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PA  labial  coufonant,  formed  by  a flight  compreflion  of 
^ the  anterior  part  of  the  lips,  and  retaining  an  uni- 
form found,  and  the  fifteenth  letter  in  the  Englifh  alphabet. 

When  the  P is  followed  with  an  H in  the  fame  word, 
it  has  the  found  of  an  F ; thus  PAilofophy  is  pronounced 
Eilofopby  : and  this  is  generally  the  cafe  in  words  derived 
from  the  Greek. 

P and  B are  fo  like  each  other,  that  Quintilian  declares, 
that  in  the  word  obtmuit , his  reafon  required  him  to  put  a b, 
but  that  his  ears  could  hear  nothing  but  a p,  optinuit : 
hence  in  ancient  infcriptions,  and  old  gloffaries,  it  appears, 
that  thefe  two  letters  have  often  been  confounded. 

Several  nations  ftill  pronounce  one  for  the  other,  the 
Wellh  and  Germans  particularly,  who  fay,  ponttm  vinum 
for  bonum  vinum. 

Plutarch  obferves,  it  was  ufual  for  thofe  of  Delphi  to 
fay  3-Jtlt iv  for  thzIhv,  0ixpo»  for  mxpov ; and  among  the  Latins, 
as  often  as  an  j followed,  the  b was  changed  into  a p,  as 
fcribo , fcripfi. 

P is  fcmetimes  mute'before  t,  as  accompt ; but  in  modern 
orthography  it  is  ufually  omitted. 

P,  in  Muftc,  is  the  initial  of  piano,  foft,  for  which  it 
ftards  ; and  p p,  by  abridgment,  for  pianijfimo , very  foft. 

P.  M.  among  AJlronomtri , is  frequently  ufed  for  pojl  meri- 
diem, or  afternoon  ; and  fometimes  for  pojl  mane , after  the 
morning,  i.  e.  after  midnight. 

P was  alfo  ufed  among  the  ancients  as  a numeral  letter, 
fignifying  the  fame  with  the  G,  viz.  a hundred  ; according 
to  the  verfe  of  Ugutio. 

“ P fimilem  cum  G numerum  monftratur  habere." 
Though  Baronius  thinks,  it  rather  flood  for  feven. 

When  a dalh  was  added  a-top  of  P,  it  flood  for  four 
hundred  thoufand. 

St.  Jeiom  obferves,  on  Daniel,  that  the  Hebrews  had  no 
P ; but  that  the  ph  ferved  them  inftead  of  it ; adding, 
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that  there  is  but  one  word  in  the  whole  bible  read  with  a 
P,  viz.  apadno. 

The  Greek  it  fignified  80.  The  Latins  ufed  P as  an 
abbreviature.  Thus  P.  flood  for  Publius,  pondo,  &c.  in 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  or  Senatus  populufque  Romanus,  for  populus; 
R.  P.  denoted  refpublica  ; P.  C,  patres  confcripti ; PR.  S. 
practoris  fententia,  &c.  On  the  French  coins,  P denotes 
thofe  that  were  ftruck  at  Dijon. 

P.  in  Medicinal  Prefcription , is  ufed  for  pvgil,  or  the 
eighth  part  of  a handful. 

P.  iE.  fignifies  partes  aquales,  fequal  parts  of  any  ingre- 
dient : otherwife  denoted  by  a or  ana. 

P.  P.  lignify  pulvis  patrum,  i.  e.  Jefuit’s  powder,  or  the 
cortex  Peruvianus  in  powder ; which  is  fo  called,  becaufe 
iirfl  brought  into  Europe  by  thofe  fathers  ; and  p.  p.  t.  pra- 
paratus,  prepared. 

PA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet,  450  miles  E.  of 
Laffa.  N.  lat.  28  18'.  E.  long.  98°  34'. 

PAA,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceram,  and  capital  of  a 
diflrift  abounding  in  fago. 

PAAKOLA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Ulea  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Kemi. 

PAALAVANKA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gol- 
conda;  30  miles  N.W.  of  Damapetta. 

PAARDEBERG,  or  the  Horfe  Mountain,  fo  called 
from  the  number  of  wild  horfes  or  zebras,  that  formerly  fre- 
quented it,  a mountain  of  the  Drakenftein  diftridt,  in  Southern 
Africa,  which  is  a continuation  of  Paarl  mountain  to  the 
northward.  The  produce  of  the  farms  is  chiefly  confined 
to  wheat,  which,  with  a fprinkling  of  manure,  or  a couple  of 
years’  reft,  or  by  fallowing,  will  yield  from  15  to  20  fold. 
They  cultivate,  alfo,  barley  and  pulle,  but  have  few  horfes 
or  cattle  beyond  what  is  neceflary  for  the  purpofes  of  huf- 
bandry. 

PaARL,  a village  in  the  diftrift  of  Drakenftein,  in 
Southern  Africa,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a hill  that  fhuts  in 
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to  execute  every  conquerable  difficulty,  he  ftudied  with 
fuch  unremitting  diligence  and  affiduity  as  have  enabled  him 
to  execute,  at  fight,  in  all  clefs,  and  in  every  ftyle  of 
compofition,  the  moft  difficult  fongs  that  have  been  com- 

ofed,  with  fuch  facility,  precifion,  and  expreffion,  as  if 

e had  long  perufed  and  prepared  them  for  public  perform- 
ance. This  we  have  often  feen  him  do  in  original  fcores, 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  ever  to  have  feen  before. 
He  was  the  only  modern  finger  that  of  late  years  we  had 
found  able  to  enter  into  the  ftyle  of  compofers  and  per- 
formers of  paft  times ; but  being  an  excellent  mimic,  he 
feems  never  to  have  heard  a finger  of  great  abilities  without 
remembering  the  particular  traits,  inflexions,  tone  of  voice, 
and  expreffions,  which  rendered  him  or  her  famous.  Though 
he  feemed  to  have  a particular  zeal  for  the  fuccefs  of  his 
friend  Bertoni's  compofition  at  the  opera;  yet  we  never 
perceived  a want  of  ardour  in  his  performance  of  Sacchini’s 
mufic,  particularly  in  “ Rinaldo,”  where  he  fung  with  as 
much  energy,  tafte,  and  expreffion,  as  ever  it  was  poffible 
for  him  to  manifeft  on  any  occafion.  And  in  concerts  he 
treated  the  audience  with' a greater  variety  of  mafters,  in 
the  fongs  he  felefted,  than  any  finger  of  our  time  had 
ever  done.  At  the  Haymarket  he  was  ufually  obliged  to 
lower  his  performance,  particularly  duets,  to  the  level  of 
a firft  woman  of  very  moderate  abilities:  we  except  madame 
Le  Brun,  who  was  however  fo  cold  and  inftrumental  in  her 
manner  of  finging,  that  they  did  not  well  accord  together. 
We  know  there  were  many  frequenters  of  concerts,  who 
called  themfelves  lovers  of  mufic  and  judges  of  finging,  and 
yet  difliked  both  his  voice  and  manner,  and  did  not  fcruple 
to  fay,  that  he  had  never  fung  a note  in  tune  during  his 
refidence  in  this  country ; which  was  fuch  an  infult  upon 
the  ears  and  feelings  of  his  admirers,  that  they,  in  revenge, 
flatly  denied  their  claims  to  fuperior  knowledge,  tafte,  or 
experience  in  fuch  matters. 

Almoft  every  great  finger  unites  himfelf  in  intereft  and 
friendihip  with  fome  particular  compofer,  who  writes  to 
his  peculiar  compafs  of  voice,  talents,  and  ftyle  of  finging. 
Thus  Manzoli  and  Pefcetti,  Guarducci  and  Sacchini,  Mil- 
lico  and  Gluck,  the  Agujari  and  Colla,  and  Pacchierotti 
and  Bertoni,  were  clofely  connected. 

In  the  fuipmer  of  1779,  Pacchierotti  returned  to  Italy 
for  a year,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by  Roncaglio,  but  re- 
turned again  in  1780,  and  remained  here  till  after  the  Com- 
memoration, in  1784. 

The  airs  in  which  the  natural  fweetnefs  of  his  voice, 
tafte,  expreffion,  and  general  powers  of  pleafing,  feem  to 
have  made  the  deepeft  impreffion,  were,  “ Mifero  pargo- 
letto,”  by  Monza,  in  Demofoonte ; “ Non  temer,”  by 
Bertoni,  in  the  fame  opera ; “ Dolce  fpeme,”  by  Sacchini, 
in  Rinaldo  ; and  “ Ti  feguiro  fedele,”  in  Olimpiade,  by 
Paefiello. 

After  retiring  from  England,  Pacchierotti  feldom  fung  in 
public,  except  at  Venice,  in  which  ftate,  at  Padua,  he  efta- 
blifhed  himfelf 'in  an  elegant  houfe,  wholly  fitted  up  with 
Englilh  furniture,  and  an  excellent  library  of  well-chofen 
Engliih  books,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  was  able  to 
read  with  fluency  and  tafte. 

During  the  Revolution  he  was  much  harafled  and  plun- 
dered both  by  the  French  and  Auftrians ; and,  we  fear,  was 
a great  lofer  by  the  breaking  of  the  bank  of  Venice,  and 
by  other  failures  where  he  had  invefted  or  lent  his  property. 
He  is,  however,  faid  ftill  to  retain  the  low  notes  of  his 
voice,  which  is  funk  into  a full  and  rich  counter  tenor,  and 
in  which  he  ftill  fings  to  his  friends  with  more  ftrength  and 
firmnefs  than  ever. 

PACCHIONI,  Antonio,  a learned  phyfician  and  ana- 


tomift,  was  born  at  R-'gg'o  in  1664.  His  early  education 
he  obtained  in  his  native  place,  but  he  repaired  to  Rome  for 
the  purpofeof  completing  his  medical  ftudies,  and  attended 
the  celebrated  Malpighi,  who  l'ubfequently  introduced  him 
into  praftioe  at  Tivoli,  where  he  refided  fix  years,  and  ob- 
tained confiderable  reputation.  He  was  therefore  invited  t» 
return  to  Rome,  where  hp  obtained  the  friendihip  of  Lancifi, 
who  united  him  as  an  affociate  with  himfelf  in  the  work 
which  he  was  profecuting,  an  explanation  of  the  plates  of 
Euftachius.  Pacchioni,  from  his  conneftion  with  thefe  two 
able  anatomifts,  was  led  into  fimilar  purfuits,  and  now  de- 
voted himfelf  to  anatomical  refearches,  occupying  much  of 
his  time  in  difleftion,  particularly  in  the  examination  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain.  His  firft  work,  which  obtained 
fome  temporary  celebrity,  was  entitled  “ De  Durse  Matris 
Fabrica  et  Ufu  Difquifttio  Anatomica,”  Romse,  1701 ; but 
his  obfervationa  were  not  confirmed  by  other  anatomifts.  In 
this  treatife,  he  advanced  an  opinion  concerning  the  mufcular 
and  contraftile  nature  of  the  dura  mater,  which  he  fuppofea, 
by  means  of  its  connexion  with  the  tentoria,  to  aft  by  al- 
ternate compreffion  upon  the  brain  and  cerebellum.  This 
doftrine,  however,  was  confuted  by  Baglivi,  Fantoni,  and 
fome  other  anatomifts.  His  fecond  publication  was  upon  a 
fimilar  fubjeft,  and  entitled  “ Diflertatio  Epiftolaris  de 
Glandulis  conglobatis  Durae  Meningis  humanae,  indeque  ortis 
Lymphaticis  ad  Piam  Meningem  produftis,  ad  clariff.  Virum 
Lucam  Schroeckium,”  Romae,  1705.  The  afierted  dif- 
covery  of  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  longitudinal 
finus,  involved  him  in  controverfies  with  other  anatomifts, 
which  produced  other  publications  of  his  own . In  his  “ Dif- 
fertationes  binae  ad  fpeftatiffimum  Virum  Joannem  Fanto- 
num  datae,  &c.”  Rome,  1713,  he  defended  this  hypothefi* 
of  the  glandular  ftrufture  of  thofe  parts  ; and  in  his  “ Dif- 
fertationes  Phyfico-Anatomicae  de  Dura  Meninge  humana, 
novis  experimentis  et  lucubrationibus  auftae  et  illuftratae,'’ 
ibid,  1721,  he  publilhed  his  final  notions  on  his  favourite 
fubjeft,  and  continued  to  maintain  the  mufcular  nature  and 
aftion  of  the  dura  mater.  Although  his  opinions  have  not 
been  received  by  later  anatomifts,  they  were  fupported  with 
ingenuity,  and  the  inveftigations,  to  which  the  controverfy 
led,  contributed  to  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  parts 
concerned.  Pacchioni  died  at  Rome  in  1726.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  academies  of  Bologna  and  Sienna,  and  of 
the  Society  Naturae  Curioforum.  An  edition  of  all  his 
works,  with  figures,  was  publilhed  at  Rome,  in  4to.,  in 
1741;  in  which,  among  other  additions,  were  the  following 
papers,  viz.  “ Epiftola  ad  Ludovicum  Tcfti  de  novis  circa 
fohdorum  et  fluidorum  Vim  in  viventibus,  ac  Durae  Me- 
ningis Strufturam  et  U'fum  Obfervationibus  “Vefican- 
tium  damna  in  Multis  Morbis and  “ Prolap fi  Cordis 
Hiftoria.”  F.loy  Dift.  Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

Pacchioni  Glandule,  in  Anatomy , fmall  white  and  rounded 
bodies,  connefted  with  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and 
named  after  an  Italian  anatomift,  who  defcribed  and  deli- 
neated them.  Bichat  calls  them  granulationes  cerebrales. 
See  Brain,  and  Nervous  Syftem. 

PACCIAUDI,  Paolo  Maria,  in  Biography , an  hif- 
torian  and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Turin  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  entered  into  the  order  of 
Theatines,  and  became  librarian  to  Philip,  duke  of  Parma. 
He  died  in  1785.  He  had  palled  a ftudious  and  retired  life, 
almoft  entirely  occupied  in  the  duties  of  his  ftation.  His 
principal  works  arfl$  “ De  cultu  S.  Joannis  Bapt.  Antiqui- 
tates  Chriftianas,”  1755  ; “ Monumenta  Peloponnefiaca,” 
in  two  vols.  4to. ; “ Memorie  de  Gran  Maeftri  dell  ordine 
Gerofolimitano,”  three  vols.  4to.  ; and  feveral  difTertations 
on  particular  objefts  of  antiquity.  1 
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PACE,  or  Paice,  Richard,  a learned  prieft  and  con- 
siderable ftatefman,  who  flourilhed  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
was  probably  born  at  or  near  the  city  of  Winchefter,  about 
the  year  1482.  He  was  educated  at  the  expence  of  Thomas 
Langton,  the  bilhop  of  that  diocefe,  who  employed  him  in 
early  life  as  an  amannenfis.  His  proficiency  in  learning,  and 
his  genius  for  mufic,  recommended  him  ftrongly  to  his  patron, 
who  determined  to  afford  him  the  beft  advantages  in  his 
power,  for  the  acquirement  and  cultivation  of  literature. 
With  this  view  he  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  at 
that  time  the  moll  famous  feminary  of  literature  in  Europe, 
with  a handfome  allowance  to  defray  his  expenses.  Here  he 
was  affifted  in  his  ftudies  by  Cuthbert  Tonftall,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Durham,  and  William  Latimer.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  entered  himfelf  of  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  his  patron,  bifhop  Langton,  who  was  now  dead, 
had  been  provoft.  He  was  almoft  immediately  taken  into 
the  fervice  of  Dr.  Bainbridge,  the  new  provoft,  who  was 
foon  promoted  to  the  archbifliopric  of  York,  and  afterwards 
being  made  a cardinal,  Pace 'accompanied  him  to  Italy.  In 
this  land  of  afTaflination  Bainbridge  was  poifoned  by  a prieft, 
out  of  revenge  for  having  received  a blow  from  him  in  the 
moment  of  paflion.  Of  the  manner  of  the  cardinal’s  death, 
of  the  circumflances  attending  it,  and  the  meafures  taken  to 
difcover  thofe  concerned  in  it.  Pace  tranfmitted  an  account 
to  king  Henry  VIII.  Upon  his  return  home  he  was  fent 
for  to  court,  where  his  talents  and  accomplifhments  recom- 
mended him  fo  powerfully  to  the  king,  that  he  appointed 
him  fecretary  of  (late,  and  employed  him  in  feveral  important 
negociations.  His  political  charafter  did  not  prevent  him 
from  entering  into  holy  orders ; and  in  the  year  1514  he  was 
made  prebendary  of  the  cathedral  of  York,  and  afterwards 
an  archdeacon.  In  1515,  Henry  VIII.  being  alarmed  at 
the  progrefs  which  the  arms  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  France, 
were  making  in  Italy,  fent  the  archdeacon  on  an  embaffy  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  attempt  the  expulfion  of  the  French 
from  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Having  fucceeded  in  his  million, 
he  next  went  into  Switzerland',  where  he  induced  fome  of 
the  cantons  to  furni(h  Maximilian  with  troops.  In  the  year 
1519,  uPon  death  of  the  emperor,  when  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  declared  themfelves  candidates  for  the  im- 
perial throne,  Henry  determined  to  become  their  competitor, 
and  fent  Pace  his  ambafiador  into  Germany,  to  watch  over 
his  interefts  at  the  diet  of  the  empire.  His  fervices  on  this 
occafioB,  though  not  fuccefsful,  were  rewarded,  in  the  fame 
year,  with  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  as  fucceffor 
to  Dr.  Colet,  and  very  foon  after  he  was  made  dean  of 
Exeter.  In  1521  he  was  prefented  to  a prebendal  Hall  in 
the  church  of  Sarum,  and  on  the  death  of  pope  Leo  X.,  in 
the  fame  year,  cardinal  Wolfey  fent  him  with  proper  in- 
ftrudiions  to  Rome,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  for  the  cardinal  the  papal  chair.  The  eleftion  had, 
however,  taken  place  before  he  could  arrive  at  Rome,  and 
Adrian,  bilhop  of  Tortofa,  had  been  chofen  pope.  On 
the  death  of  Adrian,  in  152$,  Pace  was  employed  a fecond 
time  to  negociate  on  Wolfey’s  behalf,  but  with  no  better 
fuccefs  than  before.  Unable  to  obtain  the  grand  objedt  of 
his  ambition,  the  cardinal  employed  Pace  in  foliciting  from 
the  pope  an  enlargement  of  his  powers  as  his  holinefs’s  legate, 
which  he  obtained.  After  this  he  was  fent  ambafiador  to 
Venice,  where  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  much  talent ; but 
notwithftanding  the  abilities  by  which  he  fuftained  his  cha- 
racter as  ambafiador,  Wolfey  conceived  "a  prejudice  againft 
him,  of  which  he  experienced  the  dire  effedls.  For  two 
years  he  received  no  inftrudtions  relative  to  the  objedt  of  his 
appointment,  nor  any  remittances  for  the  fupport  of  his  ex- 


pences,  notwithftanding  the  almoft  incefiant  applications 
which  he  made  to  England.  At  the  fame  time  intelligence 
was  imparted  to  him,  that  the  cardinal,  who  had  been  his 
friend,  had  become  inveterately  hoftile  to  his  interefts.  This 
ufage  had  fuch  an  effedl  upon  Pace,  that  he  fell  fick  and  loft 
his  intellects.  Information  of  his  condition  having  been 
brought  to  the  king,  he  inftantly  gave  directions  for  his  re- 
turn home,  where  he  was  fo  carefully  attended  by  phyficians, 
at  the  king’s  command,  that  his  faculties  and  health  were 
fo  far  reftored,  as  to  be  able  to  diredt  his  attention  to 
literary  purfuits.  Soon  after  this.  Pace  was  introduced  to 
the  prefence  of  the  king,  who  exprefled  much  fatisfadion 
and  pleafure  at  his  recovery,  and  admitted  him  to  a private 
audience,  in  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  remonftrating 
againft  the  cardinal’s  unjuft  treatment.  Wolfey  was  called 
upon  by  the  king  to  vindicate  himfelf  againft  this  charge  : 
this  he  found  no  difficulty  in  performing,  and  in  his  turn  at- 
tacked the  complainant  with  fuch  vigour,  as  to  get  him  fent 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  detained  a prifoner  for  the  fpace 
of  two  years,  till  he  was  at  length  difeharged  by  the  king’i 
command.  The  rigour  of  this  treatment  was  more  than  Pace 
could  fuftain  ; he  was  again  bereaved  ef  his  fenfes,  and  never  re- 
covered the  ufe  of  them,  except  at  fhort  intervals,  when  he  was 
able  to  read  and  to  enjoy  the  converfation  of  his  friends.  He 
refigned  his  church  preferments  a little  before  his  death,  and 
retiring  to  Stepney,  he  died  in  1532,  before  he  had  completed 
his  fiftieth  year.  He  had  parted  an  adlive  life,  and  devoted 
all  his  leifure  from  public  bufinefs  to  ftudy,  the  fruit  of  which 
he  publifhed  in  feveral  learned  works.  Of  thefe  the  firft  was 
entitled  “ De  Fru&u  qui  ex  Dodtrina  percipitur  Liber 
which  was  written  while  Mr.  Pace  was  at  Conftance,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  which  the  author  took  an  opportunity  of  in- 
veighing againft  drunkennefs,  a vice  very  general  at  that 
place.  The  inhabitants  confidered  the  attack  as  levelled 
againft  themfelves,  and  an  anfwer  was  written,  apologizing 
for  themfelves,  and  their  cuftoms  in  drinking.  Pace’s  next 
printed  work  was  “ Oratio  Pace  nuperrime  compofita  et 
Fcedere  percuflo  inter  Henricum  Angliae  Regem,  et  Fran- 
corum  Regem  Chriftianiffimumin  JEde  Pauli  Londini  habita.” 
He  was  author  alfo  of  “ De  lapfu  Hebraicorum  Interpre- 
tum of  “ Epiftles,”  and  of  feveral  other  pieces ; and  of  fome 
translations,  one  of  which  was  a fermon  of  Fiflier,  bilhop  of 
Rochefter,  of  which  he  gave  a Latin  verfion,  which  had 
been  preached  on  the  day  when  the  writings  of  Luther  were 
publicly  burnt.  Pace  was  held  in  high  efteem  by  the  learned 
men  of  his  time.  Erafmus  denominates  him  “ utriufque  lite- 
rature calentilfimus,”  and  addrefled  to  him  more  letters  than 
to  any  one  of  his  correfpondents.  He  had  an  extraordinary 
facility  in  learning  languages,  and  not  only  fpoke  feveral 
modern  tongues,  but  underftood  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic.  Erafmus  was  attached  to  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  candour,  the  mildnefs  of  his  temper,  and  his 
literary  acquirements,  and  could  never  forgive  the  perfons 
who  had  been  the  caufe  of  his  misfortunes. 

Pace,  Pajfuc,  Step , a meafure  taken  from  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  two  feet  of  a man  in  walking. 

The  ordinary  pace  of  a man  is  two  feet  and  a half ; though 
many  reckon  it  a yard  ; the  geometrical  or  German  pace,  called 
alfo  the  greater  pace,  is  five  feet. 

The  ancient  Roman  and  modern  Italic  mile  confifts  of  a 
thoufand  paces,  mille  pajfus.  The  French  league  is  3000 
paces,  and  the  German  4000. 

Pace  of  the  Horfe , in  the  Manege , a term  fignifying  the 
particular  manner  of  his  going  on  the  road,  or  when  at  work. 
It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ftep  or  progrelfion  of  other  animals 
of  different  kinds.  The  mod  common  paces,  and  thofe 
which  are  natural  to  the  horfe,  are  the  walk,  the  trot,  and 
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the  gallop.  There  is  likewife  another  pace  which  is  acquired 
by  horfes,  called  the  amble,  but  which  in  fome  appears 
to  be  almoft  natural  to  them.  In  fome  cafes  it  is  not  un- 
common for  horfes  to  mix  their  different  paces,  and  by  this 
means  to  go  in  a fort  of  (huffle  betwixt  the  walk,  trot, 
amble,  and  gallop  ; but  horfes  which  make  ufe  of  this 
kind  of  motion  are  rarely  of  any  great  utility  or  value  to 
their  owners. 

This  bad  mode  in  the  progreffion  of  the  horfe  may  pro- 
ceed from  different  circumftances,  as  habit,  a fretful  difpo- 
fition  ; and  perhaps,  in  fome  inftances,  from  debility  in  the 
back  or  loins,  as  well  as  in  the  legs  or  other  parts. 

Where  the  horfe  has  a good  and  proper  pace,  he  moves 
with  fteadinefs  in  thefe  feveral  modes  of  progreffion  without 
mixing  them  in  any  degree  whatever. 

Paces,  in  Surgery.  See  Tooth  -Drawing. 

PACHA.  See  Bashaw. 

PACHACAMA,  or  Pachacamac,  in  Geography , a 
pleafant  and  fruitful  valley  in  the  audience  and  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Lima,  about  12  miles  S.  from  Lima,  and  celebrated 
before  the  conqueft  of  Peru,  on  account  of  a famous  temple 
dedicated  to  the  creator  of  the  univerfe,  called  by  the  Incas 
“ Pachacamac.” 

PACHACAMAC,  in  Mythology , the  name  which  the 
idolaters  of  Peru  gave  to  the  Sovereign  Being  whom  they 
worfhipped,  together  with  the  fun  and  other  imaginary  dei- 
ties. The  principal  temple  of  this  deity  was  fituated  in  the 
valley  above-mentioned,  and  was  founded  by  the  Incas  of 
Peru.  This  idol  was  held  in  the  greateft  veneration  : and  it 
is  faid  that  their  kings  and  priells  entered  this  temple  with 
their  backs  towards  this  altar,  and  came  out  again  without 
daring  to  turn  about.  Pizarro  derived  great  riches  from  the 
temple  of  Pachacamac,  to  the  amount  of  900,000  ducats, 
although  400  Indians  had  taken  away  as  much  as  they 
could  carry,  and  the  Spani(h  foldiers  had  pillaged  it  before 
he  came.  The  ruins  that  ftill  remain  furnilh  a very  high  no- 
tion of  its  magnificence. 

PACHAMACLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Romania  ; 40  miles  S.  of  Filippopoli. 

PACHAMAMA,  in  Mythology , the  name  of  a Peruvian 
goddefs. 

PACHEA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  bay  of 
Panama.  This  is  one  of  the  Pearl  or  King’s  iflands,  low  and 
woody,  about  12  leagues  from  Panama. 

PACHECO,  John  de,  in  Biography,  marquis  Villena, 
the  favourite  and  prime  minifterof  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Caf- 
tile.  By  his  infinuating  manners  and  talents  he  obtained  fo 
great  an  authority,  that  he  dilpofed,  at  pleafure,  of  all  places 
in  the  kingdom.  Lewis  XI.  of  France  corrupted  him  by  a 
penfion,  and  he  perfidioufly  betrayed  his  mafter’s  interefts  in 
the  peace  of  1443,  by  agreeing  to  many  articles  prejudicial 
to  the  kingdom  of  Caftile.  Henry,  having  difcovered  his 
treachery,  reproached  him  with  it,  which  fo  provoked  Pa- 
checo, that  he  aftua  ly  confpired  againll  the  power  of  his 
fovereign,  and  proclaimed  prince  Alphonfus  king  of  Caltile 
in  1465.  Shortly  after  this,  Alphonfus  difplealed  his  minif- 
ter,  and  fell  a viftim  to  his  treachery.  Pacheco  caufed  the 
young  king  to  be  poifoned,  and  was  reconciled  to  Henry, 
who  continued  him  in  his  authority  and  favour  till  his  death, 
in  1473. 

Pacheco,  Francisco,  a painter,  who  owes  his  cele- 
brity more  to  the  ingenuity  and  talents  of  his  fcholars 
Cano  and  Velafquez,  and  to  his  theory  ai.d  writing,  than 
to  his  fupertonty  as  an  artift.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Luis 
Ferna-  dez,  but  though  partial  to  the  great  ftyle,  does 
not  appear  to  have  ftudied  it  in  Italy.  With  fufficient  cor- 
rect nefs  of  outline,  judgment  in  compofition,  dignity  of 
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chara&ers,  propriety  of  coftume,  obfervance  of  chiaro- 
fcuro,  and  perfpe&ive,  Pacheco  difpleafes  by  want  of  co- 
lour, timidity  of  execution,  and  drynefs  of  ftyle.  Seville 
poffeffes  the  bell  of  his  hiftoric  performances ; of  his  nume- 
rous portraits,  thofe  of  his  wife  and  Miguel  Cervantes  were 
the  moll  praifed.  As  a man  of  literature,  he  poffeffes  confi- 
derable  erudition  ; and  wit  and  humour  as  a writer  of  epi- 
grams. Fufeli’s  Pilkington. 

PACHELBET.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century 
there  were  feveral  famous  organilts  of  this  name  in  Germany : 
of  thefe,  John  of  Nuremburg,  born  1651,  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  introduced  the  overture  ftyle  into  Germany. 
He  was  fuccefiively  organift  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
empire,'  and  greatly  improved  both  vocal  and  inftrumental 
church  mufic,  by  his  numerous  compofitions  ; all  which 
were  ftill  held  in  great  efteem,  according  to  Walther,  in  1732, 
when  he  publilhed  his  dictionary. 

PACHEQUE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  S.W. 
fide  of  the  bay  of  Panama,  on  the  coaft  of  the  N.  Pacific 
ocean,  and  one  of  the  beautiful  iflands  within  the  femicir- 
cular  bay  from  Panama  to  point  Mala.  Thefe  iflands  yield 
wood,  water,  fruit,  fowls,  hogs,  &c.,  and  afford  excellent 
harbour  for  (hipping. 

PACHERRY,  a town  of  Meckley;  90  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Munnypour. 

PACHETE,  a circar  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Currackdeagh,  on  the  E.  by  Burwan  and  Biffanpour,  on 
the  S.  by  Midnapour,  and  on  the  W.  by  Sillee,  Tamar, 
and  Ramgur ; about  70  miles  long  and  from  12  to  40  broad. 
The  capital  is  Rogonatpour.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
fort,  fix  miles  N.E.  from  the  capital. 

PACHI,  or  Pagi-houtoc,  a town  of  Thibet ; .70  miles 
S.E.  of  Hami. 

PACHICA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  feated  on  this  coaft,  S.  lat.  22°. 

PACHI  RA,  in  Botany , Aublet’s  name  for  the  Cayenne 
tree  which  the  French  call  Cacao  fauvage,  or  Wild  Chocolate. 
Nothing  is  to  be  difcovered  of  its  etymology  or  meaning. 
See  Carolinea,  which  is  indubitably  the  fame  plant. 

Pachira,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Truxillo  ; fix  miles  N.  of  Payta. 

PACHITEA,  a river  of  South  America,  which  joins 
the  Maranon  at  8°  26',  and  is  efteemed  the  mod  beautiful  of 
all  its  tributary  ftreams.  It  rifes  in  10  46',  firft  running  E., 
then  N.,  and  in  the  early  part  of  its  progrefs  it  is  called  the 
Pozuzu,  efpecially  at  its  confluence  with  the  Mayro,  where 
it  forms  a noted  haven,  from  which  there  is  an  open  naviga- 
tion to  the  Maranon. 

PACHODECARHOMBIS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of  fofiils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  felenitae. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  thick,  Js*a, 

ten,  and  (opGo:,  a rhombus,  and  expreffes  a thick  rhomboidal 
body,  compofed  of  ten  planes. 

The  chara&ers  of  this  genus  are,  that  the  felenitae  of  it 
confifts  cf  ten  planes  ; but  as  the  top  and  bottom  in  the  lep- 
todecarhombes,  or  moll  comm  n kind  of  the  felenitae,  are 
broader  and  larger  planes  than  any  of  the  rell,  the  great  thick- 
nefs  of  this  genus,  on  the  contrary,  makes  its  four  longer 
planes  in  all  the  bodies  of  it,  meeting  m an  obtufe  angle 
from  its  fides,  its  largetl  planes.  Of  this  genus  there  are 
four  fpecies. 

PACHOMIUS,  in  Biography , a faint  in  the  calendars 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  a native  of  Thebais  or  Upper  Egypt, 
and  born  of  G-entile  parents,  who  brought  him  up  in  their 
religion.  When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  forced 
to  bear  arms  in  the  war  of  Conttantine  againft  Maxentius,  by 
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which  means  he  had  the  firft  opportunity  of  meeting  with  any 
Chriftians  who  (hewed  him  hofpitality  and  kindnefs,  and  to 
whofe  faith  he  avowed  himfelf  a convert,  as  foon  as  he  was  re- 
lieved from  military  fervice.  He  immediatly  began  to  praftife 
all  the  aufterities  of  that  fuperftitian  of  which  St.  Anthony 
had  lately  proved  himfelf  the  parent.  He  now  formed  the 
defign  of  eftablifhing  a community  of  perfons  fubjeft  to  the 
fame  rules  of  an  afcetic  life,  and  fixed  his  abode  at  Tabenna 
in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  he  built 
a monaftery,  and  eftablifhed  rules  of  difcipline,  which  it  was 
reported  had  been  di&ated  to  him  by  an  angel.  In  a (hort 
time  the  fame  of  his  fan&ity  drew  to  him  fuch  numbers  of 
difciples,  that  his  houfe  overflowed,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
ereft  new  ones,  from  time  to  time,  till  the  Upper  Thebais  was 
almoft  filled  with  monafteries  of  his  order.  He  died  in  the 
year  350,  or,  according  to  others,  in  360.  In  his  life,  writ- 
ten by  an  ancient  Greek  author,  and  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  Dennis  le  Petit,  many  miracles  are  afcribed  to  him  ; and 
in  Benedift  of  Aniana’s  “ Codex  Regularum,”  there  are 
preferved  eleven  of  his  “ Letters,”,  written  with  great  fim- 
plicity,  and  addrefled  to  the  fuperiors  of  the  monafteries 
founded  by  him.  In  the  life  already  referred  to,  are  preferved 
the  rules  of  difcipline,  pretended  to  have  been  divinely  com- 
municated to  him,  and  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  “ Bibl. 
Patr.”  a larger  collection  of  rules,  concerning  the  diet,  the 
habits,  the  employments,  and  the  difcipline  of  monks,  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  tranflated  from  Pachomius’  original  in 
the  Egyptian  language  into  the  Greek,  and  from  Greek,  into 
Latin  by  St.  Jerome.  Moreri. 

PACHORE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Gohud  ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ahar. 

PACHUCO,  a town  of  Mexico,  famous  for  the  filver 
mines  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  faid,  that  of  thefe  there'  are  not 
lefs  than  1000.  One  of  them,  called  Trinity,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  as  rich  as  any  in  Mexico ; 45  miles  N.N.E.  of  Mexico. 
N.  lat.  200  45'.  W.  long.  ioo°  42'. 

PACHUNTICA,  formed  of  nu.xum,  I incraffate,  a 
term  ufed  by  fome  medical  writers  to  exprefs  incrafiating 
medicines. 

PACHYMER,  or  Pachymerus,  George,  in  Biogra- 
phy, a Greek  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Nicasa,  of  a Conftan- 
tinopolitan  family,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  He 
entered  into  the  church,  and  was  likewife  employed  in  offices 
of  importance  in  the  (late  under  Michael  Palaeologus  and 
Andronicus.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  accompanied  the 
former,  when  he  took  poflefiion  of  Conftantinople  in  1261. 
He  died  in  the  year  1310.  He  was  author  of  a valuable 
portion  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Eaft,  which  is  inferted  in  the 
colleftion  of  the  Byzantine  Iiiftorians,  and  was  publifhed  at 
Rome  in  1669.  It  confided  of  thirteen  books,  and  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  reign  of  Michael,  and  that  of  An- 
dronicus, down  to  his  twenty-third  year.  The  ftyle  is  faid 
to  be  harfti  and  obfeure,  yet  it  is  not  wholly  deficient  in 
eloquence,  and  the  author  difplays  a more  free  and  en- 
lightened fpirit  than  moft  of  his  countrymen.  This  hiftory 
was  tranflated  into  French  by  the  prefident  Coufin.  To 
Pachymer  is  attributed  a paraphrafe  on  the  epiftles  of 
Dionyfius  the  Areopagite,  and  a treatife  on  the  procelfion 
of  the  Holy  Ghpft  ; a cqmpendium  of  the  Ariftotelian 
philofophy  was  publiflied  from  his  MS.  at  Oxford  in  1666. 
Moreri. 

PACHYSANDRA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  Michaux, 
was  thus  named  from  ica.gy:,  thick  or  clumfy , and  *rn%,  a man , 
in  allufion  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftamens.  Michaux  Boreali- 
Amer.  v.  2.  177.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4.  339. — Clafs  and 
order,  MonoeciaTetrandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Tricocca,  Linn.  Eu- 
phorbia, Juff 


Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  of  three  oval,  concave* 
upright  leaves,  one  of  them  external,  and  rather  the  fmalleft- 
Cor.  Petals  two,  oval,  concave,  rather  larger  than  the  calyx- 
Siam.  Filaments  four,  ereft,  thrice  as  long  as  the  petals, 
very  thick,  comprelfed,  and  fomewhat  club-fhaped ; anthers 
incumbent,  oblong,  of  two  cells,  finally  curved. 

Female,  Cal.  Perianth  of  three  clofe-preffed,  oblong, 
acute  leaves,  one  of  them  external.  Cor.  Petals  four,  oval, 
fmaller  than  in  the  male,  clolely  prefled  to  the  germen.  Pijl. 
Germen  fuperior,  rather  globofe,  with  three  furrows ; ftyles 
three,  recurved,  with  a longitudinal  furrow  above  ; ftigmas 
linear,  flattifh.  Peric.  Capfule  nearly  globular,  three-lobed, 
crowned  with  three  fpreading  horns  from  the  permanent 
ftyles,  of  three  cells.  Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  oblong,  fmooth, 
pendulous  from  the  fummit  of  the  cell. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Petals  two. 
Stamens  thrice  as  long  as  the  petals. 

Female,  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Petals  four.  Styles 
three.  Capfule  with  three  horns,  and  three  cells.  Seeds 
two  in  each  cell. 

r.  P.  procumbens.  Michaux  w.  2.  178.  t.  43. — Gathered 
by  Michaux  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
in  North  America.  The  root  is  fibrous  and  perennial. 
Stem  herbaceous,  procumbent  in  the  lower  part,  then  amend- 
ing, round,  fmooth,  leafy  above,  about  a fpan  high,  fcarcely 
branched.  Leaves  alternate,  (talked,  ovate,  about  two 
inches  long,  fmooth,  veiny,  and  ribbed ; entire  at  the  bafe, 
bluntly  and  broadly  toothed  in  the  upper  part.  Spike  Ample, 
fohtary  ? from  the  bafe  of  the  (tern,  ereft,  rather  lax,  two 
inches  long,  compofed  of  about  two  female  flowers,  and 
four  times  as  many  male  ones  above  them.  Corolla  finely 
fringed.  Capfule  fomewhat  downy. — Michaux  remarks,  that 
the  charadter  of  this  genus  is  almoft  the  fame  as  that  of 
Buxus,  but  the  habit  totally  different.  We  have  prefumed 
to  alter  his  defeription  a little  with  the  Buxus  before  us,  in 
order  to  compare  and  contrail;  them,  as  well  as  we  could 
without  examining  his  plant. 

PACIAN,  in  Biography,  a faint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
and  bifhop  of  Barcelona  in  the  fourth  century,  was  defeended 
from  a noble  Spanifh  family,  and  flourilhed  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fourth  century.  He  had  been  a married  man 
previoufly  to  his  entering  the  religious  community  of  which 
he  was  a member.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving 
fiehind  him  a fon,  named  Flavius  Dexter,  who  was  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  Jerome  inferibed  his  catalogue,  and  at  whofe  re- 
queft  it  was  drawn  up.  Pacian  wrote  many  books,  among 
which,  one  was  entitled  “ Cervus,”  or  The  Stag,  a fatirical 
piece,  written  againft  the  Pagans,  and  abounding,  it  is  faid, 
in  wit  and  eloquence ; but  no  part  of  it  has  reached  modern 
times.  There  are  ftill  extant,  attributed  to  Pacian,  “ Three 
Letters  to  Sempronian,  aNovatian,”  which  are  probably  the 
treatifes  mentioned  by  Jerome  ; alfo  **  An  Exhortation  to 
Repentance,”  and  “ A Difcourfe  concerning  Baptifm,”  ad- 
drefled to  the  Catechumens.  They  were  edited  by  John  de 
Tilly,  at  Paris,  in  1538  ; by  Paul  Manutius,  at  Rome,  in 
1564,  and  they  are  inferted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Bibl.  Patrum.  A more  correft  edition  of  the  whole,  ex- 
cepting the  “ Difcourfe  on  Baptifm,”  collated  with  a MS. 
of  the  year  800,  was  afterwards  given  by  cardinal  d’ Aguirre, 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Spanilh  Councils,  illuftrated 
with  numerous  learned  notes.  The  writings  of  Pacian  are 
panegyrized  by  Dupin  : “ His  exhortations,”  fays  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  hiftorian,  “ are  lively  and  perfuafive ; his  thoughts 
well  weighed ; his  proofs  folid ; his  manner  of  writing 
pleafant ; his  ftyle  elegant,  and  the  periods  (hort.  In  a 
word,  thefe  little  trafts  may  pafs  for  mafter-pieces  in  their 
kind,  and  the  two  exhortations,  or  difeourfes,  may  be  looked 
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upon  as  perfeft  models  of  popular  preaching.”  Dupin.  edift  of  Nantz  ; and  the  citil  commotions,  between  the 
Lardner,  vol.  ir.  8vo.  edit.  1788.  Engliffl  and  Scots,  ending  in  1638. 

PACIFIC,  peaceful,  or  free  from  troubles,  tumults,  &c.  PACIFICATOR  is  commonly  underftood  in  the  fame 
Pacipic  Age  is  a denomination  given  to  that  period  in  fenfe  with  mediator ; viz.  one  who  endeavours  to  reconcile 
which  our  Saviour  was  born,  on  account  of  the  general  princes  or  powers  at  variance. 

peace  which  then  prevailed  through  the  Roman  empire.  Wicquefort  makes  a difference  between  mediator  and  paci- 

PACIFIC  Letter: , Liter*  Pacifica,  in  the  Ancient  Church , ficator.  The  peace  being  concluded  between  France  and 
was  a denomination  given  to  all  forts  of  letters  teflimonial,  England  in  1621,  the  inftruments  on  each  fide  were  put  in 
given  by  the  bifhop  or  chorepifcopus  to  their  priefts,  when  the  hands  of  certain  ambafiadors,  who  had  been  employed 
they  had  occafion  to  travel  abroad  ; certifying  that  the  as  pacificators,  not  as  mediators,  to  be  kept  till  fuch  time  as 
bearer  was  a Catholic,  and  in  communion  with  the  church.  the  ratification  had  been  exchanged.  So  the  archbifhop  of 
The  life  of  pope  Sixtus  I.  taken  from  the  pontifical  of  Fifa,  the  duke  of  Tufcany’s  ambaffador  at  Madrid,  was 
pope  Damafus,  mentions  that  pope  as  the  fir  It  who  in-  never  efteerried  a mediator,  though  the  French  ambafiadors 
troduced  thofe  letters  called  Formula,  Canonica,  Commcn-  allowed  him  to  be  prefent  at  the  conferences  held  with  the 
datitia , Communicator ia,  Ecclefiaflica,  & Pacifica.  commiffioners  of  Spain,  to  aft  as  a pacificator  of  the  dif- 

PaCific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  in  Geography,  that  vafl  ocean  °Srfd 


which  feparates  Afia  from  America  : it  is  called  Pacific,  from 
the  moderate  weather  which  the  firfl  mariners,  who  failed  in 


his  mediation,  nor  would  France  have  accepted  it.  Wic- 
quefort, part  ii.  feft.  1 


it,  met  with,  between  the  tropics  ; and  it  was  called  the  South  Pacificators,  in  Church  Hijlory,  a name  given  to  thofe 
Sea,  becaufe  the  Spaniards  croffed  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien  wh°\inJ^^„centuil’  (ollowed  the  Henoticum  of  Zeno, 
from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  properly  the  weftern  ocean, 
with  regard  to  America. 

Geographers  call  the  South  fea,  Mare  Pacificum,  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  being  lefs  infefted  with  ftorms  than  the 
Atlantic.  Mr.  Frezier  affirms,  it  does  not  deferve  that  ap. 


PACIFICUS,  in  Mythology , an  epithet  of  Jupiter,  fyno- 
nimous  with  Salamines  among  the  Syrians,  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  « Salman,”  which  generally  fignifies  pacatus  fuit. 

Pacificus  Maximus,  in  Biography,  a Latin  poet, 
was  born  at  Afcoli,  of  a noble  family,  in  1409 : the  time  of 


iTUdiiut.  ivir.  l rczdci  dmniis*  it  uyca  uut  uacivc  uidi  au-  , . , . . , . . ' ■ ^ . . 

pellation;  and  that  he  has  feen  as  violent  tempefts  therein  I?,8  death.ls  n°*  kno"n’  buut  h,ls  P^ms  were  printed  at 
as  in  any  other  fea  : but  Magellan  happening  to  have  a very  l\0rence„mJ^  ,nndcr  the  tltle  rof  “ Heccatehg.am  five 
favourable  wind,  and  not  meeting  with  any  thing  to  ruffle  ElegI3e.:  tkls  edltl<?n  now  very  fcarce.  That  of  Parma, 


him,  when  he  firfl  traverfed  this  vail  ocean,  in  1520,  gave  it 
the  name  which  it  has  retained  ever  fince.  Maty,  however* 


his  other  works,  in  1691,  is  purged  of  many  licen- 
tious paffages  that  occur  in  the  former.  He  mentions 


adds,  that  the  wind  is  fo  regular  there,  that  the  veffels  would  the  venereal  difeafe  in  his  poems  before  the  difcovery  of  the 
frequently  go  from  Acapulco  to  the  Philippine  iflands,  with-  new  wor  °v  um  us' 
out  fhifting  a fail. 

This  ocean  fills  the  grandefl  concavity  of  the  globe,  oc- 


new  world  by  Columbus. 

PACINI SCO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  La- 
vora  ; 1 1 miles  E.S.E.  of  Sofa. 

„prf  r - n.  ° n_  ' r PACIO,  Giulio,  in  Biography,  a diftinguifhed  jurift  and 
cupymg  nearly  halt  of  its  furface  from  the  eaftern  fflores  of  philofopher  was  born  at  V,Cenza  in  the  year  1550.  From 
New  Holland  to  the  weftern  coaft  of  America  ; and  it  is  an  earl  he  waJ  diftingui{hed  for  his  proficiency  in  let- 
diverfified  with  feveral  groups  of  iflands,  which  feem,  as  it  ters>  and  deftined  f*r  the  ftudy  of  the  laWj  he  wa8 

were,  the  fummits  of  vaj  mountains  emerging  from  the  waves.  fent  to  p&duaf  where  he  ftud.ed  under  the  ableft  mailers 
Separately  conhdered,  thisimmenfe  concavity  receives  but  few  that  could  be  obtained.  0n  his  return  to  Vicenza,  his  pro- 
rivers;  the  chief  being  the  Amur  from  Tartary,  and  the  Hoan-  flt  t0  enquiry  led  him  t0  perufe  the  writings  of  the 
ho  and  K.an-ku  from  China,  while  the  principal  American  Reformers,  for  which  he  was  accufed  to  the  bifhop,  who 
rivers  run  towards  the  ealt.  This  ocean,  confidered  as  the  e orders  for  his  apprehenfion.  He  accordingly  took 
boundary  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  waffles  the  fflores  of  the  refuge  at  Geneva,  where,  being  deftitute  of  other  means  of 
government  of  Irk.itfk,  from  ITchukotlkoy  Nofs,  or  Cook  s f ort>  he  opened  a fchool  for  children.  In  ic78  he  was 
Straits,  to  the  frontiers  of  China  ; or,  in  other  words,  from  chofen  profeffor  of  jurifprudence  in  that  city.  He  married 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Aimakan,  that  is,  from  65  to  45'  a lad  of  Lucca>  who  was  alfo  a refugee,  by  whom  he 
N lat.  It  is  divided  into  two  great  parts.  That  lying  had  ten  children.  In  ic8j  he  was  invited  to  a profeffor- 
eaftwards  from  Kamtfflatka,  between  Siberia  and  America,  ftj  at  Heidelberg,  and  on  his  acceptance  of  that  office  he 
1.  eminently  ilyled  the  Eaftern,  or  the  Pacific  ocean ; that  de)ivered  an  oration>  «,  De  j,jru  clvil,s  difficultate  ac  do- 
Yi"  *'d.e  From  K.amtftiatka,  between  Siberia,  the  cendi  Methodo,”  which  he  afterwards  printed,  figning  him- 
Chinefe  Mongoley,  and  the  Kunlly  iflands,  is  called  the  fejf  Beriga,  from  a country-houfe  belonging  to  his  family. 
fea  of  Okhotflc.  From  the  different  places  it  touches,  it  He  rematned  at  Heidelberg  till  159c,  when  he  quitted  it 
affumes  different  names  : e.  g from  the  place  where  the  for  Sedan,  where  the  duke  of  Bouillon  had  eftabliffled  a new 
river  Anadyr -falls  into  it,  it  is  called  the  fea  of  Anadyr;  academ  In  this  he  held  the  logical  chair  till  the  war 
about  Kamtfflatka,  the  fea  of  Kamtfflatka  ; and  the  bay  broke  out>  which  obliged  hjm  to  return  to  Geneva.  Soon 
between  the  diftrifts  of  Okhotlk  and  Kamtfflatka,  is  after  he  was  Bleaed  principal  of  the  college  of  Nifmes, 
called  the  fea  of  Okhotlk,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  termed  thpnce  he  rem0ved  to  the  profefforfflip  of  civil  law  at  Mont- 
* Penjinlkoye  mare,  that  is,  the  Penjinikian  fea,  as  it  approaches  pelierj  where  he  had  as  a domeftic  pupil  the  celebrated 
the  mouth  ot  the  river  Penjina.  Peirefc.  It  was  the  great  obje£l  of  the  pupil  to  bring 

PACIFICATION,  the  aft  of  reftoring  or  re-eftabliffling  back  his  mailer  to  the  Catholic  faith  ; and  for  this  purpofe 
the  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  he  wiffled  to  fix  him,  with  a large  ftipend,  at  the  univerfity 

The  word  is  applied  to  many  ordinances  of  the  kings  of  of  Aix.  But  Pacio’s  wife,  more  zealous  than  himfelf  for 
France,  defigned  to  pacify  the  troubles  that  occurred  in  the  new  principles,  could  not  be  brought  to  refide  in  a 
the  kingdom,  with  regard  to  religion,  during  the  16th  cen-  Catholic  city.  At  length,  however,  he  refufed  a flattering 
tury,  ana  particularly  appropriated  to  the  periods  put  to  invitation  from  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  becaufe  he  had 
the  religious  broils  railed  in  France  in  the  year  1598,  by  the  again  become  a Catholic.  In  1616  he  removed  to  Valence 
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in  Dauphine,  where  he  occupied  the  chair  of  the  celebrated 
Cujas,  with  a very  high  falary.  About  the  year  1619,  he 
publilhed  a work  concerning  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic 
fea,  on  account  of  which  he  was  honoured  by  the  republic 
of  Venice  with  the  order  of  St.  Mark  ; it  alfo  procured 
him  a prefling  invitation  to  a profeflorfliip  at  Padua,  which 
he  accepted  for  a very  ftiort  time;  after  this,  in  1621,  he 
returned  to  Valence,  where  he  continued  his  profeflional 
labours  till  his  death,  in  1635.  The  works  of  this  writer 
are  numerous,  and  chiefly  on  legal  or  philofophical  topics, 
in  both  of  which  fciences  he  was  profoundly  verfed.  He 
publilhed  new  and  accurate  verfion9  of  feveral  of  Ariftotle’s 
works,  which  have  ranked  as  models  of  tranflations.  The 
great  honours  and  emoluments  which  he  received,  and  the 
contefts  which  fubfifted  among  the  mod  famous  univer- 
fities  to  obtain  pofleflion  of  him,  fufficiently  prove  that  he 
was  one  of  the  mo  ft  confiderable  fcholars  of  that  period. 
The  titles  of  his  mod  important  works  are,  “ De  Con- 
traftibus  “ Synopfis  Juris “ De  Jure  Maris  Adria- 
tici “ Corpus  Juris  Civilis.”  He  wrote  a treatife  on 
arithmetic  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

PACK,  in  Commerce,  denotes  a quantity  of  goods,  made 
up  in  loads,  or  bales,  for  carriage.  A pack  of  wool  is  a 
horfe’s  load,  containing  feventeen  ftone  and  two  pounds,  or 
*40  pounds  weight.  See  Wool. 

PACKAGE,  a duty  fet  and  rated  in  a table  taken  of 
goods  and  merchandifes  ; and  all  goods  not  fpecified  in  the 
table  are  to  pay  for  package  duties,  after  the  rate  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound,  according  as  they  are  valued  in  the  book 
of  rates. 

PACKERS  are  really,  what  their  title  exprefles,  packers 
as  well  as  preflers  of  all  forts  of  bale  goods  (intended  for 
exportation),  for  the  great  trading  companies  and  merchants, 
for  which  they  are  anfwerable,  if  they  (hould  happen  to  re- 
ceive any  damage  through  bad  package  ; befides  this,  feveral 
of  them  are  confiderable  dealers. 

PACKERSFIELD,  in  Geography , a townlhip  of  New 
Hamplhire,  Chelhire  county,  E.  of  Keene,  on  the  head 
branches  of  Alhuelot  river,  containing  977  inhabitants  ; 86 
miles  W.  of  Portfmouth. 

PACKET,  or  Packet-boat,  a vefiel  appointed  by 
government  to  carry  the  mails  of  letters,  packets,  and  ex- 
prefles, from  one  kingdom  to  another,  by  fea,  in  the  moft 
expeditious  manner.  Thus,  the  packet-boats  under  the 
direction  of  the  poft-mafter-general  of  Great  Britain  carry 
the  mails  from  Dover  to  Calais,  in  time  of  peace  ; from  Fal- 
mouth to  Lifbon,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  Ame- 
rica ; from  Harwich  to  Helvoetfluys,  or  Gottenburgh  and 
Heligoland  ; from  Weymouth  to  Guernfey  and  Jerfey  ; 
from  Parkgate  and  Holyhead  to  Dublin  ; and  from  Milford 
to  Waterfo-d.  See  Post. 

PACK-HORSE,  in  Agriculture,  fuch  a horfe  as  is  em- 
ployed in  carrying  heavy  loads  on  the  back  in  the  manner 
of  a pack. 

For  this  ufe,  horfes  fhould  be  clofe,  well  made,  and  ftrong. 

PACKMOTE  Bay,  in  Geography , a bay  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico. 

PACO  Caatinga,  in  Botany , a coniferous  fpecies  of 
Brafilian  canna.  Margr. 

There  is  a fecond  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  fweetnefs  of  its  leaves  underneath,  and  by  its 
red  flowers  ; and  a third  fpecies,  known  by  its  ceruleous 
tetrapetaHus  flowers.  Ray. 

Paco  Seroca,  Marg.  pifo,  a fpecie3  of  Brafilian  canna, 
which  bears  its  fruit  in  clutters  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ftalk.  The  frelh  leaves,  as  well  as  the  ftalk  and  frujt,  before 
it  is  ripe,  being  rubbed,  give  a fmell  like  ginger,  which  is 
Vol.  XXVI. 


very  grateful,  and  therefore  ferves  inftead  of  fpices.  They 
are  alfo  ufed  in  hot-baths.  Ray. 

PACOLET,  in  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  America,  in 
South  Carolina,  which  unites  with  Broad  river,  30  miles  above 
Tyger  river,  and  24  S.  of  North  Carolina  line.  On  this 
river  are  the  famous  Pacolet  fprings ; 1 7 miles  above  its 
confluence  with  Broad  river. 

PACORUS,  in  Biography,  fon  of  Orodes,  king  of  Par- 
thia,  fignafized  himfelf  by  the  defeat  of  Craflus,  whofe 
army  he  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  in  the  year  53  B.  C.,  and 
whom  he  made  prifoner.  He  took  Syria  from  the  Romans, 
fupported  the  republican  party  of  Pompey,  and  that  of 
the  murderers  of  Julius.  After  ravaging  Syria  and  Judea, 
Ventidius  defeated  him,  and  Pacorus  was  flain  in  battle  in 
the  year  39  B.  C. 

PACOS,  in  Zoology.  See  Camelus  Paco. 

PACOURIA,  in  Botany , a genus  in  Aublet,  t.  105,  who 
names  it  thus  from  the  Caribean  appellation  Pacouri-rana, 
Juflieu  retains  it,  Gen.  148,  exprefling  a doubt  of  its  being 
diftinft  from  Ambelania  of  the  fame  author,  t.  104.  Both 
are  united  by  Schreber  and  Willdenow,  under  the  name  of 
Willughbeia  ; fee  that  article. 

PACOURII,  De  Laet.  a vaft  tree  growing  in  the 
ifland  of  Maragnan,  belonging  to  Brafil ; it  bears  leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  apple-tree,  a white  flower,  and  a fruit  of 
the  bignefs  of  two  fifts.  The  rind  or  peel  of  this  fruit, 
which  is  about  an  inch  thick,  being  boiled  or  preferved  in 
fugar,  is  reckoned  a delicacy.  Ray. 

PACOURINA,  one  of  Aublet’s  unexplained  names. 
See  Haynea. 

PACQUING,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippine  iflands,  to  a fmall  bird  of  the  fparrow 
kind,  but  very  beautifully  variegated.  It  feeds  on  the  feeds 
of  grafs. 

PACK-RAG  Day,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  term, 
fignifying  the  day  after  Martinmas-day,  the  time  of  changing 
farm-fervants. 

PACK-SADDLE,  a faddle  adapted  to  the  carriage  of 
heavy  packs  or  burdens. 

PACK-WAY,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  word, 
fignifying  a bridle-road,  or  horfe-path. 

PACT,  Pactum,  or  PaBion,  in  Law , a covenant  or 
convention  between  two  or  more  parties. 

Ulpian  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  verb  pacifci,  to 
bargain,  agree,  contract:  others,  with  more  probability,  from 
paco,  I appeafe,  or  pacify  : Or  from  pango,  I fix,  efiablifh. 

The  civil  lawyers,  after  Ulpian,  define  the  word  padt,  the 
confent  of  two  or  more  parties  to  the  fame  thing.  “ Duo- 
rum  aut  plurium  in  idem  confenfus,”  lib.  iii.  fe&.  i.ff.  de 
paBis. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  conventions,  viz.  the  pad,  and 
contraB.  A paft  againft  good  manners,  againft  public  or 
natural  equity,  is  null.  It  is  a maxim  in  law,  Ex  nudopaBo 
non  oritur  lex. 

PACTA  Conventa,  in  Poland,  are  the  articles  agreed 
on  between  the  king  and  the  republic,  and  which  they  mu- 
tually oblige  each  other  to  obferve. 

Thefe  ftipulations  were  introduced  after  the  demife  of  Si- 
gifmund  Auguftus,  in  1572,  when  all  title  to  the  crown, 
from  hereditary  right,  was  formally  abrogated,  and  abfolute 
freedom  of  eledtion  eftablifhed.  At  this  era  a charter  of 
immunities  was  drawn  up  at  a general  diet,  to  be  ratified 
by  the  new  fovereign  before  his  election.  The  groundwork 
of  this  charter,  termed  in  the  Polifh  law  “ pafta  conventa,” 
was  the  whole  body  of  privileges  obtained  from  Louis  and 
his  fucceflers,  with  thefe  additions:  1.  The  king  to  be  ele&ive, 
and  his  fucceffor  never  to  be  appointed  during  his  life; 
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2.  The  diets  to  be  affembled  every  two  years  : 3.  Every  noble 
or  gentleman  in  the  whole  realm  to  have  a vote  in  the  diet  of 
eleftion  : 4.  Should  the  king  infringe  the  laws  and  privileges 
of  the  nation,  his  fubjefts  were  abfolved  from  their  oaths  of 
allegiance.  From  this  period,  the  “ pafta  conventa,”  occa- 
fionally  enlarged,  have  been  confirmed  by  every  fovereign  at 
hi3  corpnation. 

PACTOLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Afia, 
which  had  its  rife  on  mount  Emolus,  in  Lydia,  watered  the 
plain  adjoining  to  Sardis,  traverfed  that  town,  and  ran  into 
the  Hermus,  which  difcliarged  itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Smyrna. 
This  river  is  faid  to  have  contained  a quantity  of  gold.  As 
to  the  fable  related  concerning  it,  we  refer  to  Midas. 
The  kings  of  Perfia  obtained  poffeffion  of  the  Paftolus  and 
its  treafures,  by  Cyrus’s  conqueft  of  Lydia.  Xerxes  I. 
drew  gold  from  the  Paftolus,  and  this  valuable  metal  was 
furnilhed  by  it  in  the  time  of  Herodotus : but  it  afterwards 
failed  long  before  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  gold  of  the 
Paftolus  was  derived  from  the  mines  of  mount  Emolus  ; 
and  when  thefe  were  exhaufted,  the  fupply  ®f  the  river  was 
difcontinued.  This  river  was,  according  to  Varro  and 
Chryfoftom,  the  chief  fource  of  the  wealth  of  Crcefus. 

PACUVIUS,  Marcus,  in  Biography , a Latin  tragic 
poet,  was  a native  of  Brundufium,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  filler’s  fon  of  Ennius.  He  flourilhed  about  the  year 
154  B.C.,  and  is  renowned  as  the  friend  and  gueft  of  C.  Le- 
lius.  In  the  rude  (late  of  the  Roman  theatre,  he  obtained 
a high  reputation  ; and  his  tragedy  of  Oreftes  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  his  “ De  Amicitia,”  as  having  been  heard  with 
thunders  of  applaufe.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  fatires, 
and  had  a talent  for  painting.  In  advanced  life  he  retired 
from  Rome  to  Tarentum,  where  he  died,  having  nearly 
reached  his  ninetieth  year.  The  fragments  of  his  work, 
which  Hill  remain,  have  been  publilhed  in  the  “ Corpus  Poe- 
tarum  Latinorum”  of  Mattaire.  Moreri. 

PACY  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Evreux,  feated  on  the  Eure,  and  formerly  furround- 
ed  with  walls  ; 11  miles  E.  of  Evreux.  The  place  contains 
1750,  and  the  canton  9930  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
165  kiliometres,  in  32  communes. 

PACZANOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz  ; 28  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sandomirz. 

PAD,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  a fort  of 
fluffed  cufhion,  a foot-path,  and  alfo  to  an  eafy  paced  horfe. 

Vat)- Saddle.  See  Saddle. 

PADA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Gangpour ; 30  miles  E.  of  Gangpour.  N.  lat. 
21°  58'.  E.  long,  84  39'. 

PADANG,  a fea-port  town  on  the  W.  coafl  of  the 
illand  of  Sumatra.  This  was  the  principal  fettlement  of  the 
Dutch,  who  eftablilhed  themfelves  here  becaufe  it  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Menaycabow,  the  richefl.  feat  of  gold  ; and 
it  was  under  the  government  of  a direftor  and  council.  The 
fort  is  fituated  within  40  yards  of  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  and  is  of  a fquareform,  having  four  baftions  of  {tone, 
and  walls  about  nine  feet  high.  On  the  foutli  fide  of  the 
river  are  high  mountains,  which  extend  to  the  fea-coaft. 
The  water  is  very  good  ; and  both  cattle  and  fruit  are  plen- 
tiful and  cheap.  Padang,  before  its  capture  by  the  Englifh, 
in  1781,  ufed  to  draw  to  itfelf  about  a third  part  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  gold  procured  at  the  feveral  ports  on  the 
W.  coall  of  Sumatra,  which  has  been  ellimated  at  about 
*0  000  ounces  annually.  In  this  place  there  has  been  a 
confiderable  manufafture  of  filagree.  (See  Filigrane.) 
S.  lat.  o°  40'.  E.  long.  99°  48'. 


Padang,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Eall  Indian  fea,  near  the 
W.  coall  of  Borneo.  S.  lat.  o°  33'.  E.  long.  109" 21'. 

Padang- Goochie,  a river  of  Sumatra,  which  divides  the 
Lampoon  country,  or  a portion  of  the  fouthern  extreme 
of  the  illand,  from  Paffumnah,  near  the  fea-coaft. 

PADASJOKI,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland ; 36 
miles  N.E.  of  Tavafthus. 

PADATO,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Cu- 
liacan  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Culiacan. 

PADBERG,  a town  with  a citadel,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Weftphalia  ; 5 miles  E.  of  Brilon. 

PADDA,  or  Rice-bird,  in  Ornithology.  See  Loxia 
Oryzivora. 

Padda.  See  Rice 

PADDINGTON,  in  Geography,  a parifh  and  village  in 
the  hundred  of  Offulfton,  and  county  of  Middlefex,  England, 
is  fituated  at  the  north-weftern  extremity  of  London.  The 
parifh,  which  extends  about  two  miles  in  length,  is  bounded  by 
Kenfington,  St.  Margaret’s,  Weftminfter,  and  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-fquare,  on  the  fouth  ; by  Wilfdon  on  the  north  ; 
by  Mary-le-Bone  on  the  eaft  ; and  by  Kenfington,  and  a 
detached  part  of  Chelfea,  on  the  weft.  According  to  a fur- 
vey,  its  area  comprifes  1197  acres,  3 roods,  and  30  perches, 
of  which  about  one  hundred  acres  are  laid  out  as  garden- 
ground,  and  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  houfes,  and  ap- 
propriated topafturage. 

The  village  of  Paddington  Hands  about  a mile  to  the  north 
of  Tyburn  turnpike.  Like  moil  of  the  other  villages 
connefted  with  the  metropolis,  it  has  increafed  greatly  in  ex- 
tent of  late  years,  and,  fince  the  opening  of  the  canal  in 
1801,  has  become  a place  of  confiderable  commercial  im- 
portance. This  canal,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
parilh,  branches  off  from  the  Grand  Junftion  canal  near 
Norwood,  and  palling  through  the  parilhes  of  Ealing,  Nor- 
thall,  Greenford,  Perivale,  Harrow,  Afton,  Fplham,  Twy- 
ford,  and  Wilfdon,  as  well  as  the  detached  parts  of  Chelfea 
and  Kenfington,  terminates  at  this  village  in  a large  bafin, 
on  the  fides  of  which  are  convenient  wharfs  and  warehoufes, 
belonging  to  the  Paddington  canal  company.  The  advantages 
of  this  cut  mull  be  obvious  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  inland  navigation  of  this  country.  By  entering  the 
Grand  Junftion  canal,  it  affords  to  Paddington,  direftly  or 
indireftly,  a navigable  communication  with  almoft  every 
trading  or  manufacturing  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  New, 
or  Regent’s  canal,  which  is  to  conneft  the  Paddington  canal 
with  the  river  Lea,  and  consequently  with  the  Thames  be- 
low London,  is  now  in  rapid  progrefs  of  execution ; and 
this  may  likewife  be  regarded  as  a meafure  which  promifes 
much  commercial  benefit,  not  only  to  the  capital  but  to  the 
country  at  large. 

Paddington  manor  in  ancient  times  conftituted  part  cf  the 
poffelfions  of  Weftminfter  Abbey  ; at  the  diffolution  it  was 
annexed  to  the  bilhopric  of  Weftminfter;  and  when  that 
fee  was  abolilhed,  foo.n  after  its  eftablilhment,  Edward  VI. 
transferred  it  to  Ridley,  b (hop  of  London,  and  his  fuccef- 
fors,  along  with  theadvov.  Ion  of  the  church,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  firft  become  parochial  about  the  fame  time. 
The  church,  fince  that  period,  has  been  twice  erefted  ; firft 
by  fir  Jofeph  Sheldon,  leffee  of  the  manor,  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  and  again  in  1791,  by  the  parifh,  under  the 
authority  of  an  aft  of  parliament.  It  is  a fqur.re  building, 
with  a projecting  wing  on  each  fide,  and  a portico  of  the 
Doric  order,  fronting  the  fouth.  Several  perfons  of  note 
lie  buried,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  lurroundirg  ceme- 
tery, among  whom  are  John-Hemy  marquis  of  Lanf- 
dov.n,  Dr.  Geddes,  and  the  celebra'ed  fiaiuary  Banks.  In 
Lyffon-Green  is  a fmall  chapel  of  eafe,  called  the  “ Bentinck- 
chapel 
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chapel and  clofe  to  the  Mary-le-Bone  turnpike  is  another 
place  of  worftiip,  ere&ed  within  the  laft  few  months,  and 
denominated  the  “ Paddington  chapel.” 

In  this  parifh  are  the  hamlers  of  Bayfwater,  and  Tyburn. 
Contiguous  to  the  former  are  large  public  tea-gardens,  for- 
merly appropriated  as  phyfic-gardens  by  the  late  fir  John 
Hill.  Here  is.alfo  the  Queen’s  Lying-in  hofpital,  originally 
inftituted  in  1752,  in  St.  George’s  Row,  near  Tyburn  turn- 
pike, but  removed  hither  in  1791.  It  is  an  excellent  efta- 
blifhment,  and  is  much  indebted  for  its  prefent  profperity  to 
the  aftive  exertions  of  their  royal  highnefles  the  dukes  of 
Suflex  and  Cambridge.  Tyburn  is  noted  for  having  been 
the  place  of  execution  for  the  malefa&ors  of  London  and 
Middlefex,  till  the  year  1783.  Here  were  likewife  nine  of 
the  city  conduits,  and  a banquetting-houfe,  belonging  to  the 
lord  mayor,  which  was  demolilhed  in  1737.  None  of  the 
conduits  now  remain,  but  there  is  a large  retervoir  newly  con- 
ftru&ed,  at  a fhort  diftance  to  the  weftward  of  the  canal 
bafin,  whence  a confiderable  divifion  of  the  weft  end  of  the 
town  is  fupplied  with  water. 

Paddington  parifh,  according  to  the  late  parliamentary 
returns  of  1811,  contains  935  houfes,  and  a population  of 
4609  perfons.  A charity-fchool,  eftablifhed  here  in  1802, 
for  thirty  boys  and  the  fame  number  of  girls,  is  fupported 
by  voluntary  contributions  ; and  there  are  feveral  alms-houfes 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor,  the  gifts  of  various  be- 
nefaftors.  Lyfons’s  Environs  of  London,  &c.  vol.  iii.  edit. 
1795.  Supplement  by  the  fame  author,  4to.  1811. 

PADDLE,  a term  ufed  for  a fmall  fluice  ; fuch  are  thofe 
that  fill  and  empty  the  locks  of  a canal.  See  Lock. 

Paddle -hole  is  the  crooked  arch  e e ( Plate  V.  Canals, 
Jig.  36. ) which  gives  a paflage  for  the  water  from  the  up- 
per pound  to  fill  the  lock. 

Paddle  Weirs.  See  LoCK-lVeirs. 

Paddle,  a fort  of  oar  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Africa, 
America,  and  fome  of  the  iflands  in  the  South  Sea.  They 
are  made  of  light  wood  of  various  fhapes,  but  moftly 
fhorter  and  broader  in  the  blade  than  our  oars,  and  inftead  of 
rowing  with  them  horizontally  like  an  oar,  they  manage 
them  very  dextroufly,  in  a perpendicular  manner,  either  for 
rowing  or  fteering. 

Paddle,  in  Glafs-making,  a name  of  an  inftrument  with 
which  the  workman  ftirs  about  the  faxd  and  allies  in  the 
calcar. 

Paddle-S/<t$  in  Agriculture,  an  implement  ufed  by 
ploughmen  to  free  the  (hare  from  ftubble,  earth,  clay,  &c. 
which  impede  its  action. 

PADDOCK,  or  Paddock  Cour/e,  a piece  of  ground, 
generally  taken  out  of  a park,  ordinarily  a mile  long,  and 
a quarter  of  a mile  broad,  encompafied  with  pales  or  a 
wall,  for  the  exhibiting  of  races  with  greyhounds,  for  wagers, 
plates,  or  the  like. 

At  one  end  of  the  paddock  was  a little  houfe,  where  the 
dogs  were  to  be  entered ; and  whence  they  were  flipped  ; 
near  which  were  pens  to  enclofe  two  or  three  deer  for  the 
fport. 

The  deer,  when  turned  loofe,  ran  all  along  by  the  pale  ; 
and  the  fpectators  were  placed  on  the  other  fide. 

Along  the  courfe  were  feveral  pofts  ; viz.  the  law-poft, 
1 60  yards  from  the  dog-houfe  and  pens ; the  quarter  of  a 
mile  poll ; half-mile  poll;  and  pinching  poft ; befide  the 
ditch,  a place  made  to  receive  the  deer,  and  preferve  them 
from  farther  purfuit.  Near  the  ditch  were  placed  judges,  or 
triers.  For  further  particulars,  fee  the  article  Coursing. 

Paddock,  in  Agriculture,  a fmall  field  or  inclofure.  It 
alfo  figmfies  a large  toad. 

PADENS,  in  Commerce,  a fort  of  bitter  almonds  fromPer- 


fia,  which  are  ufed  at  Surat  for  money,  about  60  of  which 
pafs  for  one  pice. 

PADEPATNAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 35  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tanjore. 

PADER,  a river  of  Weftphalia,  which  rifes  near  Pader  - 
born,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  town  is  joined  by  two 
other  ftreams,  and  forms  the  Lippe. 

PADERBORN,  a city  of  Weftphalia,  and  capital  of  a 
bifiiopric  of  the  fame  name.  The  bifiiopric  or  principality 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  county  of  Lippe,  on  the  E.  by 
Heffe  and  Calenberg,  on  the  S.  by  the  duchy  of  Weftpha- 
lia and  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  counties  of  Reitberg  and  Lippe,  in  the  duchy  of  Weft- 
phalia ; its  greateft  length  being  about  44  miles,  and  its 
greateft  breadth  36.  The  greateft  part  of  it  is  fertile,  and 
produces  a good  breed  of  cattle  ; but  fome  part  of  it  is  an 
extenfive  heath.  It  has  fome  good  iron-mines,  fait  and  medi- 
cinal fprings,  and  feveral  rivers  that  abound  in  fifh  : the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Wefer,  Dimel,  Nette,  Lippe, 
Aim,  and  Pader.  In  1802  this  bi(hopric  was  given  to  the 
king  of  Pruflia,  and  by  the  peace  of  Tilfit,  it  became  a pro- 
vince of  the  new  kingdom  of  Weftphalia. 

The  city  was  chofen  by  Charlemagne  as  a place  of  abode, 
when  he  wifhed  to  put  an  end  to  the  Saxon  war  of  30  years’ 
duration  ; accordingly  he  fixed  his  camp  here,  and  erefted 
it  into  a bifiiopric,  which  was  confirmed  by  pope  Leo. 
Hence  the  town  became  confiderable,  and  feveral  diets  were 
aflembled  here.  It  enjoyed  imperial  privileges,  carried  on  a 
great  trade,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns. 
At  prefent  it  has  much  declined,  and  its  trade  is  become 
infignificant.  Befides  the  cathedral,  it  has  a collegiate  and 
two  parifh  churches  ; 42  miles  S.  of  Minden.  N.  lat.  510 
40'.  E.  long.  8°  £4'. 

PADKRNA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Algarve  ; 9 miles  N.  of  Silvas. 

PA  DEW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Sando- 
mirz  ; 32  miles  W.  of  Sandomirz. 

PADIL  LA,  Don  Juan  de,  in  Biography , the  leader  of  a 
popular  infurre&ion  in  Caftile  againft  the  minifters  of 
Charles  V.,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  commendator  of  Caf- 
tile. When  the  cortes,  or  parliament  of  Spain,  aflembled 
in  Gallicia,  and  had  voted  the  emperor  a free  gift,  without 
obtaining  the  redrefs  of  grievances  under  which  the  nation  la- 
boured, the  citizens  took  up  arms,  gained  pofleflion  of  the 
caftle,  eftabliflied  a popular  form  of  government,  and  chofe 
Padilla  as  their  leader.  He  was  well  qualified  for  the  duties 
impofedupon  him,  and  his  zeal  was  animated  by  that  of  his 
wife,  Maria  de  Pacheco,  a lady  of  noble  birth,  great  abili- 
ties, and  unbounded  ambition.  The  regent,  cardinal  Adrian, 
having  fent  a body  of  troops  under  Ronquillo  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  revolted  citizens,  Padilla  came  to  their  afiiftance 
with  a confiderable  reinforcement,  and  gave  Ronquillo  a de- 
feat. He  then,  in  concurrence  with  the  other  leaders,  ap- 
pointed a general  convention  of  the  malcontents,  to  be  held 
at  Avilla.  In  this  aflembly,  deputies  appeared  from  almoit 
all  the  cities  entitled  to  reprefentation  in  the  cortes,  and 
formed  a folemn  league  of  mutual  defence,  under  the  title 
of  the  junta.  They  placed  the  dowager  queen  Joanna, 
who  was  almoft  in  a date  of  mental  debility,  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  renounced  the  authority  of  the  regent, 
and  carried  on  all  their  operations  in  her  name.  Padilla 
next  proceeded  to  Valladolid,  where  he  reduced  Adrian 
to  the  condition  of  a private  perfon,  and  feized  upon  the 
archives  and  feals  of  the  kingdom.  The  junta  then  drew  up 
a remonftrance,  containing  a ftatement  of  grievances,  with 
demands  for  redrefs,  which  ftruck  no  lefs  at  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility  than  at  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown;  and 
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thereby  produced  an  union  of  the  nobles  with  the  royalifts. 
The  junta,  at  fir  ft,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  Padilla,  fub- 
ftituted  at  the  head  of  a large  army  Don  Pedro  de  Giron, 
a nobleman  high  in  rank,  but  wholly  unequal  to  the  truft 
committed  to  him.  Through  his  unlkilfulnefs  the  perfon 
of  the  queen  was  recovered  by  the  royalifts,  together  with 
the  feals  and  public  archives,  and  feveral  of  the  members  of 
the  junta  were  made  prifoners.  Padilla  was  now  raifed  to 
the  chief  command,  and  to  procure  the  necefTary  fupplies  of 
money,  Donna  Maria  went  with  her  train  to  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo,  in  which  was  contained  a vaft  treafure  of  ecclefialti- 
cal  wealth.  She  entered  it  in  folemn  nroceflion,  with  all  the 
marks  of  the  deepeft  forrow  and  contrition,  and  her  train, 
after  much  ceremony,  proceeded  to  the  pillage  which  afforded 
a rich  booty.  Padilla  was  for  a time  fuccefsful  in  various 
fmall  encounters,  but  at  length  the  royal  army  advanced  upon 
them,  in  April  1521,  and  put  them  to  flight  almoft  without 
refiftance.  Padilla  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  rally  them, 
and  refolved  not  to  furvive  the  ruin  of  his  party.  He  rufhed 
among  the  thickeft  of  the  foe,  was  wounded  and  made  pri- 
foner,  together  with  his  principal  officers.  On  the  next  day, 
without  the  form  of  trial,  he  was  led  to  execution.  He  viewed 
the  inftruments  of  death  without  terror  or  difmay,  and  having 
written  two  manly  and  eloquent  letters  to  his  wife,  and  to 
the  city  of  Toledo,  he  quietly  fubmitted  to  his  fate.  When 
the  fenterice  was  read  proclaiming  them  as  traitors,  one  of 
his  fellow  fufferers  betrayed  emotions  of  indignation,  but 
Padilla  reftrained  him,  obferving,  “ that  yefterday  was  the 
time  to  have  a&ed  with  the  fpirit  of  gentlemen  ; to  day  that 
of  dying  with  the  meeknefs  of  Chriftians.”  After  his 
death,  his  widow  Donna  Maria  fupported  the  finking  caufe, 
and  to  revenge  his  fate,  (he  raifed  frefh  forces,  and  ufed  every 
art  to  animate  the  citizens  of  Toledo  to  a vigorous  refiftance. 
She  marched  through  the  ftreets  with  her  fon,  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, feated  on  a mule,  before  whom  a ftandard  was  borne 
reprefenting  his  father’s  execution.  At  length,  however,  the 
city  was  inverted  by  the  vidtors,  and  though  fhe  defended  the 
citadel,  to  which  in  an  early  period  of  the  fiege  fhe  retired, 
with  great  refolution  for  four  months,  (he  was  at  laft  under 
the  neceflity  of  efcaping  in  difguife,  and  fled  to  her  rela- 
tions in  Portugal,  where  (he  ended  her  days.  Robertfon’s 
Hift.  of  Charles  V. 

Padilla,  Lorenzo  de,  one  of  the  hiftoriographers  of 
Charles  V.,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  his  great  eminence  as 
a Spanifh  antiquarian.  He  took  great  pains  in  preferving 
Roman  infcripticns,  and  afcertaining  the  claflical  geography 
of  Spain.  Among  other  works,  he  left  a general  hiftory  of 
Spain,  in  four  parts,  a few  fheets  of  which  have  been 
preferved,  a proof  that  it  had  been  committed  to  the  prefs, 
though  the  impreflion  was  probably  never  completed.  The 
manufcript  is  ftillin  the  Dominican  library  of  St.  Paul’s  at 
Cordova.  Padilla  was  one  of  the  earlieft  genealogical  writers 
among  the  Spaniards.  Gen.  Biog. 

PADLEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Guzerat ; 10  miles  S.  of  Durrampour. 

PADMA,  or  Pedma,  in  Mythology,  is  an  attribute  of 
the  Hindoo  deity,  of  Vifhnu,  and  in  pictures  and  ltatues  is 
generally  feen  in  one  of  his  four  hands,  in  the  form  of  a lo- 
tos or  lotus,  for  which  lovely  aquatic  padma,  or  pedma,  is  a 
Sanfcrit  naime.  (See  Lotos.)  As  there  noticed,  Pedma  is 
a name  of  Lak(hmi,  confort  of  Vilhnu,  as  is  alfo  Ped- 
mala,  and  Pedmalaya.  Pedma-devi,  meaning  goddefs  of 
the  lotos,  or  perhaps  queen  of  beauty,  is  a name  like- 
wife  given  to  Lakflimi,  and  fometimes  to  Parvati,  the  con- 
fort  of  Siva.  Pedma-nabha,  and  Pedmakfha,  denoting  lord 
or  poffeffor  of  the  Pedma,  or  of  Lakfhmi,  are  other  names 
of  Vilhnu.  Kamala  is  another  Sanfcrit  word  for  the  lotos, 
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and  for  the  goddefs  named  after  it,  fimilar  to  Pedma.  ( See 
Kamala  and  I. akshmi.  ) One  of  the  eighteen  facred  my- 
thological poems  is  named  Padma  Purana.  See  Purana. 

PADOBE'  of  Senegal,  in  Ornithology.  See  Turdus 
Erythropterus. 

PADOGI,  a fpecies  of  punifhment  ufed  in  Ruflia.  In 
this  punifhment  the  body  of  the  criminal  is  dripped  to  the 
waift,  and  then  laid  upon  the  ground  ; one  (lave  holds  the 
head  between  his  knees,  and  another  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  ; then  rods  are  applied  to  the  back,  till  fome  perfon 
gives  notice  to  defift,  by  crying  out  enough. — This  punifh- 
ment  is  conlidered  in  Ruflia  merely  as  a corre&ion  of  the 
police,  exercifed  on  the  foldier  by  military  difcipline,  by  the 
nobility  on  their  fervants,  and  by  perfons  in  authority  over 
all  fuch  as  are  under  their  command. 

Ever  fince  the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of 
Ruflia,  the  punifhments  were  reduced  to  two  kinds,  viz.  the 
padogi  and  knout. 

PADOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Ca- 
dorin  ; 12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cadora. 

PADONGMEW,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire,  on  the 
Irawaddy  ; 6 miles  S.W  of  Prone. 

PADOR,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Darnel,  on  the  Senegal. 
N.  lat.  16  40'.  W.  long.  14°  20'. 

PADOUCAS,  a weftern  branch  of  the  river  Miffouri. 
The  inhabitants  of  its  banks  are  called  Padoucas,  and  are 
faid  to  have  been  of  WeKh  origin. 

PADRAMA,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Sardinia. 
N.  lat.  4oJ  38'.  E.  long.  9 53'. 

PADRAN  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.E.  coaft  of  Cochin- 
china.  N.  lat.  11"  24'.  E.  long.  108"  40'. 

PAD  RE  AH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat;  10 
miles  N.  of  Baroach. 

PADROENS,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo  ; 13  miles  W.  of  Mertola. 

PAD  RON,  El,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  fituated  on 
the  Ulla  ; anciently  called  “Iris  Fluvia 15  miles  S.  of 
Santiago. 

Padron,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Africa. 
S.  lat.  6 . E.  long.  12  20'. 

PADSHAWPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan;  30  miles 
S.  of  Delhi. 

PADSTOW,  or  Petrocstow,  a market  and  fea-port 
town  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder,  and  county  of  Cornwall, 
England,  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Padftow  haven,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Camel  or  Allan,  which  falls  into  the 
Briftol  channel.  It  is  diftant  243  miles  W S.W.  from  Lon- 
don, and  30  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Launcefton.  This  town 
is  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  fpot  where 
St.  Patrick  founded  the  firft  religious  houfe  in  Cornwall,  when 
he  arrived  from  Ireland  in  the  year  432.  It  was  ficft  called  Lo- 
denick,  and  afterwards  Adelftow,  from  king  Athelftan,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  conferred  many  privileges  on  the  inha- 
bitants. The  market-day  here  is  on  Saturday,  weekly,  and  here 
are  two  fairs  during  the  year.  The  harbour  is  among  the  belt  on 
the  north  coaft,  though  much  obftru&ed  by  land,  except  in  the 
middle  channel,  by  which  veffels  of  large  burden  may  enter, 
and  find  a commodious  anchorage.  Padftow  is  governed  by 
a portreeve,  aflifted  by  a certain  number  of  the  mod  refpeft- 
able  inhabitants.  Its  chief  fupport  is  derived  from  the  (hare 
it  poffeffes  in  the  pilchard  fifhery,  and  the  cuftom  of  the  nu- 
merous fmall  veffels  which  refort  to  the  harbo  r in  the  event 
of  contrary  winds,  or  ftrefs  of  weather.  Humphrey  Pri- 
deaux,  the  learned  dean  of  Norwich,  author  of  the  “ Con- 
nexion of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,”  was  a native  of  this 
town.  According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  181 1,  the 
pari(h  of  Padftow  contains  237  houfes,  and  a population  of 
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1498  perfons.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii.  by 
E.  W.  Brayley,  and  John  Britton,  F.S.A. 

PADUA,  a city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  Paduan, 
on  a fmall  river,  which  runs  into  the  Brenta.  The  right  of 
citizens  was  granted  to  it  by  the  Romans,  and  they  allowed 
it  to  choofe  a fenate.  It  was  deftroyed  by  A tila,  repaired 
by  Narfes,  and  again  deftroyed  by  the  Lombards ; it  was 
often  ravaged,  and  as  conftantiy  re-eftablifhed.  In  1406,  it 
was  taken  from  the  dukes  of  Milan  by  the  Venetians,  and 
the  territory  annexed  to  their  republic.  Padua  is  a place  of 
confiderable  extent,  containing  26  parifhes,  4 hofpitals,  41 
convents,  7 gates,  7 ftone  bridges,  9 fquares,  and  a great 
number  of  beautiful  edifices  or  palaces  : neverthelefs  it  is 
poor,  and  the  ftreets  are  in  general  narrow,  dark,  dirty,  and 
ill  paved.  The  univerfity  was  founded  by  Charlemagne, 
and  much  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  and  pope 
Urban  IV.,  but  it  has  lately  declined  much  from  its  former 
reputation.  Padua  is  the  fee  of  a biftiop,  fuffragan  of  Udina. 
The  cathedral  is  well-built.  The  church  of  St.  Antony, 
the  patron  of  the  city,  is  large  and  beautiful.  The  town- 
houfe  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fenate-houfe,  and 
is  a grand  ftrufture.  This  city  is  fortified  and  governed  by 
a podettat.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  eftimated  at 
38,000.  This  is  an  ancient  town,  and  fome  have  pretended 
that  it  was  built  by  Antenor,  after  the  deftru&ion  of  Troy  ; 
22  miles  W.  of  Venice.  N.  lat.  45°  24'.  E.  long.  io°  52'. 

PADUAKANS,  in  Sea  Language,  a name  given  by 
the  Macafl'ars  to  their  proas.  See  Proa. 

PADUAN,  in  Geography , a country  of  Italy,  bounded 
on  the  N by  the  Trevifan,  on  the  E.  by  the  Dogado  of  Ve- 
nice, on  the  S.  by  the  Polefino,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Vi- 
centin  ; about  35  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  28  from  E.  to 
W.  ; being  formerly  a part  of  Lombardy.  The  air  is  fa- 
lubrious,  except  in  a few  places  fituated  near  the  fait  marfhes. 
The  land  is  flat,  and  the  eminences  are  hillocks  rather  than 
mountains,  and  produce  grapes  of  excellent  flavour,  oranges, 
and  other  fruit,  exclufively  of  corn,  hemp,  rice,  various 
fruits,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  afpedl  of  the 
country  prefents  plantations  of  vines.  Here  are  alfo  com- 
mons for  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  mulberries  for  the  culture 
of  filk,  which  yields  a confiderable  trade.  Upon  the  whole 
we  may  obferve,  that  this  country  has  been  denominated  a 
fecond  paradife,  and  the  garden  of  Europe.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  has  been  eftimated  at  300,000.  The  rivers 
Adige,  Brenta,  Bachiglione,  and  Mufona,  though  they  fome- 
times  do  injury  by  overflowing  their  bank?,  contribute  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  country,  particularly  by  promoting  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  and  by  giving  motion  to  a number  of  mills. 
Thisiountry,  which  in  1405  became  fubjeft  to  the  dominion 
of  Venice,  followed  its  fate,  under  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
French  revolution,  in  being  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  principal  places  are  Padua,  Anguilara,  Arqua, 
Campo  S.  Pietro,  Cittadella,  Efte,  and  Monfelice. 

Paduan,  among  Medalijls,  a modern  medal  made  in 
imitation  of  the  antique  ; or  a new  medal  ftruck  with  all  the 
marks  and  chara&ers  of  antiquity. 

The  name  is  taken  from  Paduan , Paduanus , a famous 
Italian  painter,  who  fucceeded  fo  well  in  the  impofture,  if 
it  may  be  fo  called,  that  the  beft  judges  are  at  a lofs  to  dif- 
tingmfh  His  medals  from  the  genuine  ones. 

This  Paduan  was  thus  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Padua  ; his  proper  name  was  Giovanni  Cavino  ; others  fay, 
Lewis  Lee  ; he  flourifhed  in  the  feventeenth  century.  Go- 
theb  Rink  adds,  that  he  had  an  afLciate  in  this  forgery, 
called  Alexander  Baffianus.  His  fon  Octavian,  though  born 
at  Rome,  was  alfo  called  the  Paduan. 

Paduan  is  properly  applicable  to  thofe  medals  only, 


which  are  ftruck  on  the  matrices  of  the  elder  Paduan  ; which 
are  ftill  preferved.  Though  it  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  ge- 
neral for  all  medals  of  this  kind. 

Joubert  obferves,  that  there  have  been  a Paduan  and  Par- 
mefan  in  Italy,  and  a Carteron  in  Holland,  who  had  the 
knack  of  imitating  the  antique  in  perfe&ion.  The  Par- 
mefan  was  Laurentius  Parmefanus.  We  may  alfo  add 
another  Italian  who  excelled  in  this  way,  viz.  Valerius  Bel- 
lus  Vicentinus ; but  his  medals  are  not  fo  common  as  thofe  of 
the  reft. 

PADUANINO,  Dario,  in  Biography.  His  real  name 
was  Dario  Varotori,  but  he  is  better  known  under  the  one 
by  which  we  have  defignated  him.  He  was  born  at  Verona 
in  1539,  and  at  firft  attached  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  archi- 
tefture  ; but  afterwards  received  inftruftions  in  painting 
from  Paul  Veronefe,  and  became  a very  fkilful  artift.  His 
fame  refts  principally  upon  the  pi&ures  he  painted  for  the 
churches  in  Padua  and  in  Venice,  but  there  are  many  very 
graceful  and  agreeable  produftions  of  his  upon  a fmaller  fcale 
fcattered  about,  and  fome  few  are  found  in  this  country. 
They  indicate  a lively  and  brilliant,  though  not  a profound 
genius,  and  exhibit  the  gay  effedt  of  the  Venetian  ftyle, 
which  he  adopted  in  a pleating  manner. 

He  was  renowned  for  his  piety  as  well  as  for  his  ingenuity; 
and  in  the  adt  of  returning  thanks  at  the  fhnne  of  the  Virgin, 
in  Padua,  for  having  been  miraculoufly  preferved  when  a 
fcaffolding  had  broken  and  fell  with  him,  he  was  fmitten 
with  apoplexy,  and  died  at  the  age  of  57,  anno  1596.  He 
left  a fon,  Alexander  Varotori,  called  alfo  Paduanino,  who 
was  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  his  father,  though  he  was  not  with- 
out merit.  He  died  in  1650,  at  the  age  of  60. 

A daughter  alfo  of  Dario’s  excelled  in  portraiture.  Her 
name  was  Chiari,  and  ihe  is  highly  praifed  by  Rodolfi. 

PADULA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Nardo. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra ; 14  miles  N.  of  Policaftro. 

PADUS,  in  Botany,  a name  borrowed  from  Theo- 
phraftus,  who  gives  no  other  account  of  his  kxcIoc,  than  that 
■it  greatly  delights  in  a fhady  fituation,  like  the  Yew,  and 
another  plant  which  he  denominates  0f*v?raXo;,  and  which 
fome  have  guefled  to  be  the  Guelder-rofe,  Viburnum  Opulus. 
Padus  is  now  applied  to  the  Bird  Cherry,  Prunus  Padus  of 
Linnseus  ; a tree  to  which  the  above  account  is  hardly  fuit- 
able,  but  which  is  neverthelefs  confidered  as  the  plant  of 
Theophraftus  by  his  recent  commentator  Mr.  Stackhoufe; 

Padus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  Po,  a river  of  Gallia 
Tranfpadana,  commencing  towards  the  W.  at  mount  Vefa- 
lus  and  running  eaftwards,  fo  as  to  difcharge  itfelf  into  the 
Adriatic  gulf  by  many  mouths,  in  which  cafe  the  Greeks 
called  it  “ Eridanos”  or  “ Eridan.”  The  origin  of  the  name 
has  been  traced  by  etymologifts  to  a corruption  of  the 
Celtic  “ boden,”  whofe  root  is  “ bod”  or  “pot,”  and  re- 
fers to  its  height  and  depth.  According  to  Pliny  the  Po 
received  30  rivers ; but  Cluvier  reckons  as  many  as  40 ; 
under  which  number  they  muft  have  comprehended  many 
torrents,  which  become  dry  in  fummer. 

PADUTI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Citra  ; 4 miles  E.  of  Rofano. 

PiE  AN,  •aa.ia.y,  in  Antiquity,  a hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
or  fome  other  of  the  gods ; chiefly  ufed  on  occafion  of  vic- 
tory and  triumph.  They  were  lung  in  the  proceffion  at  the 
Panathenaia. 

Feftus  derives  the  word  olvo  tov  «wa»,  ferire,  to  fmite,Jhoot: 
but  Hefychius  rather  takes  Apollo  to  have  been  denomi- 
nated P* an,  from  irxiu,  StpaMretw,  I heal ; in  allufion  to  his 
being  the  deity  of  medicine. 

The 
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The  Paean  took  its  name  from  Apollo  himfelf ; who  was 
denominated  Paon  ; becaufe  in  his  combat  with  the  ferpent 
Python,  his  mother  Latona  encouraged  him  to  make  ufe 
of  his  arrows,  by  crying  frequently,  id  wai,  i»  mxi,  do  boy , 
bravely  boy. 

P^ean  or  Paon  is  alfo  a name  of  a foot  in  the  ancient 
poetry ; fo  called,  as  commonly  fuppofed,  becaufe  appro- 
priated to  the  hymn  Psean ; though  Quinttilian  derives  the 
name  from  its  inventor  Paon,  a phylician.  There  were  four 
kinds  of  feet  called  Paeans. 

The  firft  Paean  confifts  of  four  fyllables,  one  of  which  is 
long,  and  the  reft  Ihort,  as  colligere ; the  fecond  is  com- 
pofed  of  a Ihort,  a long,  and  two  (horts,  as  refolvere  ; the 
third  of  two  long,  a Ihort,  and  a long,  as  communicant ; and 
the  fourth  of  three  Ihort  and  one  long,  as  temeritas 

PAiCILI  A,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  Schoneveldt, 
and  fome  others,  to  the  fiih  called  by  mo  ft  authors  the 
mujlela  foflilis.  It  is  properly  a fpecies  of  cobitis,  and  is  called 
by  Artedi  the  blueifb  cobitis,  with  five  longitudinal  black  lines 
on  the  body.  See  Cobitis  Fojfilis. 

PjEDARTHROCACE,  from  a child,  *&o>,  a 
joint,  and  kocxov,  an  evil,  in  Surgery,  a fcrofulous  fwelling  of 
a joint ; a difeafe  to  which  children  are  particularly  f bjeft. 

PALDERIA,  in  Botany,  appears  to  have  been  fo  called 
by  Linnaeus  from  Paderos,  an  opal,  in  allufion  to  the  tranf- 
parency  and  changeable  colour  of  its  berry.  Linn.  Mant.  7. 
Schreb.  161.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1219.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift. 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  63.  Juft.  205.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  166. — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  turbinate, 
with  five  teeth,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel- 
fhaped,  hairy  internally  ; limb  in  five  fmall  fegments.  Siam. 
Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  various  in  length,  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tube;  anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pifl.  Germen 
roundilh,  inferior ; ftyle  capillary,  cloven,  the  length  of  the 
corolla ; ftigmas  Ample.  Peric.  Berry  fmall,  ovate,  inflated, 
brittle.  Seeds  two,  ovate. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-lhaped,  hairy  within.  Berry 
inflated,  brittle,  with  two  feeds.  Style  cloven. 

1.  P . fatida.  Stinking  Opal-berry.  Linn.  Mant.  52. 
Banks  Icon.  Kaempf.  t.  9.  Lamarck  f.  1.  (Convolvulus 
foetidus ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  6.  436.  t.  160.)  — Leaves 
ovato-lanceolate,  or  fomewhat  heart-fhaped.  Panicles  cy- 
mofe.  Germen  fmooth.  Corolla  externally  downy.  — Na- 
tive of  China,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  ifland  of  Mauritius. 
A climbing  fhrub.  with  long,  fmooth,  flender,  twining, 
compound,  leafy  branches,  fpreading  to  a great  extent  over 
the  neighbouring  bullies  and  trees.  Leaves  oppofite,  on 
long  roughilh  ftalks,  lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  various  in 
breadth,  more  or  lefs  ovate  or  rounded  at  the  bafe,  fome- 
times  heart-lhaped.  Stipulas  within  the  footjlalks,  Ihort,  tri- 
angular, deciduous.  Panicles  axillary,  compound,  forked, 
cymofe,  flender,  more  or  lefs  downy.  BraBeas  fmall,  mem- 
branous, jagged.  Germen  and  calyx  fmooth  and  Ihining, 
fmall.  Corolla  about  half  an  inch  long  ; externally  downy 
and  greyilh,  internally  of  a deep  purplifh  brown,  lined  with 
hairs.  Berry  the  fize  of  a currant,  globofe  or  oblong, 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  fmooth,  Ihining,  very  brittle,  pale 
green  and  femitranfparent,  finally  yellowifh.  Rumphius 
fays  the  leaves  are  very  foetid  when  rubbed,  or  when  the  fun 
ftiines  upon  them,  infomuch  that  thofe  who  pafs  by  where 
the  plant  grows,  are  greatly  annoyed  with  the  fmell.  This 
odour  is  of  a ftercoraceous  kind,  like  that  of  another  plant 
of  the  fame  natural  order,  Ernodea  montana,  Sm.  Prodr. 
FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1. 98.  (See  Eunodea.)  We  have  feen 
the  Paderia  in  the  ftoves  at  Paris  in  1 786,  and  have  per- 


ceived this  fmell.  This  plant  is  faid  to  have  been  brought 
to  Kew  in  1806,  but  has  not  yet  flowered.  One  of  Lin- 
naeus’s fpecimens  from  China,  on  which  the  Alining  berries 
though  dried  are  very  beautiful,  has  heart-lhaped  leaves, 
exaftly  like  Kaempfer’s  plate,  with  very  downy  Jlalks  both 
to  the  leaves  and  flower.  Mod  fpecimens  accord  with  the 
figures  of  Rumphius  and  Lamarck ; yet  we  do  not  fee  fuf- 
ficient  grounds  to  diftinguilh  theirs  as  a fpecies,  from  that 
of  Kaempfer. 

2.  P.  fragrans.  Fragrant  Opal-berry.  Lamarck  Diift. 
v.  2.  260.  Illuftr.  t.  166.  f.  2.  Willd.  n.  2. — Leaves  ellip- 
tical. Panicles  corymbofe.  Germen  downy.  Tube  of  the 
corolla  fmooth.  Gathered  in  woods  in  the  ifland  of  Mauri- 
tius, by  Commerfon,  who  taking  it  for  a new'  genus,  named 
it  Danais  in  allufion  to  the  hiltory  of  the  Danaides  who 
murdered  their  hulbands,  “ becaufe,”  fays  he,  “ where  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  luxuriant,  the  male  or  the  female 
organs  are  rendered  abortive.”  This  is  abundantly  diftinft 
from  the  firft  fpecies,  in  its  more  elliptical  and  brighter- 
coloured  leaves ; but  more  efpecially  in  its  corymbofe  downy 
panicles,  downy  germen  and  calyx,  and  longer,  more  flender, 
corolla,  whofe  tube  is  quite  fmooth,  even  though  the  limb  be 
iometimes  flighty  hairy  at  the  back.  The  flowers  are  faid 
to  have  the  fcent  of  a Narciffus,  but  even  more  delightful ; 
their  colour  is  red.  Commerl'on  defcribes  the  fruit  as 
globular. 

PiEDEROTA.  See  Hbmimekis  and  Wulfevia. 
The  name  is  ancienc,  and  has  been  applied  by  fome  to  a 
fpecies  of  Teucrium,  by  others  to  the  Acanthus  fpinof us. 

PiEDO-BAPTISM,  a compound  of  -nraiofe ■•,  infant, 
and  /SaTrJts-p©',  baptifm,  infant  baptifm,  or  that  conferred  on 
children.  See  Baptism. 

PiEDO-B  A.PTISTS,  formed  of  vsx wa*3«.;>  infant, 
and  I baptize,  are  thofe  who  maintain  that  baptifm 

(hould  be  adminiitered  to  infants.  In  fupport  of  this 
opinion,  they  plead,  that  if  infants,  under  the  Chriftian  dif- 
penfation,  were  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  baptifm,  the 
Chriftian  inftitution  muft  appear,  in  this  refpeft,  to  be  lefs 
complete  and  perfeft  than  that  qf  the  Jews : and  it  is  not 
likely,  by  arguing  a priori,  that  God  would  appoint  an  ex- 
ternal fign  of  peculiar  diftmction  and  benefit  for  children 
under  the  patriarchal  and  Jewifh  conftitution,  without  any 
fimilar  appointment  under  the  Chriftian  difpenfation ; more 
efpecially  as  the  firft  profelytes  to  Chriftian’ty,  and  thofe  in 
particular  who  were  converted  from  among  the  Jews,  would 
naturally  expeft  fome  token  of  diftinftion  and  privilege,  com- 
prehending their  children,  and  refembling  in  its  defign, 
though  milder  in  its  nature,  that  which  Chriftianity  had 
abrogated.  This  expe&ation  was  farther  encouraged  by 
the  very  condefcending  and  affeftionate  manner  in  which  our 
Lord  expreffes  himfelf  concerning  infants ; particularly  when 
he  fays,  Marx  x.  14.  “ Of  fuch  is  the  kingdom  of  God;” 
which  fome  underhand  to  fignify,  that  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Chriftian  church  belong  to  fuch.  With  thefe 
views,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  to  what  fubje&s  they  would 
apply  the  general  charge  to  baptize  profelytes,  unlefs  they 
had  been  dire&ed  and  reftri&ed  by  fome  exprefs  order. 

An  order  of  limitation  was  abfolntely  neceflary  to  prevent 
their  miftakmg  the  proper  fubje&s  of  baptifm,  and  mifap- 
plying  this  ordinance,  if  infants  were  to  be  excluded.  This 
would  be  the  more  likely,  as  they  would  explain  the  precepts 
ot  Chrift,  concerning  baptifm,  by  the  cuftom  prevailing 
among  the  Jews,  in  his  time : and  as  it  was  the  practice, 
when  profelytes  came  over  to  the  Jewilh  religion,  to  baptize 
the  children  with  the  parents,  the  apoltles  would  naturally 
conclude,  that  children  were  included  in  the  general  com- 
mifiion.  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
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Mr.  Wall  has  endeavoured  to  (hew,  from  the  books  of 
the  Jews  themfelves,  and  thofe  of  others,  that  underftood 
the  Jewifh  cuftoms,  and  have  written  concerning  them,  that 
it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Jews  before  our  Saviour’s  time,  and, 
as  they  affirm,  from  the  beginning  of  their  law,  to  baptize 
as  well  as  circumcife  any-  profelyte  that  joined  them  from 
other  nations,  and  with  him,  at  his  defire,  his  infant  children 
likewife. 

Moreover,  the  advocates  for  infant  baptifm  urge  more 
direftly  the  argument  from  circumcifion  after  this  manner  : 
the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  was  a covenant  of  grace, 
by  which  fpiritual  and  eternal  bleffings  were  promifed  to  him 
(fee  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32.  Heb.  xi.  6.  Rom.  iv.  11  — 17. 
Gal.  iii.  6. — 18.  29.)  and  as  fuch  comprehended  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  and  their  feed.  Circumcifion  was  inftituted 
by  God  as  a token  of  that  covenant,  and  as  fuch,  he  com- 
manded that  it  fhould  be  adminiftered  to  the  infant  offspring 
of  his  covenant  people.  Gen.  xvii.  1 — 4.  And  yet,  though 
the  covenant  endureth,  that  ancient  token  of  it  is  abolifhed  ; 
nor  is  there  any  external  fign  or  feal  of  it,  under  the  Chrif- 
tian  difpenfation,  except  baptifm.  We  have,  therefore,  rea- 
fon  to  think,  that  this  ordinance  was  intended  to  fucceed 
circumcifion,  as  it  refembles  it  in  many  refpefts,  and  feems 
to  be  called  the  circumcifion  of  Chrift,  by  the  apoftle  Paul, 
Col.  ii.  II,  12.  And  inafmuch  as  circumcifion  was  adminif- 
tered to  infants,  in  token  of  this  covenant,  baptifm,  being  its 
fubftitute  and  antitype,  ought  to  be  adminiftered  to  infants 
likewife.  Confult  Afts,  ii.  39.  Rom.  xi.  17,  &c. 

Another  argument  for  infant  baptifm  is  deduced  from  the 
words  of  the  apoftle.  1 Cor.  vii.  14.  which  are  fuppofed  to 
have  a direft  reference  to  infant  baptifm  ; becaufe  holy  often 
fignifies  thofe  that  might  be  admitted  to  facred  rites,  and 
unclean  fuch  as  were  to  be  excluded  from  them.  Doddr. 
in  loc. 

The  Paedo-baptifts  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  direft 
and  exprefs  command  to  baptize  infants ; but  appealing  to 
the  hiftory  of  the  adminiftration  of  baptifm,  they  argue, 
that  the  apoftles  are  faid  to  have  baptized  whole  families, 
(Afts,  xvi.  15.  33.  1 Cor.  1.  16.),  and,  therefore,  probably 
infants,  comprehended  under  this  general  denomination. 
And  they  apprehend,  that  they  have  been  able  to  trace  fuch 
intimations  at  leaft  of  infant  baptifm,  in  the  earlieft  ages  of 
the  church,  as  may,  to  a high  degree  of  probability,  prove 
it  to  be  an  apoftolic,  and  confequently  divine  inftitution. 

Irenseus,  who  was  born  about  the  time  of  St.  John’s 
death,  and  probably  of  Chriftian  parents,  mentions  infants 
among  the  regenerate,  i.  c.  the  baptized,  as  the  word  gene- 
rally fignifies  in  his  writings. 

Juftin  Martyr,  about  forty  years  after  the  time  of  the 
apoftles,  fpeaks  of  fome  who  had  been  made  difciples  from 
their  infancy. 

Tertullian,  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  apoftles, 
though  he  advifes  parents  to  defer  baptizing  their  children, 
except  when  their  lives  were  in  danger,  fpeaks  of  the  prac- 
tice as  generally  received  and  obferved  i his  time. 

Cyprian,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
apoftles,  is  allowed  by  all  to  fpeak  exprefsly  of  infant  bap- 
tifm, as  generally  ufed  in  the  church ; and  we  learn,  that, 
in  his  time,  A.  D.  253,  a queftion  being  agitated  among 
fixty-fix  bifhops,  in  the  council  of  Carthage,  Whether 
an  infant  muft  be  kept  till  he  was  eight  days  old  before 
he  be  baptized,  all  unanimoufly  gave  their  opinion  t©  the 
contrary. 

There  are  many  paffages  that  exprefsly  refer  to  infant 
baptifm  in  the  works  of  Origen,  who  was  born  of  Chriftian 
parents ; and  as  his  father  was  martyred  in  the  year  202, 
■when  he  was  feventeen  years  old,  the  remoter  Chriftians  ot 


his  family  muft  have  been  nearly  contemporary  with  the 
apoftles. 

In  the  Apoftolic  Conftitutions,  which  are  allowed  to  be 
very  ancient,  exprefs  mention  occurs  of  infant  baptifm,  as 
commanded  by  Chrift.  Matth.  xix.  14. 

The  learned  Wall,  who  took  great  pains  in  this  inquiry, 
informs  us,  that,  in  the  firft  four  hundred  years  after  the 
apoftles,  there  appears  to  be  only  one,  viz.  Tertullian, 
who,  in  fome  cafes,  advifed  the  delay  of  infant  baptifm ; 
and  another,  viz.  Gregory,  who  praftifed  fuch  delay  in 
the  cafe  of  his  own  children  : but  no  fociety  of  men  adopted 
this  opinion,  nor  did  any  one  perfon  pretend  to  fay  it  was 
unlawful  to  baptize  infants  : and  in  the  next  feven  hundred 
years,  there  is  not  fo  much  as  one  man  to  be  found,  that 
either  fpoke  for  or  praftifed  any  fuch  delay  ; and,  if  truth 
were  to  be  determined  by  numbers,  the  general  and  uniform 
praftice  of  the  Chriftian  church  is  very  much  in  favour  of  in- 
fant baptifm. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bantifts  plead,  that  infants  are 
incapable  of  complying  with  the  terms  required  in  order  to 
baptifm,  i.  e.  repentance  and  faith,  and  of  receiving  thofe 
inftruftions  which  Chrift  directed,  as  previous  to  it.  Matt, 
xxviii.  19.  compared  with  1 Peter,  iii.  21.  But  the  Paedo- 
baptifts  reply,  that  thofe  inftruftions  and  conditions  were 
required  only  of  thofe  who  were  capable  of  them.  Befides, 
the  word  ixa,Qr!1tv<r*riz,  which  fome  underftand  of  teaching, 
previous  to  baptifm,  may  fignify  make  difciples : and  that  in- 
fants may  be  comprehended  under  that  na::  e,  fome  have 
argued  trom  Afts,  xv.  10.  The  word  ufed  by  Juftin 
Martyr,  in  the  paffage  above  cited,  and  applied  to  infants, 
is  tpy-Mwo-ccv.  And  it  has  been  farther  alleged,  that  the 
penmen  of  fcripture,  and  other  Chriftian  writers,  have  com- 
monly ufed  the  word  to  fignify  the  reception  of  any  one  to 
the  number  and  degree  of  difciples,  as  preparatory  to  fub- 
fequent  inftruftion  ; fo  that  perfons,  thus  received  in  order 
to  be  taught,  were,  before  the  inftruftion  itfelf,  denominated 
difciples.  Compare  Luke,  ix.  £7.  and  Matt.  viii.  19,  20, 
21.  Eufebius  Evang.  Demon!!.  lib.  iii.  feft.  7.  where  he 
ftyles  thofe  who  were  defirous  of  learning  of  Chrift,  his 
difciples. 

It  is  farther  objefted,  that  infants  are  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving any  benefit  from  baptifm  ; and  that,  in  this  cafe, 
the  ordinance  is  expofed  to  contempt.  The  Paedo-baptifts 
reply  to  this  objeftion,  by  maintaining,  on  the  contrary, 
that  there  are  many  advantages  refulting  from  baptifm  ad- 
miniftered to  infants,  both  to  them  and  principally  to  their 
parents,  whofe  immediate  aft  it  is  ; that  an  ordinance,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  Chrift,  who  was  himfelf  baptized,  may  fometimes 
be  adminiftered  to  thofe  who  are  not  capable  of  all  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  it  was  originally  inftituted,  and  which  it 
may  fubferve  with  cegard  to  others ; and  ftill  farther,  that 
this  argument  agamft  baptizing  infants,  by  proving  too 
much,  proves  nothing : for  if  infants  are  incapable  of  the 
ends  of  baptifm,  under  the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  infants 
under  former  difpenfations  were  equally  incapable  of  the  ends 
of  circumcifion ; and,  therefore,  fuch  an  inftitution  was 
ufelefs  and  improperly  enjoined. 

The  objeftion  founded  on  the  filence  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  with  regard  to  infants  as  the  fubjefts  of  baptifm,  is 
already  anfwered,  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  the 
objeftion  retorted  again!!  the  Baptifts  themfelves.  The 
hiftory  of  the  praftice  of  baptizing  infants  has  been  already 
ftated ; and  though  ;t  is  urged,  that  Juftin  Martyr  contends 
for  a profeffion  of  faith  as  neceffary  in  order  to  baptifm, 
whence  was  derived  the  ufe  of  fponfors,  in  the  cafe  of  in- 
fants, it  is  anfwered  by  the  Pjedo-baptifts,  that  Juftin  fpeaks 
of  the  adult,  or  may  confider  the  confeffion  of  the  fponfor 
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as  the  child’s,  being  made  in  his  name  : and  this  is  the  more 
probable,  as  the  fubfequent  fathers  ufe  the  fame  language 
long  after  infant  baptifm  was  the  prevailing  pra&ice. 

The  Paedo-baptifts  alfo  differ  from  the  Baptifts  as  to  the 
mode  of  adminiftering  the  Chriftian  ordinance.  The  former 
perform  it  by  fprinkling  or  pouring  on  water ; the  latter, 
by  the  immerfion  of  the  whole  body,  which  they  contend 
to  be  an  effential  circumftance.  In  favour  of  immerfion  it 
is  pleaded,  that  the  word  0oc being  derived  from  /SaTrlw, 
properly  Signifies  to  plunge : on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged, 
that  in  this  diminutive  and  derivative  form  it  may  fignify 
any  method  of  wafhing,  and  is  fometimes  ufed  in  fcripture 
for  wafhing  things  which  were  not  dipped  in  water,  but  on 
which  it  was  poured.  Compare  Luke,  xi.  38.  Mark,  vii.  4. 
and  thofe  paffages  in  which  the  pouring  out  of  the  fpint  is 
called  baptifm,  Afts,  i.  5.  ch.  xi.  15,  16;  to  which  fome 
add,  1 Cor.  x.  2.  obferving  that  /3xn]u  is  never  ufed  for 
baptifm. 

Farther,  the  Baptifts  argue,  that  John  performed  his 
baptifm  by  immerfion,  and  that  his  praftice  is  obligatory 
upon  all  Chriftians.  To  this  fome  have  replied,  that  John’s 
baptifm  is  diftinguifhed  from  Chriftian  baptifm,  and  that 
fome,  who  had  received  his  baptifm,  were  again  baptized  in 
the  name  of  Chrift.  (A&s,  xix.  3,  4,  5.)  And,  therefore, 
that  his  example  does  not  bind  Chriftians.  However,  it  is 
at  leaft  doubtful  whether  John,  who  was  of  the  line  of  the 
priefts  that  had  been  always  ufed  to  perform  their  purifica- 
tions by  fprinkling,  did  really  baptize  by  immerfion.  On 
the  affirmative  it  is  urged,  that  we  read  of  his  baptizing  (tv) 
in  Jordan : but  to  this  is  anfwered,  that  sv  fignifies  by,  at, 
or  with , and  confequently  furnifhes  no  proof  that  John 
plunged  his  difciples  into  the  river  of  Jordan.  It  is  farther 
pleaded,  that  he  chofe  a place  for  this  purpofe,  where  there 
was  much  water ; and  this  he  might  have  done,  for  the  con- 
venience of  fprinkling  as  well  as  of  plunging,  confidering 
the  numbers  that  reforted  to  his  baptifm,  Matt.  lii.  5.  It 
is  improbable,  that  fuch  multitudes  of  both  fexes,  and  at  a 
diftance  from  their  own  habitations,  fhould  be  baptized  in 
any  other  mode. 

Another  argument,  in  favour  of  immerfion,  is  drawn 
from  the  account  of  Philip  and  the  eunuch,  Afts,  viii.  38, 
39,  who  went  down  (eej)  into  the  water  ; and,  after  the  bap- 
tifm, they  are  both  faid  to  come  up  (ex)  out  of  the  water. 
But  many  paffages  might  be  cited,  where  eij  fignifies  to  or 
1 into,  and  ex,  from.  Matt.  xv.  24.  chap.  xvii.  27.  chap.  iii. 
II.  John,  ix.  1.  2 Cor.  v.  1.  Rev.  xix.  5. 

It  is  farther  argued,  that  plunging  alone  reprefents  our 
being  buried  with  Chrift  in  baptifm,  and  confequently  that 
this  ceremony  is  effential.  Compare  Rom.  vi.  4.  Col.  ii.  2. 
The  Paedo-baptifts,  though  they  allow  that  there  is  in  thefe 
paffages  an  allufion  to  the  mode  of  baptifm  which  then 
generally  prevailed,  maintain,  that  in  the  inlhtution  of  the 
ordinance,  there  is  no  declaration  that  it  was  chiefly  defigned 
to  reprefent  this,  and  perfons  were  baptized  before  it  was 
enerally  known  that  Chrift  Ihould  die  and  artfe  from  the 
ead.  Our  being  cleanfed  from  fin  feems  to  be  the  thing 
primarily  intended,  which  may  well  be  reprefented  by 
pouring  on  water ; and  as  this  more  naturally  reprefents  the 
pouring  out  of  the  fpirit,  the  fprinkling  us  with  ii,  and  the 
fprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jefus,  it  may  anfwer  as  valuable 
purpofes  as  that  mode,  which,  more  diredtly,  reprefents 
death  and  a refurredtion. 

The  moft  confiderabie  argument  in  favour  of  immerfion  is, 
that  it  was  pradhfed  in  the  primitive  ages.  Several  texts  in 
the  New  Teftament,  fay  the  Baptifts,  plainly  declare  this. 
(Matt.  iii.  6.  16.  John,  iii.  23.  Adts,  viii.  36 — 39.)  But 
from  thefe  paffages,  the  Paedo-baptifts  reply,  that  no  certain 


conclufion  in  favour  of  immerfion  can  be  drawn  ; nor  from 
the  fubfequent  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  church.  Though 
they  allow  that  immerfion  might  be  ufed,  there  are  fome 
cafes  in  which  it  is  more  probable  that  the  mode  of  baptifm 
was  fprinkling ; partly  on  account  of  the  number  baptized 
at  once,  and  partly  becaufe  many  of  them  were  ftrangers, 
and  far  from  their  own  habitations,  and  therefore  deftitute 
of  that  change  bf  raiment  which  decency,  conveniency,  and 
fafety,  would  have  required.  We  might  add  farther,  that 
baptifm  by  fprinkling  is,  in  its  nature  and  the  circumftances 
attending  it,  more  fuitable  to  the  mild  and  benign  genius  of 
Chriftianity,  and  to  the  defigned  extent  of  its  fpread  through 
all  the  various  climates  of  the  earth,  than  baptifm  by  im- 
merfion. See,  on  this  fubjedt,  Wall’s  Hiftory  of  Infant 
Baptifm,  4to.  1707.  Wall’s  Defence  of  the  Hiftory 
againft  Gale,  &c.  8vo.  1702.  Towgood’s  Baptifm  of 
Infants  a reafonable  Service.  Fleming’s  Plea  for  Infants, 
&c.  &c. 

For  a fummary  of  the  principal  arguments  in  favour  of 
baptizing  adults,  and  by  immerfion,  fee  Baptists. 

PiEDOPHLEBOTOMIA,  from  t a*f,  and  opia, 
"venefeSlion,  in  Surgery,  the  operation  of  venefeftion  praftifed 
on  a child. 

PiEDOTHYSIA,  mxiSvSwria,  in  Antiquity,  an  inhuman 
cuftom,  that  prevailed  amongft  the  ancient  heathens,  of 
facrificing  their  children.  Thus  it  is  related  in  the  fcrip- 
tures,  that  t he  king  of  Moab,  being  befieged  by  the  Ifraelites 
in  his  capital,  and  reduced  to  great  ftraits,  took  his  eldeft 
fon,  that  fhould  have  reigned  in  his  ftead,  and  offered  him 
for  a burnt  offering  upon  the  wall,  on  which  the  fiege  was 
raifed.  2 Kings,  iii.  27. 

From  Phoenicia  this  cruel  practice  paffed  into  Europe 
and  Africa,  and  fpread  itfelf  far  and  wide  ; and  it  is  reported, 
that  the  Mexicans  are,  at  prefent,  guilty  of  it. 

PiENA . in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  weft  of  the  province  of  Tingitana.  Ptolemy. 

PjENOE,  in  Botany , the  name  of  a very  large  tree, 
which  grows  in  Malabar. 

The  refin,  difcharged  from  the  root,  bark,  fruit,  and 
other  parts  of  this  tree,  when  boiled  with  oil,  is  ufed  either 
for  a hard  or  liquid  pitch  ; and  is,  in  the  Indian  facrifices, 
fometimes  burnt  inftead  of  incenfe. 

The  kernels  of  the  fruit  when  bruifed,  and,  in  conjunftion 
with  warm  water,  levigated  on  a marble,  corroborate  the 
ftomach,  remove  a naufea  and  vomiting,  allay  racking  pains 
of  the  belly,  and  cure  the  cholera.  The  relin  of  this  fruit, 
when  melted  with  the  oleum  fefami,  is  an  excellent  vulnerary 
balfam ; when  reduced  to  a powder,  and  exhibited,  it  alfo 
powerfully  cures  a gonorrhoea,  and  other  vulnerary  fymp- 
toms.  Ray. 

PiENULA,  or  Penula,  among  the  Romans,  a thick 
fhort,  clofe-bodied  garment,  fit  for  a defence  againft  cold 
and  rain. 

PjEONES,  in  Aneient  Geography,  a people  who  in- 
habited the  coaft  of  Macedonia  and  mount  Rhodope,  ac- 
cording to  Dion  Caffius.  Herodotus  places  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Strymon ; t.nd  Ptolemy  affigns  to  them  for 
their  habitation  Macedonia,  towards  the  fources  of  the  river 
Haliacmon. 

PiEONlA,  a country  of  Macedonia,  which,  according 
to  Paufanias,  took  its  name  from  Paeon,  the  fon  of  Endy- 
mion.  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  this  country,  as  fubjedt  to 
Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes.  It  was  fituated  eaft  of  the 
Axius,  and  weft  of  Strymon. 

PjEQNIA,  in  Botany,  the  Paeony,  fo  named  by  the  ancients, 
in  memory  of  Paeon  the  phyfician,  whom  Homer  records  as 
having  cured  Pluto  with  this  herb,  when  he  was  wounded 
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by  Hercules.  We  prefume  its  virtues  are  altogether  re- 
ferved  for  fuch  auguft  occafions,  they  having  never  been 
made  manifeft  on  any  other,  as  far  as  we  can  learn.  The 
touovkx.  of  Diofcorides  evidently  appears,  by  his  very  parti- 
cular defcription,  to  be  our  plant.  What  he  diftinguifhes, 
by  the  gratuitous  appellation  of  male  and  female,  are  now 
acknowledged  to  be  two  fpecies ; though  Linnaeus  con- 
fidered  them  as  varieties  of  one,  by  the  name  of  P.  ojfficinA  V. 
Linn.  Gen.  273.  Schreb.  365.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  121 1. 
Mart.  Mill  DiCt.  v.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  315. 
Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.369.  Juff.  234.  Tourn. 
t.  146.  Lamarck  IUuftr.  t.  481.  Gaertn.  t.  65. — Clafs 
and  order,  Polyandria  Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Multjiliqua, 
Linn.  Ranunculacta,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  fmall,  roundifh, 
concave,  reflexed,  permanent  leaves,  unequal  both  in  fize 
and  infertion.  Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  concave,  con- 
tracted at  the  bafe,  fpreading,  very  large.  Stam.  Filaments 
very  numerous,  (about  three  hundred),  capillary,  fhort ; 
anthers  ereCt,  large,  oblong,  quadrangular,  of  four  cells. 
Pifl.  Germens  two  or  more,  ovate,  erect ; ftyles  none  ; 
ftigmas  compreffed,  oblong,  obtufe,  coloured.  Peric.  Fol- 
licles as  many  as  the  germens,  ovate-oblong,  fpreading 
widely,  often  downy,  coriaceous,  burfting  lengthwife  at 
their  inner  edge.  Seeds  numerous,  oval,  policed,  coloured, 
ranged  along  each  margin  of  the  future. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Petals  five.  Styles  none. 
Follicles  fuperior,  with  many  marginal  feeds. 

Obf.  Linnaeus  remarks,  that  though  the  molt  natural 
number  of  the  germens  is,  in  his  opinion  at  lealt,  two,  they 
are  often  more  numerous ; but  he  thinks  they  fcarcely  ever 
amount  to  five.  Some  newly  difeovered  fpecies  however 
contradiCt  this,  and  indeed  moil  of  the  old  ones  afford  rea- 
fons,  at  one  time  or  other,  for  the  union  of  the  Linnaean 
orders  from  Digynia  to  Pentagynia , in  the  clafs  Polyandria , 
into  one  ; which  is  fanCtioned  alfo  by  Delphinium , Aconitum, 
and  others.  See  Sm.  Jntrod.  to  Botany. 

1 .  P.  Moutan.  Chinefe  'free  Paeony,  or  Moutan.  Ait. 
n.  1.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1154.  (P.  fuffruticofa; 

Andr.  Repof.  t.  373  and  t.  448.) — Stem  woody,  perennial. 
Leaflets  oblong-ovate ; glaucous  and  fomewhat  hairy  be- 
neath; the  terminal  one  three-lobed.  Germens  numerous, 
diftinCt. — Native  of  'China,  where  it  is  one  of  the  moft  fa- 
vourite objeCts  of  horticulture,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  paper- 
hangings,  fereens,  porcelain,  and  other  ornamental  produc- 
tions of  art,  brought  from  that  country.  It  is  depicted  on 
fuch  with  double  bloffoms,  either  of  a rofe-colour,  crimfon, 
purple,  white,  or  even  of  a golden  yellow.  The  firft  only 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 
in  1789.  Collectors  who  have  had  means  of  communication 
with  China,  particularly  the  late  Right  Hon.  Charles  Gre- 
ville,  and  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  have  anxioufly  endeavoured 
to  obtain  fome  of  the  other  varieties,  but  in  vain  ; except 
that  the  gentleman  laft  mentioned  has  procured  a ihrubby 
Paeony  with  a Angle  flower,  more  beautiful  than  the  double, 
of  which  we  fliall  prefently  fpeak  as  a diftinCt  fpecies.  The 
Moutan  proves  tolerably  hardy  in  England,  though,  like 
many  other  plants  from  the  fame  country,  which  bloffom 
early  in  our  fpring,  it  requires  the  protection  cf  a glafs 
frame  at  that  feafon.  The  fhrubby  Jlem  is  peculiar  to  this 
and  the  next  fpecies,  among  all  thole  hitherto  known,  and 
forms  a large  bulb,  fpreading  feveral  feet  in  diameter. 
Leaves  on  long  ftalks,  alternate,  large  and  fpreading,  twice 
or  thrice  ternate  in  an  oppofite  manner,  deciduous ; their 
leaflets  tapering  at  the  bafe,  acute,  entire,  occafionally 
lobed,  veiny  ; glaucous  and  very  fparingly  hairy  beneath  ; 
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the  terminal  ones  three-lobed.  The  feales  of  the  leaf-ludt 
are  pale  crimfon.  Flowers  terminating  the  branches,  foli- 
tary,  fix  or  eight  inches  broad,  known  to  us  in  a very- 
double  ftate  only,  confiding  of  innumerable  jagged  rofe- 
coloured  petals,  with  a few  Jlamens,  with  yellow  anthers, 
remaining  unchanged,  and  a greater  or  lefs  number  of  ger- 
mens, aH  feparate  and  diftinCt.  The  fmell  of  the  Jlower  is 
generally  unpleafant,  but  a fweet-feented  variety,  of  the 
fame  colour,  is  cultivated  by  Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy. 
It  is  ftrange,  and  fcarcely  credible,  that  Thunberg  and 
Loureiro  Ihould  have  thought  this  (hrub  a mere  variety  of 
our  common  P . officinalis . The  latter  indeed  fufpeCts  that 
fome  of  the  fuppofed  varieties  of  this  plant,  which,  for  many 
hundred  years,  are  faid  to  have  been  cultivated  in  China, 
are  probably  fpecies.  We  are  as  yet  much  in  the  dark 
refpe&ing  thefe,  but  they  feem  by  the  drawings  of  the 
Chinefe,  to  differ  only  in  the  colour  of  thejr  bloffoms. 
That  whimfical  people  are  reported  to  take  pleafure  in  bud- 
ding the  different  colours  on  the  fame  ftem. 

2.  P.  papaveracea . Poppy-fruited  Paeony.  Andr.  Re- 
pof. t.  463. — Stem  woody,  perennial.  Leaflets  oblong- 
ovate  ; glaucous  and  flightly  hairy  beneath ; the  terminal 
one  three-lobed.  Germens  about  fix,  clofely  combined  into 
a globe.  This  bloffomed  in  1808  in  the  fine  collection  of 
the  late  lady  Amelia  Hume,  at  Wormleybury,  having  been 
introduced  a year  or  two  before,  from  China.  It  differs  in 
no  refpeCt,  as  to  jlem  and  foliage , from  the  preceding.  The 

flowers  however  differ,  in  being  nearly  Angle,  with  fcarcely 
more  than  five  petals  which  are  very  large,  white  or  blufh- 
coloured,  with  a large  purple  fpot,  at  the  bafe  of  each, 
vyeing  with  the  beauty  of  a Gum  Ciftus.  The  Jlamens  alfo 
are  copious  and  all  perfeCt.  But  the  moft  remarkable  dif- 
ference exifts  in  the  piflil,  which  confifU  of  fix  germens , 
rarely  more,  all  clofely  compreffed  together  into  a globe, 
like  a Poppy-head,  and  even  enveloped  in  one  common  inte- 
gument. The  appropriate  number  of  fligmas,  one  to  each 
germen  or  cell,  crowns  this  globe.  Whether  this  can 
poffibly  be  a variety,  is  doubtful.  Dr.  Sims  is  induced  to 
confider  it,  if  natural,  as  amounting  to  a generic  diftinftion. 
This  the  exaCt  conformity  of  all  the  other  parts  forbids, 
efpecially  as  there  are  fimilar  fpecific  differences  in  other 
genera  ; fee  Nigella.  The  character  in  quellion  is  found 
conftant  in  all  the  fpecimens  of  this  fine  plant,  that,  for 
feveral  fucceffive  years,  have  fallen  in  our  way. 

3.  P.  officinalis.  Common  Paeony.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait. 
n.  2.  Retz.  Obf.  fafe.  3.  33.  Linn.  Sp.  El.  a.  747.  Bul- 
liard  t.  101.  (P.  feemina ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  266.  Fuchf. 
Hift.  202.  Lob.  Ic.  682.  f.  2.  Ger.  em.  981.) — Leave* 
twice  compound ; leaflets  with  broadly-lanceolate  lobes. 
Follicles  downy,  nearly  upright. — Native  of  fhady  groves 
in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  on  the  mountains  of  Crete  and 
Greece.  It  has  been  as  long  cultivated  in  European  gar- 
dens, as  perhaps  any  other  exotic,  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  The  root  is  perennial,  with  many  flefhy,  cylindrical, 
or  elliptical  knobs,  black  externally.  Stems  herbaceous, 
annual,  two  feet  high,  with  large,  fpreading,  compound, 
dark-green  leaves,  moftly  fmooth  and  naked  underneath,  as 
well  as  above.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  crimfon,  ulually 
double  in  gardens.  There  is  an  elegant  flefh-coloured  va- 
riety, as  well  as  a white  one.  This  is  certainly  the  wio»* 
9*i\ua,  or  female  Paeony,  of  Diofcorides,  fo  named,  of  courfe, 
without  any  idea  of  the  real  fexual  diftin&ions,  in  the  parts 
of  fructification.  He  celebrates  it  as  ufeful  in  promoting 
natural  difeharges  when  deficient,  and  reftraining  fome  of 
them  when  too  abundant.  The  flavour  of  the  root  is  acrid, 
bitter  and  foetid,  and  its  qualities  are  reported  to  be  narcotic 
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and  dangerous,  which  we  can  readily  believe.  Bulliard’s 
plate  feems  intended  for  this,  though  he  did  not  diftinguifh 
it  from  the  following  very  diftindt  fpecies. 

4.  P.  corallina.  Entire-leaved  Paeony.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait. 

n.  3.  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  3.  34.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  1513.  (P.  offi- 
cinalis ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  (3.  747.  Mill.  Illuftr.  t.  47.  P.  mas; 
Ger.  em.  980.  Lob.  Ic.  684.  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  265)  — 
Leaves  twice  ternate;  leaflets  ovate,  undivided.  Follicles 
downy,  recurved — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Dr. 
Sibthorp  had  wild  fpecimens  communicated  to  him  by  an. 
apothecary  of  Zante.  It  was  alfo  difGOvered,  in  a wild 
Hate,  bv  Francis  Bowcher  Wright,  efq.  in  the  rocky  clefts 
of  the  ifland  called  Steep  Holmes,  in  the  Severn,  in  Auguft 
1803,  whence  this  fpecies  has  found  a place  in  Englifh  Bo- 
tany. Gerarde  fays  he  found  it  at  Sonthfleet,  Kent,  which 
his  editor  Johnfon  rudely  denies.  Ruitic  gardens  often 
abound  with  this  flower,  in  its  proper  Angle  ftate  ; the  fced- 
veflels  being  admired,  and  long  preferved  for  the  decoration 
of  the  cottage  chimney-piece,  on  account  of  their  fhining 
pink  infide,  and  black  oolilhed  feeds,  contrafted  with  the  red 
remains  of  numerous  abortive  ones,  ranged  along  the  edges. 
This  is  the  w ic>t»  pnv,  or  male  Paeony,  of  Diofcorides, 

whofe  leaves  he  compares  to  thofe  of  a Walnut-tree,  a fuffi- 
cient  indication  of  their  ovate,  undivided,  Amply  pinnate 
form,  by  which  the  fpecies  is  clearly  diitinguifhable  from  the 
laft.  The  qualities  of  the  two  plants  probably  differ  but 
little.  We  And  the  leaves  of  the  prefent  fometimes  downy 
beneath. 

5.  P.  peregrina.  Oimfon-flowered  Small  Paeony.  Ait. 

n.  4.  Sim9  in  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1050.  ( P.  promifcua  ; Ger. 

em.  982.  Lob.  Ic.  683.  P.  byzantina;  Ger.  em.  982?) 
— Leaves  twice  ternate;  leaflets  elliptic-oblong,  decurrent, 
lobed ; glaucous  and  hairy  beneath.  Follicles  eredf,  downy. 
— Native,  probably,  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  is  a plant 
of  much  humbler  growth,  and  fmaller  dimenflons,  than  any 
of  this  genus  that  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  and  is  effen- 
tially  diftinguifhed,  if  we  miftake  not,  by  its  decurrent 
leajlets,  whofe  main  ribs  unite  far  above  the  bafe.  The 
flowers  are  of  an  elegant,  but  not  very  deep  or  bright,  crim- 

fon,  fcarcely  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  often  double, 
with  linear  internal  petals,  like  a double  anemony.  Such  is 
the  plant  we  had  from  Mr.  Loddige  by  the  name  of  P.  hu- 
milis,  with  whofe  Agure  and  defcription  it,  as  Dr.  Sims  well 
remarks,  does  not  at  all  agree.  But  neither,  in  our  judg- 
ment, does  it  accord  with  the  P.  peregrina,  Jlore  coccineo, 
Befl.  Hort.  Eyft.  Vern.  (not  iEftiv.)  ord.  6.  t 9,  nor  with 
P.  byzantina  of  Gerarde,  Parkinfon  and  others,  which  is 
defcribed  by  Parkinfon  as  larger  than  the  Male  Pteony, 
P.  corallina;  whereas  our  peregrina  is  a great  deal  fmaller, 
and  exa&ly  anfwers  to  the  promifcua  of  old  books.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  of  recent  introduftion  among  us,  and  we 
have  fome  fufpicion  of  its  having  been  brought  from  Siberia. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  May  or  early  in  June,  and  the 
roots  are  quite  hardy. 

6.  P.  daurica.  Glaucous  Daurian  Paeony.  Ait.  n.  io. 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  486. — Leaves  pinnate ; leaflets  elliptical, 
obtufe,  glaucous,  fomewhat  wavy.  Stem  herbaceous. — 
Native  of  Siberia,  from  whence  it  was  procured,  in  1790, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bell.  This,  like  the  reft,  is  a hardy  pe- 
rennial, flowering  in  May  or  June.  Stem  about  two  feet 
high.  Leaves  apparently  all  Amply  pinnate,  glaucous  on 
both  Aden,  paler  beneath  ; leaflets  broadly  elliptical,  obtufe, 
concave,  veiny,  rather  wavy  at  the  edge.  Flowers  large 
and  handfome,  of  a purplifh  rofe-colour,  with  copious  yel- 
low Jlamens,  and  two  pijlils.  Follicles  ovate,  divaricated, 
downy,  about  one  inch  and  a half  long.  We  know  this 
fpecies,  which  feems  well  worthy  of  general  cultivation, 
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from  Mr.  Andrews’s  work  only.  Its  affinity  to  the  three 
preceding,  has  made  us  here  fwerve  from  the  arrangement  in 
the  Hottus  Kewenfis. 

7.  P.  albiflora . White-flowered  Paeony.  Pallas.  RofT. 
v.  2.  92.  t.  84.  Willd.  n.  3.  Ait.  n.  5.  Andr.  Repof. 
t.  64.  and' t.  612. — Leaves  twice  ternate;  leaflets  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  fmooth.  Capfules  recurved, 
fmooth.  Calyx  bra&eated. — Native  of  Mongol  Tartary, 
on  grafly  hills,  and  introduced  into  the  Britifh  gardens  by 
Pallas,  its  celebrated  difcoverer,  in  1784.  This  flowers  in 
May  or  June,  and  is  hardy,  but  we  do  not  find  this  fpecies 
fo  eafy  of  culture,  nor  fo  free  in  flowering,  as  fome  others. 
The  inhabitants  of  its  native  country  are  faid  to  eat  the 
roots  boiled  in  foups,  and  to  mix  the  powdered  feeds  with 
the  infuflon  or  decoftion  of  their  tea.  The  Jlem  is  herba- 
ceous, ufually  dark  brown,  fmooth  and  polifhed.  Leaves 
twice  ternate,  of  a dark  Aiming  green  above,  paler  beneath, 
quite  fmooth  and  naked.  Flowers  comparatively  fmall,  but 
peculiarly  elegant  in  their  native  Amplicity  and  friowy  white- 
nefs,  with  concave,  partly  clofed,  petals,  and  a brown  calyx , 
accompanied  by  three  green,  leafy,  feffile  bra  tie  as.  Germern 
three  or  four,  brown  and  fmooth.  Thefe  flowers  have  a 
fweet  aromatic  fcent.  There  is  a double  variety,  with  a 
bhifh-coloured  tint,  and  yellowifh  inner  petals,  figured  in 
Andrews’s  t.  61 2,  which  makes  a very  fplendid  appearance ; 
but  we  have  always  admired  the  original  plant,  as  one  of  the 
moft  defirable  of  its  genus,  nor  are  we  Angular  in  this 
opinion. 

8.  P.  humilis.  Dwarf  Spanifti  Paeony.  Retz.  Obf. 
fafc.  3.  33.  Willd.  n.  4.  Ait.  n.  6.  (P.  pumila  foemina  ; 
Lob.  Ic.  683.  Ger.  em.  982.) — Leaves  twice  ternate; 
leaflets  in  three  deep  linear  fegments,  downy  beneath.  Fol- 
licles hairy,  nearly  ereft.  Clufius  records  this  as  a native 
of  Spain.  Gerarde  fpeaks  of  it  as  known  in  the  Englifh 
gardens  in  his  time.  We  have  never  met  with  a fpecimen, 
and  fliould  be  very  glad  to  fee  it  well  figured.  Retzius 
defcribes  the flem  a foot  and  half  high,  Ample,  fmooth,  an- 
gular and  green.  Leaves  in  very  narrow  fegments,  acute  ; 
glaucous  above  ; whiter  and  downy  beneath.  Petals  of  a 
deeper  red  than  thofe  of  P.  corallina,  n.  4.  Germens  greenilh, 
fligh.ly  hairy,  as  are  alfo  the  fhort,  nearly  upright,  follicles. 

9.  P.  anomala.  Jagged-leaved  Siberian  Paeony.  Linn. 
Mant.  247.  Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  7.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  5 14. 
(P.  laciniata;  Pallas  RofT.  v.  2.  93.  t.  85,  fibirica.  P.  n.  14; 
Gmel.  Sib.  v.  4.  184.  t.  72.) — Leaves  twice  ternate;  leaflets 
with  many  lanceolae  fegments,  fmooth.  Follicles  deprefled, 
fmooth.  Calyx  brafteated.  Frequent  throughout  moft 
parts  of  Siberia,  in  grafly,  ffiady,  rather  hilly  fpets.  Mr. 
Bell  introduced  this  nrft  into  England,  and  it  flowered  with 
him  in  July  1807.  The  calyx  is  accompanied  with  leafy 
braSeas,  like  thofe  of  P.  albiflora,  but  longer  and  narrower, 
like  the  numerous  lanceolate  fegments  of  the  foliage,  by 
which  this  fpecies  is  diftinguifhed  at  firft  fight  from  all  we 
have  hitherto  defcribed,  except  the  laft,  but  that  has  downy 
leaves,  glaucous  above,  and  hairy  upright  feed-veffels.  The 
corolla  of  P anomala  is  concave,  of  a full  rofe-colour.  Ger- 
mens ufually  five,  fpreading,  fmooth,  as  well  as  the  follicles. 

10.  P.  hybrida.  Mule  Paeony.  Pallas.  RofT.  v.  2.  94. 
t.  86.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  8. — Leaves  twice  ternate;  leaflets 
with  numerous  linear  fegments,  fmooth.  Germens  downy. 
Pallas  mentions  this  as  occurring  now  and  then  wild,  in 
vallies  on  the  banks  of  fome  of  the  larger  Siberian  rivers, 
but  much  fmaller  than  the  fpecimen  delineated  in  his  plate, 
which  he  fays  originated  in  the  garden  at  Peterfburgh,  and 
was  fuppofed  to  be  a hybrid  produftion  between  the  pre- 
ceding fpecies  and  the  following,  as  it  never  produced  feeds. 
Mr.  Bell  is  recorded  as  having  introduced  P.  hybrida  into 
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England,  in  1788.  Like  the  laft  it  is  perennial,  flowering 
in  May,  and  like  that,  has  the  leaflets  much  divided,  but 
with  (till  narrower  fegments.  The  parts  of  fructification 
however  more  agree  with  tenui/olia,  hereafter  defcribed.  The 
brafteas  are  partly  laciniated,  as  in  that,  not  all  undivided, 
as  in  anomala  and  a/biflora.  The  corolla  is  of  a deeper  red, 
and  the  germens,  inftead  of  being  fmooth,  are  downy.  It  is 
very  likely,  though  occafionally  found  wild,  to  be  a mule 
plant,  rather  than  a permanent  intermediate  fpecies. 

11.  P.  tenui/olia.  Fine-leaved  Pasony.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
748.  Linn.  fil.  PI.  Rar.  fafc.  1.  9.  t.  5.  Pall.  Roff.  v.  2. 
95.  t-  87.  Willd  n.  7.  Ait.  n.  9.  Meerb.  Ic.  t.  25.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  926.  (P.  n.  15  ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  4.  185.  t.  73.) — 

Leaves  thrice  ternate ; leaflets  in  numerous  linear-awl-fhaped 
fegments,  fmooth.  Follicles  hairy. — Native  of  Siberia, 
from  whence  the  late  Mr.  Malcolm  is  faid  firft  to  have  ob- 
tained it  alive  in  1765.  This  is  one  of  the  moil  elegant 
fpecies,  and  a highly  defirable  hardy  herbaceous  plant, 
flowering  readily  in  the  open  border,  about  the  end  of  May. 
The  root  creeps  moderately.  In  a wild  ftate  the  Jlem  is 
faid  to  be  about  a foot  high ; in  a garden  it  is  full  two  feet, 
ereft,  Ample,  or  (lightly  branched,  clothed  with  numerous, 
very  compound  and  finely  divided,  dark-green,  fmooth 
leaves,  fpreading  in  a recurved  direftion.  Flowers  terminal, 
folitary,  concave,  rather  above  two  inches  wide,  of  a mod 
vivid,  deep,  rich,  Alining  blood-colour,  with  copious  yel- 
low flamens.  The  bradeas  are  partly  divided  like  the  leaves, 
partly  entire.  Germens  denfely  covered  with  eredt,  clofe- 
fet,  plufli-like,  Alining,  brown,  rigid  hairs.  We  leldom  fee 
the  feeds  perfe&ed  in  England,  though  they  are  faid  to  ripen 
in  Sweden.  No  wonder  that  Linnaeus,  who,  when  he  firft 
became  acquainted  with  this  beautiful  Paeony,  was  full  of 
his  newly  conceived  ideas  of  hybrid  generation  in  plants, 
immediately  guefied  it  to  be  a mule  between  the  common 
Paonia  and  Adonis  apcnniua.  It  does  indeed  look  like  a 
magnified  Adonis  autumnalis.  Such  refemblances  are,  never- 
thelefs,  fallacious,  and  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  be- 
lieving the  P.  tenui/olia  any  other  than  a molt  diftinCt  and 
permanent  original  fpecies. 

Pjeonia,  in  Gardening,  comprife6  plants  of  the  large,  her- 
baceous, flowery,  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  are, 
the  common  pxony  (P.  officinalis),  and  the  flender-leaved 
paeony  (P.  tenuifolia). 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  the  firft  fpecies  ; the 
common  female,  and  male  paeony. 

The  former  of  thefe  has  the  roots  compofed  of  feveral 
roundifli  thick  knobs  or  tubers,  which  hang  below  each 
other,  fattened  with  firings ; the  (talks  are  green,  about  two 
feet  and  a half  high  ; the  leaves  are  compofed  of  feveral  un- 
equal lobes,  which  are  varioufly  cut  into  many  fegments ; 
they  are  of  a paler  green  than  thofe  of  the  latter  fort,  and 
hairy  on  their  underfide ; the  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  of  a 
deeper  purple  colour. 

The  latter  has  the  roots  compofed  of  feveral  oblong 
knobs  hanging  by  firings  fattened  to  the  main  head ; the 
ttem6  the  fame  height  with  the  preceding ; the  leaves  are 
compofed  of  feveral  ovate  lobes,  fome  of  which  are  cut  into 
two  or  three  fegments  ; they  are  of  a lucid  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  are  hoary  on  their  under ; the  Items  are  ter- 
minated by  large  Angle  flowers,  compofed  of  five  or  fix 
large,  roundifh,  red  petals. 

The  flowers  in  both  forts  appear  in  May,  and  are  natives 
of  feveral  parts  of  Europe. 

And  Miller  fuggefts,  that  it  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  ob- 
ferve  that  the  old  names  of  male  and  female  have  nothing  to 
do  here  with  fexes,  the  flowers  of  both  being  hermaphrodite. 

Befides,  there  are  feveral  fub-varieties  of  the  female  paeony. 


as  with  double  flowers,  differing  in  fize  and  colour,  culti. 
vated  in  gardens.  The  male  paeony  alfo  varies,  with  pale 
and  white  flowers,  and  with  larger  lobes  to  the  leaves : they 
alfo  vary  much  in  different  countries. 

As  there  is  the  Foreign  Paony,  with  a deep  red  flower;  the 
roots  are  compofed  of  roundifli  knobs,  like  thofe  of  the 
female  paeony  ; the  leaves  are  alfo  the  fame,  but  of  a thicker 
fubftance  ; the  ftalks  do  not  rife  fo  high  ; the  flowers  have 
a greater  number  of  petals,  and  appear  a little  later.  This 
is  a native  of  the  Levant.  The  large  double  purple  paeony 
is  probably  a fub-variety  of  this. 

The  Hairy  Paony,  with  a larger  double  red  flower  ; the 
roots  like  the  common  female  paeony  ; but  the  ftalks  taller, 
and  of  a purplifli  colour ; the  leaves  much  longer,  with 
fpear-fliaped  entire  lobes  ; the  flowers  large,  and  of  a deep 
red  colour. 

The  Tartarian  Paony,  with  roots  compofed  of  oblong 
flefliy  tubers  of  a pale  colour ; the  ftalks  about  two  feet 
high,  pale  green  ; the  leaves  compofed  of  feveral  lobes, 
irregular  in  fliape  and  fize,  fome  having  fix,  others  eight  or 
ten  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  fome  cut  into  two  or  three  fegments, 
and  others  entire  ; of  a pale  green,  and  downy  on  their 
under  fide ; the  ftalks  are  terminated  by  one  flower  of  a 
bright-red  colour,  a little  lefs  than  that  of  the  common 
female  paeony,  having  fewer  petals. 

The  Portugal  Paony,  with  a Angle  fweet  flower,  has  not 
roots  compofed  of  roundifli  tubers,  but  has  two  or  three 
long  taper-forked  fangs  like  fingers ; the  (talk  rifes  little 
more  than  a foot  high  ; the  leaves  are  compofed  of  three 
or  four  oval  lobes,  of  a pale  colour  on  their  upper  fide,  and 
hoary  underneath ; the  italk  is  terminated  by  a fingle 
flower,  which  is  of  a bright  red  colour,  fmaller  than  the  above, 
and  of  an  agreeable  fweet  fcent. 

Method  of  Culture. — The  fingle  forts  are  eafily  raifed  by 
feeds,  and  the  double  by  parting  the  roots. 

The  feed  fhould  be  (own  in  autumn,  foon  after  it  is  per- 
fectly ripened,  or  very  early  in  the  fpring  (but  the  former 
is  the  better  feafon),  on  a bed  or  border  in  the  open 
ground,  where  the  foil  is  rather  light,  raking  it  in  lightly. 
It  may  alfo  be  fown  in  fmall  drills. 

The  plants  (hould  afterwards  be  properly  thinned,  kept 
perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  be  occafionally  watered 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry. 

As  they  (hould  remain  two  feafons  in  the  bed,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  in  the  fecond  autumn,  to  fpread  fome  light  mould 
over  them,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch ; and  in  the  autumn  fol- 
lowing they  may  be  removed  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Plants  of  the  double-flowered  kinds  are  often  produced  from 
thefe. 

The  roots  of  the  old  double-flowered  plants  may  be 
taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  and  divided  fo  as 
to  have  one  bud  or  eye,  or  more,  to  each  pare  or  crown,  gs 
without  care  in  this  refpeft,  they  never  form  good  plants. 
And  where  regard  is  had  to  the  flowering,  they  (hould  not 
be  too  much  divided,  or  the  offsets  made  too  fmall,  as  when 
that  is  the  cafe  they  do  not  flower  ftrong.  But  where  a 

S;at  increafe  is  wanted,  they  may  be  divided  more,  being 
t longer  in  the  nurfery-beds. 

They  (hould  be  planted  out  as  foon  as  poffible  after  they 
are  feparated,  though,  when  neceflary,  they  may  be  kept 
fome  time  out  of  the  earth.  The  large  offsets  may  be  let 
out  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain  ; but  the  fmall  ones 
are  bed  fet  in  nurfery-beds  for  a year,  er  till  of  proper 
ftrength  for  planting  out. 

The  plants  may  afterwards  be  fuffered  to  remain  feveral 
ears  unremoved,  till  the  roots  are  increafed  to  very  large 
ranches,  and  then  be  taken  up  when  the  ftalks  decay,  in 
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autumn,  divided,  and  replanted  in  their  allotted  places  in 
the  manner  directed  above. 

All  the  forts  are  hardy  plants,  that  are  capable  of  flourifh- 
ing  in  any  common  foil  in  almoft  any  fituation,  either  in  open 
expofure3,  or  under  the  lhade  of  trees. 

The  Portugal  variety,  however,  Ihould  have  a warmer 
fituation  and  lighter  foil  than  the  others. 

They  are  proper  ornamental  flowery  plants  for  large 
borders,  and  may  be  had  at  all  the  public  nurferies.  In 
planting,  one  Ihould  be  put  here  and  there  in  different  parts, 
placing  them  with  the  crowns  of  the  roots  a little  within  the 
furfaceof  the  earth,  and  at  a yard  at  lead  diftant  from  other 
plants,  as  they  extend  themfelves  widely  every  way,  aflum- 
ing  a large  bufhy  growth  ; and,  together  with  their  con- 
fpicuous  large  flowers,  exhibit  a fine  appearance^  and  are 
often  planted  at  the  terminating  corners  of  large  borders 
adjoining  principal  walls,  difplaying  a bufhy  growth  in  their 
foliage  and  flowers.  When  the  flowers  are  gone,  the  cap- 
fules  opening  lengthways  difcover  their  coloured  feeds  very 
ornamentally,  efpecially  in  that  called  the  male  paeony  and 
varieties.  And  to  forward  this,  the  capfules  may  be  flit 
open  on  the  iniide  at  the  proper  valve  ; whereby  they  will 
expand  much  fooner,  and  difplay  their  beautiful  red  feed 
more  confpicuoufly  than  would  otherwife  be  the  cafe. 

PiEONITES,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  the  ftone  called  by  others  paanites,  and  efteemed  of 
great  ufe  to  women  in  labour.  It  feems  to  have  been  called 
paeonites,  from  Paeonia,  in  Macedonia,  where  it  was  found. 

PAES,  in  Geography , a river  of  Lapland,  which  runs 
into  the  North  fea,  N.  lat.  70°. 

PAESIELLO,  Giovanni,  in  Biography,  a Neapolitan, 
and  gifted  with  as  much  fertility  of  invention  for  dramatic 
compofitions  as  nature  ever  bellowed  on  an  Italian  opera 
compofer.  He  was  thought,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
not  to  have  laboured  fufficiently  at  the  drier  parts  of  coun- 
terpoint, upon  which  many  great  matters  of  Italy  have  efta- 
blifhed  their  fame. 

From  his  early  youth  he  gave  way  to  the  fire  of  his 
invention,  which  art  could  hardly  reftrain,  much  lefs  confine 
to  rule.  His  wildnefs,  however,  was  never  grotefque,  un- 
graceful, crude,  wild,  or  offensive  to  cultivated  ears  ; but 
confided  of  the  moft  happy  flights  of  fancy,  pleafing  melo- 
dies, and  new  effedls  of  accompaniment.  He  at  firft  worked 
at  little  dramas  in  the  Neapolitan  jargon,  fo  different  from 
good  Italian,  that  it  is  totally  unintelligible  to  the  reft  of 
Italy.  This  language,  however,  is  allowed  to  be  very 
poetical,  and  capable  of  receiving  all  the  grace  and  refine- 
ments of  melody. 

He  compofed  for  the  burletta  a comic  opera  in  Italian,  as 
early  as  1765,  “Amore  in  Ballo  and  in  1766,  “ Le 
Nozze  Turbate.”  In  1770  we  heard  at  Naples  his  comic 
opera  called  “ Le  Traine  per  Amore,”  in  which,  though  the 
finging  was  but  indifferent,  and  out  of  nine  characters  there 
was  not  one  good  voice,  yet  the  mufic  pleafed  us  extremely. 
The  fymphony,  confifting  of  only  one  movement,  was 
truly  comic,  and  contained  a perpetual  fucceflion  of  pleafing 
paffages.  The  airs  were  full  of  fire  and  fancy,  the  ritornels 
abounding  with  new  paffages,  and  the  vocal  parts  in  elegant 
and  Ample  melody,  fuch  as  might  be  remembered  and  carried 
away  after  the  firft  hearing,  or  be  performed  in  private  by 
a fmall  band,  or  even  without  any  other  inttrument  than  a 
harpfichord  or  pianoforte.  The  airs  of  this  drama  were 
much  applauded  when  we  heard  it  performed,  though  it  was 
the  fourteenth  night  of  its  run. 

But  fince  that  time  he  has  continued  improving  in  his 
flyle,  both  in  ferious  and  comic  operas,  and  the  public  all 
over  Europe  has  not  been  infenfible  to  his  tranfeendent 
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merit,  as  he  has  juftly  been  regarded  at  the  head  of  vocal 
compofition  of  the  prefent  time,  as  Haydn  of  inftrumental. 
In  1770  he  was  the  only  compofer  in  Naples  who  could 
make  head  againft  the  high  favour  in  which  Piccini  then 
flood,  after  his  “Buona  Figliuola.”  We  were  fo  happy  as 
to  hear  him  improvifare  in  mufic  at  fir  William  Hamilton’s, 
where,  having  dined,  he  was  begged  to  fing  a feene  of  an 
opera  ; but  there  being  none  at  hand  which  he  liked  to  per- 
form, he  faid  “ date  mi  un  libretto,”  and  the  words  of  the 
firft  opera  which  could  be  found  having  been  put  on  the 
harpfichord  defle,  he  compofed  and  fung  extempore  three 
or  four  feenes  in  fo  exquilite  a manner  to  his  own  ingenious 
accompaniment,  that  no  ftudied  mufic  and  finging  we  ever 
heard  of  the  greateft  compofers  or  performers  ever  pleafed 
us  fo  much.  It  was  not  written  mufic,  it  was  infpiration. 

He  pafled  three  years  at  Peterfburg  in  the  fervice  of  the 
emprefs  Catharine  II.,  whofe  court  was  conilantly  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  beft  compofers  and  vocal  performers  of  Italy, 
and  there  he  eftablilhed  a great  reputation,  which  lince  his 
return  has  been  conilantly  increafing  in  his  own  country. 
He  is  now  (1804)  at  Paris,  and  though  a modem,  is  as 
much  revered  and  refpc&ed  as  any  of  the  moft  invaluable 
antiques  among  the  f polls  of  Italy.  A lift  of  his  works 
would  aftoHifh  by  the  number,  as  much  as  they  have  de- 
lighted by  their  performance,  every  judge  of  feeling,  who 
is  able  to  diferiminate  good  mufic  from  bad,  or  perfeftion 
from  mediocrity. 

PAEZ,  Pedro,  a man  defervedly  celebrated  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  Jefuits,  and  of  Abyflinia.  was  a Caftilian,  born  at 
Toledo  of  a noble  family.  Having  completed  his  ftudies 
in  the  company,  he  was  fent  to  India  in  the  year  1588. 
The  Portuguefe  in  Abyflinia  were  at  this  time  without  a 
patriarch,  or  any  fpiritual  afiillant,  fo  difficult  was  it  to  in- 
troduce them  into  that  kingdom,  every  entrance  into  which 
was  in  pofleflion  of  the  Turks  or  Moors.  To  this  miflion 
Paez  and  P.  Antonio  de  Montferrat  were  appointed.  They 
were  made  prifoners  on  their  way,  and  fent  to  the  court  of 
the  king  of  Xael,  by  whom  they  were  kindly  treated  ; but 
being  himfelf  tributary  to  the  pacha  of  Yemen,  and  bound  by 
treaty  to  fend  him  all  the  Portuguefe  who  might  fall  in'o  his 
hands,  they  w;re  fent  to  Canaan,  the  capital  where  the  pacha 
refided.  At  firft  their  captivity  was  eafy ; but  afterwards 
they  were  treated  with  great  barbarity,  in  hopes  that  he 
might  obtain  a very  large  ranfom  for  their  liberty.  At 
length  the  viceroy  of  India  obtained  their  deliverance,  upon 
the  payment  of  a thoufand  crowns : they  returned  to  India, 
where  Montferrat  foon  afterwards  died.  Paez  was  more 
fuccefsful  in  his  fecond  attempt ; he  entered  Abyflinia  very 
fsfely  in  1603,  and  inftead  of  bufying  himfelf  with  court 
intrigues,  and  feeking  court  favour,  he  remained  quietly 
among  his  flock,  tranflating  into  Abyflinian  a compendium 
of  the  Chriftian  do&rine,  which  had  been  written  by  Marcos 
George.  He  inftrudled  fome  children  in  the  dialogues  of 
this  work.  The  king  of  the  country,  hearing  of  their  pro- 
ficiency, fent  for  the  mailer  and  his  fcholars  to  exhibit  be- 
fore him.  He  was  delighted  with  their  performance,  and 
became  himfelf  a thorough  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  ; but  the  zeal  which  he  Ihewed  in  behalf  of  the  new 
fyftem  of  faith  led  to  his  depofition  and  untimely  death.  Other 
revolutions  followed  ; when  things,  however,  were  become 
quiet,  Paez  undertook  to  build  a palace  at  Gorgora;  a rocky 
peninfula,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake  of  Dembea.  He 
was  himfelf  architeft,  mafon,  fmith,  and  carpenter,  and  pro- 
duced a building  which  was  the  aftonifhment  of  thofe  who 
beheld  it.  A fpringdock,  which  he  fixed  upon  one  of  the 
doors,  faved  the  king’s  life,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
affaffinate  him.  The  laft  triumph  which  Paez  enjoyed  was 
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that  of  feeing  the  king  put  away  all  his  wives  but  one,  and 
receiving  his  general  confeflion.  He  died  in  May  1622. 
Gen.  Biog. 

PAGiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the  territory 
of  Megara,  fituated  towards  the  north,  on  a fmall  gulf 
formed  by  an  extenfion  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  called 
“ Mare  Alcyonium.” 

PAGAHM,  in  Geography , once  a magnificent  city  of 
the  Birman  empire,  on  the  Irawaddy,  but  now  its  remains 
are  merely  numerous  mouldering  temples,  and  the  veftiges  of 
an  old  brick  fort,  the  ramparts  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  traced. 
The  town  of  Neoundah,  about  four  miles  to  the  north, 
which  may  be  called  a continuation  of  Pagahm,  has  flourifhed 
in  proportion  as  the  latter  has  decayed.  Pagahm  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  refidence  of  forty-five  fuccefiive  monarchs,  and 
was  abandoned  500  years  ago,  in  confequence,  as  tt  is  faid, 
of  a divine  admonition  5 but  whatever  may  be  its  true  hiftory 
it  was  certainly  once  a place  of  no  ordinary  fplendour.  The 
temple  of  PagahmTifes  upwards  with  a heavy  breadth  almoft 
to  the  top,  and  then  terminates  abruptly  in  a point,  which 
give  to  the  buildings  a clumfy  appearance.  Many  of  the 
moll  ancient  temples  at  this  place  are  not  folid  at  the  bottom  ; 
a well  arched  dome  fupports  a ponderous  fuperb  ftru&ure  ; 
within,  an  image  of  Gaudma  fits  enfhrined ; four  Gothic 
door-ways  open  into  the  dome,  in  one  of  which  was  a human 
figure  llanding  ereft,  faid  to  have  been  Gaudma,  and  an- 
other of  the  fame  perfonage,  lying  on  his  right  fide  afleep, 
both  of  gigantic  ftru&ure.  Thefe,  however,  are  not  the 
ufual  attitudes  of  the  divinity  ; as  he  is  generally  depictured 
fitting  crofs-legged  on  a pedeftal,  adorned  with  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  leaf  of  the  facred  lotus  carved  upon  the  bafe ; the 
left  hand  of  the  image  reds  upon  his  lap,  and  the  right  is 
pendent.  Beyond  the  fuburbs  there  is  a part  where  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  expreffing  oil  from  the  Sefa- 
mum  feed  : the  grain  is  put  into  a deep  wooden  trough,  in 
which  it  is  preffed  by  an  upright  timber  fixed  in  a frame  ; 
the  force  is  increafed  by  a long  lever,  on  the  extrersity  of 
which  a man  fits  and  guides  a bullock  that  moves  in  a 
circle,  thus  turning  and  prefiing  the  feed  at  the  fame  time : 
the  machine  was  fimple,  and  effe&udlly  anfwered  the  pur- 
pofe.  Of  thefe  mills,  there  were  not  lefs  than  200  within 
a very  narrow  compafs.  From  the  circumftance  of  the 
cattle  being  in  good  order,  it  was  concluded  that  they  were 
fed  on  the  feed  alter  the  oil  was  extracted.  The  land  about 
Pagahm  fcarcely  yields  fufficient  vegetation  to  nourifh  goats. 
Symes’  Embafly  to  Ava,  vol.  ii. 

PAGALOAN,  a town  in  the  N.W.  coaft  of  Min- 
danao. 

PAGAMEA,  in  Botany , Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  112.  t.  44. 
JufT.  209.  Lamarck  Illuilr.  t.  88.  A genus  confiding 
of  only  one  fpecies,  whofe  fruit  was  judged  by  Jufiieu  to 
be  not  fufficiently  afeertained.  It  appears  next  akin  to 
Faramea  of  the  fame  authors,  (fee  that  article,)  and  like- 
wife  belongs  to  the  Rubiacea  of  Jufiieu.  Aublet  deferibes 
the  berry  as  of  two  cells,  with  two  feeds,  convex  on  one 
fide,  flat  on  the  other,  one  of  them  frequently  abortive. 
Each  of  thefe  feeds,  when  cut  acrofs,  is  found  to  have  two 
cells,  with  a kernel  in  each  ceil. — The  Pagamea guianenjls  is 
a Jbrub  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  growing  on  the  t'p  of  the 
Serpent  mountain,  in  Guiana,  and  bearing  flowers,  as  well  as 
fruit,  in  Auguft.  The  branches  fpread  every  way,  and  are 
knotty,  leafy  at  the  extremities.  Leaves  oppofite,  in  pairs 
eroding  each  other,  (talked,  lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  about 
three  irches  long,  fingle-ribbed  and  veiny,  fmooth  and  pliant. 
Stipulas  Iheathing,  fliort,  with  two  fmall  points.  Flowers 
in  fhort,loofe,  axillary,  (talked  fpikes.  Corolla  white,  funnel- 
fhaped,  equally  four-cleft,  downy  within.  — No  reafon  is  given 


for  the  name,  nor  any  thing  faid  about  the  qualities  or  ufe« 
of  the  plant,  except  that  the  wood  is  hard,  and  of  a yellowilh 
colour.  -The  trunk  is  only  five  inches  in  diameter. 

PAGAN,  Paganus,  a heathen,  gentile,  or  idolater,  one 
who  adores  falfe  gods. 

BaroniuS  derives  the  v/or  A paganus,  apagis,  villages,  becaufe, 
when  Chriftians  became  malters  of  the  cities,  the  heathens 
were  obliged,  by  the  edicts  of  Conftantine  and  his  fons,  to 
go  and  live  in  the  country  villages,  Sec.  Salmalius  will 
have  the  word  come  from  pagus , confidered  as  originally 
fignifying gens,  or  nation:  whesce  he  obferves,  we  fay  in- 
differently, pagans,  or  gentiles. 

The  abbot  de  Fleury  gives  another  origin  of  pagan  : he 
obferves,  that  the  emperor  Conftantine,  going  from  Antioch, 
againll  Maxentius,  in  350,  affembled  all  his  troops,  and 
advifed  fuch  as  had  not  received  baptifm  to  receive  it  im- 
mediately ; declaring  withal,  that  fuch  as  (hould  be  found 
unbaptized  (hould  quit  the  fervice,  and  go  home. 

Hence,  perhaps,  fays  the  abbot,  the  name  pagan  might 
be  given  to  thofe  who  chofe  the  latter ; the  Latin  word 
paganus  properly  fignifying  a perfon  <who  does  not  bear  arms, 
in  oppclition  to  miles,  a foldier. 

And  hence  it  might,  in  time,  extend  to  all  heathens  ; or, 
continues  he,  the  word  might  come  from  pagus , village,  in 
regard  the  peafants  were  thofe  who  adhered  iongeft  to  the 
idolatry  of  the  heathens. 

Pagan,  Blaise  Francois,  Compte  de,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  military  engineer,  was  born  at  Avignon  in  the  year 
1 604.  He  entered  into  the  army  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a variety  of  adlions.  He  was  patro- 
nized by  his  near  relation,  the  conftable  de  Luynes,  whom  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  at  the  fiege  of  Moutauban,  at  which 
he  was  alfo  deprived  of  the  fight  of  an  eye  by  a mufket-fhot. 
At  the  paffage  of  the  Alps,  and  the  barricades  of  Suza,  he 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a determined  band,  a id  having 
gained  the  fummit  of  a deep  mountain,  he  cried  out  “ This 
is  the  road  to  glory,”  and  inftantly  (lid  down  the  mountain  ; 
and  being  imitated  by  his  men.  they  arrived  firft  at  the  bar- 
ricades and  carried  them.  When  the  king,  Lewis  XIII., 
laid  fiege  to  Nanci  in  1633,  Pagan  had  the  honour  to  attend 
him  in  drawing  the  lines  and  forts  of  circumvallation.  In 
1 642  he  was  lent  to  the  fervice  of  Portugal,  in  the  poft  of 
field-marfhal,  and  there  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  eye- 
fight.  Though  difabled  from  ferving  his  country  in  the 
aftive  duties  of  a warrior,  he  was  intent  upon  augmenting 
its  glory,  by  extending  the  boundaries  of  military  feimee. 
Having  from  his  youth  clofely  applied  to  mathematical 
ftudies,  with  a particular  view  to  the  fcience  of  fortification, 
he  now  employed  the  whole  force  of  his  aftive  mind  in 
fpeculations  of  this  kind,  and  in  1645'  publiflied  his  “ Traite 
des  Fortifications  this  was  regarded  as  the  bell  work  that 
had  ever  been  written  on  the  fubjedf,  and  it  is  faid  that 
whatever  improvements  have  been  made  fince,  have  been 
derived  chiefly  from  this  treatife,  as  conclufions  from  its 
principles.  In  1651  he  publifhed  his  “ Theoremes  Geo- 
metriques,”  which  (hew  an  extenfive  and  deep  knowledge 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  mathematics.  In  1655  he  publifhed 
an  “ Hiftorical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the  River 
Amazons,  extracted  from  different  Writers,”  and  we  are 
affured,  that  though  blind,  he  drew  the  chart  of  that  river 
and  the  parts  adjacent.  His  other  works,  publilhed  in  1657 
and  1658,  were  “ Theorie  des  Planetes  and  “ Tables 
Aftronomiques  :”  by  the  former  he  cleared  the  fyftem  from 
that  multiplicity  of  eccentric  circles  and  epicycles,  which 
aftronomers  had  invented  to  explain  their  motions.  His 
aftronomical  tables  are  reckoned  fuccinft,  and  very  plain. 
Pagan  died  at  Paris,  November  18,  1685.  He  was  devoted 
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to  judicial  aftrology  ; but  what  he  wrote  on  this  fubjeft  is 
the  only  thing  which  detrads  from  his  high  charafter.  He 
had  an  univerfal  genius,  and  having  applied  himfelf  entirely 
to  the  art  of  war,  and  particularly  to  the  branch  of  forti- 
fication, he  made  much  progrefs  in  it.  He  underftood  the 
deeper  branches  of  the  mathematics,  and  had  fo  fine  a genius 
for  thefe  abftrufe  fpeculations,  that  he  read  but  little  on 
the  fubjeft,  his  own  fertile  mind  fupplying  him  with  almoft 
every  thing  that  he  wanted.  Lewis  XIII.  regarded  him 
as  one  of  the  moft  adroit,  and  molt  valiant  men  in  his  king- 
dom. That  branch  of  his  family  which  removed  from 
Naples  to  France  in  1552,  became  extinft  at  his  deceafe. 
All  his  works  were  collected  and  printed  in  1 2tno.  in  the 
year  1669.  Moreri. 

Pagan,  Peter,  a diftinguilhed  poet  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Wanfrid,  in  Heffe,  and  being  educated 
with  great  care,  he  exhibited  at  an  early  age  much  literary 
tafte,  and  a particular  turn  for  poetry.  In  the  year  1550  he 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  philofophy,  and  he  became 
poet  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand.  To  the  ftudy  of  poetry  he 
joined  that  of  hiftory,  and  was  elefted  profeiTor  of  both  in 
the  univerfity  of  Marpurg.  He  died  at  Wanfrid,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1576.  Befides  many  pieces  in  poetry  on 
mifcellaneous  fubjefts,  he  left  “ Hiftoria  tergeminorum 
Romanorum  et  Albanorum  fratrum,”  in  verfe,  which  con- 
tained the  hiftory  of  the  three  Horatii,  and  the  three  Curiatii. 
Moreri. 

Pagan  Creek , in  Geography , a river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  into  James  river,  N.  lat.  370  5'.  W.  long.  76°  37'. 

PAGANALIA,  an  ancient  rural  feaft  thus  called, 
becaufe  celebrated  in  the  villages,  in  pagis. 

In  the  paganalia,  the  peafants  went  in  folemn  proceflion 
all  round  the  village,  making  luftrations  to  purify  it.  They 
had  alfo  their  facrilices,  wherein  they  offered  cakes  on  the 
altars  of  the  gods. 

Halicarnaffus  and  St.  Jerom  refer  the  inftitution  of  the 
paganalia  to  Servius  T ullus.  They  were  held  in  the  month 
of  February. 

PAGANELLUS,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  Gobiut ; 
which  fee. 

PAGANICA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo  Ultra  ; 8 miles  N.N.W.  of  Aquila. 

PAGANINA,  an  Italian  word,  ufed  by  fome  authors 
to  exprefs  the  firft  excrements  of  children  : thefe,  dried  and 
reduced  to  powder,  are  efteemed  by  fome  a very  great  and 
powerful  medicine  againft  epilepfies.  It  is  to  be  taken  in 
fmall  dofes,  every  day,  for  fome  time. 

PAGANINI,  La,  in  Biography , an  admirable  finger  and 
a&refs  in  the  charafter  of  prima  buffa  in  the  burletta  operas 
of  “ IlMondo  della  Luna,”  and  “II  Filofofo  di  Campagna,” 
compofed  by  Galuppi,  when  his  genius  was  in  full  fire. 
The  airs  “ Si  l’Uomini  firpirano,”  and  “ Donne,  donne, 
fiamo  Nate,”  were  fung  in  a way  fo  piquant  and  agreeable 
by  the  Paganini,  that  the  applaufe  which  fhe  acquired  by 
them  amounted  almoft  to  acclamation.  This  laft  opera 
had  an  uninterrupted  run  of  fifteen  nights ; and  the  Paga- 
nini, though  not  young  when  fhe  came  hither  from  Berlin, 
in  1760,  increafed  in  reputation  fo  much  during  the  run 
of  this  opera,  that  when  it  was  her  turn  to  have  a benefit, 
fuch  a crowd  affembled  as  we  never  remember  to  have  feen 
on  a like  occafion,  before  or  fince;  indeed,  not  one-third  of 
the  company  that  prefented  themfelves  at  the  opera-houfe 
doors  were  able  to  obtain  admifiion.  Caps  were  loft,  and 
gowns  torn  to  pieces,  without  number  or  mercy,  in  the 
ftruggle  to  get  in.  Ladies  in  full  drefs,  who  had  fent  away 
their  fervants  and  carriages,  were  obliged  to  appear  in  the 
ftreets  and  walk  home  in  great  numbers  without  caps  or 


attendants.  Luckily  the  weather  was  fine,  and  did  not  add 
to  their  drftrefs  by  rain  or  wind  ; though  their  confufion 
was  greatly  augmented  by  its  being  broad  daylight,  and 
the  ftreets  full  of  fpeftators,  who  could  neither  refrain  from 
looking  or  laughing  at  fuch  fplendid  and  uncommon  ftreet- 
walkers. 

PAGANISM,  the  religious  worfhip  and  difcipline  of 
pagans  ; or  the  adoration  of  idols  and  falfe  gods. 

The  gods  of  paganifm  were  either  men,  as  Jupiter,  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  &c.  or  fiftitious  perfons,  as  Viftory,  Fame, 
Fever,  &c.  or  beafts,  as  in  Egypt,  crocodiles,  cats,  See.  or 
finally  inanimate  things,  as  onions,  fire,  and  water,  &c. 

PAGAPATE,  in  Botany,  Sonnerat  Guian.  16.  t.  10, 
II.  See  SONNERATIA. 

PAGARCHUS,  roojapxo,,  formed  from  pagus,  village, 
and  command,  among  the  ancients,  a petty  magiftrate 

of  a pagus,  or  little  diftrift,  in  the  country. 

PAGASA,  or  Pagasu,  in  y indent  Geography , a town  of 
Magnefia,  formerly  a port  of  the  town  of  Pherae. 

PAGE,  formed  from  child,  boy,  a youth  of  ftate, 
retained  in  the  family  of  a prince,  or  great  perfonage,  as  an 
honourable  fervant  to  attend  in  vifits  of  ceremony,  carry 
meflages,  bear  up  trains,  robes,  &c.  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  have  a genteel  education,  and  learn  his  exercifes. 

The  pages  in  the  king’s  houfehold  are  various,  and  have 
various  provinces  afiigned  them : as  pages  of  honour, 

pages  of  the  prefence-chamber,  pages  of  the  back  flairs, 
&c. 

Pages  were  anciently  diftinguilhed  from  the  other  fervants 
in  livery,  by  their  wearing  drawers  in  lieu  of  breeches ; and 
fleeves  turned  up  with  velvet. 

Cujas  and  Gothofred  obferve,  that  pages  in  the  emperor's 
families  were  called  padagogiani  pueri.  Fauchet  fays,  the 
word  page  was  firft  given  to  the  little  boys  who  attend  tilers, 
to  hring  them  their  tiles,  &c.  that  till  the  time  of  Charles  IV. 
or  VII.  the  name  was  common  to  the  bafeft  fervants  j and 
it  is  fince  then,  that  page  is  become  a term  of  honour ; and 
the  meaner  fervants  are  diftinguilhed  from  them  by  the  name 
of  lacqueys,  valets,  &c. 

Page  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  Turkilh  feraglio,  for  the 
children  of  tribute,  or  Haves  who  wait  on  the  grand  fignior. 

They  are  commanded  by  the  firft  aga,  and  conftitute  four 
dalles,  called  odas. 

Page  of  a Book.  See  Printing. 

PAGEANS,  in  Mythology.  See  Pygmies. 

PAGEANT,  a triumphal  car,  chariot,  arch,  or  other  the 
like  pompous  decoration,  vanoully  adorned  with  colours, 
flags,  &c.  carried  about  in  public  fliows,  proceflions,  &c. 

PAGEL,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  the  Spaniards 
to  that  filh  which  authors  in  general  called  the  erythrinus,  or 
rubellio , and  fome  the  xathus  and  pagrus.  It  is  properly  a 
fpecies  of  the  fparus,  and  is  diftinguilhed  by  Artedi  from 
the  reft  of  that  genus,  by  the  name  of  the f iver-eyed  red-bo- 
died Spar  us,  which  fee. 

PAGET’s  Port,  in  Geography , a fmall  harbour  within 
the  great  found  in  Bahama  illands,  and  in  the  moft  eafterly 
part  of  the  found. 

PAGHATAKAN,  a town  of  New  Jerfey,  on  the  Pa- 
pachton.  N.  lat.  42^  8*.  W long.  740  40'. 

PAGI,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Cordelier, 
and  one  of  the  ableft  critics  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Rogne, 
in  Provence,  in  the  year  1624.  He  embraced  the  monaftie 
life,  in  the  convene  of  Arles,  in  the  year  1641,  and  obtained 
fohigh  a reputation,  that  he  became  four  times  provincial  of 
his  order ; but  his  religious  duties  did  not  prevent  his  ap- 
plication to  the  ftudy  of  chronology  and  ccclefiaftical  hiftory, 
in  which  he  excelled.  His  moft  confiderable  work  is  a 
critique 
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critique  upon  the  “ Annales”  of  Baronius,  in  which,  fol- 
lowing the  learned  author  year  by  year,  he  has  re&ified  an 
infinite  number  of  miftakes,  both  in  chronology,  and  in  the 
reprefentation  of  fadts.  The  firft  volume  was  publilhed  at 
Paris  in  1689,  and  dedicate'  to  the  clergy  of  France,  who 
allowed  him  a penfion  ; the  other  three  were  not  printed  till 
after  the  death  of  the  author:  the  publication  of  them  was 
fuperintended  by  his  nephew  Francis.  A new  edition  of 
the  whole  was  publilhed  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1727.  Fa- 
ther Pagi  died  at  Aix  in  1699.  His  nephew,  already  re- 
ferred to,  having  finilhed  the  publication  of  his  uncle,  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  writing  a work  of  his  own,  which  he  pub- 
lilhed under  the  title  of  “ Breviarium  Hiftorico-Chronologico- 
Criticum,  Illuftriora  Pontificum  Romanorum  Gefta,  Conci- 
liorum  Generalium  Afta,  &c.  compleitens,”  forming  in  the 
whole  four  volumes,  4*0.  This  work  is  faid  to  difplay  much 
curious  refearch,  and  is  drawn  up  in  a corsedt  and  neat  ftyle. 
Francis  Pagi  died  in  1721,  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his 
age.  He  left  a nephew,  Anthony,  on  whom  devolved  the 
care  of  publilhing  the  laft  volume  of  his  uncle’s  “ Brevia- 
rium.” Moreri. 

PAGIETTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruz- 
zo  Citra  ; 5 miles  S.  Langiano. 

PAGIN,  M.,  in  Biography,  a violinift  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1 770,  much  admired  for  his  talle,  neatnefs,  and  delicacy, 
by  judges  of  the  violin, — not  of  the  French  fchool.  He  was 
a difciple  of  Tartini,  and  regarded  by  many  at  Paris  as  his 
bell  fcholar.  Having  had  the  honour  of  being  hilled  at  the 
Concert  Spirituel  for  daring  to  play  in  the  Italian  ftyle,  he 
quitted  mufic  as  a profeflion,  and  had  a place  conferred  upon 
him  under  the  count  de  Clermont,  of  about  250/.  a-year. 

PAGLTA,  in  Geography , a river  of  Italy,  which  runs 
into  the  Tiber,  a few  miles  below  Orvieto. 

PAGLIANELLO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  ; 

14  miles  N.E.  of  Capua. 

PAGLIANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra ; 

15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Aquila. 

PAGL1APOLI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  ; 
4 mile*  E.  of  Gierace. 

PAGLION,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Mediterranean,  a little  to  the  E.  f Nice. 

PAGNINUS,  Sanctes,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  Domi- 
nican monk  in  the  fifteenth  century,  eminent  for  his  /kill 
in  the  oriental  languages  and  biblical  learning,  was  born  at 
Lucca  in  1466,  but,  according  to  others,  in  the  year  1470. 
At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  took  the  habit  in  a convent  of  the 
Dominican  order,  and  applied  with  extraordinary  diligence 
to  the  (tudy  of  the  learned  languages,  and  of  divinity.  He 
became  deeply  and  accurately  /killed  in  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  but  he  was  particularly  cele- 
brated for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  He 
fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a monaftery  at  Lyons, 
was  diftingui/hed  by  his  zeal  in  defending  the  Catholic  church 
againft  the  attacks  of  the  reformers,  and  laboured  to  prevent 
the  numerous  Italian  families  which  had  fettled  in  this  city 
from  being  converted  by  the  emiflaries  of  the  Waldenfes  and 
Lutherans.  Pagninus  is,  however,  chiefly  known  by  his 
making  the  firft  modern  tranflation  into  Latin  of  the  Old 
Teftament  from  the  original  Hebrew,  and  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament  from  the  Greek.  To  this  defign  he  was  led  from  a 
firm  convidtion  that  the  Vulgate  tranflation,  as  it  has  de- 
fcended  to  modern  times,  is  greatly  corrupted  from  the  ftate 
in  which  it  was  left  by  St.  Jerome.  It  was  his  objedt,  there- 
fore, to  produce  a new  tranflation,  in  which  the  Vulgate 
fhould  be  followed  whenever  fidelity  to  the  originals  permit- 
ted. Being  patronized  by  Leo  X.  he  began  his  great  work 
in  1493,  and  having  employed  himfelf  in  it  with  the  greateft 


affiduity  twenty-five  years,  finifhed  it  in  1518.  He  then  ap. 
plied  to  the  tranflation  of  the  apocryphal  books  and  the  New 
Teftament,  both  of  which  he  rendered  from  the  original 
Greek  before  the  year  1521.  The  whole  was  publiftnd  at 
Lyons  in  1528,  under  the  title  of  “ Veteris  et  Novi  Tefta- 
menti  nova  Tranflatio,  per  Sandtum  Pagninum  nuperedita, 
approbante  Clemente  VII.”  Many  high  commendations 
have  been  beftowed  upon  this  work  by  the  moil  learned 
rabbis,  whc  have  given  it  the  preference  to  all  other  tranfla- 
tions  of  the  facred  Hebrew  writings,  and  likewife  by  many- 
eminent  Chriftian  critics,  Catholic  and  Proteftant,  and  among 
others,  by  Leufden,  Erpenius,  Buxtorf,  and  Huet.  But 
father  Simon  and  others,  though  they  admit  that  Pagninus 
has  /hewn  great  learning  and  talents,  conteft  its  claims  to  the 
fuperior  excellence  which  the  former  attribute  to  it.  Simon 
fays  it  is  obfcure,  barbarous,  and  full  of  folecifms,  and  he 
maintains  that  it  fometimes  changes  the  fenfe  of  the  text. 
The  verfion  has  gone  through  many  editions.  Huet, 
though  he  gives  Simon  credit  for  the  general  truth  of 
his  criticifms,  yet  propofes  his  manner  as  a model  for  all 
tranflators  of  the  facred  books ; “ Scripturse  interpretandae 
rationis  utile  nobis  exemplar  propofuit  Sandtus  Pagninus.” 
This  author  publi/hed  “ Thefaurus  Linguae  Sandtse,”  in 
folio,  which  was  reprinted  by  Robert  Stephens,  under  the 
title  of  “ Thefaurus  Linguae  Sandise  contradtior  et  emenda- 
tion/’ Pagninus  publi/hed  many  other  works  : he  died  at 
Lyons  in  1536.  Buxtorf,  who  made  much  ufe  of  his  The- 
faurus, in  forming  one  of  his  own,  calls  him  “ Vir  linguarum 
Orientalium  peritiffimus.”  Luther  fpoke  of  him  with  great 
applaufe. 

PAGO,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  near  the  coaft: 
of  Dalmatia,  or  Morlachia,  about  20  miles  long  and  6 broad 
containing  leveral  villages.  It  is  fubjedt  to  a ftormy  fea,  fo 
that  neither  wood,  nor  pafture,  nor  corn  lands  are  found 
upon  that  part  .which  is  oppofite  to  the  continent,  except 
in  few  places.  The  air  is  darkened  by  the  fait  mill  that 
is  railed  by  the  colli/ion  of  the  waves  in  the  narrow  channel 
of  Morlachia.  The  large  lake  itfelf  is  not  calm  in  the 
ftormy  feafon,  and  fo  far  from  being  a harbour,  it  is  tem- 
peftuous  and  ufelefs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  not  fe- 
cure  in  their  houfes,  without  defending  the  roofs  by  large 
ftones,  nor  can  they  leave  them  with  fafety  during  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind.  This  ifland  in  winter  is  no  leis  inhofpi- 
table  than  Siberia,  always  covered  with  fnow  and  fire,  and 
expoled  to  the  cold  north  wind.  The  nakednefs  of  the 
rocks,  which  form  the  furface  of  almoft  the  whole  ifland, 
the  narrownefs  of  the  vallies,  the  reverberation  of  the 
water  of  the  lake,  which  is  generally  quite  calm  in  fum- 
mer,  increafe  the  heat  to  fuch  a degree  among  the  ftones, 
that  the  vines  which  are  planted  round  the  lake  ripen  the 
grapes  before  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  the  few  other 
produdtions  of  the  fpot  anticipate  the  ufual  time  of  maturity. 
The  part  of  the  ifland  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  Pago,  pro- 
duces about  40,000  barrels  of  good  wine,  and  about  2000 
of  Rakia,  one  year  with  another.  The  ifland  is  covered 
with  fage  and  odoriferous  herbs,  which  furni/h  food  for 
the  bees,  infomuch  that  honey  forms  no  inconfiderable  branch 
of  trade.  The  pafture  among  barren  rocks  maintains  alfo  a 
large  number  of  fheep  and  goats,  fothat  the  wool,  which  is 
very  bad,  and  cheefe,  furni/h  fmall  articles  of  export.  The 
northern  part  of  the  ifland,  called  “ Novagha,”  and  depend- 
ing on  the  government  of  Arba,  is  well  fupplied  with  water, 
and  hc^s  good  paftures  on  its  low  grounds,  by  which  its 
black  cattle  are  larger  and  belter  than  thole  on  any  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  or  of  litoral  Dalmatia.  The  produce  of 
corn  and  oil  is  very  fcanty,  and  not  fufficient  for  two  months 
fuftenance  of  the  inhabitants.  The  molt  confiderable  pro- 
duct 
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duft  of  the  ifland  is  fait : the  falt-works  belonging  partly  to 
the  government,  and  partly  to  private  proprietors.  The 
northern  extreme  of  the  ifland,  called  “ Punta  di  Loni,’’  is 
abundantly  fupplied  with  wood  for  various  purpofes,  though 
other  parts  are  wholly  deftitute.  The  roots  and  trunks  of  old 
olive  trees  afford  excellent  materials  for  the  cabinet-makers 
and  fculptors.  The  foil  of  the  ifland,  that  is,  of  the  land 
lying  on  the  declivity  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hiils,  is  very 
gravelly  and  light ; but  on  the  northern  extremity,  where 
are  plains,  though  ftony,  the  land  is  better  and  ftronger,  and 
might  be  cultivated  for  all  forts  of  corn.  The  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  amounts  only  to  3500,  mod  of  whom 
live  in  the  city  of  Pago,  which  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
3000.  N.  lat.  440  40'.  E.  long.  15°  10'. 

Pago,  a town  of  the  above  ifland,  built  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  year  1468.  This  city  has  undergone  various 
revolutions.  The  difficulty  of  accefs  to  it,  and  the  bad  ac- 
commodation it  affords  to  Grangers,  render  the  intercourfe 
with  it  very  unfrequent ; and  to  this  circumftance  it  is  owing 
that  the  inhabitants  are  as  wild  and  uupolifhed,  as  if  they  were 
ever  fo  remote  from  the  fea,  and  the  commerce  of  polite  peo- 
ple. Even  the  gentry  exhibit  grotefque  figures,  both  in 
their  drefs  and  behaviour  ; and  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy 
is  incredible. 

PAGOD,  or  Pagoda,  a name  which  the  Portuguefe 
have  given  to  all  the  temples  of  the  Indians,  and  all  the 
idolaters  of  the  Eaft. 

Thefe  pagods,  or  pagodas,  are  moftlv  fquare ; they  are 
ftone  buildings,  which  are  not  very  lofty,  and  are  crowned 
with  a cupola.  Within,  they  are  very  dark ; for  they  have 
no  windows,  and  only  receive  their  light  through  the  en- 
trance. The  image  of  the  idol  Hands  in  the  deepeft  and 
darkeft  recefs  of  the  temple  ; it  is  of  a monftrous  fhape,  and 
of  uncouth  dimenfions,  having  many  arms  and  hands.  Some 
o£  thefe  idols  have  eight,  and  others  fixteen  arms ; with 
a human  body,  and  the  head  of  a dog,  with  drawn  bows 
and  inftruments  of  war  in  their  hands.  Some  of  them  are 
black,  others  of  a yellowifh  hue.  In  fome  pagodas  there 
are  no  images,  but  only  a Angle  black,  pclifhed  ftone,  lying 
upon  a round  altar,  covered  with  flowers  and  fandal-wood, 
which  were  ftrewed  upon  it.  Greater  veneration  , is  mani- 
fefled  for  thefe  ftones  than  for  the  idols  themfelves.  Their 
worfhip  of  thefe  divinities  eonfifts  in  throwing  themfelves 
upon  the  ground,  and  making  their  falam,  or  falutation, 
with  their  hands,  and  ejaculating  their  prayers  in  filence,  in 
that  pofture.  The  offerings  which  they  are  accuftomed  to 
prefent  to  their  gods  confift  of  flowers,  rice,  pieces  of  filk 
and  cotton,  and  fometimes  gold  and  filver.  Every  thing  is 
laid  before  the  idols,  and  is  taken  care  of  by  the  Brahmins, 
who  profit  the  molt  by  it.  They  guard  the  pagodas  both 
by  day  and  night.  The  pagodas  of  China  are  lofty  towers, 
which  fometimes  rife  to  the  height  of  nine  ftories,  of  more 
than  20  feet  each. 

In  order  to  give  fuch  an  idea  of  thefe  buildings  as  may  ena- 
ble the  reader  to  judge  with  refpeft  to  the  early  ftate  of  arts 
in  India,  we  (hall  briefly  defcribe  two,  of  which  we  have 
the  moll  accurate  accounts.  The  entry  to  the  pagoda 
of  Chillambrum  near  Porto  Novo,  on  the  Coromandel 
coaft,  held  in  high  veneration  on  account  of  its  antiqui- 
ty, is  by  a ftately  gate  under  a pyramid,  122  feet  in 
height,  built  with  large  ftones  above  forty  feet  long,  and 
more  than  live  feet  fquare,  and  all  covered  with  plates  of 
copper,  adorned  with  an  immenfe  variety  of  figures,  neatly 
executed.  The  whole  ftrudlure  extends  1332  feet  in  one  di- 
redion,  and  936  in  another.  Some  of  the  ornamental  parts 
are  finilhed  with  an  elegance  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the 
moil  ingenious  artifts.  The  pagoda  of  Seringham,  fuperior 
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in  fan&ity  to  that  of  Chillambrum,  furpafles  it  as  much  in 
grandeur ; and,  fortunately,  we  can  convey  a more  perfeft 
idea  of  it  by  adopting  the  words  of  an  elegant  and  accurate 
hiftorian.  This  pagoda  is  fituated  about  a mile  from  the 
weftern  extremity  of  the  ifland  of  Seringham,  formed  by 
the  divifion  of  the  great  river  Caveri  into  two  channels 
“ It  is  compofed  of  feven  fquare  inclofures,  one  within  the 
other,  the  walls  of  which  are  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  four 
thick.  Thefe  inclofures  are  350  feet  diftant  from  one 
another,  and  each  has  four  large  gates  with  a high  tower  ; 
which  are  placed,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  fide  of  the  inclo- 
fure,  and  oppofiteto  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  outward 
wall  is  near  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  gateway  to 
the  fouth  is  ornamented  with  pillars,  feveral  of  which  are 
Angle  ftones,  thirty-three  feet  long,  and  nearly  five  in  dia- 
meter ; and  thofe  which  form  the  roof  are  dill  larger ; in 
the  inmoft  inclofures  are  the  chapels.  About  half  a mile  to 
the  eaft  of  Seringham.  and  nearer  to  the  Caveri  than  the 
Coleroon,  is  another  large  pagoda,  called  Jembikifina  ; but 
this  has  only  one  inclofure.  The  extreme  veneration  in  which 
Seringham  is  held,  arifes  from  a belief  that  it  contains  that 
identical  image  of  the  god  Wiftchnu,  which  ufed  to  be  wor- 
Ihipued  by  the  god  Brahma.  Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
peninfula  come  here  to  obtain  abfolution,  and  none  come 
without  an  offering  of  money  ; and  a large  part  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  ifland  is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Brah- 
mins who  inhabit  the  pagoda  ; and  thefe,  with  their  families, 
formerly  compofed  a multitude  not  lefs  than  40,000  fouls, 
maintained,  without  labour,  by  the  liberality  of  fuperfti- 
tion.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  great  pagodas  of  India,  the 
Brahmins  live  in  a fubordination  which  knows  no  refiftance, 
and  flumber  in  a voluptuoufnefs  which  knows  no  wants.’' 

The  pagods  of  the  Chinefe  and  Siamefe  are  exceedingly 
magnificent. 

The  revenues  of  the  paged  of  Janigrade  are  fo  great, 
as  to  fubfill,  every  day,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thoufand 
pilgrims. 

Pagod  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  idol  adored  in  the  temple. 

Hence  many  give  the  name  pagod  to  thofe  little  porcelain 
images  brought  from  China. 

Pagod,  or  Pagoda,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a gold  coin,  cur- 
rent in  feveral  parts  of  the  Indies,  on  the  footing  of  the 
piece  of  eight. 

There  are  alfo  filver  pagods,  (truck  at  Narfingua,  Bifna- 
gur,  &c.  which  ufually  bear  the  figure  of  fome  monftrous 
idol : whence  their  names.  They  are  of  various  values. 

Accounts  are  kept  at  Madras,  or  Fort  St.  George,  on  the 
Coromandel  coaft,  in  pagodas,  fanams,  and  cadi ; 80  cafh 
= 1 fanam,  and  42  fanams  = 1 pagoda.  Such  is  the  mode 
of  reckoning  ufed  by  the  Eaft  India  company,  and  other 
European  merchants,  but  among  the  natives,  the  value  of 
the  pagoda  varies  from  44  to  46  fanams.  The  gold  coins 
are  ftar  or  current  pagodas;  and  the  filver  coins,  Arcot' 
rupees.  Double  and  (ingle  fanams  are  current  here,  and  cop- 
per pieces  of  20  calh,  called  pice.  Alfo  pieces  of  five  and 
ten  cafh,  called  doodee,  and  fingle  calh  pieces : thefe  cop- 
per coins  are  ltruck  in  England,  bearing  the  date  of  1803, 
and  the  value  is  marked  upon  each.  The  ftar  pagoda  weighs 
52.56  Englifli  grains,  and  the  gold  is  19^  carats  fine  ; it 
therefore  contains  42.048  grains  of  fine  gold,  and  is  worth 
•js.  $\d.  fterling ; but  it  is  commonly  valued  at  8x.  In  the 
company’s  books,  100  ftar  pagodas  are  valued  at  425  current 
rupees;  and  1 o ftar  pagodas  at  16  Spanifh  dollars.  Many 
other  coins  circulate  on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  of  which  the 
mod  generally  current  are  the  following ; viz.  the  old  pa- 
goda, with  three  fwamy,  or  figures,  coined  at  Madras  and 
Negapatam,  which  is  about  2o|  carats  fine,  and  which  ge- 
nerally 
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nerally  bears  a batta,  i.  e.  an  agio  or  difcountof  10  per  cent. 
againft  the  new  coins  of  the  fame  places  : the  old  pagoda 

of  Negapatam  and  Tutocoryn,  which  is  of  the  fame  value 
as  the  ftar  pagoda  : the  new  pagoda  of  Negapatam  and 

Tutocoryn,  which  is  i8f  carats  fine  ; and  is  reckoned  about 
4 per  cent,  worfe  than  the  ftar  pagoda  : the  Porto  Nova  pa- 
goda, which  is  1 7 J carats  fine  ; and  is  about  20  per  cent. 
worfe  than  the  ftar  pagodas  : the  Pondicherry  pagoda,  ori- 
ginally equal  in  value  to  the  ftar  pagoda,  but  its  ftand- 
ard  has  been  lowered  to  17  carats,  and  even  lefs.  All 
thefe  different  pagodas  are  nearly  of  the  fame  weight.  Mo- 
hurs,  or  gold  rupees  of  Bengal,  occafionally  pafs  here  for 
four  ftar  pagodas.  There  are  alfo  gold  fanam9,  which  are 
only  7}-^  carats  fine,  and  are  a’loyed  chiefly  with  filver  ; 24 
of  thefe  are  reckoned  for  an  old  Negapatam  pagoda. 

Gold  and  filver  are  weighed  by  the  current  or  ftar  pagoda 
weight,  as  above  ftated.  At  Mangalore,  on  the  Malabar 
coaft,  accounts  are  kept  in  Sultannee  pagodas,  rupees,  and 
annas;  the  pagoda  being  four  rupees,  and  the  rupee,  16 
arnae  : others  divide  the  pagoda  into  10  hunas,  and  the 
huna  into  16  parts,  called  likewife  annas.  At  Mafulipatam, 
on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  accounts  are  kept  in  pagodas,  ru- 
pees, and  annas  ; the  pagoda  being  3 f filver  rupees,  and 
the  rupee  16  annas.  The  coins,  befides  gold  and  filver 
rupees,  are  pagodas  of  nearly  the  *value  of  the  ftar  pagoda 
of  Madras. 


In  the  Myfore  country,  and  particularly  at  the  capital, 
Seringapatam,  accounts  are  kept  in  Canter’ raia  pagodas,  and 
palams,  called  by  the  Englifh  Cantery  pagodas  and  fanams. 
This  pagoda  is  an  imaginary'  money,  and  the  fanam,  which  is 
a real  coin,  is  the  10th  part  of  the  pagoda.  The  coins  are 
gold  mohurs,  which  pafs  for  four  pagodas  ; fultany  pago- 
das, coined  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  other  pagodas,  coined 
by  Hyder  Ally,  and  by  the  rajah  of  Myfore,  all  palling  for 
13  fanams:  alfo,  fultany  rupees,  and  rajah  rupees,  26  of 
which  pafs  for  7 fultany  pagodas  ; copper  dudus,  called  by 
the  Englifh  dubs,  260  of  which  are  the  market  price  for  a 
fultany  pagoda.  The  fhroffs,  when  they  exchange  copper 
for  gold  or  filver,  pay  at  the  rate  of  234  dudus  for  a pa- 
goda ; but  when  they  change  gold  and  filver  for  copper, 
they  receive  240  ; whilft  the  price  fixed  by  government  is 
182  dudus  per  pagoda  : and  the  other  coins  exchange  in 
proportion.  At  Pondicherry,  the  coins  are  gold  pagodas, 
and  filver  rupees  and  fariams.  Gold  and  filver  are  weighed 
by  the  feer,  pagoda,  rupee,  and  fanam.  A pagoda  weighs 
9 fanams,  or  i44nellos;  fo  that  three  rupees  are  equal  in 
weight  to  10  pagodas  ; 7 if  pagodas  weigh  a French  mark, 
or  3778  Englifh  grains. 

The  following  table  fhews  theafiay,  &c.  of  the  feveral  pa- 
godas which  it  fpecifies,  W.  every  where  denoting  worfe 
than  Englifh  ftandard,  and  the  mint  price  of  gold  in  Eng- 
land, that  is  3/.  1 7*.  1 of*/,  per  ounce,  being  ftandard. 


Affay. 

Weight. 

Contents  in 
pure  Gold. 

Value  in 
Sterling. 

* Star  pagoda  - .... 

Old  Arcot  ditto  - 

New  Arcot  ditto  ..... 

Onore  ditto  ------ 

Mangalore  ditto  ..... 

Pagoda,  with  a crefcent  and  1 
three  figures  - J 

Pagoda,  with  a crefcent  and  1 
one  figure  - j 

Pagoda  of  Pondicherry  .... 

Hyderee  Hoori,  or  pagoda  - 

Sultanee  Hoon,  or  pagoda  .... 

car.  gr. 

W.  3 0 

W.  3 2 

W.  7 1 

W.  1 3t 
W.  I 2i 

w.  I 3f 

W.  2 if 
W.  5 O 
W.  2 if 
w.  0 3f 

000  0 0 00000° 

M N W W M N M 

grains. 

42. 

4<M 

32-4 

442 

44.6 

44-7 
42.4 
36.2 
43-3 
47 -5 

£.  s.  d. 

0 7 5? 
072 
o 5 8f 
0 7 10 

0 7 1 of 

0 7 11 
076 
06$ 
078 
085 

* N.  B.  The  finenefs  of  the  ftar  pagodas  varies  from  W.  2 car.  3 gr.  to  W.  3 car.  of  gr. 


The  pagodas  differ  in  fhape  from  all  European  coins  : they 
have  a convex  fide,  with  prominent  dots,  and  a flat  fide 
which  generally  bears  a figure,  and  in  fome  three  figures,  of 
Indian  idols.  The  ftar  pagoda  is  marked  on  the  convex  fide 
with  a ftar  ; other  pagodas  are  marked  with  a crefcent,  or 
with  an  initial  letter  ; the  pagodas  of  Mafulipatam  and  Pon- 
dicherry have  nothing  on  the  convex  fide  but  the  dots.  Tip- 
poo’s  pagodas  have  no  figure  on  the  flat  fide,  but  a legend 
which  is  tranfiated  thus  : “ Mahomef,  he  is  the  authority  of 
equity,”  with  the  date  of  the  Hegira  : an  the  convex  fide, 
the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  coined,  and  generally  the 
initial  of  Hyder.  Kelly’s  Univerfal  Cambift. 

Pagoda  Bay,  in  Geography , a bay  on  the  Eaft  coaft  of 
Cochinchina.  N.  lat.  I23  21'.  E.  long.  109°  4'. 

PAGON,  or  St.  Ignatius,  one  of  the  Ladrone  iflands, 
about  36  miles  in  circumference ; 30  miles  N.  of  Ama- 
lagan. 

PAGOOR,  a town  of  Bootan  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Taflafudon. 

PAGOUA  Bay,  a bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Dominica.  N.  lat.  15  18'.  W.  long.  61  19'. 

V ojl.  XXVI. 


PAGOYUM,  a word  ufed  by  Paracelfus  and  his  fol- 
lowers, to  exprefs  an  imaginary  being,  which  prefides  over, 
or  is  the  occafion  of  difeafes,  whofe  caufes  are  lefs  known, 
and  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  arife  from  inchantment. 
Such  is  the  doeftrine  of  this  ftrange  writer,  and  on  this  fub- 
jedft  he  has  written  a treatife  called  Pagoyus. 

PAGRUS,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of . Spar  us ; which 
fee.  See  alfo  Sparus  Dentex,  and  Spahus  Erythrinus. 

PAGUL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  Whidah  ; 
fix  miles  N.W.  of  Sabi. 

PAHA-CACHON,  a town  of  Thibet ; ioomilesS.W. 
of  Hara-Toube. 

PAHANG,  Pahan,  or  Pan,  a fea-port  town  on  th§ 
E.  coaft  of  Malacca,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  “ Paon,” 
and  by  the  Arabs  “ Fan.”  It  is  fituated  about  four  leagues 
from  the  fea,  and  inhabited  only  by  nobility,  the  people 
dwelling  in  the  fuburbs.  It  is  inclofed  by  a wall,  made  of 
the  trunks  of  trees  joined  clofe  together,  and  about  24  feet  in 
height,  ftrengthened  with  a baftion.  The  ftreets  are  fenced 
on  both  fides  with  hedges  of  reeds,  and  planted  with  cocoa 
E and 
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and  other  trees  ; fo  that  Pahang  appears  more  like  an  affem- 
blage  of  gardens  than  a regular  town.  The  houfes  are  con- 
ftrufted  of  reeds  and  ftraw,  the  king’s  palace  only  being  of 
wood  : for  Pahang  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a kingdom, 
but  it  is  now  part  of  Johor.  The  adjacent  country  is  low,  but 
fertile,  producing  pepper,  eagle  and  calambac  woods,  coarfe 
gold,  nutmegs,  Sapan  wood,  diamonds,  and  hog-ltones, 
deemed  of  fuperior  efficacy  to  bezoar-ftones.  In  the  interior 
of  the  country  elephants  are  numerous.  N.  lat.  3^40'.  E. 
long.  1 03°  36. 

Pahang,  or  Pulo-Pahang,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
Malacca ; five  miles  E.  from  the  town  of  Pahang. 

PAHARGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal ; ten  miles  S.W. 
of  Beyhar. 

PAHAVENS,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak.;  30  miles  W.  of  Jefd. 

PAHICH,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Heds- 
jas  ; 60  miles  S.E.  of  Medina. 

PAHIE  is  one  of  the  claffes  of  canoes  or  boats  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  in  the  South  fea.  The  pahie 
is  of  different  fizes,  from  fixty  to  thirty  feet  long,  but  very 
narrow ; a tranfverfe  fe&ion  of  it  refembles  the  fpade  of 
cards,  the  whole  being  much  wider  in  proportion  to  its 
length.  The  largeft  pahies  are  ufed  for  fighting,  in  which 
cafe  they  are  fitted  with  a ftage  or  platform  ; but  principally 
for  long  voyages.  Hawkefworth’s  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  222,  &c. 
See  Boat  ( Pahie .) 

PAHO,  in  Geography , a river  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifle 
of  Celebes,  which  runs  into  the  ftraits  of  Macaffar.  S.  lat. 
30  10'.  E.  long.  119"  52'. 

PAHVA,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Finland,  with  a 
town  upon  it.  N.  lat.  6o°  29'.  E.  long.  210  30'. 

PAHVITTRAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 14  miles  E.S.E.  of  Coveriporum. 

PAJACK,  in  Commerce , a corn  meafure  in  Ruffia  : thus, 
the  chetwert  or  cool  of  corn  is  2 ofmins,  4 pajacks,  8 chet- 
wericks,  or  64  garaitzy.  A cool  of  flour  is  9 poods,  and 
a fack  5 poods.  The  chetwerick  is  13^  Englilh  inches  in 
diameter,  and  ii*in  depth  ; it  therefore  meafures  1555,92 
cubic  inches,  and  contains  5^  Winchefter  gallons  nearly.  In 
bufinefs  the  ufual  calculation  is,  that  100  chetwerts  produce 
72  quarters,  and  1 chetwert  5!  bulhels,  Winchefter  mea- 
fure. 

PAJANA,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tavaftland,  about  100  miles  in  length. 

PAJAS,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  government 
of  Marafch  and  bay  of  Alexandretta ; five  miles  W.  of 
Alexandretta . 

PAJAUNNY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 30 
miles  W.  of  Kairabad. 

PAICHAM,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N.  lat.  420 
42’.  E.  long.  1200  22'. 

PAIDORFF,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; fix  miles 
N.  of  Muehrau. 

PAIGLES,  in  Botany.  See  Primula. 

PAIJALA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft 
Bothnia  ; 86  miles  N.  of  Tornea. 

PAIL,  in  Rural  Economy,  a wooden  veffel  in  which  milk, 
water,  or  other  fluids  are  commonly  carried. 

Pail -Brujh,  in  Agriculture,  a fort  of  hard  brufti  furnifhed 
with  brillles  at  the  end  to  clean  out  the  angles  of  the  veffels 
more  fully.  Thefe  ought  to  be  in  every  dairy,  though  in 
many  diftri&s  their  ufe  is  fcarcely  known. 

Pail- Stake,  in  Rural  Economy,  a Ample  contrivance  for 
drying  dairy  utenfils  upon,  being  merely  a bough  of  a tree 
furnilhed  with  different  fmall  branches,  which  is  fixed  with  its 
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thick  end  into  the  ground  in  the  dairy-yard.  The  feveral 
fmall  branches  being  lopped  of  proper  lengths,  the  ftump9 
afford  pegs  for  hanging  the  pails  upon,  or  for  other  utenfils, 
by  which  they  are  not  liable  to  be  blown  down  and  thereby 
burft  or  injured. 

PAILLY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vi- 
fiapour  ; five  miles  S.S.W.  of  Sattarah. 

PAIMBCEUF,  or  Painbgeuf,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diltrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Loire,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  21  miles  W.  of 
Nantes.  The  place  contains  4220,  and  the  canton  6047  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  72^  kiliometres,  in  three  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  470  17'.  W.  long.  i°  97'. 

PAIMPOL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North  Coafts,  and  chief  plac-eof  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
St.  Brieuc  ; feven  miles  E.  of  Treguier.  The  place  con- 
tains 1679,  and  the  canton  16,3 19  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  127!  kiliometres,  in  n communes. 

PAIN,  Dolor,  a Ay»,  in  Medicine,  an  uneafy  and  dif- 
treffing  fenfation,  which  is  connected  with  various  forms  of 
difeafe,  and  with  various  fpecies  of  injury,  inflicted  upon 
the  living  body. 

As  we  ate  altogether  unable  to  explain  the  nature  of  fen- 
fation, and  the  agency  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  as  the  organ 
of  that  faculty  ; fo  it  is  impoffible  to  give  any  fatisfa&ory 
account  of  the  proximate  caule  of  pain.  As  in  all  frnnlar 
cafes,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  confidering  it  as  an 
ultimate  faft,  and  with  obferving  the  various  circumftances 
under  which  it  occurs,  and  the  different  phenomena  which 
accompany  it.  All  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
explain  its  nature,  being  founded  entirely  upon  hypothetical 
fpeculatians  that  have  been  altogether  gratuitous,  are  juftly 
exploded. 

The  varieties  of  pain  can  only  be  deferibed  by  referring 
to  the  common  agents  by  which  they  are  excited,  to  the  parts 
of  the  body  in  which  they  are  fea'ed,  or  to  the  degree  and 
duration  of  their  occurrence.  The  external  agents,  which 
produce  painful  fenfations,  operate  varioufly  upon  the  living 
body  ; fome  by  mechanical,  and  feme  by  chemical  aftion 
upon  the  animal  fibre ; while  others  atft  by  a peculiar  in- 
fluence upon  the  nervous  fyftem,  without  deranging  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  fentient  parts.  The  mechanical  agents  are 
all  fitch  as  tend  to  produce  a folution  of  continuity  in  the 
folid  parts,  to  interrupt  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
them,  and  to  produce  an  extravafation  of  the  fluids  from 
their  proper  veffels  : w hence  pain  is  a confequence  ®f  blows, 
bruifes,  and  continued  preffure,  of  laceration  from  the  bites 
of  animals,  of  abrafion,  of  the  cutting  and  itabbing  of  (harp 
inftruments,  &c.  The  chemical  agents  produce  a folution  of 
continuity,  by  inducing  the  parts  of  the  living  body,  like 
dead  matter,  to  enter  into  new  combinations  : whence  pain 
is  the  confequence  of  the  aftion  of  fire,  or  intenfe  iieaf  from 
any  fource,  and  of  a number  of  acrid  fubftances,  which  cor- 
rode the  fubftance  of  the  body,  fuch  as  the  ftrong  mineral 
acids,  the  pure  alkalies,  &c.  Again,  the  third  clafs  of  exter- 
nal caufes  of  pain  confifts  of  thofe  agents,  which  a£t 
fpeedily  upon  the  fentient  fyftem,  injuring  its  functions, 
without  lelion  to  any  organic  ftrudfure  ; namely,  the  venom- 
ous and  narcotic  fecretions  of  animals  and  vegetables,  v hich 
are  called  poifons.  As  the  operation  of  thefe  various  ex- 
citing caufes  occafions  many  modifications  of  pain,  which 
are  probably  very  limilarin  different  individuals,  we  are  thus 
furnilhed  with  a language,  by  which  the  various  painful  fen- 
fations may  be  deferibed  to  thofe  who  feel  them  not.  Thus 
we  fpeak  of  a burning,  Hinging,  pricking,  gnawing,  cut- 
ting, or  lacerating  pain.  Pains  are  alfo  diftinguilhed  by 
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other  concomitant  fenfations,  fuch  as  by  being  connected 
with  a fenfe  of  weight,  of  throbbing  or  pulfation,  of  raw- 
nefs  or  excoriation,  of  tenfion  or  contra&ion,  of  formication 
or  the  creeping  of  infe&s,  of  fhooting  or  darting  through 
particular  parts,  of  coldnefs,  of  torpor  or  numbnefs,  and 
fo  forth.  Some  pains,  again,  are  charafterifed  by  remaining 
fixed  and  immoveable  ; while  others  are  flying  or  wandering 
pains,  leaving  one  part  and  feizing  upon  others  in  fucceflion  ; 
and  others  are  periodic  or  intermittent,  ceafing  altogether  for 
a certain  number  of  days  or  hours,  and  recurring  with  great 
regularity,  like  the  paroxyfms  of  an  ague. 

Many  of  the  caufes  above-mentioned,  however,  do  not 
immediately  excite  pain,  but  indirettly,  by  producing  one 
of  two  morbid  conditions,  which  are  invariably  accompanied 
by  pain  ; we  mean  inflammation,  or  fpafm  : whence  pain  fre- 
quently occurs,  as  a fymptom  of  thefe  difeafes,  arifing  from 
internal  caufes,  and  independently  of  the  violent  operation 
of  the  external  agents  above  enumerated.  The  diagnofis 
between  thefe  two  fources  of  pain,  in  many  maladies,  is  of 
the  utmoft  practical  importance,  as  the  indications  of  cure 
are  nearly  of  an  oppofite  nature  in  the  two  cafes. 

Before  we  come  to  thefe  pra&ical  points,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  notice  fome  pathological  fafts,  which  are  worthy  of 
obfervation.  it  is  obvious,  rhat  the  nervous  fyitem  is  the 
medium  of  fenfation,  or  the  communicating  link  between 
the  parts  receiving  theimpreflion,  and  the  common  fenforium, 
the  brain,  where  the  perception  is  produced.  For  if  the  ner- 
vous trunks  are  divided,  and  the  communication  cut  off,  the 
parts  of  the  body,  fo  infulated,  may  be  cut  or  otherwife 
injured  without  pain,  and  even  without  the  cognizance  of  the 
individual.  Hence  the  pain  cannot  be  faid  ftri&ly  to  be 
leated  in  the  part  to  which  the  fenfation  is  referred.  This 
is  illuftrated  in  a remarkable  manner  in  cafe  of  the  lofs 
of  limbs  by  amputation  or  accident.  The  patients,  in 
thefe  inftances,  often  complan  of  pain  in  the  fingers  or 
toes  of  their  loft  arm  or  leg;  a fenfation,  which  can  only 
arife  from  the  impreflion  which  the  wounded  nerve  makes 
upon  the  brain,  being  fimilar  to  that  which  it  had  been  ac- 
cutlomed  to  convey  from  the  extremity  of  its  branches, 
while  the  limb  remained  perfeft.  In  other  cafes,  again,  the 
pain  is  not  even  referred  by  the  mind  to  the  a&ual  feat  of 
the  irritation  which  induces  it,  but  to  fome  other  point,  at 
a diftance  from  it.  Thus  the  part  which  is  the  feat  of  un- 
ceafing  fenfation,  when  the  cells  of  the  lungs  are  loaded  with 
mucus,  blood,  or  ftther  matters,  is  the  top  of  the  larynx, 
or  wind-pipe,  which  excites  the  effort  of  coughing,  to  expel 
the  offending  fubftance,  and  which  fubfides  when  the  cells 
are  unloaded.  In  a fimilar  manner,  in  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  the  pain  which  is  moft  complained  of  is  not  always 
feated  in  that  organ,  but  is  often  referred  to  a fmall  fpace  at 
the  top  of  the  fhoulder.  And  in  all  cafes  of  irritation  in  the 
urinary  bladder,  whether  from  the  prefence  of  a ftone  or  gra- 
vel in  that  fac,  of  acrid  urine,  of  blood,  pus,  or  other 
foreign  matter,  the  moft  poignant  irritation  is  often  feated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  urethra.  The  fafts  are  not  eafily 
explained,  but  are  neceffarily  referred  to  fome  peculiar 
communication  of  fympathy  through  the  diftribution  of  the 
nerves. 

It  is  a curious  fa<ft,  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained in  various  ways,  that  pain  is  much  alleviated  by 
certain  exertions  of  the  voluntary  mufcles ; whence,  in  all 
cafes  of  violent  pain,  perfons  are  obferved  to  refort  to  fome 
fpecies  of  exertion,  fuch  as  grafping  any  thing  ftrongly, 
fixing  the  teeth,  exerting  the  voice  in  fereams  or  moaning, 
&c.  Dr.  Darwin,  with  his  accuftomed  acutenefs,  gene- 
ralizes this  obfervation  to  a great  length.  “ The  reftleffnefs 


in  fome  fevers,”  he  fays,  “ is  an  almoft  perpetual  exertion 
of  this  kind,  excited  to  relieve  fome  difagreeable  fenfations  ; 
the  reciprocal  oppofite  exertions  of  a wounded  worm,  the 
alternate  emprofthotonos  and  opifthotonos  of  fome  fpafmodic 
difeafes ; and  the  intervals  of  all  convulfions,  from  whatever 
caufe,  feem  to  be  owing  to  this  circumltance  of  the  laws  of 
animation  ; that  great  or  univerfal  exertion  cannot  exift  at 
the  fame  time  with  great  or  univerfal  fenfation , though  they 
can  exift  reciprocally  ; which  is  probably  refolvable  into  the 
more  general  law,  that  the  whole  fenforial  power  being  ex- 
pended in  one  mode  of  exertion,  there  is  none  to  fpare  for 
any  other.”  Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  feft.  xxxiv.  i,  2. 

This  idea  of  the  two  great  powers  of  motion,  fenfation 
and  volition,  in  the  animal  machine,  is,  Dr.  Darwin  thinks, 
confirmed  by  the  obfervation,  that  they  never  exift  in  a 
great  degree  or  univerfally  at  the  fame  time  ; and  hence  he 
would  account  for  the  faft,  ftated  above,  that  we  in- 
ftinftively  exert  our  voluntary  motions,  when  fuffering  fe- 
vere  pain  or  uneafinefs,  and  thus  procure  ourfelves  relief. 
The  ingenuity  with  which  he  illuftrates  the  modes  of  exer- 
tion, in  cafes  of  bodily  fuffering,  is  peculiarly  his  own. 

“ When  any  violent  pain  afflifts  us,  of  which  we  can 
neither  avoid  nor  remove  the  caufe,  we  foon  learn  to  en- 
deavour to  alleviate  it,  by  exerting  fome  violent  voluntary 
effort,  as  mentioned  above ; and  are  naturally  induced  to 
ufe  thofe  mufcles  for  this  purpofe,  which  have  been  in  the 
early  part  of  our  lives  moft  frequently,  or  moft  powerfully 
exerted.  Now  the  firft  mufcles,  which  infants  ufe  moft 
frequently,  are  thofe  of  refpiration  ; and  on  this  account  we 
gain  a habit  of  holding  our  breath,  at  the  fame  time  that  we 
ufe  great  efforts  to  exclude  it,  for  this  purpofe  of  alleviating 
unavoidable  pain ; or  we  prefs  out  our  breath  through  a 
fmall  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and  feream  violently,  when 
the  pain  is  greater  than  is  relievable  by  the  former  mode  of 
exertion.  Thus  children  feream  to  relieve  any  pain  either 
of  body  or  mind,  as  from  anger,  or  fear  of  being  beaten. 
Hence  it  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  thofe  animals,  who  have 
more  frequently  exerted  their  mufcles  of  refpiration  violently, 
as  in  talking,  barking,  or  grunting,  as  children,  dogs, 
hogs,  feream  much  more,  when  they  are  in  pain,  than  thofe 
other  animals,  who  ufe  little  or  no  language  in  their  common 
modes  of  life,  as  horfes,  Iheep,  and  cows. 

“ The  next  moft  frequent  or  moft  powerful  efforts,  which 
infants  are  firft  tempted  to  produce,  are  thofe  with  the 
mufcles  in  biting  hard  fubftance*.  Hence  when  a perfon  is 
in  great  pain,  the  caufe  of  which  he  cannot  remove,  he  fets 
his  teeth  firmly  together,  or  bites  fome  fubftance  between 
them  with  great  vehemence,  as  another  mode  of  violent  ex- 
ertion to  produce  a temporary  relief.  Thus  we  have  a pro- 
verb, where  no  help  can  be  had  in  pain,  “ to  grin  and 
abide  j”  and  the  tortures  of  hell  are  faid  to  be  attended  with 
“ gnalhing  of  teeth.”  Hence  in  violent  fpafmodic  pains,  I 
have  leen  people  bite  not  only  their  tongues,  but  their  arms, 
or  fingers,  or  any  objeft  which  was  near  them,  &c. 

“ If  the  efforts  of  our  voluntary  motions  are  exerted  with 
ftill  greater  energy  for  the  relief  of  fome  difagreeable  fenfa- 
tion, convulfions  are  produced;  as  the  various  kinds  of 
epilepfy,  and  fome  hyfteric  paroxyfms.  In  all  thefe  difeafes, 
a pain  or  difagreeable  fenfation  is  produced,  frequently  by 
worms,  or  acidity  in  the  bowels,  or  by  a difeafed  nerve  in 
the  fide,  or  head,  or  by  the  pain  of  a difeafed  liver.”  Loc, 
cit. 

To  this  view  of  the  fubjeft  it  might  perhaps  be  obje&ed, 
that  the  exertions  and  convulfive  motions,  if  they  were  ex- 
cited by  the  pain,  fhould  be  proportionate  to  the  violence  of 
the  pain  ; which  is  not  the  cafe.  This  obje&ion,  however. 
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is  entirely  obviated  by  the  confideration,  that  the  nervous 
.fyftem  fuffers  a greater  degree  of  irritation  from  many  fenfa- 
tions,  that  are  even  in  fome  degree  pleafurable,  than  from 
intenfe  pain.  This  is  exemplified  in  refpeft  to  tickling. 
Children  have  been  tickled  into  convulfion6  5 and  perhaps 
no  pain  is  fo  intolerable  as  that  of  tickling,  if  the  violent 
efforts  of  laughing  and  of  moving  the  limbs  were  to  be 
reftrained.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  informed  by 
a very  intelligent  gentleman,  who  is  fubjeft  to  conftant  and 
fevere  convulfive  aftions,  of  the  nature  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance, 
that  they  are  clearly  the  refult  of  difagreeable  fenfations,  not 
always  amounting  to  what  may  be  called  pain.  In  this  way, 
it  feems  to  happen,  that  the  moft  violent  and  fatal  convul- 
five malady  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  tetanus , or 
locked  jaw,  is  produced  from  the  irritation  of  a wound,  but 
not  from  a deep  and  open  wound,  but  from  a flight  abrafion 
of  the  fkin,  or  from  a wound  that  is  juft  healed. 

Independently,  then,  of  the  fuffering  which  pain  occa- 
fions,  its  effefts  on  the  animal  economy  are  fufficiently  fevere 
to  induce  11s  to  fearch  for  the  means  of  relieving  it.  It 
never  exifts  long  without  exciting  fome  degree  of  fever,  and 
difturbing  the  funftions  of  life,  efpecially  that  of  digeftion  ; 
whence  alfo  debility  and  emaciation  ultimately  follow  : fre- 
quently it  brings  on  delirium,  fyncope,  or  fainting,  and 
convulfions  of  every  fpecies,  befides  thole  already  mentioned, 
and  even  occafior.s  death  itfelf.  In  many  difeafes,  therefore, 
it  is  an  important  objeft  to  alleviate  pain,  even  where  fuch 
alleviation  has  no  remedial  effeft  upon  the  difeafe,  of  which 
it  is  a fymptom. 

With  a view  to  the  fuccefsful  alleviation  of  painful  dif- 
eafes, it  is  neceffary  to  eftablifh  a clear  diagnofis  with  refpeft 
to  the  origin  of  the  pain ; for  the  treatment,  which  will  cure 
one  variety,  will  aggravate  another,  and  even  accelerate  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  difeafe  which  it  accompanies. 

Violent  or  acute  pain  originates,  in  general,  from  acute 
inflammation  of  fome  organ,  or  from  fpafm  in  a mufcular 
part.  The  former  fpecies  of  pain  accompanies  inflammation 
of  all  the  vifeera  ; occurring  in  the  head,  in  phreaitis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  ; in  the  cheft,  in  pleurify,  and  in- 
flammation of  the  heart,  or  of  the  diaphragm  ; in  the  right 
fide,  in  inflammation  of  the  liver ; in  the  abdomen,  in  en- 
teritis and  peritonitis ; in  the  loins,  in  nephritis,  and  fo  on. 
The  fpafmodic  pain  occurs  in  the  mufcles  of  the  limbs,  in 
cramp  ; in  the  bowels,  in  colic ; in  the  ftomach,  in  gaftro- 
dynias ; in  the  uterus,  during  the  time  of  parturition  ; and 
in  the  mufcles  of  the  jaw  and  of  the  fpine,  in  locked  jaw  and 
tetanus,  See.  In  fome  of  thefe  cafes,  the  obvious  appear- 
ance of  rigid  contraftion,  or  fpafm,  in  the  mufcles  of  the 
pained  parts,  as  in  the  cramp,  locked  jaw,  and  tetanus,  is 
fufficient  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  pain.  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  internal  pains,  the  principal  fource  of  diagnofis 
is  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  a ftate  of  fever.  Acute  inflam- 
mation cannot  exift,  without  an  increafed  velocity  of  pulfe, 
which  is  alfo  commonly  ftrong,  or  at  leaft  hard,  and  wiry, 
and  not  ealily  compreffible  under  the  finger : there  will  alfo 
be  thiril,  heat  of  (kin,  a dry  and  foul  tongue,  with  failure  of 
appetite,  and  fome  proftration  of  ftrength.  When  the  pain 
arifes  from  fpafm,  the  fymptoms  of  fever  are  generally  ab- 
fent;  the  pulfe  is  often  not  altered  in  its  beats,  but  remains 
moderate,  foft,  and  compreffible ; the  tongue  continues 
moift,  and  without  fur ; there  is  no  particular  third,  nor 
any  ftnfe  of  heat,  fucceeding  chillinefs ; and  the  animal 
funftions  are  not  much  difturbed.  It  is  principally  from 
thefe  circumftances  that  the  nature  of  pain,  in  any  one  feat, 
is  afeertained : thus  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  in 
fpafmodic  colic,  the  feat  and  the  degree  of  feverity  of  the 


pain  are  often  precifely  fimilar,  and  can  only  be  thus  de- 
cidedly diftinguirtied.  Some  other  circumftances,  however, 
require  attention  as  auxiliary  to  the  diagnofis : for  inftance, 
in  inflammation,  prejfure  upon  the  part  pained  aggravates 
the  evil,  and  a fenle  of  forenefs  is  felt  under  the  touch  ; 
while,  in  fpafm,  the  parte  are  not  generally  tender,  but  the 
pain  is  often  relieved  by  preffure,  and  even  by  friBton.  In 
inflammatory  affeftions,  again,  the  pain  remains  fixed  in 
one  fpot,  and  regular  in  the  degree  of  its  intenfity  ; whereas, 
in  fpafmodic  ailments,  the  pain  is  commonly  movealle,  wan- 
dering from  one  point  to  another,  as  the  fpafm  fuddenly  re- 
laxes in  one  fet  of  mufcular  fibres,  and  recurs  in  others  ; and 
it  is  commonly  fudden  in  its  attack,  and  remittent  in  its 
degree,  being  aggravated  and  alleviated  by  fits  or  pa- 
roxyfms. 

The  progrefs  of  an  internal  inflammatory  difeafe  may 
often  be  afeertained,  and  the  nature  and  period  of  its  ter- 
mination anticipated,  by  an  attention  to  the  variation  of  the 
pain,  together  with  other  fymptoms.  Thus  if,  after  fome 
continuance,  an  acute  inflammatory  pain  gradually  becomes 
more  obtufe,  is  accompanied  with  a fenfe  of  weight  and 
tenfion,  and  at  length  with  a feufation  of  throbbing  or  pulfa- 
tion,  it  is  moft  probable  that  fuppuration  has  commenced, 
and  that  the  difeafe  mull  terminate  in  abfeefs ; and  there  will 
be  no  doubt  of  this,  if  at  the  fame  time  the  fever  begins  to 
remit,  arid  paroxyfms  of  rigour,  followed  by  fluffies  of  heat, 
come  on  daily  : in  other  words,  if  the  fever  put  on  a heftic 
type.  Again,  if,  during  the  continued  feverity  of  the  pain 
and  fever,  the  former  ffiou’d  fuddenly  ceafe  altogether,  the 
praftitioner  is  not  to  fuppofe  his  patient  recovering:  it  is 
probably  an  indication  that  gangrene  has  come  on,  and  that 
the  life  of  his  patient  is  near  its  clofe.  This  will  be  placed 
beyond  a doubt,  if,  at  the  time  of  the  ceffation  of  pain,  the 
pulfe  lofes  its  fharpnefs,  and  becomes  fmall  and  feeble,  with 
a tendency  to  coldnefs  in  the  extremities,  and  a finking  of 
ftrength. 

Another  material  confideration,  in  eftimating  the  probable 
event  of  a painful  difeafe,  is  the  importance  of  the  organ  in 
which  it  is  feated.  An  inflammation  in  any  of  the  vifeera, 
immediately  fubfervjent  to  the  great  funftions  of  the  living 
body,  is  always  attended  with  danger,  efpecially  in  the 
brain,  ftomach,  or  bowels ; becaufe  the  funftions  of  thefe 
organs  cannot  be  interrupted  with  fafety  to  the  vital  ma- 
chine. But  an  inflammation,  however  violent,  may  occur 
in  the  external  mufcular  or  ligamentous  parts,  as  in  the 
joints  and  limbs,  without  much  rifle  to  the  fafety  of  the 
fyftem.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  what  is 
called  a metaflafis  of  fuch  external  inflammation  to  an  internal 
organ,  (of  which  both  gout  and  acute  rheumatifm  afford 
many  examples,)  that  is,  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in 
fome  internal  vifeus,  immediately  upon  the  fpontaneous  dif- 
appearance  of  external  inflammation,  is  always  an  alarming 
circumftance,  and  leads  to  an  unfavourable  prognofis. 

Of  the  more  -chronic  varieties  of  pain,  it  is  not  neceffary 
to  treat  at  any  length,  as  they  are  commonly  accompanied 
by  other  fymptoms  of  difeafe,  which  are  equal  objefts  of 
medical  attention,  and  which  contribute  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  malady. 

The  diagnofis  being  once  eftabliffied,  in  cafes  of  acute 
pain,  according  to  the  principles  above  dated,  the  feleftion 
of  the  proper  means  of  cure  will  be  perfeftly  eafy  : but  if  a 
miftake  is  committed  in  determining  the  firft  point,  the  mif- 
application  of  the  remedies  will  be  of  ferious  injury.  For  if 
the  expedients,  which  will  prefently  alleviate  fpafmodic  pain, 
be  adminiftered  for  the  removal  of  that  which  is  inflammatory, 
it  is  fcarcely  poffible  that  aggravation  fhould  not  follow ; 

and 
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and  in  many  cafes,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  proper  re- 
medies for  inflammation  are  applied  for  the  relief  of  fpal- 
modic  pain,  an  injurious  cffedl,  fcarcely  lefs  fevere,  may  be 
expe&ed  to  refult.  Yet  in  the  popular  pra&ice,  no  miftake 
is  fo  common  as  the  former  of  thefe  errors. 

For  the  cure  of  violent  inflammatory  pain,  fuch  as  occurs 
in  phrenfy,  pleurify,  and  inflammation  of  the  (tomach  or 
bowels,  evacuations  by  blood-letting,  both  general  and  local, 
by  external  vefication,  and  by  the  ufe  of  cathartics,  are  the 
means  which  mult  be  adopted,  and  executed  with  expedition  ; 
while  every  ftimulus,  in  the  way  of  food,  drink,  and  medi- 
cine, muft  be  cautioufly  interdi&ed,  and  the  whole  anti- 
phlogitlic  fyftem  rigidly  purfued.  But  in  the  feeble  and 
debilitated  conftitutions,  in  which  fpafmodic  difeafes  often 
occur,  fuch  a pl?n  might  aggravate  the  malady,  and  reduce 
the  conftitutional  powers  to  a dangerous  ftate  of  imbecility. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  conftitutions  juft  defcribed,  and 
in  moil  cafes  of  fpafmodic  pain,  the  molt  effe&ual  remedies 
are  opiates,  combined  wi  h ftimulants  of  the  mod  powerful 
and  dilfufible  kind,  fuch  as  alcohol,  fufpendmg  the  ftimulant 
gums  and  effential  oils,  ammonia,  preparations  of  ether,  See. 
Yet  it  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  remark,  how  diredtly  adverfe 
to  inflammatory  affe&ions  fuch  medicines  muft  prove.  It  is, 
therefore,  lamentable  to  refleft  upon  the  indiferiminate  re- 
fort, which  is  popularly  made  to  ipirituous  and  hot  liquors, 
under  all  internal  pains,  efpecially  in  their  commencement ; 
and  the  neceffity  of  attending  to  the  marks  of  diltin&ion 
above  pointed  out,  or  of  delaying  all  remedies  until  proper 
medical  affiftance  be  procured,  in  cafes  of  the  attacks  of 
fuch  difeafes,  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  enforced. 

Pains,  After,  in  Midwifery.  See  After  Throes  or 
Pains. 

Pain-*/1  Abeiles,  a word  ufed  by  fame  to  exprefs  what  the 
ancients  called  ambrofia,  or  the  yellow  fubftance  found  con- 
creted in  lumps  on  the  legs  of  bees,  and  fuppofed  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  world  to  be  real  wax. 

Experiments  made  by  Mr.  Reaumur  and  others,  have  fuf- 
ficiently  proved  that  this  fubftance  is  not  wax,  nor  has  it 
any  of  the  properties  of  wax  ; but  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, that  this  is  the  matter  out  of  which  wax  is  finally 
made. 

In  tracing  this  fubftance  up  to  its  origin,  we  find  that 
the  bees  collect  the  farina  of  flowers,  which,  when  moulded 
by  their  feet  into  a lump,  makes  this  matter.  It  is  very 
probable,  that  they  feed  on  this  matter,  and,  as  fome  ima- 
gine, after  palling  through  certain  changes  in  their  bodies,  it 
becomes  wax.  This  was  an  opinion  fo  old  as  the  days  of 
Pliny  ; fome  of  the  authors  he  quotes  calling  this  fubftance 
ambrofia,  or  the  fo:>d  of  thefe  little  deities  ; but  later  ob- 
fervations  overthrew  this  opinion,  till  it  again  got  credit 
under  the  more  accurate  examinations  made  by  Mr.  Reau- 
mur, on  the  ftrufture  and  parts  of  the  bee.  This  is  a food 
not  only  eaten  occafionaliy  by  the  bees,  but  neceffary  to 
their  fupport,  and  is  found  ftored  up  in  their  hives  againft  a 
bad  feafon.  The  combs  have  their  different  cells  made  for 
different  purpofes  ; and,  beGde  that,  fome  are  deftined  for 
receiving  honey,  and  fome  for  the  young  worms  which  are 
hereafter  to  become  bees  ; there  are  fome  alfo  which  ferve  to 
contain  this  yellow  matter,  collected  on  the  legs  of  thefe  in- 
fers. In  fine  weather,  when  more  of  this  matter  is  col- 
lected than  is  eaten  for  immediate  nourilhment,  the  bees 
ferape  off  the  lumps  of  it  from  their  legs  into  fome  of  the 
holes,  or  cells  of  the  combs,  where,  others  following  their 
example,  there  finally  become  large  refer ves  of  it ; which 
arc  eaten  on  fuch  days  when  they  cannot  go  out  in  fearch  of 
more. 

The  bee  collects  this  yellow  matter,  which,  according  to 


Reaumur,  is  the  prime  conftituent  of  the  wax,  from  what- 
ever flowers  happen  to  be  moft  plentiful  about  the  hives  ; and 
though  generally  yellow,  as  the  farina  of  molt  plants  is  fo, 

et  it  i3  fometimes  feen  in  red  or  green  lumps  on  their  thighs  ; 

ut  whatever  be  its  natural  colour,  it  is  always  turned  yellow 
before  it  is  difeharged  from  the  body  of  the  animal ; and 
when  the  llomach  of  any  of  them  is  differed,  after  feeding 
on  a red  fubftance  collefted  from  flowers,  the  farina  of  which 
is  of  that  colour,  the  change  is  found  to  be  made  as  to  co- 
lour in  this  part,  for  the  whole  is  found  there  in  form  of  a 
yellow  jelly.  This  matter,  taken  out  of  the  ftomachs  of 
feveral  bees,  and  dried,  is  found  to  be  of  a difagreeable 
fmell,  like  fermented  matter,  and  of  a pungency  fomewhat 
refembling  that  of  the  volatile  falts.  Mr.  Reaumur  was 
hence  induced  to  try  theeffeftof  the  volatile  falts  in  turning 
the  bees  bread,  or  rough  wax,  into  perfeft  wax  by  digeftions, 
continued  a long  time,  but  in  vain.  If  we  may  give  credit, 
however,  to  the  German  Ephemerides,  there  is  a much 
more  eafy  way  of  reducing  this  matter,  while  yet  contained 
in  the  apices  of  the  plant,  into  true  wax  ; and  that  without 
the  afiiltance  of  the  work  of  the  bees.  Mr.  David  Maja 
gives  an  account,  in  thofe  papers,  that  the  perfons  he  em- 
ployed in  beating  rofes  into  conferve,  always  obferved  in  the 
pounding  of  the  rofes,  before  the  fugar  was  put  to  them, 
that  a piece  of  folid  but  foft  matter  was  found  adhering  to 
the  peftle  of  the  mortar,  which,  on  a ftri&  examination, 
proved  to  be  true  and  genuine  wax.  It  appeared  from  this 
experiment  that  thejuice  of  the  petals  or  leaves  of  the  rofes, 
was  able,  by  the  afliftance  of  beating,  to  convert  into  true 
wax  the  farina  contained  in  the  apices  of  that  flower.  Mr. 
Reaumur  tried  what  effeft  the  juice  of  rofes  would  have  on 
the  yellow  matter  collefted  on  the  legs  of  the  bees,  and  on 
the  farina  of  plants,  but  no  treatment  he  could  give  thefe  fub- 
ftances  was  ever  able  to  produce  wax.  Mr.  Reaumur  al- 
leges as  an  abfolute  proof,  that  the  bees  eat  the  rough  wax 
or  bees  bread  ; that,  by  obferving  the  bees  of  a certain  hive 
to  come  home  loaded  with  it  every  day,  feveral  times  over, 
during  the  month  of  April,  and  a great  part  of  May  ; and 
after  this,  opening  and  examining  the  hive  they  belonged  to, 
there  were  found  no  new  combs,  nor  were  the  old  bees  en- 
larged in  fize ; it  is  irue,  that  there  were  fome  cells  found 
filled  with  magazines  of  this  matter,  but  as  the  far  greater 
part  was  brought  to  no  fort  of  account,  it  feems  very  plain 
that  they  had  eat  it.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  bees 
have  their  feveral  periods  of  going  out  in  fearch  of  this  mat- 
ter and  of  honey  : it  would  be  too  fatiguing  for  them  to  be 
always  thus  at  work  ; and  to  avoid  this  there  is  always  a very 
large  part  of  them,  even  more  than  half  the  hive,  found  at 
reft  within  it ; thefe  are  fuch  as  have  worked  till  they  are 
tired,  and  the  others  in  turn  take  this  manner  of  refting,  and 
fend  thefe  out  to  work  again.  Reaumur’s  Hift.  Inf.  vol.  x. 
p.  68. 

But  it  is  neceffary  to  add,  that  Butler,  Purchas,  Rufden, 
and  Thorley,  very  accurate  obfervers  of  the  various  opera- 
tions of  bees,  have  urged  feveral  arguments  to  difprove  the 
identity  of  the  fubftance  now  defcribed,  and  wax.  When 
the  hives,  they  fay,  have  been  for  a year  or  more  filled  with 
combs  down  to  the  floor,  and  there  is  no  more  room  to  build, 
the  bees  carry  in  this  matter  in  the  greateft  plenty  ; and  even 
when  no  more  wax  is  wanting,  befides  the  fmall  quantity 
which  is  required  for  fealing  up  the  honey  and  the  breeding 
cells.  They  alfo  urge,  that  this  fubftance  is  very  different 
from  wax  ; as  the  particles  of  the  former  will  feparate  from 
each  other,  and  be  crumbled  to  powder  when  examined 
between  the  fingers,  whereas  thofe  of  the  latter  will  adhere, 
and  cleave  together ; and  if  the  one  be  carried  to  the  fire,  it 
will  melt  and  diffolve,  whereas  the  other  will  be  converted 
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into  alhes  and  duft.  The  difference  of  the  colours  of  this 
fubftance  is  an  additional  proof  that  it  was  not  wax,  which, 
when  it  is  gathered  and  wrought  into  combs,  is  always  white, 
and  the  change  of  its  colour  is  owing,  merely  to  the  age  of 
the  combs,  and  breath  of  the  bees.  Befides,  it  is  obferved, 
that  new  fwarms  for  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  day,  carry  in 
little  or  nothing  of  this  matter  ; though  in  that  fpace  of 
time  they  have  conveyed  into  the  hive  fufficient  quantities  of 
wax,  formed  into  feveral  large  combs  : on  the  contrary,  when 
they  carry  in  the  greateft  quantity  of  this  matter,  they  col- 
led the  lefs  wax  : becaufethe  new  fwarms  want  the  wax,  and 
the  old  ftocks  want  food  and  nourifhment  for  their  young. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Thorley  found  upon  the  belly  of  a bee,  which 
he  caught  as  it  was  entering  the  hive,  within  the  plaits,  no 
lefs  than  fix  pieces  of  foil'd  wax,  perfe&ly  white  and  tranf- 
parent : and  he  has  alfo  at  other  times  found  wax  in  the  fame 
fituation.  Thorley’s  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  & c.  of  Bees, 
ed  1774,  p.  106.  See  Wax. 

PAINE  Fort , & Dure , in  Law,  an  efpecial  punifhment* 
formerly  infli&ed  on  one,  who,  being  arraigned  of  felony,  re- 
filled to  put  himfelf  upon  the  ordinary  trial  of  God  and  his 
country,  and  thereby  ftood  mute  by  the  interpretation  of 
law. 

This  is  vulgarly  called  prejftng  to  death.  The  procefs 
whereof  is  thus  defcribed  : 

“ He  ihall  be  fent  back  to  the  prifon,  whence  he  came  ; 
and  be  laid  in  fome  low  dark  room,  where  he  {hall  lie 
naked  on  the  earth,  without  any  litter,  ruffles,  or  other 
cloathing,  and  without  any  raiment  about  him,  but  only 
fomething  to  cover  his  privy  members  ; and  he  {hall  lie  upon 
his  back  with  his  head  covered,  and  his  feet ; and  one  arm 
(hall  be  drawn  to  one  quarter  of  the  room,  with  a cord,  and 
the  other  arm  to  another  quarter,  and  his  legs  in  the  fame 
manner  ; then  let  there  be  laid  upon  his  body  iron,  or  ftone, 
as  much  as  he  may  bear,  or  more  ; and  the  next  day  follow- 
ing, he  fhall  have  three  morfels  of  barley-bread  without 
drink  ; and  the  fecond  day  he  ffiall  have  drink  three  times,  as 
much  at  each  time  as  he  can  drink,  of  the  water  next  unto 
the  prifon,  except  it  be  running  water,  without  any  bread  ; 
and  this  fhall  be  his  diet,  till  he  dies.” 

Thisfpeciesof  puniffimentis  nowdifcontinued  by  12  G.  III. 
cap.  20.  See  Mute. 

PAINIM,  the  fame  with  Pagan. 

PAINOM  Jeung,  in  Geography , a town  of  Thibet,  on 
the  Painom-tchieu  ; 122  miles  S.S.W.  of  Laffa.  N.  lat. 
290.  E.  long.  89°  8f. 

PAINOM-TCHIEU,  a river  of  Thibet,  which  runs 
into  the  Burhampooter ; 15  miles  S.  of  Sgigatchee-Jeung. 

PAINOUC,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N.  lat.  41 0 
56'.  E.  long.  119°  49'. 

PAINSWICK,  a fmall  market-town  in  the  hundred  of 
Bifley,  and  county  of  Glocefter,  England,  is  feated  on  the 
fouthern  declivity  of  Sponebed-hill,  at  the  diftance  of  fix 
miles  S.S.E.  from  the  city  of  Glocefter,  and  101  miles  W. 
by  N.  from  London.  It  is  a town  of  confiderable  antiquity, 
being  mentioned  in  Domefday  book  under  the  name  of 
Wiche.  The  manor  then  belonged  to  Roger  de  Laci,  who, 
joining  in  the  rebellion  excited  by  Robert  Curthofe  againft 
his  father,  was  deprived  of  all  his  poffefiions.  On  this 
event  Painfwick  became  the  lordffiip  of  Pain  Fitz-John,  from 
whom  it  derived  the  former  part  of  its  prefent  defignation. 
Since  that  period  it  has  been  inherited  by  feveral  noble  per- 
fbnages,  and  among  others  by  the  lords  Talbot,  one  of  whom 
obtained  a grant,  in  the  year  1400,  to  recompenfe  the  widows 
of  thofe  perfons  who  were  (lain  in  foreign  wars,  “ it  having 
been  reprefented  that  eleven  married  men  out  of  fixteen  had 


loft  their  lives  beyond  the  fea  ; and  the  widows  were  allowed 
to  marry  with  whom  they  lift.” 

Painfwick  conlifts  of  feveral  ftreets,  very  irregularly  built. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  the  only  edifice  worthy 
of  notice.  This  building  has  a nave,  a chancel,  and  a north 
and  fouth  aifle,  with  a tower  and  fpire  at  the  weft  end,  rifing 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  feventy-four  feet.  Its 
ilyle  of  archite&ure  is  mixed  and  incongruous  ; the  fouth 
aifie,  which  is  modern,  is  fupported  by  Doric  pillars,  and 
the  entrance  is  beneath  an  Ionic  portico,  while  the  body  of 
the  church  is  in  the  pointed  ftyle.  The  fpouts  under  the 
battlements  of  the  north  aifle,  reprefent  Angularly  grotefque 
heads  of  demons.  In  the  chancel  are  feveral  monuments  of 
the  Jerningham  family. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1 8 1 x , this  town 
and  parifh  contains  674  houfes,  and  a population  of  3201 
perfons,  a great  proportion  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
woollen  trade. 

Above  the  town,  on  the  fummit  of  Sponebed-hill,  is  an 
ancient  entrenchment,  defignated  by  the  different  appellations 
of  Kimlbury-caftle,  King’s-Barrow,  and  Caftle-Godwin. 
This  fortification  is  of  a fquare  {hape,  and  has  a double 
ditch  and  vallum.  The  inner  rampart  inclofes  an  area  of 
about  three  acres,  and  as  well  as  the  outer  one  is  ftill  of  con- 
fiderable height,  though  both  have  of  late  years  fuffered 
great  dilapidation  for  the  fake  of  the  ftones  employed  in  con- 
ftru&ing  them.  This  encampment  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
of  Roman  origin,  as  coins  of  that  people  are  frequently  dug 
up  within  its  area.  It  was  afterwards,  however,  occupied 
by  earl  Godwin  during  the  infurre&ion  made  for  the  expul- 
fion  of  all  foreigners  from  the  kingdom  ; and  again  by  the 
royalift  army  after  the  fiege  of  Glocefter,  in  the  time  of  the 
grand  rebellion.  The  pofition  of  this  entrenchment,  in  a mi- 
litary view,  is  excellent,  as  from  its  loftinefs  it  overlooks  a 
large  traCl  of  the  adjacent  country. 

Haresfield  parifti,  to  the  weftward  of  Painfwick,  contains 
fome  veftiges  of  antiquity.  On  the  high  ridge  of  hills, 
which  {helter  the  village,  is  a very  Angular  entrenchment,  con- 
jectured to  have  been  a ftation  of  the  Romanized  Britons. 
It  extends  on  one  fide  600  yards  in  length,  and  is  defended 
by  a fingle  valluili  fifteen  feet  high.  Connefted  with  this 
work  is  another,  (partly  in  the  parifti  of  Standifti,)  which 
inclofes  the  bold  promontory,  called  Beacon-hill,  by  a 
“ tranfverfe  vallation  fifty  feet  deep,  and  containing  fifteen 
acres.”  At  Harefcomb  is  the  fcite  of  an  ancient  caftle  of 
the  Bohuns.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  v.  by 
E.  W.  Brayley  and  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  Bigland’s 
Hiftory  of  Glocefterftiire,  vol.  ii. 

PAINT,  Black  Oil,  in  the  Arts , is  prepared  by  grind- 
ing, with  a proper  quantity  of  oil,  the  charcoal  or  foot 
blacks,  or  the  natural  black  earths,  or  the  pit-coal,  till  they 
are  united  into  a fmooth,  uniform,  thick  compound,  which 
is  occafionally  diluted  with  more  oil  to  a due  confidence  for 
being  worked  freely  with  the  brufti  or  pencil.  The  fineft 
black  colour  is  made  with  ivory  black,  ground  before  the 
addition  of  the  oil,  into  an  impalpable  powder.  The  ma- 
terial moft  commonly  made  ufe  of  is  lamp-black,  the  unc- 
tuofity  of  which  difpofes  it  to  mix  more  eafily  and  perfectly 
with  oil  than  other  pigments  ; but  it  derives  hence  the  imper- 
fection and  difadvantage  of  drying  flowly,  which  may  be 
remedied  by  a due  preparation  of  the  oil ; as  by  fetting  it 
on  fire,  and  boiling  it,  as  in  the  method  of  making  printing- 
ink.  An  opaque  deep  black  paint  with  water,  is  made  by 
grinding  ivory-black  with  gum  water,  or  with  the  liquid 
which  fettles  from  white  of  eggs,  after  they  have  been  beaten 
up  and  fuffered  to  ftand  a little.  Some  ufe  gum-water  and 
the  white  of  eggs  together  ; and  obferve  that  a fmall  addition 
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of  the  latter  makes  the  mixture  flow  more  freely  from  the 
pencil,  and  improves  its  glofiinefs.  Lewis’s  Com.  Phil. 
Techn  p 35 6,  &c. 

PAINTED  Lady,  among  the  Florifls,  a term  for  a par- 
ticular fort  of  carnations,  the  flowers  of  which  have  all 
their  petals  red  or  purple  on  the  outfide,  and  white  under- 
neath. 

Painted  Lady  Pea , in  Gardening , the  common  name  of 
an  ornamental  pea.  See  Lathyrus. 

Painted  Pojl,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America,  in 
Steuben  county,  New  York,  on  Tioga  river,  between  Bath 
and  Newtown  ; containing  262  inhabitants. 

PAINTEN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
of  Neuburg ; 1 1 miles  W.  of  Ratifbon. 

PAINTER,  in  Naval  Language , a rope  employed  to 
fallen  a boat  either  alongfide  of  the  fliip  to  which  it  belongs, 
or  to  fome  wharf,  key,  &c.  as  occafion  requires.  See 
Shank -Painter. 

Painter,  in  the  Hiflory  of  the  Arts , one  who  poflefies 
and  praftifes  the  art  of  painting. 

Painter’/  Harbour,  in  Geography,  a port  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  Cape  Breton.  N.  lat.  46  22'.  W.  long.  6i°  16'. 

Painters,  Houfe-  The  price  of  painters  work  is  limited 
by  ftatute.  and  they  fliali  not  take  above  16 d.  a-day,  for 
laying  any  flat  colour,  mingled  with  oil  or  fize,  upon  tim- 
ber, Hone,  &c.  and  plaitlerers  are  forbid  ufing  the  trade  of 
a painter  in  Loudon,  or  to  lay  any  colours  of  painting,  un- 
lefs  they  are  fervants  to  painters,  &c.  on  pain  of  5/.  But 
they  may  ufe  whiting,  blacking,  red  lead,  ochre,  &c.  mixed 
with  fize  only,  flat.  1 Jac.  I.  cap.  23. 

Painting  is  meafured  by  the  fquare  yard  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  wainfcoting,  the  mouldings  being  meafured  by  a 
thread  ; the  falhes  of  windows  are  paid  for  by  the  piece ; 
and  it  is  ufual  to  allow  double  meafure  for  carved  mouldings, 
&c.  » 

PAINTING,  the  Art  of,  is  the  art  of  imitating  the 
appearances  of  natural  objects,  by  means  of  artificial  colours 
fpread  over  a furface ; the  colouring  fubftances  being  ufed 
either  dry,  as  in  crayon  painting  ; or  compounded  with 
fome  fluid  vehicie,  as  oil,  water,  or  folutions  of  different 
gums  and  relins  in  oil  or  fpirits,  &c. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  this  ingenious  and  delightful 
art,  are  divided  by  its  profeflbrs  into  five  principal  parts ; 
viz.  invention , or  the  power  of  conceiving  tne  materials  pro- 
per to  be  introduced  into  3 pifture ; compofition,  that  of  ar- 
ranging thole  materials;  defign . that  of  delineating  them; 
chiaro fcuro,  or  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the 
lights  and  lhades,  and  of  light  and  dark  colours ; and  co- 
louring, whofe  name  fufficiently  deiignates  its  end. 

Each  of  thefe  principles  we  have  already  amp,y  difcufled 
in  feparate  articles ; and  our  readers  will  alfo  find  the  more 
minute,  though  not  lefs  ufeful,  fubdivifions  of  therr.  explained 
and  illuftrated  under  their  reipeflive  delignations.  (See 
Effect,  Elegance,  Expression,  6cc.)  We  Ihall  in  this 
place,  therefore,  confine  ourfelves  to  the  treatment  of  the 
fubjedl  generally,  rather  than  technically  ; and  trace  its 
hiflory  from  its  firll  application  as  an  arbitrary  means  em- 
ployed to  relate  or  record  a mere  fad,  in  a rude  and  formal 
manner,  fuch  as  it  was  found  praftifed  among  the  Mexicans, 
(fee  Robertfon’s  America,)  to  that  high  ftate  of  cultivation, 
when  it  was  employed  to  (often  and  mould  the  heart,  by 
imprefling  it  with  fentiments  at  once  moral,  lovely,  and 
energetic. 

Nature  has  denied  to  few  the  paflions  and  feelings  which 
are  the  bafis  of  the  imitative  arts ; and  moil  men  delight  in 
beholding  their  produdions.  The  defire  of  imi'ation  ap- 
pears to  be  fo  congenial  to  the  mind,  that  one  can  fcarcely 


imagine  there  could  have  been  any  lengthened  period  of  tim« 
when  it  was  not  called  into  adion,  as  an  agent,  either  of 
amufement,  of  information,  or  of  inftrudion.  Of  drawing 
or  painting  more  particularly,  it  appears  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  it  mull  have  been  adopted  for  either  or  all  of 
thefe  purpofes,  in  the  earlieft  ftages  of  human  fociety  ; 
though  in  its  v^ry  fimplefl  and  rudeft  form. 

It  will  be  therefore  a vain  attempt,  if  we  endeavour  to 
trace  the  period  when  the  art  began  its  original  eflays,  as  an 
afiiltant  towards  communication  between  man  and  man  ; as 
a means  of  adorning  their  perfons,  or  amufing  their  minds. 
A ftate  of  indolence  and  ignorance,  fuch  a3  that  of  favage 
nations  whofe  foie  occupation,  didated  by  neceflity,  confifta 
in  procuring  the  necefiaries  of  life,  by  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  produdions  of  nature,  never  appears  to  have  pre- 
vented the  pradice  of  the  ruder  elements  of  it ; and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  wafte  of  time  between  the  adive 
periods  of  exertion  in  the  chafe,  might  itfelf  have  been  the 
caufe  of  the  firft  ftep  towards  imitation.  In  pure  indolence 
of  thought,  or  by  accident,  the  firll  trace  of  form  might 
have  been  made  in  the  (and,  or  on  the  body ; or  refemblances 
obferved  in  flicks  or  (tones,  have  given  rife  to  the  idea  of 
imitating  by  lmes  and  colours  the  appearances  of  natural 
objeds.  Among  the  rudeft,  moft  uncultivated  nations 
which  our  circumnavigators  have  within  the  two  laft  cen- 
turies difcovered,  unlefs  it  be  the  natives  of  New  Holland, 
and  that  may  admit  of  a doubt,  none  are  without  the  rudi- 
ments of  art.  Some  exhibit  it  by  carving  what  they  con- 
fider  as  ornamental  forms,  & c.  on  their  inftruments  of  war, 
their  idols,  or  their  utenfils.  Others,  in  more  refined  attempts, 
adorn  their  perfon.  by  coloured  lines  and  figures;  pundur- 
ing  their  (kins,  and  rubbing  in  powders  of  various  colours, 
which  become  by  that  means  indelible.  All  difplay  the  in- 
fluence of  natural  principle  in  this  particular;  and  from 
thefe  rude  employments  of  the  inventive  and  imitative  fa- 
culty, the  progrefs  appears  neither  unnatural  nor  difficult, 
till  v e find  it  adopted  as  a fubftitute  for  language ; tranf- 
mitting  an  image  and  record  of  events  before  the  invention 
of  writing  ; and  even  in  a more  univerfal,  though  in  one 
view  more  confined  manner,  than  that  later  invention  is  ca- 
pable of. 

Although  thus  early  the  art  of  painting  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  allured  the  attention  of  men,  to  have  excited 
their  inherent  tafte  for  imitation,  and  in  this  find  the  bafis 
of  a durable  principle  for  itfelf  whilft  mankind  exifts ; yet, 
when  the  mere  objed  of  conveying  ideas  was  once  com- 
pleted, its  advance  towards  that  cultivation  of  which  we 
now  know  it  to  be  capable,  was  extremely  flow.  Being 
more  an  adjund  to  the  pleafures  than  the  neceffities  of  hu- 
man life,  it  could  not  experience  that  attention  which  alone 
carries  it  forward,  when  time  was  occupied  almoft  ex- 
clufively  in  procuring  neceflary  food ; and  before  in- 
telledual  education  had  made  men  acquainted  with  its  true 
value.  Painting  may  exift  in  a ftate  of  ignorance,  but  has 
never  been  known  to  flourifh,  except  at  the  periods  wherein 
human  cultivation  was  moft  afliduoufly  encouraged,  and  ar- 
dently purfued  ; and  even  in  the  higheft  ftages  of  mental 
acquirement,  and  when  that  art  was  moft  devotedly  admired, 
and  induftrioufly  pradiied,  it  ftruggled  with  difficulties  pro- 
portioned te  its  value,  and  the  delight  it  is  calculated  to 
affo-d  ; and  few  have  been  the  happy  mortals  who  have  en- 
joyed the  bleffing  of  fhining  pre-eminent  in  the  exercife 
of  it. 

Such  are  the  uncertainties  attending  the  traditionary 
hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  of  defign  in  the  countries 
to  the  call  of  Syria,  which  relate  10  the  probability  of  their 
having  been  firft  pra&ifed  there,  and  thence  travelled  through 
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Perfia  to  Egypt,  where  they  are  faid  to  have  been  domi- 
ciliated fix  thoufand  years  before  they  were  introduced  into 
Greece  ; that  we  fhall  not  fcruple  to  lay  them  afide,  and 
commence  our  hiftory  of  painting  from  the  time  when  we 
have  the  earlieft  adual  account  of  its  exiftence ; viz.  in  the 
reign  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  king  and  queen  of  Afiyria  ; 
about  2000  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian 
era.  Of  the  art  of  painting  at  this  period,  we  have  but  a 
glimpfe,  and  are  then  immerfed  in  the  fame  obfcurity  as 
before,  where  nought  but  conjedure  and  arguments  drawn 
from  fubfequent  events  are  the  guides. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  lib.  ii.  “ that  Semiramis  having 
thrown  a bridge  over  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  erected  a 
caftle  at  each  end  of  it,  and  enclofed  them  by  three  walls  of 
confiderable  height,  with  towers  upon  them  ;”  thefe  were 
built  of  brick,  painted  and  burnt.  Thefe  paintings  exhibit 
a very  great  advance  in  the  arts  for  that  early  period ; for 
he  fays,  “ the  bricks  were  painted  before  they  underwent 
the  fire,”  (fo  that,  if  this  account  be  corred,  here  was 
enamel  as  well  as  painting),  and  that  not  only  there  were 
Angle  figures  of  animals  reprefented  in  colours,  but  they 
were  alfo  combined  ia  groups ; one,  a hunting  piece  of 
confiderable  length,  wherein  the  queen  herfelf  was  repre- 
fented on  horfeback,  throwing  her  dart  at  a panther ; and 
near  her  Ninus  ftriking  a lion  to  the  earth  with  his  fpear.” 
They  were  of  great  extent,  covering  walls  and  lowers  at- 
tached to  them.  One  other  mention  of  painting  is  found 
in  the  fame  author,  concerning  the  fame  period,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Semiramis ; and  that  is,  of  paintings  in  the 
temple  dedicated  to  Belus,  and  founded  by  her.  In  them 
were  reprefented  monftrous  figures,  exhibiting  hermaphro- 
dites and  centaurs  ; or  unnatural  combinations,  probably  al- 
lufive  to  the  idolatry  of  the  time.  Diodorus  alfo  mentions 
the  fituation  of  the  arts  in  Egypt  at  about  the  fame  period, 
where  probably  they  had  attained  nearly  the  fame  degree  of 
cultivation  : fculpture,  as  beft  ferving  religious  purpofes, 

being  in  both  countries  carried  much  farther  than  the  filter 
art  of  painting. 

From  Egypt  the  arts  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  tranf- 
planted  to  Greece,  where  a more  genial  culture  awaited 
them ; where  they  had  not  to  ftruggle  with  fuch  impediments 
as  arofe  from  the  government  and  habits  of  Egypt ; and 
where  alone,  in  the  more  early  period  of  the  world,  they  are 
found  to  have  been  fully  brought  into  adion.  In  other 
countries,  where  any  trace  is  vifible  of  them,  wrought  before 
the  Greeks  had  exhibited  their  power,  the  beft  exemplars 
are  little  better  than  hieroglyphics;  and  moft  probably  they 
never  far  exceeded  the  efforts  of  youthful  learners  of  the 
prefent  day. 

It  is,  doubtlefs,  to  the  Greeks  alone  we  are  indebted  for 
the  higheft  cultivation  which  the  imitative  arts  have  known. 
In  fculpture  they  attained  fo  high  a pitch  of  excellence,  as  to 
remain  unrivalled  to  this  moment ; and  it  is  probable,  that 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  perfed  imitation  of  a Angle  figure,  in 
tafte,  in  expreffion,  and  in  execution,  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  their  painting : but  there  is  much  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  in  many  branches  of  that  art  they  are  furpaffed  by  the 
beft  among  the  moderns.  In  Egypt,  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  moft  defirable  in  art,  feledion,  never  appears  to 
have  operated  far.  When  a fpecific  form  of  charader  was 
once  adopted,  there  it  remained,  and  was  repeated  un- 
changed for  generations.  Little  adion  was  given  to 
figures,  and  no  attempt  at  all  at  expreffion.  Pliny  fays, 
that  the  ftatues  made  by  the  Egyptians  in  his  time,  differed 
in  no  refped  from  thofe  made  by  them  1000  years  before. 
Of  their  painting,  a few  figures  remain  to  us ; but  their 
date  is  by  no  means  clear.  Two  of  them,  feen  at  Thebes, 
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and  deferibed  by  Bnfte,  are  fuppofed  by  him  to  be  of  the 
time  of  Sefoftris  (about  700  years  B.C.),  who  is  faid  to 
have  beautified  and  reftored  that  city  ; but  this  is  mere  con- 
jedure. Of  thefe  paintings,  he  remarks,  that  they  may  be 
compared  with  good  fign-paintings  of  his  day. 

It  appears  very  probable  that  the  pradice  of  improved 
art,  improved  in  comparifon  with  the  very  rudeft  periods, 
was  very  widely  diffufed.  Pliny,  befides  mentioning  the 
culture  of  it  in  Egypt,  fpeaks  of  paintings  at  &rdea  in 
Italy,  older  than  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Unfortunately 
we  cannot  follow  this  author  precifely,  in  his  account  of  the 
rife  of  the  art  in  that  country,  any  more  than  in  Greece. 
By  his  own  ftatement,  the  only  guides  he  had,  except  tra- 
dition, viz.  the  Greek  writers,  were  extremely  incorred. 
But  though  we  may  not  truft  our  judgments  with  him  on 
the  era  of  the  rife  of  painting,  yet  the  plan  he  offers  us  of 
its  progrefs,  the  imperfedion  of  its  firft  effays,  the  gradual 
advance  towards  perfection  by  the  addition  of  new  and  more 
valuable  qualities,  and  the  retrograde  fteps  it  fell  into  after 
it  had  reached  its  acme,  prefent  an  order  of  thingsfo  precifely 
following  the  fyllem  of  nature  in  every  part,  that  we  cannot 
hefitate  to  give  complete  faith  to  it. 

After  Imi.ing  at  the  claims  of  the  Egyptians,  who  faid 
that  the  art  had  been  known  and  pradifed  in  Egypt  6000 
years  before  it  w'as  introduced  into  Greece,  he  fays,  that  it 
was  not  pradifed  in  Greece  till  after  the  fiege  of  Troy;  a 
circumftance  certainly  not  credible,  if  the  Itory  above  related 
of  Semiramis  be  true  ; and  if  Homer  be  corred  in  imputing 
fo  much  of  fculpture  as  he  does  to  the  artifts  of  that  period  ; 
or  the  amufements  of  Penelope,  of  Andromache,  and  of 
Helen,  at  their  looms,  be  at  all  founded  in  fad.  It  is  not 
probable  that  fo  much  of  other  arts,  particularly  of  weaving 
coloured  defigns,  (hould  exift,  without  fome  advance  being 
made  at  the  only  fource  whence  it  is  natural  to  imagine  they 
could  arife.  It  is  vain  to  difeufs  the  point;  nor  is  it  of 
much  confequence  whether  it  were  at  Corinth  or  at  Sicyon 
that  the  pradice  of  drawing  firft  attraded  particular  notice. 
But,  as  Mr.  Fufeli  has  beautifully  obferved  in  his  firft 
Iedure,  “ if  ever  legend  deferved  our  belief,  the  amorous 
tale  of  the  Corinthian  maid,  who  traced  the  lhadow  of  her 
departing  lover  by  t he  fecret  lamp,  appeals  to  our  fympathy 
to  grant  it.” 

The  firft  effays,  then,  of  this  delightful  art  were  merely 
outlines  of  a {hade,  fuch  as  are  Hill  made  ufe  of  in  that  agent 
of  the  fcience  of  phvfiognomy,  termed  a Jithouetle ; with 
no  line  within,  no  (hade,  or  colour;  and  they  were  therefore 
called,  fleiagrams.  The  next  ftep  was  to  the  monogram,  or 
lines  within  the  outline  ; and  afterw-ards  to  the  monochrom, 
or  outlines  filled  up  with  one  fingle  colour.  This,  by  itudy, 
and  a more  fcientific  mode  of  proceeding,  advanced  to  the 
polychrom,  or  pidureof  many  colours;  and  at  length  was 
perfeded  by  that  harmony  of  tone,  fo  exalted  in  the  hands 
of  Apelles  and  his  contemporaries. 

Pliny  mentions  the  name  of  Saurias,  as  one  who  pradifed 
the  earlieft  ftage  of  the  art,  and  of  his  drawing  the  figure  of 
a horfe ; and  of  Philocles  the  Egyptian,  Cleanthes  of  Co- 
rinth, Ardices  of  the  fame  place,  and  Telephanes  of  Sicyon, 
who  advanced  to  the  monographic.  Cleophantes  of  Corinth 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  pradifed  the  monochromatic, 
and  his  colour  to  have  been  that  of  a pounded  tile.  In 
concurrence  w'ith  him,  or  after  him,  wrought  Hygiemon, 
Dinias,  and  Charmas  ; and  probably  one  of  thefe  improved 
the  monochromatic  ftyle,  fo  as  not  to  make  a whole  pidure,  * 
containing  many  figures,  of  one  colour  in  every  part ; but 
varied  the  colours,  fo  as  to  charaderife  the  different  objed* 
introduced.  According  to  Quintilian,  (lib.  11.  c 3.)  M they 
could  fo  manage  the  fingle  colour,  which  they  uied  in  the 
monochro- 
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monochromatic  ftyle,  as  to  give  every  appearance  of  relief 
to  parts but  by  what  means,  as  light  and  (hade  appears 
not  to  have  been  obferved,  he  does  not  fay.  After  thefe 
came  Eumarus  the  Athenian,  and  Cymon  of  Cleonea ; to 
the  latter  of  whom,  Pliny  gives  the  praife  of  having  greatly 
advanced  the  art,  by  giving  variety  of  attitudes  to  his 
figures,  attending  to  the  folds  of  draperies,  and  more  dif- 
criminately  marking  the  joints  and  veins  of  the  body,  than 
had  been  done  by  his  predeceffors. 

To  the  exiftence  of  none  of  the  above-mentioned  artifts 
does  Pliny,  or  any  other  author,  affix  a date ; but  he  con- 
tends, and  with  reafon,  for  that  of  an  eftablifhed  and  im- 
portant faft  in  the  hiftory  of  the  art,  viz.  that  about  the 
1 6th  Olympiad,  or  little  better  than  700  years  before  the 
Chridian  era,  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia,  purchafed  a pic- 
ture, painted  by  Bularchus,  called  the  battie  of  the  Mag- 
netes,  and  gave  for  it  its  weight  in  gold : a tolerably  fuffi- 
cient  proof  of  the  high  efteem  the  art  was  held  in  at  that 
time:  though  we  ought  by  no  means  to  deduce  from  it, 
that  Bularchus  had  arrived  at  any  other  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, than  what  placed  him  among  the  beft  of  his  day ; and 
it  tells  but  very  little  as  to  the  adtual  Hate  of  the  art  at  the 
time  : fince,  in  its  infancy,  the  patron  could  only  be  guided 
in  his  judgment,  by  what  had  preceded  ; and  the  bed, 
though  moderate,  has  always  received  the  higheft  eulogiums 
from  thofe  who,  of  neceflity,  are  ignorant  of  fuperior  ex- 
ertions. 

Whatever  was  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  the  im- 
mediate fucceffors  of  this  fortunate  painter  carried  the  art, 
we  mud  be  content  to  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  Pofiibly 
the  confufions  of  civil  anarchy  and  of  foreign  wars,  which  fol- 
lowed this  period,  and  brought  Athens,  and  indeed  all  Greece, 
near  to  deftrudtion,  prevented,  in  a great  degree,  the  exercife 
of  an  art,  which  requires  the  fodering  aid  of  peace,  of 
fcience,  and  of  patronage  flowing  from  the  hand  of  power. 

When  intedine  commotion  had  fubfided,  and  Xerxes  had 
been  driven  out  of  Greece,  then  the  depreflion  under  which 
her  inhabitants  had  groaned  was  removed,  and  her  fpirit  re- 
vived, exalted  by  a fenfe  of  its  own  dignity  and  importance. 
Genius  then  Aepped  forth  from  its  retreat,  encouraged  and 
rewarded.  The  liberal  arts,  aided  by  the  general  cultiva- 
tion of  mind  which  then  took  place,  were  fummoned  to  aflifl 
in  eredting  monuments  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  national 
heroes ; and  again  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  fleps  of 
painting,  dill  weak  and  tottering  in  her  gait  at  firfl,  but 
foon  advancing  with  amazing  rapidity  towards  the  higheft 
point  (he  is  fuppofed  ever  to  have  reached. 

Sculpture  was  mod  probably  pradtifed  with  continued 
fuccefs,  even  during  the  times  of  didrefs  and  warfare.  The 
neceflities  of  the  idolatrous  religion,  which  fo  powerfully 
controuled  the  Greeks,  might  alone  have  required  the  exer- 
tion of  all  the  talents  the  country  could  produce.  We  can 
po  otherwife  account  for  the  immenfe  advance  which  that 
art  is  found  to  have  made  before  painting,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  fpeaking.  Phidias,  who  was  the  mod  re- 
nowned among  fculptors,  guided  the  hand  of  his  brother 
Panxnus,  (the  firfl  painter  whofe  name  occurs  after  the  re- 
appearance of  the  art,)  in  adorning  the  walls  of  the  portico, 
called  Poecile,  at  Athens ; where  he  painted  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  and  introduced  into  it  the  portraits  of  the  prin- 
cipal commanders,  both  Greek  and  Perfian.  But  how 
great  was  the  difference  between  their  powers  ! The  former, 
among  other  works,  had  produced  thofe  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  called  the  Parthenon,  which  to  this  day  remain  a 
fource  of  admiration  and  of  envy  ; while  that  of  the  latter, 
as  deferibed  by  Paufanias  (Attics,  lib.  i.  c.  16.)  exhibit 
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his  art  dill  in  its  infancy : although  Pliny  obferves,  that  the 
painters  were  then  fupplied  with  colours  better  fuited  to 
their  purpofe ; and  thus  proves,  that  the  pradtice  of  it  had 
continued  in  cultivation,  however  flow  its  progrefs.  To 
Panaenus,  however,  Greece  was  indebted  for  an  anxious 
zeal  to  advance  the  art  he  pradtifed,  to  a more  equal  ffation 
u :th  fculptu*-e ; and  in  his  time,  prizes  were  inflituted  at 
Delphos,  and  at  Corinth,  for  its  encouragement;  where  he 
himtelf  contended,  but  was  excelled  by  Timagoras  of 
Chalcis. 

Juft  fo  far  as  to  have  become  the  partial  and  humble  rival 
of  fculpture  in  bas-relief,  with  the  exception  of  colour,  had 
painting  at  this  period  proceeded ; and  even  Polygnotus  of 
Thafos,  who  fucceeded  Panasnus,  advanced  it  no  farther 
than  a more  vivid  imagination,  adting  upon  the  fame  fyftem, 
might  rationally  be  fuppofed  to  have  done.  He  alfo  was 
employed  to  paint  in  the  Pcecile  at  Athens,  and  in  the  Lefche, 
or  public  hall,  at  Delphos.  Three  of  his  pictures  in  the 
latter  place,  are  minutely  deferibed  by  Paufanias.  (Pho- 
cics,  c.  25.  et  feq.)  The  fame  imperfedt  elemental  prin- 
ciple is  their  bafis,  as  in  that  of  his  predeceffor,  or  rather 
perhaps  his  contemporary  ; at  lead  in  part ; for  Pliny  fays, 
Polygnotus  was  prior  to  the  90th  olympiad,  and  Phidias  is 
known  to  have  died  in  the  firfl  year  of  the  91ft  (432  years 
B.C.)  The  pidture3  by  Polygnotus,  which  were  at  Del- 
phos, were  works  of  immenfe  labour,  from  the  number  of 
figures  introduced  in  each  ; but  they  were  entirely  without 
any  idea  of  compofition,  perfpedtive,  or  chiaro-fcuro. 
Each  figure  had  its  appropriate  adtion,  confident  with  its 
hiftory  and  ch^radter  ; but  no  connedtion  in  lines  with  its 
neighbour : and  that  the  obferver  might  be  at  no  lofs  of 
time  in  confidering . whom  they  reprefented,  the  painter 
had  placed  a name  to  every  figure.  They  were  arranged  in 
rows,  befide,  or  over,  each  other;  and  Paufanias,  in  defcribing 
them,  begins  at  one  end,  and  proceeds  with  an  individual 
enumeration  of  them  to  the  other,  and  then  fpeaks  of  other 
figures  over  thefe  ; but  whether  they’ dimini  died  in  fize,  does 
not  appear.  Yet  Polygnotus  was  a man  endowed  with  un- 
common talents,  and  certainly  advanced  his  art  very  far  in 
point  of  exprefiion  and  adtion  in  his  figures,  and  in  ideal 
colouring.  Of  this,  his  figure  of  the  demon  Eurynomus  in 
one  of  the  pidtmes  above-mentioned,  viz.  of  Ulyffes  con- 
fulting  the  fhade  of  Tirefias  in  Hades,  is  a fufficient  proof. 
“Hiscolour,”  fays  Paufanias,  “is between  black  and  azure, 
like  that  of  flies  who  infeft  meat ; he  (hews  his  teeth,  and 
fits  upon  the  (kin  of  a vulture.”  Pliny  alfo  fays  of  this 
artift,  that  he  was  the  firfl:  who  dreffed  his  female  portraits 
in  gay  colours,  and  he  has  been  highly  complimented  by  Lu- 
cian, who  invokes  his  aid  to  accomplilh  his  perfedt  woman. 
“Polygnotus,”  fayshe,  “(hall  open  and  fpread  her  eyebrows, 
and  give  her  that  fine  glowing  decent  blu(h,  which  fo  inimi- 
tably beautifies  his  Caffandra.  He  likewife  (hall  give  her  an 
eafy  flowing  drefs,  with  all  its  delicate  wavings ; partly 
clinging  to  her  body,  and  partly  fluttering  in  the  wind.” 

It  could  not  be  many  years  after  the  time  of  Polygnotus, 
or  perhaps  it  was  even  during  his  life,  that  another  ftep  in  ad- 
vance was  made  in  the  art  of  painting,  by  Apollodorus  of 
Athens  ; whofe  name  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
having  difeovered  the  principle  of  beauty,  or  rather  having 
firfl  adopted  it  in  painting ; for  it  had  long  been  known  and 
pradtifed  in  fculpture.  From  this  period,  the  art  afiumes  it* 
moft  effential  character,  and  its  mod  pleading  one  ; making 
man  its  objedt,  not  individual  men  ; the  genus,  not  the 
fpecies ; except  in  the  more  humble  work  of  portraiture. 
By  this  fentiment,  Pliny  muft  himfelf  have  been  actuated, 
when  he  fays,  that  “ before  Apollodorus,  none  were  worthy 
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of  record  as  artifts ; and  that  no  pi&ure  had  till  then  been 
produced,  which  a man  might  take  pleafure  in  obferving  for 
any  length  of  time.” 

The  fyftem  of  Apollodorus,  to  whatever  height  he  bore 
it,  was  eagerly  embraced  by  his  pupil  and  fucceffor  Zeuxis 
of  Heraclea  ; of  whom  his  mafter  did  not  deem  it  derogatory 
to  himfelf  to  fay,  (in  fome  verfes  which  he  wrote,)  that  “ the 
art  of  painting  had  been  ftolen  from  its  profeffors,  and  prac- 
tifed  by  Zeuxis  alone.”  Uniting  the  fimple  but  energetic 
ftyle  of  Polygnotus,  with  the  peculiar  feleftion  and  tafte 
of  his  mafter,  he  certainly  appears  to  have  furpafled  both. 
It  is  the  remark  of  Quintilian,  that  he  confidered  the  poetic 
unity  of  chara&er  adopted  by  Homer,  in  the  defcriptions 
of  his  heroes,  as  his  model ; and  gave  to  each  individual  he 
painted,  the  peculiar  diftinftion  of  a clafs.  This  muft  have 
been  his  object,  at  leaft  in  the  picture  of  Juno,  which  he 
painted  for  her  temple  at  Agrigentum,  according  to  a vow 
which  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  had  made.  For  before 
he  began  the  picture,  he  defired  to  fee  all  the  mod  beautiful 
maidens  of  the  city  naked,  and  from  them  he  chofe  five, 
whofe  form  he  moft  admired ; intending  to  exhibit  the  moil 
perfedt  combination  of  female  forms,  by  fele&ing  and  adopt- 
ing the  moft  beautifal  parts  of  each. 

Timanthes,  Eupompus,  Aiidrocydes,  and  Parrhafius  the 
Ephefian,  all  flourilhed  and  were  renowned  together  with 
Zeuxis  ; the  firft,  and  the  two  laft,  however,  bore  the  fway 
of  (kill  and  of  public  favour.  Among  the  principal  pro- 
du&ions  of  Zeuxis,  are  enumerated,  a figure  of  Peneiope, 
wherein  he  is  faid  not  only  to  have  given  her  a becoming  per- 
fon,  but  alfo  to  have  expreffed  the  qualities  and  affedtions  of 
her  mind.  Another  of  Jupiter  on  his  throne,  accompanied 
t>y  the  gods.  Hercules  ftrangling  the  ferpents  in  his 
cradle,  in  the  prefence  of  Alcmena  and  Amphidfyon  : and  of 
a wreftler,  or  champion  ; with  which  he  himfelf  was  greatly 
-delighted,  and  wrote  underneath  it,  “ that  it  would  be 
more  eafily  envied  than  imitated.”  Having  acquired  great 
riches,  he  refufed  to  paint  any  longer  for  money,  and  gave 
away  his  pidtures  ; declaring  they  were  above  ail  price.  Of 
him  and  his  rival  Parrhafius,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which  carried 
the  art  to  the  greateft  extent,  or  was  moft  vain-glorious. 
The  ftory  which  Pliny  relates  of  their  conteft,  by  no  means 
fettles  the  former;  as  both  their  pidtures  were  mere  matters 
of  imitation,  and  could  have  little  to  do  with  their  real  ex- 
cellencies, except  in  colouring.  But  if  the  fadt  be  true,  it 
is  a wonderful  inftance  of  their  perfedtion  in  that  point ; and 
totally  excludes  the  poffibility  of  belief  in  what  he  fays  con- 
cerning the  colouring  materials  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted, and  ufed,  viz.  only  four  ; and  thofe  were  impure 
and  imperfeft  in  themfeives.  A curtain  might,  indeed,  be  of 
a dull  colour,  and  poffibly  fuch  an  one  Parrhafius  might 
have  imitated,  with  fuch  materials,  and  fo  perfedtly,  as  to 
have  deceived  Zeuxis ; but  it  is  to  be  prefumed  the  lufcious 
tranfparency,  colour,  and  brilliancy  of  the  grape  in  thofe 
days,  were  not  very  widely  different  from  what  it  now  ex- 
hibits ; and  thofe  pure  qualities  can  only  be  imitated  by  the 
pureft  and  moft  perfedl  of  colours.  Zeuxis,  indeed,  having 
himfelf  miftaken  the  painted  curtain  of  Parrhafius  for  a real 
one,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himfelf  furpafled  ; or  muft 
have  fubmitted  to  the  inference,  that  his  penetration  was  not 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  birds  whom  he  had  deceived.  It  was 
remarked,  in  favour  of  Parrhafius,  that  he  had  a purer 
eye  to  proportion  and  fymmetry,  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
reduced  to  rule  ; that  he  rounded  the  boundaries  of  his 
figures  into  their  grounds,  better  than  thofe  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  ; and  that  .he  fuperadded  the  charms  of  grace  in 
the  aftion  of  the  body  and  features,  and  in  the  difpofal  of 


hair  and  draperies..  With  thefe  qualifications,  if  juftly  given 
him,  he  claims  the  pre-eminence  ; though  perhaps  in  the 
compliment  which  Pliny  pays  him  concerning  the  foftnefs 
of  his  outline,  he  himfelf  might  have  been  deluded  by  the 
agreeable  effeft  of  fuch  a procedure  ; whilft  it  may  have  been 
carried  to  a fault  By  Parrhafius.  Such  an  inference  may 
certainly  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  obfervation  of  Euphranor 
upon  his  pidture  of  Thefeus,  which,  in  comparifon  with  his 
own,  he  faid,  appeared  to  have  been  fed  on  rofes  : implying, 
probably,  that  it  wanted  fubftance  as  well  as  colour.  As  the 
vanity  of  Zeuxis  led  him  to  have  his  name  embroidered  in 
gold  upon  the  border  of  his  robe,  when  he  attended  at  the 
Olympian  games ; that  of  Parrhafius  induced  him  to  wear  a 
purple  robe  and  a golden  garland ; to  bear  a ftaff  wound 
round  with  tendrils  of  gold  ; and  to  have  fandals  tied  to  his 
feet  and  ankles  with  golden  ftraps.  He  ftyled  himfelf  Ahro- 
diatus,  the  dainty  or  delicate,  and  declared  he  was  defeended  of 
Apollo  ; and  that  he  had  nightly  vifits  by  Hercules,  while  he 
was  painting  a pifture  of  that  divinity.  The  emperor  Tibe- 
rius was  fo  delighted  with  a pifture  of  his,  of  an  Archigillus, 
or  chief  prieft  of  Cybele,  that  he  kept  it  conftantly  in  his  own 
room,  and  valued  it  at  6o,ooo  fefterces,  484/.  ior.  Pliny  men- 
tions many  of  his  works,  and  alio  that  though  he  was  thus  fkil- 
ful,  he  was  excelled,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Samians, 
by  Timanthes,  in  a pi& ure  of  Ajax  at  the  award  of  the  armour 
of  Achilles  to  Ulyffes  : whereon  he  fimply  remarked, 
that  his  regret  was  only,  that  fuch  a hero  as  Ajax  fhould 
have  been  overcome  a fecond  time,  by  a man  unworthy  of 
the  honour  ! 

The  quality  for  which  Timanthes  is  renowned,  is  vigour 
of  imagination.  This  aided  him  to  fill  the  decided  corporeal 
forms,  now  fixed  as  charafteriftic,  with  paffion ; and  it  is 
fufficiently  illuftrated  by  that  well-known  circumftance  of 
the  peculiar  aftion  given  by  him  to  his  figure  of  Aga- 
memnon, in  the  pifture  reprefenting  the  facrifice  of  iphi- 
genia ; and  by  the  mode  in  which  he  embodied  the  idea  of 
grandeur  in  ftature,  in  a fmall  pifture  of  a Cyclops ; viz. 
by  introducing  fome  fatyrs,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  ufual 
fize  of  man,  meafuring  the  length  of  the  giant’s  thumb 
with  a thyrfus.  One  of  his  pictures  remained  at  the  time 
Pliny  wrote,  about  400  years  afterwards,  in  the  temple  of 
Peace,  at  Rome.  He  calls  it  the  portrait  of  a prince  ; 
and  fays,  “ it  is  lo  perfedt,  and  fo  full  of  majefty,  that  it 
appears  to  comprife  every  thing  defireable  in  the  art  of 
painting.” 

The  art  continued  advancing  by  rapid  degrees  at  this 
period.  Nature,  in  form,  in  colour,  and  expreffion,  was 
the  guide  ; and  to  develope  her  beauties  the  foie  objecl  of 
the  artifts.  Eupompus  fufficient'y  difplayed  this  bafis,  in 
his  advice  to  Lyfippus,  the  fculptor,  who  enquired  of  him, 
whom  among  his  predeceffors  he  fhould  make  the  cbjedfs  of 
his  imitation.  “ Behold,”  faid  the  painter,  fhewing  his 
friend  a multitude  of  charafters  paffing  by,  “ behold  my 
models ! From  nature,  not  from  art,  by  whomfoever  wrought, 
muft  the  artift  labour,  who  hopes  to  attain  honour  and  ex- 
tend the  boundary  of  his  art.”  (Pliny,  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  8.)  To 
fuch  a pitch  of  excellence  was  painting  at  this  time  advanced 
among  the  Greeks,  that  it  became  highly  efteemed ; was 
thought  worthy  of  being  ranked  at  the  head  of  the  liberal 
arts ; was  ordered  to  be  taught  to  the  fons  of  the  higher 
claffes,  in  preference  to  all  other  things,  according  to  Pliny, 
and  forbidden  to  be  praftifed  by  Haves.  Such  was  the 
honour  done  to  it,  by  the  influence  which  the  painter  Pam- 
philus  of  Amphipolis  had  acquired.  Of  him  it  is  remarked, 
that  he  was  the  firft  who  proved  the  value  which  the  art 
acquired,  by  an  union  with  fcience  and  literature ; and  to 
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him,  Apelles,  the  unrivalled  hero  of  Grecian  painting,  was 
indebted  for  his  initiation  to  its  myfteries. 

This  extraordinary  man  (Apeiles)  appears,  if  we  give 
full  credit  to  the  traditions  concerning  him,  to  have  been 
endowed  with  a more  perfect  combination  of  rare  talent  and 
excellent  qualities,  than  has,  either  before  or  fince,  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other.  He  had,  befides,  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  being  born  at  that  period  when  his  country  was  at  its 
higheft  pinnacle  of  cultivation  ; fo  that  mankind  faw  in 
him  the  happy  union  of  a perfedl  mind,  ftrengthened  and 
guided  by  the  beft  affiftance  education  could  poffibly  afford. 
Not  only  as  an  artift  is  he  extolled  above  all  others,  but 
equally  fo  as  a man  ; for  his  gentlenefs,  his  amiability,  gene- 
rolity,  and  magnanimity.  Pliny  places  the  time  when  he 
flourifhed,  in  the  112th  Olympiad,  (328  years  B C.)  ; and 
adds,  that  he  became  fo  confummate  in  the  art,  that  he 
alone  enriched  it  more  than  all  his  predeceffors  had  done ; 
and  compiled  feveral  books  upon  it,  wherein  he  illuftrated 
its  principles.  It  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  who  ipeak  of 
him,  that  in  him,  the  art  of  painting  reached  its  acme.  He 
himfelf  indeed  acknowledged,  that  he  was  furpaffed  by 
feveral  artifts  in  different  branches  of  its  pradlice ; by 
Amphion  in  difpofiti'on,  by  Afclepiodorus  in  proportion, 
&c. ; but  that  in  the  combination  of  the  whole,  he  excelled 
them  all. 

Yet  it  is  not  without  fome  grains  of  indulgence,  this  moft 
liberal  praife  is  to  be  received.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  know  how  far  to  attach  real  value  to  the  language  of 
praife,  as  given  to  works  of  art ; fo  much  depends  upon 
the  talle  and  judgment  of  him  who  bellows  it.  The 
higheft  terms  of  praife  will  always  be  given  to  the  beft 
works  of  their  time  : and  therefore  we  find,  that  at  all 
periods  contemporary  authors  have  expreffed  the  fame  de- 
grees of  approbation,  and  in  nearly  the  fame  terms,  of  the 
pi&ures  they  have  feen  produced  ; whilft  we  know,  that  as 
art  was  flow  in  its  progrefs|  it  is  impoffible,  that  in  all  its 
varying  ftages,  it  would  have  merited  equal  praifes.  No 
doubt,  however,  can  remain,  but  that  Apelles  was  a moft 
powerful  and  agreeable  painter ; and  that  he  mult  have  given 
a degree  of  tafte,  of  grace,  of  life  and  effect  to  his  figures, 
which  had  never  till  then  been  equalled  in  their  union,  is 
evident,  fince  it  is  the  general  unvarying  opinion  of  all 
writers  who  have  mentioned  him ; and  they  are  neither 
few  nor  weak.  As  many  of  his  pictures  were  preferved  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing for  himfelf ; as  far  at  leaft  as  their  condition  after  fuch 
a lapfe  of  time  (nearly  400  years)  would  allow  him  ; but 
the  tribute  which  he  pays  to  the  excellence  of  his  mind  is 
of  courfe  deduced  from  the  reports  of  others.  There  ap- 
pears in  the  latter  no  extravagant  hyperbole  which  leads 
to  dilhelief ; and  his  generous  conduft  towards  fo  powerful 
a rival  as  Protogenes,  well  deferves  the  honourable  mention 
made  of  it.  Being  highly  delighted  with  a pifture  of 
Jalyfus,  painted  by  that  artift,  he  failed  to  Rhodes  on  pur- 
pofe  to  vifit  him  ; where  finding  him  negle&ed  and  in 
poverty,  he  purchafed  fome  of  his  works,  ard  declared, 
that  he  intended  to  fell  them  as  his  own.  Roufed  to  a re- 
cognition of  the  talents  of  their  fellow  citizen  by  fuch 
powerful  teftimony  as  that  of  Apelles,  they  raifed  him  from 
his  humble  fituation  to  rank  and  fortune. 

The  well-known  conteft  of  thefe  two  friendly  artifts,  in 
the  lines  they  drew  as  defignatory  of  themfelves,  exhibiting 
that  tafte  and  lkill  which  they  knew  none  but  themfelves 
poffefled,  Hands  upon  well  founded  teftimony  as  a fail. 
The  tablet  whereon  they  were  drawn  remained  untouched, 
was  taken  to  Rome,  and  was  there  feen  by  Pliny  h'imfelf ; 
who  fpeaks  of  it,  as  having  the  appearance  of  a large  blank 


furface ; the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  lines  rendering  them 
invifible,  except  on  a clofe  infpeAion.  They  were  drawn 
with  different  colours,  one  upon,  or  rather  within,  the  other. 
To  judge  from  his  account  of  it,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  that 
all  the  beauty  lay  in  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  points 
which  had  been  ufed,  and  of  the  hands  which  had  applied 
them ; but  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  direc- 
tion of  the  line  might  have  fome  principle  of  beauty  for  its 
guide,  by  which,  as  well  as  by  the  neatnefs  of  its  execution, 
Protogenes  was  inftantly  moved  to  the  declaration,  that  none 
but  Apelles  could  have  drawn  it ! 

Belovedr honoured,  and  employed  by  Alexander,  Apelles 
had  the  happinefs  of  enjoying  that  fullnefs  of  renown,  to 
which  he  was  fo  juftly  entitled.  Alexander,  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  the  world,  treated  the  painter  with  the  fami- 
liarity of  a friend ; ordained  that  none  other  fliould  prefume 
to  paint  his  likenefs  ; frequently  vilited  him  ; and  crowned 
his  favours  by  a facrifice  to  friendftiip  of  a moft  uncommon 
nature  among  men  : depriving  himfelf  of  a beloved  object, 
his  favourite  Campafpe  ; and  giving  her  to  gratify  the  affec- 
tion of  one  whom  he  fo  much  efteemed. 

The  piftures  produced  by  this  exalted  artift  were  nume- 
rous, and  are  mentioned  pretty  much  at  length  by  Pliny, 
lib.  xxxv.  cap.  10.  But  perhaps  the  beft  comment  upon  his 
talents  as  a painter,  will  be  found  in  the  character  Mr.  Fufeli 
has  given  of  him.  He  places  him  in  that  rank  where  every 
thinking  mind  will  be  gratified  to  find  him.  “ The  name,”  he 
obferves,  “ of  Apelles  in  Pliny,  is  the  fynonyme  of  unrivalled 
and  unattainable  excellence;  but  the  enumeration  of  his  works 
points  out  the  modification  which  we  ought  to  apply  to  that 
fuperiority  : it  neither  comprifes  exclufive  fublimity  of  in- 
vention, the  moft  acute  difcrimination  of  character,  the 
wideft  fphere  of  comprehenfion,  the  moft  judicious  and  bell 
balanced  compofition,  nor  the  deepeft  pathos  of  expreffion  : 
his  great  prerogative  confifted  more  in  the  unifon  than  the 
extent  of  his  powers ; he  knew  better  what  he  could  do, 
what  ought  to  be  done ; at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and 
what  lay  beyond  his  reach,  than  any  other  artift.  Grace  of 
conception,  and  refinement  of  tafte,  were  his  elements,  and 
went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execution,  and  tafte  in 
finifti ; powerful,  and  feldom  poffefled  fingly,  irrefiftible 
when  united.” 

That  our  readers  may  judge  for  themfelves  of  the  pro- 
priety of  thefe  remarks,  we  will  enumerate  from  Pliny  the 
pi&ures  of  which  he  fpeaks,  and  which  of  courfe  may  be 
fuppofed  to  convey  a very  juft  idea  of  the  clafs  of  fubje&s 
generally  chofen  by  Apelles.  Of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  his  father  Philip,  the  portraits  he  painted  were  very 
numerous  ; fome  Angle  and  fome  accompanied  by  other 
figures.  One  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  of  Alex- 
ander launching  thunder,  is  highly  extolled  for  its  effeft, 
and  the  boldnefs  of  its  relief ; “ the  hand  which  was  raifed 
appearing  to  come  forward,  and  the  lightning  to  be  out  of 
the  pi&ure in  another  of  the  fame  king,  he  was  repre- 
fented  in  a triumphal  chariot,  near  him  the  figure  of  war, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  This,  and  another 
Alexander,  accompanied  by  Caftor  and  Pollux,  and  a figure  of 
Viftory,  were  preferved  by  Auguftus  in  the  forum.  Many 
other  portraits  are  mentioned ; viz.  of  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria;  of  Antigonus;  Archelaus  with  his  wife  and  daughter; 
Abron,  an  effeminate  debauchee ; Clytus  on  horfeback, 
armed,  except  his  head,  with  an  attendant  delivering  his 
helmet  to  him ; and  of  Megabyfus,  a prieft  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephefus,  facrificing,  in  his  pontifical  veftments. 
In  fubje&s  of  fancy,  are,  a Diana  furrounded  by  her  nymphs, 
attending  at  a facrifice ; Neoptoiemus,  fon  of  Achilles,  on 
horfeback,  contending  with  Perfians ; Hercules  with  his 
F 2 back 
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back  towards  the  obferver,  and  his  head  turned  round  fo  as 
to  Ihew  his  face ; a horfe  painted  in  competition  with  other 
painters,  and  faid  to  have  excited  living  horfes  to  neigh ; 
and  laftly,  his  renowned  pidlure  of  Venus  rifing  from  the 
fea ; which  being  taken  to  Rome  was  dedicated  by  Augullus 
in  the  temple  of  Julius  Csefar  ; and  feveral  Greek  epigrams 
upon  it,  are  preferved  in  the  Anthologia.  So  great  was  its 
perfedlion,  that  no  artift  could  be  found  who  would  under- 
take to  reftore  the  lower  part  of  it,  when  by  accident  it  had 
been  injured  : and  of  another  of  the  fame  fubjedl,  begun 
for  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  ifland,  (Cos,)  and  of  which 
he  had  only  finilhed  the  head  and  breads  when  he  died, 
Pliny  fays,  that  no  painter  would  fete  his  hand  to  compleat 
it ; through  a fearful  acknowledgment  of  this  great  mailer’s 
fuperiority.  Other  pidlures  and  defigns  of  his  are  men- 
tioned by  different  authors,  but  thefe  are  fufficient  to  fhevv 
the  general  tendency  of  the  fubjedls  on  which  he  employed 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  imitation  he  was  endowed  with. 
The  bare  mention  of  them  is  fufficient  to  prove  the  critical 
acumen  of  our  learned  profeffor  of  painting  ; but  doubtlefs 
they  are  fully  capable  of  admitting,  indeed  they  require,  all 
that  grace  and  tafte  in  conception  and  execution,  for  which 
he  was  renowned,  to  compenfate  for  their  want  of  pathos. 

What  was  omitted  by  Apelles,  was  fupplied  by  his  con- 
temporary, Ariftides  of  Thebes.  Unable  to  rival  him  in 
harmony-  and  grace  of  colour  and  execution,  and  qualified 
by  nature  to  difplay  the  influence  of  the  paffions,  Ariftides 
followed  in  the  fteps  of  Timanthes.  His  was  the  power  of 
impreffing  form  with  foul,  of  fixing  upon,  and  reprefenting 
with  effetft,  thofe  impaffioned  adlions  of  the  body,  which  are 
the  refult  of  the  more  amiable  or  violent  emotions  of  the 
mind.  So  effective  was  the  earneftnefs  of  a fuppliant  pour- 
trayed  by  him,  that  “ his  voice  feemed  to  efcape  from  the 
pidlure,”  and  not  only  was  he  capable  of  reprefenting  the 
more  Ample  emotions  of  the  paffions ; but  their  moft  complex 
unions  were  alfo  fubjedl  to  his  flcill.  An  expreffion,  in  which 
are  difcoverable  maternal  affedlion,  anxious  for  the  benefit 
of  its  offspring,  amidft  the  pangs  of  certain  and  approach- 
ing death,  was  produced  in  his  pidlure  of  a woman  who 
had  received  a mortal  wound  upon  her  breaft,  endeavouring 
to  prevent  her  infant,  eager  for  its  nourifhment,  from  fuck- 
ing her  blood  inftead  of  milk.  ( Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  io.)  The 
mind  dwells  with  apprehenfive  commiferation  on  the  bare 
relation  of  the  image  ; and  great,  indeed,  muft  have  been  the 
diferiminative  power  of  mind,  and  of  hand,  to  execute 
juftly,  fo  difficult  a talk.  Although  Ariftides  appears  to 
have  moft  delighted  in  fubjedls  which  afforded  him  an  op- 
portunity of  difplaying  his  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  pathognomic  influence  upon  the  body ; fuch  are  his 
pidlures  above  mentioned,  and  thofe  of  a fifter  dying  for 
love  of  her  brother,  and  of  one  fuffering  under  the  languilh- 
ments  of  illnefs ; yet  he  fometimes  ventured  upon  a more 
extended  field,  and  in  one  inftance  painted  a pidlure  of 
a battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Perfians,  in  which  were 
introduced  ioo  figures,  and  was  paid  by  Mnafon,  king 
of  Elatea,  iolbs.  of  filver  for  each  of  them.  In  an- 
other he  reprefented  a race  of  chariots  with  four  horfes ; 
of  which,  Pliny  obferves,  “ you  would  almoft  think  the  wheels 
were  in  motion,  fuch  was  the  energy  of  adtion  in  the 
pidlure.” 

At  this  time,  the  art  of  painting  was  upheld  in  Greece 
by  a great  number  of  ingenious  men  renowned  for  their 
diftindlive  excellencies.  Afclepiodorus  for  the  beauty  of 
fymmetry  ; Protogenes,  for  exquifite  fkill  in  execution  and 
finilh  ; and  in  him  the  art  received  one  of  the  highell  tokens 
of  regard  it  was  ever  favoured  with  ; for  when  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  was  befieging  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  might  have  taken 


it  by  affaulting  it  on  the  part  where  Protogenes  refided,  he 
forbore,  left  he  fhould  do  an  injury  to  his  works  ; and  when 
the  Rhodians  delivered  the  place  to  him,  and  requefted  him 
to  fpare  the  pidlures  of  their  admired  artift,  he  replied,  “that 
he  would  fooner  deftroy  the  images  of  his  forefathers,  than 
the  produdlions  of  Protogenes.” 

With  thefe  artifts,  and  a few  others,  as  Nicias,  Nicoma- 
chus,  Mnafon,  Ariftodemus,  &c.  all  nearly  contemporaries, 
this  delightful  art  arrived  at  its  utmoft  height ; and  though 
it  continued  to  be  pradlifed  by  a fucceffion  of  ingenious 
men,  many  of  whofe  names  are  handed  down  to  us,  and 
who  contended  againll  the  formidable  difficulties  prefented 
by  the  feenes  of  luxury  and  confufion  which  oppofed  them, 
yet  their  efforts  to  uphold  its  dignity  were  in  vain.  When 
the  country,  weakened  by  domeftic  broils,  became  fub- 
jugated  by  the  Romans,  its  arts  and  its  energies  expired 
with  its  liberties ; the  fpirit  which  animated  the  arts  in 
Greece  being  removed,  they  fell  to  rife  no  more,  at  lead 
for  ages.  But  the  cycle  of  nature  will  have  its  courfe  in 
the  arts,  as  well  as  in  governments,  and  in  man  himfelf. 
All  fublunary  things  have  within  them  the  feeds  of  their 
own  deftrudlion  ; and  having  reached  the  acme  of  excellence 
in  their  kinds,  their  further  progrefs  in  exiftence  can  only 
be  retrograde. 

In  the  means  left  to  us  for  tracing  the  hiftory  of  painting 
in  Greece,  many  are  the  deficiencies  we  have  to  deplore  ; but 
in  nothing  more  than  the  want  of  pidlures,  and  the  en- 
tire lofs  of  the  treatifes  written  on  the  principles  of  the 
art,  by  Apelles,  Parrhafius,  Protogenes,  and  Perfeus,  a 
pupil  of  the  former,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work.  If, 
happily,  thefe  had  been  preferved,  we  might  have  been  able 
to  decide  upon  the  ftate  of  the  art  and  the  merits  of  its  pro- 
feffors,  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  from  the  remarks 
of  mere  critics,  however  acute  and  induftrious ; who  are 
now  our  only  refource.  The  liability  to  error  and  mifguid- 
ance  of  fuch,  none  can  be  at  a lofs  to  determine,  who  have 
perufed  the  extended  labours  of  Winkelman,  Du  Bos,  and 
others  upon  fubjedls  of  this  nature ; where,  though  fur- 
rounded  with  great  ingenuity  in  antiquarian  refearch,  igno- 
rance of  the  technical  parts  of  the  art  is  made  apparent  by 
affedled  allufions  and  frequent  mifapprehenfions,  which  the 
mere  tyro  in  pradlice  would  detedl ; and  where  a difplay  of 
claffical  learning  appears  to  have  been  more  an  objedl  of  the 
authors,  and  for  which  they  were  better  qualified,  than  a 
juft  extenfion  of  the  principles  of  art,  or  inftrudtion  in  the 
pradlice  of  it. 

From  the  information  we  Hill  poffefs  upon  this  fubjedl,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  exadl  degree  of 
cultivation  the  Greeks  attained,  in  many  branches  of  the  art 
of  painting,  as  now  underllood.  We  have  fufficient  data  to 
ground  a fatisfadlory  belief,  that  in  the  molt  eflential  points, 
as  fullnefs  of  invention,  expreffion,  grace,  charadler,  and 
defign,  they  rivalled  the  fculptors  of  the  bell  periods  ; and 
that  they  carried  colouring  to  an  equal  degree  of  perfettion, 
(though  by  fome  doubted,)  appears  to.  us  not  impro- 
bable. But  whether  they  ever  underllood  and  employed 
compofition,  as  it  is  now  fcientifically  pradlifed,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  union  or  feparation  of  groups, and  effedting  the 
diftances  of  given  objedts  according  to  the  rules  of  linear  or 
aerial  perfpedtive ; or  whether  they  at  all  comprehended  and 
pradlifed  the  fctence  of  chiaro-fcuro,  as  employed  by  fubfe- 
quent  fchools  of  art,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  On  thefe 
points  the  deferiptions  of  their  produdlions  afford  no  conclu- 
five  evidence. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  criticifms,employed  by  the 
ancient  writers  partake  very  little  of  technic  information ; nor 
appear  to  have  arifen  from  any  thing  like  technical  knowledge ; 
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the  only  fource  from  which  any  very  fatisfadory  information 
was  likely  to  enfue.  Left,  as  we  are,  to  deduce  principles 
from  imperfed  materials,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
imcient  painters  of  Greece  never  contemplated  their  art  in 
many  points  of  view,  at  which  the  moderns  have  fuccefs- 
fully  aimed : but  that  their  prime  objed  was,  even  in  the 
molt  cultivated  periods,  to  imprefs,  undifturbed  upon  the 
mind,  the  whole  force  of  one  ima^e  ; and  for  that  purpofe 
appofition,  rather  than  compofition,  is  the  moft  effedive 
mode  ; elpeciaily  when  aided  by  a feled  ftyle  of  reprefenta- 
tion.  It  may,  therefore,  have  been  the  effed  rather  of  a 
precife  fcientific  principle,  than  a want  of  intelligence,  that 
we  find,  or  conceive  we  do,  an  imperfedion  in  the  moft  en- 
gaging, though  not  the  moft  ufeful  parts  of  the  art.  It 
may  rationally  be  doubted,  whether,  as  applied  by  this 
polilhed  nation  to  the  worlhip  of  imaginary  deities,  or  the 
exaltation  of  heroes,  it  would  not  have  been  deprived  of  a 
great  portion  of  its  influence,  if  more  artifice  had  been  in- 
troduced into  their  pidures  ; though  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all,  of  the  improvement  the  minor  qualities  produce  in  the 
art,, as  it  is  now  employed  ; being  an  agent  of  pleafure  rather 
than  of  inftrudion  or  emulation. 

We  occafionally  meet  in  authors  who  fpeak  of  ancient  art, 
with  defcriptions  of  pidures  containing  many  figures,  but 
in  general  its  efforts  were  confined  to  fubjeds  in  which  two 
or  three  only  were  required ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  none  of  them  is  there  any  obfervation  on  the  contrails 
employed  in  lines,  in  light  and  (hade,  or  in  colour : nor 
is  there  any  mention  of  what  is  now  underftoood  by  the 
term  back-ground.  To  guefs  from  thefe  attempts  at  criti- 
ciftn,  we  (hould,  at  leaft  we  might  conclude,  that  all  pic- 
tures painted  by  the  Greeks  were  fimilar  in  principle  to 
thofe  found  at  Herculaneum,  of  which  the  bell  have  entirely 
plain  grounds,  and  others  very  little  variety  ; which  evident- 
ly (hews,  that  the  writers  were  unacquainted  with  the  art. 
Their  remarks  are  too  vague,  too  undetermined,  appear  not 
to  flow  from  any  feeling  or  knowledge  of  what  art  is,  but  only 
from  common  perceptions,  alike  felt  by  all  of  equal  under- 
ftanding.  Yet  every  painter  knows,  that  without  fome  in- 
genious management  of  the  ground,  quite  fufficient  to  form 
an  objed  of  particular  remark,  the  hand  of  Alexander 
would  have  ftill  adhered  to  the  canvas  ; and  not,  as  Plmy 
remarks,  have  appeared  to  projed  before  it,  or  “ out  of 


That  they  difcovered  to  a certain  extent  the  effed  of 
contrafting  lights  and  (hades,  is  evident  from  Plutarch’s  ob- 
fervation, that  “ painters  increafe  the  brilliancy  of  light 
colours  by  oppofing  them  to  dark  ones,  or  to  (hades  ;”  and 
Pliny  has  this  remarkable  general  expreflion,  when,  having 
fpoken  of  the  painters  in  the  monochromatic  ftyle,  he  adds, 
“ in  procefs  of  time  the  art  affumed  new  powers,  and  difco- 
vered (or  invented)  light  and  (hadow  ; by  gradating  which, 
the  colours  are  alternately  heightened  or  kept  down.  After- 
wards fplendour  was  added,  which  was  different  from  light, 
and  which,  becaufe  it  was  a mean  between  light  and  (hade, 
they  called  tonon  ; and  the  union  of  the  colours,  and  the  tran- 
fition  from  one  to  another,  they  called  harmogcn,"  lib.  xxxv. 
c.  5.  Although  we  fee  in  thefe  paffages,  that  the  three 
grand  Tequifites  for  the  fcience  of  colouring  and  of  chiaro- 
fcuro,  viz.  contrail,  tone,  and  harmotiy,  were  felt  by  the 
Greeks  ; that  the  degrees  of  light  and  (hade  in  their  own 
force,  and  in  their  approach  towards  each  other,  were  fully 
underftood  5 with  the  value  of  middle  teint,  the  moft  diffi- 
cult and  important  objed  of  the  painter’s  attention  ; and 
that  one  general  hue  in  the  whole  work  was  confidered  and 
effeded ; yet  we  cannot  agree  with  M.  Du  Bos  and  others, 
that  we  ought  hence  to  conclude,  that  chiaro-fcuro  was 


fcientifically  underftood  and  pradifed  by  them  to  any  extent, 
at  all  approaching  that  to  which  it  has  fubfequently  been 
carried  by  Rembrandt  and  the  Flemifh  fchool,  or  the  beft 
among  the  Italians.  All,  which  Pliny  afferts,  they  knew 
upon  this  head,  is  requifite  for  the  due  execution  of  a fingle 
figure,  upon  a plain  ground,  and  offered  to  view  in  the  moft 
Ample  ftyle  of  compofition.  Unhappily  very  few  of  their 
pidures  have  remained  to  us,  and  thofe  we  have,  we  mult 
fuppofe  are  the  works  of  inferior  artifts.  Among  the  twelve 
pidures,  the  beft  of  thofe  found  at  Herculaneum,  and  all 
poffeffed  of  infinite  beauties  in  tafte,  in  grace,  and  feeling 
there  is  exhibited  in  one  of  them  a more  compound  manage- 
ment of  chiaro-fcuro,  in  the  redudion  of  tone  on  parts  of 
the  fle(h  and  drapery,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  mo- 
nument of  ancient  art ; but  it  is  not  fufficient  to  prove  that 
it  proceeded  from  any  thing  like  principle.  We  have,  there- 
fore, no  fatisfadory  proof  upon  this  fubjed ; and  it  is  moft 
rational  to  conclude  with  fir  Jof.  Reynolds,  that  this,  which 
makes  fo  material  a part  of  modern  art,  was  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  (as  a fcience.)  “ If,”  he  obferves,  and  juftly, 
“ the  great  painters  had  poffeffed  this  excellence,  fome  por- 
tion of  it  would  infallibly  have  been  diffufed,  and  have  been 
difcovered  in  the  works  of  inferior  artifts  handed  down  to 
us.” 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  knowledge  of  perfpedive, 
at  lead  of  the  application  they  made  of  it  in  pidures  ; 
notwithftanding  Vitruvius  fays,  that  it  was  pradifed  by 
Agatharclius,  a contemporary  of  ^fchylus  and  Polygnotus, 
in  the  theatre  at  Athens : and  was  foon  afterwards  reduced 
to  principles,  and  treated  as  a fcience,  by  Anaxagoras  and 
Democritus.  The  reafoning  upon  this  fubjed  Hands 
precifely  upon  the  fame  ground  as  that  concerning  their 
knowledge  of  chiaro-fcuro.  and  we  are  naturally  led  to  the 
fame  coridufion  ; though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that 
when  the  general  principles  of  a fcience  fo  neceffary  to  juft 
delineation  were  underftood,  that  they  (hould  not  be  put  into 
pradice.  Perhaps,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  it  is  pofiible 
that  back-grounds  were  more  fimple  than  we  are  accuftomed 
to  fee  them  in  modern  times ; and  therefore  lefs  of  perfpec- 
tive  would  be  required  in  them. 

It  certainly  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  no  mention 
of  confequence,  of  any  thing  like  a ground  of  relief, 
Ihould  be  made  in  defcribing  pidures,  of  whofe  beauties 
in  the  principal  parts  we  have  fuch  enthufiaftic  enco- 
miums ; and  fo  little  of  landscape,  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  almoft  entirely  difregarded.  The  attempts  at 
back-ground  in  two  or  three  of  the  Herculaneum  pidures, 
are  puerile  in  the  extreme  ; and  the  moft  beautiful  pro- 
dudions  of  ancient  art  yet  exhibited  to  modern  times, 
are  of  figures  relieved  off  plain  grounds,  or  rather  blended 
into  them.  If  Apelles,  or  any  other  great  and  renowned 
mailer,  had  made  it  a iludy,  to  produce  a beautiful  com- 
bination of  objeds  receding  in  due  degrees  to  extreme  dif- 
tance,  fuch  as  in  thefe  days  is  regarded  as  abfolutely  necef- 
fary in  a pidure,  the  fcene  of  whofe  adion  is  in  the  open  air  ; 
it  is  hardly  credible,  that  it  would  not  fo  far  have  attraded  the 
attention  of  the  critic  as  to  have  become  an  objed  of  remark. 
But  in  none  of  the  criticifms  or  obfervations  of  ancient 
authors,  (of  Pliny  more  particularly,)  is  a fecondary  objed 
ever  even  mentioned,  as  being  on  a feparate  line  of  ground, 
or  diltance  j or  indeed  any  thing,  but  the  immediate  fubjed  of 
the  pidure ; though  many  of  thofe  he  defcribes  are  fuch, 
as  to  require  the  accompaniment  of  natural  objeds,  as  (ky, 
rocks,  trees,  mountains,  &c. 

In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  it  appears  not  improbable, 
that  painting  was  pradifed  at  an  early  period,  but  in  a rude 
and  very  imperfed  mode:  little,  however,  is  known  of  its 
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aftual  progrefs  there  ; and  that  little,  partaking  more  of  anti- 
quarian curiofity,  conjecture,  and  doubt,  than  of  utility,  or 
certainty.  Pliny,  indeed,  fays,  that  there  were  paintings  ex- 
iting at  Ardea  in  his  time,  executed  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  But  after  a lapfe  of  800  years,  how  much  of 
this  may  not  be  attributed  to  error  in  the  tradition  he  re- 
corded ? The  earlieft  traceable  and  fatisfaClory  account  of 
the  art  being  praftifed  in  Rome,  is  in  the  year  450 
of  the  city,  or  303  years  before  our  era ; when  Fabius,  a 
noble  patrician,  painted  the  temple  of  Salus  ; and  he  and 
his  family  thence  obtained  the  furname  of  Pidtor.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Fabius  had  travelled  in  Greece,  and  there 
had  the  happinefs  to  fee  the  elevated  ftation  of  the  art  at 
that  time ; he  might  even  have  feen  Apelles  himfelf,  em- 
ployed upon  thofe  works  which  brought  honour  upon  his 
country,  and  fecured  immortality  for  himfelf.  Yet  the 
city  does  not  appear  to  have  much  profited  by  this  example; 
nor  to  have  obtained  renown  for  its  artifts,  either  in 
number  or  in  quality.  Pliny  mentions  none  other  after 
Fabius,  till,  on  the  lapfe  of  150  years,  Pacuvius,  the  poet, 
amufed  his  declining  years  with  painting  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules in  the  Forum  Boarium.  Although  it  is  evident,  that 
about  this  time  Greek  paintings  were  introduced  into  Rome, 
either  to  gratify  curiofity,  or  adorn  the  triumphs  of  generals 
who  had  been  engaged  in  Sicily,  or  Greece ; yet  no  emula- 
tion to  cope  with  the  artifts  of  thofe  countries  was  exhibited 
by  the  Romans.  That  warlike  people  were  too  much  occu- 
pied in  fchemes  of  aggrandifement  and  military  fame,  to 
devote  much  attention  to  the  arts ; and  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  that  they  experienced  any  thing  like 
encouragement  in  Italy. 

After  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  power,  the 
city  of  the  conquerors  became  the  emporium  of  honour,  em- 
ployment, and  confequent  profit  to  artifts;  but  that  only 
in  a gradual  advance.  Firft  of  all,  the  plunder  of  the  an- 
cient refidence  of  tafte,  (that  country,  where,  of  all  the 
world,  it  had  alone  found  a fecure  and  honoured  eftablilh- 
ment  and  due  regard  for  a great  length  of  time ; where  its 
utility  was  proved,  and  its  delights  enjoyed;)  fatiated,  as 
well  as  aftonilhed,  the  uncultivated,  comparatively  uncul- 
tivated, inhabitants  of  Italy  ; and  no  employment  might  be 
found  for  domeftic  artifts,  when  the  views  of  all  admirers  of 
art,  were  direfted  to  another  country  for  a fupply  of  their 
wants.  Afterwards  the  men  themfelves,  who  had  in  vain 
laboured  to  continue-  the  arts  in  that  once  favoured,  but  now 
unhappy  country,  quitted  it,  to  enfure  their  own  exift- 
ence ; till,  by  degrees,  Rome,  become  the  miftrefs  of  the 
world  in  policy,  affumed  the  controul  of  the  arts.  Still 
its  own  native  citizens  were  content  to  allow  themfelves  an 
inferior  (hare  in  its  praife ; fntce  the  principal  part  of  the 
artifts,  either  in  painting  or  fculpture,  who  pradlifed  in  Italy, 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  Greeks. 

Antiquaries,  under  the  influence  of  varying  circumftances, 
have  at  different  times  attached  priority  of  cultivation  to 
different  countries.  Such  is  the  cafe  with  the  regions  of 
Italy.  Etruria  has  been,  and  is  (fill,  moft  generally  con- 
fidered  as  the  nurfe  of  the  arts  in  that  country  ; but  the  dif- 
covery  of  painted  vafes  in  the  fouthern  p^rts  of  Italy,  and  in 
Sicily,  being  more  frequent  than  in  Etruria,  has  led  many 
to  imagine,  of  late,  that  painting  was  pra&ifed  in  thofe 
countries  previous  to  its  cultivation  in  the  more  northern 
provinces.  But  very  little  argument  can  be  derived  from 
this  circumftance ; as  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  defigns  and 
execution  of  thofe  curious  monuments  of  art,  only  teftify 
the  previous  exiftence  of  fome  fuperior  powers  in  the  art ; 
as  the  extenfion  of  tafte  in  cur  own  manufa&ories,  or  the 
attempts  at  it,  proves  the  exiftence  of  the  art  of  painting, 


and  its  higher,  or  more  diredl  cultivation  in  this  country. 
The  paintings  upon  thofe  vafes  are,  it  is  true,  fo  inferior,  as 
to  the  extent  of  art  they  exhibit,  that  they  merit  only  to 
be  claffed  among  the  productions  of  the  earlieft  periods  > 
but  that  perhaps  is  more  owing  to  the  artifts  who  executed 
them,  being  defirous  of  proceeding  only  fo  far  as  would 
anfwer  a fpecific  purpofe  ; and  by  no  means  aiming  to  attain 
the  degree  of  perfection  at  which  the  art  had  actually  ar- 
rived at  the  time.  The  flight  degree  of  difference  in  point 
of  excellence  among  th^  majority  of  them,  affords  an  argu- 
ment to  prove,  that  it  was  not. painting,  or  the  cultivation  of 
it,  which  was  the  objeft  of  thofe  who  fupplied  the  initiated 
with  thefe  vafes.  Some  few  of  them,  in  invention  indeed, 
indicate  a mental  power  fuperior  to  the  fyftem  upon  which 
they  are  executed ; and  the  artifts  who  painted  them,  only 
appear  to  have  employed,  in  an  imperfeA  manner,  materials 
offered  to  their  hands  by  others.  For  whatever  purpofe 
they  purfued  their  labours,  it  was  probably  fufficient  for 
them,  that  the  hieroglyphics  they  marked  were  underftood; 
that  being  effected,  their  objeCt  was  completed.  Some  of 
them  being  rather  more  ingenious  artificers  than  others,  and 
guided  by  the  learned  or  artful,  multiplied  combinations  of 
figures,  in  order  to  create  or  explain  deeper  myfteries,  and 
excite  the  zeal  of  the  fuperftitious  and  enthufiaftic.  If  thefe 
opinions  are  correft,  there  is  no  arguing  concerning  the  (late, 
or  antiquity,  of  the  art  of  painting  from  Etrufcan  vafes.  The 
ufe  of  their  hieroglyphics,  for  fo  the  figures  employed  upon 
them  may  be  termed,  like  thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  or  like 
letters,  admit  of  little  improvement,  or  indeed  of  alteration, 
in  themfelves ; and  allow  only  of  being  changed  in  effedt, 
by  new  combinations.  They  may,  therefore,  or  they  may 
not,  have  been  executed  at  a period  comparatively  late, 
when  confidered  with  regard  to  the  hiftory  of  painting  pro- 
perly fo  called;  and  certainly  may  be  regarded,  rather  as  an 
offset,  than  as  attached  to  the  main  ftems  in  its  growth  ; or 
as  an  extraneous  application  of  part  of  the  art,  rather  than 
the  art  itfelf. 

Where  the  Greeks  firft  fettled  in  Italy,  or  where  the  mod 
free  communication  was  held  with  the  mother  country,  there 
it  is  molt  likely  the  arts  tranfplanted,  would  be  firft  culti- 
vated ; but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  arrived  at  any  great 
degree  of  excellence  in  any  part  of  that  country,  previous 
to  the  conqueft  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  ; and  it  mult  (till 
remain  a doubt,  whether  Etruria  or  Calabria  was  the  parental 
abode  of  the  arts  of  Italy.  They  appear  certainly  to  have 
received  more  cultivation  in  the  former  of  thofe  diltridts  than 
in  the  latter,  particularly  fculpture  ; at  lead,  there  is  fome- 
thing  like  evidence  of  the  culture  of  it  in  Pliny,  who  men- 
tions, “ that  the  little  brazen  images,  difperfed  all  over 
the  country,  were  wrought  in  Tufcany  in  very  ancient 
times.” 

Whencefcever  it  were  that  Rome  acquired  the  little  tafte 
(he  felt  for  art,  or  rather  the  (light  degree  of  emulation 
which  animated  her  citizens  to  enter  the  paths  of  tafteful  cul- 
tivation, it  is  certain,  that  during  the  period  of  her  exiftence 
as  a republic,  the  impetus  was  very  weak,  and  the  progrefs 
of  courfe  of  little  or  no  extent.  The  practice  of  painting 
after  the  days  of  Pacuvius,  before  mentioned,  was  held  to 
be  effeminate  and  difgraceful ; and  it  was  not  fubfequently 
engaged  in  by  any  relpedfable  men.  The  refult,  of  courfe, 
was  a teltimony  to  the  wifdom  of  the  Greeks;  who,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  merit  of  the  art,  ordained,  that  none  but 
fuch  as  Roman  pride  excluded,  (hould  prefume  to  pradtife  it. 
From  being  regarded  as  contemptible,  it  actually  became  fo; 
whereas  in  Greece,  being  raifed  in  rank  and  elteem,  it  be- 
came truly  worthy  of  both.  But  what  this  powerful  city 
could  not  acquire  by  her  own  genius,  (he  endeavdured,  after 
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her  generals  became  acquainted  with  the  riches  of  Greece 
and  Sicily,  to  treafure  up  from  the  fpoils  of  thofe  countries. 
Some  of  thofe  generals,  to  increafe  the  fplendour  of  their 
triumphs,  and  others,  for  private  or  for  public  ornament, 
carried  pi&ures  as  well  as  datues  to  Rome,  and  exhibited 
them  to  the  people  ; and  others  again  caufed  pictures  to  be 
painted  of  their  fuccefsful  battles,  to  ftimulate  the  admiration 
and  applaufe  of  the  people  ; and  thus  tacitly  acknowledging 
the  value  of  the  art,  upbraided  their  fellow  citizens,  for 
negle&ing  the  cultivation  of  it. 

It  would  be  natural  to  fuppofe  that  when  the  fiercenefs  and 
fevcrity  of  republican  independence  gave  way  to  the  fuavity 
and  more  refined  manners  of  a court  devoted  to  one  perfon  ; 
when  literature  and  fcience  were  highly  cultivated,  and 
the  example  of  Greece  was  before  them  ; that  the  Romans 
would  not  fail  to  blend  the  purfuit  of  the  elegant  arts,  with 
the  refined  luxuries  in  which  they  indulged.  But  that  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  cafe,  to  any  great  degree.  Had  it 
been  fo,  Pliny,  who  does  not  eafily  lofe  fight  of  the  honour 
of  his  country,  would  not  have  failed  to  mention  it ; parti- 
cularly as  it  came  fo  near  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He 
gives  only  the  names  of  a few  painters  then  pra&ifing,  or 
who  had  pra&ifed,  being  native  artifts  ? and  accompanies  it 
with  a lamentation,  “ that  the  art  was  dying.”  Lib.  xxxv. 
cap.  5. 

Even  in  the  praftice  of  the  Greek  painters  of  that  period 
employed  in  Italy,  the  certain  n ark  of  decaying  art  is  con- 
fiantly  referred  to  by  contemporary  authors ; viz.  brilliancy, 
rather  than  purity  and  truth  in  colouring ; and  ornament, 
adding  affedled  beauty  to  forms,  and  taking  place  of  fim- 
plicity,  elegance,  and  expreffion. 

As  no  preparation  of  art  had  previoufly  taken  place, 
powerful  enough  to  aid  the  plans  of  the  ftate,  when 
Auguflus  underftood  the  fyftem  of  the  Grecian  leaders, 
and  faw  the  life  to  be  made  of  painting  by  a monarch; 
he  very  wifely  endeavoured  to  adopt  what  was  ready 
to  his  hands  ; and  caufed  two  pi&ures,  painted  by 
Apelles,  of  Alexander  viftcrious,  and  triumphant,  to  be 
carried  to  Rome,  and  placed  confpituoufly  in  the  forum. 
Images  of  his  own  power  and  exaltation,  which  Claudius 
Csefar  more  openly  proclaimed,  when  he  ordered  the  heads 
of  both  pi&ures  to  be  cut  out,  and  Augudus’s  portrait 
placed  in  their  dead.  But  the  Romans,  and  Roman  em- 
perors, whatever  fubjedts  they  may  have  created  for  the 
pencil,  found  little  native  talent  able,  or  fufficiently  in- 
terefted,  to  convey  them  to  poderity  in  an  honourable  man- 
ner by  painting ; and  even  in  fculpture  their  bed  artids 
were  low  indeed  in  comparifon  with  the  Greeks,  at  lead  no 
Roman  artills’  names  of  great  repute  are  handed  down  to  us. 
Bo'h  arts  were  diverted  to  unworthy  objedts ; they  conti- 
nued to  fall  in  every  valuable  quality  ; and  painting  mod  of 
all ; till  at  length  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations  put 
an  end  to  both  Grecian  and  Roman  efforts  ; and  barbarifm, 
from  which  Greece  is  not  yet  redeemed,  ufurped  the  dations 
of  luxury  and  refinement.  For  near  1000  years,  did  the 
glorious  title  of  the  cultivator  of  intelledlual  power  ; the 
leader  among  nations,  in  whatever  was  mod  adapted  to  do 
honour  to  human  nature,  appertain  to  that  highly  favoured 
country  ; for  a period  approaching  2000,  has  die  differed  de- 
gradation and  depreffion,  even  almod  to  annihilation.  Yet 
her  prefent  inhabitants  are  reprefented  by  travellers  as  di'l  the 
fame  animated  and  ardent  race,  although  bending  to  the  drong 
hand  of  power,  and  unhappily  under  the  influence  of  a go- 
vernment and  religion,  whofe  tenets  forbid  the  extenfion  of 
human  knowledge  ; and  whofe  power  is  upheld  by.igno- 
rancei 
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groaned  not  under  the  weight  of  the  defpotic  fpoiler  who 
had  fubdued  her  energies,  more  than  half  the  time  which  her 
predeceffor  in  the  race  of  nations  has  bowed,  e’re  the  dawn- 
ings  of  fcience  beamed  upon  her,  and  roufed  her  from  the 
date  of  torpor  to  which  {he  had  been  reduced. 

Even  then,  Greeks  had  the  honour  of  dimulating  her  to 
the  cultivation  of  her  native  powers  ; till  at  length  that  flame 
was  kindled,  which,  by  a gradual  accumulation  of  drength, 
warmed  Italian  breads,  and  excited  them  to  emulate  in  arts, 
thofe  whom  their  forefathers  had  fubdued  in  arms.  But  the 
country  being  then  under  the  controul  of  a fyflem  of  religion 
which  forbade  the  introduftion  of  images  into  her  temples, 
the  courfe  and  application  of  dudy  was  neceffarily  changed, 
and  the  art  of  painting  became  the  principal  objeft  of  atten- 
tion : whereas  that  art,  highly  as  it  was  prized  and  culti- 
vated by  the  Grecians,  in  the  latter  periods  of  their  exidence 
as  a ruling  power,  had  remained,  as  we  have  feen,  for  a great 
length  of  time,  nearly  unemployed  ; whild  the  fider  art  of 
fculpture,  being  mod  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  an  ido- 
latrous religion,  was  cultivated  in  fo  extraordinary  a manner, 
that  the  accumulation  of  its  produ&ions  in  datue3,  bas  re- 
liefs, &c.  both  in  bronze  and  marble,  became  prodigious  ; 
and  not  to  be  imagined  by  thofe  unacquainted  with  the  fa£t. 
Paufanias  fpeaks  of  2827  entire  datues  in  the  places  which 
he  travelled  through,  as  remaining  in  his  time,  befides  nu- 
merous other  works  of  fculpture  ; and  this  was  only  in  a 
part  of  Greece,  and  not  till  after  the  Romans  had,  for  300 
years,  been  plundering  the  country  of  innumerable  beautiful 
proau&ion  s.  Rhodes,  it  is  faid,  could  boad  of  3000  datues 
of  brafs  ; and  Nero  took,  from  Delphos  alone,  500 
datues.  The  caufe  of  this  vad  accumulation  of  fculpture  is 
apparent ; in  the  patronage  that  art  derived  from  the  govern- 
ment and  the  priedhood  ; who  found  it  an  ufeful  indrument 
in  moulding  the  people  to  their  wiflies.  They  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  when 
Ikilfully  applied  in  exciting  their  fympathies,  dimulating 
their  emulation,  or  affiding  in  compelling  their  devotion. 
The  foundation,  therefore,  of  the  fuperexcellence  of  this  art 
among  the  Greeks,  does  not  lie  very  deep  for  our  refearch. 
What  elfe  could  be  the  refult  of  fo  much,  and  fo  condant  an 
employment  for  a conne&ed  feries  of  hundreds  of  years,  the 
confequent  emulation  which  mud  enfue,  where  fo  many  compe- 
titors entered  the  field,  and  when,  in  addition  to  the  influence 
of  government,  fo  many  edablifhments  of  a religious  order 
were  anxious  to  become  confpicuous  by  employing  them  ? 
By  its  means  the  priedhood  were  enriched,  and  exalted 
in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  ; adorers  were  drawn  to 
their  fhrines  ; and  their  favourite  divinities  more  generally 
wor  {hipped. 

The  fame  fentiments  and  principles,  always  prefent  to  the 
ambitious  and  powerful,  and  which,  under  happy  aufpices, 
re-ad  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  operated  near  1000  years 
afterwards  upon  the  government  and  church  of  Rome  ; 
when,  by  the  revival  of  fcience  and  of  art,  thefe  falutary 
means  of  drengthening  themfelves  fell  into  their  hands.  But, 
as  the  fecond  commandment  of  the  decalogue  by  which  they 
were,  or  rather  ought  to  have  been,  controuled,  prohibited 
the  worfliip  of  images  ; their  attention  was  djredfed  to 
the  ufe  which  might  be  made  of  painting,  and  fculpture 
was  confined  to  monumental  and  ornamental  purpofes  • 
or  nearly  fo.  Thus  circumdanced,  the  refult  was  pre- 
cifely  the  reverfe  of  what  occurred  in  Greece.  Sculpture, 
except  in  a few  in  fiances,  made  a progrefs  only  to  medio- 
crity ; whild  painting  rofe  and  expanded  its  beauties  to 
the  utmod  perfe&ion  ; and  foon  followed  that  period,  when, 
as  we  have  before  obferved,  notwithdanding  the  high- 
flown  panegyrics  of  ancient  authors  upon  Grecian  art,  the 
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doubt  is  juftified,  whether  its  painters  were  not  furpaffed  by 
thofe  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  who  flourifhed  in  this  latter  age 
of  the  world. 

It  was  not  at  once,  and  by  miracle,  that  painting 
re-appeared.  Cherifhed,  amidft  the  terrors  of  war  and  bi- 
gotry, by  the  Greek  monks,  in  their  filent  feclufions, 
it  was  occafionally  exhibited  ; and  for  two  centuries  at 
leaft  before  the  acknowledged  era  of  its  rife,  according 
to  Malvafia,  and  perhaps  more  early,  had  been  publicly 
praCtifed,  though  humbly,  in  frefco,  and  in  mofaic.  He 
fays  that  from  1115  to  1140,  Guido,  Ventura,  and  Orfon, 
were  employed  as  painters  in  feveral  churches  at  Bologna  ; 
and  doubtlefs  thefe  practices  prevailed  in  other  places ; for 
now  the  ecclefiaftical  power  of  the  church  of  Rome  was 
completely  eftabliftied  in  Italy,  and  felt  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  adding  fplendour  to  the  buildings  e reified  to  its 
honour,  and  exciting  the  zeal  of  its  devotees.  The  chara&er, 
however,  of  the  art,  as  exhibited  in  the  works  of  the  Greek 
agents  univerfally  employed  at  this  time,  was  but  ill  calcu- 
lated to  anfwer  the  higher  views  of  thofe  who  promoted  the 
exercife  of  it ; for  it  was  now  at  its  lowed  ebb. 

Pifa,  Lucca,  Florence,  and  other  petty  republics  into 
which  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  divided,  began,  about  this 
period,  to  (hake  off  the  barbarifm  which  had  fo  long  abufed 
and  controuled  them,  and  to  exhibit  a tafte  for  improvement. 
Artifts  were  fummoned  fiom  Greece  to  affift  in  adorning 
Pifa  and  Florence  ; and  amongft  other  things  to  paint  the 
chapel  of  the  Gondi  family,  at  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
Novella,  in  the  latter  place  ; wjiilft  the  Venetians  employed 
Apollonius  and  others  of  the  fame  country,  on  mofaics,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mark. 

To  the  gratification  enjoyed  by  Giovanni  Cimabue  at 
feeing  the  productions  of  the  former  of  thefe  artilts,  is  Eu- 
rope indebted,  in  a great  meafure,  for  whatever  (he  has  fince 
beheld  in  the  art.  He,  Andrea  Taffi,  who  learned  the  art 
of  working  in  mofaic  from  Apollonius ; and  Nicolo  Pi- 
fano,  inftruCted  firft  in  fculpture  by  Greeks,  and  afterwards 
by  ftudy  from  ancient  bas  reliefs,  brought  by  his  country- 
man from  Greece ; were  the  firft  Italians  reported  to  have  en- 
tered the  lifts  with  their  matters  : whofe  tafte  is  allowed  to 
have  been  hard  and  poor,  and  devoid  of  all  fpirit  of  imita- 
tion ; either  of  nature  or  of  ancient  art.  A ftate  of  debafe- 
ment  we  might  deem  impoflible  to  have  occurred,  after  the 
extraordinary  difplay  of  talents  which  thofe  countries  had 
witneffed  ; did  we  not  know  the  rapidity  with  which  the  arts 
fall  into  decay,  if  not  upheld  by  a conftant  fucceflion  of 
praftice ; and  how  flow  their  growth  is  in  advance.  And 
yet,  doubtlefs,  notwithftanding  the  horrors  of  deftruCtive  war, 
and  the  mad  fuperftitious  zeal  of  the  Iconoclaftes  of  the  8th 
century,  many  noble  examples  of  fculpture,  and  architecture 
more  particularly,  muft  have  remained  to  guide  their  tafte. 
So  it  was,  however,  and  Vafari  and  others  fpeak  of  the  arts 
at  this  period,  as  being  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name. 
Such  was  their  fituation  in  Italy,  when  Cimabue,  who  was 
born  at  Florence,  of  a noble  family,  in  1 240,  having  been 
initiated  into  the  miferable  practice  of  the  Greek  artifts,  con- 
ceived the  defire  of  improving  upon  it ; and  fucceeded  fo 
well  in  his  attempt,  that  a pi&ure  of  the  Virgin,  which  he 
painted  as  large  as  life,  for  the  church  dedicated  to  her  at 
Florence,  excited  enthufiaftic  delight  in  his  fellow  citizens. 
They  treated  the  painter  with  almoft  divine  honours ; the 
pifture  was  carried  in  proceflion,  with  the  found  of  trumpets, 
to  the  place  of  its  deftination  ; and  the  day  was  celebrated 
asapubliefeaft. 

Encouraged  by  this  applaufe  and  admiration,  Cimabue 
purfued  the  art  with  ardour ; and  though  the  utmoft  of  his 
efforts  were  weak  and  inefficient,  yet  he  made  a very  great 
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advance  beyond  his  teachers.  Vafari,  200  years  afterwards, 
could  not  help  expreffing  his  furprize,  that  he  had  feen  his 
way  fo  far  through  the  obfeurity  of  the  age  he  lived  in  : yet 
fuch  was  the  Gothic  barbarity  in  his  pifture  of  Chrift  cruci- 
fied, in  the  cloifter  of  St.  Francis,  at  Pifa,  that  written  labels 
are  employed  to  convey  the  fentiments  of  the  Saviour  to  his 
mother  and  St.  John. 

His  pupil  Giotto,  whom  from  a (hepherd  he  raifed  to  be 
a painter,  relieved  the  art  infinitely  more  from  the  fetters  of 
Greek  imperfeAion.  The  extreme  rapidity  with  which  he 
advanced  in  defign,  we  can  only  account  for  by  fuppofing, 
that  he  left  the  trammels  of  the  art,  as  then  praCtifed ; and  ftu- 
died  attentively  the  productions  of  the  ancients  which  were 
to  be  found  in  Florence  : and  which  then,  doubtlefs,  began 
to  be  in  refearch.  Giotto  left  off  the  ufe  of  labels  ; aimed 
at  real  expreffion,  and  obtained  it ; and,  even  in  his  own  age, 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  pupil  of  nature.  He  may  be 
faid  to  have  performed  for  the  Italians  what  Polygnotus  had 
done  for  the  Grecians,  by  marking  the  line  in  which  the  art 
ought  to  be  purfued  ; and  though  in  both  it  was  accompanied 
with  great  deficiencies,  yet  it  was  juft  in  its  objeft  and 
direction. 

To  Giotto  the  world  was  indebted  for  the  portraits  ©f 
Dante,  Brunetti,  and  others,  amongft  thofe  who  at  that  time 
fhone  confpicuous  in  literature,  and  with  whom  he  lived  upon 
terms  of  intimacy  and  friendlhip.  His  abilities  procured 
him  the  patronage  of  pope  Benedict  IX.,  according  to  Va- 
fari, (though  Baldinucci  fays  he  is  miftaken,  and  that  it  was 
Boniface  VIII.),  who  employed  him  in  St.  Peter’s;  and 
highly  honoured  and  remunerated  him.  Henceforth  the  art  of 
painting  became  attached  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  few  fuc- 
ceeding  pontiffs  difregarded  the  ufe  of  it. 

An  inclination  to  encourage  the  praCtice  of  painting  in  all 
the  countries  attached  to,  or  dependent  upon,  the  church,  at 
this  time  became  apparent ; and  the  fame  of  Giotto  having 
fpread  very  widely,  the  advantage  attending  the  exhibition 
of  his  powers  was  extended  to  numerous  places  where  he  was 
called  to  employ  them.  The  king  of  Naples  required  him  for 
a time  of  the  pope  ; received  him  with  honours,  and  employ- 
ed him  largely.  At  Avignon,  where  he  attended  the  pope, 
at  Milan,  Lucca,  Arezzo,  and  many  other  places,  befides 
his  own  native  city,  Florence,  was  he  engaged  to  adorn  the 
churches,  &c.  with  his  paintings  ; and  his  great  work  at 
Affifi  remains,  though  in  a ruined  ftate,  to  this  day.  (See 
the  article  Giotto.)  The  principal  benefit  the  art  gained 
by  him  was  his  having  again  returned  to  nature  for  the  adions 
and  expreffions  of  his  figures ; and  been  very  fuccefsful  in 
attempting  to  imitate  her  effefls. 

The  (kill  of  this  ingenious  artift  excited  the  emulation  of 
many  among  his  contemporaries  throughout  Italy ; and  the 
arts  having  now  acquired  an  earned  of  employment  and  repu- 
tation, of  emolument  and  of  honour,  no  longer  wanted  fkil- 
ful  profelfors,  or  illuftrious  patrons.  A grand  epoch  of 
their  ettabliftiment  took  place  at  Florence  in  1350,  fourteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Giotto ; when  a difciple  of  his,  Ja- 
copo Caffentino,  and  nine  other  artifts,  founded  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke  in  that  city : an  inftitution  from  whence  arofe 
a large  difplay  of  talent,  increafing  in  worth,  till  at  length, 
near  150  years  after  its  foundation,  it  gave  to  the  world  three 
of  the  greateft  luminaries  in  art  which  it  has  ever  known ; 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo  Bonarotti,  and  Raphael ; 
befides  Mafaccio,  and  others  of  great  repute. 

About  the  fame  time,  confiderable  advance  was  made  in 
painting  at  Venice  and  Bologna.  In  the  latter  place. 
Franco  Bolognefe  had  praftifed,  with  great  repqtation,  as  a 
miniatore  or  illuminator  of  books.  He  enjoyed  with  Giotto 
the  friendlhip  of  Dante ; and  the  language  which  that  poet 
employed 
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employed  in  praile  of  their  talents,  is  at  once  an  argument  and 
proof,  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  praifes 
which  authors  fo  freely  bellow  upon  the  works  of  contem- 
porary painters.  For  though  in  their  time  th?y  well  me- 
rited the  rank  he  gives  them,  of  being  at  the  utmoft  height 
in  the  praftice  of  art  ; yet  we  now  know  for  certain,  that 
they  were  very  far  indeed  from  having  reached  the  extent  of 
its  poflible  career  ; and  inftead  of  being  found  to  have  of- 
fered a perfeft  facrifice  at  the  altar  of  tafte,  they  had  fcarcely 
pafled  the  threlhold  of  her  temple. 

What  they  had  done,  however,  was  of  fufficient  excel- 
lence to  operate  powerfully  in  the  eftabiilhment  of  the  art, 
particularly  by  Giotto.  But,  unhappily,  the  tafte  of  the  time 
and  of  the  country,  was  not  in  favour  of  that  kind  of  ftudy, 
by  which  the  Greeks  had  obtained  their  exalted  rank.  The 
efforts  of  the  art  were  confined,  almoft  exclufively,  to  fub- 
jefts  drawn  from  the  hiftory  of  Chriftianity  ; or  more  fre- 
quently, from  the  legends  of  faints,  and  the  fufferings  of  mar- 
tyrs. The  latter,  indeed,  required  fome  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy and  form  ; but  thofe  drawn  from  the  former  fources, 
however  engaging  they  might  be  to  the  heart,  prefented  a 
field  of  exercife  to  the  artift,  comparatively  narrow  and  con- 
fined, when  placed  in  competition  with  the  variety  afforded 
from  the  wide  irregularities  of  heathenifm.  Not  that  the 
hiftory  of  the  bible  fails  in  prefenting  to  the  pencil  feenes 
engaging  and  poetic,  of  the  higheft  moral  culture,  and  of 
fublime  imagery  ; and  not  lefs  delightful  by  their  fimplicity, 
than  interefting  and  important  in  their  confequences  : but 
there  is  an  alloy  attached  to  them,  which  renders  them 
not  fo  engaging  in  vilion,  as  in  defeription  ; and,  therefore, 
lefs  fit  fubjefts  for  the  painter,  than  the  poet.  In  the 
feenes  of  the  New  Teftament,  more  particularly  ; the  al- 
moft entire  exclufion  of  the  nude,  or,  when  introduced,  its 
being  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  deformity  or  common  life, 
confining  the  exertions  of  the  artift  to  heads  and  draperies 
alone  ; would  operate  ftrongly  to  delay  the  progrefs  of  the 
art  towards  its  legitimate  objeft,  when  exclufively  employed. 
And  the  general  feelings  of  a fuperftitious  age,  but  juft 
emerging  from  barbarifm,  and  under  fubjugation  to  a prieft- 
hood  bigoted  in  the  extreme  ; by  no  means  gave  room  for 
that  latitude  of  exertion,  without  which  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  very  high  attainments.  In  fuch  a period,  whatever  tend- 
ed to  make  the  pleafures  of  the  world  inviting,  and  to  render 
man  happy  and  contented  with  himfelf ; counteracted  the 
principles  of  thofe  who  hoped,  by  exciting  his  apprehen- 
fions,  to  keep  him  in  fubjeftion.  Terror,  therefore,  the  moft 
powerful  agent  of  fnperllition,  was  more  employed  than  the 
fentiments  of  humanity,  as  the  guide  of  thofe  who  felefted 
fubjefts  for  the  painters ; to  whom  they  offered  feenes  of  mar- 
tyrdom, of  infernal  punifhments,  or  of  hardfhips  and  fe- 
verities  to  which  devotees  fubmitted  themfelves,  in  their 
miftaken  zeal  for  purity  and  truth.  We  cannot  wonder, 
therefore,  if,  under  fuch  trammels,  the  art  languifhed  in  its 
progrefs  ; and  if  the  ill  direftion  given  to  the  great  employ- 
ment it  enjoyed,  for  a while  withheld  it  from  that  perfection, 
to  which,  under  more  free  indulgence,  it  afpired  ; when 
civil  policy  united  her  influence  to  that  of  religion,  or  rather 
of  fuperftitien,  in  its  fupport. 

After  a lapfe  of  near  ioo  years  from  the  death  of  Giotto, 
Tomafo  da  San  Giovanni,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Mafaccio,  (from  his  total  negleft  of  perfonal  appearance,) 
exhibited  a more  exalted  tafte,  and  a grander  ftyle  of  execu- 
tion than  his  contemporaries.  The  art  under  his  hands  may 
be  faid  to  have  advanced  from  the  weaknefs  of  infancy  to 
the  ftation  of  youth,  verging  towards  the  vigour  of  perfeft 
manhood.  He  firft  compofed  with  an  eye  to  the  whole ; 
managed  his  groups  and  fingle  figures  upon  the  principles 


of  perfpeftive,  which  had  been  taught  him  by  the  fculptor 
Brunellefchi  ; and  by  underftanding  the  effeft  of  thofe  prim 
ciples,  firft  laid  the  feet  of  upright  figures  flat  upon  the 
ground,  and  forefljortened  his  heads  and  figures  with  truth 
and  effeft.  In  faft,  it  was  to  him  future  artifts  were  indebted 
for  a more  fure  and  full  direftion  of  the  line  in  which  the 
art  ought  to  be  purfued.  He  ftudied  nature  with  the  greateft 
attention,  gave  breadth  and  fimplicity  to  his  draperies ; and 
moft  admirable  aftion,  charafter,  and  expreffion  to  his 
figures ; which  are  juftly  and  appropriately  employed,  and 
wrought  with  admirable  execution.  Even  Raphael  did  not 
fcruple,  80  years  afterwards,  to  ftudy,  and  fometimes  to 
adopt  his  aftions ; of  which  there  is  an  extraordinary  in- 
ftance,  in  the  figure  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  is  alfo  reported  by  Vafari,  to  have  regarded  his 
piftures  with  great  refpeft  and  attention.  His  principal 
works  in  the  chapel  of  the  Brancacci,  in  the  church  del  Car- 
mine, at  Florence,  became  the  fchool  of  ftudy  for  all  thofe 
excellent  artifts  who  fucceeded  him  ; till  at  length  Lionardo 
da  Vinci,  born  near  that  city  in  1445,  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Mafaccio,  came  forth  with  fuperior  luftre,  and 
eclipfed  all  that  had  preceded.  Endowed  with  uncommon 
genius,  all  arts  and  fciences  feemed  fcarcely  to  offer  a fuffi- 
cient field  for  the  exertion  of  his  talents.  He  grafped  at  all, 
and  fucceeded  in  whatever  he  undertook ; but  by  his  verfatility, 
wafted  much  of  his  time  in  experiment.  Had  he  perfevered 
with  fteadinefs  in  purfuit  of  the  art  of  painting,  he  pro- 
bably would  have  carried  it  to  the  utmoft  perfeftion.  As  it 
was,  whatever  he  painted  came  from  his  hand  elevated  and 
adorned,  and  prefented  a complete  originality  of  effeft  and 
manner.  To  truth  and  precifion  of  charafter,  and  whatever 
had  been  well  done  by  Mafaccio,  Lionardo  added  new  and 
moft  valuable  qualities,  by  introducing  the  principles  of  chiaro- 
feuro,  and  depth  of  tone  in  colour.  By  the  former  of  thefe, 
piftures  were  relieved  from  the  tamenefs  of  mere  imitation  ; 
and  acquired  an  increafe  of  power,  in  boldnefs  and  ftrength 
of  relief,  and  force  of  effeft.  (See  Effect.)  He  may 
be  faid  to  have  given  more  than  hints  of  improvement  in  all 
the  various  branches  of  the  art ; and  to  have  left  fome  exam- 
ples, whence,  others  enjoying  more  fteadinefs,  and  lefs  impe- 
petuofity  of  charafter,  fubfequently  imbibed  fuch  inftruc- 
tion,  as  direfted  their  courfe,  and  aided  them  in  a nearer  view 
of  ideal  perfeftion.  Michael  Angelo  in  defign,  Corregio  in 
finilh  and  chiaro-fcuro,  and  Rubens  in  compofition,  are 
furely  indebted  to  Da  Vinci  for  the  foundation  of  much  of 
their  perfeftions. 

Before  the  time  of  this  extraordinary  man,  the  imitative 
arts  had  obtained  a firm  eftabiilhment  in  Italy,  by  the  en- 
couragement its  profeffors  enjoyed  ; and  of  courfe  the  number 
of  artifts  increafed  very  considerably.  One  circumftance 
which  occurred  at  Florence  in  the  year  1400,  exhibits  that 
growth  very  ftrikingly;  and  no  lefs  fo,  the  true  feeling  of  the 
citizens  of  that  place  towards  it.  It  was  the  wilh  of  the 
council,  who  formed  the  government,  to  have  another  door 
of  bronze  to  the  church  of  St.  John,  fimilar  to  the  one  already 
wrought  by  Pifano,  from  a defign  by  Giotto  ; and  for  that, 
purpofe  they  invited  artifts,  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  to  fend 
models  for  competition.  The  works  of  feven  were  chofcn 
for  fubmiflion  to  the  judges ; who  confided,  not  of  a com- 
mittee of  tafte  appointed  from  amongft  men  unpraftifed  in 
art,  but  of  thirty-four  artifts  of  diftinguilhed  talent ; painters, 
fculptors,  and  chafers  in  gold  and  filver.  Among  the  com- 
petitors, were  Brunellefchi,  Donatello,  and  Ghiberti ; all 
men  of  extraodinary  powers,  and  each  worthy  of  the  talk. 
The  eleftion  fell  on  Ghiberti,  who  fo  executed  the  work,  that 
Michael  Angelo,  many  years  afterwards,  faid,  the  doors  he 
had  made  were  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  heaven.  And  the. 
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judgment  of  artifts  was  thus  ltlelf  juftified ; and  by  Vafari 
is  declared  to  have  been  regarded,  as  manifefting  not  only 
foundnefs  of  fenfe,  but  alfo  freedom  from  every  unworthy 
feeling. 

When  fuch  care  was  taken  to  feleft  in  fculpture,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  art  more  immediately  applicable  to  the 
purpofes  of  the  church,  which  participated  in  the  govern- 
vernments,  or  rather  controuled  the  fentiments  of  the  whole 
community,  Ihould  be  neglefted  in  cultivation,  or  ftudied 
vaguely.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  painting  advanced  in 
rapid  progrefs ; and  circumftances  now  combined,  to  render 
that  advance  juft  in  its  courfe.  The  general  increafe  of 
mental  civilization,  of  literature,  and  of  fcience  ; the  fame 
caufes  which  operated  in  the  eftablilhment;  of  the  firft  grand 
era  of  the  arts  among  the  Greeks ; now  again  began  to  pre- 
vail in  the  world  ; and  the  country  where  they  were  found, 
by  natural  progrefs,  in  its  turn  became  the  nurfe  of  art ; 
and  in  time  was  remunerated  in  the  honour  and  renown  of 
fupporting  them,  till  they  eftablilhed  a fecond  epoch,  fcarcely 
lefs  illuftrious  than  the  former. 

The  exiftence  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci  was  the  immediate 
precurfor  of  that  exaltation  ; and  the  examples  he  left,  and 
the  leffons  he  inculcated  in  his  writings,  had  no  fmall  /hare 
in  producing  it.  (See  Vinci  da. ) In  him,  as  we  have  feen 
in  Pamphilus,  the  mafter  of  Apelles,  the  art  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  an  union  with  fcience  and  general  cultivation  ; 
and  the  effedl  of  that  combination  is  evident  in  the  hiftory  of 
both.  It  enabled  Lionardo  to  embellilh  and  diverlify  the 
general  impreffion  of  character  drawn  by  Mafaccio  ; and  to 
exhibit,  with  more  variety  and  fullnefs,  the  latent  feelings  of 
the  human  heart.  Of  this,  his  pifture  of  the  laft  fupper, 
at  Milan,  is  a fufficient  proof.  And  that  this  perfedtion  was 
the  refult  of  deep  refle&ion,  is  evident,  by  his  having  re- 
frained from  painting  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  till  he  could 
completely  fatisfy  his  mind,  with  what  features  and  exprefiion 
he  ought  to  compofe  a reprefentation  of  his  divine  cha- 
radter.  By  him  the  theory  of  defign  was  perfefted  to  a con- 
fiderable  degree.  His  book  upon  its  principles  is  well 
known,  and  though  confufed,  ill  digefted,  and  unequal  in  its 
parts  ; yet  it  is,  beyond  a doubt,  the  molt  fcientific  and 
ufeful,  of  all  elementary  books  on  the  fubjedf ; and  will  alone 
teftify  the  extraordinary  power  of  his  mind,  and  his  aftivity 
in  refearch.  Many  others  of  his  writings  are  unfortunately 
loft  ; and  fome  confined  to  libraries,  where  they  are  very 
rarely  vifible. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  which  Lionardo 
was  born,  the  ufe  of  oil  was  adopted  as  a vehicle  for  paint- 
ing ; and  afforded  the  means  of  moft  extenfive  improvement ; 
particularly  in  colour,  and  effect.  Diftemper,  or  colours 
mixed  with  fize  and  water,  &c.  appears  to  have  been  the  firft 
adopted  pradtice  ; and  afterwards,  frefco ; as  more  durable 
and  better  adapted  to  larger  purpofes.  (See  Distemper  and 
Fresco.)  But  both  of  thefe  modes  are  limited  in  the  execu- 
tion, more  particularly  the  latter,  in  which  no  means  being 
given  to  change  or  retouch  the  colours  without  evident  dif- 
paragement  of  the  work,  the  artift  was  obliged  to  adopt  as 
fimple  a plan  of  conduft  as  pofiible  in  the  management  of 
his  defigns.  But  when  a vehicle  was  difcovered,  or  applied, 
the  ufe  of  which  permitted  frequent  changes  in  effedt,  and 
in  arrangement  of  colours,  with  the  affurance  of  perfedt 
unifon  at  the  conclufion  ; no  means  were  wanting  which  he 
could  defire  for  the  indulgence  of  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  his 
imagination. 

The  event  which  gave  rife  to  the  exercife  of  painting  with 
colours  ground  and  mixed  with  oil,  is  fuppofed,  with  great 
reafo'n,  to  have  been  varnifhing  over  pidtures  painted  \\  ith 
water  colours:  which,  as  they  ware  wrought  up  to  the  fullre- 


femblance  of  natural  objedts  when  the  colours  were  dry,  were 
rendered  by  the  varnifh  as  deep  in  hue  as  when  the  materials 
were  wetted  to  be  employed  ; and  thus  a tone  of  effedt  was 
fuperadded  to  the  natural  and  ordinary  one,  purely  artificial, 
but  very  engaging  ; and  the  more  fo,  when  placed  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  comparatively  dull  and  tame  effedt  of  the  former 
modes  ; which  of  necefiity  lacked  luftre,  as  they  always  dried 
with  a deadened  furface. 

The  difcovery  of  this  very  effential  advantage  to  the  art 
of  painting,  which  fo  readily  enabled  it  to  outftep  whatever 
had  been  pcevioufly  done;  has  been,  by  moft  authors  who  have 
written  upon  the  lubjedt,  attributed  to  John  Van  Eyck,  of 
Bruffels,  in  1410.  Though  many  doubt  concerning  the 
accuracy  of  this  opinion,  yet  one  thing  remains  clear,  that 
till  after  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  oil,  as  a vehicle  for  colour, 
was  not  in  general  ufe.  No  doubt  can  remain,  that  if  he  did 
not  adtually  firft  apply  it  to  the  purpofe  of  his  art,  at  leaft 
he  firft  ufed  it  effentially  and  effcdtually.  His  application  cf 
it  would  not  otherwife  have  made,  as  Vanmander  fays,  “ as 
much  noife  in  the  world  as  the  difcovery  of  gunpowder  by 
Bertoldo  Schwartz  had  done,  near  a century  before  nor 
would  a native  of  Italy  have  taken  the  trouble  of  journeying 
to  Flanders,  and  foliciting  the  friendlhip  and  inftrudlions  of 
Van  Eyck,  as,  Vafari  fays,  Antonello  da  Meflina  did, 
could  he  have  obtained  the  knowledge  he  fought  at  the  coft 
of  lefs  trouble  and  time. 

Painting,  according  to  Vanmander,  the  hillorian  of  the 
Flemifh  artifts,  had  been  carried  into  Flanders  about  the 
time  of  Giotto,  by  fome  Flemings  who  went  for  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  learning  it  ; and  he  fays  that  “ the  mode  of 
painting  brought  from  Italy  was  with  gum  and  eggs  ; hav- 
ing been  fo  pradtifed  at  Florence,  at  its  firft  commencement 
by  Cimabue.”  It  fpread  in  pradtice  among  the  Germans 
about  the  fame  time,  and  each  of  thefe  countries  eftabli/hed  a 
mode  of  art,  or  ftyle,  for  themfelves.  It  was  in  Italy  alone, 
however,  that  any  true  perception  of  what  was  the  proper 
objedt  of  art  appears  to  have  been  felt,  and  there  it  was  firft 
exhibited ; and  even  there,  it  dates  its  principal  exertions 
from  one  city  and  its  dependencies,  viz.  Florence.  In 
this  place  alone  it  remained  pure  in  its  objedt,  the  delinea- 
tion of  charadter  and  expreflion,  with  feledtion  of  form,  and 
fimplicity,  and  unmixed  purity  of  effedt.  A ftyle  of  defign, 
which  purfuing  the  firft  impulfe  of  the  art,  viz.  the  repre- 
fentation of  events  at  their  moft  iir.preflive  moments,  leaves 
minor  objefts  out  of  confideration  : and  aims  folely  at  ful- 
filling its  purpofes  in  an  intuitive  manner,  upon  the  mind  of 
an  obferver.  That  ftyle,  Giotto  had  founded  ; it  was  im- 
proved in  effedt  by  Mafaccio,  ftrengthened  by  Bartolomeo 
della  Porta,  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  finally  perfected  by 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 

To  this  moft  important  aim  of  the  art,  the  introdudtion 
of  oil  in  painting  brought  no  efficient  aid.  What  has  been 
faid  of  its  benefits,  applies  only  to  the  ornamental,  or  lefs 
important  applications  of  it.  The  objedts  cf  the  grand  ftyle, 
viz.  beauty  of  defign,  and  purity  of  expreflion,  the  weakeft 
materials  are  capable  of  prefenting  to  the  imagination  ; and, 
therefore,  notwithftanding  the  brilliancy  of  colour  and  effedt, 
which  was  afforded  by  the  ufe  of  oil,  it  was  in  great  mea- 
fure  difregarded  by  the  Florentines ; pr  if  employed  by  them, 
they  carried  into  its  pradtice,  the  defedtive  hues  of  frefco  : to 
the  exception  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  Fra.  Bartolomeo 
della  Porta,  (born  at  Florence  in  1479,)  who  followed  clofely 
the  line  of  colouring  laid  down  by  the  former,  his  immediate 
predeceffor.  To  him,  the  art  is  indebted  for  the  firft  conception 
of  the  union  of  true  grandeur  of  ftyle  in  defign,  with  a 
fuitable  dignity  and  depth  of  colouring.  The  fubjedts  he 
chofe  were  generally  of  a religious  kind,  which  nearly  ex- 
cluded 
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eluded  naked  figures ; but  he  amply  compenfated  for  that, 
by  the  mode  in  which  he  compofed  his  draperies,  and  ar- 
ranged his  groups.  Of  him  Raphael  is  fuppofed  to  have 
acquired  more  information  than  from  any  other  fource,  till 
he  had  feen  the  works  of  M.  Angelo  in  the  Siftini  chapel. 
It  was  Bartolomeo  who  changed  the  tafte  he  had  imbibed 
from  his  matter  Pie'ro  Perugino,  and  direfcted  it  in  the 
eourfe  wherein  he  afterwards  furpaffed  all  that  the  modern 
art  of  painting  had  effe£ted. 

This  delightful  art,  fupported  by  an  illuftrious  patronage, 
derived,  from  its  acknowledged  ability  to  aid  the  purpofes  of 
ftate,  the  increafe  of  riches  and  of  intellectual  cultivation  ; 
but  moft  materially  from  religion,  now  attained  its  fecond 
era  of  glorious  fuccefs.  A conftellation  of  ingenious  men, 
endowed  with  uncommon  talents,  appeared  to  fpread  its 
light  once  more  through  the  world ; and  painting  was  per- 
fected, as  far  perhaps  as  human  nature  can  carry  it,  in  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Correggio. 

Although  no  one  of  thefe  four  great  men  appear  to 
have  made  the  Grecian  principle  of  feledt  beauty  a pre- 
cife  objedt  of  attention  ; yet  in  thofe  branches  of  the  art 
which  they  more  immediately  cultivated,  they  mutt  be 
confidered  as  having  attained  the  very  higheft  rank.  The 
almoft  miraculous  fublimity  of  invention,  grandeur  of  de- 
fign,  and  breadth  of  manner,  with  which  the  feries  of  pic- 
tures adorning  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  Vatican, 
are  planned  and  executed;  fufficiently  atteft  the  power  of  the 
former.  The  truth,  fimplicity,  grace,  and  propriety,  ex- 
hibited in  the  hittoric  and  poetic  compofitions,  which  cover 
the  walls  of  the  pontifical  palace  itfelf,  and  which  are  alfo 
exhibited  in  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court ; juftify  the 
praife  bellowed  on  Raphael.  The  renown  of  Titian  would 
be  fupported  by  the  grandeur  of  conception,  richnefs  and 
truth  of  colour,  and  vigour  of  effeft,  which  charadterifes 
his  St.  Peter  Martyr,  did  no  other  work  of  his  mafterly 
hand  exift.  And  Correggio  will  ever  live  in  eftimation, 
while  the  fuavity  and  grace  of  arrangement,  the  perfect  har- 
mony of  colour,  and  the  concentrated  and  brilliant  effefts 
of  chiaro-fcuro,  exhibited  in  the  Duomo  of  Parma,  the 
Notte  at  Drefden,  and  the  St.  Jerome  at  Paris,  are  preferved 
to  the  world.  (See  lives  of  M.  Angelo,  Titian,  Raphael, 
and  Correggio.)  To  behold  the  various  excellencies  of  thefe 
great  men  united  in  one,  is  ftill  “ a confummation  devoutly 
to  be  wifhed.” 

At  the  time  in  which  they  flourilhed,  namely,  about  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
the  immenfe  patronage  which  the  art  was  enjoying  through- 
out Italy,  ftimulated  numbers  to  the  profeflion  of  it.  In 
Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Bologna,  Parma,  Venice,  Lucca, 
&c.  abundance  of  artitts  were  found  ready  to  fulfil  the  com- 
miflions  which  individuals,  convents,  and  churches,  heaped 
upon  them. 

Whilft  it  was  purfued  at  Florence  in  its  higher  principles, 
and  thence  tranfplanted  pure  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  ponti- 
fical palaces,  &c.  of  the  imperial  city ; its  more  alluring, 
though  lefs  folid  charms,  were  cultivated  at  Venice ; where 
colour  occupied  the  attention  of  the  artitts,  and  repaid  it 
with  her  moll  engaging  fafeinations.  Among  thofe  artitts, 
Giorgione  del  Cattcl  Franco,  born  in  1477,  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  begun  that  i’yftem  of  colouring,  which  his 
early  death  alone  prevented  him  from  carrying  to  perfection. 
Had  the  period  of  his  exiftence  been  lengthened,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Titian,  who  adopted  his  ftyle,  would  not  have 
flood  fo  completely  alone,  as  he  now  does,  at  the  head  of 
the  Venetian  fchool.  In  character,  and  in  grace,  Giorgione, 
in  fome  of  the  few  works  which  he  has  left,  has  evidently 


furpaffed  him.  Except  in  the  adaptations  of  it  to  exalted 
fubjeCts,  and  an  admixture  of  a certain  degree  of  grandeur 
and  purity  in  defign,  which  was  effeCted  by  Titian,  the  Ve- 
netian ftyle  of  art  has  an  equal  fupporter  in  Giacomo  Ro- 
bufti,  called  il  Tintoretto  ; who  too  free  to  be  correCt,  and 
too  daring  to  be  chafte,  held  the  pencil  with  a vigour  of 
colour  and  execution,  worthy  of  being  added  to  the  fub- 
limity of  Michael  Angelo  in  defign.  Unfortunately,  to  the 
delights  of  execution  and  furface,  he  facrificed  charaCler, 
expreflion,  and  propriety  ; and  the  world  ought  to  regard 
him  as  the  founder  of  the  ornamental  ftyle,  rather  than 
Titian ; whofe  beft  works  hold  a middle  rank  between 
Tintoretto  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  are  of  too  ferious  a 
charaCler  to  merit  that  appellation.  It  was,  however,  his 
procefs  of  colouring,  which  guided  the  hand  of  Tintoretto, 
and  alfo  that  of  Paulo  Veronefe,  in  eftablifliing  the  fuccefs 
of  the  Venetian  fchool.  Paduanino,  the  elder  and  younger 
Palma,  Pordenone,  the  Baffans,  and  many  others,  upheld 
the  fyftem  for  a time,  but  not  with  equal  powers. 

Another  aberration  from  the  grander  aim,  and  more  folid 
original  principles  of  the  art,  was  effeCled  at  Parma  by  the 
talents  of  Correggio.  Whether  he  had  ever  feen  the  works 
of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  mutt  remain  a doubt.  Certainly, 
the  fame  feeling  of  arrangement  in  light  and  lhade,  and  in 
the  tones,  or  approaching  tones,  of  colour,  feems  to  have 
governed  both ; but  Correggio  firft  exhibited  it  in  large 
works,  with  brilliancy,  with  richnefs,  and  with  confummate 
harmony.  To  his  principal  objeCl,  grace  of  effeCl,  he 
facrificed  forms  and  characters  ; but  made  amends  for  the 
treafon,  by  the  perfection  to  which  he  carried  his  own  prin- 
ciples. Yet  the  peculiar  grace  which  accompanied  his 
defigns,  was  too  frequently  of  an  artificial  nature,  and 
dangerous  to  follow  ; as  it  approaches  the  verge  of  affeCta- 
tion,  and  fometimes  juftly  delerved  that  appellation. 

That  peculiar  practice  of  the  art,  of  which  Correggio  was 
the  inventor,  acquired  from  the  diftriCt  wherein  he  and  his 
imitators  refided,  the  title  of  the  Lombard  ftyle ; having 
chiaro-fcuro,  rather  than  colour,  for  its  balls.  So  that  we 
find  the  three  great  fchools,  into  which  the  Italian  praCtice 
of  painting  has  been  divided,  were  founded  feparately  upon 
the  three  great  principles  of  the  art.  The  Florentine,  upon 
defign;  the  Venetian,  upon  colour;  and  the  Lombard,  upon 
the  union  of  colour  and  chiaro-fcuro,  but  principally  upon 
the  latter.  The  colouring  of  the  Lombard  fchool  differs 
from  that  of  the  Venetian,  in  being  lefs  pofitive,  or  lefs 
prifmatic  ; and  more  like  the  reduced  effect  of  colours  feen 
by  twilight ; their  hues  being  rendered  fubfervient  to  the 
principle  which  more  immediately  charaCterifes  that  fchool. 
Whereas,  in  the  Venetian  ftyle,  the  colours  themfelves 
form  a part  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  and  are  wrought  up  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  purity  and  brilliancy  of  which  they  are 
capable.  The  ftyles  of  both  are  completely  artificial ; and 
the  refult  of  fcience,  deviating  from  the  general  appearances 
of  nature ; and  are  in  great  danger  of  becoming  unnatural, 
except  in  the  moft  Ikilful  hands. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  other  fchools  fpoken  of  in  Italy, 
viz.  the  Roman  and  the  Bolognefe.  But  we  can  hardly 
feparate  the  former  from  the  Florentine ; for  the  principal 
works  done  at  Rome  were  by  Florentines,  or  thofe  edu- 
cated amongft  them,  who  of  eourfe  brought  the  ftyle  of 
that  fchool  with  them  to  Rome,  and  executed  their  pictures 
in  it ; and  that  of  the  Bolognefe,  being  an  attempt  at  com- 
bining the  excellencies  of  the  three  principal  ones,  cannot 
be  claffed  with  thofe  original  ftyles  ; founded  as  they  are  on 
original  principles  of  art.  The  Carracci,  nearly  100  years 
after  the  time  of  Raphael,  were  the  principal  promoters  of 
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this  fyftem  of  combination;  which  in  no  flight  degree 
affifted  in  the  ruin  of  the  art,  by  diftra&ing  the  attention  of 
its  profeffors.  Agoftino  Carracci  wrote  a fonnet  upon  it, 
in  which  he  inculcated  his  own  ideas,  of  the  qualities  necef- 
fary  to  form  a perfeft  painter ; wherein  he  fays,  “ whoever 
would  be  a great  painter,  muft  take  the  defign  of  Rome ; 
the  (hade  and  motion  of  Venice;  the  dignified  tone  of  Lom- 
bardy's colour ; the  terrible  manner  of  Michael  Angelo  ; 
the  juft  fymmetry  of  Raphael ; Titiano’s  truth  of  nature  ; 
and  the  fovereign  purity  of  Correggio's  ftyle  : add  to  thefe, 
the  decorum  and  folidity  of  Tibaldi ; the  learned  invention 
of  Primatticio;  and  a little  of  Parmigiano’s  grace.”  How- 
ever laudable  the  attempt  to  unite  thefe  various  excellencies 
may  be,  the  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  found  too  great  for 
any  one  fuccefsfully  to  combat ; and  the  labours  of  its  great 
founders,  even  of  Annibal  and  Ludovico  Carracci,  powerful 
and  able  as  they  were,  by  no  means  ferved  to  prove  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fyftem,  in  conducing  the  practice  of  art  to 
perfection.  Notwithftanding  the  plaufible  theory  it  held 
out,  it  was  too  vague  in  principle,  and  admitted  of  too  much 
uncertainty  and  variety  in  practice ; as  each  one  who  adopted 
it,  was  at  liberty  to  take,  or  rejeCt,  as  much  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  mafters  recommended,  as  his  own  tafte  might 
direct. 

The  exercife  of  painting,  as  purfued  by  the  Florentine 
fchool,  being  founded  upon  the  moft  original,  moft  fimple,  and 
mod  valuable  principle  of  the  art,  is,  no  doubt,  moft  worthy 
of  efteem.  Its  grand  objeCl,  at  its  happieft  period,  was  an 
uodifguifed  addrefs  to  the  underftanding ; and  its  means, 
were  grandeur  of  ftyle  and  truth  in  defign,  and  a fimple  unaf- 
fected colouring.  In  its  practice  there  was  an  uniformity  of 
purfuit,  and  the  fame  ideas  which  governed  and  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  earlier  artifts,  were  emuloufly  and  fteadily  culti- 
vated ; till  at  length,  after  a lapfe  of  more  than  300  years,  from 
the  time  of  Cimabue,  if  he  may  be  called  the  founder,  its 
triumph  was  completed  by  the  talents  of  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti,  who  has  been  ftyled  the  Homer  of  modern  paint- 
ing. Raphael,  however,  muft  not  be  deprived  of  the  (hare  of 
applaufe  due  to  him  in  tracing  the  line  of  its  fuccefs  ; for 
though  he  was  not  ftri&ly  Florentine,  yet  the  better  part  of 
his  means  were  drawn  from  that  fchool,  whofe  principles  he 
adopted  as  foon  as  he  was  acquainted  with  them.  The 
praife,  however,  which  is  his  due,  does  not  arife  from  any  ex- 
tenfion  of  improvement  upon  the  principles  of  the  Florentine 
fchool,  but  from  a more  perfeCt  application  of  them  than  had 
before  been  known.  He  therefore,  in  this  refpeCt,  (lands 
upon  much  lower  ground  than  his  great  contemporary,  who 
increafed  confiderably  the  importance  of  its  aims,  and 
grandeur  of  the  ftyle  in  which  they  were  difplayed ; and 
after  whofe  death  it  gradually  declined,  till  it  was  at  length 
overpowered  by  the  more  fpecious  attractions  of  the  two 
other  fchools  we  have  mentioned,  the  Venetian  and  the 
Lombard.  In  this  elevation  of  the  Florentine  fchool,  we 
would  not  be  thought  to  fail  in  due  refpeCt  for  the  others ; 
from  whence  have  proceeded  fo  many  men  of  great  abilities, 
and  fo  many  works  of  fuperior  excellence.  The  combination 
of  the  three,  forms  a mafs  of  excellence,  the  productions  of 
which,  the  world  yet  beholds  with  wonder  and  delight : but 
of  which,  the  ecledic  principle  of  the  Bolognefe  fchool  has 
failed  to  exhibit  one  highly  effedive  inftance.  For  further 
illuflration  of  the  peculiar  varieties  of  thefe  fchools,  fee  the 
articles  Colouring  and  Composition,  moft  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones  concerning  the  different  parts  of  painting,  and  the 
lives  of  the  painters  moft  confpicuous  in  them. 

At  the  time  when  the  great  mafters  of  thefe  fchools  were 
affiduoufly  cultivating  the  art,  and  almoft  fimultaneoufly 
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bringing  it  to  perfection  in  all  its  various  branches ; it  fortu- 
nately occurred,  that  there  exifted  men  poffeffed  of  affluence 
and  power,  confcious  of  its  value,  and  fenfible  to  its  beauties ; 
willing  to  aid  the  exertions  of  its  profeffors,  and  to  employ 
their  talents  in  an  exalted  manner.  Long  held  benumbed  by 
the  rigid  feverities  of  negleCt,  the  germ  of  its  growth,  at 
firft,  had  fcarcely  felt  the  genial  warmth  of  encouragement 
applied  to  it ; by  degrees  it  (lowly  fpread  forth  its  leaves  to- 
catch  the  infpiring  gale;  then  eagerly  enjoyed  the  kind: 
atmofphere  which  furrounded  it ; at  length  its  beauties  burft 
fuddenly  on  the  view  with  delightful  perfedion,  and  by  the 
enchanting  pleafure  it  afforded,  more  than  repaid  the  hands 
which  had  cherilhed  it.  Even  in  its  decay,  it  left  a bleffed 
odour  upon  the  countries  that  had  foftered  it : a memento  of 
their  exiftence  in  the  great  fcale  of  nations,  far  more  cftimabler 
than  the  melancholy  details  of  artifice,  (under  the  name  of 
policy,)  and  of  war  with  its  attendant  miferies,  which  fo  per- 
petually blacken  the  page  of  hiftory. 

If  the  circumftances  which  attended  its  progrefs  in  ancient 
Greece,  be  compared  with  thofe  accompanying  its  more 
recent  one  in  Italy,  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  they  will  be 
found  moft  Angularly  to  correfpond  ; even  to  the  periods  of 
time  occupied  in  its  feveral  (lages.  In  both  countries,  it 
had  rifen  under  the  influence  of  devotional  feeling,  to  various 
degrees  of  improvement,  as  poffeffed  by  different  mafters. 
It  had  been  enlarged,  enlightened,  and  rendered  more  eftim- 
able  by  the  elements  of  learning  and  fcience  infufed  into  its 
ftudies  ; in  Greece  by  Pamphilus,  and  in  Italy  by  Lionardo 
da  Vinci ; and  during  the  latter  periods  of  its  progreffive 
improvement,  it  was  employed  in  both  countries  as  an  agent 
of  (late  policy. 

The  patronage  which  we  have  feen  the  art  enjoying  in 
Italy  from  the  commencement  of  its  career,  kept  pace  with 
its  progrefs,  till  it  was  perfected  by  the  family  of  the  Medici 
at  Florence,  and  by  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  at  Rome.  Cofmo 
di  Medici  in  his  faperintendance  over  the  political  affairs  of 
the  former  place,  during  the  firft  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, did  not  negleCt  the  interefts  of  its  academy,  and  of 
the  arts  in  general.  A great  mafs  of  reliques  of  ancient  art, 
recovered  from  oblivion  by  induftrious  refearch  throughout 
the  country,  of  which  they  had  once  been  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous ornamente,  adorned  his  magnificent  manfion  in  that 
city.  Thefe  he  exhibited  for  the  improvement  of  tafte,  and 
took  under  his  peculiar  care  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  which 
had  been  formed  in  the  preceding  century.  His  grandfon, 
Lorenzo,  furnamed  the  Magnificent,  who  in  1464  Succeeded 
to  his  power  and  influence,  and  was  endowed  with  a far 
greater  predtleClion  for  art,  for  fcience,  and  for  literary  pur- 
suits ; increafed  the  collection  in  a very  confiderable  degree. 
Being  laudably  defirous  of  excicing  his  countrymen  to  a 
fuccefsful  rivalry  with  thefe  treafures  of  beauty,  or  rather 
of  encouraging  the  fpirit  and  ability  already  exhibited  by 
them,  he  opened  his  gardens  where  they  were  depofited  as  a 
fchool  of  ftudy  ; and  honouring  the  abilities  of  Michael 
Angelo,  appointed  him  to  the  management  of  it.  By  his 
influence,  and  that  of  Piero  Soderini,  then  Gonfaloniere, 
the  council  hall  of  the  republic,  which  had  been  recently 
rebuilt,  was  ordered  to  be  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo;  each  having  one 
fide  of  the  hall  appointed  for  the  exertion  of  his  abilities. 
This  was  the  firft  example  of  any  confequence,  of  public 
civil  employment  being  given  to  the  painters  of  Italy ; for 
hitherto  their  greater  exertions  had  been  confined  to  religious 
fubjeCts,  and  devoted  to  the  fervice  and  benefit  of  religious 
eftabli(hments.  The  fubjeCts  chofen  for  thefe  great  compe- 
titors were  of  an  heroic  nature ; and  feleCted  from  the  hiftory 
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of  the  war*  of  the  republic.  Unfortunately  neither  of  them 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  complete  their  pictures,  although  their 
preparatory  cartoons  were  the  theme  of  univerfal  approba- 
tion ; and  whilft  they  were  preferved,  fucceeding  artifts 
rulhed  with  eagernefs  to  ftudy  their  excellencies. 

The  political  difturbances  which  took  place  foon  after 
prevented  the  further  attention  of  the  Florentines  to  the  arts 
for  fome  time.  In  the  mean  while  that  lkilful,  great,  and 
ambitious  fucceffor  to  the  papal  chair,  Julius  II.,  informed 
of  the  high  perfection  in  which  painting  was  then  praCtifed, 
would  not  allow  fo  ufeful  an  inftrument  to  lie  unemployed  in 
his  fervice.  He  fummoned  both  Angelo  and  Raphael  to 
attend  him  ; and  under  his  aufpices  thofe  great  works  were 
begun  in  the  Vatican,  of  which  we  have  before  fpoken.  His 
fucceffor,  LeoX.,  emulating  the  magnificence  of  his  father, 
Lorenzo  di  Medici,  and  that  of  his  immediate  predeceffor 
in  the  papal  chair,  continued  to  perfect  the  plans  which  the 
latter  had  laid  down  ; and  directed  the  efforts  of  the  pencil, 
to  the  honour  and  fervice  of  the  church  over  which  he  pre- 
fided,  the  itation  which  he  more  immediately  held,  and  his 
own  peculiar  glory. 

The  recent  difcoveries  of  fome  of  the  mod  beautiful  antique 
ftatues  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  which  were  brought 
by  the  popes  to  aflift  in  adorning  the  pontifical  palace  ; to- 
gether with  the  fplendid  and  admirable  works  produced  by 
the  two  great  artifts  and  others  of  leffer  note  ; completely 
tiansferred  the  feat  of  the  arts  from  Florence  to  that  im- 
perial refidence  of  power,  which  had  hitherto  aCted  but  a 
fecondary  part,  or  hardly  that,  in  their  cultivation.  To 
this  alluring  mafs  of  talent,  the  powers  of  Titian  were  alfo 
ultimately  added ; and  fo  important  and  inftruCtive  an  af- 
femblage  of  excellencies  was  thus  combined,  that  Rome  be- 
came a kind  of  univerfity  of  art,  and  the  refort  of  all  thofe 
who  afpired  at  eminence  in  the  praftice  of  it ; and  more  par- 
ticularly in  its  mod  exalted  qualities.  Thus  the  fecond  grand 
epoch  of  the  art  was  completed  in  the  age  of  Leo  X. 

It  might  have  been  expeCted  that  the  effeCts  of  thefe  bril- 
liant examples  of  art  would  produce  ftill  greater  excellencies ; 
but,  as  if  there  were  a boundary  fet  to  the  intellectual  ex- 
ertions of  man,  beyond  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  pafs  ; 
the  patronage  of  the  higheft  powers,  and  the  ardent  ambition 
of  ingenious  artifts  failed,  even  to  prolong  thefe  days  of 
fuper-eminent  fuccefs.  The  fplendour  of  the  talents  exhi- 
bited by  thofe  great  luminaries  of  the  art,  feem  to  have 
dazzled,  whilft  it  illuminated,  thofe  who  approached  the 
hemifphere  wherein  it  fhone  ; and  all  attempts  to  reach  its 
exaltation  were  in  vain.  After  this  favoured  period,  in 
which  it  appears  that  both  patrons  and  artifts,  had  arrived  at 
the  ultimatum  of  their  greatnefs,  the  hand  of  deftiny  once 
more  cor.duCted  the  art  of  painting  to  its  decline  in  Italy. 
Yet,  as  before,  it  lingered  in  its  fall ; and  like  a meteor  ap- 
proaching to  diffolution,  caft  many  brilliant  emanations 
around. 

Among  the  mod  lkilful  of  thofe  who  continued  to  uphold 
the  praCtice  of  art  with  ability,  were  Julio  Romano,  Fran- 
cefco  Parmigiano,  Pelegrino  Tibaldi,  and  Tintoretto. 
The  former  was  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  the  pupils  of  Ra- 
phael ; but  though,  like  Raphael,  ftruck  with  the  grand 
aims  and  ftyle  of  Michael  Angelo,  he  had  not  his  judgment 
and  tafte  to  guide  him  in  the  application  of  it.  Endowed 
with  a poetic  imagination,  and  defirous  of  being  original,  he 
fwerved  from  the  courfe  pointed  out  by  his  mafter,  and  loft 
fight  of  his  purity  and  truth.  Yet  if  there  ever  were  one 
painter  in  the  world,  whofe  tafte,  whofe  feeling,  and  whole 
ftyle,  might  be  adopted  with  impunity,  ar.d  imitated  with- 
out apprehenfion  of  mifguidance,  it  certainly  was  Raphael. 
Founded  as  it  was  upon  nature,  his  tafte  in  compofition  feems 


to  bid  defiance  to  perverfion.  His  invention  was  fubfervient 
to  his  fubjeCt,  and  was  dictated  by  it ; and  yet,  in  his  fuc- 
ceffors  it  not  unfrequently  took  the  lead  ; and  the  fubjeCt, 
gave  way  to  the  bewitching  delights  of  contrail,  grouping, 
and  all  the  fyftematic  arrangements  of  the  art.  The  gran- 
deur of  ftyle,  andimpofing  power  of  Michael  Angelo,  was 
the  mifufed  fource  of  this  deftroying  evil.  That  ftyle,  ema- 
nating from  a peculiar  fympathetic  feeling  of  his  exalted 
mind,  and  correfpondent  to  the  poetic  fervour  which  infpired 
it,  though  llrong  and  boldly  marked,  was  ftill  under  the 
guidance  of  nature ; and  by  his  perfect  knowledge  of  her 
forms,  was  prevented  from  fwerving  to  deformity.  After 
him,  men  unable  to  fathom  his  principles  of  aCtion,  did  not 
fcruple  to  tread  on  the  ground  which  he  had  hallowed  ; Pe- 
legrino Tibaldi  alone  traced  his  fteps  with  fuccefsful  energy ; 
and  difplayed  his  power  in  the  frefcos  which  adorn  the  hall 
of  the  Inftitute  at  Bologna.  But  in  the  hands  of  moft  of 
his  imitators,  it  became  only  a fpecious  mode  of  impofing 
upon  the  unlearned  ; and  contortion  and  grimace,  under  the 
appellation  of  ii  Gujlo  Grande , took  place  of  ftyle  and  cha- 
racter. 

The  principle  of  the  Venetian  ftyle,  being  more  loofely 
founded  than  thofe  of  the  former  two,  and  capable  of  ap- 
plication to  all  kinds  of  fubjeCts,  though  not  with  equal 
propriety,  was  of  courfe  lefs  likely  to  be  fo  foon  deftroyed ; 
and  having  the  natural  charm  of  colour  for  its  fupport,  it 
was  praCtifed  with  confiderable  fuccefs  for  a length  of  time. 
But  that  of  Correggio  being  altogether  imaginary,  or  arifing 
from  more  abftraCt  refearch,  found  no  fuccefsful  imitator. 
His  expanfive  breadth  of  light,  condu&ed  with  fullnefs  of 
colour,  perfeCt  harmony,  and  depth  of  tone,  has  certainly 
never  been  repeated  by  any  one,  or  but  partially.  Parmi- 
giano, who  probably  faw  him  paint,  and  doubtlefs  ftudied 
his  works  with  great  attention,  imbibed  more  of  his  peculiar 
excellencies  than  any  other  ; and  in  his  beft  works  adopted 
as  much  of  the  tone  and  ftyle  of  Correggio,  as  he  could 
blend  with  his  more  exalted  attempts  to  reach  the  lofty 
defign  of  Michael  Angelo.  One  work,  fuch  as  his  picture 
of  the  vifion  of  St.  Jerome,  now  in  England,  makes  more 
than  ample  amends  for  his  miftaken  adoption  of  the  grace 
of  Correggio  ; and  its  too  frequent  perverfion  to  affectation, 
vifible  in  his  fmaller  defigns.  He,  unfortunately,  like  Gior- 
gione, was  cut  off  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  (at  the 
age  of  37,)  and  perhaps  before  the  fullnefs  of  his  power  had 
time,  or  opportunity,  completely  to  develope  itfelf.  Had 
he  been  longer  fpared  to  the  world,  and  his  progrefs  been 
equal  to  the  promife  afforded  by  the  works  he  has  left  ; it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  we  Ihould  have  feen  a more  perfect 
combination  of  the  fuperior  excellencies  of  the  art,  than  has 
hitherto  been  effefted.  See  Parmigiano. 

About  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  the  EcleCtic  fchool 
of  Bologna,  of  which  we  have  before  fpoken,  was  founded 
under  the  aufpices  of  the  Carracci;  and  certainly,  though  they 
did  not  effectually  complete  the  objeCt  they  propofed,  yet 
their  exertions  and  abilities  arrefted,  for  a while,  the  retro- 
grade progrefs  of  the  art.  Ludovico  the  fenior,  and  teacher 
of  the  others,  in  a great  meafure  reftored  the  art  once  more 
to  nature  ; and  by  the  purity  and  fimplicity  of  his  tafte  in 
form  and  in  colour,  preferved  his  fuperiority  over  his  ne- 
phews, Annibal  and  Agoflino.  The  former  of  thefe,  how- 
ever, ftrongly  contefted  that  point,  by  his  powerful  and  free 
execution,  and  his  great  academical  acquirements ; but  his 
miftaken  application  of  them,  more  than  counterbalanced 
their  value  ; and  of  this,  his  great  work,  the  gallery  of  the 
Farnefe  palace  is  an  abundant  proof. 

The  fchool  which  they  formed  for  the  improvement  of 
their  art,  and  which  was  entitled  1' Academia  degli  Dejidtrofi , 
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but  is  now  better  known  as  the  Academy  of  the  Carracci, 
proved  a fource  of  information  whence  fprung  many  artifts 
defervedly  renowned.  Among  them  were  Guido  Reni, 
Domenichino,  Lanfranco,  Albano,  and  Guercino.  Amid 
the  varied  works  of  thefe  able  men,  may  be  feen  the  imper- 
fection of  the  plan  adopted  by  their  mafter.  Each  following 
the  dida'es  of  his  inclination,  differed  from  his  fellow  ftudent 
in  the  objeds  of  imitation,  as  well  as  in  manner  ; and  yet  the 
fchool  attached  in  meafure  to  all.  inafmuch  as  the  art,  in 
preference  to  nature,  was  the  main  objed  of  attention  with 
them  generally.  In  fome  few  inftances,  indeed,  the  reverfe 
took  place ; and  Domenichino,  in  his  pictures  of  the  Commu- 
nion of  St.  Jerome,  and  the  Cure  of  the  Demoniac,  rivalled, 
in  feeling  and  expreflion,  the  fame  of  Raphael ; qualities 
which  had  languifhed,  and  been  negleCted  after  the  death  of 
that  renowned  artift.  See  lives  of  the  artifts  mentioned. 

After  this  period  the  art  continued  to  decline  in  Italy. 
The  great  talents  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  Luca  Giordano, 
were  abufed  by  the  too  great  facility  with  which  they  fatisfied 
the  perverted  minds  of  their  employers.  Nicholas  Pouffin 
alone  endeavoured  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  corruption  in  tafte, 
which  now  flowed  over  the  claffic  ground  of  former  ages  ; 
but  though  he  reverted  to  the  pure  fource  of  Grecian  art  for 
his  models,  yet  in  fevere  criticifm,  he  is  juftly  faid  “ rather 
to  have  copied  its  reliques,  than  adopted  its  fpirit.”  He 
indeed  is  by  fome  denied  to  the  Italian  fchool ; but  as  the 
chief  part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  that  country,  and  all  the 
valuable  information  he  poffefled  derived  from  his  refidence 
there,  we  have  attached  him  to  the  hiftory  of  its  art ; and 
with  him  clofes  all  record  concerning  it,  worthy  of  parti- 
cular diftindion. 

To  Germany  the  art  travelled  from  Italy  : at  what  pe- 
riod is  not  exadly  to  be  afcertained  ; but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  foon  after  the  time  of  Giotto.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  that  its  pro- 
grefs  there  claims  our  attention.  At  that  time  Albert  Durer 
relieved  it  from  little  better  than  obfcurity,  by  hi*  ingenuity, 
his  fertile  invention,  and  his  fkilful  attention  to  minute  imi- 
tation of  individual  forms.  He  carefully  ftudied  the  human 
figure,  but  wafted  his  time  in  fanciful  fchemes  for  regulating 
proportion  ; and  never  attained  the  art  of  feledion,  or  a 
ftation  in  the  rank  of  exalted  artifts.  Yet  fometimes  his 
compofitions  are  well  worthy  to  have  been  treated  in  the 
greateft  ftyle  in  defign,  and  the  colour  with  which  he  exe- 
cuted them,  often  rivals  the  beft  among  the  Venetians. 
The  bane  of  the  ftyle,  if  it  may  be  called  fo,  is  meagrenefs 
and  poverty  of  forms,  mean  expreflion,  and  capricious  and 
often  vulgar  invention.  Lucas  Van  Leydea  was  the  beft 
of  thofe  who  attempted  to  rival  the  name  of  Albert  Durer, 
unlefs  we  except  Holbein  ; who,  though  he  never  equalled 
him  in  compofltion,  infinitely  furpafied  him  in  portraiture. 
The  tafte  of  the  Germans  totally  changed  after  they  pof- 
fefled the  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
when,  with  the  conftant  effed  of  the  fudden  tranfition  of 
extremes,  the  newly  imbibed  principles  burft  all  reafon- 
able  bound  ; and  were  employed,  only  to  be  abufed.  Un- 
able to  penetrate  the  depths  of  its  myfteries)  its  furface  was 
extravagantly  imitated  by  Goltzius,  by  Sprauger,  and  a 
holt  of  ambitious  contemporaries ; but  the  folly  of  this  mif- 
appfication  foon  aded  to  its  deftrudion  ; and  in  its  decay 
bore  down  with  it  the  character  of  the  German  fchocl  of 
painting. 

The  hiftory  of  the  art  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Flanders  and  Holland,  is  merely  the  fame  with  that  of  its 
progrefs  in  Germany,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury. The  extreme  richnefs  of  colouring  which  had  been 
effeded  by  John  Van  Eyck,  was  maintained  entire ; and 


feems  almoft  exclufively  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Flemifh  artifts.  Their  diftance  from  Italy,  and  the  confe- 
quent  want  of  intercourfe  with  that  country,  precluded 
any  precife  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  beauties  of  ancient 
art  ; and  having  no  model  to  guide  them,  or  rival  to  contend 
with,  they  were  at  liberty  to  follow  the  fuggeftions  of  their 
own  inclinations.  It  conduded  them  to  as  precife  an  imita- 
tion of  the  effeds  of  natural  objeds  immediately  prefented 
to  their  eyes,  as  lay  in  their  power  to  produce.  The  fyftem 
of  religion  here,  as  in  Italy,  found  occupation  for  the  artifts 
in  a confiderable  degree  ; but  its  exercife  foon  deviated  into 
common  life,  and  reached  its  ultimatum  in  the  days  of  Ru- 
bens and  Rembrandt.  The  former  of  thefe  “ meteors  of  the 
art”  fhining  in  a fphere  completely  his  own,  irradiated  the 
world  with  a brilliant  and  uncommon  luftre.  Poflefled  of  a 
mind  as  full  of  genius  as  of  energy  ; he  appears  without  dif- 
ficulty to  have  embraced  from  contemporary  artifts,  and  the 
great  matters  of  Italy,  whofe  works  he  vifited,  thofe  ele- 
ments cf  which  he  compofed  his  own  fyftem.  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  which  are,  an  union  of  the  fplendours  of  the 
Venetian  fchool,  with  a grandeur  of  outline  drawn  from  the 
Florentine,  without  its  corrednefs,  not  untinged  with  the  na- 
tural imperfedions  of  his  countrymen,  and  guided  by  his 
own  individual  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  a total  difre- 
gard  of  the  beauty  of  the  antique.  But  whencefoever  he  drew 
the  firft  rudiments  of  his  ftyle,  his  application  of  it  was  im- 
mediately to  nature,  with  all  her  varieties.  Never  man 
was  lefs  the  Have  of  a ftyle  than  Rubens : although  it  does 
not  ceafe  to  appear  in  all  his  produdior.s,  yet  it  was  moulded 
to  his  fubjed,  of  whatever  nature  it  were,  with  the  greateft: 
facility ; and  he  certainly  added  a gradation  to  the  fcale  of 
the  art  by  a manner  peculiarly  his  own,  and  totally  diverfified 
from  all  others.  Its  great  objed  was  to  captivate,  and  no  man 
more  completely  fucceeded  in  his  defign,  in  fpite  of  the  num- 
berlefs  defeds  with  which  his  works  abound.  Toufe  the  words 
of  firjof.  Reynolds,  “fuchis  the  fafeination  of  his  pencil,  that 
it  is  only  when  we  are  removed  from  its  influence,  we  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  any  inferiority  in  Rubens,  to  any 
other  painter  whatever.”  (See  Rubens.)  He  was  truly 
the  father  of  the  Flemifh  art ; and  under  the  influence  of 
his  example,  and  fubfequently  to  his  deceafe,  fo  perfed  a 
cultivation  of  the  means  of  imitation,  both  in  drawing  and 
colouring,  and  alfo  in  arrangement,  took  place  in  Flanders 
and  in  Holland,  that  a new  fpecies  of  art  was  produced,  un- 
known to  any  other  part  of  the  world ; and  during  the  courfe 
of  the  17th  century,  furnifhed  thofe  countries  wherein  it 
arofe,  with  innumerable  works  of  the  greateft  perfedion  in 
their  kind. 

At  the  beginning  cf  the  century,  that  moft  extraordinary 
and  original  luminary  of  the  art,  Rembrandt,  appeared ; 
and  aided  the  power  of  Rubens  in  completing  the  perfedions 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemifh  fchools.  In  him  the  world  pof- 
fefled another  of  thofe  men  of  powerful  genius,  who  created 
an  atmofphere  of  art  for  themfelves,  and  moved  within  it  un- 
controuled,  with  a fecurity  that  fets  imitation  at  defiance. 
What  Correggio  had  given  to  the  Italians,  Rembrandt 
beftowed  upon  the  Dutch  ; chiaro-fcuro  concentrated,  or 
expanded ; rivalling  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  nature. 
That,  and  colour,  were  his  immediate  agents ; with  which  he 
played  at  will,  in  all  the  varieties  which  a vivid  imagination 
and  clofe  obftrvation  of  the  more  ftriking  effeds  of  nature, 
could  poflibly  fupply  him  ; and  not  unfrequently  by  their 
means  gave  beauty  even  to  deformity,  at  lealt  robbed  it  of 
difguft,  and  rendered  it  engaging  to  the  eye.  ‘ 

The  charaderiftic  features  of  the  fchools,  at  the  head  of 
which  thefe  two  extraordinary  men  are  duly  placed,  are,  a 
perfed  fkill  in  combination  and  arrangement  of  chiaro- 
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(euro  ; great  ftrength  of  natural  and  local  charafter  ; and 
a precife  truth  of  imitation,  even  almoft  to  perfect  decep- 
tion in  form,  colour,  and  effeft.  Thefe  powerful  qualities 
are,  however,  too  conftantly  degraded  by  a iow  and  vulgar 
application  of  them,  particularly  among  the  painters  of  the 
Dutch  fchool.  Among  the  Flemings,  many  of  the  pupils 
of  Rubens  adhered  to  his  clafs  of  fubjefts,  and  exhibited  a 
brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  power  of  execution,  worthy 
of  the  fource  whence  they  proceeded.  Vandyke  more  efpe- 
cially  ; who,  in  point  of  chaftity  of  defign,  and  purity  of  co- 
louring, excelled  even  the  power  of  his  mailer,  though  he 
had  not  his  capacious  genius,  to  whom  the  reprefentation  of 
all  things  feemed  equally  facile,  and  whofe  abilities  feem  to 
have  been  enlarged  according  to  the  fphere  he  was  called  to 
aft  in,  or  the  canvas  he  was  employed  to  cover. 

It  would  be  ufelefs  to  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  art  in  thofe  countries.  The  lives  of  the  various 
artilfs  who  maintained  it  for  a time,  fupply  the  neceflary  in- 
formation ; and  their  names  are,  in  general,  familiar  to  our 
readers  ; we  therefore  refer  to  them  for  further  information. 
See  Jordaens,  Crayer,  Diepenbeck,  Koning,  Metzu, 
Teniers,  Netscher,  &c.  &c. 

The  hillory  of  the  patronage  of  the  art  in  Holland  and 
Flanders,  lies  within  a very  Ihort  compafs ; as  it  rolled 
almolt  entirely  with  the  church,  who  called  for  altar-pieces, 
(and  their  chapels  were  filled  with  them,)  and  the  munificence 
and  tatle  of  private  individuals.  Very  few,  indeed,  of  their 
public  ellablifhments  were  adorned  with  piftures,  notwith- 
llanding  the  immenfe  fund  of  abilities  the  countries  pof- 
fefled ; and  it  was  left  to  find  its  own  interells,  by  gratifying 
the  talle  for  portraiture,  among  the  rich  merchants  and 
burghers ; or  the  execution  of  fmall  piftures,  within  the 
fealo  of  admiffion  to  private  rooms,  on  fubjefts  cf  ordinary 
intereft,  of  landfcape,  or  of  vulgar  amufement.  Its  praftice 
in  thofe  countries  failed  completely  foon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  i 8th  century. 

Very  little  of  the  progrefs  of  the  art  in  Spain  is  known 
previous  to  the  year  1500;  though  it  is  fcarcely  probable, 
confidering  the  intercourfe  between  that  country  and  Italy, 
Naples  more  efpecially,  that  it  had  not  much  previous  em- 
ployment there.  Soon  after  that  time,  the  renown  of  Titian, 
and  the  favour  in  which  he  Hood  with  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
the  example  afforded  by  the  portraits  he  dre  w of  that  mo- 
narch, with  the  high  honour  he  received  from  his  fon 
Philip  II.,  and  his  own  refidence  for  a few  years  (according 
to  Palomino  Velafco)  in  the  country,  roufed  a fpirit  of 
emulation  among  her  natives.  And  as  far  as  an  excellent 
power  of  individual  imitation,  and  of  gentle,  amiable 
feeling,  in  compofition  and  expreffion,  will  bear  a rank 
among  the  higher  qualities  of  the  art  of  painting,  the 
Spanilh  nation  may  juftly  chim  their  fhare.  But  the 
bed  works  of  their  beft  painters,  give  them  no  juft 
title  to  any  proportion  of  the  homage  due  to  the  great 
mailers  of  Italy,  who  exercifed  fuccefsfully  the  grand  ftyle. 
Neverthelefs  the  ftyle  of  the  beft  Spanilh  artiits  is  of  no 
mean  quality.  Spagnoletto  certainly  felefted  for  himfelf  an 
original  one ; the  principal  foundation  of  which  he  had 
gathered  in  his  ftudies  from  the  Italian  matters ; and  which, 
when  properly  adapted  to  fubjeft,  prefented  an  air  of 
grandeur,  forcible,  yet  fevere.  But  he  ftood  alone  in  it. 
A -milder  and  more  amiable  feeling  charafterifes  the  manner 
of  the  hillorical  painters  of  his  country,  as  is  teflified  in  the 
works  of  Cocllo,  Morales,  (El  Divino,)  Muriliio,  Carrero, 
Herrera,  and  others ; whilft  the  bold  freedom,  and  mattery 
of  hand  acknowledged  to  have  been  poflefled  by  Velafques, 
with  the  lingular  reality  of  his  portraits,  places  him  upon  a 
level  with  Titian  and  Vandyke  in  that  peculiar  branch  of 
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the  art.  The  gay  luxuriancy  of  the  pencil,  in  the  hands  of 
Luca  Jordano,  employed  to  cover  the  ceilings  and  (laircafes 
of  the  Efcurial,  and  other  royal  palaces ; and  the  very  high 
honours  and  emoluments  bellowed  upon  him,  and  others  of 
the  like  talle,  affilled,  no  doubt,  to  haften  the  downfall  of  the 
art  in  Spain  ; in  which  country  it  difappeared,  as  to  any 
effeftive  profecution  of  it,  about  the  fame  time  that  it  did 
in  Italy  and  in  Flanders.  The  late  turn  of  events  in  the 
Peninfula,  has  made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  produc- 
tions of  Spanilh  painting  than  we  formerly  were ; and  more 
intimate  acquaintance  ferves  to  increafe  refpecl  for  the  fimpli- 
city  and  fuavity  of  the  general  talle  of  their  beft  artifts. 
But  their  productions  were  not  very  numerous,  and  are 
difficult  to  be  obtained. 

I11  France  the  adoption  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci  by  Francis  I. 
after  he  had  left  Italy,  (and  in  whofe  arms  he  died,)  together 
with  the  powerful  talents  of  Primaticcio,  of  Roffo,  and  of 
Nicolo  Abbati,  employed  by  the  fame  monarch  to  paint  in 
frefco  the  chambers  of  the  royal  palace  of  Fontainbleau ; 
it  might  have  been  imagined,  would  have  laid  fo  llrong  a 
foundation  of  exalted  talle  in  the  country,  where  it  came  with 
all  the  charms  of  novelty,  that  it  could  not  but  have  been 
purfued  by  a people  eminent  for  their  ingenuity,  with  a degree 
of  fuccefs  rivalling  the  neighbouring  country  of  Italy  ; more 
efpecially  as  they  had  perpetual  intercourfe  with  it,  and  were 
under  the  influence  c)f  the  fame  fyftem  of  religion,  which 
had  there  adopted  paifiting  as  a portion  of  itfelf.  Yet  very 
little  arofe  from  thefe  admirable  examples ; and  the  only 
French  painters  whofe  names  have  come  down  to  us  of  any 
pretentions  to  excellence  for  the  next  150  years,  are  Jean 
Coo  fin  and  Jacques  Blanchard.  The  former  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  lixteenth  century,  and  was  a Ikilful  defigner,  though 
in  a meagre  talle.  He  painted  principally  on  glafs.  (See 
Cousin.)  The  latter  was  of  fomewhat  later  date  ; and  hav- 
ing, by  ftudy  at  Venice,  acquired  a talle  for  Venetian  defign 
and  colouring,  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  French  Titian, 
and  his  works  were  much  efteamed.  After  thefe,  the  art  did 
not  rife  in  France,  till  Pouffin,  having  imbibed  a talle  for  its 
excellencies  in  Italy,  returned  to  his  native  country,  but 
with  reluftance,  at  the  invitation  of  Louis  XIII.  Although 
the  treatment  he  received  was  handfome,  and  becoming  both 
patron  and  painter,  yet  he  found  the  talle  of  his  country 
not  formed  to  relifh  the  fimplicity  of  his  ftyle.  The  facile 
mediocrity  of  Simon  Vouet  received  more  admiration  ; and 
Pouffin,  difgufted,  returned  to  his  tranquil  life  at  Rome  ; 
leaving  the  field  to  a competitor,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  flutter  and  frivolity,  which  charafterifed  the  ftyle  of 
the  French  fchool  previous  to  the  revolution.  Le  Sueur, 
indeed,  felt  like  a man  of  a pure  and  elevated  mind;  and 
fpurned  the  trammels  impofed  by  the  ftyle  of  Vouet. 
The  chaftity,  the  feeling,  and  purity  of  the  foul  ©f  Ra- 
phael, feem  to  have  been  infufed  into  his  mind,  and  exhibited 
itfelf  in  the  feries  of  piftures  painted  for  the  convent  of  the 
Chartreux  at  Paris,  and  known  as  the  life  of  St.  Bruno  ; in 
the  burning  of  the  books  of  magic  at  Ephefus,  &c.  &c.  But 
no  preparation  had  been  made  to  receive  fo  pure  a talle  as  Le 
Sueur’s ; and  in  a court  where  oftentation  took  place  of  mag- 
nificence, its  fuavity  and  gentlenefs  were  ill  capable  of  with- 
ftanding  the  brilliant,  but  falfe  glitter,  which  accompanied 
the  exertions  of  his  fellow  ftudent  under  Vouet,  Charles  le 
Brun.  He  funk  under  the  unjuft  abafement,  and  fell  a 
viftim  to  mortality  at  the  early  age  of  37  ; not  without  leav- 
ing caufe  for  a fufpicion  of  his  having  been  poifoned. 

His  fortunate  competitor  Le  Brun,  formed,  by  the  great 
extent  of  his  ability,  an  era  in  the  hillory  of  the  art  in 
France;  and  Hands  unrivalled  in  his  ftyle,  as  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  French  fchool;  the  deity  of  its  fucceed- 

ing 
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ing  artifts  ; and  the  theme  of  their  eternal  adoration,  to  the 
utter  exclufion  of  all  the  real  great  painters  of  Italy,  of 
Flanders,  or  of  Spain.  And  if  a vigorous  imagination,  and 
powerful  execution  of  rich  combinations,  in  forms,  and 
colour  ; with  an  eye  and  a hand,  which  arranged  with  facility 
the  various  parts  of  extended  compofitions,  and  united  them 
as  a whole  ; will  effe&ively  weigh  againft  the  want  of 
fimplicity,  natural  expreflion,  and  purity  in  defign ; then  he 
well  merited  the  dillinftion  given  him  by  his  countrymen. 
The  fplendid  arrangement  of  the  gallery  of  Verfailles  (now 
in  danger  of  perilhing  by  the  negleft  that  palace  experi- 
enced during  the  days  of  republican  France)  is  a fatisfa&ory 
proof  of  the  extent  of  his  abilities  ; and  when  his  battles  of 
Alexander  are  placed  in  conjun&ion  with  it,  we  can  no  longer 
wonder  that  iuch  a difplay  of  talent,  fo  congenial  to  the 
mind  of  that  win  ambitious  monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  com- 
pletely overpowered  all  competitors.  During  his  long 
reign,  talent  of  all  kinds  (hone  confpicuous  round  his  throne  ; 
and  painting  was  confequently  elevated  and  encouraged  ; the 
fplendour  of  the  court,  and  the  dignity  of  the  king,  being 
made  the  principal  objefts  of  attention  by  its  profeffors.  An 
academy  of  painting,  &c.  was  formed  at  Paris,  under  the  im- 
mediate patronage  of  his  majefty ; and  another  at  Rome,  for 
the  benefit  of  French  ftudents.  Vander  Meulen  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  campaigns,  and  painted  the  principal  events 
that  occurred,  to  perpetuate  his  renown.  But  a more  clafii- 
cal  tribute  of  homage  was  required  of  the  art,  in  that  age  of 
learning.  In  imitation  therefore  of  Caefar,  who  had  perverted 
the  pi&ures  of  Alexander,  painted  by  Apelles,  to  his  own  ex- 
altation, by  adopting  them  as  fymbolic  of  that  power  which 
he  had  created  for  himfelf ; fo,  by  the  inftrumentality  of  Le 
Brun,  Louis  XIV.  contrived  to  make  the  viftories  of  that 
immortal  conqueror  emblematic  of  his  own  reltlefs  ambition, 
and  his  love  of  falfe  glory,  on  which  he  prided  himfelf,  but  for 
which  no  real  hero  fighs,  when  it  muft  be  purchafed  at  the 
dread  price  of  fuffering  humanity.  The  grand  monarch,  how- 
ever, in  this  miftaken  application  of  the  art,  acknowledged  the 
utility  of  it,  as  an  agent  of  glory  to  himfelf,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a more  magnanimous  prince,  who  conquering  but  to 
conquer,  lightened  a weight  of  execration  by  exhibiting  many 
traits  of  real  heroifm.  And  the  refult  has  been,  another 
proof  added  to  the  teftimony  of  former  ages,  of  the  increafed 
renown  which  may  be  acquired  by  a monarch  and  a country, 
from  a cultivation  of  the  arts  which  adorn  human  nature, 
above  that  derived  from  political  caufes. 

If  even  the  firm  bafis  of  nature,  upon  which  the  ftyle  of 
Michael  Angelo  was  founded,  did  not  preferve  it  from  per- 
verfion  by  his  imitators ; it  was  not  likely  that  Le  Brun’s, 
built  as  it  was  upon  the  fandy  foundation  of  artifice,  (hould 
(hare  a happier  fate.  As  it  led  the  way  in  fubftituting  thea- 
trical for  natural  tafte,  in  gefture  and  in  expreflion,  and  had 
obtained  fuch  a commanding  influence  by  its  fuccefs  ; thofe 
who  adopted  it  appear  to  have  imagined  that  the  former  was 
the  beft  prototype  of  the  two  ; and  accordingly  the  ftage, 
and  its  artificial  airs  and  graces,  which  were  ready  made  to 
th«ir  hands,  and  prevented  the  difficulty  and  trouble  of 
fearching  and  fele&ing  from  the  coy  haunts  of  nature  what 
was  neceffary  for  their  works,  was  made  the  fubjeft  of  their 
imitation.  But  no  want  of  ability  appears  in  the  men  who 
immediately  fucceeded  Le  Brun.  The  wonder  is  that  men 
endowed  with  fo  much  talent,  could  have  fubmitted  their  un- 
derftandings  to  fo  falfe  a tafte.  Sebaftian  Bourdon,  indeed, 
ru (hed  from  it,  and  with  true  poetic  feeling  endeavoured 
to  imitate,  and  often  very  fuccefsfully  did  imitate,  the  purer 
tafte  of  Pouffin ; but  Pierre  Mignard,  Jouvenet,  Cham- 
pagne, and  Rigaud,  rurtied  into  the  fyfterr,  till  it  became 
reduced  to  pompous  no-meaning  flutter ; and  in  the  hands  of 


Van  Loo,  Bouchet,  &c.  loft  all  trace  of  its  mafterly  origin, 
and  funk  into  contempt,  even  in  the  country  where  it  origi- 
nated. In  a more  minute  detail  of  the  progrefs  of  the  art  than 
our  limits  will  admit,  the  names  of  Watteau  and  ofVernet 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  the  former,  particularly,  who 
created  a pleafing  ftyle  of  execution  and  colour,  and  exhibited 
it  in  fportive  fcenes  of  imagination  drawn  principally  from  the 
amufements  of  the  higher  circles;  and  the  latter  introduced  a 
tafte  for  landfcape  and  views  of  fea-ports  which  had  been  un- 
known till  his  time,  but  was  too  artificial  in  his  colouring. 

When  the  terrors  of  the  recent  revolution  had  fomewhat 
fubfided,  and  in  meafure  even  during  its  courfe,  it  was 
thought  proper  in  France  to  revolutionize  the  tafte  of  its 
arts.  But  whether  the  fervour  of  hatred  to  royalty,  the  de- 
termination to  exterminate  all  remnants  of  it,  even  to  its  boun- 
ties, or  a real  feeling  of  the  indireft  courfe  which  the  tafte  of 
their  fchool  of  art  had  taken,  guided  them  in  the  choice  of 
their  prefent  ftyle  of  delign,  and  was  the  caufe  or  not  of 
the  change,  certain  it  i$,  that  in  its  vibration,  it  has  gone  as 
far  beyond  the  true  line  of  propriety  on  the  one  fide,  as  it 
had  before  done  on  the  other.  In  place  of  the  pompous 
difplay  of  figures  in  affe&ed  attitudes,  overloaded  with 
draperies  of  rich  ftuffs  flowing  in  all  the  parade  of  unmean- 
ing magnificence,  a dry  and  infipid  imitation  of  Greek  fculp- 
ture  is  adopted ; and  in  fpite  of  the  immenfe  mafs  of  perfeft 
exemplars,  in  the  works  of  Raphael,  of  Titian,  of  Domeni- 
chino,  and  almoft  all  the  renowned  mafters  of  Italy  and  of 
Flanders,  &c.  with  which  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  abounds, 
and  which,  with  a fuperior  judgment,  the  government  leave 
free  to  their  ftudy  ; the  prefent  rulers  of  tafte  in  France  have 
marked  a line  of  conduit  for  the  ftudents,  imitative  of  the 
condition  of  painting  before  thofe  mafters  were  born.  Re- 
jedting  the  efforts  of  the  happy  period  of  its  maturity,  they 
prefer  reforting  to  the  infancy  of  the  art,  with  about  as  much 
propriety  as  a man  who  isdefirous  of  walking  might  tie  up 
his  legs,  and  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  his  nurfe. 
Whether  the  minute  attention  now  given  by  the  French 
fchool  to  drawing,  and  the  peculiar  tafte  in  which  it  is  di- 
refted,  viz.  to  the  adoption,  in  painting,  of  the  forms  which 
appear  to  belong  exclufively  to  fculpture,  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce, in  any  length  of  time,  the  end  propofed,  is  extremely 
problematic.  We  rather  fufpeft  the  fyltem  muft  be  changed 
’ere  they  will  reach  the  objeii  of  their  wiflies  ; and  then  per- 
haps this  preparatory  attention  to  Ample  forms  may  have  its 
due  effeft. 

It  has  remained  to  our  time,  that  it  (hould  be  faid  of 
England,  (he  had  a fchool  of  art  appropriately  her  own. 

So  very  little  is  known  of  what  occurred  concerning  the 
art  of  painting  in  this  country,  previous  to  the  time  when 
Henry  VIII.  encouraged  the  abilities  of  Holbein  in  por- 
traiture, and  invited  Titian  to  come  here  ; that  it  would  be 
ufelefs  to  endeavour  to  trace  its  hiftory.  Enough,  however, 
is  known  to  fatisfy  us  that  it  was  at  a very  low  ftandard.  It 
was  but  little  before  his  time,  that  the  people  of  England 
began  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm  ; 
and  to  cultivate  literature  and  fcience.  The  ambition  of 
Henry  to  be  renowned,  and  his  fpirit  of  rivalry  to  his  great 
neighbour  Francis  1.  of  France,  were  quite  fufficient  mo- 
tives to  ftimulate  him  to  the  proud  aim  of  becoming  a patron 
of  the  liberal  arts  ; had  not  his  theological  difcuflions  with 
Luther,  and  afterwards  his  more  fublunary  quarrel  with  the 
pope,  fo  powerfully  diverted  his  attention  from  them  ; and 
produced  him  fo  3<ft  ive  an  employment  in  deciding  the  courfe 
of  the  reformation  in  religion  which  confequently  enfued. 
But  however  great  be  the  caufe  that  England  has  to  rejoice 
in  the  general  fruits  of  that  change  in  religious  principles 
and  government ; its  effefts  were  fatal  to  the  cultivation  of 
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the  arts  of  painting  and  fculpture.  Thofe  arts,  particularly  Of  the  natives  of  England,  few  caught  the  flame  of  defire 
the  latter,  being  then  fo  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  to  imitate  them  even  in  portraituce,  not  one  in  hiftory.  Of 
fyftem  of  the  church  of  Rome,  were  of  confequence  as  tho-  the  former,  W.  Dobfon  took  the  lead,  and  fucceeded  in 
roughly  oppofed  by  that  of  England,  fet  up  in  defiance  of  painting  a head  with  great  (kill;  but  there  his  abilities  refted. 
its  authority.  Had  the  arts  at  this  time,  when  the  nation  was  His  exertions,  and  thofe  of  his  contemporaries,  were  arrefted, 
new-modelling  its  character,  been  adopted  by  the  reformed  almoft^ntirely,  by  the  Gothic  barbarity  of  the  puritanical 
fyftem  of  religion  ; and  had  they  accompanied  it  with  pro-  fyftem  which  followed;  and  the  tafte  of  Charles  II.,  what- 
grefiive  Heps  in  its  courfe  to  our  prefent  ftate  of  cultivation  ; ever  he  might  have  acquired  from  his  father,  was  only  im- 
we  might,  together  with  our  juft  privilege  to  boaft  of  an  merged  in  impurity  and  frivolity,  by  his  long  refidence  at 
exalted  rank  as  a nation,  in  literature  and  fcience,  have  like-  the  French  court ; where  he  acquired  a tafte  for  that  parade 
wife  heightened  our  importance  by  exhibiting  a fettled  ftyle  and  pompous  difplay  of  magnificence  which  was  the  ruin  of 
of  hiftorical  painting.  But  it  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the  French  art. 

to  this  day  has  not  overcome  the  effeCt  of  the  chilling  blaft  Verrio,  and  Benedetto  Gennaro,  were  the  protegees  of 
of  difappointment  and  negleCt.  this  monarch.  The  former  was  employed  by  him  to  de- 

In  the  iucceeding  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  corate  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  royal  palace  of  Windfor  ; 
Elizabeth,  fome  few  portrait  painters,  natives  fome,  but  and  received  for  the  extravagant  load  of  ingenious  abfurdities 
principally  foreigners,  exerted  themfelves  to  gratify  the  with  which  he  covered  them,  to  the  amoupt  (according  to 


defires  of  our  nobility,  and  preferve  their  features  to  the 
admiration  of  pofterity.  St.  Antonio  More,  Frederick 
Zucchero,  Ifaac  Oliver,  Lucas  de  Heere,  and  others  of  lefs 
note,  fupported  this  branch  of  the  art  with  varied  fuccefs. 
But  during  the  long  and  fplendid  reign  of  the  latter  of  the 
three  fovereigns,  not  only  was  encouragement  denied  to 


Walpole)  of  5500/.  and  upwards.  Of  the  latter,  there  a 
feveral  pictures  at  Windfor,  in  a ftyle  of  dull  imitation  of 
Guercino,  of  whom  he  was  a nephew.  In  portraiture  fir  Peter 
Lely  filled  with  very  great  ability  the  place  which  Vandyke 
had  held  ; and  in  an  original  and  very  agreeable  manner,  he 
often  rofe  to  a ftation  very  nearly  approaching  that  of  his 


hiftorical  painting,  but  the  very  humble,  and  even  graceful  great  predeceffor.  In  the  expreflion  of  beauty  he  frequently 


attempt  made  by  the  dean  of  her  majefty’s  chapel,  Dr  Sym- 
fon,  to  afford  her  pleafure  from  the  fight  of  prints  upon 
religious  lubjeCts,  met  only  with  the  feverity  of  rebuke. 


furpaffed  him ; and  was  a far  more  agreeable  painter  to  the 
ladies.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  like  wife,  in  this  reign  began 
his  long  career  of  portrait  painting  ; he  fucceeded  to  Lely’s 


(See  Strype’s  Annals.)  Whether  it  were  natural  bigotry,  fame  upon  his  deceafe  in  1680  ; and  as  an  artift  was  utterly 
or  political  neceflity,  which  incited  the  queen  to  the  ufe  of  ruined  by  fuccefs.  Had  he  been  under  the  necefiity  of 


the  repullive  air  (he  affumed,  it  aCted  like  a command  upon 
the  church.  “ Who,”  faid  (he  to  the  doctor,  “ engraved  thofe 
prints  ?”  A German.  “ It  is  well  it  was  a foreigner,  or  we 
Ihould  have  enquired  into  it,”  was  the  royal  rejoinder,  which 
gave  the  cue  to  the  clergy,  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the 
“ expunging  of  all  paintings  on  the  walls  of  churches,  and 


labouring  with  care  to  fupport  the  great  name  he  enjoyed 
and  abufed,  he  had  talents  efficient  to  the  purpofe.  Witnefs 
for  him,  the  converted  Chinefe  at  Windfor,  the  portrait  of 
Newton  at  Petworth,  of  Dr.  Meade  at  Oxford,  and  many 
others.  But  he  lived  and  praCtifed  painting  for  five  fucceffive 
reigns,  almolt  without  a rival,  making  gain  rather  than  fame 


the  fubftitution  of  paffages  of  fcripture  in  their  ftead the  objeCt  of  his  defire.  Dahl,  who  was  a Swede,  was  the 
and  from  that  time  to  the  prefent  hour,  the  prejudice,  except  only  one  who  interfered  with  his  praCtice,  to  any  extent, 
in  a very  few  inftances,  remains  in  full  force.  Thus  was  Willing,  his  countryman,  threatened,  by  his  carefulnefs  in 
that  channel  throagh  which  alone  the  plaftic  arts  had  ever  finilhing,  to  have  more  effectually  counteracted  him  ; but  he, 
been  introduced  with  fuccefs  into  any  country,  clofed  upon  unfortunately  for  Kneller’s  reputation,  died  young. 


the  efforts  of  the  Englilh ; and  by  that  hand  which,  if 


In  hiftorical  painting,  no  Englilh  artift  had  appeared  to 


duCted  with  true  and  enlightened  policy,  ought  to  have  rival  the  productions  of  foreigners  introduced  here,  in  any 
foftered  it.  Nor  can  we  be  furprifed  if  the  people,  igno-  degree,  till  at  length  fir  James  Thornhill,  born  in  1677,  arofe 


rant  and  overheated  as  they  were  with  religious  zeal,  Ihould 
unite  in  the  feelings  of  their  governors. 

Charles  I.  endeavoured  to  introduce  a feeling  for  the  art, 


to  conteft  the  honours  of  the  pallette  with  La  Guerre,  who 
had  been  employed  to  adorn  the  halls  and  ftaircafes  of  many 
among  our  nobility.  The  ftyle  he  adopted,  like  that  of  his  rival, 


which  his  father  had  almoft  entirely  overlooked;  but  for  was  but  a lower  imitation  than  Verrio’s  of  the  French  fchool ; 


which  he  appears  to  have  had  a very  great  affeCtion. 
employed  Rubens  during  his  (hort  refidence  here,  as  envoy 
from  the  king  of  Spain,  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  banquet- 
ting  room,  now  the  chapel  of  Whitehall ; and  procured  a 
treafure  of  ineftimable  value  to  the  country,  by  the  counte- 


and  by  no  means  ferved  to  elevate  the  tafte  of  the  country. 
However,  the  ftate  did  him  the  juftice  to  employ  him  in 
the  decorations  of  St.  Paul’s  and  at  Greenwich,  in  which  he 
was  moft  materially  affifted  by  a German  of  the  name  of 
Andre  : but  fuch  was  the  humiliating  nature  of  his  engagement. 


nance  and  encouragement  he  afforded  to  Vandyke  ; and  alfo  that  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  40 s.  per  fquare  yard.  With 
to  other  ingenious  foreigners,  who  have  enriched  the  country  him  properly  commences  the  hiftory  of  Englifh  art,  though 
with  their  productions.  He  formed  a very  confiderable  col-  portraiture,  as  we  have  noticed,  had  been  praCtifed  by  Dob- 
leCtion  of  pictures,  in  addition  to  thofe  already  poffeffed  by  fon  after  Vandyke,  alfo  by  Riley,  and  by  Cooper,  who  was 
the  crown,  and  at  the  fuggeftion  of  Rubens  bought  the  a very  ingenious  artift,  in  miniature.  But  after  them,  it  funk 
cartoons;  he  employed  an  artift  to  copy  :he  works  of  Titian  lower  and  lower,  in  the  hands  of  Greenhill,  Jervas,  Richard- 
in  Spain,  and  purchared  the  cabinet  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  fon,  (who,  notwithftanding,  has  fo  admirably  written  upon 
at  the  colt  of  ao,ooo /.  (fee  Walpole’s  Anecdotes,  Car.  I.)  the  art,  and  exhibited  in  his  effays  a true  feeling  for  thofe 
and  fome  were  fent  him  as  prefents.  The  whole  were  fold  and  excellencies  which  he  could  never  exemplify  by  manner ;)  and 
difperled  by  the  parliament  in  1643,  who  gave  efpecial  hundreds  of  others  whofe  names  it  would  be  cruel  to  refeue 
orders,  “that  ail  oiCtures  which  had  the  reprefentation  of  from  oblivion  ; for  the  mania  for  portraiture  did  not  ceaie, 
the  Saviour  or  the  Virgin  Mary  in  them,  ffiould  be  burnt.”  though  the  ability  of  the  artifts  was  faft  verging  to  utter 
Alter  the  reftoration  many  of  them  were  returned  to  the  decay.  What  fir  James  Thornhill  had  done  in  hiftorical, 
Royal  Collection,  but  only  to  meer  utter  annihilation  by  the  or  rather  decorative  art,  found  no  very  fuccefsful  imitator ; 
fire  which  confumed  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  fo  that  to  ufe  the  words  of  Horace  Walpole,  “ in  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  arts  of  England 
were  funk  almoft  to  the  loveftebb;”  and  with  the  ftill  greater 
authority  of  fir  Jofhua  Reynolds  we  may  add,  “ lower  they 
could  not  well  be.” 

That  fuch  fhould  be  our  degraded  condition  in  the  art  of 
painting,  which  from  its  value  and  importance,  when  pro- 
perly applied,  has  been  fo  juftly  confidered  as  effentially 
ufeful  in  promoting  the  dignity  of  a (late ; and  that,  at  a 
time  when,  in  political  importance,  in  fcience,  in  poetry, 
and  philofophy,  we  held  fo  high  a ftation  among  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  where  it  had  been  cultivated  with 
fuccefs,  muft,  at  firft  fight,  appear  fomewhat  paradoxical. 
A little  confideration  upon  the  circumftances  which  have 
counteraAed  its  growth  among  us,  will,  however,  at  once 
fatisfaAorily  difpel  the  furprife  it  necelfarily  occafions.  In 
no  nation  has  the  art  been  known  to  rife  fpontaneoufly  to 
perfeAion.  We  have  feen  it  in  Greece  and  Italy  gradually 
gaining  ftrength  through  accumulated  years,  growing  as  it 
were  with  the  people.  “The  artift  and  the  age,”  Mr. 
Barry  has  obferved,  “ were  fo  fitted  to  the  weaknefs  of 
each  other,  that  admiration  was  kept  conftantly  alive  during 
the  whole  fucceffive  progrefs  from  barbarifm  to  perfeAion.” 
When  it  was  firft  introduced  from  the  earlieft  fources  of  culti- 
vation on  the  continent,  this  was  the  time  to  have  encouraged 
it,  and  taught  the  nation  to  imbibe  a tafte  for  its  beauties  ; 
and  then,  by  degrees,  it  might  alfo  have  reafonably  been  ex- 
pected to  have  improved  among  us.  Whereas  the  circum- 
ftances related  above,  exhibit  it,  on  the  contrary,  rebuffed, 
before  it  had  taken  fufficient  root,  and  what  lighter  branches 
had  attached  themfelves  to  the  foil,  torn  with  violence  from 
its  nourifhment.  The  earlier  works  of  the  artifts,  whether 
Britifh  or  foreign,  being  expunged  from  the  churches,  and 
the  feal  of  authority  placed  againft  their  future  admiflion  ; 
together  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  monafteries,  and  the 
confequent  difperfion  of  thofe  bodies  of  men,  to  whom  at 
leaft  mankincj  are  indebted  for  the  maintenance  of  literature, 
and  the  arts  during  the  dark  ages,  fettled  completely  the 
fate  of  hiftorical  painting  in  England.  The  favourable  mo- 
ment for  employing  it  in  any  other  than  a religious  courfe 
elapfed ; and  the  general  tone  of  education  among  the  people, 
not  having  fitted  them  to  receive  its  influence,  except  a3  at- 
tached to  religion,  what  little  had  been  adopted  was  ftifled 
in  its  growth.  In  the  mean  time  an  accumulation  of  pictures 
gradually  took  place ; the  produce  of  other  countries,  where 
the  art  had  been  more  regularly  attended  to,  and  the  habit 
of  reforting  to  the  continent  for  information  gaining 
ftrength,  the  acquired  ideas  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  rofe 
above  the  power  of  the  uncherifhed  artifts  of  the  country,  which 
thofe  who  guided  public  tafte  upon  too  juft  grounds  decried  ; 
and  thus  an  evil  which  to  this  day  operates  to  deprefs  our 
artifts,  commenced  its  preponderating  influence. 

The  circumftance  apparently  moil  furprifing  in  this  matter, 
is,  that  when  the  powers  of  Vandyke  were  fo  long  and  fo 
widely  difplayed  in  England,  and  portraiture  fo  much  encou- 
raged, that  fo  few  of  her  artifts  ihould  have  followed  in  his 
track,  or  that  tafte  ihould  have  fwerved  fo  completely  from  it. 
But  the  faA  is,  that  Britifh  ftudents  were  inclined  to  purfue  it, 
witnefs  Dobfon  and  Riley  ; and  Jamefone  in  Scotland  ; and 
they  fucceeded  to  a very  confiderable  degree.  It  could  not, 
however,  be  expected  that  when  there  had  been  fo  little  food 
for  nourifhment  offered  to  artifts,  that  they  ihould  at  once 
fpring  to  perfection,  unlefs  endowed  with  genius  in  a higher 
degree  than  even  the  renowned  mailer  whom  they  emulated. 
No  one  was  immediately  found  equal  to  that,  and  the  aftc- 
nifhment  created  by  his  exquifite  abilities,  had  fcarcely  fub- 
fided  into  regular  ftudy,  when  Lely  appeared  to  ufurp  his 
ftation,  and  ipread  the  peculiar  beauties  of  his  own  ready 


pencil  in  the  way  ; gratifying  the  court,  and,  confequently, 
guiding  the  tafte  of  the  country.  Kneller  fucceeded  rapidly 
to  him  ; the  Englifh  artifts  had  not  time  to  rife ; and  imita- 
tion of  the  reigning  influence  was  alone  left  for  them  ; as  no 
one  advanced  with  fufficient  power  of  mind  to  fteer  fuccefs- 
fully  in  a track  of  his  own. 

The  period  at  length  arrived,  when  England,  exerting 
her  native  energy,  advanced  in  her  turn  to  enjoy  a ihare  ot- 
renown  among  the  cultivators  of  the  art  of  painting. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  outfet  of  this  event,  was 
to  refcue  the  art  from  the  degrading  influence  of  a vicious 
tafte,  to  retrace  the  fteps  of  our  predeceffors,  or  rather, 
to  burit  the  bondage  in  which  they  had  enthralled  us,  and 
refort  at  once  to  the  original  principle  of  imitation  ; which, 
when  pure  and  feleft,  is  the  only  found  bafis  of  the  art.  The 
firft  ftep  towards  it  was  the  eftabliihment  of  a fchool  for 
drawing  from  the  living  figure.  This  had  been  begun  by 
fir  James  Thornhill,  in  moil  inexplicable  conjunAion  with 
fir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  one  would  imagine,  from  his 
latter  works,  had  left  all  confideration  of  the  value  of  fuch 
a thing  far  behind.  Thus,  however,  he  affifted  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  a remedy  for  the  evil,  which  he  more  than 
any  other  had  occafioned.  This  fchool,  fir  James  continued 
at  his  own  houfe  in  the  Piazza  for  fome  year’s.  His  death, 
in  obliged  the  artifts  to  procure  another  fituation, 

which  was  not  efteAed  without  fome  difficulty ; for  the 
people  were  fo  unprepared  to  confider  the  ftudy  from  fhe 
naked  figure  as  neceffary  to  the  artifts,  that  their  meetings 
were  even  fufpeAed  to  be  held  for  immoral  purpofe3. 
Another  fchool  was  at  length  formed  by  Michael  Mofer,  a 
native  of  Schaffhauien,  and  a chafer  by  profeffion,  and  fix 
other  artifts,  principally  foreigners,  the  management  relting 
with  Mofer.  After  a while  they  were  vifited  by  Hogarth 
and  others,  and  a larger  body  was  formed  in  confequence, 
who  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Peter’s-court,  St.  Martin’s-lane, 
in  the  year  1739.  Having  acquired  fome  property  by  com- 
bined exhibitions  of  their  works,  they  folicited  a charter  of 
incorporation,  and  the  fcheme  being  fanAioned  by  the  king, 
their  charter  was  granted  in  1765.  But  diffentions  arifing 
in  the  body,  a feceffion  of  many  of  its  principal  members 
took  place,  and  the  refult  was  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1768,  under  the  more  immediate  patronage  of 
his  majefty ; fir  Jofhua  Reynolds  being  nominated  its  firft 
prefident.  Edwards’s  Anecdotes  of  Painters.  JntroduAion. 

In  conjunAion  with  thefe  more  aAive  exertions  of  the 
artifts,  there  did  alfo  arife  in  the  minds  of  many  gentlemen 
of  improved  underftanding,  a wifli  to  fee  the  art  of  the 
country  emancipated  from  the  fhackles  of  the  artificial  tafte 
which  was  impofed  upon  it,  and  focieties  were  formed,  which 
made  it  an  objeA  of  attention,  and  excited  a more  general 
regard  for  it.  But  this  was  not  till  after  the  time  when  the 
artifts  had  forced  their  way  into  notice ; more  efpecially 
Reynolds,  Hogarth,  and  Wilfon. 

Richardfon,  who  died  in  174J,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80, 
unable  by  his  pencil  to  rival  the  real  beauties  of  Vandyke, 
of  Raphael,  or  others  whofe  names  Hand  on  high  record, 
endeavoured  to  make  amends  by  his  pen,  and  in  1715,  pub- 
li fhed  a book  full  of  high  encomiums  of  the  merits  of  thofe 
mailers,  and  of  ufeful  obfervations  on  the  theory  of  the  art 
of  painting;  and  in  1719  another,  on  criticifm,  and  the 
fcience  of  a connoifleur ; works  of  which  nobody  will  be 
inclined  to  difpute  the  merit,  who  knows  the  value  which 
fir  Jofhua  Roynolds  placed  upon  them  ; and  particularly 
the  former,  which  he  declared  confirmed  him  in  his  love  of 
the  art,  and  elevated  his  ideas  of  its  profeffors.  In  it, 
Richardfon  contended  for  the  propriety  of  painting  portraits 
in  the  coilume  of  their  time ; a dangerous  fymptom  of  feel- 
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ing  for  the  continuation  of  the  fyftem  of  loofe  robes  intro- 
duced by  Kneller,  when  common  fenfe  began  to  refume  her 
influence  in  the  minds  of  artifts.  Hudfon,  the  fon-in-law  of 
Richardfon,  with  the  help  of  Van  Aiken,  (a  Fleming,)  and 
in  rivalry  with  Van  Loo,  (a  Frenchman  and  brother  to 
Carlo  Van  Loo,)  profited  by  the  fuggeftion,  and  ventured 
to  rejedl  the  nonfenfical  draperies  in  ufe  at  the  time ; and  in- 
ftead  of  loofe  unmeaning  pieces  of  varied  fluffs  thrown  in 
artificial  folds  over  the  fhoulders  of  the  gentlemen  ; and  the 
affe&ation  of  grace  and  grandeur  in  which  the  ladies  were 
reprefented  en  chemife , half  expofed  and  half  enveloped  in 
one  ill-contrived  piece  of  filk,  as  if  they  had  carelefsly 
thrown  on  a mantle  when  riling  from  their  beds,  he  drelfed 
them  in  the  formality  of  the  day;  and  his  Flemilh  affiftant 
painted  their  filks  and  laces  with  great  care  and  exadtnefs. 
Hayman  alfo,  who  had  fucceeded  fir  James  Thornhill  as  an 
hiftorical  painter,  upon  the  fame  ground  felt  himfelf  at 
liberty  to  preferve  the  uniforms  proper  to  thofe  whom  he 
introduced  into  his  pictures;  and  no  longer  by  a fenfelefs 
magic  converted  them  into  Roman  centurions  or  Grecian 
heroes. 

Thus,  by  the  aid  of  the  fchools  we  have  mentioned,  and 
their  own  good  fenfe,  the  attention  of  Englilh  painters  was 
at  laft  ftedfaftly  attached  to  the  firft  principle  of  their  art, 
imitation,  from  whence  they  might  rife  ; inftead  of  being 
diftradled  by  that  wliich  properly  belongs  only  to  its  decay, 
ornament,  from  whence  to  proceed  mull  be  to  fall.  It  was 
comparatively  of  no  import,  that  the  materials  which  they 
had  to  imitate  were  deteftable  in  themfelves  ; and  nothing 
could  be  more  repulfive  to  good  tafte  than  the  toupees  and 
fliff  Ikirts  of  the  men,  and  the  ftarched  ruffles,  high  heads, 
and  hoop  petticoats  of  the  w^men.  Attention  to  adtual  re- 
prefentacion  in  the  firfl  inftance,  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  means  by  which  the  vile  ipell  that  controuled  them  could 
be  effedtually  diflolved.  That  once  broken,  and  a cultiva- 
tion of  tafte  taking  place  on  better  grounds ; and  when  a 
real  knowledge  of  what  was  truly  admirable  in  art,  and  at- 
tainable in  its  pradtice,  had  been  afiiduoufly  cultivated  by 
our  artifts  in  Italy,  unfhackled  byany  extraneous  trammels, 
and  exerting  their  judgments  in  a right  unbiaffed  diredtion  ; 
it  no  longer  appeared  problematic,  whether  England  might, 
or  not,  produce  painters,  as  Ihe  had  done  poets  and  philo- 
fophers.  The  chains  which  had  prevented  her  native  exer- 
tions, had  been  forged  imperceptibly  by  foreigners,  who 
reviled  her,  aided  by  unfortunate  political  circumftances  ; 
and  it  is  not  a little  ftriking,  that  when  Ihe  rejedted  their 
influence,  when  all  pretenfions  to  art  were  finking  upon  the 
continent,  and  thofe  countries  where  it  had  molt  flouriffled, 
ceafcd  to  produce  painters  of  eminence  ; that,  at  that  very 
time,  England  fliould  ftep  at  once  from  her  obfcurity,  and 
illumine  the  deadened  atmofphere  of  art,  with  an  irradiation 
of  no  common  Iuftre. 

It  were  ufelefs  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  art  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  in  minor  degree  aflifted  in  this  enfran- 
chifement  of  it  in  our  country ; “ or  recount  the  ftammer- 
ing  and  babbling  of  its  infancy for  as  fuch,  its  condition 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  may  be  regarded.  It 
fcarcely  enjoyed  the  period  of  youth,  for  when  Reynolds 
and  Wilfon  returned  from  Rome,  they  ruffled  at  once  with 
it  to  maturity  in  portraiture  and  in  landfcape.  And  when 
Weft,  having  by  his  Britiffl  connedtions  in  America  imbibed 
a true  tafte  for  its  beauties,  had  alfo  cultivated  it  in  Italy, 
and  came  here  to  devote  his  life  in  its  fervice,  all  that  had 
been  done  in  hiftory,  by  Hayman,  by  Pine,  by  Wale,  and 
others,  was  inftantly  funk  in  oblivion. 

Hogarth,  however,  demands  a refcue  from  the  mafs  of 
our  earlier  artifts.  With  a marked  originality  of  feeling, 


he  purfued  the  art  as  his  own  tafte,  or  rather  fortune, 
guided  him  ; and  traced  a line  for  himfelf  totally  unknown 
to  any  other,  though  more  in  the  application  of  the  art 
than  in  itfelf.  Yet  in  his  latter  piftures,  particularly  in 
his  Rake’s  Progrefs,  and  the  Marriage-a-la-Mode,  he  ex- 
hibited a thorough  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  the  Dutch 
fchool ; executed  in  a broad  ftyle  of  his  own,  and  proving, 
that  if  his  youth  had  been  employed  in  painting  pidtures, 
inftead  of  engraving  filver  tankards,  he  might  have  rivalled 
the  beft  among  them. 

In  landfcape,  Lambert  had  advanced  beyond  the  fteps  of 
his  contemporaries ; and  produced  with  fome  talent,  a kind 
of  union  of  she  peculiarities  of  Gafper  Pouffin,  and  Claude. 
But  when  Wilfon  expanded  his  brilliant,  chafte,  and  glowing 
tints,  in  ample  maffes  of  light  and  fflade,  over  the  canvas ; 
the  art  feemed  to  leap  at  once  ages  in  advance ; far  too 
rapid,  indeed,  for  the  tafte  of  the' public  ; or  the  benefit  of 
its  (fubfequently)  adored  profeflor.  See  Life  of  Wilfon. 

Whatever  had  been  done  here  in  portraiture,  from  the  time 
of  Vandyke  and  Lely  till  1752,  when  Reynolds  returned 
from  Italy,  was  then  utterly  annihilated  by  the  difplayof  his 
fplendid  talents  ; the  foundation  of  all,  which  this  branch  of 
the  art  boafts  in  the  Engliffl  fchool.  Not  but  that  there  have 
been  and  are  exhibited  various  deviations  with  otiginal  feel- 
ing, from  his  peculiar  tafte  ; but  his  is  the  acknowledged 
and  undoubted  claim  of  fuperiority,  as  of  priority.  His  beft 
portraits  are  inferior  to  none,  for  truth  of  character,  and 
ftyle  of  treatment ; in  many  points  they  are  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  all  the  portrait  painters  who  ever  lived  ; and  to  his  ta- 
lents, exhibited  in  the  various  works  colledted  by  the  Britiffl 
Inftitulion,  and  opened  to  the  public  during  this  laft  fum- 
mer,  ( 1813,)  the  nation  has,  by  acclamation,  declared  its 
homage,  and  acknowledged  its  obligations.  See  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

With  refpedt  to  the  pradtice  of  the  higher  ftyle  of  hif- 
torical painting  in  this  country,  the  rank  it  merits  is  fo 
much  the  almoft  exclufive  privilege  of  artifts  now  living, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  how  to  ftate  the  fentiments 
which  liberal  and  candid  criticifm  dictates  concerning  it. 
Partiality  may  blind,  or  true  criticifm,  if  given,  may  be 
mifeonftrued  ro  flattery,  or  fome  principle  of  a meaner  kind. 
It  mull  be  left,  therefore,  to  pofterity,  to  give  the  due  meed 
of  praife  to  thofe,  who  have  exerted  themfelves  againft 
innumerable  difficulties,  and  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  true 
fpirit  of  the  art  in  this,  its  moft  arduous  application  ; and 
perfevered,  till  at  length  fomething  like  an  inclination  to 
encourage  their  efforts  appears  to  arife,  where  alone  it  can 
be  effedtual.  No  one  can  for  an  inftant  hefitate  to  declare 
their  fenfe  of  the  exalted  abilities  with  which  it  has  been, 
and  is  fupperted ; or  ceafe  to  wiffl  to  fee  them  duly  en- 
gaged. 

Of  thofe  who  have  pradtifed  in  this  branch  of  the  art, 
and  are  departed,  Reynolds,  Romney,  Opie,  and  Barry,  re- 
quire to  be  particularly  mentioned.  The  former  with  all  the 
fplendour  of  chiaro-fcuro.and  colour,  which  no  one  fince 
Rembrandt  has  wielded  with  fo  much  authority,  exhibited 
in  his  pidlures  of  Hercules  ftrangling  the  ferpents,  Macbeth, 
cardinal  Beaufort,  and  Ugolino,  a fund  of  hiftoric  power. 
Romney  alfo  had  poetic  imagination,  feeling  and  expreffion  ; 
and  in  the  little  leifure  allowed  by  his  general  pradtice  of 
portraiture,  indulged  in  the  delights  ideal  fubjedls  afforded 
him  ; while  Opie prefented  “images new  and  ftriking,  drawn  . 
diredlly  from  nature,”  and  “ what  he  wanted  of  academical 
or  claffital  information,  he  compenfatedfor,  in  great  meafure, 
by  charadler,  by  force,  and  by  a juft  and  bold  imitation.” 
But  of  the  four,  Barry  was  the  only  one  who  had  regularly 
educated  himfelf  for  its  pradtice,  and  undoubtedly  had  the 
H 2 higheft 
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higheft  and  moft  enthufiaftic  feeling  for  its  beft  qualities. 
With  a generous  zeal  worthy  of  the  higheft  encomium,  he 
broke  entirely  from  all  confideration  of  the  ordinary  ftyle 
of  fubjedf,  or  defign  ; and  contemplating  his  art  in  the  moft 
exalted  manner,  attempted  to  embody  the  elevated  ideas  he 
entertained.  His  moft  fincere  admirers  rauft,  however, 
regret,  that  thofe  excellent  fentiments,  which  he  fo  ably 
inculcated  by  his  pen,  were  not  more  completely  fupported 
by  his  pencil ; yet,  his  productions  of  the  feries  of  pictures 
upon  the  culture  of  man,  in  the  great  room  of  the  fociety 
in  the  Adelphi,  notwithftanding  their  imperfections  in  the 
executive  part,  muft  ever  remain  a marked  event  in  the  annals 
of  hiftorical  painting  in  England. 

For  further  illuftrations  on  this  fubjeCt,  fee  Picture. 


Colours  employed  by  the  Romans  in  Painting,  in  the  time 
of  Pliny.  See  Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  caps.  6 and  7. 


Mclinum. 


Paratonium. 


Eretria. 

Cerujfa. 

Anulare. 

Creta. 


Whites. 

A native  white  earth,  from  the  ifland  of 
Melos,  ufed  by  Apelles  before  white 
lead  prepared  with  vinegar  was  invented. 

An  Egyptian  white  earth,  ufed  in  diftem- 
per ; and  fimilar  probably  to  the  white 
now  called  Cremnitz  white,  from  Hun- 
gary. Pliny  complains  that  paraetonium 
was  frequently  adulterated  with  Cimo- 
lian  earth,  which  was  ufed  by  the  fullers 
at  Rome. 

An  afhy  white.  It  is  named  from  a town 
of  Eubcea,  now  Trocco. 

White  lead. 

Gypfum. 

Chalk. 


5*7. 

Auripigmentum 
Arfenicum. 
Cerujfa  ujla. 


Minium. 


Vermilion. 

Sinopis. 


Rubric  a. 
Cinnabar. 
Sandaracha. 
Sandyx. 


Purpurijfum. 

Syricum. 


Yellows. 


Ochre  of  four  kinds ; named  Atticum,  Lu- 
cidum,  Syricum,  and  Marmorofum. 
j-  Orpiment. 

Mafticot,  firft  difcovered  by  the  fire  at  the 
Piraeus. 


Reds. 

Red  lead,  both  natural  and  artificial.  The 
beft  native  minium  was  found  in  a quick- 
iilver  mine  near  Ephefus  ; and  in  endea- 
vouring to  extraCt  gold  from  it,  Callias, 
the  Athenian,  difcovered  vermilion. 

The  fame  as  now  ufed. 

A red  earth.  The  beft  was  found  near 
Lemnos,  and  was  fo  valuable,  as  to  be 
fold  fealed  up.  It  approached  near  in 
colour  to  minium. 

A red  earth. 

Native  Indian  name  for  dragon’s  blood. 

A red  orpiment. 

By  fome  thought  to  be'  vegetable  red,  and 
obtained  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of 
our  lakes,  viz.  abforbing  the  colouring 
matter  of  a decoCtion  of  the  vegetable 
matter  in  chalk. 

A lake  made  from  the  ingredient  ufed  in 
dyeing  purple,  being  abforbed  in  tripoli. 

A mixture  of  finopis  and  fandyx. 


Blues. 

Armenium,  or  "J  Verd’azur,  or  blue  vitriol.  Pliny  calls  it  a 
Azure,  alfo  ( fand;  and  fays  there  were  three  kinds, 
called  Ceru-  | viz.  the  Egyptian,  the  Scythian,  and  the 
leum.  J Cyprian. 

Indicum.  Indigo. 


Greens. 

Chryfocolla.  Malachite,  or  mountain  green. 

Appianum.  Another  of  the  fame  nature. 

Blacks. 

Atramentum.  A common  name  for  all  black  colours. 

Pliny  fpeaks  of  one  kind,  as  oozing  from 
the  earth  ; and  it  may  pofiibly  have  been 
fome  kind  of  bitumen.  Of  another,  as 
being  made  from  fmoke  of  rofin  and  pitch. 
Burnt  lees  of  wine,  or  huflcs  of  grapes, 
produced  another,  ufed  under  the  name 
of  Truginon,  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon  ; 
and  another  was  invented  and  ufed  by 
Apelles,  by  burning  ivory.  That  being 
made  thin  by  fome  vehicle,  was  probably 
the  atramentum  or  varnilh,  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  laid  over  the  furface  of  his 
pictures.  What  the  vehicle  was  is  un- 
known ; perhaps,  as  the  mode  of  painting 
with  wax  by  heat  was  praCtiled,  it  might 
have  been  fome  modification  of  that  ma- 
terial. 

According  to  Pliny,  “ Apelles  and  other  ancient  artifts 
ufed  only  four  of  the  colouring  fubftances  mentioned  above. 
But  if  we  are  to  give  him  credit  for  the  propriety  of  the  praifes 
he  bellows  upon  their  productions,  we  are  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  denying  it  to  him  in  this  matter.  Had  he  not  fpeci- 
fied  the  fubftances  themfelves,  and  we  had  been  left  to  imagine 
that  they  poffelfed  others  more  perfeCt  in  quality,  the  affer- 
tion  might  have  been  admitted ; becaufe,  philo fophically 
fpeaking,  four  perfeCt  colours,  with  all  their  combinations, 
are  certainly  adequate  to  every  purpofe  the  art  of  colouring 
could  require.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  fubftances  he 
has  mentioned  are  not  in  their  nature  equal  to  the  power  of 
thofe  we  now  po  fiefs : and  the  praCtice  of  art,  even  with  our 
prefent  advantages,  denies  the  knowledge  of  any  four  pig- 
ments, equal  to  the  production  of  a work  worthy  of  being 
denominated  a fine  piece  of  colouring.  He  fays,  lib.  xxxv. 
c.  7.  that  “ they  ufed  only  melos  for  white  ; sil,  attic  ochre, 
for  yellow;  sinopis,  red  ; and  atramentum,  black.”  He 
has  before  obferved,  that  “Polygnotus  and  Micon  ufed  a black 
made  of  grape  huflcs,”  which  is  a blue  black  ; and  probably 
the  greyeft  they  had ; but  this  is  no  fubftitute  for  blue, 
worth  mentioning.  The  mere  enumeration  of  them  muft 
fuggelt  to  every  artift,  the  utter  impoffibility  of  producing 
any  work  of  fine  colouring  from  them,  unlefs  in  a very  con- 
fined fcale. 

The  pigments  in  prefent  ufe  are  very  numerous.  Thofe 
employed  in  frefco,  have  been  mentioned  under  that  head. 
The  principal  ones  fitted  for  the  general  purpofes  of 
oil  painting,  are,  Cremnitz  white,  white  lead  of  different 
kinds,  a fine  yellow  lately  difcovered  from  chromate  of 
iron,  King’s  yellow  or  orpiment,  Naples  yellow,  patent  yellow, 
ochres,  Dutch  pink , terra  di  Sienna,  yellow  lake,  red  lead, 
vermilion,  red  ochre,  Indian  red,  Venetian  red,  lakes  of  va- 
rious kinds,  brown  pink.  Van  Dyke’s  brown,  umber,  burnt 
and  unburnt , terra  di  Sienna,  burnt,  P ruffian  and  Antwerp 
blue,  ultramarine,  ivory-black,  blue-black,  afphaltum.  Thele 
12  are 
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are  the  principal  colours  for  the  pallette,  but  there  are  a va- 
riety of  others,  which  are  employed  for  particular  purpofes, 
fuch  as  verdigris,  &c.  8cc.  The  natures  of  thefe  colours 
may  be  known  by  reference  to  their  particular  fpecifi- 
cations. 

The  oils  beft  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  painting,  are  poppy, 
nut,  and  linfeed  oils  ; and  in  this  climate  a preparation  of  t he 
latter,  by  boiling  it  with  fome  ficcative,  is  in  very  common 
ufe.  See  Oils. 

The  varnilhes  moft  employed  are  made  from  gum  majlic  and 
gum  copal,  the  former  diflolved  in  fpirit  of  turpentine,  the 
latter  in  oil,  &c.  (See  Varnish.)  To  thofe  who  defire 
more  minute  information  on  the  fubjeft  of  colours  and  vehi- 
cles, we  recommend  the  perufal  of  P.  F.  Tingry’s  Painter’s 
and  Varnilher’s  Guide. 

The  preparations  of  grounds  for  painting  upon,  is  matter 
worthy  of  particular  attention.  The  mode  no  .v  moft  in  ufe  is 
of  abforbent  ones ; by  which  the  oil  being  taken  up,  is  of 
courfe  prevented  from  coming  to  the  furface  of  the  painting, 
and  giving  its  own  yellow  hue  to  the  work.  Abforbent 
grounds  are  made  of  different  materials.  Some  employ 
plaifter  of  Paris,  others  pipe-clay,  whiting,  and  fize,  &c. 
The  former  are  apt  to  take  up  the  oil  too  quick,  and  render 
the  colour  too  ftiff  to  work  agreeably  ; and  the  latter  are 
always  liable  to  be  affefted  by  damp.  A better  one  than 
either  is  produced,  by  grinding  the  colour  in  water,  and 
then  mixing  a little  oil  with  it.  This  does  not  caufe  the  dif- 
agreeable  effeft  above-mentioned,  and  is  always  firm.  One 
great  objeft  in  laying  on  the  ground,  is  not  to  give  too 
much  of  it  ; but  juft  fufficient  to  cover  the  threads  and 
ir.terftices  of  the  canvas,  or  the  grain  of  the  wood  : if 
too  much  be  laid  on,  it  is  in  danger  of  chipping  off,  or  of 
cracking. 

For  the  praftice  of  the  art  of  painting,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  give  many  efficient  rules.  The  principal  objefts  which  re- 
quire attention,  are  to  let  the  preparatory  colours  be  lighter 
and  cleaner,  (that  is  rather  more  grey,)  than  thofe  with  which 


it  is  intended  to  finifh,  and  to  take  care  that  the  full  form 
be  made  out  with  the  under  colour,  before  any  proceeding 
is  made  with  the  finifhing  ones ; which  ought  not  to  be 
difturbed  in  their  hues ; and  to  be  employed  only  to 
ftrengthen  thofe  prepared,  and  give  lightnefs  and  delicacy 
of  execution.  It  is  alfo  defirable  in  painting,  that  the  co- 
lours be  difturbed  as  little  as  poffible  with  the  brufh ; and 
not  be  too  much  blended,  or  foftened ; but  rather  laid  on 
with  touches,  befide  each  other  ; as  that  tends  to  keep  them 
pure  ; whilft  too  much  fretting  caufes  them  to  become 
muddy,  and  to  change  in  drying.  The  firft  part  of  the 
procefs  of  a pifture,  after  the  artift  has  fixed  in  his  own 
mind  a full  idea  of  his  compofition  in  all  its  material  parts, 
is,  for  him  to  draw  correctly  the  general  forms,  and  then 
begin  to  paint  in  his  chiaro-fcuro,  with  as  fimple  a fcale 
of  colour  as  poffible ; and  fully  to  fatisfy  himfelf  on  that  head 
before  he  proceeds  with  his  pofitive  colours.  This  is  the 
readieft  mode  of  avoiding  confufion  and  the  neceffity  of  fre- 
quent repetition  ; but  there  are  almoft  as  many  modes  of  pro- 
cefs as  there  are  painters  ; each  varying  in  fome  refpeft  from 
the  other,  and  every  man’s  pradtice,  either  by  accident  or  prin- 
ciple, furnilhing  him  with  varieties . T oo  great  an  adherence 
to  fyftem,  is  certainly  not  favourable  to  advancement ; yet 
without  a fyftem,  much  time  is  rieceffarily  loft  ; and  it  feems 
moft  reafonable,  that  every  artift  fhould  commence  with 
one,  however  he  may  find  it  neceflary  to  vary  from  it  in 
his  progrefs.  Rubens,  and  moft  of  the  Flemilh  fchool,  evi- 
dently exhibit  theirs,  by  leaving  fo  much  of  the  coloured 
ground  of  the  pifture  to  aft  among  the  lhadows,  and  under 
the  half  teint ; as  is  always  feen  in  their  produftions.  In 
order  to  do  this  effeftually,  a finilhed  iketch  ought  to  be 
prepared ; and  indeed,  in  any  mode  of  art,  fuch  an  one  is 
very  ufeful ; particularly  where  the  work  is  of  any  great 
extent. 

For  the  great  principles  which  guide  and  govern  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art,  fee  the  refpeftive  articles  Composition, 
Colouring,  Design,  See.  See. 
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A Chronological  Lift  of  ancient  Painters  ; from  the  earlieft  Period,  to  the  Decay  of  the  Art  under  the  Romans, 


Names. 

Country. 

Time. 

Excelled  in 

Bularchus 

Greece 

700  B.  C. 

Hiftory. 

Panasnus 

Athens 

about  430  B.  C. 

Hiftory  and  Portraits. 

Polygnotus 

Athens 

the  fame  time  - 

The  fame,  and  firft  gave  chara&er. 

Timagoras 

Micon 

Athens 

Hiftory. 

Aglaophon 

Cephifodorus 

Phytus 

Evenor 

: : : 

• nearly  the  fame. 

Apollodorus 

Athens 

foon  after 

Hiftory  ; firft  who  adopted  the 

true  principle  of  feled  beauty 
in  painting. 

Zeuxis 

Heraclea 

about  404  B.  C. 

Colour  and  tafte. 

Parrhafitis 

Ephefus 

fame  time  - 

Same  qualities. 

Timant'hes  - 

Samos 

near  the  fame  time  - 

Great  invention  and  fullnefs  of 

expreffion. 

Euxenidas 

- 

ditto. 

Ariftides 

. 

ditto. 

Pamphilus 

Athens 

about  340  B.  C. 

Taught  Apelles;  united  fcience 

to  art ; and  obtained  great 
privileges  of  the  Sicyonians  ; 

and  afterwards  of  all  Greece, 
for  the  profeffors. 

Eipion 

Therimachus 

- 

fame  time. 

. 

ditto. 

Apelles 

Native  of  Cos 

328  B C. 

In  all  the  various  parts  of 

painting. 

Paufias 

Sicyon 

- 

Encauftic. 

Ariftelaus 

Son  of  Paufias 

. 

Hiftory. 

Protogenes 

Rhodes 

the  fame  time  - 

Tafte  and  finifh. 

Afclepiodorus  - 

- 

ditto 

Proportion. 

Amphion 

Ariftides 

. 

ditto 

Arrangement. 

Thebes 

fomewhat  later 

Expreffion. 

Nicomachus  - 

Philoxenus 

Perfeus. 

Eretria 

: : : 

Hiftory  and  poetical  fubje&s. 
Hiftory. 

Fabius 

Rome 

about  300  B.  C. 

Ariftippus  and! 
Niceros  J 

Sons  of  Ariftides 

. 

Poetic  fubje&s. 

Antonides  and  7 
Euphranor  j 

Pupils  of  Ariftippus. 

Pyreicus 

. 

later 

Called  Rhyparographus,  becaufe 

he  painted  low  or  vulgar 
fubjefts. 

Serapion 

. 

. 

Vulgar  fubje&s  on  a large  fcale. 

Lyfippus 

Egina 

Encauftic. 

Antidotus 

Pupil  of  Euphranor. 

Nicias 

Athens,  pupil  to  An- 

one of  the  fame  name, 

Portiaits,  Hiftory,  and  Poetry. 

tidotus 

lived  at  the  time  of 
Apelles 

Pacuvius 

Rome 

150  B.  C. 

Hiftory. 

Metrodorns 

Athens 

70  B.  C. 

Timomachus 

Byzantium  - 

30  B.  C. 

Pliny  mentions  many  other  names  of  painters,  and  what  kind  of  pi&ures  they  made  in  the  decline  of  art  ; but  does  not 
fpecify  at  what  time  they  lived.  See  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  n.  ver.  I. 
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A Chronological  Lift  of  Painters,  from  the  Revival  of  the  Art,  to  the  Beginning  of  the  laft  Century. 


Names. 

Studied  under 

Excelled  in 

Pamted 

Country,  Place,  and 
Year  of  their  Death. 

1 

Principal  Works  are  at 

Giovanni  Cimabue 

certain  Greeks 

firft  revived  paint- 

Hiftory 

Florence, 

60 

almoft  all  perifhed. 

Andrea  Taffi  - 

Aoollonius,  a Greek 

ing 

revived  Mofaic  - 

Hiftory 

Flor.  1300 

Florence  1294 

81 

unknown. 

Giotto 

Cimabue 

quitted  the  (lift 

Hiftory 

Florence  1336 

60 

Rome,  St.  Peter’s,  Arez- 

Buonamico Buffal- 

Andrea  Taffi 

manner  of  the 
Greeks 

Hiftory 

Florence  1 340 

78 

zo — Mofaics.  Affifi. 
Pifa,  Campo-Santo. 

macco 

Ambrogio  Lorenzetti 

Giotto 

. 

Hiftory 

Sienna  13  yd 

83 

Pietro  Cavallini 

Giotto 

. 

Hiftory 

Rome  1364 

85 

Rome,  St.  Paolo  furor 

Simon  Memmi  - 

Giotto 

Portraits 

Sienna,  Flo- 

60 

della  Citta. 

Andrea  Orgagna 

imitated  Giotto 

Hiftory 

rence  1345 

Florence  1389 

60 

Florence,  the  Dome. 

Tomafo  Giottino 

imitated  Giotto 

- 

Hiftory 

Florence  1356 

32 

Paolo  Uccel'o  ► 

Antonio  Venetiano 

tirft  who  itudied 

Birds, 

Florence  1432 

83 

Maflbliro 

Lorenzo  Ghiberti 

perfpedlive 
gave  more  grace 

fome  Hif. 
Hiftory 

Florence  1418 

37 

Mafaccio 

and  Gher.  Star- 
nina 

Maflolino 

to  his  figures 
and  drapery 

Hiftory 

Florence  1443 

24 

Florence. 

Fra.  Giov.  Angelico 

Giottino 

. 

Hift.  Mi- 

Florence, 

68 

Florence,  the  Palace,  in 

da  Fiefole 

Antonella  da  Meflina 

John  Van  Eyck 

introduced  oil- 

niatures 

Hiftory 

Rome  1455 
Meflina  1473 

49 

the  apartments  of,  the 
old  pictures. 

Fra.  Filippo  Lippi  - 

Mafaccio 

painting  into 
Italy 

began  to  paint 

Hiftory 

Florence, 

69 

Florence,  the  Palace. 

Andrea  del  Caftagno, 

Domenico  Vene- 

figures larger 
than  life 

painted  in  oil  firft 

Hiftory 

Rome  1488 

Florence  1480 

71 

detto  DegP  Impic- 
cati 

Gentile  del  Fabriano  - 

tiano 

Giovanni  da  Fiefole 

at  Florence 

Hiftory 

Verona  1412 

80 

Rome,  S.  Giov.  Latera- 

Giacomo  Bellini 

Gentile  del  Fabriano 

Hiftory 

Venice  1470 

no,  S.  Mar.  Maggiore. 

Gentile  Bellini  1 

f Giacomo  their  fa- 

Hiftory 

Venice  iyot 

80 

Venice,  iYi  fome  cabinets. 

Giovanni  Bellini  J 

1 ther 

* 

Hiftory 

Venice  1512 

90 

Cofmo  Rofielli  - 

. 

. 

Hiftory 

Florence, 

68 

Rome,  Capella  Siftina. 

Domenico  Ghirlandaio 

Alefland.  Baldovi- 

lively  colouring, 

Hiftory 

Rome  1484 

Florence  1493 

44 

Florence,  Palace,  Clofet 

Andrea  Verocchio 

netti 

Giacomo  Squaf- 

genteel  defign- 
ing,  and  good 
airs 

obfervation  of  per- 

Hiftory 

Florence  1488 

56 

of  Madama. 

Andrea  Mantegna 

cione 

fpeftive 

Hiftory 

Padua,  Man- 

66 

Florence,  Rome,  apart- 

Filippo Lippi  - 

Fra.  Philippo  his  fa- 

Hiftory 

tua  1517 

Florence  1505 

69 

ments  oflnnocent  VIII 
at  the  Belvedere  chapel. 

Pietro  Perugino 

ther,  and  Sandro 
Boticelli 

Andrea  Verocchio 

Hiftory 

Perugia, 

78 

Rome,  Pal.  Borghefe, 

Bernardino  Pinturic- 
chio 

Pietro  Perugino 

Hiftory 

Rome  1524 
Florence, 

Sienna  1513 

59 

&c. 

Sienna,  library  of  the 
Dome,  Rome,  Santa 
Croce  in  Gierufalem- 
me;  Madonna  dell  Po- 
polo,-  &c. 
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Names. 

Studied  under 

Excelled  in 

Painted 

Country,  Place,  and 
Year  of  their  Death. 

> 

°£ 

Principal  Works  are  at 

Francefco  Francia 

Marco  Zoppo 

firft  confiderable 
matter  of  the 
Bolognefe 
fchool 

Hiftory 

Bologna  1518 

68 

Bologna,  in  feveral 
churches. 

Bartolomeo  Ramen- 
ghi,  detto  11  Bag- 

Francefco  Francia 

foft  and  flefhy  co- 
louring 

Hiftory 

Bologna  1541 

48 

Bologna. 

nacavallo 

Innocenzo  Francuzzi, 

Francefco  Francia 

correct  drawing  - 

Hiftory 

Bologna  

— 

Bologna. 

F ran  ce  fco  T urbido, 

Giorgione 

. 

Portraits 

Verona  1521 

81 

dette  11  Mauro 

Luca  Signorelli 

Pietro  della  Fran- 
cefca 

* 

Hiftory 

Cortona  1521 

82 

Lionardo  da  Vinci 

exquifite  defin- 
ing 

Hitt,  and 
Portraits 

Milan,  Paris  7 

75 

Milan, theDominicans,the 
Academy  ; Florence, 
Pal.  Pitti;  Rome,  Pal. 
Borghefe,  Barberini. 

Giorgio  Giorgione 

imitated  Leonardo's 
manner 

management  ofthe 
clair-obfcure, 
and  colouring 

Hitt,  and 
Portraits 

Caftle  Franco  nel 
T revigiano, 
Venice,  1511 

33 

Venice  ; Florence,  Pal. 
Pitti  ; Rome,  Pal. 
Pamphili. 

Antonio  da  Cor- 
reggio 

divine  colouring 
and  morbidez- 
za  of  his  flelh  ; 
angelical  grace 
and  joyous  airs 
of  his  figures 
and  clair-ob- 
fcure 

Hitt,  and 
Portraits 

Correggio  nel 
Reggiano  1534 

40 

Modena,  the  Duke’s  Col- 
lections ; Parma,  the 
Dome,  Saint  Antonio 
abbate,  S.  Giovanni 
del  Monte,  fan  Sepul- 
cro;  Florence,  the  Pa- 
lace; Paris,  the  Palais 
Royal,  &c.  Naples,  the 
King’s  Collections. 
Drefden. 

Mariotto  Albertinelli 

Cofmo  Rofelli 

- 

Hiftory 

Florence  1320 

45 

Baccio,  detto  Fra. 
Bartolomeo  di  S. 

Cofmo  Rofelli 

grandeur  of  ftyle 
in  draperies 

Hiftory 

Florence  1517 

48 

Marco 

Pietro  di  Cofimo 

Cofmo  Rofelli  ' - 

- 

Grotefq. 

andmonft. 

Florence  1521 

80 

Raphaelino  del  Garbo 

Filippo  Lippi 

- 

Hiftory 

Florence  1329 

58 

Michael  Angelo  Bu- 
onarotta 

Dominico  Ghirlan- 
daio 

great  correftnefs 
of  defign,  grand 
& terrible  fub- 
jefts,  profound 
knowledge  of 
the  anatomical 

Hiftory 

Chiufi,  preffo  d’ 
Arezzo;  Rome 
1564 

90 

Rome,  Capella,  Siftina, 
Capella  Paulina,  S. 
Giovanni  Laterano ; 
Florence,  the  Palace. 

Raffaelle  Sanzio  d’ 

Pietro  Perugino : 

in  every  part  of 

Hift. and 

Urbino,  Rome 

37 

Rome,  the  Vatican,  S. 

Urbino 

corrected  his  man- 
ner upon  feeing 
the  works  of  Lio- 
nardo da  Vinci 
and  Michael  An- 
gelo 

painting,  but 
chiefly  in  the 
thought,  com- 
pofition,  ex- 
preffion,  and 
drawing 

Portraits 

1520 

Pietro,  in  Montorio  ; 
S.  Aguftino,  the 
Lungara,  &c. ; Flo- 
rence, the  Palace ; 
France,  Verfailles,  the 
Palais  Royal ; Eng- 
land, Hampton-Court; 
Naples,  the  King’s 
Collection. 

Titiano  Vecelli 

Giovanni  Bellini  and 
Giorgione 

the  clair-obfcure 
& all  the  beau- 
ties of  colour- 

Hift. and 
Portraits 

Cadore  nel  Friu- 
lefe ; Venice 
1576 

99 

Venice  ; Rome,  in  many 
Collections ; Spain  ; 
England,  &c. 

Domenico  Puligo 

Domenico  Ghirlan- 

mg 

Hiftory 

Florence  1525 

52 

Tlmoteo  Urbino 

Rafaelle 

the  fame  as  his 
matter 

Hiftory 

Urbino  1324 

54 

Rome,  Madonna  della 
Pace. 
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Country,  Place,  and  < 
Year  of  their  Death. 

2. 

Principal  Works  are  at 

Vicenzo  da  San  Gemi- 
niano 

Hafaelle 

Hiftory 

S.  Geminiano 

1527 

5 2 

Rome,  the  Vatican. 

Lorenzo  di  Credi 

Andrea  Verocchio, 
imitated  Lionardo 
da  Vinci 

Hiftory 

Florence  1530 

Balthazar  Peruzzi 

' 

Hiftory, 

buildings 

Sienna,  Rome 

*536 

55 

Rome,  Madonna  della 
Pace. 

Giovanni  Francefco 
Penni,  detto  il  Fat- 
tore 

Rafaelle 

rood  imitation  of 
his  mafter,  and, 
great  difpatch 

Hiftory 

Rome,  Naples 

1528 

40 

Rome,  the  Vatican ; 
Lungara. 

Giuho  Romano 

Rafaelle 

in  poetic  imagery 

Hiftory 

Rome,  Mantua 
1546 

54 

Rome,  Vatican,  &c. 
Mantua,  the  Palace 
Te. 

Peligrino  di  Modena  - 

Rafaelle 

- 

Hiftory 

Modena  1538 

— 

Pierino  Buona.corvi, 
detto  Perin  delVago 

Rafaelle 

- 

Hiftory 

Florence,  Rome 
i$47 

47 

Rome,  Vatican ; Genoa, 
Pal.  Doria. 

Giovanni  da  Udina  - 

Rafaelle 

animals,  flowers, 
and  fruits 

Grotefq. 

Udina,  Rome 

156  4 

70 

Rome,  Vatican,  & c. 

Andrea  del  Sarto 

Pietro  di  Cofimo  - 

natural  and  grace- 
ful airs, and  cor- 
rect drawing ; a 
bright  manner 
of  colouring 

Hiftory 

Port. 

Florence  1530 

42 

Florence,  the  Palace, 
Monafterio  de  Scalzi, 
&c. ; Rome,  Pal.  Bor- 
ghefe,  &c. ; Naples, 
King’s  Colleftion. 

Francia  Bigio 

Mariotco  Alberti- 
nelli 

painted  in  com- 
pany with  and 
like  Andrea 

Hiftory 

Florence  

4i 

Sebaftiano,  detto  Fra- 

Giov.  Bellini ; Il 

painted  in  the 

Hiftory 

Venice,  Rome 

62 

Rome,  S.  Pietro  in 

del  Piombo 

Giorgione,  M. 
Angelo 

ftrong  and  cor- 
real manner  of 
this  laft,  and 
coloured  better 

Portr. 

1547 

Montorio,  Cap.  Chigi; 
France,  Palais  Royal. 

Orazio  Sammachini  - 

Il  Bagnacavallo,  In- 
nocenzo  d’lmola 

- 

Hiftory 

Bologna  1377 

45 

Lorenzetto  Sabattini 

the  fame 

- 

Hiftory 

Bologna  



Profpero  Fontana 

the  fame 

- 

Hif.  Por. 

Bologna  



Lavinia  Fontana 

Profpero  her  father 

- 

Hif.  Por. 

Bologna  1602 

5° 

Pelegrino  Tibaldi 

Il  Bagnacavallo,  In- 
nocenzo  d’lmola 

a ftrong  Michael 
Angelo  manner 

Hiftory 

Bologna,  Milan 
IS92 

70 

Bologna,  the  Academy ; 
Spain,  the  Efcurial, 

Primaticcio,  detto  il 
Bologna 

the  fame  ; Julio  Ro- 
mano 

genteelnefs  and  vi- 
vacity of  ima- 
gination 

Hiftory 

Bologna,'  France 
1570 

80 

Fontainbleau ; Chateau 
de  Beauregard  pres  de 
Blois. 

Nicolo  Bolognefe,  det- 
to Me  (Ter  Nicolo 

Primaticcio 

fkilful  execution 

Hiftory 

Modena  1372 

. 60 

Fontainbleau 

Il  Doffo 

Lorenzo  Cofta,  Ti- 
tian 

- 

Hiftory 

landfc. 

Ferrara,  Ferrara 

i — 

Bernazzano  da  Milano 

Animals, 

landfc. 

& fruits 

Milan  155c 

> — 

Giovanni  Martino  da 
Udina 

Giov.  Bellini 

' 

Hiftory 

Udina,  Venice 
I564 

: 70 

Pelegrino  da  fan  Da- 
nielo 

the  fame 

* 

Hiftory 

Venice  

Giovanni  Antonio  Re- 
gillo,  detto  Licinio 
da  Pordenone 

• Giorgione 

• fine  colouring 

Hiftory 

Portraits 

Pordenone  nel 

Friuli,  Venice 
154c 

! 56 
t 

i Venice. 

Girolamo  da  Trevigi 

- 

“ 

Hiftory 

buildings 

Il  Truigiano, 
Engl.  1544 

S6 

[ 

Polidoro  da  Caravag- 

-  Rafaelle 

- the  correftnefs  ol 

: Hiftory 

Caravaggio,  Mef 

■ 51 

Rome,  Pal.  Barberini, 

gio 

defign  and  imi- 
tation of  the 
antique  chief!) 
in  chiaro-fcuro 

fina  1 545 

1 

Mafchera  d’Oro,  Cafa 
di  Belloni. 
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Year  of  their  Death. 

lir 

a. 

Principal  Works  are  at 

11  Maturino 

Rafaelle 

the  fame ; they 
always  painted 
together 

great  delicacy  and 

’ | Hiftory 

l 

Florence 

1527 

’ 31 

Francefco  Mazzuolo, 

imitated  Rafaelle 

1 Hiftory 

Parma 

154c 

> 3* 

i Parma,  the  Dome,  Ma- 

detto 11  Parmegianc 

genteelnefs  of 

donna  della  Steccata  ; 

drawing 

in  many  colleftions. 

Girolamo  Mezzuoli 

Francefco,  his  coulit 

whom  he  always 

; Hiftory 

Parma 

■ Parma,  San  Sepolcro. 

imitated 

Giacomo  Palma,  dettc 

Titian  and  others 

warm  and  mellow 

Hif.  Por. 

Venice 

^96 

1 48 

1 Venice,  and  in  feveral 

11  Vecchio 
Loren  ze  Lotto 

imitated  Bellini  ant 

tints 

- 

Hif.  Por. 

Venice 

colie  ftions. 

1544 

■ 36 

Giorgione 

Francefco  Monfignori 

Bellini  - 

Portraits 

Venice 

1519 

1 64 

Domenico  Beccafumio 

imitated  Pietro  Pe 

. 

Hiftory 

Sienna 

J549 

1 65 

Sienna,  Pavement  of  the 

Meccarino 

rugino 

Dome. 

Giacomo  Pontormo 

Lionardo  da  Vinci 

. 

Hiftory 

Florenee 

15-58 

65 

Florence. 

Albertinelli;  An- 
drea  del  Sarto 

Girolamo  Genga 

Pietro  Perugiro 

. 

Hiftory 

Urbino 

75 

Giov.  Antonio  da  Ver- 

Hiftory 

zelli,  detto  11  Sodo- 

J554 

Baftiano  Ariftotile 

. 

Hiftory 

Florence 

W 

70 

Benvenuto  Garofalo  - 

Baldini,  Lorenzo 
Colta 

Garofalo,  he  imi- 

like  Rafaelle 

Hiftory 

Ferrara 

*559 

78 

In  a few  collections. 

Girolamo  da  Carpi  - 

. 

Hiftory 

Ferrara 

1556 

55 

tated  Correggio 

Giov.  Francefco  Bezzi, 
detto  11  Nofadella 
Ercole  Procaccini 

j Pelegrino  Tibaldi  - 

* 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

1571 

— 

Bologna. 

1 the  fame 

. 

Hiftory 

Bologna 



_ 

Bartolomeo  1 

jthe  fame 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

— 

— 

tre  figli  J r0tt' 
Francefco  Salviati 

| Andrea  del  Sarto  - 

Hiftory 

Florence 

1563 

54 

Florence. 

Giorgio  Vafari  - 

the  fame 

- 

Hif.  Por. 

Florence 

1584 

68 

Rome,  Santa  Croce;  Flo- 

I 

rence,  the  Palace. 

Daniel  Ricciarelli, 

11  Sodoma  ; Balda- 

in  completion  of 

Hiftory 

Volterra 

1566 

57 

Rome,  S.  Trinita  del 

detto  da  Volterra 

far  Peruzzi 

character 

Monte,  S.  Agoftino. 

Taddeo  Zucchero 

ftudied  Rafaelle 

- 

Hif.  Por. 

St.  Angelc 

> in 

37 

Rome,  the  Caprarola,  Pal. 

FredericoZucchero  - 

painted  with  his 

Hif.  Por. 

Vado,  nell’ Ur- 
bino Rome  . 

1566 

Farnefe. 

Rome,  feveral  collections. 

66 

brother 

1609 

Bartolomeo  Cell 

11  Nofadella  - 

_ 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

79 

Dionigi  Calvart 

Profpero  Fontana  - 

- 

Hiftory 

Antwerp,  Bo- 

54 

logna 

1619 

John  of  Bruges  - 

Hubert  Van  Eyck 

faid  to  have  in- 

Hif. Por. 

Venlo  in  Guel- 

Ghent,  the  cathedral. 

vented  oil- 

ders,  Bruges 

Albert  Durcr  - 

Hupfe  Martin 

painting  ^ 

Hif.  Por. 

Nuremberg 

1528 

57 

In  many  collections. 

Quintin  Matfys,  called 

Nature,  high 

Hif.  Por 

Antwerp 

1529 

69 

Antwerp,  the  cathedral ; 

the  Smith  of  Ant- 

finilhing 

England,  in  collections. 

Lucas  Jacob,  called  < 

Cornelius  Engelbert 

Hif.  Por. 

Leyden 

1533 

Leyden,  Hotel  de  Ville, 

Luca  d’Ollanda 

many  collections. 

Peter  Brueghel,  called  ] 

Peter  Koek 

Brueghel  near  1 

5o 

Old  Brueghel 

Hif.  Por.  : 

Breda 

1 57° 

John  Holben,  called 

f 

Treat  Nature,  ex-  ] 

Bali  I,  London 

46  1 

Bafil,  Hotel  de  Ville  ; 

Hans  Holben 

treme  finifhing 

J444 

England  in  many  col- 
lections. 

Roger  Vandenfyde  - J 

lohn  Van  Eyck 

- ] 

Hiftory  ] 

Bruges 

j" 

- 1 

3ruflels,  Hotel  de  Ville. 

9 
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'S  Principal  Works  are  at 

John  Schorel 

Jacob  Cornil  - 

- 

Hiftory 

Alcmaer,  Utrecht 
1562 

Antwerp  1465  1 

67 

Matthias  Cock  - 

. 

Landfc. 

5* 

Martin  Heemlkirke 

John  Schorel 

Droll 

Heemlkirke, 

76 

figures 

Haerlem  1574 

Fran$ois  Floris,  called 

Lambart  de  Liege 

Hiftory 

Antwerp  1570  < 

y° 

Franc-Flore 

Francefco  Vecelli 

Titian,  his  brother 

Portraits 

Venice  - 

Orazio  Vecelli  - 

Titian,  his  father 

Por.  Hif. 

Venice  1579  ( 

56 

Nadalino  di  Marano  7 

Titian  - 

colour 

Portraits 

Murano,  Venice  - 

Damiano  Mazza 

Titian  - 

Hif.  Por. 

Padua  - 

Girolamo  di  Titiano  - 

Titian  - 

Hif.  Por. 

Venice  - 

Paris  Bordone  - 

Titian  - 

colour 

Hif.  Por. 

Venice  1^88  7 

5 

Andrea  Schiavone 

Titian  - 

Hiftory 

Sebenico,  Venice  6 

lo 

1582 

Aleflandro  Bo^ivincino, 

Titian,  imitated  Ra- 

Hiftory 

Brefcia  1564  5 

0 

detto,  11  Moretto 

faelle 

Girolamo  Romanino 

Titian  - 

Hiftory 

Brefcia  1567  6 

3 

11  Muttano 

Titian,  Tad.  Zuc- 

Landf.  • 

Brefcia,  Rome  6 

2 

chero 

Portraits 

1590 

Pirro  Ligorio  - 

Giulio  Romano 

- 

Antique 

Naples  1573  8 

0 

monu- 

ments and 
buildings 

Dom.  Giulio  Clovio  • 

Giulio  Romano 

chafte  and  gen- 

Minia- 

Sclavonia, Rome  8 

0 Rome,  Vatican  Library 

teel  colouring, 

ture,  Hif- 

1578 

Florence,  the  Palace  ; 

fomewhatofM. 

tory 

Naples,  King’s  Collec- 

Ang. in  the 
drawing 

tion. 

11  Bronzino,  Angelo- 
Allori 

Aleflandro  Allori 

Giacomo  Pontormo 

Hif.  Por. 

Florence  1580  6i 

9 

Bronzino,  his  uncle 
Dionigi  Calvart 

Hiftory 

Florence  1607  7: 

2 

Giacomo  Sementi 

_ 

Hiftory 

Florence  1625  41 

> 

Marcello  Venufto 

Perin  del  Vaga 

. 

Hiftory 

Mantua  1576  6: 

1 

Marco  da  Faenza 

. 

Hiftory 

Faenza  

Girolamo  da  Sermo- 

Perin  del  Vaga 

- 

Hiftory 

Sermonetta  1530  4< 

5 

netta 

Battifta  Naldino 

11  Bronzino  - 

. 

Hiftory 

Fl«rence 

Nicolo  del  Pomerancio 

. 

. 

Hiftory 

Pomerancio  1626  7* 

(■ 

Jean  Coufin  - 

- 

commonly  upon 

Hiftory 

Soucy  proche  de  — 

. Vincennes,  the  Minims  ; 

glafs 

Sens ; Paris 

Paris. 

„ ti  I589 

Michael  Coxis  - 

Van  Orlay,  Raffaelle 

Hiftory 

Mechlin,  An-  95 

twerp  1592 

John  Bol 

_ 

Miniature  1 

Mechlin,  Bruf-  55 

> 

Landfc. 

fels  1593 

Peter  Porbus  - 

- 

- 

] 

Bruges  1583  73 

Antony  More  - 

John  Schorel  - 

. ] 

Por.  Hif.  1 

Utrecht  1575  56 

George  Hoefnaghel  - 

' * 

< 

1 

^iews  of  j 

:ities 

andfc. 

Antwerp  1600  — 

Milan  ; Genoa,  the  An- 
nonciate  St.  Maria  Ca- 

Camillo  Procaccini  - 

Ercole,  his  father ; ; 
Profpero  Fontana 

1 dark,  flrong,  1 
exprelflve  man- 

Hiftory  1 

Bologna,  80 

Milan  1626 

Giulio  Cefare  Procac- 

Ercole, his  father  ; ; 
Profpero  Fontana 

i dark,  ftrong,  1 

Hiftory  1 

Bologna,  78 

Milan  ; Genoa,  the  An- 

cini 

expreflive  man- 

Milan 1626 

nonciate  St.  Maria  Ca- 

ner 

rignano. 

Jude  Indocus  Van- 

ftudied  in  Italy 

. ] 

Hiftory  I 

3ruflels,  Ger-  62 

Winghen  - 

many  1603 

I 2 


POINTING. 


Names. 

Studied  under 

Excelled  in 

Painted  j 

Country,  Plac 
Year  of  their  ] 

e,  and  , 
Dealh. 

% 

Principal  Works  are  at 

John  Strada  - 

ludied  in  Italy 

Battles,  | ] 

Bruges,  Flo- 

68 

1 

aunting 

rence 

1604 

Bartholomew  Sprang- 

- 

Hiftory 

A.ntw.  Vienna 

77 

her 

1623 

Michael  John  Miervelt 

Ant.  Blockland 

Portraits 

Delft 

1641 

73 

Paolo  Cagliari,  detto 

Antonio  Badiglio  - 

rich  and  noble 

Hiftory, 

Verona,  Venice 

58j 

Venice,  and  almoft  every 
where. 

Paul  Veronefe 

compofition ; 
fine  warm  co- 
louring 

Portraits 

1588 

Carlo  Cagliari  - 

Paolo,  his  father  - 

imitated  his  man- 

the  fame 

Venice 

1596 

26 

Benedetto  Cagliari 

the  fame 

the  fame  - 

the  fame 

the  fame 

1598 

60' 

Gabrielle  Cagliari 

the  fame 

the  fame 

the  fame 

the  fame 

1631 

63 

Battifta  Zelotti  - 

Antonio  Badiglio, 

- 

Hiftory, 

Venice 

1592 

60 

worked  with  Paul 

chiefly  in 

Veronefe 

Frefco 

Giacomo  da  Ponte, 

Francefco,  his 

much  nature,  and 

Ruftic 

Vicenza 

1592 

82 

Venice,  & c. 

detto  11  Baflano 

father,  Bonifacio 

fine  colouring 

Figures, 

Venetiano,  imi- 

Animals, 

tated  Titian 

Por.  Hif. 

Francefco  Baflano 

Giacomo,  his  father 

imitated  his  man- 

the  fame 

Venice 

1594 

84 

ner,  and  copied 
his  piftures 

Leandro  Baflano 

the  fame 

the  fame  - 

the  fame 

Venice 

1623 

65 

Giambattifta  Baflano  - 

the  fame  - 

the  fame 

the  fame 

Venice 

1613 

60 

Girolamo  Baflano 

the  fame 

the  fame  - 

the  fame 

Venice 

1622 

62 

Giacomo  Robulli, 

Titian,  in  his  draw- 

the  boldnefs  and 

Hiftory, 

Venice 

1594 

82 

Venice,  and  every  where. 

detto  11  Tintoretto  - 

ing  imitated  Mi- 
chael Angelo 

foftnefs  of  his 
pencil;  variety 
and  corre&nefs 
of  defign  ; fel- 
dom  finifhed 
neatly 

Portraits 

Marietto  Tintoretto  - 

Tintoret,  her  father 

Portraits 

Venice 

I59C 

3° 

Paul  Francefchi 

Tintoret 

; 1 ’ - 

Landfc. 

— 

1596 

» 76 

Martin  de  Vos  - 

Tintoret 

- 

Landfc. 

Germany 

1604I  84 

John  Rothenamer 

Tintoret  - 

defigned  after  his 

Hiftory 

Munich 

f6c6  42 

manner 

Paolo  Farinato  - 

Antonio  Badiglio  - 

- 

Hiftory 

Verona 

1606  84 

Verona. 

Marco  Vecelli  - 

Titian,  his  nncle  - 

_ 

Venice 

1611 

[66 

Livio  Agrefti  - 

Perin  del  Vago 

_ 

Hiftory 

, Forli 

178c 

> — 

Marco  da  Sienna 

Dan.  Volterra 

- 

Hiftory 

Sienna 

l?67  77 

Giacomo  Rocca 

. Dan.  Voherra 

- 

Hiftory 

Rome 

— 

— 

Frederico  Barocci 

ftudied  Raffaelle 

fine  genteel  draw- 

Hif. Por. 

Urbino,  Rome 

84 

ing 

161: 

2 

11  Cavaliero  FranceLo 

i Fred.  Baroccio 

correct  defign  and 

Hiftory 

Sienna,  Rome 

51 

Sienna ; Rome,  St. 

Vanni 

agreeable  co- 

f  61  j 

5 

Peters ; Genoa,  Santa 

louring 

Marta  in  Cat  ignano. 

Michael  Angelo 

Cav.  Apino  - 

• a ftrong  and  clofe 

Hiftory, 

Caravaggi 

0 in 

4c 

1 Rome.  Pal.  Barberini ; 

Amerigi,  detto, 
11  Caravaggi 

imitation  of  na- 

humour- 

Lombardy, 

feveral  collections. 

ture,  but  with- 
out choice;  ex- 
quifite  colour 

; >ig 

• ous 
- figures 

Rome 

160 

9 

Lodovico  Caracci 

- Profpero  Fontano  ■ 

7 exquifite  defign  : 

; Hiftory 

Bologna 

j6i 

9 64 

; Modena,  Pal  Ducale ; 

noble  and  pro 

Bologna  S Michel  in 

per  compofi 

Bofco,  S.  Giorgio, 

tion  ; ftrong 
and  harmoni 
ous  colouring 

La  Certofa,  &c. 

PAINTING. 


Names. 

Studied  under 

Excelled  in 

Fainted 

Country.  Pla 
Year  of  their 

Death. 

> 
is  ' 
a. 

Principal  Works  are  at 

Agoftino  Caracci 

Ludovico,  his  coufin 

Smilarly  accom- 

Hiftory, 

Bologna, 

“1 
44 1 

Parma,  Villa  Ducale ; 

plifhed 

Portraits, 

Parma 

1602 

Bologna,  Pal.  Mag:  a- 

Landfc. 

ni,  La  Certofk. 

Annibale  Caracci 

Ludovico,  his  coufin 

fimilarly  accom- 

Hiftory, 

Bologna, 

49 

Rome,  Pal.  Farnefe,  &c. 

plifhed 

Portraits, 

Landfc. 

Rome 

1609 

Bologna,  S Giorgio, 
&c.  feveral  colle&ions. 

Domenico  Zampieri, 

the  Caracci 

correft  defign. 

Hiftory, 

Bologna, 

60 

Rome,  S.  Girolamo  della 

detto,  11  Domeni- 

ftrong  & mov- 

Portraits 

Naples 

1641 

Carita,  Santa  Maria 

chino 

ing  exprefiion 

Traftavere,  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle,  S.  Andrea 
in  Monte  Celio,  Grot- 
ta  Ferrata,  Pal.  Ludo- 
vifio ; S.  Peter’s,  S. 

Carlo  a Catinari,  S. 

Silveftro,  &c. 

Guido  Reni 

Dionigi  Calvart,the 

divine  and  grace- 

Hiftory, 

Bologna 

1642 

68 

Rome,  Pal.  Rofpigliofi, 

Caracci 

ful  airs  and  at- 
titudes,gayand 
lightfome  co- 
louring 

Portraits 

Pal.  Spada,  Capucini, 
S.  Andrea  della  Valla, 

&c.  Bologna,  Mendi- 
cant!, S.  Domenico, 

S.  Michel  in  Bofco ; 
and  in  many  .collec- 

tions. 

Cav.  Giov.  Lanfranco 

the  Caracci 

great  force,  and 

Hiftory 

Parma, 

66 

Rome,  S.  Andrea  della 

fufeore,  chiefly 

Naples 

1647 

Valle  ; Naples,  S. 

in  frefco 

Carlo  de  Catinari ; 
La  Capella  del  Te- 
foro. 

Francefco  Albani 

Dionigi  Calvart,  the 

genteel  poetical 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

1660 

82 

The  Duke  of  Modena’s 

Caracci 

fancy,  beautiful 

and  many  other  cabi- 

airy colouring  ; 
his  nymphs  and 
boys  are  mod 
admired 

nets. 

Lucio  Maflari 

the  Caracci 

- 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

1633 

64 

Bologna,  S.  Michel  in 

Bofco. 

Sifto  Badalocchio  - 

Annibal  Caracci 

. 

Hiftory 

Parma 



— 

Rome,  Pal.  Verofpi. 

Antonio  Caracci  - 

Annibal,  his  uncle 

- 

Hiftory 

Bologna, 

35 

Rome,  S.  Bartolomeo  nell 

Rome 

l6l8 

Ifola. 

Giufeppe  Pini,  detto. 

Raffaeileda  Rheggio 

the  vivacity  and 

Hiftory 

Arpino, 

80 

Rome,  the  Capitol,  &c. 

Cavalier  Arpino 

force  of  his 
compofition 

Rome 

1640 

11  Paduano  - 

- 

. 

Portraits 

Padua 



— 

11  Cigoli 

Andrea  del  Sarto 

- 

Hiftory 

Florence 

16T3 

54 

Domenico  Feri 

Cigoli 

- 

Hiftory 

Rome 

1624 

35 

Cherubino  Alberti 

Hiftory 

Rome 

l6lj 

63 

Cavaliere  Paffignano 

Frederic  Zucchero 

Hiftory 

Florence 

1638 

80 

Florence,  the  Dome. 

Orazio  Gentilefchi 

Aurelio  Lowi  - 

. 

Hiftory 

Pifa 

1647 

84 

Filippo  d’ Angeli,  det- 

- 

Landfc. 

Rome, 

40 

to,  11  Napolitano 

Naples 

1640 

Paul  Brill 

after  Titian  and  An- 

- 

Landfc. 

Antwerp, 

72 

Rome,  Vatican,  Pal. 

nibale 

Rome 

1626 

Borghefe,  many  col- 

Matthew  Brill 

- . 

worked  withPaul, 

Landfc. 

Antwerp, 

34 

ledlitjns. 

his  brother 

Rome 

1584 

Pietro  Paolo  Gobbo 

- 

Fruit, 

Landfc. 

Cortona 

1640 

60 

11  Viola 

Annibal  Caracci 

' ‘ 

Landfc. 

Rome 

1622 

50 

Rome,  Vigna  Montalta, 
Vigna  Aldobrandina, 
Vigna  pia. 

; Roland  Saveri 

imitated  Paul  Brill 

much  finilhing, 

Landfc. 

— 

1639 

63 

but  dry 

IO 


PAINTING. 


Names. 

Studied  under 

Excelled  in 

Painted 

Country,  Place,  and 
Year  of  their  Death. 

f 

Principal  Works  are  at 

Bartolomeo  Manfredi 

M.  Angelo  Cara- 

- 

Hiftory 

Mantua 

— 

Carlo  Saracino 

imitated  Caravag- 

- 

Hiftory 

Venice 

1625 

40 

11  Velentino 

M.  Angelo  Cara- 

* 

Hiftory 

France 

1632 

32 

Giufeppe  Ribera,  dct- 
to,Lo  Spagnuoletto 

M.  Angelo  Cara- 
vaggio 

a dark  ftrong 
manner ; dif- 
mal  and  cruel 
fubje&s 

Hiftory 

Valencia 

1656 

67 

Naples,  & c.  many  col- 
le&ions. 

John  Mompre 

Henry  Cornelius 
Wroon,  or  Vroon 

ftudied  nature 
Corn.  Henrickfon 

Land- 

fcape 

Sea-ports, 

Ships 

Antwerp 

Haerlem, 

Rome 

- 

Agoftino  Tafli 

Paul  Brill 

Ships, 

Tempefts, 

Land- 

fcapes, 

Fruit, 

Perfpec- 

Bologna 

; 

Genoa  ; Leghorn  ; on 
the  outfides  of  houfes. 

Fra.  MatteoZaccolino 

- 

- 

Perfpec- 

tive 

Rome 

1630 

40 

Rome,  St.  Silveilro. 

Antonio  Tempefta 

John  Strada 

freedom  of  ftyle 

Animals, 

Battles, 

Huntings 

Florence 

1630 

75 

Florence,  &c. 

! 

O&avius  Van  Veen, 
called  Otho  Vaenius 

- 

* 

Hiftory 

Leyden 

1634 

78 

Jean  Le  Clerc  - 

Carlo  Saracino 

- 

Hiftory 

Nancy 

1622 

— 

Nancy,  Les  Jefuits. 

Simon  Vouet  - 

Laurent,  his  father 

- 

Hif.  Por. 

Paris;  Paris  164.1 

59 

Paris,  in  many  churches. 

Peter  Noefs 

Henry  Steinwick  - 

- 

Perfpec. 

Antwerp 

1651 

8 5 

Henry  Steinwick 

John  De  Vries 

neatnefs 

Buildings 
places  il- 
luminated 
by  fire  and 
candles 

Steinwick 

1603 

| 

53 

Theodore  Rombouts  - 

Abraham  Janfens  - 

- 

Low  life 

Antwerp 

1640 

43 

Gerard  Segres  - 

Abraham  Janfens  - 

imitated  M.  A. 
Caravaggio 

- - 

Antwerp 

16J1 1 

62 

Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens 

Otho  Vaenius 

admirable  colour- 
ing; great  mag- 
nificence & har- 
mony of  com- 
pofition : a gay 
and  lightfome 
manner 

Hiftory, 
Portraits 
Landfc.  1 

Antwerp 

1641 1 

63 

Flanders,  Holland,  &c. 
Dufleldorp;  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine’s  Collec. 
France,  Palais  Luxem- 
burgh,  See.  England, 
Whitehall,  &c.  Genoa, 
St.  Ambrofio,  &c. 

Sir  Antony  Vandyck 

Rubens 

his  mailer's  ex- 
cellencies with 
more  grace  and 
corre&nefs 

Portraits 

Hiftory 

Antwerp  London 
1641 

42 

Genoa,  Pal.  Durazzo, 
Sec.  Flanders,  Holland, 
&c.  France,  Verfailles, 
&c.  England,  the  Pem- 
broke and  Walpole 
Colledlions,  &c. 

Rembrandt 

great  knowledge 
and  execution 
of  the  clair- 
obfcure ; high 
finiihing,  fome- 
times  a very 
bold  pencil  and 
diftinft  colour- 
ing ; vail  na- 
ture 

Hiftory 
Portraits 
Low  life 

1674 

68 

France,  King’*  and  Mon- 
fieur’s  CoDeAions,  Sec. 
Sec.  Florence,  the  Pa- 
lace, Amfterdam,  &c. 

PAINTING. 


Names. 

Studied  under 

Excelled  in 

Paiuted 

Country,  Place,  ant 
Year  of  their  Death. 

2. 

Principal  Works  are  at 

Cornelius  Polembourg 

Abraham  Bloemart 

high  finilh  - 

• Miniature 
Landfc. 
with  fi- 

Utrecht 

1660 

74 

Many  cabinets. 

gures 

John  Brueghel,  called 

Old  Brueghel,  his 

extreme  neatnefs 

Little 

Bruflels 

1625 

65 

Velvet  Brueghel 

father 

1 and  finilhing 

landfc. 

with 

figures, 

animals 

and 

flowers 

Mofes,  called  the 

Corn.  Polembourg 

Small 

— 

1650 

— 

Little 

landfc. 

with 

figures 

F.  Dan  Legres 

Young  Brueghel  - 

- 

Flowers 

Antwerp 

1666 

70 

Gafpar  Craes  - 

Coxis 

- 

- 

Bruffels 

1669 

84 

Bartholomew  Briem- 
berg 

John  Affelyn,  called 

ftudied  at  Rome  - 

- 

Landfc. 

— 

1660 

40 

Efaias  V ander  Velde 

Landfc. 



1660 

5° 

Little  John 

Francis  Snyders 

painted  with  Rubens 

great  execution 

Animals 
dead  & 
alive 

Antwerp 

1657 

78 

Ert  Veeft 

- 

Sea-fights 

Tempefts 

Bruffels 

1670 

— 

Lewis  Coufin 

. 

. 

— 

1670 

— 

Philip  Vauvremans 

John  Wynants 

- 

- 

Haerlem 

1668 

48 

Gerard  Dow  - 

Rembrandt  - 

' 

Little 

figures 

Leyden 

*474 

61 

Pietro  Francefco  Mola 

Albani,  Cav.  Arpino 

ftrong  painting 

Hiftory 

Como ; Rome 

56 

Rome,  Monte  Cavallo ; 

1 666 

Pal.  Coftaguti,  &c. 

Giov.  Battifta  Mola 

Albani 

the  fame 

Hiftory 

Landfc. 

— 

— 

Giacomo  Cavedone 

Ludov.  Caracci 

- 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

1660 

80 

Bologna,  St.  Michaeli 

in  Bofco,  & c. 

Agoftino  Metelli 

- 

- 

Buildings 

Bologna ; 

Spain 

51 

Bologna,  & c. 

Perfpec- 

1660 

tive 

Angelo  Michael  Co- 

Ferrantino  - 

Buildings 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

1687 

87 

Bologna,  &c. 

Giov.  Benedetto  Caf- 

Paggi,  Vandyke  - 

. 

Genoa 



_ 

tiglione,  detto,  11 
Genoefe 

Pietro  Telia 

Domenichino 

capricious  and 
ltrange  defigns 

Hiftory 

Whims 

Lucca 

1650 

39 

Matthew  Platten,  call- 

Affelyn 

Sea-pieces 

Antw.  Ven. 

— 

ed  11  Montagna 

Francefco  Barbieri, 

the  Caracci  - 

a medium  between 

Hiftory 

Cento  nel  Bolog- 

76 

Rome,  Vigna,  Ludovifi, 

detto,  11  Guercino 

the  Caracci  and 

nefe ; Bologna 

St.  Peter’s;  Grotto 

da  Cento 

Caravaggio,  he 
has  two  man- 
ners, one  a dark 
and  ftrong  one  ; 
the  other  more 
gay  and  graci- 

1667 

Ferrata. 

ous 

Pietro  Bcrrettini,  detto 

Baccio  Ciarpi 

noble  compofi- 

Hiftory 

Corunna ; 

Rome 

73 

Rome,  Pal.  Barberini 

Pietro  da  Cortona 

tions ; bright 
and  beautiful 

1669 

Pal.  Pamfili,  Chiefa 
nuova,  St.  Peter’s,  St. 

colouring 

Agnes ; Florence,  Pal. 
Pitti,  &c. 

PAINTING. 


Names. 

Studied  under 

Excelled  in 

Painted 

Country,  Place,  and 
Year  of  their  Death. 

$ 

Principal  Works  are  at 

Antonino  Barbaldnga 

Domenichino 

- 

Hiftory 

Meflina 

— 

~ 

Rome,  St.  Andrea  della 
Valle  Chiefa,  deiThea- 
tini,  &c. 

Andrea  Camaceo 

Domenichino 

" 

Hillory 

Bevagna ; 

Rome 

1657 

55 

Rome,  St.  Peter’s,  St. 
Giov.  in  Laterano,  Pal. 
Palaftrina,  &c. 

Andrea  Sacchi  - 

Albani  - 

a colouring  more 
languid  than 
Pietro  Cortona, 
but  extreme  de- 
licate and  pleaf- 
ing 

Hiftory 

Rome ; Rome 
1661 

72 

Rome,  Pal.  Barberini, 
& c.  Chiefa,  di  St.  Ro- 
mualdo,  St.  Carlo  di 
Catinari,  &c. 

Simone  Cantarini 

Guido  - 

- 

Hiftory 

Pefaro ; Bologna 

36 

Cav.  Carlo  Cignani 

Albani  ... 

noble,  bold  man- 
ner and  bright 
colouring 

Hiftory 

Bologna ; 
logna 

Bo- 

1719 

9i 

Bologna,  Pal.  Davia, 
Certofo,  Sec. 

Pietro  Facini  - 

Annibal  Caracci 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

1602 

42 

Bologna,  & c. 

Giov.  Andrea  Don- 
ducci  detto  11  Maf- 
teletta 

the  Caracci  - 

' 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

1655 

80 

Bologna,  &c. 

Alefiandro  Tiarini 

Profpero  Fontana 

- 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

1668 

91 

Bologna,  &c. 

Leonello  Spado 

the  Caracci  - 

- 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

1622 

46 

Bologna,  &c. 

Giov.  Andrea  Sirani 

Guido  ... 

- 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

1670 

60 

Bologna,  &c. 

Elifabetta  Sirani 

Andrea,  her  father 

- 

Hif.  Por. 

Bologna 

1664 

26 

Bologna,  &c. 

Giacomo  Sementi 

Guido  - 

- 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

1625 

45 

Bologna,  &c. 

Francefco  Gefii 

Guido  - - - 

good  imitation  of 
his  matter 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

Bologna,  & c. 

Lorenzo  Garbieri 

Lud.  Caracci 

Hiftory 

Bologna 

1654 

64 

Bologna,  See. 

G.  Francefco  Roma- 
nelti 

Pietro  Cortona 

- 

Hiftory 

Viterbo  ; 

Rome 

1662 

45 

France,  &c.  Rome,  &c. 

D iego  Valafquez 

Francefco  Pacheco 

great  fire  & force 

Portraits 

Spain 

1660 

66 

Rome,  Pal.  Pamfili; 
France,  Louvre. 

Alefiandro  Veronefe 

Felice  Riccio 

a weak  but  agree- 
able manner 

Hiftory 

Verona 

1670 

70 

France,  Verfailles,  &c. 

Mario  de  Fiori  - 

. 

Flowers 

Rome 

1656 



Michelangelo  del  Cam- 
pidoglio 

Fioravante  - 

• 

Flowers  & 
Fruits 

Rome 

1670 

60 

Salvator  Rofa  - 

Spagnuletto  and  Da- 
niel Falcone 

favage  and  un- 
couth places  ; 
very  great  and 
noble  ftyle ; 
ftones  that  have 
fomething  of 
horror  or  cru- 
elty 

Landfc. 
; Hiftory 

1 

Naples  ; 

Rome 

1673 

59 

Rome,  Pal.  Palavicini ; 
Paris,  the  King’s  Col- 
leftion,  3cc. 

11  Cav.  Calabrefe 

Guercino 

Hiftory 

Calabria 

1688 

86 

Rome,  St.  Andrea  della 
Valle,  &c. 

Fer.  amola  Fiovarenti 

Vafes,  in- 
ttruments, 
carpets, 
and  ftill- 
life 

Brefcia 

1512 

11  Maltefe 

. 

. 

the  fame 



— 



Claudee  Gelee,  callec 
Claude  Lorraine 

1 Godfrey  Wals; 
Agoftino  Tafii 

rural  and  pleating 
fcenes,  with  va 
rious  accident 
of  Nature,  a 
gleams  of  fun 
fliine,  the  rifinj 
moon,  & c. 

' Landfc. 

s 

s 

Toul ; Rome 

1682 

82 

Rome,  Pal.  Chigi,  Altieri, 
Colonna;  many  Collec- 
tions. 

PAINTING. 


Names. 

Studied  under 

Excelled  in 

Painted 

Country,  Place,  and 
Year  of  their  Death. 

1 PaSV  I 

Principal  Works  are  at 

Nicholas  Poufiin 

Quintin  Varin 

exquifite  know- 

Hiftory 

Andilly ; 

Rome 

71 

France,  Verfailles,  Palais 

led^eof  the  an- 

Landfc. 

1665 

Royal,  8cc.  Rome,  Cav. 

tique;  fine  ex- 

Pozzo’s  colleftion,  and 

predion  ; (kil- 
ful  and  well- 
chofen  compo- 
fition and  de- 
fign.  Scenes 

of  the  country 
with  ancient 

in  many  more  elfe  where. 

buildings  and 

hiftoric  figures 
intermixed 

Gafpardu  Ghet,  called 

Nicholas  his  brother- 

a mixture  of  Ni- 

Landfc. 

Rome 

1665 

— 

Rome  ; Paris,  &c. 

Gafp.  Pouffin 

in-law 

colas  & Claude 
Lorraine’s  ftyle 

Euftache  Le  Seur 

Simon  Vouet 

fimplicity,  digni- 

Hiftory 

Paris 

1665 

38 

Paris  the  Chartreufe  and 

ty,  and  corrett- 

Hotel  in  the  Ifle  Notre 

nefs  of  ftyle,  he 
is  called  the 
Frenc.  Rafaelle 

Dame,  &c. 

Michelangelo  delleBat- 
taglie 

Jacques  Stella 

Mozzo  of  Antwerp 

1 Battles 

his  father 

painted  upon  mar- 

Hiftory 

Lyons ; 

Paris 

51 

Lyons  ; Paris,  &c. 

ble  frequently 

Min. 

1647 

Carlo  Maratti 

Andrea  Sacchi 

Hiftory 

Ancona ; 

; Rome 

88 

Rome ; many  churches 

1713 

and  palaces,  & c. 

Luca  Giordano 

Lo  Spagnuoletto  - 

_■  ' 

Hiftory 

Naples 

1705 

76 

Charles  Le  Brun 

Simon  Vouet ; Ni- 

- 

Hiftory 

Paris 

1690 

7i 

Verfailles. 

colas  Poufiin 

Cav.  Giacinto  Brandi 

Lanfranco 

. 

Hiftory 

Poli;  Rome  17 1? 

90 

Rome,  &c. 

Giro  Ferri 

Pietro  Cortona 

- 

Hiftory 

Rome 

1689 

55 

Rome,  St.  Agnes,  Pal. 

Monte  Cavallo,  St. 
Ambrozio,  &c.  Flo- 
rence, Pal.  Pitti. 

Painting,  Economical,  is  that  application  of  artificial  co- 
lours, compounded  either  with  oils,  or  water,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  preferving  or  embellilhing  houfes,  (hips,  furniture, 
&c.  See.  The  term,  economical,  applies  more  immediately 
to  the  power  which  oil  and  varniflies  poflefs,  of  prevent- 
ing the  aftim  of  the  atmofphere  upon  wood,  iron,  and 
ftucco,  by  interpofing  an  artificial  furface ; but  it  is  here 
intended  to  ufe  the  term  more  generally,  in  allufion  to  the 
decorative  part,  as  applied  to  buildings ; as  well  as  to  its 
more  elTential  ones  ; and  as  it  is  employed  by  the  architedl, 
throughout  every  part  of  his  work,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. 

In  every  branch  of  painting  in  oil,  as  applicable  either  to 
churches,  theatres,  houfes,  or  any  other  public  or  private 
buildings,  or  edifices,  the  general  procefs  will  be  found  very 
fimilar  ; or  with  fuch  variations,  as  will  eafily  be  fuggefted 
by  the  judicious  artift,  or  workman. 

The  firft  coatings,  or  layers,  if  on  wood  or  iron,  ought 
always  to  be  of  cerufe  or  white  lead ; the  very  beft  that 
can  be  obtained;  which  (hould  have  been previoufly  ground 
very  fine  in  nut  or  linfeed  oil,  either  over  a ftove  with  a 
mulier,  or,  as  that  mode  is  too  tedious  for  large  quantities, 
it  may  be  pafTed  through  a mill.  If  ufed  on  wood,  as 
(hutters,  doors,  or  wainfeoting  made  of  fir  or  deal,  it  is 
highly  requifite  to  deftroy  the  effefts  of  the  knots  ; which 
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are  generally  fo  completely  faturated  with  turpentine,  as 
to  render  it,  perhaps,  one  of  the  mod  difficult  procefles 
in  the  bufinefs  to  conquer.  The  beft  mode  in  com- 
mon cafes,  is  to  pafs  over  the  knots  with  cerufe  ground  in 
water  ; bound  by  a fize  made  of  parchment,  or  fome  othe  * 
animal  fubftance.  When  that  is  dry,  paint  the  knots  with 
white  lead  ground  in  oil,  to  which  add  fome  powerful  ficca- 
tive,  or  dryer;  as  red  lead,  or  litharge  of  lead,  about  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  latter.  Thefe  preparations  (hould  be  done 
carefully,  and  laid  very  fmoothly  with  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  When  the  laft  coat  is  dry,  which  will  be  in  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours,  then  fmooth  it  with  pumice-ftone, 
or  give  the  work  the  firft  coat  of  paint,  prepared,  or  diluted 
with  nut  or  linfeed  oil.  When  that  is  dry,  all  the  nail 
holes  or  other  irregularities  on  the  furface  (hould  be  carefully 
(lopped,  with  a compofition  of  oil  and  Spani(h  white,  a whit- 
ing commonly  known  by  the  name  of  putty ; but  which  is 
frequently  made  and  fold  at  the  (hops  of  very  inferior  articles. 
When  that  is  done,  let  the  work  be  painted  over  again,  with 
the  fame  mixture  of  white  lead  and  oil,  fomewhat  diluted 
with  the  effence  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  procefs  (hould 
be  repeated  not  lefs  than  three  or  four  times,  if  the  work  is  in- 
tended to'  be  left,  when  finilhed,  of  a plain  white  or  (lone  colour; 
if  of  the  latter,  the  laft  coat  (hould  have  a fmall  quantity  of 
ivory  or  lamp  black  added,  to  reduce  its  whitenefs  a little ; and 
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this  is  alfo  of  fervice  in  preferving  the  colour  from  changing  : 
a circumftance  which  the  oil  is  apt  to  produce.  But  if  the 
work  is  to  be  finiftied  of  any  other  colour,  either  grey,  green. 
See.  it  will  be  requiiite  to  provide  for  fuch  colour,  after  the 
third  operation,  particularly  if  it  is  to  be  finifhed  flat,  or,  as 
the  painters  ftyle  it,  dead-white,  grey,  fawn,  See.  &c.  In 
order  to  finifh  the  work  flatted,  or  dead,  (which  is  a mode 
much  to  be  preferred  for  all  fuperior  works ; not  only  for 
its  appearance,  but  alfo  for  preferving  the  colour,  and  purity 
of  the  tint,)  after  the  work,  fuppoflng  it  to  be  wood,  has  been 
painted  four  times  in  oil  colour,  as  directed  in  general  cafes, 
one  coat  of  the  flatted  colour,  or  colour  mixed  up  with  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  turpentine,  will  be  found  fufficient ; 
although  in  large  furfaces  it  will  frequently  be  requifite  to 
give  two  coats  of  the  flatting  colour  to  make  it  quite  com- 
plete. Indeed,  on  ftucco  it  will  be  almoft  a general  rule  ; but 
as  that  will  be  hereafter  treated,  we  (hall  at  prefent  fay  no 
more  concerning  it. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  that  in  all  the  foregoing  operations, 
it  will  be  requifite  to  add  feme  fort  of  ficcative.  A 
very  general  and  ufeful  one  is  made  by  grinding  in  linfeed, 
or,  perhaps,  prepared  oils,  boiled,  are  better,  about  two 
parts  of  the  be  ft  white  copperas,  which  muft  be  well  dried, 
with  one  part  of  litharge  of  lead  : the  quantity  to  be  added, 
will  much  depend  on  the  drynefs,  or  humidity,  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  at  the  time  of  painting,  as  well  as  the  local  fituation 
of  the  building. 

It  is  highly  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  there  is  a kind 
of  copperas  made  in  England,  and  faid  to  be  ufed  for  fome 
purpofes  in  medicine,  that  not  only  does  not  aflift  the  operation 
of  drying  in  the  colours,  but  abfolutely  prevents  thofe  colours 
drying,  which  would  otherwife  have  done  fo  by  themfelves. 
The  beft  dryer  for  all  fine  whites,  and  other  delicate  tints,  is 
faccharum  faturni,  or  fugar  of  lead,  ground  in  nut  oil  ; but 
which  being  very  aftive,  a fmall  quantity,  about  the  fize  of 
a walnut,  will  be  fufficient  for  twenty  pounds  of  colours, 
where  the  bafis  is  cerufe.  It  will  be  always  worthy  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  greateft  care  (hould  be  taken  to  keep  all 
the  utenfils,  brufhes,  &c.  particularly  clean  ; or  the  colours 
will  foon  become  very  foul,  fo  as  to  deftroy  the  furface  of  the 
work.  If  this  (hould  fo  happen,  the  colour  (hould  be  pafled 
through  a fine  fieve,  or  canvas  ; and  the  furface  of  the  work 
be  carefully  rubbed  down  with  fand-paper,  or  pumice-ftone  ; 
and  the  latter  (hould  be  prepared  by  being  ground  in  water, 
if  the  paint  be  tender,  or  recently  laid  on. 

The  above  may  fuffice  as  to  painting  on  wood,  either  on 
outfide  on  infide  works ; the  former  being  feldom  finiftied 
otherways  than  in  oil,  four  or  five  coats  are  generally  quite 
fufficient. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  note  what  is  requifite  for  the 
painting  of  new  walls  or  ftucco,  not  painted  before,  and 
prepared  for  oil  colours. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  painting  in  oil  can  be  done  to 
any  good  or  ferviceable  effeft  in  ftucco,  unlefs  not  merely 
the  furface  appear  dry,  but  that  the  walls  have  been  erefted 
a fufficient  time  to  permit  the  mafs  of  brick-work  to 
have  acquired  a fufficient  degree  of  drynefs  : when  ftucco  is 
on  battened  work,  it  may  be  painted  over  much  fooner  than 
when  prepared  as  brick.  Indeed,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
myftery  of  painting  ftucco,  fo  as  to  (land  or  wear  well,  cer- 
tainly confills  in  attending  to  thefe  obiervations  ; for  who- 
ever has  obferved  the  expaufive  power  of  water,  not  only 
in  congelation,  but  alfo  in  evaporation,  muft  be  well  aware 
that  when  it  meets  with  any  foreign  body  obftru&ing  its 
efcape,  as  oil  painting  for  infiance,  it  immediately  relifts  it ; 
forming  a number  of  veficles,  or  particles  containing  an 
acrid  lime  water,  which  forces  off  'he  layers  of  plaifter,  and 


frequently  caufes  large  defective  patches,  extremely  difficult 
to  get  the  better  of. 

Perhaps  in  general  cafes,  where  perfons  are  building  on 
their  own  eftate,  or  for  themfelves,  two  or  three  years  are 
not  too  long  to  fuffer  the  ftucco  to  remain  unpainted  ; 
though  frequently,  in  fpeculative  works,  as  many  weeks  are 
fcarcely  allowed.  Indeed  there  are  fome  noftrums  fet  forth, 
in  favour  of  which  it  is  dated,  in  fpite  of  all  the  natural 
properties  of  bodies,  that  ftucco  may,  after  having  been 
wafhed  over  with  thefe  liquids,  be  painted  immediately  with 
oil  colours.  It  is  true  there  may  be  inftances,  and  in  many 
experiments  fome  will  be  found,  that  appear  to  counteraft 
the  general  laws  of  nature ; but  on  following  them  up  to 
their  caufes,  it  will  be  found  otherwife. 

Suppofing  the  foregoing  precautions  to  have  been  at- 
tended to,  there  can  be  no  better  mode  adopted  for  priming 
or  laying  on  the  firft  coat  on  ftucco,  than  by  linfeed  or  nut 
oil,  boiled  with  dryers,  as  before  mentioned,  with  a proper 
brufh ; taking  care,  in  all  cafes,  not  to  lay  on  too  much,  fo 
as  to  render  the  furface  rough  and  irregular,  and  not  more 
than  the  ftucco  will  abforb.  It  (hould  then  be  covered  with 
three  or  four  coats  of  cerufe,  or  white  lead,  prepared  as 
deferibed  for  painting  on  wainfeoting;  letting  each  coat 
have  fufficient  time  to  dry  hard.  If  time  will  permit,  two 
or  three  days  betwixt  each  layer  will  not  be  too  long. 

If  the  ftucco  be  intended  to  be  finifhed  of  any  given  tint, 
as  grey,  light  green,  apricot,  &c.  it  will  then  be  proper, 
about  the  third  coat  of  painting,  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
fuch  tint,  by  a flight  advance  towards  it. 

Grey  is  made  with  cerufe;  Pruffian  blue,  ivory  black,  and 
lake,  fage  green,  pea,  and  fea-greens,  with  white  ; Pruffian 
blue  and  fine  yellows,  apricot  and  peach,  with  lake  ; white, 
Chinefe  vermilion,  and  fine  yellow,  fawn  colour,  with 
burnt  terra  Sienna,  or  umber  and  white;  olive  greens,  with 
fine  Pruffian  blue  and  Oxfordlhire  ochre. 

Painting  in  diftemper,  or  water  colours  mixed  with  fize, 
ftucco,  or  plaifter,  which  is  intended  to  be  painted  in  oil 
when  finifhed ; but  not  being  fufficiently  dry  to  receive  the 
oil,  may  have  a coating  in  water  colours,  of  any  given  tint 
required,  in  order  to  give  a more  finiftied  appearance  to  that 
part  of  the  building. 

Straw  colours  may  be  made  with  French  white,  a cerufe, 
and  mallicot  or  Dutch  pink.  Greys,  fine,  with  fome  whites, 
and  refiners*  verditer.  An  inferior  grey  may  be  made  with 
blue-black,  or  bone-black,  and  indigo.  Pea  greens,  with 
French  green,  Olympian  green,  See.  Fawn  colour,  with 
burnt  terra  de  Sienna,  or  burnt  umber  and  white : and  fo 
of  any  intermediate  tint.  The  colours  all  (hould  be  ground 
very  fine,  and  incorporated  with  white,  and  a fize  made  of 
parchment,  or  fome  limilar  fubftance ; ifinglafs  being  too 
expenlive  for  common  works. 

It  will  not  require  lefs  than  two  coats  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going colours  in  order  to  cover  the  plaifter,  and  bear  out 
with  an  uniform  appearance.  It  muft  be  recollefted,  that 
when  the  ftucco  is  (ufficiently  dry,  and  it  is  defirous  to  have 
it  painted  in  oil,  the  whole  of  the  water  colour  ought  to  be 
removed ; which  may  be  eafily  done  by  wafhing  ; and  when 
qui  e dry,  proceed  with  it  after  the  dire&ions  given  in  oil 
painting  of  ftucco. 

When  old  plaiftering  has  become  difcoloured  by  ftains, 
and  it  be  defired  to  have  it  painted  in  diftemper;  it  is  then 
advifeable  to  give  the  old  plaifter,  when  properly  cleaned  off 
and  prepared,  one  coat  at  lead  of  white  lead  ground  in  oil, 
and  ufed  with  fpirits  of  turpentine,  which  will  generally  fix 
all  old  ftains;  and  when  quite  dry,  will  take  the  water 
colours  very  kindly. 

The  above  precedes  will  alfo  apply  to  old  vrainfeoting, 
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in  cafes  where  temporary  painting  is  only  required;  but  can- 
not be  recommended  for  durability. 

PAINTLICK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in 
the  ftate  of  Kentucky  ; 14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Stamford. 

Paintlick  Creek,  a river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs  into 
the  river  Kentucky,  N.  lat.  37° 37'.  W.  long.  84°  43'. 

PAINVILLE,  a town  of  America,  in  Amelia  county, 
Virginia,  with  a poll  office;  197  miles  W.  of  Walhington. 

PAJOT,  Lewis  Leo,  Count  d’  Anfembray,  in  Biography, 
a French  nobleman,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  the  year  1678.  He 
received  the  advantages  of  a liberal  education,  and  having 
difcovered  an  inclination  for  mathematical  purfuits  while  he 
was  very  young,  he  was  inflrufted  in  the  philofophy  of  Des 
Cartes.  After  this  he  took  a tour  to  Holland,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Huygens,  Ruyfh,  Boerhaave, 
and  other  perfons  diftinguilhed  by  their  profound  knowledge 
in  literature  and  the  fciences.  He  was  appointed  direftor-ge- 
neral  of  the  polls  in  France,  and  conducted  the  bufinefs  of  that 
department  in  fuch  a manner  as  entitled  him  to  the  eftecm  of 
the  public,  and  the  confidence  and  favour  of  his  fovereign. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  count  came  into  poffellion 
of  a country-feat  at  Bercy,  where  he  determined  to  eftablilh  a 
fcientific  mufeum  ; and  he  fpared  neither  trouble  nor  expence 
to  fumilh  it  with  rarities  of  nature  and  art,  and  with  philo- 
fophical  and  mechanical  inftruments,  and  machines  of  every 
defcription.  In  a fhort  time  his  cabinet  was  enriched  with 
a great  number  of  curiofrties,  particularly  in  mechanics  and 
natural  hiftory,  on  which  account  it  was  vifited  by  Peter  the 
Great,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  by  other  princes. 
It  was  thought  to  be  the  mod  valuable  mufeum  in  Europe, 
and  was  unrivalled  in  artic*es  connefted  with  the  fcience  of 
mechanics.  In  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  which  he  was  a member,  there  are  feveral  of  his  papers  ; 
among  which  is  a defcription  of  an  “ Inftrument  for  the 
Meafurement  of  Liquids  — of  “ An  Areometer,  or  Wind 
Gage  — of  a “ Machine  for  beating  regular  Time  in 
Mufic.”  He  died  in  1753,  bequeathing  his  mufeum  to  the 
academy. 

PAIR,  Par,  a collective  term,  ufed  for  two  equal  or 
fimilar  things  ordinarily  joined  together ; though  more  fre- 
quently for  artificial  things  than  for  natural  ones.  As,  a 
pair  of  gloves,  of  dockings,  of  (hoes,  &c. 

Pair  is  alfo  ufed  in  compound  things,  for  two  parts  alike 
to  each  other,  though  they  only  make  one  whole.  As,  a 
pair  of  fciflars,  &c. 

Pair  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fet  or  fydem  of  feveral  things 
joined  to  make  another  complete  : as  a pair  of  bagpipes, 
See. 

Pair,  again,  is  ufed,  by  extenfion,  for  a thing  that  is 
fingle,  as  a pair  of  tables,  &c. 

Pair  of  Nerves,  in  Anatomy,  the  right  and  left  corre- 
fponding  nerves,  which  are  almod  every  where  alike  in  the 
body.  See  Nervous  Syflem. 

PAIR  A,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Perfia,  which  lofes 
itfelf  in  a lake  near  Tadivan,  in  the  province  of  Farfidan. 

PA  I RAN,  a town  of  Sibu,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands; 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinefe  merchants  and  artificers. 

PAIRUMB  AUCUM,  a town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the 
Carnatic ; 30  miles  W.  of  Madras. 

PAISHAWUR,  or  Peishore,  a city  of  Candahar, 
and  capital  of  a didrift,  in  Cabulidan,  feated  on  the  Kameh. 
In  1738  this  town  was  taken  by  Nadir  Shah;  125  miles 
S.E.  of  Cabul.  N.  lat.  33'  18'.  E.  long.  70'  36'. 

PAISLEY,  a large  town  and  borough  of  barony,  in 
the  county  of  Renfrew,  Scotland,  is  fituated  at  the  didance 
of  fix  miles  and  a half  wed  ward  from  the  city  of  Glafgow, 
on  the  banks  of  the  White-Cart  river.  It  probably  owes 


its  origin  to  an  abbey,  which  was  founded  here  in  the  year 
1160.  It  did  not,  however,  rife  to  be  a place  of  much  im- 
portance till  after  the  union  in  1707.  From  this  period, 
the  inhabitants  began  to  direft  their  attention  to  manufac- 
tures, which  have  ever  fince  been  gradually  on  the  increafe, 
and  have  rendered  Paifley  at  prefent,  fecond  only  to  Edin- 
burgh and  Glafgow,  among  the  towns  of  North  Britain. 
According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  it  contains 
2931  houfes,  and  a population  of  36,785  perfons,  including 
the  two  fuburb  pariflies  of  Abbey,  Ead  and  Wed. 

James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  granted  to  Paifley  the  firfl 
charter,  conflicting  it  a borough,  in  1488,  at  the  inter- 
ceffion  of  George  Shaw,  then  abbot  of  the  monadery. 
Under  this  grant  it  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  a royal  bo- 
rough, except  the  right  of  being  reprefented  in  parliament, 
and  of  fending  delegates  to  the  general  convention  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  corporation  or  magidracy  confids  of  three 
bailies,  and  feventeen  counfellors,  who  are  elefted  annually, 
befides  a treafurer,  town  clerk,  and  other  inferior  magidrates. 
The  bailies  are  inveded  with  the  full  powers  of  judices  of 
the  peace,  and  take  cognizance,  in  the  firfl  indance,  of  all 
offences  committed  within  their  jurifdiftion. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  lad  century,  Paifley  is  de- 
feribed  as  confiding  only  of  one  principal  dreet,  about  half 
a mile  in  length,  with  a few  narrow  lanes  branching  out  on 
either  fide.  Now,  however,  it  is  an  extenfive  and  well  built 
town,  and  contains  many  excellent  public  and  private  edifices, 
efpecially  in  that  part  called  the  New  Town,  which  dands  on 
the  eadern  bank  of  the  Cart,  and  is  laid  out  with  great  re- 
gularity. Over  the  river  are  three  bridges,  placed  at  con- 
venient didances,  and  connefting  with  each  other  the  build- 
ings on  its  oppofite  fides,  that  is,  the  New  and  Old  Town, 
with  their  refpeftive  fuburbs.  The  dreets  are  in  general 
well  paved  and  lighted,  and  exhibit  all  the  marks  of  opu- 
lence and  indudry,  fome  of  them  being  crowded  with  ware- 
houfes  and  manufactories,  occupied  by  the  merchants  and 
tradefmen.  The  whole  town  is  built  of  done,  and  in  all  the 
modern  dreets  the  houfes  have  fquared  and  fmooth  free- 
done  fronts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glafgow. 

Paifley  contains  three  parifh  churches,  and  feveral  chapel* 
of  eafe  and  diffenting  meeting  houfes,  but  none  of  them  are 
peculiarly  remarkable  as  buildings,  except  the  abbey  church, 
which  will  be  deferibed  in  the  fequel  of  this  article.  The 
edifices  appropriated  to  public  bufinefs,  charity,  or  amufe- 
ment,  are  all  of  modern  ereftion.  The  hofpital  or  poor- 
houfe  was  built  in  1752,  and  is  under  the  management  of 
fifteen  directors.  It  is  a large  flrufture,  with  an  extenfive 
garden  attached,  and  is  fupported  by  a fmall  affeffment  on 
the  inhabitants  at  large.  The  town-hall  is  a handfome 
building  of  cut  done.  The  butcher  market  is  probably  the 
neated  and  mod  commodious  range  of  Ihambles  in  Great 
Britain.  The  front  is  of  hewn  done.  No  public  theatre 
has  yet  been  erefted  here,  but  there  are  rooms  appropriated 
to  concerts  and  affemblies.  A large  fubfeription  room,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Glafgow  tontine,  has  been  erefted  within 
the  lad  five  years. 

Paifley  has  attained  its  prefent  rank  and  importance  from 
its  manufactures ; and  hence  it  feems  proper  to  give  a flight 
Iketch  of  the  rife,  and  cf  the  progreffive  changes  which 
thefe  have  undergone  at  different  periods  fince  their  firfl 
edablilhment.  At  the  time  of  the  union,  and  for  fome 
years  after,  fcarcely  any  other  goods  were  produced  here, 
but  coarfe  linen  checks,  and  a kind  of  itriped  cloths,  called 
Bengals  ; and  even  thefe  were  manufactured  only  on  a very 
limited  feale.  When  a free  trade,  however,  was  opened 
with  England,  the  fpirit  of  manufacture  began  to  difplay 
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itfelf  in  Paifley,  with  a vigour  feldom  paralleled.  This 
efFeft  refulted  in  a great  meafure  from  the  exertions  of  ped- 
lars, or,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  packmen,  many  of 
whom,  having  accumulated  a fmall  capital,  fettled  in  this 
town  and  its  vicinity,  and  became  refident  manufacturers. 
The  experience  of  what  would  fuit  the  tafte  of  the  people, 
and  the  connections  they  had  eftablifhed  in  the  courfe  of 
their  travelling  career,  prefented  many  advantages  in  their 
new  occupation,  of  which  they  did  not  fail  to  avail  them- 
felves.  They  firft  improved  the  quality  of  the  linen  cloths 
above-mentioned ; but  thefe  in  a few  years  gave  way  en- 
tirely to  articles  of  a lighter  and  more  fanciful  defcription ; 
fuch  as  linen  gauze  and  lawns ; both  plain  and  ornamented. 
The  manufacture  of  thread  was  introduced  about  the  year 
1 7 jo,  and  itill  continues  to  afford  employment  to  a large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1760  the  manufacture  of 
filk  gauze  was  begun  by  Mr.  M‘Kerral  of  Hillhoufe,  and 
foon  difplaced  the  linen  cloths  as  the  ftaple  produce  of 
Paifley.  Before  that  period,  the  patterns  and  deflgns  of  all 
fancy  goods  were  made  at  Paris ; but  the  Paifley  manufac- 
turers difdaining  thefervility  of  imitation,  eftablilheddraughtf- 
men  of  their  own,  whofe  productions  were  thought  not  only 
to  rival,  but  to  excel  thofe  of  the  French  artifts.  Hence 
fuch  a variety  of  elegant  and  richly  ornamented  gauzes  was 
iflued  from  this  town,  as  furpafled  every  thing  that  had 
hitherto  appeared.  Spitalfields  was  compelled  almoft  to 
abandon  the  manufacture  ; and  feveral  companies  came  down 
from  London  to  carry  it  on,  on  the  bank*  of  the  Cart, 
where  it  flourifhed  beyond  any  manufacture  which  any 
town  in  Scotland  could  boaft  of  till  the  invention  of  Ark- 
wright’s machinery  for  fpinning  cotton,  by  rendering  fabrics 
of  that  material  both  cheap  and  elegant,  almoft  excluded 
filks  from  any  (hare  in  female  drefs,  when  it  of  courfe  de- 
clined, and  is  now  almoft  abandoned.  Following  the  tide 
of  fafhion,  the  manufacturers  of  Paifley  turned  their  exertions 
into  the  new  channel,  and  foon  brought  their  cottons  into 
competition  with  thofe  of  Manchefter  itfelf.  The  whole 
neighbouring  waters  were  fpeedily  occupied  with  fpinning 
mills  and  bleach-fields,  and  many  thoufand  perfons  took  up 
the  employment  of  weaving  cottons  here  and  in  the  furround- 
ing vil  ages. 

Befides  thefe  principal  manufactures,  Paifley  has  fome 
others  of  a more  local  defcription,  likewife  conducted  on  an 
extenfive  fcale ; tan  works,  and  foap  and  candle  works  are 
numerous,  and  there  is  alfo  a calico  printing  work,  a cop- 
peras work,  and  feveral  manufactories  for  tape  and  ribbons. 

The  molt  important  remain  of  antiquity  in  Paifley,  or 
indeed  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  is  the  monaftery  already 
mentioned,  as  having  probably  been  the  nucleus  which  de- 
termined the  origin  of  the  town.  It  was  firft  bounded  as  a 
priory  by  Walter  lord  high  fteward  of  Scotland,  and  filled 
by  him  with  monks  of  the  order  of  Clugni ; but  afterwards 
attained  the  rank  of  an  abbacy.  The  lands  belonging  to  it 
were  further  ereCted  by  Robert  II.  into  a regality  under  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  the  abbot.  At  the  reformation  this  abbey 
was  fecularized  ; and  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  conltituted  a temporal  lordftiip  in  favour  of 
lord  Claude  Hamilton,  who  was  created  lord  Paifley  in 
1591.  His  fon  James,  earl  of  Abercorn,  afterwards  foid  it 
to  the  earl  of  Angus,  by  whom  it  was  alienated,  in  1653,  to 
William,  earl  of  Dundonald,  and  continued  in  his  pofterity 
till  the  year  1 764,  when  it  was  repurchafed  by  the  late  earl 
of  Abercorn.  The  moi  ks  here  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  authors  of  the  “ Chronicon  Clugnienfe,”  or  “ The 
Black  Book  of  Paifley,”  as  it  is  ufualiy  called,  from  the 
colour  of  its  boards.  This  curious  monument  of  antiquity 
is  a chronicle  of  the  public  affairs  of  Scotland  during  feveral 


centuries,  and  is  frequently  quoted  by  Buchanan.  It  wa* 
long  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  prefident  Spottifwood ; after  his 
death  it  was  carried  into  England  by  general  Lambert,  and 
was  fubfequently  depofited  in  the  king’s  library  at  St.  James. 
Many  additions  have  been  made  to  the  buildings  of  this  abbey 
at  different  eras  fince  its  original  ereftiou.  Abbot  Shaw, 
in  particular,  enlarged  and  beautified  the  whole  monaftery, 
and  indeed  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a fecond  founder. 
He  built  the  refe&ory  and  other  offices  neceffary  for  the 
monks,  the  church  and  the  precinft  of  the  convent ; and 
inclofed  the  gardens  and  orchards  by  a wall  of  hewn  (tone, 
which  meafured  about  a mile  in  circuit.  This  wall,  ob- 
ferves  Mr.  Pennant,  (Tour  in  Scotland)  “ is  a very  noble  and 
extenfive  one,  and  indicates  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the 
place.”  On  a ftone  at  the  north-weft  corner  is  this  very 
Angular  infeription. 

“ Tl/y  call  it  the  Abbot  George  of  Shaw 
About  my  Abbey  gart  mak  this  waw ; 

An  hundred  four  hundredth  zeir 
Eighty-four  the  date,  but  weir 
Pray  for  his  falvtie 
That  laid  this  noble  foundation.” 

All  the  buildings  of  this  abbey  are  much  dilapidated, 
excepting  the  chancel  of  the  church,  which  is  itill  entire, 
and  has  of  late  years  been  fitted  up  for  parochial  fervice. 
Judging  from  this  member,  and  fome  additional  ruins,  the 
church  appears  to  have  been,  when  complete,  a very  grand 
and  magnificent  ftru&ure.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a crofs, 
but  the  only  part  of  the  tranfept  (landing  is  the  great  north 
window,  the  arch  of  which  is  uncommonly  lofty  and  ele- 
gant. The  chancel  is  feparated  into  a middle  and  two  fide 
aides,  by  two  ranges  of  columns,  fupporting  pointed  arches, 
and  having  their  capitals  ornamented  with  grotefque  figures. 
The  exterior  of  this  building  difplays  much  fculptural  em- 
belliftiment,  efpecially  the  north  and  fouth  doors. 

Near  the  abbey  church  is  an  old  chapel,  which  is  appro- 
priated as  the  burying  place  of  the  Abercorn  family.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  echo,  which  is  probably  the  fineft  in  Eu- 
rope, as  its  effedls  are  faid  to  furpafs  thofe  of  the  whifpering 
gallery  at  St.  Paul’s.  “ When  the  end  door  (the  only  one  it 
has)  is  (hut,  the  noife  is  equal  to  a loud  and  not  very  diftant 
clap  of  thunder ; if  you  ftrike  a Angle  note  of  mufic,  you 
hear  the  found  gradually  afeending  till  it  dies  away,  as  if  at 
an  immenfe  diftance,  and  all  the  while  diffufing  itfelf  through 
the  circumambient  air  ; if  a good  voice  fings,  or  a mufical 
inftrument  is  well  played  upon,  the  effeA  is  inexpreflibly 
agreeable.”  In  this  chapel  is  the  monument  of  Marjory 
Bruce,  daughter  of  Robert  I.  king  of  Scotland,  and  mother 
of  Robert  II.  Here  were  likewife  interred  Elizabeth  Muir, 
and  Euphemia  Rofs,  both  conforts  to  the  monarch  laft  men- 
tioned. The  former  died  previous  to  his  acceffion  to  the 
Scottilh  throne. 

Of  the  Roman  camp  mentioned  by  Camden,  as  fituated 
clofe  to  Paifley,  very  few  veftiges  remain ; the  valla  are 
nearly  levelled,  and  the  ditches  filled  up.  Of  the  outworks 
no  diftmdl  marks  are  now  vifible,  excepting  of  one  which 
was  conftrufted  at  a fpot  dill  bearing  the  name  of  Caftle 
Head.  A military  road  led  to  this  entrenchment,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Vanduara  of  Ptolemy. 

Elderflie,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  is  noted,  in  the  annals 
of  Scotland,  as  the  birth  place  of  the  illuftrious  fir  William 
Wallace.  (See  Wallace.)  Pennant’s  Tour  in  Scotland. 
Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii. 

PAIT,  a provincial  term  applied  to  a badger. 

PA1TA,  Giovanni,  of  Genoa,  in  Biography,  flouriflied 
early  in  the  laft  century,  and  was  called  by  all  the  great 
1 mailers. 
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mailer*,  king  of  tenors;  they  fpeak  ftill  in  Italy  of  the 
merit  of  this  admirable  finger,  who  was  likewife  an  excel- 
lent a&or,  and  a fine  performer  os  the  harpfichord. 

Paita,  in  Geography.  See  Payta. 

PAITAN,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Bor- 
neo. N.  lat.  6J  32'.  E.  long.  117°  28'. 

PAITLEY,  or  Pateley-Bridge,  a fmall  market  town 
in  the  parilh  and  liberty  of  Rippon,  lower  divilion  of  the 
wapentake  of  Claro,  and  weft  riding  of  Yorklhire,  England, 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Nidd,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Rippon.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday, 
and  here  are  four  fairs  annually.  Neither  the  town  nor  its 
vicinity  prefent  any  thing  remarkable.  It  is  fomewhat  fin- 
gular  that  it  Ihould  not  be  mentioned  in  the  late  population 
reports,  though  feveral  townlhips  in  the  fame  parilh  are  there 
noticed.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvi.  by 
J.  Bigland. 

PAITSEPOO,  a town  of  Little  Bucharia  ; 50  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Cafhgar. 

PAKA,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Konigin- 
gratz;  18  miles  N.W.  of  Konigingratz.  N.  lat.  50^  25'. 
E.  long.  150  22'. 

PAKANG-YAY,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire,  Stu- 
died on  the  Irawaddy,  containing  feveral  neat  temples,  and 
furrounded  by  lofty  palmyra,  tamarind,  and  banyan  trees ; 
25  miles  S.  of  Pagahm. 

PAKASHASANA,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  deity  Indra, 
regent  of  the  vifible  heavens. 

PAKIR,  or  Pachir,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of 
Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
carry  on  a confiderable  trade  to  India.  Its  environs  abound 
in  ca'tle,  grain,  dates,  raifins,  and  other  fruits ; 25  miles 
E.  of  Dofar. 

PAKOLTSZ,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw;  34 
miles  N.  of  Gnefna. 

PAKRATZ,  a town  of  Sclavonia ; 20  miles  N.W.  of 
Potzega. 

PAKUPZKl,  a town  of  Croatia,  on  the  Kulpa;  20 
miles  E.  of  Carlftadt. 

PAL  A,  in  Botany , a name  by  which  fome  authors  have 
called  the  nutmeg-tree. 

Pala,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  20  32'.  E.  long.  119°  9'. 

Pala,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  a 
fifh  of  the  truttaceous  kind,  more  ufually  known  by  the 
name  of  ferra.  See  Guiniad. 

PALACE,  Palatium,  a name  generally  given  to  the 
dwelling  houfes  of  kings  and  princes. 

Procopius  derives  the  word  from  a Grecian  called  Pallas, 
who  gave  his  own  name  to  a magnificent  houfe  he  had  built ; 
adding  that  Auguftus,  after  him,  gave  the  name  palatium  to 
the  houfe  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the  hill  which  for  that 
reafon  was  called  the  Palatine  mount.  Others  take  it  the 
contrary  way  ; and  fay  that  Romulus’s  houfe,  in  which  Au- 
guftus lived,  was  properly  called  palatium , becaufe  fituate  on 
the  Palatine  mount.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  palatium, 
from  a proper  name,  in  time  became  common  to  all  houfe* 
of  kings. 

And  as  the  kings  ufually  heard  and  determined  caufes  in 
their  houfes,  in  what  part  of  the  realm  foever  they  were 
fituate  ; hence  aifo  palatium  became  a name  for  a court  of 
juftice,  which  ufage  is  ftill  retained,  efpecially  in  France. 

In  courfe  of  time  the  name  palace  has  alfo  been  applied 
to  the  houfes  of  other  perfons : taking  different  epithets, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  inhabitants ; as  imperial  pa- 
lace, royal  palace,  pontifical,  cardinal,  epifcopal,  ducal  pa- 
lace, &c. 


PALACIOS,  Los,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Seville;  10  miles  S.E.  of  Seville. 

Palacios,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon  ; 
eight  mile*  S.  of  Aftorga. 

PAL  AD  A,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Au- 
rangabad ; 48  miles  S.E.  of  Aurungabad. 

PALiEMON,  Quintus  Remmius,  in  Biography,  a ce- 
lebrated Roman  grammarian  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Claudius,  was  a native  of  Vicenza,  and  domeftic  flave  to  a 
woman  of ‘that  place,  but  by  attending  her  fon  to  the  aca- 
demy he  acquired  fo  much  knowledge,  that  ftie  gave  him 
his  freedom,  and  he  opened  a grammar  fchool  at  Rome. 
He  gained  great  reputation  as  a rhetorician  and  poet,  but 
his  morals  were  fo  loofe,  as  to  be  confidered  a very  improper 
preceptor  for  young  people.  His  income,  however,  as 
teacher  was  very  confiderable,  but  quite  inadequate  to  hi* 
luxurious  mode  of  living.  The  remains  of  this  writer,  who 
was  fo  arrogant  as  to  fay  that  letters  were  born,  and  would 
die  with  him,  are  “ Ars  grammatics,”  printed  among  the 
“ Grammatici  Antiqui,”  of  which  the  belt  edition  is  that  of 
1605;  and  a treatife  “De  Ponderibus  et  Menfuris,”  printed 
at  Leyden  in  1587,  which  has  been  aferibed  to  another 
writer  of  the  fame  name. 

PALiEPHATUS,  a Greek  philofopher  of  whom  a 
treatife  rut  Airuxlut  remains  ; its  fubjedt  is  the  explica- 
tion of  ancient  fables.  It  has  been  feveral  times  reprinted 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  ; the  belt  edition  is  that  of  Fifcher, 
Lipf.  1761.  It  muft  be  obferved  that  there  are  feveral  an- 
cient writers  of  this  name  ; one  an  Athenian,  placed  by  the 
poets  before  the  time  of  Homer  ; one  a native  of  Paros,  who 
lived  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon ; and  one,  a grammarian 
and  philofopher,  born  at  Athens  or  in  Egypt,  pofterior  to 
Ariftotle.  Which  of  thefe  is  author  of  the  work  already 
noticed,  is  not  at  all  certain. 

PALiESTE,  the  name  of  a Greek  meafure  of  length, 
being  the  fame  with  the  dochme  and  doron,  and  containing 
four  finger-breadths,  or  digits. 

PALAESTRA,  iraXaio-Tfa,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
a public  building,  where  the  youth  exercifed  themfelves  in 
wreftling,  running,  playing  at  quoits,  &c. 

Some  fay,  the  palaeftra  confifted  both  of  a college,  and  an 
academy ; the  one  for  exercifes  of  the  mind,  the  other  for 
thofe  of  the  body.  But  raoft  authors  rather  take  palaeftra 
to  be  a xyftus,  or  mere  academy  for  bodily  exercifes,  accord- 
ing to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  which  comes  from  -aoiXri, 
•wrcjlling,  one  of  the  chief  exercifes  among  the  ancients. 
See  Pale'. 

The  length  of  the  palaeftra  was  marked  out  by  ftadia, 
each  equal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  geometrical  paces; 
and  hence  the  name  Jladium  was  giveh  to  the  arena  whereon 
they  ran. 

PALiESTROPHYLAX,  formed  from  vaXcuar^a.,  and 
guardian,  or  keeper,  among  the  x. Indents , was  the  di- 
rector of  a palaeftra ; and  of  the  exercifes  performed  therein. 

This  officer  was  alfo  called  xyjlarcha  and  gymnajiarcha. 

PALAFOX  y Mendoza,  D.  Juan  de,  in  Biography, 
a Spanilh  prelate,  was  born  of  a noble  family  at  Arragon, 
in  the  year  1600.  He  ftudied  at  Saiamanca,  after  which 
he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  council  of  war,  and  next 
of  that  of  the  Indies ; but  he  renounced  civil  diftinftions  for 
the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  was  made  a bilhop  in  Spanilh 
America,  with  the  title  of  judge  of  the  adminiftration  of  the 
three  viceroys  of  the  Indies.  Zeal  for  the  interetts  of  the 
church  involved  him  in  fome  difficulties,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fecrete  himfelf  to  fave  his  life.  His  conduft  was, 
however,  in  every  refpeft  approved  by  the  king,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  the  bilhopric  of  Ofma  in  1653,  in  which  he 
continued 
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continued  till  his  death,  in  1659.  He  was  a voluminous 
writer,  but  the  works  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  are  the 
“Hiftory  of  the  Siege  of  Fontarabia,”  and  “ The  Hiftory 
of  the  Conqueft  of  China  by  the  Tartars.’’ 

PALAFUGELL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia;  20  miles  S.E.  of  Gerona. 

PALAIS,  Le,  a fea-port  town  of  France,  and  capital 
of  the  ifland  of  Belle  Ifle,  fituated  on  the  E.  coaft,  and  de- 
fended by  a citadel,  with  good  anchorage  in  the  road ; contain- 
ing two  churches,  and  about  500  houfes;  24  miles  S.E.  of 
L’Orient.  N.  lat.  47’  2 1'.  W.  long.  3 ^ 4’. 

Palais,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftricl 
of  Mauleon,  feated  on  the  Bidouze ; 21  miles  S.E.  of 
Bayonne.  The  town  contains  xooo,  and  the  canton  14,673 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  330  kiliometres,  in  42  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  430  19'.  W.  long,  o"  50'. 

PALAIZEAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Verfailles ; feven  miles  S.E.  of  Verfailles.  The 
place  contains  1750,  and  the  canton  9560  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  130  kiliometres,  in  17  communes. 

PALAKA,  a town  of  Turkilh  Armenia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Kars  ; 60  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kars. 

PALALACA,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  the  name  given  by 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a bird  common  among 
them,  and  fomewhat  refembling  the  upupa,  or  hoopoe. 
Frbm  the  defcription  which  father  Camelli  gives  of  this 
bird,  it  feems  very  plainly  to  be  a fpecies  of  woodpecker,  of 
a very  large  and  beautiful  kind.  See  Picus  Bengalenfis. 

PALAMADA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 28 
miles  S.E.  ofDoefa. 

PALAMBANG,  or  Palembang,  a river  of  Sumatra, 
which  takes  its  rife  in  the  country  of  Moofee,  near  the  W. 
coaft,  and  within  a day  or  two’s  journey  from  that  of  Ben- 
coolen,  and  is  the  molt  advantageous  for  navigation  of  any 
in  the  ifland.  High  up,  on  its  banks,  the  pepper  is  culti- 
vated, and  purchafed  of  the  natives  at  a very  cheap  rate. — 
Alfo,  a town  and  kingdom  of  Sumatra.  The  town  is 
fituated  on  the  above  mentioned  river,  and  is  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  which  is  very  extenfive,  and  comprehends  the 
ifland  of  Banca.  Palambang  is  peopled  moftly  by  Javans,  in 
confequence  of  that  part  of  the  ifland  being  formerly  under 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Bantam  empire,  whence  its  fovereigns 
derived  their  appointment.  It  has  been  fince  under  the  im- 
mediate prote&ion  of  the  Dutch  government  at  Batavia, 
who  have  had  a chief  and  faftory  there,  and  procure  from  it 
pepper  and  tin.  It  has  likewife  been  an  ufeful  mart  to  them, 
for  vending  opium  and  other  commodities  from  the  weft  of 
India.  Tne  inhabitants  of  Paflummah  are  moftly  fupplied 
with  opium,  fait,  and  piece  goods  from  Palambang.  The 
king’s  agent  comes  up  the  river  in  large  boats,  which  are 
towed  againft  the  ftream.  Thus  the  goods  are  conveyed  to 
a place  called  “ Mooarro  Moolang,”  from  whence  they  are 
tranfported  on  men’s  backs  to  that  country.  The  voyage 
by  the  river  is  faid  to  take  up  14  days ; but  the  journey  from 
Mooarro  Moolang,  where  they  difembark,  to  Paflummah,  is 
performed  in  one.  Their  returns  are  moftly  in  a fpecies  of 
twine  called  poolay,  filk  in  its  rougheft  ftate,  and  elephants’ 
teeth.  The  tin,  though  exported  from  Palambang,  is  dug 
up  in  the  ifland  of  Banca,  which  covers  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  conftitutes  a trade  of  confiderable  importance. 
The  king  of  Palambang,  whofe  dominions  are  very  exten- 
five, reaching  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Lampoon  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  and  comprehending  the  ifland  of  Banca,  accumulates 
immenfe  riches.  It  is  faid  that  the  quantity  of  pepper 
brought  annually  from  Palambang  is  about  2,000,000  lbs. 
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which  is  purchafed  at  the  rate  of  two  ftivers  per  lb.  The 
Dutch  company  likewife  take  about  1000  carats  of  rough 
diamonds,  and  a confiderable  quantity  of  canes  and  rattans. 
For  thefe  commodities  a large  fum  in  fpecie  is  yearly  re- 
quired to  balance  with  the  king.  In  1771  the  Dutch  com- 
pany rebuilt  there  an  old  ruined  fort  in  a pentagonal  form,  at 
the  charge  of  about  7322/.  fterling.  S.  lat.  2C  50'.  E.  long. 
1 04°  59'  Marfden’s  Sumatra.  Stavorinus’s  Voyage,  vol.  i. 
PALAMBUAN.  See  Balambuan. 

PALAMCOTTA.  See  Tinevelly. 

PALAMEDEA,  the  Screamer,  in  Ornithology,  a genus 
of  birds  of  the  order  Grallse,  of  which  the  generic  chara&er 
is;  bill  conic,  the  upper  mandible  hooked;  noftrils  oval;  feet 
four-toed,  cleft,  a very  fmall  membrane  conne&ing  the  toes 
at  the  root.  There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

Species. 

Cornuta;  Horned  Screamer.  Wings  with  two  fpines 
at  the  bend ; the  front  is  horned  ; hence  its  fpecilic  name. 
The  birds  of  this  fpecies  are  about  as  large  as  a turkey ; they 
have  on  the  crown  of  their  head  a flight  horn  rifing  perpen- 
dicularly, about  three  inches  in  length.  They  feed  on  herbs 
and  feeds,  and  perhaps  on  reptiles.  They  are  found  in 
Guiana  and  other  neighbouring  territories  of  South  America, 
chiefly  in  the  low  and  marfhy  grounds.  Thefe  birds  are 
never  obferved  but  in  pairs,  and  fo  faithful,  tender,  and 
conltant  is  their  attachment,  that  the  death  of  one  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  a degree  of  diltrcfs  and  grief  which 
deftroys  the  other.  While  young  they  are  eaten,  but  their 
flefti  is  of  very  dark  colour,  though  not  ill  tafted.  The  legs 
are  black,  and  fo  is  the  bill ; the  irides  golden ; body  above 
blackith,  beneath  white ; wings  reddifh  beneath ; fpines 
ftrong,  Iharp,  horny,  triangular,  yellow  ; horn  on  the  front 
recurved,  round,  whitilh,  three  inches  long ; the  hind-toe 
is  ftraight.  They  lay  two  eggs,  which  are  about  the  lize  of 
thofe  of  a goofe. 

Cristata  ; Crefted  Screamer.  Wings  unarmed  ; front 
crefted.  It  inhabits  Brafil,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  a heron. 
The  bill  and  legs  are  yellowilh  ; the  irides  golden  ; crelt 
black  varied  with  cinereous,  eredt ; the  body  is  mixed  with 
rufous  and  brown  ; the  hind  toe  is  placed  fo  high  as  not  to 
touch  the  ground  in  walking.  The  birds  of  both  fpecies, 
on  hearing  the  leaft  noife,  or  feeing  any  perfon,  though  at  a 
diftance,  rife  from  the  ground,  and  make  a loud  fcreaming 
noife. 

PALAMEDES,  in  Biography,  a diftinguilhed  Greek, 
was  the  fon  of  Nauplius,  king  of  the  ifle  of  Euboea.  At 
the  time  of  the  Grecian  confederation  for  the  expedition 
againft  Troy,  Palamedes  is  faid  by  a ftratagem  to  have  de- 
te&ed  the  counterfeited  infanity  of  Ulyfles,  who  had  afted 
the  madman,  in  order  that  he  might  be  excufed  from  ac- 
companying the  other  princes.  In  refentment  for  this  ex, 
pofure,  Ulyfles  contrived  to  bury  a fum  of  money  in  the 
tent  of  Palamedes,  and  then  to  charge  him  with  having  re- 
ceived a bribe  from  Priam.  The  difcovery  of  the  treafure 
was  deemed  evidence  of  the  faft,  and  Palamedes  was  ftoned 
to  death  for  the  crime  of  treafon.  To  him  are  attributed 
the  invention  of  weights  and  meafurfcs ; the  art  of  drawing 
up  a battalion ; the  regulation  of  the  year  by  the  courfe  of 
the  fun,  and  of  the  month  by  that  of  the  moon  ; likewife 
the  games  of  dice  and  even  chefs  are  afcribed  to  him.  Pliny 
aflirms  that  during  the  liege  of  Troy  he  invented  the  four 
letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet  6,  f,  0,  x i but  Philoftratus 
afcribes  to  him  only  the  v,  Q,  and  x • He  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a poet,  and  Suidas  fays  his  poems  were  fupprefled 
by  Agamemnon,  or  by  Homer. 

PALAMOS,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of  Spain, 
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in  Catalonia,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  fortified 
and  defended  with  a caftle  ; 22  miles  S.E.  of  Gerona.  N. 
lat.  41  50'.  E.  long.  2'  58'. 

PALAMOW,  a town  of  Bengal,  and  capital  of  a circar 
to  which  it  giv  s name.  The  circar  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Bahar,  on  the  E.  by  Koondah,  Torea,  and  Nagpour,  on 
the  S.E.  by  Burwah,  on  the  S.W.  by  Sirgooja,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Bittounja,  about  80  miles  long  and  40  in  its  greateft 
breadth.  The  capital  is  120  miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna.  N. 
lat  23  48'.  E long.  84-  20  . 

PALAMPONG,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Levta.  N.  lat.  io°58'.  E.  long.  124  14'. 

PALANA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of  Quito; 
50  miles  S.  of  Loxa. — Mfo.  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Lu^on,  at  the  entrance  of  Caigaran  bay.  N.  lat. 
16  4^'.  E.  long.  122  14'. 

PAL  ANDO,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Quito  ; 43  miles  S of  Loxa. 

PALANE,  a river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Indian  fea,  near  Mozambique. 

P \LANKA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia ; 40  miles  S of  Sophia.  - v lfo,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Beffarabia,  on  the  Dneiller;  32  miles  N.W-  of 
Akerman. 

PALANQUIN,  or  Palankeen,  a kind  of  chaife, 
chair,  or  litter,  borne  by  men  on  their  (ho  riders ; much 
ufed  by  the  people  of  Chma,  and  the  Eaft,  as  a vehicle  for 
their  ealy  conveyance  from  place  to  place. 

PALANTONE,  in  Geography  a to -n  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  f *he  Lower  Po  ; 12  miles  N.W.  of  Ferrara. 

PALANY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar;  7 miles 
S.E.  of  Babar. 

PALANZA,  a town  of  Italy,  on  the  W.  fide  of  lake 
Maggiora ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  domo  d’Ofcello. 

PALAOS.  See  New  Philippines. 

PALAPARIJA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of 
Eaft  India  ferpent,  found  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a 
large  kind,  and  beautifully  variegated  in  colour,  with  a 
great  deal  of  red  about  it.  it  is  one  of  thofe  fpecies  which 
naturally  live  underground. 

PAL  A PETTY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  province  of  Dindigul ; 18  miles  N.  of  Dindigul. 

PALAPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  22  miles  E.  of 
Boglipour. 

PALAPRAT,  John,  in  Biography,  a poet  and  drama- 
tic writer,  was  born  at  Touloufe  in  the  year  1650.  He 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  from  his  youth  by  a talent  for  poetry, 
and  obtained  feveral  prizes  at  the  Floral  games  .of  that  city. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  legal  profelfion,  and  obtained  fome 
offices  of  confideration,  in  which  he  conduced  himfelf  with 
great  credit.  At  length  an  attachment  to  literature,  and  a 
natural  fimplicity  of  chura&er,  gave  him  a diftafte  for  bufi- 
nefs  ; and  after  a vifit  to  the  wits  of  Paris,  he  went  to  Rome 
in  1686  for  the  purpofe  of  being  introduced  to  the  cele- 
brated queen  Chnftina,  then  refident  in  that  metropolis. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Paris,  which  afterwards  became  his 
principal  abode.  In  1691  the  duke  of  Vendome  attached 
him  to  his  perfon  in  quality  of  fecretary.  He  employed 
himfelf,  at  Paris,  chiefly  in  theatrical  compofitions,  and  he 
contra&ed  an  intimacy  with  the  abbe  Brueys,  in  concert 
with  wh~m  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  for  the  ftage.  Of  their 
conjunft  performances,  three  have  kept  their  place  on  the 
ftage,  with  one  of  his  foie  compofition.  He  alfo  wrote 
eight  difcourfes  on  different  fubjefts,  and  publiflied  a volume 
of  poems.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1721,  in  rhe  feventy-fecond 
year  of  his  age.  The  chara&er  of  his  works  is  gaiety  and 
vivacity,  with  an  air  of  fimplicity,  but  with  little  regard  to 


correftnefs.  His  dramatic  pieces  are  contained  in  the  col- 
leftion  of  thofe  of  Brueys. 

PAL  ARIA,  among  the  Romans,  a kind  of  exercife 
performed  at  a (lake  by  the  foldiers. 

The  (lake  being  fixed  immoveable  in  the  ground,  and 
fix  feet  high  above  it,  the  young  undifciplined  foldiers 
advanced  againft  it  armed  with  a hurdle  and  cudgel,  in  (lead 
of  a fhield  and  fword,  and  went  through  all  the  rilles  of 
attack  and  defence,  as  if  adlually  engaged  with  an  adverfary. 
Sometimes  'they  flood  at  a diftance,  and  attacked  it  with 
miffive  weapons,  at  the  fame  time  ufing  all  the  requifite 
motions  for  defending  themfelves,  and  warding  off  what 
might  be  thrown  againft  them. 

PALASBARY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  6 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Goragot. 

PALASBONA,  a town  of  Bengal;  16  miles  S.  of 
Rajemul. 

PALASCO,  a town  of  Corfica  ; 14  miles  N.  of 
Corte. 

PALASZ,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia  ; i£ 
miles  S.W.  of  Belgrade. 

P ALATCHA,  or  Palatsa,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Natolia,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Archipelago  ; 8 miles  N. 
of  Milets.  N.  lat.  37-31'.  E.  long.  27  12'. 

PALATCHY,  a town  of  Hindooftan;  15  miles  S.  of 
Coimbetore. 

PALATE,  the  upper  part  or  roof  of  the  mouth  in 
animals  of  different  kinds. 

In  a horfe  it  (hould  be  lean,  for  if  it  be  full  and  high,  fo 
as  to  be  nearly  level  with  the  extremities  of  the  upper  teeth, 
the  lead  height  in  the  liberty  of  the  bit  will  be  troublefome, 
and  make  him  either  check  in  the  bridle,  and  be  always 
thr  wing  up  his  head,  or  otherwife  carry  it  too  low,  which, 
befides  the  unfightlinefs,  much  annoys  the  rider’s  hand. 

Palate,  in  Anatomy,  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  is  the 
arched  fuperior  boundary  of  that  cavity,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  inferior  furface  or  floor  of  the  nofe.  The  anterior 
two-thirds  of  it  are  made  up  of  the  palatine  plates  of  the 
fuperior  maxillary  and  palatine  bones,  furrounded  by  the 
teeth  and  covered  by  a firm  membrane  : the  pofterior  third 
is  a moveable  membranous  and  mufcular  organ,  called  the 
foft  palate,  velum  palati  or  palatum  molle.  Thefe  parts 
are  m re  minutely  defcribed  in  the  article  Deglutition. 

PalAte,  Difeafes  of.  See  Tonsils  and  Uvula.  A 
defcription  of  the  defe&ive  ftate  of  the  palate,  frequently  ac- 
companying the  hare-lip,  is  noticed  in  the  article  Hare-lip. 

PALATI  Ossa,  in  Anatomy,  two  fmall  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw.  See  Cranium. 

PALATINATE,  Palatinatus,  a province  or  fig- 
nory,  poffeffed  by  a palatine,  and  from  which  he  takes  his 
title  and  dignity. 

The  palatinates  now  fubfifting,  are  either  thofe  of  Ger- 
many or  P land.  Thofe  of  Germany  are  the  principalities 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  i.  e.  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
Rhine. 

The  palatinates  in  Poland  are  the  provinces  and  diftri&s 
of  the  Polifh  grandees  or  fenators,  who  are  the  governors 
thereof. 

Palatinate  oj  the  Rhine,  or  Lower  Palatinate,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a country  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  ; bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  ele&orate  of  Mentz  and 
Catzenelnbogen,  on  the  E.  by  Catzenelnbogen,  the  elec- 
torate of  Mentz,  the  bifhopric  of  Worms,  and  a part  of 
Franconia,;  on  the  S.  by  Wurtemberg  and  the  bifhopric 
of  Spire,  and  on  the  W.  by  France,  the  duchies  of  Deux 
Ponts  and  Simmem,  and  the  county  of  Sponheim.  Its 
greateft  extent  is  about  80  miles.  Although  the  country 
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is  mountainous,  it  is  uncommonly  fertile,  and  produces  plenty 
of  corn,  pulfe,  fruit,  chefnuts  and  walnuts,  and  its  paftur- 
age  feems  to  yield  a good  breed  of  cattle.  It  has  planta- 
tions of  tobacco,  particularly  between  Heidelberg  and  Man- 
heim,  and  alfo  good  Neftar  and  Rhenifh  wines  (See  Berg- 
strass.)  The  Rhine  traverfes  this  eleftorate  palatine ; and 
out  of  the  lands  near  Germerfheim  and  Veltz  is  wa(hed  the 
bed  Rhenifh  gold,  to  which  the  Rhenifh  gold  florins  owe 
their  origin.  The  deft  orate  palatine  contains  41  towns  and 
feveral  boroughs.  The  ecclefiaftical  date  has  undergone 
many  changes,  as  the  doftrines  of  Calvin  and  Luther  have 
alternately  prevailed  ever  fince  the  reformation  was  firft  in- 
troduced in  the  year  1518.  The  name  and  origin  of  the 
“ Palatines”  are  deduced  from  the  palatia,  or  palaces,  which 
the  old  Frankifh  and  German  kings  and  emperors  poflefled 
in  various  places,  and  over  which  they  appointed  ftewards 
and  judges,  who  were  ftyled  “ P fallen  zgraves”  or  “ Pfalz- 
graves.”  The  addition  of  by  or  on  the  Rhine  firft;  occurs  in 
the  year  1093.  The  eleftoral  palatinate,  ever  fince  the  re- 
fignation  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  to  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria, 
paid  only  one-half  of  the  eleftoral  evaluation.  All  that 
part  of  the  palatinate  which  lay  ort  the  left  fide  of  the  Rhine 
was  by  the  peace  of  Luneville  ceded  to  France,  and  forms 
the  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre. 

Palatinate,  Upper,  a part  of  Bavaria,  bounded  on 
the  W.  and  N.W.  by  Franconia,  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  by 
Bohemia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  duchy  of  Neuburg  and 
Lower  Bavaria.  In  the  12th  century  this  country  belonged 
to  the  dukes  of  Swabia : it  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  By  the  peace  of  Baden,  in  1714, 
it  was  ceded,  after  fome  previous  changes  of  matters,  to 
the  eleftor  of  Bavaria.  The  capital  is  Amberg. 

PALATINE,  Palatinus,  in  Anatomy , an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  many  parts  about  the  roof  of  the  mouth : as  the 
palatine  artery,  a branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  fee 
Artery  ; the  palatine  glands,  fee  Deglutition  ; the  pala- 
tine dufts,  which  were  fuppofed  communications  between 
the  nofe  and  mouth  through  the  anterior  palatine  holes  or 
foramina  incifiva ; the  palatine  nerves,  branches  of  the  fu- 
perior  maxillary,  fee  Nerve  ; the  palatine  proceffes,  of  the 
fuperior  maxillary  and  palate  bones.  See  Cranium. 

Palatine,  Count  Palatine,  Comes  Palatinus,  in  Ancient 
Cujloms,  was  a title  given  to  all  perfons  who  had  any  office 
or  employment  in  the  prince’s  palace. 

The  appellation  is  derived  hence,  that  anciently  the  em- 
perors fent  the  judges  of  their  palace,  whom  they  called 
comites  palatini,  or  pa/s-graves,  to  correft  the  abufes  of  the 
other  judges  in  the  provinces  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Franconia, 
and  the  Rhine. 

Matthaeus  fays,  that  the  palatines  were  originally  thofe 
who  had  the  fuperintendance  of  the  palace,  the  fame  with 
what  the  Greeks  called  curopalatee,  and  the  French  maitres 
du  palais  : though  in  time  the  name  became  more  general. 

The  title  of  count  palatine  is  now  appropriated  to  the 
princes  of  Sultzbach,  Deuxponts,  and  Berkenfeld,  who  are 
three  branches  of  the  fame  family.  The  eleftor  palatine  is 
a prince  of  the  firft  of  thefe  branches,  i.  e.  the  prince  pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine. 

Palatine  was  afterwards  a title  conferred  on  thofe  dele- 
gated by  princes  to  hold  courts  of  juftice  in  the  provinces ; 
and  on  fuch  among  the  lords  as  had  a palace,  i.  e.  a court  of 
juftice  in  their  own  houfes. 

The  French  writers  make  the  palatines  of  Champagne  to 
be  the  firft  who  bore  that  title ; which,  they  will  have  it, 
the  Germans  and  other  people  borrowed  from  them,  not 
they  from  the  Germans. 

At  prefent  the  word  palatine  is  reftrained  to  a prince  of 


Germany,  or  a lord  of  Poland,  poffefled  of  a palatinate. 
In  the  code  we  find  a title  “ De  palatinis  facrarum  largi- 
tionum.”  Thefe  were  a kind  of  treafurers  of  the  empire. 

Palatine,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  America,  in 
Montgomery  county,  New  York,  on  the  N.  fide  of  Mohawk 
river  and  W.  of  Caghnawaga  ; containing  3517  inhabitants. 
The  compaft  part  contains  a reformed  Dutch  church,  and 
20  or  30  houfes  ; 36  miles  above  Scheueftady. 

Palatine  Bridge,  a bridge  of  ancient  Rome,  now  called 
St.  Mary's  bridge,  which  erodes  over  from  the  prefent 
church  of  St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
forum  boarium  to  the  via  Trans-tibenna.  This  bridge  is 
fuppofed  to  be  that  which  Livy  fpeaks  of  (Decad.  4.  1.  10.), 
built  by  M.  Fulvius,  walhed  down  by  the  Tiber,  and  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the  cenfors  Scipio  Africanus  and  L.  Mum- 
mius.  Another  inundation  having  damaged  it,  pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  repaired  it,  partly  upon  the  old  piles,  in  the 
year  1575.  But  another  inundation  fweeping  away  fome  of 
it  in  1598,  it  has  never  fince  been  repaired,  fo  as  to  be 
ferviceable. 

Palatine,  County.  See  County. 

Palatine  Mount,  one  of  the  feven  principal  hills  inclofed 
within  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome.  Whether  the  Palatine 
hill  received  its  name,  from  a people  called  Palantes  or  Pa- 
latini, or  from  the  bleating  or  (trolling  of  cattle,  in  Latin 
balare  and  palare  ; or  from  Pales,  the  paftoral  goddefs  ; or 
from  the  burying  place  of  Pallas,  is  difputed  among  the 
learned,  and  undetermined.  Here,  however,  Romulus  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  city,  in  a quadrangular  form ; and 
here  the  fame  king  and  Tullus  Hoitilius  kept  their  courts  ; 
as  did  afterwards  Auguftus  and  all  the  fucceeding  emperors ; 
on  which  account  the  word  “ palatium”  came  to  fignify  a 
royal  feat.  To  the  E.  of  this  hill  is  Mons  Caelius,  to  the 
S.  Mons  Aventinus,  to  the  W.  Mons  Capitolinus,  and  to 
the  N.  the  forum.  Its  compafs  is  1200  paces.  Romulus's 
houfe,  preferved  for  feveral  ages  by  the  care  of  the  fenate, 
was  on  this  hill,  near  the  fpot  where  the  church  of  St. 
Anaftafia  now  (lands ; as  was  alfo  that  of  his  fofter-father 
Fauftulus,  near  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  church  of 
Sanfta  Maria  Liberatrice. 

Palatine  Games,  ludi  Palatini,  among  the  Romans, 
were  games  inftituted  in  honour  of  Julius  Caefar,  as  fome 
will  have  it,  or,  as  others  fay,  of  Auguftus,  and  celebrated 
in  his  palace  during  eight  days,  from  the  fixth  calends  of 
January.  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  Caligula  attended  thefe 
games  when  he  was  affaffinated.  “ Cum  placuiflet  palatinis 
ludis  fpeftaculo  egreflum  meridie  aggredi.” 

It  is  pretended,  that  Dion  calls  them  Augujlalia ; which 
fhould  feera  to  confirm  the  fecond  opinion.  Indeed,  it  is 
certain,  that  he  fays  Livia  inftituted  particular  games  in  the 
Palatine  Mount,  in  honour  of  that  prince,  but  he  apparently 
diftinguiffies  them  from  thofe  called  Anguftalia.  The  Ro- 
mans had  3lfo  their  Apollo  Palatinus,  a farname  of  that 
deity,  given  him  in  refpeft  to  the  temple  erefted  to  him 
by  Auguftus  on  the  Palatine  Mount,  in  confequence  of  a 
report  of  the  arufpices,  which  required  it  to  be  done : A u- 
guftus  enriched  it  alfo  with  a noble  library  ; as  is  intimated 
by  Horace,  lib.  i.  epift.  iii.  ver.  17. 

Palatine  Tribe,  was  one  of  the  four  tribes  into  which 
Rome  was  anciently  divided  by  Servius  Tullus. 

Servius  Tullus  added  a fourth  tribe  to  the  three  tribes 
into  which  Rome  was  divided  by  Romulus ; and  having  in- 
clofed the  feven  hills  within  the  city,  and  divided  it  into  four 
quarters,  which  he  named  from  the  principal  hills  they  con- 
tained, he  affigned  to  each  tribe  its  appropriate  diftrift. 
Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Capitoline  mount,  the  Palatine 
mount,  and  the  fpace  between  thefe  two  hills,  compofed 
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the  firft  tribe,  called  “ Tribus  Palatina.”  They  who  dwelt 
in  the  quarter  called  Suburra,  containing  mount  Cadius, 
formed  the  fecond  tribe,  which  retained  the  name  of 
“ Tribus  Suburrana.”  The  inhabitants  of  the  Efquiline 
mount  were  called  “ Tribus  Efquilina.”  And  they  who 
lived  on  the  mounts  Viminalis  and  Quirinalis,  bore  the  name 
of  the  hills  on  which  they  wfere  placed,  and  were  called 
“ Tribus  Collina”  or  “ Collatina.” 

PALATINI.  See  Acolythi. 

PAL  ATO-PHARYNGEUS,  in  Anatomy,  a mufcle  of 
the  palate.  See  Deglutition. 

PAL ATO-STAPHYLINUS,  a fynonym  of  the  azy- 
gus  uvulae. 

PALATULUNGA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hin'doo- 
ftan,  in  Coimbetore  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Erroad. 

PALATUM  Molle,  in  Anatomy.  See  Palate. 

PALAVAI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  lfland  of  Cey- 
lon ; 48  miles  W.N.W.  of  Candy. 

PALAVASOURY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Joodpour ; 15  miles  E.  of  Joodpour. 

PAL  AVI  A',  in  Botany,  fo  named  in  honour  of  Don  An- 
tonio Palau  y Verdera,  profeffor  of  Botany  in  theroyalgar- 
den  at  Madrid,  who  tranflated  the  Philofophia  Botahica  of 
Linnaeus  into  Spanifti,  and  who,  according  to  Cavanilles  (fee 
his  DifT.  fafc.  1.  5.),  has  given  much  attention  to  the  ge- 
nera and  fpecies  of  plants.  This  gentleman  is  the  author  of 
fevcral  botanical  or  economical  treatifes  in  his  native  tongue. 
His  name  appears,  with  that  of  Ortega,  (fee  Ortegia,)  in  the 
ti'le-page  of  a Curfo  elemental  deholanica,  publi filed  at  Madrid, 
in  8vo.  anno  1785,  which  perhaps  is  the  tranflation  of  Lin- 
nxus  above-mentioned  ; but  it  contains,  moreover,  a Spanifh 
verfion  of  the  effential  generic  charatters  of  that  author. 
Cavanilles  wrote  the  name  of  this  genus  Pa/ava,  which 
Schreber  has  properly  correfted.  Schreb.  464.  Wilid. 
Sp.  PI  v.  3.  7 67.  Mart.  Mill.  Diet.  v.  3.  (Palava; 
Cavan.  Diff.  1.  40.  Ju(T.  271.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  577.) 
— Clafs  and  order,  Monadelphia  Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord. 
Colummfert,  Linn.  Malvacca , Ju(T. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fimple,  inferior,  of  one  Jeaf, 
cloven  half  way  down  into  five  fegments,  permanent.  Cor. 
Petals  five,  roundifh,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  tube  of 
theftamens.  Siam.  Filaments  numerous,  united  below  into 
a tube,  feparate  above ; anthers  roundifli.  P)Jl.  Germen 
fuperior,  globofe ; ltyle  fhort,  divided  in  the  upper  part 
into  many  fegments  ; liigmas  capitate.  Per'ic.  Capfule  round- 
difh,  of  many  cells,  which  do  not  burft,  and  are  cluftered 
about  an  elevated  central  receptacle.  Seeds  folitary,  roundifh, 
angular. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fimple,  five-cleft.  Capfule  of  numerous 
fingle-feeded  cells,  cluftered  irregularly  together 

Obf.  This  genus  differs  from  Malope,  merely  in  having  a 
fimple  calyx.  We  have  already  (fee  Malope)  mentioned 
profeffor  Martyn’s  remark  concerning  it,  and  we  now  adopt 
it  on  the  authority  of  the  above  authors. 

1.  P . malvifolia.  Wilid.  n.  1.  Cavan.  Diff.  1.  40.  t.  11. 
f.  4.  (Malope  parviflora  ; L’Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.  fafc.  3.  105. 
t.  50.) — Leaves  fmooth.  Flower-ftalks  the  length  of  the 
footftalks.  Stem  proftrate. — Native  of  Peru  and  Lima,  in 
fandy  ground.  See  Malope,  fp.  2. 

2.  P .mofehata  Wilid.  n.  2.  Cavan.  Diff.  1.  41.  t.  it. 
f.  5.  — Leaves  downy.  Flower-ftalks  longer  than  the  fqot- 
ftalks.  Stem  eredl. — Native  of  fandy  ground  about  the 
town  of  Lima,  where  it  was  gathered  by  the  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  Dombey,  flowering  in  September.  The  root  is 
annual,  long  and  fibrous.  Whole  plant  clothed  with  foft 
lhort  down,  and  fmelling  of  mufk.  Stem  ered,  branched, 
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leafy,  two  feet  high.  Leaves  on  fhortifh  ftalks,  alternate- 
roundifh-heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  waved  and  crenate,  about  two 
inches  long.  Stipulas  fmall,  lanceolate,  dark-coloured, 
Flowers  folitary,  on  fimple  axillary  ftalks,  longer  than  the 
leaves.  Calyx  bell-fhaped.  Petals  yellowifh-purple,  about 
an  inch  long. 

PALAWAN,  in  Geography.  See  Paraguay. 

PALAZOL,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic.  N.  lat.  44° 
46'.  E.  long.  1 40  47'. 

PALAZZUOLO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli  ; 14 
miles  S.W.  of  Palma  la  Nuovo. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Me>a  ; 15  miles  W.  of  Brefcia. — Alfo, 
a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto  ; 20 
miles  W.  of  Syracufe. 

PALCATI  Nor,  a lake  of  Tartary,  in  the  country 
of  the  Eluths,  called  alfo  “ Tchoi  30  miies  W.  of 
Harcas. 

PALCIPAS,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Tucuman  ; 30  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Fernando. 

PALCOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan;  30  miles  S.  of 
Tinevelly . 

PALCOTE,  a town  of  Bengal;  16  miles  S. S.W.  of 
Doefa.  N.  lat.  22J  48'.  , E.  long.  84s  53'. 

PALD AMO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
jana  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Cajanaborg. 

PALDIANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma  ; 3 miles  E.S.E.  of  Paleftrina. 

PALE,  Palus,  a little  pointed  ftake,  or  piece  of  wood, 
ufed  in  making  inclofures,  feparations,  &c. 

The  pale  was  an  inftrument  of  punilhment  and  execution 
among  the  ancient  Romans ; and  ftill  continues  fo  among 
the  Turks.  Hence  empalement ; the  paffing  a fharp  pale 
through  the  fundament  up  the  body. 

Pale,  in  Heraldry,  is  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries 
of  an  efcutcheon  ; being  the  reprefentation  of  a pale  or  ftake, 
placed  upright ; coniiftmg  of  two  perpendicular  lines,  drawn 
from  the  top  of  the  bafe  to  the  efcutcheon,  and  containing 
the  third  middle  part  of  the  field. 

When  there  are  feveral,  more  properly  called  pallets,  they 
are  proportioned  fo  as  that  two  take  up  two-fifths  of  the 
field  ; and  three  take  up  three-fevenths  : and,  in  thofe  cafes, 
the  number  of  fpecies  are  fpecified,  as  well  as  that  of  thofe 
they  are  charged  with,  See. 

Pales  are  borne  various  ways,  as  wavy,  crenelle,  faillis,  in- 
dented, ingrailed,  &c.  There  are  alfo  the  ccmcted,  and  jlaming 
pale,  which  are  pointed,  fometimes  waved,  & c. 

Pale,  Paled.  A coat  is  faid  to  be  paled,  when  it  is 
equally  charged  with  pales  of  metal,  and  colour.  It  is 
counter-paled  when  it  is  cut,  and  the  two  demi-pales  of  the 
chief,  though  of  colours  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  point, 
yet  differ  in  the  place  where  they  meet ; fo  that  if  the  firft 
of  the  chief  be  metal,  that  correfponding  to  it,  underneath, 
is  of  colour. 

The  coat  is  faid  to  be  palijfe , when  the  pales  are  pointed 
like  thofe  ufed  in  the  defence  of  places. 

Pale,  in,  is  applied  to  things  borne  one  above  another,  in 
manner  of  a pale. 

Pale,  Party  per,  is  where  the  fhield  is  divided  by  a Angle 
line  through  the  middle,  from  top  to  bottom.  See  Pai.y. 

Pale,  IVreJlling,  in  Antiquity,  one  of  the  exercifes  of  the 
Olympic  ftndium,  firft  introduced  into  it  in  the  18th  Olym- 
piad ; and  Eurybalus,  a Spartan,  was  the  firft  who  received 
the  w re  flier’s  crown.  Thefeus,  according  to  Plutarch,  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  firft  who  reduced  wreftling  into  a 
fcience  ; and  in  procefs  of  time,  though  the  rules  which  he 
laid  down  are  unknown,  it  was  much  cultivated  by  the  an- 
L dents. 
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cients.  The  moll  remarkable  difference  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  praftice  of  this  art  is,  that  the  ancient  wreftlers 
contended  naked,  and  that  their  bodies  were  rubbed  all  over 
with  oil,  or  with  a certain  ointment,  compofed  of  a due  pro- 
portion of  oil,  wax,  and  duff,  mixed  up  together,  which 
they  called  “ ceroma.”  Thefe  undtions,  as  feme  fay,  were  pe- 
culiar to  the  wreftlers, or  pancratiafts,whofe  combats  were  thus 
rendered  more  toilfome  and  various ; while  each  combatant 
endeavoured  to  feize  upon  the  other,  whofe  efforts  to  efcape 
or  break  the  hold  of  his  antagonift  were  aflided  by  the 
flipperinefs,  as  well  as  the  force  and  agility  of  his  body.  In 
order,  however,  to  qualify  this  extreme  lubricity  of  thelkin, 
occafioned  by  this  unftion,  the  athletae  were  accu Homed, 
before  they  came  to  an  engagement,  either  to  roll  themfelves 
in  the  mud  of  the  palaeitra,  (from  which  fome  perfons  derive 
the  words  pale  and  palaellra,  fignifying  mud),  or  in  the 
fand  kept  for  that  purpofe,  in  a place  called  xovis-npiov,  or  that 
with  which  the  place  of  combat  feems  to  have  been  covered. 
It  is  certain,  whatever  was  the  mode  of  doing  it,  that  the  ath- 
letae,  who  were  anointed,  were  always,  before  they  engaged, 
fprinkled  with  duff  or  fand  ; fo  that  to  fay  an  athleta  gained 
a vi£lory,  axsvdi,  and  without  being  fo  fprinkled,  was  the 
fame  thing  a3  to  fay  he  gained  a vidtory  without  en- 
gaging ; which,  indeed,  fometimes  happened,  when,  either 
from  the  great  reputation  of  the  champion,  or  other  reafons, 
none  appeared  to  encounter  him.  This  office  of  anointing 
and  fprinkling  the  combatants  was  fometimes  performed  by 
themfelves  to  one  another,  and  fometimes  by  the  officers  of 
the  palaellra,  called  from  thence  aliptee,  or  anointer*. 

After  the  wreftlers  were  thus  prepared  for  the  engagement, 
they  were  matched  by  the  judges  or  prefidents  of  the  games 
in  the  following  mamur.  Into  a Giver  urn,  confecrated  to 
Jupiter,  and  brought  forth  upon  this  occafion,  were  call  fo 
many  lots  or  dice,  about  the  bignefs  of  a bean,  as  anfwered 
to  the  number  of  the  competitors.  Thefe  lots  were  all  marked 
with  letters  ; as  for  example,  upon  two  of  them  was  written 
the  letter  A,  B upon  two  others,  and  fo  on  in  an  alphabeti- 
cal order;  if  the  number  of  combatants  required  more, 
there  were  always  two  lots  marked  with  the  fame  letter.  This 
being  done,  the  athletes  approached  in  order,  and  invoking 
Jupiter,  put  their  hand<  into  the  urn,  and  drew  out  each  his 
lot : to  prevent  all  fraud,  an  officer  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe attended  upon  every  one  as  he  came  to  draw,  and  held 
up  his  hand  before  him,  to  hinder  his  feeing  the  letters  writ- 
ten upon  the  lot.  When  every  one  had  drawn,  the  Aly- 
tarches,  or  one  of  the  prefidents  of  the  games,  going  round 
to  every  athlete  in  order  as  they  flood,  infpe&ed  the  lots. 
And  thus  the  two,  whofe  lots  were  both  marked  with  the 
fame  letter,  as  with  A or  B,  were  by  him  matched  and  ap- 
pointed to  engage  with  each  other.  This  was  the  cafe 
when  the  number  of  the  combatants  was  even,  as  four,  eight, 
twelve  ; but  when  the  number  was  odd,  as  five,  feven,  nine, 
&c.  there  was  put  into  the  urn,  together  with  the  duplicate 
lots,  an  odd  one,  marked  with  a letter  to  which  there  was 
none  that  corrcfponded.  The  athlete  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  this  lot,  was  named  ephedrus , was  to  wait 
till  the  others  had  contended,  and  was  then  to  take  up  one  of 
the  conquerors.  This,  as  Lucian  obferves,  was  a very  con- 
fiderable  advantage  ; as  the  champion,  who  by  virtue  of  his 
lot  was  to  wait  till  fhe  others  had  contended,  and  then  engage 
with  one  of  the  conquerors,  came  frefh  and  vigorous  to  the 
encounter,  againft  an  adverfary,  animated  indeed  and  flufhed 
with  conqueft,  but  fha'tered  and  exhaufted  in  obtaining  it. 

The  wreftlers,  being  thus  matched,  proceeded  to  the  com- 
bat, in  which  the  vi&ory  x as  adjudged  to  him  who  gave  his 
adverfary  three  falls  ; as  feems  to  be  evident,  from  the  famous 
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epigram  upon  Milo,  which  will  be  produced  in  the  fequel 
of  this  article. 

If  one  of  the  combatants  in  falling  drew  his  antagonift  with 
him,  the  conteft  began  afrefh,  or  was  rather  continued  upon 
the  ground,  until  one  getting  uppermoft,  conftrained  his 
adverfary  to  yield  the  victory.  This  combat  was  called 
anaclinopale,  and  l'eems  not  fo  much  to  be  a dillind  fpecies 
from,  as  a modification  of  the  pale  ; or  an  accidental,  or 
perhaps  artificial  variation  of  the  ba.tle  ; for  he  who  found 
himfelf  in  danger  of  being  thrown,  had  fometimes  recourfe 
to  this  ttratagem  of  dragging  his  adverfary  with  him,  and 
trying  upon  the  ground  a combat  in  which  he  thought  himfelf 
better  qualified  to  fucceed.  However,  thofe  authors  who 
have  written  upon  the  pale,  have  made  tins  a dillh.il  ex- 
ercile  ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  but  it  may  have  been  treated  as 
fuch  in  the  gymnafia,  or  fchools  of  exercife ; where  there 
were  matters  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  give  their  fcholars  dif- 
tindl  leffons  in  every  branch  of  the  fcieucc  they  profeffed  to 
teach : from  which  cuilom  one  may  very  well  account  for 
the  many  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  the  pal6,  and  other 
gymnallic  exercifes,  of  which  modern  w:  iters  have  made  fo 
many  diftindt  fpecies.  Of  this  kind  in  all  likelihood  was  the 
acrochesrifmus  ; fo  named,  becaufe  the  combatants,  during 
this  part  of  their  engagement,  held  one  another  only  by  the 
fingers,  without  feizmg  on  any  part  of  the  body.  This  has 
been  reckoned  a diftintt  exeicife,  and  another  divifion  of  the 
pale  ; though,  as  Monf.  Burette  very  well  obferves,  it  feems 
rather  to  have  been  the  prelude  of  the  combat,  in  which  the 
autagonifts  made  trial  of  eachother's  ilrength,or  endeavoured, 
perhaps,  by  feizing  each  other’s  hands,  mutually  to  prevent 
one  another  from  taking  a firmer  and  more  advantageous 
hold. 

The  champion  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  the  mod  in  this 
exercife,  was  Milo  of  Crotona,  who  gained  no  lefs  than  fix 
Olympic,  and  as  many  Pythian  crowns.  There  are  fo  many 
inltances  of  the  prodigious  ftrength  of  this  famous  wreltler, 
and  mod  of  them  fo  well  known,  that  it  would  be  endlefs 
and  impertinent  to  cite  them  all : but  we  cannot  forbear  pro- 
ducing one,  as  remarkable  for  the  lingularity,  as  the  iffue 
of  the  experiment. 

This  Milo,  to  give  a proof  of  his  aftonilhing  force,  was 
wont  to  take  a pomegranate,  which,  withouc  fqueezing  or 
breaking  it,  he  held  fo  fall  by  the  mere  ftrength  of  his  fin- 
gers, that  nobody  was  able  to  take  it  from  him  ; nobody 
but  his  miftrefs,  fays  Ailian.  But  however  weak  he  may 
have  been  with  regard  to  the  fair  fex,  his  luperior  force  was 
univerfally  acknowledged  by  the  men,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  epigram  : 

When  none  adventur’d,  in  th’  Olympic  fand 
The  might  of  boill’rous  Milo  to  withtland  ; 

Th’  unrivall'd  chief  advanc’d  to  feize  the  crown. 

But  ’mid  his  triumph  flip’d  unwary  down. 

The  people  (houted,  and  forbade  beffow 
The  wreath  on  him,  who  fell  without  a foe. 

But  rifing,  in  the  midft  he  ilood,  and  cry’d. 

Do  not  three  falls  the  viftory  decide  ? 

Fortune  indeed  hath  giv’n  me  one,  but  who 
Will  undertake  to  throw  me  th’  ether  t<wo  ? 

Weft’*  Pindar. 

PALEARIUS,  Aonhjs,  in  Biography,  an  elegant  and 
liberal  fcholar,  and  martyr  to  the  caufe  of  the  reformation, 
was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  at 
Veruli.  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  The  name  of  his  family 
was  Della  Paglia,  and  his  baptifmal  name  was  Antonio, 
both  which  he  changed  to  the  claffical  form  under  which  he 
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it  known.  Having  ftudied  fix  years  at  Rome,  he  quitted  it  on 
the  approach  of  the  imperial  army  in  1527,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Perugia,  Sienna,  Padua,  and  other  places,  im- 
proving himfelf  by  attendance  on  the  moft  celebrated  pro- 
fefiors.  He  fixed  at  length  at  Sienna,  where  he  married  in 
1 J3 6, and  opened  a private  fchool  forfome  young  men  of  rank. 
Here  he  palled  fome  years  tranquilly  in  the  bofom  of  his 
•family,  till  the  freedom  of  his  opinions  began  to  excite  againft 
him  many  enemies.  The  fufpicion  into  which  he  fell,  as 
being  a favourer  of  the  new  opinions,  gave  the  monks  a han- 
dle, and  they  publicly  accufed  him  of  herefy.  He  was 
brought  before  the  archbilhop  and  governor.  On  this  occa- 
fion  he  wrote  an  oration,  in  which,  though  he  did  not  avow 
the  opinions  imputed  to  him,  he  fpoke  of  them  in  a way 
that  (hewed  what  he  thought  upon  thofe  points.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, but  was  fucccfsfully  oppofed  in  his  attempts  to  ob- 
tain a profefforfhip  in  the  univerfity.  In  1544  he  publifhed 
a work  “ On  the  Merits  of  Chrill,”  which  was  written  on 
the  principles  of  the  reformers.  Pie  received  an  invitation, 
in  1546,  to  take  the  profelTorlhip  of  eloquence  at  Lucca, 
with  which  hecomphed,  and  cxercifed  that  office  for  feveral 
years.  In  1555  he  was  invited  to  Milan,  to  fucceed  Ma- 
joragio  in  the  chair  of  eloquence.  He  refided  quietly  in  that 
city  till  the  acceffion  of  pope  Pius  V.,  who  having  been  a 
Dominican  and  Inquifitor,  began  his  reign  with  the  fevere 
perfecntion  of  herefy.  Palearius  was  one  of  the  firft  vi&ims 
to  his  cruelty  ; the  charges  exhibited  againft  him  were  very 
ferious,  and  of  thefe  he  was  founu  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  the  flames,  't’he  fentence  was  executed  in  July  1570. 
Such  was  the  lamentable  fate  of  one  who  was  univerfally  ad- 
mitted to  be  moral,  pious*  and  learned.  Of  the  writings  of 
Palearius,  the  bed  known  is  his  poem  “ De  Immortalitate 
Animorum,"  in  three  books,  firft  printed  at  Lyons  in  1536. 
Its  verfilication  is  formed  upon  that  of  Lucretius,  rather  than 
that  of  Virgil.  It  has  been  repiinted  in  feveral  colle&ions 
of  felcA  Latin  poetry  by  Italians.  His  other  works  are 
fourteen  orations  on  different  fubje&s,  letters,  and  poems, 
all  written  in  a pure  Latin  ftyle.  After  his  death  was  printed 
a work  entitled  “ Actio  in  Pontifices  Romanos  et  eorum 
Affeclas,1'  which  he  had  compofed  a Ihort  time  before  the 
meeting  of  the  council  of  Trent,  with  an  intention  of  getting 
it  prefented  by  the  embaffadors  of  the  emperor.  It  is  faid 
to  be  an  eloquent  plea  in  favour  of  the  reformed  religion. 

PALECKE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oberland  ; 14  miles  S.E.  of  Mohrungen. 

P ALED  Flowers,  in  Botany , are  thofe  which  have  thin 
leaves  fet  about,  or  furrounding  a head,  or  thrum  ; as  in  ma- 
rigolds, &c. 

PALEE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 
45  miles  W of  Kairabad. 

PA  LEMON,  in  Mythology,  a deity  fo  called  by  the 
Greeks,  the  fame  with  the  Mehcartus  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
Portumnus  among  the  Romans.  See  Portumnus. 

PALENCIA,  in  Geography , a city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon,  which  has  a very  ancient  bilhopric,  fuffra- 
gan  to  Burgps : the  biftiop  enjoys  a revenue  of  2500/.  to 
2900/  and  bears  the  title  cf  count.  This  town  is  lituated  in 
a fertile  territory,  watered  by  the  little  river  Carrion,  on  the 
banks  of  which  it  (lands.  Moft  of  the  edifices  of  this  town 
are  m the  Gothic  ftyle ; and  the  moft  remarkable  is  San- 
Antolin,  a church  built  and  dedicated  to  that  faint  by 
king  Sdncho,  after  having  efcaped  great  danger  in  hunting 
wi.d  boars.  At  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  this 
town  had  an  univerfity,  eftabliftied  by  Rodrigo  the  biftiop, 
and  the  firft  founded  in  Spain  after  the  invafion  of  the  Moor- . 
In  1239,  this  univerfity  was  removed  to  Salamanca.  Its 
diftrid,  called  the  Tierra  de  Campos,  is  remarkable  for  its 


fertility,  it  contains  5 churches,  1 1 convents,  and  2 hofpi- 
tals ; 57  miles  S.E.  of  Leon..  N.  lat.  410  59'.  E.  long, 
4°  34'- 

PALE  NO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra ; 9 
miles  E.  of  Sulmona.  N.  lat.  430  3’.  E.  long.  140  2'. 

PALENQUE,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Chiapa  ; 60  miles  S.E.  of  Chiapa  dos  Efpagnoles. — Alfo, 
a fmall  ifland  in  the  Spanilh  main.  N.  lat.  90  30'.  W.  long. 
79°  S'- 

PALENSEN,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  principality 
of  Caleriberg  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Hanover. 

PALENZUELA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  ; 
25  miles  S.W.  of  Burgos. 

PALEO-CASTRO.  See  Policastro. 

Paleocastro,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Lemno.  N.  lat.  40°.  E.  long.  42°  53'. 

PALEOTTI,  Gabriel,  in  Biography,  a learned  Italian 
cardinal,  defeended  from  an  illuttrious  family,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  the  year  1524.  He  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  made  a rapid  and  very 
fuccefsful  proficiency  in  the  ftudy  of  literature  andjurifpru- 
dence,  at  the  univerfity  in  his  native  city.  He  was  in  early 
life  appointed  to  the  canonry  of  Bologna  ; after  which  he 
was  appointed  profeffor  at  the  univerfity.  Here  he  acquired 
high  fame  by  his  lectures  and  publications,  and  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment  and  the  goodnef* 
of  his  tafte.  Being  led  to  vifit  Rome,  he  was  appointed  by 
cardinal  Alexander  Farnefe,  who  had  been  his  fellow-ftudent 
at  Bologna,  and  who  was  juft  appointed  perpetual  legate  of 
Avignon,  governor  of  Vaiffon,  in  the  county  of  Venaiffin, 
which  he  was  led  to  decline,  on  account  of  fome  family  con- 
cerns which  he  was  obliged  to  attend  to  at  Bologna,  where 
he  refumed  the  profeffor’s  chair.  The  Farnefe  family  were, 
however,  refolved  to  make  his  fortune,  and  obtained  for  hint 
the  poll  of  auditor  of  the  rota,  when  he  was  only  thirty- 
three  years  of  age.  When  pope  Pius  IV.  opened  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  he  fent  Paleotti  thither  in  the  capacity  of 
pro&or  and  counfellor  to  his  legates,  who  took  no  ftep  of 
importance  without  his  advice.  Of  this  council  Paleotti 
wrote  a hiftory,  which  ftill  remains  in  MS.  In  1563  he 
was  raifedto  the  dignity  of  the  purple  by  Pius  IV.  and  by 
Pius  V.  he  was  created  biftiop  of  Bologna,  and  that  fee 
was  eieited  into  an  archbiftiopric  by  the  fame  pope,  to  d* 
honour  both  to  Paleotti  and  his  native  country.  So  exem- 
plary was  Paleotti  in  his  dioeefe,  that  it  was  with  the  greateft 
reluftance  that  the  popes  fummoned  him  to  attend  the  con- 
(i  (lories  and  other  bufinefs  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1597,  when  about  the  age  of  feventy-three.  He 
was  author  of  feveral  works  of  confiderable  merit,  on  fub- 
jefts  in  antiquities,  jurifprudence,  and  morals.  Of  thefe  the 
moft  confiderable  are  the  following,  “ Archiepifcopale  Bon- 
nonienfe  De  imaginibus  Sacris,  et  Profani9  ” “ De  Sacri 
Confiftorii  Confultationibus “ De  Nothis,  Spuriifque 
Filiis  “ De  Bono  Sene&utis  Paftoral  Letters,  See. 
Moreri. 

PALEPARTO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Rofano. 

PALEPOLI,  a fea-port  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara- 
mania,  on  the  S.  coaft;  220  miles  S.  of  Cogni. 

PALERMO,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Mazara,  the  feat  of  the  viceroy,  and  the  fee  of  an  arch- 
bilhop, was  built  on  the  feite  of  the  ancient  Panormus , 
(which  fee,)  and  fituated  on  a bay  to  which  it  gives  name, 
on  the  (north  coaft,  well  fortified,  with  a harbour,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  defended  by  two  ftrong  citadels.  This 
bay,  as  well  as  Palermo,  is  at  the  bottom  of  a great  gulf, 
formed  to  the  caftward  by  cape  Zofarano,  and  the  raountjun 
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of  Catalfano,  and  to  the  weftward  by  mount  Pellegrino,  the 
ancient  Ereta.  Under  this  hill,  which  is  both  high  and 
deep,  and  the  top  of  which  affords  a very  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive profpeft,  and  commands  the  mod  advantageous  view 
of  the  lituation  of  Palermo,  a mote  has  been  formed,  where 
vefTels  of  all  fixes  obtain  a fecure  fhelter.  This  city,  ac- 
cording to  Brydone’s  account,  is  greatly  fuperior  to  Naples 
in  beauty  and  elegance.  Although  it  is  not  fo  la-ge,  yet  the 
regularity,  the  uniformity,  and  the  neatnefs  of  its  ilreets  and 
buildings  render  it  much  more  pleafing  ; it  is  full  of  people, 
who  have  moftly  an  air  of  affluence  and  gaiety.  It  Hands 
near  the  extremity  of  a kind  of  natural  amphitheatre,  formed 
by  very  high  and  rocky  mountains  ; and  the  country  that 
lies  between  the  city  and  tliefe  mountains  is  one  of  the  richeft 
and  mod  beautiful  fpots  in  the  world.  The  whole  appears 
a magnificent  garden,  filled  with  fruit-trees  of  every  fpecies, 
and  watered  by  clear  fountains  and  rivulets,  that  form  a va- 
riety of  windings  through  this  delightful  plain.  From  the 
Angularity  of  this  fituntion,  as  well  as  from  the  richnefs  of 
the  foil,  Palermo  has  had  many  flattering  epithets  beflowed 
upon  it,  particularly  by  tfce  poets  ; who  have  denominated  it 
“ Conca  d’Oro,”  the  golden  (hell,  exprefling  both  its  fitua- 
tion  and  richnefs.  It  has  likewife  been  dyled  “ Aurea  balli,” 
“ Hortus  Sicilisc,”  £cc.  and  to  include  all  thefe  together, 
the  lading  term  of  “ Felix”  has  been  added  to  its  name,  by 
which  it  is  even  didinguifhed  in  the  maps.  Palermo  is  built 
upon  a very  regular  plan  ; its  two  great  dreets  interfecl  each 
other  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  they  form  a beautiful 
and  regular  fquare  called  the  Ottangolo,  adorned  with  very 
handfome  and  uniform  buildings.  The  centre  of  this  fquare 
commands  the  whole  of  thefe  noble  dreets  and  the  four  great 
gates  of  the  city  which  terminate  them,  and  which  are  at  the 
diltance  of  about  half  a mile  ; the  diameter  of  the  city  being 
no  more  than  a mile.  Thefe  are  elegant  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture richly  adorned ; particularly  the  Porta  Nova  and 
Porta  Felice,  that  terminate  the  flreet  called  the  Corfo, 
which  runs  S.W.  and  N.E.  The  lefler  dreets  in  general 'run 
parallel  to  thefe  great  ones.  The  Porta  Felice  (which  is  by 
much  the  handfomed  of  the  gates)  opens  to  the  Marino,  a 
delightful  and  much  frequented  walk  ; bounded  on  or.e  fide 
by  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  on  the  other  by  the  fea,  from 
which  there  is,  in  the  hotted  weather,  an  agreeable  breeze. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Marino  there  is  an  elegant  kind  of  tem- 
ple, which  ferves  as  an  orchedra  for  mufic  in  the  fummer 
months.  This  city  contains, -befides  an  univerfity,  many 
churches,  abbies,  feminaries,  convents,  and  hofpitals.  Many 
of  the  churches  are  extremely  rich  and  magnificent.  The  ca- 
thedral (Madre  Chiefa)  is  a very  venerable  Gothic  budding, 
of  a large  fize,  fupported  within  by  80  columns  of  oriental 
granite,  and  divided  into  many  chapels,  fome  of  which  are 
extremely  rich,  particularly  that  of  St.  Rofalia,  the  patronefs 
of  Palermo,  who  is  held  here  in  greater  veneration  than  even 
the  Virgin  Mary  herfelf.  Her  relics  are  preferved  in  a large 
filver  box,  curioufly  wrought  and  enriched  with  precious 
ftones.  Thefe  perform  many  miracles,  and  are  looked  upon 
as  the  greated  treafure  of  the  city.  The  Sachridie  too  is 
very  rich.  The  Jefuits church  is  dngularly  magnificent;  and 
the  Chiefa  del  Pallazzo  is  entirely  covered  over  with  ancient 
Mofaic.  The  church  of  Monreale,  about  five  miles  didant 
from  this  city,  is  the  next  in  dignity  in  the  ifland,  after  the 
cathedral  of  Palermo.  About  a mile  without  the  city  is  the 
famous  convent  of  Capuchins,  remarkable  for  its  burial 
place.  This  is  a vad  fubterraneous  apartment,  divided  into 
large  commodious  galleries,  in  the  walls  of  which  are  nu- 
merous niches  filled  with  dead  bodies,  amounting  to  about 
300,  Handing  upright,  and  drefled  in  the  clothes  which  they 
ufually  wore.  The  (kin  and  mufcles  are  rendered,  by  a cer- 


tain preparation,  as  dry  and  hard  as  a piece  of  (hell-fi(h  ; ar.d 
although  many  of  them  have  been  here  upwards  of  250  years, 
none  of  them  are  reduced  to  flceletons.  The  bodies  of  the 
prince*  and  firH  nobility  are  lodged  in  handfome  chelts  or 
trunks,  the  keys  of  which  are  kept  by  the  reared  rela- 
tions of  the  family.  There  are  two  fmall  diftriCts,  one  to 
the  E.  called  La  Bagaria,  and  the  other  to  the  W.  of 
the  city,  called  II  Colle,  where  the  principal  nobility  have 
their  country  houfes.  The  population  of  this  city  is  much 
greater,  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  than  that  of  Naples,  and 
the  number  of  carnages  is  ad  nifhing.  One  cf  the  grandeif 
exhibitions  is  that  of  the  fead  of  St.  Rofalia.  Palermo  had! 
ancientiy  two  ports,  mentioned  by  Polybius  and  Dicdorus  ; 
which  were  dettroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1327.  At  prefent 
it  has  two,  one  for  barks,  and  another  for  veffels  of  war,  with 
a light- houfe  at  its  entrance.  This  city  is  commercial,  and 
exports,  in  favourable  years,  40,000  bales  of  filk.  It  has 
fome  manufactures  of  Huff  and  (ilk.  It  has  occafionally  dif- 
fered much  from  earthquakes.  Its  population  is  eilimated  at 
1 30,000  perfons.  N.  lat.  38' io'.  E.  long.  13  25'. 

PALERNO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Pnncipato  Ultra; 
12  miles  W.N.W.  cf  Conza. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra  ; fix  miles  S. S.W.  of  Cofenza. 

PALES,  or  Piles',  in  Carpentry,  denote  rows  of  Hakes 
driven  deep  in  the  ground  to  make  wooden  bridges  over  rivers, 
and  to  erect  other  edifices  on. 

Du-Cange  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  name  palla,  a 
hanging,  or  piece  of  tapejlry : the  ancients  gave  the  name 
pales  to  the  hangings  or  linings  of  walls  : thus  a chamber 
was  faid  to  be  paled  with  cloth  of  gold,  with  filk,  &c.  when 
covered  with  bands  or  duffs  of  two  colours  Hence  alfo  the 
original  of  the  word  pale,  a Jlale,  See.  The  arms  of  Arra- 
gon  are  paled,  or  and  gules.  * 

Tertullian  obferves,  that  the  Romans  planted  pales  to 
ferve  as  boundaries  of  inheritances ; and  that  they  confe- 
crated  them  to  the  god  Terminus,  under  the  name  of  pal* 
Terminals. 

Ovid  tells  us,  they  were  crowned  and  adorned  with  flowers, 
fedoons,  See.  and  that  the  god  wras  wordiipped  before  thefe 
pales.  SeeTERMlNALiA. 

Pales  for  building,  ferve  to  fupport  the  beams  which  are 
laid  acrofs  them,  from  one  row  to  another  ; and  are  drongly 
bound  together  with  crofs-pieces. 

Pales,  in  Mythology,  the  divinity  of  Ihepherds,  or  the  tu- 
telar deity  and  prote&refs  of  flocks.  Her  feftival  was 
called  Polilia,  which  fee. 

PALESCIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Otranto  ; three  miles  S.E.  of  Motola. 

PALESTINE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a province  of  Afia, 
fird  called  the  land  of  Canaan  from  Noah’s  grandfon,  by 
whom' it  w’as  peopled;  but  fince  didinguilhed  by  other  ap- 
pellations, fuch  as  the  Land  of  Promife,  the  Land  of  Ifrael,  the 
Holy  Land,  and  by  way  .of  pre-eminence,  the  Land.  It  de- 
rived its  name  of  Paledine  from  the  Paledines,  or  Philif- 
tines,  who  pofiefled  great  part  of  it ; and  tiiatof  Judea,  or 
Judea-Paieltina,  from  Judah,  whole  tribe  was  the  mod 
confiderable  of  the  twelve,  and  pofiefled  the  fined  and  mod  fer- 
tile part  of  the  whole.  Chridians,  as  well  as  Jews,  have 
dignified  it  with  the  title  of  “ Holy  Land  partly  on  ac- 
count of  its  metropolis,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  centre  of 
God’s  worfliip,  and  his  peculiar  habitation,  but  chiefly  be- 
caufe  it  was  the  native  country  of  Jefus  Cnrid,  and  the 
feene  on  which  he  accomplilhed  the  great  work  of  our  re- 
demption. See  Judea  and  Judah. 

Paledine  was  enciofed  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  lake  Afphaltites,  the  Jordan,  the 
fea  of  Tiberias  or  of  Galilee,  and  the  Samachonite  lake  ; 
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to  the  N.  it  had  the  mountains  of  Libanus,  or  rather  of 
Antilibanus,  or  the  province  of  Phoenicia,  and  to  the  S. 
Edom,  or  Idumaea,  from  which  it  was  likewife  parted  by 
another  ridge  of  high  mountains.  This  was,  ftri&ly  fpeak- 
iug,  the  “ Land  of  Promife.”  Its  extent  has  been  va- 
rioufly  affigned  ; fome  allowing  it  no  more  than  170  or  180 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  140 in  breadth  from  E.to 
W.  where  wideft,  as  it  is  towards  the  S.,  and  about  70, 
•where  it  is  narrowed,  as  it  is  towards  the  N.  But  of  late  it 
has  been  made  to  extend  to  nearly  200  miles  in  length,  and 
about  80  in  breadth,  about  the  middle,  and  10  or  ij,  more  or 
lefs,  where  it  widens  or  (brinks.  In  the  facrcd  writings  it  is 
reprefented  to  have  been  exceedingly  fertile,  rich,  populous, 
and  powerful.  Before  the  Ifraelites  took  poffeffion  of  it, 
Mofes  has  deferibed  its  fertility  and  produdtivenefs  in 
Dent.  vi,i.  7,  &c.  And  it  is  faid  to  have  exceeded  even  the 
celebrated  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  number  of  cattle  which 
it  bred,  and  in  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  oil,  wine, 
corn,  and  various  fruits  which  it  yielded.  To  this  wonder- 
ful fecundity  feveral  circumftances  are  fuppofed  to  have  con- 
tributed ; fuch  as  the  temperature  of  its  c'imate,  the  regu- 
larity of  its  fcafons,  and  the  richnefs  of  its  foil.  In  order  to 
juftify  the  feripuire  accounts  of  this  country,  it  ought  to  be 
confidered  that,  in  the  times  to  which  they  refer,  it  was  in- 
habited by  an  indultrious  people,  who  fpared  no  pains  to  im- 
prove its  natural  fertility,  and  to  render  even  its  rocks,  na- 
turally barren,  productive.  The  fecundity  of  Paleftine  has 
been  extolled  even  by  Julian  the  apoflate,  the  avowed  enemy 
both  of  Jews  and  Chriftians,  who  frequently  mentions  the 
perpetuity,  as  well  as  excellence,  and  great  abundance,  of 
its  fruits  and  produfts.  The  vifible  effedts  of  divine  dif- 
pleafure,,  which  this  country  has  experienced,  not  only  under 
Titus  Vcfpafian,  but  much  more  fince  that  emperor’s  time, 
in  the  inundations  of  the  northern  barbarians,  of  the  Sara- 
cens, and  of  the  more  cruel  and  deftrudlive  Chriftians,  during 
the  holy  war,  and  in  the  opprefiion  it  now  feels  under  the 
Turkish  yoke,  are  caufes  more  than  fufficient  to  have  reduced 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  country  into  a mere  defert.  If, 
indeed,  we  were  to  judge  by  its  prefent  appearance,  nature 
itfelf  feems  to  have  rendered  it  incapable  of  cultivation. 
The  principal  river  of  Paleftine  was  Jordan.  Under  the 
Romans,  Paleftine  began  to  be  divided  into  tetrarchies  and 
toparchies ; the  larger  were  thofe  of  Judcea,  Samaria,  and  Ga- 
lilee, Upper  and  Lower;  the  leffer  thofe  of  Geraritica,  Sa- 
rona,  and  others  of  lefs  note,  which  lay  on  this  fide  of  the 
Jordan.  The  reft,  on  the  other  fide,  were  thofe  of  Gilead, 
Persea,  Gaulonitis,  Auranitis,  Batanea,  and  Decapolis. 
In  the  reigns  of  the  Chrillian  emperors,  it  was  divided  into 
Paliftina  prima,  fecunda,  tertia,  or  Salutaris,  which  laft  in- 
cluded the  far  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  country. 

Paleftfce,  in  its  prefent  (late  (fays  Volney),  comprehends 
the  whole  country  included  between  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  weft,  the  chain  of  mountains  to  the  eaft,  and  two  lines, 
one  drawn  to  the  fouth,  by  Kan  Ycunes,  and  the  other  to 
the  north,  between  Kaifaria  and  the  rivulet  of  Yafa.  This 
whole  tradl  is  almoft  entirely  a level  plain,  without  either 
river  or  rivulet  in  fummer,  but  watered  by  feveral  torrents  in 
winter.  Nctwithftanding  thisdrynefs,  the  foil  is  good,  and 
may  even  be  termed  fertile,  for  when  the  winter  rains  do  not 
fail,  every  thing  fprings  up  in  abundance ; and  the  earth, 
which  is  black  and  fat,  retains  moifture  fufficient  for  the 
growth  of  grain  and  vegetables  during  the  fummer.  More 
dourra  fefamum,  water-melons,  and  beans,  are  fown  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  They  alfo  raife 
cotton,  barley,  and  wheat  ; but  though  the  latter  be  mod 
efteemed,  it  is  lefs  cultivated,  for  fear  of  too  much  inviting 
the  avarice  of  the  Turkifh  governors,  and  the  rapacity  of 


the  Arabs.  This  country  is  indeed  more  frequently  plun 
dered  than  any  other  in  Syria,  for  being  very  proper  for 
cavalry,  and  adjacent  to  the  defert,  it  lies  open  to  the  Arabs, 
who  are  far  from  fatisfied  with  the  mountains : they  have  long 
difputed  it  with  every  power  eftablilhed  in  it,  and  have  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  far  as  to  obtain  the  conceffion  of  certain  places,  on 
paying  a tribute,  from  whence  they  infeft  the  roads,  foas  to 
render  it  imfafe  to  travel  from  Gaza  to  Acre.  They  might 
even  have  obtained  the  entire  poffeffion  of  it,  had  they  known 
how  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  ftreng’h  ; but,  divided  among 
themfelves  by  jarring  interefts,  and  family  quarrels,  they 
turn  thofe  weapons  on  each  other  which  they  (hould  em- 
ploy againft  the  common  enemy,  and  are  at  once  enfeebled 
by  their  difregard  cf  all  good  order  and  government,  and 
impoverilhed  by  their  fpirit  of  rapacity. 

Paleftine,  fays  Volney,  is  a diftridf  independent  of  every 
Pachaiic.  SonUtimes  it  has  governors  of  its  own,  who  re- 
fide  at  Gaza  under  the  title  of  Pachas ; but  it  is  ufually,  as 
at  prefent,  divided  into  three  appanages,  or  Melkana,  viz. 
Yafa,  Loudd,  and  Gaza.  The  former  belongs  to  the 
Walda,  or  fultana  mother.  The  captain  Pacha  has  received 
the  two  others  as  a recompence  for  his  fervices,  and  a reward 
for  the  head  of  Daher.  He  farms  them  to  an  aga,  who  re- 
fides  at  Ramla,  and  pays  him  two  hundred  and  fifteen  purfes 
for  them,  viz.  one  hundred  and  eighty  for  Gaza  and  Ramla, 
and  thirty-five  for  Loudd. 

PALESTRINA,  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da,  in  Biogra- 
phy. It  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that  the  life  of  a ftudi- 
ous  man,  whofe  mind  is  more  adtive  than  his  body,  affords  few 
materials  for  biography,  even  if  every  tranfa&ion  cf  his 
life  were  known  ; but  at  a remote  period,  when  every  linea- 
ment and  trace  of  charadter  is  obliterated,  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  time  and  place,  even  of  his  exiftence,  can  be 
eilabliftied,  or  the  works  enumerated  which  his  genius  and 
diligence  have  produced.  Paleftrina,  whofe  works  have  been 
fo  long  juilly  admired,  is  of  this  clafs  ; for  little  more  has 
been  recorded  of  his  life,  than  if  it  had  been  wholly  fpent 
in  a hermitage.  His  birth,  however,  has  been  fixed,  with 
fome  degree  of  certainty,  in  the  year  1529,  at  Paleftrina, 
the  Prasnefte  of  the  ancients.  Italy  being  divided  into  many 
independent  dates,  each  of  which  has  a diftinft  and  feparat-e 
honour  to  maintain,  the  natives  are  not  oply  very  careful  in 
fettling  the  fpot  where  a man  of  genius  was  born,  but  of 
recording  the  place  where  he  was  educated,  with  the  name 
of  his  mafter  ; and  aS  the  painters  of  Italy  are  appropriated 
to  different  fchools,  lo  are  the  muficians ; and  a compofer  or 
performer  of  great  abilities  is  feldom  mentioned  without  his 
country,  by  which  it  is  known,  that  he  is  of  the  Roman, 
Venetian,  Neapolitan,  Lombard,  or  Bolognefe  fchool,  each 
of  which  has  fome  peculiar  charadteriftic,  that  enables  one 
intelligent  mufician  of  Italy  immediately  to  difeover  the 
fchool  of  another,  by  his  works,  or  performance.  To 
thefe  diftin&ions  the  natives  of  other  countries  fo  little  at- 
tend, that  when  it  is  known  that  a mufician  comes  from 
Italy,  no  further  enquiry  is  made. 

From  this  ancient  eultem  of  naming  the  mafter  with  the 
fcholar  and  his  country,  all  the  writers  of  Italy,  who  have 
given  any  account  of  Paleftrina,  have  thought  it  neceffary 
to  fay,  that  he  was  a fcholar  of  Gaudio  Mell,  Fiamingo, 
a Fleming ; by  whom  they  have  been  generally  underftood 
to  mean  Claude  Goudimel,  a native  of  Franche  Comte,  and 
a Huguenot,  who  was  one  of  the  firft  that  fet  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Pfalrns,  by  Clement  Marot  and  Theodore  Beza, 
to  mafic ; and  who  was  murdered  at  Lyons  in  1572,  on 
the  fatal  day  of  the  maffacre  of  Paris. 

Who  Mell  was,  if  different  from  Goudimel,  we  know 
not ; of  his  works  or  name  we  have  met  with  no  memorial. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed,  as  the  faft  is  not  of  fufficient  importance  to  merit 
a long  difcuflion,  we  /hall  leave  it  as  we  found  it ; for  who 
can  be  very  folicitous  to  know  of  what  mailer  Paleftrina 
learned  the  mechanical  rules  of  his  art,  which  were  eftabliihed 
and  very  well  known,  at  lead  a century  before  his  fuperior 
genius  turned  them  to  fo  good  an  account. 

However,  the  fewcircumftances  andoutlines  of  Paleftrina’s 
life  that  have  been  preferved  from  oblivion,  and  feem  the 
moil  indifputable,  are,  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  1529; 
that  having  diilinguiihed  himfelf  as  a compofer,  about  1555, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Pope’s  chapel,  at  Rome;  in  IJ62, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  was  elected  maeftro  di  capella 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  fame  city ; as  upon  the 
death  of  Giovanni  Animuccia,  in  1571,  he  was  honoured 
with  a fimilar  appointment  at  St.  Peter’s ; and  lailly,  having 
brought  choral  harmony  to  a degree  of  perfection,  that  has 
never  fince  been  exceeded,  he  died  in  the^fear  1594,  at  the 
age  of  iixty-five. 

The  following  account  of  his  death  and  burial  was  en- 
tered in  the  regifter  of  the  Pontifical  chapel  by  Ippolito 
Gamboce,  Puntatore,  who  at  that  time  had  the  care  of  the 
records. 

“ February  the  2d,  1594.  This  morning  died  the  mofl 
excellent  mufician,  fignor  Giovanni  Pierloifci,  our  dear  com- 
panion, and  maeftro  di  capella  of  St.  Peter’s  church, 
whither  his  funeral  was  attended  not  only  by  all  the  raufi- 
cians  of  Rome,  but  by  an  infinite  concourfe  of  people, 
when  Libera  me  Domine  was  fung  by  the  whole  college.” 
To  this  account  Adami  adds  that  of  Torrigio,  who  fays: 
“ In  St.  Peter’s  church,  near  the  a'tar  of  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude,  was  interred,  in  confequence  of  his  extraordinary 
abilities,  Pierluigi  da  Paleftrina,  the  great  mufical  compofer, 
and  maeftro  di  capella  of  this  church.  His  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  ail  the  mulicians  of  Rome,  and  Libera  me  Domine, 
as  compofed  by  himfelf,  in  five  parts,  was  fung  by  three 
choirs.  Upon  his  coffin  was  this  infeription  : Joannes 
Petrus  Aloyfius  Praeneitinus  Muficoe  Princeps.” 

It  would  be  ufelefs  to  tranferibe  all  the  eutogia  that  have 
been  bellowed  on  Paleftrina  by  mufical  writers,  though  he 
has  feldom  been  mentioned  by  others  5 but  it  is  left  to  artifts 
to  take  care  of  their  own  fame : none  but  painters  have 
written  the  lives  of  painters,  or  muficians  thofe  of  muficians. 
Heroes  indeed  are  configned  to  hiftorians ; and  the  learned 
are  feldom  negligent  of  themfelves. 

Indeed  very  honourable  mention  was  made  of  our  great 
contrapuntift  during  his  life-time  by  Giovanni  Guidetto, 
chaplain  to  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  being  appointed  to 
collate,  correct,  and  regulate  the  choir  fervice  of  St.  Peter’s 
church,  1 582,  fays  that  he  was  unwilling  to  depend  folely 
on  his  own  judgment  in  this  undertaking,  and  therefore  had 
applied  to  that  prince  of  muficians,  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da 
Paleftrina,  to  fuperintend  and  corredt  the  whole  work,  an 
office  which  he  was  fo  obliging  as  to  undertake  ; “ and  if,” 
fays  he,  “ the  compilation  be  found  to  have  any  merit,  it 
mull  be  chiefly  aferibed  to  his  kind  affiftance.” 

Some  judgment  may  be  formed,  fays  the  learned  author 
of  the  “ EITay  on  Counterpoint,”  fo  often  mentioned,  of 
the  great  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  profeffors 
of  his  own  time,  from  a colle&ion  of  pfalms,  in  five  parts, 
that  was  publilhed  in  1592,  and  dedicated  to  Paleftrina,  by 
fourteen  of  the  greateft  mailers  of  Italy  at  that  time ; among 
thefe  were  Pietro  Pontio,  already  mentioned,  and  Collanzo 
Porta,  who  will  be  diftinguilhed  hereafter  as  a compofer, 
whofe  abilities,  in  point  of  learning  and  contrivance,  are 
truly  wonderful. 

By  the  affiftance  of  fignor  Santarelli,  we  procured  at 
Rome  a complete  catalogue  of  all  the  genuine  productions 


of  Paleftrina,  with  the  feveral  dates  and  forms  of  their  pub- 
lication, title  of  each  work,  the  name  and  refidence  of  the 
printer,  which  the  Italians  never  fail  to  record.  Thefe  are 
claffed  in  the  following  manner  : Maffes  in  four,  five,  and 
fix  parts,  twelve  books ; of  which  lib.  i.  appeared  at  Rome 
in  folio,  1554,  when  the  author  was  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age ; and  in  that  city  only  went  through  three 
feveral  editions  during  his  life.  Lib.  ii.  of  his  mafTes,  which 
includes  the  celebrated  compofition  entitled  “ Miffa  Papa: 
Marcelli,”  was  publilhed  likewife  at  Rome,  in  1567.  Of 
this  produdtion  it  has  been  related  by  Antimo  Liberati,  in 
the  letter  above  cited,  and  after  him  by  Adami,  Berardi, 
and  other  mufical  writers,  that  the  pope  and  conclave  hav- 
ing been  offended  and  fcandalized  at  the  light  and  injudicious 
manner  in  which  the  mafs  had  been  long  fet  and  performed, 
determined  to  banilh  mufic  in  parts  entirely  from  the  church  ; 
but  that  Paleftrina,  at  the  age  of  twenty-fix,  during  the 
fhort  pontificate  of  Marcellus  Cervinus,  intreated  his  holi- 
nefs  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  his  defign,  till  he  had  heard 
a mafs,  compofed  in  what,  according  to  his  ideas,  was  the 
true  ecclefiaftical  llyle.  His  requell  being  granted,  the 
compofition,  in  lix  parts,  was  performed  at  Eafter,  1 555,  be- 
fore the  pope  and  college  of  cardinals ; who  found  it  fo  grave, 
noble,  elegant,  learned,  and  pleating,  that  mufic  was  rellored 
to  favour,  and  again  eftabliihed  in  the  celebration  of  facred 
rites.  This  mafs  was  afterwards  printed,  and  dedicated  to 
the  fucceffor  of  Marcellus,  pope  Paul  iv.  by  whom  Pa- 
leftrina was  appointed  maeftro  di  capella  to  the  pontifical 
chapel. 

The  reft  of  his  maffes  appeared  in  the  following  order : 
Lib.  iii.  Rome  per  Valerium  Doricum,  1570,  in  folio. 
Ven.  1599.  Lib.  iv.  Venet.  per  Ang.  Gardanum,  1582, 
quarto.  Lib.  v.  Romae,  1590.  Lib.  vi.  Ven.  1596. 

Lib.  vii.  1594.  Lib.  viii.  and  ix.  Ven.  1599.  Lib.  x. 
and  xi.  Ven.  1600.  And  lib.  xii.  without  date,  or  name 
of  the  printer.  Befides  this  regular  order  of  publication, 
thefe  maffes  were  reprinted  in  different  forms  and  collections, 
during  the  lixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries,  in  moll  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy;  of  which  editions  .we  were  fur- 
nifhed  with  memoranda. 

The  next  divilion  of  Paleftrina’s  works  confifts  of  Motets 
for  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight  voices,  five  books,  at  Rome 
and  Venice,  1569,  1588,  1589,  1596,  and  1601.  Motets 
for  four  voices,  lib.  i.  Romx,  1590.  Lib.  ii.  Venet.  1604. 
Two  books  of  Offertorij,  a 5 and  a 6 voc.  Romae,  1593. 
Lamentationi,  a 4 voc.  Roma:,  1588.  Hymns  for  five 
voices,  Ven.  1598.  Litanie,  Ven.  1600.  Magni- 

ficat, 8 tomum.  Roma:,  1591.  Madrigali  Spirituali,  two 
books,  Rome  and  Venice,  1594. 

To  the  above  ample  lift  of  the  works  of  this  great  and 
fertile  compofer,  are  to  be  added,  La  Cantica  di  Salomone, 
a 5 ; two  other  books  of  Magnificats,  a 4,  > , * 6 voc. 
One  of  Lamentationi,  a 5 ; and  another  of  fecular  Madri- 
gals. Thefe  have  been  printed  in  mifcellaneous  publications 
after  the  author’s  death  ; and  there  Hill  remain  in  the  Papal 
chapel,  inedited,  another  mafs,  a 4,  upon  the  hexachord, 
ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la  ; with  his  Miffa  Defundtorum,  a 5. 
and  upwards  of  twenty  motets,  chiefly  for  eight  voices,  a 
due  cori. 

Nothing  more  interefting  remains  to  be  related  of  Palef- 
trina, than  that  moll  of  his  admirable  productions  Hill  fub- 
fift.  Few  of  his  admirers  are  indeed  poffeffed  of  the  firft. 
editions,  or  of  all  his  works  complete,  in  print  or  ma- 
nufeript ; yet  curious  and  diligent  collectors  in  Italy  can 
Hill,  with  little  difficulty,  furnilh  themfelves  with  a con- 
derable  number  of  thefe  models  of  counterpoint  and  cccle- 
fiaftical  gravity. 
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If  we  confider  the  operofe  and  flow  manner  in  which 
works  of  this  kind  are  condu&ed,  from  the  many  real  parts 
they  contain,  and  of  which  fome  are  generally  moving  in 
canon,  and  the  reft  always  in  fugue,  we  (hall  be  as  much 
aftonilhed  at  the  number  of  his  produ&ions,  as  pleafed  with 
their  effefts.  Indeed  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  or 
the  elder  Pliny,  among  the  ancients,  or  of  Fabricius,  among 
the  moderns,  were  hardly  more  numerous.  With  the  union, 
indeed,  of  great  erudition  and  great  induftry  we  are  not 
furpnfed  ; but  genius  is  not  often  fo  voluminous. 

Paleftrina  having  brought  his  ftyle  to  fuch  perfe&ion, 
that  the  beft  compofitions,  which  have  been  produced  for 
the  church  fince  his  time,  are  proverbially  faid  to  be  alia 
Paleftrina,  it  feems  as  if  this  were  the  place  to  difeufs  its  merit. 

Though  good  tafte  has  banilhed  fugue,  canon,  and  elabo- 
rate compofitions  from  dramatic  mufic,  yet  found  judgment 
has  dill  retained  them  in  the  church ; to  which,  from  the 
little  ufe  that  is  made  of  them  elfewhere,  they  are  now  in 
a manner  appropriated.  Indeed  there  feems  no  more  im- 
propriety in  their  being  occafionally  ufed  in  the  chamber, 
than  private  prayer  or  family  devotion.  It  is  the  church 
and  ftage  which  we  wiffi  to  be  wholly  feparated  ; for  it  has 
long  appeared  to  ns,  that  whoever  lightly  brings  the  rites 
of  the  church  to  a theatre,  or  theatrical  levity  to  the  church, 
is  guilty  of  want  of  tafte,  judgment,  and  due  reverence  for 
the  religion  of  his  country. 

In  the  compofitions  of  Paleflrina  there  is,  indeed,  no 
unity  of  melody ; but  as  all  the  parts  have  an  equal  (hare 
of  importance,  and  as  hardly  a mote  appears  in  them  with- 
out fome  peculiar  intention  and  effed,  they  cannot,  like  the 
rempliffage  of  a modern  concerto  or  opera  fong,  be  com- 
pofed  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  could  be  tranferibed ; 
little  invention  and  few  flights  of  fancy  are  required ; yet 
there  is  a degree  of  happinefs  and  genius  in  finding  a lew 
uncommon  notes  that  are  favourable  to  fugue  and  canon, 
as  well  as  in  creating  new  and  graceful  paflages  in  melody. 
Indeed  both  the  choral  and  fecular  ftyle  have  their  peculiar 
difficulties,  beauties,  and  defefts. 

Whoever  is  accuftomed  to  the  vocal  fugues  of  Paleftrina, 
Cariffimi,  or  Handel,  will  be  faftidious  with  refpeft  to  thofe 
of  other  compofers  of  equal  learning.  Preaching  upon  a 
text  has  been  called  a Gothic  contrivance ; and  yet  what 
admirable  leflbns  of  piety  and  virtue  have  been  produced 
under  the  denomination  of  fermons!  Fire,  genius,  and 
harmonical  refources  are  difcoverable  in  fugues,  as  well  as 
in  modern  fongs,  folos,  or  concertos : a mufical  ftudent, 
therefore,  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  fugue,  is  ad- 
vanced but  a little  way  in  compofition -,  as  the  hearer,  who 
receives  no  pleafure  from  ingenious  contrivance  and  compli- 
cated harmony,  is  but  a fuperficial  judge.  Our  wifh  is  to 
refolve  the  difeords  of  contention,  to  augment  the  pleafure 
of  both  parties,  and  extend  the  compafs  of  their  views ; 
that,  like  the  mufic  compofed  a due  cor't , the  friends  of 
harmony  and  melody  may  agree , though  performing  different 
parts,  at  a diftance  of  each  other,  and  to  terminate  this 
long  article  concerning  the  moil  venerable  patriarch  of 
choral  mufic,  of  whofe  ftyle  it  has  always  appeared  to  us, 
that  notwithftanding  its  general  gravity  and  elaboration, 
that  genius  glows  in  all  his  productions,  in  fpite  of  the  tram- 
mels of  canto  firmo,  canon,  fugue,  inverfions,  diminutions, 
augmentations,  double  counterpoint,  or  whatever  would 
chill  or  petrify  any  other  than  himfelf. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  no  apology  will  be  neceffary 
for  the  length  of  this  article,  which  “ the  reader  can  make 
as  (hort  as  he  pleaies.”  In  a general  hiftory  of  ancient 
poetry,  Homer  would  doubtlefs  occupy  the  moil  ample 
and  honourable  place;  and  Paleftrina,  the  Homer  of  the 


moil  ancient  mufic  that  has  been  preferved,  merits  all  the 
reverence  and  attention,  which  it  is  in  a mufical  writer’s 
power  to  give. 

Palestrina,  in  Geography , one  of  the  iflands  near  the 
city  of  Venice,  12  miles  long,  but  narrow.  Its  market- 
town  is  of  the  fame  name  and  large,  containing  above  7000 
inhabitants  ; fix  miles  S.  of  Venice. — Alfo,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Campagna,  anciently  “ Prznefte,"  (which 
fee,)  the  fee  of  a bilhop ; 18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Rome.  N. 
lat.  41  51'.  E.  long.  12’  49'. 

PALESTRIUM,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Livadia  ; 54  miles  N.  of  Lepanto. 

PALETTE,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Celebes,  in  Bony  bay,  S.  lat.  3°  20'.  E.  long, 
120  48'. 

PALEY,  William,  in  Biography , a juftlv  celebrated 
divine  and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Peterborough,  in  July 
1743,  of  the  cathedral  church  of  which  place  his  father 
was  a minor  canon.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  fon  he  was 
appointed  head-mafter  of  Gigglefwick  fchool,  in  Yorklhire, 
to  which  place  he  removed.  Young  Paley  was  now  edu- 
cated under  his  father’s  eye  ; at  fchool  he  foon  furpaffed  hia 
contemporaries,  and  at  length  obtained  a pre-eminence  over 
them  all.  He  was  even  at  this  period  more  attentive  to 
things  than  to  words,  and  was  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  know- 
ledge of  every  kind.  He  was  very  curious  in  his  enquiries 
about  mechanifm,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
verfing  with  any  workmen,  or  others  capable  of  affording 
him  information.  In  bis  mind  he  was  uncommonly  active  ; 
in  his  body  quite  the  reverfe. 

Soon  after  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  a fizar 
of  Chrift’s  college,  November  i6rh,  1758.  Soon  after  his 
return,  as  the  daffies  alone  were  taught  at  his  father’s 
fchool,  he  went  for  mathematical  inftru&ion  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Howarth,  a teacher  of  fome  eminence  at  Difhforth, 
near  Topchffe,  three  miles  from  Rippon,  under  whofe  care 
he  laid  an  excellent  foundation  of  knowledge  in  algebra  and 
geometry.  In  O&ober  1759,  he  became  a refident  mem- 
ber of  Chrift’s  college,  and  tin  the  5th  of  December  he 
was  appointed  to  one  of  the  fcliolarfhips  f mnded  by  Mr. 
Carr;  was  eledled  a fcholar  on  the  foundation  of  his  col- 
lege, and  appointed  to  the  exhibition  founded  by  fir  Walter 
Mildmay.  At  college  he  diftinguiffied  liimfelf  by  his  dili- 
gence and  great  proficiency,  and  attra&ed  confiderable  no- 
tice in  the  univerfity,  at  the  firft  opportunities  which  he  en- 
joyed of  difplaying  his  talents  in  the  public  fchools.  In 
1763  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  having  had 
the  honour  of  appearing  the  firft  man  of  his  year  in  the 
previous  examinations. 

After  he  had  become  a graduate,  Mr.  Paley  was  engaged 
as  fecond  afliftant  in  an  academy  at  Greenwich,  kept  by 
Mr.  Bracken,  and  chiefly  reforted  to  by  young  men  in- 
tended for  the  army  and  navy,  where  his  department  of 
teaching  was  in  the  Latin  language.  He  retained  this  fixa- 
tion about  three  years.  In  1765  he  became  a candidate 
for  one  of  the  prizes  given  annually  by  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  to  ienior  bachelors,  to  the 
authors  of  the  two  bell  differtations  in  Latin  profe.  The 
fubjeft  propofed  was  “ A comparifon  between  the  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  philofophy,  with  refpeft  to  the  influence  of  each 
on  the  morals  «f  a people  ” Mr.  Paley  took  the  Epicu- 
rean fide,  and  obtained  the  firft  prize. 

Being  ordained  a deacon,  at  a proper  age,  he  engaged 
himfelf  as  curate  to  Dr.  Hinchliffe,  then  vicar  of  Green- 
wich, and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Peterborough  Soon  after 
this  he  left  the  academy,  but  continued  to  officiate  in  the 
church. 
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church.  In  June  1766,  he  was  ele&ed  a fellow  on  the 
foundation  of  Chirft’s  college,  which  was  worth  about 
100 1.  per  annum,  in  confequence  of  which  he  returned  to  a 
refidence  in  the  univerfity,  took  his  degree  of  matter  of  arts, 
and  engaged  in  the  bufmefs  of  private  tuition,  which  was  foon 
followed  by  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  col- 
lege tutors.  On  the  2itt  of  December  1767,  he  was  or- 
dained a pried  by  bifhop  Terrick. 

The  duties  of  college  tutor  Mr.  Paley  difcharged  with 
uncommon  affiduity  and  zeal.  Not  contented  with  follow- 
ing the  ufual  method  of  college-leftures,  by  which  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a ftudent  is  left  to  depend  chiefly  on  his  own  induttry, 
or  private  afiittance,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  his  pupils 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  mod;  important  truths,  by 
arguments  and  illudrations,  which  were  equally  pleading 
and  forcible.  His  le&ures  on  moral  philofophy,  and  on 
the  Greek  Tedament,  contained  the  outlines  of  the  works, 
by  which  he  afterwards  fo  much  benefited  the  world,  and 
extended  his  own  reputation  ; and  thole  works  may  be  faid 
to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  fituation,  which  impofed 
upon  him  the  duty  of  delivering  the  le&ures.  Mr.  Paley 
at  this  time  a&ed  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  John  Law,  the 
late  bifhop  of  Elphin,  and  fon  of  the  celebrated  bifliop  of 
Carlifle.  The  exertions  and  talents  of  thefe  kindred  fouls 
rendered  Chritt’s  college  extremely  popular  ; and  while  they 
retained  their  offices,  that  fociety*  rofe  to  a flourilhing 
date,  unequalled,  perhaps,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  univerfity. 
Mr.  Paley  maintained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  almolt 
every  perfon  of  celebrity  in  the  univerfity.  Among  his  mod 
particular  friends  were  Dr.  Waring,  and  Dr.  John  Jebb,  well 
known  by  his  talents,  his  integrity,  and  his  zeal  in  religious 
and  political  controverfy.  Through  his  frier.dfliip  with 
Dr.  Law,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  his  father, 
Dr.  Edmund  Law,  who  was  matter  of  Peter-houfe,  and 
who  continued  chiefly  to  refide  in  the  univerfity,  after  he 
was  created  bifhop  of  Carlifle.  The  learned  prelate’s  theo- 
logical opinions  fell  greatly  below  the  ettablifhed  ftandard 
of  orthodoxy,  and  Dr.  Jebb’s  fentiments  were  equally  ob- 
noxious to  the  zealous  friends  of  the  church ; on  the  fame 
account,  of  courfe  the  intimate  friendfhip  that  fubfifted  be- 
tween thefe  learned  men  and  Mr.  Paley  was  viewed  with  a 
jealous  eye  by  many,  who  were  clol'ely  attached  to  the  efta- 
blifhcd  fyftems.  Becaufe  he  was  liberal,  he  was  fufpefted 
to  be  a latitudinarian,  and  they  were  prepared  to  difcover 
dangerous  tendencies  in  his  moral  and  political  fpeculations, 
ttiould  they  ever  be  given  to  the  public.  After  Mr.  Paley 
had  fpent  about  ten  years  as  college  tutor,  he  quitted  the 
univerfity  in  177 6,  and  married.  His  firft  benefice  in  the 
church  was  the  re&ory  of  Mufgrove,  in  Weftmoreland, 
worth  only  about  eighty  pounds  a-year : this  was  in  the 
month  of  May  1775,  and  in  December  1776,  he  was  in- 
duced into  the  vicarage  of  Daltton,  in  Cumberland,  after 
which  he  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Appleby,  in  Weft- 
moreland, worth  about  300 l.  per  annum,  and  in  a fhort 
time  he  was  promoted  to  a prebendal  Hall  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Carlifle. 

While  vicar  of  Appleby,  he  gave  the  world  a fmall 
volume  fele&ed  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the 
writings  of  feme  eminent  divines,  entitled  “ The  Clergy- 
man’s Companion  in  vifiting  the  Sick.”  This  was  firft  pub- 
lifhed  without  his  name,  but  it  has  paffed  through  many 
editions,  and  is  now  printed  among  his  works.  The  pro- 
fefiional  ufefulnefs  of  this  book  to  the  clergy,  is  no  fmall 
recommendation  of  its  merits,  but  when  confidered  as  ori- 
ginating in  Mr.  Paley’s  perfonal  attention  to  the  fpiritual 
wants  of  his  own  flock,  it  affords  an  additional  proof  of  his 
value  as  a parochial  minifter.  t 


In  the  year  1782,  upon  the  refignation  of  Dr.  John  Law, 
who  was  created  an  Irifh  bifhop,  Mr.  Paley  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  the  diocefe,  and  not  long  after  he  fucceeded 
Dr.  John  Burn,  author  of  “ The  Juftice  of  Peace,”  in  the 
chancellorfhip.  For  thefe  different  preferments  he  was 
indebted  either  to  the  venerable  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  or  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church.  While  his 
refidence  was  divided  between  Carlifle  and  Dalfton,  Mr. 
Paley  engaged  in  the  compofition  of  his  celebrated  work, 
“ The  Elements  of  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy.”  This 
produftion  would  probably  have  never  fecn  the  light,  had 
not  the  inftigations  of  Dr.  John  Law  urged  him  to  the  under- 
taking. Mr.  Paley  for  a confiderable  time  obje&ed  to  the 
rifle  of  pubfifhing,  imagining  there  would  be  but  few 
readers  for  a work  on  that  fubjedl,  and  he  was  the  more 
determined  on  this  point  after  he  had  entered  on  the  married 
ftate,  thinking  it  a duty  that  he  owed  his  family,  not  to 
print  a book  that  would  probably  not  find  purchafcrs.  To 
remove  the  objection,  a living  having  become  vacant,  of 
which  Dr.  Law  had  the  difpofal,  he  prefented  it  to  Mr. 
Paley,  on  the  promife  that  he  would  confider  it  as  a com- 
penfation  for  the  hazard  of  printing,  and  he  immediately 
fet  about  preparing  his  work  for  the  prefs.  When  the  MS. 
was  completed,  lie  offered  it  to  Mr.  Faulder  for  300/., 
which  he  refufed,  propofing  2jo/.  as  the  full  value ; in  the 
mean  time  the  author  was  offered  by  another  perfon  in  the 
trade  1000I.  for  the  copy-right ; he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give 
Mr.  Faulder  the  refufal,  rifing  however  in  his  demands  from 
300/.  to  1000/.  which  the  publifher  agreed  to  pay.  In 
1785  the  work  was  brought  out  in  4to.  with  an  excellent 
dedication  to  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  bearing  honourable  tef- 
timony  to  the  purity  of  the  motives  by  which  that  prelate 
was  a&uated  in  his  religious  refearches,  and  avowing  fenti- 
ments which  refieft  the  higheft  credit  on  the  author’s  inge- 
nuoufnefs  and  liberality.  “ Virtue,”  fays  Mr.  Paley,  “ is 
the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  for  the  fake  of  everlafting  happinefs.”  The  good  of 
mankind,  therefore,  is  the  fubjedf,  the  will  of  God  the  rule, 
and  everlafting  happinefs  the  motive  of  human  virtue.  All 
obligation  confifts  in  being  urged  by  a violent  motive  refult- 
ing  from  the  command  of  another.  As  the  will  of  God, 
then,  is  the  rule,  to  enquire  what  is  his  duty,  or  what  man 
is  obliged  to  do  in  any  mftance,  is,  in  effedl,  to  enquire 
what  is -the  will  of  God  in  that  inftance,  which  confequently 
becomes  the  whole  bufinefs  of  morality.  There  are  two 
methods  of  coming  at  the  will  of  God,  viz.  by  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  /captures,  or  to  the  light  of  nature.  The  ten- 
dency of  any  aflion  to  promote  or  diminifh  the  general  hap- 
pinefs, is  the  criterion  for  afeertaining  the  will  of  God  by 
the  light  of  nature ; fince  the  many  proofs  of  benevolence 
apparent  in  the  works  of  creation  warrant  the  cbnclufion, 
that  He  wills  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures,  and  that  thofe  - 
a&ions  are  agreeable  to  him,  or  the  contrary,  which  promote 
or  fruttrate  that  effeft.  Actions  in  the  abftrafl,  then,  are 
right  or  wrong  according  to  their  tendency.  Whatever  is 
expedient  is  right.  It  is  the  utility  of  any  moral  rule  alone 
that  conftitutes  the  obligation  of  it.  The  expediency  of  any 
adlion,  however,  mull  be  eftimated  by  general  rules,  and  in 
reference  to  all  its  remote  confequences,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  are  immediate  and  diredi.  Right  and  obligation  are 
reciprocal,  for  wherever  there  is  right  in  one  perfon,  there 
mull  be  a correfponding  obligation  upon  others : and  fince 
moral  obligation  depends  upon' the  will  of  God,  rift,  which 
is  correlative  to  it,  mutt  depend  upon  the  fame.  Right , there- 
fore, fignifies  conjijlency  with  the  will  of  God.  Such  is  the 
outline  of  our  author’s  theory,  which,  from  its  great  popu- 
larity, we  have  thought  it  right  to  ftate  under  the  article 
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of  the  author,  who  has  given  to  it  fo  much  celebrity.  Concern- 
ing the  merits  of  this  work,  we  may  fay  in  the  words  of  an 
able  critic,  “ thofe  who  are  fond  of  novelty,  of  ingenious  theo- 
ries, curious  fpeculations,  abftraA  and  metaphyfical  notions, 
will  find  indeed  little  in  it  to  amufe  or  entertain  them  ; but 
thofe  who  are  folicilous  to  have  their  confciences  properly 
direAed  in  the  general  conduA  of  human  life,  to  fee  their 
duties  and  obligations  delineated  with  perfpicuity  and  accu- 
racy, will  be  fully  gratified.7*  His  reafoning  on  fubfcrip- 
tion  to  articles  of  religion  ; and  on  the  Britifh  conftitution, 
in  which  he  difputes  the  expediency  of  reform  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  vindicates  the  undue  influence  of  the 
crown  in  that  branch  of  parliament,  is  liable  to  great  objec- 
tion, and  has  been  attacked,  defervedly  and  feverely,  by  per- 
fons  of-  confiderable  reputation  in  the  literary  world.  “ It 
may,  hbwever,”  fays  Mr.  Meadley,  “ be  efteemed  the  laft 
effort  of  an  ingenious  mind  to  foften  by  interpretation  the 
rigour  of  praAice,  which  he  could  not  ferioufly  approve  ; 
and  fo  to  enlarge  the  pale  of  conformity  to  liberal  and  con- 
fcientious  men.”  Mr.  Paley’s  cafuiftry,  in  this  inftance,  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  obligation  incurred,  may  be  mod 
effeAually  anfwered  by  his  own  better  reafoning  on  the  pro- 
priety of  fubfcription,  in  his  “ Defence  of  Bifhop  Law’s 
Confiderations,”  and  in  this  chapter,  “ of  religious  efta- 
blifhments  and  of  toleration,  in  the  prefent  work.”  “ In 
the  one  cafe,”  fays  Dr.  Difney  in  the  works  of  Jebb,-  “ he 
feems  to  betray  the  yoke  of  bondage,  in  the  difplay  of  a 
very  feeble  apology ; in  the  other  he  refumes  fomewhat 
more  of  his  Chriftian  liberty,  and  recolleAs  the  principles  of 
his  Proteftant  faith.” 

On  the  death  of  the  venerable  bilhop  of  Carlifle  in  1787, 
Mr.  Paley  drew  up  a fhoi  t memoir  of  him,  which  has  been 
inferted  in  Hutchinfon's  Hiflory  of  Cumberland,  and  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  which,  in  1803,  was  pre- 
fixed, with  notes  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Difney,  to  an  edition  of  the  bifhop’s  RefleAions  on  the 
Life  and  CharaAer  of  Chrift,  intended  for  popular  circu- 
lation. 

The  next  work  which  Mr.  Paley  prefented  to  the  public, 
places  Him  in  a high  rank  among  the  advocates  for  the  truth 
and  authenticity  of  the  Chriftian  fcriptures.  It  is  entitled 
“ Horae  Paulinse  ; or,  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Hiftory  of 
St.  Paul  evinced,  by  a comparifon  of  the  Epiftles  which  bear 
his  name,  with  the  A As  of  the  Apoitles,  and  with  one  another,” 
which  he  dedicated  to  his  friend  Dr.  Law,  at  that  time  bilhop 
of  Killala.  The  grand  objeA  of  this  work  is  to  (hew,  that 
by  a comparifon  of  feveral  indireA  allufions  and  references 
in  the  Adis  and  Epiftles,  independently  of  all  collateral  tef- 
timony,  their  undefigned  coincidence  affords  the  ftrongeft 
proof  of  their  genuinenefs,  and  of  the  reality  of  the  tranf- 
aAions  to  which  they  relate.  Inftead  of  requiring  the  truth 
of  any  part  of  the  apoftolic  hiftory  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
he  leaves  the  reader  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  the  writings  to 
"have  been  lately  difcovered,  and  to  have  come  to  our  hands 
deftitute  of  any  extrinfic  or  collateral  evidence  whatever. 
The  defign  was  original,  and  the  execution  admirable.  Not- 
withftanding  the  title,  the  utility  of  the  work  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  learned  : the  “ Hone  Paulina:”  will  furnifh  the 
common  reader,  as  well  as  the  biblical  ftudent,  with  ingenious 
criticifms  and  remarks,  which  will  afford  valuable  afliftance 
in  the  right  underftanding  of  St.  Paul’s  epiftles.  See  Acts 
of  the  Apoflles. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  work,  Dr.  Yorke, 
bifhop  of  Ely,  made  an  offer  to  Mr.  Paley  of  the  maflerfhip 
of  Jefus  college,  Cambridge,  in  which  the  worthy  prelate 
was  folely  influenced  by  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Paley’s  ex- 
traordinary talents,  and  by  a wifh  to  render  them  ferviceable 
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in  a high  academical  fituation.  After  deliberate  confidera- 
tion  he  declined  the  honour  intended  him,  but  his  fenfe  of 
gratitude  for  his  lordfhip’s  kindnefs  he  publicly  expreffed 
in  a dedication  prefixed  to  his  work,  which  he  publifhed  in 
1794,  and  which  is  entitled  “ A View  of  the  Evidences  of 
Chriftianity,  in  three  Parts;  I.  Of  the  direA  hiftorical  Evi- 
dence of  Chriftianity,  and  wherein  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  Evidence  alleged  for  other  Miracles.  II.  Of  the  Auxi- 
liary Evidences  of  Chriftianity;  and,  III.  A brief  Confi- 
deration  of  fome  popular  ObjeAions.  This  work  was 
firft  publifhed  in  three  volumes,  i2mo.  but  in  a few  months 
it  was  republifhed  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  and  has  been  conti- 
nued in  this  form  through  many  fucceffive  editions.  It  is 
perhaps  the  moft  complete  fummary  of  the  evidences  of-  our 
holy  religion  that  has  ever  appeared.  It  alfo  poffeffes  a merit 
of  offering  a defence  of  Chriftianity,  which  every  Chriftian 
may  read  without  feeing  the  tenets,  peculiar  to  the  feA  to 
which  he  is  attached,  in  the  leaft  decried. 

After  the  publication  of  the  “ Evidences  of  Chriftianity,” 
the  bifhop  of  LondOn,  Dr.  Porteus,  inftituted  him  to  the 
prebend  of  St.  Pancras,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s. 
This  was  in  Auguft  1794,  and  in  a very  fhort  time  he  was 
promoted  to  the  fubdeanery  of  Lincoln,  a preferment  of 
700/.  per  arm.,  by  Dr.  Prettyman,  bifhop  of  that  diocefe. 
In  January  1793  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge  to  take  his 
degree  of  D.D.  and  before  he  left  that  place,  he  was  fur- 
prized  by  a letter  from  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Barring- 
ton, with  whom  he  had  not  the  fmalleft  acquaintance,  offering 
him  the  valuable  reAory  of  Bifhop-Wearmouth,  eftimated 
at  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year.  When  he  waited  on  his 
new  patron- to  exprefs  his  gratitude,  his  lordfljip  inftantly  in- 
terrupted his  acknowledgments  ; “ Not  a word,”  faid  he, 
“ you  cannot  have  greater  pkafure  in  accepting  the  living  of 
Bifhop-Wearmouth,  than  I have  in  offering  it  to  you.” 
After  reading  himfelf  in,  as  a prebend,  at  St.  Paul’s  cathe- 
dral, March  8th,  Dr.  Paley,  for  he  now  affumed  that  title, 
immediately  proceeded  to  Bifhop-Wearmouth,  took  pof- 
feflion  of  his  valuable  cure,  and  then  returned  to  Cambridge 
againft  the  Commencement,  to  complete  the  DoAor’s  de- 
gree, and  on  Sunday  July  5th,  preached  before  the  uni- 
verfity  his  fermon  “ On  the  Dangers  incidental  to  the 
clerical  CharaAer.”  From  this  time  he  divided  his  refidence 
principally  between  Lincoln  and  Bifhop-Wearmouth,  fpend- 
ing  his  fummers  at  the  latter,  and  bis  winters  at  the  former 
of  thofe  places.  At  Bifhop-Wearmouth  the  principal  land- 
owners,  wifhing  to  remove  even  the  probability  of  future 
difpute,  offered  him  an  annual  compenfation  for  the  tythes. 
He  readily  acquiefced,  and  granted  them  leafes  for  his  life, 
and  thus,  by  facrificing  any  eventual  interefl  of  his  own  in 
the  agricultural  improvement  of  the  parifh,  avoided  one 
great  fource  of  difquietude  and  vexation.  In  his  writings 
he  had  already  reprobated  tythes  as  noxious  to  cultivation 
and  improvement,  and  recommended  their  converfion  into 
corn-rents,  as  a praAicable  and  beneficial  alteration,  in 
which  the  intereft  of  ail  parties  might  be  equitably  adjufted  ; 
and  he  now  aAed  in  ftriA  conformity  to  thefe  principles, 
leaving  to  the  induftry  of  his  parifhioners  its  full  operation 
and  entire  reward.  He  next  undertook  the  compofition 
of  his  laft  work,  entitled  “ Natural  Theology  ; or  Evi- 
dences of  the  Exiftence  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  col- 
leAed  from  the  Appearances  of  Nature.”  In  this  he  pro- 
ceeded very  flowly,  and  was  much  interrupted  by  ill-health. 

This  work  was  publifhed  in  the  fummer  of  1802  ; it  was 
dedicated  to  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  the  moft. acceptable  return  he  was  able  for  a great 
and  important  benefit  conferred  upon  him.  “ A weak,  and 
of  late,  a painful  (late  of  health,”  he  fays,  in  his  dedication, 
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“ deprived  me  of  the  power  of  difcharging  the  duties  of  my 
ftation,  in  a manner  at  all  fuitable  either  to  my  fenfe  of 
thofe  duties,  or  to  my  moil  anxious  wifties  concerning  them. 
My  inability  for  the  public  funftions  of  my  profeflion,  among 
other  confequences,  left  me  much  at  leifure.  That  leifure 
was  not  to  be  loft.  It  was  only  in  my  ftudy  that  I could 
repair  my  deficiencies  in  the  church.  It  was  only  through 
the  prefs  that  I could  fpeak.  Thefe  circumftances,  in  par- 
ticular, entitled  your  lordfhip  to  call  upon  me  for  the  only 
fpecies  of  exertion  of  which  I was  capable,  and  difpofed 
me,  without  hefitation,  to  obey  the  call  in  the  beft  manner 
that  I could.  In  the  choice  of  a fubjeft  I had  no  place  left 
for  doubt : — the  following  difcuffion  alone  was  wanted  to 
make  up  my  works  into  a fyftem  ; in  which  works,  fuch  as 
they  are,  the  public  have  now  before  them,  the  evidences  of 
natural  religion  ; the  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  and  an 
account  of  the  duties  that  refult  from  both.” 

In  this  admirable  work  the  author  has  traced  and  (hewn 
the  marks  of  wifdom  and  defign  in  various  parts  of  the 
creation  ; but  he  has  dwelt  principally  on  thofe  which  may 
be  difcovered  in  the  conftitution  of  the  human  body.  From 
nature  and  man  he  has  advanced  to  Nature’s  God,  and  by  a 
train  of  argument  and  illuftration,  equally  forcible  and 
beautiful,  he  has  eftablifhed  the  moft  fatisfaftory  evidence  of 
the  perfonality,  natural  attributes,  unity  and  goodnefs  of 
the  Deity. 

Mr.  Meadley,  to  whofe  work  we  are  greatly  indebted  for 
the  fads  in  this  article,  fays,  he  faw  him  for  the  laft  time  in 
December  1 804.  His  valuable  life  was  then  drawing  fall  to- 
wards a clofe;  and  the  powers  of  nature,  gradually  ex- 
haufted  by  repeated  fufferings,  were  becoming  daily  lefs  able 
to  refill  the  force  of  his  difeafe.  At  length,  on  his  return 
from  his  annual  refidence  at  Lincoln  early  in  the  month  of 
May  1805,  he  experienced  a very  violent  attack,  in  which 
the  ufual  remedies  were  found  ineffectual.  He  foon  funk 
under  the  accumulated  influence  of  debility  and  difeafe. 
He  met  the  approach  of  death  with  firmnefs,  comforted  his 
afHifted  family  with  the  confolation  of  that  religion  which 
he  had  fo  fuccefsfully  taught,  and  on  Saturday  May  25th 
1805,  he  breathed  his  laft.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Carlifle,  and  were  interred  in  one  of  the  aifles  of  the  ca- 
thedral by  the  fide  of  his  firft  wife,  by  whom  he  had  eight 
children,  viz.  four  fons  and  four  daughters.  His  fecond 
wife  furvived  him. 

In  private  life  Dr.  Paley  had  nothing  of  the  philofopher 
about  him.  He  entered  into  little  amufements  with  a degree 
of  ardour,  which,  when  contrafted  with  the  fuperiority  of 
his  mind,  had  a pleafing  effeft,  and  conflituted  a very 
amiable  trait  of  his  character.  He  was  fond  of  company, 
which  he  had  extraordinary  powers  of  entertaining  ; nor  was 
he,  at  any  time,  more  happy  than  when  communicating  the 
pleafure  he  could  give,  by  exerting  his  unrivalled  talents  of 
wit  and  humour.  No  man  was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  par- 
ticular friend?,  or  returned  their  affeftion  with  greater  fin- 
cerity  and  ardour.  As  a divine,  the  great  aim  of  Dr.  Paley’s 
labours  was  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  gofpel,  as  an 
authentic  revelation,  and  to  enforce  the  practice  of  virtue  by 
the  fanftions  of  a future  life.  His  views  of  the  Chriftian 
fyftem  were  at  once  cheerful  and  enlightened,  and  in  drift 
unifon  with  the  benevolent  fpirit  of  the  founder.  It  is  gene- 
rally underftood  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  once  recommend  him  to 
his  majelly  for  a vacant  bilhopric,  and  that  an  oppofition  was 
made  from  a very  high  quarter  of  the  church,  which  ren- 
dered the  recommendation  ineffeftual.  Mr.  Meadley  has 
endeavoured  to  account  for  this  obftruftion  to  royal  pa- 
tronage, and  he  prefumeathat  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Paley 
was  impeded  by  “ the  freedom  of  his  manner  in  the  (lory  of 
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the  pigeons  by  his  liberal  conftruftion  of  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance : — by  his  afiertion  that  the  government  may  be  too  fe- 
cure  : — by  his  limitation  of  the  duty  of  civil  obedience  : — by 
his  argument  that  the  obligation  of  fubjefts  and  fovereigns 
is  reciprocal : — by  his  juft  and  ftriking  remark  that  the  divine 
right  of  kings  is  like  the  divine  right  of  conftables  ; and  ftill 
more  by  his  enlightened  views  of  religious  eftabliftiments  and 
toleration.”  But  whatever  was  the  caufe,  it  was  not  credit- 
able to  the  age,  that  fuch  a man,  who  had  laboured  fo  hard 
in  the  caufe  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  and  of  pure 
morality,  (hould  not  have  been  raifed  to  the  higheft  rank  in 
the  church. 

As  a writer,  Dr.  Paley  is  not  remarkable  for  what  is  called 
fine  writing,  though  in  this  he  could  excel,  as  is  evident  from 
certain  parts  of  his  “ Moral  Philofophy,”  and  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  “ Natural  Theology,”  which  contains  fome 
paffages  fcarcely  to  be  excelled  in  the  Englifh  language. 
He  had  higher  objefts  in  view ; he  wifhed  to  inform  the  un- 
derftanding,  and  imprefs  the  heart  with  important  truth,  and 
for  thefe  purpofes  his  ftyle  and  method  are  admirably 
adapted.  The  general  charafteriftics  of  his  writings  are 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity  ; but  there  is,  at  the  fame  time,  both 
in  his  language  and  his  ideas,  a peculiarity  of  manner  damped 
by  the  vigour  and  independence  of  his  mind,  which  cannot 
be  borrowed,  and  which  will  therefore  perpetuate  his  repu- 
tation. Dr.  Paley  was  author  of  feveral  other  works  befide* 
thofe  referred  to  : of  thefe  Mr.  Meadley  .has  given  a com- 
plete catalogue.  Since  his  death  a colleftion  of  thirty-five 
fermons  has  been  publiftied.  In  compliance  with  a codicil  to 
his  Will , they  were  at  firft  printed  and  given  away  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Biftiop-Wearmouth.  His  family  have 
fince  acquiefced  in  the  general  wi(h,  and  prefented  them  to 
the  world,  as  it  would  not  have  been  pofGble  to  have  pre- 
vented a furreptitious  fale  of  them.  Monthly  Magazine  ; 
New  Annual  Regifter  ; and  Meadley’s  Memoirs  of  William 
Paley,  D.D.  particularly  the  latter,  we  refer  to  as  our  au- 
thorities. 

PALFA,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ; 
18  miles  N.  of  Leoben. 

PALFREYS,  Palfredi,  Palafredi,  Palefridi,  were  an 
elegant  and  eafy  fort  of  horfes,  which,  for  their  gentlenef* 
and  agreeable  paces,  were  ufed  upon  common  occafions  by 
military  perfons  and  others  : their  pleafing  qualities  foon  re- 
commended them  to  the  fair-fex,  who,  having  no  coaches, 
ufed  thefe  palfreys,  and  always  travelled  on  horfeback. 
Camden  fays,  that  W.  de  Fauconberge  held  the  manor  of 
Cukeney,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  in  ferjeantry,  by 
the  fervice  of  (hoeing  the  king’6  palfrey,  when  he  came  to 
Mansfield.  Co.  Lit.  149. 

PALFYN,  John,  in  Biography,  a furgeon  and  anatomift 
of  reputation,  was  born  at  Courtray,  in  Flanders,  in  1649, 
or  the  following  year.  He  fettled  in  the  praftice  of  his 
profeflion,  at  Ghent,  where  he  obtained  confiderable  repu- 
tation, and  gave  leftures  to  a number  of  pupils.  Being 
extremely  zealous  for  improvement,  he  vifited  Paris  an- 
nually, and  occafionally  went  to  Leyden,  and  even  to  Lon- 
don, to  learn  the  novelties  which  were  acquired  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art,  in  thefe  great  fchools  of  medicine.  He 
was  the  contriver  of  feveral  improvements  in  the  form  of 
chirurgical  and  obftetrical  inftruments,  and  the  author  of 
feveral  uieful  treatifes  on  anatomy  and  furgery,  which  ob- 
tained confiderable  popularity.  He  died  at  Ghent  in  the 
year  1730,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years. 

His  firft  work,  publifhed  at  Ghent  in  1701,  was  a treatife 
on  “ Ofteology,”  in  Flemilh,  which  was  afterwards  much 
enlarged  by  himfelf,  and  tranflated  into  German  and  French- 
It  is  particularly  full  relative  to  the  bones  of  the  head,  and 
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was  cited  with  approbation  by  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
profeffors  of  the  time.  In  1708,  he  publilhed  his  “ De- 
scription Anatomique  des  Parties  de  la  Femme  qui  fervent 
a la  Generation,”  together  with  Licetus’  treatife  on  mon- 
llers,  and  a defcription  of  one  born  at  Ghent  in  1703. 
This  work  is  chiefly  a compilation  ; but  he  has  given  fome 
original  obfervations  on  the  courfe  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus, 
and  on  monflers.  In  17x0,  he  printed  his  “ Anatomie 
Chirurgicale,  ou  Defcription. exa&e  des  Parties  du  Corps  hu- 
jnain,  avec  des  Remarques  utiles  aux  Chirurgiens  dans  la 
Pratique  de  leur  Art,”  in  French;  and  in  1718,  reprinted 
it  in  Flemiih.  It  was  regarded  as  a valuable  work,  and  was 
republifhed  after  his  death,  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
Palfyn  alfo  tranflated  the  treatife  of  Anthony  Petit  on 
“ Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,”  into  Flemifh,  adding  feveral  other 
trafts  on  the  fame  fubjedl.  Eloy  Didt.  Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

PALGUNGE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal;  22 
miles  S.  of  Currackdeagh.  N.  lat.  240  3'.  E.  long. 
86°  20'. 

PALIACUR,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  fituated 
in  a bay  on  the  W.  coaft ; 80  miles  N.N.W.  of  Trinco- 
maly.  N.  lat.  90  33'.  E.  long.  8o°  14'. 

PALIAPADA,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  Carnatic; 
15  miles  S.S.W.  of  Polore. 

PALIAR,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs  into  the 
bay  of  Bengal;  four  miles  S.  of  Sadras. 

PALIBOTHRA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a very  con- 
fiderable  town  of  India,  both  with  regard  to  extent  and 
wealth,  fituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges  (intra 
Gangem),  and  at  the  confluence  of  a large  river  with  it, 
which  river  Arrian  calls  “ Erranobos,”  inferior  to  none 
but  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  which  Pliny  denominates 
Jomanes  (Jumnah).  This  ancient  author  fays,  in  one  place, 
that  the  Jomanes  entered  the  Ganges  by  Palibothra,  between 
Methora  and  Clifobara  or  Caryfobara  : but  in  another  place 
he  mentions  the  conflux  of  the  Ganges  and  Jomanes,  and 
in  the  next  article  fays,  that  Palibothra  is  fituated  423  miles 
below  that  point  of  conflux.  Pliny’s  Palibothra,  fays  major 
Rennell,  is  clearly  Patna;  and  it  is  probable  that  Strabo 
meant  the  fame  place,  by  the  diftance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  Palibothra  was  the  capital  of  the  Prafii,  and 
in  dimenfions  80  ftadia  in  length  and  30  broad,  or  about 
ten  miles  long  and  nearly  two  wide. 

PALIC  AUDCHERY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan, in  the  country  of  Calicut,  taken  from  Hyder  Ali, 
in  1783,  by  the  Britifh,  afterwards  evacuated,  and  at  the 
peace  ceded  to  the  Englifti ; 26  miles  S.W.  of  Coimbetore. 
N.  lat.  io°38'.  E.  long.  76° 43'. 

PALICE  Grean,  incorreftly  written  Police  or  Pallas 
Green , a fmall  poll -town  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  Ireland. 
It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Knock-Grean,  the  hill  of  the  fun, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  bafaltic  pillars,  about  a mile  from 
the  village,  towards  Limerick,  near  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Ap- 
john.  Thefe  pillars,  though  much  inferior  to  thofe  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  are  calculated  to  arreft  the  attention  of 
the  traveller,  and  have  led  to  an  examination  of  the  hill,  and 
of  other  parts  of  the  county,  which  will  probably  be  laid 
before  the  public.  Palice  Grean  is  12%  miles  E.  of  Lime- 
rick, and  about  96  miles  S.W.  from  Dublin. 

PALICI  D11,  in  Mythology , were  the  fons  of  Jupiter  by 
the  nymph  Thalia.  The  inhabitants  of  Sicily  adopted  thefe 
for  their  deities,  and  in  honour  of  them  ere  died  a magnificent 
temple  at  Palica.  Their  altar  became  the  afylum  of  the 
unhappy,  and  particularly  of  fugitive  Haves.  In  this 
temple,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  moft  important  affairs 
were  tranfafted,  and  the  moft  fevere  punilhment  was  in- 
Aided  on  peijury. 


The  worlhip  of  the  gods  Palici  is  faid  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Phoenicia,  and  their  name,  according  to  Bochart, 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  word  “ Palichin,”  of  pa/ash, 
colere  or  venerari,  and  fignifies  Venerable ; which  the  poet 
.dEfchylus,  from  whom  Macrobius  has  borrowed  the  fable  of 
their  origin,  feems  to  infinuate,  when  he  faid  Jupiter  or- 
dered the  gods  Palici  to  have  the  title  of  venerable  given  to 
them.  However  this  be,  the  Palici  were  very  much 
honoured  in  Italy ; and  Diodorus  affures  us,  that  they  had 
a temple  near  the  city  Erice,  revered  both  for  its  antiquity, 
and  for  the  wonderful  things  that  happened  in  it.  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  told  by  Macrobius,  after  iEfchylus  and 
Diodorus,  that  near  this  temple  were  two  fmall  lakes  of 
boiling  and  fulphurous  water,  always  full  without  over- 
flowing, which  were  called  “ Delli,”  and  held  in  the  higheft 
veneration  by  the  credulous  people,  who  imagined  that  they 
were  the  brothers  of  the  Palici,  or  rather  that  this  was  the 
place  whence  they  themfelves  had  fprung,  when  their  mother 
delivered  them.  Ovid  likewife  defcribes  them.  (Met. 
1.  3.  403.)  It  was  near  thefe  two  pools  that  folemn  oaths 
ufed  to  be  made,  and  controverfies  determined,  which  could 
not  otherwife  be  eafily  decided.  Thofe  who  were  called  to 
take  this  oath  purified  themfelves ; and  after  having  given 
fecurity  to  pay,  if  the  gods  condemned  them,  they  ap- 
proached the  pools,  and  fwore  by  the  divinity  who  prefided 
over  them.  If  this  oath  was  fincere,  they  went  off  unhurt ; 
but  perjurers  were  punilhed  upon  the  fpot,  as  all  authors, 
who  have  mentioned  it,  are  agreed. 

“ Perque  lacus  altos  et  olentia  fulphure  fertur 
Stagna  Palicorum,  rupta  ferventia  Terra.” 

Ovid.  Met. 

“ Et  qui  przfenti  domitant  perjura  Palici 

Pedora  fupplicio.”  Sil.  Ital. 

But  they  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
punilhment.  Macrobius  afferts  that  they  fell  into  one  of 
the  lakes,  and  were  drowned ; Polemon  fays,  that  they  died 
fuddenly  ; Ariftotle  and  Stephanus  fay  they  were  confumed 
by  a fecret  fire ; and  according  to  Diodorus,  fome  of  them 
loft  their  lives.  As  the  cuftom  of  thefe  oaths  came 
from  the  eaft,  as  well  as  the  worlhip  of  the  gods  Palici, 
u is  not  improbable  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  what  is  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Numbers,  concerning  the  trials  of  the 
water  that  was  given  adulterous  women  to  drink  ; and  the 
punilhments  above  mentioned  were  merely  a tradition  of  what 
befel  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  they  were 
accufed.  The  temple  of  the  Palici  was  alfo  venerable  on 
account  of  the  prophecies  that  were  delivered  there  from 
time  to  time.  Macrobius,  after  Xenagoras,  tells  us  that 
Sicily  being  diftreffed  with  famine,  they  confulted  the 
oracle  of  the  Palici,  and  were  anfwered,  that  if  they  facri- 
ficed  a certain  hero,  whom  authors  have  not  named,  the 
famine  would  ceafe;  which  accordingly  happened.  The 
Sicilians,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  bleffing,  heaped  fruits 
and  prefents  upon  the  altars  of  thefe  propitious  deities ; and 
this,  according  to  Macrobius,  has,  induced  Virgil  to  fay, 

“ Pinguis  ara  Palici.” 

The  fuperftition  was  afterwards  carried  to  fuch  an  ex- 
treme,  that  human  viftims  were  offered  to  thefe  gods ; but 
this  barbarous  cuftom  was  afterwards  abolilhed,  and  the  Palici 
contented  themfelves  with  common  offerings.  To  this  the 
above-mehtioned  poet  alludes,  when  he  fays, 

“ Placabilis  ara  Palici.” 

PALICONDA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
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in  the  Carnatic  ; 24  mile6  W.  of  Arcot.— Alfo,  a town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  Travancore;  55  miles  N.  of  Anjenga. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Gooty ; 20 
miles  W.  of  Gooty. 

PALICOUREA,  in  Botany,  Aublet.  Guian.  v.  1.  172. 
t.  66,  a Jhrub  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  whofe  wood  is  white, 
hard,  and  brittle,  the  branches  oppofite,  forming  a pyra- 
midal head.  The  leaves  are  oppofite,  on  fhort  fta'iks,  oval, 
entire,  pointed,  about  a foot  long  and  five  inches  wide, 
fmooth,'  with  a principal  longitudinal  rib,  and  numerous 
parallel  tranfverfe  ones.  Slipulas  ovate,  in  pairs,  combined 
with  the  bafe  of  each  footjlalk,  at  its  inner  fide,  f©  as  all  to- 
gether to  embrace  the  branch.  Panicles  large,  terminal, 
folitary,  repeatedly  branched,  of  numerous  fragrant  fcarlet 
flowers,  with  orange  tubes.  Calyx  fuperior,  fmail,  with  five 
(harp  teeth.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  funnel-lhaped,  curved ; 
its  limb  in  five  acute  fegments,  the  two  lower  ones  fmalleft. 
Stamens  five,  their  filaments  capillary,  inferted  about  the 
middle  of  the  tube,  and  extending  as  far  as  its  orifice ; an- 
thers incumbent,  oblong,  with  a longitudinal  furrow.  Ger- 
mcn  inferior,  roundilh,  crowned  with  a glandular  dilk  ; ftyle 
(lender,  as  long  as  the  corolla ; ftigmas  two,  fpreading, 
linear,  flat,  acute.  The  young  fruit  appeared  to  confift  of 
two  cells,  with  one  feed  in  each. 

Such  is  Aublet’s  account  of  his  P.  guianenjis,  the  only 
fpecies,  which  he  found  in  the  woods  of  Guiana,  in  the  dif- 
tri&  named  Caux,  flowering  in  February.  No  explanation 
is  given  of  the  name.  Juffieu  fufpedls  this  plant  to  be  of  the 
fame  genus  as  the  Simira  of  Aublet,  t.  65,  and  his  Ma- 
fouria,  t.  67.  Willdenow  has,  very  properly  in  our  opinion, 
referred  them  all  to  Psychotiua.  (See  that  article  here- 
after. ) Schreber  however  has  made  a genus  of  the  Pali- 
. courea , by  the  name  of  Stephanium , from  rEifavo?,  a garland 
or  ornamental  crown,  on  account,  as  it  Ihould  feem,  of  the 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  flowers;  Schreb.  Gen.  124. 
He  records,  in  his  appendix  822,  that  Dr.  Solander  had 
reduced  this  fhrub  to  Mujfanda  ; but  the  defcription  of  the 
fruit  by  no  means  countenances  fuch  a decifion. 

PALIFISCO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  La- 
vora  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Sezza. 

PALIGHERY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cuddapa ; 24  miles  W.  of  Cuddapa. 

PALILIA,  a feaft  among  the  ancient  Romans  in  honour 
of  the  goddefs  Pales. 

The  Palilia,  by  fome  called  Parilia,  were  celebrated  by 
the  Ihepherds  on  the  day  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which, 
according  to  Cato,  was  the  1 ith  of  the  calends  of  May,  that 
is,  the  2 1 ft  of  April ; to  befeech  that  goddefs  to  take  care 
of  their  flocks,  and  preferve  them  from  wolves  and  djfeafes. 
On  that  day  the  people  purified  themfelves,  and  alfo  their 
folds  and  flocks  with  water  and  brimftone,  and  burned  the 
fhrub,  called  Savine,  whofe  fmoke  diffufed  itfelf  all  over 
the  fold.  After  this,  they  offered  in  facrifice  to  the  goddefs 
milk,  boiled  wine,  and  millet : then  followed  the  feaft. 

Part  of  the  ceremony  confifted  in  lighting  heaps  of  ftraw, 
and  jumping  over  them.  Ovid  (de  Feft.  1.  iv.  721,  &c. ) 
defcribes  this  whole  folemnity  at  full  length.  Thefe  cere- 
monies were  accompanied  with  mufical  inftruments,  fuch  as 
flutes,  cymbals,  and  tabours,  which  played  all  the  day  long. 

PALILICIUM,  in  Aflronomy,  a fixed  ftar  of  the  firft 
magnitude  in  the  Bull’s  eye  ; called  alfo  Aldebaran. 

Pliny  gives  the  name  Palilicium  to  the  Hyades,  of  which 
the  Palilicium  is  properly  only  one.  See  Taurus. 

PALIMERDI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Madura  ; 35  miles  N.N.E.  of  Coilpetta. 

PAUNCOTOS,  a term  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  exprefs 
fuch  difeafes  as  are' wont  to  return  with  all  their  violence  upon 


the  patient,  after  their  feeming  to  have  left  him,  whether 
for  a longer  or  fhorter  period  of  time. 

PALINDI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 45 
miles  N.  of  Travancore. 

PALINDROMIA,  a term  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  and 
many  other  writers,  to  exprefs  a preternatural  running  of 
the  peccant  matter  of  difeafes  to  the  more  noble  parts. 

PALINDROMUS,  ito sAiySfa^to?,  retro  currens,  running 
backward,  formed  of  w«A»v,  again,  and  Jjofio,-,  courfe,  a verfe, 
or  fentence,  which  reads  the  fame,  when  read  either  back- 
wards or  forwards. 

Such  is  the  verfe, 

“ Roma  tibi  fubito  motibus  ibit  amor.” 

Some  people  of  leifure  have  refined  upon  the  palindromus, 
and  compofed  verfes,  each  word  whereof  is  the  fame  back- 
wards as  forwards.  As  that  inftance  in  Camden  : 

“ Odo  tenet  mulum,  madidam  mappam  tenet  Anna.” 

“ Anna  tenet  mappam  madidam,  mulum  tenet  Odo.” 

PALING,  or  Paleing,  in  Agriculture,  &c.  a kind  of 
fence-work  for  fruit-trees,  &c.  planted  in  fields,  &c. 

It  confifts  of  three  fmail  polls  driven  into  the  ground,  at 
a foot  and  a half  diftance ; with  crofs  bars  nailed  to  each 
other,  near  the  top. 

In  fixing  the  pales,  in  form  of  a triangle,  room  is  to  be 
left  for  the  tree  to  play  and  bow  by  the  high  winds  without 
galling.  The  trees  are  to  be  bound  to  a ftake  for  a year  or 
two  ; after  which  fern  or  ftraw  may  be  fluffed  ir.  betwixt 
the  tree  and  uppermoft  rails,  to  keep  it  upright. 

If  the  place  be  open  to  deer,  rabbits,  or  the  like,  a poll 
is  to  be  nailed  to  the  bar  between  every  two  pales. 

PALiNG-i'Vnre,  that  fort  of  fence  which  is  conftrufted 
with  pales.  See  Fence. 

PALINGENESIA,  naAiyy-EVEc-ia,  formed  of  xoiK it, 
anew,  and  ymaris,  generation,  a new  birth,  or  regeneration. 

Palingenesia  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  for  the  migration 
or  paffage  of  the  foul  of  a dcceafed  perfon  into  another 
body. 

The  palingenefia  is  almoft  the  fame  thing  with  the  me- 
tempfychofis  taught  by  Pythagoras,  and  ftill  believed 
by  the  Brachmans,  Banjans,  and  other  philofophers  of  the 
Eatt. 

Palingenesia  is  ufed  among  chemifts  for  the  repro- 
ducing a mixed  body  from  its  allies. 

This  has  been  pretended  to  by  many,  as  well  as  the  phi- 
lofopher’s  (tone,  and  other  w onderful  powers ; but  as  to 
the  palingenefia,  or  refufcitation  of  plants,  the  inftances 
produced  are  no  more  than  fome  of  thofe  artificial  vegeta- 
tions which  the  learned  Monf.  Homberg  has  obferved 
and  defcribed  many  times.  See  Homberg  in  Mem.  Acad. 
Sciences,  1710;  and  Boyle’s  Works  Abridg.  vol.  i. 
p.  69. 

PALINGENIUS,  Marcellus,  in  Biography,  a mo- 
dern Latin  poet  of  confiderable  note,  who  flourilhed  about 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  was  probably  a 
native  of  Stellata  in  the  Ferrarefe. ; whence  he  affumed  the 
addition  of  Stellatus  to  his  name.  Some  perfons  have  ima- 
gined that  he  was  phyfician  to  Hercules  II.  duke  of  Fer- 
rara, to  whom  he  infcribed  his  poem,  entitled  “ Zodiacus 
Vitae,”  i.  e.  “ De  Hominis  Vita,  Studio,  ac  Moribus  op- 
time Inltituendis,”  lib.  xii.  It  is  denominated  the  Zodiac  of 
Life,  from  its  divifion  into  twelve  parts,  each  infcribed  with 
one  of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac.  Its  profeffed  objeft  is  to  guide 
men  in  the  road  to  prefent  and  future  happinefs.  From  his 
inveftives  againft  the  church  of  Rome,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a convert  to  the  reformation.  The  poem  was  placed 
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in  the  fir  ft  clafs'of  prohibited  books  in  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius ; and  it  has  been  afferted,  that  his  body  was  dug  up, 
and  burned  ; but  very  little  feems  to  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty about  the  circumftances  of  his  life.  The  poem  has 
been  highly  applauded  by  lome,  and  treated  with  a good 
deal  of  difrefped  by  others ; but  it  has  gone  through  a 
great  number  of  editions,  of  which  the  beft  is  faid  to  be 
that  of  Rotterdam,  1722.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  the 
French  language. 

PALINGMAN,  in  our  Old  Statutes,  feems  to  be  a mer- 
chant-denizen, one  born  within  the  Englifti  pale.  Stat. 
22  Edw.  IV.  cap.  23.  and  n Hen.  VII.  cap.  22. 

PALINGUIR,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Philippine 
iflands,  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  fituated  on  the 
north  of  cape  Engano,  on  the  ifland  of  ][,u$on. 

PALINIDRYSIS,  a word  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to 
exprefs  the  fubfiding  of  a tumour  by  the  difperfion  of  the 
matter  that  occafioned  it,  without  its  breaking. 

PALINODY,  na\uaSia,  a difcourfe  contrary  to  a pre- 
ceding one. 

Hence  the  phrafe  Palinodiam  canere , to Jing  palinody,  q.  d. 
to  make  a recantation. 

The  word  in  the  original  Greek  fignifies  finging  again,  or 
anew.  Hence  it  has  paffed  as  a general  name  for  any  poem, 
or  the  like,  which  contains  a retra&ation  in  favour  of  a per- 
fon  whom  the  poet  before  had  offended. 

The  poet  Steiichorus  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  author  of  the 
palinody.  The  fixth  ode  of  the  firft  book  of  Horace,  be- 
ginning, “ O matre  pulchra,”  is  a true  palinody. 

PALINTOCIA,  IlaAivToxia,  formed  from  ttwAiv,  anew, 
and  too;,  of  ruclw,  I bring  forth , in  Antiquity,  the  birth  or 
delivery  of  a child  a fecond  time. 

Thu#  the  fecond  birth  of  Bacchus,  proceeding  out  of 
Jupiter’s  thigh,  was  a palintocia. 

Palintocia  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  reftitution  of  ufury,  or 
the  refunding  of  interefts. 

The  Megareans,  having  expelled  their  tyrant,  ordained 
the  palintocia ; that  is,  they  made  a law,  that  all  the  cre- 
ditors (hould  return  to  their  debtors  the  interefts  they  had 
received  for  money  lent. 

PALINUM,  Cape,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  coaft 
of  Naples.  N.  lat.  403  2'.  E.  long.  15  10'. 

PALIRRHCEA,  a word  ufed  by  the  old  Greek  authors 
to  exprefs  the  reflux  or  retrograde  courfe  of  the  humours, 
as  in  cafe  of  the  cholera  morbus,  where  people  vomit  up 
their  ftool?. 

PALISADE,  or  Palisado,  in  Fortification,  an  inclo- 
fure  of  flakes  or  piles  driven  into  the  ground,  each  fix  or 
feven  inches  fquare,  and  nine  or  ten  feet  long ; three  of  which 
are  hid  underground.  They  are  fixed  about  fix  inches 
afunder,  and  braced  together  by  pieces  nailed  acrofs  them 
near  the  tops,  and  fecured  by  thick  pofts  at  the  diftance  of 
every  four  or  five  yards. 

PalifadeS  are  placed' in  the  covert- way,  at  three  feet  from, 
and  parallel  to  the  parapet  or  ridge  of  the  glacis,  to  fecure 
it  from  being  furprifed.  They  are  alfo  ufed  to  fortify  the 
avenues  of  open  forts,  gorges,  half-moons,  the  bottoms  of 
ditches,  the  parapets  of  covert-ways;  and,  in  general,  all 
pofts  liable  to  furprife,  and  to  which  the  accefs  is  eafy. 

Palifades  are  ufually  planted  perpendicularly ; though 
fome  make  an  angle  inclining  towards  the  ground  next  the 
enemy,  that  the  ropes  call  over  them,  to  tear  them  up, 
may  flip. 

Palisades,  Turning , are  an  invention  of  M.  Coehorn,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  palifades  of  the  parapet  of  the  covert- 
way from  the  befieger’s  {hot. 


He  orders  them  fo,  that  as  many  of  them  as  ftand  in  the 
length  of  a rod,  or  in  about  ten  feet,  turn  up  and  down 
like  traps  ; fo  as  not  to  be  in  fight  of  the  enemy  till  they 
juft  bring  on  their  attack  ; and  yet  are  always  ready  to  do 
the  proper  fervice  of  palifades. 

Palisade,  in  Gardening , denotes  a fort  of  ornament ; 
being  a row  of  trees  which  bear  branches  and  leaves  from 
the  bottorq,  cut  and  fpread  in  manner  of  a wall,  along  the 
fide  of  an  alley,  or  the  like ; fo  as  to  appear  like  a wall 
covered  with  leaves. 

Thefe  palifades  are  made  of  jeffamine,  phillyrea,  &c. 

PALISSE',  in  Heraldry,  a range  of  palifades  before  a 
fortification  reprefented  on  a feffe,  rifing  up  a confiderable 
height:  and  pointed  at  top,  with  the  field  appearing  through 
them. 

PALISSY,  Bernard  de,  in  Biography,  an  ingenious 
artift  and  proficient  in  natural  philofophy,  was  born  at  Agep, 
a city  of  France,  fituated  on  the  Garonne,  about  the  year 
1 524.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a potter,  which 
he  carried  on  at  Saintes,  and  he  was  alfo  employed  as  a fur- 
veyor  and  draughtfman  of  plans.  A thirft  for  inftru&ion 
led  him  to  travel,  and  having  by  accident  got  poffeffion  of  a 
cup  of  enamelled  pottery,  his  whole  attention  was  turned 
upon  endeavouring  to  imitate  it.  For  this  purpofe  he  com- 
menced a feries  of  experiments  that  abfolutely  impoveriflied 
him ; he  even  broke  up  his  furniture  to  fupply  his  furnaces 
with  fuel,  and  fold  his  clothes  to  furnifli  his  affiftant  operator 
with  wages.  At  length  his  labours  were  crowned  with  fuc- 
cefs,  and  he  fo  perfected  himfelf  in  the  manufafture,  that  he 
was  immediately  raifed  to  the  head  of  his  profeffion.  He 
now  purfued  the  feienee  of  chemiftry,  and  applied  his 
knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  He  was 
the  firft  perfon  who  formed  a colledion  of  natural  hiftory  at 
Paris,  upon  which  he  gave  lectures  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
crown  each  perfon,  a large  fum  for  that  period,  but  he  en- 
tered into  an  obligation  to  return  the  money  four-fold,  pro- 
vided it  were  found  that  he  taught  any  thing  that  proved 
falfe.  In  1563  he  printed  at  Rochelle  “ Recepte  veritable 
par  laquelle  tous  les  Hommes  de  la  France  pourront  ap- 
prendre  a augmenter  leur  Trefors,  &c.”  which,  after  his 
death,  was  reprinted  under  the  title  of  “ Moyen  de  devenir 
riche,”  in  two  vols.  8vo.  In  1580,  he  publiftied  “Difcours 
admirable  de  la  Nature  des  Eaux,  et  Fontaines,  de  Metaux, 
des  Sols,  des  Saline,  des  Pierres,  des  Terres,  &c.”  This 
work  was  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  then  exifting  ftate  of 
knowledge,  and  in  it  he  firft  taught  the  true  theory  of 
fprings,  and  afferted  that  foffil-flieils  were  real  fea-ftiells  de- 
pofited  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  He  alfo  pointed  out 
the  ufe  of  marie,  and  of  lime  in  agriculture.  This  excellent 
philofopher  was  fincerely  and  ardently  attached,  with  re- 
gard to  religion,  to  the  principles  of  Calvinifm,  on  account 
of  which  he  was,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  in  1584,  ap- 
prehended and  committed  to  the  Baftille.  The  monarch, 
who,  it  appears,  had  a true  regard  for  him,  plainly  faid, 
that  if  he  did  n,ot  comply  with  the  prevailing  religion,  he 
fhould  be  conftrained  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, to  which  Paliffy  replied,  with  energy,  “ Your  Majefty 
has  often  faid  that  you  pity  me  ; for  my  part  I pity  you  for 
pronouncing  the  words  I Jhall  be  conjlrained.  This  is  not 
fpeaking  like  a king ; but  let  me  inform  you  in  royal  lan- 
guage, that  nefther  the  Guifarts,  your  whole  people,  nor 
yourfelf,  {hall  conftrain  a potter  to  bend  his  knee  before 
images.”  He  ufed  commonly  to  fay,  in  allufion  to  his  reli- 
gion and  his  trade  as  a potter,  “ I have  no  other  property 
than  heaven  and  earth.”  Such  are  the  only  fads  known  of 
this  eftimable  citizen  ; the  time  of  his  death  is  not  afcertained. 

A new 
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A new  and  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  publilhed  at 
Paris  in  1777,  with  notes,  by  Faujas  de  Saint-Fonds.  Gen. 
Biog. 

PALIURI,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Europeap 
Turkey,  in  the  gulf  of  Saloniki.  N.  lat.  390  50'.  E.long, 

23 0 46'. 

PALIURUS,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  from  Diofco- 
rides,  but  certainly  mifapplied  here.  He  fpeaks  of  his 
’raXmfoc,  as  a well-known  prickly  fhrub,  wh  de  feed  is  fat, 
or  oily,  refembling  that  of  flax,  and  good  for  coughs,  cal- 
culous diforders,  &c.  Dr.  Sibthorp  judged  that  plant  to 
be  poffibly  the  Ziziphus  vulgaris ; or  Rhamnus  Ziziphus  of 
Linnaeus.  The  delcription  of  the  third  fpecies  of  Rhamnus 
in  Diofcorides,  fo  exaftly  accords  with  our  Paliurus,  that 
no  doubt  can  exift  of  its  being  what  he  there  defcribed,  and 
confequently  not  his  vxXimpo;.  “ The  fruit,”  fays  he,  “is 
broad,  white,  thin,  fhaped  like  a pouch  or  box,  and  re- 
fembling a focket  or  vertebra  (o-QovSvXo;.)”  He  had  pre- 
vioufly  defcribed  the  very  long  prickly  (hoots,  and  dark 
leaves.  Tourn.  t.  387.  Julf.  380.  Lamarck  llluftr.  t.  210. 
Gaertn.  t.  43.  Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Trigynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Dumofa , Linn.  Rhamni,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  equal, 
acute,  fpreading,  deciduous  fegments,  internally  coloured  ; 
its  bafe  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  minute,  with  narrow 
claws,  inferted  under  the  glandular  difk  of  the  flower,  be- 
tween the  fegments  of  the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  five, 
fhort,  oppofite  to  the  petals ; anthers  fmall,  roundifh.  Pifl. 
Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  bordered ; ftyles  three,  very 
fhort ; ftigmas  fpreading,  flat,  obtufe,  deciduous.  Peric 
Capfule  coriaceous,  of  three  cells,  not  burfting,  globular, 
furrounded  at  the  bottom  with  the  permanent  bale  of  the 
calyx,  and  crowned  at  the  top  with  a very  broad,  orbicular, 
membranous,  ftriated,  notched,  horizontally  fpreading  border. 
Seeds  folitary,  hard,  ovate,  compreffed,  rather  polifhed. 

EAT.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular,  five-cleft ; its  bafe  permanent. 
Petals  five,  oppofite  to  each  ftamen.  Capfule  coriaceous, 
of  three  cells,  not  burfting,  crowned  with  a flat  dilated 
border.  Seeds  folitary. 

Obf.  We  are  at  length  induced  to  feparate  this  genus 
from  Rhamnus , as  well  as  Ziziphus , the  fruit  affording  full 
as  good  a diftin&ive  chara&er  in  one  cafe  as  in  the  other. 
(See  Rhamnus  and  Ziziphus.)  The  feed-veffel  of  Paliurus 
is  very  peculiar.  It  has  nothing  that  defignates  a berry,  nor 
is  it  a dry  drupa,  becaufe  it  confifts  of  more  than  one  cell, 
and  the  feeds  can  fcarcely  be  termed  nuts.  Its  texture  and 
ftru&ure  are  moll  like  what  is  obfervable  in  Fraxinus  and 
Ulmus.  The  cells,  naturally  three,  are  occafionally  but  two. 

1.  P.  aujlralis.  Chrift’s  Thorn.  Gaertn.  v.  1.  203. 
(Paliurus;  Dod.  Pempt.  756.  Ger.  em.  1336.  Duham. 
Arb.  v.  2.  96.  (Rhamnus  Paliurus ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  281. 
Pallas.  Roff.  v.  2.  27.  t 64.  Rh.  tertius ; Matth.  Valgr. 
v,  1.  142.  Ziziphus  Paliurus;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1103. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  18.  Sm.  FI.  Grace.  Sibth. 
v.  1.  139.1 — Common  in  hedges  and  bufliy  places  through- 
out tlie  feuth  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  Levant.  Gerarde 
cultivated  it  in  his  garden,  and  it  is  fometimes  preferved  in 
old  or  curious  colle&ions,  for  the  fake  of  Angularity,  or 
rather  perhaps  for  the  reputation  attached  to  it  of  having 
been  the  thorn  with  which  our  Saviour  was  crowned.  This 
its  pliant  and  prickly  nature  fee  ms  to  render  probable.  It 
is  commonly  delineated  by  Italian  painters,  and  we  verily 
believe  that,  if  the  facred  depofites  of  fuperftition  were 
ranfacked,  this  thorn  would  be  found  treafured  up  in  them ; 
at  lealt  in  Italy.  Yet  Haffelquift  fent  Linnaeus  from  the 
Holy  Land  a different  fhrub,  which  the  latter  named  Rham - 


nus  Spina  Chrifti.  Its  habit  is  much  like  our  Paliurus,  and 
the  one  is  as  likely  to  have  been  ufed  for  the  execrable  pur- 
pofe  on  record,  as  the  other.  Neverthelefs,  we  are  mod 
inclined  to  think  neither  of  thefe  was  employed  ; but  rather 
the  prickly  Acanthus,  a common  oriental  plant,  vihofe  leaves 
would  perhaps  better  ferve  the  intention  of  mockery,  as  well 
as  cruelty,  than  either,  having  fome  refemblance  to  the 
foliage  of  a viftor’s  crown,  and  being  molt  abundantly  befet 
with  fine  (harp  prickles. 

The  Paliurus  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is  perfe&ly 
hardy  with  us.  When  old,  it  forms  a fmall  upright  tree, 
but  in  a wild  (tate  has  long  trailing  branches,  which  are  al- 
ternate, roundifh,  fmootk  and  grey,  fomewhat  zigzag ; 
armed  at  the  infertion  ©f  every  leaf  with  two  fharp  prickles, 
one  of  them  ftraight,  the  other  curved.  Leaves  alternate, 
fpreading,  on  fhort  (talks,  broad-ovate,  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  bluntly  pointed,  crenate,  fmooth,  three-ribbed,  with 
many  fine  tranfverfe  veins.  Stipulas  fmall,  pointed,  perma- 
nent, changing  to  the  above-deferibed  prickles,  which  are 
finally  deciduous.  Flowers  feveral  together,  in  little,  fhort, 
tufted,  axillary  clufters,  of  a pale  greenifh-yellow.  Fruit 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  pale  brown  or  fometimes  reddifh, 
its  texture  rather  fpongy,  except  the  middle,  which  is  very 
hard.  Pallas  deferibes  only  one  feed  as  perfefted  in  Georgia, 
and  about  Mount  Caucafus ; other  authors  fay  two  or  three, 
as  they,  for  the  raoft  part,  defcribed  from  fpecimens  the 
produce  of  more  favourable  climes. 

PALIZEUL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Forefts,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Neufchateau ; 18  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sedan. 
The  place  contains  800,  and  the  canton  6203  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  300  kiliometres,  in  10  communes. 

PALIZZI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra ; three 
miles  E.  of  Reggio. 

PAL  KANE,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Tavaftland;  23  miles  N.  of  Tavaflhus. 

PALL,  a circar  of  Hindeoftan,  in  Guzerat,  S.  of  Oudi- 
pour. 

Pall,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  a kind  of  crofs,  reprefenting 
the  pallium,  or  archiepifcopal  ornament,  fent  from  Rome  to 
the  metropolitans ; which  is  blazoned  thus : he  beareth 
gules,  a crofs  pall,  argent. 

Pall,  Pallium  Epifcopale,  is  a hood  of  white  lamb’s  wool, 
to  be  worn  as  do&ors’  hoods  upon  the  fhoulders,  with  four 
erodes  woven  into  it.  And  this  pallium  epifcopale  is  the 
arms  belonging  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 

Pall.  See  Pallium. 

PALLA,  among  the  old  Romans,  a mantle  which  wo- 
men wore  over  the  gown  called  ftola. 

It  was  borne, on  the  left  fhoulder,  whence  pafling  to  the 
other  fide,  under  the  right  arm,  the  two  ends  were  bound 
under  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  breaft  and  arm  quite  bare. 
It  made  abundance  of  plaits  or  wrinkles : whence,  accord- 
ing to  Varro,  it  had  its  name : viz.  from  vrotXXu,  vibro,  / 
fhake,  or  tremble. 

Among  the  Gauls  there  was  alfo  a kind  of  palla  worn  by 
the  men,  called  Gallica  palla. 

Palla,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian 
fea  ; N.  lat.  30  4'.  E.  long.  1250  28'. 

PALLADIA,  in  Botany,  a name  chofen,  either  by  La- 
mark  or  his  continuator  Savigny,  for  a genus  of  the  fouthern 
henaifphere,  which  Gaertner  had  previoufly  called  Black - 
we  Ilia;  fee  Blackwell,  Elizabeth  ; but  the  latter  ap- 
pellation being  given  by  Lamarck  and  Juflieu,  as  well  as 
Willdenow,  to  a genus  of  the  clafs  Dodecandria,  nearly  re- 
lated to  Homalium,  fee  that  article,  it  could  not  be  retained 

for 
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for  the  plant  before  us.  What  Palladia  means,  is  no  where 
explained,  nor  can  we  form  any  conje&ure  worth  offering. 
Lamarck  Did.  v.  4.  698.  Illuftr.  t.  285.  ( Blackwellia  ; 

Gaertn.  t.  117.)  Clafs  and  order,  Odandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Gentian a,  Julf. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  funnel  - 
(haped,  coloured  ; tube  fhort ; limb  in  four  obcvate  feg- 
ments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped ; tube  long,  with 
eight  plaits  ; limb  in  eight  oblong  fegments.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments eight,  rigid,  permanent,  united  to  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  for  more  than  half  its  length ; anthers  ....  Pijl. 
Germens  two,  fuperior ; ftyle  Ample,  comprefTed,  fituated 
between  the  germens  and  parallel  to  them,  conne&ed  with 
their  bafe,  its  edges  finely  toothed ; fligmas  two,  fpreading. 
Peric.  Capfules  two,  club-lhaped,  prifmatic,  erect,  parallel, 
clofe  together,  membranous,  rigid,  obfcurely  angular  at  one 
fide,  marked  with  a deep  furrow  at  the  other,  each  of  one 
cell  and  two  finally  Tpiral  valves.  Seeds  very  numerous,  mi- 
nute, roundifh,  fomewhat  angular.  Receptacle  fpongy,  as 
long  as  the  capfule,  to  the  edges  of  whofe  valves,  at  the 
furrowed  fide,  it  is  attached,  being  marked  there  by  a limi- 
lar  furrow,  while  its  other  fide  is  convex,  and  its  whole 
furface  rough  with  extremely  minute  tubercles. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  in  four  fegments.  Corolla  of  one  petal, 
in  eight  fegments.  Capfules  two,  fuperior,  parallel,  each 
of  one  cell,  with  two  valves,  and  many  feeds. 

1 . P.  antardica.  The  only  fpecies  was  given  to  Gaert- 
ner,  as  far  as  he  could  recoiled,  by  Dr.  J.  Reinhold  Forfter, 
far  a fpecimen  of  his  own  Skinnera,  Forft.  Gen.  t.  29. 
Fr.m  that  it  proved,  on  the  flighteft  examination,  totally 
diftind,  for  Skinnera  is  the  very  fame  genus  with  Fuchfia. 
But  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  Forfter,  who  ftudied  the 
new  plants  of  the  Southern  hemifphere,  chiefly  by  the  rules 
of  the  Linncean  artificial  fyftem,  without  regard  to  natural 
orders,  might  not,  in  the  hurry  of  collecting,  confound 
thefe  two  plants  of  the  Odandria  Monogynia , fo  as  to  lodge 
them  together  in  his  herbarium,  and  afterwards  forget  to 
diftinguilh  them.  Still  no  two  plants  can  be  more  diftind, 
what  little  we  know  of  the  Palladia  being  too  unlike  every 
thing  elfe,  to  leave  a doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  botanift.  Of 
its  habit,  herbage,  or  inflorefcence  nothing  is  recorded. 
The  capfules  are  nearly  two  inches  long.  The  figures  above 
cited  feem  to  reprefent  the  remains  of  the  corolla , in  four 
abrupt  toothed  fegments  only,  which  do  not  anfwer  to  the 
defeription  of  Gartner,  the  only  perfon  who  appears  to  have 
feen  the  plant.  As  Forfter’s  fpecimens  have  been  pretty 
generally  diftributed,  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  fome 
relics  of  this  great  botanical  enriofity  might  be  deteded  by 
one  or  other  of  their  pofleffors. 

PALLADIO,  Andrea,  in  Biography,  a famous  Ita- 
lian archited,  was  born  at  Vicenza  in  1518.  He  obtained 
inftrudions  from  the  poet  Triflino,  wh  > difeovering  in  him 
a genius  for  fculpture  and  the  arts  conneded  with  it,  taught 
him  the  elements  of  the  mathematics,  and  explained  to  him 
the  works  of  Vitruvius.  He  foon  obtained  diftindion  as  an 
archited,  and  having  an  opportunity  of  accompanying  his 
patron  to  Rome,  he  employed  ail  his  faculties  in  examining 
the  remains  of  ancient  edifices  in  that  capital,  and  formed 
Lis  tafte  upon  them.  On  his  return,  the  condud  of  many 
works  of  importance  was  committed  to  him,  which  he  ma- 
naged with  great  Ikill,  and  obtained  for  himfelf  a high  re- 
putation. He  was  now  fent  for  to  Venice,  where  he  built 
the  palace  Fofcari  in  the  ftyle  of  pure  antiquity.  Several 
other  Italian  cities  were  afterwards  decorated  with  magnifi- 
cent edifices,  public  and  private,  of  his  conftrudion,  and 
he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  received  him  with  diftinguilhed  honours.  To 


Palladio  is  chiefly  attributed  the  clalfic  tafte  which  reigits  in 
fo  many  of  the  buildings  of  Italy.  His  mafter-piece  is 
reckoned  the  Olympic  theatre  at  Vicenza,  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Marcellas  at  Rome.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1580, 
having  greatly  improved  his  art,  not  only  by  his  edifices,  but 
by  his  writings,  which  are  ftandard  performances.  Of  thefe 
the  following  account  is  given  ; “ His  Treatife  on  Architec- 
ture, in  four  books,  was  firft  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1570, 
folio,  and  has  feveral  times  been  reprinted.  A magnificent 
edition,  in  three  volumes  folio,  was  publilhed  at  London  in 
1715,  in  Italian,  French,  and  Englifh.  Another,  equally 
fplendid,  has  fince  been  publilhed  at  Venice,  in  four  volumes 
folio,  with  the  addition  of  his  inedited  buildings.  Lord 
Burlington  publilhed  in  London,  in  1730,  a volume,  entitled 
“ Idifegni  delle  Terme  Antiche  di  Andrea  Palladio.”  He 
compofeda  fmall  work,  entitled  “Le  Antichita  di  Roma,” 
not  printed  till  after  his  death.  He  illuftrated  Caefar’s 
“Commentaries,”  by  annexing  to  Badelli’s  tranflation  of 
that  work,  a preface  on  the  military  fyftem  of  the  Romans, 
with  copper  plates,  defigned,  for  the  moft  part,  by  his  two 
fons,  Leonida  and  Orazio,  who  both  died  foon  after.” 
Palladio  was  modeft  in  regard  to  his  own  merit,  but  he  was 
the  friend' to  all  men  of  talents;  his  memory  is  highly 
honoured  by  the  votaries  of  the  fine  arts  ; and  the  fimplicity 
and  purity  of  his  tafte  have  given  him  the  appellation  of  the 
Raphael  of  architects. 

PALLADIUM,  in  Antiquity , a ftatue  of  the  goddefs 
Pallas,  three  cubits  high,  holding  a pike  in  the  right  hand, 
and  a diftaff  and  fpindle  in  the  left,  preferved  in  Troy,  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  on  which  the  fate  of  that  city  is  faid  to 
have  depended. 

The  tradition  is,  that  in  building  a citadel,  in  honour  of 
Pallas,  and  a temple  in  the  moft  elevated  part  of  it,  the  palla- 
dium dropped  from  heaven,  and  marked  out  the  place  which 
the  goddefs  was  pleafed  to  pofiefs.  After  this  Apollo  gave 
an  oracle,  importing,  that  Troy  fhould  never  be  taken  while 
the  palladium  was  found  within  its  walls : which  occafioned 
Diomede  and  Ulyfles,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  to 
undertake  the  Healing  of  it.  For  this  purpofe,  having  en- 
tered the  citadel  by  night,  or  by  means  of  fecret  intelli- 
gence, they  Hole  away  this  valuable  pledge  of  the  fecurity 
of  the  Trojans,  and  conveyed  it  into  their  camp  ; but  they 
were  fcarcely  arrived,  when  the  goddefs  gave  teftimonies  of 
her  wrath.  To  which  purpofe  Virgil  makes  Sinon  fay  ; 

“ Scarce  to  the  camp  the  facred  image  came, 

When  from  her  eyes  Ihe  flalh’d  a living  flame; 

A briny  fweat  bedew’d  her  limbs  around, 

And  thrice  file  fprung  indignant  from  the  ground; 

Thrice  was  Ihe  feen  with  martial  rage  to  wield. 

Her  pondrous  fpear,  and  fliakeher  blazing  Ihield.” 

Pali’s  jEn.  2.  228, 

It  is  faid,  there  was,  anciently,  a ftatue  of  Pallas  pre- 
ferved  at  Rome,  in  the  temple  of  Vefta ; which  fome  pre- 
tended to  be  the  true  palladium  of  Troy,  brought  into  Italy 
by  ./Eneas:  it  was  kept  among  the  facred  things  of  the 
temple,  and  only  known  to  the  priefts  and  veftals.  This 
ftatue  was  efteemed  the  deftiny  of  Rome;  and  there  werp 
feveral  others  made  perfectly  like  it,  to  fecure  it  from  being 
ftolen.  See  Ancyle. 

There  was  alfo  a palladium  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  placed 
there  by  Nicias. 

Thefe  palladiums,  in  all  probability,  were  no  other  than 
a kind  of  talifmans. 

Palladium,  in  Chemi/lry,  a Ample  fubftance  and  a 
metal.  This  metallic  fubftance  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Wol- 
lafton  in  1803,  who  gives  the  following  procef6  for  preparing 
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it.  * The  grains  of  platina,  as  they  come  from  South  Ame- 
rica, are  firft  to  be  roafted,  to  diffipate  the  mercury,  and 
then  digefted  in  weak  nitromuriatic  acid,  to  feparate  the  gold, 
and  other  metals  of  eafy  folubility.  The  remainder  is  now 
to  be  digefted  in  a fand-bath,  with  ftrong  nitromuriatic  acid. 
The  whole  will  be  diffolved,  with  the  exception  of  a black 
fcaly  powder,  from  which  the  metals  iridium  and  ofmium  are 
obtained,  and  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  under  thofe 
articles.  The  folution  contains  platina,  rhodium,  and  pal- 
ladium, with  perhaps  other  metals.  The  platina  is  firft  to 
be  precipitated  by  a folution  of  muriat  of  ammonia.  Into 
the  remaining  folution  immerfe  a clean  piece  of  zinc,  which 
precipitates  the  palladium  and  rhodium  in  their  metallic 
forms,  with  the  other  metals  that  may  be  prefent.  This 
refiduum  is  next  to  be  digefted,  with  weak  nitric  aoid,  in  the 
cold,  in  order  to  diffolve  any  eafily  oxydable  metal  that  may- 
be-prefent.  The  remainder,  being  wafhed  with  diftilled 
water,  is  now  to  be  diffolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid.  To 
this  folution  fome  muriat  of  foda  is  added,  for  the  purpofe 
of  forming  a triple  fait  with  palladium,  which  is  foluble  in 
alcohol.  The  folution,  with  the  common  fait  added,  is 
now  to  be  evaporated  to  drynefs  with  moderate  heat.  This 
refiduum  is  next  to  be  wafhed  with  repeated  additions  of  al- 
cohol, till  the  liquor  becomes  colourlefs.  The  triple  muriat 
of  foda  and  palladium,  and  the  fame  of  platina,  if  that  metal 
be  prefent,  are  diffolved  in  the  alcohol.  The  fubltance  which 
the  alcohol  leaves  undiffolved  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  and 
contains  the  rhodium  in  the  ftate  of  triple  muriat  of  foda,  and 
the  latter  metal.  If  the  alcoholic  folution  ftill  contains  pla- 
tina, it  may  be  feparated  by  muriat  of  ammonia.  To  the 
remaining  folution  now  add  prufliat  of  potato,  which  caufes 
an  orange  precipitate.  This,being  wafhed  and  expofed  to  a 
tolerable  heat,  lofes  its  water,  and  the  acid  affumes  a grey 
metallic  appearance.  This  fubllance  is  laftly  to  be  heated 
with  fulphur  and  borat  in  a crucible,  when  it  will  afford 
a metallic  button  which  is  pure  palladium. 

This  metal  is  of  a white  colour,  more  of  the  appearance 
of  platina  than  any  other  metal.  It  is  fomething  harder 
than  the  above  metal,  being  about  the  ftiffnefs  of  jewellers’ 
gold.  It  is  lefs  malleable  than  filver  or  platina,  owing 
probably  to  its  greater  hardnefs.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wollafton,  varies  from  1 1.3  to  1 1 .8.  When 
heated  to  about  30°  of  Wedgewood,  it  affumes  a blue  co- 
lour, owing  to  its  combination  with  oxygen,  in  which  pro- 
perty it  has  fome  refemblance  to  iron.  If,  however,  the  heat 
be  increafed,  the  oxygen  flies  off,  and  it  re-affumes  its  ori- 
ginal luftre.  It  does  not  fufe  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
furnaces.  Although  its  oxyd  feems  to  be  formed  at  a certain 
temperature  in  the  open  air,  it  has  not  been  procured  by 
thefe  means.  An  orange  oxyd  is  procured  by  precipitation 
from  the  acids,  but  not  fufficiently  pure  to  get  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  ; hence  we  are  at  prefent  unacquainted  with 
the  oxyds  of  palladium.  It  does  not  combine  with  carbon, 
nor  is  it  known  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or 
phofphorus. 

It  combines  with  fulphur,  forming  a compound,  fufible  at 
a low  red  heat.  The  fulphur  gradually  efcapes,  leaving  the 
metal  in  a ftate  of  purity. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Chenevix,  it  forms  an 
alloy  with  gold  of  a grey  colour  ; lefs  dud-tile  than  either  of 
the  metals.  Its  frafture  was  cryftallized.  Its  fpecific  gra- 
vity 1 1.079. 

It  forms  an  alloy  with  platina  in  equal  parts.  The  alloy 
is  as  fufible  as  palladium.  It  is  lefs  malleable  than  that  with 
gold.  Its  fpecific  gravity  was  15. 141. 

It  forms  an  alloy  with  an  equal  part  of  filver,  much  harder 
than  the  latter  metal,  and  whiter  than  platina.  Its  fpecific 


gravity  was  11.2.  Its  alloy  with  lead  is  very  fufible,  hard, 
and  extremely  brittle.  Its  fpecific  gravity  was  12.  Equal 
parts  of  copper  and  this  metal  form  an  alloy  of  a yellow  co- 
lour, harder  than  wrought  iron.  Its  fpecific  gravity  was 
10.392.  Its  alloys  with  tin,  iron,  bifmuth,  andarfenic,  were 
tried  by  the  fame  chemift,  but  had  no  ftriking  charafters. 

The  oxyd  of  palladium  combines  with  the  acids  forming 
faline  compounds,  which  have  not  been  much  attended  to- 

The  fulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  when  boiled 
upon  palladium,  oxydate  and  diffolve  it ; but  the  nitromu- 
riatic acid  afts  upon  it  with  the  greateft  energy.  All  the 
folutions  are  of  a red  colour.  The  oxyd  is  not  precipitated 
from  thefe  folutions  in  a ftate  of  purity  by  the  earths  and 
alkalies,  owing  to  its  forming  infoluble  triple  falts  with  moft 
of  thofe  faline  bafes.  The  weight  of  the  atom  of  palladium 
is  not  yet  known  with  precifion.  Sir  Humprey  Davy  has 
ftated  it  to  be  about  17  times  the  weight  of  the  atom  of 
oxygen. 

PALLADIUS,  in  Biography,  an  eaftern  prelate  and 
ecclefiaftical  writer,  was  a native  of  Galatia,  and  born  about 
the  year  368.  While  a very  young  man  he  began  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries,  and  coming  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
he  determined  to  embrace  the  monadic  life.  He  fpent  three 
years  under  the  difciplineof  Dorotheus,  a celebrated  afcetic 
of  Thebes,  and  in  391  he  vifited  the  monafteries,  and  molt 
celebrated  folitaries  in  the  defert  of  Nitria.  At  length, 
having  wandered  over  almoft  the  whole  of  Egypt,  he  was 
obliged,  by  the  in  firm  ftate  of  his  health,  to  quit  that  country, 
and  retire  to  Paleftine.  In  the  year  400,  or  401,  he  went 
into  Bithynia,  where  he  was  ordained  bilhop  of  Helenopolis. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  Palladius,  author  of  the 
“ Laufiac  Hiftory  and  Palladius,  author  of  a dialogue  of 
the  life  of  St.  Chryfoftom,  written  in  408,  were  different  per- 
fons,  or  one  and  the  fame.  Dupin  reckons  thefe  works  to 
have  been  written  by  the  fame  hand  ; Tillemont  and  Fabricius 
think  them  the  produttions  of  different  perfons.  The  fa&s 
already  cited  are  taken  from  the  “ Laufiac  Hiftory,”  fo 
called  from  Laufus,  a man  of  eminence  in  the  imperial  court 
at  Conftantinople,  to  whom  it  is  inferibed.  Upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  it  was  the  fame  Palladius,  the  author  of  the  hif- 
tory, who  wrote  the  “ Dialogue,”  the  following  parti- 
culars may  be  added.  He  was  ordained  by  St.  John  Chry- 
foftom, to-whofe  party  he  attached  himfelf ; and  upon  the 
banilhment  of  Chryfoftom,  in  404,  Palladius  fell  under  per- 
fection, and  being  obliged  to  withdraw  from  his  fee,  re- 
tired into  Italy,  and  took  refuge  at  Rome.  Some  time 
after,  venturing  to  return  into  the  Eaft,  he  was  banilhed  to 
Syene,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Egypt.  Having  re- 
gained his  liberty,  he  refigned  the  fee  of  Helenopolis,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  bifhopric  of  Afpona  in  Galatia.  It 
is  not  certain  when  he  died,  but  it  was  probably  fome  time 
before  the  year  431,  fince  Eufebius,  his  fucceffor  at  Afpona, 
prefided  at  the  council  of  Ephefus,  which  was  held  in  that 
year.  He  wrote  the  “ Laufiac  Hiftory”  about  the  year 
421,  which  contains  the  lives  of  perfons,  who,  at  that  time, 
were  eminent  for  their  extraordinary  aufterities  in  Egypt 
and  Paleftine.  The  ftyle  ili  which  it  is  written  is  plain  and 
Ample  ; the  firft  edition  of  it,  in  Greek,  was  publifhed  by 
Meurfius  at  Leyden  in  1616.  In  feveral  manuscripts,  there 
is  fubjoined  to  the  “Hiftory”  a book  concerning  the  na- 
tions of  India  and  the  Brahmins,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  Palladius,  but  without  any  proof  of  the  faff.  Cave  fays 
nothing  can  be  affirmed  of  this  work,  only  that  it  is  the  pro* 
dudtion  of  a Chriftian  writer,  who  lived  before  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Lardner, 
Cave. 

PALLANDROS,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  iffand 
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of  Cyprus,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  St. 
Croix,  anciently  called  “Palea;"  24  miles  N.  of  Lima- 
fol. 

PALLANTIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hither 
Spain,  in  the  country  of  the  Vaccaei  ; dillinguilhed,  accord- 
ing to  Appian,  by  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants.  See  Pa- 
LENCIA. 

PALLANTIUM,  a town  of  Arcadia,  N.E.  of  Mega- 
lopolis, and  at  the  extremity  of  a plain,  which,  being  en- 
feebled by  a colony  detached  to  Megalopolis,  became  a vil- 
lage in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Antonine,  who  embellilhed 
it  with  fome  fine  edifices,  in  honour  of  Pallas,  Ceres,  and 
ProCerpine,  freed  it  from  every  kind  of  impofition,  and  gave 
it  entire  liberty. 

PALLAS,  9 , in  AJlronomy,  a fmall  planet,  called  af- 
teroid  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  difcovered  28th  March  1802,  by 
Dr.  Olbers,  at  Bremen,  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  fituated  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter.  It  is  fo  fmall  that  it  does  not 
fubtcnd  an  angle  large  enough  to  be  meafured  by  our  belt:  m- 
ftruments.  Its  orbit  is  very  eccentric,  and  it  is  much  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic ; afcending  above  its  plane  at  an  angle  of 
about  3^.  The  light  reflefted  by  it  is  of  a lefs  ruddy  hue 
than  that  of  Ceres,  and  it  is  attended  by  more  or  lefs  of  a 
nebulolity,  proceeding,  perhaps,  from  a copious  atmofphere  ; 
and  extending  468  miles  from  the  body  of  the  planet,  whilft 
that  of  Ceres  is  675  Englifh  miles  high  ; and  in  this  refpedf, 
as  well  as  in  the  great  inclination  of  its  orbit,  it  appears 
to  have  fome  affinity  to  comets. 

From  Dr.  Herfchel’s  obfervations  (Phil.  Tranf.  for  1802. 
vol.  92.)  we  may  conclude  that  the  apparent  diameter  of 
Pallas  is  either  o."l7  or  o."i3  : its  mean  diftance  from  the 
fun  2.8  ; its  diftance  from  the  earth,  at  the  time  of  obferva- 
tion,  1.8333 ; and  its  apparent  diameter,  at  the  mean  diftance 
of  the  earth  from  the  fun,  fubtends  an  angle  of  oJ'3199,  fo 
that  its  real  diameter,  if  the  largeft  mealure  be  taken,  will 
be  147  miles  ; and  if  the  fmallelt,  refulting  from  a more  dif- 
tinft  obfervation,  be  taken,  the  angle  under  which  it  would 
be  feen  from  the  fun  will  be  only  o."2399,  and  its  dia- 
meter no  more  than  1 io£  miles.  (See  Asteroid.)  The  ele- 
ments of  the  orbit  of  Pallas,  as  others  have  Hated  them,  are  as 
follow  : 


Tropical  revolution  - - - - 4T7rolid 

Sidereal  revolution,  from  Mafkelvne’s  Table  1703d  i6h  48' 
Annual  motion  -----  2°  18'  11" 

Mean  longitude,  Jan.  1,  1804  - - 9s  29  52  58 

Place  of  afcending  node  in  1802,  from  Maf- 1 2g 

kelyne’s  Table  - - - j 5 

Place  of  afcending  node  in  1804,  accord-")  ( 
ing  to  La  Lande  - - - j • 

Place  of  perihelion  - ' 

Eccentricity,  the  mean  diftance  being  1 
Inclination  oforbit  in  1801,  according  to") 

Malkely ne’s  Table  j 

Ditto  in  1804,  according  to  La  Lande  - 
Greateft  equation  of  centre 
Mean  diftance  from  the  Sun,  that  of  the ") 

Earth  being  1 - - - 3 

Mean  diftance  in  Englifh  miles 
Diameter  in  Englifh  miles,  according  to") 

Herfchel  - - - *3 

Ditto  ditto,  according  to  Schroeter  - 2099 

Apparent  mean  diameter,  as  feen  from  the|  q II^ 

See  Planet  and  Solar  SyJIem. 

Pallas  is  alfo  a name  given  by  fome  to  the  firft  fatellite 
of  Jupiter.  Lowtborp’s  Abr.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  p.  407. 
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Pallas,  in  Mythology.  See  Minerva. 
Vol.  XXVI. 


Pallas,  Dr.  Peter  Simon,  in  Biography , ion  of  Simon 
Pallas,  a native  of  Johanmfburg,  in  Pruifia,  who  was  fur- 
geon-major  in  the  regiment  of  Doenhof  at  Berlin,  and  was 
appointed,  in  1741,  profefTor  of  furgery  at  Berlin,  and 
chief  furgeon  of  the  hofpital  in  that  city.  Simon  Pallas, 
the  father,  fignalized  himfelf  by  a treatife  on  chirurgical 
operations,  publifhed  in  1763,  to  which,  in  1770,  he  added 
a fupplement  on  the  difeafes  of  the  bowels,  and  in  that  year 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  76. 

Peter  Simon  Pallas,  the  celebrated  naturalift  who  forms 
the  fubjeft  of  this  article,  was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  2 2d  of 
September  1 74 1.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  home  from  private  tutors,  under  whom  the  pro- 
grefs  he  made  in  his  ftudies  was  truly  amazing.  Of  thofe 
preceptors,  Martin  Schceling  was  one  of  whom  his  pupil 
ever  after  retained  a grateful  remembrance.  To  him  he  was 
indebted  for  a very  early  attachment  to  the  fcience  of  ento- 
mology. Being  deftined  to  phyfic,  fo  early  as  the  15th  year 
of  his  age  he  entered  upon  a courfe  of  le&ures  on  anatomy, 
phyfiology,  botany,  medicine,  and  furgery,  under  the  pro- 
feffors  Meckel,  Sprcegel,  Gleditfch,  Rolof,  and  his  father  ; 
and  applied  himfelf  with  great  affiduity  to  anatomical  dif- 
fedtions.  He  was  fo  apt  a fcholar  in  thefe  feveral  branches 
of  fcience,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1758,  we  find  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  he  gave  of  himfelf  to  Mr.  Coxe, 
enabled  to  read  a courfe  of  public  ledtures  on  anatomy.  Yet, 
although  he  was  thus  occupied  in  his  profeffional  labours,  he 
ftill  found  leifure  to  profecute  the  ftudy  of  infedts  and  other 
claffes  of  zoology,  for  which  he  feems  very  early  to  have  con- 
ceived a prediledion,  and  in  which  he  particularly  and  emi- 
nently excelled. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year,  young  Pallas  repaired 
to  the  univerfity  of  Halle  ; where  he  attended  theleduresof 
the  celebrated  Segner  on  mathematics  and  phyfics,  and  im- 
proved his  acquaintance  with  mineralogy  in  the  environs  of 
that  city. 

In  the  fpring  of  1759  he  removed  to  Gottingen,  and 
though  prevented  by  a long  and  dangerous  illnefs  from  pro- 
fecuting  hi*  ftudies  with  his  ufual  ardour,  yet  he  reaped  great 
benefit  from  the  inftrudions  of  the  phyficians  Rcederer  and 
Vcegel,  and  improved  his  general  knowledge  by  diligently 
availing  himfelf  of  the  means  of  confulting  the  books  in  the 
public  library. 

During  his  refidence  at  Gottingen,  he  made  numerous  ex- 
periments on  poifons  and  the  efficacy  of  other  violent  reme- 
dies, applied  himfelf  to  the  diffedtion  of  animals,  and  madt 
repeated  obfervations  on  the  worms  which  breed  in  the  intef- 
tines.  On  this  fubjedt  he  compofed  a very  ingenious  treatife, 
under  the  title  of  “ De  Infeftis  Viventibus  intra  Viventia 
in  which  traft  he  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  dif- 
criminate  thefe  noxious  animals ; and  has  with  fingular  ac- 
curacy defcribed  particularly  thofe  worms  which  are  found 
in  the  human  body. 

In  July  1760  he  was  attrafted  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden 
by  the  fame  of  the  celebrated  phyficians  and  naturalifts  Al- 
biniis,  Gaubius,  and  Mufchenbroeck  ; and  by  them  he  was 
noticed  as  a young  man  of  a promifing  genius  and  indefa- 
tigable application.  His  talents  particularly  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  Gaubius,  principal  profefTor  and  doctor 
of  phyfic  in  that  univerfity. 

In  December  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  dillinguilhed 
himfelf  by  an  inaugural  differtation,  in  which  he  defended 
by  new  experiments  the  above-mentioned  differtation  com. 
pofed  at  Gottingen. 

During  his  ftay  at  Leyden,  his  tafte  for  natural  hiftory  be- 
came his  predominant  paffion  ; he  employed  all  the  time  he 
could  Ileal  from  his  profeffional  ftudies  in  vifiting  the  public 
and  private  cabinets  of  natural  hiftory,  wi.h  which  Leyden 
N * abounded, 
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abounded,  and  was  particularly  charmed  with  the  collection 
of  Gronovius,  which  he  repeatedly  examined. 

Having  vifited  the  principal  cities  of  Holland,  he  direfted 
his  courfe  to  London,  where  he  arrived  in  July  1761.  The 
principal  intention  of  his  journey  to  England  was  to  improve 
his  knowledge  in  medicine  and  furgery,  and  to  infpeft  the 
hofpitals.  He  was  now,  however,  fo  much  abforbed  in  his 
paffion  for  natural  hiftory,  that  he  negleCted  every  other  pur- 
suit, and  gave  himfelf  totally  up  to  this  favourite  branch  of 
fcience.  At  this  juncture,  his  zeal  was  fo  ardent,  that  after 
having  parted  the  day  in  curioufly  examining  the  various  col- 
le&ions  in  natural  hiftory,  and  perufing  the  principal  books 
he  could  procure  on  that  fubjedt,  he  would  frequently  em- 
ploy the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  occafionally  even 
whole  nights  together,  whenever  he  met  with  new  publica- 
tions that  either  awakened  his  curiofity  or  interefted  his  re- 
fearches.  With  a view  of  extending  his  information  in  this 
department,  he  took  feveral  journies  to  the  fea-coafts,  and 
particularly  in  Suflex. 

Being  at  length  fummoned  by  his  father  to  return  to 
Berlin,  he  quitted  London  with  regret  in  the  latter  end  of 
April  1762,  and  repaired  to  Harwich  in  order  to  embark 
for  Holland.  Being  there  fortunately  detained  fome  days 
by  contrary  winds,  he  embraced  that  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  fea-coaft,  and  colledling  a variety  of  marine  pro- 
ductions. On  the  13th  of  May  he  landed  in  Holland,  and 
parting  through  the  Hague,  Leyden,  and  Amfterdam,  he 
continued  his  route  through  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and 
arrived  at  Berlin  on  the  12th  of  June. 

Previoufly  to  his  commencing  the  praftice  of  his  profeflion, 
his  father  fent  him  to  Hanover  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring 
the  poft  of  furgeon  in  the  allied  army  ; but  as,  upon  his 
arrival  in  that  city,  in  the  month  of  July,  peace  was  on  the 
point  >of  being  concluded,  he  returned  by  Wolfenbuttle, 
Brunfwick,  and  Plelmftadt,  to  Berlin,  there  he  parted  a 
year,  which  he  chiefly  employed  in  preparing  materials  for  a 
“ Fauna  Infe&orum  Marchica,”  or  a defcription  of  the  in- 
feCts  in  the  march  of  Brandenburg. 

Animated  by  his  predilection  for  natural  hiftory,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Gaubius,  he  at 
length  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  let  him  go  and  fettle  in 
Holland.  Thither  accordingly  he  went,  and  refided  at  the 
Hague. 

His  reputation  as  'a  man  of  fcience  was,  by  this  time,  fo 
well  eftablifhed,  that  he  was,  the  fame  year,  eleCled  fellow 
of  the  royal  fociety  of  London  ; and  in  the  following  year 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Curieux  de  la  Nature  ; to  both 
of  which  focieties  he  had  previoufly  fent  very  interefting  and 
ingenious  papers. 

The  intimacy  he  now  contradled  with  the  moft  celebrated 
naturalifts  in  Holland,  and  particularly  with  thofe  of  the 
Hague,  who  had  juft  begun  to  form  a literary  fociety  ; the 
free  accefs  which  he  had  to  the  mufeum  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  other  curious  cabinets ; the  fyftematic  cata- 
logues of  thofe  collections  that  he  drew  up,  and  feveral  of 
which  he  gave  to  the  public  ; contributed  to  advance  his 
knowledge  of  the  productions  of  nature  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  to  colleCt  fuch  materials  as  gave  birth  to 
thofe  accurate  compofitions  on  zoology,  which  have  de- 
fervedly  diftinguifhed  him  as  the  firft  zoologift  of  Europe. 
One  of  his  earlieft  works  in  this  branch  of  fcience,  which 
rendered  him  eminently  confpicuous,  was  his  “ Elenchus 
Zoophytorum.” 

The  attention  which  Dr.  Pallas  had  bellowed  on  the  zoo- 
phytes, or  animal  plants,  in  the  inveftigation  of  the  worms 
which  infeft  the  human  body,  and  particularly  the  uncom- 
mon nature  of  the  tania,  or  tape-worm,  a6  he  acknow- 
ledges, feems  to  have  led  him  into  this  lipe  of  natural  fcience, 


and  in  which  he  has  Ihewn  a great  degree  of  accuracy,  and 
furprifing  induttry.  In  this  work,  after  having  treated  on 
the  nature  of  thefe  ambiguous  kinds  of  animals  in  a general 
method,  and  ftated  the  various  opinions  of  authors  relating 
to  the  place  they  ought  to  hold  in  the  fyllem  of  nature,  he 
defcribes  from  his  own  infpeCtion  more  than  270  fpecies  of 
thofe  worms  and  animalcules,  known  under  the  feveral  gene- 
rical  appellations  of  polypes,  corals,  madrepores,  corallines, 
fea-pens,  tania  or  tape-worms,  foonges,  fea-fans,  &c. 

The  free  accefs  which  he  had  to  the  mufeum  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  other  curious  colledtions  in  Holland,  enabled 
him  to  enrich  his  work  with  the  defcription  of  a great  va- 
riety of  thefe  productions,  brought  from  both  the  Indies. 
He  has  defcribed  each  fpecies  at  large,  and  given  it  a new 
name,  charadteriftic  of  its  real  difcrepances  ; and,  what  ef- 
pecially  increafes  the  merit  of  his  work,  he  has,  with  won- 
derful induftry,  extricated,  as  far  as  pofiible,  the  fynonyms 
of  former  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern  ; thus  -enderiog 
his  book  highly  ufeful  to  fuch  as  are  inquiiitive  in  this  branch 
of  natural  hiftory. 

In  a dedication  prefixed  to  his  “ Mifcellanea  Zoologies,” 
publifhed  in  the  fame  year,  the  author  lays  before  the  prince 
of  Orange  a plan  for  a voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  to  the  other  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
which,  impelled  by  his  wonted  ardour  for  fcientific  know- 
ledge, he  offered  to  undertake  and  fuperintend.  This  pro- 
jedl  was  ftrongly  recommended  by  Gaubius,  and  approved 
by  the  prince  ; but  was  prevented  from  being  carried  into 
execution  by  the  author’s  tather  ; who  not  only  refuted  his 
confent  to  his  taking  fuch  a diftant  expedition,  but  even  re- 
called him  to  Berlin  : in  obedience  to  his  father’s  wifties,  but 
with  great  reludlande,  he  quitted  Holland  in  November 

1766. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin  (continues  Mr.  Coxe,  from  whofe 
ingenious  travels  thefe  particulars  are  extracted),  his  only 
confolation  in  being  feparated  from  his  friends  in  Holland, 
and  in  having  loft  fo  many  opportunities  of  improving  him- 
felf in  natural  hiftory,  confifted  in  putting  into  order  the  nu- 
merous materials  he  had  colledled,  and  the  obfervations  he 
was  inceffantly  making,  and  in  giving  them  to  the  public. 
He  had,  however,  fcarcely  begun  to  publifh  his  “ Spici- 
legia  Zoologies, ” before  he  was  invited  by  the  emprefs  Ca- 
tharine II.  to  accept  of  the  profeflbrfliip  of  natural  hiftory 
in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Peterfburg. 
Although  in  this  inftance  his  father  and  relations  again  re- 
fufed  their  affent ; yet  the  author’s  ardent  zeal  for  his  fa- 
vourite fcience,  joined  to  an  irrefiftible  delire  to  vifit  regions 
fo  little  explored,  induced  him,  without  a moment’s  hefi- 
tation,  to  accede  to  the  invitation,  and  to  haften  his  de- 
parture for  a country,  where  his  curiofity  was  fo  likely  to  be 
amply  gratified.  He  accordingly  quitted  Berlin  in  June 

1767,  and  arrived  at  Peterfburg  on  the  10th  of  Auguft. 

He  made  his  appearance  among  the  Ruffians  at  a critical 

period.  The  emprefs  had  already  ordered  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  fend  aftronomers  into  various  parts  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  to  obferve  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun’s  difk 
in  1769.  Being  juft  returned  from  a voyage  down  the  Volga, 
and  from  viliting  the  interior  provinces  of  European  Ruffia, 
the  enlightened  fovereign  had  received  the  deficiencies  of 
the  topographical  and  geographical  accounts,  and  antici- 
pated the  advantage  of  deputing  learned  and  fkilfui  men  to 
vifit  the  diftant  provinces  of  her  extenfive  dominions  ; with 
a view  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  fcience,  and  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  ufeful  arts  among  the  natives.  For  this  purpofe 
Catharine  had  diredled  the  academy  to  fend,  in  company 
with  the  aftronomers,  the  moft  able  naturalifts  and  philo- 
fophers.  Pallas  inftantly  offered  to  accompany  this  expedi- 
tion ; and  was  as  eagerly  accepted.  He  was  immediately 
charged 
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charged  with  drawing  out  general  inftruCtions  for  the  natu- 
raliftSf  and  was  gratified  with  the  choice  of  his  afibciates. 
To  him  was  fubmitted,  at  his  own  requeft,  the  conduft  of 
the  expedition  to  the  eaft  of  the  Volga,  and  towards  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  Siberia  ; and  he  was  the  mol  calculated  for 
that  expedition,  as  the  elder  Gmelin,  who  had  been  his  pre- 
curfor  in  thofe  regions,  had  almoft  entirely  neglefted  the  zoo- 
logy of  thofe  remote  diftriCts.  Pallas  employed  the  winter 
previous  to  his  departure  in  forming  a fy  Hematic  catalogue  of 
the  animals  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ; in 
putting  into  order  the  celebrated  collection  of  profeffor 
Breyn  of  Dantzic,  lately  purchafed  by  prince  Orlof,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  prefs  fix  numbers  of  his  “ Spicilegia  Zoo- 
logies,” which  were  printed  during,  his  abfence,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Martin ; and  in  forming  the  neceffary  ar- 
rangements and  notices  for  his  intended  expedition. 

At  length,  in  June  1768,  he  quitted  Peterfburg,  in  com- 
pany with  Meffrs.  Falk,  Lepekin,  and  Guldenftadt,  as  his 
afibciates  ; paffed  through  Mofcow,  Vlodimir,  Kafimof, 
Murom,  Arfamas,  to  Cafan ; and  having  examined  great 
part  of  that  province,  wintered  at  Simbirlk.  From  thence 
he  departed,  in  March  of  the  following  year ; and  pene- 
trated through  Samara  and  Orenburg,  as  far  as  Gurief,  a 
fmall  Ruffian  fortrefs,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Yaik  or  Ural.  There  he  examined  the  confines  of  Kalmuc 
Tartary,  and  the  neighbouring  Ihores  of  the  Cafpian,  and 
returning  through  the  province  of  Orenburg,  pafied  the 
fecond  winter  at  Ufa.  After  feveral  expeditions  in  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  that  province,  he  left  Ufa  on  the  16th  of 
May  1770  ; profecuted  his  route  through  the  Uralian  moun- 
tains to  Catharinenburgh  ; vifited  the  mines  of  that  diftriCt  ; 
proceeded  to  Tcheliabinlk,  a fmall  fortrefs  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenburg ; and  in  December  made  an  excuriion  as 
far  as  Tobollk.  The  next  year  he  was  employed  in  tra- 
verfing  the  Altai  mountains,  and  in  tracing  the  courfe  of  the 
Irtifh  up  to  Omit  and  Kolyvan;  where,  having  infpeCted  the 
celebrated  filver  mines,  he  made  for  Tomflc,  and  fimlhedthat 
year’s  expedition  at  Krafnoyarfk,  a town  upon  the  Yenifei. 
In  that  place,  fituated  only  in  56°  north  latitude,  the  cold 
was  fo  intenfe,  that  the  learned  profeficr  was  witnefs  to  the 
natural  freezing  of  quickfilver  ; which  curious  phenomenon 
he  has  minutely  deferibed.  From  Krafnoyarlk  he  iffued  on 
the  7th  of  March  1772;  and  proceeded  by  Irkuclk,  and 
acrofs  the  lake  Baikal,  to  Udinlk,  Selenginlk,  and  Kiakta, 
where  the  trade  between  Rulliaand  China  is  principally  car- 
ried on.  Having  penetrated  into  that  part  of  Dauria  which 
is  fituated  in  the  fouth-eafternmoft  part  of  Siberia,  he  jour- 
neyed between  the  rivers  Ingoda  and  Argoon,  at  no  great 
diltance  from  the  Amoor  ; thence  tracing  the  lines  which  fe- 
parate  the  Ruflian  empire  from  the  Mongul  hordes  dependent 
upon  China,  he  returned  to  Selenginlk,  and  again  wintered 
at  Krafnoyarlk.  In  the  fummer  of  1773  be  vif,ted  Tara, 
Yaitlk,  andAftracan,  and  concluded  his  route  for  that  year 
at  Tzantzin,  a town  upon  the  Volga;  from  whence  he 
continued  his  journey  in  the  enfuing  fpring  ; and  arrived  at 
Peterfburg  on  the  30th  qf  July  1774,  after  an  abfence  of  fix 
years. 

The  account  of  this  extenfive  and  interefting  tour  was 
publilhed  by  Dr.  Pallas  in  five  volumes  4to.  which  greatly 
extended  his  fame,  and  ellablilhed  his  character.  The  au- 
thor, in  this  valuable  work,  has  entered  into  a geographical 
and  topographical  defenption  of  the  provinces,  towns,  and 
villages,  which  he  vifited  in  his  tour,  accompanied  with  an 
accurate  detail  of  their  antiquities,  hiftory,  productions  and 
commerce.  He  has  diferiminated  many  of  the  tribes  who 
wander  over  the  various  diftriCts,  and  near  the  confines  of  Si- 
beria ; and  fpecified  with  peculiar  precifion  their  cuftoms, 
manners,  and  languages  ; he  has  alfo  rendered  his  travels  in- 


valuable to  the  naturahft,  by  the  many  important  difeo- 
veries  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  w ith 
which  he  has  enriched  the  fcience  of  natural  hiftory. 

Two  years  afterwards,  in  1776,  the  profeffor  publilhed 
his  collections  relative  to  the  political,  phyfical,  and  civil 
hiftory  of  the  Mongul  tribes  ; in  which  he  throws  r.ew  light 
on  the  annals  of  a people,  whofe  anceftors  conquered  Ruffia, 
China,  Perfia,  and  Hindooftan  ; and,  at  more  than  one 
period,  ellablilhed  perhaps  a larger  empire  than  ever  was 
poffeffed  by  any  Angle  nation.  Mr.  Pallas  here  proves  un- 
queftionably  that  the  Mongul  tribes  are  a diftinCt  race  from 
the  Tartars ; that  they  differ  from  them  in  their  features, 
language,  and  government ; and  refemble  them  in  nothing 
except  in  a fimilar  propenfity  to  a roving  life.  He  intended 
a fecond  volume  deferibing  their  religious  eftablilhment,  con- 
fifting  in  the  worlhip  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  It  is  the  religion 
of  Thibet  and  of  the  Mandlhur  fovereign9  who  now  fit  upon 
the  throne  of  China.  “A  work,”  as  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his 
Ruilia  Uluftrata,  Introd.  p.  cxi.  juftly  obferves,  “that  will 
enrich  the  ftock  of  human  knowledge  with  difeoveries,  the 
greateft  part  entirely  new,  and  which  no  perfon  but  Mr.  Pal- 
las is  able  to  communicate.”  Whether,  however,  this  fecond 
volume  ever  made  its  appearance,  we  have  our  doubts. 

In  the  fame  year  in  which  Dr.  Pallas  printed  his  “ Elen- 
chus  Zoophytorum,”  he  alfo  publifiied  a treatife  under  the 
title  of  “ Mifcellanea  Zoologica  quibus  novse  imprimis  atque 
obfeurae  animalium  fpecies  deferibuntur,  et  obfervationibus 
iconibufque  illuftrantur.”  This  work  is  in  a great  meafure 
incorporated  into  a fubfequent  publication  made  the  next 
year  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  intitled  “ Spicilegia  Zoolo- 
gica,” and  was  continued  in  numbers,  or  fafciculi,  till  1780. 
The  works  of  count  Buffon,  the  illuftrious  French  zoo- 
logift,  amply  atteft  the  labours  qf  Pallas,  and  our  country- 
man Mr.  Pennant  makes  frequent  acknowledgments  of  his 
obligations  to  the  fame  fource,  particularly  for  his  hiftory  of 
quadrupeds  and  arCtic  zoology. 

In  June  1777,  the  learned  profeffor  read  before  the  aca- 
demy of  Peterfburg,  in  a meeting  at  which  the  king  of 
Sweden  was  prefent,  a differtation  on  the  formation  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  changes  which  this  globe  has  undergone,  more 
particularly  as  it  appears  in  the  Ruffian  empire.  This  trea- 
tife appeared  fo  curious  to  Mr.  Tooke,  who  wa3  alfo,  as  a 
member  of  the  academy,  prefent  at  that  fitting,  that  he  has 
given  a tranflation  of  it  in  his  “ Ruffia  Illuftrata.”  In  1778 
the  doCtor  publilhed  “Novae  fpecies  quadrupedum  e Glirium 
ordine,”  deferibing  numbers  of  the  rat  genus  and  their  ana- 
tomy. In  1781  he  brought  out  “Enumeratio  plantarum 
quae  in  horto  Precopii  a Demidof  Mofcua  vigent,”  or  cata- 
logue of  the  plants  in  M.  Demidof’s  gardens  at  Mofcow. 
His  new  northern  collections  on  various  fubjeCts  in  geo- 
graphy, natural  hiftory,  and  agriculture,  came  forth  the 
fame  year,  to  which  w£re  afterwards  added  two  more  vo- 
lumes. 

In  1782  he  put  forth  two  fafciculi  or  numbers  of  “ leones 
infeCtarum  pnefertim  Rufiiae  Siberiasque  peculiarium.”  In 
1784  he  publilhed  the  firft  number  of  his  “ Flora  Ruflica 
a fpiendid  work,  executed  at  the  emprefs  Catharine’s  ex- 
pence. About  this  period  her  majefty  conceived  the  idea  of 
collecting  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  a univerfal  vocabu- 
lary, the  fuperintendance  whereof  (he  committed  to  our  au- 
thor, which  necelfarily  for  a time  retarded  his  zoological  re- 
fearches.  Exclufive  of  thefe  feparate  publications,  he. 
printed  in  the  aCts  of  the  imperial  academy  of  fciences,  va- 
rious zoological  and  botanical  differtations. 

Not  long  after  this  he  was  diltinguilhed  by  a peculiar  mark 
of  imperial  favour,  in  being  appointed  member  of  the  board 
of  mines,  with  an  additional  ialary  of  200 /.  per  annum , and 
honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  Vlodimir.  The  emprefs  alfo 
N 2 purchafed 
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purchafed  his  ample  collection  of  natural  hiftory,  in  a manner 
highly  flattering  to  the  author,  and  honourable  to  herfelf. 
Being  informed  that  profefl'or  Pallas  was  defirous  to  difpofe 
of  that  collection,  her  majefty  frtit  to  let  him  know  that  her 
country  fhould  not  be  deprived  of  fo  exquifite  a cabinet ; that 
{he  would  be  the  purchafer,  and  ordered  him  to  make  out  the 
catalogue  and  fix  the  price.  He  accordingly  named  15,000 
rubles.  Having  examined  the  catalogue,  The  fubjoined  with 
her  own  hand  : “ Mr.  Pallas  underftands  natural  hiftory 
much  better  than  figures  : he  ought  to  have  charged  20,000 
inftead  of  1 5,000  rubles  for  fo  many  valuable  articles.  The 
emprefs,  however,  takes  upon  herfelf  to  correA  the  miftake  ; 
and  hereby  orders  her  treafurer  to  pay  20,000  rubles.  At 
the  fame  time  Mr.  Pallas  (hall  not  be  deprived  of  his  col- 
lection, which  (hall  ftill  continue  to  be  in  his  own  polfeflion 
during  his  life,  as  he  fo  well  underftands  how  to  render  it 
molt  ufeful  to  mankind.” 

In  1784  the  care  of  putting  in  order  and  publiftiing  the 
papers  of  Gmelin  and  profeftor  Guldenftaedt  was  conligned 
to  Dr  Pallas,  which  he  executed  with  great  diligence  and 
accuracy,  though  from  fome  incidental  caufe  to  us  unknown, 
only  the  firft  volume  of  Guldenftatdt’s  remains,  containing 
his  journal  and  the  defcription  of  the  diftriCts  of  mount  Cau- 
cafus,  ever  came  to  the  public  eye. 

In  1794  Dr.  Pallas  travelled  to  the  Crimea,  and  on  his 
return  publifhed  an  account  of  that  delightful  peninfula, 
under  the  title  of  “ Phyfical  and  Topographical  PiAure  of 
Taurida.”  On  his  return,  finding  his  health,  by  long  and 
inceffant  labours,  upon  the  decline,  fo  as  to  render  it  neceffary 
for  him  to  remove  to  a warm  climate,  on  preferring  his  re- 
queft  to  the  emprefs,  he  obtained  not  only  immediate  per- 
miflion  to  chufe  for  himfelf  a fettlement  in  her  dominions, 
but  alfo  on  his  pitching  upon  Taurida  for  that  purpofe,  the 
grant  of  an  eftate  in  that  province,  and  to  the  forming  of 
his  eftablifhment  a prefent  of  10,000  rubles.  Here  it  was 
that  he  was  vifited  by  Dr.  Clarke  on  his  travels  in  the  year 
1800  ; with  whofe  account  of  his  then  fituation  we  (hall 
conclude  thefe  memoirs.  “ Akmetchet,”  fays  that  fpirited 
and  ingenious  traveller,  “ will  long  be  celebrated  as  the  refi- 
dence  of  profefl'or  Pallas,  fo  well  known  to  the  literary 
world.  His  fame  would  have  been  fufficiently  eftablifhed  if 
he  had  publifhed  no  other  work  than  that  begun  by  him  under 
fuch  favourable  aufpices,  the  “Flora  Ruflica  yet  the 
barbarity  of  the  people  with  whom  he  is  compelled  to  live  is 
fuch,  that  they  will  not  allow  him  to  complete  the  under- 
taking. The  drawings  were  all  finifhed,  and  almoft  all  the 
text.  To  the  hofpitable  and  humane  attentions  of  this  ex- 
cellent man  we  were  indebted  for  comforts,  equal,  if  not  fu- 
perior,  to  thofe  of  our  own  country,  and  for  every  li*erary 
communication  it  was  in  his  power  to  fupply.  When  we  de- 
livered our  letters  of  recommendation  to  him,  he  received  us 
rather  as  a parent,  than  a ltranger  to  whofe  proteAion  we 
had  been  configned.  We  refufed  to  intrude  by  occupying 
apartments  in  his  houfe  : this  had  more  the  appearance  of'a 
palace,  than  the  refidence  of  a private  gentleman .;  but  one 
day  when  we  were  abfent  upon  an  excurfion,  he  caufed  all 
our  things  to  be  moved,  and  upon  our  return  we  found  a fuite 
of  rooms  prepared  for  our  reception,  with  every  convenience 
for  ftudy  and  repofe.  I coniider  myfelf  indebted  to  him  even 
for  my  life.  The  fatigue  of  travelling,  added  to  the  effect 
of  bad  air  and  unwholefome  food,  rendered  a quartan  fever 
fo  habitual  to  me,  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  care  and  Ikill, 
I {hould  not  have  lived  to  make  this  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment. He  prefcribed  for  me  ; adminiltered  every  medicine 
with  his  own  hands ; carefuily  guarded  my  diet ; and,  after 
nurfing  me  as  his  own  fon,  at  laft  reftored  me  to  health. 
When  I recovered,  he  ranfacked  his  mufeum  for  drawings, 
charts,  maps,  books,  antiquities,  minerals,  and  whatever 
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elfe  might  gratify  our  curiofity  or  promote  the  object  of  our 
travels  ; he  accompanied  us  upon  the  moft  wearifome  excur- 
fions,  in  fearch  not  only  of  the  infeAs  and  plants  of  the 
country,  but  alfo  of  every  document  likely  to  illuftrate  ei- 
ther its  ancient  or  its  modern  hiftory.  His  decline  of  life 
has  been  embittered  by  a variety  of  unmerited  affliAions  ; 
this  he  has  borne  even  with  ftoical  philofophy.  Splendid  as 
his  refidence  appeared,  the  air  of  the  place  was  fo  bad,  that 
the  moft  rigid  abftinence  from  all  forts  of  animal  food  was 
infufficient  to  preferve  his  family  from  fevers.  We  left  him 
determined  to  pafs  the  remnant  of  his  days  in  cultivating 
vineyards  among  the  rocks  upon  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  penin- 
fula. There  was  reafon  to  hope,  that  by  the  death  of  Paul 
he  would  have  been  called  to  honours  and  emoluments  ; but 
fubfequent  travellers  in  Ruflia  do  not  furnifti  intelligence  fo 
creditable  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  new  fovereign.  When 
the  late  emprefs  Catharine  fent  him  to  refide  in  the  Crimea, 
with  a grant  of  lands  in  the  peninfula,  it  was  intended  for 
the  re-eftablifliment  of  his  health,  and  as  a reward  for  his 
long  fervices  ; neither  of  thefe  purpofes  has,  however,  been 
accompliftied.  A magnificent  eftabliftiment  in  the  midft  of 
unwholefome  air,  has  been  all  the  recompence  he  has  obtained. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  find  him,  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  a life  de- 
voted to  fcience,  opening  his  laft  publication  with  an  allufion 
to  “ the  difquietude  and  hardftups  which  opprefs  him  in  his 
prefent  refidence,  and  embitter  his  declining  days.” — “ We 
ufed,”  fays  Dr.  Clarke,  “ every  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  quit  the  country,  and  accompany  us  to  England  ; but 
the  advanced  period  of  his  life,  added  to  the  certainty  of 
lofmg  all  his  property  in  Ruflia,  prevented  his  acqi’iefjence. 
Our  intreaties  were  to  no  effeA  ; and  perhaps  before  this 
meets  the  public  eye,  our  friend  and  benefaAor  will  be  no 
more.”  Happily,  however,  Dr.  Pallas  furvived  the  de- 
parture of  our  traveller  upwards  often  years;  when  deter- 
mining once  more  to  fee  his  brother  and  his  native  city,  he 
took  a journey  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  Sept.  8th,  1811,  in 
the  71ft  year  of  his  age.  See  Coxe's  Travels;  Tooke's 
View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire  ; and  Dr.  Clarke’s  Travels. 

PALLASIA,  in  Botany,  is  deftined  to  commemorate 
the  very  eminent  fcientific  merits  of  the  celebrated  Peter 
Simon  Pallas,  knight  of  the  Ruffian  order  of  Wladimir, 
or  Vlodimir,  the  chofen  naturalift  of  the  late  emprefs  Ca- 
tharine of  Ruflia.  See  Pallas. 

His  Flora  Roffica,  his  fplendid  monograph  on  the  djlragali, 
as  well  as  his  botanical  travels,  and  other  writings,  richly 
entitle  him  to  fuch  commemoration.  His  liberal  communi- 
cation of  finely  preferved  fpecimens  to  Linnaeu9,  aflifted 
greatly  to  enrich  the  herbarium,  as  well  as  the  later  publi- 
cations, of  that  diftinguiftied  man  and  his  fon  ; and  the 
whole  colleAion  of  dried  plants,  made  by  Pallas  for  his  own 
ufe,  having  been  purchafed  of  him  by  Mr.  Cripps,  the  com- 
panion of  Dr.  Clarke,  now  form  a part  of  the  valuable  mu- 
feum of  A.  B.  Lambert, efq. 

The  original  Pallafia,  publiftied  by  the  younger  Linnaeus, 
in  his  Supplementum,  p.  37,  was  what  Pallas  himfelf,  in  the 
2d  vol.  of  his  travels,  had  named  Pterococcus.  He  fubfe- 
quently  referred  it  to  Calligonum,  to  which  it  unquettionably 
belongs;  and  L’Heritier,  having  adopted  the  fame  meafure, 
chofe  a new  Pallafia,  in  the  Enctlia  of  Adanfon.  (See  Cal- 
ligonum and  Encelia.)  Nobody  has  given  any  explana- 
tion of  the  name  lalLmentioned,  nor  can  wc  trace  its  mean- 
ing. Hence,  probably,  L’Heritier  thought  himfelf  jufti- 
fied  in  fuperfeding  it,  notwithftanding  its  claim  to  fufferance 
on  account  of  found,  if  not  of  fenfe.  The  latter  was,  upon 
principle,  difregarded  by  its  author  in  moft  of  the  names  he 
preferred.  L’Herit.  in  Ait.  Hort.  Kew..  ed.  I.  v.  3.  498. 
Mart.  Mill.  DiA.  v.  3.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2260.  (En- 
celia; Adanf.  Fara.  v.  2.  128.  Juff.  186.  Lamarck 
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Dift.  v.  2.  356.  Illuftr.  t.  709.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  1.  44. 
Ximenefia ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.60.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2116.) 
Clafs  and  order,  Syngcnefta  P olygamia-fruflranea.  Nat.  Ord. 
CompofiU , Linn.  Corymbfcrtr,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  of  numerous,  oblong,  imbri- 
cated, nearly  equal  fcales.  Cor . compound,  radiated  ; florets 
ef  the  diflc  numerous,  tubular,  five-cleft,  all  perfeft ; thofe 
of  the  radius  ligulate,  fpreading,  oblong,  fomewhat  wedge- 
fhaped,  with  three  or  four  obtufe  terminal  teeth.  Stam.  in 
the  florets  of  the  difk  only,  filaments  five,  capillary,  very 
(hort  ; anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube  with  five  teeth. 
Pijl.  in  the  florets  of  the  diflc,  germen  obovate,  comprefled, 
fringed;  ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  flamens ; 
ftigmas  two,  fpreading  ; in  thofe  of  the  radius,  germen  ob- 
folete  or  abortive,  fmooth  ; ftyle  and  ftigmas  imperfe<ft  or 
wanting.  Pertc.  none,  except  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds 
in  the  florets  of  the  diflc  folitary,  obovate,  comprefled, 
notched  at  the  top,  bordered  and  fringed  at  the  margin  ; 
thofe  of  the  radius  obfolete  and  fmooth.  Down  none. 
Recept.  (lightly  convex,  chaffy  ; its  fcales  lanceolate,  keeled, 
acute,  nearly  as  long  as  the  florets  of  the  difk. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Down  none.  Seeds  com- 
preffed,  bordered  and  fringed.  Calyx  of  numerous,  imbri- 
cated, nearly  equal  fcales. 

Obf.  We  cannot  fcruple  to  reduce  the  Ximenefia  of  Cava- 
nilles  to  our  Pallafia,  their  habits  being  fo  fimilar,  and  the 
(tru&ure  and  appearance  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  fo  much 
the  fame,  as  to  overbalance  the  artificial  diftin&ion  founded 
on  the  florets  of  the  radius  in  Ximenefia  being  rather  lefs  im- 
perfect ; though  by  no  means  fo  perfect  as  to  juftify  its  being 
referred  to  the  order  Polygamiafuperflua.  This  genus  is 
fufficiently  different  from  Coreopfu,  with  which  Jacqum  con- 
founds it 

1.  P.  hattmifolia.  Downy  Pallafia.  L’Herit.  Stirp. 
Nov.  v.  2.  t.  19,  unpublifhed.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Encelia 
canefcens ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  1.  45.  t.  61.  Coreopfis  limenfis  ; 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  594.  Colled.  v.  2.  299.) — Leaves  blunt, 
nearly  entire,  downy  on  both  fides.  Radiant  florets  deeply 
and  unequally  four-toothed,  fcarcely  twice  as  long  as  thofe 
of  the  diflc.  Native  of  Mexico.  It  is  with  us  in  Europe  a 
flove  plant,  flowering  from  July  to  September,  but  not  much 
cultivated.  The  fern  is  fhrubby,  branched  and  downy, 
about  two  feet  high  ; branches  alternate,  leafy.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, on  downy  ftalks  about  an  inch  long,  broadly  ovate, 
obtufe,  one  and  a half  or  two  inches  long,  entire,  occafion- 
a'ly  rather  wavy  or  obfcurely  toothed  here  and  there,  three- 
ribbed,  of  a pale  glaucous  green,  denfely  clothed  on  both 
fides  with  denfe,  fofr,  fine,  (hort  down.  Stipulas  none,  but 
a denfe  fnow-white  tuft  of  accumulated  down  is  more  or  lefs 
remarkable,  at  the  infertion  of  each  footftalk.  Panicles  ter- 
minal, corymbole,  downy,  rather  leafy,  of  about  four  or 
five  flowers , fcarcely  fo  large  as  a French  Marigold  (Tagetes 
patula ),  with  a yellow  radius  whofe  florets  are  broad,  (hort, 
unequally  lobed,  and  a convex  greenilh  diflc. 

2.  P . grandiflora.  Smooth  Pallafia.  Willd.  n.  2.  (En- 

celia halimifoha  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  6.  t.  210.) — Leaves 
blunti(h,  nearly  entire,  glaucous,  ftuooth.  Radiant  florets 
(lightly  three-toothed,  thrice  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  diflc. — 
Native  of  New  Spain.  It  flowered  at  Madrid  in  September. 
Cavani/les.  This  has  the  habit  of  the  foregoing,  but  the 
haves  are  fmooth,  and  the  flowers  larger,  in  confequence  of 
the  florets  of  the  radius  being  much  longer.  Their  colour  is 
pale  )elbw  ; their  apex  obtufe,  with  only  three  very  (hallow 
teeth,  inftead  of  being  deeply  and  irregularly  lobed.  The 
florets  of  the  di(k‘  are  of  a reddifh-white  below,  their  limb 
dark  brown.  Such  is  the  defeription  in  Cavanilles.  We 
have  feen  no  fpecimen,  nor  even  heard  of  this  fpecies  in 
England.  • 


3.  P . f err atifolia.  Serrated  Pallafia.  (Ximenefia  ence- 
lioides  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.6a  1. 178.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
2116.) — Leaves  pointed,  ferrated,  hoary  beneath;  with 
winged  ferrated  footftalks.  Radiant  florets  three-toothed. — 
Native  of  Mexico,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  royal 
garden  at  Madrid.  The  plant  flowered  there  in  November. 
We  have  not  heard  of  it  in  England,  but  are  indebted  to  our 
late  friend 'Cavanilles  for  a fpecimen.  Root  perennial.  Stem 
three  feet  high,  branched,  leafy,  downy,  ribbed,  pale,  ap- 
parently fomewhat  (hrubby,  corymbofe  and  many- flowered. 
Leaves  moftly  alternate,  not  oppofite,  except  perhaps  fome 
of  the  lowermoft,  ovate,  pointed,  three-ribbed,  with  many 
lateral  veins,  ftrongly  and  (harply  ferrated  ; their  upper  fide 
bright  green,  befprinkled  with  fmall  depreffed  bridles ; un- 
der denfely  downy,  pale,  or  glaucous.  Footflalks  about  a 
quarter  the  length  of  the  leaves,  bordered  with  a narrow 
wing,  which  is  greatly  dilated  and  toothed  at  the  bafe,  where 
it  clafps  the  ftem  or  branch.  Flowers  terminating  each 
branch,  folitary,  larger  than  the  laft,  their  radiant  florets 
fpreading,  bright  yellow,  each  near  an  inch  long ; diflc 
brownifli.  Scales  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  acute,  roughi(h, 
in  feveral  rows,  hardly  imbricated.  Border  of  the  feeds 
pale,  ribbed,  hairy  ; their  diflc  befet  with  numerous,  minute, 
(harp  tubercles.  Scales  of  the  receptacle  pale,  finely  fringed 
at  the  edges  and  keel. 

Cavanilles  named  this  fuppofed  genus  after  Jofeph  Ximenes, 
an  apothecary,  who  undertook  a Flora  of  Caftulo,  in  four 
volumes,  in  which  he  delineated  more  than  700  plants,  be- 
fides  native  butterflies  and  birds  of  the  fame  neighbourhood. 
Whatever  his  merits  might  be,  the  generic  appellation  given 
by  Cavanilles  could  fcarcely  be  retained,  as  the  Linnaean 
fyftem  already  contains  a Ximenia,  long  ago  confecrated  to 
one  of  his  countrymen  of  the  fame  name,  by  Plumier.  See 
Ximenia. 

PALLAVICINO,  Ferrante,  in  Biography , a man 
of  letters,  was  born  at  Placentia  about  the  year  1615.  He 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  church,  and  became  a canon-regular 
of  Auguftines ; but  the  turn  which  he  had  to  fatire,  and 
which  he  could  not  reftrain,  was  at  length  the  caufe  of  his 
ruin.  During  the  conteft  between  pope  Urban  VIII.  of 
the  Barberini  family,  and  Edward  Farnefe,  duke  of  Parma 
and  Placentia,  he  fupported  the  caufe  of  his  fovereign  with 
his  pen,  and  wrote  fome  fevere  and  galling  fatires  againft  the 
pontiff,  and  all  his  houfe.  The  papal  court  fet  a price  upon 
his  head,  which  obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  Venice,  where 
he  lived  in  obfeurity.  A young  Frenchman,  by  affe&ing  to 
pity  his  fituation,  obtained  his  confidence,  and  betrayed  him 
to  his  enemies,  who  firft  imprifoned,  and  then  beheaded 
him.  The  wretch  who  betrayed  him  was  (tabbed  at  Paris, 
fome  years  afterwards,  by  a friend  of  Pallavicino.  He  was 
author  of  many  works,  which  are  diftinguiftied  by  their 
feverity  and  indecency.  He  alfo  wrote  a hiftory  of  the 
public  events  in  Italy  in  1636.  A fele&ion  of  his  works 
w as  publilhed  in  two  volumes  i2mo.  1644,  at  Geneva,  under 
the  title  of  “ Villa-franca.”  Moreri. 

Pallavicino,  Sforza,  a cardinal,  born  at  Rome  in 
1607,  was  the  eldeft  fonof  a marquis  of  that  name,  in  Lom- 
bardy.  He  adopted  the  ecclefiaftical  profeflion  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  inclination  of  his  parents.  He  attained,  at  a 
very  early  age,  to  high  preferment  in  the  church,  and  he  was 
admitted  to  the  prelacy  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII. 
The  profpe&s  that  opened  before  him  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent his  putting  into  execution  a defign  of  retiring  from  the 
world,  ard  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  commenced  a noviciate  in 
the  fociety  of  Jefuits  at  Rome.  When  this  was  completed, 
he  was  employed  feveral  years  in  giving  le&ures  in  philofophy 
and  theology,  and  in  piefiding  over  the  (Indies  of  the  Roman 
college.  He  compofed  a hiftory  of  the  council  of  Trent  in 
oppofition 
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oppofition  to  that  of  father  Paul  Sarpi,  which  labour  was 
rewarded  by  pope  Alexander  VII.  with  a nomination  to  the 
cardinalate  in  1657.  After  this  elevation  he  continued  to 
live  in  the  cloifter  occupied  in  his  ftudies,  and  in  the  concerns 
of  the  church,  and  affording  an  example  of  Chriftian  virtue 
and  piety  till  his  death  in  1667. 

The  cardinal  was  author  of  other  works  befides  the  “ Hif- 
tory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  thefe  were  partly  afcetical, 
partly  moral,  and  partly  theological.  He  alfo  publifhed  a 
tragedy,  entitled  “ Ermenigildo,”  which  he  afterwards  re- 
publifhed  with  a preliminary  difcourfe,  faid  to  be  more  va- 
luable than  the  tragedy  itfelf.  To  this  ecclefiaftic  alfo  be- 
longs a grammatical  work,  entitled  “ Avvertimenti  Grama- 
ticale,”  publi Hied  under  the  name  of  Fr.  Raimondo.  His 
“ Letters,”  in  Italian,  were  publifhed  two  years  after  his 
death.  The  “ Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent”  was  alfo 
written  in  Italian,  and  was  at  firft  printed  at  Rome  in  two 
volumes  folio,  1656, 1657.  It  was,  in  1664,  republifhed  in 
three  volumes,  4to.  with  various  corrections  and'  additions 
by  the  author.  A tranflation  of  it  in  the  Latin  language 
was  publifhed  at  Antwerp,  in  1672,  by  father  Giattini. 
Moreri. 

PALLEIROS,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Oman;  80  miles  W.S.W.  of  Mafcat. 

PALLENE',  in  Ancient  Geography , one  of  the  three 
peninfulas,  which  formed  at  its  extremity  a more  conlider- 
able  peninfula,  between  the  Thermaic  gulf  and  the  Strvmon. 
This  peninfula  lay  to  the  S.W.,  and  according  to  Steph. 
Byz.  upon  it  was  alfo  a mountain  under  the  fame  appellation, 
of  a triangular  form,  and  had  upon  it,  fays  Scylax,  five 
towns  ; one  of  which  was  called  by  the  fame  name.  It  be- 
longed to  Macedonia. 

PALLET,  among  Painters,  a little  oval  table,  or  piece 
of  wood,  or  ivory,  very  thin  and  fmooth  ; on  and  round 
which  the  painters  place  the  feveral  colours  they  have  oc- 
cafion  for,  to  be  ready  for  the  pencil. 

The  middle  ferves  to  mix  the  colours  on,  and  to  make  the 
tints  required  in  the  work.  It  has  110  handle,  but,  in  lieu 
thereof,  a hole  at  one  end,  to  put  the  thumb  through  to 
hold  it. 

Pallet,  among  Potters,  Crucible-makers,  & c.  is  a wooden 
inflrument,  almoft  the  only  one  they  ufe,  for  forming,  beat- 
ing, and  rounding  their  works. 

They  have  feveral  kinds ; the  largeft  are  oval,  with  a 
handle;  others  are  round  or  hollowed  triangularly  ; others, 
in  fine,  are  in  manner  of  large  knives,  ferving  to  cut  off 
what  is  fuperfluous  on  the  moulds  of  their  work. 

Pallet,  in  Gilding,  is  an  inflrument  made  of  a fquirrePs 
tail ; ufed  to  take  up  the  gold  leaves  from  the  pillow,  to 
apply  and  extend  them  on  the  matter  to  be  gilt.  See 
Gilding. 

Pallet,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  moiety  or  half  of  the  pale  ; 
or  a fmall  pale,  half  the  breadth  of  the  ufual  one. 

The  pallet  mull  never  be  charged  with  any  thing  either 
quick  or  dead;  neither  can  it  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  ; 
but  it  may  be  into  four  ; for  one-fourth  part  of  the  pallet, 
or  two-eighth  parts  of  the  pale,  is  called  an  endorfe. 

If  the  pale  be  upon  any  beall,  they  fay,  the  beaft  is  de- 
bruifed  with  the  pale  ; but  if  the  beaft  be  upon  the  pale,  they 
fay  he  is  fupported  by  it. 

Pallets,  in  Clock  and  Watch-work,  are  thofe  pieces  or 
levers,  which  are  connected  with  the  pendulum  or  balance, 
and  receive  the  immediate  impulfe  of  the  fwing-wheel,  or 
balance-wheel,  fo  as  to  maintain  the  vibrations  of  the  pendu- 
lum in  clocks,  and  of  the  balance  in  watches.  The  pallets 
in  all  the  ordinary  conftruCtions  of  clocks  and  watches,  are 
formed  en  the  verge  or  axis  of  the  pendulum  or  balance,  and 


are  of  various  lengths  and  fliapes,  according  to  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  piece,  or  the  fancy  of  the  artift.  For  the  mo- 
dern improvements,  comparative  advantages,  and  the  man- 
ner of  conftruCting  pallets,  fee  Escapement. 

Pallet,  in  Ship  Building,  is  a room  within  the  hold, 
clofely  parted  from  it,  in  which,  by  laying  fonie  pigs  of 
lead,  &c.  a fhip  may  be  fufficiently  bailafted,  without  lofing 
room  in  the  hold  ; which,  therefore,  will  ferve  for  flowing 
more  goods. 

PALLETING,  a flight  platform  made  over  the  bottom 
of  the  magazine,  to  preferve  the  powder  frt  m damps. 

PALLI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Diarbekir  ; 85  miles  N.E.  of  Diarbekir. 

PALLIANO,  or  Paliano,  a town  of  Campagna  di 
Roma  ; 28  miles  E.  of  Rome. 

PALLIATION,  in  Medicine,  fignifies  the  aft  of  alle- 
viating the  more  violent  fymptoms  of  a difeaie,  by  thofe 
means  which  have  no  power  of  removing  the  difeafe  radically. 
Whence  alfo  the  terms 

PALLIATIVE  Medicines,  palliative  indications,  pal- 
liative treatment,  See.  are  applied  to  thofe  remedies  which 
the  phyfician  adopts,  and  to  the  rules  of  praClice  to 
which  he  is  directed  by  the  fymptoms,  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances. 

The  palliative  treatment  is  never  reforted  to  by  a fkilful 
practitioner,  except  under  one  of  two  conditions  of  his  pa- 
tient ; namely,  when  the  difeafe,  under  which  he  labours,  is 
clearly  of  an  incurable  nature,  or  advanced  to  an  incurable 
ftage  ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  fome  of  the  fymptoms 
of  a difeafe,  which  is  in  itfelf  curable,  are  fo  violent  as  to 
become  themfelves  the  fource  of  extreme  diftrefs,.  or  even  of 
danger,  to  the  patient.  Both  thefe  conditions  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Every  organic  difeafe#  in  its  advanced 
ftage,  affords  an  example  of  the  firft,  efpecially  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  fevere  pain  : for  in  that  cafe,  it  becomes 
neceflary  to  diminilh  the  fufferings  of  the  patient,  by  a con- 
ftant  ufe  of  narcotic  medicines,  although  thefe  will  not  con- 
tribute, in  the  fmalleft  degree,  to  arreft  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe.  Of  the  fecond  condition  juft  mentipned,  many  ex- 
amples might  be  adduced : blit  it  may  be  fufficient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  in  fevers , many  fymptoms  occafionally  occur, 
which  materially  aggravate  the  original  difeafe,  if  not  palliated ; 
and  the  palliation,  therefore,  becomes  an  objeCt  of  the  firft 
importance,  although  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  that  pur- 
pofe  do  not  ftrike  at  the  root  of  the  fever.  Thus  an  intenfe 
heat  of  the  furface  will,  by  the  painful  irritation  which  it 
produces,  occafion  extreme  reftleftnefs,  thirll,  Iofs  of  fleep, 
and  increafed  quickncls  of  pulfe  ; whereas  if  the  heat  be  palli- 
ated by  external  coolnefs,  and  by  cold  drinks,  all  thefe  fe- 
condary  circumftances  will  be  removed,  and  the  ultimate 
chance  of  recovery  greatly  increafed.  I;i  like  manner,  a 
fevere  diarrhoea,  great  conftipation,  or  a violent  local  pain, 
often  require  palliation,  by  means  which  have  no  diredl  influ- 
ence upon  the  primary  fever.  There  are  but  too  many  prac- 
titioners, however,  who  form  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  phyfiology  and  pathology,  cannot  fee  beyond 
the  mod  prominent  fymptoms  of  a difeafe,  and  whofe  whole 
praCtice  is  comprifed  in  a fucceffion  of  palliative  meafures : 
fuch  men  are  often  called  experienced,  becaufe  they  have  feen 
much  difeaie,  but  being  deltitute  of  firft  principles,  they 
never  acquire  a true  experience. 

PALLICODE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooflan, 
in  Myfore,  at  the  extremity  ol  a pafs  leading  to  the  Bar- 
ramaul  country,  called  either  the  “ Pafs  of  Pallicode,”  or 
the  “ Pafs  of  Oodeadurgum.”  Through  this  pafs  the  My- 
fore armies  were  generally  fent  to  invade  the  Carnatic  ; 1 1 
miles  N.W.  of  Darempoury. 

PALL1ER,  or  Paillier,  in  Budding,  a landing-place 
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in  a ftaircafe  : or  a ftep,  which,  being  broader  than  the  reft, 
ferves  to  relt  upon.  See  Staircase. 

The  term  is  pure  French,  and  is  not  much  ufed  in  Eng- 
lifh.  In  perrons,  on  large  ftajrcafes,  where  there  are  fome- 
times  feveral  palliers  in  the  fame  range,  or  line,  they  ought 
to  have  each  at  lead  the  width  of  two  fteps.  Thofe  in 
the  turns  of  ftaircafes  ought  to  be  as  broad  as  long.  Vi- 
truvius calls  the  palliers  on  landing-places  of  the  theatres, 
diazomata. 

PALLIFICATION,  or  Piling,  in  Archite£ture,  de- 
notes the  piling  of  the  ground-work,  or  (Lengthening  it  with 
piles,  or  timber  driven  into  the  ground ; which  is  praftifed 
when  people  build  upon  a moitl  or  marfhy  foil. 

PALLIGORAM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Gclconda  ; 2$  miles  S.E.  of  Hydrabad. 

PALLIJOW,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; 45 
miles  S.W.  of  Patna. 

PALLIO  Cooperire.  It  was  an  ancient  cudom,  where 
children  were  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  and  their  parents 
afterwards  intermarried,  that  thofe  children,  together  with 
the  father  and  mother,  fhould  dand  pallio  cooperti,  under  a 
cloth  fpreard  over  them,  while  the  marriage  was  folemnizing  ; 
which  was  a kind  of  adoption,  and  had  the  effeft  of  a legiti- 
mation. 

Thus  Robert  Grodhead,  the  famous  biihop  of  Lincoln, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  fays  ; “ In  fignum  legitimationis,  nati 
ante  matrimonium  confueverunt  poni  fub  pallio  fuper  parentes 
eorum  extento,  in  matrimonii  folemnizatione.” 

Selden,  in  his  notes  on  Fleta,  adds,  that  the  children  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancader,  by  Catharine  Swinford, 
though  legitimated  by  aft  of  parliament,  yet  were  covered 
with  the  pall  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  their  parents. 

PALLIOT,  Peter,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Paris 
in  1608.  He  fettled  at  Dijon,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a painter,  and  followed  the  fame  profeffion. 
From  an  early  age  he  had  attached  himfelf  to  the  dudies  of 
genealogy  and  heraldry,  which  he  contrived  to  purfue  with 
great  afliduity,  publilhing  feveral  works  upon  thofe  fubjefts. 
He  died  at  a very  advanced  age  in  the  year  1698.  His 
principal  works  are,  “ Le  Parlement  de  Bourgogne,”  1649: 
to  which  another  volume  was  added  by  Fr.  Petitotin  1733. 
“ Science  des  Armories  deGelliot,  augmentee  de  plus  de  6000 
EcufTons.”  Be  Tides  thefe  he  publilhed  genealogical  kiftories 
of  particular  families,  and  he  left  in  MS.  thirteen  volumes 
folio,  of  memoirs  concerning  the  families  of  Burgundy.  He 
not  only  printed  his  own  works,  but  engraved  with  his 
own  hand  all  the  very  numerous  heraldic  plates  by  which 
they  were  illuftrated.  Moreri. 

PALLISADES.  See  Palisade. 

PALLISADOED  Crown.  See  Crown. 

PALLISER,  Cape,  in  Geography , a cape  on  the  E. 
coaft  of  New  Britain.  S.  lat.  40  22'.  E.  long.  1910  25'. 

Palliser,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Eaheinomauwe, 
the  northern  ifland  of  New  Zealand,  and  N.E.  point  of 
Cook’s  (trait.  S.  lat.  41  38'.  E.  long.  175 J 23' 12". 

Palliser’s  IJlands,  a clulter  of  lflands  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean  ; the  largeft  being  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  nine 
broad,  connefted  together  by  a reef  of  coral  rocks,  and  diffi- 
cult of  accefs.  S.  lat.  15'  to  160.  W.  long.  146°  to 
1+70. 

PALLIUM,  or  Pall,  a pontifical  ornament  worn  by 
popes,  patriarchs,  primates,  and  metropolitans  of  the  Ro- 
mi(h  church,  over  their  other  garments,  as  a fign  of  their 
jurifdiftion. 

It  is  in  form  of  a band,  or  fillet,  three  fingers  broad,  and 
encompafles  the  (houlder  ; whence,  by  fome  authors,  it  is 
called  fuperhumeralc.  It  has  pendants,  or  firings,  about  a 
palm  long,  both  before  and  behind  ; with  little  laminae  of 
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lead  rounded  at  the  extremes,  and  covered  with  black  filk, 
with  four  red  erodes. 

Some,  with  Eufebius,  will  have  the  pallium  to  have  been 
introduced  by  pope  Linus ; adding  that  as  the  ephod  was 
the  mark  of  tl^p  pontifical  authority  in  the  Jewilhfynagogue, 
fo  is  the  pallium  in  the  Romifli  church. 

Others  have  obferved,  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it 
before  the -year  336. 

Laftly,  others  will  have  it  to  have  been  firft  granted  by 
Conftantine  the  Great,  to  pope  Sylvefter ; from  whence  it 
palled  to  the  other  patriarchs  and  archbilhops. 

The  pall,  it  is  certain,  was  originally  part  of  the  imperial 
habit,  being  a rich  robe  of  ftate,  very  magnificent,  and 
reaching  quite  to  the  ground  ; and  it  has  been  faid,  that  the 
bilhops  of  Rome  were  allowed  to  wear  it  by  Conftantine  the 
Great,  and  that  in  procefs  of  time  the  fame  honour  was 
granted  by  the  emperors  to  the  other  patriarchs.  Hence, 
when  they  were  either  driven  from  their  fees,  or  voluntarily 
quitted  them,  they  returned  their  palls  to  the  emperors. 
When  the  popes  firft  took  upon  them  to  grant  that  honorary 
badge,  which  they  did  before  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  chofen  in  590,  they  did  not  prefume  to  do  it  till  they 
had  obtained  leave  of  the  emperor.  But  the  fucceffors  of 
Gregory,  upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  took  upon  them  to 
bellow  that  mark  of  diftinftion  independently  of  them,  and  as 
a gift  of  their  own.  However,  that  it  might  no  longer  be 
deemed  part  of  the  imperial  habit,  which  it  was  treasonable 
to  wear  without  leave  from  the  emperors,  they  changed  its 
ancient  form  to  the  prefent.  At  what  time  the  popes 
alTumed  the  difpofing  of  the  pall,  independently  of  the  em- 
perors, is  not  well  known  ; but  it  is  certain,  that  no  biihop 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  Rome  for  it  till  the  year  742,  when 
Boniface,  biihop  of  Mentz,  perfuaded  the  bilhops  of  France 
and  Germany  to  pafs  a decree,  obliging  their  metropolitans  to 
apply  to  the  pope  for  that  ornament,  and  to  promife,  upon  their 
receiving  it,  a canonical  obedience  to  the  commands  of  St. 
Peter.  This  praftice  proving  very  favourable  to  the  ambitious 
defigns  of-the  bilhops  of  Rome,  they  fpared  no  pains  to  impofe 
it  upon  all  metropolitans;  iffuing,  with  this  view,  various  de- 
crees concerning  the  nature,  virtue,  and  neceffity  of  the  pall ; 
till,  at  length,  they  proceeded  to  declare  it  unlawful  for  a me- 
tropolitan, archbilhop,  or  primate,  to  exercife  any  branch  of 
his  power,  till  he  had  received  his  pall  from  Rome  ; nay,  in 
feveral  decrees,  the  metropolitical  jurifdiftion  and  power  were 
faid  to  be  conferred  by  the  pall ; and  thus  they  made  the 
pope  the  fountain  of  all  ecclefiaftical  power  and  authority; 
This  doftrine  feems  to  have  been  firft  broached  in  the  ninth 
century,  though  vigoroully  oppofed  by  Hincmar,  archbilhop 
of  Rheims,  and  feveral  others.  However,  the  doftrine  pre- 
vailed ; and  the  pall  was  declared  by  Innocent  III.  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  be  an  enfign  or  token  of  the  plenitude 
of  the  apoftolic  power,  and  faid  to  communicate  a competent 
(hare  of  that  power  to  thofe  who  received  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  popes.  Till  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  the  new 
metropolitans  were  only  required  to  fend  for  their  palls  with- 
in the  fpace  of  three  months  after  their  ordination  ; but  this 
pope  obliged  all,  unlefs  prevented  by  fome  lawful  impediment, 
to  come  for  them  in  perfon  to  Rome  ; and  the  promife  of 
canonical  obedience,  upon  receiving  their  palls,  was  changed 
into  an  oath  of  allegiance,  fuch  as  vaffals  by  the  feudal  laws 
were  obliged  to  take  to  their  princes.  Gregory  the  Great  con- 
ferred the  pall  without  fee  or  reward  ; and  in  a council  held 
at  Rome  in  593,  decreed,  that  it  (hould  be  given  gratis ; but 
it  is'  well  known,  that  in  fucceeding.  times  the  grant  of  the 
pall  became  one  of  the  chief  funds  of  the  popifh  fee.  Ex- 
orbitant Jums  were  exafted  not  only  for  the  palls  that  were 
fent  to  prelbyters,  or  private  bilhops,  when  r^ifed  to  the 
archiepifcopal  dignity,  but  likewife  for  thofe  that  were  fent 
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to  archbiffiops  on  their  tranflation  from  one  fee  to  another. 
For  by  the  canons,  an  archbifhop  is  not  to  carry  away  his 
pall  with  him,  but  to  demand  a new  one  ; and  his  fucceflor 
is  not  to  make  ufe  of  the  pall,  which  his  predeceflor  had  left, 
but  to  apply  to  Rome  for  another.  Bower’s  Hill,  of  the 
Popes,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.  note  (e). 

The  pope  pretends  to  the  foie  right  of  conferring  the  pal- 
lium ; though  fume  patriarchs  have  granted  it  to  their  fuffra- 
gans,  having  firft  received  it  themfelves  from  the  Roman 
fee. 

Anciently,  the  pope  ufed  to  fend  the  pallium  to  certain 
of  his  diocefan  bifhops,  on  whom  he  laid  a good  part  of  his 
authority,  and  who  were  a kind  of  collaterals  to  him,  as  the 
patricii  were  to  the  emperors. 

The  firft.  who  received  it  in  France  was  Vigilius,  arch- 
bifhop of  Arles : this  was  done,  in  order,  as  Pafquier 
obferves,  to  give  him  the  precedency  over  the  other  bi- 
fhops. 

Anciently  they  wetit  to  Rome  to  feek  the  pallium  in  per- 
fon  ; afterwards  it  was  fent  by  the  pope’s  legates.  At 
laft  the  cuftom  was  introduced  of  fending  perfons  exprefs 
to  demand  it,  with  this  form,  Injlanter , Injlantius , Injlan- 
tiflimc. 

By  the  popifh  canon  laws,  a metropolitan,  till  he  have 
received  the  pallium,  cannot  confecrate  bifhops,  or  churches, 
and  he  may  not  be  called  archbifhop,  &c.  Upon  a tranfla- 
tion, he  muft  have  the  pallium  afrefh  ; and  till  then  he  can- 
not hold  a fynod,  nor  perform  any  of  his  archiepifcopal 
funftions. 

The  pallium  was  anciently  interred  with  the  perfon. 

The  ufe  of  the  pallium  is  reftrained  to  certain  feafons  and 
occafions  ; none  but  the  pope  having  a right  of  wearing  it 
always,  and  in  all  places. 

The  pope  fometimes  fends  it  to  bifhops  of  his  own  ac- 
cord ; and  has  fometimes  given  the  right  hereof  to  particular 
churches. 

Among  the  Greeks  all  the  bifhops  wear  the  pallium. 

In  ancient  records,  we  find  mention  made  of  another  pal- 
lium, which  was  a long  garment  fpread  over  with  croffes, 
Tertullian  fays  it  was  a diftinguifhing  garment  of  the 
Chriftians  ; that  of  the  heathens  being  called  toga. 

Pallium  Epifcopale.  See  Pall. 

Pallium  Ducale,  in  Natural  Hijlcry , a name  given  by 
writers  on  fhells  to  a kind  of  peften,  or  fcallop,  of  a large 
fize  and  beautiful  appearance,  though  fimple  colour.  There 
are  two  fpecies  of  this,  a red  and  a yellow  one. 

Pa l l i u m -purpureum , a name  given  by  Bafil  Valentine,  and 
other  of  the  affefted  w riters  in  chemiftry,  to  a powder  of  a 
purple  colour,  prepared  from  gold.  It  is  made  by  preparing 
an  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury  ; and  after  the  mercury 
is  driven  off  by  the  retort,  the  remaining  matter  is  mixed 
with  fulphur,  and  calcined  by  a well  regulated  fire  till  re- 
duced to  a purple  powder.  This  is  called  alfo  the  folar 
powder , and  has,  like  the  other  preparations  of  this  metal, 
many  imaginary  virtues  afcribed  to  it. 

PALLS,  in  Ship  Building , ltrong  fhort  pieces  of  iron  or 
wood,  fo  placed  near  the  capftan  or  windlafs  as  to  prevent 
its  recoil  or  giving  way,  which  may  very  much  endanger  the 
men  at  the  bars,  in  the  aft  of  heaving  up  the  anchor,  or 
otherwife,  when  charged  with  any  great  effort. 

PALLUAU,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Les  Sables-d’Olonne  •,  1 6 miles  E.S.E.  bf 
Challans.  The  place  contains  328,  and  the  canton  8794 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  230  kiliometres,  in  10  com- 
munes. 

PA  LM,  Palmus,  an  ancient  long  meafure,  taken  from 
the  extent  of  the  hand. 


The  Roman  palmus  was  of  two  kinds  : the  great  palm, 
taken  from  the  length  of  the  hand,  anfwered  to  our  fpan, 
and  contained  12  fingers,  digits,  or  fingers’  breadths,  or  9 
Roman  inches,  equal  to  abput  8*  Englifh  inches.  See 
Digit,  and  Span. 

The  j mall  palm,  taken  from  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  con- 
tained 4 digits  or  fingers,  equal  to  about  2 Englifh  inches, 
9 tenths. 

The  Greek  palm  or  doron  was  of  two  kinds.  The  fmall 
contained  4 fingers,  equal  to  little  more  than  3 inches. 
The  great  contained  5 fingers.  The  double  Greek  palm, 
called  dichas , contained  alfo  in  proportion.  See  Measure. 

The  modern  palm  is  different  in  different  places  where  it 
obtains.  At  Rome,  the  canna  for  woollens  and  filken  fluffs 
= 78j  Englifh  inches  = 8 palms  ; but  the  builders’  canna 
= 87^  Englifh  inches  = 10  palms;  at  Naples,  the  palm, 
is  the  8rh  part  of  the  canna  = io|  Englifh  inches;  at 
Genoa,  the  palm  is  9|g  inches  ; at  Oporto,  it  is  8 inches  : 
the  Englifh  palm  is  3 inches. 

At  Leghorn  there  are  two  kinds  of  palms,  the  one  for 
woollens,  the  other  for  filks  ; the  firft  one-third  fhorter  than 
the  latter.  See  the  Tables  under  Measure. 

Palm,  Palma , in  Jlnatomy,  denotes  the  infide  of  the  hand  ; 
called  alfo  vola  and  melacarpion. 

Palm,  in  Naval  Language,  is  an  implement  ufed  inftead 
of  a thimble,  in  making  and  mending  fails.  It  is  formed  of 
a piece  of  leather,  feal’s  fkin,  or  canvas,  on  the  middle  of 
which  is  fixed  a round  plate  of  iron,  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
whofe  furface  is  pierced  wi*h  a number  of  fmall  holes,  to 
catch  the  head  of  the  fail-needle.  The  leather  is  formed  fo 
as  to  encircle  the  hand,  and  button  on  the  back  of  it,  while 
the  iron  remains  in  the  palm  ; fo  that  the  whole  ftrength  of 
the  hand  may  be  exerted  to  thruft  the  needle  through  the 
canvas,  when  it  is  ftiff,  and  difficult  to  be  penetrated. 
Falconer. 

Palm,  Dwarf,  or  Palmetto,  in  Botany.  See  Cha- 
m^erops. 

Palm-0«7.  See  Oil. 

Palm-7>«.  See  PalmjE. 

Palm  -Wine,  called  in  the  Eaft  toddi,  is  obtained  by  in- 
cifion  of  the  trunk  of  a fpecies  of  palm-tree,  whence  iffues  a 
liquor  very  grateful  to  the  palate,  but  liable,  efpecially  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  foon  to  turn  four. 

Palm  IJlands,  in  Geography,  a chain  of  iflands  near  the 
N.E.  coaft  of  New  Holland ; extending  about  30  miles  in 
length,  at  the  entrance  of  Halifax  bay.  S.  lat.  i83  53'. 
W.  long  213  ' zf. 

PALMA,  Filippo,  in  Biography,  a Neapolitan  finging- 
mafter,  totally  without  voice  that  could  be  called  tuneful, 
yet  he  fung,  or  feemed  to  fing,  with  fuch  exquifite  tafte,  as  to 
revive  the  miraculous  powers  of  mulic  equal  ro  thofe  afcribed 
to  Orpheus,  Amphion,  and  Linus.  Befides  his  want  of 
voice,  he  was  fo  ignorant  of  counterpoint,  that  he  could  not 
make  a bafe  to  the  moft  fimple  melody  And  though  the 
airs  which  he  compofed  for  his  own  finging  were  univer- 
fally  applauded,  he  was  fo  humble  as  to  condefcend  to  afk  a 
young  apprentice  to  Dr.  Arne  to  furnifh  a bafe ; and  yet 
lie  touched  the  harpfichord  in  fo  original  and  feerr  ingly 
mafterly  a manner,  that  this  apprentice  would  have  given  the 
world  to  exchange  all  his  knowledge  in  counterpoint  for 
fignior  Palma’s  “ Toccatini.”  Gluck’s  celebrated  air  in 
Artamene,  “ Raflerena  il  mefto  ctglio,”  admirably  fung  by 
Monticelli  at  the  opera,  and  encored  every  night,  when 
fung  by  Palma  without  voice  in  private,  the  fine  voice,  figure, 
aftion,  and  knowledge  of  Monticelli  were  annihilated  and 
forgotten.  A finger  in  a room  may  hazard  eirbelhfhments, 
which,  on  a ftage,  accompanied  by  a powerful  orcheftra, 
would  have  no  effeft.  Palma’s  manner  of  iinging  and  vary- 
ing 
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in'g  « The  LafsoF  Paties  Mill,”  had  more  effe&,  even  upon 
the  mod  enthufiaftic  admirers  of  grand  airs,  than  the  per- 
formance of  the  greatell  fingers. 

The  author  of  “ Traite  fur  la  Melodrame,”  (le  chevalier 
de  Chaftellux)  relates  an  anecdote  of  Palma,  which  is  per- 
haps as  ftrong  an  inftance  of  the  power  of  fong  in  a modern, 
as  can  be  found  in  the  legends  of  ancient  mufic.  Palma  was 
always  in  “ love  and  in  debt,  though  (being  an  Italian)  feldom 
in  drink.”  Having  been  caught  at  home  by  furprife 
by  one  of  his  deepeft  and  moft  enraged  creditors,  from  whom 
he  had  been  long  (hulking,  in  order  to  efcape  his  gripe;  and  on 
the  inexorable  creditor  informing  him  of  his  bufinefs,  and 
of  the  care  that  would  be  taken  of  his  perfon  by  the  gen- 
tleman whom  he  had  brought  with  him ; Palma  made  no  other 
reply  to  his  abufe  and  his  threats,  than  by  fitting  down  to 
the  harpfichord  and  finging  two  or  three  of  his  moft  pleafing 
and  touching  airs  to  his  own  accompaniment : when  the 
fury  of  the  creditor  was  fo  foftened  by  degrees,  that  at 
length  he  was  entirely  appealed,  and  not  only  forgave  him 
his  debt,  but  lent  him  ten  guineas  to  flop  the  mouth  of 
other  creditors,  who  threatened  him  with  a gaol. 

But  this  fecurity  was  of  fhort  duration,  for  he  was  foon 
after  thrown  into  the  king’s  bench,  where  we  vifited  him, 
and  found  him  writing  to  his  brother,  then  a prifoner  likewife 
in  York  gaol ; when  finding  that  the  male  Siren  was  put- 
ting his  letter  into  a cover,  we  informed  him  of  the  expence 
in  which  it  would  involve  his  brother,  by  a double  letter, 
when  he  faid— “ Che  fare  ? e capo  di  cafa,  cj  vaol  rifpetto. 
What  can  I do  ? He  is  my  elder  brother,  and  head  of  our 
houfe,  we  muit  (hew  him  refped.” 

Palma,  Giacopo,  was  born  at  Serinalto,  in  the  territory 
of  Bergamo,  and  was  a difciple  of  Titian.  He  had  genius 
and  judgment,  and  his  manner  much  refembled  that  of  his 
mailer.  His  colouring  had  extraordinary  llrength  and 
brightnefs,  and  his  pictures  are  wrought  to  great  perfeftion, 
though  the  execution  of  them  is  free  and  not  over  laboured. 

Vafari  defcribes,  with  great  fervour,  a compofition  of 
the  elder  Palma,  at  Venice ; reprefenting  the  fhip  in  which 
the  body  of  St.  Mark  was  brought  from  Alexandria  to 
Venice.  “ In  that  grand  defign,”  he  fays,  “ the  veffel  was 
ilruggling  againft  the  fury  of  an  impetuous  tempefl,  and  is 
expreffed  with  the  utmoft  judgment:  the  diftrefs  of  the 
mariners,  the  violent  burfting  of  the  waves  againft  the  fides 
of  the  fhip,  the  horrid  gloom  only  enlivened  with  flafhes  of 
lightning,  and  every  part  of  the  fcene  filled  with  images  of 
terror,  are  fo  ftrong,  fo  lively,  and  naturally  reprefented, 
that  it  feems  impoflible  for  the  power  of  colour  or  pencil 
to  rife  to  a higher  pitch  of  truth  and  perfe&ion ; and  that 
performance  very  defervedly  gained  him  the  higheft  ap- 
plaufe.” 

Not  withftanding  this  deferved  praife,  his  piftures  in 
general  are  not  correCt  in  defign,  and  his  latter  works  did 
not  maintain  his  early  reputation.  He  died,  according  to 
Vafari,  at  the  age  of  48  ; but  in  what  year  is  not  abfelutely 
known. 

Palma,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  about 
60  miles  in  circumference,  anciently  called  “ Capraria,”  faid 
by  fome  to  have  derived  this  name  from  a volcano  fo  called ; 
though  others  afcribe  it  to  the  great  number  of  goats  that 
are  fed  here.  The  foil  is  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  fugar- 
canes,  as  well  as  in  fruits,  quadrupeds,  and  birds  of  all  kinds. 
This  ifland  has  a handfome  town  and  a fafe  harbour,  much 
frequented  for  its  wines,  which  are  reckoned  equal  to 
Malmfey,  and  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  beft  of  any  pro- 
duced in  the  Canaries.  (See  Canary  //lands.)  N.  lat.  28° 
36'.  W.  long.  18  J. 

Palma,  the  capital  of  Grand  Canary.  (See  Canary.) — 
Vul.  XXVI. 


Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  New 
Granada  ; 36  miles  N.W.  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Lavora  ; 14  miles  E.  of 
Capua. — Alfo,  a tov/n  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Calabria 
Ultra,  near  thS  fea,  which  was  a great  mart  for  oil ; de- 
ftroyed  by  an  earthquake;  t x miles  W.N.W.  of  Oppido. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  is  a rich  fulphur  mine ; and  on  a lake 
near  the  fca,  not  far  from  it,  are  white  partridges ; 6 miles 
S.  of  Naro. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Cordova,  on  the  Guadalquivir ; 27  miles  S.W.  of  Cordova. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftramadura,  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  river  Cadaon  ; 18  miles  E.  of  Setuval. — Alfo, 
a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  Tocantin,  S.  lat.  140 
160. — Alfo,  the  capital  of  the  ifie  of  Majorca,  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  and  the  refidence  of  the  captain-general  of  the 
Balearic  and  Pityufe  ifles.  The  city  is  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  a large  bay  formed  by  the  fea,  between  the  capes 
Blanco  and  Cala  Figuera,  which  is  faid  to  be  3!  leagues 
wide  ; the  port,  though  fmall,  is  good  and  fafe.  The  city 
is  built  on  a declivity  on  the  fea-fhore,  in  the  part  where 
the  port  makes  a bend.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls,  flanked 
by  twelve  baftions ; here  are  a half-moon,  horn-work,  and 
feveral  redoubts ; on  the  land  fide  there  is  a dry  ditch ; but 
all  thefe  fortifications  could  not  fuftain  a well-condu6led 
fiege.  It  has  eight  gates,  three  of  which  are  on  the  fide  of 
the  fea.  The  ftreets  in  fome  parts  of  the  city  are  narrow, 
and  badly  paved ; thofe  in  the  lower  parts,  as  well  as  of 
the  fquares,  are  large  and  regular.  The  population  of  the 
city  is  reckoned  at  33,000  inhabitants.  The  bifhopric  is  a 
fuffragan  of  Valencia  ; the  diocefe  comprehends  40  parifhes, 
and  the  revenue  amounts  to  45,000  piaftres  a-year.  The 
chapter  confifts  of  fix  dignitaries,  whofe  ftipend  amounts 
to  10,000  piaftres  among  them,  and  the  prebends  are  efti- 
mated  all  together  at  42,500  piaftres.  Here  are  five  rich 
parifh  churches,  twelve  monafteries,  eleven  convents,  befides 
one  in  the  fuburbs,  a number  of  chapels  or  oratories,  four 
hofpitals,  two  religious  houfes,  nine  penitentiaries,  two  col- 
leges, and  feveral  remarkable  public  edifices.  The  adminif- 
tration  is  compofed  of  a captain-general  and  royal  audience, 
who  have  the  entire  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  decide 
as  a fupreme  court  on  civil,  criminal,  and  military  affairs. 
The  cathedral  church,  which  Hands  in  the  higheft  part  of 
Palma,  is  handfome  and  large,  of  Gothic  archite&ure,  with 
three  aifles  and  lofty  vaulted  roofs.  The  parifh  of  St.  Mi- 
chael is  one  of  the  moft  ancient ; it  was  a mofque  in  the 
time  of  the  Moors.  The  other  churches  have  been  built 
fince,  and  are  all  large,  and  ornamented  with  turrets  or 
fpires  of  different  forms.  The  epifcopal  palace  is  large, 
adjoins  the  cathedral,  and  is  built  of  beautiful  ftone.  The 
palace  royal  of  government,  where  the  captain-general  and 
intendant-general  refide,  is  the  moft  confiderable,  and  com- 
mands the  fea-fhore.  The  houfe  of  Contradlation,  built  in 
the  14th  century,  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is  the  place 
where  the  merchants  affemble,  and  where  the  public  fetes 
and  mafked  balls  are  held ; near  it  is  the  confulate,  where 
the  board  of  commerce  holds  its  fittings,  and  which  gives  its 
audience  gratuitoufly.  The  manfion-houfe  has  a quantity 
of  fculpture  on  its  entablature,  and  a number  of  Gothic 
ornaments.  The  clock  of  this  building  marks  and  ftrikes 
the  different  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  according  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  fun,  and  the  different  folftices,  and  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
The  houfes  in  the  town  of  Palma  are  pleafant  ; fome  are 
even  built  of  marble. 

Palma  la  Nuova,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
Friuli,  on  the  borders  of  Goritz,  fituated  on  a canal,  which 
O commu- 
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communicates  with  the  Lizonzo.  It  is  fortified  and  fur- 
rounded  with  nine  baftions,  which  bear  the  names  of  nine 
Venetian  noblemen  ; 55  miles  N.E.  of  Venice.  N.  lat.  46° 
2'.  E.  long.  1 30  16'. 

Palma  di  Solo,  a fea-port  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 
on  the  S.  coatl.  N.  lat.  39°  20'.  E.  long.  6 24'. 

Palma,  Cafe,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Ancona  N.  lat. 
43°  3'.  E.  long.  130  50'.— Alfo,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Angoy.  S.  lat.  f 50'. 

Palma  Chrifli , in  Botany,  &c.  See  Ricinus  and  Castor 
Oil. 

PALM.®,  the  Palm  tribe,  a moft  diltind  and  important, 
as  well  as  (lately  and  beautiful,  natural  order  of  plants,  fo 
named  from  Palma,  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  moft  valu- 
able among  them,  the  Date  tree  ; whofe  foliage  was  confe- 
crated,  firft  by  the  Greeks  and  then  by  the  Romans,  as  an 
emblem  of  vidory,  and  whofe  fruit  has  been  a principal 
article  of  food  in  the  Eaft,  from  the  remoteft  antiquity  to 
the  prefent  day.  The  word  Palma  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
applied  to  this  tree,  from  the  divifions  of  its  leaves  having 
fome  refemblance  to  the  fingers  and  palm  of  the  hand, 
whence  perhaps,  by  an  afiociation  of  ideas,  the  fruit  came 
to  be  called  daSyli,  from  o?.xluXot,  a finger,  to  which  its 
likenefs  is,  at  firft,  not  apparent.  The  Greeks  named  this 
kind  of  Palm  (poivilf,  which  Linnaeus  has  retained.  (See 
Phoenix.)  That  great  botanift  terms  the  natural  order  in 
queflion  “ Princes  of  the  Vegetable  kingdom,  of  Indian 
origin,  diftinguifhed  by  their  (heathed  and  many-fpiked 
flowers,  their  flowing  habit,  their  lofty  ftature,  the  limple 
elegance  of  their  unbranched  long-enduring  Hem,  the  leafy 
evergreen  garlands  with  which  they  are  crowned,  and  their 
princely  treafures  of  rich  fruit.  They  are  tributary  to  the 
firft  order,  or  Primates,  amongft  animals ; more  especially 
to  the  lord  of  the  animal  creation,  who  is  deftined,  in  a 
(late  of  nature,  to  dwell  among  them.” 

Palma  conftitute  the  eleventh  order  in  the  fyftem  of 
Juffieu,  the  firft  of  his  third  clafs.  The  character  of  that 
clafs  is  a Ample  cotyledon,  with Jlamens  inferted  into  the  calyx 
or  corolla.  The  clafs  is  thus  defined  at  length  by  Juffieu. 

Calyx  of  one  leaf,  tubular  or  deeply  divided,  fuperior  or 
inferior,  fometimes  naked,  but  moltly  accompanied  by  a 
(heath,  containing  one  or  many  flowers,  rarely  by  an  invo- 
lucrum,  refembling  an  outward  calyx.  Corolla  none,  for 
what  is  fo  termed  by  Tournefort,  Linnaeus  and  others, 
Juffieu  reckons  a true  calyx,  as  above.  Stamens  definite  in 
number,  rarely  indefinite,  inferted  into  the  lower  or  the 
upper  part  of  the  calyx,  oppofite  to  its  fegments ; their 
filaments  ufually  diltind,  rarely  combined,  with  diftind 
two-celled  anthers.  In  a few  cafes  the  germens  are  more 
than  one,  fuperior,  with  the  fame  number  of  Jlyles  and  of 
Jligmas,  each  germen  becoming  a caffule  of  one  cell,  either 
with  a Angle  feed  or  with  feveral,  m which  latter  cafe  the 
capfuie  confifts  internally  of  two  valves,  to  whofe  margins 
the  feeds  are  annexed.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
germen  is  folitary,  either  fuperior  or  inferior ; the  fyle  foli- 
tary,  rarely  three,  or  wanting  ; figma  Ample,  or  divided ; 
fruit  pulpy,  or  capfular,  of  three  cells,  containing  three  or 
many  feeds  ; fometimes  two  of  the  cells  prove  abortive,  and 
one  feed  only  of  the  whole  is  perfected.  The  feeds  of  the 
pnlpy  kinds  are  attached  to  the  internal  angle  of  their  cells  ; 
in  thofe  furniffied  with  capfules,  ufually  of  three  valves,  they 
are  inferted  here  and  there,  upon  the  margin  of  an  elevated 
receptacle,  conftituting  the  partition,  in  the  middle  of  each 
valve,  and  feparating  along  with  it.  The  corculum  is  fmall, 
in  a large  horny  albumen. 

The  orders  of  this  clafs  are  eight,  Palma.  Afparagi, 
Junci , Lilia , Bromclia,  Afphodeli , Narcifli  and  J rides. 


The  fame  author  thus  charaderizes  the  Palma.  Calyx 
in  fix  deep  fegments,  often  permanent,  the  three  outer  feg. 
ments  often  fmalleft.  Stamens  fix,  rarely  more  or  fewer, 
inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  fegments  of  the  calyx,  or 
rather  perhaps  into  a glandular  body  fituated  beneath  the 
germen,  their  filaments  often  combined  at  the  bottom* 
Germen  fuperior,  Ample,  rarely  three-fold  (in  Chamarops) ; 
fyle  one  or  three  ; figma  fimple  or  three-cleft.  Fruit  a berry, 
or  a drupa,  in  the  latter  cafe  internally  reticulated,  each  of 
one  or  three  cells,  and  with  one  or  three  bony  feeds.  Corcu- 
lum very  fmall,  in  a cavity  at  the  bafe  or  fide,  rarely  at  the 
bafe,  of  a large  albumen,  which  is  at  firft  foft  and  eatable, 
but  fubfequently  hardened  and  horny. 

The  fem  is  fimple,  cylindrical,  like  the  trunk  of  a tree, 
(hrubby  or  arborefeent,  either  fcaly  with  the  permanent 
bafes  of  the  leaves,  or  rough  with  the  circular  fears  where 
the  bafes  of  old  leaves  have  been.  Leaves  terminal,  crowded, 
alternate,  (heathing  at  their  bafe ; the  young  ones  folded, 
and  either  covered  or  furrounded  with  the  reticulated  (heaths 
of  laft  year’s  leaves,  remaining  between  their  bafes.  Spadix 
central  among  the  leaves,  terminal,  many-flowered,  either 
fimple,  or  more  frequently  branched,  each  branch  accom- 
panied by  a pair  of  Jhealhs,  and  the  whole  enfolded  in  one 
very  large  common  Jheath,  moftly  fimple,  rarely  of  feveral 
leaves.  Flowers  either  dioecious  or  monoecious,  but  perhaps 
from  the  abortion  of  one  or  other  of  the  organs  of  impreg- 
nation in  each  j the  fexes  fituated  on  the  fame  fpadix  or  on 
a feparate  one ; rarely  hermaphrodite,  each  flower  accom- 
panied by  two  (hort  (heaths. 

Mr.  Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  266,  remarks  that 
the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  (or  united),  though  often 
polygamous,  and  that  the  famens  in  fome  of  the  polygamous 
palms  are  indefinite  in  number.  The  fem,  when  (hrubby, 
is  fometimes  branched.  The  fame  author  adds  that  Palma 
are  certainly  widely  removed  from  Gramina,  having  appa- 
rently more  affinity  to  the  Junci , through  the  medium  ol 
Xerotes  and  Flagellaria. 

This  order  is  divided  into  two  fedions,  according  to  the 
ftrudure  of  the  foliage. 

1.  Leaves  pinnate,  contains  Calamus,  Phoenix , Areca, 
Elate,  Cocos,  Elais,  Caryota,  Nipa ; to  which  Willdenow 
has  added  Geonoma,  and  Brown  Seaforthia  ; fee  thofe 
articles. 

a.  Leaves  palmate,  or  fan-(haped.  comprehends  Corypha, 
Licuala,  Latania  of  Commerfon,  Boraffus,  which  Juffieu  is 
pleafed  to  call  Lontarus  after  the  example  of  Rumphius, 
and  Chamxrofs  ; to  which  are  to  be  added  Thrinax  of 
Swartz,  and  Rhafis  of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  fee  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  473  ; as  wellas  Livistona,  Brown 
Prodr.  267  ; fee  that  article. 

Of  the  internal  ftrudure  of  the  Palma  we  have  already 
given  fome  idea,  in  fpeaking  of  the  great  natural  clafs  to 
which  they  belong.  (See  Monocotyledones.)  The  follow- 
ing account  of  their  vegetation,  extraded  from  Desfon- 
taines,  is  publiffied  in  Lamarck’s  Did.  v.  4.  701. 

“ When  the  feed  of  a Palm-tree  is  committed  to  the 
earth,  the  leaves  unfold  in  fucceffion,  and  increafe  in  number, 
during  four  or  five  years.  The  crown  of  the  root  dilates  in 
the  fame  proportion.  The  bulb,  formed  by  the  re-union  of 
the  footllalks  of  the  leaves,  fwells  infenfibly,  its  folidity 
gradually  augments,  and  at  length  the  (tern  rifes  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  of  the  fiill  diameter  that  it  ever  will 
acquire.  The  leaves,  produced  every  fpring,  originate  al- 
ways from  the  fummit.  The  older  ones,  (landing  below  the 
others,  gradually  dry  up,  and,  on  feparating  from  the  Hera, 
leave  behind  them  circular  impreffions,  which  furrow  its 
furface,  and  mark  the  years  of  its  age,  as  long  as  it  con- 
1 tinues 
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miles  to  grow.  The  ftem  is  exa&ly  cylindrical  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  if  its  meafure  be  taken  at  different  periods, 
no  increafe  of  diameter  will  ever  be  difcovered.  This  faft 
did  not  efcape  Kaempfer.”  The  fame  able  writer  remarks 
neverthelefs,  that  Palm-trees  are  liable  to  accidental  irregu- 
larities in  their  growth,  either  from  a deficiency  of  nourifh- 
ment,  whence  they  become  flender  in  that  portion  of  their 
Hems  elongated  under  fuch  circumftances ; or  from  a fuper- 
abundance  of  food,  whence  the  new  part  proves  of  a greater 
diameter  than  the  old  ; for  the  latter  retains,  in  both  cafes, 
its  original  dimenlions.  Such  being  the  mode  of  increafe 
in  the  plants  of  this  natural  order,  and  their  duration  very 
long,  amounting  fometimes  to  800  years  or  more,  no  wonder 
that  they  attain  an  extraordinary  degree  of  elevation,  much 
exceeding  the  generality  of  trees,  though  fcarcely  equal  to 
the  Norfolk  Ifland  Pine.  (SccDombeya)  Yet,  notwith- 
Handing  this  great  loftinefs  of  growth,  botanifts  have  doubted 
whether  they  ftridtly  ought  to  be  denominated  trees  or  herbs. 
They  certainly  have  not  the  proper  trunk,  gradually  aug- 
mented by  fucceflive  annual  concentric  layers,  which  is 
charafterillic  of  a tree  or  Ihrub.  Their  annual  circles  of 
leaves  all  fpringin  reality  from  the  root,  or  at  leaft  from  its 
Angularly  protruded  crown ; but  fo  little  of  any  fuch  pro- 
trufion  is  difcernible  in  herbaceous  plants,  which  die  down 
to  the  furface  of  the  earth  every  winter,  that  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  Palm  tribe  is  abundantly  marked. 
Linnaeus,  not  knowing  whether  to  call  their  foliage  leaves, 
adopted  the  term  front,  a frond  or  bough  ; but,  as  it  feems 
to  us,  without  any  necefiity.  That  they  were,  by  the  an- 
cients, very  improperly  termed  branches,  we  readily  allow, 
but  the  objections  that  “ they  have  no  bud  for  the  following 
year,  neither  have  they  the  fubftance  of  leaves,  nor  do  they, 
like  leaves,  all  wither  and  fall  off  together,”  fee  Linn.  Pm- 
led-  in  Ord.  Nat.  23,  appear  to  us  very  unfatisfaCtory. 
They  have,  in  faCt,  a central  bud,  like  trees  of  tropical 
countries,  though  not  the  fcaly  hybernacula  appropriated  to 
thofe  of  cold  climates  ; their  fubftance  is  much  like  that  of 
a variety  of  other  leaves  ; and  they  fall  off  in  fucceffion,  like 
the  foliage  of  other  evergreen  plants.  When  their  whole 
fummit  is  cut  off,  the  plant  perilhes,  they  having  no  power 
of  producing  lateral  buds. 

The  botanical  arrangement  of  Palm a was,  in  the  early 
days  of  Linnaeus,  a work  of  confiderable  difficulty.  Tour- 
nefort  had  diftinguilhed  no  proper  genera  in  this  order,  nor 
Plumier  more  than  one.  So  imperfeft  were  the  accounts 
of  their  flowers  in  early  botanical  works,  and  lo  impofiib:e 
was  it  for  the  author  of  the  fexual  fyftem  to  procure  accefs, 
in  moft  inftances,  to. the  reality,  that  he  could  not  afeertain 
enough  of  their  ftru&ure  to  refer  more  than  a very  few  to 
his  ciaffes  and  orders ; hence  he  affembled  as  many  as  he 
knew  of  the  family,  in  an  appendix  to  his  fyftem,  except 
Calamus,  of  whofe  relationlhip  to  the  reft  he  was  not  aware. 
Linnaeus,  on  the  other  hand,  confounded  with  the  Palma 
Cyceu  and  Zamia,  which  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Filices, 
though  properly  diftindt  from  both.  Thefe  genera  are 
now  referred  by  Pearfon  and  Brown  to  a feparate  order, 
under  the  name  of  Cycadea.  See  Br.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl. 
v.  I.  346. 

Mutis  paid  great  attentlbn  to  the  Palma  of  South  Ame- 
rica, but  his  remarks  and  defenptions  have  only  in  part 
reached  us.  Dr.  Roxburgh’s  work,  on  the  plants  of  Coro- 
mandel, has  thrown  much  light  on  the  Eaft  Indian  Palms, 
Thunberg  has,  long  ago,  afeertained  fo  much  of  their  fruc- 
tification, a9  to  refer  moft  of  the  eftablilhed  genera  to  their 
places  in  the  Linnsean  artificial  fyftem,  where  they  chiefly 
belong  to  the  clafs  Hexandria , like  their  near  relations  the 
Liliacea.  The  native  country  of  the  greater  part  of  the 


Palma  is  within  the  tropics.  The  requifite  degree  of  heat, 
and  the  fpace,  which  they  occupy  in  a hot-houfe,  as  well 
as  their  tardy  growth,  and  backwardnefs  in  flowering,  render 
them  difficult  of  cultivation,  and  prevent  their  being  general 
in  colle&ions.  *The  ftoves  of  the  late  marchionefs  of  Rock- 
ingham at  Hillingdon  were  fplendidly  furnifhed  with  fome  of 
thefe  Princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  are  thofe  at 
Kew,  and  the  long  eftablilhed  ones  of  J.  Blackburn,  efq. 
at  Orford,  Lancalhire. 

PALMAJOLA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of  Italy.  N.  lat.  42°  53'. 
E.  long,  cf  35'. 

PALMAR,  a river  of  Africa,  in  Benin,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  6^  25'.  E.  long.  30. 

Palmar  Point,  a cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa.  S. 
lat.  53  30'. 

Palmar,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  audience  of 
Quito;  40  miles  S.W.  of  Riabamba. 

PALMA  RI A,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  43  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Naples ; 3 miles  W.  from 
the  ifland  of  Ponza.  N.  lat.  40°  58'.  E.  long.  120  53'. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of 
Genoa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Spezza ; 8 mices  S. 
of  Spezza.  N.  lat.  44°  4'.  E.  long.  90  40'. 

PALMARIGI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto;  3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Otranto. 

PALMA RIS  Longus  et  Brevis,  in  Anatomy,  two  mufcles 
of  the  fore-arm.  See  Fascia. 

Palmaris  Fafcia.  See  Fascia. 

PALMAROLA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  coaft  of  Naples,  about  three  miles 
long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  very  narrow ; 4 miles  W.  of 
Ponza.  N.  lat.  41 0 3'.  E.  long.  12°  5 5'. 

PALMAS,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Peru.  N.  lat.  40  35'. — Alfo,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman;  30  miles  S.  of  St. 
Miguel  de  Tucuman. — Alfo,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands, 
near  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Mindanao. — Alfo,  a river  of 
Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  Campechy,  N-  lat.  18* 
20'.  W.  long.  940  201. — Alfo,  a town  of  North  America, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Nicas  and  Sauceda,  in 
New  Bifcay,  and  which,  thus  united,  traverfes  the  province 
of  New  Leon,  and  then  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  N. 
lat.  25°.  W.  long.  98  56'. 

Palmas,  or  Palmez,  the  chief  town  of  Gornera,  one  of 
the  Canary  iflands. 

Palmas,  Cape,  a cape  of  Africa,  on  the  Grain  coaft, 
N.  lat.  40  30'.  W.  long.  7 : 41  '- 

PALMATED-Roots,  in  Botany,  are  tuberofe  roots 
of  a flattifh  (hape,  and  divided  into  feveral  oblong  and 
flender  branches,  refembling  fo  many  fingers.  Of  this 
fort  are  the  roots  of  fome  of  the  orchis  kind,  called  hence 
palmated. 

Palmat ZT)-S tones,  Palmati  Lapides , in  Natural  Hijlttry, 
a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a fort  of  ftones,  which  were 
always  found  of  the  lhape  of  a hand  with  its  fingers.  They 
were  frequent  in  Spain  ; and  fome,  which  were  found  of  a 
fine  black,  were  reputed  to  be  a kind  of  marble.  The 
greater  number  were  white,  and  were  compofed  of  the 
matter  of  one  of  the  fofter  and  lefs  beautiful  quarry- 
ftones. 

PALMATIAN  Horses,  in  the  Manege,  Cappadocian 
horfes,  which,  together  with  th n Hermagenian,  were  reckoned 
the  nobleft  and  firft  in  merit.  They  were  fo  prized,  that 
they  were  devoted  to  the  foie  nfe  and  pleafure  of  the  em- 
perors, and  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  fold  without  ex- 
press licence  or  permilfion,  With  the  Palmatian  and  Her. 
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mageniati  horfes  it  was  ufual  to  couple  Phrygian  mares  ; and 
the  produce  of  this  mixture,  efpecially  if  derived  from  the 
horfes  of  Argseus,  a mountain  in  Cappadocia,  were  thought 
the  fineft  and  beft  for  the  labours  of  the  circus,  to  which 
they  were  always  pre-eminently  devoted,  both  at  Conftan- 
tinople  and  at  Rome.  The  Palmatian  horfes  owe  their 
name  to  a perfon  called  Palmatus  or  Palmatius,  who  was 
rich  in  a mod  valuable  breed  of  horfes,  whofe  poffeffions 
being  feized  and  confifcated,  his  horfes  were  appropriated  to 
thy  emperor,  and  formed  the  mod  valuable  part  of  the  grex 
dominicus,  or  imperial  ftables.  Palmatius  is  faid  to  have 
refided  at  Andibilis,  a town  of  Cappadocia,  not  far  from 
mount  Taurus;  and  living  in  a country  productive  of  fine 
horfes,  by  his  knowledge  and  care  he  raifed  fo  generous  a 
breed,  that  they  have  at  the  fame  time  perpetuated  his  fame 
and  their  own.  The  Hermagenian  horfes  were  reckoned 
next,  if  not  equal  in  repute,  to  the  Palmatian  race.  Thefe 
were  fo  denominated  from  Hermagenes  Ponticus,  who  was 
a general  of  horfe  under  the  emperor  Conftantius,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  diftinguifhed  kind 
of  horfes,  whofe  praifes  have  defcended  to  thefe  times.  Be- 
renger’s  Hiftory,  &c.  of  Horfemanfhip,  vol.  i. 

PALMATUM  Folium,  in  Botany , a Palmate  Leaf, 
is,  like  thofe  of  the  Common  Fig,  and  the  Alcea  Jicifolia, 
with  feveral  of  the  Mallow  tribe,  deeply  divided  into  oblong 
finger-like  fegments ; but  ftill  fo  as  to  leave  an  entire  por- 
tion, like  the  palm  of  the  hand,  of  greater  or  lefs  extent,  at 
the  bafe.  See  Leaf. 

PALM  AW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 24  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Rogonatpour.  N.  lat.  230  13’.  E.  long.  86° 
54'- 

PALMEIRA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Perfian  gulf,  near 
cape  Bardiftan. 

PALMELA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftramadura,  with 
a caftle  on  a rock  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Setuval. 

PALMER,  in  our  Ancient  Writers,  is  ufed  for  a pilgrim, 
and  fometimes  for  a croife,  on  account  of  a ftaff  made  of  the 
palm-tree,  which  they  ever  afterwards  bore  as  a badge  of 
their  devotion.  See  Pilgrim  and  Croises. 

Palmer,  in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Hamp- 
(hire  county,  Maffachufetts,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Chickapee 
river,  and  bounded  eaftward  by  Weftern  or  Worcefter 
county;  incorporated  in  1752,  and  containing  1039  in- 
habitants. 

PALMER  A,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  ealt  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Formentera.  N.  lat.  38^  42'.  E.  long.  i°  30'. 

PALMERIN,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Beol,  where  is  a 
mart  for  hides  and  teeth.  N.  iat.  i3°5o'.  W.  long.  160 
21'. 

PALMERO,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  cf  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia.  N.  lat.  39"  40'.  E.  long.  90  56'. 

PALMERSTON,  Cape,  a cape  on  the  north-eaft  coaft 
of  New  Holland.  S.  lat.  21°  30'.  W.  long.  210°  54'. 

Palmerston’s  IJland,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  difcovered  by  captain  Cook  in  June  1774.  In  the 
“ Miffionary  Voyage,”  it  is  defcribed  as  a group  of  fmall 
iflets,  eight  or  nine  in  number,  connected  together  by  a reef 
of  coral  rocks,  and  lying  in  a direction  nearly  circular. 
Captain  Wilfon  and  fome  of  his  companions  landed  upon 
one  of  thefe  ifles,  which  is  not  a mile  in  circuit,  and  which, 
at  high  water,  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  The  foil  is  coral  fand,  with  an  upper  ftra- 
tum  of  blackilh  mould,  produced  from  rotten  vegetables. 
The  inner  area  of  the  iflet  is  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees, 
which,  decaying  and  falling,  form  a thick  underwood. 
They  faw  a number  of  men  of  war  birds,  tropic  birds,  and 
boobies.  Among  the  trees  there  was  plenty  of  red  crab?, 
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dragging  after  them  a fhell  in  form  of  a periwinkle,  but 
larger,  being  in  diameter  about  two  or  three  inches.  When 
they  ran  along  the  ground,  they  only  put  their  claws  out ; 
but  being  touched,  they  withdrew  themfelves  wholly  into 
their  fhell.  Here  they  faw  the  fubmarine  grotto,  defcribed 
in  Cook’s  Third  Voyage.  At  one  part  of  the  reef  which 
bounds  the  lakes  within,  almoft  even  with  the  furface,  there 
is  a large  bed  of  coral,  which  affords  a moll  enchanting 
profpeCt.  Its  bafe,  which  is  fixed  to  the  fhore,  extends  fo 
far  that  it  cannot  be  feen,  fo  that  it  appears  to  be  fufpended 
in  the  water.  The  refulgence  of  the  fun,  when  the  fea  is 
unruffled,  expofed  to  view  the  various  forts  of  coral  in  the 
molt  beautiful  order ; fome  parts  luxuriantly  branching  into 
the  water,  others  appearing  in  a vaft  variety  of  figures,  and 
the  whole  heightened  by  fpangles  of  the  richeft  colours, 
glowing  from  a number  of  large  clams  interfperfed  in  every 
part.  This  fcene  was  much  improved  by  the  multitude  of 
fifhes  that  gently  glided  along,  feemingly  with  the  moil 
perfeft  fecurity  : their  colours  were  the  mod  beautiful  that 
can  be  imagined,  blue,  yellow,  black,  red,  &c.  far  excelling 
any  thing  that  can  be  produced  by  art.  Our  navigators 
obferve,  that  no  traces  appear  of  this  ifland’s  ever  having 
been  inhabited.  S.  lat.  180  4'.  W.  long., 163®  10'. 

PALMETTO,  in  Botany.  See  Cham^erops. 

Palmetto-/? oyfl/,  a name  given  by  Ligou  to  a tree  of 
the  palm  kind.  Its  trunk  is  very  tall  and  ftraight,  and 
hollowed  regularly  in  the  centre ; yet  fo  tough,  that  it  i» 
never  blown  down,  nor  deftroyed  by  ftorms.  It  is  re- 
commended for  making  long  telefcopes  for  celeltial  obferva- 
tions. 

Palmetto,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Chriftopher,  fituated  on  a bay  to  which  it  gives  name ; 
3 miles  W.  of  Baffe-Terre. 

Palmetto  Point , a cape  on  the  north  coaft  of  Jamaica. 
N.  lat.  18’  18'.  W.  long.  76:  20'. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the 
fouth  coaft  of  Jamaica.  N.  lat.  180  7'.  W.  long.  77°57'. 

PALMIERI,  Matteo,  in  Biography,  an  Italian  man 
of  letters,  born  at  Florence  about  1405,  wa3  defcended 
from  an  ancient  and  illuflrious  family,  and  educated  in  the 
fciences  and  learned  languages  under  the  ablelt  mailers.  In 
1437  he  was  prefent,  in  fome  public  capacity,  at  the  general 
council  of  Florence.  He  was  feveral  times  entrulled  by  his 
fellow-citizens  with  offices  of  magiftracy,  and  rofe  to  the 
fupreme  dignity  of  gonfalonier  of  juftice.  He  was  likevvife 
appointed  feveral  times  to  important  embaffies  to  the  popes, 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples,  the 
republic  of  Sienna,  and  other  Hates.  He  died  in  1475,  at 
the  age  of  70.  As  a literary  man,  his  moll  coufiderable 
work  was  a Chronicle  from  the  creation  down  to  his  own 
times.  He  alfo  wrote  “ The  Life  of  Niccolo  Acciajuoli,” 
which  has  been  publilhed  by  Muratori ; as  likewife  has  his 
book,  “ De  Captivitate  Piforum  ;”  and  a work  in  form  of 
a dialogue,  “ Della  Vita  Civile,”  feveral  times  printed  and 
tranflated  into  French.  The  Chronicle,  already  mentioned, 
was  continued  to  the  year  1482,  by  a native  of  Pifa,  very 
nearly  his  namefake,  viz.  Mattea  Paimieri,  who  was  apof- 
tclic  fecretary,  and  died  in  1483. 

PALMINOPOS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
New  Caftile;  25  miles  N.N.W,  of  Cuenca. 

PALMIPEDES,  Web-footed,  in  Ornithology,  the 
name  of  an  order  of  birds  living  about  waters,  and  furnilhed 
by  nature  with  feet  for  fwimming. 

This  order  correfponds  to  the  Anferes  of  Linnaeus,  and 
comprehends  two  divifions,  viz.  thofe  with  long  legs,  and 
thofe  with  Ihort  legs.  The  characters  of  the  former  are, 
that  the  body  is  conical  and  fomewhat  flattened ; the  thighs 
are  naked  on  their  lower  halves  ; the  legs  are  very  long ; the 
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feet  are  fitted  for  wading ; and  the  toes  are  only  conne&ed 
together  at  their  pofterior  parts  by  a membrane,  fo  that  they 
are  “ femipalmati.”  Thefe  birds  moftly  pair  in  breeding 
time,  and  build  their  nefts  on  the  ground.  They  feed  in 
the  water,  on  fmall  fifhes  and  various  infeCts ; and,  efpecially 
when  young,  are  good  food.  The  fecond  divifion  compre- 
hends thofe  called  “ palmati,”  the  chara&ers  of  which  are, 
that  the  bill  is  fmooth,  covered  with  a membranous  fkin, 
and  increafing  in  fize  towards  the  point.  The  feet  are  fitted 
for  fwimming,  having  fhcirt  legs,  which  are  thin,  or  com- 
preffed  laterally ; and  the  toes  are  all  connefted,  to  their 
ends,  by  an  interpofed  membrane.  Thefe  birds  are  moftly 
polygamous,  one  male  affociating  with  many  females.  They 
build  thetr  nefts  chiefly  on  the  ground,  and  the  mother 
feldom  takes  any  trouble  in  feeding  the  young,  which  are 
very  foon  able  to  provide  for  themfelves.  They  live  very 
much  in  the  water,  feeding  on  aquatic  plants,  fifhes,  and 
other  fubftances  ; and  their  flefh  has  generally  a rancid  fifhy 
flavour.  To  the  former  divifion  belong  the  avofet,  courier, 
and  flamingo ; and  to  the  latter,  the  duck,  merganfer  duck, 
penguin,  petrel,  albatrofs,  pelican,  darter,  tropicker,  guil- 
lemot, diver,  gull,  tern,  and  fkimmer. 

PALMIPES,  among  the  Romans,  along  meafure,  con- 
taining a foot  and  a palm,  or  five  palms ; and  was  lefs  than 
the  cubit  by  one  palm. 

PALMIRAS,  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  on  the  coaft  of  Cattack,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
anciently  called  “ Promontorium  Calingon.”  N.  lat.  20° 
44'.  E.  long.  87°  5'. 

PALMISTRY,  a kind  of  divination,  performed  by  in- 
fpefting  the  lines  and  marks  of  the  hands  and  fingers ; called 
alfo  chiromancy  ; which  fee. 

PALMO,  in  Commerce , a long  meafure  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  At  Genoa,  the  palmo  correfponds  to  109^ 
French  lines,  or  9|§  Englifh  inches.  The  canna  is  of  three 
forts ; the  canna  piccola,  ufed  by  tradefmen  and  manufac- 
turers, = 9 palmi,  or  87^  Englifh  inches  ; the  canna  groffa, 
ufed  by  merchants,  = 12  palmi,  or  1 i6r‘s  Englifh  inches; 
and  the  canna,  ufed  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  = 10  palmi,  or 
97^  Englifh  inches. 

In  P.  rtugal,  the  palmo  is  equal  8 pollegadas  = 8.64 
Englifh  inches ; each  pollegada  or  inch  is  divided  into  12 
linhas  or  lines,  and  each  linha  into  10  pontos  or  points. 
This  is  called  the  “ palmo  de  cravd  ra,”  or  ftandard  fpan, 
being  the  legal  meafure  of  the  kingdom  ; and  all  other  mea- 
fures,  derived  from  it,  are  likewife  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame 
term.  See  Vara  and  Portugal.  For  the  palmo  of 
Spain,  fee  Spain.  See  alfo  Tables  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures. 

PALMS,  among  Botanifls,  white  buds  (hooting  out  of 
willows,  or  fallows,  before  the  leaf;  of  the  expanfions 
of  which  the  flowers  of  that  tree  are  formed. 

Palms,  IJle  of  in  Geography , a narrow  ifland  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Senegal,  about  fix 
mi'es  in  length. 

PALM-SUNDAY,  Dominica  Palmarum,  the  Sun- 
day next  before  Eaft  Sunday  ; or  the  laft  Sunday  in  Lent. 

It  has  been  thus  called  from  the  primitive  days,  on  ac- 
count of  a pious  ceremony  then  in  ufe,  of  bearing  palms,  in 
memory  of  the  triumphant  entry  of  Jefus  Chrift  into  Jeru- 
faiem,  eight  days  before  the  fealt  of  the  paffover,  deferibed 
by  St.  Matthew,  chap.  xxi.  St.  Mark,  chap.  xi.  and  St. 
Luke,  chap.  xix. 

The  ancients  had  other  names  for  this  day.  For,  1.  They 
called  it  Dominica  Compctentium , i.  e.  Sunday  of  the  Co;npe- 
taites ; becaufe,  on  that  day,  the  catechumens  came  to  afk 


the  bifhop  leave  to  be  admitted  to  baptifm,  which  was  con. 
ferred  the  Sunday  following. 

They  had  alfo  then  given  them  the  fymbol,  or  credo,  to 
get  off  by  heart,  to  be  repeated  to  the  bifhop  in  the  cere- 
mony of  baptifis. 

2.  They  called  it  Capiti’uvium,  the  Sunday  of  wafhing 
the  head ; becaufe  thofe  who  were  to  be  baptized  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  were  prepared  by  wafhing  their  heads  on 
this  day. 

Some  time  afterwards  they  called  it  Indulgence  Sunday , 
becaufe  the  emperors  and  patriarchs  ufed  to  diftribute  gifts 
on  that  day. 

PALMULARII,  more  properly  called  Parmularii, 
in  Antiquity,  a fort  of  gladiators,  who  fought  armed  with  a 
fort  of  little  buckler,  called  parma  ; which  fee. 

PALMYRA,  Ruins  of,  or  Palmyrene  Ruins,  in  An- 
cient and  Modern  Geography,  are  the  ruins  of  a famous  city 
of  this  name,  fituate  in  a defert  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of 
Damafcus,  about  48  leagues  from  Aleppo,  and  as  far  from 
Damafcus,  85  miles  weft  from  the  Euphrates,  and  about 
1 17  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  N.  lat.  340  29'. 
E.  long.  38"  48'.  This  city  appears  to  have  been  originally 
built  by  Solomon,  and  called  Tadmor.  (1  Kings,  ix.  18. 
2 Chron.  viii.  4.)  Jofephus  affures  us,  that  this  was  the 
fame  city  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  afterwards  called 
Palmyra  ; and  it  is  ftill  called  Tadmor  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
country.  But  many  circumftances,  befides  the  ftyle  of  the 
buildings,  render  it  probable  that  the  prefent  ruins  are  not 
thofe  of  the  city  built  by  Solomon,  though  neither  hiftory 
nor  tradition  mention  the  building  of  any  other. 

The  feite  of  Palmyra  is  one  of  thofe  few  cultivated  fpots, 
which  rife  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia  and  of  Egypt,  like  iflands 
out  of  the  fandy  ocean.  ( See  Oasis.)  The  name  of  Tad- 
mor, or  Palmyra,  by  its  fignification  in  the  Syrian,  as  well 
as  in  the  Latin  language,  denoted  the  multitude  of  palm- 
trees  which  afforded  (hade  and  verdure  to  that  temperate 
region.  It  is  needlefs,  therefore,  to  recur  to  the  etymo- 
logies, fuggefted  by  Hefychius  and  Dr.  Halley  (ubi  infra). 
The  air  on  this  fpot  was  pure,  and  the  foil,  watered  by 
forr.e  invaluable  fprings,  was  capable  of  producing  fruits,  as 
well  as  corn.  A place  poffeffed  of  fuch  Angular  advantages, 
aHd  fituated  at  a convenient  diftance  between  the  gulf  of 
Perfia  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  foon  frequented  by  the 
caravans,  which  conveyed  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  rich  commodities  of  India.  Palmyra 
infenfibly  increafed  into  an  opulent  and  independent  city, 
and,  connecting  the  Roman  and  the  Parthian  monarchies  by 
the  mutual  benefits  of  commerce,  was  fuffered  to  obferve  an 
humble  neutrality,  till  at  length,  after  the  victories  of 
Trajan,  the  little  republic  funk  into  the  bofom  of  Rome, 
and  flourifhed  more  than  150  years  in  the  fubordinate 
though  honourable  rank  of  a colony.  It  was  during  that 
peaceful  period,  if  we  may  judge  from  a few  remaining  in- 
icriptions,  that  the  wealthy  Palmyrenians  conftruCted  thofe 
temples,  palaces,  and  porticoes  of  Grecian  architecture, 
whofe  ruins,  fcattered  over  an  extent  of  feveral  miles,  have 
attracted  the  curiofity  of  our  travellers. 

Hiftory  is  filent  as  to  the  fate  and  circumftances  of  this 
city  during  the  great  revolutions  in  the  feveral  empires  of 
the  Eaft  ; but  it  may  well  be  fuppofed,  than  fo  advanced  a 
garrifon  as  this  was,  being  above  300  miles  from  Jerufalem, 
continued  not  long  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  Jews,  who  imme- 
diately after  Solomon  fell  into  civil  diffention,  and  divided 
their  force  ; fo  that,  without  doubt,  it  fubmitted  to  the 
Babylonian  and  Perfian  me  archies,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Macedonians,  under  Alexander  and  the  Seleucidae.  But 
when  the  Romans  advanced  to  thefe  parts,  and  the  Parthians 
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feemed  to  put  a flop  to  their  farther  eonquefts  in  the  Eaft, 
then  was  this  city  of  Palmyra,  by  reafon  of' its  fituation, 
being  a frontier,  and  in  the  midft  of  a vaft  fandy  defert, 
where  armies  could  not  well  fubfift  to  reduce  it  by  force, 
courted  and  carefied  by  the  contending  princes,  and 
permitted  to  continue  a free  ftate,  a mart  or  flaple  for 
trade,  for  the  convenience  of  both  empires,  as  we  learn  from 
the  information  both  of  Appian  and  Pliny.  Palmyra  is 
firft  mentioned  by  the  Roman  hiftorians  as  a place  which 
Mark  Antony,  after  his  vi&ory  at  Philippi,  about  40  years 
B.  C.  attempted  to  plunder,  pretending  that  it  had  not 
obferveda  juft  neutrality  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians. 
When  the  Romans,  under  Trajan,  had  made  it  appear  by  his 
vi&ories,  as  we  have  already  faid,  that  there  was  no  com- 
parifon  between  their  power  and  that  of  the  Parthians 
(Trajan  having  taken  Babylon  and  Ctefiphon,  the  feat,  at 
that  time,  of  the  Parthian  empire),  the  Palmyrenes  were  in- 
duced to  declare  for  the  Romans  ; which  they  did,  by  fub- 
mitting  themfelves  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  about  the  year 
of  Chrift  130,  when  Adrian  made  his  progrefs  through 
Syria  into  Egypt.  This  magnificent  emperor,  being  highly 
delighted  with  the  fituation  and  native  ftrength  of  the  place, 
fituated  on  an  extenfive  plain,  and  furrounded  on  three  fides 
by  a long  chain  of  mountains,  determined  to  ftirnifh  it 
with  various  fplendid  edifices  and  ornaments ; and  at  this 
time  he  probably  conferred  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a 
• “ Colony  Juris  Italici,”  which,  as  we  learn  from  Ulpian,  it 
a&ually  enjoyed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  induced 
by  gratitude  to  call  themfelves  “ Hadrianopolitm.”  Many 
of  its  marble  pillars,  particularly  thofe  of  the  long  por- 
ticos, were  probably  the  gift  of  this  emperor.  In  the 
time  of  Caracalla  it  was  a Roman  colony ; and  from 
Adrian  to  Aurelian,  for  about  140  years,  it  continued  to 
flourifh  and  increafe  in  wealth  and  power  to  a very  confi- 
derable  degree;  and  the  Palmyrenes,  who  aflifted  Alexander 
Severus  againft  the  Parthians,  were  again  confpicuous  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  under  Odenathus,  who,  when  the  em- 
peror Valerian  was  taken  prifoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia, 
brought  a powerful  army  into  the  field,  recovered  Mefo- 
potamia  from  the  Perfians,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  their 
capital  city  Ctefiphon,  and  who,  for  this  fervice  to  the 
Roman  ftate,  was  made  the  aflbeiate  of  Gallienus  in  the 
empire.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Zenobia  his  queen,  who 
broke  the  alliance  with  Gallienus,  and  made  herfelf  foie 
miftrefs  of  Syria  and  Mefopotamia.  (See  the  biographical 
article  Zenobia.)  At  length  Aurelian,  having  taken 
Palmyra,  A.  D.  273,  after  a long  fiege,  by  means  of  his 
light  horfe  purfued  Zenobia,  who  had  mounted  the 
fleeteft  of  her  dromedaries,  and  had  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  about  fixty  miles  from  Palmyra,  and  having 
feized  the  princefs,  carried  her  to  Rome,  to  grace  his 
triumphs,  and  withher,  her  fecretary  Longinus,  known  for  his 
admirable  work  on  the  Sublime,  who  was  put  to  death. 
Her  capital  was  treated  with  unexpefted  lenity.  The  arms, 
horfes,  and  camels,  with  an*immenfe  treafure  of  gold,  filver, 
filk,  and  precious  ftones,  were  all  delivered  to  the  conqueror. 
The  city  revolting  in  her  abfence,  Aurelian  returned  and 
deftroyed  it,  putting  to  death  mod  of  the  inhabitants,  with- 
out regard  either  to  age  or  fex.  Little  is  known  concerning 
the  ftate  of  Palmyra  fince  the  time  of  Mahomet,  except  that 
it  was  confidered  as  a place  of  ftrength,  and  that  in  the 
12th  century  there  were  two  thoufand  Jews  in  it.  Aure- 
lian himfelf  had  lamented  the  deftru&ion  to  which  he  had 
devoted  it ; and  he  not  only  manifefted  a concern  for  the 
re  eftabliftiment  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  but  he  granted 
to  the  few  Palmyrenians,  who  had  furvived  the  flaughter 
which  he  had  ordered,  the  permifiion  of  rebuilding  and  in- 


habiting their  city.  But  it  is  eafier  to  deftroy  than  to  reftore. 
The  feat  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and  of  Zenobia,  gradually 
funk  into  an  obfeure  town,  a trifling  fortrefs,  and  at  length 
a miferable  village.  The  prefent  citizens  of  Palmyra,  con- 
fining of  thirty  or  forty  families,  have  erefted  their  mud- 
cottages  within  the  fpacious  court  of  a magnificent  temple. 

With  refpeft  to  the  ruins,  they  appear  to  be  of  two  dif- 
ferent and  diftinft  periods  ; the  oldeft  are  fo  far  decayed  as 
not  to  admit  of  menfuration,  and  feem  to  have  been  reduced 
to  that  ftate  by  the  hand  of  time ; the  other  appear  to  have 
been  broken  into  fragments  by  violence.  Of  the  inferiptions, 
none  are  earlier  than  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  none  are  later 
than  the  deftrudtion  of  the  city  by  Aurelian,  except  one, 
which  mentions  Dioclefian.  It  is  fcarcely  lefs  difficult  to 
account  for  the  fituation  of  this  city  than  for  its  magni- 
ficence ; the  mod  probable  conjedure  is,  that  as  foon  as  the 
fprings  of  Palmyra  were  difeovered  by  thofe  who  firft  tra- 
veled the  defert  in  which  it  is  fituated,  a fettlement  was 
made  there  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of 
India,  and  preferring  an  intercourfe  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  fea.  This  trade,  which  flouriftied  long 
before  the  Chriftian  era,  accounts  not  only  for  its  fituation, 
but  alfo  for  its  wealth.  As  it  lay  between  Egypt,  Perfia, 
and  Greece,  it  was  natural  to  expeft,  that  traces  of  the 
manners  and  fciences  of  thofe  nations  (hould  be  difeovered 
among  the  Palmyrenes;  who  accordingly  appear  to  have 
imitated  the  Egyptians  in  their  funeral  rites,  the  Perfians 
in  their  luxury,  ar.d  the  Greeks  in  their  buildings;  and 
therefore  the  buildings,  which  now  lie  in  ruins,  were  pro- 
bably neither  the  works  of  Solomon,  nor  of  the  Seleucida:, 
nor,  few  excepted,  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  of  the 
Palmyrenes  themfelves. 

Palmyra  was  formerly  encompafled  by  palms  and  fig-trees, 
and  covered  an  extent  of  ground,  according  to  the  Arabs, 
near  ten  miles  in  circumference ; and  might  probably  have 
been  reduced  to  its  prefent  confined  and  ruined  ftate  by 
quantities  of  fand,  driven  over  it  by  whirlwinds.  The  walls 
of  the  city  are  flanked  fquare  towers  ; and  it  is  probably  by 
their  general  direftion,  that  they  included  the  great  temple, 
and  are  three  miles  in  circumference.  But  of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  art  and  magnificence  in  this  city,  the  moft  confider- 
able  is  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  The  whole  fpace  containing 
its  ruins,  is  a fquare  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  en- 
compafled with  a (lately  wall,  and  adorned  with  pilafters 
within  and  without,  to  the  number  of  fixty-two  on  a fide. 
Within  the  court  are  the  remains  of  two  rows  of  very  noble 
marble  pillars,  thirty-feven  feet  high  ; the  temple  was  en- 
compafled with  another  row  of  pillars  fifty  feet  high  ; but 
the  temple  itfelf  was  only  thirty-three  yards  in  length,  and 
thirteen  or  fourteen  in  breadth.  This  is  now  converted  into 
a mofque,  and  ornamented  after  the  Turkifh  manner.  North 
of  this  place  is  an  obelifle,  confiding  of  feven  large  ftones, 
befides  its  capital,  and  the  wreathed  work  about  it,  about 
fifty  feet  high,  and  juft  above  the  pedeftal,  twelve  in  cir- 
cumference. Upon  this  there  was  probably  a ftatue  which 
the  Turks  have  deftroyed.  At  a fmall  diftance  there  are 
two  others,  and  a fragment  of  a third,  which  gives  reafon 
for  concluding  that  they  were  once  a continued  row.  There 
is  alfo  a piazza  forty  feet  broad,  and  more  than  half  a mile 
in  length,  inclofed  with  two  rows  of  marble  pillars,  twenty- 
fix  feet  high,  and  eight  or  nine  feet  in  compafs ; and  the 
number  of  thefe,  it  is  computed,  could  not  have  been  lefs 
than  five  hundred  and  fixty.  Near  this  piazza  appear  the 
ruins  of  a (lately  building,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a banquet- 
ing houfe,  elegantly  finilhed  with  the  bed  fort  of  marble. 
In  the  weft  fide  of  the  piazza  there  are  feveral  apertures  for 
gates  into  the  court  of  the  palace,  each  adorned  with  four 
porphyry 
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porphyry  pillars,  thirty  feet  long,  and  nine  in  circumference. 
There  are  feveral  othev  marble  pillars  differently  arranged, 
on  the  pedeftals  of  which  there  appear  to  have  been  infcrip- 
tions,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Palmyrene  languages,  which 
are  now  altogether  illegible.  Among  thefe  ruins  there  are 
alfo  many  fepulchres,  which  are  fquare  towers,  four  or  five 
ftories  high,  and  varying  in  fize  and  fplendour.  We  are 
indebted  for  an  account  of  thefe  very  magnificent  remains 
of  antiquity,  partly  to  fome  Englifh  merchants  who  vifited 
them  in  1678  and  1691,  (Phil.  Tranf.  N°  217,  218,  or 
Lowthorp’s  Abr.  vol.  iii.),  but  chiefly  to  M.  Bouverie  and 
Mr.  Dawkins,  accompanied  by  Mr.  R.  Wood,  who  travelled 
thither  in  1751.  The  refult  of  their  obfervations  was  pub- 
Jifhed  in  1753,  in  the  form  of  an  Atlas,  containing  fifty- 
feven  copper  plates,  admirably  executed.  Since  this  pub- 
lication, it  is  univerfally  acknowledged  that  antiquity  has 
left  nothing,  either  in  Greece  or  Italy,  to  be  compared  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra. 

Palmyra,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  America,  and  the 
only  port  of  entry  and  delivery  in  the  ftate  of  Tenneffee  ; fo 
conftituted  by  a law’  of  the  United  States  in  1797  ; fituated 
on  the  fouth  bank  of  Cumberland  river. 

PALNAUD,  a country  of  Hindooftan,  which  is  a dif- 
tricf  belonging  to  the  Carnatic,  but  fituated  towards  the 
Kifinah  river,  on  the  W.  of  Guntoor.  The  principal  place 
in  it  is  Timerycotta. 

PALO,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Leyta. 
N.  lat.  11  1 5'.  E.  long.  124°  55'. — Alfo,  a cape  on  the 
coalt  of  Albania  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Durazzo. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bari ; 3 miles  W.  of 
Bittetto. — Alfo,  a town  in  Patrimonio,  on  the  fea-coaft,  de- 
fended by  a ftrong  caftle  ; 13  miles  W.N.W.  of  Rome. 

Palo,  Cape , a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Albania,  in  the 
Adriatic.  N.  lat.  41°  44'.  E.  long.  190  io'. 

PALOCZA,  a town  of  Hungary;  11  miles  E.  of 
Szeben. 

PALOMAR,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon;  22  miles 
N.  of  Teruel. 

P ALOMBARA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  ; 5 miles 
N.E.  of  Capua. 

PALOMERA,  or  Palumaria,  a fea-port  town  on  the 
N.E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Majorca.  The  port  is  covered 
by  a rocky  ifland,  called  by  the  ancients  “ Columbria.” 
Some  coral  has  been  found  on  this  coaft,  and  in  the  rocks. 

PALOMINOS,  fmall  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  three 
miles  W.  of  St.  Lawrence  ifland. 

PALONGOLA,  a town  of  Congo,  on  the  Lelanda ; 
2 miles  S.  of  St.  Salvador. 

PALONGONG,  a town  of  Matamba ; 70  miles  S.E. 
of  St.  Maria  de  Matamba. 

PALOS,  a gulf  in  the  ftraits  of  Macaffar,  near  the  W. 
coaft  of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  o°  24'.  E.  long.  1 19°  15'.— Alfo,  a 
town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Celebes,  in  a bay  to  which  it  gives 
name.  S.  lat.  o°  56'.  E.  long.  119°  39'.— Alfo,  a fea- 
port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tinto,  in  which  is  a tolerable  harbour  formed  by  the 
tide.  In  the  year  1492  Columbus  failed  from  this  port,  on 
his  firft  voyage  for  the  difeovery  of  the  new  world  ; 2 miles 
S.  of  Moguer.  N.  lat.  370  \d . W.  long.  6°  58'. 

Palos,  Cape,  a cape  of  Spain,  on  the  coaft  of  Murcia. 
N.  lat.  370  37'  W.  long.  £48'. 

P A LOTT  A,  a town  of  Hungary,  with  a caftle,  and  for- 
tified with  a high  wall  and  a moat;  8 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Stuhl- Weifenburg . 

PALOTZA,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river  Poprat ; 
54  miles  N.  of  Cafchau. 

PALOU,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  government 


of  Diarbekir  ; 60  miles  N.  of  Diarbekir.  N.  lat.  38’  52'. 
E.  long.  39^  40'. 

PALOUE,  and  Palovea,  in  Botany.  See  Ginannia. 

PALPABLE,  fomething  that  may  be  perceived  by  the 
fenfes,  efpecialfy  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  Hence  impalpable 
powder. 

PALPEBRiE,  in  Anatomy,  the  eyelids.  See  Eye. 

Palpebr/e  Superior'ts  Levator,  a mufcle  belonging  to  the 
upper  eyelid.  See  Eye. 

PALPEBRALIS  Conjunctiva,  that  portion  of  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  eyelids.  See  Eye. 

PALPEBRARUM  Orbicularis,  a circular  mufcle, 
furrounding  the  opening  of  the  eyelids.  See  Eye. 

PALPETER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Candahar,  in 
the  Cabuliftan  ; 50  miles  E.  of  Ghizni. 

PALPITATION,  in  Medicine,  a vehement  and  inor- 
dinate aftion  of  the  heart.  This  affedtion  is  very  various  in 
refpedt  to  the  degree  of  its  violence,  and  of  the  diftrefs 
which  accompanies  it,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  a&ual  mor- 
bid changes  of  which  it  is  fymptomatic,  and  therefore  to. 
the  degree  of  impunity  or  danger  with  which  it  may  occur. 
For  it  appears  under  all  the  gradations  of  feverity,  from  the 
flight  beating  occafioned  by  adtive  exercife,  or  a fudden  emo- 
tion of  the  mind,  to  the  moft  tremendous  convulfions  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  which  are  not  only  perceptible  to  the  touch 
of  others,  but  are  obvious  to  the  fight,  and  even  fometimes 
to  the  hearing  of  by-ftanders.  It  is,  indeed,  only  to  the  more 
fevere  inftances  of  the  difeafe  to  which  the  term  is  applied 
in  a medical  view,  and  fuch  only  which  it  is  the  objeft  of 
this  article  to  deferibe. 

This  morbid  pulfation  of  the  heart  is  feldom  conftant  in 
its  Vehement  degree,  for  that  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the 
continuance  of  the  functions  of  life  ; it  fometimes  continues 
in  a minor  degree,  i.  e.  the  ordinary  a&ion  of  the  heart  is 
carried  on  with  more  force  than  is  natural,  and  with  a con- 
ftant fenfe  of  opprefiion  about  the  region  of  the  praecordia. 
But,  in  general,  the  palpitation  occurs  in  paroxyfms,  at  un- 
certain intervals,  and,  after  continuing  with  extreme  vio- 
lence for  a fliort  fpace  of  time,  then  ceafes,  the  heart  re- 
fuming its  ordinary  moderate  and  meafured  adtion. 

The  fit  of  palpitation  is  extremely  diftrelling.  It  is  ufually 
fudden  in  its  attack,  beginning  initantaneoufly  in  all  its  vio- 
lence, from  the  operation  of  very  flight  caufes,  or  frequently 
without  any  obvious  excitement.  The  flighteft  jar  of  the 
body  occafioqedby  a falfe  ftep,  or  flip  of  the  foot,  in  walk- 
ing,— any  emotion  of  the  mind, — certain  impreffions  upon 
the  ftomach,  arifing  from  flatulence,  acidity,  or  particular 
food  or  drink, — or  even  the  mere  diftention  of  the  ftomach 
by  a meal,  will  give  rife  to  the  paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are 
fubjedl  to  the  difeafe.  Sometimes  it  comes  on  in  the  night ; 
and  certain  pofitions  of  the  body,  fuch  as  lying  on  the  left 
fide,  and  comprefiing  the  heart,  will  occafionally  produce  it ; 
and,  in  other  cafes,  it  recurs  at  regular  periods,  like  the 
paroxyfm  of  an  intermittent. 

The  diftrefs  which  accompanies  the  paroxyfm,  is  not  oc- 
cafioned by  the  mere  violence  of  the  contractions  of  the 
heart,  and  by  its  blows  againft  the  ribs ; but  arifes  alfo  from 
the  complicated  fenfations  of  opprefiion  and  difturbance, 
which  are  produced  in  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  es- 
pecially in  the  brain  and  lungs,  by  the  torrents  of  blood,  ra- 
pidly and  vehemently  injedted  into  them  from  the  labouring 
heart.  The  fpafmodic  motions  of  this  vifeus  are  commonly 
vifible  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the  fufferer,  by  the 
motion  of  his  garments,  by  which  his  pulfe  may  be  counted  ; 
and  if  he  is  ftripped,  the  fucceflive  projedfion  and  collapfe, 
not  only  of  the  ribs,  but  even  of  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  and 
abdomen,  are  very  vifible.  At  the  fame  time,  the  violent 
pulfationt 
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pulfations  of  the  carotid  arteries,  and  even  of  the  jugular 
veins  in  the  neck,  which  fucceffively  elevate  the  coverings 
of  that  part,  evince  the  impetus  with  which  the  blood  is 
projected  through  them.  The  extreme  fufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient under  thefe  circumftances  are  depicted  in  his  counte- 
nance, which  is  at  once  exprelfive  of  anguifh,  oppreffion, 
helplefs  imbecility,  and  terror.  In  the  chelt,  the  fenfe  of 
fuffocation,  of  load,  and  anxiety,  often  with  acute  pain  in 
the  praecordia,  increafes  the  oppreffion  which  the  vehement 
pulfation  occafions : while  in  the  head,  the  pain  is  commonly 
moft  fevere,  and  every  ftroke  of  the  arteries  is  felt,  and  even 
heard,  like  the  blows  of  a hammer ; and  in  a fhort  time, 
confufion  of  the  fenfes,  ringing  of  the  ears,  and  giddinefs, 
enfue  ; while  the  whole  frame  fuffers  with  this  difturbance  of 
the  fenforium,  and  tinglings,  tremors,  and  fpafmodic 
twitches  of  the  limbs,  alarm  the  patient  with  the  expectation 
of  immediate  paralyfis.  At  length,  fometimes  gradually, 
but  fometimes  inftantaneoufly,  and  not  unfrequently  with 
one  mo'll  violent  ftroke,  the  heart  refumes  its  calm  and  or- 
dinary pulfations,  and  all  thefe  diftreffing  fenfations  are  im- 
mediately relieved.  As  in  all  cafes  of  violent  excitement, 
however,  the  patient  is  left  in  a ftate  of  coniiderable  lan- 
guor and  laffitude,  which  fometimes  goes  to  the  extent  of 
fyncope,  and  the  refpiration  is  for  a little  while  laborious, 
and  accompanied  with  fighing.  If,  indeed,  there  is  conii- 
derable organic  derangement,  this  oppreffed  ftate  of  refpi- 
ration continues  more  or  lefs,  together  with  anxiety  in  the 
praecordia. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  paroxyfm,  the  vehemence 
of  the  palpitation  often  varies,  being  ac  times  diminilhed, 
and  again  increafing  ; the  pulfe  is  very  various  in  different 
inftances,  fometimes  being  extremely  full  and  ftrong,  ac- 
cording with  the  aCtion  of  the  heart,  and  fometimes  re- 
markably fmall  and  feeble  ; fometimes  intermitting  and  un- 
equal, fometimes  perfectly  regular,  and  fometimes  not  cor- 
refponding  in  its  beats  with  the  pulfation  in  the  cheft.  Be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  paroxyfm,  the  extremities  often 
become  cold,  and  the  furface  of  the  body,  efpecially  of  the 
face  and  extremities,  becomes  livid,  from  the  imperfeCt 
tranfmiffion  of  blood  through  the  extreme  veffels ; fome- 
times there  are  alternate  chills  and  heats. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxyfm,  as  well  as  of  the  interval 
of  remiffion,  is  various  and  uncertain,  even  in  the  fame  indi- 
vidual. We  have  feen  the  paroxyfm  continue,  in  different  in- 
ftances, from  a few  feconds  to  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; and, 
as  to  the  interval,  which  depends  much  upon  the  accidental 
abfence  or  occurrence  of  exciting  caufes,  it  may  vary  from  a 
few  minutes  to  many  weeks  or  even  months. 

The  occurrence  of  palpitation,  whether  it  be  conftant  or 
in  paroxyfms,  as  above  defcribed,  is  always  the  confequence 
of  fome  morbid  condition  of  the  heart  itfelf  or  its  great 
Veffels,  or  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  or  of  the  general 
habit ; and  as  the  degree  of  danger,  as- well  as  the  proper 
methods  of  treatment,  can  only  be  determined  from  a clear 
view  of  the  aCtual  ftate  of  difeafe,  in  each  particular  cafe,  it 
is  neceffary  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  thefe  morbid  con- 
ditions, and  into  the  fymptoms  by  which  they  may  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  each  other. 

i . The  moft  alarming  and  dangerous  cafes  of  palpitation, 
are  thofe  which  are  connected  wiih  organic  derangement  of 
the  heart,  or  of  the  great  veffels  arifing  from  it.  Thefe  de- 
rangements occafion  palpitation  in  three  ways ; viz.  by  in- 
creafing the  irritability  of  the  heart,  by  exciting  irritation  in 
that  organ,  or  by  obftruCting  the  exit  of  the  blood  from  its 
ventricles. 

The  irritability  of  the  heart  is  increafed  by  inflammation, 
occurring  in  its  fubftance,  or  in  its  inverting  membrane  ; the 


fymptoms,  indeed,  which  belong  to  inflammation  of  the* 
heart  or  of  the  pericardium,  are  not  eafily  diftinguilhed  ; but 
as  we  have  already  defcribed  them  at  length,  we  need  not  re- 
peat them  here.  (See  Carditis.)  It  will  be  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  the  degree  of  fever  which  accompanies  the 
palpitation,  together  with  a fixed  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  will  afford  the  principal  means  of  diagnofis  of  this  va- 
riety of  the  difeafe. 

Suppofing  the  irritability  of  the  heart  to  remain  unal- 
tered, an  inordinate  irritation  may  be  excited  by  whatever 
impels  the  blood  into  it  with  unufual  force ; hence  in  fome 
individuals  palpitation  has  been  produced  by  violent  mufcular 
exertion.  It  feems  to  be  merely  by  the  irritation,  which  is 
excited  during  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  that  partial  offifications  in  the  membranes,  or  in  the 
fubltanceof  the  organ,  fometimes  give  rife  to  palpitations  ^ 
for  fuch  offifications  have  been,  in  other  cafes,  found  upon 
diffeCtion  after  death,  when  palpitation  had  not  occurred. 

But  the  moft  frequent  inftances  of  palpitation,  arifing 
from  difeafe  of  the  heart,  are  thofe  which  originate  from  ob- 
ft  ruCtion  to  the  free  exit  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricles. 
The  older  writers  have  defcribed  the  prefence  of  polypi  in  the 
heart,  as  a common  obftruCtion  of  this  fort ; but  the  mo- 
derns at’  prefent  are  inclined  to  rejeCt  fuch  a notion  alto- 
gether. It  appears  to  be  afeertained,  indeed,  that  thefe  po- 
lypi (which  are  large  maffes  of  coagulable  lymph,  nearly 
filling  up  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  extending  into  the 
neighbouring  large  veffels)  have  been  invariably  formed  after 
death,  by  the  flow  coagulation  of  the  blood.  (See  Baillie’s 
Morbid  Anat.  chap  ii.)  The  valves  of  the  heart  are  fome- 
times thickened  and  opaque,  or  nearly  cartilaginous  in  their 
texture,  and  fometimes  partially  or  entirely  converted  into 
bone  ; fo  that  they  are  no  longer  adequate  to  aCt  as  valves, 
i.  e.  to  clofe  the  paffages.  The  impediment  to  the  circulation 
becomes,  in  fuch  a cafe,  extremely  great ; for,  after  the 
ventricle  of  the  heart  has  propelled  the  blood  into  the  artery 
by  its  contraction,  and  again  relaxes  itfelf  to  receive  the  re- 
turning blood  from  the  auricle,  it  is  again  partially  filled  by 
the  reflux  of  the  former,  on  the  contraction  of  the  great  ar- 
tery, through  the  aperture  left  by  the  unclofing  valves. 
Whence  a great  ilruggle  is  occafioned  in  the  heart,  to  rid  it- 
felf of  the  load  of  accumulating  blood.  The  abfence  of 
acute  pain,  and  of  fever,  a fenfe  of  oppreffion  about  the 
heart,  and  a difficulty  of  breathing,  from  the  accumulation 
of  blood  iu  the  cheft,  will  diltinguifh  the  palpitations,  ariling 
from  difeafes  of  the  valves,  from  thofe  which  accompany 
carditis.  The  fymptoms,  however,  are  not  always  fuffi- 
ciently  clear  to  be  accurately  diftinguilhed  in  pra&ice. 

Every  caufe  of  impediment  to  the  complete  contraction 
and  evacuation  of  the  heart,  is  liable  to  produce  palpitation. 
Hence  tumours,  preffing  upon,  and  diminifhing  the  calibre 
of  the  great  arteries,  difeafe  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
themfelves,  adheiion  of  the  pericardium  round  the  heart, 
dropjy  of  the  pericardium,  aneurifm  of  the  heart  itfelf 
(though  thi3  is  a very  rare  difeafe),  or  a general  enlargement 
of  one  or  both  ventricles.  This  enlargement  of  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  heart,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  moft  common  or- 
ganic caufes  of  palpitation.  (See  the  difeafe  cifcuffed  at 
length,  under  the  article  Cardiogmus.)  The  principal 
means  of  diagnolis  in  regard  to  this  variety  of  palpitation, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  broad  and  extended  beat  under  the 
hand  applied  to  the  fide  of  the  cheft,  in  the  pulfation  being 
felt  lower,  as  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs,  and  in  a fort 
of  jarring  fenfation  given  to  the  hand  by  each  fyftole.  See 
Ferriar’s  Med.  Hilt,  and  RefleCt.  vol.  i.  p.  148. 

2.  Palpitations  of  a fevere  nature  are  fometimes  occafioned 
by  the  condition  of  organs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart,  in 
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fome  cafes  irritating  it,  in  others  obftru&ing  its  a&ion. 
When  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  impeded, 
it  neceffarily  follows,  that  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart 
will  be  opprefTed  and  overcharged ; whence  palpitations 
fometimes  occur  in  afthma,  in  peripneumony,  in  hydro- 
thorax, and  other  obftru&ions  in  the  cheft.  Diforder,  or 
even  mere  diftention  of  the  ftomach,  will  occafionally  give 
rife  to  palpitations,  efpecially  where  there  is  much  irritability 
of  the  heart,  or  any  aftual  difeafe  of  that  organ  or  its 
valves.  Thus  after  a full  meal,  or  from  the  diftention  of 
the  ftomach  by  flatulence,  this  vifcus  preffes  the  diaphragm 
upwards,  diminilhing  the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  and  therefore 
pbtlru&ing  the  circulation,  as  well  as  comprefling  the  heart ; 
it  likewife  fomewhat  comprefles  the  defcending  aorta  in  the 
abdomen,  and  thus  alfo  tends  to  impede  the  emptying  of  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Such  an  obftruftion,  though 
unperceived  in  health,  is  fufficient  to  produce  palpitation,  in 
thofe  in  whom  the  heart  is  predifpofed  to  it,  as  above  ftated. 
Senac,  who  has  collected  feveral  cafes  illuftrative  of  this  fad, 
remarks  alfo,  that  diftention  of  the  inteftines  by  flatulence, 
or  the  accumulation  of  feces,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  the 
prefence  of  worms,  and  fome  other  abdominal  irritations,  oc- 
cafionally give  rife  to  palpitation  in  a fimilar  manner. 

3.  The  moft  frequent  fource  of  palpitations,  next  to  the 
adual  organic  difeafes  of  the  heart,  is  that  general  condi- 
tion of  the  conftitution,  which  gives  rife  to  the  various  af- 
fections, that  are  called  nervous.  Whence  women,  who  are 
fubjed  to  hyfteria,  and  men  labouring  under  hypochon- 
driafis,  are  often  diftreffed  by  moft  fevere  paroxyfms  of  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  infomuch  that  the  utmoft  alarm  is  ex- 
cited, left  there  fhould  be  organic  difeafe  of  that  important 
organ.  Indeed,  under  almott  all  circumftances  of  general 
debility,  palpitation  is  liable  to  occur,  as  well  as  other  fpaf- 
modic  affedtions  ; as  in  the  ftate  of  chlorofis  in  young  women, 
during  the  convalefcence  from  acute  difeafes,  after  great 
hemorrhages,  or  after  long  watching,  fevere  ftudy,  long 
continued  fatigue,  and  other  caufes  of  exhauftion  to  the 
animal  frame.  It  is  one  of  the  common  torments  of  ex- 
tremely fedentary  and  ftudious  men,  and  efpecially  of  ftu- 
dents  of  medicine,  who  reduce  themfelves  to  a hypochon- 
driacal ftate,  and  are  then  ready  to  find,  a whole  fyftem  of 
nofology  in  their  own  perfons. 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  pronounce  with  decifion, 
that  palpitations  arife  from  organic  difeafes  of  the  heart  and 
great  veffels,  or  that  they  are  merely  fympathetic  of  fome 
local  irritation,  or  dependent  on  a general  debilitated  ner- 
vous condition.  In  order  to  form  a fatisfadory  dtagnofis,  it 
is  neceflary  to  examine  carefully,  not  only  the  feat,  nature, 
and  violence  of  the  palpitation,  but  alfo  the  various  con- 
comitant fyinptoms,  and  to  inquire  into  the  previous  ftate  of 
health  and  difeafes  of  the  patient,  and  to  attend  to  the  in- 
fluence of  medicine  on  the  complaint.  ; 

In  the  inftances  of  palpitation,  originating  from  organic 
derangement,  the  paroxyfms  are  commonly  more  violent,  and 
of  longer  duration, — they  occur  more  frequently,  and  often 
without  any  obvious  or  adequate  caufe, — and  they  are  often 
accompanied  with  acute  pain  acrois  the  cheft,  from  the 
fternum  to  the  fpine.  In  the  intervals,  too,  between  the 
paroxyfms,  the  patient  is  not  fo  entirely  free  from  all  bearing 
in  the  brealt,  or  from  fome  other  diftrefsful  fenfations,  fuch 
as  pain,  a fenfe  of  (luffing,  weight,  and  oppreffion,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  &c.  as  in  the  mere  fympathetic  cafes  of 
palpitation..  The  labouring  adion  of  the  heart,  even  in  the 
intervals,  is  often  perceptible  to  the  hand  applied  over  the 
ribs ; and  the  apex  of  the  organ,  inftead  of  being  felt  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  fixth  ribs,  juft  under  the  mamma  of  the 
left  fide,  is  perceived  confiderably  lower,  as  between  the 
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ninth  and  tenth  ribs.  The  pertinacity  and  long  duration  of 
this  ftate  of  difeafe,  with  repeated  paroxyfms,  will  often 
afford  a ftrong  argument,  in  conjundion  with  the  other  cir- 
cumftances, fo|  deeming  the  caufe  organic.  And  the  pre- 
vious occurrence  of  fome  fevere  acute  difeafe,  efpecially  the 
rheumatic  fever,  or  acute  rheumatifm,  which  is  known  to 
leave  a frequent  difpofition  to  difeafe  of  the  heart,  particu- 
larly to  enlargement  of  it,  will  alfo  tend  to  modify  the  judg- 
ment in  thefe  cafes. 

It  is  (till  more  difficult,  of  courfe,  to  diftinguifh  by  any 
fymptoms  the  particular  kinds  of  organic  lefion  of  the  heart, 
than  to  difcriminate  thefe  from  the  other  forms  of  palpita- 
tion ; and,  with  a view  to  pradical  purpofes,  it  is  obvioufly 
of  little  importance  ; for  one  organic  change  is  equally  in- 
acceffible  to  the  influence  of  medicine  as  another.  Nevw- 
thelefs  this  has  been  attempted ; and  an  attention  to  the  m i- 
nute  differences  of  the  fymptoms,  will  doubtlefs,  in  many 
cafes,  enable  the  experienced  praditioner  to  form  (hrewd 
approximations  to  the  truth.  For  inftance,  the  palpitation 
will  probably  be  more  palpable  and  obvious  to  the  by- 
ftander,  when  the  ventricles,  and  efpecially  the  left  ventricle, 
are  enlarged,  than  when  the  auricles  are  dilated  or  aneuryf- 
matic,  in  which  cafe,  the  beating  is  more  obfcure  and  dif- 
tant  under  the  hand  preffing  the  ribs  ; and  the  motions  of  the 
pulfe  and  of  the  heart  will  be  more  diftindly  fynchronous. 
When  the  valves  are  offified,  a hiding  or  chirruping  found  is 
in  fome  cafes  diftindly  heard,  during  the  violent  fpafmodic 
pulfations  of  the  heart.  When  the  heart  is  much  enlarged, 
the  pulfation  is  lefs  circumfcribed  and  pointed  under  the 
hand,  applied  to  the  bread,  than  is  natural : in  fad,  it  is 
broad  and  diffufed ; and  Dr.  Ferriar  has  remarked,  that  a 
certain  jarring  fenfation,  which  he  conceives  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  difeafe  of  the  heart,  is  felt  by  the  hand  under  thefe 
circumftances.  (See  Cardiogmus.  ) If  there  is  a confi- 
derable  adhefion  of  the  heart  and  pericardium  with  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  Senac  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  rather  a tre- 
mor than  an  adual  palpitation  of  the  organ.  It  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  however,  that  none  of  thefe  fymptoms  are  Suffi- 
cient to  eftablifh  a certain  diagnosis  ; for  it  is  admitted  by  the 
ableft  practitioners,  that  palpitations  of  the  moft  fevere  de- 
gree, and  of  different  modifications,  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced the  fymptoms  of  organic  difeafe,  have,  neverthelefs, 
yielded  to  remedies.  See  Senac,  Traite  de  la  Structure  du 
Cceur,  liv.  iv.  chap.  xi.  $ 1 1 ; and  Ferriar,  loc.  cit.  vol.  ii. 

Although,  however,  confiderable  caution  is  required  in 
deciding  that  palpitation  is  the  refult  of  organic  difeafe ; 
yet,  on  the  contrary,  it  may,  with  more  confidence,  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  independent  of  fuch  difeafe,  if  the  paroxyfms 
are  flight,  and  fpeedily  terminate,  while  the  intervals  are 
more  completely  free  from  any  affedion  of  the  cheft,  and  of 
longer  duration.  And  this  conclufion  will  be  farther  con- 
firmed, if  at  the  fame  time  other  fymptoms  are  prefent, 
which  indicate  a morbid  irritability  of  the  habit ; fuch  as 
thofe  of  chlorofis,  hypochondriafis,  hyfteria,  & c. ; or  if  it 
be  known  that  the  patient  has  been  recently  expofed  to  the 
operation  of  the  debilitating  caufes  above  enumerated.  See 
Headlam.  Diff.  Mang.  de  Palpitatione,  Edm,  1800,  p.  23. 

According  to  the  decifion  which  is  made,  as  to  the  fource 
of  the  diforder,  the  prognojis  will  be  favourable  or  other- 
wife.  If  it  be  pretty  obvious  that  it  is  of  the  latter  clafs, 
and  unconnected  with  any  organic  lefion  of  the  heart,  it  may 
be  expeded  to  be  relieved  or  removed  by  medicine,  accord- 
ing to  the,  age,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  living  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  to  the  mildnefs  of  the  di  order  of  which  it  is  a 
fymptom.  But  if  it  appear  to  be  clearly  the  re  ult  of  or- 
ganic difeafe,  a cure  cannot  be  expeded,  and  palliation  muft 
be  the  foie  objed  of  the  praditioner,  and  the  foie  hope  of  the 
P patient. 
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patient.  In  this  cafe,  the  difeafe  will  continue,  gradually 
augmenting,  for  an  indefinite  period  ; and  as  the  obffruftion 
to  the  circulation  is  increafed,  other  diffrefiing  fymptoms  are 
apt  to  fupervene,  fuch  as  afthma,  fpitting  of  blood,  conftant 
oppreflion  of  the  refpiration,  dropfy  of  the  pericardium  and 
of  the  thorax,  and  ultimately  anafarca  ; and  during  the  oc- 
currence of  any  of  thefe  affe&ions,  or  fometimes  before  any 
of  them  have  fupervened,  the  patient  is  not  unfrequently  cut 
off  by  a fudden  death,  when  it  was  not  expe&ed. 

In  confidering  the  proper  methods  of  treating  palpitation, 
two  indications  are  to  be  kept  in  view,  the  one  regards  the 
meafures  to  be  adopted  during  the  paroxyfm ; the  other,  thofe 
which  are  to  be  purfued  during  the  intervals  of  remiflion. 

i.  The  paroxyfm  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  fame  light  as  other 
couvulfive  aftions,  from  whatever  fource  it  may  originate ; 
and,  like  others,  it  may  be  relieved  by  blood-letting,  and  by 
what  are  called  antifpafmodics,  the  choice  of  which  is  a matter 
of  fome  importance.  Whether  the  palpitation  be  conne&ed 
with  organic  lefion  or  not,  if  the  patient  be  robuff  or  ple- 
thoric,— if  he  fuffer  fevere  pain  and  a great  fenfe  of  fuffoca- 
tion, — if  the  refpiration  be  exceedingly  laborious  and  diffi- 
cult,— if  the  pulfe  beat  with  a full  and  hard  ftroke, — and  if 
there  are  no  obvious  marks  of  great  debility  or  of  a drop- 
fical  tendency, — a free  blood-letting  from  the  arm  will  be 
fafe,  and  afford  fpeedy  relief ; nay,  it  may  probably  ward 
off  an  apople&ic  attack,  or  prevent  a rupture  of  the  heart  or 
fome  great  veffel,  and  thus  preferve  life.  If  the  palpitation 
be  not  of  long  Handing  or  habitual,  and  if  it  be  accompanied 
with  the  fymptoms  that  belong  to  carditis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  heart,  then  copious  blood-letting  is  the  principal  re- 
medy upon  which  any  dependance  can  be  placed  ; and  it  muff 
be  repeated,  either  in  the  paroxyfm,  or  during  the  intermif- 
fion,  as  thofe  fymptoms  may  require.  In  the  majority  of 
cafes,  however,  the  paroxyfm  will  not  be  of  this  kind,  and 
the  detra&ion  of  blood  will  not  only  be  unneceffary,  be- 
caufe  ufelefs  during  the  paroxyfms,  but  it  will  be  prejudicial 
to  the  fubfequent  ltate  of  the  patient. 

For  whether  the  difeale  be  organic,  and  of  confiderable 
Handing,  or  fympathetic  of  the  hypochondriacal,  hyffe- 
rical,  or  nervous  temperament,  confiderable  debility  is  ufually 
prefent,  and  the  tendency  of  the  diforder  is  to  increafe  that 
debility.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  patient  is  obvioufly  not 
plethoric  or  robuH, — when  there  is  much  difpofition  to  fyn- 
cope,  or  fainting, — when  the  pulfe  is  fmall  and  weak, — and 
when  the  palpitation  appears  to  be  the  refult  of  Hrong  men- 
tal emotions,  or  to  have  followed  the  debilitating  circum- 
flances,  before  enumerated, — then  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
lort  to  antifpafmodics,  for  the  purpofe  of  alleviating  and 
ffiortening  the  paroxyfm.  Of  thefe  it  will  be  neceffary,  in 
many  cafes,  to  take  any  that  may  be  at  hand  ; as  camphor, 
ammonia,  afa  feetida,  opium,  aether,  valerian,  caflor,  &c.  ; 
but  where  the  choice  can  be  made,  a mixture  of  aether  and 
the  tin&ure  of  opium  is  preferable,  as  productive  of  the 
moff  fpeedy  and  powerful  fedative  effefts. 

The  patient  ffiould  not  be  conffrained  to  affume  any  parti- 
cular poflure,  but  ffiould  be  retained  as  quietly  as  polfible 
in  that  which  he  inflinCtively  choofes,  and  which  experience 
fatisfies  him  is  the  eafiefl.  This  is  commonly  a fitting  pof- 
ture,  in  which  he  reclines  a little  forwards  ; and  fometimes 
gentle  but  Heady  preffure  on  the  ribs  of  the  left  fide,  affords 
Confiderable  relief. 

2.  The  treatment  required  in  the  interval  will  be  different, 
in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  palpitation  refults  from  organic 
difeafe,  and  in  thofe  in  which  it  is  merely  a nervous  fymp- 
tom. 

In  the  organic  cafes,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  pallia- 
tion is  all  that  medicine  and  regimen  can  accompliffi  ; and  it 


is  certain  that  much  alleviation  of  the  fufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient,  and  probably  that  a confiderable  prolongation  of  life, 
is  often  thus  effefted.  For  this  purpofe  two  indications  are 
to  be  kept  in  view  : namely,  the  one,  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  hurry  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; and  the  other, 
to  avoid  every  fource  of  plethora,  or  turgefcence  of  the 
veffels. 

Both  the  frequency  of  the  returns  of  the  paroxyfms,  and 
the  violence  of  them,  may  be  materially  diminiffied  by  avoid- 
ing all  hurry  of  the  circulation.  This  is  effe&ed  by  a feries 
of  minute  attentions,  in  refpedt  to  which,  although  the  phy- 
fician  may  point  them  out,  the  patient  “ muff  miniffer 
to  himfelf.”  Conffant  quietnefs  both  of  body  and  mind 
muff  be  Hudied  ; the  patient  ffiould  move  carefully  and 
(lowly,  whenever  motion  is  neceffary,  and  efpecially  ffiould 
cautioufly  avoid  falfe  Heps  in  walking  on  uneven  ground- 
He  ffiould  afeend  declivities,  as  flairs,  as  little  as  pofiible, 
and  therefore  deep  on  the  ground  floor  of  his  houfe.  He 
ffiould  ffiun  heated  rooms,  the  influence  of  Hrong  fires,  and 
of  clofe  un ventilated  apartments.  He  ffiould  avoid  entering 
into  the  difeuffion  of  fubjefts  that  are  liable  to  excite  any 
Hrong  emotion,  or  to  ruffle  his  temper.  The  regulation  of 
his  diet  becomes  of  extreme  importance  in  this  point  of  view  ; 
for  nothing  tends  more  direftly  to  hurry  the  circulation,  and 
to  produce  partial  turgefcences,  than  a heating  and  Himulant 
regimen.  He  ffiould,  therefore,  totally  proferibe  all  fpi- 
rituous,  vinous,  and  fermented  liquors  from  his  table,  and 
ffiould  ufe  the  lighted  and  mofl  digeffible  food,  and  that  in 
great  moderation,  avoiding  condiments,  and  a variety  of 
diffies.  This  regulation  of  regimen  affords,  in  faft,  one  of 
the  mofl  effeftual  means  of  fulfilling  alfo  the  fecond  indica- 
tion, that  of  avoiding  a plethoric  condition  of  the  fyffem. 

Medicine,  however,  though  inadequate  to  accompliffi  thefe 
purpofes  alone,  may  be  made  to  contribute  materially  to  the 
fame  ends,  when  united  with  a proper  conduft  of  regimen. 
The  conffant  and  regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  efpe- 
cially by  means  of  faline  and  other  cooling  laxatives,  conduces 
both  to  moderate  the  aftivity  of  the  circulation,  and  to  pre- 
vent plethora,  and  cannot  be  neglefted  with  impunity,  where 
there  is  organic  difeafe  producing  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
If  there  is  actual  plethora  to  any  extent,  even  actual  deple- 
tion by  the  lancet  may  be  neceffary. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  medicines  which  appear  to  be 
indicated  under  thefe  circumffances ; namely,  fuch  as  have 
the  power  of  diredtly  diminilhing  the  adtion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries : of  thefe  the  digitalis  is  the  mofl  effective.  This 
medicine,  when  combined  with  the  repeated  ufe  of  faline 
laxatives,  and  with  the  cooling  regimen,  and  fyffem  of 
quietude,  above  recommended,  has,  in  feveral  cafes  under 
the  infpedtion  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  appeared  to  pro- 
cure a very  valuable  degree  of  eafe,  and  freedom  from  palpi- 
tation, when  there  were  obvious  figns  of  organic  difeafe, 
and  to  retard  the  proglrefs  of  that  difeafe  ilfelf. 

A very  different  pra&ice  is  requilite  in  the  interval  of  re- 
miflion, in -thofe  cafes  of  palpitation  that  are  merely  connedled 
with  a morbid  irritability  of  the  habit,  or  with  fome  local 
irritation.  If  the  palpitation  is  excited  by  over-diffention 
of  the  Homach,  the  meals  ffiould  be  moderate,  and  the 
caufes  of  flatulence  particularly  avoided,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  proper  remedies  for  indigeffion  ffiould  be  employed. 

If  the  irritation  arife  from  the  prefence  of  worms  in  the  in- 
teffines,  the  remedy  will  be  equally  obvious.  And  the  ufe  of 
laxatives,  which  we  have  recommended  above  with  another 
view,  will  alfo  obviate  one  fource  of  irritation,  wliich  not  un- 
frequently accompanies  both  indigeffion  and  the  hyfferical  and 
hypochondriacal  habit,  namely,  an  accumulation  of  feces  in 
the  bowels,  or  habitual  conffipation. 
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It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  dwell  upon  the  treatment  re- 
quired  in  the  intermiffions  of  palpitation,  conne&ed  with 
chlorofis,  hylleria,  hypochondriafis,  and  other  ftates  of  de- 
bility and  irritability  of  habit ; fince  thefe  difeafes  have 
been  amply  difcufled  under  their  refpedtive  heads.  The  ge- 
neral indication  is  to  employ  medicines  poflefled  of  a tonic 
power,  and  to  avoid  every  caufe  of  debility,  moral  and  phy- 
fical.  Preparations  of  cinchona,  gentian,  calumba,  fer- 
pentaria,  and  other  vegetable  bitters,  the  mineral  tonics, 
efpecially  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  chalybeate  waters, 
&c.  and  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  are  among  the  mod  effi- 
cacious means  of  removing  that  morbid  irritability  which 
gives  rife  to  the  fpafmodic  actions  of  the  heart.  Moderate 
exercife,  in  the  open  air,  taken  in  fuch  a way  as  to  avoid  any 
extraordinary  hurry  of  the  circulation,  which  might  bring 
on  the  paroxyfm  of  palpitation,  will  be  advifable.  And 
every  fource  of  anxiety,  or  other  fevere  emotion  of  mind, 
(hould  be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible  ; by  fixing  the  atten- 
tion upon  interefting  and  agreeable  purfuits,  or  by  tra- 
velling. 

PALREDYGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  in  Palnaud  ; 16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Timerycotta. 

PALSCHAU,  in  Biography , born  in  Germany,  who, 
before  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  travelled  with  his  father  to 
feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  a ftonilhed  every  auditor  by  his 
performance  of  Sebaftian  Bach’s  molt  difficult  harpfichord 
lefions  ; and  by  running  molt  rapid  divifions  in  thirds  and 
fixths,  with  both  hands  : eighths  he  could  not  reach ; and 
indeed  he  aftonilhed  fpeftators  with  his  dextrous  ufe  of  pe- 
dals, particularly  in  our  country,  where,  though  there  have 
been  pedals  in  our  very  large  old  organs,  particularly  at  St. 
Paul’s,  Exeter,  and  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill ; yet  they  feem 
never,  or  but  rarely,  to  have  been  ufed  by  our  organifts 
after  Handel’s  firft  arrival  here,  who,  we  are  told,  ufed  to  go 
with  yonng  Green,  then  an  apprentice,  to  exercife  himfelf 
on  thefe  feet  keys  in  private  ; intending  always,  during  the 
reign  of  his  patron  the  eleft  or  (afterwards  George  I.),  tore- 
turn  to  Hanover  ; but  young  Palfchau  mull  have  been  here 
very  early  in  our  mufical  life,  before  we  had  ever  feen  or  heard 
of  pedals ; as,  when  Mr.  Boyce  defired  us  to  officiate  for 
him  at  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill,  we  knew  not  of  their  exift- 
ence.  (See  Pedals.)  But  foon  after  we  had  heard  the 
young  German,  and  feen  him  ufe  pedals,  we  heard  Mifs  Ro- 
binfon, the  finger,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robinfon,  the  organift 
of  Weftminfter  Abbey,  perform  wonders  on  a harpfichord 
with  pedals  ; which  inftrument  it  is  probable  Palfchau’s  fa- 
ther borrowed  of  Robinfon  : for  wherever  he  Hopped  on 
the  continent,  he  was  fure  to  find  pedals.  But  after  this  pe- 
riod, we  had  been  many  years  furprifed  at  hearing  nothing 
further  concerning  Palfchau  ; and  fuppofed  he  was  either 
dead,  or  that  fome  accident  had  befallen  him  to  Hop  the 
progrefs  of  his  premature  talent.  And  when  we  went  to 
Germany,  one  of  our  firll  enquiries  was  after  Palfchau,  when 
we  were  told  that  he  was  at  Riga  ; but  was  Hill  regarded  as 
a great  player  of  the  Bach  fchool : yet  finding  on  his  return 
home,  that  his  performance  became  lefs  miraculous  every  day, 
as  he  grew  up  he  acquired  great  reputation  in  inftrudting 
youths  intended  for  the  profeffion  of  mufic,  in  which  he 
had  acquitted  himfelf  with  an  intelligence  and  integrity  fo 
fuperior  to  common  organilts,  and  makers  who  take  appren- 
tices, in  thoroughly  grounding  his  pupils  in  every  branch  of 
the  art  which  they  were  purfuing,  that  he  was  invited  to 
Riga,  where  he  continued  to  qualify  young  organifts,  not 
only  in  that  city,  but  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  He  had 
himfelf  been  inftru&ed  by  Miithel,  who  was  an  eleve  and 
imitator  of  C.  P.  Emanuel  Bach.  He  compofed  but  little, 
except  two  harpfichord  concertos,  and  fome  fongs.  But 


we  have  heard  fince  that  his  fame  became  fo  extenfive  as  to 
produce  an  invitation  to  Peterlburg,  where  his  good  tafte  in 
playing,  and  manner  of  teaching,  pleafed  fo  much,  that  he 
was  appointed  court- matter  by  the  emprefs  Catharine,  and 
his  falary  in  tftat  office,  and  the  many  fcholars  he  had  in 
great  families,  made  him  fo  eafy  in  his  circumftances,  that 
he  would  undertake  no  more  boys  on  the  chance  of  their 
becoming  great  muficians,  unlefs,  on  examining  their  hands, 
he  found  them  well  formed  by  nature  ; and  that  every  finger 
on  both  hands  were  equally  ftrong.  He  likewife  examined 
their  heads,  by  putting  queftions  to  them,  which,  to  anfwer, 
required  intelleft.  He  then  affigned,  for  praftice  to  them,  as 
a firft  lelfon,  one  of  the  moll  complicated  and  difficult  com- 
pofitions  for  keyed  inftruments  that  he  could  find.  We  are 
to  fuppofe,  before  thefe  ttudents  applied  to  him,  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  firft  elements  of  mufic  ; as  the  gam- 
mut,  time-table,  clefs,  flats,  (harps,  and  the  ufual  characters 
for  graces,  &c.  He  informed  thefe  young  candidates  for 
his  inftitutes,  that  he  would  fet  no  limits  to  the  time  they 
{hould  take  in  accomplilhing  this  talk  ; as,  if  they  only 
learned  a bar  in  a week,  they  mull  come  to  the  end  of  their 
labour  at  laft. 

We  were  furniffied  with  the  chara&er  and  Angularities  of 
this  mufician,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smernove,  of  the  Greek 
church  (the  chaplain  of  count  Worantfow)  and  his  brother, 
John  Smernove,  a fine  performer  on  the  violin,  and  private 
fecretary  to  the  count,  when  embaflador  from  Ruffia. 

PALSCHOV,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Pomerelia ; i r miles  N.W.  of  Marienburg. 

PALSGRAVE,  a term  ufed  among  the  Germans,  of 
the  fame  import  with  palatine. 

It  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  palatium , and  the  Dutch 
grave,  governor , q.  d.  governor,  or  fuperintendant  of  a 
prince’s  palace. 

PALSY,  in  Medicine,  a corruption  of  paralyfy,  from 
7rapaXu<r<?,  paralyfu,  laxatio,  refolutio  or,  as  the  Latins  wrote, 
nervorum  refolutio,  (relaxation  of  the  mufcles,)  fignifies  a lofs 
of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion. 

The  appellation  of  palfy  is,  therefore,  not  applicable  to 
thofe  cafes  of  impaired  mobility  of  mufcular  parts,  which 
arife  from  mechanical  ftiffnefs,  or  from  inflammation  ; but 
only  to  thofe  which  are  occafioned  by  an  inherent  imbecility 
in  the  mufcles  themfelves,  or  rather  in  the  nerves  with  which 
they  are  furnilhed,  and  through  the  medium  of  which  the 
moving  power  is  communicated  from  the  brain. 

It  will  not  be  neceflary,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  any 
detail  refpefting  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  in  the  animal  body,  as  the  ftru&ure  and  properties  of 
that  fyftem  have  been  amply  delineated  under  its  proper 
head.  (See  Nervous  SyJ/em.)  It  is  fufficient  for  our 
purpofe  to  know,  that  a multitude  of  accidents  and  experi- 
ments have  demonftrated  the  dependence  of  fenfation  and  vo- 
luntary motion,  in  every  part  of  the  body,  upon  the  uninter, 
rupted  communication  of  nerves  between  that  part  and  the 
brain  refpeftively ; and  that  the  interruption  of  this  commu- 
nication, either  by  the  divifion  of  the  trunks  of  the  nerves, 
or  of  the  great  nervous  mafs  in  the  canal  of  the  fpine,  (in- 
correftly  called  the  fpinal  marrow, ) or  by  preflure  on  the 
fame  ; or,  laftly,  by  preflure  or  other  mechanical  injury  to 
the  brain  itfelf, — is  invariably  followed  by  a lofs  of  one  or  both 
thefe  faculties  in  the  parts  beyond  fuch  injury. 

Hence  the  term  paralyfu  comprehends  a great  variety  of 
fenfitive  and  mufcular  incapacity,  to  which  various  appella- 
tions have  been  given,  according  to  the  general  or  partial  lofs 
of  power,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  fenfation  fo  impaired. 
Where  the  whole  power  of  motion  and  faculty  of  fenfation 
P 2 are 
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are  abolifhed,  the  term  palfy  is,  indeed,  feldom  employed, 
but  the  diforder  is  called  apoplexy.  When  one-half  of  the 
body,  lngitudinally,  is  paralyfed,  i.  e.  when  the  leg,  arm, 
&c.  of  one  fide  only  lofe  their  powers,  while  thefe  of  the 
other  remain  unimpaired,  (which  is  the  moll  common  form  of 
palfy,)  the  difeafe  is  termed  hemiplegia,  or  hemiplexia  : and 
when  one-half  of  the  body  is  palfied  tranfverfcly,  for  exam- 
ple, when  both  the  lower  extremities  are  palfied,  while  the 
arms  and  upper  parts  retain  their  power,  the  malady  is  called 
paraplegia , or  paraplexia.  Some  writers  have  appropriated 
the  term  parejis  to  the  palfy  of  individual  parts  or  mufcles, 
as  of  the  arms  or  legs,  of  the  tongue,  eye-lids,  bladder, 
& c.  Originally,  however,  thefe  appellations  appear  to  have 
been  employed  as  general  terms,  without  much  difcrimina- 
tion.  Again,  a paralytic  condition  of  the  different  organs 
of  fenfe  has  been  defignated  by  correfponding  appellations. 
Thus  the  lofs  of  feeling,  or  of  the  fenfe  of  touch,  has  been 
called  dtuejlhejia , that  of  vifion,  amaurofs,  that  of  fmell, 
anofmia,  that  of  talle,  agheujlia,  that  of  hearing,  dyfecta,  &c. 
Thefe  affe&ions  will  be  found  defcribed  under  their  proper 
heads ; and,  in  this  place,  our  attention  will  be  directed  to 
the  more  general  forms  of  palfy,  efpecially  to  the  hemiplegia 
and  paraplegia,  and  to  thofe  partial  kinds,  which  are  the  re- 
fult  of  particular  agents,  fuch  as  of  the  poifon  of  lead, 
mercury,  & c. 

I.  Of  the  Hemiplegia. — The  palfy,  which  is  moft  frequently 
feen,  and  which  confifts  in  the  lofs  or  diminution  of  the 
power  of  motion  of  one  fide  of  the  body,  is  fometimes  the 
confequence  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  where  that  has  not 
proved  fatal ; but  it  more  commonly  occurs  inftantaneoufly, 
and  without  any  a&ual  apopleftic  attack.  In  the  latter  cafe, 
however,  the  difeafe  differs  from  the  former  only  in  the  de- 
gree of  injury  which  has  taken  place  in  the  brain,  the  pref- 
fure  upon  that  organ  being  more  partial  than  in  apoplexy. 

The  fymptoms  of  hemiplegia  are  diftinft  and  obvious,  and 
fcarcely  liable  to  be  confounded  with  thofe  of  any  other  dif- 
eafe. The  moft  manifeft  fymptom  is  the  want  of  command 
over  the  limbs  of  the  fide  affedled,  which  either  remain  to- 
tally immovable  by  the  will  of  the  patient,  or  are  poffeffed 
of  fo  little  power,  that  the  arm  hangs  dangling  by  the  fide, 
and  the  leg  is  dragged  along  the  ground,  rather  than  elevated 
in  attempting  to  walk,  and  vibrates  from  want  of  firmnefs, 
whenever  the  foot  is  planted  on  the  ground.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  limbs  are  perfeftly  flexible  by  any  external  im- 
pulfe,  to  which  they  offer  no  refiftance.  As  the  mufcles  of 
one  fide  of  the  head  are  alfo  paralyzed,  the  features,  efpe- 
cially the  mouth,  are  commonly  drawn  away,  giving  a dif- 
torted  appearance  to  the  countenance ; for,  as  the  paralyzed 
mufcles  offer  no  refiftance,  fo  the  conftaut  tendency  to  con- 
traftion  in  the  healthy  mufcles  of  the  oppofite  fide  neceffarily 
operates  in  drawing  the  whole  towards  themfelves.  The 
face  is  contradled,  therefore,  not  on  the  palfied,  but  on  the 
found  fide.  The  fame  pallied  condition  exifts  alfo  in  one- 
half  of  the  tongue,  which,  if  it  be  attempted  to  be  protruded, 
is  Ihewn  in  a curved  ftate,  the  point  always  turning  towards 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  paralytic  fide.  This  palfied 
ftate  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  other  organs  fubfervient  to 
the  voice,  is  neceffarily  the  caufe  of  inditlindl  articulation  ; 
fo  that  various  degrees  of  defeat  of  fpeech  accompany  hemi- 
plegia. From  the  morbid  ftate  of  the  brain,  which  gives  rife 
to  palfy,  tllfe  functions  of  the  mind  are  frequently  more  or 
lefs  injured  ; the  memory,  efpecially  is  liable  to  be  impaired, 
and,  in  many  cafes,  every  faculty  is  fo  debilitated,  that  a 
considerable  degree  of  fatuity  or  childifh  imbecility  is  the 
confequence.  Indeed,  there  are  perhaps  few  inftances,  in 
which  the  intelle&ual  functions  efcape  entirely  unimpaired 
from  an  attack  of  hemiplegia  : fo  that,  where  the  llrokc  of 


palfy  has  been  fevere,  fewperfons  arelef'  in  a condition  fitted 
for  the  adlive  and  important  duties  of  lift  lubftquently. 

Some  other  phenomena  accompany  the  paralytic  ftate, 
which  vary  in  different  cafes,  and  of  which  our  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  nervous  fyftem  and  its  functions  is  in- 
fufficient  to  afford  an  explanation.  Although  the  nerves  are 
unqu’tftionably  the  medium,  both  of  motion  .and  fenfation; 
yet  thefe  two  faculties  are  feldom  injured  in  'he  fame 
proportion.  In  the  majority  of  cafes  of  hemiplegia,  the 
fenfation  of  the  palfied  limbs  is  unimpaired  ; in  a few  in- 
ftances, it  is  confiderably  diminiftied,  i.  e.  a degree  of  numb- 
nefsand  torpor  exifts  throughout ; whiltt  in  others,  the  fen- 
fation of  the  affected  parts  is  entirely  aboliflied,  arutjlhefia  being 
combined  with  the  paralyjis.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
cafes  of  a total  abolition  of  the  power  of  fenfation,  in  parts 
which  retained  the  full  power  of  motion,  are  recorded.  Dr. 
Gregory  ufed  to  mention  an  inllance  in  his  ledtures  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  there  was  a perfedt  atuejlhefia  on  one  fide  of 
the  body,  and  a hemiplegia  on  the  other  ; i.  e.  the  nerves,  on 
one  fide,  ceafed  to  be  the  inftrHments  of  fenfation,  while,  on  the 
other,  they  ceafed  to  be  the  inftruments  of  motion.  After- 
wards the  hemiplegia  attacked  the  other  fide  ; fo  that  there 
was  palfy  without  feeling  sn  one  fide,  and  palfy  with  the 
feeling  perfedl  on  the  other  : the  patient  recovered  ; and  the 
fide,  in  which  both  faculties  were  loft,  was  the  firft  to  regain 
its  powers. 

In  fome  cafes  of  palfy,  too,  the  circulation  is  materially 
affedled,  and  in  others  not.  Thus,  fometimes  the  pulfe  in 
the  affedled  fide  is  flower  than  in  the  other  ; fometimes  it  is 
not  to  be  felt,  and  the  temperature  of  the  limb  is  much  di- 
miniftied. In  fome  cafes  the  fubftance  of  the  mufcles  is 
partly  abforbed,  and  the  palfied  limbs  walte  ; and  occafion- 
ally  anafarcous  effufions  take  place  in  them ; but  in  others 
no  fuch  changes  occur.  Sometimes  the  fenfations  of  the 
palfied  parts  are  depraved,  fuch  as  feelings  of  prickling  and 
tingling,  or  adlual  pain  ; and  fometimes  theie  is  numbnefs, 
with  a fenfe  of  weight  and  load,  as  if  from  an  extraneous 
body.  A patient  under  this  ftate  of  feeling  exclaimed, 
“ will  nobody  own  that  arm  ?”  an  exclamation  fufficiently 
charadleriftic  of  the  helplefs  condition  of  the  limb. 

Although  the  attack  of  palfy  is  fudden,  yet,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cafes,  various  pre-monitory  fymptoms  occur,  fome- 
times for  a long  period  before  the  attack,  which  indicate 
the  approaches  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  the 
refult  of  an  increafing  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
and  confift  of  head-ache,  giddinefs,  a fenfe  of  weight,  and 
diftention  in  the  head ; dimnefs  cf  fight,  or  the  appearance 
of  motes  floating  before  the  eyes  (called  mufcee  volit antes)-, 
fometimes  a degree  of  fquinting,  and  even  of  double  vifion  ; 
noife  in  the  ears  ; occafional  Hammering  in  the  fpeech  ; tran- 
fitory  numbnefs  or  lofs  of  motion  in  the  extremities  ; failure 
of  the  memory ; drowfinefs,  efpecially  after  eating,  but 
difturbed  deep  ; flulhing  of  the  face  and  neck ; throbbing 
of  the  temporal  arteries ; and  bleeding  from  the  nofe.  Some 
one  or  more  of  thefe  figns  frequently  precede  the  a&ual 
change  in  the  ftate  of  the  brain,  which  gives  rife  to  para- 
lyfis,  and  an  attention  to  them  is  therefore  of  great  practical 
importance.  They  will,  however,  more  certainly  lead  to  an 
apprehenfion  of  an  impending  apoplexy  or  palfy,  when  they 
occur  in  perfons  who  are  conftitutionally  predifpofed  to 
thefe  difeafes. 

The  predifpofition  to  paralytic  affedlions  is  connected  with 
a particular  habit  of  body,  which  is  frequently  hereditary, 
and  is  charadterifed  by  a large  head,  and  a ftiort  neck,  efpe- 
cially in  perfons  with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  by  a corpu- 
lent habit.  The  large  head  implies  a confiderable  propor- 
tion of  blood  circulating  in  the  brain,  and  the  (hort  neck. 
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that  it  is  carried  thither  with  greater  impetus.  The  corpu- 
lent ftate  both  gives  and  indicates  the  "redifpofition  ; for  an 
over-proportion  of  fat  generally  implies  an  over-proportion 
of  blood,  as  both  arife  from  the  fame  caufes.  A great 
quantity  of  fat,  too,  preffes  upon  the  organs  and  veflels  of 
the  body,  and  neceffarily  tends  to  produce  an  accumulation 
in  the  parts  where  no  fat  is  fecreted,  as  in  the  brain.  A 
certain  advanced  age  alfo  contributes  to  the  predifpofition 
to  palfy,  as  a degree  of  venous  plethora  is  then  often  pro- 
duced ; fo  that  palfy  feldom  takes  place  before  the  age  of 
forty.  The  fame  effect  is  produced  by  an  indolent  and  fe- 
dentary  mode  of  life,  by  a full  diet,  and  efpecially  by  a 
habit  of  intoxication,  which  produces  a great  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head.  But  any  habitual  excefs  in  the  ufe 
of  wine  and  malt  liquors,  although  inconfiderable,  and  not 
occafioning  intoxication,  will  have  a fimilar  effed.  A ple- 
thora, and  therefore  a predifpofition  to  palfy,  is  alfo  induced 
by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  difcharges,  fuch  as  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  a copious  haemorrhoidal  or  catamenial  flux,  the 
drying  of  habitual  ulcers,  &c. 

Where  this  predifpofition  exifts,  various  circumftances 
may  operate  as  the  exciting  caufes , and  bring  on  the  paralytic 
feizure ; and  thefe  caufes  produce  that  effed,  either  by  de- 
termining an  extraordinary  quantity  of  blood  into  the  brain, 
or  by  preventing  a free  return  of  it  from  thence ; whence  a 
morbid  degree  of  preffure  is  occafioned  in  that  important 
organ,  either  from  Ample  congeftion  and  over-diftention  of 
the  veflels,  or  from  congeftion.  followed  by  an  effufion  of 
lerum,  or  by  a rupture  of  veflels  and  an  extravafation  of 
blood.  Now,  an  unufual  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  is  occa- 
fioned by  every  ftimulus  to  the  general  circulation  ; whence 
violent  exercife,  by  which  the  pulfations  of  the  heart  are 
quickened  and  increafed  in  force ; great  external  heat,  which 
produces  a fimilar  effect ; paroxyfms  of  anger,  intoxication, 
or  even  a more  moderate  excitement  by  ftrong  liquors, 
have,  in  different  inftances,  produced  the  paralytic  attack. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  blood  is  impeded  in  its  exit  from 
the  head  in  various  ways:  thus flooping,  or  any  other  fituation 
in  which  the  head  is  kept  in  a depending  pofition,  and  in 
which  therefore  the  gravity  of  the  blood  increafes  the  afflux 
of  it  by  the  arteries,  and  oppofes  the  return  of  it  by  the 
veins , tight  ligatures  round  the  neck,  which  comprefs  the 
veins  more  ftrongly  than  the  arteries  ; impeded  refpiration,  or 
a full  and  long  continued  infpiration,  as  m violent  draining, 
or  a long  expiration,  as  in  coughing,  laughing,  <Scc.,  which 
impede  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  for  a time,  and 
therefore  interrupt  the  free  return  of  the  venous  blood  from 
the  head  ; over-diflcntion  of  the  fomach  by  a full  meal,  which 
compreffes  the  great  defcending  artery,  and  alfo  prevents 
the  defcent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  therefore  impedes  the 
pulmonary  circulation  ; all  thefe  circumftances  have  occa- 
fionally  given  rife  to  apopledic  and  paralytic  feizures.  In- 
deed the  manifeft  rednefs  and  flulhing  of  the  face  and  eyes, 
and  the  general  turgefcence  of  the  countenance,  occafioned 
by  Hooping,  by  tight  neckcloths,  by  long  fits  of  coughing 
and  laughing,  by  intoxication,  by  violent  mufcular  exertions, 
and  by  a full  hearty  meal,  fufficiently  demonftrate  the  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head,  which  they  excite.  With 
refped  to  the  influence  of  a full  meal,  the  common  reports 
of  the  newfpapcrs  afford  abundant  evidence ; fince  nothing 
is  more  frequent  than  the  accounts  of  fudden  death,  juft 
after  perfons  had  eaten  a hearty  dinner  or  flipper,  and  en- 
joyed the  company  of  their  friends. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  caufes  of  palfy,  is  com- 
pletely confirmed  by  the  examination  of  the  ftate  of  the 
brain,  by  diffedion,  where  the  difeafe  has  terminated  fatally ; 
appearances  of  congeftion  and  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 


veflels  of  the  brain,  or  of  effufion  of  ferum,  or  of  adual 
rupture  of  the  veflels  and  extravafation  of  blood,  have  al- 
ways been  obferved,  where  the  attack  was  fudden ; and  in 
cafes  of  the  gradual  fupervention  of  palfy,  fome  morbid 
growth,  producing  a flowly  increafing  preffure,  which  gra- 
dually difttirbed  the  fundions  of  the  fenforium,  has  been 
commonly  found.  So  that,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  obvious 
caufe  of  the  palfy  has  been  the  interrupted  communication 
of  the  nervous  influence,  whatever  that  may  be,  from  the 
brain  to  the  part3  which  had  become  paralytic. 

The  palfy  and  the  apop'exy,  which  are  thus  produced,  in 
connedion  with  an  over-di  (tended  condition  of  the  veflels  of 
the  brain,  and  with  a plethoric  habit,  a ftiort  neck  and  large 
head,  have  had  the  epithet  of fanguineous  given  to  them ; be- 
caufe  it  has  occafionally  been  obferved,  that  the  fame  difeafes 
have  occurred  in  habits  of  a very  different  character.  For 
example,  perfons  of  tall  and  (lender  form,  of  fpare  habit, 
with  fmall  heads  and  long  necks,  and  pallid  complexion,  in 
whom  no  external  marks  ®f  plethora,  or  of  determination  ‘ 
of  blood  to  the  head,  were  vifible,  have  neverthelefs  been 
now  and  then  feized  with  palfy,  or  died  from  a fudden  apo- 
plectic ftroke.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  thefe  difeafes  in 
fuch  perfons,  originated  from  preffure  produced  in  the  brain 
by  an  effufion  of  ferum,  which  is  occafioned,  not  by  an  over- 
diftention  of  the  blood-veffels,  but  by  a ftate  of  relaxation 
in  the  exhalant  artery,  the  fame  as  in  other  cafes  of  a dropfical 
diathefis,  or  by  an  over-proportion  of  the  watery  part  of 
the  blood,  which  is  therefore  ready  to  run  off  by  the  exha* 
lants.  Whence,  in  contra-diftindion  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  thefe  difeafes,  the  epithet,  ferous,  has  been  applied 
to  this  variety.  (See  Cullen,  Firft  Lines,  par.  1 112.)  Diffec- 
tion,  however,  does  not  feem  to  have  confirmed  this  theore- 
tical divifion  of  the  forms  of  the  difeafe;  for,  in  feveral 
cafes  of  fatal  apoplexy,  which  occurred  in  thin  and  fpare 
habits,  the  fame  congeftions  and  ruptures  have  been  found 
to  have  taken  place,  as  in  thofe  patients,  whofe  large  heads 
and  plethoric  condition  implied  a fullnefs  of  the  blood-veffels. 
In  fad:,  medical  obfervation  teaches  us,  in  numerous  other 
inftances,  that  local  determinations  and  partial  congeftions 
of  blood  are  liable  to  occur  in  perfons  very  far  removed  from 
a plethoric  condition  ; and  that  a paucity  of  the  circulating 
fluids  is  no  infallible  fecurity  againft  local  fullnefs.  In  our 
practical  confiderations,  therefore,  the  notion  of  ferous  apo- 
plexy or  palfy  fhould  perhaps  be  altogether  difcarded. 

It  is  a curious  fad:,  which  has  been  afcertained  by  anato- 
mical inveftigation,  that  in  mod  of  the  inftances  of  hemi- 
plegia, the  caufe  of  derangement  in  the  brain  is  found  on  the 
fide  oppoftte  to  the  paralytic  affedion,  A few  cafes  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  the  morbid  caufe  is  faid  to  have  been  on 
the  fame  fide  as  the  palfy  ; but  this  is  certainly  an  exception 
to  the  general  fad,  and  therefore  the  matter  may  ftill  be 
confidered  as  liable  to  doubt.  Neverthelefs  anatomy  has 
not  taught  us  a fatisfadory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon, 
that  the  injury  of  the  brain  and  the  palfy  of  the  body  occur 
on  oppofite  fides.  Anatomifts  have  fuppofed  a certain  de- 
cuffation  or  crofling  of  fibres  from  one  hemifphere  of  the 
brain  to  the  other  ; but  there  has  been  no  very  fatisfadory 
demonftration  as  to  this  point.  M.  M.  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
the  moft  accurate  inveftigators  of  the  ftrudure  of  the  brain, 
maintain  that  there  is  no  decuffation,  except  for  the  fpace  of 
four  or  five  lines  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  they  therefore  deny  that  injury  to  one  fide  of 
the  brain  (with  exception  of  injury  to  the  anterior  corpora 
pyramidalia ) ever  affeds  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  body.  The 
fads,  however,  are  perhaps  too  numerous  to  be  fet  afide  by 
the  mere  hypothefis,  fuggefted  by  a difficult  examination  of 
a very  obfcure  ftrudure.  See  Nervous  Syjlem. 

Neither 
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Neither  has  any  anatomical  inveftigation  afforded  the  means 
of  explaining  the  different  phenomena  above  alluded  to,  re- 
fpedting  the  various  and  difproportionate  affedtions  of  the 
Jenfation  and  power  of  motion,  in  parts  fupplied  by  the  fame 
nerves.  For  a clear  and  copious  detail  of  the  refearches 
and  opinions  of  anatomifts  and  pathologifts  on  thefe  topics, 
we  (hall  refer  the  reader  to  a paper  of  Dr.  Yelloly’s,  in  the 
Medico-Chirurg.  Tranfadtions,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

Independently  of  mechanical  preffure  produced  in  the 
manner  above  defcribed,  fome  other  caufes  occafionally  in- 
jure the  fundtions  of  the  brain,  and  render  it  incapable  of 
diffufing  the  nervous  power  to  the  limbs,  and  thus  produce 
a fpecies  of  palfy.  Certain  poifonous  fubftances  hare  that 
effeft,  fuch  as  lead,  and  perhaps  mercury,  and  fome  of  the 
narcotic  vegetables,  fuch  as  the  belladonna.  A fevere  and 
continued  impreffion  of  cold,  long  continued  grief,  great 
terror,  and  other  depreffing  paffions,  occafionally  alfo  give 
rife  to  paralytic  affe&ions,  by  their  direft  influence  upon 
the  (late  of  the  brain. 

The  prognofu  is  generally  unfavourable  in  hemiplegia , more 
efpecially  when  the  patient  is  in  advanced  life,  or  debilitated 
in  conftitution,  or  has  been  in  habits  of  intemperance.  For 
under  fuch  circumftances,  the  fyftem  feldom  recovers  its 
powers,  and  the  patient  remains  enervated  both  in  mind  and 
body,  and  generally  incapable  of  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of 
life.  If,  as  the  difeafe  continues,  the  paralyfed  limbs  gra- 
dually lofe  their  fenfe  of  feeling,  or  if  they  are  affefted  with 
coldnefs,  and  the  fle(h  walles,  the  profpeft  is  mod  unfavour- 
able. But,  if  there  is  a frequent  prickling  fenfation,  or 
even  fome  degree  of  pain,  in  the  parts  ; if  they  are  occa- 
fionally affefted  with  flufhings  of  heat,  or  with  fpafmodic 
twitchings  ; or  if  rheumatic  or  inflammatory  fwelling  take 
place  in  them,  thefe  appearances  are  to  be  deemed  favour- 
able, inafmuch  as  they  imply  a lefs  complete  interruption 
of  the  nervous  power,  or  its  returning  influence. 

The  treatment  of  hemiplegia  will  neceffarily  be  fomewhat 
different  in  different  inftances,  according  to  the  age  and  con- 
ftitution of  the  patient,  and  to  the  obvious  exciting  caufe 
of  the  difeafe.  Before  we  (late  the  general  indications  of 
cure,  however,  and  the  methods  of  fulfilling  them,  it  will 
be  proper  to  obferve  that  the  prophyladic  treatment  is  often 
the  moft  effentially  ufeful.  It  too  often  happens,  that,  when 
the  attack  has  taken  place,  fome  irremediable  injury  has  been 
inflifted  on  the  delicate  texture  of  the  brain,  which,  had 
the  warning  fymptoms,  which  we  have  enumerated  above, 
been  attended  to  and  removed,  might  have  been  altogether 
averted. 

As  a plethora  of  the  veffels,  either  general  or  topical,  is 
indicated  by  thofe  premonitory  fymptoms ; fo  the  means  of 
obviating  that  plethora  are  equally  obvious,  and  within  our 
power.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  obferve  thefe  fymptoms 
in  perfons,  whofe  form  and  habit  evince  a predifpofition  to 
the  difeafe,  and  more  efpecially  in  thofe  who  have  fuffered  a 
previous  attack,  every  means  (hould  be  reforted  to,  which 
diet,  regimen,  and  an  evacuant  plan  of  medicine,  can  afford, 
to  reduce  the  plethoric  condition.  The  diet  (hould  now  be 
low,  confiding  of  whey,  butter-milk,  fruits,  and  farinaceous 
food,  animal  matters  being  difcarded,  or  a little  plain  meat 
taken  once  every  other  day,  and  all  fermented  liquors  totally 
abftained  from.  Even  filling  and  diltending  the  ftomach  fre- 
quently with  mere  vegetable  matters  ought  to  be  avoided, 
for  the  reafons  above  explained.  If  the  fymptoms  of  op- 
preffion  about  the  head  are  very  confiderable  and  menacing, 
it  may  be  advifable  to  take  fome  blood  from  the  veffels  of 
the  head  or  neck,  either  by  the  lancet,  by  leeches,  or  by 
cupping ; and  at  the  fame  time  the  bowels  (hould  be  well 
■evacuated  by  cathartic  medicines. 


If,  however,  the  previous  fymptoms  have  beeen  negle&ed, 
and  the  attack  of  hemiplegia  have  a&ually  come  on,  the  frjl 
indication  that  prefents  itfelf,  will  be  to  remove  or  diminilh 
the  caufe  of  compreffion,  which  may  exift  in  the  brain,  whe- 
ther it  may  be  mere  vafcular  turgefceoce,  the  extravafation 
of  blood,  effufion  of  ferum,  &c. ; and  the  fetond  indication 
will  be  gradually  to  excite  the  torpid  portion  of  the  brain 
and  nerves  to  a fenfible  and  adtive  (late.  How  very  little 
power  we  poffefs,  however,  to  accomplifh  either  of  thefe 
purpofes,  except  in  the  cafe  of  mere  vafcular  congeftion, 
medical  experience  too  clearly  demonftrates. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  compreffion  in  the 
brain,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a diminution  of  the  tur- 
gefcence  of  the  veffels  will  tend  to  diminifh  it,  by  removing 
fome  portion  of  the  bulk  of  the  fluids  in  the  general  mafs 
of  the  vifcus.  If  the  compreffion  arife  from  mere  congeftion, 
it  may  be  entirely  removed  by  fuch  a meafure ; and  if  it 
arife  from  adtual  rupture  and  extravafation,  or  from  a ferous 
effufion  the  refult  of  plethora,  the  abftradtion  of  fome  por- 
tion of  the  circulating  fluids  will  tend  to  arreft  the  progrefs 
of  the  extravafation  or  effufion,  and  therefore  at  lead  pre- 
vent an  increafe  of  the  evil.  Under  all  circumftances,  there- 
fore, the  local  detradlion  of  blood  feems  to  be  advifable  at 
the  onfet  of  hemiplegia.  The  quantity  o(  blood  to  be  taken 
away,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  taking  it,  will  be  determined 
by  the  feverity  of  the  attack,  and  by  the  ftrength  and  ple- 
thoric condition  of  the  patient.  If  the  patient  be  extremely 
full  and  florid,  and  has  not  paffed  the  middle  age,  a free 
bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery , or  the  jugular  vein,  may  be 
preferable : but,  even  in  the  pale  and  thin  habit  of  body, 
cupping  the  neck  or  temples,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to 
thofe  parts,  (hould  be  reforted  to.  In  the  full  and  florid 
habits,  general  blood-letting  from  the  arm  is  often  employed  ; 
but  the  fame  general  depletion  may  be  accomplifhed  by  the 
fedtion  of  the  temporal  or  jugular  veffels,  while  at  the  fame 
time  a more  effectual  depletion  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain 
will  be  produced.  And  in  order  that  the  local  effedt  may 
be  dill  more  complete,  it  is  defirable  to  make  the  evacuation 
from  the  fide  of  the  head  oppofite  to  the  hemiplegic  affedtion. 

At  the  fame  time,  other  means  of  diminilhing  the  impetus 
of  the  circulation  in  the  head  mu  ft  be  reforted  to,  as  auxili- 
aries. The  bowels  (hould  be  emptied  by  active  cathartics, 
by  which  a confiderable  depletion  of  the  veffels,  and  a deter- 
mination of  the  fluids  downwards,  are  produced.  Some  prac- 
titioners alfo  recommend  emetics  ; but  the  objedtion  of  Dr. 
Cullen  againft  thefe  medicines,  that  the  action  of  vomiting 
might  impel  the  blood  with  too  much  violence  into  the  veffels 
of  the  head,  feems  to  be  well  founded,  and  they  are  feldom 
now  employed.  Blijlers  applied  to  the  (haven  fcalp,  or  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  by  the  counter-irritation  which  they 
occafion  externally,  tend  to  diminilh  the  internal  action  of 
the  veffels. 

It  is  a practice,  but  too  generally  adopted  by  routine- 
pradtitioners,  to  begin  immediately  with  the  exhibition  of 
flrong  ftimulants,  upon  the  fuperficial  inference,  it  (hould 
feem,  of  a torpor  of  the  nervous  power.  But  if  they  were 
to  penetrate  a little  below  the  furfece  of  things,  it  would  be 
evident  that  this  torpor  of  the  nerves  depends  entirely  upon 
an  oppreffed  (late  of  their  origin,  the  brain,  in  confequence 
of  an  over-adtion  and  turgefcence  of  its  veffels ; and,  there- 
fore, that  every  meafure,  which  tends  to  augment  vafcular 
adtion,  muft  neceffarily  be  a fource  of  aggravation  to  the 
difeafe.  Upon  the  plained  principles,  the  very  oppofite  ob- 
ject is  to  be  purfued ; and  until  the  fymptoms  of  plethora, 
and  the  adtive  (late  of  the  difeafe  be  fubdued,  the  meafures, 
which  we  have  recommended  as  proper  with  a preventive 
view,  (hould  dill  be  adhered  to. 
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The  fecond  indication,  therefore,  which  is  “ gradually  to 
reftore  the  torpid  portion  of  the  brain  and  nerves  to  a fenfi- 
ble  and  aftive  date,”  can  only  be  followed,  after  the  hemi- 
plegia has  fubfifted  for  fome  time,  and  when  the  fymptoms, 
indicating  a confiderable  compreflion  of  the  origin  of  the 
nerves,  are  removed.  But  even  under  thefe  circumftances, 
the  ufe  of  ftimulants  would  appear  to  be  of  very  ambiguous 
advantage.  For  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  pai  alytic 
affe£Uon,  originally  produced  by  compreflion  of  the  brain, 
would  continue  after  the  compreflion  was  removed,  i.  e. 
whether  the  very  exiftence  of  the  hemiplegia  does  not  imply 
the  continuance  of  a comprefling  caufe,  or  at  lead  of  fome 
organic  injury,  which  it  had  infli&ed  and  left  behind.  And 
at  all  events,  the  multitude  of  patients,  who  have  in  vain 
fwallowed,  for  a long  period  of  time,  all  manner  of  volatile, 
fetid,  and  fpirituous  ftimulants,  who  have  fubmitted  to  elec- 
tricity and  fri&ion,  and  ftimulant  liniments,  and  warm  bath- 
ing, and  who  have  neverthelefs  neither  obtained  a recovery 
of  the  power  of  their  limbs,  nor  even  prevented  fubfequent 
attacks,  do  not  bear  any  very  favourable  teftimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  thefe  expedients;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fmall  proportion  of  perfons,  who  do  recover  the  full  ufe  of 
their  hemiplegic  limbs,  may  juftly  aferibe  their  recovery  to 
the  flightnefs  of  the  original  attack,  to  the  abfence  of  ef- 
fufion,  extravafation,  or  any  other  organic  mifehief,  and  to 
the  felf-adjufting  powers  of  the  conftitution,  as  foon  as  the 
caufe  of  difeafe  is  removed.  In  fome  cafes,  indeed,  it  may 
be  fuppofed  that,  even  where  aftual  effufion  or  extravafation 
had  taken  place,  without  materially  injuring  the  texture  of 
the  brain,  the  fluids  may  be  ultimately  removed  by  abforp- 
tion,  and  the  brain  therefore  be  reftored  to  health ; but, 
even  in  fuch  cafes,  the  beneficial  aid  of  ftimulants  is  more 
than  problematical.  In  a word,  it  appears,  that  ftimulants 
are  perhaps  never  advifable  in  true  hemiplegia  ; and  that  the 
benefit  of  thefe  remedies  is  limited  to  thofe  fpecies  of  gene- 
ral palfy  which  arife  from  the  influence  of  cold  or  narcotic 
poifons  on  the  brain  and  nerves,  or  to  thofe  local  varieties  of 
palfy  which  feem  to  depend  upon  difeafe  affe&ing  the 
branches  and  extremities  of  the  nerves,  while  the  brain  re- 
mains uninjured  ; of  which  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak 
prefently. 

For  the  purpofes,  therefore,  of  aiding  recovery  from  an 
attack  of  hemiplegia,  the  principal  indication  will  be,  to 
avoid  every  fpecies  of  intemperance  ; to  reftriA  the  diet  to 
light  and  cooling  articles,  and  to  take  thefe  with  great 
moderation  ; to  employ  regular  but  always  gentle  exercife, 
avoiding  every  extraordinary  hurry  of  the  circulation  ; to 
preferve  a regular,  and  rather  free,  ftate  of  the  bowels ; 
and  to  manage  the  clothing,  fo  as  to  preferve  a regular 
ftate  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation,  and  to  avoid  the  im- 
preffions  of  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  In  a word,  the 
objeft  will  be  to  free  the  conftitution  from  all  embarraftment, 
in  which  condition  it  will  be  the  beft  enabled  to  refume  its 
healthy  aftions.  We  may  liberate  and  affift,  but  we  cannot 
command  the  powers  of  the  vis  medicatrix  natures. 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  where  the  attack  has 
been  flight,  and  the  tendency  to  recovery  obviotis,  the  return 
of  power  in  the  paralyfed  mufcles  feems  to  be  confiderably 
accelerated  by  a conftant  exertion  of  them,  or  at  leaft  by 
conftant  attempts  at  exertion  by  dire&ing  the  volition  to 
them.  The  advantages  of  this  voluntary  exertion  are  com- 
monly obvious  in  the  more  fpeedy  and  complete  recovery  of 
the  motion  of  the  leg,  when  compared  to  that  of  the  arm, 
in  perfons  who  have  fuffered  hemiplegia  : a circumftance  to 
be  afcribed  folely  to  the  neceffity  of  ujing  the  leg  in  moving 
from  place  to  place,  while,  the  arm  is  too  commonly  hung 
in  a fling,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  employ  it. 


II.  Of  the  Paraplegia , or  Palfy  of  the  lower  Extremities. — 
Without  referring  to  the  original  acceptation  of  the  term 
paraplegia,  refpefting  which  there  has  been  fome  difference 
of  opinion,  and  no  very  determinate  definition  (fee  Van 
Swieten,  Comrftent.  Aph.  1018.) ; we  take  it  in  its  modern 
fenfe.  A'palfy  of  the  lower  extremities  may  perhaps  fome- 
times  arife  from  injury  or  difeafe  in  fome  pari  of  the  brain 
itfelf ; but  of  this  the  evidence  appears  to  be  imperfeft  ; and 
at  all  events  the  occurrence  is  rare.  The  ordinary  inftances 
of  this  palfy  obvioufly  originate  from  preffure  on  fome  part 
of  the  vertebral  nerve,  or  fpinal  marrow,  below  which  the 
palfy  (hews  itfelf,  while  the  parts  fupplied  with  nerves,  that 
branch  off  above  the  feat  of  the  preffure,  continue  to  pofiefs 
their  power  of  motion  unimpaired. 

The  paraplegia  may  occur  at  all  ages,  and  in  either  fex, 
and  is  always  produ&ive  of  much  diftrefs  : for  if  the  patient 
is  a child,  it  becomes  an  objeft  of  conftant  and  unavailing 
anxiety  to  its  parents ; and  if  an  adult,  he  is  rendered  per- 
fectly helplefs  to  himfelf,  and  ufelefs  to  all  others,  which  of 
all  poflible  ftates  is  furely  the  worft. 

When  this  palfy  attacks  an  infant  of  only  a year  or  two 
old,  the  true  caufe  of  it  is  feldom  difeovered,  until  fome 
time  after  the  effefct  has  taken  place,  at  leaft  by  parents  and 
nurfes,  who  know  not  where  to  look  for  it.  The  child  is 
faid  to  be  uncommonly  backward  in  the  ufe  of  his  legs,  or 
it  is  thought  to  have  received  fome  hurt  in  its  birth.  When 
it  affefts  a child,  who  is  old  enough  to  have  already  walked, 
and  who  has  been  able  to  walk,  the  lofs  of  the  ufe  of  the 
legs  is  gradual,  though  not  very  flow.  He  at  firft  com- 
plains of  being  very  foon  tired,  is  languid,  liftlefs,  and  un- 
willing to  move  much:  or  at  all  brilkly : in  a (hort  time  after 
this  he  may  be  obferved  frequently  to  trip,  and  ftumble,  al- 
though there  be  no  impediment  in  his  way ; and  whenever 
he  attempts  to  move  brifkly,  he  finds  that  his  legs  involun- 
tarily crofs  each  other,  by  which  he  is  frequently  thrown 
down,  and  that  without  {tumbling ; upon  endeavouring  to 
ftand  ftill  and  ere£t,  without  fupport,  even  for  a few  minutes, 
his  knees  give  way  and  bend  forward.  When  the  diftemper 
is  a little  farther  advanced,  it  will  be  found  that  he  cannot, 
without  much  difficulty  and  deliberation,  direft  either  of  his 
feet  precifely  to  any  exaCt  point ; and  very  foon  after  this, 
both  legs  and  thighs  lofe  a good  deal  of  their  natural  fenfi- 
bility,  and  become  perfectly  ufelefs  for  all  the  purpofes  of 
locomotion. 

When  the  difeafe  occurs  in  an  adult  perfon,  its  progrefs 
is  much  the  fame  but  rather  quicker.  He  complains  alfo, 
in  the  early  part  of  its  courfe,  of  a fenfe  of  numbnefs  in 
the  affeCted  limbs,  with  tranfitory  tremblings  and  twitchings, 
aRd  fometimes  of  rigors : and  he  finds,  as  the  bladder  and 
lower  portion  of  the  bowels  are  included  in  the  difeafe,  that 
the  (tools  pafs  off  unconfcioufly,  and  the.  urine  flows  without 
his  confent,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  has  a difficulty  of  emp- 
tying the  bladder.  Ultimately  the  legs  become  rigid,  and 
the  knees  and  ankles  (tiff,  and  the  feet  extended,  fo  that  they 
cannot  be  placed  flat  on  the  ground.  This  laft  circumftance 
is  likewife  obferved  in  children. 

When  the  back  is  examined,  fome  prominency  or  curva- 
ture of  the  fpine  is  always  found.  This  curvature  varies  im 
fituation,  extent,  and  degree,  being  in  the  neck  or  back, 
and  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
loins ; fometimes  comprehending  two  vertebrae  only,  fome- 
times three  or  more,  by  which  the  extent  of  the  cure  be- 
comes neceflarily  more  or  lefs ; but  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  the  vertebrae  concerned,  or  whatever  the  degree 
or  extent  of  the  curvature,  the  lower  limbs  only  feel  the  e£- 
feft,  the  arms  never  being  affefted. 

The  effect  is  alfo  different  in  different  fubje&s  : fome  are 
rendered! 
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rendered  totally  and  abfolutely  incapable  of  walking  in  any 
manner,  or  with  any  help,  and  that  very  early  in  the  courfe 
of  thediftemper;  others  can  make  a fliift  to  move  about  wi’h 
the  help  of  crutches,  or  by  grafping  their  own  thighs  with 
their  hands  ; fome  can  fit  in  an  ereCt.  pofture,  in  a chair,  with- 
out much  trouble  or  fatigue,  which  others  are  incapable  of, 
at  lead  for  any  length  of  time  : fome  have  fuch  a degree  of 
motion  in  their  legs  and  thighs,  as  to  enable  them  to  turn 
and  move  for  their  own  convenience  in  bed  ; others  have 
not  that  benefit,  and  are  obliged  to  lie  till  moved  by 
another. 

The  general  health  of  the  patient  does  not  feem  at  firft  to 
be  materially,  if  at  all,  affeCted  ; but  when  the  difeafe  has 
continued  fome  time,  and  the  curvature  is  much  increafed, 
many  incoveniences  and  complaints  come  on  ; fuch  as  diffi- 
culty in  breathing,  indigeftion,  pain,  and  what  they  call  a 
tightnefs  at  the  ftomach,  obftinate  conftipations,  purgings, 
the  involuntary  flux  of  urine  and  feces  before  mentioned, 
together  with  what  are  called  nervous  complaints.  Some  of 
thefe  are  occafioned  by  the  alterations  made  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  and  others  feem  to  arife  from  imprefiions  on  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  by  the  intrufions  of  the  ribs,  as  the  fpine  is 
diftorted.  The  confinement  and  inability  for  taking  exer- 
cife,  will  account  for  the  other  fymptoms,  that  are  not  the 
direCt  refult  of  the  paralyfis. 

The  difeafe  is  commonly  afcribed  to  fome  injury,  fuch  as 
a blow,  fall,  or  violent  ftrain,  which  had  affeCted  the  fpine ; 
and  probably  this  is  actually  the  origin  of  it  in  many  inftances. 
But  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  fpine  and  its  ligaments  often 
become  difeafed,  fo  as  to  produce  paraplegia,  independently 
of  fuch  violence.  For  it  is  not  the  mere  diftortion  or  curva- 
ture of  the  fpine  which  gives  rife  to  the  palfy ; fince  the 
molt  extenfive  crookednefs  often  occurs  where  no  paralyfis 
exifts ; but  aCtual  preffure  upon  the  vertebral  nerve,  by  the 
concomitant  difeafe  of  the  fpine. 

This  morbid  change  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the  fpine  has  been 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Pott  as  follows.  By  many  diffeCtions  he 
afcertained,  that  in  infants,  in  young  children,  and  in  thofe 
who  had  been  afflicted  with  the  diforder  but  a Ihort  fpace 
of  time,  the  ligaments  connecting  the  vertebra  of  the  curved 
part  were  altered  from  their  natural  ftate,  being  fomewhat 
thickened  and  relaxed,  and  the  bodies  of  thefe  bones  were 
palpably  enlarged  in  their  texture,  juft  as  in  the  joints  of 
rickety  children.  In  thofe  who  had  laboured  for  a long  time 
under  the  malady,  and  in  whom  the  fymptoms  were  confe- 
quently  aggravated,  whatever  might  be  their  age,  the  liga- 
ments were  ftill  more  thickened,  relaxed,  and  altered,  the 
bodies  of  the  bones  more  enlarged  and  fpread,  and  more 
inclining  to  become  carious,  and  the  cartilages  between  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  much  compreffed  and  leffened  in  fize  : 
and  in  all  thofe  who  had  fo  long  laboured  under'  the  difeafe  as 
to  be  dellroyed  by  it,  or  by  its  confeqnences,  the  corpora 
vertebrarum  were  completely  carious,  the  intervening  car- 
tilages totally  deftroyed,  and  a quantity  of  fanies  lodged 
between  the  rotten  bones  and  the  membrane  in  veiling  the 
fpinal  marrow. 

The  cure  of  paraplegia  was  feldom  effeCted  till  the  proper 
treatment  was  devifed  by  Mr.  Pott.  While  the  curvature  of 
the  fpine  remained  undifcovered  or  unattended  to,  the  dif- 
eafe was  generally  confidered  as  nervous,  and  medicines  fo 
•ailed  were  mi'll  frequently  prescribed,  together  with  warm 
liniments,  embrocations,  a \ Millers,  to  the  parts  affeCted  ; 
and  when  he  true  c . is  known,  recourfe  was  al- 
ways had  to  ileel  itajs,  the  fwing,  the  fcrew-chair,  and 
other  pieces  of  machinery,  in  order  to  reftore  the  fpine  to 
its  true  and  natural  figure.  But  thefe  expedients  did  not 
ferve  any  real  or  permanent  good  purpofe : the  patients  ufu- 
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ally  became  unhealthy,  and,  after  languilhing  for  fome  time 
under  a variety  of  complaints,  died  in  an  exhaufted  and  ema- 
ciated ftate  ; or,  which  was  Hill  worfe,  dragged  on  a mifer- 
able  exiftence,  confined  to  a great  chair,  or  bed,  totally  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  moving. 

The  fagacious  mind  of  that  eminent  furgeon,  Mr.  Pott, 
partly  from  a confideration  of  the  difeafed  ftate  of  the  liga- 
ments and  bones,  which  precedes  and  occafions  the  curva- 
ture, and  partly  on  the  fuggeftion  of  a learned  phyfician,  Dr. 
Cameron,  of  Worcefter,  who,  in  confequence  of  an  obfer- 
vation  of  Hippocrates,  that  a paraplegia  had  been  cured  by 
an  abfcefs  in  the  back,  had  imitated  that  procefs  with  ad- 
vantage ; devifed  the  plan  of  inftituting  a free  difcharge,  by 
means  of  a large  iffue,  from  both  fides  of  the  fpine.  Ex- 
perience confirmed  the  utility  of  this  praCtice,  and  many  ex- 
amples of  the  complete  reftoration  of  ftrength  and  motion, 
in  thefe  deplorable  cafes,  have  been  fubfequently  recorded. 
( See  “ SeleCt  Cafes  of  the  Diforder,  commonly  termed,  the 
Paralyfis  of  the  Lower  Extremities,”  by  John  Jebb,  M.D. 
See.  1782.)  Mr.  Pott’s  method  of  praCtice  is  related,  in 
his  own  traCl  on  the  fubjeCt,  in  thefe  words. 

“ The  remedy  for  this  mod  dreadful  difeafe,  confifts 
merely  in  procuring  a large  difcharge  of  matter,  by  fuppu- 
ration,  from  underneath  the  membrana  adipofa  on  each  fide 
of  the  curvature,  and  in  maintaining  fuch  difcharge,  until 
the  patient  lhall  have  perfectly  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  legs. 
To  accomplifh  this  purpofe,  I have  made  ufe  of  different 
means,  fuch  as  fetons,  iffues  made  by  incifion,  and  iffues 
made  by  cauftic  ; and  although  there  be  no  very  material 
difference,  I do  upon  the  whole  prefer  the  lad.  A feton  is 
a painful  and  a natly  thing  ; befide  which  it  frequently  wears 
through  the  (kin,  before  the  end  for  which  it  was  made  can 
be  accomplilhed.  Iffues  made  by  incifion,  if  they  be  large 
enough  for  the  intended  purpofe,  are  apt  to  become  inflamed, 
and  to  be  very  troublefome  before  they  come  to  fuppuration. 
But  openings  made  by  cauftic  are  notin  general  liable  to  any 
of  thefe  inconveniences,  at  lead  not  fo  frequently,  nor  in 
the  fame  degree  ; they  are  neither  fo  troublefome  to  make  nor 
to  maintain.  I make  the  efehars  about  this  fize  and  fliape,” 
[here  he  inferts  an  ellipfis,  of  an  area  equal  to  that  of  a fhil- 
ling,]  on  each  fide  the  curve,  taking  care  to  leave  a fuffi- 
cient  portion  of  flein  between  them.  In  a few  days,  when 
the  efehar  begins  to  loofen  and  feparate,  I cut  out  all  the 
middle,  and  put  into  each  a large  kidney-bean.  When  the 
bottoms  of  the  fores  are  become  clean  by  fuppuration,  I 
fprinkle,  every  third  or  fourth  day,  afmall  quantity  of  finely 
powdered  cantharides  on  them,  by  which  the  fores  are  pre- 
vented from  contracting,  the  difcharge  is  increafed,  and  pof- 
fibly  other  benefit  obtained.  The  iffues  I keep  open  till  the 
cure  is  complete,  that  is,  until  the  patient  recovers  perfectly 
the  ufe  of  his  legs,  or  even  for  fome  time  longer ; and  I 
fhould  think  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  heal  only  one 
of  them  firft,  keeping  the  other  open  for  fome  time,  that  is, 
not  only  until  the  patient  can  walk,  but  until  he  can  walk 
firmly,  brilkly,  and  without  the  afiiftance  of  a Hick  ; until 
he  can  Hand  quite  upright,  and  has  recovered  all  the  weight, 
which  the  habit,  or  rather  the  neceffity  of  Hooping,  occa- 
fioned by  the  diftemper,  had  made  him  lofe.” 

Although  this  remedy  is  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  dif- 
eafe, Mr.  Pott  admits,  that  there  is  no  reafon  why  every 
affiftant  means  fhould  not  be  applied  at  the  fame  time,  in 
order  to  expedite  it ; fuch  as  cinchona,  cold  bathing,  frictions, 
&c.  See  “ Remarks  on  that  kind  of  Palfy  of  the  Lower 
Limbs,  which  is  frequently  found  to  accompany  a Curva- 
ture of  the  Spine,  &c.”  By  Percivall  Pott,  furgeon  to  St. 
Barthol.  Hofp.  1779. 

III.  Of  Parefis,  or  local  Palfy. — Under  this  head  we  (hall 
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include  all  the  forms  of  paralyfis  which  are  partial,  and  feem 
rather  to  depend  upon  a difordered  condition  of  the  nervous 
cords,  near  their  extremities,  than  upon  any  injury  done  to 
the  common  fenforium,  or  to  the  great  trunk  of  the  fpinal 
nerve.  The  partial  palties  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  thofe 
which  are  connected  with  long  continued  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation, or  with  the  long  application  of  cold,  or  laftly,  with 
the  operation  of  certain  mineral  poifons,  efpecially  lead  and 
mercury. 

After  a limb  has  "been  for  fome  time  the  feat  of  inveterate 
rheumatifm,  efpecially  in  debilitated  habits,  it  fometimes 
becomes  torpid,  and  benumbed  as  it  were,  lofing  its  power 
of  motion,  and  commonly  fome  degree  of  its  fenfibility.  A 
fimilar  condition  is  more  fpeedily  produced  by  the  direCt  ap- 
plication of  cold  to  the  parts  ; as,  for  example,  in  the  legs 
and  feet  of  perfons  who  work  with  thefe  parts  in  water. 
The  extremities  of  the  nerves  appear  to  be  no  longer 
capable  of  receiving  and  conveying  the  nervous  power 
from  the  brain,  while  the  latter  ftiews  no  fymptom  of  any 
difeafe.  The  poifon  of  lead,  by  whatever  means  it  is  in- 
troduced into  the  fyftem,  produces  a fpecies  of  palfy  pe- 
culiar to  itfelf : its  firft  effect  is  the  produ£tir.n  of  a fevere 
colic,  which  from  its  being  mod  frequently  feen  in  pain- 
ters, has  been  called  the  painter  s colic  ; and  it  has  received 
alfo  feveral  other  appellations,  from  certain  diftridte  in 
which  it  has  been  prevalent,  as  the  Devon/hire  colic,  colic  of 
Poiflou , &c  (See  Colica  Piffonum.)  After  one  or  more 
attacks  of  this  colic,  tlje  patient  perceives  that  one  of  his 
hands  grows  weak,  and  at  length  he  finds  himfelf  altogether 
unable  to  extend  either  the  hand  or  the  fingers,  which  hang 
down  (nearly  at  a right  angle  to  the  arm,  when  it  is  held  out 
horizontally,),  to/pid  and  movclefs,  except  from  external 
force.  As  this  commonly  fucceeds  the  attacks  of  colic,  it 
may  be  probably  connected  with  irritation  in  the  inteftinal 
canal,  which  appears  at  times  to  produce  other  forms  of 
partial  palfy.  The  palfy  from  the  influence  of  mercury  is 
alfo  of  a peculiar  nature  ; it  feems  indeed  to  be  rather  an  ex- 
treme debility  of  the  mufcles  of  the  limbs,  combined  with 
tremors,  than  anabfolute  paralyfis.  See  the  accounts  given 
of  this  difeafe  by  Ramazzini  de  Morbis  Artificum  ; and  by 
De  Haen,  in  his  Ratio  Medend.  See  alfo  fome  obfervations 
of  Dr.  Bateman,  in  the  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal 
for  1812. 

It  is  to  thefe  varieties  of  palfy,  in  which  there  is  no  ple- 
thora, congeftion,  or  prefTure  upon  the  brain,  that  the  em- 
ployment ot  Jlimulant  remedies  alone  is  properly  applicable, 
and  that  in  faft  any  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 
For  if  a flight  attack  of  hemiplegia  is  gradually  removed 
during  their  exhibition,  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  the  Iti- 
mulanrs  did  not  prevent  recovery  ; for  affuredly  the  recovery 
would  take  place,  the  preffure  of  the  brain  having  ceafed  to 
exift,  if  no  (limulants  were  employed  ; and  where,  as  hap- 
pens in  the  majority  of  cafes,  fome  prefTure  ftill  remains,  no 
benefit  can  polfibly  be  derived  from  ftimulants;  but  the  rifle  of 
injury  is  manifeft.  But  in  the  local  palfies  juft  deferibed, 
the  local  torpor  of  the  nerves  may  be  often  effectually  re- 
moved by  the  ufe  of  ftimulant  remedies. 

In  the  palfy  that  is  occafioned  by  protraCted  rheumatil'm, 
or  by  cold,  recovery  has  frequently  followed  a perfeverance 
in  the  ufe  of  the  warm  bath,  of  repeated  and  continued  fric- 
tion with  the  flefh-brufh,  or  with  various  ftimula'ing  oils  and 
liniments,  of  which  camphor,  turpentine,  and  the  acrid 
gums,  together  with  alcohol,  conftitute  the  principal  ingre- 
dients. Internally,  alfo,  ftimulant  medicines  of  a fimilar 
nature  have  been  at  the  fame  time  adminiftered,  with  a view 
to  aid  thefe  effeCts  ; efpecially  the  ammoniacal  falts,  or  tinc- 
tures of  the  ftimulant  gums  in  alcohol,  and  medicines  which 
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have  been  fuppofed  to  pofl'efs  pecuhar  powers  of  exciting 
the  nervous  fyftem,  fuch  as  the  arnica,  the  rhus  toxicoden- 
dron, &c.  EleCtricity  has  alfo  been  extenfively  applied 
to  paralytic  limbs  under  thefe  circumftances,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, both  frorn  its  obvious  influer.ee  in  exciting  fpafmodic 
twitches  in  the  mufcles,  and  from  the  number  of  fuccofsful 
inftances  of  its  application  which  have  been  recorded,  that  it 
has  been  of  material  benefit.  There  is,  however,  great 
room  for  felf-deception  in  thefe  cafes,  as  we  have  fhewn  at 
length  under  the  article  Imagination,  and  the  metallic 
traCtors  and  animal  magnetizers  can  adduce  ample  teftimony 
of  tfieir  powers  in  the  fame  fort  of  difeafe.  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  feen  fo  little  obvious  advantage  derived  from 
eleCtricity  in  any  difeafe,  as  to  have  nearly  relinquifhed  the 
employment  of  lit ; and  the  ufe  of  galvanifm,  for  the  fame 
purpofes,  feems  to  be  finking  alfo  into  diferedit. 

We  have  mentioned,  among  other  ftimulants  that  are 
really  fuccefsful  in  the  cure  of  thefe  fpecies  of  local  palfy, 
the  warm-bath,  an  expedient  which  is  hazardous,  in  the  early 
ftages  at  leaft,  of  hemiplegia.  Hence  the  Bath  waters,  and 
more  efpecially  the  ufe  of  the  hot  pump,  commonly  fucceed 
in  removing  the  palfy  from  lead,  as  well  as  from  cold  and 
rheumatifm,  although  dangerous  in  cafes  of  hemiplegia. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  remedy  that  appears  to  pofl'efs  an  equal 
efficacy  : in  the  palfy  from  lead,  after  the  difeafe  has  refitted 
all  ordinary  expedients,  the  hot-pumping  feems  to  be  almoft: 
a fpecific.  We  have  in  vain  tried  the  pouring  of  hot  water 
upon  the  palfied  hand,  from  the  fpout  of  a tea-kettie,  held 
at  fome1  height,  in  thofe  patients,  who  have  afterwards 
fpeedily  recovered  under  the  pump  at  Bath.  There  appears 
no  reafon,  however,  to  fuppofe  that  any  water  of  the  fame 
temperature,  poured  upon  the  limb  in  the  fame  quantity, 
and  with  the  fame  impetus,  could  not  equally  affeCl  the 
cure,  as  the  water  of  Bath ; fince  it  is  the  quantity  of  the 
ftimulation,  ar.d  not  any  peculiar  quality  of  the  water,  that 
produces  that  effeCt. 

For  the  palfy,  arifing  from  the  poifon  of  lead,  and  affeCt  - 
ing  principally  the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  hand  and  fingers. 
Dr.  Pemberton  recommended  a Ample  contrivance,  which 
appears  to  have  contributed  to  accelerate  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe  ; namely,  a fort  of  battle-dore  of  wood,  of  the  length 
of  the  fore-arm  and  hand,  which  is  tied  to  the  former,  and 
fupports  the  latter  extended  at  length.  Under  this  fupport, 
he  conceives  the  mufcles  fooner  recover  their  tone,  than  when 
they  are  conftantly  ftretched  by  the  pendulous  hand.  Sed 
his  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Abdom.  Vifcera. 

Under  all  the  forms  of  palfy,  a conftant  exercife  of  the 
palfied  limb  contributes  materially  to  expedite  its  recovery. 
This  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  the  hemiplegia,  as  to 
thefe  partial  forms  of  palfy.  To  the  palfy,  or  tremors  ori- 
ginating from  the  poifon  of  mercury,  neither  this  nor  any 
of  the  preceding  precepts  very  clearly  apply.  The  brain, 
in  this  cafe,  feems  to  be  affected  by  the  poifon,  and  the 
whole  fyftem  fuffers  from  its  deleterious  influence.  Many 
remedies  have  been  recommended,  but  efpecially  fulphur, 
which  was  fuggefted  perhaps  upon  chemical  notions,  rather 
than  from  a proper  eftimate  of  its  operation  upon  the  living 
body.  On  the  whole,  the  difeafe  is  very  unmanageable, 
and  we  know  not  how  it  is  to  be  cured.  The  manufacturers, 
(among  whom  it  almoft  exclufively  occurs,)  viz.  watch  and 
button-gilders,  filverers  of  mirrors.  See.  have  contrived 
means  of  preventing  the  mercury,  efpecially  when  ufed  in  its 
molt  pernicious  form,  vapour,  from  entering  into  the  body 
fo  fully  as  formerly  ; and,  therefore,  the  difeafe  is  become 
lefs  frequent.  But  even  now,  as  we  are  informed,  the  per- 
fons employed  in  what  is  called  water-gilding,  that  is,  in 
laying  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercur  upon  the  articles  to 
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be  gilded,  and  driving  off  the  mercury  by  evaporation,  are 
generally  Ihort-lived  from  this  caufe. 

Palsy,  Eleftuary  for  the,  is  made  of  powdered  muftard- 
feed  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  an  ounce,  with  as  much 
fyrup  of  ginger  as  is  fufficient  to  make  an  ele&uary.  A 
tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

Palsy,  Infufion  for  the.  See  Infusion. 

Palsy  Drops,  in  Botany.  See  Lavandula. 

PALTE',  in  Geography.  See  Jamdro. 

PALTERCAMP,  a town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bi- 
Ihopric  of  Ofnabruck  ; 14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ofnabruck. 

PALTZ,  New,  a townlhip  of  America,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Hudfon’s  river,  in  Ulfter  county,  New  York,  about 
20  miles  N.W.  of  Newburgh  ; containing  3255  inhabitants, 
including  308  flaves. 

PALVARYA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude ; 32 
miles  E.  of  Kairabad. 

PALUDAMENTUM,  in  Antiquity,  a garment  worn 
by  the  Romans  in  time  of  war ; being  the  coat  of  arms  of 
their  principal  men,  efpecially  the  generals  ; who,  for  that 
reafon,  were  diltinguifhed  by  the  appellation  paludati. 

The  foldiers  only  having  Ihort  coats,  were  therefore 
named  fagali. 

This  garment  was  open  on  the  fides  with  Ihort  fleeves,  by 
fome  refembled  to  angels’  wings ; and  came  down  no  lower 
than  the  navel.  It  was  either  white  or  red.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus remarks,  it  was  an  ill  omen  to  Craffus,  that  they  gave 
him  a black  paludamentum  : “ Pullum  ei  traditum  eft  palu- 
damentum,  cum  in  praslium  euntibus  album,  aut  purpureum, 
dari  foleret.” 

Cornutus  fays,  the  Romans  wore  the  toga  in  peace,  and 
the  paludamentum  in  war.  And  hence  the  phrafe,  “ Togam 
paludamento  mutavit.”  See  Chlamys. 

PALUDE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Turkilh  Armenia, 
in  the  government  of  Erzerum,  the  refidence  of  a prince, 
partly  independent  of  the  grand  fignior.  N.  lat.  38  3J'. 
E.  long.  39°  14'. 

PALVERETO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra; 
10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cofanza. 

PALUM  Sanctum,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  fome 
authors  have  called  a fpecies  of  the  guaiacum-tree,  called  the 
lignum  fanftum,  or  holy  wood. 

PALUMBARIUS  Accipiter,  in  Ornithology.  See 
Falco  Palumbarius. 

PALUMBUS,  or  Ring-Dove.  See  Columba. 

PALUS,  in  Antiquity , a military  exercife  among  the 
Romans,  by  which  the  young  men  prepared,  and  qualified 
themfelves  for  real  combat.  The  palus  was  a pillar,  about 
fix  feet  high,  fattened  into  the  ground : againft  this  the 
foldiers  made  an  attack,  affaulting  it  in  feveral  different 
modes  and  attitudes ; always  taking  care  fo  to  manage  their 
weapons,  that,  fuppofing  it  was  a real  enemy,  they  might 
not  expofe  any  part  of  their  body  to  be  hurt,  while  they 
\yere  ftriking  their  adverfary.  Inftead  of  a fword,  they 
ufed  a rod  or  ftick.  They  likewife  ran  at  the  palus  with 
lances,  and  threw  javelins  and  darts  at  it,  endeavouring  to 
hit  particular  parts ; and  their  fuccefs  was  a proof  of  their 
dexterity.  See  Pale. 

Palus  Maotis,  in  Ancient  Geography.  Sec  Sea  of 
Azof. 

PALWAL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan;  35 
miles  S of  Delhi. 

PALY,  or  Pale,  in  Heraldry.  When  an  efcutcheon  is 
divided  into  fix,  eight,  or  ten  divifions,  pale-wife,  i.  e.  by 
perpendicular  lines  drawn  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  it  is 
blazoned  paly  of  fix,  eight,  or  ten,  & c.  pieces. 


If  the  number  be  odd,  then  the  field  is  firft  named,  and 
the  n umber *of  the  pales  Specified.  See  Pale. 

* The  like  is  to  be  underftood  alfo  of  harry  and  bendy. 

Paly-bendy  is,  when  a coat  is  divided,  both  pale  and 
bend-wife : in  paly-bendy,  the  field  is  divided  by  perpendi- 
cular lines,  which  is  called  paly;  and  then,  again,  by  dia- 
gonals croffing  the  former,  from  the  dexter  fide  to  the 
finifter,  which  is  the  bendy.  The  field  is  paly-bendy,  topaz 
and  diamond. 

PALYANGHA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  a name  of  the 
Hindoo  goddefs  Bhavani,  or  Parvati,  contort  of  Siva. 

PAMADA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Birmah,  on  the 
Ava  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Prome. 

PAMAKASSAN,  a town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Madura. 

PAMALANG,  a town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Java.  S.  lat.  6°  45'.  E.  long.  109°  28'. 

PAMANAKAN  Point,  a cape  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Java.  S.  lat.  6a  1 2'.  E.  long.  107 ; 54'. 

PAMANDOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  coaft 
of  Tinevelly  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Tutacorin. 

PAMBAMACA,  a lofty  mountain  in  the  province  of 
Quito,  being  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  eaftern  Cordilleras. 

PAMBCEOTIA,  vz/eSi o»»r»a,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival 
celebrated  by  all  the  Boeotians,  who  affembled  near  Coronea, 
at  the  temple  of  Minerva,  furnamed  Itonia. 

PAMBU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Thibet ; 20  miles  E. 
of  Tankia. 

PAMEA,  in  Botany , a name  which  feems  to  have  no 
meaning,  Aubl.  Guian.  946.  t.  359.  Jufl.  76,  is  applied 
by  the  former  author  to  a tree  of  Guiana,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  but  the  calyx  and  the  fruit.  From  thefe  however 
he  rightly  deduced  its  affinity  to  the  Linnean  Terminalia , of 
which  it  appears  to  be,  as  Juffieu  fufpefts,  undoubtedly  a 
fpecies.  Its  trunk  is  thirty  feet  high,  and  two  or  more  in 
diameter ; the  branches  widely  fpreading,  knotty.  Leave * 
oblong,  entire,  llalked,  many  together  at  each  joint,  in  a 
fpreading,  whorl-like  clutter.  Fruit  racemofe,  each  con- 
fiding of  a triangular,  oblong,  brittle  drupa,  with  an  ovate- 
oblong,  angular,  furrowed  nut,  about  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  whofe  kernel  is  very  good  eating ; on  which  account 
the  tree  is  cultivated  in  Guiana,  and  the  ifle  of  Bourbon. 
See  Terminalia. 

PAMENE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cey- 
lon, on  the  eaft  coaft  ; 75  miles  S.  of  Trincoli. 

PAMER,  a lake  of  Pruffia  ; 12  miles  W.  of  Lick. 

PAMIERS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Arriege,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridi  of 
Mirepoix,  near  which  is  a medicinal  fpring;  12  miles  W. 
of  Mirepoix  The  place  contains  5300,  and  the  canton 
10,600  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  235  kiliometres,  in 
22  communes.  N.  lat.  43° 6'.  E.  long.  i°42'. 

PAMISUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Meflenia, 
which  had  its  fource  in  the  mountains  that  lay  towards  the 
north  between  Meffenia  and  Arcadia,  ran  r.orth-eaft,  and 
difeharged  itfelf  into  the  fea,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mef- 
fenian  gulf. — Alfo,  a river  of  Greece,  in  Theffaly. — Alfo, 
a river  of  Lower  Masha,  in  the  environs  of  Odeffua,  called 
by  Ptolemy  Panyfus,  and  placed  between  Odeffus  and  Me- 
fambria. 

PAMLICO  Sound,  in  Geography,  a large  bay  on  the 
eaft  coaft  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  a kind  of  lake  or  in- 
land fea,  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  and  nearly  ico  miles 
in  length.  It  is  feparated  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  its 
whole  length,  by  a beach  of  coral  hardly  a mile  wide,  gene- 
rally covered  with  fmall  trees  or  bullies.  Through  it  are 
feveral  fmall  inlets,  by  which  boats  may  pafs;  but  Ocre- 
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cock  inlet  is  the  only  one  that  can  admit  veflels  of  burden 
into  the  diftri&s  of  Edenton  and  Newburn.  Pamlico  found 
communicates  with  Albemarle  and  Core  founds ; and  it  re- 
ceives Pamlico  or  Tar  river,  the  river  Neus,  and  other 
fmall  ftreams.  The  mouth  of  Pamlico  river  is  in  N.  lat. 

25'.  W.  long.  76°  42'. 

PAMMACHION,  a name  by  which  the 

exercife  pancratium  is  fometimes  called,  whence  the  com- 
batants were  likewife  called  pammachi , 

PAMMELIA  was  a title  given  to  the  firft  colle&ion 
of  canons,  rounds,  and  catches,  that  was  printed  in  Eng- 
land. The  full  title  of  thefe  ingenious  and  exhilarating 
effulions  for  focial  purpofes  is  curious,  and  runs  thus : 
“ Pammelia  (a  word  formed,  perhaps,  from  ttxv  and  j^sXo .-) 
Mufick’s  Mifcellanie ; or,  mixed  varietie  of  pleafant  Rounde- 
lays and  delightful  Catches  of  3,  4,  j,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  parts 
in  one.  None  fo  ordinarie  as  mufical,  none  fo  mufical  as  not 
to  all  very  pleafing  and  acceptable.  London,  printed  by 
William  Barley,  for  R.  B.  and  H.  W.,  and  are  to  be  fold 
at  the  Spread  Eagle  at  the  north  doore  of  Paules,”  quarto, 
1^09.  The  names  of  none  of  the  compofers  of  thefe  epi- 
grammatic and  pointed  effulions  have  been  preferved ; but 
many  of  them  feem  of  great  antiquity,  which  is  difcoverable 
both  by  the  words  and  ftyle  of  compofition.  Great  mufical 
fcience  is  manifefted  in  the  ca  ons,  and  the  harmony  and  con- 
trivance of  the  reft  are  excellent.  The  words,  indeed,  ex- 
cept thofe  of  the  canons,  which  confift  of  fmall  portions  of 
the  pfalms,  and  other  parts  of  feripture,  in  Latin,  (which 
feems  to  imply  that  they  were  fet  before  the  Reformation,) 
are,  in  general,  devoid  of  wit,  humour,  poetry,  and  com- 
mon fenfe.  Our  lyric  poetry,  'during  the  16th  and  part  of 
the  17th  century,  was  in  a barbarous  ftate,  and  far  inferior 
to  the  mufic  of  the  times.  But  the  compofers  feemed  fo 
little  folicitous  about  the  words  they  had  to  fet,  as  fre- 
quently to  prefer  the  fyllables  of  folmifation  Ut  re  mi  fa  fol 
la  ; Hey  down  down,  derry  down  ; or  merely  Fa  la,  to  fongs 
of  Spenfer  and  Shakfpeare.  In  the  fame  year  was  publilhed 
another  colleftion,  entitled  “ Deuteromelia,  or  the  fecond 
Part  of  Mufick’s  Melodie,  or  melodious  Muficke  of  pleafant 
Roundelaies,  &c.  London,  printed  for  Thomas  Adams, 
dwelling  in  Paules  Church-yard,  at  the  fign  of  the  White 
Lyon,  1609.”  This  publication  is  much  inferior  to  the 
preceding,  and  chiefly  confifts  of  longs  for  three  voices,  in 
which  different  ftanzas  are  fung  to  the  fame  mufic,  after  the 
manner  of  what  are  now  called  glees. 

PAMMENOCKE  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the 
north  coafl  of  New  Guinea.  S.  lat.  o'  24'.  E.  long.  133° 
21'. 

PAMNAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kitchwara  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of  Burdwar. 

PAMOACAN,  a town  of  Borneo,  on  the  eaft  coaft, 
near  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland  ; 150  miles  N.E.  of  Banjer- 
Mafiing. 

PAMODURIE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore ; 
20  miles  S.  of  Tademeri. 

PAMPA-HERMOSA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Truxillo,  and  province  of  Pataz,  on  the  weft  bank  of  the 
Gualaga,  inhabited  by  Indians. 

PAMPANGAN,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Lu5on,  capital 
of  a province,  which  is  both  extenfive  and  populous.  The 
inhabitants  have,  in  general,  adopted  the  religion  and  man- 
ners of  the  Spaniards.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  coaft. 
N.  lat.  150  f. 

PAMPARA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Bambarra ; 156 
miles  W of  Sego. 

PAMPAS,  a province  of  South  America,  in  the  vice- 
royalty of  Buenos-Ayres,  confifts  of  vaft  plains,  which  ex- 


tend from  the  fea-coaft  on  the  eaft  to  that  great  chain,  which 
forms  the  beginning  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili,  about  140 
leagues  weft  from  the  city  of  Buenos-Ayres.  Towards  the 
fouth,  they  ftr^ch  about  100  leagues  to  a chain  proceeding 
W.N.W.  from  the  Atlantic.  The  northern  boundaries  are 
not  diftindtly  known,  but  the  name  of  Pampas  is  chiefly 
applied  to  the  territory  on  the  fouth  of  Buenos-Ayres,  Cor- 
dova, and  Mendoza.  Thefe  vaft  plains,  like  the  Steppes 
of  Rufiia,  having  fcarcely  any  elevations : the  view,  as  at 
fea,  i3  terminated  by  the  horizon.  They  are  only  direrfified 
with  paths  and  ditches,  which  colledl  the  rain-waters,  and 
which’  commonly  end  in  lakes,  as  there  is  no  declivity ; yet 
there  are  wide  tra&s  in  which  no  water  is  found,  nor  is  that 
element  pure ; and  trees  are  extremely  rare,  except  a few 
flirubs  round  the  lakes.  Hence  this  region  is  only  inhabited 
by  a few  wandering  favages.  The  foil  is  generally  a black 
earth,  of  little  depth,  and  is  followed  by  a kind  of  coarfe 
white  chalk,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  wells,  as  the  water 
can  fcarcely  pafs  fo  tenacious  a fubftance.  The  chief  pal- 
turage  is  clover,  and,  in  the  beft  parts,  fometimes  fo  ftrong 
as  to  refill  the  ftep  of  a horfe  : it  is  much  liked  by  the  cattle, 
which,  when  there  is  water,  multiply  prodigioufly  in  the 
Pampas.  The -favages  who  roam  through  thefe  deferts 
fometimes  furprife  Spanilh  caravans,  and  fmall  fettlements. 
Pinkerton. 

Pampas  del  Sacramento,  immenfe  plains  in  Peru,  lying 
between  the  Gualaga  and  the  Maranon  weft  and  eaft, 
bounded  by  the  Tunguragua  on  the  north.  The  names 
“ Montana  Real”  and  Pampas  del  Sacramento  have  been 
confounded ; whereas  the  former,  in  its  ftridt  original  ac- 
ceptation, implied  a mountainous  region  of  no  great  extent, 
to  the  eaft  of  the  provinces  of  Tarma  and  Guanuco ; whillt 
the  latter  has  been  carried  to  an  immenfe  extent,  fo  as  to  in- 
clude the  vaft  territories  on  the  north  and  fouth  of  the  Ma- 
ranon, as  far  as  the  line  of  demarcation  with  the  Portuguefe 
fettlements.  In  this  acceptation  the  medial  length  from  the 
country  of  the  Majos,  S.  lat.  if,  to  the  river  Guaviari, 
N.  lat.  30,  is  18’,  or  1080  geographical  miles.  The  breadth 
depends  upon  the  Portuguefe  frontier,  but  the  medium  may 
be  io°,  or  600  geographical  miles. 

The  name  of  Pampas  del  Sacramento,  plains  or  fteppes 
of  the  holy  facrament,  was  impofed  by  the  pious  fathers  on 
an  enormous  territory,  watered  by  the  Ucayal  or  genuine 
Maranon,  and  which  they  fondly  reprefent  as  being  as  large 
as  Europe ; but  they  deferve  greater  credit  when  they  in- 
form us,  that  it  is  about  8000  leagues  fquare,  and  capable 
of  maintaining  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  recent  dif- 
covery  of  the  Pampas  is  chiefly  owing  to  father  Girval, 
who  has  navigated  about  400  leagues  fouth  to  north,  and 
70  weft  to  eaft,  on  the  grand  and  genuine  Maranon,  and 
has  infpedled  and  deferibed  the  country  with  confiderable 
care.  He  has  difeovered  25  nations,  or  rather  tribes  of 
Indians,  of  whom  he  pretends  to  have  converted  four,  viz. 
the  Panos,  Cambos,  Chipeos,  and  the  Piros.  The  com- 
mon deity  of  all  the  tribes  he  found  to  be  the  Moon  ; and 
they  dread  a demon,  called  the  « Nugi,”  whom  they  regard 
as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities.  In  war,  for  the  con- 
ducl  of  which  they  eledt  a chief  of  the  greateft  courage  and 
cunuing ; and  in  the  profecution  of  their  contefts,  the  men 
are  flain,  and  women  and  children  only  become  captives. 
Some  tribes  are  more  courteous  and  humane  ; while  others, 
as  the  Cafivos  and  Carapachos,  are  anthropophagi.  The 
Carapachos  are  about  8J  S.  lat.,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Pachitea;  and  the  Chipeos,  at  70  35'.  Among  all  the  na- 
tions on  this  part  of  the  genuine  Maranon,  oircumcifion  is 
pra&ifed  among  the  men,  and  excifion  among  the  women. 
The  Capanaguas,  a tribe  on  the  river  Mague,  drefs  «tnd  eat 
Q 2 their 
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their  dead,  and  think  this  aftion  meritorious ; and  yet  they 
are  one  of  the  moft  humane  tribes. 

The  Pampas  del  Sacramento  are  divided  from  the  Sierra, 
dr  the  hills  of  Peru,  by  a lofty  chain,  from  which  this  vaft 
country  appears  fo  level  that  it  refembles  the  ocean.  The 
perpetual  verdure  of  its  fields  forms  a delicious  perfpe&ive ; 
and  for  fome  hours  in  the  day,  there  is  fo  thick  a fog  on  the 
tall  trees,  that  the  clouds  feem  to  be  under  your  feet.  Rain 
and  thunder  are  frequent.  Infers  and  reptiles  are  abundant. 
Many  of  the  vegetable  produ&s  are  rare  and  fingular.  Bal- 
farns,  oils,  gums,  refins,  incenfe,  cinnamon,  though  inferior 
to  that  of  Ceylon,  cacao,  cafcarilla,  and  an  excellent  fpice, 
called  the  pucheri,  are  very  plentiful.  But  the  warmth  and 
humidity  render  a country,  equal  in  fize  to  an  Afiatic  em- 
pire, almoft  uninhabitable ; and  even  the  few  traders  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  rarely  fee  a man  of  the  age  of  50.  Yet 
the  miffionaries  have  founded  feveral  villages.  New  en- 
trances have  been  found  to  the  Montana  reale,  Pampas,  or 
rather  great  territory  of  Colonna,  fince  the  late  millions  were 
eftablifhed.  For  further  particulars,  we  refer  to  Pinkerton’s 
account  of  recent  difcoveries,  1790 — 1800,  in  the -3d  volume 
of  his  Geography. 

PAMPF.L,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  ; 24  miles 
S.  of  Goldingen. 

PAMPELONNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrift  of 
Alby;  12  miles  N.  of  Alby.  The  place  contains  1839, 
and  the  canton  5896  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  105  kilio- 
metres,  in  10  communes. 

PAMPHELIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  on  the  confines  of  Pamphyha,  near  a mountain  called 
“ Climon.”  Strabo  fays,  that  it  was  a confiderable  town, 
and  that  it  had  three  ports  and  a lake. 

PAMPHILUS,  in  Biography , a prelbyter  of  Caefarea, 
in  Paleftine,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a native  of  Berytus  in 
Phoenicia,  and  a defcendant  from  a good  family.  Having 
received  the  rudiments  of  an  excellent  education  at  his  native 
place,  he  went  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  ftudies,  and  then  fettled  at  Caefarea.  Here  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Eufebius,  who  has  given 
many  teftimonies  of  his  fincere  refpeft  for  the  memory  of  his 
friend,  and  added  his  name  to  his  own.  Pamphilus  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  flourilhed  about  the  clofe  of  the  third  century. 
He  was  poffeffed  of  fuch  zeal  for  the  interefts  of  religion  and 
facred  literature,  that  he  founded,  at  a great  expence,  a 
library  at  Csefarea,  which  contained  all  the  moft  celebrated 
writers  of  the  church,  coliedted  from  all  quarters.  He  was 
concerned  with  Eufebius  in  publiftiing  a corredl  edition  of 
the  Greek  verfion  of  the  Seventy,  from  Origen’s  Hexapla. 
He  was  jointly  concerned  with  Eufebius,  in  writing  five 
books  of  “ An  Apology  for  Origen  to  which  Eufebius 
added  a fixth.  He  is  thought,  by  fome  learned  men,  not 
only  to  have  founded  a library,  but  alfo  a fchool  or  aca- 
demy, at  Caefarea.  Lardner,  however,  feems  to  doubt  the 
fadt ; though  he  fays,  he  is  not  prepared  to  conteft  it. 

In  the  year  307,  when  the  perfecution  raged  again!!  the 
Chriftians,  Pamphilus  was  apprehended,  and  carried  before 
Urbanus,  the  Roman  prefident  at  Caefarea,  who,  after  try- 
ing his  knowledge  in  various  ways,  required  him  to  offer 
facrifice.  Pamphilus  fteadily  refufed  to  obey  him,  defpifed 
his  threatenings,  and  bid  defiance  to  his  malice.  In  the 
year  309,  after  he  had  endured,  with  the  greateft  conftancy, 
a variety  of  tortures  inflidted  upon  him,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  the  orders  of  Firmilianus,  who  had  fucceeded  Urbanus 
in  the  prefidency  of  the  city.  Eufebius,  in  fpeaking  of 
Pamphilus,  fays,  that  “ he  was  the  great  glory  of  the 
church  of  Csefarea,  and,  on  account  of  his  eminent  virtue, 


the  moft  renowned  martyr  of  the  age  : a man,  who,  through- 
out his  whole  life,  excelled  in  every  virtue  ; in  contempt  and 
renunciation  of  this  world,  in  liberality  to  the  indigent,  in 
difregard  of  all  earthly  honours  and  preferments,  to  which 
he  might  have  afpired,  and  in  an  abltemious  philofophical 
courfe  of  life.  But  he  was  efpecially  eminent,  and  remark- 
able above  all  men  of  our  time,  for  an  unfeigned  zeal  for 
the  holy  feriptures,  and  for  unwearied  application  in  what- 
ever he  undertook,  whether  it  were  kind  offices  to  his 
friends,  or  to  others  who  fought  his  aid.”  Dupin.  Lard- 
ner. Gen.  Biog. 

PAMPHYLIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a confiderable 
province  of  Afia  Minor,  and  which  included  Pifidia,  that 
occupied  the  northern  part.  Pamphylia  was  bounded  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  extended  along  the 
coaft  from  mount  Climax,  which  feparated  it  on  the  weft 
from  Caria,  as  far  as  the  chain  of  mountains  which  feparated 
it  on  the  eaft  from  Cilicia ; to  the  north  it  had  Phrygia. 
The  principal  towns  of  Pamphylia,  commencing  weft  ward, 
were  Olbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataradtes ; Perga  (Kara- 
hifar)  towards  the  eaft.  at  a .fmall  diftance  from  thence,  on 
the  Ceftrus ; Afpendus  to  the  fouth-eaft,  on  the  Eury- 
medon;  Sede  (Cordeloro)  dire&iy  fouth,  on  the  fea-coaft  ; 
Cibyra  (Ibuzar)  fituated  to  the  north-eaft ; Lyrbe  to  the 
north-eaft ; and  Corybraffus  on  the  Melas.  Towards 
Phrygia  were  Tormeffus  (Eltenaz),  a principal  town  of  the 
people  called  Solymi,  and  of  the  fmall  country  called  Ca- 
balia ; Cormofa  ; Cremna  (Kabriacz)  to  the  north-eaft ; San- 
dalium,  a fortrefs  north-weft  of  Cremna ; Baris,  fouth-eaft  of 
Cremna,  in  which  the  Romans  eftablifhed  a colony  ; Lyfinoe 
(Ag-Jafon),  eaft  of  Cormofa;  Trogitis  (Egridi),  fouth 
of  a lake,  and  fouth-eaft  of  Cremna ; Oroanda  (Haviran), 
north  of  the  lake ; Seleucia  Ferrea  (Eufhar),  at  fome  dif- 
tance eaft  of  the  lake ; and  Petneliffus,  fouth-eaft  of  Selga 
and  Catenna,  upon  the  Eurymedon,  towards  the  north-eaft. 
Ifauria  is  found  within  the  limits  affigned  by  M.  d’Anville 
to  Pamphylia.  See  Isauria. 

PAMPILHOSA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
Ellramadura  ; 34  miles  N.N.E.  of  Thomar. 

PAMPINIFORME  Corpus,  or  Plexus  P ampinformis, 
in  Anatomy , the  veins  of  the  teftis,  which  communicate  and 
divide  very  frequently.  See  Generation. 

PAMPLIEGA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caftile;  12  miles  S.W.  of  Burgos. 

PAMPLONA,  or  Pampeluna,  a city  of  Spain,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  Navarre,  partly  fituated  on  a little 
eminence,  and  partly  in  a fertile  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arga,  near  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  furrounded  on  all  fides 
by  lofty  mountains,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  leagues. 
This  city  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Pompey,  after 
the  defeat  of  Sertorius,  whence  it  derived  the  name  of 
Pompeiopolis.  It  is  a fortified  town,  and  defended  by  two 
caftles,  one  in  the  town  and  the  other  contiguous,  though 
without  the  walls.  This  laft  place,  which  is  the  citadel, 
was  built  by  Philip  II.  ; it  is  ltrong  from  its  fituation  on 
a rock ; it  has  five  baftions  covered  with  ftone,  and  good 
foffes ; a deep  marffi,  of  confiderable  extent,  renders  the 
approaches  to  it  difficult  towards  the  fide  on  which  it  could 
be  attacked.  This  citadel  has  a handforoe  tower,  feveral 
magazines,  a fquare  ornamented  with  trees,  and  an  armory 
in  the  centre  of  the  fortrefs ; which  is  round,  and  opens  by 
five  grand  and  open  ftreets,  which  lead  to  the  five  baftions. 
Here  is  a hand-mill  of  ingenious  conftrudlion,  that  would 
be  ufeful  in  cafe  of  a fiege  ; it  is  a large  machine,  compofed 
of  feveral  wheels,  which  turn  five  grinding-ftones,  with  as 
many  hoppers  ; 1 20  loads,  or  360  quintals  of  wheat,  may 
be  ground  with  it  daily  : it  is  turned  with  the  hand,  or 
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may  be  worked  by  horfes.  This  town  boafts  of  having  been 
the  firlt  in  Spain  which  received  the  light  of  the  gofpel ; 
its  bilhopric,  one  of  the  mod  ancient  in  Spain,  was  re-efta- 
blifhed  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors  ; it  is  fuffragan  to 
Burgos.  The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  comprehends  twelve 
dignitaries,  as  many  canonries,  and  forty-four  prebends  and 
chaplaincies.  There  is  another  chapter  in  the  fame  cathedral. 
This  town  is  the  refidence  of  the  vico-oy  of  Navarre.  Its 
population  confifts  of  about  2800  families,  compofed  of  nearly 
14,000  perfons,  occupying  1632  houfes.  In  this  capital  of 
Navarre  the  dates  held  their  fitttings.  The  college  for 
the  inftru&ion  of  youth  is  an  univerfity,  founded  in  1608. 
Pampeluna  contains  a cathedral,  three  parilhes,  nine  convents 
of  monks,  and  two  of  nuns. 

The  city  itfelf  is  confined  and  ill-built,  but  its  dreets  are 
kept  remarkably  clean.  There  are  fome  fquares,  two  of 
which  have  tolerably  handfome  houfes,  particularly  that 
which  is  appropriated  to  bull-fighting.  The  town  is  de- 
ditute  of  agreeable  fociety,  which  fome  have  afcribed  to  the 
feverity  of  the  police.  The  commerce  confids  merely  of 
imports,  and  its  manufactures  are  few  and  inconfiderable. 
Thofe  of  parchment  and  of  leather,  and  another  of  coarfe 
cloth,  are  of  little  importance ; here  alfo  they  make  common 
earthenware,  and  blanch  wax,  which  they  import ; 78  miles 
N N.W.  of  Saragofla,  and  172  N.N.E.  of  Madrid.  Nv 
lat.  42"  50'.  W.  long.  i°  46'. 

Pamplona,  or  Pampeluna,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  ; having  in  its  vicinity  gold 
mines  ; 170  miles  N.N.E.  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  S.  lat. 
6 30'.  W.  long.  7 1°  36'. 

PAMPUS,  a channel  between  the  Zuyder  fee  and 

Amderdam. 

Pampus,  in  Ichthyology . See  Stromateus  Parti,  and 
Ch.Ptodon  Glaucus. 

PAMUCHLEN,  a name  by  whieh  fome  call  the  fpecies 
of  cod-fi(h,  commonly  named  by  authors  afcllusjlriatus.  See 
Gadus  Ca/larias. 

PAMUNKY,  in  Geography,  the  ancieht  name  of  York 
river,  in  Virginia  ; but  now  rettri&ed  to  the  feuthern  branch 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  N.  and  S.  Anna.  This 
and  the  northern  branch,  Mattapony,  unite  and  form  York 
river,  jud  below  the  town  of  De  la  War 

PAN,  in  Mythology,  the  fon  of  Mercury  and  Penelope, 
and  the  deity  who  prefided  over  huntfmen,  (hepherds,  and 
thofe  whofe  occupations  led  them  to  frequent  the  fields. 
The  fable  fays,  that  Mercury  transformed  himfelf  into  a 
he-goat  to  pleafe  Penelope  ; and  to  this  circumdance  is 
attributed  the  origin  of  his  horns  and  cloven  feet,  as  well  as 
the  whole  tribe  of  fauns  and  fatyrs.  He  is  called  Pan,  Ilav, 
it  is  faid,  becaufe  Penelope,  in  the  abfence  of  Ulyfles,  granted 
favours  to  all  her  lovers,  and  Pan  himfelf  was  the  fruit  of 
this  intercourfe.  However,  Epimenides  fays,  that  he  was 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Calida  ; others  fay,  that  he  was  the 
fon  of  the  Air  and  a Nereid,  or  of  the  Heaven  and  Earth. 
He  is  commonly  reprefented  with  a (hepherd’s  crook,  and 
a kind  of  flute,  with  many  pipes.  He  was  particularly 
revered  among  the  Arcadians,  to  whom  he  iflued  oracles, 
and  who  celebrated,  in  honour  of  him,  the  Lupercalia. 
Evander  carried  the  worfhip  and  feafts  of  Pan  to  Rome. 

The  Egyptians  give  a different  account  of  this  deity. 
According  to  them,  he  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Ofiris, 
who  engaged  with  Typhon  ; and  whofe  army  being  fituated 
in  a valley,  all  the  avenues  of  which  were  guarded  by  the 
enemy,  he  ordered  the  foldiers  in  the  night  to  march  with 
loud  exclamations,  which  being  returned  in  echoes,  terrified 
the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight ; whence  they  fay  comes 
the  expreffionof/a/wV  terror.  But  Bochart  pretendsthat  there 


is  no  other  reafon  for  making  Pan  the  author  of  thofe  terrors, 
except  that  the  Hebrew  word  Pan  or  Phan,  denotes  a man 
under  confternation.  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  Pan  was 
fo  much  honourec^  by  the  Egyptians,  that  his  ftatues  were 
to  be  feen  in  all  the  temples,  and  that  to  his  honour  they 
had  built  in  Thebais  the  city  of  Chemmis,  that  is,  the  city 
of  Pan.  This  author,  who  takes  no  notice  of  Mendes  in 
Lower  Egypt,  where  that  god  was  in  high  veneration,  adds, 
that  he  had  accompanied  Ofiris  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Indies,  together  with  Anubis  and  Macedo.  We  do  not 
learn  from  Herodotus  why  the  Egyptians  reprefiented  the 
god  Pan'under  the  figure  of  a goat ; but  ancient  mythologifts 
allure  us,  that  they  were  induced  to  do  this,  becaufe  Pan, 
having  found  the  gods  in  Egypt,  whither  they  had  fled 
from  the  giantr,  advifed  them,  as  the  means  of  preventing 
their  difeovery,  to  clothe  themfelves  with  the  figures  of 
different  animals ; and  as  a pattern  to  them,  he  hinrfelf 
afiumed  that  of  a goat.  Upon  the  whole,  all  the  Greek 
fables  relating  to  Pan  are  faid  to  amount  to  thefe  particulars-: 
that  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  gods  of  Egypt ; that  he 
was  honoured  efpecially  at  Mendes ; that  his  worfhip  was 
brought  into  Greece  by  the  Egyptian  colonies  ; that  he 
became  more  remarkably  famous  in  Arcadia  ; that  Evander 
made  him  known  in  Italy,  where  he  came  and  fettled  with 
his  colony  fome  years  before  the  Trojan  war ; and  that  at 
laft  the  worfhip  of  this  god  was  received  at  Rome  with  the 
feftivals  which  were  celebrated  to  his  honour.  Polysenus 
attributes  to  Pan  the  invention  of 'the  order  of  battle  of  the 
phalanx,  and  of  the  diflribution  of  an  army  into  the  right 
and  left  wings,  or  horns,  whence,  it  is  faid,  he  derived  his 
horns.  The  name  Pan,  which  fignifies  all,  has  led  fome  to 
make  him  the  fymbol  of  nature. 

Diodorus  makes  Pan  one  of  the  attendants  upon  Ofiris 
in  his  Indian  expedition.  The  fame  author,  however,  tells 
us,  that  he  was  the  leader  of  a troop  of  fauns  and  fatyrs,  or 
wild  and  ruftic  men,  much  addidted  to  fingirg,  dancing,  and 
feats  of  activity,  who  were  prefented  to  Ofiris  in  Ethiopia ; 
and  with  whom  that  prince  was  fo  much  pleafed,  that  he  • 
retained  them  in  his  fervice. 

Pan  was  the  inventor  of  the  inftrument  called  the  fyrinx, 
or  fiftula;  which  invention  has  given  birth  to  a fable  in 
Ovid’s  Metamorphofes. 

A nymph  of  late  appear’d,  as  Dian  chafte, 

Whofe  beauteous  form  all  other  nymphs  furpafs’d  ; 

The  pride  and  joy  of  fair  Arcadia’s  plains, 

Belov’d  by  deities,  ador’d  by  fwains,  . 

Syrinx  her  name ; by  fylvans  oft  purfu’d. 

As  oft  would  ftie  the  wanton  gods  delude. 


Defcendingfrom  Lycaeus,  Pan  admires 

The  matchlefs  nymph,  and  burns  with  new  defires. 

A crown  of  pine  upon  his  head  he  wore, 

And  vainly  ltrove  her  pity  to  implore  : 

For  ere  he  could  begin,  (he  took  her  flight, 

And,  wing’d  by  fear,  (he  foon  was  out  of  fight, 

Nor  flay’d  to  hear  the  courtfhip  of  the  god, 

But  bent  her  courfe^to  Ladon’s  gentle  flood  ; 

There  by  the  river  ftopt,  and  tir’d  before. 

Relief  from  water-nymphs  her  pray’rs  implore. 

Now  while  the  am’rous  god,  with  fpeedy  pace  1 
Juft  thought  to  ftrain  her  in  a fond  embrace,  > 

He  fills  his  arms  with  reeds,  new  rifing  on  the  place.  J 
And  while  he  fighs,  his  ill-fuccefs  to  find, 

The  tender  canes  were  ftiaken  by  the  wind ; 

And  breath’d  a mournful  air,  unheard  before, 

Which  greatly  Pan  furpris’d,  yet  pleafed  him  more. 

Admiring 
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Admiring  this  new  mufic,  Thou,  he  faid, 

Who  can’d  not  be  the  partner  of  my  bed. 

At  lead  (halt  be  the  confort  of  my  mind. 

And  often,  often,  to  my  lips  be  join’d  ! 

The  tuneful  reeds  he  form’d,  and  wax’d  with  care, 

Which  dill  retain  the  name  of  his  ungrateful  fair. 

Dry  den. 

Pan  was  regarded  by  the  Egyptians,  after  his  apotheofis, 
as  the  god  who  prefided  over  the  whole  univerfe,  as  Ilav, 
omne,  implies.  He  reprefented  nature  and  fedivity,  and  was 
god  of  the  woods  and  fields,  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
pleafures  of  a country  life  ; dancing  conilantly  with  the 
launs  and  fatyrs,  and  running  after  the  nymphs,  to  whom  he 
was  fuch  a terror,  that  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome  the  word 
panic  is  derived  from  panic!  terrorct , with  which  thofe  who 
were  faid  to  have  feen  him  were  feized.  Apuleius,  however, 
gives  an  agreeable  defcription  of  him.  “ By  chance  the 
god.  Pan,  happened  to  be  feated  on  a little  eminence  near  a 
river,  and,  always  conftant  in  his  love  to  the  nymph  Syrinx, 
transformed  into  a reed,  he  taught  her  to  produce  all  kinds 
of  agreeable  founds,  while  his  goats  were  (kipping  round 
him,  and  feeding  on  the  banks.” 

Lucian  defcnbes  him  as  the  companion,  minifter,  and 
counfellor  of  Bacchus,  a fervant  of  all  work : having  been 
occafionally  employed  in  the  capacity  of  (hepherd,  mufician, 
dancer,  huntfman,  and  foldier.  In  (hort,  he  ferved  not  only 
as  maeftro  di  cappella,  to  direft  the  Bacchanals,  but  was  lo 
expert  in  playing  upon  flutes,  and  was  fuch  an  excellent 
piper  on  the  fillula,  that  Bacchus  was  never  happy  without 
him.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  grave  Virgil,  and  of 
the  fentimental  and  pious  Plato,  for  his  attributes.  Paufa- 
nias  Corinth,  cap.  22. 

Pan,  in  Agriculture,  a term  applied  to  the  bed  or  flooring 
upon  which  the  cultivated  foil  lies  or  is  placed.  Mr.  Mar- 
fliall,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Norfolk  foils,  remarks,  that  “ imme- 
diately under  the  cultivated  foil,  a hard  cruft,  provincially  ‘ the 
pan,’  occurs  univerfally.  And  under  this  fubftratumof  various 
qualities  an  unfathomable  ocean  of  fund  may  be  confidered 
as  the  prevailing  fubftratum.  In  fome  places  a hungry 
gravel,  but  more  frequently  an  abforbent  brick-earth  is  the 
immediate  fubfoil.” 

And  that  “ mark  fometimes  rifes  to  near  the  furface,  but 
feldom  fo  high  as  the  pan.  This  feems  to  be  univerfally 
confidered  as  a diftinft  fometlung,  poifonous  in  its  nature, 
and  partaking  neither  of  the  foil  nor  the  fubfoil.  It  is 
not  his  intention  to  ridicule  this  received  opinion ; it  may 
be  well  founded  ; but  to  him  the  pan  appears  to  be  a 
produfticn,  not  of  nature,  but  of  art,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
accurately,  a confequence  of  the  Norfolk  culture  carried 
on  time  immemorial  with  the  Norfolk  plough,  whofe 
broad  flat  (hare,  being  held  invariably  in  a horizontal  po- 
fition,  and  (unlefs  in  following)  invariably  at  the  fame  depth, 
the  furface  of  the  fubfoil  becomes  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  (hare,  the  preffure  and  Aiding  of  the  heel  of  the  plough, 
and  the  trampling  of  the  horfe,  into  a firm  even  floor,  upon 
which  the  foil  is  turned  and  returned  in  the  fame  manner,  it 
would  be,  if  fpread  on  a floor  of  (lone,  or  other  material. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  and  whether  the  pan  is  a natural  or 
a fiditious  produ&ion  ; it  is  a fa£t  well  ellablilhed,  that 
breaking  it  up  for  ploughing  below  the  accuftomed  depth 
is  very  injurious  to  fucceeding  crops.”  And  further,  that 
“ two  reafons  may  be  offered  in  explanation  of  this  effeft  ; 
the  pan,  year  after  year,  and  perhaps  century  after  century, 
has  been  a receptacle  of  the  feeds  of  weeds,  which,  by  being 
trodden,  or  otbervvife  preffed  into  it,  have  remained  there, 
locked  up  from  the  fun  and  air,  and  thereby  deprived  of  the 
power  of  vegetation.  But  no  fooner  are  thefe  feeds  re- 


leafed from  their  confinement,  by  being  brought  to  the  fur- 
face with  the  plough,  than  they  vegetate  in  myriads  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  crop.  The  other  reafon  is  this, — the  firm 
clofe  contexture  ot  the  pan  renders  it  in  a degree  water- 
tight, it  is  at  leaft  a check  to  the  rain-water  which  finks 
through  the  foil,  prolonging  its  (lay  in  the  fphere  of  vegeta- 
tion. But  the  pan  being  broken,  the  filter  is  no  more  : and 
the  rain,  which  is  not  immediately  retained  by  the  foil, 
efcaoes  irretrievably  into  an  mfatiable  bed  of  fand,  or  feme 
other  abforbent  fubfoil.” 

It  muft,  therefore,  in  many  cafes  of  tillage,  be  highly 
injurious  to  break  or  dellroy  this  crufty  layer,  which  pre- 
ferves  the  manures,  and  contributes  much  to  the  production 
of  good  crops  of  different  kinds. 

PANA,  in  Geography.  See  Puna. 

PANACA,  a burning  mountain  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
New  Mexico. 

PANACEA,  in  Medicine,  from  vav,  all,  and  ukioucu,  I 
cure,  fignifies  an  univerfal  remedy,  or  one  that  is  capable  of 
curing  all  difeafes. 

Among  the  old  pradlitioners,  with  whom  the  difeovery 
of  new  drugs  was  often  a purfuit  of  greater  intereft,  than 
the  mveftigation  of  pathology,  feveral  medicines  were 
eftcemed  worthy  of  this  appellation.  But  it  is  fufficient  to 
take  a very  fuperficial  view  of  the  various  organs  fubjeft 
to  difeafe,  of  the  various  kinds  of  difeafe  that  affeft  the 
fame  organ,  and  of  the  various  ages  and  con llitut ions  of 
different  individuals,  as  well  as  of  the  different  agency  of 
the  caufes  of  difeafe,  e.  g.  high  living  and  ftarvation,  lloth 
and  hard  labour,  cold  and  heat,  ihe  various  fpecies  of  con- 
tagion, marlh  effluvia,  and  other  morbid  exhalations,  and 
the  various  poifons,  animal,  vegetab'e,  and  mineral,  which 
are  deleterious  to  the  animal  frame, — it  is  fufficient  to  glance 
at  thefe  ever-varying  circumftances  which  neceffarily  mpdify 
the  nature  of  difeafes,  in  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  ab- 
fnrdity  of  the  attempt  to  cure  them  all  by  one  remedy. 
The  pretenders  to  panaceas  are,  therefore,  only  found  at  pre- 
fent  among  empirical  impoftors. 

Panacea,  Panaces,  or  Panax,  all  heal,  is  alfo  applied  to 
feve-al  plants,  by  reafon  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  aferibed 
to  them. 

There  are  three  of  the  panaceas  peculiarly  famed  among 
the  ancients  : the  Hcraclean,  Afclepian,  and  Chironian  : thefe 
were  fo  called  from  their  inventors  Hercules,  Afclepias,  and 
Chiron. 

The  firft  is  the  panax  Heraclea  vera  ficulnea  folio,  in 
Englifli,  true  all-heal  of  Hercules.  From  the  root  and  Hem 
of  this  is  drawn,  by  incifion,  the  gum  opopanax. 

The  Afclepian,  according  to  fome  botanifts,  is  a kind  of 
ferula,  w hich  Caf.  Bauhms  call  Libanot'u  fcrruldt  folio  W 
femine. 

The  Chironian,  according  to  fome,  is  a kind  of  helian- 
themum  : according  to  Bradley,  it  is  Doria’s  woundwort. 

Panacea,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  divinities  of  medicine, 
the  pretended  daughter  of  .^Lfculapius,  to  whom  were  ren- 
dered divine  honour,  as  well  as  to  his  other  children,  Hygeia, 
Thelefphorus,  and  Jafo. 

PANACMUS,  in  Biography , a mufician,  quoted  by 
Ariftides  Quintilianus,  whole  definition  of  mufic  agrees 
entirely  with  that  of  the  Chinefe.  “ Mufic  (he  faid)  was 
not  only  the  order  and  arrangement  of<  founds  proper  to  re- 
ulate  the  voice,  but  was  likewife  the  regulator  of  all  the 
armony  of  nature.”  See  Chinese  Mufic. 

PANADA,  Panata,  or  Panalella,  a diet  confiding  of 
bread  boiled  in  water  to  the  confidence  of  a pulp  ; given  to 
lick,  perfons  whofe  digeftion  is  weak,  or  to  whom  ltronger 
food  would  be  improper. 

The 
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The  word  is  formed  from  the  name  of  the  principal  in- 
gredient pants,  bread. 

It  is  fometimes  made  thin,  to  ferve  as  drink  ; and  fome- 
times,  likewife,  is  fweetened,  &c.  to  render  it  more  pala- 
table. 

PANADOU,  or  Manadou,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the 
coaft  of  cape  Breton  ifland,  near  the  S.  part  of  the  gulf  of 
St.  Laurence. 

PANaEI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Thrace,  in 
the  environs  of  Amphipolis.  They  formed  a part  of  the 
Hedoni,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  and  Thucydides. 

PANjETIUS,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  phliofopher 
among  the  Stoics,  who  flourilhed  in  the  fecond  century 
before  Chrift,  was  a native  of  Rhodes,  and  defcended  from 
anceflors  who  had  diftinguifhed  ihemfelves  in  the  military 
tranfaftions  of  the  republic.  His  inclination  leading  him  to 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  he  became  a difciple  of  Antipater 
of  Tarfus,  but  did  not  at  this  time  approve  the  do&rines  of 
the  Stoics.  He  was  a great  admirer  of  Plato,  whom  he 
called  divine,  moft  wife,  and  molt  holy,  and  he  freely  bor- 
rowed opinions  and  fentiments  from  philofophers  of  every 
fed.  From  Rhodes  he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  maintained 
the  reputation  of  the  fchool  of  Zeno,  and  had  many  dif- 
ciples.  His  fame  having  reached  Rome,  he  went  thither ; 
his  le&ures  were  crowded  by  the  young  nobility  ; and  he 
enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  feveral  eminent 
Romans,  particularly  Scipio  andLaelius.  According  to  fome 
writers  he  accompanied  Scipio  in  fome  of  his  expeditions, 
and  is  faid  to  have  rendered  him  eflential  fervices ; he  at  the 
fame  time  employed  his  intereft  with  this  great  man  in  con- 
ferring various  benefits  on  his  fellow  citizens  at  Rhodes. 
Panaetius  appears  to  have  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
partly  at  Athens,  and  he  died  at  the  laft-named  city,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  certain  in  what  year.  None  of  his  works  have 
come  down  to  us  but  his  moral  doctrines  were,  doubtlefs, 
very  excellent,  fince  they  are  greatly  extolled  bv  Cicero,  in 
his  treanfe  “ De  Officiis.”  Cicero.  Enfield’s  Hift.  Phil. 

PANAGE,  or  Pannage,  in  our  Ancient  Gujloms.  See 
Pannage. 

PANAGIA,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  fcarcelv  a league  in  circumference ; 16  miles 
N.W.  of  Santorin.  N.  lat.  $6J  39'.  E.  long.  250  5'. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania;  14  miles 
N.  of  Gallipoli. 

PANAGRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Libya  Interior,  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger. 
Ptolemy. 

PAN  A GUR,in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gur- 
ry Mundella  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Gurrah. 

PANAIA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra;  4 
miles  N.  of  Nicotera. 

PANAMA,  or  Tierra  Firme  Proper , a province  of  South 
America,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Spanilh  main,  on  the  E.  by  the  province  of 
Darien,  on  the  S.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Ve-agua.  The  towns  and  villages  of  this  province  are 
moftly  lituated  in  fmall  plains  along  the  fliore,  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  being  covered  with  enormous  and 
craggy  mountains,  which  are  fterile,  and  of  courfe  uninha- 
bited. In  this  province  are  three  cities,  twelve  villages,  and  a 
great  number  of  rancheiras  or  aflemblages  of  Indian  huts. 
Its  gold  mines  are  negle&ed  by  the  Spaniards,  who  derive 
greater  profit  from  the  pearl  filhery,  which  has  engroffed 
their  attention,  though  this  fpecies  of  traffic  is  almoft  aban- 
doned. 

Panama,  the  capital  of  the  fore-mentioned  province,  is 
a city  and  fea-port,  built  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  at  the 


bottom  of  a large  bay  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  firft  dsf* 
covery  of  Panama  is  aferibed  to  Tello  de  Guzman,  who 
landed  here  in  the  year  1515,  when  he  found  only  fifher- 
men’s  huts,  and  (jom  its  peculiar  appropriation  to  this  bufi- 
nefs,  it  was  called  “ Panama,”  denoting  a place  abound- 
ing with  filh.  In  1518,  a colony  was  eftablilhed  here  un- 
der Pedrarias  Davila,  governor  of  Terra  Firma,  and  in 
1521  this  place  was  conftituted  a city.  In  1670  it  was  taken 
and  burned  by  the  Englilh  adventurer,  John  Morgan  ; and 
afterwards  rebuilt  in  its  prefent  fituation,  which  is  much 
more  convenient,  about  1 \ league  from  the  former.  Being 
at  firft  generally  ccnftru&edof  wood,  it  was  almoft  wholly  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire  in  1737,  and  again  rebuilt  chiefly  of  (tone.  Pa- 
nama was  the  feat  of  a royal  audience,  abandoned  in  1732;  and 
by  the  fire  in  1756,  and  a decline  of  commerce,  it  was  re- 
duced to  a miferable  fituation.  Neverthelefs  it  is  ftill  a 
ftrong  city,  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  contains  feveral 
churches  and  convents.  The  harbour  of  Panama  is  formed 
in  its  road  under  the  fhelter  of  feveral  iflands,  where  fhips 
lie  fafe,  at  the  diftance  of  about  i\  or  3 leagues  from 
the  city.  After  its  fall  by  the  lofs  of  the  galeons,  it  was 
almoft  completely  ruined  by  a dreadful  conflagration  in  1784. 
Its  only  remaining  trade  is  with  the  villages  in  its  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  with  the  province  of  Veragua,  the  goods  being  re- 
ceived by  Portobello,  moftly  from  Carthagena : the  veflels 
from  Peru  commonly  return  empty.  The  neighbouring 
mountains  produce  excellent  wood,  efpecially  the  moft 
eftcemed  mahogany  (caoba),  and  cedar,  with  many  pre- 
cious balfams.  .The  fpirit  of  trade  ridiculoufly  maintains 
itfelf,  as  the  chief  inhabitants  of  both  fexes  fell  baubles  and 
trifles  by  means  of  their  flaves.  The  royal  cheft  is  fo  poor, 
that  it  cannot  even  pay  the  garrifon,  which  is  now  defrayed 
from  Carthagena.  The  trade  with  Guayaquil  is  maintained 
by  an  eafy  and  {hort  voyage  ; the  pafiage  of  the  line  being 
rather  accompanied  with  calms,  while  in  the  Atlantic  it  is 
efteemed  dangerous.  This  circumftance,  as  Pinkerton  fug- 
gefts,  may  have  led  to  the  name  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  given 
by  the  Spanifh  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  before  Ma- 
galhaens  had  felt  its  tempefts.  N.  lat.  8°  58'  12".  W.  long. 
86°  15'  1 J''. 

Panama  Shell,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  dolium. 

PANAMAO,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Philippine  iflands, 
about  15  miles  in  circumference,  of  a triangular  form.  N. 
lat.  ii°  27'.  E.  long.  1240  15'. 

PANAMARIBA,  a river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  N.  lat.  6 . 

PANAMGOODY,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 25  miles 
S.  of  Tinevelly. 

PANAMOS,  a mountain  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Truxillo  ; being  part  of  the  Andes. 

PANANGOODY,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 18  miles 
S.E.  of  Madura. 

PANAON,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  aboKt  45  miles 
in  circumference,  mountainous,  but  watered  with  many 
ftreams  ; thinly  inhabited.  N.  lat.  io°7f.  E.  long.i2£°  12'. 

PANAOUCTICK,  a river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
the  Saguenay,  N.  lat.  48°  24'.  W.  long.  70°  55'. 

PANARA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  in  the  ifle  of  Panchaea.  Diod.  Sic. 

PANARAGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Java,  and  capital  of  a kingdom,  fituated  on  the  fouthern 
fide  of  the  ifland  ; 60  miles  E.  of  Mataran. 

PANARCOUCHI,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; x 6 miles  from  Cuddalore. 

PANARD,  Charles  FRAN901S,  in  Biography,  an  in- 
genious French  poet,  was  born  about  the  year  1690,  at 
Courvilfe,  near  Chartres.  He  became  diftinguifhed  as  a 
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writer  for  the  ftage,  and  produced  a number  of  dramatic 
pieces  of  the  light  and  humorous  kind,  which  were  in  general 
well  received,  and  fome  of  them  are  ftill  reprelented  in  the 
French  theatre.  His  fatire  was  never  perfonal,  but  was  di- 
rected againll  vice  and  folly  in  general,  without  making  the 
application  to  individuals.  His  works  are  damped  with  fa- 
cility, nature,  fentiment,  wit,  and  good  fenfe  ; but  they  are 
often  negligent,  prolix,  and  incorreft.  He  was  uneducated, 
and  drew  all  from  his  own  fources.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1765.  His  works  were  printed  at  Paris,  in  4 vols. 
i2mo.  iu  1763,  under  the  title  of  “ Theatre  et  CEuvres  di- 
verfes  de  M.  Panard.” 

PANARIA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  Ober- 
land  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Libftat. — Alfo,  one  of  the  Lipari 
iflands,  between  Lipari  and  Stromboli.  N.  lat.  38'  40'. 
E.  long.  150  21'. 

PANARIS,  or  Panaritium,  formed  probably  of  vr^o- 
vwtut,  q.  d.  an  abfeefs  at  the  root  of  the  nails,  derived  from 
■tfxpx,  juxta,  and  ow|,  unguis , a word  ufed  by  fome  authors 
to  exprefs  a whitlow,  or  paronychia. 

PANARO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  which  rifes 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  runs  into  the 
Po  near  Bondeno,  in  the  Ferrarefe.  It  gives  name  to  a de- 
partment of  Italy,  compofed  of  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
with  Mirandola,  containing  about  211,448  inhabitants,  who 
ele<ft  15  deputies.  Its  capital  is.  Modena. 

PANARUCAN,  or  Panarocan,  a town  of  theifland 
of  Java,  on  the  N.  coaft,  and  capital  of  a kingdom  of  the 
fame  name,  near  the  eallern  part  of  the  ifland.  The  prin- 
cipal commerce  confifts  of  flaves  and  long  pepper.  Many 
of  its  inhabitants  are  Portuguefe.  S.  lat.  70  30'. 

PANASA,  or  Panassa,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town 
of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  Ganges,  and  on  its  bank.  This 
is  the  Pannah,  or  Parna,  which  fee.  Ptolemy. 

PANASNESTI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Turkifh  Ar- 
menia ; 28  miles  N.W.  of  Cars. 

PAN  AT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aveiron  ; 17  miles  S.  of  Rhodez. 

PANATELLAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  cir- 
carof  Ruttunpour;  40  miles  N.W.  of  Ruttunpour. 

PANATHENSEA,  mmmQnvcna.,  in  Antiquity,  a feaft  cele- 
brated at  Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Athena. 

Harpocration  and  Suidas  refer  its  inftitution  to  Erich- 
thonius  IV.  king  of  Athens,  who  lived  before  Thefeus. 
Theodoret,  alone,  fays  the  feaft  was  eftablilhed  by  Or- 
pheus. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  till  Thefeus,  this  was  a particular  feaft 
of  the  city  of  Athens,  and  was  called  limply  Athenaa  : but 
that  prince  uniting  all  the  people  of  Attica  into  one  repub- 
lic, they  afterwards  all  aflifted  at  the  feaft  ; whence  the  name 
panathensea,  i.  e.  the  feaft  of  all  Attica. 

In  effed  all  Attica  was  prefent ; and  each  people  fent  a 
bullock  for  the  facrifices,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
vaft  multitude  of  people  aflembled.  At  firft  it  lafted  only 
one  day,  but  to  add  to  its  folemnity,  it  was  continued  after- 
wards for  feveral  days. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  Panathensea ; the  great,  cele- 
brated every  five  years  ; and  the  little,  every  year,  or  every 
three  years  ; if  we  may  credit  the  author  of  the  argument 
of  Demofthenes’s  oration  againft  Midias. 

The  ceremonies  Were  the  fame  in  the  great  and  the  little 
Panathensea  ; excepting  for  a peplui  or  banner,  on  which  the 
a&ions  of  the  goddefs  were  reprefented  in  embroidery  per- 
formed by  maids,  with  the  names  of  thofe  who  had  diftm- 
guilhed  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the  republic ; which 
was  only  borne  at  the  greater.  See  Peplus. 
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PAN  ATHENIAN  Games  See  Games. 

PANAUR,  or  Poneaur,  in  Geography , a river  of  Hin- 
dooftan, which  rifes  near  Oufcotta,  in  Myfore,  and  runs 
into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  near  Cuddalore. 

PANAX,  in  Botany,  a name  borrowed  from  the  old 
Greek  botanifts,  whofe  tzxso.%,  or  tcxw.w.,  was  fo  denomi- 
nated from  fra,,  all,  and  a*o;-,  a medicine,  becaufe  of  its 
abundant  virtues,  and  appears  by  the  account  in  Diofcorides, 
to  have  been  a broad-leaved  umbelliferous  plant,  though  mo- 
dern writers  are  not  agreed  refpefting  the  fpecies.  The  name 
therefore  being  unoccupied,  Linnseus  very  happily  adopted 
it  for  theChinefe  Ginfeng,  that  famous  reftorative  and  pana- 
cea, whofe  reputed  virtues  certainly  yield  in  no  refpedl  to  the 
ancient  and  which  is  moreover  of  the  umbelliferous 

order.  Linn.  Gen.  554.  Scftreb.  740.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  448.  Juft.  218.  La- 
marck Dift.  v.  2.713  Illuftr.  t.  860.  Michaux  Boreal. 
Amer.  v.  2.  256.  Clafs  and -order,  Polygamia  Dioecia,  or 
rather  perhaps  Penlandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Umbellate, 
Linn.  Uni  be) lifer  a,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Umbel  equal,  clofe.  Involucrum  of  fe- 
veral, fmall,  awl-(haped,  permanent  leaves.  Perianth  very 
fmall,  fuperior,  five-toothed,  permanent.  Cor.  univerfal, 
uniform  ; proper  of  five  oblong,  equal,  recurved  petals. 
Stain.  Filaments  five,  very  fliort,  deciduous  ; anthers  limple. 
Pi/1.  Germen  roundilh,  comprefted,  inferior ; ftyles  two, 
ere<a,  fmall ; ftigmas  fimple.  Peric.  Berry  heart-lhaped,  um- 
bilicated,  of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitary,  heart-lhaped,  acute, 
llightly  convex. 

Male  flowers  only  are  found  on  a feparate  plant,  in  more 
globofe  umbels,  with  larger  leaves  to  the  involucrum,  a tur- 
binate, coloured,  entire  perianth  to  each  flower,  and  longer 
filaments,  which,  as  well  as  the  petals,  are  inferted  into  the 
perianth. 

Eft.  Ch.  Umbel  of  many  rays.  Berry  comprefted,  with 
two  feeds.  Petals  five,  equal,  recurved.  Calyx  five-toothed. 
Male  flbwers  on  a feparate  plant ; their  calyx  entire. 

Obf,  This  is  the  only  known  genus  of  the  true  digy- 
nous  umbelliferous  tribe,  whofe  fruit  is  pulpy.  That  very 
natural  order  is  fo  liable  to  occafional  variations  in  the  organs 
of  impregnation,  or,  in  other  words,  fo  many  of  its  genera 
or  fpecies  are,  more  or  lefs  conftantly,  polygamous,  that  it 
is  defirable  they  Ihould  all  be  kept  together  in  the  Penlandria 
Digynia,  to  which  they  properly  belong,  notwithftanding 
that  difference  of  ftrudture,  which  is  faid  to  exift  between 
the  calyx  of  the  male  and  that  of  the  perfect  flowers.  Ber- 
nard de  Juflieu  remarked  that  there  are  fometimes  three  ftyles 
and  three  feeds  ; and  his  nephew  refers  Panax  to  his  order 
of  Araliee,  as  does  Linnaeus  to  his  own,  nearly  equivalent, 
order  of  Hederaceec.  A.  de  Juflieu  moreover  fufpedted  that 
CuJJonia,  of  which  he  knew  nothing  but  from  defeription, 
was  not  generically  diftindt  from  Panax,  but  we  find  no 
authority  for  believing  the  fruit  of  the  former  to  be  pulpy, 
though  delcribed  in  Linnaean  language  as  dicoccous,  or  two- 
lobed.  The  fmooth,  very  juicy,  and  ufually  beautifully  co- 
loured berries  of  Panax,  are  peculiar  and  charadferiftic. 

1.  P.  quinquefolium.  Gin-feng.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  512. 
Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  99.  ( Arahaftrum  foliis  ternis  quinque- 
partitis ; Trew.  Ehret.  t.  6.  f.  1.  Aureiiana  canadenfis  j 
Lafitau  Ginfeng,  t.  1.) — Leaves  three  together,  quinate  ; 
leaflets  ftalked.  Stem  herbaceous — Native  of  Chinefe  Tar- 
tary, and  of  various  parts  of  North  America,  in  mountain- 
ous woods.  The  celebrated  Peter  Collinfon  procured  it  alive 
from  the  laft  mentioned  country,  in  1740.  The  plant  is  pe- 
rennial, flowering  with  us  in  June,  but  not  readily  increafed, 
nor  preferved  without  care,  in  our  gardens.  The  root  is  fpindle- 
fnaped,  but  moftly  divided  or  branched,  pale  and  yellowilh, 
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o£  a mucilaginous,  fweetilh,  flightly  aromatic,  and  rather 
bitterifh,  flavour.  Stem  herbaceous,  eredt,  round,  Ample. 
Leaves  terminal,  three  together,  on  longifh  ftalks ; each  of 
five,  ftalked,  very  unequal,  obovate,  pointed,  ferrated, 
fmooth,  veiny  leaflets.  F lower -flat k terminal,  between  the 
leaves,  folitary,  ereft,  Ample,  ihorter  than  the  footftalks, 
bearing  a fimple  umbel  of  feveral  fmall  white  flowers,  each 
flower  fucceeded  by  a kidney- /haped,  or  heart-lhaped,  fear- 
let  berry.  For  the  medical  hiftory  of  this  celebrated  root, 
and  the  mode  of  procuring  it,  fee  Ginseng  ; where  for 
Pinax  read  Panax.  See  alfo  Ninsi  and  Sium. 

2.  P.  trifo/ium.  Lefler  American  Gin-feng.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  512.  ( Araliaftrum  foliis  ternis  tripartitis  et  quadripar- 

titis  ; Trew  Ehret.  t.  6.  f.  2.  Nafturtium  marianum,  ane- 
mones fylvaticae  foliis  enneaphyllon,  floribus  exiguis ; Pluk. 
Mant.  135.  t.  435.  f.  6.)  — Leaves  three  together,  ternate  or 
quinate  ; leaflets  nearly  feffile.  Stem  herbaceous. — Native 
of  North  America.  Michaux  found  it  at  New  York,  and 
in  Pennfylvama.  Miller  is  faid  to  have  had  it  alive,  but  ne- 
ver faw  the  flowers.  We  received  a li  ving  fpeeimen  from  the 
curious  garden  of  J.  Vere,  efq.  Knight/bridge,  in  May 
x 8 1 1 . This  plant  differs  from  the  former  chiefly  in  being 
much  fmaller,  the  leaflets  nearly  feffile,  and  ufually  only  three 
to  each  leaf  ; but  the  laft  character  i8  variable,  there  being 
very  often  two  fmall  lobes,  occafionally  becoming  diftinft 
leaflets,  at  the  bafe  of  the  others.  Linnaeus  fufpefted  this 
to  be  a variety,  or  perhaps  a male  plant,  of  the  true  Gin- 
feng,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  weak  plants  of  that  fpecies, 
perhaps  the  firll  feafon  of  their  flowering,  may  produce  male 
bloffoms  only,  not  having  ftrength  to  perfedt  both  organs  of 
fru&ification.  There  is  reafon  to  think  the  American  Gin- 
feng,  when  in  its  full  vigour,  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the 
Chinefe,  if  indeed  it  be  the  fame  plant,  which  the  obferva- 
tions  of  father  Loureiro,  Cochinch.  656,  render  doubtful. 
He  had  received  the  feeds  from  Tartary,  but  they  did  not  ve- 
getate. He  deferibes  the  “ fruit  as  containing  feven  or  eight 
roundifh,  umbilicated  feeds,  rather  larger  than  a pepper- 
corn, brown  and  of  a horny  fubftance.”  This  is  totally  fo- 
reign to  the  charafters  of  our  Panax. 

3.  P .fpinofum.  Spinous  Tree  Gin-feng.  Linn.  Suppl. 
441.  (Aralia  pentaphyila ; Thunb.  Japon.  128.  Kioh, 
vulgo  Dara  ; Kaempf.  Amoen.  895?) — Leaves  cluttered, 
quinate,  crenate.  Stem  arboreous,  with  folitary  fpines. 
Umbels  lateral,  fimple.  Gathered  by  Thunberg  between 
Miaco  and  Quana,  and  near  Jedo,  in  Japan.  A fpeeimen 
given  by  him  to  the  younger  Linnaeus  is  what  the  latter  de- 
lcribed  as  P.  fp'uiofa,  though  Thunberg,  who  deferibes  nei- 
ther the  piflils  nor  the  fruit,  refers  the  plant  to  Aralia,  per- 
haps on  the  authority  of  Kaempfer,  who  fpeaks  of  the  feed- 
veflel  as  the  fizeof  Coriander,  with  five  cells,  each  of  which 
contains  one  feed,  not  unlike  that  of  Flax.  We  prefume  this 
author’s  fynonym  is  mifapplied,  for  it  inuft  belong  to  a real 
Aralia.  Our  fpeeimen  has  every  where  but  two  flyles,  fo 
that,  though  the  fruit  is  in  no  ftate  of  forwardnefs,  we  mutt 
conclude  it  to  have  but  two  feeds.  The  flem  is  faid  by 
Thunberg  to  be  arboreous  and  prickly.  The  branches  are 
round,  leafy,  with  a fmooth  greyifh  bark,  and  furniflied 
with  fcattered,  (harp,  horizontal  prickles,  or  rather  as 
they  appear  to  us  fpines  proceeding  from  the  wood,  half 
an  inch  long.  Leaves  three,  four,  or  more,  from  each 
bud,  on  fmooth  footftalks,  from  two  to  five  inches  long,  each 
compofed  of  five  flightly  ftalked,  obovate,  acute,  fmooth 
leaflets,  from  one  to  nearly  two  inches  long  ; unequally  cre- 
mate upwards ; tapering  much,  and  entire,  at  their  bafe. 
Umbels  folitary,  ftalked,  fimple,  from  the  fame  bud  with  the 
leaves,  much  Ihorter  than  their  footftalks,  each  of  numerous 
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flowers,  on  /lender  partial  ftalks,  with  but  fmall  traces  of  an 
involucrum-  Calyx  with  five  reflexed  teeth.  Petals  ovate, 
reflexed.  Stamens  longer  than  the  petals.  Germen  ovate-ob- 
long. Styles  t^o  ; in  fome  flowers  but  half  the  length  of  the 
petals,  firft  flightly  divaricated,  then  incurved,  with  capitate 
fligmas ; in  others  longer  than  the  petals,  ereft,  parallel, 
ftraight,  with  acute,  flightly  fpreading  fligmas.  One 
flower  in  our  fpeeimen  has  a ftyle  of  each  defeription. 
The  former  are  probably  abortive,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  other  umbelliferous  plants.  Thunberg  fays  this  fpecies 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  corolla  appears  to  be  white. 
Nothing  could  have  determined  this  plant  to  be  that  of  Lin- 
naeus, except  the  authority  of  an  original  fpeeimen  ; for 
the  difference  between  thefe  writers,  as  to  the  genus  and 
order,  implies  that  they  had  counted  the  ftyles. 

4.  P.  arboreum.  Serrated  Tree  Gin-feng.  Forft.  Prodr. 
75.  Linn.  Suppl.  441.  — Leaves  fingered;  leaflets  ftalked, 
ftrongly  ferrated.  Stem  arboreous.  Umbels  compound. — 
Gathered  by  Forfter  in  New  Zealand.  The flem  is  arboreous. 
Leaves  alternate  l on  ftout  footflalks  four  inches  or  more  in 
length,  compofed  of  five,  fix,  or  feven,  fpreading,  unequal, 
elliptical  or  obovate,  acute,  fmooth,  coriaceous  leaflets,  each 
from  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  fupported  by  a partial 
ftalk  an  inch  in  length.  Umbels  large,  compound  and  pro- 
liferous, of  numerous,  fpreading,  fmooth  rays.  Calyx 
wavy,  very  flightly  toothed.  We  find  fcarcely  any  traces 
of  general  or  partial  involucrum,  nor  have  we  feen  the 
fruit. 

5.  P.  undulatum.  Wavy  Tree  Gin-feng.  Aubl.  Guian. 
949.  t.  360. — Leaves  fingered  ; leaflets  ftalked,  undulated ; 
downy  and  rufty  beneath.  Stem  arboreous.  Umbels  pa- 
nicled.  — Gathered  by  Aublet  in  Cayenne,  Hifpaniola,  and 
the  fpacious  forefts  of  Guiana,  bearing  half-ripe  fruit  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  French  call  it  Arbre  de  Mai,  or  de 
St.  Jean  ; the  Indians  Morototoni,  which  laft  word  is  retained 
a-'  the  fpecific  name  in  Aublet’s  letter-prefs,  though  not  in 
his  plate.  The  trunk  rifes  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  though 
only  two  feet  thick,  with  a whitifh  back,  and  a white  light 
fpongy  wood.  The  branches  are  all  at  the  fummit,  fpreading 
in  a round  head,  leafy  at  their  extremities.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, ftalked,  of  about  eight  ftalked  leaflets,  much  re- 
fembling  the  laft,  except  that  they  are  ftrongly  undulated, 
not  ferrated,  and  their  under  fide  is  clothed  with  foft  denfe 
tawny  down.  The  largeft  are  eight  inches  long.  Umbels 
alternate,  collected  into  large  panicles  about  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  with  an  ovate  rigid  braSea  at  the  bafe  of  each 
partial  ftalk.  Styles  two.  Fruit  fometimes  of  three  lobes. 
Aublet  faw  it  but  half  ripe.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is 
aromatic. 

6.  P.  attenuatum.  Taper-pointed  Tree  Ging-feng.  Swartz 
Ind.  Occ.  563. — Leaves  fringed;  leaflets  ftalked,  ovate, 
crenate,  with  taper  points.  Stem  arboreous.  Umbels 
panicled. — Native  of  mountainous  woods  in  the  iflands  of 
Guadeloupe  and  St.  Chriftopher.  A tree  40  feet  high, 
with  round,  fmooth,  unarmed  branches.  Leaves  alternate, 
on  ftalks  a foot  long,  whofe  bafe  is  dilated  into  an  ovate, 
pointed,  Iheathing  intrafoliaceous  Jlipula,  fuch  as  may  be 
obferved  in  other  arborefeent  fpecies  of  this  genus,  as  well 
as  of  Aralia  ; the  leaflets  are  five,  rarely  only  three,  on  par- 
tial ftalks  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  broad-ovate,  fmooth, 
wavy  and  crenate,  about  three  inches  long,  with  a taper 
point  more  than  half  that  length ; their  under  fide  pale, 
with  one  central  rib,  and  numerous  ftraight  tranfverfe  ones, 
conne&ed  by  reticulated  veins.  Umbels  very  numerous,  on 
long,  racemofe,  imperfeftly  whorled  ftalks,  which  ftalks  are 
themfelves  colle&ed,  about  five  together,  into  one  large  but 
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imperfeft  umbel,  at  the  top  of  each  branch.  Partial  invo- 
lucrum  of  feveral  minute,  awl-fhaped,  deciduous  leaves,  like 
the  bra  fleas.  Calyx  with  five  fmall  teeth.  Petals  ovate, 
acute.  Stamens  five.  Styles  two,  rarely  three,  combined. 
Stigmas  fpreading,  obtufe.  We  have  not  feen  the  ripe fruit. 
Swartz  thought  it  a berry ; but  we  rather  fufoeft  that  he, 
like  ourfelves,  had  only  feen  dried  fpecimens,  and  that  it  is 
by  midake.he  terms  this  plant  a fhrub. 

7.  P .fruticofum.  Shrubby  Compound-leaved  Gin-feng. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1513.  (Scutellaria  tertia ; Rumph.  Amboin. 
v.  4.  78.  t.  33.) —Leaves  triply  pinnate;  leaflets  (talked, 
lanceolate,  fringed  with  (lender  teeth.  Stem  (hrubby.  Um- 
bels panicled. — Native  of  the  ifland  of  Ternate,  from 
whence,  according  to.  Rumphius,  it  was  brought  to  Am- 
boyna.  This  is  a Jbrub,  about  fix  feet  high,  ufed  in  its  na- 
tive climate  for  hedges.  The  leaves  fomewhat  refemble 
parfley,  whence  the  Dutch  call  it  Tree  Parfley.  They  are 
repeatedly  compound,  their  leaflets  lanceolate,  acute,  fringed 
with  (lender,  almoft  fpinous,  teeth.  Umbels  irregularly  col- 
lefted  into  panicles.  Styles  two,  rather  fpreading.  Berries 
purple,  refembling  thofe  of  Juniper.  The  whole  plant  has 
a ftrong  aromatic  parfley-like  flavour. 

8.  P.  aculeatum.  Prickly  Shrubby  Gin-feng.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  448.  L’Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.  v.  2.  t.  99, 
unpubliflied.  (Zanthoxylum  trifoliatum ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1455.) — Leaves  ternaie  ; leaflets  (talked,  crenate.  Foot- 
ftalks  and  branches  prickly.  Stem  (hrubby. — Native  of 
China.  Dr.  Fothergill  is  faid  to  have  cultivated  this  (hrub 
in  1773,  an^  exifted  in  the  Englilh  or  French  (loves  about 
1788,  when  L’Herilier  had  a figure  taken  ; but  we  have 
never  met  with  a living  fpecimen.  The  Jlem  is  (hrubby. 
Branches  round,  fmooth,  with  a folitary  hooked  prickle  un- 
der the  infertion  of  each  footftalk.  Leaves  alternate,  their 
common  (talks  an  inch  and  half  long,  with  a fmall  re- 
curved prickle  at  the  top  ; leaflets  three,  broadly  obovate  or 
elliptical,  an  inch  long,  on  (hort  partial  (talks,  fmooth, 
crenate  or  fomewhat  ferrated.  Umbels  on  Ample  (talks, 
longer  than  the  footftalks,  ufually  feveral  together  at  the 
extremity  of  each  branch,  Ample,  of  numerous  rays.  In- 
volucrum  of  many  minute  downy  leaves.  Calyx  with  five 
(hort  broad  teeth.  Stamens  twice  the  length  of  the  petals, 
with  large  white  anthers.  Styles  two,  (hort,  at  length  re- 
curved, with  downy  ftigmas. 

9.  P-  /implex.  Simple  Lanceolate-leaved  Gin-feng. 
Ford.  Prodr.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  n.  9.  — Leaves  fimple, 
alternate,  lanceolate,  ferrated.  Umbels  compound. — Ga- 
thered by  Forfter  in  New  Zealand.  We  know  nothing  of 
this  fpecies  but  what  is  given  in  his  Prodromus. 

10.  P.  horridum.  Palmate  Prickly-leaved  Gin-feng  — 
Leaves  fimple,  alternate,  palmate,  ferrated,  with  prickly 
ribs.  Stem  (hrubby,  very  prickly. — Gathered  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Menzies,  at  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  well  coaft  of 
North  America.  The  branches  are  round,  leafy,  hifpid, 
befet  with  innumerable  yellow  prickles,  mod  crowded  about 
the  infertion  of  each  leaf.  Leaves  on  long,  furrowed,  prickly, 
fomewhat  downy  footdalks,  heart-fhap.Pd,  a fpan  wide, 
deeply  lobed,  (harply  cut  and  ferrated,’  of  a fiue  green ; 
fmooth  and  veiny  above;  paler  beneath,  their  veins  hairy  and 
befet  with  numerous,  yellow,  prominent  prickles.  Flowers 
numerous,  in  a terminal  hifpid  clujler  or  /pike,  (horter  than 
the  leaves,  whofe  lower  branches  are  much  elongated,  im- 
perfebtly  umbellate,  bearing  many  crowded  yellowifli f ewers, 
chiefly  male,  their  Jlamens  being  large  and  confpicuous,  their 
Jlyles  fmall  or  deficient.  The  upper  part  of  the  clujler  con- 

fids  of  crowded,  imperfedly  umbellate,  female  flowers,  each 
with  two  rather  fpreading  fyks,  and  blunt  fimple  Jiigmas, 


but  few  or  no  Jlamens,  unlefs  the  latter  have  fallen  off  early, 
which  feems  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  the  petals.  Fruit 
nearly  orbicular,  pulpy,  crowned  with  the  permanent  dyles. 
Seeds  angular. 

We  have  feen  (ketches  from  New  South  Wales  of  what 
appears  to  be  another  fpecies  of  Panax,  different  from  all 
the  foregoing,  with  compound,  elder-like  leaves,  and  beau- 
tiful blueifh  berries,  of  which  no  doubt  we  may  expert  an 
account  in  the  fequel  of  Mr.  Brown’s  Prodromus 

Panax,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  herba- 
ceous and  (hrubby  perennial  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  cul- 
tivated are;  the  gin-feng  (P.  quinquefolia) ; the  three-leaved 
panax  (P.  trifolia)  ; and  the  prickly  panax  (.P.  aculeata). 

Method  of  Culture. — The  fird  and  fecond  forts  are  in- 
creafed  by  fowing  the  feeds  procured  from  abroad  upon  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  or  in  potsplunged  into  it,  in  the  early  lpring 
feafon  ; and  when  the  plants  have  acquired  a few  inches  in 
growth,  removing  them  into  beds  or  borders  where  the 
mould  is  good,  and  the  fituations  (heltered. 

The  third  fort  is  increafed  by  layers  or  cuttings,  laid  down 
or  planted  out  in  the  fummer  months  in  pots,  and  plunged 
into  the  bark  bed  of  the  dove.  When  they  have  dricken 
root,  they  may  be  removed  into  feparate  pots,  and  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  dove. 

The  two  fird  forts  afford  variety  in  the  borders,  and  the 
lad  among  dove  collections. 

PANAY,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands, 
of  a triangular  form,  about  180  miles  in  circumference,  po- 
pulous and  fertile,  and  abounding  in  rivers.  The  chief  ar- 
ticle of  exportation  is  rice.  The  Indians  tributary  to  the 
Spaniards  amount  to  about  17, 000.  N.  lat.  11  15'.  E. 
long.  1 220  33'. 

PANAY  AS,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo  ; fix  miles 
N.W.  of  Ourique. 

PANCALA  Aurea,  a name  of  a famous  antidote  com- 
pofed  of  many  ingredients,  deferibed  by  Myrepfus. 

PANCALE,  or  Pancalier,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Po,  on  the  Po ; 12  miles 
S.  of  Turin. 

PANCARPIA,  the  name  of  a fort  of  cake  much  ufed 
at  Alexandria,  and  ufually  covered  with  paper  for  the  fake 
of  its  keeping  the  longer. 

PANCARPUS,  in  Antiquity,  a fort  of  fpeftacle  or  (how, 
which  the  Roman  emperors  frequently  exhibited  to  the 
people. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  irxt,  all,  and 
xagTo,-,  fruit.  Whence  the  name  was  alfo  given  by  the 
Athenians  to  a facrifice,  in  which-all  kinds  of  fruits  we*e 

offered. 

The  pancarpus  of  the  Romans  was  a kind  of  chace,  or 
hunt : for  the  performance  hereof,  a number  of  beads,  as 
hares,  deer,  bullocks.  See.  were  (hut  up  in  the  circus, 
or  amphitheatre  ; into  which  trees  were  frequently  tranf- 
planted,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  fored,  wherein  the  beads 
were  let  loofe  ; whence  the  pancarpus  was  alfo  called 
fylva. 

The  beads  were  thus  abandoned  to  the  people,  i.  e.  to  all 
who  were  difpofed  to  (hare  in  the  pleafure  of  the  chace, 
who  purfued,  fhot,  killed,  and  cut  in  pieces,  all  they 
could  lay  hold  of.  Heliogabalus,  the  Gordians,  and 
Probus,  gave  this  diverfion  very  frequently,  and  it  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Judioian,  in  the  fixth 
century. 

Cafaubon,  Cujas,  Pithou,  &c.  make  the  pancarpus  and 
fylva  the  fame  thing  ; Salmalius  will  have  them  different. 
The  fylva,  according  to  him,  was  fuch  a diverfion  as  that 
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above  defcribed  : but  the  pancarpus  a combat,  wherein  robuft  from  wav,  all,  xvP°s>  juice,  and  a>eiv,  to  draw  off,  in  Phar- 
people,  hired  for  that  purpofe,  fought  with  wild  beads ; macy,  a purging  extratft  made  from  aloes,  rhubarb,  fena, 
which  opinion  he  confirms  from  Caflian,  Jultinian,  Claudian,  fcammony,  jalap,  agaric,  coloquintida,  and  black  hellebore. 


Firmicus,  Manilius,  and  Cafiiodorus. 

PANCAWIR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoottan,  in 
the  country  of  Malwa ; 60  miles  N.  of  Ougein.  N.  lat. 
24°  14'.  E.  long.  76  6'. 

PANCH,  in  Mqjl-mahing,  a plank  of  oak  upwards. 


Its  name  arifeflt  hence,  that,  being  a compofition  of  all  the 
kinds  of  purgatives,  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  the  virtue  of 
purging  all  the  forts  of  humours  from  the  body  at  once. 

PANCIATICA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Picciuoli,  au- 
thor of  the  Hortus  Panciaticus,  publifhed  at  Florence  in  1783, 


and  fir  below,  about  eleven  inches  wide,  fayed  over  the  hoops  in  compliment  to  his  patron  the  marquis  Niccolo  Panchiati- 
to  the  convexity  of  the  matt  on  the  forefide,  to  make  a fair  chi,  prefider.t  of  the  Academy  of  the  GeorgojUi,  and  owner 
furface  for  the  yard  to  Aide  up  or  down,  and  prevent  its  of  thq  garden.  See  Cadia. 

chafing  or  rubbing  againft  the  hoops : hence  often  called  rub-  PANCIROLI,  Guido,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  jurill 
bing-panch.  and  antiquarian,  fon  of  Alberto  Panciroli,  who  was  alfo  a 

Panch,  a thick  texture  made  of  plaited  rope-yarn,  wove  perfon  learned  in  the  law,  was  born  at  Reggio  in  1523. 
very  clofe.  It  is  fattened  round  the  yards  or  rigging,  to  After  he  had  made  a proficiency  in  claffical  literature  in 
prevent  their  furfaces  being  rubbed  by  the  friction  cf  fome  his  native  place,  he  went  to  Ferrara  to  ttudy  jurifprudence 
other  contiguous  object.  He  purfued  the  fame  itudy  fuccefsfully  at  Pavia,  Bologna, 

PANCHiEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  and  at  Padua.  In  the  latter  univeriity  his  reputation  ftood 
ocean,  upon  the  coatt  of  Arabia.  According  to  Diodorus  fo  high,  that  in  1547,  while  only  a fcholar,  he  was  chofen  to 
Siculus,  it  was  inhabited  by  natives  of  the  country,  Indians,  an  extraordinary  profefforlhip  of  the  Inttitutes.  When  he 
Cretans,  and  Scythians.  In  this  ifland  was  a town  called  had  taken  his  degrees,  he  was,  in  1554,  promoted  to  the 
“ Panara,"  whofe  inhabitants,  according  to  Diodorus,  were  principal  chair,  and  in  two  years  afterwards  he  was  ap~ 
Angularly  happy.  They  had  a temple  of  Jupiter  Triphylian,  pointed  to  the  fecond  profefforfhip,  inordinary,  of  civil  law 
of  which  this  author  details  all  forts  of  marvellous  circum-  This  honourable  fituation  he  held  till  1570,  when  he  ac- 
ftancea.  The  other  three  towns  were  Hiracia,  Dabi,  and  cepted  an  invitation  from  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
Oceanis.  But  the  exiftence  of  fqch  an  ifland  is  doubtful.  to  occupy  the  law  profeflbrfhip  at  Turin,  with  a handfome 
PANCHAGNI,  an  expiatory  felf-in Aided  penance  re-  falary.  He  continued  in  that  univerfity  till  he  found  the 
forted  to  by  Hindoo  afcetics.  The  word  means  five  fires  ; fituation  unfavourable  to  his  health.  He  found  fome  difficul- 
and  the  mode  of  the  penance  is  for  the  devotee  to  look  con-  ty  in  obtaining  his  difmiflion,  but  at  length  returned  to  Pa 
ftantly  on  the  fun,  with  four  other  fires  clofe  to  him.  Such  dua  in  1582.  He  was  now  promoted  to  the  firft  chair  of 
devotees  are  called  Tapafwi,  and  are  defcribed  in  Hindoo  civil  law,  with  a large  falary ; and  notwithftanding  the  wifhes 
books  very  circumftantially,  but  not,  we  may  conclude,  of  the  popes  Gregory  XIV.  and  Clement  VII.  to  obtain  his 
very  faithfully,  as  “ Handing,  with  uplifted  arm,  without  fervices  at  Rome,  he  preferred  the  tranquillity  of  his  fitua- 
1 air,  immoveable,  ” 


aid  or  fupport,  day  and  night,  feeding 
on  the  right  toe,  ’ """ 

Tapas. 

PANCHA-MUKI,  a name  of  the  Hindoo  deity  Siva, 


at  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1 599.  He  was  author  of  a 
the  affli&ed  earth,”  &c.  &c.  See  number  of  learned  works,  of  which  the  principal  are  as 
follow  : “ Commentarii  in  Notitiain  utriufque  Imperii  et  de 
Magiftratibu8 this  was  not  only  printed  feparately,  but 


meaning  five-faced,  he  being  fo  reprefented  and  defcribed  in  alfo  in  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  Grsevius  : “ De-  Numifma- 
piftures  and  books.  When  five-headed  he  has  ufually  ten  tibus  antiquis “ De  quatuordecim  Regionibus  Urbis 
hands.  Ronue:”  “ Rerum  Memorabilium  jam  olim  deperditarum, 

PANCHAW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 43  miles  et  contra  recens  atque  ingeniofe  inventarum,  lib.  ii. alfo  of 


N.E  of  Doefa.  N.  lat.  23°  30'.  E.  long.  85' 38'. 

PANCHBEYA,  a town  of  Bengal;  27  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Purneah. 


valuable  treatife  which  was  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1637, 
entitled  “ De  Claris  Legum  Interpretibus.” 

PANCIROLLUS,  a writer  on  mufic,  among  other 


PANCHCOWRYE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; arts  ; but  as  he  belongs  as  much  to  all  the  other  arts  as  to 


20  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bahraitch. 

PANCHDOWNA,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 20  miles  N.E. 
of  Dacca. 

PANCHGURRY,  a town  of  Bengal  ;•  15  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Calcutta. 

PANCHGUTCHY,  a town  of  Bengal;  ten  miles  S. 
of  Oliapour. 

PANCHMOOL,  a town  of  Bengal;  10  miles  E.  of 
Rogonatpour. 

PANCHPARA,  a town  of  Bengal ; 15  miles  N.N.E. 
o*  Baflunpour. 


mufic,  we  fhall  leave  him  to  general  literature. 

PANCLA,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  TJiibet.  N. 
lat.  290  22'.  E.  long.  87^  14'. 

PANCLADIA,  navaAa&a,  in  Antiquity,  a feftival  cele- 
brated by  the  Rhodians  when  they  pruned  their  vines. 

PANCO  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  N.  coatt  of 
Java.  S.  lat.  6 48'.  E.long.  112  44'. 

PANCOCA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La 
Plata  ; 30  miles  S.  of  Potofi. 

PANCO RVO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  near 
mountains  called  “ Pennas  de  Pancorvo near  midway 


PANCHPEER,  a town  of  Bengal;  eight  miles  S.  of  between  Burgos  and  Vittoria,  and  four  miles  W.  of  Mirando 
Oliapour.  de  Ebro  : overhung  by  an  ancient  cattle. 

PANCHREST,  Panchrestos,  mayxf^^i  formed  of  PANCOVIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Willdenow,  in 
vrxi,  all,  and  x^r°<f  ufefuU  >n  Medicine , a panacea,  or  remedy  memory  of  Thomas  Pancovius,  a Berlin  botanitt,  who  died 
for  all  diftempers.  See  Panacea.  in  1665  at  the  age  of  43,  having  publifhed,  in  1634,  a quarto 

PANCHRESTARII,  among  the  Romans,  are  thofe  volume  entitled  Herbarium  portable,  with  1363  wooden  cuts, 
who  prepared  the  panchrejl,  or  univer/al  remedy.  which  has  fince  been  republifhed.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  285. 

PANCHRUS,  the  name  given  by  fome  of  the  ancient  Clafs  and  order.  Heptandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lomen- 
writers  on  natural  hiflory  to  a gem  which  they  fay  has  all  tacea,  Linn.  Leguminofa,  Juff. 

colours:  probably  the  opal.  Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  bell- fhaped,  inferior, 

PANCHYMAGOGUE,  Panchtmagogum,  formed  in  four  deep,  ovate,  rather  unequal  fegments.  Cor . Petals 
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four,  rather  fmaller  than  the  calyx,  hooded,  toothed,  plaited 
and  crifped,  their  claws  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  at  the 
bafe  of  each  fegment  of  the  calyx.  Slam.  Filaments  feven, 
awl-fhaped,  afcending,  hairy  half  way  up,  inferted  into  the 
receptacle  between  the  two  longer  fegments  of  the  calyx, 
and  twice  their  length  ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pijl. 
not  obferved  by  Willdenow,  who  found  in  place  of  it  a glan- 
dular depreffed  body.  Ifert,  who  difcovered  the  plant, 
noted  a folitary  piftil.  Peric.  and  feeds  unknown. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  in  tour  deep  fegments.  Pe- 
tals four,  hooded,  plaited,  crifped  and  toothed ; with  claws. 
Stamensafeending,  longer  thin  the  calyx. 

i.  P.  bijuga. - -Native  of  Guinea.  A tree , with  round 
branches ; the  young  ones  clothed  with  rutty  down.  Leaves 
alternate,  abruptly  pinnate,  of  two  pair  of  (talked,  co- 
riaceous, elliptical,  entire,  fmooth,  veiny  leaflets,  each 
terminating  in  an  elongated  blunt  point.  Footflalks  of  the 
younger  ones  downy,  of  the  full-grown  ones  tranfverfely 
wrinkled.  Clujlers  intrafoliaceous,  fhort,  fimple,  many- 
flowered,  on  the  laft  year’s  branches.  Flowers  downy,  on 
downy  (talks.  Brafteas  ovate,  obtufe,  denfely  downy, 
(horter  than  the  flower-ftalks. — We  have  fome  fufpicion  that 
this  may  pofiibly  be  the  fame  genus  with  Afzelia,  whofe  cha- 
radters  are  given  in  Tr.  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  v.  4.  221,  to 
which  the  name  of  Pancovia  muft,  in  that  cafe,  give  place, 
as  being  of  a later  date,  and  by  no  means  preferable  in  any 
refpedt.  See  Afzelia. 

PANCRAS,  in  Geography , a large  parilh  in  the  Holborn 
divifion  of  the  hundred  of  Offulfton  and  county  of  Middle- 

fex,  England,  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  London,  and 
comprifes  about  2700  acres  of  land,  including  the  feite  of 
buildings  It  is  bounded  by  the  parifhes  of  Iflington,  Horn- 

fey,  and  Finchley  on  the  nor'h  ; by  Hampftead  and  Mary- 
le-Bone  on  the  well ; by  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  St.  George- Bloomfbury,  and  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn,  on  the  fouth  ; and  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  on  the 
eaft.  The  increafe  of  houfes  in  this  parifh  within  the  laft 
forty  years  has  excited  the  aftoni(hment  of  all  perfons,  who 
can  recoiled  its  condition  previous  to  that  period.  The  pro- 
portion is  calculated  as  upwards  of  twenty  to  one.  The  firft 
augmentation  of  much  confequence  happened  in  the  rieieh- 
bourhood  of  Tottenham-court-road,  about  the  year  1765, 
when  all  the  ftreets  near  Percy  chapel  were  built.  Somers- 
town  was  begun  in  1786,  Camden-town  in  1791,  Fitzroy- 
fquare  in  1793,  Brunfwick-fquare  in  1797,  and  Taviftock- 
fquare  about  1800.  Kentifh-town  has  been  enlarged  more 
than  two-thirds  within  thefe  twenty-five  years,  and  a confi- 
derable  number  of  ftreets  have  been  built  between  Brunf- 
wick  and  RufTel-fquares  and  the  New  Road.  Many  houfes 
have  likewife  been  added  at  Battle-bridge,  and  hence  this 
parilh  is  now  by  far  the  molt. populous  of  any  in  the  vicinity 
of  London.  According  to  the  late  parliamentary  returns 
< 1 8 1 1 ) , it  contains  6743  houfes,  and  46,333  inhabitants. 

Par.cras  is  faid  to  have  been  a parifh  before  the  Conqueft  ; 
and  is  mentioned  i:i  Domefday  book.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  faint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  That 
edifice  is  of  ancient  date,  and  is  certainly  the  fmalleft  paro- 
chial church  in  London,  or  its  vicinity.  It  confilts  only  of 
a nave  and  chancel.  In  this  church  and  in  the  furrounding 
cemetery,  are  buried  mod  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who  die  in 
the  metropolis,  among  whom  are  feveral  eminent  French 
refugees.  Here  alio  reft  the  afhes  of  the  illuftrious  Paoli,  of 
Mary  Wollloncroft  Godwin,  of  the  chevalier  d’Eon,  and 
many  other  perfons  diftinguifhed  in  their  career  of  life  by 
their  a&ions  or  their  writings.  Befides  the  parifh-church 
there  are,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  feveral  chapels  appropriated 
to  public  worlhip  within  this  parifh.  Of  thefe  the  principal 
* 10 


are,  Kentifh-town  chapel;  Percy  chapel,  near  Tottenham- 
court-road  ; Fitzroy  chapel ; Woburn  chapel  ; Bethel 
chapel,  at  Somers-town  ; St.  James’s  chapel ; Whitfield’s 
chapel,  belonging  to  the  Methodifts  of  Mr.  Whitfield's  per- 
fuafion  ; and  St.  Giles’s  chapel,  attached  to  the  parifh  of 
St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields.  Several  burying  grounds  annexed 
to  other  parifhes  are  like  wife  locally  fituated  in  Pancras,  as 
the  cemeteries  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  St.  George  the* 
Martyr,  and  St.  George-Bloomfbury 

Many  public  inftitutions  for  charitable  and  other  purpofes 
are  placed  within  this  parifh.  At  the  head  of  Lamb’s  Conduit 
ftreet  ftands  the  Foundling  hofpital,  which  was  firft  efta- 
blifhed  in  1739, 'for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  found- 
lings, and  of  other  poor  children  who  are  admitted  in  their 
infancy.  The  hofpital  for  inoculation,  and  the  natural 
fnall-pox  hofpital,  are  fituated  in  a field  clofe  to  Battle- 
bridge  turnpike.  Both  thefe  excellent  charities  wece  founded 
in  1746,  but  the  prefent  buildings  were  only  erected,  the 
former  in  1765,  and  the  latter  in  1793.  In  Gray’s-Inu-lane 
is  the  Welfh  charity  fchool,  built  in  1771;  and  at  Camden- 
town  is  the  Veterinary  college,  eftablifhed  in  1791.  (See  Ve- 
terinary.) In  this  college  is  a theatre  for  le&ures  and 
for  diffections,  and  a room  for  a mufeum.  The  prefent  pro- 
feffor  is  Mr.  Colman,  who  reads  le&ures  on  the  anatomy, 
phyfiology,  and  pathology  of  the  horfe,  from  November 
till  June.  The  pupils  pay  twenty  guineas  on  admiflion, 
which  includes  every  expence,  and  they  have  befides  the 
great  privilege  of  attending  the  principal  anatomical  leftures 
in  the  metropolis.  Near  the  college  has  lately  been  erefted 
a large  workboufe  ; and  in  different  parts  of  the  parifh  are 
feveral  alms-houfes  and  charity  fchools,  which  our  limits  pre- 
clude us  from  enumerating. 

At  a place  called  the  Brill,  on  which  part  of  Somers- 
town  is  built,  was  an  entrenchment  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley  to  have  been  the  camp  of  Caefar.  Caen-wood,  or  Ken- 
wood, at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  parifh,  is  noted  for 
having  been  the  country  feat  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  Mans- 
field, who  purchafed  it  in  1755  from  the  earl  of  Bute. 
The  pleafure  grounds,  including  the  wood,  whence  the 
manfion  derive  its  name,  comprehend  about  forty  acres,  and 
difplay,  both  in  their  natural  and  artificial  features,  much 
beauty  and  p’&urefque  effeA.  Adjoining  are  the  refervoirs 
belonging  to  the  Hampftead  water-works. 

A noted  place  of  public  entertainment,  called  Bagnigge- 
wells,  is  fituated  in  this  parifh,  in  the  valley  between  Pen- 
tonville  and  the  Foundling  hofpital.  It. was  firft  opened  in 
17673s  a tea-garden,  foon  after  the  difeovery  of  the  two 
mineral  fpring:  here,  one  of  which  is  chalybeate  and  the 
other  cathartic.  Anorher  mineral  fpiing  near  the  church  was 
formerly  in  great  repute,  but  is  now  abandoned.  The  water 
of  this  fpring  was  liinilar  in  it3  properties  and  effeAs  to  that 
of  St.  Chad’s-well  near  Battle  bridge,  which  is  (till  held  in 
contiderable  eftimation  for  its  diuretic  and  aperient  qualities. 
Lyfons’s  Environs  of  London,  vol.  iii.  edit.  1795.  Supple- 
ment by  the  fame  author,  edit.  1811. 

PANCRASIUM,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  uGed 
by  fome  authors  for  the  fquill,  of  the  root  of  which  the 
oxymel  of  fquills  is  made. 

PANCRATIAN  Verse,  the  name  of  a fort  of  Greek 
verfe,  confiding  of  two  trochees  and  a fupernumerary  fyl- 
lable  : (pwyi  Xotao^uv. 

It  is  fo  called  from  its  fuppofed  inventor  Pancrates,  who 
is  faid  to  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Meleager,  another 
poet  who  flourifhed  under  the  firft  fucceffars  of  Alexander. 

PANCRATIASTES,  in  Antiquity,  a combatant  in  the 
exercife  called  pancratium. 

P ANCUATIASTE3  was  alfo  applied  to  one,  who  had  gained 
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the  vi&ory  in  all  the  kinds  of  exercife  ufed  in  the  pancra- 
tium. 

PANCRATIUM,  n«yxpa.r*o»,  compounded  of  all, 
and  xpasTEw,  I overcome,  among  the  Ancients,  a kind  of  inter- 
mixed exercife,  confifting  of  the  lufta,  (pale,)  or  wreft- 
ling,  and  the  boxing,  pugilate,  or  callus. 

• The  pancratium  was  the  third  gymnaftic  exercife,  and  was 
not  introduced  till  long  after  the  others. 

The  people,  who  were  engaged  in  thefe  exercifes,  were 
called  Pancratiaftae ; which  name  was  alfo  given  to  fuch  as 
did  not  confine  themfelves  to  one  exercife,  but  fucceeded  in 
feveral  different  ones. 

As  this  exercife  partook  both  of  the  caeftus  and  the 
pale,  as  we  learn  from  both  Ariftotle  and  Quin&ilian,  the 
athleta  borrowed  many  things  from  each  of  thefe  fciences 
to  render  himfelf  eminent  in  the  pancratium.  It  was  ne- 
cefTary  for  him  to  learn  how  to  trip,  and  ftrike,  and  box, 
and  grapple  with  his  antagonift ; to  ftand  with  firmnefe,  fall 
with  advantage,  and  rife  with  vigour  and  celerity,  or  main- 
tain the  combat  upon  the  ground  ; to  attack  and  to  defend, 
to  annoy  and  refill  his  enemy  in  every  attitude";  and  to  em- 
ploy in  one  or  other  of  thofe  purpofes  every  limb,  and 
nerve,  and  finew,  all  the  faculties  and  ail  the  flrength  of 
his  whole  body,  which  is  implied  in  the  word  pancratium  ; 
and  this  term  gives  the  bell  account  of  an  exercife,  in  which 
the  combatants  were  allowed  (under  certain  reftridlions) 
to  make  what  ufe  they  thought  proper  of  all  the  arms 
which  nature  had  given  them,  both  offenfive  and  defenfive, 
and  nf  only  thofe:  for  neither  (as  in  the  ccellus)  were  their 
hands  and  fingers  bound  up  or  armed,  nor  their  legs  and 
feet  prohibited  from  joining  in  the  battle,  nor  were  they 
conftrained  from  ftriking,  as  in  the  pale.  With  no  further 
arms  than  thofe,  however,  they  were  able  fo  to  mangle  and 
injure  one  another,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  fubjedl 
them  to  fome  rellraints ; left  a conteft,  in  which  they  en- 
gaged for  vi&ory  and  honour,  Ihould  be  difgraced  by  mur- 
der or  malice,  and  the  combatants  be  provoked  to  encounter 
one  another  in  a manner  more  becoming  beafts  than  men. 
An  athleta  was  therefore  forbidden  to  kill  his  adverfary  de- 
fignedly,  to  dig  or  pluck  out  his  eyes,  to  tear  him  with  his 
teeth,  or  ftrike  him  under  the  ribs  with  the  ends  of  his 
fingers  ; but  notwithftanding  thefe  reitri&ions,  fcope  enough 
was  left  for  the  combatants  to  exercife  their  fkill  and 
ftrength,  their  courage  and  refolution ; becaufe  it  was  a common 
practice  for  a pancratiaft  to  choke  the  ftrength  and  fkill  of 
his  antagonift  by  twilling  and  entangling  himfelf  about  his 
legs  and  arms;  and  to  endeavour  by  fatigue,  and  pain, 
and  fuffocation,  to  worry  him  into  a furrender  of  the  vic- 
tory. The  pancratium  was  forbidden  by  the  Spartan  legis- 
lator, whilft  he  allowed  and  encouraged  many  contefts  no 
lefs  rude  and  bloody  ; for  the  law  of  thefe  two  exercifes 
requiring  that  one  of  the  two  combatants  fhould  yield  either 
in  words,  or  by  ftretching  out  his  hand  or  finger,  or  by 
giving  fome  other  teftimony  of  his  fo  doing,  Lycurgus 
forbade  his  Spartans  to  engage  in  either  of  them,  becaufe, 
as  he  faid,  he  would  not  have  them  accuftom  themfelves  to 
yield  the  viftory  not  even  in  fport.  The  combatants  in 
thefe  exercifes  were  naked;  and  as  it  was  necefLry  lo  pair 
them,  this,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  done  by  lot,  Paufani^s 
fpeaks  of  a pancratiaft  named  Softratus,  who  had  an  eafy 
method  of  obtaining  the  viftory  in  thefe  contefts : his  cuf- 
tom  was  to  feize  fall  hold  of  his  adverfary’s  fingers,  which 
he  broke,  and  never  quitted  his  hold,  till  they  renounced 
the  conteft.  This  method  gained  him  twelve  Ifthmian  and 
Nemean,  two  Pythian,  and  three  Olympic  crowns,  together 
with  a llatue  at  Olympia,  and  the  furname  of  Acro-Cher- 
fites.  Weft’s  Pindar,  vol.  iii. 


Pancratium,  in  Botany,  probably  nxr^xiiov  of  Diof- 
corides,  as  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  called  Lyfta.  o-x/xxa, 
or  Wild  Squill,  by  the  modern  Greeks ; and  that  old 
v/riter  fpeaks*of  it  immediately  after  the  true  Squill,  as  a 
root  of  fimilar  virtues,  denominated  by  fome  the  Little 
Squill.  navxpa/iGv  has  been  fometimes  applied  as  a name  to 
the  Moly,  and  in  that  cafe  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from 
vote,  all,  and  xp«Ti/,-.  power ; an  etymology  which  the  re- 
puted virtues  of  that  herb  might  juftify,  more  than  the 
qualities  of  the  prefent.  Thefe  Diofcorides  mentions,  as 
like  thofe  of  the  Squill,  but  milder.  Linn.  Gen.  161. 
Schreb.  216.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  41.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  218.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
G-aec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  22c.  Jufi".  55.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  228. 
Clafs  and  order,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Spa- 
thaces,  Linn.  Narcijfi,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  an  oblong,  obtufe,  compreffed,  mem- 
branous flieath,  fplitting  along  its  flat  fide,  containing  one 
or  many  flowers,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  lanceolate, 
flat,  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  neftary  externally,  at  fome 
dillance  above  its  bafe.  Neftary  of  one  leaf,  funnel-fhaped, 
regular,  cylindrical  below,  coloured  above,  having  a fpread- 
ing  border  with  twelve  varioufly  Ihaped  fegments.  Siam. 
Filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  into  the  rim  of  the  nec- 
tary, and  ufually  exceeding  its  fegments  in  length ; anthers 
oblong,  incumbent.  Pi/l.  Germen  inferior,  with  three  ob- 
tufe angles ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  longer  than  the  Hamers  ; 
ftigma  obtufe.  Penc.  Capfule  roundifh,  with  three  blunt 
angles,  membranous,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves.  Seeds 
feveral,  globofe. 

Elf.  Ch.  Petals  fix.  Nettary  with  twelve  fegments, 
bearing  the  ftamens. 

Obf.  The  ftrutture  of  fhe  nettary,  and  the  infertion  of 
the  ftamens,  afford  ah  excellent  inftance  of  an  effential  ge- 
neric charatler,  with  which  no  other  can  be  confounded. 

1.  P.  zeylanicum.  One-flowered  Pancratium.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  417.  Willd.  n.  1.  Ait.  n.  1.  Salif.  Parad.  t.  86. 
(Narciffus  zeylanicus,  flore  albo  hexagono  odorato  ; Herm. 
Lugdbat.  691.  t.  693.  Commel.  Hort.  v.  1.  75.  t.  38. 
Lilionarciffus  zeilanicus,  flore  albo  hexagono  odorato ; 
Rudb.  Elyf.  v.  2.  179.  f.  7.  Lilium  indicum  ; Rumph. 
Amboin.  v.  6.  161.  t.  70.  f.  2.) — Sheath  fingle-flowered. 
Petals  recurved.  Stamens  incurved. — Native  of  Ceylon, 
Java,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  was  cultivated 
by  Miller,  but  is  now  very  rare  in  the  Englifh  collettions, 
flowering  in  the  ftove  about  July.  The  bulb  is  ovate,  as 
big  as  a hen’s  egg.  Leaves  feveral,  radical,  fpreading, 
linear,  three-ribbed,  an  inch  wide,  bright  green,  (lightly 
keeled.  Flower  Jlalks  one, or  more,  about  a foot  high, 
ereifl,  Ample,  bearing  one  large  white  fragrant  Jlower,  with 
yellow  anthers,  and  a cloven  greenifli  Jheath.  The  nectary 
expands  nearly  an  inch  and  a half,  with  twelve  equal,  acute, 
triangular,  marginal  fegments  between  every  pair  of  which, 
and  oppofite  to  each  petal,  the Jlamens  are  inferted.  Their 
ftrong  inflection  is  noted  by  Rumphius.  The  petals  fpread 
horizontally  about  four  inches,  and  are  linear,  recurved  at 
the  points. 

2.  P.  mexlcanum.  Mexican  Pancratium.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  41 S Willd.  n.  2.  Ait.  n.  2.  (P.  mexicanum,  flore 

gemello  candido  ; Dill.  Elth.  299.  t.  222.) — Sheath  two- 
flowered.  Leaves  lanceolate.  Six  <of  the  fegments  of  the 
.nedlary  bearing  the  llamens ; the  intermediate  ones  Ample. 
— Native  of  Mexico.  Sherard  had  it  in  his  garden  at  El- 
tham,  and  Dillenius  fays  the  bulbs  brought  from  Mexico 
flowered  in  May.  — The  leaves  are  broader  and  more  lanceo- 
late than  in  the  former.  Stalk  hardly  a foot  high,  fhorter 
than  the  leaves,  bearing,  from  one  divided  Jheath , two  white 
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fcentlefs  flowers,  with  linear  narrow  petals,  about  two  inches 
long,  and  a much  fmaller  nectary  than  the  foregoing,  fix  of 
whofe  fegments  bear  the  (lender  fpreading flamens  from  their 
points,  with  faffron-coloured  anthers. 

3.  P.  rotatum.  Large-crowned  Pancratium.  Ker  in 

Curt.  Mag.  t.  827.  Ait.  n.- 3.  (P.  difciforme  ; Redout, 

Liliac.  t.  15 J.) — Sheath  with  few  flowers.  Leaves  linear. 
Stamens  between  the  jagged  fegments  of  the  horizontal  nec- 
tary. Native  of  Carolina,  in  ground  that  is  occalionally 
overflowed,  from  whence  it  was  brought  by  the  younger 
Michaux  to  Paris,  and  fent  to  Mr.  Loddige  before  the 
year  1803.  It  flowers  in  the  (tove,  during  mod  part  of 
the  fummer,  and  inereafes  greatly  by  offsets  from  the  root. 
Leaves  many-ribbed,  linear,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
wide.  Flowers  two,  three,  or  more,  with  a fegment  of  the 
(heath  under  each,  white,  nearly  a fpan  in  diameter,  from 
the  great  length  of  the  linear  channelled  petals.  The  great 
flatnefs,  and  wide  expanflon,  of  the  cup  of  the  nedary,  with 
its  varioufly-jagged  fegments,  between  which  the  wide- 
fyrea&ng  flamens,  about  twice  its  length,  are  attached,  form 
the  ftriking  c'nara&er  of  the  prefent  fpecies,  which  Mi- 
chaux in  his  Flora  miftook  for  the  mexicanum. 

4.  P.  calathinum.  White  Brafilian  Pancratium.  Ker  in 

Curt.  Mag.  t.  1561.  (P.  calathiforme ; Redout.  Liliac. 

t.  353.)— Sheath  with  few  flowers.  Leaves  linear.  Sta- 
mens between  the  jagged  fegments  of  the  cup-fhaped  nec- 
tary, and  fcarcely  exceeding  them  in  length.  Tube  nearly 
cylindrical. — Native  of  the  Brazils,  from  whence  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  late  lady  Amelia  Hume,  who  favoured  us  with 
a fpecimen  in  May  1794.  The  leaves  are  linear,  obtufe, 
an  inch  wide  and  two  feet  long.  Flowers  two  or  three  from 
a (heath  of  as  many  or  more  divifions,  white,  very  fragrant, 
fomewhat  drooping.  Nedary  large  and.  cup-(haped,  its  feg- 
ments nearly  upright,  varioufly  and  fharply  jagged  and 
toothed.  Stamens  about  the  length  of  the  fegments,  and 
inferted  between  them,  bent  inwards,  each  bearing  a yellow 
anther  longer  than  itfelf.  Redoute’s  figure  reprefents  the 
nedary  as  large  as  a flower  of  the  common  White  Lily, 
with  longer  and  lefs  jagged  fegments  than  are  exhibited  in 
the  Bot.  Magazine ; but  Mr.  Ker  confiders  it  as  merely 
taken  from  a ftronger  plant. 

5.  P.  slmancaes.  Golden  Pancratium.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  1224.  Ait.  n.  4.  (Narciffus  Amancaes;  Ruiz  and 
Pavon.  Peruv.  v.  3.  53.  t.  283.  f.  a.) — Sheath  with  few 
flowers.  Leaves  lanceolate.  Stamens  between  the  abrupt 
toothed  fegments  of  the  cup-(haped  nedary,  and  about  the 
lame  length.  Tube  with  fix  furrows — Native  of  Lima 
and  Peru.  Imported  from  the  Brazils,  in  1808,  by  Meffrs. 
Middlemift  and  Wood  at  Shepherd’s  bu(h,  in  whofe  ftove  it 
flowered  in  July  1809.  This  fpecies  is  diftinguiftied  from 
all  the  preceding,  by  the  golden  yellow  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  defcribed  as  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  ufed  by  the  Peru- 
vian women  to  ornament  their  hair.  The  fhape  and  fize  of 
the  flowers  mod  agree  with  the  laft-deferihed,  particularly 
the  indexed  pofture  of  the  very  (hort flamens  ; but  the  feg- 
ments of  the  nedary  feem  more  abrupt,  and  more  regularly 
toothed.  The  tube  of  the  flower  moreover  has  fix  ftrong 
furrows,  and  as  many  rounded  angles.  The  leaves  are  more 
lanceolate,  and  broader,  tapering  to  a point. 

6.  P.  humile.  Small  Pancratium.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  4. 
t.  207.  f.  2.  Willd.  n.  3. — Sheath  two  flowered.  Leaves 
thread-fhaped.  Nedary  cup-(haped,  very  fnort,  in  (ix  ob- 
tufe cloven  fegments.  Stamens  fpreading,  as  long  as  the 
petals. — Gathered  by  Cavanilles  in  Andalulia,  flowering  in 
Odober,  before  the  leaves  come  out.  Thefe  are  two  only, 
fcarcely  fix  inches  long,  very  (lender.  Stalk  not  quite  fo 
tall,  (lender,  thread-fhaped,  bearing  two  yellow  flowers 


from  one Jheath,  on  unequal  capillary  (talks.  Petals  elliptic- 
oblong,  obtufe,  each  rather  above  half  an  inch  in  length. 
Nedary  (hort,  and  rather  fle(hy,  cup-fhaped,  in  fix  cloven 
fegments,  more  refembling  that  of  a Narcijfus,  but  Cava- 
nilles exprefsly  fays  it  bears  the  flamens.  The  tube  is  (hort 
Stamens  capillary,  almoft  equal  to  the  petals.  This  appears 
to  us  a very  doubtful  Pancratium,  and  if  the  lobes  them- 
felves  of  the  nedary  do  not  bear  the  flamens,  it  ought  to  be 
removed  to  Narcissus  ; fee  that  article. 

7.  P.  caribaum.  Caribbean  Pancratium.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
ed.  1.  291.  cd.  2.  418.  Willd.  n.  4.  (P.  n.  1 ; Brown.  Jam 
194.  Narciffus  totus  albus  lat.ifclius  polyanthos  major  odo- 
ratus,  flaminibus  fex  e tubi  ampli  margine  exflantibus  ; 
Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  244.  Mart.  Cent.  t.  27.) — “Sheath  many- 
flowered.  Leaves  lanceolate.” — Native  of  Jamaica,  in  low- 
land woods,  very  common,  as  well  as  in  other  l'ugar  iflands, 
according  to  Sloane  and  Browne.  The  bulb  is  faid  to  be  as 
large  as  a man’s  lift.  Leaves  two  feet  long,  and  about 
three  inches  broad,  channelled  or  concave.  Flower  flail  flat, 
two-edged,  four  feet  high,  folid.  Flowers  fix,  leven,  or 
more,  large,  white,  fragrant;  their  tube,  milfaken  by  Sloane 
for  a partial  footflalk,  fix  inches  long ; petals  five  inches 
long  ; nedary  with  fix  ribs,  bearing  the  very  long  flamens. 
This  is  all  we  can  gather  from  Sloane.  Browne  lays  “ the 
root  is  pretty  acrid,  and  has  been  fometimes  ufed  in  poultices 
by  antiquated  and  pale-faced  ladies,  to  raife  a freed  bloom 
in  their  fading  cheeks.'’ — P.  caribaum  is  a much-difputed 
fpecies.  Linnasus  adopted  it  from  the  above  au<  hors,  adding 
a reference  to  Commelin,  which  certainly  belongs  to  what 
is  now  called  amoenum,  fee  n.  12.  He  had  however  an  ori- 
ginal fpecimen  in  his  herbarium,  fent  by  Gronovius,  with 
the  fynonym  of  Sloane  and  Martyn ; but  this  fpecimen  con- 
fifts  merely  of  a few  feparate  flowers,  which  appear  to  belong 
to  amoenum,  but  can  fcarcely  be  afeertained.  In  this  diffi- 
culty we  leave  the  prefent  fpecies  as  we  find  it,  the  above 
fynonyms  of  Sloane  and  Martyn  not  being  with  certainty 
referrible  to  any  of  the  following,  whatever  may  become  of 
the  fpecimen,  which  neither  accords  with  them,  nor  could 
pofiibly  have  fuggefled  the  fpecific  definition. 

8.  P.  maritimum.  Sea  Pancratium.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  418. 
Willd.  n.  5.  Ait.  n.  5.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  1.  41.  t.  56.  Redout. 
Liliac.  t.  8.  Salif.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  2.  70.  t.  9.  (P.  caro- 
linianum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  418.  P.  marinum,  et  floribus 
rubris;  Ger.  em.  172,  173.  f.  3,  4.) — Sheath  many-flowered. 
Leaves  linear,  obtufe,  g auccus.  Stamens  between  the 
twelve  entire  equal  fegments  of  the  large  cup-fhaped  nedary, 
and  about  the  fame  length,  incurved. — Native  of  the  fandy 
fea-coafls  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  frequent  in  Greece  and 
the  neighbouring  iflands.  Gerarde  cultivated  it  in  his  gar- 
den, and  it  is  (till  occafionally  to  be  feen  in  colledions, 
flowering  in  May  and  June,  in  the  open  ground,  though 
much  lefs  frequent  than  the  illyricum,  which  Miller  miftook 
for  this.  Our  maritimum  is,  if  any  of  the  genus,  the  true 
ravxpaW  of  Diofcorides  It  is  known  by  its  narrow  glau- 
cous leaves,  and  the  large  bell-(haped  nedary,  with  twelve 
(hort,  equal,  entire  fegments,  between  every  two  pair  of 
which  (lands  an  incurved  flamen,  not  exceeding  them  in 
length.  Redoute’s  plate  is  excellent.  The  flowers  are 
fragrant,  ufually  white,  but  occafionally  tinged  with  a faint 
red,  whence  the  fpecies  was  termed  verecundum  in  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  1,  where  it  occurs  twice. 

9.  P.  littorale.  Tall  Pancratium.  Jacq.  Amer.  99.  t.  179. 
f.  94.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  3.  41.  t.  75.  Salif:  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc. 
v.  2.  74.  t.  13.  Willd.  :i  7.  Ait.  n.  6.  Redout.  Liliac.  1. 154. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  825.  (P.  foliis  enfiformibus,  fpatha  multi- 

flora, floribus  magnis  candidis  fragrantibus;  Trew  Ehret.  6. 
t.  27.) —Sheath  many-flowered.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate. 

Nedary 
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Neftary  with  fix  teeth  bearing  the  ftamens ; the  interme- 
diate fpace  wavy,  obfcurely  toothed. — Native  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  faid  to  have  been  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1758.  It 
flowers  in  the  ftove  throughout  the  fummer.  Linnaeus 
having  mifquoted  the.  fynonym  ofTrew’s  Ehret  under  his 
illyricum,  has,  as  Mr.  Saliftv.iry  remarks,  caufed  the  prefent 
fpecies  to  be  fometimes  called  by  that  name,  though  the 
two  are  as  unlike  as  poflible.  The  prefent  bears  a great 
number  of  powerfully-fcented,  large,  white  flowers,  whofe 
tubes  are  feven  inches  long,  and  their  common  ftalk  three  or 
four  feet  high.  Petals  long,  narrow,  recurved  and  pendu- 
lous. Cup  of  the  nedary  wide  and  (hallow,  its  fix  principal 
teeth  bearing  the  very  long  Jlamens,  while  the  intermediate 
fpace  is  merely  wavy,  with  fcarcely  the  appearance  of  teeth. 

10.  P.  fragrans.  Fragrant  Pancratium.  Salif.  Tr.  of 
Linn.  Soc.  v.  2.  72.  t.  1 1.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  7.  (P.  foliis 
amplis  ovatis  acutis  petiolatis,  fpatha  multiflora,  floribus 
minoribus  candidis  fr3grantibus ; Trew  Ehret.  6.  t.  28.) 
— Sheath  many-flowered.  Leaves  elliptical.  Neftary  with 
fix  teeth  bearing  the  ftamens ; the  intermediate  fpace  wavy 
and  cloven. — Native  of  Barbadoes,  flowering  in  our  ftoves 
in  the  fummer  Mr.  Salilbury  firft  well  diltinguifhed  this 
fpecies,  and  fufpe&ed  that  the  fynonyms  above  quoted  under 
P.  caribscum  might  belong  to  it,  which  we  can  fcarcely  be- 
lieve. Willdenow  feems  to  have  rightly  referred  to  Trew’s 
Ehret.  The  feent  of  the  flowers  is  very  fweet.  The  want 
of  intermediate  teeth  to  the  nedary,  in  the  place  of  which 
there  is  a notch,  and  the  broad  elliptical  foliage , well  mark 
this  Pancratium.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  not  half  the 
length  of  the  laft. 

11.  P.  fpeciofum.  Great  Weft  Indian  Pancratium.  Salif. 
Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v 2.  73.  t.  12.  Willd  n.8.  Ait.  n.  8. 
Redout.  Liliac.  t.  156.  (P.  caribaeum;  Curt.  Mag.  t.  826.) 
— Sheath  many-flowered.  Leaves  elliptical.  Nedtary  with 
fix  teeth  bearing  the  ftamens  ; the  intermediate  ones  Ample, 
acute. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  flowering  in  a ftove 
moft  part  of  the  fummer.  The  leaves  are  numerous  and 
broad,  with  contracted  (talks.  Flowers  numerous,  large, 
white,  very  fragrant,  diltinguilhed  by  the  intermediate  teeth 
of  their  nectary  from  the  laft.  Martyn’s  t.  27,  on  which 
the  Linnsean  caribscum  is  fuppofed  to  depend,  is  noted  in 
Mort.  Kew.  as  belonging  to  this  fpecies,  which  may  be  the 
cafe,  though  the  netiary  is  there  incorredtly  drawn.  The 
prefent  is  the  finelt  of  the  whole  genus,  and  moft  generally 
cultivated,  by  thofe  who  have  the  means  to  make  it  bloom 
in  perfection,  which  fometimes  takes  place  twice  in  one 
fummer. 

12.  P.  am'jjnum.  Broad-leaved  Cayenne  Pancratium. 
Salif.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  2.  71.  t.  10.  Willd.  n.9.  Ait. 
11.9.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  556.  (P.  declinatum  ; Jacq.  Hort. 
Vind.  v.  3.  10.  t.  11.  Narciffus  americanus,  flore  multiplici 
albohexagono  odorato  ; Comrnel.  Hort.  v.  2.  173.  t.  87. f — 
Sheath  many-flowered.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate.  Nedtary 
with  fix  teeth  bearing  the  ftamens;  the  intermediate  ones 
acute,  deeply  cloven. — Native  of  Guiana.  Mr.  Salilbury 
cultivated  it  before  1790,  and  Jacquin  long  before  that 
period.  This  has  narrower  leaves , and  much  fmaller flowers , 
than  the  fpecio/um , with  fmall  cloven  intermediate  teeth  to 
the  nedary,  which  part  feems  to  us  well  chofen  by  Mr.  Salif- 
bury  for  the  fpecific  differences,  not withftanding  the  doubts 
of  other  authors.  The  lying  down  of  the  flail,  when  the 
feed-veffels  are  forming,  is,  as  he  remarks,  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  this  kind  of  Pancratium,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  retain  Jacquin’s  fpecific  name  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  what  he  has  adopted  be  equally  diferiminative. 

13.  P.  illyricum.  Starry  Pancratium.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  418. 
Willd.  n.  10.  Ait.  n.  10.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  718  Redout. 


Liliac.  t.  153.  (P.  llellare ; Salif.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  2. 

74.  t.  14.  P.  fpatha  multiflora,  petalis  planis,  foliis  lingu- 
latis ; Mill.  Ic.  t.  197.  Narciffus  terrius  Matthioli ; Ger. 
em.  173.  N.  conftantino-politanus  ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2. 
580,  excellent. ) — Sheath  many-flowered.  Leaves  lanceo- 
late, obtufe,  glaucous.  Stamens  between  the  deep,  acute, 
cloven,  widrly-fpreading  fegments  of  the  nedtary,  and  twice 
their  length. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Lord  Zouch 
is  recorded  as  having  cultivated  this  fpecies  in  1605.  It  is 
now  not  uncommon  in  our  open  borders,  requiring  no  par- 
ticular care,  and  flowering  in  May  or  June.  Miller  and 
others  have  miftaken  this  for  the  Linnsean  maritimum,  from 
which  it  is  totally  different.  The  leaves  fpread  in  two  ranks, 
and  are  very  glaucous,  rigid,  a foot  long,  concave,  one  inch 
and  a half  wide.  Flower flalk  a little  inclining,  not  fo  long 
as  the  leaves,  bearing  numerous  white  flowers,  of  an  agree- 
able feent,  arid  well  charadlerifed  by  their  ftarry  appearance, 
caufed  by  their  widely-fpreading  petals  and  nedary,  whofe 
fegments  are  cloven  half  way  down,  and  much  more  deeply 
feparated  from  each  other,  with  the  Jlamens  between  them. 

14.  P.  amboinenfe.  Amboina  Pancratium.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  419.  Willd.  n.  11.  Ait.  n.  11.  (P.  nervifolium  ; Salif. 
Parad.  t.  84.  Narciffus  amboinenfis,  folio  latiflimo  rotundo, 
floribus  niveis  inodoris ; Comrnel.  Hort.  v.  1.  77.  t.  39. 
Rudb.  Elyf.  v.  2.  238.  f.  17.  Cepa  fylveftris ; Rumph. 
Amboin.  v.  6.  160.  t.  70.  f.  1.)  — Sheath  many-flowered. 
Leaves  elliptic-heart-fhaped,  many-ribbed.  Neftary  in  fix 
deep  fegments,  with  two  diftant  teeth,  bearing  the  ftamens 
between  their  teeth. — Native  of  Amboyna  and  Java.  We 
received  it  from  the  late  Mr.  Chriftopher  Smith.  Miller 
cultivated  this  fpecies  in  1759,  but  it  has  been  loft  till  within 
a few  years.  It  flowers  in  the  ftove' early  in  fpring.  The 
remarkably  broad  heart- fhaped  leaves,  of  a pale  green,  with 
many  ftrong  ribs,  abundantly  diftinguifh  this  Pancratium 
from  all  the  reft.  The  flowers  are  extremely  numerous, 
white,  without  fmell,  their  (hape  and  proportion  moft  like 
illyricum,  the  petals  being  about  the  length  of  the  tube,  but 
the  nedary  is  effentially  different,  being  divided  above  half 
way  down  into  fix  broad  wedge-fhaped  fegments,  each 
having  two  divaricated  teeth,  and  between  thefe  teeth  the 
Jlamens  are  inferted,  extending  far  beyond  them,  and  about 
half  the  length  of  the  petals. 

Pancratium,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  bul- 
bous-rooted, flowery,  perennial  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are  ; the  fea  pancratium  (P.  maritimum)  ; the 
Illyrian  pancratium  (P.  illyricum) ; the  Ceylonefe  pancra- 
tium (P.  zeylanicum) ; the  Mexican  pancratium  (P.  mexi- 
canum)  ; the  Caribean  pancratium  (P.  earibasum) ; the  Ca- 
rolina pancratium  (P.  carolinianum) ; the  broad-leaved 
pancratium  (P.  amboinenfe) ; the  narciffus-leaved  pancra- 
tium, and  the  P.  fpeciofum. 

Of  the  feventh  fort  there  are  feveral  varieties ; as  the 
American , which  grows  naturally  in  the  lflands  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  where  it  is  called  white  lily ; and  the  latijolium  and 
ovatum  alfo  grow  naturally  in  the  fame  place. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  thefe  plants  are  capable  of  being 
increafed  by  planting  off-fets  from  the  roots  in  the  latter  end 
of  fummer,  when  their  ftems  and  leaves  decay.  The  roots 
may  be  divided  every  fecond  or  third  year. 

In  the  two  firft  forts,  the  off-fets  may  be  planted  out  in 
nurfery-beds  for  a year  or  two,  to  become  fufficiently  ftrong, 
when  they  may  be  removed  into  warm  fheltered  dry  borders; 
the  firft  being  (heltered  from  froft  in  fevere  winters,  and  the 
latter  in  very  fevere  weather,  by  being  covered  with  tanners’ 
bark,  ftraw,  or  peas-haulm.  The  fecond  fort  may  alfo  be 
increafed  by  feeds  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a hot-bed. 

The  other  forts  mutt  be  planted  out  in  fmall  pots  filled 
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with  light  earth,  feparately  plunging  them  in  the  bark-bed 
of  the  ftove.  They  fhould  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  tan- 
bed,  and  havfc  the  management  of  other  tender  bulbs.  In 
this  way  they  generally  fucceed  well. 

The  two  firft  forts  afford  variety  in  the  dry  warm  borders 
of  the  pleafu'-e-ground,  and  the  other  kinds  produce  variety 
as  well  as  fragrance  in  the  ftove  colleftions.  ^ 

PANCREAS,  in  Anatomy , a glandular  body,  fituated 
in  the  abdomen,  and  conne&ed  to  the  beginning  of  the  fmall 
inteftine,  in  the  cavity  of  which  its  excretory  dudl  terminates. 
The  ftrufture  of  this  gland  fo  nearly  refembles  that  of  the 
falivary  glands,  that  we  refer  on  this  part  of  the'fubjeft  to 
our  account  of  them  in  the  article  Deglutition,  and  to 
the  general  remarks  in  the  article  Gland.  . 

The  fhape  of  the  pancreas  is  elongated : the  right  ex- 
tremity, which  is  the  largeft  part,  is  fometimes  called  the 
head  of  the  pancreas  (caput  pancreatis) : the  left,  which  is 
fmaller,  its  tail  (cauda),  The  length  is  from  eight  to  ten 
inches,  and  correfponds  nearly  to  that  of  the  ftoinach  : the 
breadth  about  two  inches,  and  the  thicknefs  about  one  inch. 
It  is  much  the  largeft  gland  in  the  body  of  this  particular 
kind  of  ftru&ure.  It  is  faid  to  weigh  from  two  to  fix 
ounces ; the  fpecific  gravity  to  that  of  water  as  2029  to 
1 000. 

This  gland  is  deeply  hidden  in  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  abdominal  cavity — in  the  epigaftric  region,  where  it 
lies  nearly  tranfverfely.  The  right  or  larger  end  lies  in  the 
concavity  of  the  fecond  curvature  of  the  duodenum,  and 
adheres  clofely  to  this  inteftine  for  a confiderable  breadth  by 
a ftiort  and  denfe  cellular  tiffue.  The  fubftancc  of  the  organ, 
advancing  over  the  anterior  and  pofterior  furfaces  of  the  gut, 
feems  to  inclofe  it.  The  portion,  which  lies  along  the  intef- 
tine, is  much  broader  than  the  reft  of  the  gland,  and  was 
called  by  Window  the  pancreas  minus,  although  it  is  not 
diftindt  from  the  reft.  From  the  duodenum  the  pancreas 
ftretches  acrofs  the  vertebral  column  into  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  direfted  a little  upwards  as  well  as  to  the  right.  Its 
left  end,  which  is  the  fmalleft  part,  touches  the  interior  end 
of  the  fpleen,  or  is  connefted  to  it  by  the  intervention  of 
a portion  of  peritoneum. 

The  anterior  and  pofterior  furface  of  the  pancreas  are 
nearly  flat : but  the  whole  is  rather  curved  in  accommoda- 
tion to  the  projeftion  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  anterior 
furface,  inclined  forwards  and  dightly  convex,  is  covered  by 
the  upper  layer  of  the  tranfverfe  mefocolon,  through  which 
it  can  be  eafily  difeerned  behind  the  ftomach  and  little 
omentum.  The  latter  parts  lie  in  front  of  it,  and  arc  in 
contaft  with  the  gland,  when  the  ftomach  is  empty:  but 
when  that  bag  is  filled,  it  rifes  from  the  gland,  which  is 
then  behind  its  leffer  arch.  The  pofterior  furface  corre- 
fponds to  the  tranfverfe  part  of  the  duodenum,  from  which 
the  fuperior  mefenteric  veffeis  and  nerves  feparate  it.  The 
fuperior  edge,  thicker  than  the  inferior,  and  inclined  back- 
wards, is  connedfed  by  copious  cellular  fubftance  to  the 
aorta  and  vena  cava,  the  fuperior  mefenteric  veffeis,  and 
the  left  kidney  and  renal  capfule.  It  poffeffes  a groove,  in 
which  the  fplenic  artery  is  lodged.  The  inferior  edge  is 
thin  and  inclined  forwards,  and  placed  between  the  upper 
layer  of  the  tranfverfe  mefocolon  and  the  duodenum. 

The  external  furface  is  granulated,  ?nd  the  confidence  of 
the  organ,  in  its  recent  ftate,  very  firm.  It  becomes  fofter 
foon  after  death,  and  is  very  much  foftened,  when  putrefac- 
tion commences.  The  colour  is  a greyilh-white,  inclining  to 
red. 

The  excretory  duft  (fometimes  called  dudtus  Wirfungi, 
from  Wirfung,  who  difeovered  it  in  1642)  runs  from  one 
tnd  of  the  gland  to  the  other,  nearly  in  its  centre.  It  is 


remarkable  for  its  whitenefs,  and  is  lefs  denfe  and  thick  than 
thofe  of  the  falivary  glands.  Very  fine  tubes  arife  from  the 
glandular  acini,  and  unite  together  like  veins  : they  end  in  a 
fingle  tube,  which  gradually  increafes  in  fize,  as  it  proceeds 
from  the  left  to  the  right  end  of  the  gland,  does  not  follow 
quite  a ftraight  courfe,  and  is  rather  nearer  to  the  anterior 
than  to  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  organ.  When  it  arrives 
near  the  duodenum  it  has  attained  the  fize  of  a fmall  writing 
quill,  and  it  receives  a branch  rather  larger  than  the  others 
from  the  part  called  pancreas  minus.  It  turns  a Httle  down- 
wards to  join  the  dudlus  communis  choledochus  at  an  acute 
angle,  and  the  common  tube  immediately  penetrates  the  coats 
of  the  duodenum,  at  the  lower  and  pofterior  part  of  the 
fccond  curvature  of  the  inteftine.  (See  Liver.)  The  open- 
ing is  fmaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  dudt  before  its  end : 
and  Soemmerring  Itates  that  the  entrance  of  the  bile  into  it  is 
prevented  by  a valve,  “ valvula  fimbriata  et  valde  fubtilis.” 
Sometimes  a fmall  canal  opens  feparately  at  a fhort  diftance 
from  the  common  dudt ; or  the  great  dudt  itfelf  may  termi- 
nate feparately  from  the  dudtus  communis  choledochus ; or 
there  may  be  three  pancreatic  dudts  opening  into  the  duo- 
denum. 

The  texture  of  the  dudt  is  tolerably  firm : its  internal 
furface  is  perfectly  fmooth. 

It  has  no  proper  external  covering : one  furface  has  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  mefocolon  lying  on  it  pretty  clofely  : 
but  the  reft  of  the  gland  is  connected  by  a loofe  cellular 
tiffue  to  the  furrounding  parts. 

The  arteries  of  the  pancreas  are  numerous  and  fmall,  and 
produced  from  the  gaftro-duodenalis,  the  fplenic  and  the 
fuperior  mefenteric : the  veins  join  the  fuperior  mefenteric, 
the  fplenic  and  the  galtro-duodenal,  all  of  which  end  in  the 
vena  portarum.  It  has  ahforbents,  in  which  nothing  pecu- 
liar has  been  obferved.  The  nerves,  which  are  very  fmall, 
and  diftributed  on  the  arteries  only,  come  from  the  creliac 
ganglia. 

The  points  in  which  this  and  the  falivary  gland  agree  arc ; 
1,  the  organifation,  including  the  excretory  dudts;  2,  the 
poffefling  numerous  fmall  blood-veffels ; 3,  the  being  placed 
in  a fituation  where  they  are  fubjedt  to  motion  from  the  fur- 
rounding organs.  Thefe,  in  the  pancreas,  arc  the  trunks 
of  the  aorta,  fuperior  mefenteric  and  fplenic  arteries,  the 
ftomach,  and  duodenum. 

In  the  mammalia  and  birds,  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  dudts 
are  fometimes  united,  fometimes  feparate : and  fometimes 
there  are  two  pancreatic  dudts,  one  opening  into  the  dudtus 
choledochus,  and  the  other  feparately. 

The  pancreas  fecretes  a fluid,  called  the  pancreatic  juice 
or  liquor,  which  is  poured  by  its  excretory  duct  into  the 
duodenum.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  this  in  a pure  ftate 
has  prevented  any  very  accurate  inveftigation  of  its  chemical 
properties:  but  it  appears,  from  whatever  inquiries  have 
been  made,  very  clofely  to  refemble  the  faliva.  ;See  Deglu- 
tition.) The  dudt  is  always  found  empty  after  death. 

In  the  controverfies  about  the  nature  of  the  pancreatic 
fluid  in  the  feventeenth  century,  numerous  dogs  were 
flaughtered  without  any  very  interefting  refults  being  ob- 
tained. De  Graaf  placed  tubes  in  the  pancreatic  dudts  of 
living  dogs : phials  were  connedted  to  the  oppofite  end  of 
them.  In  this  way  he  colledted  two  drachms,  half  an  ounce, 
and  even  an  ounce,  in  eight  hours.  Schuyl  procured  two 
and  three  drachms  in  two  hours.  (See  De  Graaf  de  fucci 
pancreatici  natura  et  ufu  ; and  Schuyl  de  veteri  medicina.) 
Brunner  attempted  to  cut  out  the  gland,  or  to  tye  the  dudt 
in  dogs.  ( Experimenta  nova  circa  pancreas.)  Thefe  tortures 
were  inflidted  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  a dodtrine  pro- 
mulgated by  Sylvius  de  le  Boe,  and  very  generally  adopted. 
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that  the  pancreatic  liquor  was  acid,  and  the  bile  alkaline,  and 
that,  their  mixture  occaftoned  a fermentation  in  the  ftomach, 
by  which  chylification  was  effeAed ! Thefe  notions  were 
employed  in  explaining  difeafe  : the  cold  ftage  of  fever  was 
afcribed  to  the  acid  pancreatic  juice,  and  alkaline  remedies 
were  ordered  to  correA  it. 

We  know  that  the  falivary  glands  fecrete  their  fluid  very 
largely  during  maftication  (fee  Deglutition):  this  ana- 
logy leads  us  to  infer  that  the  pancreas  mud  furni(h  a large 
quantity  of  fluid,  which  is  mixed  with  the  chyme  from  the 
itomach.  As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  quantity  and  exaA 
nature  of  this  fecretion,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  explain 
what  (hare  it  has  in  the  changes  which  our  food  undergoes 
in  the  alimentary  canal.  Haller’s  Elementa  Phyfiologiae, 
lib.  22.  Siebold,  Hiftoria  Syltematis  Salivalis,  4to.  Jens 
1 797- 

Pancreas  Afellii,  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  the  large  Angle 
mefenteric  gland  of  fome  animals,  which  hold&  the  place  of 
the  numerous  fmaller  ones.  See  Mammalia. 

It  has  its  name  from  the  author  who  flrft  took  notice  of 
it,  Afellius.  M.  Perrault  obferves,  that  the  fl(h  called 
plaife,  has  four  hundred  and  forty  pancreafes ; though  it 
has  but  flve  duAs  opening  into  the  inteftine,  three  of  which 
correfpond  to  eighty  pancreafes,  and  two  of  them  to  one 
hundred  a piece.  See  Fisii. 

PANCREATIC,  in  Anatomy , an  epithet  given  to 
various  parts  fituated  about  the  pancreas ; as  the  duA  of  the 
gland,  its  arteries,  veins  and  nerves.  See  Pancreas. 

Pancreatic  Juice , an  infipid,  limpid  juice  or  humour 
feparated  from  the  blood,  and  prepared  in  the  pancreas 

This  juice  is  not  acid  as  mod  authors  have  fuppofed ; 
nor  alkaline,  as  lome  authors  have  thought ; but  a little 
faline,  and  much  refembling  the  faliva  in  its  origin,  veffels, 
and  properties. 

It  is  carried  by  the  pancreatic  duA  into  the  duodenum, 
where  it  ferves  to  dilute  the  chyle,  to  render  it  more  fluid, 
and  At  to  enter  the  mouths  of  the  laAeals : and  perhaps  to 
temper  and  dilute  the  bile,  to  change  its  vifcidity,  bitternefs, 
colour,  &c.  and  make  it  mix  with  the  chyle,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  feveral  fades,  odours,  and  properties  of  the  feveral 
foods  into  one  homogeneous  one. 

Janffon  ab  Almeloveen  will  have  the  pancreatic  juice  to 
have  been  known  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  De  Graaf,  a 
Dutch  phyfician,  has  found  means  of  collecting  a quantity 
of  it  for  experiments ; and  has  publifhed  a treatife  exprefs, 

“ De  Succo  Pancreatico.” 

Brunner  relates,  that  the  pancreatic  duA,  in  feveral  dogs, 
having  been  tied  and  cut,  they  dill  continued  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  perform  all  the  other  funAions  of  life  as  ufual. 
One  of  them  feemed  only  to  have  the  better  domach  for  it. 

PANCSOVA,  in  Geography,  a town  and  fortrefs  of 
Hungary,  on  the  N-  Ade  of  the  Danube,  in  the  bannat  of 
Temefvar;  8 miles  N.  of  Belgrade.  N.  lat.  45°  15'.  E. 
long.  1 2°  16' 

PANCTOU,  a town  of  Thibet;  70  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Lada. 

PANDA,  a town  on  the  N.  coad  of  the  ifland  of  Cum- 
bava.  S.  lat  8"  27'.  E.  long  1 183  48'. 

Panda,  in  Mythology , a goddefs  who  was  invoked  and 
honoured  as  the  proteArefs  of  travellers  and  navigators. 
The  goddefs  of  peace  was  alfo  called  Panda,  becaufe  (he 
opened  the  gates  of  cities  which  were  (hut  in  time  of  war. 
According  to  Varro,  Panda  is  a furname  of  Ceres,  derived 
a pane  dando,  becaufe  (he  gave  bread  to  mankind.  Accord- 
ing to  Arnobius,  this  goddefs  was  fo  called  becaufe  (he 
opened  the  way  to  the  capitol  to  T.  Tatius. 

PANDAIA,  or  Pantaia,  in  Geography,  a town  on 
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the  N.  coad  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  in  a bay  to  which  it 
gives  name  ; 28  miles  W.  of  Nicofla. 

PANDALEON,  in  Medicine , a remedy  appropriated  to 
diforders  of  the  bread  and  lungs,  invented  by  the  Arabians 
and  later  phyflcians ; confiding  of  grateful  ingredients  an 
fwering  the  fame  end  with  the  linAus,  but  different  from  it 
in  form,  in  which  it  agrees  with  troches  : it  differs  however 
in  this,  that  troches  are  made  in  a certain  Agure,  whereas 
the  pandaleon,  after  the  fugar  is  duly  boiled,  and  the  in- 
gredients fufficiently  mixed,  is  poured  into  a box,  asd  be- 
comes indurated,  and  a fufficient  quantity  is  to  be  taken  out 
either  in  a fpoon,  or  on  the  point  of  a knife. 

The  pandaleon,  therefore,  is  a folid  medicine  like  a cake, 
receiving  its  form  from  the  box  into  which  it  is  poured : and 
it  conAAs  of  powders,  peAoral  conferves,  and  lozenges  of 
fugar. 

PANDANEiE,  in  Botany,  a natural  order  of  plants, 
recently  eftabliflied  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Hold 
v.  1.  340,  and  fo  denominated  from  Pandanus ; which  fee. 
The  charaAers  are  thus  given. 

Flowers  either  dioecious  or  polygamous ; deftitute  of  a 
perianth. 

Male,  Spadix  entirely  covered  with  Ji laments , each  bearing 
a Angle  anther  of  two  cells. 

Female,  Spadix  entirely  covered  with  germen:  moftly  com- 
bined in  parcels,  each  germen  of  one  cell,  with  a feffile 
clofely  attached  Jligma.  Drupas  Abrous,  moftly  combined 
in  parcels,  each  drupa  with  one  feed;  or  elfe  berries  of  feveral 
cells,  with  many  feeds  in  each  cell. 

Albumen  flelhy.  Embryo  central,  ereA.  Plumula  incon- 
fpicuous. 

Trunk  arboreous,  but  often  fending  down  (hoots  to  take 
root,  and  fometimes  weak  and  decumbent.  Leaves  imbri- 
cated in  three  ranks,  elongated,  linear-lanceolate ; clafping 
the  ftem,  their  edges  moft  frequently  fpinous.  Floral  leaves 
fmaller,  often  coloured. 

This  is  a tropical  family  of  plants,  placed  by  its  author 
near  the  Aroidea,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  Amilarity  of 
their  inflorefcence,  the  want  of  a perianth,  the  texture  of 
the  albumen,  and  the  fttuation  of  the  embryo  ; in  all  which 
charaAers  it  differs  widely  from  the  Palma;,  fee  that 
article,  refembling  the  latter  only  in  having  an  arborefcent 
trunk. 

A fecond  genus,  flrft  obferved  by  Ar  Jofeph  Banks,  and 
lately  moft  beautifully  delineated  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Bauer, 
during  his  day  at  Norfolk  ifland,  differs  from  Pandanus  in 
having  a foft  pulpy  fruit,  with  feveral  minute  ftriated  feeds 
in  each  cell,  furaiftied  at  one  Ade  with  a longitudinal  ap- 
pendage. 

PANDANG,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  30  33'.  E.  long.  120°. 

Pandang  Cochin , a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra.  S.  lat.  40  36'.  E.  long.  io2°57'. 

PANDANUS,  in  Botany,  a name  adopted  by  Linnaeus 
from  Rumphius,  who  fabricated  it  from  the  Malay  Pandang , 
which  flgnifles  to  behold,  and  which  is  fuppofed  to  allude 
either  to  the  beauty  of  the  tree  in  queftion,  or  to  its  con- 
fpicuous  appearance  at  a diftance.  Whatever  the  meaning 
may  be,  the  ftruAure  of  the  word  is  uncouth,  and  we  can- 
not but  regret  that  Forfter’s  AthrodaBylis  was  not  retained ; 
or  if  the  genus  muft  have  a barbarous  appellation,  fanAioned 
by  antiquity.  Kaida  of  Rheede  would  furely  have  been  pre- 
ferable to  the  above.  By  the  manufcript  of  the  Supplemtntum 
Plantarum,  it  appears  that  the  younger  Linnaeus,  and  not 
his  father,  is  refponftble  for  the  name  we  prefume  to  disap- 
prove. Linn.  Suppl.  64.  Schreb.  670.  Mart.  Mill.  DiA. 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  387.  Brown  Prodr. 
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Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  341.  Juff.  444.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  798. 
(Athrodaftylis ; Forft.  Gen.  t.  75.) — Clafs  and  order, 
Dioecia  Monandria.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain,  Juff.  Pandonee, 
Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal ■ Spadix  compound,  naked.  Peri- 
anth none.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  fcattered  over  the 
whole  fp3dix,  cylindrical ; anther  vertical,  linear,  acute, 
cloven  at  the  bafe,  of  two  cells,  burfting  longitudinally  at 
one  fide. 

Female,  on  a feparate  plant,  Cal.  none.  Cor.  none.  PiJI. 
Germens  numerous,  aggregate,  fertile,  tapering  inwards, 
with  five  angles,  convex  at  the  fummit,  fmooth ; Style 
none ; ftigma  two-lobed,  bordered.  Peric.  Drupas  aggre- 

?;ate,  angular,  fibrous,  farinaceous.  Seed.  Nut  bony,  oval, 
rmoth,  its  kernel  inferted  by  the  bafe  into  the  centre  of  a 
receptacle,  attached  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  (hell. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  none.  Corolla  none.  Spadix 
-Compound. 

Female,  Calyx  none.  Corolla  none.  Drupas  aggregate. 
I.  P.  odoratifimus.  Linn.  Suppl.  424.  (Male,  P.  verus ; 
Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  4.  139.  t.  74;  female,  P.  fpurius; 
ibid.  142.  t.  75.  Kaida;  Rheed.  Hort.  Malab.  v.  2.  1. 
t.  1 — 6?) — Trunk  throwing  out  runners.  Drupas  obovate 
at  the  fummit — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies ; cultivated  there, 
as  well  as  in  many  of  the  South  Sea  iflands,  and,  according 
to  Forfkall,  in  Arabia,  for  the  fake  of  its  male  flowers 
only,  whofe  fragrance  is  faid  to  be  very  delightful,  and 
powerfully  diffufive.  The  young  plant  is  without  any  Jlem, 
and  its  long  narrow  pointed  leaves,  whofe  margins  are  fer- 
rated  with  fpines,  and  whofe  under  fide  is  whitifh  and  mealy, 
much  refemble  a Bromelia,  to  which  genus  Linnaeus,  in  his 
FI  Zeylanica,  referred  it.  The  floral-leaves  are  white,  as 
well  as  the  male  flowers , which  latter  compofe  long, 
branched,  denfe  f pikes,  in  which  nothing  is  difcernible  but 
innumerable  filaments  and  anthers.  The  fruit,  on  a feparate 
tree,  refembles  a Pine-apple,  but  is  hard,  dry,  not  eatable, 
nor  of  any  ufe  whatever.  The  cultivation  of  the  female 
plant  therefore  is  neglefted.  In  an  adult  ftate  the  trunk  is 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  much  branched,  fending  down 
numerous  long  (hoots  from  its  lower  part,  which  take  root 
*in  the  earth. 

We  are  by  no  means  competent  to  unravel  all  the  varie- 
ties, or  rather  fpecies,  of  this  plant,  defcribed  by  Rumphius 
and  Rheede,  but  which  fucceeding  botanical  travellers  have 
left  unexplained.  Mr.  R.  Brown  only  has  given  definitions 
of  the  following  two  fpecies,  without  any  fynonyms,  and 
therefore  we  prefume  they  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  included 
among  the  above. 

2.  P.  peduncu/atus . Br.  n.  I. — Trunk  throwing  out 
runners.  Drupas  conical  and  lobed  at  the  fummit ; fome- 
what  contracted  at  the  bafe.  Native  of  the  tropical  part  of 
New  Holland. 

3.  P.  fpiralis.  Br.  n.  2. — Trunk  without  runners. 
Drupas  depreffed  and  teffellated  at  the  fummit ; very  obtufe 
at  the  bafe. — Gathered  likewife  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  fame 
part  of  the  world. 

We  have  a fpecimen  of  a fmall,  apparently  diftinft, 
fpecies,  gathered  by  Commerfon  in  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  and 
which  he  fays  grows  alfo  in  Madagafcar,  and  on  the  coall 
of  Coromandel.  In  this  the  fummit  of  each  drupa  is  conical 
and  acute,  but  we  cannot  judge  how  far  the  fruit  is  advanced 
towards  maturity.  The  whole  compound  female  fptke  is 
fcarccly  more  than  two  inches  long. 

PANDANUS,  in  Gardening,  contains  a plant  of  the  herba- 
ceous, perennial,  exotic  kind  for  the  ftove,  of  which,  the 
fpecies  is  fweet-fcented  pandanus,  or  fcrew  pine  (P.  odora- 
tiffirous). 


Method  of  Culture — This  plant  may  be  mcreafed  by  fow- 
ing  the  feeds,  brought  from  the  places  where  it  grows 
naturally,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  plunging  them  in  the 
bark-bed  of  the  ftove,  where  they  muft  be  conftantly  re- 
tained, having  the  management  ufually  praftifed  for  other 
tender  exotic  plants. 

They  have  a fine  ornamental  effeft  among  other  ftove 
plants,  in  their  large  fpreading  foliage. 

PANDECTS,  Pandect.*,  in  Jurifprudence,  the  Digeft, 
or  collection  made  by  Juftinian’s  order,  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-four  decifions,  or  judgments  of  the  ancient  lawyers, 
on  fo  many  queftions  occurring  in  the  civil  law ; to  which 
that  emperor  gave  the  force  and  authority  of  law  by  an 
epiftle  prefixed  to  them.  The  jurifprudence  of  the  PandeCts 
is  circumfcribed  within  a period  of  one  hundred  years,  from 
the  perpetual  edift  to  the  death  of  Severus  Alexander. 

The  word  is  Greek,  navoExlsu,  compounded  of  rrav,  all, 
and  hgoijju,  capio,  / take ; q.  d.  a compilation,  or  a book 
containing  all  things.  Though  others,  as  Bartoli,  will 
have  it  formed  from  wav,  and  oix.ofj.cu ; as  if  thefe  books 
contained  the  whole  doftrine  of  the  law. 

The  PandeCts  confift  of  fifty  books,  and  make  the  firft 
part  of  th^  body  of  the  Civil  law;  which  fee. 

They  were  originally  denoted  by  two  t st  ; but  the 
copyirts  taking  thofe  for Jf,  the  cuftom  arofe  of  quoting 

them  by  ff.  When  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  were 
neglefted  or  deftroyed  by  the  envy  or  ignorance  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Pandefts  themfelves  efcaped  with  difficulty  and 
danger  from  the  common  fhipwreck,  and  criticifm  has  pro- 
nounced that  all  the  editions  and  manuferipts  of  the  weft  are 
derived  from  one  original.  It  was  tranferibed  at  Conftantinople 
in  the  beginning  or  the  feventh  century,  and  was  fucceffively 
tranfported  by  the  accidents  of  war  and  commerce,  to  Amal- 
phi,  Pifa,  and  Florence,  and  is  now  depofited  as  a facred  relic 
in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  republic.  The  original  at  Con- 
ftantinople was  revered  by  Politian  as  the  authentic  ftandard 
of  Juftinian  himfelf ; but  this  paradox  is  refuted  by  the 
abbreviations  of  the  Florentine  MS.  It  is  compofed  of 
two  quarto  volumes,  with  large  margins,  on  a thin  parch- 
ment, and  the  Latin  charafters  betray  the  hand  of  a Greek 
feribe.  The  difeovery  of  the  Pandefts  at  Amalphi  (A.D. 
1137)  is  firft  noticed  (in  ijoi)  by  Ludovicus  Bologninus, 
on  the  faith  of  a Pifan  chronicle,  without  a name  or  a date. 
The  whole  ftory,  though  unknown  to  the  12th  century, 
embellilhed  by  ignorant  ages,  and  fufpefted  by  rigid  criti- 
cifm, is  not,  however,  deftitute  of  much  internal  proba- 
bility. The  Liber  Pandeftarum  of  Pifa,  was  undoubtedly 
confulted  in  the  14th  century  by  the  great  Bartolus.  Pifa 
was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  1406 ; and  in  141 1 
the  Pandefts  were  tranfported  to  the  capital.  Gibbon’s 
Hid  vol.  viii.  p.  44.  8vo. 

Papias  extends  the  denomination  of  Pandefts  to  the  Old 
and  New  Tettament. 

There  ace  alfo  pandeBa  medicine,  pandeBs  of  medicine  : 
thefe  are  a kind  of  diftionary  of  things  relating  to  medicine, 
compiled  by  Mat.  Sylvaticus,  of  Mantua,  who  lived  about 
the  year  1 297.  Leunclavius  has  publilhed  pandefts  of  Tur- 
key ; and  bifhop  Beveridge  pandefts  of  the  canons,  “ Pan- 
defta  Canonum.” 

PANDEMON,  Ua.'jSrfxoy,  in  Antiquity,  the  fame  with 
the  feftival  Chalceia  and  Athenaea. 

It  was  fo  called  from  the  great  concourfe  of  people  that 
ufed  to  meet  at  this  folcmnity. 

PANDEMOS,  ill  Mythology,  a name  given  to  Venus  ; 
which  fee. 

PANDERLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Madura  ; 30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Coilpetta. 
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PANDIA,  IJooSiet,  in  Antiquity,  an  Athenian  feftival  in 
honour  of  Jupiter.  For  the  origin  of  this  folemnity,  fee 
Potter,  A rchaeol.  Grsec.  lib.  ii  cap.  20.  tom.  i.  p.  422. 

PANDICULATION,  Pandiculatio,  in  a general 
fenfe,  is  a violent  and  tenfive  motion  of  the  folids,  which 
ufually  accompanies  the  aft  of  yawning  ; and  is  otherwife 
called  Jlretching 

PANDIPOUR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Oude  ; 22  miles  S.  of  Fyzabad. 

PANDOLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana ; 2£ 
miles  N.W  of  Junare. 

PANDONSER,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 
20  miles  E of  Poorundar. 

PANDOO,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour ; 20 
miles  N.  of  Sattarah. 

PaNDOO  KAN,  a fmallifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipe- 
lago. N.  lat.  6'  15'.  E.  long.  120°  34'. 

PANDORA,  in  Mythology , the  name  of  the  firft  woman, 
according  to  Hefiod  ; fo  called  from  nsxi,  all , and  Saifov,  gift : 
becaufe  the  gods  united  to  confer  upon  her  every  quality  and 
endowment  that  could  conduce,  as  the  fable  fays,  to  the  mi- 
fery  of  mankind.  Pandora,  it  is  farther  faid,  kept  thefe 
gifts  in  a veffel,  the  cover  of  which  fhe  opened,  and  they 
were  difperfed  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

According  to  the  fable,  Jupiter,  incenfed  at  the  conduS 
of  Prometheus  (fee  his  article),  ordered  Vulcan  to  form 
a woman  endued  with  all  perfections,  whence  her  name  of 
Pandora  originated.  The  gods  loaded  her  with  prefents,  and 
fent  her  to  Prometheus  with  a box  full  of  all  kinds  of  mife- 
ry.  This  prince,  fufpe&ing  the  trick,  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her  ; but  Epimetheus,  to  whom  (he  offered  her- 
felf,  was  fo  captivated  with  her  charms,  that  he  took  her  to 
wife,  and  had  by  her  Pyrrha,  the  wife  of  Deucalion.  His 
curiofity,  too,  led  him  to  look  into  the  fatal  box,  which  he 
no  fooner  had  opened,  than  there  iffued  out  of  it  that  de- 
luge of  miferies  which  have  fince  overrun  this  earth.  He 
ftiut  it  up  again  in  liafte,  but  all  was  gone  but  hope,  which 
had  not  time  to  efcape,  and  this,  of  confequence,  is  the 
only  bleffmg  that  remains  with  wretehed  mortals. 

PANDOSIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
Brutium,  upon  the  W.  coaft,  near  the  fea,  and  the  bounda- 
ries of  Lucama.  It  was  founded  by  the  CEnotnans,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  territory.  It  was  fituated  on  a 
fmall  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a ftream  called 
“ Acheron.” — Alfo,  a town  of  Epirus,  in  the  interior  of 
the  country. 

PANDROSOS,  riav$fo;ro?,  in  Antiquity,  an  Athenian 
feftival  in  honour  of  Pandrofia,  the  third  daughter  of  king 
Cecrops,  who,  not  difobeying  Minerva,  was  rewarded  by 
the  Greeks  for  her  piety  with  a temple,  built  after  her  death, 
near  that  of  thegoddefs,  os  Paufanias  relates  the  ftory. 

PANDSA  Tala,  in  Geography , a group  of  feveral  fmall 
lakes  in  Thibet.  N.  lat.  30°  42'.  E.  long.  791  26'. 

PANDU,  in  Mythology,  the  name  of  a perfonage  of  lome 
importance  in  the  heroic  hiftory  of  the  Hindoos.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  five  brothers  or  Pandavas,  whofe  contefts 
with  the  fons  of  Kuru  form  the  fubjedt  of  that  fplendid 
poem,  the  Mahabarat,  under  which  article  the  names  and 
parentage  of  the  Pandus,  or  Pandavas,  and  lome  other  par- 
ticulars  of  them,  will  be  found.  To  thefe  five  heroes,  it  is 
ufual  in  India  to  attribute  the  conftrudtion  of  any  great  work 
whofe  origin  is  loft  in  its  antiquity.  Such  as  the  excavations 
on  Elephanta,  at  Elora,  &c. 

PANDURA,  or  Pandobon,  a mufical  inftrument,  ufed 
among  the  ancients,  much  refembling  the  lute. 

The  word,  according  to  fome,  is  formed  from  the  Greek 
f eav,  and  $ofov,  i.  e.  all  gifts,  all  forts  of  gifts.  Ifidore  de- 


rives the  name  from  its  inventor  Pandorus  ; others  from  Pan, 
to  whom  they  attribute  this  invention,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
flute. 

It  has  the  fame  number  of  firings  with  the  lute ; but 
they  are  of  brafs,  and  of  confequence  give  a more  agreeable 
found  than  thofe  of  the  lute.  Its  frets  are  of  copper,  like 
thofe  of  the  ciftre  ; its  back  is  flat,  like  that  of  the  guitar ; 
and  the  rims  of  its  table,  as  well  as  its  ribs,  are  cut  in  femi- 
circles. 

Du-Cange  obferves,  that  Varro,  Ifidore,  and  others  of  the 
ancients,  mention  it  as  having  only  three  firings  ; whence  it 
is  fometimes  alfo  fpoken  of  under  the  denomination 
trichordum. 

The  inftrument  called  the  Pandura  or  Bandoras,  of  the  lute 
kind,  was  very  much  in  favour  in  our  own  country  during 
the  17th  century  : but  now,  not  only  its  fcale,  but  even  its 
form  is  forgotten.  Julius  Pollux  relates  that  the  Affyrians 
made  ufe  of  an  inftrument  with  three  firings,  called  the 
Pandore,  or  Pandarum,  invented  by  the  Arabians,  and  by 
them  called  the  trichord.  Pythagoras  attributes  this  inven- 
tion to  the  Troglodites,  and  pretends  that  this  inftrument  was 
made  of  the  water  laurel. 

PANDURIFORME,  Folium,  in  Botany,  a leaf  fo 
named  from  its  refemblance  to  the  form  of  an  ancient  lyre, 
or  7rxv2«pa,  being  rounded  and  dilated  at  each  end  with  a con- 
traction in  the  middle.  The  form  of  the  modern  violin 
feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that  inftrument,  though  it 
does  not  clearly  appear  for  what  reafon.  The  leaf  fo  de- 
nominated is  fcarcely  to  be  found  but  in  the  fpecie?  of  Rumex, 
called  from  this  refemblance,  which  is  very  corredl  and 
ftriking,  Fiddle  Dock.  See  Leaf. 

PANDYSIA,  navWi*,  in  Antiquity,  public  rejoicings 
when  the  feafon,  through  its  coldnefs  and  intemperance, 
forced  the  failors  to  flay  at  home. 

PANE',  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Sumatra.  N.  lat.  20  40'.  E.  long.  99  35'. 

PANE  AS,  a town  of  Syria,  called  alfo  Caefarea-Phi- 
lippi  (fee  Caesarea)  ; 24  miles  E.  of  Seir. 

PANEGYRIC,  Panegyris,  or  Panegyricus,  an  ora- 
tion in  praife  of  fome  extraordinary  thing,  perfon,  or 
virtue. 

The  name  is  Greek,  ’xa.nyvp:,  formed  of  all,  and 
I ajfemhle  ; becaufe  anciently  held  in  public  and  fo- 
lemn  affemblies  of  the  Greeks,  either  at  their  games,  their 
feafts,  or  their  religious  meetings. 

The  panegyric  is  ranked  among  the  demonftrative  kind  of 
orations.  See  Oration. 

To  make  their  panegyrics  the  more  folemn,  they  ufed  to 
begin  with  the  praifes  of  the  deity  in  whofe  honour  the 
games,  &c.  were  celebrated  ; then  they  defeended  to  the 
praife  of  the  people  or  country  where  they  were  celebrated ; 
then  to  the  princes  or  magiftrates  who  prefided  at  them  ; and 
at  length  to  the  champions,  efpecially  the  conquerors,  who 
had  gained  the  prizes  in  them. 

F.  De  Colonia  lays  down  two  methods,  or  feries,  obferved 
in  panegyrics.  The  artificial,  where,  without  any  regard  to 
the  order  of  time,  every  thing  is  reduced  to  certain 
heads.  Thus  Tully  refers  the  whole  praife  of  Pompey  to 
his  fkill  in  war,  his  virtue,  authority,  apd  felicity. 

The  other  natural ; in  which  the  order  and  time  of  hiftory 
are  obferved.  This  feries  he  divides  into  three  periods  : the 
fpace  before  the  perfon’s  birth  ; that  wherein  he  lived  ; and, 
if  hebedead,  that  which  followeth  his  death.  This  natural 
feries  requires  much  lefs  art,  genius,  &c.  than  the  other. 

The  topics  or  fources  of  panegyric  are,  chiefly,  the  fe. 
mily  and  country  of  the  hero,  auguries  at  his  birth,  his  vir- 
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tues,  the  talents  of  his  body  and  mind,  honours,  riches, 
manner  of  his  death,  and  the  confequences  thereof. 

Panegyric,  iravwyi^ixoj,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a church- 
book  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks  : fo  called,  as  confifting  of 
panegyrics,  or  difcourfes  in  praife  of  Jefuv  Chrift,  and  the 
faints ; it  is  found  in  MS.  in  moft  churches,  but  is  not  the 
fame  in  all,  each  church  having  its  particular  faints ; and 
the  compilers  of  this  kind  of  books  ufually  fuited  their  col- 
lections to  the  tafte  of  their  own-  devotion.  They  are  dif- 
pofed  according  to  the  order  of  months,  and  frequently  con- 
fift.  of  twelve  volumes,  anfwering  to  the  twelve  mouths  of 
the  year. 

PANEGYRIS,  Uamyvft:,  among  the  Greeks,  a fair,  or 
feftival  day,  on  which  the  people  ufed  to  meet  together. 
It  exaCtly  correfponded  to  the  Nundinse  of  the  Romans. 

PANEL,  Panella,  or  Panellum,  in  Law,  is  derived, 
by  Spelman,  from  pagtlla,  a fchedule,  or  page ; in  which 
fenfe  we  fay,  a panel  of  parchment,  a counterpanel  of  an  in- 
denture, &c. 

Panel,  or  Pannel,  is  more  commonly  ufed  for  a fchedule, 
or  roll,  containing  the  names  of  fuch  jurors  as  the  Iheriff  re- 
turns to  pafs  upon  any  trial. 

Hence  the  impanelling  qf  a jury,  is  the  entering  of  their 
names,  by  the  fheriff,  into  a panel,  or  little  fchedule  of  parch- 
ment ; called  alfo  the  panel  of  affine,  panellum  afftfee.  Coke 
on  Littleton  will  have  panel  to  be  an  Englilh  word,  fignify- 
ing  a little  part ; as  being  a diminutive  of  the  word  pane, 
part ; but  Spelman  takes  this  for  an  overfight. 

Panel,  in  Joinery,  &c.  See  Pannel. 

Panel,  in  Ship-Building.  The  captain’s  cabin  and  ward- 
room bulkheads  confift  of  rails,  ftiles,  and  panels,  framed 
together.  The  other  cabins,  of  panels  grooved  and  tongued 
together  only. 

PANELLENIA,  n«vE\X»iwae,  in  Antiquity,  a public  fef- 
tival, celebrated  by  an  affembly  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
Greece. 

PANEMUS,  in  Chronology,  the  Boeotian  name  of  the 
Athenian  month  Metagitnion,  which  was  the  fecond  of  their 
year,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  July  and  begin- 
ning of  Augult. 

Panemus,  among  the  Corinthians,  anfwered  to  the  Attic 
month  Boedromion,  or,  according  to  Petavius,  to  our  No- 
vember. In  the  ancient  Macedonian  calendar,  it  was  the 
ninth  month  of  the  year  : but  after  the  conqueft  of  Arabia, 
they  gave  this  name  to  the  fixth  month. 

PANEPH  YSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt, 
and  capital  of  a nome,  called  by  Ptolemy  “ Neut.’’ 

PANE  RE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cey- 
lon ; 24  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbo. 

PANEROS,  the  name  of  a beautiful  Hone  dedicated  to 
Venus  ; it  was  called  alfo  by  fom e panfebaf os,  and  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  beautiful  abates. 

PANES,  in  the  Ancient  Theology.  See  Fauns. 

PANETURE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Columbo. 

PANGA,  a town  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Celebes.  S.  lat. 
1°  54'.  E.  long.  1210  16  . 

Panga,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltridt  of  Metz. 
The  place  contains  232,  and  the  canton  12,847  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  247^  kiliometres,  in  48  communes. 

PANGiEUS  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain 
of  Thrace,  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  the  foot  of  which 
was  watered  by  the  Neftus. 

PANGASINAN,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Lu5on,  and  capital  of  a province  or  king- 
dom. N.  lat.  1 50  40'. 


PANGASMAN,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipe- 
lago. N.  lat.  6°  8'.  E.  long.  i20°58'. 

PANGESANA,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about 
4j  miles  long,  and  9 broad,  fituated  between  the  iflands  of 
Celebes  and  Boutan.  S.  lat.  50  f.  E.  long.  1223  50'. 

PANGIMODOO,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Tongataboo. 

PANGKER,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ; 3 milet 
N.N.W.  of  Lutkenborg. 

PANGLO,  or  Panglao,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine 
iflands ; 60  miles  N.  of  Mindanao. 

PANGO,  a towm  of  Africa,  capital  of  a province  in  the 
kingdom  of  Congo,  on  the  Barbela  ; 40  miles  N.  of  Congo 
Batta. 

PANGOLIN,  of  Btiffon,  in  Zoology,  is  the  Ihort-tailed 
manis,  or  Manis  pentadaQyla  of  Linnaeus  ; which  fee. 

PANGONIA,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name  of  a genus 
of  cryftal. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  •era:,  numerus,  and 
yon,  an  angle,  or  bending,  and  expreffes  a cryftal  compofed 
of  many  angles. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  fingle-pointed,  or  imperfeft 
cryftals,  compofed  of  dodecangular,  or  twtlve-planed  co- 
lumns, terminated  by  twelve-planed  pyramids,  and  the  whole 
body,  therefore,  made  up  of  twenty-four  planes.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  only  three  known  fpecies. 

PANGOOTARAN,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Soo- 
loo Archipelago,  about  10  miles  long  and  4 broad.  N.  lat. 
6°  if.  E.  long.  120  28'. 

PANGUCI,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near 
the  coaft  of  Queda.  N,  lat.  50  50'.  E.  long.  ioo°  5'. 

PAN  GY,  a town  on  the  E.  ccaft  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes, 
in  Gunong  Tally  bay.  S.  lat.  T 6'.  E.  long.  120'  if. 

PANJAB,  a province  of  Hindooftan,  watered  by  the  five 
branches  of  the  Indus,  frequently  called  Lahore,  which 
fee  ; though  Panjab,  being  applied  to  a natural  divifion  of 
country,  is  applicable  alfo  to  part  of  Moultan , which  fee. 
The  five  rivers  from  which  Panjab  derives  its  name,  are  Behut 
or  Jhylum  (the  Hydafpes  of  Alexander),  the  Ciiunaub  or  Ju- 
naub  (Alexander’s  Ac  fines),  the  Rauvee  (Alexander’s  Hy- 
draotes),  the  Bey  ah  ( Alexander’s  Hyphafis),  and  the  Setlege, 
Suttuluz,  or  Sutluj.  The  fources  of  all  thefe  rivers  are 
fituated  in  the  great  chain  cf  fnowy  mountains,  that  extend 
from  Sirinagur  to  the  north  of  Calhmere,  and  which  are  in 
fa&  the  true  Imaus,  which  fee.  The  eaftern  boundary  of 
the  Panjab  is  properly  this  ridge  of  mountains  ; but  in  a 
more  limited  fenfe,  and  particularly  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  prefent  times,  the  Panjab  means  the  country  fituated 
without,  or  to  the  weft  of  the  hilly  tradl  ; and  which  is  of 
confiderable  width,  being  poflibly  from  50  to  60  miles  from 
the  edge  of  the  plains  to  the  fummits  of  the  higheft  moun- 
tains. From  the  Setlege  to  the  Jhylum,  and  to  the  hills  that 
bound  the  Panjab,  on  the  N.  and  E.,  it  appears  to  be 
chiefly  a traft  of  flat  and  very  fertile  land  ; and,  indeed, 
the  courfes  of  the  four  eaftern  rivers  very  plainly  indicate  a 
regularity  of  furface  and  fertility  of  foil.  But  between 
the  Jhylum  or  Behut  and  the  Indus,  there  is  a large  pro- 
portion of  hilly  country,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  influence 
the  courfe  of  the  Jhylum,  and  give  it  fo  different  a form 
from  the  others  ; the  river  conforming  to  the  border  of  the 
hilly  tradt.  The  Panjab  country  being  the  frontier  province 
towards  Tartary,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Perfia,  from 
whence  have  fprung  the  conquerors  of  Hindooftan  in  every 
age,  Alexander  excepted,  their  route  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country  muft  have  led  through  it.  Nadir  Shah’s  route 
was  the  ordinary  one,  by  Attock  and  Lahore.  For  the 
other  routes  of  Timur  and  Alexander,  we  refer  to  Rennell’s 
1 2 memoir. 
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memoir.  From  thefe  we  learn  that  the  lower  part  ol  the 
Panjab  towards  Moultan  is  flat  and  rnarfhy,  and  inundated, 
like  Bengal,  by  the  periodical  rains,  which  fall  between  the 
months  of  May  and  Odlober.  The  revenues  of  this  pro- 
vince, under  Aurungzebe,  amounted  annually  to  2065  lacks 
of  rupees. 

PANJANY,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near  the 
coaft  of  Siam,  about  14  miles  long,  and  6 broad.  N.  lat. 
8 E.  long.  98'  42'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  fea,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo.  N. 
lat.  2J  15'.  E.  long.  1 1 7 3 59'. — Alfo,  an  ifland  near  the 
weft  coaft  of  Siam,  about  40  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat. 
83.  E.  long.  98°  42'.  —Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  north  coaft  of  New  Guinea.  S.  lat.  3°  18'. 

P°\NIANY,5  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Calicut ; oppofite 
to  which  is  a paffage  through  the  Gauts,  about  16  miles  wide, 
and  14  or  1 5 miles  long,  occupied  by  forelt  trees,  and  defended 
by  the  fort  of  Annamally  on  the  E.,  and  Palicaudcherry  on 
the  W , and  opening  finally  into'the  low  country  on  the  Ma- 
labar coaft;  42  miles  S.S.E.  from  Calicut.  N.  lat.  io°4i' 
45".  W.  long.  750  55'.  The  river  of  Paniany  takes  its  courfe 
from  the  Coimbettore  country,  through  the  above-mentioned 
opening  ; and  is  faid  to  be  navigable  in  the  rainy  feafon,  for 
fmall  boats,  to  the  foot  of  the  Gauts.  This  cireumftance, 
together  with  the  inundated  ftate  of  the  country  at  that  fea- 
fon, may  ferve  to  (hew,  that  the  country  W . of  the  Gauts 
has  no  great  declivity,  in  a courfe  of  nearly  60  miles.  This 
river,  as  well  as  that  of  Daraporum,  has  its  fource  from  an 
elevated  plain,  about  60  miles  in  extent,  ftretching  itfelf  acrofs 
the  eaftern  mouth  of  the  gap  or  valley  already  menioned. 
This  plain  rifes  fuddenly  from  the  level  of  the  furrounding 
country,  like  a vaft  terrace  ; and  the  foreft  bounds  it  on  the 
weft. 

PANJAPILLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore; 
13  miles  W.S.W.  of  Caveripatam. 

PANJASSAS,  a town  of  Louifiana,  on  the  Akanfas. 
N.  lat.  36  25'.  W.  long.  940  21'. 

PANIC,  or  Panic  Fear,  a term  ufed  for  a needlefs  or 
ill-grounded  fright. 

Polyaenus  fetches  the  origin  of  the  phrafe  from  Pan,  one 
of  the  captains  of  Bacchus,  who,  with  a few  men,  put  a 
numerous  enemy  to  rout,  by  a noife  which  his  foldiers  railed 
in  a rocky  valley,  favoured  with  a great  number  of  echoes. 
This  ftratagem  making  their  number  appear  much  greater 
than  it  really  was,  the  enemy  quitted  a very  commodious 
encampment,  and  fled.  Hence  all  ill-grounded  fears  have 
been  called  panics , or  panic  fears  ; and  it  was  this  that  gave 
oqcafion  to  the  fable  of  the  nymph  Echo’s  being  beloved  by 
the  god  Pan. 

Others  derive  the  origin  of  the  expreflion  hence  ; that,  in 
the  wars  of  the  Titans  againft  the  gods,  Pan  was  the  firft 
who  ftruck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  giants.  Theon  on 
Aratus  fays,  he  did  it  by  the  means  of  a fea-lhell,  which 
ferved  him  for  a trumpet,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor.  See 
Pan. 

Panic,  in  Botany.  See  Panicum. 

PANICASTRELLA,  a fort  of  Italianized  name, 
formed  by  Micheli  from  Panicum,  for  what  is  now  the  Cen- 
cbrus  of  Linnaeus  and  other  botar.ifts,  which  Micheli  per- 
ceived to  be  akin  to  that  genus.  There  is  certainly  a refem- 
blance  in  charadler,  as  well  as  in  habit,  to  fome  of  the  nume- 
rous fpecies  which  have  been  arranged  under  it.  See  Pa- 
nicum, and  Pennisetum. 

PANICLE,  in  Gardening,  is  the  part  which  fhews  the 
particular  mode  of  flowering  in  fome  plants,  and  which  is  of 


two  forts  or  defcriptions,  the  one  loofe  or  diffufe,  the  other 
clofe  or  bound  up.  See  Panicula. 

PANICOLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  La- 
vora  ; 22  miles  N.W.  of  Naples. 

PANICULA,  in  Botany,  is  ufed  by  Pliny  for  the  flowery 
tuft  which  crowns  the  fummit  of  the  reed,  as  well  as  for  the 
male  catkins  of  the  fir  tribe,  whofe  denfe  fcaly  ftrudture  he 
very  clearly  mentions.  Linnseus  ufes  the  word  technically, 
according  to  the  firft  meaning,  for  a particular  kind  of  in- 
florefcence,  called  in  Englifh  a panicle.  In  this  the  flowers  are 
difpofed  in  a lort  of  loofe  fubdivided  bunch  or  duller,  with- 
out any  order,  as  in  the  Common  Reed,  Arundo  Phragmites, 
and  the  Oat.  If  the  ftalks  are  dillant,  as  in  the  latter 
example,  it  conftitutes  a diffufe  or  lax  panicle  ; if  otherwife, 
a clofe  or  denfe  one.  Panicula  fparfa,  implies  a panicle 
whofe  branches  fpread  every  way  ; fecunda  is  ufed  when 
they  are  all  turned  to  one  fide,  ufually  in  a drooping  manner. 
The  panicles  of  graffes  arc,  for  the  moll  p art,  femi-verticillata , 
or  half-whorled,  their  principal  branches  being  difpofed  in  a 
clofe  rirg,  half  round  the  main  ftalk.  Very  denfe  panicles 
are  found  in  fome  of  this  family,  as  Agrojlis Jlolomfera,  the 
Fiorin  grafs,  now  fo  much  talked  of ; Panicum  italicum,  the 
Millet;  and  efpecially  the  Phleum  paniculatum,  (fee  Engl. 
Bot.t.  1077.)  whofe  inflorefcence  cannot  bediftinguiftiedfrom 
a fpike,  till  it  is  bent  to  one  fide,  by  which  means  it  feparates 
into  lobes.  Some  plants  have  a forked  panicle,  fo  termed 
becaufe  a folitary  flower  is  placed  between  each  of  its  rami- 
fications, as  in  various  fpecies  of  Silene,  Spergula,  &c.  A 
remarkably  divaricated,  or  rigidly  fpreading,  panicle  is  feen 
in  the  Wall  Lettuce,  Prenanthes  muralis.  The  fugar-cane, 
when  it  bloffoms,  which  moft  Weft  Indians  will  tell  us  nev?r 
happens,  but  which  the  writer  of  this  has  feen  with  admira- 
tion, bears  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  elegant  panicles  in 
nature.  The  diftinftion  between  a panicle  and  a fpike  is  in 
all  cafes  very  great,  but  particularly  important  in  the  natural 
family  of  graffes,  where  it  feparates  moft  of  the  genera  into 
two  grand  fedtions. — A very  compaft  panicle  is,  in  fome 
inftances,  termed  a Thyrsus;  fee  that  article. 

PANICUM,  an  old  Latin  name  for  the  moft  celebrated 
fpecies  of  the  genus,  P.  italicum,  and  which  Faber  and  Am- 
brofinus,  after  Pliny,  declare  to  allude  to  its  panicle  of  feed. 
Certainly  the  inflorefcence  of  that  grafs,  or  corn,  though 
now  termed  a fpike,  anfwers  peculiarly  well  to  the  clafiical 
idea  of  a panicle.  (See  Panicula.)  Other  etymologifts 
deduce  the  word  Panicum  from  panis,  bread;  for  which, 
however,  it  feems  to  have  ferved  lefs  than  many  other  forts 
of  grain.  Linn.  Gen.  32.  Schreb.  46.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  333.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  64. 
Prodr.  FI.  Grace.  Sibth.  v.  1.  39.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2. 
v.  1.  139.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  t.  189.  Swartz. 
Ind.  Occ.  139 — 178.  Juff.  29.  Lamarck  Uluftr.  t.  43. 
Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  46.  Gaertn.  t.  1.  (Digi- 
taria ; Juff.  29.) — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Digynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  reformed.  Cal.  Glume  of  two  flowers,  and 
two,  nearly  ovate,  ribbed  valves;  the  outermoft  minute  and 
fomewhat  inferior ; one  floret  perfedl,  the  other  either 
neuter  or  male.  Cor.  of  the  perfedl  floret  a glume  of  two 
nearly  ovate  cartilaginous  Valves ; the  outermoft  convex, 
embracing  with  its  margins  the  inner  one,  which  is  fmaller 
and  flatter  ; that  of  the  neuter  or  male,  pften  very  fmall,  a 
glume  of  two  valves  ; the  outermoft,  in  the  bofom  of  the 
fmaller  valve  of  the  calyx,  flattilh  and  ribbed ; the  inner- 
moll  membranous,  flat,  with  inflexed  margins.  Nedlary,  in 
the  perfedl  as  well  as  male  florets,  minute,  gibbous,  of  two 
leaves ; in  the  neuter  wanting.  Stam.  in  the  perfedl  and  male 
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florets  only ; filaments  three,  capillary ; anthers  oblong. 
Pijl.  in  the  perfeft  florets  only,  germen  roundifh ; ftyles 
two,  capillary  ; ftigmas  feathery.  Peric.  none,  except  the 
corolla  clofely  combined  with  the  feed.  Seed  folitary, 
clothed  with  the  corolla,  roundifh,  flattened  at  one  fide. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  very  unequal  valves,  con- 
taining two  flowers,  the  outer  one  male  or  neuter.  Corolla 
of  two  unequal  valves,  finally  cartilaginous,  and  invefting 
the  feed. 

Obf.  Schreber  remarks,  that  botanifts,  having  overlooked 
the  inner  glume  of  the  imperfeft  floret,  conceived  its  outer 
glume  to  belong  to  the  calyx  ; hence  the  latter  was  thought 
to  confift  of  three  valves,  of  which  the  third  was  much  the 
lead.  We  plead  guilty  to  this  charge,  but  have  never  been 
fatisfied  with  the  opinion  we  adopted.  The  inner  valve  of 
the  imperfeft  floret,  difcovered  by  Dr.  Stokes  and  Mr. 
Sowerby  in  P.  Crus-galli,  is  figured  in  Engl.  Bot.  t.  876; 
and  though  we  agreed  to  refer  it,  as  a fourth  valve,  to  the 
calyx,  this  was,  in  reality,  becaufe  we  could  difpofe  no 
otherwife  of  the  troublefome  intruder.  Mr.  Brown  has 
adopted  the  ideas  of  Mieg,  Adanfon,  Forlkall,  and  Schreber, 
on  this  i'ubjeft,  and  we  have  profited  by  their  corrections 
of  the  Linnaean  characters.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve, 
however,  that  the  neutral  floret  very  generally  confifts  of  but 
one  valve,  fo  that  the  above  error  might  eafily  be  committed. 
— Our  learned  friend,  in  his  Prodr.  Aov  Holl.  v.  1.  193  — 
195,  has  eltablifhed  three  new  gene-a  as  diftinCt  from 
Panicum , which  we  fcruple  to  adopt.  Thefe  are,  id,  Cha- 
msraphis,  diftinguifhed  only  by  having  three  ftyles  inftead  of 
two,  and  coofilting  of  but  one  fpecies ; ad,  Orthopogon, 
which  has  nearly  equal  calyx-valves,  as  well  as  fmooth  awns, 
and  confifts  of  P.  compo/itum  and  hirtellum , with  a few  new 
fpecies  ; 3d,  Pennifetum  of  Richard,  comprifing  P.  viride, 
verticillatum , g/aucum,  helvolum,  itaJicum , with  a new  fpecies 
called  by  Mr.  Brown  compre/fum,  all  which  have  a partial 
involucrum,  compofcd  of  Separate  bridles,  including  one  or 
three  flowers.  The  genus  of  Panicum  is  indeed  overbur- 
dened with  fpecies,  but  above  all  things  we  hefitate  to  admit 
Pennifetum , as  its  character  is  taken  rather  from  a part  of  the 
inflorefcence  than  of  the  flower,  and  as  it  embraces  the  ori- 
ginal Panicum  of  the  ancients,  from  whence,  and  its  allies, 
all  botanifts  have  taken  their  ideas,  in  general,  of  the  genus 
in  queftion.  We  perceive,  moreover,  in  P.  Crus  corvi,  Crus 
galli,  &c.  fomething  of  an  approach  to  a limilar  briftly  in- 
volucrum. 

Panicum  confifts  of  thirty-four  fpecies  only,  in  Linn. 
Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  Willdenow  has  eighty,  having  profited 
much  by  the  labours  of  Retzius  and  Swartz,  the  former 
of  whom  has  deferibed  many  new  fpecies  from  the  Eaft, 
and  the  latter  a confiderable  number  from  the  Weft  Indies. 
The  new  edition  of  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  contains  twenty-five 
fpecies,  all  among  thofe  of  Willdenow.  Five  of  them  are 
natives  of  England.  One  new  fpecies  only  is  defined  in  the 
Prodr.  FI.  Grace.  Sibth. 

The  whole  are  diftributed  by  Linnaeus,  and  confequently 
by  Willdenow,  into  two  feCtions^owrrj  /piled , and  flowers 
panicled.  The  author  lall  named  has  forty  fpecies  in  each 
fe&ion.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  who  has  defined  thirty- 
two  new  fpecies  of  Panicum , even  as  he  limits  the  genus, 
from  New  Holland  alone  ; befides  five  other  new  ones  re- 
ferred to  his  genera  of  which  we  have  fpoken  above  ; has 
divided  Panicum , upon  new  principles,  into  feven  feCtions. 
Of  thefe,  for  want  of  knowing  his  new  fpecies,  we  can  form 
no  conclufive  judgment  ; and  we  fhall  therefore  content  our- 
felves  with  the  old  arrangement,  feleCting  a few  examples, 
that  may  indicate  certain  fubdivifioos  of  the  feCtions,  or 


affemblages  of  fpecies,  fo  as  to  give  a comprehenfive  idea  of 
the  whole,  with  the  characters  of  themoft  remarkable. 

SeCt.  1.  Flowers  /piled. 

Here  at  firft  nine  fpecies  prefent  themfelves,  which  belong 
to  Mr.  Brown’s  Pennifetum,  and  of  which  two  are  Britifh. 

P.  verticillatum.  Rough  Panick-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  82. 
Willd.  n.  3.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  4.  t.  6.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  874. 
(Gramen  geniculatum;  Ger.  em.  15.  f.,i.) — Spikewhorled; 
fpikelets  in  fours.  Involucrum  of  two  briftles,  rough,  with 
reverfed  teeth  to  each  flower. — Native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  in  cultivated  ground,  efpecially  where  the  fituation 
is  rather  moift,  but  rare  in  England,  chiefly  occurring  in 
Batterfea  fields  and  that  neighbourhood.  We  have  found 
it  on  the  weft  fide  of  Norwich,  in  gravelly  fallow  fields, 
flowering  in  July  or  Auguft.  The  root  is  annual,  fibrous. 
Stems  ftraight,  but  widely  fpreading,  leafy,  rough  above. 
Leaves  harlh,  ftraight,  pointed,  dark  green,  very  rough  at 
the  edges  ; their  Jlipula  fringed.  Spiles  folitary,  terminal, 
ereCt,  green,  with  a purplilh  tinge,  compofed  of  many  denfe 
whorled  fpikelets.  The  briftles  which  compofe  the  involu- 
crum, being  rough  with  teeth  that  point  backwards,  afford 
the  moft  certain  mark  of  diftinCtion,  firft  pointed  out  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Curtis,  between  this  and  P.  viride.  Both 
thefe  are  harfh  ufelefs  graffes,  not  abundant  enough  to  be 
known  to  the  farmer  as  noxious  weeds. 

P.  viride.  Green  Panick-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  83.  Curt. 
Lond.  fafe.  4.  t.  j.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  875.  Knapp,  t.  10. 
Leerf.  13.  t.  2.  f.  2.  (G.  panici  effigie  fpica  fimplici  ; 

Ger.  em.  17.) — Spike  cylindrical ; fpikelets  crowded.  In- 
volucrum of  feveral  briftles,  rough,  with  ereCt  teeth,  and 
embracing  two  flowers. — Native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  rather  lefs  rare  in  England  than  the  former,  and 
ufually  found  in  more  dry  fandy  ground.  It  is  annual, 
'flowering  at  the  fame  time  with  the  verticillatum , and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  equally  unprofitable  to  the  agriculturift. 
Small  birds  however  are  fond  of  the  feeds  of  both  fpecies. 
The  fpilclets  in  the  prefent  are  irregularly  crowded,  not 
whorled.  Flowers  generally  in  pairs,  with  about  fix  briftles, 
which  are  rough  with  teeth  that  point  forwards  or  upwards, 
a clear  and  decifive  character.  The  fame  difference  is  ob- 
fervable  in  the  direction  of  the  minute  briftly  teeth  which 
form  the  roughnefs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Jlem  in  each 
fpecies  Thefe  marks  were,  neverthelefs,  unknown  to  Lin- 
naus,  nor  were  his  ideas  clear  concerning  the  two  graffes  in 
queftion. 

P.  g/aucum.  Glaucous  Panick-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  83. 
Willd.  n 5.  Schreb.  Gram.  21.  t.  23.  Leerf.  12.  t.  2.  f.  2.  4*. 
(Pennifetum  glaucum;  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  193  ) 
— Spike  cylindrical ; fpikelets  crowded.  Involucrum  of 
many  briftles,  rough,  with  erect  teeth,  and  ufually  embracing 
two  flowers.  Cafe  of  the  feed  tranfverfely  wrinkled. — 
Native  of  the  foutli  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  America,  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  New  Holland,  being  one  of  the  moft 
general  of  graffes,  though  not  found  wild  in  England.  Its 
habit  is  like  the  two  former,  but  the Jlems  are  taller  and  more 
ereCt ; the  herbage  rather  glaucous  ; the  numerous  briftles 
of  the  involucrum  with  a tawny  or  golden  tinge,  not  purple  ; 
and  the  outer  glume  of  the  perfect  floret  curioufly  marked, 
in  its  upper  part,  with  tranfverfe  wavy  wrinkles.  The  upper 
part  of  th eflem  is  ftrongly  furrowed,  but  not  rough  to  the 
touch. 

P.  italicum.  Italian,  or  True,  Panick-grafs.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  83.  Willd.  n.  8 Bauh.  Theatr.  519.  (Panicum; 
Matth.  Valgr.  v.  1.  368.  Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  5.  202. 
t.  75.  f.  2.) — Spike  compound,  drooping;  interrupted  at 
II  the 
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the  bafe;  fpikelets  duftered.  Invo'lucrum  of  many,  very 
Jong,  rough  briftles.  Common  ftalk  woolly — Native  of 
both  Indies.  Cultivated  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  true  Pant  cum  of  the  ancients,  and 
its  drooping  panicle  is  defcribed  by  Pliny,  who  fpeaks  of  it 
as  not  fo  much  ufed  as  the  Millet,  P.  miliaceum,  in  making 
bread,  but  weighing  more  than  any  other  grain,  as  well  as 
increafing  more  in  bulk  when  cooked.  It  is  annual,  with 
the  habit  of  the  foregoing,  but  much  larger,  the  root  pro- 
ducing feveral  ferns,  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  broad  harfh 
leaves,  and  a folitary,  very  heavy,  denfe  fpike,  or  rather  con- 
sented panicle,  bent  downwards,  befet  with  innumerable 
very  long  briftles,  and  producing  abundance  of  fmall  oval 
fmooth  feeds,  not  bigger  than  tbofe  of  P.  glaucum. 

P.  germanicum,  Willd.  n.  7,  feems  to  us  but  a ftarved 
variety,  or  perhaps  the  true  wild  ftate,  of  the  italicum. 

After  this  tribe  follows  a train  of  fpccies,  with  rather  dif- 
tantly  branched  compound  fpikes,  which  Mr.  Brown  con- 
fiders  as  properly  belonging  to  •Panicum.  We  cannot  but 
concur  with  him  in  the  union  of  three  fuppofed  fpecies, 
under  the  following. 

P.  Crus  galli.  Loofe  Panick-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  83. 
Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  4.  t.  8.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  876.  Knapp, 
t.  ti.  Lcerf  13.  t.  2.  f.  3.  (P.  Crus  corvi ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  84.  P.  ftagninum;  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  5.  17.)  — Spike 
twice  compound ; its  branches  angular,  rough  and  briltly, 
alternate  or  in  pairs.  Calyx  angular,  hifpid,  awned. — Na- 
tive of  Europe,  North  America,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  New 
Holland,  in  cultivated  or  wafte  land,  that  is  either  moift  or 
inundated.  With  us  it  is  rare,  flowering  in  July.  This  is 
a coarfe  annual  grafs,  two  feet  or  more  in  height.  Leaves 
broad,  harfti,  with  long  tumid  (heaths,  and  either  no Jlipula, 
or  only  a few  hairs  in  the  place  of  one.  The  common  fpike 
is  four  or  five  inches  long,  with  a five-angled,  rough  and 
furrowed,  common  ftalk,  and  from  fix  to  ten  alternate 
branches,  diftant  below,  crowded  into  the  top  of  the  fpike 
above.  The  branches  are  alfo  (lightly  compound.  Flowers 
crowded,  all  turned  to  one  fide,  hifpid  or  prickly,  accom- 
panied by  fcatcered  tufts  of  rather  diftant,  fine,  fmooth,  pel- 
lucid briftles,  about  as  long  as  the  flowers.  The  outer  valve 
of  the  neuter  floret  is  hifpid,  and  awned  or  pointed,  like  the 
valves  of  the  calyx,  of  the  nature  of  which  it  participates 
throughout  the  genus ; the  reft  are  fmooth,  that  which  in- 
verts the  feed  even  and  poh(hed. 

P.  brixoides.  Briza-like  Panick-grafs.  Linn.  Mant.  1 84. 
Willd.  n.  17.  Ait.  n.  10.  (Gramen  paniceum,  multiplici 
fpica  maderafpatanum ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  191.  f.  1.) — Spike 
compound  ; its  branches  alternate,  ereft,  oblong.  Flowers 
crowded,  turned  to  one  fide,  without  awns.  Stem  fimple, 
fmooth. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  A fmooth  pale  grafs, 
whofe  fern  is  fimple,  or  rarely  branched;  the  leaves  long, 
loofely  fpreading,  fmooth  and  naked.  Spike  terminal, 
ftraight,  compoTed  of  feveral  alternate,  oblong,  obtufe 
branches,  of  crowded  whitifh-green  flowers,  all  turned  to 
one  fide.  The  outer  glumes  are  ovate*  tumid,  with  hairy 
ribs,  the  inner  one  which  inverts  the  feed  very  fmooth  and 
(hining. 

P.  true  for  me.  Caterpillar  Panick-grafs.  Sm  FI.  Graec. 
Sibth.  v.  I.44  t.  59. — Spike  compound  ; its  branches  al- 
ternate, ereft,  clofe-preffed,  linear,  hairy.  Flowers  crowded, 
turned  to  one  fide,  without  awns.  Stem  branched  from  the 
bottom. —Difcovered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  in  fields  about  the 
temple  of  Juno,  in  the  ifland  of  Samos.  Differs  from  the 
laft  in  having  a (lender  hfiry  flem,  branched  from  the  bot- 
tom, with  numerous  bent  joints  ; leaves  (hort  and  fpreading  ; 
branches  of  the  fpike  more  (lender,  linear,  and  hairy  ; glumes 


lefs  tumid,  and  the  outermoft  valve  of  the  calyx  much  more 
minute. 

This  tribe,  including  feveral  more  fpecies,  is  followed  by 
fuch  as  conftitute  the  genus  Orthopogon  of  Mr.  Brown, 
(fee  that  article,)  who  indicates  lix  (peciee,  P.  Burmanni, 
Willd.  n.  20;  hirtellum  and  compoftum,  Linn,  with  three  new 
ones  named  by  him  Orthopogon  amu/us,  faccidus  and  imbecillis, 
the  four  laft  being  found  in  New  Holland.  One  example  is 
fufficient. 

P.  hirtellum.  Rough-haired  Panick-grafs,  called  in  the 
Weft  Indies  Scotch-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  83.  Willd.  n.  21. 
Ait.  n.  1.  Hoft.  Gram.  Auftr.  v.  3 36.  t.  52.  Spike 
compound ; its  branches  alternate,  clofe-preffed.  Flowers 
fmooth,  in  pairs,  turned  to  one  fide.  Calyx  with  long, 
fmooth,  channelled  awns.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed. — Native 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  as  well  as  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Root 
biennial.  Stems  branched,  decumbent,  taking  root  at  the 
joints,  two  or  three  feet  long.  Leaves  fpreading,  ovate, 
pointed,  varying  in  breadth,  ribbed,  rough,  befprinkled 
with  foft  hairs ; their  (heaths  extremely  hairy,  particularly 
at  the  top  and  bottom.  Spikes  terminal,  confpicuous  for  the 
prominent  purplilh  awns  of  the  calyx,  which  are  linear,  ob- 
tufe, quite  fmooth,  flattened  or  channelled  above,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  corolla  has  fimilar,  but 
much  (horter,  awns.  The  common  flalk  is  winged  and 
hairy. 

A tribe  with  fingered  fpikes,  the  Digitaria  of  Haller  and 
Juflieu,  fucceeds.  The  differences  in  the  number  of  the 
calyx-valves  in  different  fpecies,  or  their  variablenefs  in  the 
fame,  have  caufed  a diveriity  offentiments  among  botanifts. 
The  genus  Cynodon,  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  187, 
is  formed  out  of  this  tribe.  Their  habit,  efpecially  their 
long,  linear,  cluttered,  but  divaricated,  fpikes,  give  them 
an  afpeft  very  diftinft  from  all  the  fpecies  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned. 

P.  fanguinale.  Cocks-foot  Panick-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
84.  Willd.  n.  28.  Ait.  n.  12.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  4.  t.  7. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  849.  Knapp,  t.  12.  Schreb.  Gram.  v.  1. 

1 19.  t.  16.  Hoft.  Gram.  Auftr.  v.  2.  14.  t 17.  Mart. 
Ruft.  t.  78.  (Ifchaemon  vulgare ; Ger.  em.  27  ) -Spikes 
fingered ; knotty  on  the  infide  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  in 
pairs,  awnlefs.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  dotted. — Native  of 
various  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  America;  rare  in 
England.  It  is  annual,  flowering  in  July,  and  prefers  a 
rich  moift  foil.  The  ferns  are  numerous,  bent  and  decum- 
bent at  their  bafe,  fpreading  widely  upwards,  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  long,  fmooth,  rigid,  leafy.  Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  broad,  nearly  fmooth,  generally  (horter  than 
their  (heaths,  \*i«efc!We  ftriated,  and  befprinkled  with  fmall 
cart.laginous  dots  or  tubercles,  frequently  producing  fine 
hairs.  Spikes  about  four  or  five,  fpreading,  two  inches  or 
more  in  length,  nearly  umbellate,  or  at  leaft  approximated, 
linear;  the  common  ftalk  of  each  zigzag,  winged,  tumid  at 
the  bottom.  Flowers  dull  violet,  in  alternate  pairs  leaning 
one  way,  on  unequal  (hort  partial  (talks.  Outer  valve  of 
the'  calyx  very  minute,  and  often  abortive.  This  is  a hard 
coarfe  grafs,  of  no  agricultural  ufe. 

P.  daftylon.  Creeping  Panick-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  85. 
With.  1 16.  t.  21.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  85'c.  Knapp,  t.  13. 
Sm.  FI.  Grtec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  45.  t.  60.  (Cynodon  Dac- 
tyl >n  ; Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Hoil.  v.  1.  187. )— Spikes  fin- 
gered ; hairy  on  the  infide  at  the  bafe-  Flowers  folitary. 
Calyx  equal  to  the  corolla.  Shoots  creeping.  Leaves  pun- 
gent.— Native  of  the  fandy  (hares  of  Cornwall,  as  well  a« 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  the  Eaft  Indies,  <md 
New  South  Wales.  In  the  north  of  Italy  it  i6  common  in 
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the  ftreets  of  many  towns,  and  flowers  at  various  feafons. 
The  ftrong  perennial  roots,  with  fmooth  fibres,  are  formed 
of  hard  polifhed  runners,  fhooting  horizontally  to  a great 
extent  in  the  fand,  and  clothed  with  the  permanent  fheathing 
bafes  of  the  rigid,  pungent,  glaucous,  hairy  leaves.  Flower- 
ing Jlems  a fpan  high,  more  or  lefs,  leafy.  Spikes  from 
three  to  five,  fhorter  than  in  the  laft,  their  common  ftalks 
zigzag  and  angular,  but  not  winged.  Flowers  folitary,  al- 
ternate, clofe-preffed,  at  one  fide  only.  Calyx  of  two  nearly 
equal  lanceolate  valves,  almoft  as  long  as  the  oorolla , which 
is  compreffed,  polifhed  and  beardlefs.  Mr.  Brown  notices 
the  rudiment  of  a fecond  Jloret,  in  the  form  of  a naked 
brittle,  at  the  bafe  of  the  inner  valve  of  the  corolla.  This 
grafs  was  perceived  by  Mr.  Lambert,  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc. 
v.  7.  309,  to  be  no  other  than  the  A grafts  linearis  of 
Koenig,  Retzius,  and  Willdenow,  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  375,  the 
Durva  of  the  Hindoos,  which  the  late  Sir  William  Jones, 
in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  has  celebrated 
for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and  its  fweetnefs 
and  nutritious  quality  as  patture  for  cattle.  We  cannot  but 
remark  what  extraordinary  celebrity  is  attached,  every  now 
and  then,  to  one  grafs  or  other,  and  how  their  fame  paffes 
away  “ like  the  morning  cloud,”  while  the  beft  graziers 
fcarcely  know  perhaps,  better  than  their  fat  cattle,  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  the  common  never-failing  herbage,  to 
which  they  are  both  fo  much  indebted.  It  is  but  juftice 
however  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Sir  William  Jones,  to 
mention,  that  the  very  Panicum  in  queftion  appears  to  be, 
as  Dr.  Siblhorp  judged,  the  real  of  Diofcorides, 

which  that  ancient  botanift  deferibes  as  having  “pointed 
creeping  fhcots,  throwing  out  fweet  roots  from  their  joints  ; 
and  pointed,  hard,  broad  leaves,  like  a fmall  kind  of  reed, 
which  are  the  food  of  cattle.”  This  defeription  is  very 
charafteriftic  ; and  the  grafs  is  called  by  the  modern  Greeks, 
on  all  whofe  coafts  it  abounds,  either  aygaij-w  or  ayfSa,. 

Seftion  2.  Flowers  panicled. 

P.  repens.  Panicled  Creeping  Panick-grafs.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  87.  Willd.  n.  45.  Ait.  n.  18.  Sm.  FI.  Grxc. 
Sibth.  v.  1.  43.  t.  61.  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  2.  6.  t.  no. — 

Panicle  with  ltiff  upright  branches.  Leaves  divaricated. 
Root  creeping. — Native  of  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  Le- 
vant ; gathered  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  near  Platania  in  Crete, 
flowering  in  June ; by  Mr.  Schlanbufch  about  30  miles 
fouth  of  Naples ; and  by  Brouflonet  and  Desfontaines  at 
Algiers.  It  is  faid  in  Hort.  Kew.  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  The  root  is  perennial,  creeping  to  a very  great 
extent,  and  by  no  means  annual.  It  throws  out  copious 
fibres  from  its  joints,  and  many  afeendteg^rmr,  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  high,  fimple,  fmooth,  clothed  with  nume- 
rous, fpreading,  rather  ftiff  leaves,  whofe  margins  and  long 
fheaths  are  fringed  with  hairs,  but  their  under  fide  is  very 
fmooth  to  the  touch.  Panicles  terminal,  rather  ciofe,  of 
numerous,  upright,  zigzag,  rough-edged,  repeatedly  fub- 
divided,  flender  branches  ; bearing  a number  of  folitary,  up- 
right, fmooth  Jlowers.  The  glumes  are  ovate,  tumid, 
ribbed.  Anthers  yellow.  Stigmas  purple,  beautifully  fea- 
thered, cylindrical.  We  are  not  informed  whether  the 
grain  or  the  herbage  be  the  objeft  of  culture  in  this  plant. 

P.  miliaceum.  Millet  Panick-grafs,  or  true  Millet  feed. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  86.  Willd.  n.  49.  Ait.  11.  19.  Holt 
Gram.  Auftr.  v.  2.  16.  t.  20.  (Milium;  Matth.  Valgr. 
v.  1.  367.  M.  femine  luteo  vel  albo  ; Bauh.  Theatr.  502.) — 
Panicle  loofe  and  flaccid.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  hairy. 
Glumes  pointed,  ribbed. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Cul- 
tivated from  time  immemorial  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  for  the 


fake  of  its  feeds,  which  are  among  the  more  delicate,  though 
not  the  mod  nutritious,  kinds  of  grain.  Small  birds  are 
very  fond  of  thefe  feeds,  and  the  crop  therefore  requires 
ftridt  vigilance  while  ripening.  It  is  fown  in  the  fpring. 
The  root  is  annual.  Stem  four  or  five  feet  high.  Leaves 
pale,  broadifh  ; their  Iheaths  ribbed,  dotted,  clothed  with 
long,  fpreading  or  deflexed,  hairs.  Panicle  terminal,  lax 
and  fpreading,  of  innumerable,  flender,  compound,  angular, 
rough-edged  branches.  Flowers  larger  shan  in  the  laft, 
tumid,  fmooth,  ribbed,  awnlefs,  a little  drooping.  Co- 
vering of  the  feed  exquifitely  polifhed. 

P.  latifolium.  Broad-leaved  American  Panick-grafs. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  86.  Willd.  n.  62.  Ait.  n.  21.  (Milium 
virginianu'm  lato  brevique  folio  ; Morif.  feft.  8.  t.  y.  f.  4.) — 
Lateral  branches  of  the  panicle  limply  racemofe.  Leavas 
ovato-lanceolate,  finely  fringed  at  the  bafe.  Outer  glumes 
obtufe,  ftrongly  furrowed,  hairy.— Native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  whence  Kalm  fent  it  to  Linnaeus.  This  is  pe- 
rennial and  hardy  in  our  climate,  flowering  late  in  autumn. 
The  very  broad  leaves,  almoft  heart-fhaped  at  their  bafe, 
where  they  are  finely  and  denfely  fringed,  mark  this  fpecies  ; 
their  fheaths  are  tight  and  fmooth.  Panicle  wavy,  loofely 
fpreading,  its  branches  angular,  but  fcarcely  rough;  the 
lateral  ones,  for  the  molt  part,  Amply  racemofe,  with  dif- 
tent  Jlowers,  on  flender  Italks  of  various  lengths.  The 
glumes  are  turgid,  ovate,  obtufe;  the  outer  ones  very 
ftrongly  ribbed  and  furrowed,  clothed  with  lhort  hairs  ; the 
inner  highly  polifhed,  and  perfeftly  even. 

P.  oryzoides.  Rice-like  Panick-grafs.  Swartz  Ind. 
Occ.  162.  Willd.  n.  65.  (Milium  indicum  arundinaceo 
caule ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  104.) — Panicle  nearly  fimple, 
erect.  Leaves  ovato-lanceolate  ; their  fheaths  finely  fringed 
at  the  fummit.  Glumes  acute,  all  fmooth  and  even ; the 
outer  ones  obfeurely  ribbed. — Native  of  mountainous  fhady 
places,  in  the  fouth  of  Jamaica,  according  to  Dr.  Swartz, 
whofe  obfeure  reference  to  SI  'ane  leads  us  to  fuppofe  this  is 
the  plant  the  latter  intended  under  the  above  name,  which 
he  fays  is  “ planted  every  where  in  Jamaica,  yielding  very 
great  increafe.  It  is  thought  to  nourifh  little,  and  to  be 
aftringent  as  rice.”  Linnaeus,  who  had  a fpecimen  from 
Browne’s  herbarium,  confounded  it,  at  the  fuggeftion  of 
Solander,  with  latifolium,  from  which  the  prefent  fpecies 
widely  differs,  in  having  Jlowers  three  times  as  large,  with 
perfeClly  fmooth,  even,  pointed  glumes. 

P.  clandeftinum.  Sheath-flowered  Panick-grafs.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  86,  excluding  the  fynonym.  Willd.  n.  66 — Pa- 
nicles fimple,  concealed  in  the  hairy  fheaths  of  the  heart- 
fhaped  leaves.-  Native  of  Pennfylvania,  from  whence  Kalm 
communicated  it  to  Linnaeus.  The  latter  greatly  errs  in 
quoting  a fynonym  of  Sloane,  which  evidently  belongs  to 
his  own  Cenchrus  granular  is.  We  can  indeed  find  no  figure 
of  the  prefent  fpecies,  nor  have  we  feen  it  but  in  the  Lm- 
ntean  herbarium.  The  fern  is  very  much  blanched,  round, 
purplifh,  fmooth  and  polifhed.  Leaves  about  three  inches 
long  and  one  broad,  alternate,  fpreading,  heart-fhaped  and  mi- 
nutely crenate  at  the  bafe,  flat,  tapering  gradually  into  a fharp 
point ; fmooth  on  both  fides,  finely  ftriated,  paler  beneath : 
Jheaths  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves,  rather  inflated,  ribbed, 
befprinkled  with  cartilaginous  umbilicated  tubercles,  as  in 
P . fanguinale,  many  of  which  bear  horizontally  prominent 
briftly  hairs.  Within  the  fheaths  of  feveral  of  the  tipper- 
raoft  leaves  are  completely  concealed  folitary,  fimple  panicles , 
or  rather  clutters,  of  but  few  'Jlowers,  whofe  outer  glumes 
are  ribbed,  ovate,  obtufe  and  awnlefs,  fcarcely  hairy  or 
downy.  The  glumes  do  indeed  greatly  refemble  thofe  of 
P.  latifolium,  to  which  Linnaeus  confiders  this  plant  nearlv 
allied. 
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allied.  The  (heaths  of  the  leaves  however,  as  well  as  the 
inflorefcence , are  very  unlike  that  fpecies. 

P.  arborefcens.  Tree  Panick-grafs.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  87. 
Willd.  n.  67.  Ait.  n.  22. — Stem  arborefcent,  very  much 
branched,  fmooth.  Leaves  heart-lhaped-oblong,  crenate, 
fomewhat  fringed,  with  fmooth  fheaths.  Panicles  capillary, 
level-topped,  many-flowered.  Glumes  elliptical ; the  outer 
ones  ribbed. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Said  to  have  been 
fent  to  Kew  garden  in  1776,  by  M.  Thouin  ; flowering  in 
the  ftove  in  March  and  April.  We  know  neither  figure  nor 
defcription  of  this,  except  that  Linmeus  fays  it  vies  in 
height  with  the  moll  lofty  trees,  though  the Jlcm  is  fcarcely 
thicker  than  a goofe-quill.  That  part,  in  his  fpecimens,  is 
very  much  branched  and  divaricated,  round,  fmooth,  highly 
p'diflied,  (lender,  but  hard  and  rigid,  with  many  knotty 
joints,  and  hard  fcaly  buds,  from  whence  the  copious  lateral 
(hoots  are  produced.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  pointed, 
three  or  four  inches  long, . fcar.cely  one  broad  ; ovate  at  the 
bafe,  but  much  contrafted,  almofl  into  a (hort  footftalk,  be- 
fore they  join  the  (heaths,  as  well  as  very  hairy  there  at  the 
back,  though  otherwife  naked,  or  merely  roughifli  to  the 
touch.  The  Jbeaths  are  tight,  hard,  fmooth  and  pohflied, 
crowned  with  a tuft  of  bridles.  In  the  younger  or  flower- 
ing branches,  the  leaves  are  larger,  with  lefs  elongation  of 
the  contracted  part  at  their  bafe.  Panicles  terminal,  on  long 
(talks,  with  repeatedly  fubdivided,  long,  capillary,  fmooth- 
ifh,  level-topped  branches,  bearing  numerous,  fmall,  upright, 
folitary flowers , whofe  glumes  are  elliptical  and  naked  ; the 
outer  ones  ribbed  ; that  which  enclofes  the  feed  highly  po- 
liftied.  We  are  not  certain  of  our  two  Linnaean  fpecimens 
belonging  to  the  fame  fpecies,  a3  only  one  of  them  has 
flowers , and  the  leaves  differ  as  above  mentioned,  as  well  as 
in  being  more  har(h,  with  larger  (lipulaceous  bridles,  in  the 
barren  fpecimer..  The  younger  branches  moreover  are 
driated,  and  not  fo  finely  poliflied.  Both  however  are 
marked,  and  confidered  as  the  fame,  by  Linnaeus. 

P.  divaricatum.  Straddling  Panick-grafs.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  86.  Willd.  n.  80.  Ait.  n.  25.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr. 
v.  1.  10.  t.  25. — Stem  arborefcent,  very  much  branched, 
divaricated,  fmooth.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  with 
fmooth  (heaths.  Panicles  rigid,  compound,  divaricated. 
Glumes  obovate,  tumid;  the  outer  ones  ribbed. — Native  of 
Jamaica  ; flowering  in  our  doves  in  fummer.  The  flem 
agrees  in  habit  with  the  lafl,  and  is  perennial,  climbing  ap- 
parently to  a great  height  if  it  meets  with  fupport ; the 
branches  copious,  fpreading,  leafy,  round,  fmooth  and  po- 
lifhed.  Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
wide,  lanceolate,  acute,  driated,  fmooth,  except  at  the 
edges,  dark  green  ; their  Jbeaths  much  (horter  than  the 
leaves,  ribbed,  naked,  a little  fwelling  ; each  crowned  with 
a (hort,  membranous,  fringed  flipu/a.  Panicles  terminal, 
ereft,  twice  compound,  with  alternate,  divaricated,  rigid, 
angular,  zigzag  branches,  roughilh  at  the  edges.  Flowers 
five  times  as  big  as  the  lad  and  much  fewer,  being  the  fize 
of  a grain  of  wheat,  bent  to  one  fide,  obovate,  poli(hed  ; 
their  outer  glumes  ribbed.  Sometimes  the  glumes  all  affume 
a black  or  dark  purple  colour. 

We  have  received  from  M.  Delile,  a celebrated  French 
botanifi  and  traveller,  many  fpecimens  of  this  genus  which 
appear  to  be  nondefcript.  Of  thefe  fome  are  the  produce 
of  North  America,  others  of  Egypt,  and  feveral  of  them 
very  curious.  They  may  probably  have  been  publi(hed  at 
Paris,  fince  the  fpecimens  reached  us,  and  therefore  we 
(hall  not  venture  on  their  particular  determination  here. 
Michaux  has  alfo  many  fpecies  unknown  to  us.  All  thefe, 
added  to  the  New  Holland  ones  of  Mr.  Brown  above-men- 
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tioned,  will  perhaps  extend  the  fpecies  of  Pamcum  to  about 
130  in  all. 

Panicum,  in  Agriculture,  a genus  oi  grades  of  which 
there  are  feveral  fpecies,  but  none  of  which  can  be  culti- 
vated,  except  for  bird-feed. 

PANIEFOULE,  in  Geography , a lake  of  Africa,  in 
Hoval,  which  communicates  with  the  Senegal.  N.  lat. 
1 6°  40'. 

PANIGAROLA,  Jerome,  in  Biography , an  Italian 
prelate,  and  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  preachers  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Milan,  of  a noble  family,  in 
1548.  At  a very  early  age  he  difcovered  great  genius  and 
abilities,  and  befides  an  uncommon  facility  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  he  pofleffed  furprifing  powers  of  memory, 
which  enabled  him  to  retain  whatever  he  learned.  Being 
fent  to  the  univerfity  at  Pavia  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  a 
few  months  by  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs  in  learning, 
though  it  was,  at  the  fame  time,  a matter  of  great  regret, 
that  he  rendered  himfelf  notorious  for  his  irregularities  and 
turbulent  fpirit.  No  difturbance  ever  occurred  in  the  univer- 
fity, but  Panigarola  would  be  found  deeply  concerned  in 
it  ; and  fcarcely  a night  paffed,  in  which,  at  the  head  of 
pupils  from  Milan,  he  was  not  engaged  in  quarrels  and 
battles  with  the  ftudents  from  Placentia,  Pavia,  or  fome 
other  place.  At  length  his  exceffes  became  fo  great,  that 
the  fenate  of  Milan  ordered  his  father  to  withdraw  him 
from  Pavia.  He  was  now  fent  to  Bologna,  where,  for  fome 
time,  he  rendered  himfelf  equally  notorious  for  his  ill  con- 
duct, and  for  the  licentious  example  which  he  gave  to  his 
contemporaries.  Suddenly  an  entire  change  took  place  in 
his  mind,  and  he  exprefled  a (Irong  inclination  for  em- 
bracing the  monadic  life.  He  accordingly  took  the  habit 
of  St.  Francis  at  Florence  in  1567,  when  he  was  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  His  whole  delight  now  confided  in  the 
mod  regular  and  pundual  obfervance  of  the  duties  of  the 
cloider,  and  in  affiduous  fludy.  In  the  year  1570,  the  pcr- 
fon  appointed  to  preach  the  Lent  fermons  was  fuddenly 
taken  ill,  and  Panigarola  was  appointed  his  fubditute.  The 
difplay  of  his  eloquence  on  this  occafion  obtained  for  him  the 
highefl  reputation.  From  this  moment,  wherever  he  appeared 
in  the  pulpit  admiring  crowds  of  all  ranks  attended.  Pope 
Pius  V.  heard  him,  and  was  aftonifhed  ; but  thinking  that  fo 
young  a man  flood  in  need  of  a more  perfcft  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facred  fcriptures,  and  the  fathers,  than  it  was 
pofiible  he  could  have  acquired  fo  foon,  recommended  it  to 
him  to  devote  fome  time  to  clofe  fludy.  He  accordingly 
went  to  France  for  this  purpofe,  and  attended  the  pro- 
feffors  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  Upon  his  return  to 
Italy  his  celebrity  was  fo  great,  that  there  was  no  church 
(ufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  crowds  who  were  at- 
tracted by  his  preaching,  and  when  he  was  upon  a journey, 
he  could  fcarcely  pafs  through  any  city  or  town,  without 
being,  in  a manner,  compelled  to  preach.  In  1586  he  was 
confecrated  at  Rome  titular  bi(hop  of  Chryfopolis,  and 
appointed  coadjutor  to  the  bifhop  of  Ferrara  ; but  in  lefs 
than  three  months  he  received  an  order  to  quit  Ferrara, 
and  the  duchy,  a difgrace  which  he  attributed  to  the  in- 
trigues of  a mmifler  jealous  of  his  renown,  who  perfuaded 
the  duke  that  he  betrayed  the  fecrets  of  the  date  to  car- 
dinal Ferdinand  de  Medici.  Under  thefe  circumdances  he 
was  received  with  great  kindnefs  by  pope  Sixtus  V.  who 
appointed  him  to  preach  at  St.  Peter’s  in  the  year  1587. 
In  1589  he  was  fent  by  the  fame  pontifl'  into  France  to  en- 
courage the  party  of  the  league  againfl  Henry  IV.  He  was 
prefent  at  the  fiege  of  Pans,  and  employed  all  his  eloquence 
in  animating  the  citizens  to  fubmit  cheerfully  to  the  priva- 
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tions  and  mifertes  which  they  fuffered  during  the  memorable 
blockade  of  that  p'ace.  He  died  in  1594,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-fix.  As  an  author,  his  moll  celebrated  produftions 
confift  of  feveral  volumes  of  fermons,  in  Latin  and  Italian  : 
befides  thefe  he  publifhed  many  other  theological  pieces, 
thefes,  ora  ions,  and  poems;  alfo  “ Paraphrafi  fopra  De- 
metrio  Falerio,  &c.”  confiding  of  a learned  commentary  upon 
the  treatife  of  Demetrius  Ph.ilereus  on  eloquence.  Moreri. 

PANIGENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  on  this  Ode 
of  the  Ganges,  and  on  a gulf  of  this  river,  between  Paluga 
and  Conagera.  Ptolemy. 

PANIONIA,  TTaviima,  in  Antiquity,  a feflival  in  honour 
of  Neptune,  celebrated  by  a concourfc  of  people  from  all  the 
cities  of  Ionia. 

One  thing  is  remarkable  in  this  fedival,  that  if  the  bull 
offered  in  facrifice  happened  to  bellow,  it  was  accounted  an 
omen  of  divine  favour  ; becaufe  that  found  was  thought  to 
be  acceptable  to  Neptune. 

PANIS,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bandi,  near  the  coaft  of  Africa.  N. 
lat.  50. 

Panis,  a tribe  cf  Indians,  120  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Platta,  or  Shallow  river,  a wedern  branch  of  the 
Miffouri.  This  tribe  numbers  700  warriors,  in  four  neigh- 
bouring villages.  They  hunt  but  little,  and  have  few  fire- 
arms. They  are  often  at  war  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  St.  Fe,  near  which  is  the  place  of  their  abode. 

Panis  (Sf  cerevif ee  ajjifa,  in  Law.  See  Assisa. 

Panis  & cerevifis  emendatio.  See  Emendatio. 

Panis  Dtemonum , in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by 
authors  to  a fort  of  coarfe  done,  common  in  Sweden,  and 
fome  other  places,  and  ufually  found  in  roundifh,  but  fome- 
what  flatted  maffes,  refembfing  a loaf  in  form. 

PANIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of  Eu- 
rope, oh  the  coad  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus. 

PAN1US,  or  Paneus,  a mountain  of  Syria,  which 
formed  part  of  mount  Libanus,  and  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  fituated  the  town  of  Paneus. 

PANKE,  in  Botany,  a name,  as  we  prefume,  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  publilhed  by  Feuillee,  and  adopted  by  Molina, 
though  the  latter  has  transferred  it  from  the  original  plant 
of  Feuillee,  which  is  a Gunnera,  to  a totally  didinft  genus, 
termed  by  that  author  Llaupanke.  Willdenow  has  retained 
this  name,  and  thus  it  has  found  a place  in  a popular 
work,  which  wc  greatly  lament,  the  word  being,  accord- 
ing to  evsry  found  principle,  inadmiflible. — Molin.  Chil. 
(the  German  edition  according  to  Willd.)  119.  Wilid.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  2.  486. — Clafs  and  order,  Enneandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  near  Boccenia  ? 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-cleft.  Corolla  bell-fhaped,  four- 
cleft.  Capfule  of  two  valves,  with  one  feed. 

1.  P.tinfloria. — “Leaves  flalked,  five-lobed.” — Native 
of  moid  ficuations  on  the  mountains  of  Chili. — Root  peren- 
jiial.  Leaves  five-lobed,  ferrated,  five-ribbed,  papillary, 
downy,  pulpy,  permanent.  Footjlalks  round,  prickly,  half 
a foot  long.  Clujler  terminal.  Flowers  very  numerous,  on 
partial  dalks.  Willd  after  Molina. 

Juffieu  fays,  Gen.  452,  that  the  jlem  is  five  feet  high, 
with  three  or  four  leaves  at  the  top. 

2.  P . fonchifolia.  Willd.  n.  a.  (Llaupanke  ampliffimo 
Sonchi  folio;  Fenill.  Peruv.  v.  2.  742.  t.  31.) — Leaves 
lyrate,  clafping  the. Hem.  — Found  by  Feuillee  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Chili.  The  root  is  faid  to  be  perennial,  tapering. 
Stem  herbaceous,  three  feet  high,  fimple,  round,  leafy. 
Leaves  a foot  long,  lyrate,  obtufe,  flightly  wavy,  and  finely 
toothed  or  crenate  ; their  lobes  rounded,  clofe,  lying  over 
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each  other,  finely  downy,  reticulated  with  veins  ; their  bafe 
oblong,  clafping  the  ftem  ; midrib  Itrong  and  convex  ; the 
under  fide  paled.  Clujler  terminal,  erect,  bra&eated,  many- 
flowered.  Flowers  crimfon,  the  lowermod  a Ittile  remote, 
and  of  fix  petals  or  rather  fegments,  the  red  of  but  four ; 
each  fegment  is  oval,  about  half  an  ,nch  long,  with  a 
violet  fpot  in  the  middle.  Stamens,  according  to  Feuillee, 
only  equal  in  number  to  the  petal",  or  rather  fegments  of 
the  flower.  There  i"  a difagreemtnt  between  his  account 
and  the’  clafs,.  as  well  as  chara&er,  indicated  by  Molina. 
This  fpecies  is  ufed  in  dyeing  black.  It  alfo  ferves  to  dop 
the  bleeding  of  the  piles,  when  immoderate,  as  well  as  to 
relieve  the  pain  of  that  complaint ; the  qualities  of  the 
herb  being,  as  it  feems,  adnngent. 

For  the  Panke  of  Feuillee,  a very  different  genus,  fee 
Gunnera,  fp.  2. 

PANKINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Kolivan  ; 68  miles  N.W.  of  Biilk. 

PANKIRA,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Baglana  ; 12 
miles  N.  of  Saler  Mouler. 

PANICLIER,  a town  of  Curdidan,  in  the  government 
of  Van,  on  the  lake  Van  ; 2j  miles  E.  of  Aklat. 

PANKOVA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutflc,  on  the  Him;  56  miles  W.  of  Orlenga. 

PANLANG,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire,  on  the 
Rangoon  branch  of  the  Irrawaddy,  from  which  the  Ran- 
goon is  frequently  called  the  Panlang-mioup.  This  was  once 
a place  of  confiderable  magnitude,  and  is  now  of  fome  im- 
portance ; 16  miles  N.W.  of  Rangoon. 

PANNAGE,  Pan  age,  or  Pawnage,  are  ufed  in  our 
law-books,  &c.  for  the  malt  of  woods  ; as  of  beech,  acorns, 
&c. 

As  alfo  for  the  running  and  feeding  of  fwine,  or  other 
cattle,  in  foreds. 

And  for  the  money  taken  by  the  agidors  for  the  fame. 

PANNAGIUM  Liberum,  or  Free  Pannage,  was  a liberty 
of  free  running  of  fwine  in  certain  forefls  or  woods,  granted 
by  privilege  to  certain  private  perfons,  and  feveral  religious 
houfes. 

Linwood  defines  pannagium,  by  “ pafius  pecorum  in  ne- 
moribus,  & in  filvis,  utpote  de  glandibus.  & aliis  fru&ibus 
arborum  fylvedrium,  quarum  fruAus  alitcr  non  folent  col- 
ligi.”  It  is  alfo  mentioned,  20 Car  II.  “ Quifque  villanus 
liabens  decern  porcos  dat  unum  porcum  de  pannagio  by 
which  it  appears  that  one  hog  in  ten  was  given  for  the  pan- 
nage. 

PANNAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in 
the  country  of  Allahabad;  30  miles  E.S.E.  of  Chatter- 
pour.  N.  lat.  240  48'.  E.  long.  8o°  28'. 

PANNEL,  in  Law.  See  Panel. 

Pannel,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  denotes  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar  or  perfon  who  takes  his  trial  before  the  court  of  judi- 
ciary for  fome  crime. 

Pannel,  or  Panel,  in  Joinery,  &c.  a tympan,  or  fquare 
piece  of  wainfeot,  fometimes  carved,  framed,  or  grooved  in 
a large  piece,  between  two  mounters  or  upright  pieces,  and 
two  traverfes  or  crofs  pieces. 

Hence  alfo  pannels  or  panes  of  glafs,  are  compartiments 
or  pieces  of  glafs  of  various  forms ; fquare,  hexagonal,  &c. 

Pannel,  in  Mafonry,  denotes  one  of  the  faces  of  a hewn 
done. 

Pannel,  in  Rural  Economy,  a low  duffed  faddle. 

Pannels  of  a Saddle,  the  two  cufhions  or  holders,  filled 
with  cow,  deer,  or  horfe  hair,  and  placed  under  the  faddle 
on  each  fide,  fo  as  to  touch  the  horfe’6  body,  and  prevent 
the  bows  from  galling  or  hurting  the  back. 
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PA.NNELA,  Old,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan, in  Vifiapour  ; 12  miles  E.  of  Merritch. 

Pannela,  New,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour; 
22  miles  W.  of  Merritch.  N.  lat.  7 3'.  E.  long.  740  58'. 

PANNERBARY,  a town  of  Bengal ; 8 miles  N.E.  of 
Goragot. 

PANNI,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata  ; 9 miles  S. 
of  Trcja. 

PANNICULUS  AniPOSOS,  in  Anatomy,  the  ftratum  of 
fat  placed  under  the  flcin.  See  Cellular  Subfiance,  and 
Membrane,  Cellular. 

PANNICULUS  Carno/us,  in  Comparative  Anatomy,  a thin 
fubcutaneous  ftratum  of  mufcular  fibres  in  animals,  to  which 
there  is  no  correfponding  ftru&ure  in  the  human  fubjeft. 
See  Mammalia. 

PANNIER,  in  Architecture.  See  Corbel. 

PANNIPUT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  country  of  Delhi  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Delhi.  N.  lat. 
290  2J'.  E.  long.  771  10'. 

PANNONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fituated  in 
the  interior  of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  between  Gortyna  and 
GnofTus.  Ptolemy. 

PANNONIA,  a large  province  of  Europe,  which  was 
known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Auguftus.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  W.  by  Noricum, 
o«  the  E.  by  the  Danube  as  far  as  its  junftion  with  the 
Savus,  near  Mafia,  and  on  the  S.  it  extended  as  far  as  II- 
lyricum.  The  principal  fivers  of  Pannonia  were  the  Da- 
nube, the  Dravus,  and  the  Savus,  which  difcharged  them- 
felves  into  the  Danube,  the  Dravus  E.  of  Murfa,  and  the 
Savus  a little  to  the  S.  of  Sirmium.  It  was  during  the  war 
of  Auguftus  with  the  Japydes  and  the  Dalmatians  that  the 
Roman  arms  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Pannonians. 
But  it  became  a Roman  province  under  Tiberius.  In  the 
time  of  Antonine,  Pannonia  was  divided  into  fuperior  and 
inferior,  the  reparation  being  made  by  the  river  Arrabo 
( Raab)  : one  of  thefe  divifions  was  called  Pannonia  prima, 
and  the  other  Pannonia  fecunda.  The  more  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Pannonia  were  the  Scordifci  and  Taurifci,  who 
. were  in  their  origin  Gauls.  Ptolemy  affigns  to  this  country 
a great  number  of  places  ; but  none  of  them  appear  to  be 
very  confiderable.  This  country  was  occupied  by  a femi- 
barbarous  people,  when  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  conquered 
it  : but  they  foon  afterwards  revolted,  and  Alexander  re- 
conquered them.  The  Gauls,  under  the  condu&  of  Bren- 
nus  and  Belgius,  forcibly  transferred  it  to  Ptolemy,  brother 
of  the  king  of  Macedon.  Caefar  gained  a fettlement  in 
part  of  it,  and  paffed  to  it  acrofs  the  mountain,  hence 
called  “Alpes  Juliae.”  Tiberius,  as  we  have  faid,  added 
Pannonia  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  it  continued  tributary 
to  the  Romans  till  the  fall  of  their  empire.  It  afterwards 
became  fubjeft  to  the  Goths,  and  then  to  the  Huns,  from 
whom  Hungary  is  faid  to  have  derived  its  name. 

PANNONICA  Bolus,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name 
by  which  Kentman,  and  fome  others,  have  called  the  earth 
more  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  bolus  Toccavienfis. 

PANNONIUS,  Janus,  in  Biography , a modern  Latin 
poet,  born  in  1434,  was  a native  of  Hungary.  He  tra- 
velled into  Italy  for  inftruftion  in  polite  literature,  in  which 
he  excelled,  and  for  the  fpread  of  which  he  felt  fo  much 
ardour,  that  he  ufed  every  effort  to  promote  the  ftudy  of 
it  in  his  own  country.  He  was  railed  to  the  fee  of  Funf- 
kirchen,  in  Lower  Hungary,  where  he  died  in  1472.  He 
was  diftinguilhed  for  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  compofed  a variety 
of  poems,  which  were  printed  feparately,  and  alfo  in  the 


“ Deliciae  Poetarum  Hungarorum.”  An  edition  of  them  was 
publifhed  at  Utrecht  fo  lately  as  1784,  in  two  volumes  Svo. 

PANNUNAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Karieh  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Maltoy. 

PANNUS,  derived  from  -ra-avoc,  a web,  a Latin  wordfig- 
nifying  cloth,  web,  See. 

Pannus,  in  Medicine,  a difeafe  of  the  eye,  popularly 
called  the  web. 

The  pannus  is  an  excrefcence  arifing  on  the  adnata  or 
conjunftiva,  lefs  hard  and  membranous  than  the  unguis ; 
and  reprefenting  a web,  or  plexus  of  little  veins  fwelled  with 
blood. 

Its  caufe  is,  an  obftruftion  of  the  blood  in  the  minute 
veffels  of  that  tunic. 

Its  cure  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ophthalmia. 

A chief  difference  is,  that,  in  the  unguis,  the  mem- 
branous excrefcence  only  covers  part  of  the  eye,  after  the 
manner  of  a nail ; whereas  in  the  pannus  it  covers  the 
whole. 

PANNYA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 45  miles 
W.  of  Nagore. 

PANNYALLUM-Crutch,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Tinevelly  ; 15  miles  S E.  of  Coilpetta. 

PANOCHItE,  a name  by  which  fome  chirurgical  au- 
thors call  buboes  in  the  groin. 

PANOMI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Macedonia  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Saloniki. 

PANOMPHALUS,  nxvopQoao;,  in  Mythology,  a defigna- 
tion  given  to  Jupiter,  becaufe  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
original  author  of  all  forts  of  divination,  having  the  books 
of  fate,  and  out  of  them  revealing  either  more  or  lefs,  as  he 
pleafed,  to  inferior  daemons. 

PANOPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt, 
in  the  Thebaid,  and  the  capital  of  the  Panopolite  nome. 
PANOPSIA,  n«.»o±ix,  in  Antiquity.  See  Pyanepsia. 
PANORAMA  is  a pifture  exhibiting  a fucceflion  of 
objefts,  fuch  as  may  be  by  the  rays  of  light  intercepted  by 
the  furface  of  a hollow  fphere  or  cylinder,  from  all  points 
of  external  objefts  to  the  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  fphere,  or 
at  a fixed  point  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

Panoramic  Projection  is  the  method  of  forming  a pano- 
rama from  the  geometrical  confideration  of  the  properties  of 
vifion. 

In  the  following  principles  of  the  panorama,  the  furface 
on  which  obje&s  are  fuppofed  to  be  reprefented  is  that  of  a 
cylinder ; though  a fphere  may  be  confidered  ftill  more  per- 
fect, as  its  furface  is  every  where  equally  diftant  from  the 
eye,  but  a cylindric  furface  is  more  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  delineation  ; and  if  the  obje&s  are  not  very  diftant 
from  the  interfeftion  of  a plane  pafling  through  the  eye 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  diftortion  will  not  be  per- 
ceptible. We  premife  the  following  definitions. 

1 . The  cylindric  furface  on  which  objefts  are  to  be  re- 
prefented, is  called  alfo  the  panoramic  furface  ; and  the  pic- 
ture formed  is  called  a panoramic  view,  or  panoramic 
picture. 

2.  The  point  of  fight  is  the  place  where  the  organ  of 
vifion  is  placed,  in  order  to  receive  the  impreffion  of  the 
images  of  the  objefts  on  the  panoramic  picture. 

3.  An  original  obje&  is  any  objeft  in  nature,  or  an  object 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  exift  in  a given  pofition  and  dif- 
tance,  as  a point,  line,  or  folid. 

4.  An  original  plane  is  the  plane  on  which  original  obje&s 
are  fuppofed  to  be  placed. 

5.  The  point  where  an  indefinite  original  line  cuts  the 
pifture,  is  called  the  interfe&ion  of  that  original  line. 

6.  The  line  on  the  picture  where  an  original  plane  meets 
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or  interfedts  it,  is  called  the  interfedtion  of  that  original 
plane. 

7.  A line  drawn  through  the  point  of  fight  parallel  to 
an  original  line,  is  called  the  parallel  of  that  original  line. 

8.  A plane  palling  through  the  point  of  fight  parallel  to 
any  original  plane,  is  called  the  parallel  of  that  original 
plane. 

9.  A furface  of  rays  is  that  which  proceeds  from  an  ori- 
ginal line,  or  from  any  line  of  the  original  objedt,  by  rays 
from  all  points  of  that  line  terminating  in  the  eye.  If  the 
line  in  the  original  objedt  be  ftraight,  the  furface  of  rays 
is  called  a plane  of  rays,  optic  plane,  or  vifual  plane. 

10.  When  the  rays  proceed  from  one  or  more  furfaces  of 
an  original  plane,  the  whole  is  called  a pyramid  of  rays,  or 
optic  pyramid  ; and  if  the  bafe  is  circular,  it  is  called  a cone 
of  rays,  vifual  cone,  or  optic  cone. 

In  every  kind  of  projedtion  from  a given  point,  the  pro- 
jedtion of  a ftraight  line  upon  any  furface  is  the  interfedtion 
of  a plane  of  rays  with  the  furface  from  all  points  of  the 
ftraight  line  to  the  given  point.  Therefore  the  panoramic 
projedtion  of  a ftraight  line  is  the  interfedtion  of  the  cy- 
lindric  furface  and  a plane.  If  a right  cylinder  is  cut  by 
a plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  the  fedtion  is  a circle  ; if 
cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  fedtion  is  a redtangle  ; and  if 
cut  obliquely  to  the  axis,  the  fedtion  is  an  ellipfis.  If 
the  furface  of  the  cylinder  be  extended  upon  a plane  with 
the  fedtions  of  the  cyhndric  furface  and  a plane  cut  in  each 
of  the  pofitions  here  ftated,  the  fedtion  made  by  the  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  will  be  a ftraight  line  ; and  the 
fedtion  made  by  cutting  it  parallel  to  the  axis  will  alfo  be  a 
ftraight  line ; but  the  fedtion  made  by  cutting  it  obliquely 
■will  be  a curve  of  fimilar  properties  as  that  known  to  ma- 
thematicians by  the  name  of  the  finical  curve,  or  figure  of 
the  lines  ; therefore  the  projedtion  of  every  ftraight  line  in 
a plane  palling  through  the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  will  alfo  be  a ftraight  line  on  the  extended 
furface  ; and  every  ftraight  line  in  a plane  pafling  through 
the  axis  will  alfo  be  a ftraight  line  on  the  extended  furface, 
perpendicular  to  that  formed  by  the  plane  palfiug  through 
the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

The  panoramic  projedtion  of  any  ftraight  line  not  in  a 
plane  palling  through  the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  axi9,  nor 
in  a plane  pafling  through  the  axis,  is  in  the  curve  of  an 
ellipfis  ; for  in  this  cafe  the  optic  rays  which  cut  the  cylin- 
der will  neither  be  in  a plane  parallel  to  the  axis,  nor  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  it. 

The  panoramic  reprefentation  of  any  ftraight  line  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  but  not  pafling  through 
the  eye,  is  in  the  curve  of  an  ellipfis,  and  the  optic  plane 
will  be  at  rigVt  angles  to  another  plane  pafling  through  the 
axis  at  right  angles  to  the  original  line. 

In  the  panoramic  reprefentation  of  any  feries  of  parallel 
lines,  the  optic  planes  have  a common  interfedtion  in  a 
ftraight  line  pafling  through  the  eye,  and  the  common  in- 
terfedtion will  be  parallel  to  each  of  the  original  ftraight 
lines ; therefore  the  indefinite  reprefentations  will  pafs 
through  the  extremities  of  the  common  interfedtion. 

In  the  panoramic  reprefentation  of  any  feries  of  parallel 
lines  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  but  not  pafling 
through  the  eye,  the  common  interfedtion  of  the  optic 
planes  is  parallel  to  the  plane  on  which  the  original  lines  are 
fituated. 

In  the  indefinite  reprefentations  of  any  number  of  ftraight 
lines  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  vifual  planes  will  have  a com- 
mon interfedtion  in  the  axis,  and  will  divide  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  cylinder  into  portions  which  have  the  fame 
ratio  to  each  other  as  the  inclination  of  the  vifual  planes. 


If  an  original  ftraight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  be  divided 
into  portions,  the  reprefentations  of  the  portions  will  have 
the  fame  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  originals. 

If  in  any  original  plane  there  be  a feries  of  ftraight  lines 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  alfo  another  feries  of  ftraight 
lines  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  any  given  angle  with  the 
former  feries,  the  common  interfedtions  of  the  vifual  planes 
will  make  the  fame  angle  with  each  other,  which  any  line 
of  the  one  feries  makes  with  any  one  of  the  other  feries, 
and  the  common  interfedtions  will  be  in  a plane  parallel  to 
the  original  plane ; and,  therefore,  if  the  original  plane  be 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  common  interfedtions  of  the 
vifual  planes  will  alfo  be  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
Hence  the  common  interfedtions  of  vifual  planes  from  any 
two  fyftems  of  ftraight  lines,  parallel  to  any  two  ftraight 
lines  at  a given  angle  with  each  other  in  a plane  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis,  are  alfo  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  and  make  the  fame  angle  with  each  other  which  the 
two  lines  in  the  original  plane  make  with  each  other. 

11.  The  two  points  where  the  parallel  of  an  original  line 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  meet  the  panoramic  fur- 
face, are  called  the  vanilhing  points  of  that  original  line. 

12.  The  interfedtion  of  the  parallel  of  an  original  plane 
is  called  the  vanifhing  line  of  that  plane. 

13.  A ftraight  line  drawn  from  any  point  in  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder  at  right  angles  to  the  fame  to  meet  the  pano- 
ramic furface,  is  called  the  diftance  of  the  pidture. 

14.  The  centre  of  a plane  parallel  to  the  axis,  is  the  point 
where  a ftraight  line  from  the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
meets  it. 

15.  The  panoramic  centre  of  a plane  parallel  to  the  axis, 
is  the  point  where  a ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  eye  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  cuts  the  pidhire. 

16.  The  ftation  point,  is  the  point  where  the  axis  inter- 
fedts  the  original  plane. 

17.  The  centre  of  an  original  line,  is  the  point  where  a 
ftraight  line,  drawn  from  the  ftation  point  perpendicular  to 
the  original  line,  cuts  the  original  line. 

18.  The  panoramic  centre  of  an  original  line,  is  the  point 
where  a ftraight  line,  drawn  from  the  ftation  point  perpen- 
dicular to  the  original  line,  cuts  the  pidture. 

19.  The  diftance  of  an  original  plane  parallel  to  the  axis 
from  the  pidture,  is  the  ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  panora- 
mic centre  to  the  centre  of  the  original  plane. 

20.  The  diftance  of  an  original  line  from  the  pidture,  is 
the  ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  panoramic  centre  to  the 
centre  of  the  original  line. 

21.  The  diftance  of  an  original  plane,  is  the  ftraight  line 
drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  centre  of  the  original  plane. 

22.  The  diftance  of  an  original  line,  is  the  ftraight  line 
drawn  from  the  ftation  point  to  the  centre  of  the  line. 

An  original  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  panorama  has 
no  vanilhing  points. 

An  original  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  panorama 
has  twm  vanilhing  lines. 

The  vanilhing  line  of  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  panorama,  is  a circle  on  the  panoramic  pidture ; but 
if  the  panoramic  furface  be  extended  upon  a plane,  it  be- 
comes a ftraight  line. 

The  vanilhing  lines  of  all  planes  inclined  to  the  axis  are 
ellipfes,  and  when  extended  upon  a plane  become  finical 
curves,  which  are  alfo  termed  panoramic  curves,  as  being  the 
only  curve  which  the  cylindric  pidture  produces  when  deve- 
loped. 

Problem  I. 

To  deferibe  the  panoramic  curve  to  given  dimenfions.  Let 
A B 
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A B (Plate  I .Jig.  i.)  be  the  length  of  the  curve ; bifeX  A B 
in  C,  draw  C D perpendicular  to  A B ; make  C D equal 
to  the  defleXion  of  the  arc  from  the  chord  A B ; from  the 
point  C,  with  the  diftance  C D,  defcribe  the  quadrant  D E ; 
divide  the  arc  D E into  any  number  of  equal  parts  (fay  four,) 
alfodivideeitherhalf,  C B,  into  the  fame  number  (four)  of  equal 
parts;  let  /, i, g,  be  the  points  of  divifion  in  the  quadrantal 
arc;  draw  Ik,  i h,  g f,  perpendicular  to  A B,  cutting  it  at 
i,  h,f ; and  let  K,  H,  F,  be  the  points  of  divifion  in  C B ; 
draw  K L,  H I,  F G,  perpendicular  to  A B ; make  K L, 
HI,  F G,  refpeXively  equal  to  k I,  h i,  f g ; conftruX  per- 
pendiculars upon  C A in  the  fame  manner  ; through  all  the 
points  G,  I,  L,  D,  defcribe  a curve,  which  will  be  that  of 
the  panorama. 

The  curve  A D B is  that  which  would  be  found  by  cut- 
ting a femi-cvlinder,  whofe  circumference  is  A B,  at  an  alti- 
tude C D dirtant  on  the  furface  from  a plane  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  at  a quadrant’s  diftarice  from  the  point  A or  B 
in  the  extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the  plane,  perpendicular 
to  the  axis.  Therefore  the  whole  panoramic  curve  will  be 
double  the  length  of  A B ; the  other  part  being  a fimilar 
and  equal  curve  above  the  lme  A B produced,  and  confe- 
quently  a curve  of  contrary  flexure. 

The  panoramic  curve  takes  place  when  the  cylinder  is  cut 
by  a plane  at  oblique  angles  to  the  axis. 

Prob.  II. 

To  find  the  indefinite  reprefentation  of  lines  parallel  to  the 
original  plane,  in  a plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  piXure; 
given  the  height  of  the  eye,  the  interfeXion  of  the  original 
plane,  and  the  diflance  of  the  original  plane  from  the 
piXure. 

Let  P ,Jig.  2.  N ’ I,  be  the  ftation  point ; G K H 1 the  in- 
terfeXion of  the  piXure  ; and  A B a line  in  the  original  plane 
on  which  the  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  Hands. 

In  Jig.  2,  N°  J,  draw  P K,  which  make  equal  to  P K, 
N i.  In  N"  J,  draw  P O and  K iv  perpendicular  to  P K; 
make  P O equal  to  the  height  of  the  eye ; draw  O iv  pa- 
rallel to  P K;  produce  P K tor;  in  N:  1,  draw  Pr  per- 
pendicular to  A B,  cutting  A B at  r,  and  the  interfeXion 
of  the  original  plane  with  the  panoramic  furface  at  K ; make 
P r.  N 5,  equal  to  Pr,  NJ 1 : draw  rs  perpendicular  to 
K P : in  N:  5,  make  rt , tu , uv,  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
feveral  lines,  whofe  indefinite  reprefentations  are  required 
above  the  original  plane  ; produce  O iv,  meeting  rs  at  x; 
produce  K z to  meet  0;at  w;  draw  O r,  O t,  Ou,  and 
O v,  cutting  K iv  refpeXively  at  v,  x,  y,  and  z.  In  N'  2, 
make  G H equal  to  the  femi-circumference  G K H,  N 1 ; 
bifeX  G H at  w;  draw  iv  v perpendicular  to  G H ; make 
ivv,  iv  x , ivy,  and  iv  z,  refpeXively  equal  to  w v,  iv  x, 
ivy , and  iv  *,  N°  5 ; then  with  the  common  length  G H, 
and  the  deflexions  ivv,  iv x,  ivy,  and  iv  z,  defcribe  the 
curves  G v H,  GxH,  GyH,  GzH,  which  will  be  the 
envelope  of  the  reprefentation  of  the  lines  required,  and  G 
and  H will  be  their  vanilhing  points.  For  OPrx,  NJ  5, 
may  be  confidered  as  a plane  palling  along  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder ; O P the  axis,  O the  eye,  P the  Itation  point,  K <w 
a feXion  of  the  cylindric  furface,  and  Or,  O t,  O u,  and 
Ov,  vifual  rays ; and,  consequently,  the  points  v,x,y,z, 
will  be  the  reprefentations  of  r,  t,u,v,  and  fince  r,  /,  u,  v, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  centres  of  the  original  lines,  whofe 
reprefentations  are  required,  and  fince  the  optic  planes  of 
thefe  lines  cut  the  cylinder  obliquely,  the  feXions  will  be 
elliptical,  and,  confequently,  their  envelope  vnll  be  the  figure 
of  the  fines  as  here  defcribed. 


Prob.  III. 

To  defcribe  the  reprefentation  of  a line  in  a plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  giving  the  feat  of  the 
line  on  the  original  plane. 

In  N°  2,  draw  G d perpendicular  to  G H ; make  G d 
equal  to  the  defcent  or  defleXion  of  the  curve,  and  defcribe 
the  quadrantal  finical  curve  d iv,  and  div  will  be  the  repre- 
fentation of  a line  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  in  which  the 
originals  of  G v H,  G x H,  Gy  H,  and  GzH,  are  Situated. 

Prob.  IV. 

Given  the  indefinite  reprefentation  GzH,  N°  2,  of  a 
ftraight  line,  to  determine  the  finite  portion,  whofe  feat  is 

AB,  N°  1. 

Draw  P A and  P B,  N°  1 , cutting  the  interfeXion  at  a 
and  b;  make  w a,  N°  2,  equal  to  the  extenfion  of  K a,  N3 1 ; 
and  iv  b,  N°  2,  equal  to  the  extenfion  of  K b,  N3 1 ; draw 
a a'  and  bb‘,  N'  2,  perpendicular  to  G H,  cutting  the  curve 
GzH  at  a'  and  b',  and  a'  % b'  will  be  the  finite  portion 
required;  aP  y b" , a"'  x b'“ , and  a'^vb',  will  be  the  fame 
portions  of  the  indefinite  reprefentations  G y H,  GxH, 
and  G v H. 

The  following  examples  fhew  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  reprefentation  of  folid  objeXs. 

Example  1. — Let  C D E F,  Jig.  2,  N°  1,  be  the  plan  of 
a houfe,  in  contaX  with  the  piXure  at  C.  Through  the 
ftation  point  P draw  G H parallel  to  D C,  cutting  the  inter- 
feXion of  the  panoramic  piXure  in  the  points  G and  H ; 
alfo  through  P draw  K I parallel  to  ED,  or  F C,  cutting 
the  piXure  in  I and  K ; then  G and  H are  the  vanilhing 
points  of  all  lines  parallel  to  E F or  D C,  and  I and  K the 
vantfliing  points  of  all  lines  parallel  to  C F or  D E ; draw 
F P and  D P cutting  the  piXure  at / and  d.  Let  W V be 
the  ridge  of  the  building,  bifeXing  ED  at  W,  and  E C at 
V ; produce  W V to  Y,  cutting  I K at  U ; make  U Y equal 
to  the  height  of  the  houfe,  NCs  3 and  4;  and  make  the  angle 
U Y Z equal  to  half  the  vertical  angle  of  the  roof,  and  let 
Y Z cut  I K at  Z ; draw  X Q parallel  to  Y Z,  cutting  K I 
or  K I produced  at  Q ; draw  Z x parallel  to  V W ; produce 
E D to  x,  and  F C to  meet  .rZ  atT;  join  Q x and  Q T, 
which  are  the  interfeXions  of  the  optic  planes,  formed  by 
the  inclined  fide  of  the  roof,  and  the  vertical  planes  (landing 
upon  D E and  C F ; draw  I N parallel  to  P O and  O N 
parallel  to  I P.  To  find  the  inclination  of  the  optic  planes ; 
draw  P M perpendicular  to  x Q,  cutting  x Q at  »,  and  the 
panoramic  interfeXion  at  M ; from  P,  with  the  diftance  P u, 
defcribe  the  arc  u J,  cutting  P I at  J ; join  O J ; produce 
N I and  O J to  meet  each  other  in  S.  In  like  manner,  draw 
P t perpendicular  to  T Q,  cutting  T Q at  v,  and  the  pano- 
ramic interfeXion  at  t ; from  P as  a centre,  with  the  radius 
P v,  defcribe  the  arc  v iv,  cutting  IP  at  tu;  join  O iv ; 
produce  N I and  O iv  to  meet  each  other  in  R ; then  NOS 
is  the  inclination  of  the  optic  plane  whofe  interfeXion  is  Q x, 
and  N O R is  the  inclination  of  the  optic  plane  whofe  inter- 
feXion is  Q T. 

Upon  any  convenient  line  I H,  Jig.  2,  N3  6,  extend  the 
panoramic  interfeXion ; according  to  the  correfponding  places 
of  N3  1,  are  (hewn  by  fimilar  letters ; that  is,  1 1,  t G,  G d’, 
d C1,  C'/',/'  K,  and  K H,  N°  6,  would  cover  It,  t G, 
G d\  d’  C',  C' /',/'  K,  and  K H,  N°  1 . In  N9  6,  draw  / R, 
G 0,  d1  d,  C‘  c,f  f,Y^k  perpendicular  to  I H. 

In  NJ  5,  produce  KPtoa;  make  P a equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  cylinder  ; through  a draw  i 0 parallel  to  OP;  on 
P a make  P^'  equal  to  P j,  N3  1,  and  P q,  N3  5,  equal  to 
P q,  N°  I ; drawj^  and  qh,  N°'$,  perpendicular  to  P a; 

7 make 
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make  q h and  j g each  equal  to  the  height  of  the  walls,  N"s  3 
and  4;  join  O g and  O A;  produce  O g to  /,  and  O h to  », 
meeting  oi ; produce  O j and  O q to  meet  G 0 at  0 and  A. 

In  N°  6,  make  t R equal  toNR,  N°i;  Go  equal  to  G 0, 
N°  5 ; G / equal  to  G / ; K A equal  to  G A ; K i equal  to 
G i : defcribe  the  panoramic  curves  1 / K,  1 0 K ; G A H, 
G(H;  then  the  curves  I 0 K and  G A H will  cut  each  other 
at  c,  and  the  curves  I / K,  G i H,  will  cut  each  other  at  C, 
fo  that  the  points  C',  C,  c,  will  be  in  the  fame  perpendicular ; 
C c will  thus  reprefent  the  angular  line  of  the  building ; let 
the  perpendicular  d' d cut  the  curve  G i H at  D,  and  the 
curve  G A H at  </;  and  the  intercepted  portion  D d is  the 
angular  line  at  one  end ; in  like  manner,  let  the  perpendicular 
/'/cut  the  curve  I Ik  at  F,  and  the  curve  Io  K aty;  and 
the  intercepted  portion  F/  of  the  perpendicular  /'/,  is  the 
reprefentation  of  the  angular  line  at  the  other  end;  therefore 
( C D d reprefents  the  front,  and  cCF/  the  end,  exdufive 
of  the  triangular  part  adjoining  the  roof,  which  will  be 
formed  in  the  following  manner  ; make  t x and  x u equal  to 
G K each  ; defcribe  the  fame  panoramic  curve  R C x ; and 
if  the  other  femi-panoramic  curve  x v w is  defcribed,  and  if 
A K be  produced  to  v,  v will  be  the  vanifhing  point  for  the 
gable  top  ; and  if  K n be  made  equal  to  K v,  n will  be  the 
vanifhing  point  of  the  other  inclined  plane  of  the  roof  ; and 
thus  the  reprefentation  of  lines  and  planes  will  have  vanilhing 
points  and  vanifhing  lines,  as  in  the  methods  of  defcribing 
the  perfpedive  reprefentation  of  objeds  upon  a plane  fur- 
face;  and  if  the  points  d,D,c,  C,/,  F,  are  found,  and  the 
lines  c d,  CD,  and  c / C F,  are  made  ftraight  inftead  of 
being  curved  and  produced,  they  will  find  their  own  vanifh- 
ing points  in  the  line  I H ; but  more  remote  from  each  other 
than  the  points  G and  K.  What  is  here  obferved,  is 
exemplified  in  N°  7,  as  will  appear  fufficiently  clear  by  a 
little  reflexion. 

The  example  here  (hewn  is  very  diftorted,  on  account  of 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  panoramic  cylinder,  and  the  fize  of  the 
objed,  which  was  obliged  to  be  very  large,  in  order  to  give 
a clear  elucidation  of  the  principles. 

Example  2 , jig  3,  fhews  the  panoramic  reprefentation  of 
a row  of  houfes,  upon  the  furface  of  a cylinder  of  greater 
radius  than  that  of  jig.  2,  NJ  1,  where  the  pidural  objects 
appear  much  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  that  of  jig.  2 ; 
the  lines  which  form  the  roofs  are  in  this  example  repre- 
fented  ftraight,  though  in  reality  they  are  curves,  as  a great 
deal  of  trouble  is  faved,  and  as  the  error  occafioned  by  their 
introdudion  is  fo  trifling  as  not  worth  regarding. 

It  now  remains  to  (hew  the  truth  of  the  operations  ufed 
in  the  conftrudion  of  jg.  2 ; let  it  now  be  proved,  that  xQ 
and  T Q are  the  interfedions  of  the  optic  planes,  formed 
by  the  inclined  lines  of  the  gables.  From  the  definition 
given,  an  optic  plane  is  that  paffing  along  an  original  line,  and 
through  the  eye  ; therefore,  if  a ftraight  line  be  drawn 
through  the  eye  parallel  to  the  original  line,  the  line  thus 
paffing  through  the  eye,  and  the  original  line,  will  be  in  the 
fame  plane,  that  is,  both  in  the  optic  plane ; and  if  two 
planes  be  drawn  along  two  parallel  lines,  their  interfedions 
with  a third  plane  will  be  parallel;  now  the  parallels  F T and 
K I are  the  interfedions  of  two  parallel  planes ; F T that 
of  the  vertical  plane  in  which  the  inclined  original  line  is 
fituated,  and  K I that  in  which  the  eye  is  lituated,  or  in 
which  the  line  parallel  to  the  inclined  line  is  fituated ; the 
point  T is  the  interfedion  of  the  inclined  line  of  the  roof, 
and  the  point  Q the  interfedion  of  the  line  drawn  through 
the  eye  parallel  to  the  inclined  line  of  the  roof ; therefore 
the  optic  plane  will  pafs  through  the  points  T and  Q,  and 
confequently  T Q is  the  interfedion  of  the  optic  plane,  and 


the  original  plane.  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  (hewn 
that  x Q is  the  interfedion  of  the  optic  plane,  formed  by 
the  other  inclined  line  of  the  farther  gable  in  the  (ame  plane 
with  the  former  line. 

Next  let  it  be  (hewn  that  the  angles  NOS  and  NOR, 
N°  1 , are  the  inclinations  of  the  optic  planes,  whofe  inter- 
fedions  are  xQ  and  T Q.  The  inclination  of  any  two 
planes  is  meafured  by  a third  plane,  perpendicular  to  their 
common  interfedion  ; now  T Q is  the  interfedion  of  the 
optic  plane,  and  P v is  perpendicular  to  T Q ; and  becaufe 
Pw  is  equal  to  P v,  and  P 0 perpendicular  to  P <w,  and 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  eye ; conceive  the  plane  of  the 
triangle  wPO  to  be  raifed  perpendicular  to  the  original 
plane,  fo  that  the  bafe  P w may  coincide  with  P v ; then 
O will  reprefent  the  eye  in  its  true  place,  and  the  point  <w 
will  be  upon  v ; and  fince  the  interfedion  T Q would  be 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle,  every  line  drawn 
in  the  plane  of  the  triangle  from  v,  would  be  perpendicular 
to  the  interfedion  T Q,  and  confequently,  the  line  drawn 
in  this  plane  from  v to  O,  would  alfo  be  perpendicular  to 
the  interfedion  ; therefore  the  angle  P <w  O is  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  plane,  and,  confequently,  the  alternate  angle 
NOR.  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  (hewn,  that  NOS 
is  the  inclination  of  the  plane  whofe  interfedion  is  x Q. 

Now  to  (hew  that  N R is  the  deflexion  of  the  curve  made 
by  the  optic  plane,  it  only  requires  to  be  confidered  that 
the  tranfverfe  axis  of  the  ellipfis  made  by  the  optic  plane,  is 
in  the  plane  which  meafures  the  inclination  of  the  optic  plane 
to  the  original  plane  : for  this  purpofe,  PONR  may  be 
confidered  as  a femi-fedion  of  the  cylinder  along  the  axis, 
and  N R a fedion  upon  the  furface ; therefore  O R will 
reprefent  half  the  greater  axis,  and  N R the  deflexion  of  the 
curve,  or  its  defeent  below  the  vanilhing  line  of  the  ho- 
rizon. Fig.  2.  N°  5.  is  alfo  to  be  confidered  as  a fedion 
of  the  cylinder,  of  which  O P reprefents  the  axis,  G 0 and 
•w  K the  fides ; and  becaufe  the  appearance  of  all  points 
in  the  fame  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  at  equal  dif- 
tances  from  the  ftation  point,  will  be  at  the  fame  height  on 
the  furface  from  the  original  plane,  or  from  the  plane  palling 
through  the  eye  parallel  to  the  original  plane,  their  heights 
will  be  found  by  fetting  their  diftances  upon  P a,  then  ered- 
ing  lines  perpendicular  to  P a,  from  each  point  of  the  fedion ; 
then  fetting  the  heights  of  the  points  upon  thefe  lines,  and 
drawing  lines  from  O through  the  top  of  each  perpen- 
dicular till  they  cut  G 0 ; then  the  diftance  from  G to  each 
point  of  fedion,  gives  the  diftance  of  each  point  from  the 
plane  paffing  through  the  eye  upon  the  panoramic  furface. 

Now  let  the  cylinder  be  conceived  to  be  enveloped  by 
N 6,  fo  that  I H may  fall  upon  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  then  every  line 
will  fall  in  its  true  pofition,  and  the  reprefentative  objed  will 
produce  the  fame  pyramid  of  rays  as  the  original  objed,  the 
eye  being  fuppofed  to  be  fixed  at  its  true  diftance  above  the 
line  I Id ; and,  confequently,  nothing  more  will  be  required  to 
excite  the  exiftence  of  the  objed,  than  to  give  the  repre 
fentative  furfaces  their  proper  colours,  light,  and  (hade,  ac- 
cording to  the  diftance  of  the  original. 

Hitherto  ftraight  lines  have  been  reprefented  by  portions 
of  the  finical  curve  when  extended,  or  by  portions  of  an  el- 
lipfis, when  the  fheet  on  which  the  objeds  are  reprefented  is 
brought  in  contad  with  the  furface  of  the  cylinder,  as  they 
ought  properly  to  be  ; but  if  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  is  of 
fufficient  extenfion,  and  the  objeds  to  be  reprefented  of  pro- 
per magnitude,  any  attempt  to  reprefent  ftraight  lines  by 
curves  from  the  hands  of  an  artift  would  be  abfiird,  except 
when  the  objed  to  be  reprefented  is  very  near  to  the  pano- 
ramic 
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ramie  furface,  in  which  cafe  a curvature  in  the  line  may  be 
fenfible,  alfo  at  a moderate  diftance  : the  curve  can  only  be 
obferved  in  a feries  of  objefts  in  a ftraight  line  ; it  will  there- 
fore be  fufficient  to  reprefent  the  ftraight  lines  of  each  indi- 
vidual objeft  by  ftraight  lines  alfo,  but  to  preferve  the  curve, 
or  rather  the  polygonal  figure  inferibed  in  the  finical  curve  in 
the  ferie6,  as  the  inflexions  or  angles  will  hardly  be  vifible. 

A ftraight  line  will  therefore  be  reprefented  by  finding  the 
reprefentation  of  its  extremities,  and  joining  the  reprefentative 
points  ; but  if  it  is  of  great  extent,  it  may  be  found  by  find- 
ing a number  of  points,  and  joining  every  two  adjoining 
points  in  fucceflion  by  a ftraight  line,  and  the  whole  will 
aflume  the  form  of  a curve,  which  will  be  the  reprefentative 
of  the  ftraight  line. 

Plate  II.  (hews  a feries  of  figures,  fuch  as  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  con  dilute  the  whole  of  the  practice  of  reprefentmg 
panoramic  objefts.  S is  the  Ration  point  ; the  objefts  are 
referred  to  in  alphabetical  order*from  A,  B,  C,  &c.  to  H ; 
each  extreme  point  of  the  lineal  parts  of  the  fame  objeft  has 
the  fame  letter  affixed,  with  a numerical  index,  which  in- 
creafes,  by  unity,  in  tracing  round  the  circumference  in  pro- 
greffive  order.  The  points  where  the  optic  lines  cut  the  pa- 
noramic furface  are  numbered  with  the  fame  figure  from  the 
fame  objeft,  each  number  having  an  index  correfponding  to 
that  of , the  point  of  the  objeft  to  be  reprefented.  The  num- 
bers are  placed  in  fucceffivc  order,  agreeing  with  the  order 
of  the  alphabet. 

N I.  The  interfeftion  of  the  panorama  and  the  ori- 
ginal plane,  with  the  figures  of  the  objefts  to  be  repre- 
fented. 

N'5  2,  3,  4,  Vertical  feftions  of  the  panorama  paffing 
along  its  axis,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  heights  of  the  feveral 
places  of  each  objeft ; E the  point  of  fight  or  place  of  the 
eye,  S the  ftation  point,  P Q a feftion  of  the  cylinder,  (hew- 
ing the  heights  of  the  qbjefts. 

The  objefts  to  be  reprefented  are,  A,  a point,  the  optic 
ray  from  which  cutting  the  interfeftion  at  1 ; B a ftraight 
line,  the  optic  rays  from  which  cutting  the  interfeftion  at 
2'  2 ; C a line  Handing  upon  C,  the  optic  ray  from  which 
cutting  the  interfeftion  at  3 ; D an  inclined  line,  whofe  feat 
is  reprefented  by  D',  D\  the  optic  rays  from  which  cutting 
the  interfeftion  at  4',  4’ ; E an  angle,  the  optic  rays  from 
which  cutting  the  interfeftion  at  5',  51 ; Fa  triangle, 

the  optic  rays  from  which  cutting  the  interfeftion  at  6', 6%  6 ; 
H a reftangle,  the  optic  rays  from  which  cutting  the  inter- 
feftion at  7',  7’,  7%  74 ; and,  laftly,  G a circle,  the  optic 
rays  from  which  cutting  the  interfeftion  at  8',  8',  8 . 

The  diftances  of  the  objefts  are  placed  upon  the  panoramic 
feftions  N s 2,  3,  4,  from  S,  upon  the  lines  S,  P,  or  upon 
S P produced  ; then  drawing  lines  from  the  points  to  E, 
give  the  heights  upon  P Q. 

The  perpendicular  Handing  upon  C,  N°  1,  is  thus  found  : 
In  N 3,  draw  C C from  C,  perpendicular  to  S P,  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  perpendicular  upon  C,  N°  1 , and  draw 
the  ftraight  lines  C E,  C E,  N°3.  cutting  PQ  at  33, 
then  3 J is  the  panoramic  length  of  C C.  The  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  inclined  line  D will  be  found  by  afeertaining 
the  panoramic  height  of  the  perpendicular,  from  the  elevated 
end  to  the  original  plane. 

N°  5 (hews  the  panoramic  reprefentation  of  the  feveral 
objefts  ; V L the  vanifliing  line  of  the  horizon  ; the  in*er- 
feftion6  of  the  optic  rays  are  extended  upon  V L from  N°  1, 
the  references  upon  the  interfeftion  N;  1,  and  upon  VL 
N"  5,  being  the  fame.  The  heights  of  the  feveral  points  are 
taken  from  the  feftions  N s 2,  3,  and  4,  from  Q downwards 
towards  P,  and  placed  from  the  correfponding  points  in 
V L,  N°  5,  alfo  downwards  upon  the  perpendiculars,  gives 


the  feveral  points  of  the  objefts ; thus  a is  the  reprefentation 
of  the  point  A,  N 1 ; b ,b,  of  B‘,  BJ,  &c.  In  the  circle, 
the  points  for  half  the  curve  are  found,  the  other  half  being 
repeated  in  the  fame  order  from  the  middle  line,  each  line 
ferving  for  two  points,  fo  that  the  three  lines  giVe  eight 
points  ; the  extreme  lines  are  tangents  which  are  equivalent  to 
two  points. 

The  points  around  the  circumference  of  the  interfeftion 
N°  1,  are  extended  upon  V W and  X Y,  according  to  the 
principle  of  Renaldinus,  by  felting  three- fourths  of  the 
radius,  without  the  circle,  upon  the  oppoiite  .fide  of  the  tan- 
gents V W and  X Y ; and  transferring  the  divifions  of  V W 
and  X Y upon  V L,  N°  5,  gives  the  points  correfponding  to 
the  interfeftion. 

The  panoramic  furface  being  enveloped  by  N"  j,  the  are- 
prefentations  of  the  objefts  will  be  placed  in  their  true  pofi- 
tion,  and  will  form  the  fame  pifture.at  the  point  of  fight,  if 
correftly,  painted  as  the  objefts  themfelver. 

A praftical  method  of  forming  all  ftraight  lines  00  the 
panoramic  furface  in  its  place;,  without  developement,  is  to 
afeertain  the  pofition  of  the  objefts,  alfo  the  ‘heights  of  the 
centres  of  the  line  to  be  reprefented  ; then  fixing  the  eye  in 
its  pofition,  and  holding  a ftraight  edge  parallel  to  the  line 
to  be  drawn  in  a plane  with  the  point  of  fight  and  the  point 
reprefenting  the  centre  of  the  line,  mark  feveral  points  in 
the  fame  plane,  on  the  panoramic  furface  ; thefe  points 
being  joined,  will  give  the  reprefentation  of  the  line  required. 

In  preparing  for  panoramic  projeftions,  whatever  objefts 
are  intended  to  be  reprefented,  a proper  point  of  view  fhould 
be  chofen  from  this  fituation  ; a (ketch  of  jail  the  furrounding 
objefts  fhould  be  made'  according  to  the  developement  of 
the  panorama  ; for  though  the  painting  itfelf  may  be  per- 
formed upon  the  cylindric  furface.  it  is  more  eligible  to  (ketch 
upon  a plane.  The  next  thing  to  be  d me  is  to  take  a furvey 
of  the  objefts,  obferving  their  pofitions  to  each  other  } then 
with  a plane  table  fixed  on  the  point  of  view  quite  level,  take 
the  fucceffive  angles  of  the  furrounding  objefts  by  means  of 
a moveable  limb  which  may  carry  two  pieces,  one  at  each  ex- 
tremity, perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the  plane  table  ; one 
piece  being  fixed  in  the  fuppofed  axis  of  the  panorama,  con- 
taining a fight  hole  for  the  point  of  view,  fo  that  the  move- 
able  part  will  confift  of  three  bars,  the  bottom  one  ferving 
as  a ftraight  edge  for  drawing  the  angles  of  pofition  : the 
heights  of  the  objefts  may  be  marked  upon  the  other  limb 
parallel  to  that  fixed  in  the  axis  ; and  let  it  be  obferved,  that 
the  point  of  view  in  the  axis,  the  edge  of  the  limb  which 
gives  the  heights  of  the  objefts,  and  the  edge  of  the  bottom 
bar  by  which  the  angles  are  drawn,  mull  be  in  a plane’paffing 
along  the  axis  : mark  the  vertical  lines  on  the  (ketch,  and 
the  lines  on  the  plane  table,  which  (hew  their  pofition,  with 
correfponding  characters,  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to 
diftinguilh  what  the  numerous  lines  apply  to.  The  move- 
able  edge  of  the  index,  which  deferibes  the  circumference  of 
the  cylinder,  (hould  be  of  ivory,  as  the  various  heights  may 
be  marked  with  pencil,  and  rubbed  out  at  pleafure,  as  thefe 
heights  may  be  transferred  to  a piece  of  paper  marking  them 
with  the  fame  charafter  as  that  of  the  (ketch,  and  with  the 
addition  of  top  o£  chimney,  (haft,  ridge  of  roof,  top  of  wall, 
as  the  heights  may  be  the  terminations  of  fuch  parts  of  the 
faid  objefts,  or  inltead  of  writing  any  mark,  in  drawing  by 
reprefenting  a (light  form  of  the  parts  of  the  objeft. 

Inftead  of  the  ivory  edge  of  the  bar,  which  deferibes  the 
panoramic  furface,  a (lit,  or  very  narrow  aperture,  formed  by 
a double  bar,  may  be  uied. 

The  tendency  of  every  line,  horizontal  or  inclined,  may 
be  found  by  a fifth  bar,  moveable  round  a centre,  which  cen- 
tre muft  be  alfo  moveable  upon  the  edge  of  the  limb  which 
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give9  the  panoramic  heights  of  the  objefts;  the  plane  in 
which  this  fourth  bar  moves  muft  be  a tangent  to  the  pa- 
noramic furface,  at  the  line  which  is  interfered  by  the  plane 
palling  along  the  axis,  along  the  ftraight  edge  of  the  bottom 
bar,  and  along  the  edge  where  the  heights  of  the  objefts  are 
marked ; then  if  the  edge  of  this  fourth  moveable  bar  be 
brought  in  a plane  with  the  eye  and  the  original  line,  the  angle 
which  it  forms  with  the  edge  of  the  vertical  limb  is  the  in- 
clination of  the  line  on  the  pifture. 

PANORMA,  or  Panorama,  in  Geography , a harbour 
on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Myconi.  N.  lat.  37°  29'. 
E.  long.  250  23'. 

PANORMO,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  on 
the  S.  coaft  of  the  fea  of  Marmora  ; 16  miles  S.E.  of  Ar- 
taki. — Alfo,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania, 
(ituated  on  a gulf  of  the  Adriatic,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of 
Corfu  ; 45  miles  S.S.E.  of  Valona.  N.  lat.  40°.  E.  long. 
20°  1'. 

PANORMUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , ( Palermo ,)  a town 
of  Sicily,  fituated  towards  the  N.  W.,  founded,  as  it  has 
been  faid,  by  the  Phoenicians.  It  held  a diftinguilhed  rank 
among  the  towns  of  Sicily.  In  the  year  of  Rome  499  it 
was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  in  503  they  gained  a battle 
there  under  the  orders  of  the  proconful  Metellus.  It  after- 
wards became  a Roman  colony. — Alfo,  a fmall  gulf  of 
Achaia,  towards  the  N.W.,  into  which  the  three  rivers 
Charadus,  Lelemus,  and  Bolineus  difcharged  themfelves. — 
Alfo,  a port  of  Greece,  and  the  firft  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
Attica,  near  the  promontory  of  Sanium.  Ptolemy.— Alfo, 
a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  between  Ci- 
taeum  and  Heraclxum.  Ptol. — Alfo,  a port  of  the  ifle  of 
Cephalonia. — Alfo,  a port  of  Epirus,  near  that  of  On- 
chefmus.  Ptol. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus, 
between  Eloea  and  Cardia.  Pliny. — Alfo,  a town  of  Mace- 
don,  in  Chalcidia.  Ptol. — All#,  a port  of  Africa,  in  Mar- 
morica,  upon  the  coaft  of  the  nome  of  Lybia.  Ptol. — 
Alfo,  a port  of  the  town  of  Oricum,  on  the  Ionian  fea. 
Strabo. — Alfo,  a fmall  port  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Ionia,  N.E. 
of  the  promontory  of  Pofidium,  S.E.  of  the  promontory 
of  Trogilium,  and  S.  of  Miletus.  South  of  this  port  was 
the  famous  temple  of  Apollo  Branchidae,  and  to  this  place 
ftrangers  repaired  to  confult  the  oracle.  The  ancients  pre- 
tended that  the  ftream  which  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea 
at  this  port,  fprang  from  mount  Mycale,  and  palled  under 
the  fea  till  it  re-appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  this  temple. 

PANORPA,  in  Entomology , a genus  of  infe&s  of  the 
order  Neuroptera : the  generic  chara&er  is,  mouth  lengthened 
into  a cylindrical  horny  probofcis ; feelers  four,  nearly  equal; 
ftemmata  three  ; antennae  filiform,  longer  than  the  thorax  ; 
tail  of  the  male  armed  with  a chelate  appendage  ; but  in  the 
female  it  is  unarmed.  There  are  nine 

Species. 

* Communis.  This,  as  its  name  imports,  is  the  mod 
familiar  of  all  the  fpecies.  It  is  frequently  feen  in  our 
meadows  during  the  early  part  of  the  fummer.  It  is  a 
longilh-bodied  fly  of  a moderate  fize,  with  four  tranfparent 
wings,  elegantly  variegated  with  deep  brown  fpots ; the 
tail  of  the  male  infe£t,  which  is  generally  carried  in  an  up- 
right pofition,  is  furnifhed  with  a forceps,  fomewhat  in  the 
fliape  of  a lobfter’s  claw. 

Germanica.  Wings  equal,  hyaline,  tipt  with  brown. 
It  inhabits  Germany,  and  refembles  the  communis. 

Scorpio.  Wings  equal,  black  fpotted  with  white  ; body 
dufky.  It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  North  America. 

Fasciata.  The  wings  of  this  likewife  are  equal,  yel- 


lowifli  with  black  dots  and  bands.  It  is  found  in  North 
America. 

Hyemalis.  Wings  Tubulate,  (lightly  incurved,  ciliate  : 
the  female  is  apterous.  It  is  a fmall  infedi,  and  is  found  in 
Saxony. 

Tipularia.  Wings  immaculate  ; abdomen  falcate  ; the 
legs  are  very  long.  It  inhabits  Italy  ; the  body  is  yellow, 
the  wings  equal. 

Capensjs.  The  wings  are  equal  and  immaculate  ; body 
ferruginous.  It  inhabits  the  Cape. 

Japonica.  Wings  equal,  hyaline,  with  two  black  wings. 
It  is  found  in  Japan. 

Cos.  Wings  ereft,  lower  ones  nearly  linear  and  very 
long.  This  is  a native  of  Greece  and  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  is  an  infedl  of  a very  peculiar  appear- 
ance. It  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  the  lower  wings  fo  ex- 
tremely narrow  or  (lender  as  to  refemble  a pair  of  linear  pre- 
cedes with  an  oval  dilatation  at  the  tip,  while  the  upper 
wings  are  very  large,  oval,  tranfparent,  and  beautifully  va- 
riegated with  yellowifli-brown  bars  and  fpots. 

Panorpa.  See  Cicada  Tibicen. 

PANOV,  in  Geography , a river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs 
into  the  Niznei  Tunguflcu,  N.  lat.  64°  40'.  E.  long.  102° 
5+'- 

PANREEDY,  a town  of  Bengal ; 30  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Currackdeagh. 

PANSACCHI,  Don,  in  Biography , an  Italian  ferious 
opera  finger  with  a tenor  voice,  who  having  refided  nine 
years  in  Spain,  was  allowed  to  qualify  himfelf  with  the  title 
of  Don.  He  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria  in 
1772,  when  we  often  heard  him.  His  voice  was  not  bright, 
or  very  mellifluous  ; but  his  knowledge  of  mufic,  intelligence 
in  the  drama,  tafte,  and  expreflion,  were  of  a fuperior  kind. 
He  had  acquired,  by  his  long  refidence  in  Spain,  the  true  na- 
tional ftyle  of  finging  Jequidillos,  tonadillas , and  other  mufic 
of  that  country. 

PANSAGUTCHY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 
8 miles  N.  of  Rajemal. 

PANSANG,  or  Pulo-Pansang,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
gulf  of  Siam.  N.  lat.  90  15'.  E.  long.  103°  30'. 

PANSAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 16 
miles  N.  of  Amedabad. 

PANSHAH,  a town  of  Meckley  ; 55  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Munnypour. 

PANSHALA,  a town  of  Guriel ; 30  miles  E.  of 
Pati. 

PAN-SlEN-ING,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Formofa.  N.  lat.  230  56'.  E.  long.  119°  32'. 

PANSRUCKY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 27 
miles  S.  of  Bahar.  N.  lat.  24°  46'.  E.  long.  85 ? 44'. 

PANTjENUS,  in  Biography,  a learned  Chriftian  philo- 
fopher  of  the  Stoic  feft  in  the  fecond  century,  flouriflied,  ac- 
cording to  Cave,  about  the  year  182.  His  defcent,  his 
country,  and  the  time  of  his  birth,  are  all  uncertain.  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  mailers  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ; and  is  mentioned  with  high  refpeft  by  Alex- 
ander, bi(hop  of  Jerufalem,  in  a fragment  of  a letter  to 
Origen,  preserved  by  Eufebius,  in  which  he  exprefsly  fays 
that  Pantaenus  was  the  perfon  who  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  that  father.  He  was  held  in  very  high  efti- 
mation,  and  is  referred  to  by  Origen  with  great  refpeft,  and 
Photius  fpeaks  of  him  as  a hearer  of  fome  of  thofe  who 
had  feen  the  apoftles,  and  even  of  the  apoftles  themfelves. 
He  prefided  over  the  catechetical  fchool  at  Alexandria  with 
great  reputation  and  fuccefs.  He  was  extremely  zealous 
in  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity,  and  undertook  a million  into 
Ethiopia,  to  inftruft  the  inhabitants  in  the  principles  of 
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that  religion.  After  his  return  to  Alexandria  Pantaenus 
refumed  the  prefidency  of  the  catechetical  fchool,  in  which 
he  continued  to  explain  the  fcriptures  publicly  under  the 
reigns  cf  the  emperors  Severus  and  Caracalla.  According 
to  Jerome,  there  were,  in  his  time,  extant  “ Commentaries” 
of  Pantaenus  upon  the  Scriptures,  but  there  is  nothing  nc  w 
remaining  of  his  writings,  excepting  a (hort  paffage  in  the 
« Eclogae,’’  afcribed  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  containing 
the  following  rule  refpefting  the  language  ufed  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Teftament  ; “ that  the  prophets  often 
exprefs  themfelves  in  indefinite  terms,  and  that  the  prefent 
tenfe  is  frequently  ufed  by  them  both  for  the  preterite  and 
future.”  Pantaenus  is  fuppofcd  to  have  died  about  the 
year  213.  Dupin.  Lardner. 

PANTAIA,  in  Geography.  See  Pandaia. 

PANTALARIA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
between  the  ifland  of  Sicily  and'Cape  Bon,  on  the  coaft  of 
Tunis ; about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing 
about  4000  inhabitants.  Its  chief  produftions  are  olives, 
figs,  raifins,  capers,  and  cotton  ; the  cattle  are  numerous  ; 
but  bread  corn  is  imported  from  Sicily.  The  language  is  a 
mixture  of  Italian  and  African.  N.  lat.  36^  55'.  E.long. 
12°  f5'* 

PANTALEO,  St.,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 
the  feite  of  which  was  anciently  that  of  the  epifcopal  city 
of  Dolio  ; 16  miles  N.  of  Cagliari. 

PANTALEONE,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  W.  coaft  of  Sicily,  formerly  united  to  the  conti- 
nent by  a neck  of  land,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  inha- 
bitants in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  the  enemy. 
The  ancient  Motya  ftood  in  this  ifland.  N.  lat.  37°  56'. 
E.  long.  120  28'. 

Pantaleone,  in  Mujic,  a ftringed  inftrument  in  Ger- 
many at  the  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth  century.  The  in- 
ventor's name  was  Hebenftrift ; but  from  the  fuccefs  of  his 
inftrument,  he  afiumed  that  of  Pantaleone.  It  was  more 
than  nine  feet  long,  and  had,  when,  in  order,  186  firings. 
The  tone  was  produced  by  two  bagettes , or  fticks,  like  the 
dulcimer  ; it  mull  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  the  per- 
former, but  feems  to  have  been  capable  of  great  effedts. 
Mr.  Binder,  organift  of  the  Duom  Kirk,  at  Drefden,  was 
the  laft  perfon  who  played  upon  it.  It  was  this  inftrument, 
and  the  performance  upon  it  at  Paris  in  1705,  which  gave 
birth  to  a very  ingenious  little  work,  under  the  title  of 
« Dialogue  fur  la  Mufique  des  Anciens,’’  by  the  abbe 
Chateauneuf.  When  we  faw  the  ruins  of  this  inftrament  at 
Drefden,  foon  after  the  feven  years’  war,  the  firings  were 
almoft  all  broken,  and  the  court  was  fo  impoverilhed  as  not 
to  like  to  be  at  the  charge  of  new  mounting  it.  It  ufed  to 
be  one  of  the  mufical  curiofities  of  that  city,  during  the  time 
that  the  eleftor  of  Saxony  was  king  of  Poland. 

PANTALOON,  or  Pantalon,  the  name  of  an  an- 
cient garment  frequent  among  our  forefathers,  confiding  of 
breeches  and  (lockings  all  of  a piece.  A drefs  fomewhat 
fimilar  has  been  lately  revived  and  much  ufed. 

The  denomination  comes  from  the  Venetians,  who  firft 
introduced  this  habit,  and  who  are  called  Pantalor.'t , from 
St.  Pantaleon,  who  was  formerly  their  patron. 

Pantaloon,  on  the  Theatre,  is  a buffoon  or  mafleed  per- 
fon who  performs  high  and  grotefque  dances,  and  (hews 
violent  and  extravagant  poftures  and  airs. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  habit  and  drefs  thefe  buf- 
foons ufually  wear  ; which  is  made  precifely  to  the  form  of 
their  body,  and  all  of  a piece  from  head  to  foot. 

And  hence  thofe  who  wear  a habit  of  this  kind,  for  con- 
veniency  under  their  other  clothes,  are  called  pantaloons  of 
Venice. 
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PANTANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Noto ; 10  miles  S.  ofModica. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Panaro  ; 15  miles  S.W.of 
Modena. — Alfo,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra  ; 
9 miles  E.  of  Bova. — Alfo,  a river  of  Naples,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Bova. 

PANTAR,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  of  a fquare 
form,  about  48  miles  in  circumference,  feparated  from  the 
E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Lomablen  by  the  ftrait  of  Alvo  ; 
and  from  the  W.  coaft  of  Ombay  by  a narrow  channel, 
called  the  “ Strait  of  Pantar.”  S.  lat.  8°  io'.  E.  long. 
1240  30'. 

PANTA  RBE,  in  Natural  Hijlory , a name  given  by  au- 
thors to  an  imaginary  (lone,  the  virtues  of  which  were  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  the  magnet ; but  exerted  upon  gold  as  thofe 
of  the  load-ftone  upon  iron.  The  ancients,  as  well  as 
later  writers,  feem  to  have  all  had  an  opinion,  that  there 
was  fuch  a (lone  as  this,  and  the  amphitane  of  Pliny  it 
deferibed  as  poffeffing  this  remarkable  quality  ; but  neither 
they  nor  we  ever  found  reafon  from  any  experiment  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  any  fuch  done. 

PANTHEA,  nW)‘»a,  among  the  Ancients,  were  Angle 
ftatues,  compofed  of  the  figures,  or  fymbols,  of  feveral  dif- 
ferent divinities  combined. 

Father  Joubert,  who  calls  them  Panthea,  and  who  has 
obferved  them  on  feveral  medals;  fays  their  heads  are  mod 
commonly  adorned  with  the  fymbols  or  attributes  belonging 
to  feveral  gods. 

An  inftance  of  this  kind  we  have  in  a medal  of  Antoninus 
Pius  ; which  at  the  fame  time  reprefents  Serapis,  by  the 
bufhel  it  bears ; the  Sun,  by  the  crown  of  rays ; Jupiter 
Ammon,  by  the  ram’s  horns;  Pluto  by  the  large  beard ; 
and  iEfculapius,  by  the  ferpent  twilled  in  his  hand. 

M Baudelot,  in  a differtation  on  the  Lares,  will  have  the 
Panthea  to  have  had  their  rife  from  the  fuperftition  of  thofe, 
who,  taking  feveral  gods  for  the  protestors  of  their  houfes, 
united  them  all  in  the  fame  ftatue,  by  adorning  it  with  the 
feveral  fymbols  proper  to  each  of  thefe  deities. 

PANTHEISTS,  is  a denomination  by  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Spinoza  are  diftinguifhed,  and  derived  from  the 
nature  of  their  doftrine,  which  confounds  God  with  the  uni- 
verfe;  reprefenting  them  as  one  and  the  fame  being,  and 
admitting  only  one  fubftance  whence  all  things  proceed,  and 
into  which  they  all  return.  See  Spinozism. 

PANTHEON,  TT *v9so»,  thus  named  from  wav,  all , and 
v=o?,  God , in  Architecture,  a temple,  or  church,  of  a circular 
form  ; dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  or  to  all  the  faints. 

The  Pantheon  of  ancient  Rome  is  of  all  thefe  edifices  the 
mod  celebrated,  and  that  from  which  all  the  reft  take  their 
names.  It  was  built  by  Agrippa,  fon-in-law  of  Auguftus, 
in  his  third  confulate,  twenty-five  years  before  Cbrift : 
though  feveral  antiquarians  and  artifts  have  fuppofed  that 
the  Pantheon  exifted  as  long  ago  as  the  commonwealth,  and 
that  Agrippa  only  embellifhed  it  and  added  the  portico.  To 
this  purpofe  they  allege  the  authority  of  Dion  Caffius,  who 
fpeaking  of  Agrippa,  fays,  he  alfo  finifhed  or  perfected  the 
Pantheon. 

It  was  dedicated  by  him  to  Jupiter  Ultor,  Jupiter  the  Re- 
venger, according  to  Pliny’s  account  ; according  to  Dion 
Caffius,  to  Mars,  Venus,  and  Julius  C$far  ; but  according 
to  the  mod  probable  opinion,  to  all  the  gods  ; and  had  the 
name  Pantheon,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  fta- 
tues of  the  gods  ranged  in  feven  niches  all  round  it ; and 
becaufe  it  was  built  of  a circular  form,  to  reprefent  hea- 
ven, the  refidence  of  the  gods ; or  becaufe  it  was  dedicated 
to  all  the  gods,  (auafi  n-avlwv  ^v. ) It  has  but  one  door. 
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It  was  one  hundred  and  forty.four,  or,  as  Fabricius 
fays,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  diameter  within,  and  juft  as 
much  in  height,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  roof 
was  curioufly  vaulted,  void  fpaces  being  left  here  and  there 
for  greater  ftrength.  The  rafters,  forty  feet  long,  were 
plated  with  brafs.  There  were  no  windows  in  the  whole 
edifice ; but  fufficient  light  was  let  in  through  a round  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  roof.  Before  each  niche  were  two  co- 
lumns  of  antique  yellow  marble  fluted,  and  of  one  entire 
block.  The  whole  wall  of  the  temple,  as  high  as  the  grand 
cornice  inclufive,  was  cafed  with  divers  forts  of  precious 
marble  in  compartiments : and  the  frieze  was  entirely  of 
porphyry.  The  outfide  of  the  front  was  anciently  covered 
with  plates  of  brafs  gilt,  and  the  top  with  plates  of  filver, 
in  lieu  of  which  lead  was  afterwards  fubftituted.  The  gates 
were  of  brafs,  and  of  extraordinary  fize  and  workmanfhip. 

The  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  a 
great  fire  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  damaged  the  Pantheon  very 
confiderably  : but  it  was  fucceflively  repaired  by  Domitiaii, 
Adrian,  and  Septimius  Severus : and  it  fubfilted  in  all  its 
grandeur  till  the  incurlion  of  Alaric,  in  the  time  of  Hono- 
rius  : on  this  occafion  it  was  dripped  of  feveral  of  its  fta- 
tues  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver.  About  thirty-nine 
years  after  this,  Genferic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  took  away 
part  of  its  marbles  and  ftatues  : at  length  pope  Boniface  IV. 
obtaining  this  Pantheon  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  converted  it 
into  a church,  without  any  alteration  in  the  building  ; and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin,  and  all  the  martyrs.  And  it  {bill 
fubfifts  at  Rome  under  the  title  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Ro- 
tonda.  However,  in  653,  Conftantius  II.  ftripped  it  of  its 
infide  and  outfide  brazen  coverings,  which  he  tranfported  to 
Syracufe. 

There  was  alfo  at  Rome  another  Pantheon,  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  as  the  goddefs  of  medicine.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a decagon,  and  the  diftance  from  one  angle  to  another 
meafured  2 2§  feet.  Between  the  angles  there  were  nine 
chapels  of  a round  figure,  defigned  for  fo  many  deities  : and 
over  the  gate  there  was  a ftatue  of  Minerva.  The  Pantheon 
of  Athens  was  in  many  refpeds  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Rome,  built  by  Agrippa.  The  Greek  Chriftians  converted 
it  into  a church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the  name 
of  Panegia.  The  Turks  changed  it  into  a mofque. 

The  Pantheon  of  Nifmes,  was  a temple  in  that  city, 
in  which  were  twelve  niches,  for  ftatues,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  deftined  for  the  twelve  great  gods. 

In  the  Efcurial  is  a magnificent  chapel,  called  Pantheon, 
thirty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty-eight  high,  from  the 
pavement,  which  is  of  marble  and  jafper  inlayed.  The  whole 
infide  of  the  chapel  is  of  black  marble,  except  the  luthern, 
and  fome  ornaments  of  jafper,  and  red  marble. 

In  this  chapel  are  depofited  the  bodies  of  the  kings  and 
queens : there  are  only  places  made  for  twenty-fix  ; eight 
of  which  are  already  filled. 

The  fquare  of  the  Pantheon,  or  “ Piazza  della  Rotonda” 
is  adorned  with  a fountain  and  an  obelilk,  and  terminated  by 
the  portico  of  Agrippa.  This  noble  colonnade  confifls  of  a 
double  range  of  Corinthian  pillars  of  red  granite.  Between 
the  middle  columns,  a paffage  opens  to  the  brazen  portals, 
which,  as  they  unfold,  expofe  to  view  a circular  hall  of  im- 
menfe  extent,  crowned  with  a lofty  dome,  and  lighted  folely 
from  above.  It  is  paved  and  lined  with  marble.  Its  cornice 
of  white  marble  is  fupported  by  lixteen  columns,  and  as 
many  pilafters  of  Giotto  antics  : in  the  circumference  there 
are  eight  niches,  and  between  thefe  niches  are  eight  altars, 
adorned  each  with  two  pillars  of  lefs  fize,  but  the  fame  ma- 
terials. The  niches  were  anciently  occupied  by  ftatues  of 
the  great  deities ; the  intermediate  altars  ferved  as  pedeitals 


for  the  inferior  powers.  The  proportions  of  this  temple  are 
admirable  for  the  effect  intended  to  be  produced,  its  height 
being  equal  to  its  diameter,  and  its  dome  not  an  oval,  but 
an  exact  hemifphere.  The  Pantheon  is  the  moft  noble  and 
perfect  fpecimen  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence  which  time 
has  fpared,  or  the  ancients  could  have  wifhed  to  tranfmit  to 
pofterity.  It  has  ferved  in  fad  as  a leffon  and  a model  to 
fucceeding  generations,  and  to  it  Conftantinople  is  indebted, 
for  Santa  Sophia,  and  to  it  Rome,  or  rather  the  univerfe, 
owes  the  unrivalled  dome  of  the  Vatican.  Upon  the  whole 
this  is  the  moft  ancient  edifice  that  now  remains  in  a ftate  of 
full  and  almoft  perfed  prefervation.  It  has  neverthelefs 
undergone  many  alterations  from  pillage  and  reparations, 
chiefly  reftrided  to  its  decorations.  It  was  firft  altered  by 
Domitian,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  Severus.  The  pillars, 
pilafters,  and  marble  lining  remain  nearly  as  they  were  placed 
by  the  latter.  It  was  plundered  of  part  of  its  bronze  orna- 
ments, by  Genferic,  the  Vandal  monarch  of  Africa,  and 
afterwards  more  completely  ftripped  of  all  its  metal  decora- 
tions by  Conftantine,  the  grandfon  of  Heraclius,  in  the  7th 
century.  It  was  converted  into  a church  by  pope  Boni- 
face IV.,  about  the  year  609,  and  fince  that  period  has  at- 
traded  the  attention  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  various 
pontiffs.  Although  the  Pantheon  probably  owes  its  pre- 
fervation to  its  having  been  converted  into  a church ; yet, 
leaving  to  it  its  principal  charader  as  a temple,  it  feems 
better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  a maufoleum  ; and  it  has 
adually  been  in  fome  degree  appropriated  to  this  ufe ; for 
it  contains  at  prefent  the  tombs  or  rather  the  bufts  of  feveral 
diftinguilhed  charaders,  among  which  are  the  celebrated 
antiquary  Winckelman,  Metaftafio,  Mengs,  Pouflin,  Han- 
nibal Carracci,  and  Raffaello  himfelf.  T wo  muficians  alfo, 
Corelli  and  Sacchini,  have  been  admitted  to  the  honours  of 
the  Pantheon. 

The  dedication  of  this  church  on  the  ift  of  November,  in 
the  year  830,  gave  occafion  to  the  inllitution  of  the  feftival 
of  All  Saints. 

Pantheon,  in  England,  a modern  building  ereded  in 
Oxford-ftreet,  London,  begun  in  1768,  and  finilhed  in  1771, 
for  concertos  and  other  mufical  performances.  It  was  built 
by  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  and  regarded,  both  by  natives  and 
foreigners,  as  the  moft  elegant  ftrudure  in  Europe,  if  not 
on  the  globe.  This  fplendid  and  elegant  edifice  was  opened 
as  a place  of  public  entertainment,  on  Monday,  January  27, 
1772.  During  the  firft  winter  there  were  affemblies  only, 
without  dancing  or  mufic,  three  times  a-week.  On  other 
days,  each  perfon  paid  five  {hillings  for  feeing  the  building 
only.  But  the  great  room,  though  fpacious,  was  fo  crowded 
on  all  thefe  occafions,  that  in  July,  a general  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  was  advertifed,  in  order  to  take  into  confidera- 
tion  the  enlarging  of  the  building. 

After  the  opera-houfe  in  the  Haymarket  was  burnt  down 
in  1790,  this  mafter-piece  of  architedure  was  transformed 
into  a theatre  for  the  performance  of  operas  ; when,  though 
many  of  its  internal  beauties  were  hidden  and  annihilated,  it 
ftill  was  a perfed  model  of  a complete  theatre  in  its  new 
form.  But  unhappily,  before  it  had  been  ufed  as  a lyric 
theatre  two  feafons,  it  was  burnt  down  by  fome  fatal  acci- 
dent or  defign,  which  has  never  yet  been  divulged  to  the 
fatisfadion  of  the  public. 

During  its  pre-exiftent  ftate,  it  was  here  that  the  Agujari 
and  Pacchierotti  exercifed  their  talents  ; it  was  here  that 
the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family,  with  all  the  firft  nobility 
in  the  kingdom,  affembled,  at  the  commemoration  of  Handel 
in  1784;  and  it  was  here  that  one  of  the  firft  bands  in 
Europe  graced  the  orcheftra,  alternately  headed  by  Giardini, 
La  Motte,  Cramer,  or  Giomovichi,  who,  with  Fifcher, 
Crofdil, 
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Crofdil,  Cervetto,  &c.  produced  effe&s  in  fymphonies,  con- 
certos, folos,  and  vocal  accompaniments,  which  had  never 
before  been  heard  in  this  country.  No  perfons  of  tafte  in 
archire&ure,  or  mufic,  who  remembers  the  Pantheon,  its 
exhibitions,  its  numerous,  fplendid,  and  elegant  affemblies, 
can  hear  it  mentioned  without  a figh  ! 

PANTHER,  in  Zoology.  See  Felis  Pardus,  Leopardus, 
and  Uncia. 

Panther  Creek , in  Geography , a river  of  Kentucky, 
which  runs  into  the  Green  river,  N.  lat.  370  29'.  W. 
long.  84s  48'. 

PANTHER  A Lapis,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of 
a fpecies  of  ftone  found  in  Egypt,  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
described  to  be  of  a yellowilh  colour,  variegated  with 
dulky  fpots  of  the  colour  of  thofe  on  the  fkin  of  the  pan- 
ther. The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  have  attributed  many 
abfurd  properties  to  it : it  feems  to  have  been  a fpecies  of 
agate. 

PANTHERINE  Tables,  Panthcrinte  Menfa, among  the 
Romans,  tables  made  of  citron  wood,  which  were  held  in 
luch  high  efteem,  as  to  equal  the  value  not  only  of  fiiver 
and  gold,  but  hkewife  of  pearls.  They  had  this  name  from 
their  being  fpotted  after  the  manner  of  panthers. 

PANTICAPjEA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus,  according  to  Ptolemy  and  Strabo.  This 
town  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cimmerian  Bof- 
phorus.  Under  the  fucceffors  of  Spartacus,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Panticapxa  was  the  place  where  the 
waters  of  the  Pains  Maeotis  difeharged  themfelves  into  the 
Euxine  fea. 

P ANTICAPES,  a river  of  European  Scythia.  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny  it  feparated  between  the  Nomades  and  the 
Georgians.  Herodotus  fays  that  it  took  its  rife  from  a lake 
fituated  towards  the  north,  that  it  purfued  a S.W.  courfe 
and  pafled  by  Uaea,  which  was  the  firlt  country  which  thofe 
enter  who  have  traverfed  the  Boryfthenes,  near  the  fea.  He 
adds  that  Panticapes  ran  into  the  Boryfthenes,  a little  above  the 
mouth  of  this  large  river.  Strabo,  however,  does  not  mention 
a river  of  this  name ; he  might  indeed  have  omitted  it,  and  it 
might  be  the  river  now  known  under  the  name  of  Sa- 
mara. 

PANTICOSA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in 
Aragon  ; 13  miles  N.N.E.  of  Jaca. 

PANTICUM,  or  Pantichium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Afia,  in  Bithynia,  between  Chalcedon  and  Libyfla, 
according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

PANTIKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  Nato'ia,  on  the  N.E.  coaft  of  the  fea  of  Marmora;  12 
miles  S.E.  of  Conftantinople. 

PANTIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of 
St.  Denis.  The  place  contains  1172,  and  the  canton 
10,932  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  57 ^ kiliometres,  in  12 
communes. 

PANTIPIOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India, 
on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  between  Berderis  and  Adirama. 
Ptolemy. 

PANTOMATRIUM,  a promontory  on  the  N.  coaft 
of  the  ifle  of  Crete,  between  the  promontory  Dion  and  the 
town  Rithymac.  Ptolemy. 

PANTOMIME,  among  the  Ancients,  a per- 

fon  who  could  imitate  all  kinds  of  a&ions  and  characters  by 
figns  andgeftures,  without  fpeaking. 

The  pantomimes  made  a part  in  the  theatrical  entertain- 
ments of  the  ancients  ; their  chief  employment  was  to  ex- 
prefs,  in  geftures  and  a&itm,  whatever  the  chorus  fung, 


changing  their  countenance  and  behaviour  as  the  fubjed  of 
the  fong  varied. 

They  were  very  ancient  in  Greece,  being  derived  from 
the  heroic  times,  according  to  fome  ; but  however  this  may 
be,  they  were  certainly  known  in  Plato’s  time.  In  Rome 
it  was  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Auguftus  before  they  made 
their  appearance.  Under  his  reign  and  that  of  Tiberius, 
the  pantomime,  carried  on  by  much  gefticulation,  was  the 
favourite  entertainment  of  the  public.  The  people  were 
moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much  as  at  tragedies ; and  the 
paflion  for  it  was  fo  ftrong,  that  laws  were  obliged  to  be 
made  for  reftraining  the  fenators  from  ftudymg  the  panto- 
mimic art. 

As  to  the  drefs,  it  was  various,  being  always  fuited,  as 
near  as  pofliblc,  to  that  of  the  perfon  they  were  to  imitate. 
The  crocota  was  much  ufed  among  the  Roman  pantomimes, 
in  which,  and  other  female  drefles,  they  perfonated  women. 
See  Mime,  Ballet,  and  Bathtllus. 

PANTON,  in  Geography,  a townlhip  of  America,  in 
Addifon  county,  Vermont,  on  the  E.  fide  of  lake  Champlain, 
about  87  miles  N.  of  Bennington. 

Panton-SAo?,  in  the  management  of  farm  and  other 
horfes,  an  old  fort  of  invention  contrived  for  the  purpofe 
of  receiving  the  narrow  and  hoof-bound  heels  of  them, 
in  particular  cafes.  The  fpunges  of  it  are  much  thicker 
on  the  infide  than  on  the  outfide,  fo  that  the  part  which  refts 
upon  the  horn  or  hoof,  runs  doping  to  the  end,  that  the 
thicknefs  of  the  infide  of  the  flioe  may  bear  up  the  heel, 
and  throwr  or  pu(h  it  to  the  outfide.  Shoes  of  this  kind 
were  recommended  by  Guillet  as  proper  for  horfes  which  had 
falfe  quarters. 

PANUCO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ; 21  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Panuco.  N.  lat.  22^  40'.  W.  long.  98°36'. 

Panuco,  or  St.  Stilvara  del  Puerto,  a town  of  Mexico, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Guafteca  or  Panuco,  on  a river 
of  the  fame  name,  navigable  for  barks  up  to  the  town.  It 
is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  contains  about  500  families  ; 190 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Mexico.  N.  lat.  230  23'.  W.  long.  99° 
6'.  See  Guasteca. 

Panuco,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Tucuman  ; 15  miles  W.  of  St.  Fernando. 

PANVILAO,  a town  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Lu^on.  N.  lat.  14°  2'.  E.  long.  1210  36'. 

PANVINIO,  Onofrio,  in  Biography,  a very  learned 
hiftorian  and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Verona  in  the  year 
1 329.  From  a very  early  period  of  his  life  he  manifelted  an 
infatiable  thirft  for  ftudy,  and  to  indulge  it  he  entered  into 
the  order  of  the  Auguftins.  He  was  fent  to  Rome  to 
complete  his  ftudies,  and  in  1JJ3  he  was  appointed  to  inftruft 
novices  in  the  fciences.  After  a few  months’  relider.ee  in 
Rome,  he  was  fent  to  Florence  to  teach  fcholaftic  theology, 
but  that  fcience  not  being  adapted  to  his  tafte,  he  quitted 
his  charge,  and  obtained  permiffion  to  live  at  large  out  of  the 
cloifter.  He  palled  fome  time  at  Venice,  where  he  printed 
one  of  his  works,  but  his  ordinary  abode  was  at  Rome, 
being  patronized  by  cardinal  Marcello  Cervini,  whofe  pontifi- 
cate, under  the  name  of  Marcellus  II.,  was  of  too  Ihort 
duration  to  contribute  to  his  advancement.  From  thence  he 
palled  into  the  court  of  cardinal  Alexander  Farnefe,  with 
whom  he  travelled  into  Sicily  in  1568,  where  he  died. 
“ Very  few  inftances,”  fays  his  biographer,  “are  to  be  met 
with  of  fuch  extenfive  erudition,  and  indefatigable  indnftry, 
left  by  one  \tfhole  career  was  reftriCted  to  fuch  narrow  limits. 
Befidcs  his  publilhed  works,  which  form  a numerous  cate- 
log  :e,  he  left  a ftili  greater  number  in  MS.  either  completed 
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er  begun.”  One  of  the  firft  objefts  of  his  labours  was 
Roman  hiftory  and  antiquities.  The  “ Fafti  Confulares,” 
though  firft  brought  to  light  by  Sigonius,  were  publifhed 
and  illuftrated  with  notes  by  him  at  Venice  in  1557.  He 
publilhed  treatifes  alfo,  “ De  Antiquis  Romanorum  Nomi- 
nibus;” “ De  Principibus  Romanis;”  “ De  Republics 
“ De  Triumphis  et  Ludis  Circenfibus;”  and  “ Topogra- 
phia  Romse.”  Thefe  valuable  works  are  founded  in  a great 
meafure  upon  ancient  infcriptions,  of  which  he  had  collefted 
and  copied  nearly  three  thoufand.  He  was  a profound  in- 
veftigator  of  facred  or  Chriftian  antiquities.  Of  his  pub- 
lifhed  works  in  this  clafs  are  treatifes  “ De  Ritu  fepeliendi 
mortuos  apud  veteres  Chriftianos ;”  “ De  Antiquo  Ritu 
baptizandi  Catechumenos “ De  Primatu  Petri “ Chro- 
nicon  Eccleiiafticum ;”  “ De  Epifcopatibus  Titulis,  et  Dia- 
conis  Cardinalium ;”  “ Aunotationes  et  Supplements  ad  Pla- 
tinam  de  Vitis  Pontificum  “ De  Septem  praecipuis  Urbis 
Romae  Bafilicis  ;”  “ De  Bibliotheca  Vaticana.”  He  had 
undertaken  a general  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  for  which  he  col- 
lected matter  fufficient  to  fill  fix  large  manufeript  volumes, 
which  are  preferved  in  the  Vatican.  He  wrote  a Chronicle 
of  his  own  order,  and  a hiftory  of  his  native  city,  Verona, 
including  an  account  of  its  antiquities,  printed  many  years 
after  his  death. 

PANWELL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Vifiapour  ; 60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Poonah. 

PANYASUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Mace- 
donia, the  mouth  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  between 
Dyrrhachium  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Apfus. 

PAZA,  or  Penga,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in 
Congo,  in  the  province  of  Bamba. 

PANZANO,  a town  of  Etruria;  14  miles  S.  of 
Florence. 

PANZEN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Lcit- 
meritz  ; 15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Leitmcritz.  N.  lat.  50°  44'. 
E.  long.  14°  2?'. 

PANZER  A,  in  Botany,  named  by  Willdenow  in  honour 
of  Dr.  G.  W.  F.  Panzer,  a phyfician  at  Nuremberg,  au- 
thor of  fo me  well  known  trafts  on  Botany  and  Entomology. 
This  genus  was  originally  called  Eperua  by  Aubk-t,  and  is 
confidered  by  Schreber  as  not  diftindt  from  Dimorpha,  though 
Willdenow  fays  it  is  perfe&ly  different  in  its  ftamens  and  le- 
gume, as  well  as  in  other  particulars. — Wifld.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2. 
540.  (Eperua  ; Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.369.  Juff.  349.  La- 
mark  Illullr.  t.  338.) — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Monogy- 
nia.  Nat.  Ord.  Lomentacea , Linn.  Legutninofce , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  cloven 
into  four,  broad,  oblong,  obtufe,  concave  fegments.  Cor. 
Petal  one,  broad,  fpreading,  roundifh,  convolute  at  the  fides 
of  its  bafe,  inferted  at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx.  Slam.  Fi- 
laments ten,  very  long,  varioufly  indexed,  inferted  into  the 
calyx,  thicker  at  the  bafe,  villofe,  nine  of  them  united  at  the 
bottom,  one  fingle  ; anthers  oblong,  obtufe,  two-celled, 
nodding,  five  of  them  barren.  Pijl.  Germen  foperior, 
ftalked,  nearly  ovate ; ftyle  very  long,  incurved  ; ftigma 
obtufe.  Peric  Legume  coriaceous,  compreffed,  rather 
downy,  rufty,  long,  hooked,  with  an  acute,  incurved  point, 
of  one  cell  and  two  valves,  burfting  elaftically.  Seeds  three 
or  four,  large,  compreffed,  coriaceous,  fometimes  emargi- 
nate  on  one  fide. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  four-cleft.  Petal  one,  la- 
teral, convolute  at  the  bafe.  Filaments  thickened  at  the 
bafe,  bearded,  five  of  them  abortive.  Legume. 

1.  P .falcata.  Willd.  (Eperua  falcata ; Aubl.  Guian. 
1. 142.) — Native  of  woods,  and  banks  of  rivers,  in  Guiana. 
It  dowered  and  bore  fruit  towards  winter. — The  trunk  of 
this  large  tree  is  fixty  feet  in  height,  much  branched  at  the 


upper  part.  Branches  widely  fcattered.  Leaves  alternate, 
pinnate ; leadets  in  three  pairs,  oppofite,  nearly  fefiile, 
ovate-oblong,  acute,  fmooth,  entire,  fpringing  from  the 
furrow  of  the  leaf-ftalk.  Stipulas  two,  fmall,  deciduous. 
Flowers  numerous,  red.  See  Dimorpha  Falcata. 

As  there  is  fo  much  diverfity  of  opinion  about  this  plant, 
we  have  thought  it  beft  to  exhibit  Willdenow’s  view  of  it, 
though  it  had  been  already  mentioned  under  Dimorpha. 

PANZY.  See  Viola. 

PAO,  in  Geography , a river  of  South  America,  which 
rifes  near  Valencia,  in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  and  after  a 
courfe  of  about  100  miles,  joins  the  Bariquicemeto,  in  N. 
lat.  8 3 20';  and  the  united  ftreams  form  the  Portugheffa. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Corea;  30  miles  S.E.  of  Ou-tchuen. 

PAO-DE-NAO,  a town  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  near 
the  river  Camarones,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe. 

PAO-KING,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in 
Hou-quang.  N.  lat.  270  4'.  E.  long.  m°. 

PAOLI,  Pascal  de,  in  Biography,  a very  diftinguilhed 
chara&er  in  modern  times,  born  at  Rodino,  in  the  idand  of 
Corfica,  in  1726,  was  the  fon  of  Hiacente  Paoli,  who  had 
been  always  attached  to  the  popular  caufe,  and  who,  when 
all  his  attempts  againft  the  Genoefe  had  proved  unavailing, 
had  retired  with  his  family  to  Naples.  Pafcal  was  educated 
among  the  Jefuits,  and  at  their  college  he  made  a rapid  pro- 
grefs  in  his  ftudies,  and  difplayed  an  underftanding  equally 
folid  and  capacious.  He  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
nature  with  powers  capable  of  attaching  to  himfelf  the  hearts 
and  fuffrages  of  his  countrymen ; for  his  deportment  was  grave 
and  prudent,  and  his  judgment  was  matured  by  reflection 
rather  than  by  age,  while  his  patriotifm  was  unqueftioned, 
and  his  eloquence  fuperior  to  that  of  any  of  his  rivals.  He 
was  accordingly  unanimoufly  chofen  generalifiimo,  in  a full 
affembly  of  the  people,  when  he  had  attained  but  to  the 
29th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  not  long  in  deciding  how  he 
fhould  aft  : he  complied  with  his  country’s  call,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  its  fervice.  Having  taken  leave  of  his  father,  now 
advanced  in  years,  he  embarked  for  the  ifland,  and  was 
formally  invelted  with  the  chief  command.  The  iituation 
of  the  ifland,  in  refpedt  to  its  internal  government,  being  ex- 
ceedingly unpromifing,  this  chief  new-modelled  the  laws, 
and  eftablifhed  the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  fubordi- 
nation  : he  inllituted  fchools,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
maritime  power.  In  1761  the  government  of  Genoa,  per- 
ceiving the  change  lately  effefted  among  the  natives,  fent  a 
deputation  to  a general  council,  convoked  at  Vefcovato,  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  propofing  terms  of  accommodation  ; 
but  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  never  to  make  peace  with 
the  oppreffor,  unlcfs  upon  the  exprefs  condition  of  Corfica 
being  guaranteed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  independence. 
A memorial  to  the  fame  effeft  was  alfo  addreffed,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  all  the  fovereigns  of  Europe.  But  appeals  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  were  not  likely  to  obtain  favour  in 
royal  cabinets,  and  nothing  was  gained  by  the  memorial  of 
the  Corficans  : indeed  the  court  of  France  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Genoefe,  for  fupplying  them  with  a force  to 
garrifon  the  towns  yet  remaining  in  their  hands.  The  pre- 
tence of  the  French  foldiers  effectually  prevented  any  pro- 
grefs  towards  freeing  the  ifland,  and  the  only  military  tranf- 
aCtion  of  any  note  that  took  place  during  the  four  years  in 
which  this  treaty  fubfilted,  was  the  conqueft,  by  the  Corfi- 
cans, of  the  ifle  of  Capraia. 

At  length,  in  1768,  the  Genoefe  defpairing  of  rendering 
the  ftubborn  iflanders  fubfervient  to  their  will,  transferred  the 
fovereignty  of  Corfica  to  France,  on  condition  of  receiving 
in  lieu  of  it  40,000,000  of  livres.  This  was  a thunderftroke 
to  the  wretched  Corficans,  but  the  noble  leader  remained 
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firm  to  his  caufe  : he  roufed  and  prepared  the  fpirit  of  his 
followers  for  a frefh  contention,  and  animated  them  to  per- 
fcvere,  with  additional  zeal,  in  defence  of  their  rights  and 
liberties  as  an  independent  people,  promifing  never  to 
abandon  them,  but  either  to  triumph  or  fall  at  the  head  of 
his  countrymen.  This  heroic  refolution  was  circulated  with 
rapidity,  and,  when  coupled  with  the  juftice  of  the  caufe 
in  which  he  had  embarked,  obtained  for  him  the  efteem  and 
regard  of  every  lover  of  freedom  and  humanity  throughout 
Europe. 

He  was  at  firft  tempted  with  the  offer  of  being  confirmed 
in  hi3  fupreme  authority,  provided  he  would  confent  to  hold 
it  under  the  French  government,  but  he  rejeAedthe  propofal 
with  indignation  : he  was  a lover  of  liberty,  and  not  at- 
tached to  the  mereexercife  of  power;  and  he  nobly  declared, 
in  anfwer  to  the  difgraceful  application,  as  he  thought  it, 
that  “ the  rocks  which  furrounded  him  fhould  melt  away, 
ere  he  would  betray  a caufe  which  he  held  in  common  with 
the  meaneft  Corfican.”  A rigorous  war  commenced,  in 
which,  for  fome  time,  the  French  were  beaten,  and  in  one 
inllance  their  general  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  with  all  his 
infantry,  artillery,  and  ammunition.  An  immenfe  force  was 
now  fent  from  France  which  overwhelmed  the  Corfican  pa- 
triots ; they  were  defeated  with  great  daughter,  and  Paoli, 
left  with  only  about  500  men,  was  furrounded  by  the  French, 
who  were  anxious  to  get  poffefTion  of  his  perfon  ; he,  how- 
ever, cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and  efcaped  to  Eng- 
land with  his  friends,  where  they  were  received  with  all  the 
fympathy  and  refpeA  due  from  freemen  to  patriots  who  had 
fo  nobly  fupported  the  caufe  of  liberty.  Dumourier,  who 
afterwards  made  a figure  in  the  revolution  of  his  own  country, 
and  was  at  length  defervediy  difgraced,  ferved  at  this  period 
againft  the  Corficans,  with  the  rank  of  adjutant-general;  and 
in  his  own  memoirs,  publifhed  a few  years  fince,  he  pays 
very  high  compliments  both  to  the  people  of  the  ifland  and 
their  chief : “ it  is  aftonifhing,”  he  fays,  “ that  this  handful 
of  iflanders,  deftitute  of  artillery,  fortifications,  magazines, 
and  money,  Ihould  have  kept  France  at  bay  during  two 
campaigns,  although  (he  had  no  other  enemy  to  cope  with. 
But  liberty  doubles  the  valour  and  ftrength  of  man.” 

The  cafe  of  the  opprefled  Corficans  had  excited  much  in- 
tereft  in  this  country,  and  it  was  but  a few  days  before  his 
final  retreat,  that  he  received  a liberal  fubfcription  from  a 
number  of  private  individuals,  of  which  number  were  aider- 
men  Beckford  and  Trecothic,  and  Samuel  Vaughan,  efq. 
who  were  alfo  truftees  for  the  fums  raifed,  for  the  ex- 
prefs  purpofe  of  enabling  him  to  carry  on  the  war  againft 
France.  On  his  arrival  Paoli  was  introduced  at  court,  and 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  then  prime  minifter,  obtained  for  him 
a penfion  of  1 200/.  a-year,  which  he  liberally  (hared  with  his 
companions*in  exile. 

From  this  time  the  ex-general  lived  a retired  life,  devoting 
himfeif  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  literature.  During  his 
retirement,  which  laded  more  than  twenty  years,  he  was  in^ 
troduced  to  Dr.  Johnfon  by  Mr.  Bofwell,  who  had  vifited 
the  general  while  he  was  in  Corfica  ; and  who  fpeaks  of  the 
interview  with  pleafurc,  faying,  “ the  general  fpoke  Italian, 
and  Dr.  Johnfon  Englifti,  and  underflood  one  another  very 
well,  with  a little  aid  of  interpretation  from  me,  in  which  I 
compared  myfelf  to  an  ifthmus,  that  joins  tw©  great  conti- 
nents.” 

At  length  the  revolution  that  promifed  to  raife  France  to 
the  rank  of  a free  date,  extended  its  influence  to  Corfica, 
and  the  national  convention  parted  a decree  by  which  that 
ifland  was  numbered  among  the  departments  of  France,  and 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  new  conftitution.  The 
return  of  Paoli  to  the  dignified  ftation  of  its  chief,  was  the 


firft  wifli  of  his  liberated  countrymen,  and  Paoli  could  not 
refift  their  entreaties,  which  were  enforced  by  the  folicitations 
of  the  French  aflembly.  He  refigned  his  penfion  from  the 
Englifh  court,  took  a grateful  leave  of  the  country  in  which 
he  had  been  fo  hofpitably  entertained,  and  in  the  month  of 
April  1790,  prefented  himfeif  at  the  bar  of  the  national 
aflembly  at  Paris,  together  with  the  Corfican  deputies. 
Soon  after  this  he  embarked  for  Corfica,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attachment  and  re- 
fpeA. He  was  eleAed  mayor  of  Baftia,  commander-in- 
chief of  the  national  guard,  and  prefident  of  the  depart- 
ment ; and,  in  (hort,  he  at  once  acquired  more  authority  in 
the  ifland,  than  before  its  fubjugation  by  the  French.  He 
was,  however,  not  quite  contented ; he  was  ambitious  of 
feeing  Corfica  wholly  independent,  which,  upon  the  execution 
of  Lewis  XVI.,  was  the  prevailing  wifli  of  the  Corficans. 
The  convention  was  foon  apprized  of  their  views,  and  fum- 
moned  Paoli  to  their  bar  to  juftify  himfeif  againft  the  charges 
exhibited  againft  him  : to  gain  time,  he  pleaded  his  age  and 
infirmities  as  excufes  why  he  could  not  comply  with  their  de- 
mand. To  a fecond  order,  more  peremptory  than  the  firft, 
he  replied  in  a different  manner,  and  with  more  franknefs. 
After  this  he  repaired  to  Corte,  the  ancient  capital,  in  the 
centre  of  the  ifland,  where,  furrounded  by  his  friends  and 
adherents,  he  laughed  at  the  proclamation  which  had  been 
iflued,  declaring  him  a traitor,  and  fetting  a price  upon  his 
head.  Senfible,  however,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  a 
fmall  ifland  permanently  to  withftand  the  power  of  France, 
without  foreign  fupport,  he  refolved  upon  an  expedient, 
which,  though  it  was  a renunciation  of  independence,  pro- 
mifed to  fecure  all  the  advantages  of  real  liberty.  This  was 
an  union  of  Corfica  with  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ; the 
particulars  of  this  bufinefs  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Corsica.  Paoli,  as  will  be  feen  in  that  article,  returned  to 
England,  having  unfortunately  loft  all  his  property,  by  the 
failure  of  a mercantile  houfe  at  Leghorn,  and  parted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  great  privacy.  He  died  in  London, 
February  5,  1807,  in  the  eighty-firft  year  of  his  age.  Few 
foreigners,  however  diftinguiftied,  have  been  fo  much  carefled 
in  England  as  general  Faoli.  By  living  in  habits  of  famili- 
arity with  men  of  letters,  his  name  and  exploits  acquired 
high  celebrity : and  Bofwell,  Goldfmith,  Johnfon,  and  many 
others,  equally  eminent  in  the  literary  world,  although  dif- 
fering in  almoft  every  thing  elfe,  cordially  united  in  his 
praife.  On  the  continent  his  reputation  was  greatly  re- 
fpeAed : it  was  ufual  to  compare  Paoli  to  Timoleon  and 
Epaminondas.  He  was  unqueftionably  a great  man  ; but  it 
is  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
ftudying  his  charaAer,  that  he  was  a politician  rather  than  a 
foldier  : that  he  (hone  more  in  council  than  in  arms  ; and 
that  the  leading  feature  of  his  public  conduA  was  a certain 
degree  of  Italian  policy,  which  taught  him  to  refine  and  fpe- 
culate  on  every  event.  Bofwell’s  Account  of  Corfica. 
Athenaeum,  vol.  i.  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  xxiii. 

PAOLO,  Agostino,  a learned  ecclefiaftical  compofer 
of  mufic,  fcholar  of  Bernardo  Nanini,  and  fucceflor  in  the 
pontifical  chapel  to  Soriano.  Antimo  Liberati  fpeaks  of 
him  as  one  of  the  moft  fcientific  and  ingenious  compofers  of 
his  time,  in  every  fpecies  of  mufic  then  cultivated  : and 
tells  us,  that  while  he  was  maeftro  di  capella  of  St.  Peter’s 
church  at  Rome,  he  aftonilhed  the  mulical  world  with  hi* 
produAions  for  four,  fix,  and  eight  choirs  or  chorufles  ; 
fome  of  which  might  be  fung  in  four  or  fix  parts  only,  with- 
out diminifliing  or  enervating  the  harmony.  Padre  Martini, 
who  bears  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  this  eulogium,  has  in- 
ferted  an  Agnus  Dei,  in  eight  parts,  of  this  compofer, 
which  is  truly  a curious  produAion  : three  different  canons 
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being  carried  on  at  the  fame  time,  in  fo  clear  and  natural  a 
manner,  both  as  to  melody  and  harmony,  that  this  learned 
father,  who  had  been  long  exercifed  in  fuch  arduous  enter- 
prizes,  fpeaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  greateft  efforts  of  genius 
and  learning  in  this  mod  difficult  kind  of  compofition. 

Paolo,  in  Commerce , a fmall  filver  coin  at  Florence, 
Rome,  and  other  places  in  Italy.  As  a money  of  account 
at  Florence,  the  fcudo  d’oro  is  worth  7^  lire,  1 paoli,  or 
90  crazie.  The  ducato,  or  fcudo  corrente,  called  alfo  the 
piaftra,  is  an  imaginary  coin,  valued  at  7 lire,  10$  paoli,  or 
84  crazie ; the  lira  = i*  paoli ; the  paolo  or  giulio  = 8 
crazie  = 40  quatrini  = 160  denari  di  lira  ; a teftone  = 2 lire 
= 3 paoli. 

The  coins  in  filver  are  pieces  of  10  paoli,  or  6f  lire, 
called  francefconi  and  leopoldoni ; half  ditto,  called  francef- 
chini,  of  5 paoli  ; tallari,  of  6 lire,  or  9 paoli ; teftoni  of 
3 lire,  or  3 paoli ; Angle,  half,  and  quarter  lire,  of  20, 
10,  and  5 foldi ; double,  tingle,  half,  and  quarter  paoli; 
double,  fingle,  and  half  crazie. 

The  piece  called  francefcone  weighs  23  denari  iograni, 
Florence  weight,  or  426  Englifh  grains  ; and  the  filver  is  10 
denari  22  grani,  or  10  oz.  i8£  dwts.  fine ; and  therefore 
contains  387A  Englilh  grains  of  fine  filver,  or  419  grains  of 
ftandard  filver,  and  is  worth  43.  6d.  fterling.  According  to 
this  valuation,  the  fcudo  d’oro,  of  7 i lire,  = $s.  o \d.  fterling  ; 
the  ducato,  or  fcudo  corrente,  of  7 lire,  = 4*.  8 \d.  fter- 
ling; the  pezza,  of  jA  lire,  y.  10 \d.  fterling;  the  lira 
is  worth  about  8 d.  ; or  1 /.  fterling  = 29  lire,  13  foldi, 
7 denari,  or  4 ducati,  4 foldi,  7 denari  di  ducato  ; or  5 pezze, 

2 foldi,  8 denari  di  pezza,  all  in  filver.  For  the  paoli  of 
Rome,  fee  Rome. 

Paolo,  St.,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  runs 
into  the  fea,  on  the  E.  coaft,  N.  lat.  37  16  . E.  long.  153 
12'. — Alfo,  a fmall  idand,  near  the  cojfft  of  Naples,  in  the 
gulf  of  Taren'o.  N.  lat.  40  42'.  E.  long.  17  6 — Alfo, 
a town  of  Naples,  in  the  Capitanata  ; 3 miles  S.E.  of  Dra- 
gonera. 

PAOLOS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Sivas ; 25  miles  W.  of  Sivas. 

PA.ON,  in  Ornithology  See  Tringa  Pugnax,  and  Pavo 
Crijlatus. 

PAO-NGHAN,  in  Geography,  a city  of  China,  of  the 
fecond  rank,  in  Pe-tche-li,  on  the  river  San-cam ; 62  miles 
N.W.  of  Pekin.  N.  lat.  40°  20'.  E long.  114  41'. 

PAO-NING,  a city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank,  in  the 
province  of  Se-tchuen,  comprehending  within  its  jurifdic- 
tion  ten  cities. 

PAOOM,  one  of  the  fmaller  New  Hebrides  ; which 
fee. 

PAOS,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira ; 

16  miles  N.W.  of  Vifeu. 

PAO-TCHING,  a town  of  Corea  ; 30  miles  S.  of 
Koang-tcheou. 

PAO»TCHUEN,  a town  of  Corea;  28  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Hoang-tcheou. — Alfo,  a town  of  Corea  ; 23  miles  E.  of 
King-kitao. 

PAO-TING,  a city  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Pe-tche- 
li,  in  which  the  viceroy  refides,  and  the  mod  confiderable  in 
the  province,  next  to  Pekin.  It  has  20  others  under  its  ju- 
rifdiition  ; the  country  round  it  is  pleafant,  and  inferior  in 
fertility  to  no  part  of  China.  In  going  from  Pe-kin  to  the 
province  of  Chan-fi,  it  is  neceflary  to  pafs  through  this  city. 

N.  lat.  38'  54'.  E.  long.  115  ’ 14'. 

PAOllLA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra  ; 

4 miles  N.E.  of  Bencvento. 

PAOWAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar ; e miles 
S.  of  Bahar, 


PAP 

PAP,  in  Rural  Economy,  a provincial  term  applied  to  the 
teats  of  cows,  or  other  animals  that  give  milk.  The  paps 
diftend  after  the  young  is  produced,  and  as  the  bodies  of 
them  contain  the  terminations  of  the  tubuli  laftiferi,  where 
they  are  tortuous,  and  aft  as  valves  ; they  are  diftenfible,  as 
they  are  fqueezed  becoming  ftraight,  and  thus  the  milk  has 
a free  paffage,  whether  the  preffure  be  caufed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  young  animal  in  fucking,  or  the  hand  in  the  aft  of 
milking.  See  Teat. 

P \PA.  See  Pope. 

Papa,  in  Ornithology.  SeeVuLTUR. 

Papa,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hungary  ; 25  miles  S.  of 
Raab. 

Papa  Stour , one  of  the  Zetland  or  Shetland  iflands  of  v 
Scotland,  is  fituated  about  a mile  weft  ward  from  the  Mainland. 

This  idand  extends  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth.  Its  foil  is  a rich  fand,  producing  excellent  pafturage 
grafs,  and  even  good  crops  of  oats,  with  beans  and  potatoes. 
Along  the  coaft  are  numerous  fmall  voes , or  harbours,  which 
afford  a fafe  retreat  to  the  boats  employed  in  the  Zetland 
iflands.  Here  is  a remarkable  cave,  by  which  the  fea  flows 
fora  confiderable  diftance  into  the  interior  of  the  ifland,  un- 
der the  rocks.  The  beach,  being  admirably  adapted  for  dry- 
ing filh,  is  occupied  by  a number  of  houfes  appropriated  to 
that  purpofe.  Hiftory  of  the  Zetland  Iflands,  by  Dr.  A. 
Edmonfton.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account,  vol.  xx. 

Papa,  or  Papay -Stronfay,  one  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  off 
the  coaft  of  Scotland,  is  lituated  on  the  north-eaft  quarter 
of  the  ifle  of  Stronfay.  Though  little  more  than  three  miles 
in  circumference,  its  furface  is  remarkably  level,  and  equally 
beautiful  as  fertile.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  two  ancient  chapels, 
one  dedicated  to  St.  Bride,  and  the  other  to  St.  Nicholas. 

On  an  eminence  called  Earl’s  knoll,  are  fevera!  graves,  and 
fome  veftiges  of  buildings  which  formerly  belonged  to  one  of 
the  ancient  earls  of  Orkney.  Hiftory  of  the  Orkney  Iflands, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barry,  2d  edit.  1808,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Headrick. 

Papa,  or  Papay -Wejlray,  one  of  the  Orkney  iflands  of 
Scotland,  lies  about  one  mile  to  the  north  of  Weftray.  It 
is  nearly  four  miles  long,  and  one  broad  ; and  fcarcely  yields 
in  fertility  of  foil  to  any  diftrift  in  Scotland.  At  its  fouth- 
eaftern  extremity  is  a beautiful  lake  of  frefh  water,  the  centre 
of  which  is  adorned  with  an  iflet,  where  are  the  ruins  of  the 
once  noble  chapel  of  St.  Tredwall,  to  whom  fuperltition,  till 
lately,  attributed  many  wonderful  and  miraculous  works. 

Hiftory  of  the  Orkney  Iflands,  by  Dr.  Barry,  3d  edit. 

1808. 

PAPACY.  See  Popedom. 

PAPAGAY,  or  Papegay,  in  Ornithology.  See  Psit- 
tacus. 

PAPAGAYO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Mexico,  which 
runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  25  miles  N.  of  Acapulco,  N.  lat. 

17°  40'.  W.  long.  10 1 0 46'. 

Papagayo  Bay,  or  Parrot  Bay , a bay  on  the  North  Pa* 
cific  ocean,  and  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  ifthmus  of  Nicaragua* 
at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  weftern  part  of  the  lake  of  Ni- 
caragua. N.  lat.  ii°  10'.  W.  long.  87"  36’. 

PAPAKUNK,  a town  of  New  York,  on  the  Papachton- 
N.  lat.  42°  5'.  W.  long.  740  58'. 

PAPAL  Crown  is  a deep  cap,  or  mitre  of  cloth  of  gold, 
encompafled  with  three  coronets,  or  circles  of  gold,  adorned 
with  flowers  ; and  the  whole  enriched  with  precious  ltoncs  ; 
having  a globe  at  top,  finilhed  with  a crofs.  See  Crown. 

PAPALLACLA,  in  Geography , a own  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Quito  ; 50  miles  N.W.  of  Ar- 
chidona. 
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PAPALO  A PAIN,  a river  of  Mexico,  called  Alvarade, 
or  Alvarodo  ; which  fee. 

PAPALQUIAN,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  New  Bifcay  ; 
130  miles  N.W.  of  Durango. 

PAPAMOW,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 8 miles  N.  of 
Allahabad. 

PAPAN,  in  Ornithology , the  name  given  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Philippine  iflands,  to  a fpecies  of  duck  com- 
mon in  their  lakes  and  marlhes.  This  is  very  large  and 
beautiful,  and  is  called  by  father  Camelli  anas  regia,  or  the 
royal  duck  : it  is  not  fo  common,  however,  as  the  little  kind 
which  they  call falayafir. 

PAPANAUD,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  Carnatic  ; 23  miles  S.S.E.-of  Tanjore. 

PAPAS,  a lake  of  South  America  ; 40  piles  S.  of  Po- 
payan. 

Papas  Adaffi,  or  Papadoniffa,  or  Prince's  JJ lands , a 
clulter  of  fmail  iflands  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  ifland  of 
Marmora,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Conftantinople  ; 

8 miles  S.  of  Conftantinople.  The  iflands  known  under  the 
name  of  Prince’s  iflands,  are  nine  in  number,  four  large,  and 
five  fmail.  The  firft  is  called  “ Prota  the  fecond,  “ An- 
tigona;”  the  third,  “ Chalkis;”  and  the  fourth,  “Prinkipos:” 
to  the  fouth  of  the  latter  lies  the  little  ifland,  called  “ Rab- 
bit” ifland ; to  the  weft  are  two  fmail,  iflands,  one  of 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  “ Oxya,”  and  the  other  by 
that  of  “ Plata  the  two  others  are  namelefs  rocks.  The 
principal  of  thefe  iflands  is  Prinkipos  ; which  fee. 

PAPAS-1LI,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ro- 
mania; 32  miles  N.  of  Adrianople. 

PAPAVER,  in  Botany,  the  Poppy,  fo  called,  according 
to  the  moft  learned  etymologifts,  becaufe  it  was  commonly 
mixed  with  the  pap,  papa , given  to  children,  in  order  to 
procure  fleep.  This  plant  and  its  name  have  ever  been  affo- 
ciated  with  the  idea  of  fleep  in  moft  languages,  in  poetry 
and  philofophy,  in  hiftory  and  fable.  Its  juice  is  ftill  the 
beft  opiate  known,  and  in  the  moft  general  ufe. — Linn. 
Gen.  263.  Schreb.  350.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  1144. 
Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  565.  Prodr.  FI. 
Grace.  Sibth.  v.  1.  338.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  288. 
•lufl".  236.  Tourn  t.  119,  120.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  431. 
Gaertn.  t.  60. — Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Rhaadcee,  Linn.  Papaveracea,  JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  ovate,  emarginate,  of 
two  nearly  ovate,  concave,  obtufe,  immediately  deciduous 
leaves.  Cor.  Petals  four,  roundifh,  flattilh,  fpreading, 
large,  contradled  at  the  bafe,  alternately  fmaller.  Stam.  Fi- 
laments numerous,  capillary,  inferted  into  the  receptacle, 
much  fliorter  than  the  coro'.la  ; anthers  oblong,  compreffed, 
ere&,  obtufe.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  fefiile,  large,  round- 
ifh ; ftyle  none ; ftigma  depreffed,  peltate,  flat,  radiated. 
Peric.  Capfulc  oval,  or  fomewhat  oblong,  crowned  with  the 
large,  flat,  permanent  ftigma,  of  one  cell,  though  lmper- 
feftly  divided  into  many,  bnrfting  at  the  top  by  numerous 
orifices  under  the  ftigma.  Seeds  numerous,  minute.  Recep- 
tacles longitudinal  folds,  attached  to  the  infide  of  the  cap- 
fule,  equal  in  number  to  the  rays  of  the  ftigma. 

Eft.  Ch  Calyx  of  two  leaves.  Petals  four.  Stigma  ra- 
diated. Capfule  fuperior,  of  one  cell,  opening  by  pores 
under  the  permanent  ftigma. 

Obf.  The  feed-veffel  differs  in  Ihape  in  different  fpecies, 
from  globofe  to  oblong,  and  the  rays  of  the  ftigma  differ 
greatly  in  number,  according  as  the  Ihape  of  the  capfule 
appropriated  to  each  fpecies,  is  more  or  lefs  oblong  and  nar- 
row. The  fpecies  are  commodioufly  divided  into  two  fec- 
tions,  diftinguiflied  by  the  roughnefs  or  fmoothnefs  of  the 
capfule. 


. Sed.  I.  Capfules  briftly. 

1.  P.  hybridum.  Mongrel  Poppy.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  725. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  43.  ( Argemone  capitulo  torulo ; Ger.  em» 

373.) — Capfule  nearly  globular,  furrowed,  briftly.  Stem 
leafy,  many-flowered. — Native  of  fields,  on  a light  foil,  in 
the  more  temperate  er  fouthern  parts  of  Europe ; rare  in 
England,  though  we  have  feveral  times  gathered  it  fparingly 
about  Norwich.  The  root  is  annual.  Stem  branched,  about 
a foot  high,  leafy,  covered  with  clofe-preffed  briftles. 
Leaves  dark  green,  alternate,  doubly  pinnatifid,  in  many 
narrow  fegments,  briftly  like  the  Item.  Flowers  terminal, 
folitary,  ered,  fmaller  than  ufual  in  the  genus.  Calyx  rough 
with  tawny  hairs.  Petals  deep  red,  with  more  or  lefs  of  a 
violet  fpot  at  the  bafe.  Stamens  violet.  Pollen  bright  blue. 
Capfule  the  fize  of  a filberd,  deeply  channelled,  obovate, 
belet  with  afeehding  prickles.  The  whole  herb  partakes  of 
the  foetid  and  difagreeable  flavour  common  to  its  genus,  but 
is  fcarcely  milky. 

2.  P.  Argemone.  Long  rough-headed  Poppy.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  725.  Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  5.  t.  38.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  643.  FI.  Dan.  t.  867.  (Argemone  capitulo  longiore  ; 
Ger.  em.  373.) — Capfules  club-fhaped,  briftly.  Stem  leafy, 
many-flowered. — Native  of  fandy  fields,  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  flowering  in  June  or  July.  Much  like  the  laft, 
but  the  fegments  of  the  leaves  are  generally  broader,  and  the 
colour  of  the  whole  herb,  as  well  as  of  the  flowers , is  lighter. 
The  briftles  of  the  Jlem  are  not  fo  clofely  prefled.  Stamens 
very  broad  at  their  fummit,  each  anther  being  fupported  by  a 
little  partial  ftalk.  Stigma  with  only  four  or  five  rays,  the 
capfule  being  flender,  obfeurely  five-fided,  by  no  means  chan- 
nelled like  the  former,  nor  is  it  fo  briftly,  except  in  the  up- 
per part.  The  flowers  have  been  found  double  in  England, 
but  fuch  a circumftance  is  rare.  Both  thefe  fpecies  occur  but 
fparingly,  in  a fcattered  manner,  and  never  in  the  abundance 
of  the  common  P.  rhaas  hereafter  defenbed,  let  the  foil  and 
fituation  be  ever  fo  favourable. 

3.  P.  alpinum.  Alpine  Poppy.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  723. 
Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  83.  Seguier.  Veron.  416.  t.  4.  f.  4. — Cap- 
fule briftly.  Stalk  radical,  Angle- flowered,  briftly,  leaflefs. 
Leaves  doubly  pinnate. — Native  of  the  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland, Auftria,  the  rocks  of  mount  Baldus,  Dauphiny, 
and  the  Pyrenees.  Miller  appears  to  have  cultivated  this 
fpecies  in  1759,  but  it  is  now  rarely  to  be  feen  with  us. 
Though  tolerably  hardy,  it  thrives  belt  in  a frame, 
flowering  in  May  or  June.  Root  perennial,  tufted.  Leaves 
numerous,  all  radical,  ftalked,  doubly  pinnatifid,  the  feg- 
ments linear  or  obovate,  decurrent,  enti-e,  rather  glaucous, 
fmooth,  or  (lightly  hairy.  Flowerflalks  few,  afeending, 
Ample,  five  or  fix  inches  high,  briftly,  with  clofe  hairs, 
leaflefs,  each  bearing  one flower , about  an  inch  and  half  broad, 
ufually  pale  yellow,  fometimes,  according  to  Villars,  red- 
dilh  or  whitifh  ; Jacquin  fays  it  is  conftantly  pure  white  in 
Auftria.  The  anthers  are  always  yellow.  Capfule  ovate, 
briftly,  with  four,  five,  or  fix  angles  in  the  upper  part,  and 
as  many  rays  to  the figma. 

4.  P.  nudicaule.  Naked-ftalked  Poppy.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
725.  FI.  Dan.  t.  41.  (P.  erraticum  nudicaule,  flore  flavo 

odorato ; Dill.  Elth.  302.  t.  224.) — Stalk  radical,  fingle- 
flowered,  briftly,  leaflefs.  Leaves  Ample,  pinnatifid. — Na- 
tive of  Norway  and  Siberia.  More  frequently  feen  in  our 
gardens  than  the  laft,  being  a hardy  biennial,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  The  leaves  differ  from  the  laft  in  being 
limply  pinnatifid,  and  their  fegments  much  broader.  The 
Jlalk  is  a foot  high.  Flower  of  a moft  delicate  fulphur  co- 
lour, but  with  a difagreeeable  fmell,  at  leaft  in  our  opinion, 
Dillenius  neverthelefs  compares  it  to  the  feent  of  a Jonquill. 

and 
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and  fay*  it  is  chiefly  perceptible  in  a morning  and  evening. 
Linnaeus  confidered  the  two  fpecies  laft  described  as  too 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  but  they  feem  diftind,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  agreement  in  their  habit,  the  hairy  calyx , and 
ovate  briftly  feed-vejfcl.  The  prefent  is  faid  to  have  occalionally 
a white jlower. 

Sed.  2.  Capfules fmooth. 

5.  P.  Rhaas.  Common  Red  Poppy,  or  Corn  Rofe. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  726.  Curt.  Loud.  fafc.  3.  t.  32.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  645.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  t.  186.  Ger.  em.  371. 
(P.  erraticum  ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  404.)— Capfules  fmooth, 
nearly  globular.  Stem  many-flowered ; rough  with  hori- 
zontal hairs.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  cut. — Native  of  cultivated 
and  wade  ground,  throughout  Europe,  and  a very  trouble- 
fome,  though  fplendid  weed  in  ill  managed  corn-fields.  It 
flowers  in  Greece  in  the  early  fpring,  with  us  not  till  June 
or  July,  The  root  is  annual.  Stem  about  two  feet  high, 
branched,  clothed  all  over  with  briltly  hairs,  that  all  fpread 
horizontally.  Leaves  pinnatifid  ; often  in  fome  degree  bi- 
pinnatifid  ; their  fegments  oblong,  ferrated,  and  cut,  more 
or  lefs  hairy.  Flowers  larger  than  in  any  of  the  foregoing, 
of  a deep  and  moll  brilliant  fcarlet  red,  (lightly  foetid.  Cap- 
fule  quite  fmooth  and  even,  (hort  and  abrupt,  with  a many- 
rayed  Jl'igma. 

Varieties  with  more  or  lefs  double  jlowers,  white,  red  or 
parti-coloured,  are  common  in  gardens,  but  if  fuffered  to  fcat- 
ter  their  feed  without  a careful  renewal  of  foil,  their  beauties 
and  diftinfctions  are  tranfient  in  their  offspring.  The  heads  or 
capfules  of  this  fpecies  are  recommended  as  an  opiate  by 
Diofcorides,  and  its  ufe  is  ftill  retained  ; efpecially  a red 
fyrup  is  made  of  the  flowers,  which  ferves  as  a mild  fopori- 
fic  for  children. 

6-  P.  dubium.  Long  fmooth-headed  Poppy.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  726.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  5.  t.  37.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  644. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  902. — Capfules  fmooth,  oblong.  Stem  many- 
flowered,  hairy  ; the  hairs  on  the  flower-ftalks  clofe-prelfed. 
Leaves  doubly  pinnatifid. — Native  of  fields  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  chiefly  on  a fandy  foil,  and  not  very  abundantly, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  This  approaches  the  lalt  very 
nearly  in  habit,  but  the  Jlowers  are  of  a paler  hue,  the  cap - 
fule  (lender,  furrowed,  with  a Jiigma  of  only  fix  or  eight 
rays,  and  the  bridles  on  the  jlower  Jlalks  are  clofely  pred'ed 
to  the  flalk,  not  fpreading  as  in  P Rhaas.  Crantz  thought 
this  fpecies  a variety  of  P.  Argemonc , but  there  feems  little 
reafon  for  fucli  an  opinion.  P.  dubium , Jacq.  Auflr.  t.  25, 
if  corredly  drawn,  is  very  puzzling.  The  bridles  on  the 
flower  Jlalks  are  reprefented  deflexed,  which  is  quite  the  re- 
verfe  of  our  Linnaean  fpecimen,  as  well  a9  of  the  Englifti 
ones  ; the  petals  are  white,  with  a violet  fpot. 

7.  P.  fomniferum.  White,  or  Garden,  Poppy.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  726.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  185.  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  2145.  Bulliard.  t.  37.  (P.  fylvedre  ; Ger.  em.  370.) — 

Calyx  and  capfules  fmooth.  Leaves  embracing  the  (tern, 
glaucous,  cut.  Stem  fmooth  in  the  lower  part;  rough 
with  fpreading  hairs  above. — Native  of  fields  and  wade 
ground  in  the  fouth  of  Europe ; rare  in  England.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  White  obferved  it  to  be  truly  wild  on  the  fandy 
banks  of  the  fen  ditches  in  Marfliland.  In  gardens  it  is  well 
known,  as  a hardy  annual,  fporting  in  the  forms  and  colours 
of  its  rich  beautiful  double  petals , but  eafily  returning,  if 
negleded,  to  its  fingle  date,  and  pale  purple  or  white  hue, 
having  a violet  flain  on  each  petal.  The  larged  heads,  for 
medical  ufe,  are  obtained  from  the  fingle-flowered  kind,  cul- 
tivated in  warm  countries  on  a fertile  foil.  Thefe  being 
wounded  as  they  grow,  yield  a milky  juice,  which  by  dry- 
ing becomes  opium.  The  herb  is  ered,  four  feet  or  more  in 


height,  branched,  very  glaucous,  with  broad,  obtufe,  Am- 
ple, lobed  and  crenate,  wavy  leaves,  dafping  the  Jlem,  which 
in  its  upper  part  only  is  naturally  clothed  with  coarfe 
fpreading  hair=.  The  buds  droop,  but  the  jloivers  are  ered, 
with  a faint  unpleafant  fcent,  a fmooth  calyx,  large  petals, 
and  a nearly  globofe  capfule , crowned  with  a Jiigma  of  many 
rays.  The  feeds  are  either  dark  brown  or  white,  of  a plea- 
fant  fweet  flavour. 

8.  P.  pilofum.  Hairy  Red  Poppy.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 
Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  360.  FI.  Grace,  t.  492,  unpublilhed.— 
Capfules  fmooth.  Stem  many-flowered,  clothed  with  fpread- 
ing hairs.  Leaves  clafping  the  flem,  cut,  hairy  all  over. — 
Gathered  by  Dr.  J.  Sibthorp,  about  the  Bithynian  Olympus . 
The  root  of  this  new  and  handfome  fpecies  appears  to  be 
perennial.  Herb  about  the  fize  of  the  lalt,  but  of  a bright 
green,  not  glaucous,  and  clothed  with  briftly  hoary  hairs, 
which  fpread  horizontally  on  the  Jlem,  where  they  are  very 
abundant,  as  well  as  on  the  flower-ftalks,  where  they  are 
fparingly  fcattered.  The  leaves  are  Ample,  broad,  heart-lhaped, 
and  clafping  the  (lem,  bluntly  lobed  and  cut,  hairy,  with  ftrong 
ribs  and  veins  ; the  radical  ones  narrower,  oblong,  and  (talked. 
Flowers  about  the  fize  of  the  laft,  and  indeed  larger  than  the 
wild  P.  fomniferum  of  Greece,  drooping  in  the  bud,  then 
ered.  Calyx  briftly.  Petals  of  a pale  taWny  fcarlct,  or  full 
orange,  with  white  claws.  Anthers  yellow.  Germen  obo- 
vate,  fmooth,  glaucous,  with  fix  ribs,  and  the  fame  number 
of  broad  rays  in  the  Jiigma. 

9.  P.  virgatum.  Wand-like  Poppy.  (P.  orientale,  te- 
nuiter  incifum,  ad  cauiem  floridum  ; Tourn.  Cor.  17.)  — 
Capfules  fmooth.  Stem  ftraight,  panicled,  many-flowered, 

rough  with  fpreading  bridles.  Leaves  pinnate,  cut,  briftly 

Native  of  Armenia.  We  deferibed  it  formerly  from  Tourne- 
fort's  herbarium  at  Paris.  The  Jlem  is  ftraight  and  (tiff, 
panicled,  bearing  a great  number  of  Jlowers,  and  clothed 
■with  fpreading  rigid  bridles.  Radical  leaves  numerous, 
pinnate,  cut,  hifpid,  efpecially  their  ribs,  all  the  points  cal- 
lous, and  tipped  with  a bridle,  as  in  thofe  of  P.  orientate , 
which  they  in  all  refpeds  much  refemble.  Flower  Jlalks 
fcattered,  each  bearing  one,  two,  or  three  Jlowers.  Calyx 
briftly.  Petals  red.  Germen  roundi(h,  fmooth.  This  fpe- 
cies differs  from  the  following  one,  in  having  a llraight,  pani- 
cled, many-flowered  Jlem,  the  bri  Hies  covering  which  are  ho- 
rizontal, not  clofe-prefied. 

10.  P-  orientale.  Great  Oriental  Poppy.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

727.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  57.  (P.  orientale  hirfutifiimum,  (lore 

magno  ; Tourn.  Cor.  17.  Voy.  v.  2,  118.  t.  118.  Comm. 
Rar.  t.  34.) — Capfules  fmooth.  Stem  fingle-flowered, 
leafy,  rough,  with  clofe-prefled  brillles.  Leaves  pinriate, 
ferrated,  briftly. — Native  of  the  Levant.  Tournefort  found 
it  near  Erzerum,  in  Armenia,  flowering  in  June.  He  in- 
troduced it  into  the  gardens  of  Holland  and  France,  aod  it 
has  been,  for  about  a century,  a hardy  perennial  in  our  par- 
terres, flowering  early  in  fummer,  and  very  conlpicuous  for 
the  great  fize,  and  peculiarly  brilliant  fcarlet  colour  of  its 
Jlowers,  which  are  too  dazzling  to  be  looked  on  in  the  fun- 

(hiiie.  They  are  nearly  a fpan  wide,  with  dark  Jlamens , 
and  fometimes  a black  fpot  on  each  petal.  Germen  globofe, 
quite  fmooth  and  even,  without  ribs.  Rays  of  the  Jiigma 
fixteen,  peculiarly  dilated.  The  root  creeps  moderately,  by 
which  the  plant  is  incrcafed,  for  it  fcarcely  ever  ripens  feed 
with  us.  Stems  about  two  feet  high,  Ample,  leafv,  round, 
denfely  clothed  with  ered,  rigid,  pungent,  clofe-preffed 
briftles.  Leaves  moft  numerous  from  the  root,  a foot  long, 
dark  green,  harfh  and  briftly,  pinnate,  with  ferra  ed  decur- 
rent fegments.  The  juice  of  the  plant  is  hot  and  acrid, 
yet  Tournefort  fays  the  Turks  and  Armenians  eat  the  unripe 
heads  by  way  of  luxury.  They  extrad  no  opium  fromtbis 
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fpecies  ; but  perhaps  the  fimilarity  of  its  flavour  and  ef- 
fectto  that  great  foother  of  their  cares,  may  caufe  it  to 
be  thus  employed. 

11.  P .fugax.  Small  Fugacious  Poppy.  Lamarck  Di£t. 
v.  5.  11S — Capfules  fmooth,  orbicular.  Stem  panicled, 
many- flowered,  fmooth.  Petals  minute.  Leaves  pinnatifid, 
ferrated,  hifpid.  Brought  by  Michaux  from  Periia.  It 
flo  wered  in  May  1789,  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.  Poiret 
defcribe'd  it  from  Lamarck’s  herbarium,  and  we  know  this 
fpecies  merely  from  his  defcription,  having  feen  neither  fpe- 
cimen  nor  figure.  He  fays  it  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  Jlem, 

' forming  at  the  fummit  an  ample  panicle  of  many  very  fmall 
fowers,  which  laft  but  a few  hours.  Each  Jlem  is  flender, 
ftraight,  ftriated,  fmooth,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  fim- 
ple,  except  at  the  top.  Leaves  fcattered,  ftalked,  not  unlike 
thofe  of  P.  orientate,  but  lefs  deeply  pinnatifid,  not  pinnate, 
furnilhed  with  a few  long  fcattered  hairs,  the  fegments  or 
teeth,  more  or  lefs  diftant,  each  terminated  by  a long  brittle. 
Petals  pale  red,  very  fmall  in  comparifon  with  the  reft  of  the 
genus,  and  extremely  fugacious.  Capfule  fmall,  globular, 
fmooth,  crowned  with  a conical,  obtuf ejligma,  of  four  or  five 
rays. 

12.  P.  cambricum.  Yellow  Welch  Poppy.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  727.  Engl.  Bot-  t.  66.  (P.  cambricum  perenne,  flore 

fulphureo  ; Dill.  Elth.  300.  t.  223.  Argemone  lutea  cam- 
bro-britannica ; Morif.  fed.  3.  t.  14.  f.  12.) — Capfules 
fmooth,  oblong,  beaked.  Stem  nearly  fmooth,  bearing  feve- 
ral  flowers.  Leaves  pinnate,  cut. — This  fpecies,  one  of  the 
moft  elegant  of  our  native  plants,  feems  peculiar  to  rocky 
fhady  fituations  in  Wa'es  and  Weftmoreland ; for  the  re- 
ference to  Bauhin’s  Prodromus,  on  which  Linnaeus  grounds 
his  affertion  of  its  being  found  on  the  Pyrenees,  appears  to 
belong  either  to  the  alpinum  or  nudicaule.  It  is  perennial, 
flowering  in  June  ; and  may  be  cultivated  in  the  moift  fhady 
parts  of  a garden,  where,  though  each  root  does  not,  in 
general,  laft  many  years,  the  feeds  fcatterring  themfelves  in 
the  undifturbed  foil,  will  from  time  to  time  produce  new 
plants.  The  Jlem  is  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  leafy, 
fomewhat  branched,  clothed  with  a few  rather  upright  hairs. 
Leaves  tender  and  delicate,  of  a pale  but  pleafant  green, 
pinnate,  their  common  ftalk  winged  ; their  leaflets  ovate, 
acute,  cut  or  lobed,  almoft  entirely  fmooth,  glaucous  un- 
derneath, each  above  an  inch  long.  Flowers  terminating 
the  few  branches,  folitary,  on  long  ftalks,  about  the  fizeof 
P.  dubium,  but  of  a beautiful  lemon  colour,  with  a fcent 
like  thofe  of  CraJJula  coccinea,  or  Mefembryanthemum  noftiflo - 
rum,  which  moft  people  compare  to  the  Bergamot  Pear. 
The  Jligma  has  about  five  rays,  and  is  elevated  on  a fort  of 
beak,  refembling  a ftyle,  above  the  obovate,  fmooth,  five- 
ribbed  capfule.  The  calyx  is  hairy.  The  herb  when  wounded 
difcharges  a yellowifh  fluid, . not  unlike  the  juice  of  the  com- 
mon Celandine,  to  which  indeed  this  plant  is  fo  nearly  allied 
in  botanical  affinity,  that  fuch  a coincidence  is  not  furprizing. 
The  fame  may  be  laid  of  the  American  Sanguinaria. 

Papaver,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy,  her- 
baceous, fibrous-rooted,  annual,  and  perennial  kinds,  of 
which  the  fpecies  culiivated  are,  the  white  poppy  (P.  fom- 
niferum) ; the  corn,  or  red  poppy  (P.  rhceas)  ; the  Welch 
poppy  (P.  cambricum);  and  the  Oriental  poppy  (P. 
orientale). 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  firft  fort,  differing  in  the 
colour  and  multiplicity  of  their  petals,  which  are  preferved 
in  gardens  fur  ornament : the  fingle-flowered  fort  is  chiefly 
cultivated  for  ufe. 

The  common  black  variety  of  poppy  has  ftalk6  about 
three  feet  high,  fmooth,  and  dividing  into  feveral  branches ; 
the  leaves  are  large,  fmooth,  deeply  cut  or  jagged  on  their 
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edges,  and  embracing ; the  petals  piirple,  with  dark  bottoms ; 
fucceeded  by  oval,  fmooth  capfules  filled  with  black  feeds, 
which  are  fold  under  the  name  of  mavu  feed. 

And  of  this  there  are  many  fub-varieties  ; as  with  large 
double  flowers,  variegated  of  feveral  colours ; with  red  and 
while,  purple  and  white,  and  fome  finely  fpotted  like  car- 
nations. 

There  are  few  plants  whofe  flowers  are  fo  handfome  ; but 
as  they  have  an  offenfive  fcent,  and  are  of  a fhort  duration, 
they  are  not  in  general  much  regarded. 

In  the  fecond  fort  there  is  a variety  with  an  oval,  black, 
finning  fpot,  at  the  bafe  of  each  petal,  from  which  many 
beautiful  garden  fub-varietjes  are  produced,  which  have  double 
flowers,  white,  red  bordered  with  white,  and  variegated. 

The  fourth  has  alfo  a few  varieties,  differing  in  the  colour 
of  the  flowers ; and  it  is  faid  that  the  flower  is  fometimes 
double,  but  with  us  it  is  always  Angle. 

Method  of  Culture. — All  the  different  forts  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  feeds,  and  the  two  laft  forts  alfo  by  parting  and 
planting  out  the  roots. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the  autumn,  or  very  early  in 
the  fpring,  but  tjhe  former  is  the  better  feafon,  either  in  the 
places  where  the  plants  are  to  grow,  or  in  beds,  to  be  after- 
wards planted  out.  The  firft  is  probably  the  beft  method, 
as  thefe  plants  do  not  bear  removing  well. 

When  they  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  feed  of  the  fineft 
double  forts  fliould  be  carefully  provided  and  made  ufe  of, 
and  be  fown  in  patches. 

In  the  praftice  of  Mr.  Ball,  in  cultivating  the  firft  fort 
for  the  purpofe  of  preparing  opium  from  it,  « the  feed  was 
fown  at  the  end  of  February,  and  again  the  fecond  week  in 
March,  in  beds  three  feet  and  a half  wide,  well  prepared 
with  good  rotten  dung,  and  often  turned  or  ploughed,  in 
order  to  mix  it  well,  and  have  it  fine,  either  in  fmall  drills, 
three  in  each  bed,  or  broadcaft  ; in  both  cafes,  thinning  out 
the  plants  to  the  diftance  of  a foot  from  each  other,  when 
about  two  inches  high,  keeping  them  free  from  weeds.0 
They  produced  from  four  to  ten  heads  each,  and  (heiyed 
large  flowers  of  different  colours.  “ With  an  inftrument 
fomething  like  a rake,  but  with  three  teeth,  the  drills  may 
be  made  at  once.”  He  found  that  the  plants  did  not  bear 
tranfplanting ; as  out  of  4000  which  he  tranfplanted,  not 
one  plant  came  to  perfection. 

The  roots  of  the  two  laft  forts  may  be  divided  in  the 
autumn  or  fpring,  but  the  firft  period  is  the  better,  leaving 
fome  root  fibres  to  each  parting,  planting  them  out  where 
they  are  to  remain,  as  foon  afterwards  as  pofiible. 

In  all  the  forts  the  plants  only  require  afterwards  to  be 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  thofe  raifed  from  feed  properly 
thinned  out. 

They  all  afford  ornament  and  variety  in  the  clumps,  bor- 
ders, and  other  parts  of  pleafure  grounds  and  gardens  ; and 
the  firft  fort  may  fometimes  be  grown  to  advantage  for  the 
purpofe  of  having  the  juice  which  it  affords  made  into 
opium. 

PAPAVER  ACEiE,  in  Botany,  a natural  order  of  plants, 
the  62d  in  Juffieu’s  fyftem,  the  2d  of  its  13th  clafs.  This 
order  owes  its  name  to  Papaver,  the  Poppy,  the  principal, 
and  beft  known,  of  the  genera  that  compofe  it.  For  the 
characters  of  this  13th  clafs,  fee  Gerania. 

The  Papaveracete  are  thus  defined.  Calyx  moftly  of  two 
leaves,  foon  falling  off.  Petals  generally  four.  Stamens 
either  definite  or  indefinite.  Germen  one  ; ftyle  often  want- 
ing ; ftigma  divided.  Fruit  either  capfular  or  filiquofe,  for 
the  moft  part  of  a fingle  cell,  and  generally  with  many  feeds, 
which  are  affixed  to  lateral  receptacles,  each  feed  half  covered 
with  a membranous  integument.  Stem  herbaceous,  fcarcely 
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ever  (hrubby.  Leaves  alternate.  Juice  in  fome  inftances 
coloured.  See  Papaver. 

Seft.  I.  Stamens  indefinite ; their  anthers  combined  with 
the  filaments.  This  contains  Sanguinaria,  Argemonc,  Papaver, 
G/aucium,  Che/idonium,  and  Bocconia  ; fee  Pan KE.  Surely 
Aciaa  and  Podophyllum  more  naturally  belong  to  this  place, 
than  to  the  Ranunculacete , where  Juffieu  has  placed  them. 

Se£l.  2.  Stamens  definite.  This  feftion  confifts  of  Hype- 
coum  and  Fumaria  ; to  which  we  would,  at  the  fuggeftion 
of  Juflieu  himfelf,  add  his  Balfamina , ( Impatiens  of  Linnaeus,) 
as  more  allied,  at  lead  to  this  order,  than  to  his  Gerania  ; 
fee  that  article. 

Juffieu  indicates  the  conneftion  between  this  order  and  the 
Crucifer/e,  of  which  Chelidonium  and  Hypecoum  are  the  flight 
and  obfcure  links,  they  having,  like  the  cruciform,  plants, 
four  petals  and  a pod,  as  well  as  feeds  deftitute  of  albumen  ; 
but  differing  in  having  but  two  leaves  to  their  calyx,  and 
only  four  ftamens. 

PA  PAW.  See  Carica. 

Papaw-7Vw  of  North  America.  See  Ann.ona. 

Papaws,  in  Geography,  a name  given  in  the  Weft  Indies 
to  the  Negroes  of  Whidah,  or  Fida,  in  Africa.  Thefe  are 
unqueftionab'ly  the  moft  docile  and  beft-difpofed  flaves  that 
are  imported  from  any  part  of  Africa.  Without  the  fierce 
and  favage  manners  of  the  Koromantyn  Negroes,  they  are 
alfo  happily  exempt  from  the  timid  and  defponding  temper  of 
the  Eboes.  The  cheerful  acquiefcence  with  which  thefe 
people  apply  to  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  their  confti- 
tutional  aptitude  for  fuch  employment,  arife,  without  doubt, 
from  the  great  attention  paid  to  agriculture  in  their  native 
country.  Bofman  fpeaks  with  rapture  of  the  improved 
ftate  of  the  foil,  the  number  of  villages,  and  the  induftry, 
riches,  and  obliging  manners  of  the  natives.  He  obferves, 
however,  that  they  are  much  greater  thieves  than  thofe  of  the 
Gold  Coaft,  and  very  unlike  them  in  another  refpeft,  namely, 
in  the  dread  of  pain  and  the  apprehenfion  of  death.  They 
are,  he  fays,  fo  very  apprehenfive  of  death,  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  hear  it  mentioned,  for  fear  that  alone  ftiould 
halten  their  end  ; and  no  man  dares  to  fpeak  of  death  in  the 
prefence  of  the  king  or  any  great  man,  under  the  penalty 
of  fuffering  it  himfelf,  as  a punifhment  for  his  prefumption. 
He  adds,  that  they  are  addicted  to  gaming  beyond  any 
people  of  Africa.  Thefe  propenfities,  it  is  faid,  are  ob- 
fervable  in  the  character  cf  the  Papaws  in  a ftate  of  flavery 
m the  Weft  Indies.  That  punifhment  which  excites  the 
Koromantyn  to  rebel,  and  drives  the  Eboe  negroes  to  fuicide, 
is  received  by  the  Papaws  as  the  chaftifement  of  legal 
authority,  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  fubmit  patiently. 
The  cafe  feems  to  be,  that  the  generality  of  thefe  people 
are  in  a ftate  of  abfolute  flavery  in  Africa,  and  having  been 
habituated  to  a life  of  labour,  they  fubmit  to  a change  of 
Situation  with  little  reluftance.  Many  of  the  Whidah 
negroes  are  found  to  be  circumcifed.  Whether  it  be  a 
religious  ceremony  common  to  all  the  tribes  that  go  under 
the  appellation  of  Papaws,  has  not  been  afeerfained.  It  is 
praftifed  univerfally  by  the  “ Nagoes a people  that  fpeak 
the  Whidah  language  ; but  fome  Negroes  on  this  part  of 
the  coaft  difavow  the  pra&ice. 

PAPAYA,  in  Botany,  an  Indian  name,  retained  by  Tour- 
nefort,  Plumier,  and  Juffieu,  for  the  Carica  of  Linnseus,  or 
Papaw-tree.  See  Carica. 

PAPAZLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania  ; 12  miles  E.S.E.  of  Filippopoli. 

PAPEMBERG,  an  ifland  of  Japan,  refembling  a moun- 
tain, furrounded  by  the  fea.  The  Dutch  fhips  have  been 
accuftomed  to  anchor  here  for  wind,  when  they  wi(h  to  re- 
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turn  to  Batavia.  Its  Japanefe  name  is  “ Takaboko,”  or 
“ Takajama.” 

PAPENBERG  Islands,  five  fmall  iflands  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  6°  54'.  E.  long.  13 1°  58'. 

PAPER,  a thin  flexible  leaf,  ufually  white,  artificially 
prepared  of  fome  vegetable  fubftance,  chiefly  to  write  upon 
with  ink. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  •srawuco.,  papyrus,  the 
name  of  an  Egyptian  plant,  called  alfo  /3i£xo;,  biblus,  on 
which  the  ancients  ufed  to  write. 

Various  are  the  materials  on  which  mankind,  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  have  contrived  to  write  their  fentiments  ; 
as  on  (tones,  bricks,  the  leaves  of  herbs  and  trees,  and  their 
rinds  or  barks ; alfo  ob  tables  of  wood,  wax,  and  ivory ; to 
which  may  be  added  plates  of  lead,  linen  rolls,  &c.  At 
length  the  Egyptian  papyrus  was  invented ; then  parchment, 
then  cotton  paper  ; and,  laftly,  the  common,  or  lmen  paper. 
Vide  Maffei  Iftor.  Diplom- lib. ii.  $3.  10.  Bibl.  Ital.  tom.  ii. 
p.  242.  Leo  Allat.  Antiq.  Hetrufc.  p.  127,  feq.  Hug. 
de  Scrib.  Origin.  Alex,  ab  Alexand.  lib.  ii.  cap.  30.  Bar- 
thol.  diff.  4.  de  Libr.  Legend,  p.  90,  feq. 

In  fome  places  and  ages  they  have  even  written  on  the 
(kins  of  fifties  ; in  others  on  the  inteftines  of  ferpents ; and 
in  others  on  the  backs  of  tortoifes.  (Mabill.  de  Re  Diplom. 
lib.  i.  cap.  8.  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Nat.  cap.  21,  &c.)  There 
are  few  forts  of  plants  bit  have  at  fome  time  been  ufed  for 
paper  and  books  : and  hence  the  feveral  terms,  biblos,  codex , 
liber,  folium,  tabula,  tillura,  philura,  fcheda,  &c.  which 
exprefs  the  feveral  parts  on  which  they  were  written : and 
though  in  Europe  all  thefe  difappeared  upon  their  introduc- 
tion of  the  papyrus  and  parchment,  yet  in  fome  other  coun- 
tries the  ufe  of  divers  of  them  obtains  to  this  day.  In  Ceylon, 
for  in  (lance,  they  write  on  the  leaves  of  the  talipot.  And 
the  Bramin  MSS.  in  the  Tulinga  language,  fent  to  Oxford 
from  Fort  St.  George,  are  written  on  leaves  of  the  ampana, 
or  palma  Malabarica : Hermannus  gives  an  account  of  a 

monftrous  palm-tree  called  codda  pana,  or  palma  montana 
Malabarica , which,  about  the  thirty- fifth  year  of  its  age, 
rifes  to  be  fixty  or  feventy  feet  high,  with  plicated  leaves 
nearly  round,  twenty  feet  broad  ; with  which  they  com- 
monly cover  their  houfes ; and  on  which  they  alfo  write  ; 
part  of  one  leaf  fufficing  to  make  a moderate  book.  They 
write  between  the  folds,  making  the  characters  through  the 
outer  cuticle.  Knox.  Hill.  Ceyl.  lib.  iii.  Le  Cierc.  Bibl. 
Univ.  tom.  xxiii.  p.  242.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  246.  p.  422, 
feq  Vide  Hort.  Ind.  Malab.  p.  3.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  143. 
p.  108. 

In  the  Maidive  iflands,  the  natives  are  faid  to  write  on 
the  leaves  of  a tree  called  macaraquean,  which  are  a fathom 
and  a half  long,  and  about  a foot  broad.  And  in  divers 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  leaves  of  the  mufa  arbor,  or 
plantain-tree,  dried  in  the  fun,  ferved  for  the  fame  ufe,  till 
of  late  that  the  French  have  taught  them  the  ufe  of  Euro- 
pean paper.  Ray,  in  fine,  enumerates  divers  kinds,  of 
Indian  and  American  trees  which  bear  leaves  proper  to  be 
ufed  as  paper  ; particularly  one  called  xagua,  which  has 
fomething  in  it  extraordinary  ; its  leaves  are  fo  large,  and 
of  fo  clofe  a texture,  that  they  cover  a man  from  top  to  toe, 
and  flielter  him  from  the  rain,  and  other  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  like  a cloak  : and  from  the  innermoft  fubftance  of 
thefe  leaves,  a paper  is  taken  ; being  a white  and  fine  mem- 
brane like  the  (kin  of  an  egg,  as  large  as  a (kin  of  our  vellum 
or  parchment,  and  nothing  inferior  for  beauty  and  goodnefs 
to  the  bed  of  our  papers.  Vide  Savar.  D.  deComtn.  tom.  ii. 
p.  967.  Vide  Ray  Hill.  Plantar. ’tom.  ii.  lib.  32.  Nouv. 
Rep.  Let.  tom.  xii.  p.  361. 

Paper  is  chiefly  made  among  us  of  linen,  or  hempen  rags, 
beaten 
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beaten  to  a pulp  in  water,  and  moulded  into  fquare  (beet*, 
of  the  thicknefs  required.  But  it  may  alfo  be  made  of 
nettles,  hay,  turnips,  parfnips,  colewort-leaves,  albeftus,  or 
any  thing  that  is  fibrous  ; nay,  it  may  be  made  of  white 
woollen  rags  : though  this  would  not  ferve  for  writing, 
becaufe  of  the  hairinefs.  The  Chinefe  paper  is  fo  fine,  that 
many  of  the  Europeans  have  thought  it  was  made  of  filk  ; 
not  confidering,  fays  Du  Halde,  that  filk  cannot  be  beat 
into  fuch  a pafte,  as  is  neceffary  to  make  paper : but  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  fame  author  afterwards  fpeaks  of  a 
paper,  or  parchment,  made  of  the  balls^  of  filk  worms ; 
and  the  like,  we  are  allured  by  others  is  done  at  Cathay. 
Hought.  Collett.  NJ  360.  tom.  ii.  p.  418,  feq.  De- 
fcript.  of  China,  p.  360.  feq.  * Vide  Buftfeq.  Legat.  Turc. 
Epift.  iv.  p.  329. 

Paper,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  making  it,  and  the 
materials  employed  therein,  is  reducible  to  divers  kinds : 
as  the  Egyptian,  European,  and  Chinefe  paper : we  alfo  find 
mention  of  cotton  paper,  bark-paper,  and  ajbejline  or  incom- 
bujlible  paper. 

Paper,  Egyptian,  is  that  which  was  principally  ufed  among 
the  ancients : it  was  made  of  a rulh  called  papyrus,  or 
biblus,  growing  chiefly  in  Egypt,  about  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  : though  it  was  alfo  found  in  India  ; and  Guilandinus 
allures  us,  he  faw  iu  Chaldaea,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  large  fens,  in  which,  with  his  own 
hands  he  plucked  a papyrus  differing  in  nothing  from  thac 
of  the  Nile.  Strabo  likewife  fpeaks  of  a fort  of  papyrus 
growing  in  Italy  ; but  we  do  not  find  this  was  ever  ufed  for 
making  paper. 

The  defeription  given  by  Pliny  of  the  papyrus,  or  paper- 
reed,  is  fom^what  obfeure.  Its  root,  according  to  him, 
is  of  the  thicknefs  of  a man  s arm,  and  ten  cubits  long; 
from  this  arife  a great  number  of  triangular  (talks  fix  or 
feven  cubits  high,  each  thick  enough  to  be  eafily  fpanned  ; 
its  leaves  are  long  like  thofe  of  the  bull-rulh  ; its  flowers 
ftamineous,  ranged  in  clufters  at  the  extremities  of  the  (talks  ; 
its  roots  woody  and  knotty  like  thofe  of  ru flies,  and  its 
tafte  and  fmell  near  akin  to  thofe  of  the  cyperus,  under  which 
genus  Linnaeus  has  claffed  the  papyrus.  (See  Cyperus.) 
Vide  Plin.  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  u.  Vide  Theophr. 
Hill.  Plant,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9.  and  Delecamp,  who  gives  us 
a figure  of  it.  Hilt.  lib.  xviii.  p.  1883.  See  alfo  Bauhin. 
lib.  xviii.  cap.  186,  who,  with  Gefner,  makes  it  a fpecies  of 
Cyperus.  Gr?w  Muf.  Reg.  Societ.  p.  2.  feft.  2.  p.  223, 
feq.  Maffei  Illor.  Diplom.  Bibl.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  p.  246. 

Befides  paper,  they  made  fails,  ropes,  and  other  naval 
rigging  ; as  alfo  mats,  blankets,  clothes,  and  even  (hips, 
of  the  (talk  of  the  papyrus.  Mofes,  we  are  told,  when 
a child,  was  expofed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  -srairvpa, 

i.  e.  in  a balket  of  papyrus.  The  Egyptian  priells  wore 
(hoes  of  papyrus. 

Guilandinus,  a Prufiian  phyfician  before  mentioned,  has 
a celebrated  work  exprefsly  on  the  ancient  papyrus,  by  way 
of  commentary  on  three  chapters  of  Pliny,  in  which  is 
amply,  and  with  great  learning,  explained  all  that  relates 
to  this  fubjeft ; yet  Scaliger  has  written  a fevere  critique 
on  it,  in  winch  fome  inaccuracies  of  Guilandinus  are  pointed 
out;  but  this  has  not  hindered  Kirchmayer  from  adopting 
almolt  Guilandinus’s  whole  book  in  his  differtation  on  the 
papyrus.  Add,  that  the  molt  ingenious  and  learned  count 
Scipio  Maffei  has  lately  vindicated  Guilandinus  againlt  the 
exceptions  of  Scaliger,  as  well  as  of  Voflius  and  Hardouin. 
(Vide  Illor.  Diplomat,  lib.  ii.  Bibl.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  p.  248. 
Melch.  Guilandini  Papyrus,  h.  e.  Commentarius  in  tria 
C.  Plinii  Majoris  de  Papyro  capita,  fc.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  11, 
12,  13,  firlt  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1572,  and  afterwards 


at  Amberg,  in  1613,  by  Salmuth.)  It  feems,  Guilandinus 
intended  a commentary  on  the  whole  of  Pliny’s  Natural 
Hillory ; but  this  fmall  part,  not  exceeding  a moderate 
page,  taking  him  up  full  fix  months,  it  is  no  wonder  he 
was  difeouraged  from  proceeding  with  the  reft.  In  thefe 
three  chapters  he  has  reftored  about  twenty  paffages  in  the 
text  of  Pliny,  not  merely  from  his  own  conjetture,  or  the 
help  of  MSS.  but  from  the  nature  of  the  things  deferibed, 
and  the  teftimonies  of  authors  of  the  firlt  rank  : befides  that, 
he  had  been  upon  the  fpot,  where  formerly  the  papyrus 
was  manufactured,  and  had  carefully  examined  all  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  who  fpeak  of  it. 

Jof.  Juft.  Scaligeri  Animadverfiones  in  Melchioris  Gui- 
landini Commentarium  in  tria  C.  Plinii  capita,  lib.  xiii. 
Hiltorise  Mundi  five  Naturalis,  quibus  agit  de  Papyro,  firft 
publilhed  in  the  Lettiones  Bibliothecariae  Memorabiles,  of 
Rudolphus  Capellus,  at  Hamburgh,  in  1682,  where  he 
follows  Guilandinus  ftep  by  ftep,  finds  as  many  faults  in 
him  as  his  father  had  done  in  Cardan,  and  ufes  him  alto- 
gether as  coarfely ; every  where  pointing  out  his  literary 
miltakes,  and  labouring  to  (hew,  that  inlteaa  of  reltoring 
Pliny,  he  has  often  miftaken  and  corrupted  him.  M.  Seb. 
Kirchmaieri  Uffenhaimenfis  Franci  Differtatio  Philologies 
de  Papyro  veterum,  Wittebergae  1666,  4to. 

He  had  done  better  fervice,  if,  befides  Guilandinus,  he  had 
confulted  others,  and  particularly  Scaliger.  But  as  he 
chofc  to  follow  one  rather  than  many,  and  that  too  as  the 
blind  follow  their  guides,  his  fate  has  been  much  the  fame. 

The  origin  of  the  art  of  making  paper  of  the  papyrus  is 
very  obfeure ; no  doubt  it  was  firlt  difeovered  in  Egypt. 
Ilidore  fixes  it  more  particularly  to  the  city  Memphis,  Orig 
lib.  vi.  cap.  10.  in  which  he  feems  to  be  countenanced  by- 
Lucan,  where  he  fays, 

“ Nondum  flumineas  Memphis  contexere  biblos 

Noverat ” Pharfal.  lib.  iii.  v.  222 

The  era  of  this  invention  is  warmly  difputed  : Varro,  the 
molt  learned  of  the  Romans,  fixed  it  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  after  the  building  of  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria by  that  conqueror;  but  feveral  objeftions,  of  no 
fmall  weight,  are  brought  againlt  this  decifion.  Pliny  re- 
cites a paffage  out  of  a very  ancient  annaiift,  one  Caflius 
Hemina,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  paper  books  found 
in  Numa’s  tomb,  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  after  his 
death,  which  had  been  buried  with  him : now  Numa  was 
prior  to  Alexander  by  above  three  hundred  years.  Gui- 
landinus, in  effett,  maintains,  with  great  erudition,  that  the 
name  and  ufe  of  the  papyrus  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
long  before  Alexander  conquered  Egypt ; and  that  the 
words  /Si^Aof,  and  /3i?Atrv  occur  in  their  received  fignification 
in  authors  prior  to,  or  at  leaft  older  than,  Alexander : par- 
ticularly Anacreon,  Alczus,  Plato  the  comedian,  Arif- 
tomenes,  Cartinus,  Antiphanes,  Plato  the  philofopher,  iEf- 
chylus,  and  Ariftotle.  And  whereas  fome  fpeak  of  a kind 
of  unknown  pfeudo-biblos,  in  ufe  before  the  difeovery  of  the 
true  fort,  he  argues,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  biblos  men- 
tioned by  thofe  authors,  prior  to  the  conqueft  of  Alexan- 
der, appears  from  Herodotus,  Theophraltus,  and  others, 
to  be  the  very  fame  plant  with  the  biblus,  or  papyrus,  of 
which  paper  was  afterwards  made  : even  Homer  and  Hefiod, 
the  molt  ancient  Greek  poets,  and  who  by  Herodotus’s  tef 
timony  lived  about  four  hundred  years  before  himfelf,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  no  ftrangers  to  the  papyrus,  fince  they 
both  make  exprefs  mention  of  it.  Vide  Plin.  lib.  xiii. 
cap.  13.  Guiland.  Papyr,  Membr.  2.  Reim.  Idea  Syft 
Antiq.  Liter,  p.  285,  feq.  Kirchman  Diff.  de  Papyr 
art.  11.  fett.  2. 
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To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  fuppofing  the  plant 
papyrus  known  in  Greece  long  before  Alexander’s  conqueft 
of  Egypt ; it  no  more  follows,  that  they  had  then  the  ufe 
of  paper;  than  it  follows,  that  men  had  wine  immediately 
on  the  difcovery  of  the  vine 

Ih  reality,  Guilandinus  produces  teftimonies,  from  Ana- 
creon and  Alcaeus,  in  which  the  papyrus  is  employed  for 
binding,  and  not  for  paper ; add,  that  he  ill  tranflates  tv 
tyux.\vym-.,  el/ycbnium ; fince  here  is  the  torch  itfelf. 

Nor  does  the  poet  fay  it  was  made  of  papyrus,  but  tied 
up  with  it.  Vide  Scalig.  lib.  cit.  Reimm.  ubi  fupra, 
p.  305.  feq. 

Some  have  even  doubted  whether  the  art  of  manufac- 
turing the  papyrus  was  fo  ancient  as  Alexander’s  time ; 
chiefly  on  this  ground,  that,  for  two  hundred  years  after 
Alexander,  men  wrote  on  fkins,  and  on  the  barks  of  trees : 
but  this  is  nowife  conclufive  The  fcarcity  of  the  new 
manufacture  may  account  for  it : for  fome  ages  afterwards, 
even  as  low  as  Tiberius,  we  read  of  fuch  a fcarcity  of 
paper,  that  its  ufe,  even  in  contracts,  was  difpenfed  with  by 
a decree  of  the  fenate,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  The 
fame  confideration  may  be  carried  farther : paper  might 
have  been  known  in  Egypt,  Judsea,  Syria,  and  Afia  on 
this  fide  Taurus,  long  before  the  birth  of  Alexander,  though 
not  in  common  ufe ; but  it  might  be  later  before  the  Euro- 
peans received  it ; and  probably  it  was  by  means  of  Alex- 
ander’s conqueft  that  it  firft  became  publicly  known  there. 

When  the  manufacture  of  the  Egyptian  paper  ceafed, 
is  another  queftion  ; for,  at  prefent,  the  papyrotuhma  JEgyp- 
tiaca  maybe  reckoned  among  thofe  arts  that  are  loft.  Eufta- 
thius,  the  learned  commentator  on  Homer,  teftifies,  that 
even  in  his  time,  vis.  in  1170,  it  was  difufed : Mabillon, 
indeed,  maintains,  that  it  continued  till  the  eleventh  century 
after  Chrift ; and  cites  one  Fridegod,  a monkiih  poet  of 
the  tenth  century,  as  fpeaking  of  it  as  fubfifting  in  the  age 
before  his,  that  is  in  the  ninth  ; and  that  it  continued  longer, 
the  fame  Mabillon  endeavours  to  evince,  from  feveral  papal 
bulls  wrote  on  it  as  low  as  the  eleventh  century.  Vide  Euf- 
tath.  ad  Homer.  OdyfT.  <p.  Voff.  de  Art.  Gram.  lib.  i.  c.  37. 
Vide  Mabill.  De  Re  Diplomat,  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  fed.  6.  ieq. 
Reim.  Idea  Sy ft.  Antiq.  Liter,  p.  311. 

Maffei,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains,  with  more  proba- 
bility, that  the  papyrus  was  generally  difufed  before  the 
fifth  century ; for  that  we  find  no  authentic  records,  writ- 
ten on  it,  dated  fince  that  time  ; thofe  bulls  of  popes,  cited 
by  Mabillon,  appearing  rather  to  be  written  on  cotton 
paper.  But  this,  we  may  obferve,  relates  only  to  the  gene- 
ral and  legal  ufe  of  the  papyrus.  For  that  it  fhould  have 
continued  to  be  made  by  particular  perfons  feveral  hundred 
years  after  it  firft  began  to  give  way,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Vide  Maffei  Iftor.  Diplomat,  loc.  cit.  Bib!.  Ital. 
tom.  ii.  p.  251. 

In  reality,  a more  commodious  fort  of  paper,  made  of 
cotton,  having  been  invented  fome  ages  before  in  the  Eaft, 
and  coming  to  be  introduced  into  Europe,  feems  to  have 
brought  the  papyrus  into  difufe.  To  which  the  continual 
wars  with  the  Saracens,  by  which  the  traffic  to  Alexandria 
was  rendered  precarious,  might  poffibly  not  a little  con- 
tribute. 

Yet  feveral  books,  written  on  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  have 
even  continued  to  our  days:  Mabillon  fays,  he  had  one  of 
them  ; and  adds,  that  there  was  another  in  the  Petavian 
library,  being  a volume  in  fmall  folio,  containing  feveral 
fermons  of  St.  Auguftine ; he  alfo  mentions  a third,  contain- 
ing, that  father’s  epiftles,  formerly  belonging  to  the  church 
of^Narbonne,  and  afterwards  in  the  cuftody  of  madame 
De  Phirmacon;  befides  the  homilies  of  A vitus,  bifhop  of 
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Vienne,  and  divers  diplomas  or  charters,  all  written  on  the 
papyrus,  which  appear  not  to  be  lefs  than  eleven  hundred 
years  old.  But  the  decifions  of  this  learned  father  concern- 
ing MSS.,  notwithftanding  all  his  diplomatic  fltill  fo  highly 
boafted  of,  are  not  always  infallible  ; witnefs  his  taking  the 
MS.  of  St.  Mark’s  Gofpel,  at  Venice,  to  be  written  on 
the  Egyptian  papyrus ; and  that  of  Jofephus,  at  Milan, 
not  to  be  fo.  Maffei  (hews,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
former  is  cotton  paper ; and  that  the  latter  appears,  at  firft 
fight,  to  be  Egyptian  ; not  but  the  Venetian  MS.  is  very 
old ; but  it  has  been  fo  much  ufed,  that  us  leaves  are,  as  it 
were,  transformed  into  the  original  pafte  from  whence  they 
are  made.  Vide  Mabill.  Suppl.  ad  Libr.  de  Re  Diplomat. 
Journ.  des  S$av.  tom.  xxxfi.  p.  ii.  p.  992.  Maffei,  lib. 
cit.  Bibl.  tom.  ii.  p.  252.  And  Montfaucon.  Paleog.  Graec. 
p.  14. 

Paper,  Manner  of  making  the  Egyptian.  They  began 
with  lopping  off  the  two  extremes  of  the  papyrus,  viz.  the 
head  and  root,  as  of  no  ufe  in  this  manufa&ure ; the  re- 
maining ftem  they  flit  lengthwife  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
from  each  of  thefe  they  ftripped  the  thin  fcaly  coats  or 
pellicles,  of  which  it  was  compofed,  with  the  point  of  a pen- 
knife. The  innermoft  of  thofe  pellicles  were  looked  on 
as  the  beft,  and  thofe  neareft  the  rind  or  bark  the  word; 
they  were  kept  apart  accordingly,  and  conftituted  differ- 
ent forts  of  paper. 

Thefe  pellicles  are  called,  in  Pliny,  by  twelve  different 
names;  viz.  philura,  r amentum,  fcheda,  cutis,  plagu/a,  corium, 
taniet,  fubtegmen , jlatumen,  pagina,  tabula  and  papyrus. 

The  generality  of  critics,  in  lieu  of  a pen-knife,  employ 
a needle  to  feparate  the  pellicles ; in  which  they  are  war- 
ranted by  the  common  text  of  Pliny,  “ Prseparantur  ex  eo 
chartas,  divifo  acu  in  pratenues,  fed  quam  latiffimas  pbi- 
luras.”  But  Guilandinus  makes  a correction  here : he  had 
found,  by  experiment,  that  the  pellicles  of  papyrus  cannot 
be  feparated  by  a needle ; but  that  a very  fharp  knife  is  re- 
quired ; for  which  reafon,  inftead  of  divifo  acu , he  reads 
divifo  fcapo.  In  which  he  is  followed  by  Maffei,  though 
Hardouin,  Voffius,  Pitifcus,  and  others,  retain  the  ancient 
reading.  Vide  Guiland.  Papyr.  Membr.  10.  feft.  3.  and  5. 
Maffei  Iftor.  Diplom.  ap.  Bibl.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  p.  247,  feq. 
Voff  De  Art.  Grammat.  lib.  i.  cap.  37.  Pitifc.  L.  Ant. 
tom.  i.  p.  413.  voc.  Charta.  Hardou.  ad  Plin.  lib.  xiii. 
cap.  12. 

A 8 the  pellicles  were  taken  off,  they  extended  them  on  a 
table ; then  two  or  more  of  them  were  laid  over  each  other 
tranfverfely,  fo  as  that  their  fibres  made  right  angles:  in 
this  ftate  they  were  glued  together  by  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  Nile.  Thefe,  being  afterwards  preffed  to  get  out  the 
water,  then  dried  and  lartly  flatted  and  fmoothed  by  beat- 
ing them  with  a mallet,  conftituted  paper:  which  they 
fometimes  pohfhed  farther  by  rubbing  it  with  an  hemifphere 
of  glafs  or  the  like. 

In  other  countries  where  the  wafers  of  the  Nile  were  not 
to  be  had,  the  pellicles  were  faftened  together  with  a pafte 
made  of  the  fineft  wheat-flour,  mixed  with  hot  water,  and 
a fprinkhng  of  vinegar. 

The  ingenious  and  learned  count  de  Caylus,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  papyrus,  informs  us.  that  the  intermediate 
part  of  the  (lalk  was  cut  and  feparated  into  different  laminae, 
which  were  fet  apart,  and  dried  in  the  fun  for  the  manu- 
facture. Thefe  laminas  were  joined  together  horizontally 
or  tranfverfely,  in  (heets  or  leaves,  upon  a fmooth  board  : 
then  moiftened  with  water,  which  diffolved  a kind  of  vif- 
cous  glue  in  the  pores  of  the  plant,  ferving  to  cement  and 
render  the  whole  uniform.  The  Iheet,  being  thus  formed, 
was  put  into  a prefs,  and  afterwards  dried  for  ufe.  Such, 

he 
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he  fays,  was  the  procefs  of  making  paper  in  Egypt ; but 
as  the  fheets  were  coarfe,  brown,  unequal,  and  imperfedl, 
the  Romans  invented  methods  to  bring  the  fabric  to  per- 
fection. They  contrived  a glue  or  gum,  by  means  of 
which  they  could  occafionally  enlarge  the  fize  and  volume. 
They  bleached  it  to  a furprifing  degree  of  whitenefs ; they 
beat  it  with  hammers,  fo  as  to  render  it  more  thin  and  lefs 
porous  ; they  fmoothed  and  polifhed  it  with  ivory  ; and  by 
a fort  of  calender  gave  it  a (hining  glofs,  like  that  of  the 
Chi  nefe  paper.  According  to  the  different  degrees  of  de- 
licacy, whitenefs,  and  fize,  it  acquired  different  appella- 
tions either  from  the  names  of  particular  manufailures; 
from  the  great  perfonages  who  ufed  it,  or  from  the  parti- 
cular ufes  to  which  it  was  applied ; fuch  as  the  Fannian, 
the  Livian,  the  Claudian,  the  Imperial,  the  Hieratic  and 
the  Amphitheatric. 

There  were  paper  manufaftures  in  divers  cities  of  Egypt ; 
but  the  greateft  and  molt  celebrated  was  that  at  Alexandria, 
where,  according  to  Varro’s  account,  paper  was  firft  made. 
It  is  certain  at  leaf!  it  was  from  hence  that  Greece  and  Italy 
was  furnifhed,  on  account  of  the  convenient  fuuation  of  that 
port ; and  it  is  more  than  probable  it  was  this  that  gave  the 
Romans. occafion  to  conclude  the  art  had  been  invented  there. 
It  was  not  til!  late,  when  Egypt  was  reduced  into  a Roman 
province,  that  they  had  much  intercourfe,  or  even  know- 
ledge of  the  inland  cities  of  Egypt,  where  paper  was  alfo 
made.  The  tr.ade  and  confumption  of  this  commodity  were 
in  reality  incredible.  Vopifcus  relates,  that  the  tyrant  Fir- 
mus,  who  rebelled  in  Egypt,  publicly  declared  he  would 
maintain  an  army  only  with  paper  and  glue,  “ papyro  & 
glutine.”  This,  Cafaubon  underftands  as  fpoken  of  the 
produce  and  revenue  of  paper;  though  Salmafius  takes  it 
to  be  meant  of  the  papyrus  ltfelf,  which  could  fupply  moft 
of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  Vide  Montfauc.  Palasogr.  Graec. 
lib.  i.  cap.  2.  p.  14. 

We  find  divers  fpecies  of  Egyptian  paper  mentioned  in 
ancient  writers  : fome  denominated  from  the  places  where 
they  were  manufactured  ; as  1 . The  Amphitkeatrica , fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  made  in  fome  building  belonging  to  an 
amphitheatre  at  Alexandria ; though  Guilandinus,  with 
more  probability,  reads  it  Arthribitica,  from  Arthribus,  a 
city  in  *:he  middle  of  the  Delta,  which  was  the  place  of  its 
manufacture.  What  countenances  this  correction,  is,  that 
we  find  mention  of  this  paper  before  there  was  fo  much  as 
an  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  much  lefs  at  Alexandria.  2.  Sai- 
tica,  made  in  the  city  Sais.  3.  Tteniotica , or,  according  to 
others,  Taitica,  whofe  place  authors  are  not  agreed  on. 
There  were  alfo  other  forts  denominated  from  the  makers  ; 
as  1.  The  Fanniana,  from  the  grammarian  Rhem.  Fannius 
Palsemon,  who  kept  a paper  work.  This  kind  was  final!, 
but  finer  than  the  Amphitheatrical  paper;  being  firft 
wrought  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  finifhed  at  Rome. 

2.  Claudia,  firft  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
This  was  reputed  the  bell  of  all,  in  that,  befides  the  two 
pellicles,  in  common  with  the  reft,  it  had  a third.  Others 
were  denominated  from  'he  ufes  they  were  intended  for;  as, 

1.  Hieratica , the  firft:  or  oldeft  fort,  which  was  appropriated 
to  religious  ufes ; this  was  afterwards  denominated  Augujla 
and  Liviana,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor  of  that  name, 
and  his  wife;  who,  according  to  fome,  improved  and  made 
it  whiter  than  before.  2.  Emporetica,  or  Emporica,  a fmall 
and  coarfe  fort,  ferving  for  (hopkeepers  ufes,  to  tie  up 
goods,  &c.  The  qualities  for  which  the  ancient  papers 
were  prized,  were  their  thinnefs,  clofenefs,  whitenefs,  and 
fmoothnefs ; though  their  breadth  alfo  confiderably  en- 
hanced their  value.  That  fort  called  charta  Claudia  was 
thirteen  inches  wide  ; the  Hieratica,  eleven ; the  Fanniana, 


ten  ; and  the  Amphitheutrica,  nine  ; as  to  the  Saitica,  it  ex- 
ceeded not  the  diameter  of  the  mallet  it  was  beaten  with. 

See  farther  concerning  the  ancient  paper,  in  Nigrifoli 
Diff.  de  Charta,  ejufque  Ufu  apud  Antiquos.  Ext.  in 
Galer.  de  Minerv.  tom.  iii.  p.  249,  feq.  Other  authors  are 
enumerated  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Antiq.  cap.  xxi.  feCt.  9.  p.  609. 
Pitfc.  L.  Ant.  loc.  cit. 

Paper,  Bark,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  was  only  the  liber, 
or  inner  whitilh  rind  enclofed  between  the.  outer  bark  and 
the  wood  of  divers  trees,  as  the  maple,  plane,  beech,  and 
elm,  but  efpecially  the  tilia,  tyXv p?.,  or  linden-tree , which 
was  that  moftly  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  On  this,  ftripped 
off,  flatted,  and  dried,  the  ancients  wrote  books ; feveral  of 
which  are  faid  to  be  ftill  extant.  Vide  Plin.  Hift,.  Nat. 
lib.  xiii.  cap.  11.  Hardou.  “Not.  ad  eund.  Suid.  Lex.  in 
voc.  piXv^a..  Ifid.'  Orig.  lib.  vi.  cap.  13.  Alexand.  ab. 
Alexand.  lib.  ii.  cap.  30.  Salmuth.  ad  Pancirol.  lib.  ii. 
tit.  13.  p.  252,  feq. 

Mabillon  and  Montfaucon  fpeak  frequently  of  manuferipts 
and  diplomas  on  bark,  and  are  very  exprefs  in  diftinguifhing 
between  the  papyrus  ufed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  liber 
or  bark  in  ufe  in  other  countries.  The  two  are  alleged  to 
differ  in  this,  that  the  bark  paper  was  thicker  and  more 
brittle  than  the  papyrus,  as  well  as  more  apt  to  cleave  or 
fhiver,  by  which  the  writing  was  fometimes  loft ; as  is  the 
cafe  in  a bark  manufeript  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain’s, 
where  the  bottom  of  the  paper  remains,  but  the  outer  fur- 
face,  on  which  the  letters  had  been  drawn,  is  in  many  places 
peeled  off.  Vide  Montfauc.  Palseogr.  Gr.  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

• 15.  Mabill.  de  Re  Diplom.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  Reimm.  Idea 
yft.  Antiq.  Liter,  p.  311. 

But  Maffei,  it  muft  not  be  forgot,  combats  the  whole 
fyftem  of  bark  manuferipts  and  charters  as  a popular  error; 
and  maintains,  that  the  ancients  never  wrote  diplomas  on 
bark ; that  the  diftindtion  between  the  papers  made  of  pa- 
pyrus and  of  cortex,  is  without  foundation ; that  the  only 
ufe  of  the  tilia,  or  linden,  was  for  making  thin  boards  or 
tablets  for  diptycha  or  pocket-books,  wherein  they  wrote 
on  both  fides,  as  is  done  among  us : an  advantage  which 
they  could  not  have  in  the  Egyptian  paper,  by  reafon  of  its 
thinnefs. 

A late  French  writer  on  the  rules  of  criticifm  wanders 
ftill  farther  out  of  the  way,  when  he  fpeaks  of  a fort  of 
paper,  in  Egypt,  made  of  the  pith  of  the  Cyprus : he  de- 
feribes  the  manner  of  preparation,  which  was  by  reducing 
this  pith  to  a pulp,  and  then  fpreading  it  out  in  leaves.  Vide 
Hon.  St.  Marie  Reflex,  fur  les  Regl.  de  la  Crit.  tom.  ii. 
diff.  77.  This  we  fufpeft  for  a chimera  hatched  only  in  the 
critic’s  brain. 

Not  but  there  occur  divers  anomalous  forts  of  paper, 
which  antiquaries  are  not  a little  puzzled  what  fpecies  to 
refer  them  to  ; fuch  is  that  of  two  bulls  in  the  archives  of 
the  church  of  Gironne,  iffued  by  the  anti-popes  Romanus 
and  Formofus,  between  the  years  891  and  895.  They 
are  two  ells  long  and  one  broad ; and  confift  of  two  leaves 
or  pellicles  glued  together  tranfverfely,  and  are  ftill  legible 
in  moft  places.  The  conje&ures  of  the  French  literati,  in 
regard  to  thefe,  are  numerous ; the  abbot  Hiraut  de  Bel- 
mont has  a difeourfe  exprefs  on  the  occafion.  Some  will 
have  them  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  alga,  or  fea-wreck  ; 
others  of  the  leaves  of  a rufh,  called  la  boga,  growing  in 
the  marfhes  of  Roufillon ; others  of  papyrus ; others  of 
cotton  ; and  others  of  bark.  So  little  certainty  does  there 
really  appear  to  be  in  thefe  things,  on  which  the  critics 
neverthelefs  often  lay  a great  ftrefe.  Vide  Mem.  de  Trev. 
Sept.  1 71 1.  p.  1559,  feq. 

Paper,  Cotton,  charta  bombycina,  (2o[x£v>im  (thus  called 
from 
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from  /So; a word  which  anciently  fignified  Jili,  though 
in  after-times  /3o^£uf  and  @xu.£vt;  came  to  denote  cotton),  is  a 
fort  of  paper  which  has  been  in  ufe  upwards  of  feven  hun- 
dred years  ago,  as  is  (hewn  by  Montfaucon  from  feveral 
authorities ; what  is  more,  cotton  paper  appears  to  have 
been  very  common  at  the  beginning  of  that  time,  and  con- 
fequently  mud  have  been  invented  long  before,  probably 
about  the  clofe  of  the  ninth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century. 

In  the  French  king’s  library  are  MSS.  on  this  paper, 
which,  by  the  charaSer,  and  other  circumftances,  appear 
to  be  of  the  tenth  century.  Be  this  as  it  will,  from  the 
twelfth  century,  cotton  MSS.  were  more  frequent  than 
parchment  ones.  Vide  Montfauc.  Palsegr.  Grac.  lib.  i. 
cap.  2.  p.  17,  feq  item,  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  p.  209.  Maffei, 
lib.  cit.  Bibl.  ltal.  tom.  ii.  p.  252. 

Paper,  Incombujlible,  is  made  of  the  lapis  afbeftos,  or 
linum  vivum,  which  will  bear  burning  without  being  in- 
jured. 

Dr.  Bruckman,  profeffor  at  Brunfwick,  has  publifhed  a 
natural  hiftory  of  theafbeftine,  or  incombuftible  paper;  and, 
what  is  mod  remarkable,  has  printed  four  copies  of  his 
book  on  this  paper:  they  are  depofited  in  the  library  of 
Wolfembuttel.  Vide  Bibl.  Germ.  tom.  xiv.  p.  190. 

The  manner  of  making  this  extraordinary  paper  is  de- 
ferred by  Mr.  Lloyd,  from  an  effay  made  by  himfelf.  He 
pounded  a quantity  of  the  albedos  in  a done  mortar,  till  it 
became  a downy  fub dance  ; then  fifted  it  in  a fine  fearce, 
and  by  this  means  purged  it  indifferently  well  from  its  terrene 
parts ; becaufe  the  earth  or  ffones  he  could  not  pick  out  of 
it  before,  or  at  the  pounding,  being  reduced  to  a powder, 
came  through  the  fearce,  the  linum  remaining.  This  done,- 
he  brought  it  to  the  paper-mill ; and  putting  it  in  water,  in 
a veffel  jud  big  enough  to  make  a fheet  with  fuch  a quantity, 
he  dirred  it  pretty  much,  and  defired  the  workmen  to  pro- 
ceed with  it  in  the  ufual  method,  with  their  writing-paper 
mou'd ; only  to  dir  it  about  always  before  they  put  their 
mould  in  ; confidering  it  as  a far  more  ponderous  fubdance 
than  what  they  ufed ; and  that  consequently,  if  not  imme- 
diately taken  up  after  it  was  agitated,  it  would  fubfide. 

The  paper  made  of  it  proved  but  coarfe,  and  was  very 
apt  to  tear ; but  this  being  the  fird  trial,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  it  might  be  much  improved ; nor  did  the  workmen 
doubt,  but  in  cafe  it  were  pounded  in  one  of  their  mortars, 
for  twenty  hours  fpace,  it  would  make  good  writing-paper. 
Vide  Phih  Tranf.  N 166.  p.  824.  See  Asbestos. 

Paper,  Linen  or  European,  is  chiefly  made  of  linen  rags 
beaten  to  a pulp  \vith  great  hammers,  and  the  foil  carried 
off  by  a continual  fupply  of  frefli  water,  conveyed  among 
the  pulp  in  little  troughs,  till  it  be  rendered  perfectly 
white. 

Befides  the  chief  ufe  of  this  paper,  which  is  for  writing 
and  printing,  there  is  a great  confumption  of  it  in  packing 
up  goods,  and  on  other  occafions. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  has  got  footing  in  mod  coun- 
tries ; though  France,  Holland,  and  Genoa,  are  the  places 
where  it  has  fucceeded  bed.  In  the  general  it  depends  much 
on  the  quality  of  the  linen  worn  in  the  country  where  it  is 
made ; where  that  is  coarfe  and  brown,  &c.  the  rags,  and 
confequently  the  paper  made  of  them,  mull  be  io  too. 
Hence  the  whitenefs  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemith  papers,  be- 
yond the  Italian  and  French,  and  much  more  the  German 
papers.  The  Englifli  manufacture  was  a long  while  in  no 
great  reputation  ; but  it  is  every  day  improving  ; infomuch 
that  we  now  import  little  of  the  ordinary  forts,  which  were 
formerly  all  bi  ought  from  abroad.  Yet  paper-mills  are  of 
fome  flanding  among  us.  We  find  one  erected  at  Dartford 


as  early  as  trie  year  1588,  which  we  believe  was  the  fird, 
and  which  is  celebrated  by  a noted  poet  of  that  age,  Tho. 
Churchyard,  in  a work  in  verfe,  intitled  “ A Defcription 
and  Difcourfe  of  Paper,  and  the  Benefits  it  brings ; with 
the  fetting  forth  of  a Paper-mill,  built  near  Dartford,  by  a 
High-German,  called  Mr.  Spilman,  Jeweller  to  the  Queen, 
Lond.  1588.  4to.”' 

In  reality,  the  deficiency  of  the  Englilh  paper  manufac- 
ture did  not  feem  owing  fo  much  to  the  quality  of  our  rags, 
as  to  the  want  of  Ikill  and  attention  in  the  makers ; but  the 
manufacture  of  paper  has  been  very  confiderably  encouraged 
in  our  country,  and  has  already  arrived  to  a great  degree  of 
perfection. 

Anderfon,  in  his  Hid.  of  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  197.  fays,  that 
till  about  the  year  1 690,  there  was  fcarcely  any  other  kind 
of  paper  made  in  England,  but  the  coarfe  brown  fort.  But 
the  war  with  France  occafioning  high  duties  on  foreign 
paper,  the  French  Proteftant  refugees  fettled  in  England 
chiefly,  and  alfo  our  own  paper-makers  now  began  to  make 
white  writing  and  printing  paper,  which,  he  adds,  jn  length 
of  time,  has  been  brought  to  fo  great  perfection,  both  for 
beauty  and  fubdance,  that  in  ©ur  own  time  we  import  only 
certain  kinds  of  Genoa  and  Dutch  paper,  which  bears  but  a 
very  frr.all  proportion  to  all  the  paper  ufed  in  the  Britifh 
dominions.  This  has  produced,  it  is  faid,  a having  to  Bri- 
tain of  100,000/.  which  was  paid  annually  to  France  for 
paper  only. 

Another  writer  fays,  that  the  Eng'ifh  manufactures  now 
provide  above  feven-eighths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  paper 
confumed  in  Great  Britain. 

When  and  by  whom  linen  paper  was  invented  is  a fecret, 
which  Polydore  Virgil  owns  he  could  never  trace.  Scaliger 
will  have  it  to  have  been  found  out  by  the  Germans.  Maffei 
affirms  it  certain,  that  the  invention  is  owing  to  the  Italians 
Others  aferibe  it  to  fome  refugee  Greeks  at  Bafil,  who  took 
the  hint  from  the  manner  of  n.aking  cotton  paper  in  their 
own  country.  Conringius  takes  the  Arab-  to  have  fird 
brought  it  among  us.  Perhaps  the  Chinefe  have  the  bed 
title  to  the  invention  ; who  for  many  ages  have  made  paper 
much  after  the  fame  manner ; and  even,  in  fome  provinces, 
of  the  fame  materials,  viz.  hemp,  8cc.  Vide  Polyd.  Virg. 
de  Inventor  Rer.  lib.  ii  cap.  8.  Second.  Scaliger.  p.  7. 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Antiq.  cap.  9.  feCt.  21.  Iflor.  Diplom.  lib.  ii. 
Bibl.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  p.253.  Phil., Tranf.  N 288.  p.  1515. 
Conring.  Epid.  ap.  Act.  Erud.  Lipf.  an.  1720.  p.  94. 
Savar.  D.  Comm.  tom.  ii.  p-963.  Du  Hald.  Defer.  Chin, 
tom.  i.  p.  363. 

Linen  paper  appears  to  have  been  fird  introduced  among 
us  towards  the  beginning  of  the  foi  rteenth  century. — The 
learned  Conringius  denies,  that  there  are  many  manuferipta 
of  this  paper  above  four  hundred  years  old ; with  whom 
agrees  the  count  Maffei,  who  finds  no  marks  of  its  ufe  be- 
fore the  year  1300.  Vide  Conring.  Epid.  ap.  ACt.  Erud. 
Lipf.  an.  1720.  p.  94.  Maffei  Iflor.  Diplom.  lib.  ii.  Bibl. 
Ital.  tom.  ii.  p.  253. 

Some  indeed  go  much  farther  back  ; and  take  the  libri 
lintei.  mentioned  by  Livy,  and  other  Roman  writer-,  to 
have  been  written  on  linen  paper ; but  Guilandinus,  and 
after  him  Allatius,  and  others,  have  fufficiently  refuted  this 
notion  ; and  Ihewn,  that  the  libri  lintei  were  written  on  aCtual 
pieces  of  linen  cloth,  or  canvas,  prepared  for  this  purpofe, 
fuch  as  painters  dill  ufe ; and  not  on  paper  made  of  linen 
rags.  Vide  Liv.  Dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  xiii. 
cap.  11.  Pi  ifc.  L.  Ant.  tom.  ii.  p.  85.  Guiland.  Papyr. 
Memb.  25.  Salmuth.  ad  Pancirol.  lib.  ii.  tit.  13.  p.  253. 

Others  run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  make  paper 
the  invention  of  a very  late  date.  The  Jefuit  Inchofer  dates 
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its  origin  about  three  hundred  years  ago ; with  whom  agrees 
Milius,  in  his  “ Hortus  Philofophicus,”  who  maintains,  that 
the  art  of  making  paper  was  not  invented  till  about  the 
year  1470.  Of  the  fame  opinion  feems  Ray,  who  tells  us 
the  art  of  making  this  paper  was  not  known  in  Guernfey 
till  the  year  1470,  and  when  two  perfons,  named  Anthony 
and  Michael,  firft  brought  it  to  Bal'd,  out  of  -Galicia  in 
Spain.  In  effeCl,  if  the  invention  be  owing  to  the  refugee 
Greeks  at  Bald,  who  fled  thither  after  the  lacking  of  Con- 
ftancinople,  it  mull  at  leaft  be  pollerior  to  the  year  1452, 
when  that  city  was  taken.  Some  add  a farther  argument 
for  the  novelty  of  paper,  drawn  from  the  novelty  of  hempen 
cloth,  which  Rabelais,  who  died  in  1553,  mentions  as  firft 
found  out  about  a hundred  years  before  him  ; and  which 
was  fo  fcarce  in  the  time  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  who 
died  in  1461,  that  the  queen,  his  wife,  was  the  only  woman 
in  France  that  had  a couple  of  fhifts  of  it.  Vide  Mabill. 
de  Re  Diplom  lib.  i cap.  8.  Reimm.  Idea  Syft.  Antiq. 
Liter.  p.313,  feq.  Balbin.  Mifcell.  Hill.  Bohem.  cap.  22. 
A&.  Erud.  Lipf.  1682.  p.  243.  Ray  Hill.  Plant,  lib.  xxii. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N 288.  p.  1515.  Naudxan.  p 82.  Nouv.  Rep. 
Let.  tom.  xxvi.  p.  571. 

But  thefe  fuggeltions  are  refuted  by  Mabillon,  from  the 
teftimonies  of  writers  prior  to  the  time  here  fpoken  of,  and 
from  many  manufcripts  of  about  four  hundred  years  old, 
which  are  written  on  linen-paper.  The  Jefuit  Balbinus  pro- 
duces divers  inftances  of  paper  manufcripts,  written  before 
the  year  1340.  An  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  country 
affures  us,  he  had  a piece  of  paper  which  agreed  well  with 
the  charter  dated  in  1358,  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of 
Edward  III.  He  adds,  that  in  the  archives  of  the  library 
belonging  to  the  d?an  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  is  an  in- 
ventory of  the  goods  of  Henry,  prior  of  Chrift-church, 
who  died  in  1340,  written  on  paper;  and  that  in  the  Cotton 
Library  there  are  feveral  writings  on  our  paper,  in  the  times 
of  moll  of  our  kings  and  queens,  as  high  as  the  fifteenth 
of  Edw.  111.  which  coincides  with  the  year  13 35.  And 
Dr.  Prideaux  allures  us  he  has  feen  a regiftration  of  fome 
a&s  of  John  Cranden,  prior  of  Ely,  made  on  paper,  which 
bears  date  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Edward  II.  that 
is,  anno  Domini,  1320.  Mabill.  loc.  cit.  Balbin.  lib.  cit. 
Phil  Tranf.  N'  288.  p.  15 1^.  Prid.  Conned,  p.  1.  1.  7. 
p.710. 

Add,  that  the  invention  of  paper  may  appear  more  mo- 
dern than  it  is,  becaufe  records  were  not  ufed  to  be  written 
on  it,  but  it  was  a confiderable  time  confined  to  letters,  and 
other  fugacious  compofitions;  which  is  fo  true,  that,  to  this 
day,  few  inllruments  of  any  confequence  are  written  on  it, 
though  it  have  been  fo  long  in  ufe.  It  is  even  alleged,  that 
Peter,  the  venerable  abbot  of  Cluny,  who  died  in  1157, 
has  a paffage  in  his  book  againft  the  Jews,  which  plainly 
indicates  paper  books  to  have  been  then  known  ; on  the 
authority  of  which  Valefius,  in  his  notes  on  the  panegyric 
of  Berengarius  Auguftus,  fcruples  not  to  make  paper  up- 
wards of  500  years  old. 

Father  H rdouin  allures  us,  he  had  feen  records  or 
diplomas  on  it  prior  to  the  13th  century.  But  this  will 
hardly  be  credited.  Count  Maffei  affures  us,  that  in  all  his 
refearches  he  could  never  meet  with  one  more  ancient  than 
the  year  1367.  It  is  highly  probable  the  learned  Jefuit 
miftook  a cotton  manufcript  for  a linen  one:  a miftake  eafily 
made,  as  the  chief  differet.ee  between  the  two  confifts  in  the 
greater  thinnefs  of  the  linen  paper.  But  it  is  known  we 
have  linen  papers  of  very  different  degrees  of  thicknefs ; 
and  the  like  may  be  faid  of  thofe  of  cotton.  Vide  Maffei 
Illor.  Diplom.  lib.  ii.  Bibl.  Ital.  tom.  ii.  p.  253,  feq. 

The  invention,  according  to  Prideaux,  feems  to  have 


been  brought  from  the  Eall ; becaufe  mod  of  the  old  ma- 
nufcripts, in  Arabic,  and  other  Oriental  languages,  are 
written  on  this  fort  of  paper ; fome  of  which  are  certainly 
much  older  than  any  of  the  dates  above-mentioned.  This 
author  thinks  it  moll  probable,  that  the  Saracens  of  Spain 
firft  brought  it  out  of  the  Eall  into  that  country  ; from 
whence  it  was  propagated  through  the  reft  of  Europe. 

Paper -Making.  Nature  prefents  us,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  with  a variety  of  fubftances  from  which  paper  may 
be  made,  as  linen  or  hempen  rags,  the  ftalks  of  nettles,  ftraw, 
hay,  and  the  down  of  thiftles.  It  may  be  alfo  made  of  cotton, 
or  white  woollen  rags,  though  fuch  paper  would  not  ferve 
for  writing,  becaufe  of  its  hairinefs.  Of  all  thefe  fubftances, 
linen  or  hempen  rags  alone  are  employed  by  the  manufac- 
turers, except  a fmall  quantity  of  cotton  rags,  which  are 
fometimes  mixed  with  the  linen  for  inferior  purpofes. 

The  chief  procefs  of  making  paper  confifts  in  feparating 
the  fibres  of  the  rags,  by  grinding,  into  exceedingly  fine  and 
fhort  filaments ; which  being  mixed  with  water,  till  they 
make  a fine  pulp,  may  be  taken  up  in  a very  thin  and  even 
layer  upon  a mould  of  wire  cloth.  Now  by  the  draining 
away  of  the  water  through  the  wire,  the  filaments  are  left, 
interwoven  or  felted  fo  completely  among  each  other,  that 
they  will  not  feparate  without  breaking,  and  when  dry  will 
make  a fheet  of  paper  ; the  ftrength  and  quality  of  which 
depend  very  much  upon  the  materials  it  is  made  from,  and 
the  equality  of  length  and  fize  to  which  the  filaments  are  re- 
duced by  the  grinding,  which  equality  alone  can  caufe  them 
to  float  equally  in  the  water  of  the  pulp,  and  thus  diftribute 
themfelves  fairly  and  equally  over  the  wire  mould  when  taken 
up  by  it.  For  writing  paper,  a fine  white  colour  is  neceffary, 
and  this  is  obtained  either  by  ufing  the  whitell  rags  by  them- 
felves, or  by  a chemical  procefs  of  bleaching. 

The  incalculable  advantages  which  the  moderns  have  de- 
rived from  the  art  of  printing,  would  have  been  only  im- 
perfeClly  known,  but  for  the  invention  of  linen  rag  paper. 
A more  plentiful  and  economical  fubftance  could  not  be  con- 
ceived than  the  tattered  rerfinants  of  our  cloths,  linen  worn 
out,  and  otherwife  incapable  of  being  applied  to  the  leaft  ufe, 
and  of  which  the  quantity  every  day  increafes : nor  could 
a more  ready  operation  be  imagined,  than  a few  hours  tritu- 
lation  in  a mill.  It  has  been  obferved  by  a French  writer, 
that  the  difpatch  of  the  proceffes  of  paper  making  is  fo 
great,  that  five  workmen  in  a mill  may  furnifh  fufficient 
paper  for  the  continual  labour  of  3000  tranferibers. 

The  art  of  printing  would  have  been  comparatively  of 
littje  importance,  without  having  the  means  of  procuring  a 
proper  material  to  receive  the  impreffions.  Whilit  the 
Egyptian  papyrus  was  the  only  kind  of  paper,  it  would 
have  been  impoffible  to  have  procured  it  in  fufficient  quan- 
tities to  have  made  large  editions  of  books.  The  cotton 
paper,  though  in  a progreffive  ftage  of  improvement,  was  but 
a rude  and  perilhable  article,  unfit  for  any  of  the  nice  pur- 
pofes to  which  paper  is  now  applied. 

The  perfection  of  .the  art  of  paper-making  depended  upon 
finding  a material  which  could  be  procured  in  fufficient  quan- 
tities, and  which  would  be  eafy  of  preparation.  Such  is  the 
paper  now  in  ufe,  of  which  we  (hall  endeavour  to  deferibe 
the  manufadlure. 

The  operation  of  paper  making  admits  of  three  divifions, 
viz.  the  preparation  of  the  rags,  the  forming  of  the  ftieets, 
and  the  finifhing  of  the  paper.  The  fucceffion  of  the  feveral 
proceffes  is  as  follows : 1.  The  rags  are  wa filed,  or  dufted, 
if  they  are  dirty  ; then  forted  into  many  qualities  proper  for 
different  purpofes.  2.  The  rags  are  bleached,  to  render  them 
white  ; but  this  operation  is  lometimes  deferred  to  the  next 
ftage  of  the  procefs.  3.  The  waffling  engine  of  the  paper 
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mill  is  employed  to-  grind  the  rags,  in  water,  till  they  are  re- 
duced to  a coarfe  or  imperfect  pulp,  called  half fluff,  ovflrfl 
fluff,  in  which  ftate  the  bleaching  is  fometimes  performed  ; or 
at  other  times  it  is  bleached  in  the  wafhing  engine  during  the 
grinding.  4.  The  half  fluff  is  again  ground  in  the  beating 
engine,  and  water  added  in  fufficient  quantity  to  make  a fine 
pulp,  which  being  conveyed  to  the  vat,  the  preparation  of 
the  rags  is  completed,  and  the  pulp  or  ftuff  is  ready  for  making 
the  (heets.  5.  This  is  done  by  a workman  who  takes  up  a 
quantity  of  pulp  upon  a mould  of  fine  wire  cloth,  through 
which  the  water  drains  away,  and  the  pulp  coagulates  into  a 
fheet  of  paper.  6.  Another  workman  takes  'he  (heet  of 
paper  off  from  the  wire  mould,  and  receives  it  upon  a felt ; 
he  then  covers  it  over  with  a fecond  felt,  evenly  fpread  out  ; 
and  continues  this  operation,  which  is  called  couching,  till  he 
has  made  a pile  of  Iheets  called  a pofl,  containing  fix  quires. 
7.  The  poll  of  paper,  with  the  felts,  is  placed  in  the  vat-prefs, 
and  the  whole  is  fubjeCted  to  a ftrong  preffure,  to  prefs  out 
the  fuperfluous  water,  and  give  the  paper  a folidity  and  firm- 
nefs  it  would  not  otherwife  have.  8.  The  pile  of  paper  is 
removed  from  the  vat-prefs,  the  felts  taken  out  from  between 
the  Iheets,  and  they  are  preffed  again  by  themfelves,  for  a 
certain  time,  in  a fcrew  prefs.  9.  The  (heets  are  taken  from 
the  prefs,  and  hung  up,  five  or  fix  together,  on  lines  in  the 
drying  loft,  till  dry.  The  paper  is  now  made,  and  only 
requires  to  be  finifhed  ; but  it  (hould  be  obferved,  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  proceffes  of  finifhing  are  only  per- 
formed upon  fine  writing  paper,  common  printing  paper 
being  ready  for  packing  up  when  dried.  10.  The  paper, 
in  five  or  fix  Iheets  together,  is  dipped  into  a tub  of  fine  fize, 
and  afterwards  preffed  to  force  out  the  fuperfluity  ; it  is  then 
dried  again  in  the  drying  loft : but  in  printing  papers  this 
procefs  is  rendered  unneceffary,  by  fizing  the  ftuff  whilft  in 
the  engine,  and  adding  certain  ingredients.  11.  An  exami- 
nation of  each  individual  fheet  of  the  paper  is  made,  all  knots 
and  burrs  are  removed,  and  the  bad  (heets  taken  out.  1 2.  A 
very  large  pile  of  paper  is  made,  and  preffed  with  a molt  im- 
menfe  force,  to  render  the  fheets  flat  and  fmooth.  13.  The 
pile  is  taken  down,  fheet  by  fheet,  and  another  made,  with- 
out turning  the  fheets  over  : by  this  means  new  furfaces  of 
the  fheets  are  brought  in  contaCt  with  each  other,  and  the 
pile  being  again  fubjeCted  to  the  prefs,  the  furface  of  the 
paper  is  improved.  This  operation  is  called  parting,  and  is 
repeated  two  or  three  times  for  the  belt  papers.  The  paper 
is  now  counted  into  quires,  folded  and  packed  up  into  reams 
for  market. 

The  ftrength  and  tenacity  of  paper  depend  upon  the 
ftaple  or  fibre  of  the  materials  from  which  it  is  made.  Rags 
of  new  cloth,  and  cordage,  compofe  a tougher  and  ftronger 
paper  than  old  rags,  which  make  a foft  and  pliable  paper. 
The  firft  of  thefe  materials  prefents  a great  variety,  on  account 
of  the  quality  of  the  hemp  or  flax  of  which  it  is  fabricated. 
Rags  of  fine  new  cloth,  whether  raw  or  bleached,  ftand  in 
the  firft  rank,  after  which  old  rags,  cordage,  & c.  may  be 
claffed. 

The  forting  of  the  rags  is  of  no  fmall  importance  in  the  art 
of  making  paper  ; for  unlefs  the  rags,  which  are  ground  at 
the  fame  time  in  the  engine,  are  all  of  the  fame  quality,  both 
as  to  fub fiance  and  condition,  the  fineft  and  bell  parts  will 
be  ground  away  in  the  mill,  and  carried  off  by  the  water  be- 
fore the  coarfer  are  fufficiently  reduced  to  make  a fine  pulp. 
For  this  reafon,  in  the  forting  of  the  rags  which  are  intended 
to  make  fine  paper,  the  hems  and  feams  (hould  be  kept  apart, 
and  the  coarfenefs  of  the  cloth;(hould  be  confidered.  That 
cloth  which  is  made  of  tow,  (hould  be  feparated  from  that 
which  is  made  from  the  longer  fibres ; cloth  of  hemp  from 
cloth  of  flax  ; and  laftly,  the  degree  of  wearing  in  the 


cloth  fhould  be  attended  to.  For  if  rags,  almoft  new,  are 
mixed  with  thofe  which  are  much  worn,  the  one  will  not 
be  completely  reduced  to  a pulp,  whilft  the  other  will  be  fo 
attenuated  as  to  be  carried  off  by  the  water,  and  pafs  through 
the  hair  drainers  of  the  engine  ; hence  there  mull  be  a 
confiderable  watte  in  the  operation,  a real  lofs  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  even  to  the  beauty  of  the  paper;  for  the 
particles  firft  carried  off  by  the  current  of  the  water,  are 
perhaps  thofe  which  give  it  that  fmooth  velvet  foftnefs  which 
is  fo  great  a recommendation.  When  the  forting  is  imper- 
fectly performed,  the  pulp  or  ftuff  is  found  to  have  cloudy  I 
parts  floating  in  it,  owing  to  foine  maffes  being  lefs  reduced 
than  others.  This  produces  thofe  cloudy  papers  wherein  are 
feen  by  intervals  parts  more  cr  lefs  clear,  and  more  or  lefs  J 

weak,  occafioned  by  flakes  affembled  on  the  wire  of  the  1 

mould,  which  are  no!  fufficiently  tempered  and  diluted  to  in-  ] 
corporate  with  more  fluid  parts.  , 

Rut  as  it  is  neceffary,  in  many  cafes,  to  mix  the  different  l 

qualities  of  rags  togeiher,  to  produce  various  kinds  of  j 

paper,  this  (hould  be  done  by  reducing  the  different  forts  of  j 

rags  feparately  in  the  mill,  as  alfo  the  hems  and  threads  of  ] 

the  ditching,  beeaufe  the  fewing  thread,  being  never  fo 
much  worn  as  that  of  the  cloth,  and  not  fo  eafjr  to  be  re- 
duced, forms  filaments  in  the  paper.  When  the  rags,  un- 
equallv  difpofed  for  trituration,  have  been  ground  apart,  j 

the  different  pulps  may  be  mixed  together  without  incon-  I 

venience,  and  will  be  found  homogeneous  or  alike,  each  ! 

having  been  ground  during  the  time  that  was  neceflary  for  j 

the  ftate  of  the  rag. 

Without  this  precaution  the  fineft  particles  will  be  always  1 
loft,  and  of  courfe  the  beautiful -quality  of  the  paper  will 
be  altered  by  the  coarfeft.  Therefore  this  care  in  forting 
the  rags  produces  a great  beauty  of  the  paper,  without 
hurting  its  goodnefs.  It  will,  befides,  be  attended  with  the 
advantage  of  mixing  a pulp,  which  will  form  the  ftrength 
of  the  paper,  with  another  which  will  give  it  fofthefs  and 
luftre ; and  thus  two  qualities  may  be  united  which  otherwife 
exifted  feparately. 

There  are  people  in  London,  who,  by  dealing  very  ex- 
tenfively  in  rags,  have  it  in  their  power  to  obferve  thefe  pre- 
cautions in  forting,  and  to  fell  feparately  all  the  different 
qualities  to  the  paper  makers.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
thofe  great  manufacturers  who  have  the  perfections  of  their 
work  at  heart.  As  to  fmall  country  miils,  it  is  fcarcely 
pofiible  for  them  to  make  fo  great  a choice.  They  are 
often  obliged  to  lay  up  for  fine  many  rags  which  are  properly 
middling,  and  their  middling  may  with  better  reafpn  be 
referved  for  making  the  coarfer  fort  of  paper. 

The  people  who  go  about  the  ftreets  to  buy  up  rags  and 
old  garments,  fell  them  'o  the  g^eat  dealers,  who  for  the 
London  market  employ  women  to  fort  them  into  five  forts, 
which  are  denominated  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  according  to 
their  refpe&ive  qualities.  No.  1 being  fuperfine,  and  wholly 
linen,  is  ufed  for  the  fineft  writing  papers.  The  other  forts 
have  different  degrees  of  finenefs  down  to  No.  5,  which  is 
completely  tanvas,  but  is  proper  tor  making  inferior  print- 
ing papers,  when  it  has  been  bleached  to  a good  colour. 

There  is  alfo  rag  bagging,  which  is  the  materials  of  the 
ftrong  canvas  facks  the  rags  are  fewed  up  in  for  carriage  ; 
and  coloured  rags,  which  confift  of  cotton,  and  are  of  all 
colours  promifeuoufly  mixed  ; but  the  blue  are  generally 
forted  out,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  blue  paper.  The 
rag  bagging  and  cotton  rags  are  only  fit  for  common  papers. 

The  rags  are  firft  put  into  a machine,  called  a dufler,  made 
in  the  form  of  a cylinder,  four  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet 
in  length.  It  is  all  through  .covered  with  a wire  net,  and 
put  in  motion  on  pivots  at  its  ends  by  a connection  with  fome 
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part  of  the  machinery.  The  whole  is  inclofed  in  a tight  clofe 
box  to  keep  in  the  dull.  A convenient  quantity  of  rags, 
before.the  forting,  is  inclofed  in  the  cylinder  of  the  duller, 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  feparates  the  dull  from  them, 
and  it  paffes  through  the  wires  into  the  box.  It  is  of  con- 
fider&ble  advantage  to  ufe  the  duller  before  forting,  as  it 
makes  that  operation  lefs  pernicious  to  the  people. 

The  forting  is  performed  by  women  and  children,  who  are 
feated  on  benches,  in  a large  room  full  of  old  linen,  before 
a chell  or  box,  which  is  divided  into  fix  cafes,  to  receive  as 
many  different  forts  of  rags.  Each  woman  has  a piece  of 
pafteboard,  hung  from  her  girdle,  and  extended  on  her 
knees,  upon  which,  with  a long  lharp  knife,  fne  unrips 
feams  and  Hitches,  and  fcrapes  off  all  filth. 

Whatever  can  be  ufed,  after  being  well  examined,  is  dis- 
tributed into  one  of  the  fix  cafes,  according  to  the  degree 
of  finenefs,  and  the  women  throw  the  relt  at  their  feet. 
The  fix  cafes  are  for  the  fix  different  forts  of  rags : the 
fuperfine ; the  fine ; and  Hitches  of  the  fine ; the  middling  ; 
the  feams,  and  Hitches  of  the  middling ; and  the  coarfe ; 
without  including  the  very  coarfe  parts,  which  are  totally 
rejected,  at  lead:  for  the  making  of  white  paper,  but  may 
ferve  for  white-brown  paper;  but  even  for  this  purpofe  they 
fhould  be  mixed  up  with  a large  parcel  of  coarfe  linen. 
Old  paper  may  alfo  ferve  for  the  fame  ufe,  but  the  waffe  is 
confiderable;  it  is  therefore  referved  for  palleboard,  in  the 
manufafture  of  which,  the  Huff  being  worked  lefs  time 
in  the  engine,  and  with  lefs  force,  though  with  the  fame 
water,  it  will  lofe  much  lefs  than  if  worked  fufficiently  to 
make  paper.  Befides,  paper  that  has  tieen  once  fixed  Hill 
gives  the  pulp  a vifcidity,  which  ought  to  be  guarded  againfi, 
as  it  prevents  the  fibres  floating  fo  completely  detached  in 
the  water  as  is  neceffary  to  make  them  diflribute  themfelves 
fufficiently  equal  and  regular  upon  the  wire  mould,  to  make  a 
true  and  even  fheet  of  paper. 

Paper  intended  for  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  commercial 
and  legal  infiruments,  ought  to  be  tough,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  be  ealily  torn,  when  made  as  thin  as  it  is  neceffary 
to  be,  for  the  eafe  of  conveyance  by  poll.  For  this,  paper 
materials  of  the  beff  quality  mull  be  entirely,  or  in  large 
proportion,  employed;  and  the  price  which  the  confumers  are 
difpofed  to  pay  for  the  article  is  fufficient  to  allow  the  beff 
materials,  and  Hill  indemnify  the  manufacturer  for  his  care  and 
indullry. 

Common  papers  alfo  require  to  be  more  or  lefs  tough, 
according  to  their  thicknefs,  and  the  ufe  to  which  they  are 
applied ; but  a clear  white  colour  is  fought  in  paper  of 
every  defcription,  whether  for  writing  or  printing.  The  ma- 
nufacturers of  paper  were  formerly  obliged  to  attend  to  the 
colour  of  the  rags  in  the  forting,  as  well  as  to  their  qualities; 
but  of  this  care  they  are  now  in  a great  meafure  relieved,  by 
the  introduction  of  bleaching,  which  enables  them  to  pro- 
duce the  fineff  paper,  in  point  of  colour,  from  any  kind  of 
rags.  They  have  only  therefore  to  find  fuch  materials  as 
will  make  paper  of  a Itrong  texture,  and  a fine  even  furface, 
knowing  they  can  produce  colour  at  pleafure.  To  bleach 
the  rags  by  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  they  are  firff  walhed  in 
hot  water,  by  a fulling  mill,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  fcouring 
cloth:  this  removes  the  dirt,  and  they  are  put  into  a receiver 
or  chamber,  made  of  wood,  in  a cubical  form,  and  the 
joints  air  tight.  It  is  provided  with  feveral  Hone  retorts, 
which  being  filled  with  a mixture  of  manganefe,  with  two- 
thirds  its  quantity  of  fea-falt,  and  a quantity  of  fulphuric 
acid  equal  to  the  fait,  will,  when  moderately  heated  by  a 
fmall  far.d-bath  furnace,  throw  into  the  receiver  a gas  tyhich 
quickly  difcharges  any  colour  the  rags  may  contain.  This 
procefs,  which  is  very  fimilar  to  that  ufed  for  bleaching 
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cotton  thread,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  a 
patent  for  it  in  1792.  In  his  fpecification,  he  direfts  that  the 
rags  fhould,  before  they  are  put  into  the  receiver  to  be 
bleached,  contain  about  their  own  weight  of  fair  water,  the 
fuper-abundant  water  being  preffed  out.  The  rags  fhould 
firff  be  opened  by  a machine,  called  by  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers a devil,  or  fome  machine,  of  that  nature,  and  they  are 
to  be  diftributed  in  the  receivers,  in  layers  fpread  on  frames, 
fo  that  they  will  not  come  in  contaft  with  each  other,  or 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  receiver,  and  have 
ftirrers  or  agitators,  provided  to  expofe  every  part  of  them 
to  the  aCtion  of  the  bleaching  gas. 

After  the  procefs,  which  muff  be  concluded  as  foon  as 
ever  the  rags  are  fufficiently  bleached,  left  the  ga3  fhould 
aft  upon  and  injure  their  quality,  they  are  to  be  wafhed  in 
water,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  mill.  Some  manufafturers 
think  that  this  mode  of  bleaching  the  rags  makes  them 
rotten,  and  injures  the  quality  of  the  paper,  which  it  cer- 
tainly does  if  carried  too  far,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  advantages  of  the  procefs  if  well  condufted. 

The  bleaching  procefs  has  given  rife  to  great  complaints 
from  the  printers,  as  many  printing  papers  are  now  made 
from  cotton  rags.  The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  being  ap. 
plied  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  difpatch  and  delicacy  of 
colour,  produces  a paper  of  a good  appearance  from  in- 
ferior ftaple.  Nothing  can  be  more  perplexing  to  a printer, 
nor  more  detrimental  to  his  labours,  than  this  kind  of 
bleached  paper ; for  although  it  may  be  thick,  and  feem 
ftrong  in  the  ream,  no  fooner  does  the  water  penetrate 
through  it,  than  it  lofes  its  adhefive  quality,  and  becomes 
fo  loofe  and  foft  as  fcarcely  to  bear  handling,  and  in  work- 
ing under  the  prefs  finks  down  into  the  cavities  of  the 
letters,  leaving  a part  of  its  fubftance  behind,  after  every 
imprclfion,  until  it  fo  clogs  the  type,  that  the  work  is 
rendered  fcarcely  legible.  Nor  is  it  lefs  exceptionable  in 
point  of  durability,  as  it  muff  moulder  away  in  a little  time, 
with  the  common  ufe  that  popular  books  generally  undergo. 
Notwithftanding  this  it  muff  be  allowed,  that  if  by  bleach- 
ing the  paper  makers  can  produce  a bad  article  from  fuch 
materials  as  were  otherwife  of  no  ufe,  they  are  alfo  able  to 
improve  their  manufafture  when  they  ufe  the  fame  materials 
as  formerly.  It  is  found  moll  advantageous  to  bleach  the 
rags  in  the  ftate  of  half  (luff,  that  is,  when  they  have  been 
once  worked  by  the  mill,  as  the  fibres  being  by  that  means 
feparated,  -the  gas  has  greater  accefs  to  the  interior  parts, 
and  they  are  bleached  quicker,  fo  as  to  have  lefs  danger  of 
injury  to  particular  parts,  by  too  long  an  aftion  of  the  gas. 
Another  method  of  bleaching  is  by  muriat  of  iime  put  into 
the  wafhing  engine,  which  for  printing  papers  is  the  beff 
mode  of  any.  We  fhall  defcribe  it  in  the  procefs  of  wafning. 

The  engines  now  ufed  in  the  paper  mills  are  conftrufted 
on  fuch  a powerful  principle,  that  they  are  capable  of  re- 
ducing the  ftrongeft  and  toughed  rags  to  pulp  in  a moderate 
time ; whereas  the  old  machines  were  not  able  to  work 
the  rags  without  fermenting  them,  as  a previous  procefs. 
The  following  extrafts  from  a French  work,  on  the  art  of 
making  paper,  will  (hew  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted 60  years  ago. 

“ The  rags,  being  forted,  are  put  into  a large  ftone  vat, 
fixteen  feet  long,  ten  broad,  and  three  deep ; water  is  poured 
upon  them  to  the  top  during  ten  days,  and  eight  or  ten 
times  every  day  without  ftirring  them.  They  are  after- 
wards left  to  reft  the  fame  number  of  days,  and  fometimes 
more  or  lefs,  without  pouring  water  upon  them.  Then 
being  turned  over,  the  centre  is  brought  to  the  furface, 
to  facilitate  the  fermentation ; and  after  being  turned 
again,  they  are  Hill  left  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  fermen- 
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tation,  fo  that  the  rotting  may  laft  five  or  fix  weeks ; the 
term  is  not  fixed,  but  when  the  heat  becomes  fo  great, 
that  the  hand,  thruft  in,  cannot  endure  it  above  fome  feconds, 
it  is  judged  that  it  is  time  to  Hop  it. 

“ In  mills,  which  have  but  few  rags  to  work  upon, 
they  are  left  to  rot  longer,  becaufe  the  heaps  being  fmaller, 
heat  lefs,  and  with  more  difficulty  ; fo  that  nothing  can  be 
jullly  determined  of  the  time  proper  for  the  rotting  part. 
It  depends  alfo  on  the  quality  of  the  rags  ; the  fineft  linen 
does  not  rot  fo  foon  as  the  coarfe  ; and  linen  that  has  been 
worn  with  mgre  difficulty  than  new,  becaufe  the  internal 
humidity,  that  difpofes  the  fibres  to  fermentation,  is  more 
confiderable  in  new  or  coarfe,  than  in  fine  or  worn  linen. 
Such  as  are  more  or  lefs  (Irong,  more  or  lefs  worn,  refill 
the  aftion  of  rotting  in  different  degrees,  fome  being  fpoiled, 
when  others  have  not  gone  through  the  frit  fermentation  : 
fo  that  the  rags,  which  have  been  fortcd  with  great  care, 
ought  to  be  left  to  rot  together,  tp  avoid  the  rifle  of  alter- 
ing the  whole  pared,  by  the  mixture  of  a portion  of  rags 
quite  different  from  the  reft.  When  champignons  grow  ori 
the  heaps  of  rags,  it  is  reckoned  to  be  a fign  of  their  being 
well  rotted. 

“ Befides  this,  there  is  another  method  for  difpofiflg  of 
the  rags  in  the  place  for  rotting  and  fermenting  them. 
Having  been  wetted  with  water,  a heap  is  made  of  them  in 
a corner  of  the  vaulted  room,  which  is  deftined  for  that 
purpofe.  They  are  watered  from  time  to  time,  and  when 
Efficiently  heated,  are  tranfported  into  another  angle  of 
the  fame  room,  fo  that  what  was  at  the  top  of  the  firft 
heap,  is  now  laid  under  the  fecond,  and  care  is  taken  to 
throw  water  upon  them  from  time  to  time.  When  this 
heap  takes  heat  again,  it  is  tranfported  to  the  third  corner, 
where,  having  fermented  again,  it  is  carried  into  the  fourth 
angle ; obferving  always  to  lay  thofe  rags  under  the  heap 
that  were  at  the  top  of  the  foregoing,  and  to  water  them 
often,  for  a reddilh  water  will  come  from  them,  which  it 
is  very  neceffary  to  clear  the  rags  of.  When  the  heap  in 
the  firft  corner  is  brought  away,  another  is  formed  in  the 
fame  corner,  which  paffes  in  its  turn  to  the  feveral  corners 
of  the  room. 

“ Some,  to  accelerate  the  operation  of  rotting  and  fer- 
menting, throw  lime  upon  the  rag*.  Perhaps  a very  fmall 
quantity  of  lime  maybe  ufed  : but  if  too  much  is  laid  on, 
the  corroded  rags  will  be  too  foon  reduced  into  a pulp,  and 
will  pafs  through  the  ftrainer  with  the  water,  which  ought 
to  carry  off  only  their  filth,  and  will  occafion  a confiderable 
wade.  The  ufe  of  lime,  for  the  purpofe  of  rotting  rags, 
is  abfolutely  prohibited  in  France. 

“ Fermentation,  or  rotting,  makes  the  paper  even,  curdled 
as  it  were,  foft,  and  gives  it  weight ; if  flopped  too  foon, 
the  paper  becomes  crude,  hard,  light,  fliff,  requires  more 
time  to  be  worked,  and  the  fecula,  or  pulp,  does  not  fo 
eafily  form  a coagulation  on  the  wire  of  the  mould.  It  is 
fometimes  obferved,  in  regard  to  good  rags  that  have  not 
rotted,  that  the  fecula  is,  as  it  were,  enveloped  in  a vifeid 
fubftance,  which  prevents  its  uniform  precipitation ; and 
this  proves  that  rotting  helps  to  clear  off  the  unftuous 
matter  in  rags.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  rags  were  left  to 
ferment  too  long,  a confiderable  wafte  would  be  occafioned, 
and  more  matted  required  for  the  fame  quantity  of  paper, 
becaufe  the  parts  attenuated  by  fermentation,  would  be  too 
readily  carried  off  by  the  wafhing.  And  laftly,  if  they 
were  left  to  heat  too  long,  they  would  be  reduced  to  dull, 
and  burn  into  fmoke  and  alhes.” 

The  aftion  of  rotting  was,  at  that  period,  thought  necef- 
fary. for  abridging  the  labour  of  making  paper,  and  facili- 
tating the  operation  of  the  mill ; but  feveral  advantages  are 
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procured  by  difpenfing  with  it,  now  we  are  able  to  deftroy 
the  texture  of  the  cloth  and  reduce  it  to  pulp,  without  pre- 
vioufly  corrupting  its  fubftance  by  rotting  it ; the  paper  is 
much  ftouter,  is  lef3  liable  to  break,  and  is  alfo  whiter,  for 
the  fermentation  gave  a yellowifh  hue  to  the  furface  of  the 
rags,  which  the  mill  could  not  take  out  without  difficulties, 
and  never  could  entirely,  if  the  rags  were  too  rotten. 

We  now  come  to  deferibe  the  tlrufture  of  paper  mills. 
In  England  they  now  work  with  cylinders,  or  engines,  an 
invention  which  was  brought  from  Holland  many  years  ago, 
and  found  to  be  fo  great  an  improvement,  that  it  has  been 
univerfally  adopted.  The  old  mills,  which  are  ftill  in  ufe 
in  fome  parts  of  the  continent,  aftuate  a number  of  dampers, 
or  peftles,  which  pound  the  rags  in  wooden  mortars  till 
they  are  reduced  to  a pulp.  Tliefe  mortars  are  cut  out  in 
a block  of  heart  of  oak,  well  feafened,  the  cavity  being  of 
an  oval  figure,  about  eighteen  inches  broad,  thirty  inches 
long,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  in  depth  ; the  bottom  concave, 
and  lined  with  an  iron  plate  an  inch  thick,  eight  inches  broad, 
and  thirty  long,  lhaped  inwards  like  a mould  for  a faimon, 
with  the  head  and  tail  rounded.  In  the  middle  of  the  mortar 
is  a cavity  beneath  the  plate,  and  four  or  five  grooves  are 
cut,  forming  channels  which  lead  to  a hole  cut  from  the 
bottom  of  tne  cavity  quite  through  the  block : it  is  covered 
by  a piece  of  hair  lieve  fattened  on  the  infide  This  plate 
is  grooved  to  make  teeth,  on  which  the  teeth  of  the  hammers 
aft,  to  cut  the  rags  in  pieces.  The  ufe  of  the  hair  fieve  is  to 
prevent  any  thing  from  going  out  except  the  foul  water. 
Two  hammers  or  peilles  work  fide  by  fide  in  each  mortar, 
and  are  lifted  alternately  by  the  mill : they  are  fometimes 
made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Hampers  cf  an  oil  mill,  to 
lift  perpendicularly.  In  other  mills  they  are  large  ham- 
mers moving  on  a centre  like  a fulling  mill,  and  lifted  by 
cogs  upon  the  mill  (haft  in  the  fame  manner.  The  mortars 
are  kept  conftantly  fupplied  with  fair  water,  by  little 
troughs,  leading  from  a cittern,  which  is  kept  full  by  Imall 
buckets  affixed  to  the  floats  of  the  water-wheel ; thefe, 
when  they  have  raifed  the  water  to  the  top,  pour  it  out 
into  the  ciftern,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Pcrfian  wheel. 

This  rude  and  imperfeft  machine  operated  very  flowly, 
and  fuffered  a great  part  of  the  rags  to  efcape  being  re- 
duced, wliilft  other  parts  were  bea'en  too  much.  It  is  not 
now  to  be  met  with  in  England,  the  Dutch  engines 
having  taken  their  place,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the 
paper  trade ; thefe  are  turned  by  water  mills,  as  they  re- 
quire a very  great  power  to  aftuate  them,  though  their  per- 
formance is  far  greater,  with  the  fame  power,  than  the 
mortars. 

The  conftruftion  of  the  mills  is  varied  in  different  fix- 
ations ; but  to  explain  the  bed  kind,  we  have  in  Plate  I. 
Paper  Mill , given  a drawing  of  one  made  with  iron  wheels, 
Jig.  i . being  an  elevation,  and  Jig.  2.  a plan  : the  fame 
letters  of  reference  are  ufed  in  both.  The  water-wheel 
which  gives  the  motion  cannot  be  feen,  as  it  is  fituated 
beneath  the  floor,  but  its  dimenfions  are  marked  by  four 
dotted  lines  AAA  A : in  the  p an  it  is  enclofed  between  the 
three  wails  of  the  houfe  P P R,  and  a fourth  wall  Q, 
which  is  built  up  acrofs  the  houfe,  to  fupport  the  floors 
N and  O,  on  which  the  engines  (land  : the  wall  R has  arches 
in  it  to  admit  the  water  of  the  dream  to  the  wheel,  a pro- 
per gate  being  fixed  to  regulate  its  quantity : the  axis  of 
the  water  wheei,  which  is  of  call  iron,  comes  through  the 
wall  Q,  and  has  a large  cog-wheel  B upon  it,  which  is  the 
full  fize  of  the  water  wheel,  and  by  the  paper  makers  is 
termed  the  majler-wheel ; the  extreme  end  of  the  (haft 
is  fuftained  in  a bearing,  which  lays  on  a beam  G G,  fup- 
ported  on  a wall  of  mafonary.  The  pinion  C,  called  the 
walk  nver. 
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vmllower,  is  turned  by  the  mafter-wheel  B,  and  on  its  axis 
is  fixed  the  large  fpur-  wheel  D,  called  the  fly-wheel,  giving 
motion  to  the  two  pinions  E,  F,  of  the  engines  K and  L : 
the  (haft  of  the  wheel  D and  pinion  C are  lupported  at  one 
end  in  a frame  H H I,  and  the  other,  in  a bearing  fixed  in 
the  wall  Q.  The  engines  K and  L are  placed  on  the  floors 
N and  O upon  different  levels,  as  (hewn  by  flg.  i,  the 
bottom  of  L being  higher  than  the  top  of  K,  fo  that  the 
contents  of  L may  be  let  down  through  a plug-hole  in  the 
bottom.  The  upper  engine  L is  called  the  ivajher,  v/here 
the  rags  are  firft  worked  coarfely,  with  a ftream  of  water 
running  through  them  to  wafh  and  open  their  fibres ; after 
which  waffling  they  are  called  half  fluff,  and  are  then  let 
'down  into  the  beating  engine  K,  to  be  ground,  and  reduced 
to  a finifhed  pulp,  proper  for  moulding  into  flieets  of 
paper. 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  wheels  of  the  mil!,  the  cy- 
linders, k and  /,  of  the  two  engines  are  contrived  to  make 
about  from  120  to  150  revolutions  per  minute,  when  the 
water-wheel  moves  with  its  proper  velocity ; though  the 
beating  engine  revolves  much  quicker  than  the  walher,  its 
inion,  F,  having  only  24  teeth,  while  the  wafher,  F, 
as  28.  The  great  wheel,  B,  has  196  teeth,  and  the 
pinion,  C,  58  teeth  ; therefore  it  makes  about  5 \ turns,  for 
one  of  the  water-wheel.  The  wheel  D has  likewife  196 
teeth,  and  turns  the  walher,  F,  of  28  teeth  about  36  times, 
for  once  of  the  water-wheel ; and  the  beater,  E,  about 
42  times.  M is  a cog-wheel,  put  in  motion  by  the  teeth  of 
the  great  wheel  B : on  the  extremity  of  its  fpindle  is  a 
crank  a,  which,  by  a conne&ing  rod,  gives  a reciprocating 
motion  to  a lever  c d,  for  the  purpofe  of  working  two  pumps, 
e,f,  which  raife  water  into  a ciftern  h,  drawing  it  from  the 
water  of  the  mill-dam  by  a fu&ion-pipe  g.  Thefe  pumps 
raifemp  a conffant  ftream  of  fair  water,  which  is  neceflary  to 
be  kept  running  through  the  rags  in  the  walhing-engine, 
to  carry  away  the  dirt  feparated  from  them  by  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  engines  are  ftiewn  at  K and  L,  in  the  plan : each 
confifts  of  a wooden  vat  or  ciftern,  divided  by  a partition  in 
the  middle ; and  in  one  of  thefe  divifions,  their  cylinders, 
t and  /,  are  feen.  Thefe  are  provided  with  teeth  or  cutters, 
which  a&  againft  fimilar  teeth  fixed  in  blocks,  fituated  be- 
neath the  cylinders,  to  cut  the  rags  between  them,  when 
they  revolve.  The  ftruAure  of  an  engine  is  more  minutely 
explained  by  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  of  Plate  II.  ; flg.  1 being 
a feftion  through  the  length  of  the  engine,  and  flg.  2,  a ho- 
rizontal plan.  The  large  vat  or  ciftern,  A A,  is  of  an  ob- 
long figure  on  the  outfide,  the  angles  being  cut  off ; bat  the 
in  fide,  which  is  lined  with  lead,  has  ftraight  fides  and  cir- 
cular ends.  It  is  divided  by  a partition  B B,  alfo  covered 
with  lead.  The  cylinder,  C,  is  fixed  fall  upon  the  fpindle 
D,  which  extends  acrofs  the  engine,  and  is  put  in  motion, 
as  before  deferibed,  by  the  pinion  E,  placed  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  it.  The  cylinder  is  made  of  wood,  and  furnilhed 
with  a number  of  teeth,  or  cutters,  fixed  fall  on  its  circum- 
ference, parallel  to  the  axis,  and  proje&ing  about  an  inch, 
as  is  fhewn  on  a larger  lcale  at  flg.  5.  Immediately  beneath 
the  cylinder,  a block  of  wood,  H,  is  placed,  and  provided 
with  fimilar  cutters  to  thofe  of  the  cylinder,  which,  when 
they  revolve,  pafs  very  near  the  teeth  of  the  block,  but  do 
not  touch  ; the  diftance  between  them  being  capable  of  re- 
gulation, by  elevating  or  deprefling  the  bearings  on  which 
the  necks,  D,  D,  of  the  fpindle  are  fupported.  Thefe 
bearings  are  made  on  two  levers,  F,  F,  which  have  tenons 
at  their  ends,  fitted  into  upright  mortifes,  made  in  Ihort 
beams,  G,  G,  bolted  to  the  fides  of  the  engine.  (See  alfo 
flg.  3.)  The  levers,  F,  F,  are  moveable  at  one  end  of  each, 


the  other  ends  being  fitted  to  rife  and  fall  on  bolts,  in  the 
beams  G,  as  centres.  The  front  one  of  thefe  levers,  or 
that  neareft  to  the  cylinder  C,  is  capable  of  being  elevated  or 
deprefled,  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  ferew  b,  which,  as 
ftiewn  v\  flg.  3,  a&s  in  a nut  a,  fixed  to  the  tenon  of  F, 
and  comes  up  through  the  top  of  the  beam  G,  upon  which 
the  head  of  the  ferew  takes  its  bearing.  T wo  brafles  are  let 
into  the  middle  of  the  levers,  F,  F,  and  form  the  bearings 
for  the  fpindle  of  the  engine  to  turn  upon.  The  ferew,  l, 
is  ufed  to  raife  or  lower  the  cylinder,  and  caufe  it  to  cut 
finer  or  coarfer,  by  enlarging  or  diminilhing  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  cutters  in  the  block  and  thofe  of  the  cylinder. 

Near  K,  Jigs.  1 and  2,  is  a circular  breafting  made  of 
boards,  and  covered  with  Iheet-lead : it  is  curved  to  fit  the 
cylinder  very  truly,  and  leaves  but  very  little  fpace  between 
the  teeth  and  breafting.  An  inclined  plane,  K,  leads  re- 
gularly from  the  bottom  of  the  engine-vat  to  the  top  of  this 
breafting ; and  at  the  bottom  of  it  the  block,  H,  is  fixed. 
The  engine  is  fupplied  with  water  by  a pipe,  Q,  bringing 
it  from  the  pump  : this  pipe  delivers  it  into  a fmall  ciftern, 
M,  adjoining,  and  communicating  with  the  engine.  The 
pipe  has  a cock,  P,  to  ftop  the  entrance  of  the  water,  when 
required,  or  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  its  difeharge.  The 
fmall  ciftern  has  a grating  fixed  acrofs  it,  covered  with  a 
hair-ftrainer,  to  catch  any  extraneous  matter,  which  may 
come  in  with  the  water ; or  a flannel  bag  is  fometimes  tied 
over  the  orifice  of  the  cock  P,  through  which  all  the  water 
mull  be  filtered.  When  the  engine  is  filled  with  water,  and 
a quantity  of  rags  put  in,  they  are,  by  the  revolution  of  the 
cylinder,  drawn  between  its  cutters  and  the  teeth  of  the 
block  H.  This  cuts  them  in  pieces ; then,  by  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  cylinder,  the  rags  and  water  are  thrown  over 
the  top  of  the  breafting,  upon  the  inclined  plane  : in  a Ihort 
time,  this  raifes  more  rags  and  water  into  that  part  of  the 
engine-vat ; and  the  tendency  to  reftore  the  equilibrium  puts 
the  whole  contents  of  the  vat  in  flow  motion,  down  the  in- 
clined plane  K,  and  round  the  partition  B B,  by  which 
they  come  to  the  cylinder  again  in  about  the  fpace  of  20  mi- 
nutes ; fo  that  the  rags  are  repeatedly  cut  and  chopt  in 
every  dire&ion,  till  they  are  reduced  to  a pulp. 

This  circulation  is  of  advantage,  in  turning  the  rags  over 
in  the  engine,  and  caufes  them  to  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
cutters  in  a different  direftion  every  time ; for  as  the  cy- 
linder cuts  or  clips  in  ftraight  lines,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
pair  of  Ihears,  it  is  requifite  to  cut  the  rags  acrofs  in  different 
dire&ions,  to  reduce  them  to  a pulp.  The  manner  of  the 
cutting  is  this : the  teeth  of  the  block  are  placed  rather  in- 
clined to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  as  fhewn  by  flg.  4,  but 
the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  are  parallel  to  its  axis  ; therefore, 
the  cutting  edges,  when  they  meet,  are  at  a fmall  angle, 
and  come  in  contaA  firft  at  one  end,  and  then  fucceffively 
the  conta&s  proceed  along  to  the  other  end,  fo  that  any 
rags  interfperfed  between  them  are  cut  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  would  be  between  the  blades  of  a pair  of  fhears. 
Sometimes  the  plates  or  cutters,  k , in  the  block  are  bent  to 
an  angle  in  the  middle,  inftead  of  being  ftraight,  and  inclined 
to  the  cylinder : in  this  cafe,  they  are  called  elbow  plates, 
and  of  courfe  the  two  ends  are  both  inclined  to  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder  in  oppofite  dire&ions.  In  either  cafe,  the 
edges  of  the  plate  of  the  block  cannot  be  ftraight  lines,  but 
mull  be  curved,  to  adapt  themfelves  to  the  curve  which  a 
line  traced  on  the  cylinder  will  of  courfe  have.  The  plates 
or  cutters  of  the  block  are  united,  by  ferewing  them  alto- 
gether, and  fitting  them  into  a cavity  cut  out  in  the  wooden 
block  H ; their  edges  are  bevelled  away  on  one  fide  only, 
as  (hewn  at  k in  the  fe&ion.^fy.  4.  The  block  is  fixed  in  its 
place  by  being  made  dovetailed,  and  truly  fitted  into  the 
Y 2 bottom 
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bottom  of  the  ciftern,  To  that  the  water  will  not  leak  by  it. 
The  end  of  it  comes  through  the  wood-work  of  the  cheft, 
and  projefts  a fmall  diftance  on  the  outfide  of  it,  being  kept 
up  to  its  place  by  a wedge,  fo  that  by  withdrawing  this 
wedge,  the  block  becomes  loofe,  and  can  be  removed,  to 
fharpen  the  cutters,  as  occafion  requires.  This  is  done  on 
a grindftone,  the  plates  being  fir  ft  feparatcd  from  each 
other. 

The  cutters  of  the  cylinder  are  fixed  into  grooves,  cut  in 
the  wood  of  the  cylinder,  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other 
round  its  circumference,  in  a dire&ion  parallel  to  its  axis : 
the  number  of  thefe  grooves  is  twenty ; and  for  the  wafher, 
each  groove  has  two  cutters  or  bars  put  into  it ; then  a fillet 
of  wood  is  driven  fad  in  between  them,  to  hold  them  firm  ; 
and  the  fillets  are  kept  fad  by  fpikes  driven  into  the  folia 
wood  of  the  cylinder.  The  beater  is  made  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, except  that  each  groove  contains  three  bars,  and  two 
fillets,  as  (hewn  in  fig.  5. 

In  the  operation  of  the  cylinder,  it  is  neceflary  that  it 
fhould  be  inclofed  in  a cafe,  or  its  great  velocity  would 
throw  all  the  water  and  rags  out  of  the  engine.  This  cafe 
is  a wooden  box  L L,  inclofed  on  all  fides  except  the  bot- 
tom : one  fide  of  it  refts  upon  the  edge  of  the  vat,  and  the 
other  upon  the  edge  of  the  partition  B B.  The  lines,  c , c, 
reprefent  the  edges  of  wooden  frames,  which  are  covered 
with  hair  or  wire-cloth  ; and  immediately  behind  thefe,  the 
box  is  made  with  a bottom,  and  a ledge  towards  the  cy- 
linder, which  makes  a complete  trough.  The  dark  fpaces, 
e,  e,  in  Jg.  1,  (hew  the  fituation  of  two  openings,  or  fpouts, 
through  the  fide  of  the  cafe,  which  lead  to  flat  lead-pipes, 
h,  fig*  2>  which  are  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  vat ; the 
beam,  F,  being  cut  away  for  them.  There  are  wade  pipes, 
to  convey  away  the  foul  water  from  the  engine ; for  the 
cylinder,  as  it  turns,  throws  a great  quantity  of  water  and 
rags  up  againft  the  fieves : the  water  goes  through  them, 
and  runs  down  into  the  trough  at  e e,  and  from  thence  into 
the  ends  of  the  leaden  pipes,  h,  h,  fig.  2,  by  which  it  is 
conveyed  away  : d,  d,  fig.  1 , are  grooves  for  two  boards, 
which,  when  put  down  ip  their  places,  cover  the  hair-fieves, 
and  (lop  the  water  from  going  through  them,  if  it  is  re- 
quired to  retain  the  water  in  the  engine.  This  is  always  the 
cafe  in  the  beating-engines,  and  therefore  they  are  feldom 
provided  with  thefe  wafte-pipes,  or  at  mod  on  one  fide  only  ; 
the  other  fide  of  the  cover  being  curved,  to  conform  to  the 
cylinder.  Except  this,  the  only  difference  between  the 
wafhing-engine  and  the  beater  is  that  the  teeth  of  the  latter 
are  finer,  having  60  inftead  of  40  bars  on  its  circumference  ; 
and  it  revolves  quicker  than  the  wafher,  fo  that  it  will  cut 
and  divide  thofe  particles  which  pafs  through  the  teeth  of 
the  wafher. 

In  fmall  mills,  where  the  fupply  of  water  is  limited,  they 
frequently  have  but  one  engine,  and  ufe  it  both  for  wafhing 
and  beating,  by  fetting  the  fcrew  fo  as  to  let  the  cylinder 
down  and  make  its  teeth  cut  finer ; but  the  fyftem  of  all  con- 
fiderable  works  is  to  have  two  engines,  or  four,  if  the  fup- 
ply of  water  is  fufficiently  great.  We  have  feen  a very 
capital  paper  mill  containing  five  engines,  where  three  of 
them  are  beaters  and  two  workers  ; becaufe  the  beating 
takes  fo  much  more  time,  that  when  the  numbers  are  equal, 
the  wafhers  will  often  do  too  much  for  them,  and  they  will 
have  to  ftand  ftill.  A mill  to  drive  four  engines  is  generally 
made  double,  that  is,  it  has  two  water-wheels,  and  all  the 
machinery  (hewn  in  the  plan ; and  if  either  of  thefe  give 
motion  to  three  engines,  they  are  arranged  rather  differently  : 
thus  the  two  beaters  are  placed  on  the  fame  level  with  each 
other,  and  this  removes  them  to  a greater  diftance  afunder  than 
(hewn  in  fig.  j,  Plate  I. ; fo  that  the  ends  of  the  two  engines. 


when  placed  on  the  fame  floor  or  platform,  will  juft; 
touch  each  other.  The  wafher  is  then  placed  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  wheel  D,  -viz.  where  the  word  plan,  fig.  2, 
is  written,  its  pinion  , being  upon  the  fummit  of  the  wheel, 
which  raifes  it  to  the  proper  level : the  vat  of  the  wafher 
has  a valve  or  cock  in  each  end,  to  let  out  its  contents  into 
either  of  the  beaters  at  pleafure. 

The  mills  with  fpur-wheels,  fuch  as  is  given  in  our  drawing, 
are  not  very  common,  though  they  work  much  better  than 
the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  w heels  for  a paper  mill: 
in  this  the  (haft  of  the  water-wheel  has  a large  face,  or  crown- 
wheel, fixed  upon  it,  which  actuates  a wooden  trundle  fixed 
upon  a vertical  fhaft,  proceeding  upwards  through  the  floor 
of  the  mill,  and  there  it  carries  two  large  horizontal  crown 
or  face-wheels,  giving  motion  to  the  pinions  of  the  engines, 
which  are  fituated  on  oppofite  fides  of  the  upright  (hafts. 
It  is  neceflary  to  have  two  horizontal  wheels,  betaufe  of  the 
different  levels  at  which  the  engines  muft  be  placed.  Thefe 
mills  are  generally  made  in  wood,  in  a very  rude  and  coarfe 
manner,  with  crown-wheels  and  large  cogs,  fo  that  the 
fridtion  is  very  great.  Their  only  recommendation  to  the 
paper-maker  is  their  cheapnefs  of  eredhon ; but  this  is 
only  on  account  of  their  inferior  workmanfhip,  for  to  make 
a mill  in  iron  with  a vertical  fhaft  and  bevelled  wheels,  as 
they  fhould  be  to  work  properly,  would  be  far  more  ex- 
penfive  than  the  conftruftion  (hewn  in  fig.  1,  which  is  there- 
fore adopted  by  thofe  manufacturers  who  choofe  to  have 
their  mills  made  in  a complete  and  durable  manner. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  a paper  mill  can  command 
to  turn  its  engines,  generally  limits  the  extent  of  its  trade ; 
and  hence  the  manufacturers  fhould  attend  to  every  im- 
provement of  the  machinery  which  can  increafe  their  effeCt. 
Where  the  fupply  of  water  is  conftant,  they  work  the 
engines  day  and  night,  though  the  making  the  paper,  as  it 
requires  many  workmen,  is  of  courfe  carried  on  in  the  day 
time  only.  This  fyftem  neceffarily  requires  a large  vat  to 
be  provided,  w'hich  is  called  the  Jluff-cbeJl,  and  is  a general 
receptacle  for  the  pulp,  where  it  is  kept  till  wanted  to  be 
made  into  paper ; at  the  fame  time  this  mixes  the  pulp  of 
different  day’s  work  together,  and  produces  an  uniformity 
in  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  paper,  which  is  a great  re- 
commendation for  printing  large  editions  of  books. 

A very  large  and  capital  paper  mill,  at  Maidftone  in 
Kent,  which  is  the  principal  feat  of  the  paper  trade  in 
England,  is  worked  by  fteam-engines,  and  is  found  to  anfwer 
very  well.  The  machinery  and  building  of  a paper  mill 
fhould  be  well  made,  and  firmly  put  together,  otherwife  its 
great  velocity,  and  power,  produces  a tremor,  which  in  time 
fhakes  every  thing  to  pieces.  The  noife  and  vibration  of  a 
wafhing-engine  is  moil  tremendous ; for  when  it  revolves 
1 20  times  per  minute,  and  has  40  teeth,  each  of  which  paffes 
by  12  or  14  teeth  in  the  block  at  every  revolution,  it  will 
make  near  60,000  outs  per  minute,  and  each  of  them  fuffi- 
ciently loud  to  produce  the  moll  horrible  growling  found 
which  can  be  conceived.  The  beater  revolving  quicker, 
having  60  teeth,  and  20  or  24  cutters  in  the  block,  will 
make  180,000  cuts  per  minute,  which  is  fo  rapid,  as  to 
produce  a coarfe  mufical  note  or  humming,  w hich  may  be 
heard  at  a great'diftance  from  the  mill.  This  great  number 
of  cuts  will  account  for  an  engine  being  able,  in  the  courle 
of  four  or  five  hours’  working,  to  reduce  a quantity  of  rags 
to  thofe  exceedingly  minute  filaments,  of  which  paper  is 
compofed. 

The  operation  of  grinding  the  rags  in  the  engines  re- 
quires fome  management  to  produce  the  belt  effedt : the 
operation  of  the  wafhing-engine' is  to  open  the  rags,  and  to 
leparate  their  fibres  from  each  other,  rather  than  to  cut 
1 them 
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them,  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  the  ftream  of  water  which 
runs  through,  to  carry  off  all  dirt.  At  firft  putting  into  the 
wafhing-engine,  they  Ihould  be  worked  gently,  not  to  cut, 
but  only  to  rub  the  rags  violently,  that  the  water  may  have 
the  beft  effeft  in  carrying  off  the  impurities : this  is  done  by 
raifing  up  the  cylinder,  fo  that  its  teeth  do  not  touch  the 
teeth  of  the  block,  f >r  if  the  wafher  cut  and  divided  the 
rags  too  much  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  water  would  carry 
away  a conliderable  portion  of  the  fineft  parts.  The  cock 
is  at  this  time  opened  to  admit  a great  ftream  of  water. 
When  this  has  continued  20  or  30  minutes,  the  bearing  of 
the  cylinder  is  let  down  fo  low,  that  its  weight  refts  upon  the 
teeth  of  the  cutter,  and  it  now  begins  to  cut  the  rags  in 
pieces,  the  fupply  of  water  is  diminifhed,  and  the  operation 
is  at  firft  very  violent,  the  rags  frequently  caufing  the 
cylinder  to  leap  up  a confiderable  height.  After  working 
about  three  or  four  hours,  the  engine  will  get  to  work  very 
fteadily,  becaufe  the  rags,  though  not  reduced  to  a pulp, 
are  cut  very  fmall,  and  make  lefs  refiftance  to  its  motion  : 
at  this  period  the  walhing  is  ufually  concluded,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  engine,  called  half fluff,  difcharged  into  a large 
bafket,  which  allows  the  water  to  draw  away.  For  fome 
kind  of  paper  it  is  thought  advifable  to  let  the  half  ftuff 
remain  four  or  five  days  to  mellow,  or  indeed  ferment ; and 
if  fermentation  is  at  all  proper,  this  mull  certainly  be  the 
beft  llage  for  it,  when  all  the  mafs  of  rags  is  brought  to  an 
equal  ftate  of  divifion  of  the  fibres.  The  bleaching  is,  as 
before-mentioned,  fometimes  performed  upon  the  half  ftuff, 
inftead  of  bleaching  the  rags  previoufly;  but  more  com- 
monly it  is  done  in  the  wafhing-engine,  and  this  is  the  molt 
convenient  method  of  all,  as  it  requires  no  apparatus,  and 
takes  very  little  time,  puts  the  manufacturer  to  no  other 
expence  than  the  bleaching  fait  (muriate  of  lime)  by  which 
it  is  performed,  and  the  effeft,  if  well  managed,  is  equal  to 
that  of  bleaching  by  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  as  at  firft 
dcfcribed.  After  the  rags  have  been  wafhed  for  four  hours, 
as  above-mentioned,  if  it  is  required  to  bleach  the  ftuff  in 
the  engine,  they  flop  the  water  from  running  in  at  the  cock, 
and  throw  into  the  engine  a quantity  of  bleaching  fait,  or 
muriate  of  lime.  For  fine  rags,  one  or  two  pounds,  more  or 
lei's,  are  ufed,  according  to  the  quantity,  of  rags  the  engine  con- 
tains, which  is  ufually  one  hundred  weight : the  two  Aiders, 
d,d,fig.  1,  Pin  tell.,  are  put  down  in  the  cover  of  the  cylinder, 
to  prevent  the  water  getting  away.  In  this  ftate  the  engine 
is  worked  about  an  hour  for  the  bleaching  to  take  place, 
and  during  this  time  the  rags  lofe  their  colour  ; but  this 
does  not  colour  the  water,  though  it  is  rendered  rather 
white  and  milky  by  the  fait.  The  very  beft  rags,  when  firft 
put  into  the  engine,  are  of  a very  yellow  and  dirty  colour ; 
but  they  become,  by  the  bleaching,  a very  perfeft  fnow 
white  : the  cylinder  is  ufually  railed  up  a very  little  during 
the  bleaching,  which  being  concluded,  the  water-cock  is 
opened  again,  the  boards,  c,  c,  are  removed,  and  the  wafhing 
continued  about  an  hour  to  wafh  the  fait  away,  which  muft 
be  done  very  perfeftly,  or  it  will  continue  to  aft  upon,  and 
injure  the  quality  of,  the  materials. 

The  half  ftuff  is  next  put  into  the  beating-engine,  and 
worked  till  it  becomes  a fine  pulp,  which  will  generally  take 
four  or  five  hours,  water  being  let  into  it  at  proper  times, 
to  dilute  the  pulp  to  its  proper  confidence,  but  no  water  is 
let  out  of  the  beating-engine  as  in  the  wafher.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  requires  great  judgment,  as  it  has  an  influence 
©n  the  quality  of  the  paper  ; and  the  kind  of  water  the 
manufafturer  is  obliged  to  employ  muft  be  confidered. 
The  faireft  water  is  the  beft  for  paper-making,  on  ac- 
count of  the  clean  and  white  quality  fo  defirable  in  the 
mamifafture.  The  water  that  diffolves  foap  beft,  is  alfo 


the  fitted  for  taking  the  greafe  out  of  rags.  Paper-makers 
fay  that  the  water  which  is  mod  beaten,  and  that  which 
comes  from  afar,  makes  a better  curdled  paper,  ftouter, 
and  of  ftronger  confidence,  as  to  matter  : if  this  is  the  cafe, 
it  is  probably  becaufe  this  water  has  had  more  time  for 
depofiting  the  flime,  and  other  heterogeneous  parts,  and  that, 
being  more  expofed  to  the  air  by  motion,  it  is  thereby  in  a 
better  condition  for  diffolving  greafe  and  foap.  Water, 
fubjeft  to  be  mudded  by  rain,  and  that  which  runs  through 
marfhy  grounds,  ought  to  be  avoided.  In  like  manner, 
a paper  mill  ought  not  to  be  placed  below  other  manufac- 
tories or  machinery,  which,  by  ufing  the  fame  water,  might 
communicate  to  it  a bad  quality.  The  Water  of  ponds,  and 
rain  water,  are  very  good  for  diffolving  foap,  and  may  there- 
fore be  ufed  for  paper,  if  in  a pure  ftate.  Water,  impreg- 
nated with  lime,  by  having  run  off  from  chalky  foils,  is  gene- 
rally very  pure  and  clear  to  the  eye,  and  is,  therefore,  much 
ufed  for  paper-making,  but  it  is  apt  to  depofit  a flight  in- 
cruitation  upon  the  brafs  wire  of  the  moulds,  which  they 
remove  by  occafionally  walhing  them  with  vinegar. 

For  printing  papers,  the  fizing  is  done  in  the  beating- 
engine,  towards  the  end  of  its  operation,  as  we  lhall  de- 
feribe : the  fize  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  ink  from  finking 
into  the  paper  like  blotting-paper  ; but  printing-ink  not 
being  fo  fluid  as  writing-ink,  the  paper  can  be  fufficiently 
fized  in  fubftance,  without  fubjefting  the  Iheets  to  a feparate 
operation  after  they  are  made.  The  lize  for  the  engine  is 
compofed  of  alum  pounded  very  fine,  and  mixed  up  with  a 
quantity  of  oil : about  a pint  and  a half  of  this  mixture, 
thrown  into  the  engine  at  intervals,  during  the  laft  half  hour 
of  the  beating,  is  fufficient.  In  order  to  give  that  bloom, 
or  blue  call  to  the  paper,  which  fome  kinds  have,  a quantity 
of  powder  blue  is  frequently  put  into  the  engine  at  the  fame 
time.  The  pulp  is  now  run  off  into  the  flujf-chefl  where 
the  different  kinds  are  mixed,  and  it  is  taken  out  as  it  is 
wanted,  in  the  vats  where  the  dippers,  &c.  work  to  form  the 
Iheets. 

The  moulding  of  the  pa^er  Ihould  be  carried  on  in  a lofty 
room,  well  ventilated,  and  with  a fmooth  and  even  ceiling, 
that  the  fteam  arifing  from  the  feveral  vats  of  pulp  may 
not  be  condenfed  upon  it,  and  fall  in  drops,  for  a Angle 
drop  falling  upon  a (heet  of  paper,  whilft  it  is  moulding, 
will  beat  a hole  through  it,  or  at  leaft  fpoil  it . The  people 
in  this  apartment  work  at  the  vats,  with  moulds,  deciles,  felts , 
vat  prefs,  and  wetprefs.  The  vat  ufed  to  contain  the  pulp 
is  a tub,  generally  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  depth.  It  is  provided,  on  the  upper  part,  with 
planks  enclofed  inwards,  and  even  railed  in  with  wood,  to 
prevent  any  of  the  ftuff  from  running  over  in  the  operation : 
a plank,  pierced  with  holes  at  one  of  the  extremities,  is 
placed  acrofs  the  vat,  and  refting  on  the  planks  which  fur- 
round  the  vat,  forms  a fupport  to  reft  the  mould  upon, 
when  a fheet  of  paper  h$s  been  made,  and  it  remains  here  a 
Ihort  time  to  drain  off  the  fuperfluous  water.  The  ftuff  in 
the  vat  is  kept  at  a proper  temperature,  by  means  of  a grate 
introduced  at  a hole  in  the  fide,  and  furrounded  on  the  irifide 
of  the  vat  with  a cafe  of  copper.  For  fuel  to  this  grate 
charcoal  or  wood  is  ufed,  and  frequently,  to  prevent  fmoke, 
the  wall  of  the  building  comes  in  contaft  with  one  part  of 
the  vat,  fo  that  the  fire  has  no  communication  with  the  room 
where  they  make  the  paper.  The  paper  is  made  into  Iheets 
upon  the  mould  and  deckle.  The  mould  is  a fquare  frame,  or 
(hallow  box,  made  of  well-feafoned  mahogany,  and  covered 
at  the  top  with  wire-cloth;  its  dimenfions  are  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a half  larger  than  the  (heet  of  paper  intended  to  be 
made  upon  it.  The  wire-cloth  of  the  mould  is  varied  in 
proportion  to  the  fineiiefs  of  the  paper  and  the  nature  of  the 
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fluff.  It  confilb  of  a number  of  parallel  wires  ftretched 
acrofs  the  frame,  very  near  together,  and  tied  fall  through 
holes  in  the  fides ; alfo  a few  other  flronger  wires,  extending 
acrofs  in  a direction  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  and  a 
confiderable  dillance  afunder,  the  fmall  wires  being  bound 
down  to  them  by  fine  wire  at  the  interfe&ions.  This  may 
be  readily  underftood,  from  the  examination  of  a fheet  of 
fome  kind  of  paper  on  which  the  marks  of  the  wires  remain, 
becaufe  the  paper  is  thinner  in  thofe  places  where-  the  wire 
touched  it. 

By  a modern  improvement,  thefe  marks,  called  water- 
marks, are  avoided^  and  the  paper  has  a fmooth  even  fur- 
face.  For  this  tiie  wire  is  wove  in  a loom,  exaftly  like 
cloth,  and  ftretched  over  the  frame  of  the  mould.  The 
wire-cloth  is  in  this  cafe  made  larger  than  the  intended  fheet 
of  paper,  and  turned  down  over  the  fides  of  the  frame, 
being  fewed  fall  to  it  by  fine  wire,  fo  that  the  cloth  is 
ftrained  tight  over  the  frame.  The  wove  paper,  as  it  is 
called,  when  made  on  thefe  moulds,  is  a very  fuperior  article 
to  the  old  paper,  particularly  for  books,  but  a prejudice 
ftill  prevails  in  favour  of  the  old  paper  with  lines,  which 
obliges  manufacturers  ftill  to  make  it,  though  by  no  means 
fo  fine  or  good  as  the  wove. 

The  decile  is  a fquare  frame  of  mahogany,  bound  with 
brafs  at  the  angles ; it  is  made  very  thin,  and  its  outfide  cor- 
refponds  with  the  fides  of  the  mould,  while  the  infide  is  the 
fize  of  the  fheet.  This  frame  is  neceffary  to  retain  the  fluff 
of  which  the  paper  is  made  on  the  cloth,  and  it  rauft  be  ex- 
actly flat,  that  it  may  fit  upon  the  wire-cloth  of  the  mould, 
otherwife  the  edges  of  the  paper  will  be  ragged  and  badly 
finifhed.  The  deckle,  when  placed  upon  the  wire  of  the 
mould,  forms  a fhallow  fieve  or  mould,  in  which  a quantity 
of  the  pulp  is  taken  up,  and  by  the  draining  through  of 
the  water,  the  pulp  is  left  in  a fheet  upon  the  wire.  There 
is  no  fattening  for  the  deckle,  as  it  is  moveable,  and  only 
held  upon  the  mould,  by  the  workman  grafping  the  mould 
and  deckle  together  in  both  hands  at  the  oppofite  fides. 
This  admits  of  the  deckle  being  removed,  that  the  fheet  of 
paper  may  be  taken  up  from  the  wire,  by  applying  the 
mould  upon  a piece  of  felt.  The  felts  are  pieces  of  woollen 
cloth,  fpread  over  every  fheet  of  paper,  and  upon  which  the 
fheets  are  laid,  to  detach  them  from  the  wire  of  the  mould ; 
they  alfo  prevent  them  from  adhering  together,  and  imbib- 
ing part  of  the  water  with  which  the  paper  is  charged,  trar.f- 
mit  the  whole  of  it  when  placed  under  the  aCtion  of  the  vat 
prefs.  The  moulding  of  the  paper  is  performed  by  three 
workmen,  the  dipper,  the  coucher,  and  the  lifter.  The  firft 
of  thefe  having  filled  the  vat  with  pulp,  muft  be  attentive 
to  mix  it  up  well ; for  this  purpofe,  he  employs  two  imple- 
ments, one  of  which  is  a Ample  pole,  and  the  other  a pole 
armed  with  a piece  of  board,  rounded  and  full  of  holes. 
This  operation  is  repeated  as  often  as  the  fluff  falls  to  the 
bottom.  In  the  principal  mills  they  ufe  for  this  purpofe 
what  is  called  a hog,  which  is  a machine  within  the  vat, 
that,  by  means  of  a fmall  wheel  on  the  outfide,  is  made  to 
turn  conftantly  round,  and  keep  the  fluff  in  perpetual 
motion. 

When  the  fluff  and  water  are  perfectly  mixed,  it  is 
eafy  to  perceive  whether  the  previous  operations  have  been 
complete.  If  the  fluff  floats  clofe,  and  in  regular  flakes, 
it  is  a proof  that  it  has  been  well  ground,  and  the  parts  of 
the  rags,  which  have  efcaped  the  cylinder  of  the  engine, 
alfo  appear.  The  dipper  Hands  in  a nitch,  or  hollow  part 
of  that  kind  of  ledge  or  table  which  goes  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  vat ; he  holds  a mould  in  both  hands,  by 
the  two  extremities,  with  the  deckle  applied  exaClly  over 
the  mould,  as  if  only  one  piece ; then  inclining  it  a little 


towards  him,  he  dips  it  into  the  vat,  and  brings  it  up  again 
into  a horizontal  pofition.  The  fnperfluous  part  of  the 
pulp  flows  over  on  all  fides,  and  the  quantity  thought  fuf- 
ficient  is  fhaken  gently,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  up 
and  down  horizontally,  until  it  is  equally  extended  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  mould.  Thefe  two  motions  are  alfo 
accompanied  by  a flight  fhake,  that  ferves  to  fix  and  Hop 
the  fheet.  As  the  water  drains  through  the  wire,  the  fibrous 
parts  of  the  fluff  arrange  themfelves  regularly  on  the  wire- 
cloth  of  the  mould,  not  only  in  proportion  as  the  water 
efcapes,  but  alfo  as  the  workman  favours  this  effeCt,  by 
gently  (baking  the  mould.  This  done,  the  mould  is  immedi- 
ately laid  on  the  edge  of  the  vat,  the  deckle  taken  off,  and 
the  mould  made  to  Aide  along  the  board  which  is  laid  acrofs 
the  vat,  to  the  part  where  the  fheet  is  to  be  laid  or  taken  off. 
The  board,  which  is  but  two  inches  in  breadth  where  the 
fheet  is  laid,  is  nothing  more  than  a deal  board,  which  runs 
along  the  length  of  the  vat,  and  is  pierced  with  feveral  holes 
at  the  extremity,  for  letting  the  mould  drain  into  the  vat. 
The  dipper  taking  the  deckle  off  the  firft  mould,  places  it 
immediately  on  a fecond,  which  is  given  him  for  dipping  in 
its  turn ; and  the  fecond  workman,  called  the  coucher,  taking 
the  mould  off  the  board  that  runs  acrofs  the  vat  with  the 
left  hand,  raifes  it  gently,  and  lays  it  in  an  inclined  pofition 
againfl  one  or  two  fmall  pins,  which  are  driven  into  the 
board  on  the  edge  of  the  vat.  In  this  condition  the  mould 
remains  two  or  three  feconds  of  time  for  draining  into  the 
vat,  whilll  the  coucher  extends  a felt,  on  which  he  applies 
the  mould  to  take  off  the  fheet,  which  being  done  he  returns 
the  mould  to  the  dipper. 

They  proceed  in  this  manner,  laying  alternately  a fheet 
and  a felt,  till  they  have  made  fix  quires  of  paper,  which  is 
called  a poll,  and  this  they  do  with  fuch  fwiftnefs,  that  in 
many  forts  of  paper  two  men  make  upwards  of  twenty  polls 
in  a day. 

When  the  laft  fheet  of  the  poll  is  covered  with  the  lafl 
felt,  all  the  workmen  about  the  vat  unite  together,  and 
fubmit  the  heap  to  the  a&ion  of  the  vat  prefs.  They  begin 
at  firft  to  prefs  it  with  a middling  lever,  and  afterwards  with 
a lever  about  fifteen  feet  in  length. 

The  dipper  fhould  be  attentive,  in  diftributing  the  matter 
on  the  mould,  to  reinforce  the  corner  the  coucher  is  to  take 
hold  of,  in  raifing  and  extending  the  fheets;  for  without 
this  precaution  he  would  break  a great  many.  Alfo,  if  he 
takes  up  too  much  matter  with  his  mould,  if  he  does  not 
equally  extend  it,  or  if  he  flnkes  his  mould  againfl  the 
drainer.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  matter  is  accumulated  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  mould,  producing  fomething  like  ridges  in 
the  paper,  or  if  he  lets  the  matter  reft  on  the  mould,  and 
does  not  diftribute  it  immediately,  there  will  be  parts  of  un- 
equal thicknefs.  When  the  vat  is  too  hot,  the  flretching 
out  of  the  fheet  will  be  ill  performed,  becaufe  the  water 
evaporates  too  foon  from  the  mould.  Add  to  this,  that  in 
letting  the  matter  run  towards  one  of  the  edges,  by  not 
giving  his  arm  a regular  motion,  he  may  form  a feather- 
edged  paper,  which  may  likewife  happen  if  he  does  not  ex- 
tend his  fluff  fufficiently ; or  if  the  vat  be  too  hot,  or  the 
fecuia  of  the  pulp  is  too  crude,  and  does  not  run  well ; if 
his  arms  are  too  lliff,  and  if  he  gives  a bad  ihake,  or  if  the 
mould  be  ill  made. 

In  order  to  avoid  drops  of  water,  which,  if  they  fall  upon 
the  paper,  will  make  difagreeable  fpots,  the  mould  fhould 
be  railed  readily  ; and  as  often  as  the  coucher  returns  his 
mould  to  the  drainers,  he  ought  to  be  careful  to  fhake  his 
hands  behind  him ; for  without  this  precaution,  his  fingers, 
which  are  wet,  would  drop  upon  the  fheet  already  laid, 
whilft  he  is  covering  it  with  the  felt.  If  he  is  alfo  too  quick 
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in  laying,  the  air  detained  and  comprefied  under  the  fheet 
occasions  a bloating,  and  makes  fome  parts  more  clear  than 
others. 

In  confequence  of  the  conftru&ion  of  the  mould,  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive  that  the  fheets  of  paper  will  take,  and  preferve, 
the  impreffion  of  all  the  wires  which  compofe  it,  and  of  the 
empty  fpaces  between  them.  This  is  feen  in  examining  a fheet 
of  paper  before  the  light,  a greater  opacity  being  found  on 
both  fides  of  each  brafs  wire,  than  towards  the  midft  of  the 
fpace.  This  thicknefs  is  occafioned  by  the  pulp,  which  the 
motion  of  the  mould  could  not  diftribute,  being  flopped  by 
the  fmall  wires,  and  ftill  more  by  the  large  crofs  wires. 
This  defect  is  completely  remedied  by  the  improvement  of 
weaving  the  wire  of  the  mould  like  cloth.  The  traces  of  the 
old  wires  are  moll  evidently  perceived  on  the  fide  of  the  fheet 
which  was  attached  to  the  mould,  and  on  the  other  fide  they 
form  an  affemblage  of  rounded  rifings.  In  the  paper  which 
is  moll  highly  finifhed,  the  regularity  of  thefe  imprefiions  is 
ftill  vifible  ; therefore  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  operations  to 
which  it  is  fubmitted,  have  chiefly  in  view  to  foften  thefe 
imprefiions  without  deflroying  them  ; it  is  neceflary,  there- 
fore, to  attend  to  the  combination  of  labour  which  operates 
on  thefe  imprefiions.  The  coucher,  in  turning  the  mould  on 
the  felt,  flattens  a little  the  rounded  eminences,  which  are  in 
relievo  on  one  of  the  furfaces,  and  occafions,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  hollow  places  made  by  the  wire-cloth  to  be  partly  filled 
up  ; meanwhile  the  effort  which  is  made  in  detaching  the 
paper,  produces  an  indefinite  number  of  fmall  hairs  on  every 
protuberant  part  of  the  fheet.  Under  the  aftion  of  the 
prefs,  firlt  with  the  felts,  and  then  without  them,  the  per- 
fecting of  the  grain  of  paper  ftill  goes  on.  The  vefliges  of 
the  protuberances  made  by  the  wires  of  the  mould  are  alto- 
gether flattened,  and  in  confequence  the  hollows  oppofite 
them  difappear  alfo,  but  the  traces  formed  by  the  interflices 
of  the  wire,  in  confequence  of  their  thicknefs,  appear  on  both 
fides,  and  are  rounded  by  the  prefs. 

The  grain  of  the  paper  is  often  disfigured  by  the  felts  when 
they  are  too  much  ufed,  or  when  the  wool  does  not  cover 
the  thread.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  paper  is  fubmitted  to 
the  prefs,  it  takes  the  additional  traces  of  the  warp  and  the 
woof,  and  compofes  a furface  extremely  irregular. 

The  two  fides  of  the  felt  are  differently  railed,  and  that  on 
which  the  hair  is  longefl,  is  applied  to  the  fheets  which  are 
laid  down,  and  any  alteration  of  this  difpofition  would  pro- 
duce a change  in  the  texture  of  the  paper.  The  fluff  of  which 
the  felts  are  made  fhould  be  fufficiently  flrong,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  ftretchedexaftly  on  the  fheets,  without  falling 
into  folds,  and  at  the  fame  time  fufficiently  pliant  to  yield  in 
any  diredtion,  without  injury  to  the  wet  paper.  As  the  felts 
have  to  refift  the  reiterated  efforts  of  the  prefs,  it  appears 
neceflary  that  the  warp  be  made  flrong,  of  combed  wooi, 
and  well  twilled.  On  the  other  hand,  as  they  have  to  im- 
bibe a certain  quantity  of  water,  and  to  retain  it,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  woof  be  of  carded  wool,  and  drawn  out  into 
a flack  thread. 

The  paper  remains  in  the  vat  prefs  during  the  time  that 
the  next  poll  of  paper  is  preparing,  and  when  it  is  removed 
to  make  room  for  that,  the  bufinefs  of  the  third  workman, 
called  the  lifter,  begins  ; it  is  to  take  the  fheets  off  the  felt, 
(for  they  are  caufed  to  adhere  to  them  by  the  aftion  of  the 
prefs, ) and  then  making  the  fheet9  up  into  a fecond  pile  ; but 
if  the  coucher  works  too  fall,  and  the  lifter  finds  himfelf  hard 
preffed,  he  cannot  ftretch  out  his  fheets  exaftly  upon  one 
another,  fo  as  to  make  a neat  and  compact  pile,  which  is  very 
neceflary  to  make  paper  of  a regular  and  equal  thicknefs,  when 
put  under  a fecond  or  wet  prefs,  which  is  done  as  foon  as  fe- 
veral  of  the  piles  are  completed,  and  can  be  collefted  together. 


This  fecond  preflure  being  made  with  all  the  fheets  in  contadl 
with  each  other,  expreffes  a great  quantity  of  water  from  the 
paper,  and  gives  the  fheet  a very  confiderable  ftrength ; it 
alfo  tends  to  take  out  thofe  freckles  on  the  furface  of  the 
fheets,  which  were  occafioned  by  the  impreffion  of  the  felt, 
though  it  is  neceflary  to  have  felts  in  the  firft  preflure,  be- 
caufe  the  paper  is  then  fo  foft  and  pulpy,  that  it  would  be 
preffed  into  a folid  mafs  if  the  fheets  touched  each  other. 
The  paper  remains  in  the  fecond  prefs  as  long  as  it  can,  until 
another  pile  is  made  ready  by  the  lifter.  When  the  paper 
has  undergone  thefe  operations,  it  is  not  only  foftened  in  the 
furface,  but  better  felted,  and  rendered  more  pliant  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  fluff.  In  fhort,  a great  part  of  the  water 
which  it  had  imbibed  in  the  operation  of  the  vat  is  diflipated. 
By  the  felting  of  paper  is  underftcod  the  approximation  of 
the  fibres  of  the  fluff,  and  their  interlacing  fo  as  to  adhere 
clofe  together.  The  paper  is  felted  in  proportion  as  the 
water  efeapes,  and  this  effeft  is  produced  by  the  manage- 
ment and  reiterated  aftion  of  the  prefs  : without  this  aftion 
the  paper  would  be  porous,  and  compofed  only  of  filaments 
without  adhefion.  When  the  fheets  are  very  thin,  and  it  is 
found,  after  the  fecond  preflure,  that  they  are  formed  by  a 
fecula,  which  is  ftill  fo  faturated  with  a great  deal  of  water, 
that  they  have  little  confidence,  it  is  probable  that  the  fe- 
cond prefs  will  join  them  to  one  another,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  feparate  them  ; indeed  they  cannot  well  be  taken  off  fingly 
without  tearing  a great  number.  This  is  a proof  that  the 
bufinefs  of  the  prefs  has  been  badly  condu&ed.  To  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  it  is  neceflary  to  bring  down  the  prefs  at 
firft  gently,-  and  by  degrees  with  greater  force,  and  to  raife 
it  is  Suddenly  as  poffible.  By  this  means  the  water,  which 
is  impelled  to  the  fides  of  the  heaps  which  has  not  yet 
efcaped,  returns  to  the  centre,  the  fheets  are  equally  dried, 
and  the  operation  is  executed  without  difficulty.  The  fepa- 
ration,  fheet  by  fheet,  is  not  neceflary  for  drying,  fo  that 
feven  or  eight  may  be  taken  together,  which  is  called  form- 
ing the  pages  ; fometimes  alfo  a lefs  number  may  do,  when 
the  paper  is  of  a large  fize,  but  never  lefs  than  three  flieets 
are  hung  up  together.  It  is  of  more  importance  than  we  are 
aware  of,  that  the  fheets  fhould  thus  remain,  as  it  were, 
pafted  feveral  of  them  together  : if  they  were  Angle,  they 
could  not  refill  the  moifture  of  the  fize,  yet  this  moifture 
is  fufficient  to  facilitate  their  reparation  ; but  to  prevent  their 
feparating  when  they  are  hung  up  to  dry,  they  fhould  be  fo 
placed  that  the  pages  may  receive  the  wind  in  the  furface, 
and  not  in  the  fides  and  edges.  When  the  paper  is  removed 
from  the  fecond  prefs,  it  is  taken  to  the  drying  lofts,  which 
are  very  extenfive  apartments,  ufually  the  upper  parts  of  all 
the  buildings  of  the  mill : the  fides  are  formed  by  luffer 
boards,  which  are  a kind  of  lattice  or  boarding  which  can 
be  opened  or  {hut,  to  admit  more  or  lefs  air,  at  pleafure. 
The  fheets  are  taken  up  upon  a piece  of  wood  like  a T,  and 
hung  upon  hair  lines,  flretched  acrofs  large  horizontal 
wooden  frames,  called  tribiles , and  thefe,  as  they  are  filled, 
are  lifted  up  between  upright  polls  to  the  top  of  the  room, 
and  retained  by  pegs  put  in  the  pofts ; then  another  frame 
being  filled,  is  put  up  in  its  turn,  and  fo  on  till  the  loft  is 
filled  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  principal  care  in  drying  the  paper,  confifts  in  gra- 
dually admitting  the  external  air,  and  in  preventing  the 
cords  from  imbibing  moifture ; for  this  reafon  the  lattices  or 
luffer  boards  fhould  be  conftrufted  with  great  exatlnefs, 
and  the  cords  may  be  prevented  from  imbibing  the  watei 
by  covering  them  with  wax.  In  ufing  fuch  cords,  the 
moifture  does  not  continue  in  the  line  of  contaft  between 
the  paper  and  the  cord,  which  prevents  the  fheet  from 
ftretching  in  that  particular  place  by  its  weight,  and  from 
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the  folds  which  the  moifture  in  the  fubfequent  operations 
might  occafion.  The  cords  are  of  confiderable  thicknefs, 
by  which  mean6  they  diminifh  the  point  of  contaft,  and  give 
a better  and  more  equal  circulation  to  the  air.  By  thefe 
precautions,  the  Dutch  paper  is  dried  equally,  and  is  ex- 
tremely fupple  before  the  fizing.  The  time  ncceffary  for 
drying  the  paper  depends  fo  much  upon  the  ftate  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  fheets,  that  it  cannot  be 
ftated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ; but  being  dried,  is 
taken  down,  and  fleeked,  dreffed,  and  fhaken,  to  make  the 
dull  fall  out,  and  to  feparate  the  pages  from  one  another. 
It  is  then  laid  in  heaps  in  the  warehoufe,  and  from  thence 
brought  out  in  order  to  be  fized.  The  fize  for  paper  is 
made  of  the  fhreds  and  parings  got  from  tanners,  curriers, 
and  parchment  makers.  All  the  putrified  parts,  and  the 
lime,  are  carefully  feparated  from  them,  and  they  are  in- 
clofed  in  a kind  of  bafket,  and  let  down  by  a rope  and  pul-, 
ley  into  the  cauldron.  This  is  a late  invention,  and  ferves 
two  valuable  purpofes ; it  makes  it  eafy  to  draw  out  the 
pieces  of  leather  when  the  fize  is  extracted  from  them  by 
boiling,  and  eafy  to  return  them  into  the  boiler,  if  the  opera- 
tion is  not  complete.  When  the  glutinous  fubftance  is 
fufficiently  extracted,  it  is  allowed  to  fettle  for  fome  time, 
and  it  is  twice  filtered  before  it  is  put  into  the  veflel  in  which 
they  dip  the  paper.  Immediately  before  the  operation,  a 
certain  quantity  of  alum  is  added  to  the  fize.  The  work- 
man takes  a handful  of  the  fheets,  fmoothed  and  rendered 
as  fupple  as  poflible,  in  his  left  hand,  dips  them  into  the 
vefiel,  and  holds  them  feparate  with  his  right  hand,  that 
they  may  equally  imbibe  the  fize.  After  holding  them 
above  the  veflel  for  a fpace  of  time,  he  feizes  on  the  other 
fide  with  his  right  hand,  and  again  dips  them  into  the  veflel. 
When  he  has  finifhed  ten  or  a dozen  of  thefe  handfuls,  they 
are  fubmitted  to  the  aCtion  of  the  prefs.  The  fuperfluous 
fize  is  carried  back  to  the  vefiel  by  means  of  a fmall  pipe. 
The  veflel  in  which  the  paper  is  fized  is  made  of  copper, 
and  furnifhed  with  a grate,  to  give  the  fize,  when  necefiary, 
a due  temperature,  and  a piece  of  thin  board  or  felt  is 
placed  between  every  handful  of  fheets,  as  they  are  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  prefs.  The  Dutch  are  very  careful  in 
fizing  their  paper,  to  have  every  fheet  in  the  fame  handful 
of  equal  drynefs,  becaufe  it  is  found  that  the  dry  fheets 
imbibe  the  fize  more  flowly  than  thofe  which  retain  fome 
degree  of  moifture. 

They  begin  by  feleCting  the  pages  in  the  drying  houfe, 
and  after  having  made  them  fupple,  and  having  deftroyed 
the  adherence  between  the  fheets,  they  feparate  them  into 
handfuls,  in  proportion  to  the  drynefs,  each  of  them  con- 
taining that  number  which  they  can  conveniently  dip  at  one 
time.  Befides  this  precaution,  they  take  care  to  apply  two 
fheets  of  brown  paper,  of  an  equal  fize,  to  every  handful: 
this  brown  paper,  being  firm,  folid,  and  already  fized,  is  of 
ufe  to  fupport  the  fheets. 

It  is  the  praCtice  at  fome  paper  mills,  to  carry  the  paper 
immediately  it  is  fized  to  the  drying  houfe,  and  hang  it  up 
before  it  cools,  fheet  by  fheet,  on  the  cords;  but  particular 
attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  lattices  of  the  drying  houfe,  or 
it  is  apt  to  dry  too  faft,  whereby  a great  part  of  the  fize 
goes  off  in  evaporation,  or  if  too  flow  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  paper,  being  fufficiently  dried  for  the  laft  time,  is 
carried  to  the  building  where  it  is  examined,  finifhed,  and 
prefled : this  is  called  the  Saul.  Women  are  here  em- 
ployed to  remove  all  damaged  and  imperfeCt  fheets : it  is 
then  put  into  the  dry  prefs,  fhewn  at  Jigs.  6,  7,  and  8,  of 
Plate  II.,  and  fqueezed  with  a moft  immenfe  force,  to  render 
the  paper  flat,  and  give  it  a good  furface.  The  lever  of 
this  prefs  is  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twenty 


people  are  employed  at  the  laft  to  work  it,  though  they 
fometimes  ufe  Sampfon,  that  is,  a windlaf%  like  a crane,  with 
which  they  purchafe  the  lever  of  the  fcrew ; but  this  ex- 
ceflive  labour  is  altogether  avoided,  and  a much  greater 
preffure  given,  by  ufing  Mr.  Bramah’s  ingenious  hydroftatic 
prefs,  inftead  of  the  fcrew  prefles,  which  confume  a greac 
portion  of  the  power  in  fri&ion.  For  a defcription  of  this, 
fee  Press,  Hydroftatic.  The  dry  prefs  is  generally  large 
enpugh  to  hold  two  packs  of  ordinary  paper,  at  once  placed 
one  at  the  other’s  fide.  When  the  compreflion  is  judged 
fufficient,  the  heaps  of  paper  are  carried  back  to  the  table, 
and  parted,  that  is,  the  whole  turned,  fheet  by  fheet,  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  the  furface  of  every  fheet  is  expofed  to  a 
new  one,  and  in  this  fituation  they  are  again  brought  under 
the  prefs.  It  is  in  extending  thefe  two  operations,  fome- 
times to  four  or  five  times,  or  as  often  as  the  nature  of  the 
paper  requires,  that  the  perfection  of  the  paper  corfifts. 
If  the  fluff  is  fine,  or  the  paper  flender,  the  parting  is  lefs 
frequently  repeated.  In  this  operation  it  is  necefiary  to  alter 
the  fituation  of  the  heaps  with  regard  to  or.e  another  every 
time  they  are  put  under  the  prefs ; and  alfo,  as  the  heaps  are 
higheft  towards  the  middle,  to  place  fmall  pieces  of  felt  at 
the  extremities,  in  order  to  bring  every  part  of  them  under 
an  equal  preffure.  A fingle  man,  with  four  or  five  prefles, 
may  part  all  the  paper  produced  by  two  vats,  provided  the 
previous  prefling  is  well  performed.  The  work  of  the 
parting  generally  lafts  about  two  days,  on  a given  quantity 
of  paper.  The  paper  is  now  forted  into  different  lots,  accord- 
ing to  its  quality  and  faults,  after  which  it  is  made  up  into 
quires.  The  perfon  who  does  this  muft  poffefs  great  fkill, 
and  be  capable  of  attention,  becaufe  he  acts  as  a check  on 
thofe  who  feparate  the  paper  into  different  lots.  He  takes 
the  fheets  with  the  right  hand,  folds  them,  examines  them, 
lays  them  over  his  left  arm  till  he  has  the  number  requifite 
for  a quire,  then  brings  the  fides  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
places  them  in  heaps  under  the  table.  An  expert  workman, 
if  proper  care  has  been  taken  in  afforting  the  lots,  will  finifh 
in  this  manner  6000  quires  in  a day.  The  paper  is  after- 
wards collected  into  reams  of  20  quires  each,  and  for  the 
laft  time  put  under  the  prefs,  where  it  is  continued  for  10  or 
1 2 hours,  or  as  long  as  the  demand  of  the  paper  mill  permits. 

The  operation  of  moulding  the  fheets  of  paper  has,  for 
fome  years  paft,  been  performed  by  a machine  which  pro- 
duces it  an  endlefs  and  continued  fheet,  inftead  of  moulding 
them  feparately  one  by  one  ; and  this  it  does  with  fuch  ac- 
curacy and  difpa'ch,  that  many  paper-makers  have  procured 
machines,  notwithflanding  their  great  expence  of  erection, 
and  the  premium  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  the  patentees 
for  working  tliem.  -The  firft  idea  oi  this  curious  machine 
was  brought  from  France,  but  it  has  been  wholly  perfected 
here  ; and  we  think  it  one  of  the  moft  important  inventions, 
as  applied  to  the  manufactory  of  paper,  which  has  been 
produced  fince  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  method  of 
making  paper  from  linen  rags  was  firft  difeovered.  In  ge- 
neral, the  progrefs  of  invention  is  flow  and  gradual;  and  with 
regard  to  the  fabrication  of  paper,  there  have  been  very  few 
linking  improvements  in  relation  to  machinery  for  nearly  a 
century,  except  the  prefent.  The  proceffes  for  improving 
the  general  texture  and  appearance  of  the  paper,  by  the 
more  fkilful  ufe  and  application  of  fizing  and  hot-prefling, 
have  certainly  made  important  advances,  even  in  the  courfe 
of  the  laft  twenty  years ; while,  for  a much  longer  period, 
the  modification  in  the  machinery  ufed  for  the  converlion 
of  rags  into  pulp,  and  of  puip  into  paper,  have  been  very 
flight,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  very  unimportant. 

Meffrs.  Henry,  and  Sealy,  Fourdrinier  and  John  Gamble, 
are  the  proprietors  of  this  invention,  for  which  they  have 
•btained 
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obtained  feveral  patents  daring  its  progreflive  ftages  of  im- 
provement j but  an  aft  of  parliament  was  pafled  in  1807, 
to  extend  the  ufual  term  of  all  thefe  patents  to  fifteen  years 
from  that  period,  and  they  then  enrolled  a fpecification  in  the 
records  of  Chancery,  detailing  the  machine,  in  its  moft  im- 
proved ftate,  and  from  this  we  have  taken  the  following 
defcription  ; though  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  deferibe  fuch 
a very  complicated  machine  without  figures.  The  pulp 
having  been  prepared,  in  the  ufual  manner,  to  due  confid- 
ence, by  the  admixture  of  water,  kept  in  motion  in  the  vat 
by  means  of  what  are  denominated  hogs,  is  let  out  through 
feveral  circular  apertures  in  front  of  the  vat,  which  can 
be  narrowed  or  widened  at  pleafurey  by  means  of  a Aiding 
plate.  Thefe  apertures  admit  the  pulp  into  a trough,  which 
has  a low  fide,  or  lip,  and  over  the  edge  of  this  it  flows,  in 
a continued  cafcade,  or  even  fiieet : this  trough  of  the  vat 
is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  fo  that  the  ftream  of 
pulp  falls  upon  a wire-cloth,  or  web,  of  many  yards  in 
length,  the  ends  of  which  being  united  together,  it  is  ex- 
tended horizontally,  in  the  manner  of  a jack  towel,  over 
two  rollers,  one  of  them  placed  clofe  under  the  lip,  or 
mouth  of  the  vat,  fo  that  the  ftream  of  pulp  defcends  as 
little  as  poffible.  The  wire  is  kept  fupported  by  feveral  other 
parallel  rollers,  that  it  may  not  hang  down  or  bag,  but  be 
kept  as  level  as  poffible,  and  by  a very  ingenious  contri- 
vance is  kept  extended  in  breadth  to  a proper  tenfion  ; it 
therefore  reprefents  a table  of  feveral  yards  in  length,  which, 
by  the  revolution  of  the  ro’lers,  is  kept  in  continual  motion 
from  the  vat  towards  the  end  of  the  machine.  The  pulp 
is  kept  within  bounds  upon  this  table,  according  to  the 
width  intended  to  be  given  to  the  paper,  by  two  pieces  or 
rulers  of  wood,  exaftly  parallel  with  each  other,  and  alfo 
with  the  line  of  motion  of  the  wire.  Between  the  wire  itfelf 
and  thefe  rulers  are  placed  two  endlefs  ftraps  of  leather,  as 
wide  as  the  rulers,  and  revolving  with  the  fame  velocity  as 
the  wire,  but  over  different  rollers.  Similar  rulers,  and  end- 
lefs ftraps,  are  alfo  placed  in  contaft  with  the  lower  furface 
of  the  wire,  fo  that  the  wire  is  confined  between  them  on 
each  fide,  and  the  liquid  pulp  thus  prevented  from  running 
oft  on  the  fides,  and  they  aft  as  deckles  to  the  mould.  As 
they  move  together,  they  occafion  no  friftion  to  deftroy  the 
wire.  Near  that  part  of  the  wire  upon  which  the  pulp  falls 
from  the  lip  in  the  vat,  there  is  placed  a flap  of  oiled  filk,  or 
other  material,  to  prevent  the  pulp  from  running  back  to- 
wards the  vat  over  the  roller  of  the  wire. 

As  the  wire  revolves  upon  its  rollers,  and  carries  the  pulp 
along  upon  its  furface  from  the  vat  to  the  other  extremity, 
it  is  condufted  between  two  rollers,  fitted  up  in  the  manner 
of  a rolling  n&ll,  which  caufe  a prefiure  upon  the  pulp  and 
paper  to  force  out  the  water,  and  are  therefore  called  the 
wet-prefs.  In  order  to  guard  the  pulp,  which  before  palling 
between  the  rollers  is  in  a foft  ftate,  from  being  diflodged, 
orotherwife  injured  by  the  upper  roller  coming  immediately 
in  contaft  with  it ; a revolving  endlefs  web  of  felt  is  applied. 
This  is  made  of  the  fame  width  as  the  endlefs  wire,  but  not  fo 
long,  and  it  is  extended,  like  that,  upon  rollers  fituated 
above  the  wires ; it  is  likewife  brought  between  the  rollers 
of  the  wet-prcfs,  fo  that  its  under  furface  falls  upon  the 
furface  of  the  pulp,  or  paper,  and  defends  it  from  the 
aftion  of  the  upper  cylinder : the  wire  and  the  felt  are 
thus  brought  into  contaft  with  the  paper  between  them, 
and  the  required  prefiure  is  given  by  means  of  fcrews,  which 
increafe  or  diminiffi  the  dittance  of  the  large  comprelfing 
rollers,  and  thefe  being  covered  with  flannel  cloth,  or  felt- 
ing, are  prevented  from  injuring  the  wire  webbing,  as  well 
as  producing  a better  effeft  upon  the  paper  than  naked  cy- 
linders would  do. 
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To  prevent  the  water  thus  prelfed  out  of  the  pulp  from 
running  back  upon  the  paper,  the  wire  is  not  only  made  to 
defcend  before  it  pafles  the  wet-prefs,  but  there  is  alfo 
placed  a fmall  roller  refting  upon  the  wire,  as  near  the 
prefs  as  poffible,  and  fome  part  of  the  water  is  previoufly 
got  rid  of,  by  both  the  wire  and  felt,  with  the  pulp  be- 
tween them,  pafling  through  a fmall  pair  of  rollers,  to 
the  axis  of  the  upper  one  of  which  rollers  are  hung  weights, 
in  order  to  give  a flight  prefiure.  The  water  that  drains 
from  the  pulp  is  collefted  into  a trough,  and  returned  to 
the  vat  by  means  of  a fcoop-wheel  inftead  of  a pump, 
which  might  form  the  paper  fluff  into  lumps  or  rolls,  by 
the  mutual  friftion  or  rubbing  of  any  parts  of  the  apparatus 
againft  each  other,  and  the  reafon  for  returning  the  water 
into  the  vat  is  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  a confiderable  portion 
of  the  paper,  fluff,  blue,  fize,  &c.  which  would  otherwife  be 
fuftained  by  its  running  to  wafte. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  if  motion  is  given  in  the  proper 
direftion  to  the  wet-prefs  cylinders,  having  both  the  web 
and  wire  thus  compreffed  between  them,  they  will  be  drawn 
along  by  them,  and  caufed  to  revolve  upon  their  refpeftive 
rollers  ; and  that,  as  long  as  thefe  w-ebs  continue  fo  to  re- 
volve, and  the  pulp  continues  fupplied  and  running  upon  the 
furface  of  the  under  web,  fo  long  will  the  machine  continue 
making  a fheet  of  paper,  of  continually  increafing  length. 
But  as  the  paper,  even  after  having  pafled  between  the  roll- 
ers of  the  wet-prefs,  is  not  of  that  confiftency  and  ftrength 
as  would  allow  of  its  being  removed  from  the  machine  and 
cut  in  fheets,  the  new-made  paper  is  caufed  to  detach  itfelf 
from  the  wire,  at  the  moment  it  comes  to  the  extreme 
roller,  over  which  the  wire  revolves,  and  is  immediately  re- 
ceived upon  a fecond  web  of  felt,  which  is,  like  the  former, 
ftretc’ned  by  two  principal  rollers  and  other  fubordinate 
ones.  By  the  revolution  of  this  web,  which  muff;  have  the 
fame  velocity  as  the  former,  the  paper  is  brought  between 
two  rollers  of  brafs  or  other  hard  metal,  which  are  turned 
perfeftly  fmooth,  and  placed  fome  diftance  from  the  wet- 
prefs  cylinders,  but  exaftly  parallel  to  them,  and  after 
pafling  through  them  the  paper  is  received  and  wound 
upon  a reel,  or  roller,  which  is  from  time  to  time  removed, 
and  others  applied  in  their  room  as  they  are  filled  with 
paper. 

This  is  the  general  aftion  of  the  machine,  but  there  are 
a number  of  very  ingenious  movements,  which  we  have  not 
mentioned.  The  fhaking  movement  of  the  mould,  which 
is  fo  neceflary  to  make  the  pulp  coagulate  into  paper,  is,  in 
this  machine,  given  to  the  wire  thus  : the  frame  of  the 
roller  on  which  the  wire  is  extended  at  the  end  near  the  vat, 
is  fo  placed  on  the  top  of  upright  legs,  which  are  move- 
able  on  centres,  as  to  admit  the  roller  and  wire  with  the 
deckle  ftraps  to  move  Tideways  a fmall  quantity,  and  to  re- 
turn, in  the  manner  of  vibration,  by  the  aftion  of  a crank. 
The  number  of  thefe  vibrations,  or  ftiakes,  neceflary  in  a 
given  time,  and  the  fpace  pafled  through  by  the  wire  in 
each,  will  vary  according  to  the  quality  and  preparation  of 
the  pulp.  The  number,  however,  feems,  by  obfervation, 
to  be  limited  to  one  or  two  hundred  per  minute,  and  the 
fpace  between  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  an  inch.  To 
enable  the  paper-maker  readily  to  give  a proper  velocity  to 
the  crank  according  to  his  judgment,  the  fame  is  turned  by 
a fmall  independent  water-wheel,  the  velocity  of  which,  and 
confequent  number  of  vibrations,  are  regulated,  at  plea- 
fure,  by  the  quantity  of  water  admitted  upon  the  wheel. 
*The  Aiding  plate  in  the  vat,  which  admits  the  pulp  to  flow 
out  as  firft  mentioned,  is  regulated  by  a fcrew,  by  which  the 
circular  aperture  may  be  opened  or  {hut  in  any  intermediate 
degree,  fd  that  the  quantity  of  pulp  required  to  run  from  the 
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vat  to  the  wire,  may  by  this  be  regulated,  and  fo  adjufted  to 
the  velocity  of  the  wire,  as  to  produce  a ftieet  of  paper  of 
any  required  thicknefs.  The  whole  machine  is  turned  by  a 
water-wheel,  which  is  preferable  to  any  other  power,  as  by 
it  is  obtained  the  moll  regular  and  uniform  motion,  and 
fuch  as  is  bell  adapted  for  this  purpofe,  though  other  firft 
movers  might  be  ufed. 

As  the  paper  is  drawn  off  the  endlefs  wire  by  the 
motion  of  the  revolving  web  of  felt,  it  is  necefTary  to  have 
the  riggers,  or  band-wheels,  which  communicate  the  motion 
from  the  rollers  of  the  dry-prefs  to  thofe  of  the  wet-prefs, 
made  upon  an  adjuftable  principle,  or  capable  of  having 
their  diameters  increafed  or  diminilhed,  as  occafion  requires, 
whilfl  the  machine  i6  at  work.  By  this  adjuftment,  an 
exadl  correfpondence  is  obtained  between  the  -velocity  of 
the  revolving  wire  and  that  of  the  revolving  felting,  for 
Ihould  one  exceed  the  other  in  the  fmallell  pofiible  degree, 
the  paper  would  either  be  torn  afunder,  or  carried  round 
upon  the  under  fide  of  the  web,  and  be  fpoiled.  It  is  ef- 
fected by  a very  ingenious  application  of  an  expanding 
rigger;  which  fee.  The  machine  will  make  paper  of 
any  required  width,  by  diminifhing  the  diftance  between 
the  deckles  upon  the  wire ; and  for  this  purpofe,  the  rollers 
over  which  the  deckle  (traps  are  conducted,  are  adjuftable 
upon  their  fpindles.  The  long  fheet  of  paper,  thus  ob- 
tained, is  unrolled  from  the  reel  upon  a cutting  table,  hav- 
ing grooves,  with  Heel  edges,  placed  at  a proper  diftance  ; 
and  thus  the  Iheets,  of  the  ufual  fizes,  are  cut  off,  by  means 
of  Heel  cutting  wheels  running  into  the  grooves  of  the 
table,  and  prefled  down  by  a loaded  carriage.  The  reel 
of  paper  is  placed  parallel  to  thefe  grooves,  which  are  fo 
much  longer  than  the  utmoft  width  of  the  ftieet,  as  is 
fufficient  to  let  the  carriage  be  retained  on  either  fide 
while  a fheet  is  taken  off  the  table,  and  frefh  paper  drawn 
on  ; in  doing  which,  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  edges  of  the 
fheet  at  right  angles  to  the  grooves,  for  which  purpofe, 
direction  lines  are  drawn  upon  the  table.  We  have  been  in- 
formed by  thofe  who  have  feen  thefe  machines  at  work, 
that  this  method  of  cutting  has  been  abandoned  ; and  they 
are  now  worked  with  reels  made  adjuftable  to  the  required 
width  of  the  fheet,  and  when  a fufficient  quantity  is  wound 
on  it,  i6  cut  off  by  a knife,  which,  by  cutting  through  the 
folds,  divides  the  paper  into  feparate  fheets,  which  are 
ready  for  the  operation  of  the  fecond  prefs.  The  machines 
are  conftru&ed  with  a cloth,  fo  wide,  that  the  continual 
lheet  is  cut  up  into  two,  and  fometimes  three  in  width,  by 
which  means  it  produces  an  immenfe  number  of  fheets  in  a 
fhort  time ; but  the  greateft  advantage  is  in  making  very 
large  fheets,  which  it  will  do  to  almolt  any  extent  in  length, 
and  as  much  as  two  yards  in  width. 

This  machine  is  only  adapted  for  making  wove  paper ; 
but  a patent  has  lately  been  taken  out  for  carrying  this  in- 
vention farther,  and  making  the  paper  with  lines  in  it  ; but 
this  is  done  with  feparate  moulds,  fimilar  to  thofe  at  prefent 
ufed,  though  worked  by  machinery,  which  in  fome  meafure 
refembles  the  other,  the  moulds  being  attached  to  an  endlefs 
chain  in  lieu  of  the  endlefs  wire. 

Chinefe  paper  is  of  various  kinds ; fome  is  made  of  the 
rinds  or  ba'ks  of  trees,  efpecially  the  mulberry  tree  and 
elm,  but  chiefly  of  the  bamboo,  and  cotton  tree.  In  faCt, 
almofl  each  province  has  its  feveral  papers.  The  prepara- 
tion of  paper  made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  may  be  inltanced  in 
that  of  the  bamboo,  which  is  a tree  of  the  cane  or  reed  kind. 
The  fecond  fkin  of  the  bark,  which  is  foft  and  white,  is* 
ord.r.arily  made  ufe  of  for  paper  : this  is  beat  in  fair  water 
to  a pulp,  which  they  take  up  in  large  moulds,  fo  that 
fome  ftieet 8 are  above  twelve  feet  in  length : they  are  cora- 
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pleted  by  dipping  them  ftieet  by  fheet  in  alum  water,  which 
ferves  inftead  of  the  fize  among  us,  and  not  only  hinders 
the  paper  from  imbibing  the  ink,  but  makes  it  look  as  if 
varmfhed  over.  This  paper  is  white,  foft,  and  clofe,  with- 
out the  lead  roughnefs,  though  it  cracks  more  eafily  than 
European  paper,  is  very  fubjeCt  to  be  eaten  by  the  worm, 
and  its  thinnefs  makes  it  liable  to  be  foon  worn  out. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  has,  in  the  American  Phi- 
lofophical  TranfaCtions,  given  the  following  account  of  the 
method  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  fer  making  thefe  extremely 
large  fheets  of  paper;  fuppofe  of  four  and  half  ells  long, 
and  half  an  ell  wide.  They  have  two  large  vats,  each  five 
ells  long,  and  two  ells  wide,  made  of  brick  and  lined  with 
plailer,  that  holds  water;  in  thefe  the  fluff  is  mixed  ready  to 
work.  Between  thefe  vats  is  built  a kiln,  or  ftove,  with 
two  inclining  fides,  each  fide  fomething  larger  than  the  fheet 
cf  paper ; they  are  covered  with  fine  flucco,  that  takes  a 
polifh,  and  are  fo  contrived,  as  to  be  well  heated  by  a 
fmall  fire  circulating  in  the  walls.  The  mould  is  made  with 
thin,  but  deep  fides,  that  it  may  be  both  light  and  ftiff. 
It  is  i'ufpended  at  each  end  with  cords,  that  pafs  over 
pullie9  faftened  to  the  ceiling,  their  ends  connected  with  a 
counterpoife,  nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mould. 

Two  workmen,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mould,  lift  it  out  of 
the  water  by  the  help  of  the  counterpoife,  turn  it  up,  and 
apply  it,  with  the  fluff  for  the  fheet,  to  the  fmooth  furface  of 
the  ftove,  againfl  which  they  prefs  it,  to  force  out  a great 
part  of  the  water  through  the  wires.  The  heat  of  the  wall 
foon  evaporates  the  reft,  and  a boy  takes  off  the  dried  fheet 
by  rolling  it  up.  The  fide  next  the  ftove  receives  the  even 
polifh  of  the  lluds,  and  is  thereby  better  fitted  to  receive 
the  impreffion  of  fine  colours.  If  a degree  of  fizing  is  re- 
quired, a decoCtion  of  rice  is  mixed  with  the  fluff  in  the 
vat.  Thus,  the  great  fheet  is  obtained  fmooth  and  fized, 
and  a number*  of  the  European  operations,  of  uniting  the 
edges  of  feveral  fmall  fheets  together,  are  faved.  If  the 
ftove  has  two  polilhed  fides,  and  there  are  two  vats,  the 
fame  operation  is,  at  the  fame  time,  performed  by  two  other 
men  at  the  other  vat,  and  one  fire  ferves  both. 

We  conclude  with  juft  hinting  the  importance,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  our  political  relations,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  obtaining  rags,  of  directing  the-  attention  of 
manufacturers  to  other  fubftances,  from  which  paper  may 
be  fabricated.  Silk,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  ufed  in  the 
Eaft  as  long  ago  as  the  feventh  century,  but  the  article  is 
too  expenfive  for  general  adoption.  Cotton,  when  treated 
in  a manner  fimilar  to  that  praCtifed  with  linen  rags,  affords 
an  excellent  paper,  which  at  prefent  forms  a very  extenfive 
branch  of  the  Levant  trade. 

The  Japanefe  paper  is,  according  to  Kaempfer,  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  morus papyrifera  faiiva,  or  true  paper  tree.  (See 
Japan  Paper.)  Other  fubftances  are  the  pith  of  thirties,  the 
bark  of  the  fallow  ( falix  capreata),  hemp,  fhaws  of  hemp, 
fhaws  of  flax,  hop  bines,  flalks  of  cabbage,  of  mallow,  of 
common  broom,  of  the  fun-flower  ( belianthus  annum),  of  mug- 
wort,  of  clematis,  &c.  the  down  of  the  cat’s-tail,  the  catkins 
of  the  white-poplar,  the  hufks  of  maize,  ftraw,  &c.  Trials  of 
fome  of  thefe,  and  efpecially  of  ftraw,  have  been  made  in 
England  as  far  back  as  the  year  1 799  ; but  much  remains 
to  be  done ; and  as  the  occafion  is  important,  efpecially  as 
it  relates  to  commerce,  and  to  the  promulgation  of  arts  and 
fciences,  we  (hould  be  happy  to  find,  that  fome  public- 
fpirited  individual,  of  enterprize  and  talent,  would  turn  his 
attention  to  an  extenfive  feries  of  experiments  ; for  the  pur- 
pofe of  afeertaining  the  merits  of  thefe  or  other  fubftitutes 
for  linen  rags,  in  the  fabrication  of  paper  for  writing  and 
printing. 
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The  excife  duties  on  paper  are  fubjeft,  like  other  impofi- 
tions  of  the  fame  .kind,  to  fucceffive  variation,  both  in  their 
amount  and  rate  ; and  fo  are  likewife  the  bounties  and  draw- 
backs. And  as,  in  thecourfe  of  a few  years,  the  enumera- 
tion of  them  would  not  only  be  ufelefs,  but  erroneous,  we 
fhall  content  ourfelves  with  obferving,  in  general,  that  the 
principal  aft  by  which  duties  of  excife  are  now  collefted,  is 
the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69  ; that  by  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  81.  more 
duties  were  added  to  thofe  impofed  by  the  former  aft,  and  by 
other  fubfequent  ftatutes  other  duties  increafe  the  whole 
amount  ; and  the  particulars  may  be  found  in  the  fchedules 
annexed  to  the  feveral  afts.  We  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome 
more  permanent  regulations. 

Baper  which  hath  paid  the  duty  may  be  exported,  and 
alfo  books  ; and  drawbacks  are  to  be  allowed  fubjeft  to  the 
regulations  prefcribed  in  feveral  afts.  (26  Geo.  III.  c.  78. 
34  Geo.  [II.  c.  20.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  fched.  G.)  The 
officer  attending  the  packing  of  paper  for  exportation,  fhall 
take  off  the  damps  from  each  ream  or  bundle,  and  any  per- 
fon  obftrufting  him  in  this  fervice  fhall  incur  a forfeiture  of 
£0 /.  (26  Geo.  HI.  c.  77.)  By  49  Geo.  III.  c.  98.  cer- 
tain duties  of  cufloms  are  alfo  payable  upon  papers  ; but  old 
rags,  old  ropes  or  junks,  or  old  fifhing  nets,  may  be  import- 
ed dutyfree.  (11  Geo.  I.  c.  7.)  By  32  Geo.  III.  c.  54. 
Officers  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  caufe  any  printed,  painted,  or 
ftained  paper  that  is  imported  to  be  marked  ; and  counter- 
feiting or  forging  the  mark  or  number,  fubjefts  to  a forfei- 
ture of  100/.  ; and  counterfeiting  or  forging  any  damp  or 
feal  for  making  the  impreffion,  incurs  a forfeiture  of  500/.  ; 
and  any  perfon  who  fhall  fell  paper  with  fuch  counterfeit  ltamp, 
knowing  the  fame,  fhall  forfeit  50/.  By  34  Geo.  III.  c.  20. 
the  importation  of  books  for  fale,  firlt  printed  in  this  king- 
dom, and  reprinted  in  any  other,  incurs  forfeiture  of  the 
fame,  and  alfo  10/.,  and  Rouble  the  value  of  fuch  book  ; 
provided  this  fhall  not  extend  to  any  book  that  has  not  been 
printed  or  reprinted  in  this  kingdom,  within  twenty  years 
before  the  fame  fhall  be  imported,  &c. 

Every  maker  of  paper  or  patleboard,  and  every  paper- 
dainer,  fhall  take  out  a licenfe  from  the  office  of  excife,  an- 
nually, for  which  he  fhall  pay  2/.,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  20/. 

( 24  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  fched.  A.)  All 

brown  paper,  made  of  old  ropes,  or  cordage  only,  with- 
out feparating  or  extrafting  the  pitch  or  tar  from  them, 
and  without  any  mixture  of  other  materials,  fhall  be  deemed 
paper  of  the  fecond  clafs  or  denomination,  and  be  chargeable 
with  the  duty  accordingly  ; and  all  other  paper  whatever 
(glazed  paper  for  clothiers  and  hot-preflers  excepted)  fhall 
be  deemed  to  be  of  the  fird  clafs  or  denomination.  (42 
Geo.  III.  c.  94.)  No  paper  fhall  be  painted  or  dained  for 
hangings,  except  that  for  which  the  duty  on  paper  of  the 
fird  clafs  hath  been  charged,  duly  damped,  &c.  (41  Geo.  III. 
c.  8.)  Nor  is  the  maker  to  diminifh  any  paper  before  it  be 
charged,  under  the  penalty  of  30/.  and  alfo  fuch  paper. 
Padeboard  is  to  be  made  of  paper  charged,  and  unufed  for 
any  other  purpofe,  on  pain  of  100/.,  together  with  forfei- 
ture of  the  fame,  and  utenfils,  &c.  employed  in  making  it. 
(42  Geo.  III.  c.  94.)  By  the  fame  aft,  the  maker  of 
padeboard  fhall  produce  to  the  officers  all  fuch  paper  as  he 
intends  to  ufe  for  padeboard,  duly  wrapped  and  damped, 
after  24  hours’  previous  notice,  on  pain  of  100/. : nor  fhall 
any  maker  of  padeboard  be  a paper-maker,  nor  manufacture 
within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  a paper  manufactory,  on  pain  of 
100/.  Places  of  making  or  keeping  paper,  padeboard, 
mill-board,  fcale-board,  or  glazed  paper,  all  utenfils  and  ma- 
terials employed,  fhall  be  entered,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and 
alfo  of  50/.  (34  Geo.  III.  c.  20.)  All  paper  fhall  be 

made  up  into  quires,  each  quire  confiding  of  24  fheets,  and 


fuch  quires  fhall  be  made  up  into  reams  of  20  quires  each  f 
and  all  padeboard,  &c.  fhall  be  made  up  in  parcels,  each 
parcel  containing  even  dozens  of  fheets,  of  one  and  the  fame 
denomination,  and  of  equal  dimenfions,  and  not  lefs  than  *4, 
nor  more  than  72  fuch  fheets  in  every  parcel;  tied  up,  See.  in 
wrappers,  and  marked  with  the  clafs  of  paper  to  which  it 
belongs,  the  number  of  the  reams  made  by  the  maker  during 
the  current  quarter,  &c.  &c.  on  penalty  of  200/.  and  forfei- 
ture. (42  Geo.  III.  c.  94.)  Every  maker  may  make  his 
paper  into  quires  without  folding,  provided  that  fuch  quires, 
when  made  up  into  reams,  be  feparated  by  a flip  of  coloured 
paper  placed  between  each  quire,  and  vifible  on  the  outfide 
of  the  ream,  and  that  the  outfide  quires  of  each  ream  confift 
of  not  lefs  than  20,  nor  more  than  24  fheets,  at  the  option 
of  the  maker.  Every  maker,  whofe  mill  or  workhoufe  is 
fituated  in  any  city  or  market-town,  who  fhall  have  any 
paper,  pade-board,  &c.  to  be  weighed,  and  charged  with 
the  duty,  fhall  give  24  hours  (elfewherc  48  hours)  previous 
notice,  in  writing,  to  the  officer  of  excife,  who  fhall  attend, 
and  fuch  maker,  or  his  fervant,  fhall  produce  to  the  officer 
all  fuch  paper,  padeboard,  & c.  duly  tied  up,  that  the  duty 
may  be  charged  previous  to  removal ; damps  fhall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  commiffioners  of  excife  ; and  if  any  perfon  fhall 
counterfeit  fuch  damps,  and  fell  with  fuch  counterfeits, 
knowingly,  he  fhall  forfeit  500 /.  (34  Geo.  III.  c.  20.),  but 
this  penalty  is  repealed,  and  the  perfon  committing  the  of- 
fence is  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  fubjefted  to  tranf- 
portation,  as  a felon,  for  feven  years.  47  Geo.  III.  feffi  2. 
c.  30. 

Paper-makers  are  enjoined  to  give  notice  to  the  proper 
officers  of  their  names,  places  of  abode,  dore-fioufes,  &c. 
and  to  make  regular  entries,  on  oath,  every  fix  weeks,  of  all 
paper,  &c.  made  by  them,  on  penalty  of  50/.  and  the  duty 
fhall  be  paid  in  fix  weeks  after  entry,  on  pain  of  double  duty. 
34  Geo.  III.  c.  20. 

Paper-makers  are  forbid  to  remove  or  to  conceal  their 
paper,  &c.  till  the  officer  has  taken  account  thereof,  on 
penalty  of  50/.,  and  forfeiture  of  the  paper,  &c.  (24  Geo.  III. 
c.  18.  34  Geo.  III.  q.  20.  42  Geo.  III.  c.  94.)  Nor 
fhall  paper,  &c.  be  removed  in  lefs  than  24  hours,  under  the 
fame  penalty  ; neverthelefs  it  may  be  removed  from  one  mill 
to  another,  upon  giving  48  hours’  notice,  in  writing,  to  the 
officer.  Paper  that  has  been  damped  and  charged,  is  to  be 
kept  feparate  from  other  paper,  and  alfo  paper  of  one  clafs 
from  that  of  another,  on  pain  of  50/. 

Perfons  moleding  officers  in  the  execution  of  this  aft 
(34  Geo.  III.  c.  20.)  incur  a penalty  of  100 /.  and  the  pe- 
nalties and  forfeitures  fhall  be  appropriated,  one  moiety  to 
the  king,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  informer. 

There  is  a drawback  of  the  duties  on  paper  exported ; 
and  alfo  for  books  printed  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Oriental  or  Northern  languages,  and  alfo 
for  bibles,  tedaments,  pfalm-books,  or  books  of  common 
prayer,  printed  either  in  thofe  univerfities,  or  by  the  king’s 
printer,  under  certain  conditions.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69. 
fched.  C. 

Padeboard,  made  of  paper  that  hath  paid  the  duty,  fhall 
not  be  charged  with  farther  duty.  .(34  Geo.  III.  c.  20. 

42  Geo.  III.  c.  94.)  Allowance  fhall  be  made  on  paper 
damaged,  for  which  the  duty  hath  been  paid  ; upon  feven 
days’  notice  : and  allowance  fhall  be  made  to  clothiers  and 
hot-preffer8 ; on  certain  conditions.  42  Geo.  III.  c.  94. 

43  Geo.  III.  c.  69; 

Stained  paper  (befides  the  duty  paid  for  the  paper  before 
daining)  is  fubjeft,  by  the  former  afts,  to  a duty  of  if  d.  a 
yard  fquare.  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69. 

Papers  are  of  various  kinds.  With  regard  to  colours, 
Z 2 they 
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they  may  be  divided  into  white,  brown,  blue,  See.  With 
regard  to  quality,  into  fine,  fiecond,  bafiard,  fiuperfine , &c. 
With  regard  to  ufe,  into  writing,  printing,  prejfing , cap,  car- 
tridge, copy,  chancery,  pojl,  &c.  With  regard  to  dimenfions, 
into  demy,  medium,  fiooPs-cap,  pot,  royal,  fuper-royal,  imperial, 
elephant,  atlas,  & c.  With  regard  to  country,  into  German, 
Lombard,  Rochelle,  Genoa,  Holland,  See. 

French  paper  is  divided  into  large,  middle,  and  fimall.  To 
the  fmall  belong  thofc  called  petit  Romaine,  petit  Raifin,  or 
Baton  royal,  petit  nom  de  Jefius,  and  petit  a la  main,  all  thus 
denominated  from  the  marks  imprefled  on  them  in  making. 
Alfo  the  carder,  for  the  backs  of  playing  cards ; pot  for 
the  figure  fide ; couronne,  which  has  commonly  the  arms  of 
the  comptroller-general  of  the  finances ; telliere . with  the  arms 
of  the  late  chancellor  Tellier,  and  a double'!';  zr.&champy, 
or  a chafiis  la  ferpente,  fo  called  from  its  mark,  the  ferpent  ; 
which  being  extremely  fine  and  thin,  is  ufed  by  fan- 
makers. 

To  the  middling  fort  belong  the  grand  raifin  fimple,  carre 
fimple,  cavalier,  and  lombart,  the  three  lad  of  which  are  for 
printing ; P ecu,  or  de  compte fimple,  carre  double,  Peers  double, 
grand  raifin  double,  and  couronne  double,  which  three  lafl  are 
denominated  double  on  account  of  their  ftrength  and  thicknefs. 
Add  to  thefe  the  pantalon,  or  paper  with  the  Dutch  arms  ; 
and  grand  cornet,  fo  denominated  from  the  imprefiion 
on  it. 

To  the  larger  belong  the  grand  Jefius,  petit  et  grand  fleur- 
de-lis,  chapelet,  colombier,  grand  aigle,  dauphin,  foleil,  and 
Petoile,  which  are  thus  called  from  the  figures  they  bear, 
being  all  proper  for  printing  either  at  the  letter-prefs  or 
rolling-prefs  ; alfo  for  merchants  books,  and  for  drawing  on. 
The  grand  monde  is  the  larged  of  all.  Vide  Savar.  D.  de 
Comm.  tom.  ii.  p.  965,  feq. 

We  have  alfo  printed  paper,  for  hanging  rooms.  (See 
Pater- hangings. ) Stamped  paper,  to  write  obligations,  deeds, 
and  contracts  upon.  (See  Stamp.)  Ruled  paper,  for  books 
of  accounts,  &c.  To  which  may  be  added  cut  paper,  and 
gilt  paper,  for  letters,  &c.  See  Gilding  of  Paper. 

Paper,  Blue,  is  a fort  ufed  by  tradefmen  to  wrap  up  goods ; 
as  fugar-loaves,  pieces  of  linen,  & c. 

Paper,  Blotting,  is  paper  not  fized,  and  in  which  there- 
fore ink  readily  finks  or  fpreads.  It  is  ufed  in  books  of  ac- 
count, See.  in  lieu  of  fand,  to  prevent  blotting  and  disfiguring 
the  oppofite  pages.  The  fame  kind  is  likewiie  ufed  by  apo- 
thecaries in  filtrating  juices,  and  other  matters,  for  which 
the  manic  a Hippocratis  is  not  fo  proper. 

Paper,  Teint,  or  demi  teint,  for  defigning  on,  is  either 
brown,  blue,  or  bifierd. 

Paper,  Bifierd,  is  white  paper  wafhed  over  with  a fponge 
dipped  in  foot-water.  Its  ufe  is  to  fave  the  labour  of  the 
crayon,  in  places  which  are  to  be  fhadowed  the  fame  depth 
with  the  teint  of  this  paper.  For  light  places,  they  are 
made  thereon  with  white  chalk.  Vide  Corneil.  Elem.  de  la 
Peint.  Prat.  cap.  15.  p.  35.  feq. 

Paper,  Marbled,  is  a fort  of  paper  varioufly  ftained,  or 
painted  as  it  were  with  divers  colours  ; made  by  applying  a 
fheet  on  the  furface  of  a liquor  wherein  colours  diluted  with 
oil  or  ox’s  gall  are  fufpended. 

The  manner  of  making  it  is  thus  : a trough  i6  provided 
of  the  fhape  and  dimenfions  of  a fheet  of  the  paper  to  be 
marbled,  and  about  four  fingers  deep : this  is  made  of  lead 
or  wood  well  joined,  and  pitched  or  primed  to  contain  the 
ljqpor.  For  the  liquor,  a quarter  of  abound  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth  is  macerated  four  or  five  days  in  fair  water  ; this 
they  flir  from  time  to  time,  and  add  to  it  daily  frefh  water, 
till  it  be  ot  a confiftency  fomewhat  thinner  than  oil ; then 
thyy  drain  it  into  the  trough. 


The  colours  to  be  applied  thereon,  for  blue,  are  indigo 
ground  up  with  white  lead,  or  Pruflian  blue  and.  verditer  may 
be  ufed  : for  green,  indigo  andorpiment,  the  one  ground  and 
the  other  tempered,  mixed  and  boiled  together  with  com- 
mon water ; or  verdigris,  a mixture  of  Dutch  pink  and 
Pruflian  blue,  or  verditer,  in  different  proportions : for 
yellow,  orpiment  bruifed  and  tempered ; or  Dutch  pink 
and  yellow  ochre  : for  red,  the  fined  lake,  ground  with  rafp- 
ings  of  Brafil  wood,  which  has  been  prepared  by  boiling  half 
a day  ; or  carmine,  rofe  pink,  vermilion,  and  red-lead  ; the 
two  latter  of  which  fhould  be  mixed  with  rofe  pink  or  lake, 
to  bring  them  to  a fofter  cad  : for  orange,  orange  lake,  or  a 
mixture  of  vermilion,  or  red-lead,  with  Dutch  pink  : for 
purple,  rofe  pink  and  Pruflian  blue.  Into  all  thefe  colours, 
properly  ground  with  fpirit  of  wine,  they  put  a little  ox  or 
fifhgall,  which  is  two  or  three  days  old  ; and  if  the  colours 
dilate  not  of  themfelves  fufficiently,  they  add  more  gall : on 
the  contrary,  if  they  fpread  too  much,  the  gall  is  over-dofed, 
and  mud  be  corrected  by  adding  more  of  the  colour  without 
gall. 

For  the  pperation  of  marbling,  when  the  gutn  is  well  fet- 
tled in  the  trough,  they  extend  a fheet  of  paper,  and  plunge 
it  very  fhallow  into  the  liquor,  fuddenly  lifting  it  out  again, 
in.  order  to  flir  up,  and  raife  the  fubfiding  gum  towards  the 
furface,  and  for  the  more  univerfal  impregnating  of  the 
liquor. 

This  done,  and  all  the  colours  ranged  in  gallipots  on  the 
table,  where  alfo  the  trough  is  placed,  they  begin  by  dipping 
a brufh  of  hog’s  hair  into  any  colour,  commonly  the  blue 
firfl,  and  fprinkle  it  on  the  furface  of  the  liquor : if  the  co- 
lour has  been  rightly  prepared,  it  will  dilate  itfelf  duly 
therein.  This  done,  the  red  is  applied  in  the  like  manner, 
but  with  another  pencil : after  this  the  yellow : laflly  the 
green.  For  white,  it  is  made  by only  fprinkling  fair  water, 
mixed  with  ox’s  gall,  over  the  liquor. 

When  all  the  colours  are  thus  floating  on  the  liquor,  to 
give  them  that  agreeable  cambletting,  which  we  admire  in 
marble  paper,  they  ufe  a pointed  dick ; which  being  ap- 
plied by  drawing  it  from  one  fide  of  the  trough  to  tne 
other,  with  addrefs,  flirs  up  the  liquor  and  flu&uating 
colours ; then  with  a comb,  made  of  wood,  about  five 
inches  long,  with  brafs  teeth,  about  two  inches  in  length, 
and  a quarter  of  an  inch  diflant  from  each  other,  taken  by 
the  head  with  both  hands,  they  comb'  the  furface  of  the 
liquor  in  the  trough,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  per- 
mitting only  the  teeth  to  enter : this  being  performed  with 
a gentle  and  uniform  motion,  makes  thofe  clouds  and  undula- 
tions on  which  the  beauty  of  the  paper  depends. 

If  it  be  farther  defired  to  have  the  colours  lie  in  any  other 
fantadical  poflure,  representing  ferpents,  or  the  like,  it  is 
effected  with  the  pointed  flick  above-mentioned,  by  drawing 
it  over  what  has  beer,  already  combed ; but  this  mud  be 
done  with  a dextrous  hand,  and  with  a fhallow  dip  into  the 
liquor,  circling,  as  if  you  would  draw  feme  flourifh,  or 
figured  letter. 

Ladly,  the  colours  being  in  this  poflure,  the  operator 
difplays  and  applies  on  them  a fheet  of  white  moiftened 
paper;  to  do  which,  artifl  like,  requires  a fleight  only  to 
be  obtained  by  praftice  ; becaufe  the  furfaces  of  the  liquor 
and  the  paper  are  to  meet  equally  in  all  parts ; which  done, 
before  the  colours  have  time  to  foak  through,  which,  unlefs 
the  paper  be  very  thick,  will  be  in  the  fpace  of  two  or 
three  pulfes,  he  lifts  up  the  paper  nimbly,  and  with  an  even 
hand;  and  then,  after  fpreading  it  a while  on  a board,  hangs 
it  on  a line  to  dry  ; which,  when  fufficiently  done,  they  firfl 
rub  it  with  a little  foap,  and  then  polifh  it  with  a marble 
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ftor.e,  ivory  knob,  or  glafs  polifhers ; or  with  a burnifher 
of  jafper  or  agate. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  fprinkling  of  the  colours  is 
to  be  renewed,  and  all  the  other  ceremonies  performed  with 
the  ltick  and  comb,  at  every  application  of  frefh  paper,  by 
reafon  that  every  paper  takes  off  all  the  colour  from  the 
liquor.  Vide  Kirch,  de  Luce  & Umbra,  lib.  x.  par.  2. 
cap.  4.  Merr.  Obferv.  on  Neri  de  Art.  Vitr.  cap.  42.  p.  3x2. 
Hought.  Colleft.  tom.  ii.  p.419,  feq. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  enrich  the  marbling, 
by  mixing  gold  and  filver  with  the  colours;  which  fucceeded 
well  in  many  attempts  in  the  French  king’s  library,  though 
the  expence  ha6  hindered  the  praftice  from  obtaining.  Savar. 
ubi  fupra. 

Mr.  Boyle  tells  us,  that  paper,  befides  its  common  ufes, 
may  be  made  into  frames  for  pictures,  fine  emboffed  work, 
and  other  parts  of  furniture.  For  this  purpofe*  a conve- 
nient quantity  of  the  bell  white  fort  may  be  deeped  for  two 
or  three  days  in  water,  till  it  becomes  very  foft ; then  re- 
ducing it  by  the  mortar  and  hot  water  into  a thin  pulp,  it  is 
laid  on  a lieve  to  draw  off  its  fuperfluous  moidure;  then 
putting  it  into  warm  water,  wherein  a confiderable  quantity 
of  frefh  glue,  or  common  fize,  has  been  diflolved,  it  may 
afterwards  be  put  into  moulds  to  acquire  the  defigned  figure ; 
and  when  taken  out  may  be  drengthened,  as  occafion  re- 
quires, with  plader,  or  moidened  chalk,  and  when  dry 
painted  or  overlaid. 

This  hint  is  fince  improved  into  a regular  manufacture, 
under  the  name  of  papier  machee. 

Another  ufe  of  paper  is  to  dop  up  cracks  or  fifTures  in 
wooden  veffels  to  hold  water ; for,  in  this  cafe,  it  will  for- 
cibly dilate,  and  fill  the  place  in  which  it  is  to  lodge. 

Paper,  Chinefe,  is  of  various  forts  ; fome  is  made  of  the 
rinds  or  barks  of  trees,  efpecially  thofe  abounding  in  fap,  as 
the  mulberry-tree  and  elm,  but  chiefly  of  the  bamboo  and 
cotton-tree;  but,  in  reality,  almod  each  province  has  its 
peculiar  paper  ; that  of  Se-tchiien  is  made  of  hemp  ; that  of 
Fo-kiang,  of  foft  bamboo ; that  ufed  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, of  the  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree;  that  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Che-kiang,  of  wheat,  or  rice-draw  ; that  of  the 
province  of  Kiaog-nang,  of  the  (kin  found  in  the  filk-worms 
balls ; in  fine,  in  the  province  of  Hu-quang,  the  tre-chu,  or 
ko-chu,  furmfhes  the  principal  material  for  paper. 

jls  to  Papers  made  oj  the  harks  of  trees ; the  manner  of 
their  preparation  may  be  exemplified  in  the  indance  of  that 
of  the  bamboo,  a tree  of  the  cane  or  reed  kind,  being  hol- 
low, and  divided  into  joints ; but  much  larger,  fmoother, 
harder,  and  flrcnger,  than  any  other  fort  of  reed. 

For  this  paper,  they  ordinarily  only  ufe  the  fecond  coat 
or  fit  in  of  the  bark,  which  is  foft  and  white;  this  they  beat 
in  fair  water  to  a pulp,  which  they  take  up  in  very  large 
moulds  or  frames,  fo  that  they  have  fheets  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  and  fometimes  more.  They  are  completed  by 
dipping  them  fheet  by  fheet  in  alum-water,  which  ferves  in- 
dead of  the  fize  ufed  among  us;  and  rot  only  hinders  the 
paper  from  too  freely  imbibing  the  ink,  but  gives  it  that 
ludre  which  at  firft  fight  makes  it  look  filvered,  or  at  lead 
varnifhed  over. 

The  paper  thus  made  is  white,  foft,  and  dofe,  without 
the  lead  roughnefs  to  dop  the  motion  of  the  pen,  or  oc- 
cafion the  riling  of  any  of  its  fibres  ; though  being  made  of 
the  bark  of  a tree,  if  cracks  more  eafily  than  the  European 
paper : add  that  it  is  more  apt  to  take  moidure,  that  the 
dull  (ticks  to  it ; and  that  the  worms  foon  get  into  it ; to 
prevent  which  lall  inconveniency,  they  are  obliged  often  to 
beat  their  books  and  expofe  them  to  the  fun.  Add,  that  its 
thinnefs  making  it  liable  to  be  foon  worn  out,  the  Chinefe 


are  under  a frequent  neceflity  of  renewing  their  books,  by 
frefh  imprefiions  taken  from  their  blocks.  Vide  Le  Compt. 
Nouv.  Mem.  fur  Chin.  lett.  7.  Kud.  Bibl.  Nov.  Libr.  an. 
1697,  p.  67,  feq.  Lett.  Edif.  & Cur.  tom.  xix.  p.  479. 

But  the  paper  of  the  bamboo,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is 
neither  the  bed,  nor  the  mod  ufed,  in  China.  In  the  former 
of  thefe  refpefts,  it  yields  the  priority  to  the  paper  made 
of  the  cotton-fhrub,  which  is  the  whited  and  fined,  and  at 
the  fame  time  lead  fubjeft  to  the  inconveniencies  above-men- 
tioned ; becaufe  it  keeps  as  well,  and  is  as  durable,  as  the 
European  paper. 

Dr.  Grew  thinks  we  may  have  plants  in  England,  which 
contain  a down  that  in  all  probability  would  make  as  fine  a 
paper  as  that  made  by  the  Chinefe,  from  their  cotton-lhrub. 
By  which  it  appears  he  midakenly  imagined  that  the  Chinefe 
paper  was  made  not  from  the  rind  of  the  cotton-fhrub,  but 
from  the  down  or  cotton  itfelf.  Vide  Grew  Muf.  Reg.  Soc, 
par.  ii.  fe&.  i.  cap.  5.  p.  215. 

But  the  paper  in  mod  common  ufe  in  China,  is  that  made 
of  the  tree  called  chu-ku,  or  ku-chu , which  Du  Halde  com- 
pares, firll,  to  a mulberry-tree,  then  to  a fig-tree,  then  to  a 
fycamore  tree,  and  ladly,  to  increafe  the  embarraffment,  to 
a llrawberry-tree  By  all  which,  we  know  no  more  of  it 
than  if  he  had  faid  nothing  about  it. 

The  method  of  preparing  it  for  paper,  is  by  fird  feraping 
off  lightly  the  thin  outfide  of  the  tree,  which  is  greenifh : 
then  they  take  off  the  inner  rind  in  long  thin  flips,  which 
they  blanch  in  water,  and  in  the  fun  ; and  afterwards  pre- 
pare them  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  bamboo.  It  mud  not 
be  forgot,  that  in  the  other  trees  it  is  only  the  inward  bark 
that  ferves  for  making  paper ; but  the  bamboo,  as  well  as 
the  cotton-fhrub,  have  this  peculiarity,  that  not  only  their 
bark,  but  their  whole  fubdance,  may  be  employed,  by  means 
of  the  following  preparations. 

Out  of  a wood  of  the  larged  bamboos,  they  feleft  fhoots 
of  a year’s  growth,  which  are  about  the  thicknefs  of  the 
calf  of  a man’s  leg  : thefe  they  drip  of  their  fird  green  rind, 
and  fplit  them  into  draight  pieces  of  fix  or  feven  feet  long: 
the  pieces  thus  cleft,  they  deep  in  a pond  of  muddy  water, 
till  they  rot  and  grow  foft  by  the  maceration.  In  a fort- 
night they  take  them  out,  wafh  them  in  clean  water,  fpread 
them  in  a large  dry  ditch,  and  cover  them  with  lime  for  a 
few  days;  then  they  take  them  out  again,  and  having  wafhed 
them  a fecond  time,  they  flip  them  into  fmall  filaments, 
which  they  expofe  in  the  fun  to  dry  and  whiten:  they  throw 
them  into  large  coppers,  where  they  are  thoroughly  boiled : 
and  ladly,  reduce  them  by  the  drokes  of  large  hammers  to 
a thin  pade  or  pulp. 

After  this,  they  take  fome  fhoots  of  a plant  called  ko-teng ; 
they  foak  them  four  or  five  days  in  water,  till  there  come 
out  an  un&uous  fizy  fort  of  juice ; this  they  mix  with  the 
pulp  of  which  the  paper  is  to  be  made,  fomewhat  in  the 
fame  manner  as  painters  temper  their  colours ; care  being 
taken  not  to  put  in  too  much,  nor  too  little  of  it ; on  which 
the  goodnefs  of  the  paper  much  depends. 

When  they  have  mixed  the  juice  of  ko-teng  with  the  cleft 
bamboo,  and  beaten  the  whole  till  it  refembles  a thick 
clammy  water,  they  pour  it  into  a large  deep  refervoir,  con- 
fiding of  four  walls,  raifed  bread  high,  and  having  the  lides 
and  bottom  fo  cemented,  that  the  liquor  cannot  run  out, 
nor  foak  in. 

This  being  done,  and  the  workmen  placed  at  the  fides  of 
the  refervoir,  they  dip  in  their  moulds,  and  take  up  the  fur- 
face  of  the  liquor,  which  almod  indantly  becomes  paper ; 
the  mucilaginous  and  gluey  juice  of  the  ko-teng  biudmg  the 
parts,  and  rendering  the  paper  compafl,  foft,  and  gloffy, 
qualities 
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qualities  which  the  European  paper  never  has  when  firft 
made. 

To  harden  the  fheets,  and  make  them  bear  ink,  they  dip 
them  into  alum  water : this  operation  is  called  fading, 
from  the  Chinefe  word  fan,  which  lignifies  alum.  The  man- 
ner is  this  : fix  ounces  of  fi(h  glue,  cut  very  fmall,  are  put 
in  divers  porringers  of  water,  which  they  afterwards  boil 
up,  ftirring  it  all  the  time  to  prevent  lumps:  when  the  whole 
is  reduced  to  a liquid  fubftance,  they  thrdw  into  it  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  calcined  alum,  which  they  melt  and 
incorporate  with  it. 

This  mixture  is  next  poured  into  a wide  bafon,  acrofs 
which  is  laid  a fmall  round  ftick  ; then  they  (hut  the  edge 
of  each  fheet  in  another  cleft  from  end  to  end,  and  in  this 
manner  dip  the  fheet,  gently  drawing  it  out  as  foon  as  it  is 
wetted,  by  Aiding  it  over  the  round  ftick.  When  the  whole 
fheet  has  been  palled  nimbly  through  this  liquor,  which 
makes  it  whiter,  and  more  compadl,  the  long  ftick  that  holds 
the  fheet  by  the  edge  is  ftuck  into  a hole  in  the  wall,  and 
the  fheet  hung  up  to  dry. 

As  to  the  mould,  with  which  they  take  up  the  fheet,  its 
frame  is  fo  contrived,  that  it  may  be  raifed  or  lowered  at 
pleafure  ; and  its  bottom  is  not  made  with  wire  as  ours,  but 
with  little  Aender  Aips  of  bamboo,  drawn  feveral  times 
through  holes  made  in  a fteel  plate,  whereby  they  are  ren- 
dered as  fine  as  wire  : they  are  then  boiled  in  oil  till  tho- 
roughly foaked,  that  the  mould  may  enter  lightly  into  the 
water,  and  not  fink  deeper  than  is  requifite  to  take  up  mat- 
ter enough  for  a fheet. 

To  make  fheets  of  any  extraordinary  fize,  care  is  taken 
to  have  a refervoir  and  mould  large  in  proportion.  This 
mould  is  fuftained  by  firings  which  pafs  over  the  pulley  ; 
and  the  moment  thefe  pull  up  the  frame,  the  workmen, 
placed  afide  the  refervoir,  afiift  to  take  the  fheet  off ; work- 
ing together  in  a regular  manner.  See  Paper  fupra. 

For  drying  the  fheets  when  taken  off,  they  have  a hollow 
wall,  whofe  fides  are  well  whitened : at  one  end  of  it  is  an 
aperture,  through  which,  by  means  of  a pipe,  they  convey 
the  heat  of  a neighbouring  furnace  : and  at  the  oppofite  end 
is  a fmall  vent  to  let  out  the  fmoke.  By  help  of  this  fort  of 
ftove,  they  dry  the  paper  almoft  as  faft  as  it  is  made. 

Silvering  of  paper,  as  it  is  called,  is  another  fecret  among 
the  Chinefe,  praftifed  at  a very  fmall  charge,  and  without 
ufing  any  filver.  In  order  to  this,  they  take  two  fcruples 
of  glue,  made  of  neats-leather,  one  fcruple  of  alum,  and 
half  a pint  of  clean  water : thefe  they  fimmer  over  a flow 
fire,  till  the  water  is  confumed,  that  is,  till  no  more  fleam 
arifes ; then  on  a fmooth  table  they  fpread  fome  ftieets  of 
paper,  and  on  this,  with  a pencil,  they  apply  two  or  three 
layers  of  the  g'ue  : then  they  take  a powder  made  of  talc 
boiled,  and  mixed  with  one -third  the  quantity  of  alum  ; the 
two  are  ground  together,  fifted,  and  the  powder  boiled  again 
in  water,  then  dried  in  the  fun,  and  laftly  pounded  again. 
This  powder  they  fift  through  a fine  fieve,  fpreading  it  uni- 
formly on  the  fheets  prepared  as  above : after  which  they 
hang  them  in  the  ftiade  to  dry  ; and  this  effected,  they  lay 
them  again  on  the  table,  and  rub  them  gently  with  clean 
cotton  to  take  off  the  fuperfluous  talc,  which  ferves  a fecond 
time  for  the  fame  purpofe.  With  this  powder,  diluted  in 
water,  mixed  with  glue  and  slum,  they  draw  any  figures  at 
fancy  on  the  paper.  Vide  Du  Halde,  Defcrip.  Chin.  tom.  i. 
p.  368. 

The  era  of  the  invention  of  paper,  among  the  Chinefe, 
was,  according  to  Martini,  about  160  years  before  Chrift. 

Paper,  Japan.  Paper  is  made  in  Japan  of  the  bark  of 
the  morus  papyrifera  fativa,  or  true  paper-tree,  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner : every  year,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen  off, 


or  in  the  tenth  Japanefe  month,  which  commonfy  anfwers  to 
our  December,  the  young  fhoots,  which  are  very  fucculent, 
are  cut  off  into  flicks  about  three  feet  long,  or  fomething 
lefs,  and  put  together  in  bundles  to  be  afterwards  boiled 
with  water  and  afhes.  If  they  fhould  grow  dry  before  they 
can  be  boiled,  they  muft  be  firft  foaked  in  common  water, 
for  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  boiled.  Thefe 
bundles,  or  faggots,  are  tied  clofe  together,  and  put  up- 
right into  a large  kettle,  which  muft  be  very  well  covered, 
and  then  they  are  boiled  till  the  bark  fhrinks  fo  far  as  to  let 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  wood  appear  naked  at  the  top. 
When  the  flicks  have  all  been  fufficiently  boiled,  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  expofed  to  the  air  till  they 
grow  cold,  then  they  are  flit  open  lengthways,  for  the  bark 
to  be  taken  off,  which  being  done,  the  wood  is  thrown 
away  as  ufelefs,  but  the  bark  dried  and  carefully  preferved, 
as  being  the  fubftance  out  of  which  they  are  in  time  to  take 
their  paper,  by  letting  it  undergo  a farther  preparation, 
confilting  in  cleanfing  it  a-new,  and  afterwards  picking  out 
the  better  from  the  worfe.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  foaked  in 
water  three  or  four  hours,  and  being  grown  foft,  the  blackifh 
fkin  which  covers  it  is  feraped  off,  together  with  the  green 
furface,  of  what  remains,  which  is  done  with  a knife,  which 
they  call  kaadfi  kufaggi,  that  is,  a kaadfi  razor ; at  the  fame 
time  alfo  the  ltronger  bark,  which  is  a full  year’s  growth,  is 
feparated  from  the  thinner,  which  covered  the  younger 
branches,  the  former  yielding  the  beft  and  whiteft  paper, 
the  latter  only  a dark  and  indifferent  fort.  If  there  is  any 
bark  of  more  than  a year’s  growth,  mixed  with  the  reft,  it 
is  likewil'e  picked  out,  and  laid  afide  as  yielding  a coarfer  and 
worfe  fort  of  paper ; all  grofs  knotty  particles,  and  what- 
ever elfe  looks  in  the  leaft  faulty  and  difcoloured,  is  picked 
out  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  kept  with  the  laft  coarfe 
matter. 

After  the  bark  has  been  fufficiently  cleanfed,  and  pre- 
pared and  forted  according  to  its  different  degrees  of  good- 
nefs,  it  muft  be  boiled  in  clear  ley.  From  the  time  it  begins 
to  boil,  they  keep  perpetually  ftirring  it  with  a ftrong  reed, 
pouring  from  time  to  time  fo  much  frefti  ley  in  as  is  neceffary 
to  condenfe  the  evaporation,  and  to  fupply  what  hath  been 
already  loft  by  it ; this  boiling  muft  be  continued  till  the 
matter  is  grown  fo  tender,  that  being  but  (lightly  touched 
with  the  finger  it  will  diffolve  and  feparate  into  flocks  and 
fibres.  Their  ley  is  made  of  any  fort  of  afhes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  two  pieces  of  Wood  are  laid  acrofs  over  a 
tub  and  covered  with  ftraw,  on  which  they  lay  wet  allies, 
and  then  pour  boiling  hot  water  upon  it,  which,  as  it  runs 
through  the  ftraw  into  the  tub  underneath,  is  imbued  with 
the  faline  particles  of  the  afhes,  and  makes  what  they  call 
ley. 

After  boiling  the  bark  as  above  deferibed,  follows  the 
wafhing  of  it,  which  is  of  no  fmall  confequence  in  paper- 
making, and  muft  be  managed  with  great  judgment  and  at- 
tention ; if  it  hath  not  been  wafhed  long  enough,  the  paper 
will  be  ftrong,  indeed,  and  of  a good  body,  but  coarfe  and 
of  little  value ; and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  wafhing  has 
been  too  long  continued,  it  will  afford  a whiter  paper,  but 
fuch  as  will  not  bear  ink.  This  part  of  paper-making, 
therefore,  muft  be  managed  with  the  greateft  care  and  judg- 
ment, fo  as  to  keep  to  a middle  degree,  and  avoid  either  ex- 
treme. They  wafh  it  in  a river,  putting  the  bark  into  a 
fort  of  fieve,  which  will  let  the  water  run  through,  and  ftir- 
ring it  continually  with  the  hands  and  arms,  till  it  comes  to 
be  diluted  into  a delicate  foft  pulp,  or  mucilage.  For  the 
finer  fort  of  paper  the  wafhing  muft  be  repeated ; but  the 
bark  muft  be  put  into  a piece  of  linen,  inftead  of  a fieve, 
becaufe  the  longer  the  wafhing  is  continued  the  more  the 
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bark  is  divided,  and  would  come  at  laft  to  be  fo  thin  and 
minute,  that  it  would  run  out  at  the  holes  of  the  fieve  and 
be  loft,  and  at  the  fame  time  alfo,  what  hard  knots  or  flocks, 
and  other  heterogeneous  ufelefs  particles  remain,  muft  be 
carefully  picked  out,  and  put  up  with  a coarfer  fort  of  bark 
for  worfe  paper.  The  bark  having  been  fufficiently  walhed, 
is  put  upon  a thick,  fmooth,  wooden  table,  in  order  to  its 
being  beaten  with  fticks  of  the  hard  kufnoki  wood,  which  is 
commonly  done  by  two  or  three  people,  until  it  is  wrought 
fine  enough,  and  becomes  withal  fo  thin,  as  to  refemble  a 
pulp  of  foaked  paper,  which  being  put  into  water  will  dif- 
folve  and  difperle  like  meal. 

The  bark,  being  thus  prepared,  is  put  into  a narrow  tub, 
with  the  fat  flimy  infufion  of  rice,  and  the  infufion  of  the 
oreni  root,  which  lilcewife  is  very  flimy  and  mucilaginous. 
Thefe  three  things  being  put  together  muft  be  ftirred  with 
a thin  clean  reed,  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  wrought 
into  an  uniform  liquid  fubftance,  of  a good  confidence  ; this 
fuccceds  bell  in  a narrow  tub,  but  afterwards  the  mixture  is 
put  into  a larger  one,  which  is  not  unlike  thofe  made  ufe  of 
in  our  paper-mills  ; out  of  this  tub  the  leaves  are  taken  off 
one  by  one,  on  proper  patterns  made  of  bulrulhes,  inftead 
of  brafs  wire,  called  mys.  Nothing  remains  now  but  a pro- 

[>er  management  in  drying  them  ; in  order  to  this  they  are 
aid  up  in  heaps,  upon  a table  covered  with  a double  matt, 
and  a fmall  piece  of  reed  is  put  between  every  leaf,  which 
Handing  out  a little  way,  ferves,  in  time,  to  lift  them  up 
conveniently,  and  take  them  off  fingly.  Every  heap  is 
covered  with  a fmall  plank  or  board,  of  the  fame  Ihape  and 
fize  with  the  paper,  on  which  are  laid  weights,  firft,  indeed, 
fmall  ones,  left  the  leaves,  being  then  wet  and  tender,  Ihould 
be  preffed  together  into  one  lump,  but,  by  degrees,  more 
and  heavier,  to  prefs  and  fqueeze  out  all  the  water.  The 
next  day  the  weights  are  taken  off,  the  leaves  are  lifted  up 
one  by  one,  by  the  help  of  the  fmall  flick  above  mentioned, 
and  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  clapped  to  long  rough 
planks  made  for  this  purpofe,  which  they  will  eafily  flick  to, 
becaufe  of  the  little  humidity  ftill  remaining.  After  this 
manner  they  are  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  when  quite  dry, 
taken  off,  laid  up  in  heaps,  pared  round,  and  fo  kept  for 
ufe  or  fale. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  infufion  of  rice,  with  a 
gentle  fri&ion,  is  neceffary  for  this  operation,  becaufe  of  its 
white  colour,  and  a certain  clammy  fatnefs,  which  at  once 
gives  the  paper  a good  confidence,  and  pleafing  whitenefs. 
The  fimple  infufion  of  rice-flour  will  not  do  it,  becaufe  it 
wants  that  ciamminefs,  which,  however,  is  a very  neceffary 
quality.  The  infufion  fpoken  of  is  made  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  pot,  wherein  the  rice  grains  are  foaked  in  water, 
and  the  pot  afterwards  fliaken,  gently  at  firft,  but  ftronger 
by  degrees ; at  laft,  frelh  cold  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and 
the  whole  percolated  through  a piece  of  linen.  The  re- 
mainder muft  go  under  the  fame  operation  again,  frelh  water 
being  put  to  it,  and  this  is  repeated  fo  long  as  there  is  ar.y 
ciamminefs  remaining  in  the  rice.  The  Japanefe  rice  is  by 
much  the  bed  for  this  purpofe,  as  being  the  whiteft  and 
fatteft  fort  growing  in  A fia. 

The  infufion  of  the  oreni  root  is  made  after  the  following 
manner : the  root  pounded,  or  cut  fmall,  is  put  into  frelh 
water,  which  in  one  night's  time  turns  mucilaginous,  and  be- 
comes fit  for  ufe,  after  it  has  been  drained  through  a piece  of 
linen.  The  different  feafons  of  the  year  require  a different 
quantity  of  water  to  be  mixed  with  the  root.  They  fay  the 
whole  art  depends  entirely  upon  this.  In  the  fummer,  when 
the  heat  of  the  air  diffolves  the  jelly,  and  makes  it  more 
fluid,  a greater  quantity  is  required,  and  lefs  in  proportion 
in  the  winter,  and  in  cold  weather;  too  much  of  this  infu- 


fion mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  will  make  the  paper 
thinner  in  proportion  ; too  little,  on  the  contrary,  will 
make  it  too  thick,  therefore  a middle  quantity  is  required 
to  make  a good  paper,  and  of  an  equal  thicknefs ; however, 
upon  taking  out  a few  leaves,  they  can  eafily  fee  whether 
they  have  put  too  much  or  too  little  of  it.  Inftead  of  the 
oreni  root,  which  fometimes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fum- 
mer, grows  very  fcarce,  the  paper-makers  make  ufe  of  a 
creeping  ftirub,  called  fane  hadfura , the  leaves  of  which  yield 
a mucilage  in  great  plenty,  though  not  altogether  fo  good 
for  this  purpofe,  as  the  mucilage  of  the  above  mentioned 
oreni  root.  They  alfo  ufe  the  juncus  fativus,  which  is  cul- 
tivated in  Japan  with  great  care  and  induftry.  It  grows 
tall,  thin,  and  ftrong  ; the  Japanefe  make  fails  of  it,  and 
very  fine  matts  to  cover  their  floors. 

It  hath  been  obferved  above,  that  when  the  leaves  are 
frelh  taken  off  from  the  patterns,  they  are  laid  up  in  heaps, 
on  a table  covered  with  two  matts.  Thefe  two  matts 
muft  be  of  a different  fabric,  one,  which  lies  lowermoft,  is 
coarfer,  but  the  other,  which  lies  uppermoft,  is  thinner, 
made  of  thin,  (lender  bullrulhes,  which  muft  not  be  twilled 
too  clofe  one  to  another,  but  fo  as  to  let  the  water  run  through 
with  eafe,  and  very  thin,  not  to  leave  any  imprefiion  upon 
the  paper. 

A coarfer  fort  of  paper,  proper  to  wrap  up  goods,  and 
for  feveral  other  ufes,  is  made  of  the  bark  of  the  kadfe  had- 
fura  Ihrub,  after  the  method  above  deferibed.  The  Japanefe 
paper  is  very  tight  and  ftrong,  and  will  bear  being  twilled 
into  ropes. 

A thick  ftrong  fort  of  paper  is  fold  at  Siriga  (one  of  the 
greateil  towns  in  Japan,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name),  which  is  very  neatly  painted  and  folded  up,  fo 
much  in  a piece  as  is  wanted  for  a fuit ; it  looks  fo-  like 
filken  or  woollen  fluff,  that  it  might  be  miftaken  eafily  for 
them.  A thin  neat  fort  of  paper,  which  hath  a yellowilh 
call,  is  made  in  China  and  Tonquin,  of  cotton  and  bamboos: 
at  Siam,  the  Siamites  make  their  paper  of  the  bark  of  the 
plioi-k/oi  tree,  of  which  they  have  two  forts,  one  black  and 
the  other  white,  both  very  coarfe,  rude  and  fimple,  as  they 
themfelves  are.  They  fold  it  up  into  books,  much  after  the 
fame  manner  fans  are  folded,  and,  write  on  both  fides,  not, 
indeed,  with  a pencil,  in  imitation  of  thofe  more  polite 
nations  who  live  farther  eaft,  but  with  a rude  ftyluB  made  of 
clay. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  a defeription  of  the  way  of  making 
paper  in  the  Eaft,  which  the  late  learned  Becmannus  was  fo 
defirous  to  know,  and  fo  earneftly  intreated  travellers  to  en- 
quire into,  being,  however,  miftaken,  in  fuppofing  that  it 
was  made  of  cotton,  whereas  it  evidently  appears  by  this  ac- 
count, that  all  the  nations  beyong  the  Ganges  make  it  of  the 
bark  of  trees  and  Ihrubs,  The  other  Afiatic  nations  on  this 
fide  the  Ganges,  the  black  inhabitants  of  the  moll  fouthern- 
moft  parts  excepted,  make  their  paper  of  old  rags  of  cotton 
Huff,  and  their  method  differs  nothing  from  ours  in  Europe, 
except  that  it  is  more  fimple,  and  the  inllruments  they  make 
ufe  of  are  groffer.  See  Son. 

Paper,  Flock,  is  a kind  of  paper-hanging,  lately  in- 
vented, which  is  emboffed  by  means  of  chopt  cloth.  The 
paper  defigned  for  receiving  the  flock  is  generally  firft  pre- 
pared with  a varnilh  ground,  of  a proper  colour  ; and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  print  fome  mofaic,  or  other  fmall  running 
figure,  in  colours,  on  the  ground,  before  the  flock  is  laid 
on  : this  may  be  done  with  any  pigment  of  the  colour  de- 
fired,  tempered  in  varnilh,  and  laid  on  by  a print  cut  for  the 
purpofe. 

The  manner  of  laying  on  the  flock  is  either  by  means  of  a 
print,  or  by  a ftencil.  But  as  the  ftentil  can  execute  nothing 

but 
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but  detached  parts,  and  confequently  is  unfit  for  all  defigns 
where  running  work,  fcrolls,  or  other  more  complicated  or- 
naments are  introduced  ; it  is  extremely  confined,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  nature  of  the  defigns  for  which  it  can  be  em- 
ployed ; and  the  print  is  therefore  mod  generally  preferred. 
The  method  of  laying  on  the  flock  by  means  of  a print  is 
this : a wooden  print  being  cut  (fee  Paper -hangings)  in  fuch 
manner,  that  the  part  of  the  defign,  which  is  intended  for 
the  flock,  may  projedt  beyond  the  reft;  of  the  furface,  the 
varnifh  is  put  on  a block  covered  with  leather,  or  oil-cloth, 
and  the  print  is  then  ufed  to  lay  the  varnifh  on  all  the  parts 
where  the  flock  is  to  be  fixed.  The  fheet,  thus  prepared  by 
the  varnifhed  impreffion,  is  now  to  be  removed  to  another 
block  or  table  ; and  to  be  ftrewed  over  with  flock  : which  is 
afterwards  to  be  gently  compreffed  by  a board,  or  fome 
other  flat  body,  to  make  the  varnifh  take  the  better  hold  of 
it.  Then  the  fheet  is  to  be  hung  on  a frame  till  the  varnifh 
be  perfectly  dry  ; at  which  time  the  fuperfluous  part  of  the 
flock  is  to  be  brufhed  off  by  a foft  camel’s-hair  brufh,  and 
the  proper  flock  will  be  found  to  adhere  in  a very  flrong  man- 
ner. When  the  ftencil  is  ufed,  the  fame  method  is  to  be 
purfued  : the  varnifh  for  holding  the  flock  being  laid  on  by 
that  inftead  of  a print ; and  the  flock  afterwards  ftrewed  upon 
it,  as  in  the  other  cafe. 

The  ufual  method  of  preparing  the  flock  is,  by  cutting 
woollen  rags,  or  pieces  of  cloth,  with  the  hand,  by  means 
of  a large  bill  or  chopping-knife.  But  it  is  much  more  eafily 
and  better  done  by  a machine ; which  may  be  worked  by  a 
horfe-mill,  at  the  fame  time  fuch  mill  is  employed  for  cutting 
diamonds,  or  any  other  fimilar  purpofe.  In  fuch  cafe,  the 
conftrudtion  of  that  part  of  the  machine,  which  is  made  for 
the  cutting  the  flock,  is  this. 

A box  is  made  for  containing  the  rags  or  cloth  to  be  cut ; 
which  is  open  at  the  top  ; and  of  fuch  fize,  as  may  beft  fuit 
the  quantity  of  rags  that  the  force  employed  can  cut.  A 
blade  is  alfo  to  be  made,  the  length  of  which  is  to  be  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  box ; and  it  fhould  be  ftrong ; and 
muft  be  charged  with  as  great  a weight  as  the  force  employed 
can  be  made  to  raife  with  a quick  motion.  The  box  being 
filled  with  the  rags  or  cloth  to  be  cut,  is  placed  under  the 
blade,  and  made  to  move  by  hitches,  after  the  ftroke  of  the 
blade  is  given,  juft  fo  far  as  where  it  is  proper  the  blade 
fhould  again  cut  the  cloth  or  rags  ; while,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  blade  is  lifted  up,  and  let  fall  on  the  cloth,  which  it  cuts 
through,  till  by  fucceffive  ftrokes,  and  the  progreflive  mo- 
tion of  the  box  under  it,  the  whole  quantity  of  cloth  or 
rags  in  the  box  has  been  cut.  The  box  muft  then  be  turned, 
fo  that  one  of  the  fides  may  become  the  front ; and  the  ope- 
ration muft  be  repeated  ; by  which  means  the  cloth  or  rags, 
having  been  cut  both  ways,  will  be  1 educed  to  the  ftate  in 
which  the  matter  is  called  flock  ; and  fit  to  be  employed  for 
the  purpofe  of  paper-hangings.  The  work  necefiary  for 
conveying  from  the  principal  mover  in  the  mill,  the  motion 
for  thrulting  forward  the  box,  and  raifing  the  blade,  may  be 
eafily  fupplied  by  any  ingenious  wheelwright,  and  need  not 
therefore  be  particularly  deferibed  here. 

There  is  a kind  of  counterfeit  flock-paper,  which,  when 
well  managed,  has  very  much  the  fame  effeft  to  the  eye  as 
the  real:  though  done  with  lefs  expence.  The  manner  of 
making  this  fort  is,  by  laying  a ground  of  varnifh  on  the 
paper  ; and  having  afterwards  printed  the  defign  of  the  flock 
in  varnifh,  in  the  lame  manner  as  for  true ; inftead  of  the 
flock,  fome  pigment,  or  dry  colour,  of  the  fame  hue  with 
the  flock  required  by  the  defign,  but  fomewhat  of  a darker 
fhade,  being  well  powdered,  is  ftrewed  upon  the  printed  var- 
nifh, and  produces  greatly  the  fame  appearance.  Handmaid 
to  the  Arts,  vol.  ii.  p.  458,  &c. 


Paper -hangings  are  of  feveral  kinds  ; fome  of  which  are 
made  in  the  reprefentation  of  ftucco-work,  for  covering  ceil- 
ings, or  the  fides  of  halls,  flair-cafes,  pafTages,  8cc.  and 
others  in  imitation  of  velvet,  damafk,  brocades,  chintzes,  or 
fuch  filks  and  fluffs  as  are  employed  for  hanging  rooms. 

The  principal  difference  in  the  manufacture  lies  in  the 
grounds;  fome  of  which  are  laid  in  varnifh,  and  others  in 
the  common  vehicles  for  water  colours. 

The  kind  of  paper  employed  for  this  ufe  is  a fort  of  car- 
toon, manufactured  for  the  purpofe,  which  muft  be  ftamped 
before  it  be  painted.  1 Geo.  flat.  2 c.  36. 

The  colours  proper  to  be  ufed  for  painting  paper-hangings 
are  all  thofe  that  can  be  ufed  in  water  and  varnifh.  But  for 
common  defigns  done  with  water  only,  the  following  are 
mo  ft  proper. 

For  red,  lake,  vermilion,  rofe-pink,  and  red-ochre : for 
blue,  Pruffian  blue,  verditer,  and  indigo : for  yellow,  the  yellow- 
berry  wafh,  Dutch  pink,  and  yellow  ochre  : for  green,  ver 
digris,  or  a mixture  of  the  blue  colours  with  the  yellow 
colours,  particularly  with  the  yellow-berry  v\afh:  for  orange, 
vermilion,  or  red  lead,  with  Dutch  pink  : for  purple,  a wafh 
made  of  logwood,  or  a mixture  of  the  lake,  or  rofe-pink, 
with  deep  coloured  Pruffian  blue,  or  with  indigo : for  black, 
ivory  black,  and  in  fome  nicer  cafes  lamp-black  : for  white, 
whiting  : and  for  the  heightnings,  white-lead. 

Where  great  brightnefs  is  required,  the  lake  fhouM  be 
ufed  for  the  crimfon  red,  and  Pruffian  blue  for  the  blue  ; 
but  for  many  purpofes,  rofe-pink  ufed  alone  for  the  crimfon 
red,  and  indigo  mixt  with  whiting  for  the  blue,  will  anfwer 
the  purpofe  with  greatly  lefs  expence.  The  lake,  rofe-pink, 
Pruffian  blue,  and  Dutch  pink,  intended  for  this  ufe,  fhould 
be  procured  in  a moift  ftate. 

The  colours  ufed  in  varnifh  may  be  the  fame  as  thofe  ufed 
in  water  ; but  for  this  purpofe,  thofe  juft  mentioned  fhou’d 
be  obtained  dry. 

As  for  the  vehicles  of  the  colours  ; when  water  is  ufed,  it 
muft  be  infpiffated  wfith  fize  and  gum  Arabic  or  Senegal. 
When  burnifh  is  ufed,  it  muft  be  formed  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  the  refinsand  gums  which  will  diffoNe  in  that  menftruum. 
With  refpeft  to  the  grounds  for  paper  hanging,  thofe  that 
are  laid  in  water  are  made  by  mixing  whiting  with  the  fize 
above  mentioned,  and  laying  it  on  the  paper,  with  a proper 
brufh,  in  the  moll  even  manner.  Nothing  more  is  necefiary, 
when  the  ground  is  to  be  left  white  ; and  the  paper  being 
hung  on  a proper  frame,  till  it  be  dry,  is  fit  to  be  painted. 
When  coloured  grounds  are  wanted,  the  fame  method  muft 
be  purfued  ; and  the  ground  of  whiting  firft  laid  ; except 
that,  in  paler  colours,  a fecond  coating  may  fometimes  be 
fpared,  by  mixing  fome  ftrong  colour  with  the  whiting.  But 
where  a greater  force  of  colour  is  wanted,  the  pigment  or 
colouring  fubftance  muft  be  tempered  with  the  proper  vehicle, 
and  then  fpread  over  the  white  coat.  The  varnifh  grounds 
are  made  much  in  the  fame  manner,  by  mixing  the  proper 
colour  with  the  varnifh,  and  fpreading  it  on  the  paper. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  paper-hangings  are 
painted : the  firft  by  printing  on  the  colours ; the  fecond  by 
ufing  the  ftencil ; and  the  third  by  laying  them  on  with  a pen- 
cil, as  in  other  kinds  of  painting. 

When  the  colours  are  laid  on  by  printing,  the  imprelfion 
is  made  by  wooden  prints ; which  are  cut  in  fuch  manner, 
that  the  figure  to  be  expreffed  is  made  to  project  from  the 
furface,  by  cutting  away  all  the  other  part.  This,  being 
charged  with  the  colours  tempered  with  their  proper  vehicle, 
by  letting  the  print  gently  down  on  a block,  on  which  the 
colour  is  previoufly  fpread,  conveys  it  from  thence  to  the 
ground  of  the  paper,  on  which  it  is  made  to  fall  more  forci- 
bly by  means  of  its  weight,  and  the  effort  of  the  arm  of  the 
perfon 
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perfon  who  ufes  the  print.  The  manner  of  doing  this, 
when  more  particularly  explained,  is  thus. 

The  paper  being  properly  prepared  by  a ground  of  whit- 
ing, colour,  or  varnifh,  is  laid  on  a proper  block,  on  which 
a piece  of  leather  is  drained.  The  colour,  mixed  with  its 
proper  vehicle,  is  fpread  on  another  piece  of  leather,  or  oil 
cloth,  laid  on  a flat  block,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  print  ; 
which  is  done  by  a boy  or  man  who  attends  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  having  the  colour  by  him,  in  a pot,  fpreads  it  with  a 
brufh  on  the  block  betwixt  every  ftroke  and  imprefflon  the 
printer  makes.  The  print  isprevioufly  cut  its  fuch  manner, 
correfpondently  to  the  defign  of  the  painting,  that  there 
(hall  be  a projection  on  the  furface  anfwering  to  every  part, 
where  that  colour  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  this  print  is 
neceflary.  The  printer  then  takes  the  print  either  in  his  right 
hand,  or,  when  too  heavy  to  be  fo  managed,  in  both,  and 
drops  it  gently  on  the  block,  jufl  charged  with  colour;  from 
whence  he  again  immediately  raifes  it  in  the  mod  perpendi- 
cular direction,  and  lets  it  fall  in  the  ftrongeft,  though  mod 
even  manner,  he  can,  on  the  paper  ; increafing  the  force  by 
all  the  additional  velocity  he  can  give  the  print.  When  this . 
is  done,  the  (heet  printed  is  immediately  taken  off  the  block, 
and  hung  up  to  dry  ; and  another  being  put  in  its  place,  the 
fame  operation  is  repeated,  till  the  whole  quantity  of  paper 
be  printed.  It  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that  there  mud  be  as 
many  feparate  prints,  as  there  are  colours  to  be  printed  ; and 
they  are  to  be  ufed  fucceflively  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firfl. 
But  where  there  arc  more  than  one,  great  care  mud  be  taken, 
after  the  fird,  to  let  the  print  fall  exaXly  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
paper,  as  that  which  went  before:  otherwife  the  figure  of  the 
defign  would  be  brought  into  irregularity  and  confufion.  In 
common  paper  of  low  price,  it  is  ufual,  therefore,  to  print 
only  the  outlines,  and  lay  on  the  red  of  the  colours  by  flqn- 
cilling  ; which  both  faves  the  expence  of  cutting  more 
prints ; and  can  be  praXifed  by  common  workmen,  not 
requiring  the  great  care  and  dexterity  neceflary  to  the  ufing 
of  prints. 

The  manner  of  flencilling  the  colours  is  this.  The  figure, 
which  all  the  parts  of  any  particular  colour  make  in  the 
defign  to  be  painted,  is  to  be  cut  out,  in  a piece  of  thin  leather, 
or  oil  cloth.  Thefe  pieces  of  leather,  or  oil  cloth,  are  called 
flencils ; and  being  laid  flat  on  the  fheets  of  paper  to  be 
printed,  fpread  on  a table  or  floor,  are  to  be  rubbed  over 
with  the  colour,  properly  tempered,  by  means  of  a large 
brufh.  The  colour  palling  over  the  whole  is  confequently 
fpread  on  thofe  parts  of  the  paper  where  the  cloth  or  leather 
is  cut  away,  and  give  the  fame  effeX  as  if  laid  on  by  a print. 
This  is  neverthelefs  only  praXicable,  without  great  care,  in 
parts  where  there  are  only  detached  maffes,  or  fpots  of  co- 
lours : for  where  there  are  fmall  continued  lines,  or  parts 
that  run  one  into  another,  it  is  difficult  to  preferve  the  con- 
nexion or  continuity  of  the  parts  of  the  cloth,  .or  to  keep 
the  fmaller  corners  clofe  down  to  the  paper  ; and  therefore, 
in  fuch  cafes,  prints  are  preferable.  Stencilling  is  indeed  a 
cheaper  method  of  ridding  coarfe  work  than  printing  ; but 
without  fuch  extraordinary  attention  and  trouble,  as  render 
it  equally  difficult  with  printing,  it  is  far  lefs  beautiful  and 
exaX  in  the  effeX.  For  the  outline  of  the  fpots  of  colour 
want  that  fharpnefs  and  regularity  that  are  given  by  prints  ; 
befides  the  frequent  extralineations,  or  deviations  from  the 
juft  figure,  which  happen  by  the  original  mifplacing  of  the 
ftencils,  or  the  fhifting  the  place  of  them  during  the  ope- 
ration. 

Pencilling  is  only  ufed  in  the  cafe  of  nicer  work,  fuch 
as  the  better  imitations  of  the  India  paper.  It  is  per- 
formed in  the  fame  manner  as  other  paintings  in  water,  or 
vamifti. 
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It  is  fometimes  ufed  only  to  fill  the  outlines  already 
formed  by  printing  ; where  the  price  of  the  colour,  or  the 
exaXnefs  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  required  to  be  laid  on, 
render  the  flencilling  or  printing  it  lefs  proper  : at  other 
times  it  is  ufed  for  forming  or  delineating  fome  parts  of 
the  defign,  where  a fpirit  of  freedom  and  variety,  not  to 
be  had  in  printed  outlines,  are  defired  to  be  had  in  the 
work. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  with  thefe  feveral  methods  is, 
in  common  work,  to  ftencil  firft  all  parts  of*  the  colour  in 
the  defign,  and  to  give  an  outline  to  the  whole  at  laft,  by 
printing  with  brown  or  black  : but  where  there  is  any  run- 
ning part  of  the  defigns,  fuch  as  fcrolls,  or  the  Items  or 
Italics  of  creeping  plants,  or  flowers,  which  are  to  be 
printed  in  any  other  colour  than  brown  or  black,  a print 
mutt  be  ufed  for  them  ; though,  if  they  require  only  brown 
or  black,  they  may  be  done  by  the  fame  print  which  makes 
the  outlines. 

In  the  finer  paper,  where  feveral  colours  are  laid  on  with 
the  prints,  the  principal  colour  is  begun  with  ; and  the  reft 
taken  fucceflively  ; the  print  for  the  outline  being  laid  on  laft. 
In  cafes  where  the  pencil  is  to  be  ufed,  the  outline  is  never- 
thelefs to  be  made  before  the  colours  are  laid  on  by  the  pen- 
cil, if  fuch  outline  is  to  be  made  at  all ; becaufe  that  is  the 
guide  to  the  perfon  who  lays  on  the  colour  ; and  confines 
them  to  a correXnefs. 

In  paper  printed  with  defigns  in  chiaro-fcuro,  fuch  as 
the  imitation  of  ftucco  work,  and  bas  relievos,  the  order  of 
printing  mull  be,  to  lay  on  the  ground  colour  firft  afterwards 
the  (hades  ; and  laftly  the  lights  : and  the  fame  rule  of  fuc- 
cefiion  mull  be  obferved  where  the  colours  are  pencilled. 
Handmaid,  to  the  Arts,  vol.  ii.  p.  445,  &c. 

Paper-hangings  may  be  fpangled  with  that  kind  of  talc 
called  ifinglafs,  which  being  reduced  to  a grofs  flaky  powder, 
has  a great  refemblance  to  thin  filver  fcales  or  powder.  It 
is  laid  on  by  ftrewing  over  the  varnifh,  which  forms  the 
ground,  before  it  begins  to  dry.  When  it  is  laid  on  in  a 
figure,  for  the  reprefentation  of  embroidery,  the  figure  mult 
be  printed  in  varnifh,  and  the  talc  ftrewed  upon  it,  and  treated 
like  flock.  Smalt  may  alfio  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
flock  or  fpangles.  But  hangings  of  this  kind  are  now  little 
ufed. 

Paper,  ruled  for  the  reception  of  mufical  charaXers. 
Rouffeau  was  the  firft,  we  believe,  who  made  this  a lexico- 
graphical article.  Five  parallel  lines  form  what  muficians 
call  the  JlaJf;  upon  which  lines  in  the  fpaces  are  difpofed  ali 
the  notes  of  the  time-table  and  their  places  in  the  general 
fcale,  regulated  by  clefs  at  the  beginning  of  each  ftaff. 

All  our  mufic  for  keyed  inftruments,  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  was  written  on  (laves  of  fix  lines, 
of  which  the  lowed  in  the  treble  clef,  and  higheft  in  the  bafe, 
was  the  middle  C of  the.  general  fcale.  See  Staff. 

Almoft  all  the  mufic  paper  in  Italy  is  ten-ftaved,  for  the 
convenience  of  fcoring  fongs  with  four  inftrumental  parts  : 
as  the  violino  primo,  violino  fecondo,  alto  viola,  voice  part, 
and  bafe.  Thefe  being  linked  together.by  braces,  are  eafily 
found,  not  only  by  the  fingers,  but  by  the  inftrumental  per- 
formers, by  whom  they  may  be  accompanied  from  the 
fipore. 

The  Englilh  have  paper  ruled  ot  all  forms  and  number  of 
ftaves.  In  general,  for  violins,  of  12  (laves,  and  for  the 
piano  forte,  and  vocal  parts,  long  quarto,  as  it  is  more  on  a 
level  with  the  eyes,  and  conceals  the  vifage  of  the  per- 
formers lefs  from  the  audience. 

Paper,  among  Bankers , and  other  negociants,  is  alfo 
ufed  for  bills  of  exchange,  bank  and  promiffory  notes,  &c. 

Subftituting  paper  for  money,  and  giving  the  paper  an 
A a arbitrary 
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arbitrary  value,  wa3  the  way  of  paying  debts  introduced  in 
France  by  Mr.  Law.  A royal  bank  was  eftablilhed,  to 
which  people  were  to  carry  their  money,  and  receive  the 
value  of  it  in  bills,  which  were  to  pafs  current  in  trade  as 
fo  much  money.  (Vide  Chevign.  Scienc.  des  Perf.  de  la 
Cour,  tom.  ii.  p.  292.)  It  was  made  confifcation  of  goods, 
and  the  gallies,  for  any  man  to  keep  above  forty  livres  by  him 
of  any  but  paper  money,  \yhen  the  regent  was  told  what 
a rage  was  fpirited  up  againft  him  about  the  arrets  of  making 
paper  current,  and  htfw  openly  the  people  threatened  him, 
he  anfwered  coolly,  the  French  were  like  watch-dogs,  they 
would  bark,  but  not  bite  : “ Lcs  Fran$ois  refemblent  aux 
chiens  a garde,  ils  aboyent,  mais  ne  mordent  pas.'  Mitt. 
Mifc.  Lett.  tom.  iv.  p.  16. 

Paper -Boohs,  in  Law,  are  the  iffues  in  law,  See.  upon 
fpecial  pleadings,  made  up  by  the  clerk  of  the  papers  who  is 
an  officer  for  that  purpofe. 

Upon  an  iffue  in  law,  it  is  termed  the  “ Demurrerrbook.” 
The  clerks  of  the  papers  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  in 
all  copies  of  pleas  and  paper-books  made  up  by  them,  (hall 
fubferibe  to  fuch  paper-books  the  names  of  the  counfel  who 
have  figned  fuch  pleas,  as  well  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  as 
defendant : and  in  all  paper-books  delivered  to  the  judges  of 
the  court,  the  names  of  the  council  who  figned  thefe  pleas 
are  to  be  fubferibed  to  the  books,  by  the  clerks  or  attornies 
who  deliver  the  fame.  R.  Pafch.  Car.  2.  2 Lill.  Abr. 

268. 

P AVER-Frames,  in  Gardening,  are  fuch  as  are  formed  with 
oiled  paper,  upon  a flight  frame-work  of  thin  flips  of  wood. 
Thefe  frames  are  ufeful  for  feveral  purpofes  in  the  early 
fpring  and  fummer  feafon  ; fuch  as  in  defending  late  hot- 
beds, and  fometimes  in  particular  natural  ground  beds  of  cu- 
rious tender  plants,  feeds,  cuttings,  &c. 

When  formed  as  above,  they  are  made,  either  in  a ridge 
manner,  with  two  doping  fides,  longways,  or  arch-fafhion, 
in  dimenfions  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  three  to 
four  in  width,  and  two  to  three  feet  in  perpendicular  height ; 
the  wood-work  is  covered  with  large  fheets  of  ftrong  white 
paper,  patted  on  fecurely,  and,  wh#n  dry,  brulhed  over  re- 
gularly with  linfeed  oil,  to  refift  and  (hoot  off  the  falling  wet 
of  rains  and  dews,  and  to  render  them  more  pellucid,  fo  as 
to  admit  the  rays  of  light,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun,  in  a pro- 
per degree.  When  thus  prepared,  and  perfectly  dry,  they 
are  ready  for  placing  over  the  beds  for  the  purpofes  res 
quired  ; in  which  the  paper  continues  durable  generally  only 
one  feafon  ; but  the  frame-work  will  laft  feveral  years,  by 
being  frelh  papered. 

Thefe  kinds  of  temporary  frames  aw  alfo  ufeful  in  fome 
of  the  hand-glafs  crops  of  melons,  and  occafionallv  in  thofe 
of  cucumbers,  but  more  generally  in  the  former  ; which 
after  having  advanced  in  growth,  to  fill  and  extend  beyond 
the  coinpafs  of  the  hand-glaffes,  they  fhould  be  removed,  and 
the  paper-frames  placed  over  the  bed,  covering  it  wholly  in 
width  and  length,  the  runners  of  the  plants  being  trained 
out  regularly  along  the  furface  ; continuing  them  conftantly 
over  the  plants,  which  are  thereby  protefted  from  external 
injuries,  and  inclement  weather,  either  cold  or  exceffive 
rains,  winds,  &c.  likewife  from  the  too  powerful  heat  of 
the  fun.  See  Cucumis  Melo. 

They  may  alfo  be  ufed  for  late  hot-bed  cucumbers,  when 
in  want  of  garden-frames  or  hand-glaffes  for  tlie  purpofe, 
being  placed  over  the  bed,  at  once  finally  to  remain  : and 
with  proper  care  in  giving  occafional  air,  water,  and  cover- 
ing over  the  frames  with  mats  in  cold  nights,  and  very  hard 
rains,  &c.  cucumbers  may  be  raifed  in  a tolerable  manner. 

They  may  likewife  be  employed  occafionally,  in  default 
of  others,  in  the  railing  moft  of  the  lefs  hardy  or  tenderer 


annuals,  both  in  lowing  them  into  hot-beds,  and  warm  bor- 
ders of  natural  earth. 

Paper-frames  may  likewife  be  ufed  advantageoufly  in 
pricking  out  many  forts  of  fmall  tender  feedling  plants  in  the 
hot  fummer  months,  to  defend  them  from  cafual  unfavour- 
able night  air,  heavy  rains,  &c.  and  afford  a fine  growing 
lhade  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  mid-day  fun.  The  fame 
kind  of  frames  may  ftill  further  be  beneficial  in  raifing  many 
forts  of  tender  exotics,  from  fmall  cuttings  and  flips  in 
fummer,  both  of  the  woody,  herbaceous,  and  fucculent 
kinds,  either  planted  in  hot-beds,  or  in  the  natural  earth, 
as  the  different  kinds  may  require : which  being  covered 
clofe  with  them,  they  exclude  the  outward  air,  admit  the 
light  and  influence  of  the  fun  in  a proper  degree,  and  at  the 
fame  time  afford  a peculiar  kindly  (hade. 

Thefe  frames  are  chiefly  made  in  the  forms  mentioned 
above,  in  an  open  manner,  having  the  ribs  or  fpars  twelve 
inches  afunder,  firft  forming  a bottom  frame,  rather  ftro  ger 
than  the  other  parts,  with  a ridge-piece  fupported  at  a pro- 
per height,  extending  longways  in  the  middle  ; then  narrow 
fide  rafters,  arranged  from  the  bottom  to  the  ridge-rail  at 
top,  a foot  diftant,  both  for  the  advantage  of  palling  the 
paper  regularly,  and  to  admit  a proper  degree  of  light  be- 
tween them  through  the  paper  : but  wh^n  of  great  length, 
it  is  proper  to  have  one  or  two  pannels  on  one  fide,  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  in  width,  to  open  outward  with  hinges, 
convenient  for  admitting  air,  and  performing  other  occafional 
culture  : the  whole  being  thus  formed  in  the  wood-work,  it 
is  then  proper  to  extend  lines  of  packthread  crofs-ways  of 
the  ribs,  going  round  each,  level  or  even  with  the  upper 
furface  of  the  frame,  continuing  two  or  three  rows  a foot 
afunder,  from  the  lower  part  upward,  drawing  other  lines, 
croffing  and  interfering  thefe  at  the  fame  ditlance,  regu- 
larly between  the  ribs  of  the  frame-work  ; which  arrange- 
ment of  the  lines  is  of  effeutial  fervice  for  the  more  effectual 
fupport  of  the  paper  when  patted  on  the  frame,  and 
ftrengthening  it  againft  the  power  of  winds  and  heavy  rains. 
The  paper  for  this  ufe  Ihould  be  of  the  larger  ftrong  print- 
ing or  demy  kind)  which,  previoufly  to  palling  on  the 
frame,  Ihould  be  moderately  damped  with  water,  that  it  may 
not  fink  in  hollows  after  being  fixed  ; and  as  foon  as  thus 
prepared,  it  Ihould  be  palled  or.,  Iheet  and  Iheet,  in  a regular 
manner,  one  large  Iheet  and  a half,  or  two  at  moft,  gene- 
rally ranging  from  the  bottom  to  top,  contriving  to  have 
whole  ones  along  the  ridge-rails  above,  extending  lengthways 
and  acrofs,  placed  conveniently  to  join  regularly  with  the 
other  fheets  below  ; and  if,  at  the  intcrfe&ions  of  the  pack- 
threads, a fmall  fquare  or  round  bit  of  the  fame  paper  be 
patted  on  the  in  fide  to  the  main  (heets  over  that  part  of  the 
packthread,  it  will  give  it  additional  ftrength  againft  rain  and 
wind.  And,  when  the  paper  is  thus  palled  on,  and  per- 
fectly dry,  it  mull  be  oiled  over  with  linfeed  oil,  either 
raw  or  boiled;  the  latter  is,  however,  rather  apt  to  harden 
the  paper,  and  more  liable  to  crack  or  break  ; it  may  be  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a painter’s  foft  clean  brulh,  dipping  lightly, 
and  brulhing  the  outfide  of  the  paper  all  over,  equally  in 
every  part ; then  placing  the  frame  in  fome  dry  covered  Ihed, 
to  remain  till  the  whole  is  thoroughly  dry  ; when  it  may  he 
ufed. 

But  though  thefe  forts  of  frames  may  be  cheap,  and  an- 
fwer  many  little  purpofes  of  the  gardener,  they  are  not  by 
any  means  fo  ufeful  as  thofe  made  with  glafs  in  the  ufual 
manner. 

Paper- Mills,  (in  the  court  of  king’s  bench)  is  where  the 
writings  belonging  to  that  court  are  repofited. 

Papeu-  Money,  Currency , or  Credit,  as  they  are  indifferently 
called,  in  Political  Economy,  is  a fubjedl  of  great  importance 

and 
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and  no  fmall  difficulty.  The  different  and  oppofite  opinions 
which  have  been  entertained  refpefting  its  nature,  operation, 
and  advantages  and  difadvantages,  arife,  partly  from  a want 
of  regular  and  clear  reference,  in  difcuffing  this.  fubjeft,  to 
the  undifputed  and  fundamental  principles  of  political  econo- 
my, and  partly  from  not  attending  to  that  particular  branch 
of  this  fcience  to  which  this  fubjeft  more  efpecially  and 
clofely  belongs. 

If  we  examine  what  the  moft  celebrated  and  judicious  au- 
thors have  written  refpefting  paper  money,  we  fhall  find  that 
fcarcely  any  of  them  have  adverted  w'ith  fufficient  precifion, 
and  in  a fufficiently  decided  and  diftinft  manner,  to  the 
points  of  difference  which  exift  between  paper  money  iffued 
by  government,  and  which  it  is  rendered  obligatory  upon 
the  people  to  receive,  and  that  fpecies  of  paper  money  which 
confiftsin  the  notes  of  bankers,  payable  to  the  bearer  on  de- 
mand, and  which  pafs  current  for  the  Turns  fpecified  in  them. 
Of  the  former  kind  were  the  affignats  and  mandats  iffued  by 
the  government  of  France  during  the  firft  years  of  the  Re- 
volution ; the  paper  money  iffued  in  America,  before  and 
during  the  war  with  this  country  ; that  which  was  iffued  by 
the  Dutch  during  their  long  and  arduous  ftruggle  for  inde- 
pendence ; and,  generally  fpeaking,  the  paper  money  which 
moft.  of  the  governments  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have 
found  themfelves  compelled  to  iffue  during  the  French  Re- 
volutionary wars.  It  will  be  fufficiently  evident,  fr6m  the 
flighted  confideration  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  paper  money, 
that  they  differ  completely  and  effentially  in  their  nature, 
and  that  we  (hall  be  led  far  aftray  from  the  tru'h  in  our  dif- 
cuffions  on  paper  currency,  if  we  infer,  from  what  has  taken 
place  refpefting  the  one  fpecies,  what  will  probably,  or  muft 
neceffarily  take  place  refpefting  the  other  fpecies. 

In  order  that  in  this  article  we  may  not  be  led  into  any 
confufion  of  thefe  two  fpecies,  it  may  be  proper,  before  we 
proceed,  to  confider  the  nature,  effects,  and  advantages  and 
difadvantages  of  bank  paper,  properly  and  ftriftly  fo  called, 
briefly  to  difcufs  the  fubjeft  of  government  paper.  In  ge- 
neral the  paper  iffued  by  the  governments  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  contains  no  promife  to  pay  either  on  demand,  or  at 
the  termination  of  a limited  and  fpecific  period  ; it  is,  in  reali- 
ty, nothing  more  than  paper  ftamped  with  the  amount  of  the 
fum  for  which  it  is  to  pafs  current,  and  with  fuch  marks  or 
fignatures,  as  may  ferve  to  diftinguifh  what  is  genuine  from 
what  is  forged.  Here,  then,  we  at  once  perceive  an  effential 
difference  between  government  paper  and  bank  paper  : the 
former  is  in  faft,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  ptiper  money  ; or,  in  other 
words,  paper  iffued  as  money  inftead  of  the  precious  metals  ; 
the  latter,  as  we  lhall  (hew  mere  clearly  and  fully  afterwards, 
is  not,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  paper  money,  though  thus  denomi- 
nated in  general  and  popular  language,  but  a written  obli- 
gation to  pay  a certain  fntn  of  money  on  demand.  Another 
itriking  and  effential  difference  between  thefe  two  fpecies 
of  currency  arifes  from  the  diltinftion  juft  pointed  out  : it  is 
plain,  that  if  the  written  obligation  to  pay  on  demand  is 

fiven  by  perfons  who  are  of  undifputed  and  eftablifhed  cre- 
it,  few  will  be  difpofed  to  refufe  fuch  written  obligation, 
and  therefore  this  fpecies  of  paper  currency  will  be  received 
without  compalfion,  and  where  the  credit  of  the  iffuer  or 
iffuers  is  undoubted,  equally  as  metallic  money.  But  the 
reverfe  muft  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  government  paper 
money  : it  contains  no  obligation  to  pay  metallic  money,  and 
therefore  will  never  bepreferred  to  the  latter,  or  taken,  unlefs 
in  cafes  where  there  is  no  alternative.  With  refpeft  to  bank 
paper,  it  is  fought  after  ; the  taking  of  it  is  a matter  of 
choice  : with  regard  to  government  paper,  it  is  compulfory 
on  the  people  ; the  government  which  iffues  it,  tenders  it  in 
payment  of  the  debts  which  it  may  have  contrafted,  and  it 


is  taken,  only  becaufe,if  it  is  refufed,  no  other  payment  will  be 
made.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  another  caufe 
operates,  in  fome  degree,  towards  the  acceptance  and  cir- 
culation of  compulfory  government  paper ; for  though  this 
paper  contains  no  obligation  or  promife  to  pay  in  metallic 
currency,  yet  as  all  governments  neceffarily  receive  large 
fums  from  their  fubjefts  in  taxes,  the  unwillingnefs  of  the 
people  to  receive  this  compulfory  money,  is  in  fome  meafure 
removed,  by  the  conviction  that  part  of  it  will  be  taken 
back  by  government  in  payment  of  taxes.  It  will  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  perceive  what,  in  almoft  every  cafe,  muft 
be  the  con  feq  tierce  of  an  iffue  of  compulfory  government 
paper  : as  long  as  any  government  confines  itfelf  to  a metal- 
lic currency,  there  is  fome  check  to  the  extravagance  and 
careleffnefs  of  its  expenditure ; for  if  it  be  extravagant  or 
carelefs,  it  will  experience  great  difficulty  in  replacing  the 
money  it  has  thus  expended  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
fubftitute  compulfory  paper  money  in  the  room  of  a metallic 
currency,  there  can  be  no  check  to  its  careleffnefs  or  extra* 
vagance,  except  what  arifes  from  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  an  exceffive  iffue  of  paper  money. 

This  confequence  it  may  be  proper  to  confider  fomewhat 
at  la-ge,  fince,  though  all  authors  are  agreed,  that  an  over- 
iffue,  and  confequent  depreciation  of  compulfory  govern- 
ment paper  may  take  place,  and,  in  faft,  has  almoft  uniform- 
ly occurred,  yet  great  difference  of  opinion  exifts,  whether, 
in  the  cafe  of  bank  paper,  an  over-iffue  and  confequent  de- 
preciation can  poflibly  occur.  In  order  to  keep  quite- fepa- 
rate  and  diftinft  the  queftion  of  the  depreciation  of  govern- 
ment paper  currency,  as  it  arifes  from  a diminution  of  con- 
fidence in  the  liability  of  the  government  which  iffues  it,  it 
will  be  proper  to  confider  this  point ; on  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  liability  of  their  govern- 
ment remains  the  fame,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  in- 
creafing  iffues  of  its  paper  currency  ; and  to  confine  ourfelves 
folely  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  confequence  produced  by 
an  increafed  iffue,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  this  confe- 
quence is  produced. 

Money,  of  w hatever  it  is  compofed,  whether  of  metal  or 
paper,  like  every  other  commodity,  depends,  for  its  value, 
on  the  proportion  between  it  and  the  commodities  for  which 
it  is  exchanged  : if  this  proportion  is  altered  or  deranged, 
the  value  of  the  money  will  be  altered  : if,  while  the  quan- 
tity of  money  remains  the  fame,  the  quantity  of  the  commo- 
dities is  diminifhed,  the  money  muft  neceffarily  bear  a larger 
proportion  to  them  than  it  previoufly  did  •,  and  confequent- 
ly,  its  power  to  purchafe  them  will  be  diminifhed  : ftriftly 
fpeaking,  however,  this  cannot,  with  propriety  and  preci- 
fion of  language,  be  denominated  a depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, as  the  variation  in  its  value  or  power  of  purchafe, 
arifes  entirely  from  a change  in  the  quantity  of  commodities, 
and  not,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  from  any  alteration  in  the 
quantity  of  the  currency.  But  if,  while  the  quantity  of 
commodities  continues  ftationary,  the  amount  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  is  increafed,  the  confequence  already  pointed 
out  will  equally  enfue  ; that  is,  the  power  of  the  currency 
to  purchafe  commodities  will  be  diminiflied  ; and  the  cur- 
rency, therefore,  fo  far  as  it  is  confidered  in  relation  to  com- 
modities, will  be  depreciated.  But  in  all  countries  where  a 
compulfory  government  paper  is  iffued,  the  metals,  even 
when  coined,  foon  are  regarded  folely  as  commodities,  and 
are  affefted,  equally  with  all  other  commodities,  by  the  in- 
creafed iffue  of  the  paper  currency.  As,  therefore,  there  is 
no  check  to  the  iffue  of  government  paper,  and  extravagant 
or  carclefs  expenditure  calls  for  increafed  iffue,  a deprecia- 
tion of  fuch  paper  necefiarily  enfues ; and  each  ilage  in  the 
depreciation  occafions  a further  iffue, 'which  in  its  turn  in- 
A a 2 creafes 
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creafes  the  depreciation  ; for  when  the  government  perceives 
that  one  thoufand  pounds  in  paper  money,  for  inftance,  will 
no  longer  command  the  fame  quantity  of  the  commodities 
which  it  needs,  that  it  would  formerly  do,  but  that  one  thou- 
fand and  fifty  pounds  are  requifite  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  com- 
pelled to  increafe  its  iffue  of  paper  money  in  this  proportion, 
and  this  increafed  iffue,  again  raifing  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties, requires  a dill  larger  ifiiie,  the  next  time  that  the  go- 
vernment has  occafion  to  make  a purchafe. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  queftion  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  compulfory  government  paper  as  arifing  folely  from 
the  circumftance  of  an  increafe  in  the  quantity  idued  : but 
other  caufes  are  operating,  at  the  fame  time,  and  towards  the 
production  of  the  fame  effeft ; for  no  compulfory  govern- 
ment paper  can  polfefs  the  confidence  of  the  people,  (and  va- 
lue or  confidence  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  charafter  and 
ufes  of  money,)  if  that  charafter  is  to  be  preferved  inviolate, 
and  thofe  ufes  are  to  be  obtained  and  preferved  in  their  full 
and  complete  effeft.  On  the  firft  iffue  of  compulfory  go- 
vernment paper,  it  is  received  with  reluftance  : metallic  mo- 
ney is  preferred  to  it,  and  where  it  can  be  procured,  a pre- 
mium is  willingly  given  for  it,  or,  in  other  words,  the  com- 
pulfory government  paper  is  at  a difcount.  But,  if  this  is 
the  cafe  at  the  firft  iffue  of  it,  and  when  the  amount  is  com- 
paratively final],  we  may  eafily  conceive  what  will  be  the 
confequence,  if  a larger  and  conftantly  increafing  quantity  is 
forced  on  the  people  : this  increafing  quantity  mull  aft,  not 
only  in  the  manner  which  we  have  already  defcribed,  towards 
its  own  depreciation,  by  the  fame  procels  in  which  all  com- 
modities are  depreciated  by  increafe,  but  it  will  alfo  operate 
towards  its  own  depreciation  in  another  manner.  The  very 
firft  iffue  of  a compulfory  government  paper  is  a fufficient 
proof  of  an  impoverifhed  and  embarraffed  government ; and 
every  future  iffue,  efpecially  if  the  amount  of  the  iffue  be  in- 
creafed,  is  a proof  that  the  poverty  and  embarraffment  of  the 
government  are  increafing  : but  it  is  utterly  impoflible,  that 
while  the  poverty  and  embarraffment  of  a government  are  in- 
creafing, the  confidence  which  the  people  repofe  in  it  can 
remain  ftationary  : it  mult  dimmilh,  and  a diminution  of 
public  confidence  in  a government  difplays  itfelf  in  no  re- 
fpeft  fo  unequivocally  and  materially,  as  in  the  eftimate 
which  is  formed  of  the  value  of  the  paper  currency.  Here, 
then,  we  perceive  the  real  and  full  ftate  of  the  cafe,  whenever 
a government  mcreafes  the  iffue  of  its  compulfory  paper : 
a larger  quantity  of  a currency,  on  its  firft  circulation  re- 
ceived with  reluftance,  and  only  becaufe  no  other  mode  of 
payment  could  be  obtained,  is  iffued  ; the  increafed  iffue,  of 
itfelf,  would  neceffarily  diminifh  the  value  of  the  currency, 
but  this  confequence  is  increafed  by  the  fufpicion  which  fuch 
a meafure  on  the  part  of  government  creates,  that  the 
finances  of  government  are  on  the  decline  ; hence,  from  the 
operation  of  both  thefe  caufes,  viz.  an  increafed  iffue,  and 
diminiihed  confidence,  a depreciation  of  the  compulfory  go- 
vernment paper  mull  neceffarily  enfue. 

There  is  ftill  another  fubjeft  incidentally  connefted  with 
paper  currency,  on  which  it  may  be  proper  to  fay  a few 
words,  before  we  proceed  to  the  immediate  topic  of  this  ar- 
ticle. By  many,  bills  of  exchange,  or  exchequer  bills, 
payable  only  at  a certain  time,  and  bearing  intereft,  are  con- 
fidered as  paper  currency  ; and  it  is  contended  that  an  in- 
creafe in  the  iffue  of  them  has  exaftly  the  fame  effeft  as  an 
increafe  in  the  iffue  of  government  or  bank  paper.  This  no- 
tion, though  certainly  plaufible,  and  maintained  by  writers 
of  confiderable  acutenefs  and  knowledge  on  the  fubjeft  of 
polititical  economy,  a little  refleftion  will  ferve  to  convince 
us  is  erroneous  and  unfounded.  We  have  only  to  refleft 
on  the  nature  and  operations  of  currency,  to  be  convinced 


that  bills  of  exchange  and  exchequer  bills  do  not  form  a par l 
of  it  ; and,  indeed,  that  notes  bearing  interefi , are  by  that 
very  circumftance  excluded  from  the  character  and  opera- 
tions of  currency  ; and  that  the  increafed  iffue  of  thefe,  fo 
far  from  tending  to  depreciate  the  value  of  money,  mull  ra- 
ther operate  to  raife  it.  Under  the  article  Money  we  endea- 
voured to  (hew  that  the  mere  increafe  or  diminution  of  the 
circulating  medium  did  not  ne  effarily  tend  to  lower  or  raife 
the  rate  of  intereft  : but  that  the  rate  of  intereft  muft  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  money  offered  to  be  lent,  and  on  the  num- 
ber of  the  borrowers, ]and  the  terms  which  ihey  were  willing 
and  able  to  give  : fo  that  if  the  increafed  quantity  of  mo- 
ney thrown  into  the  market  was  entirely  employed  in  the 
purchafe  of  commodities,  and  not  offered  to  be  lent,  the 
rate  of  intereft  would  not  be  affefted,  in  the  fmalleft  degree, 
by  this  increafed  quantity  : while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  continued  the  fame,  but 
part  of  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  purchafe  of  commodi- 
ties, and  offered  to  be  lent,  the  rate  of  iirereft  would  fall. 
The  fame  train  of  reafoning  which  ferves  to  eftablifh  thefe 
fafts,  will  conduft  us  to  a proper  confideration  of  the  na- 
ture and  operation  of  bills  of  exchange  and  exchequer  bills. 
They  are  brought  into  the  market,  not  for  the  purpofe  of 
employing  them  in  the  purchafe  of  commodities,  but  for  the 
purpofe  of  fale  ; and  they  are  generally  bought  by  thofe 
who  wifti  to  put  out  their  money  to  intereft  : hence  they 
may  operate  on  the  rate  of  intereft,  but  they  cannot  ope- 
rate on  the  price  of  commodities,  unlefs  it  be,  as  has  been 
already  dated,  to  lower  the  price  of  commodities,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  raife  the  value  of  money.  That  they  may 
have  this  effeft  will  appear  from  the  following  confiderations  : 
let  us  fuppofe  that  the  money  and  commodities  in  any  market 
bear  a certain  proportion  to  one  another,  and  that  this  pro- 
portion is  difturbed,  by  the  introduftion,  either  of  a greater 
quantity  of  fomeof  the  commodities  formerly  in  the  market, 
or  by  the  introduftion  of  fome  new  commodity  ; it  is  plain 
that  in  either  cafe,  if  the  quantity  of  money  continue  the 
fame,  that  its  value  or  power  of  purchafe  will  be  increafed, 
fince  it  will  now  exchange,  not  merely  for  the  commodities 
formerly  in  the  market,  but  alfo,  in  addition,  for  the  in- 
creafed quantity  of  theo'd  commodities,  or  for  the  new  com- 
modities. If,  inftead  of  a new  commodity  properly  fo 
called,  we  fuppofe  that  a perfon  comes  into  the  market, 
wifhing  to  borrow  money,  and  offori.ig  fuch  a rate  of  inte- 
reft, as  fecures  to  him  part  of  that  money  which  ufed  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchafe  of  commodities ; in  this  cafe  alfo, 
the  value  of  the  money,  or  its  power  to  purchafe  muft  be 
increafed,  fince  it  will  now  command,  not  only  the  commo- 
dities it  formerly  did,  but  alfo  the  intereft  offered  for  the 
fum  wifhed  to  be  borrowed.  But  in  this  queftion,  it  is  a 
matter  of  mere  indifference  in  what  manner  the  intereft  to 
be  paid  is  promifed  or  fecured  ; whether  in  the  ufual  way,  or 
by  bills  of  exchange,  or  by  exchequer  bills.  The  general 
faft  and  confequence  are  precifely  the  fame  in  all  cafes : if 
bills  of  exchange  or  exchequer  bills  are  brought  into  the 
market,  they  are  brought,  not  to  purchafe  commodities  with, 
but  for  fale  ; and  if  they  are  fold,  for  part  of  that  money 
which  ufed  to  be  expended  in  the  purchafe  of  commodities, 
it  is  evident  that  the  price  of  thefe  commodities  muft  be 
lowered,  not  raifed,  by  the  introduftion  of  thefe  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  exchequer  bills  ; and  confequently,  that  as  their 
nature  and  operation  is  that  of  commodities,  not  of  circu* 
lating  medium,  their  iffue  cannot  lower  the  value  of  money, 
but  muft,  in  fome  degree,  tend  to  raife  it. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  for  the  uninterrupted  con- 
fideration of  the  more  immediate  and  proper  fubjedl  of  this 
article,  we  (hall  arrange  the  remarks  which  we  mean  to  offer 

under 
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Undef  the  following  heads  i t.  The  real  nature  of  bank 
hotes.  2.  The  effe&s  of  this  fpecies  of  currency.  3.  Its 
advantages  and  difadvantages,  as  compared  with  a metallic 
currency.  4.  The  nature  and  procefs  of  the  checks  to  the 
over-iffue  of  bank  paper,  when  it  is  payable  on  demand  : and, 
5.  The  ftate  of  bank  paper,  when  not  payable  on  demand, 
fo  far  as  regards  its  ovcr-iffue,  and  its  fuppofed  depreciation, 
arifing  from  this  or  other  caufes. 

1 . Bank  notes  have  very  generally,  but  very  erroneoufly  and 
improperly,  been  denominated  the  reprefentatives  or  fymbols 
of  coin.  This  is  one,  among  many  other  inftances  of  vague- 
nefs  and  confulion  of  ideas,  arifing  from  the  injudicious  and 
carelefs  ufe  of  metaphorical  language,  which  has  fo  much 
retarded  the  advance  of  the  fcience  of  political  economy. 
What  precife  or  clear  idea  can  we  attach  to  the  terms  repre- 
fentative  of  coin  : or  how  can  bank  notes  be  fo  denominated  ? 
It  has  been  juftly  remarked,  “ that  the  mod  accurate  re- 
prefentatives of  coin,  are  well  fabricated  counterfeits,  yet 
every  man,  when  he  knows  them,  refufes  thefein  payment.” 
Indeed  it  is  not  eafy  to  perceive  how  this  language  came  to 
be  adopted,  or  where  was  the  neceffity  or  temptation  to  have 
recourfe  to  metaphorical  language,  to  exprefs  a faft  fuffici- 
ently  obvious,  clear,  and  undoubted.  A bank  note  does 
not  reprefent  coin  ; nor  is  it  circulated  and  received  on  that 
account ; but  it  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  perfon  or 
perfons  who  iffue  it  to  pay,  on  demand,  a certain  quantity 
of  gold  or  filver.  “ A common  cheque  upon  a banker,  which 
nobody  ever  dreamed  of  calling  a reprefentative  of  money, 
is  juft  as  much  a reprefentative  of  it  as  bank  notes  ; nay,  in 
faff,  the  order  which  the  manufafturer,  on  the  Saturday 
night,  puts  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  workmen,  to  get 
from  his  clerk  the  wages  of  the  week,  is  a reprefentative 
exaftly  of  the  fame  defeription.  The  only  real  difference  in 
praftice  is,  that  the  one  obligation  generally  paffes  but 
through  one  or  a few  hands,  till  it  comes  upon  the  obligee  : 
the  other  paffes  through  many  hands,  each  accepting  it  as  a 
fatisfa&ory  fecurity  for  the  valuable  commodity  which  it  is 
an  order  to  receive.” 

Having  thus,  it  is  prefumed,  refuted,  perhaps  at  the 
expence  of  more  words  than  it  deferved,  the  notion,  that 
bank  paper  is  a reprefentative  of  coin,  the  next  topic 
of  enquiry  under  this  head,  is  what,  in  faft,  does  the 
perfon  who  iffues  the  note  oblige  himfelf  by  fuch  iffue,  and 
by  the  terms  of  the  note,  to  pay  on  demand.  This  enquiry 
may.  at  firft  fight,  appear  as  little  neceffary  as  the  previous 
inveftigation,  lince  the  obligation  on  the  note  is  clear  and 
diftintt : there  is  no  vaguenefs  or  ambiguity  about  it,  and, 
indeed,  if  there  were,  the  value  of  the  note  would  be  in  a 
great  meafure,  if  not  entirely,  deftroyed.  It  is  only  of  late 
years,  that  any  queftion  or  doubt  has  been  ftarted  refpe&ing 
the  nature  of  the  obligation  expreffed  on  a bank  note  ; and 
the  ftrange  and  almoft  unintelligible  opinion  which  has  been 
broached  on  the  fubjeft,  forming  part,  as  it  does,  of  the 
doftrine  of  abftraft  currency,  fcarcely  deferves  notice  here, 
efpecially  as  this  doftrine  has  been  already  canvaffed  under 
the  article  Money.  A few  words,  however,  may  be  fpent 
to  ftate  this  opinion  ; and  it  is  believed  an  impartial  llate- 
ment  of  it,  if  it  can  be  made  intelligible,  will  render  almoft 
unneceffary  any  formal  and  direft  refutation  of  it. 

The'  leading  principle  of  thofe  who  hold  this  opinion  is, 
that  the  p«und  fterling  is  an  imaginary  or  abftraft  portion  of 
the  currency,  and  not  any  thing  tangible  or  fubftantial : 
hence  they  infer,  that  as  the  bank  note  promifes  to  pay  one, 
five,  or  any  given  number  of  pounds  fterling,  the  obligation 
laid  on  the  iffuer,  is  not  to  pay  any  precife  and  real  fum,  nor 
can  the  note  be  faid  to  be  depreciated,  if  it  does  not  pals 
current  for  the  value  of  the  metal  expreffed  on  it.  In 


fupport  of  this  opinion  no  argument  is  advanced  ; no  re- 
ference to  general,  undifputed  principles  is  made ; it  is  left 
to  ftruggle,  arbitrary  and  abfurd  as  it  is,  relying  folely  on  the 
hardy  and  reiterated  affertions  of  its  defenders : they  forget 
that  though  there  is  no  coin  called  a pound  fterling,  the  value 
of  a pound  is  known  and  acknowledged  both  by  the  laws 
and  by  common  confent ; that  their  do&rine  is  totally  inap- 
plicable to  notes  fuch  as  thofe  common  in  Scotland,  which 
promife  the  payment  -of  a guinea,  an  exiting  and  known 
coin  ; and  that  while  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England  were 
payable  on  demand,  their  opinion  was  neither  afted  upon  by 
the  bank,  nor  entertained  by  themfelves. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  effe&s  of  paper  money,  they  may 
be  confidered  under  two  heads  : the  effeft  it  (produces  on  the 
price  of  commodities,  and  the  effeA  it  produces  on  the  me- 
tallic currency  along  with  which  it  circulates.  Mr.  Hume 
entertained  the  notion  that  paper  money  raifes  prices,  whereas 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  referring  to  what  he  conliders  as  a general 
fadl  in  the  theory  of  circulation,  that  every  addition  of  paper 
to  the  currency  difplaces  an  equivalent  quantity  of  gold, 
holds  an  oppofite  opinion.  This  notion  of  Smith,  however, 
muft  be  received  with  fome  limitation  : if  by  an  addition  of 
paper  to  the  currency  in  any  country,  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity is  raifed  in  that  country  fo  high,  as  will  pay  for  its 
importation,  it  will  be  imported,  an'd  part  of  the  metallic 
currency  will  probably  be  employed  to  pay  for  the  commo- 
dity thus'imported.  But  whenever  the  addition  made  to  the 
currency  by  paper  money  is  employed  in  the  produftion  of 
commodities,  and  the- increafe  in  che  quantity  of  thefe  com- 
modities is  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  increafe  to  the  cur- 
rency, by  the  addition  of  paper  money,  there  will  be  no 
reafon  for  exporting  gold,  and  the  whole  currency,  confift- 
ing  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  paper,  will  be  no  more 
than  is  neceffary  to  circulate  the  increafed  quantity  of  com- 
modities in  the  market.  In  confidering  this  branch  of  the 
fubje£t  in  a more  extended  fenfe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  look 
to  the  effett  produced  on  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  in 
thev  general  market  of  the  world,  by  the  addition  of  paper 
to  the  currency  of  any  particular  country,  in  cafes  where 
that  addition,  not  producing  a correfponding  increafe  in  the 
quantity  of  commodities,  enhances  their  price,  and  thus 
leads  to  the  exportation  of  gold  from  the  country  where 
the  paper  currency  is  iffued.  In  thefe  cafes,  “ the  fame  ex- 
portation of  gold,  which  remedies  the  temporary  rife  that 
takes  place  in  the  particular  country  where  paper  has  been 
iffued,  has  a tendency  to  increafe  the  fupply  of  precious 
metal  in  the  general  market  of  the  world,  and  thus  to  occa- 
fion  a general  rife  of  prices  in  which  that  particular  country 
muft  participate.  The  whole  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which 
Great  Britain  has  fpared  the  ufe  by  adopting  a different  me- 
dium of  domeftic  exchange,  is  added  to  the  general  ftock 
of  the  mercantile  commonwealth,  as  much  as  if  an  equal 
quantity  had  been  brought  additionally  from  America  ; and 
the  faving  of  that  annual  lofs  which  would  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  wafte  of  Britifh  coin,  is  equivalent  to  an  in- 
creafe in  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines.” 

The  above  remarks  difplay  confiderable  command  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  are  worthy  of  that  author,  who  by  his  analyfis 
of,  and  obferrations  on,  “ Thornton  on  the  Paper  Credit  of 
Great  Britain,”  contributed  fo  materially  to  bring  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  into  notice  ; we  are,  therefore,  the  more  fur- 
prifed  that  in  the  remark  immediately  following  the  paffage 
which  we  have  juft  quoted,  he  fhould  have  fo  completely 
mifunderftood  the  fubjeft  and  contradi&ed  himfelf : w’e  allude 
to  the  following  obfervations.  “ But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
muft  be  remembered  that  the  ufe  of  paper  money  tends,  in 
fome  degree,  to  lower  the  price  of  commodities.  In  propor- 
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tion  a9  the  inftruments  of  commerce,  or  the  machinery  of 
manufactures  are  of  a lefs  expenfive  conftruCtion,  the  articles 
which  they  contribute  to  produce  may  be  afforded  at  a lower 
rate.  To  employ  paper  money  inftead  of  gold,  is  to  fubflitute 
a vfery  cheap  inllrument  of  commerce  in  the  room  of  a very 
expenfive  one.”  Now  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  here  alluded  to,  appears  to  us  direftly  the  reverfe  ; 
when  any  favingof  labour  or  t-xpence  takes  place  in  the  pro- 
duction or  manufacture  of  any  commodity,  that  commodity, 
colling  lefs,  can  be  fold  at  a iower  rate,  with  an  equal  profit 
to  the  feller : in  like  manner,  when  paper,  a very  cheap  in- 
ftrument  of  commerce,  is  employed  in  the  (lead  of  gold  or 
filver,  very  expenfive  ones,  more  paper  money  can  be  af- 
forded in  exchange  for  the  fame  quantity  of  any  commodity 
than  copld  have  been  afforded  of  metallic  money  ; but  in  this 
cafe  certainly  the  price  of  the  commodity  is  not  lowered,  but 
raifed,  fince  for  it  more  money  is  now  given  than  was  formerly 
given. 

On  the  whole,  with  refpeCf  to  the  effeCl  of  a paper  cur- 
rency on.  the  price  of  commodities,  and  on  the  precious 
metals  with  which  it  circulates,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it 
muff  vary  according  to  the  circumftances  under  which  the 
paper  currency  is  emitted,  and  the  quantity  which  is  thrown 
into  the  market  : and  thefe  variations  in  its  effefts  will  more 
properly  be  confidered  under  the  next  head,  viz.  the  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages  of  a paper  currency,  as  compared 
with  a metallic  currency. 

The  firft  advantage  refulting  from  the  ufe  of  a paper  cur- 
rency, which  occurs  to  the  obfervation  of  a perfon  reflecting 
ever  fo  fuperficially  on  the  fubjedt,  is,  that  by  the  fubftitution 
of  paper  in  the  room  of  gold  and  filver  money,  a very  expen- 
iive  inllrument  of  commerce  is  replaced  by  one  much  lefs 
coftly.  So  far  the  fubftitution  of  paper  money  mull  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  community  ; the  currency  of  a country 
is  a part  of  its  capital,  which  may  be  confidered  a"s  unpro- 
ductive ; it  is,  indeed,  neceffary  to  carry  on  the  operations  of 
its  commerce,  but  it  does  not,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  increafe 
that  commerce  ; it  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmofl  importance, 
that  t his  inflrument,  thus  unproductive,  fhould  be  procured 
and  kept  in  adtion,  with  the  leaft  pofiible  expence.  Bnt 
where  gold  and  filver  alone  are  employed  as  the  currency  of 
a country,  they  mull  either  be  obtained  diredtly  from  the 
mines  at  great  labour  or  expence,  or  purchafed  by  commo- 
dities on  which  the  fame  quantity  of  labour  and  expence  has 
been  laid  out.  Again,  if  in  a country,  the  currency  of  which 
confided  entirely  or  principally  of  gold  and  filver,  a paper 
currency  is  introduced,  it  is  evident  that  a part  of  its  former 
metallic  currency  will  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  may  be  expended 
in  the  purchafe  of  foreign  commodities.  Paper  currency, 
as  we  have  already  (hewn,  is  in  fad  only  an  obligation  to 
pay  on  demand  a fpecific  fum  of  gold  and  filver ; it  therefore 
might  be  inferred  that  the  fubftitution  of  paper  for  gold  and 
filver  would  not  fet  at  liber.ty  any  portion  of  the  latter,  fince 
it  would  be  neceffary  to  retain  the  whole,  in  order  to  anfwer 
the  demands  of  thole  who  brought  the  paper  currency  for 
payment.  But  the  fadt  is,  that  a comparatively  fmall  pro- 
portion of  gold  and  filver  is  required  to  anfwer  the  demands 
occalioned  by  a very  extenfive  paper  circulation  ; thofe  who 
ifl'ue  bank  notes  foon  afeertain,  with  fufficient  and  perfectly 
fecure  precifion,  the  exadl  amount  of  gold  and  filver,  which 
it  is  neceffary  or  prudent  to  keep  by  them,  and  the  reft  is 
employed  in  the  purpofes  of  commerce. 

Whatever  evils  may  have  refulted  from  an  injudicious  and 
fuperabundant  iffue  of  paper  money,  there  can  be  little  di.ubt 
that  this  fpecies  of  currency  has  been  of  great  lervice  in 
increafing  the  produce  and  extending  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  Let  us  fuppofe  an  inftance  of  common  occur- 


rence, and  of  no  intricacy  or  complication  in  its  detail : a 
gentleman  poffeffes  a large  eftate,  that  is  in  a great  meafure 
in  an  uncultivated  and  unprodu&ive  ftate  : he  does  not  pof- 
fefs  the  capital  adequate  to  the  full  improvement  of  it ; and 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  fufficient  capital  were  laid 
out  upon  it,  in  a judicious  and  Ikilful  maimer,  not  only  the 
owner,  but  the  community,  would  be  greatly  benefited.  In 
a country  dellitute  of  paper  currency,  he  would  experience* 
great,  perhaps  infurmountable  difficulties,  in  borrowing  the 
requifite  capital ; whereas,  in  a country  poffeffed  of  a paper 
currency,  the  means  of  improvement  would  be  eafily  ob- 
tained, and  a great  increafe  of  produce,  and  confequently  of 
wealth,  would  be  added  to  the  public  ftock.  Whoever  has 
watched  the  progreffive  improvement  of  Great  Britain,  not 
only  in  the  extended  andfuperior  cultivation  of  her  foil,  but 
in  the  increafe  of  her  manufactures  and  commerce,  muft  be 
convinced  that  the  rapid  and  great  advances  (lie  has  made  in 
wealth  within  thefe  few  years,  have  been  in  a great  mealurc 
owing  to  her  paper  currency. 

The  following  paffage  from  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations 
will  fet  the  advantages  of  a paper  currency,  perhaps,  in  a ftill 
clearer  light.  “ It  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  of  the 
country,  but  by  rendering  a greater  part  of  that  capital  adtive 
and  produdivethan  would  otherwife  be  fo,  that  the  moft  judi- 
cious operations  of  banking  can  increafe  the  induftry  of  the 
country.  That  part  of  his  capital  which  a dealer  is  obliged 
to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  in  ready  money  for  anfwer- 
ing  occafional  demands,  is  fo  much  dead  ftock,  which,  fo 
long  as  it  remains  in  this  fituation,  produces  nothing,  either 
to  him  or  to  his  country.  The  judicious  operations  of  bank- 
ing enable  him  to  convert  this  dead  ftock  into  adtive  and 
produdive  ftock  ; into  materials  to  work  upon,  into  tools 
to  work  with,  and  into  provitions  and  fubfiftence  to  work 
for;  into  ftock  which  produces  fomethmg,  both  to  him- 
felf  and  his  country.  The  gold  and  filver  money  which 
circulates  in  any  country,  and  by  means  of  which  the  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated  and  dif- 
tributed  to  the  proper  confumers,  is,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  ftock.  It  is  a very 
valuable  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  produces 
nothing  to  tlie  country.  The  judicious  operations  of  bank-, 
ing,  by  fubftitutmg  paper  in  the  room  of  a great  part  of  this 
gold  and  filver,  enable  the  country  to  convert  a great  part  of 
this  dead  ftock  iijto  adive  and  produdive  ftock  ; into  ftock 
which  produces  fomething  to  the  country.  The  gold  and 
filver  money  which  circulates  in  any  country  may  very  properly 
be  compared  to  a highway,  which,  while  it  circulates  and 
carries  to  market  all  the  corn  and  grain  of  the  country,  pro- 
duces itfelf  not  a lingle  pile  of  either.  The  judicious  opera- 
tions of  banking,  by  providing,  if  it  may  be  allowed  fo  violent 
a metaphor,  a fort  of  waggon-way  through  the  air,  enable 
the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were,  a great  part  of  its  high- 
ways into  paftures  and  corn-fields,  and  thereby  to  increafe 
very  confiderably  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 
The  commerce  and  induftry  of  the  country,  however,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  though  they  may  be  fomewhat  aug- 
mented, cannot  be  altogether  fo  fecure,  when  they  are  thus, 
as  it  were,  fufpended  upon  the  Daedalian  wings  of  paper 
money,  as  when  they  travel  about  upon  the  folid  ground  of 
gold  and  filver.  Over  and  above  the  accidents  to  which 
they  are  expofed  from  the  unlkilfulnefs  of  the  conductors 
of  paper  money,  they  are  liable  to  feveral  others,  from 
which  no  prudence  or  Ikill  of  thofe  condudtors  can  guard 
them.” 

The  difadvantages  and  evils  of  paper  money,  indeed,  arile 
from  the  fame  caufes  which  produce  its  advantages  and  be- 
nefit* : wc  muft  never  forget,  that  the  foundation  of  paper 
2 money 
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money  is  credit ; that  it  is,  in  faft,  an  obligation  to  pay  on 
demand  a certain  fum  of  metallic  currency.  Credit  does 
not  create  capital,  it  only  fets  that  portion  of  capital  in  ope- 
ration, which  would  otherwife  be  inaftive  : the  perfon  who 
gives  credit,  in  reality  gives  part  of  his  capital,  which  he 
has  not  the  difpofition  or  the  means  to  employ : and  the 
perfon  who  receives  credit  or  capital,  by  employing  his  in- 
duftry  and  Ikill  along  with  his  borrowed  capital,  is  enabled  to 
repay  it,  and  the  flipulated  intereft.  Se  long  as  the  credit 
of  the  lender  is  good,  and  the  repayment  of  the  borrower 
punftual  or  undoubted,  fo  long  a paper  currency  thus  efta- 
blifhed, if  not  pufhed  too  far,  muli  be  beneficial  to  the 
lender,  the  borrower,  and  the  nation  at  large.  But  let  us 
fuppofe  that  from  any  caufe,  confidence  in  the  paper  money 
of  a country  was  deftroyed  or  fhaken,  and  we  fliall  immedi- 
ately perceive  the  difadvantages  and  evils  of  this  fpecies  of 
currency,  as  compared  with  a metallic  currency.  Where  the 
commercial  traufaftions  of  a country  are  entirely  carried  on 
in  a metallic  currency,  opinion  has  no  room  for  operation  : 
no  confidence  is  repofed  ; commodities  are  fold,  not  for  what 
may  or  may  not  be  worth  the  value  which  they  reprefent  or 
promife,  but  for  what  poffeffes  abfolute  and  intrinfic  value. 
No  circumftance  will  point  out  and  exemplify  the  difference 
between  a paper  and  a metallic  currency  fo  clearly  and  ftriking- 
ly,  as  the  invafion,  or  dread  of  invaGon,  in  the  countries  in 
which  they  refpeftively  exift.  If  a country,  the  currency  of 
which  confitted  principally  or  entirely  of  paper,  were  aftually 
invaded,  or  threatened  with  invafion  ; or  even,  if  its  internal 
Hate  were  convulfed  or  difturbed,  or  its  finances  confiderably 
difarranged,  its  paper  currency  would  be  immediately  af- 
fefted  : its  value  would  fall,  in  proportion  as  the  confidence 
repofed  in  it  was  diminilhed  : people  would  prefer  metallic 
currency  for  this  ltrong  and  obvious  reafon,  that  whoever 
had  poffeffion  of  the  country,  whatever  change  took  place  in 
its  government,  or  into  whatever  circumftances  of  political 
or  financial  embarraffment  and  confufion  it  was  thrown,  the 
value  of  the  metallic  currency  would  remain  unchanged, 
whereas  the  value  of  the  paper  currency  would  be  fubjeft 
to  conftant  variation,  and  might  probably  be  totally  de- 
llroyed. 

It  is  fometime8  objefted  to  a paper  currency,  that  by  ex- 
changing commodities  for  it,  we  in  faft  get  nothing  valuable, 
whereas  when  we  fell  our  commodities  for  gold  or  filver,  we 
obtain  fomething  of  real  and  intrinfic  value  : but  this  obfer- 
vation  amounts  to  nothing,  provided  the  credit  of  the  paper 
currency  be  good  ; it  is,  indeed,  founded  on  the  erroneous 
idea,  that  when  we  fell  our  commodities,  we  look  for  any 
thing  elfe  in  the  money  which  we  receive,  but  the  certainty 
that  it  will  be  taken  from  us  at  an  undiminifhed  value.  When 
a perfon  fells  a quarter  of  wheat  for  five  pounds,  it  muft 
be  a matter  of  perfeft  indifference  to  him,  whether  he  re- 
ceives five  pounds  in  filver,  or  five  pounds  in  paper,  provided 
he  is  convinced  that  in  the  purchafe  of  what  he  may  want, 
the  latter  will  go  as  far  as  the  former : in  felling  his  wheat 
he  is  never  dilturbed  by  the  idea,  that  five  pounds  in  filver 
have  intrinfic  value,  e.  value  as  metal,  while  the  five  pounds 
in  paper  poffefs  no  intrinfic  value  ; the  power  each  poffeffes 
over  commodities  is  all  he  regards,  and  if  that  power  be  equal, 
their  value,  for  all  the  purpofes  he  qeeds  them  for,  is  equal 
in  his  eftimation. 

It  has  alfo  been  objefted  to  paper  currency,  that  its  ufe 
is  folely  confined  to  tranfaftions  of  domeflic  traffic  ; and 
confequently  that  a country,  which  has  no  other  fpecies  of 
currency,  muft  go  to  a foreign  market  to  purchafe  commo- 
dities at  a great  difadvantage ; the  faft  is  undoubted,  that, 
generally  fpeaking,  a paper  currency  is  without  value  in  a 
foreign  country,  but  the  inference  by  no  means  follows,  that 


on  this  account  foreign  commodities  muft  be  purchafed  by  a 
country  which  poffeffes  only  a paper  currency,  at  a great 
difadvantage.  On  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  a paper  currency, 
the  very  reverfe  muft  be  the  cafe  ; or  to  fpeak  more  correftly, 
the  eftablifhment  of  a paper  currency  fetting  loofe  a portion 
of  the  metallic  currency,  this  may  be  employed  inpurchafing 
a larger  quantity  of  foreign  commodities,  than  the  country 
could  afford  to  purchafe,  while  this  metallic  currency  was 
necefTary  for  the  circulation  of  its  internal  commerce.  But, 
even  after  a paper  currency  is  eftablifhed,  foreign  commodi- 
ties may  be  purchafed  at  an  equally  cheap  rate,  as  they  were 
while  the  currency  was  metallic  ; for  in  the  firft  place,  foreign 
commodities  are  feldom  purchafed  by  the  coin  of  the  country 
purchafing,  but  either  by  bullion,  or  the  interchange  of 
commodities  ; and  fecondly,  while  a bank  note  for  a guinea 
will  exchange  for  a guinea,  it  will  always  command,  indirect- 
ly, the  fame  quantity  of  foreign  commodities,  as  could  be 
purchafed,  if  the  currency  were  entirely  metallic. 

But  the  objection  to  paper  currency,  urged  moil  frequent- 
ly, and  with  the  moft  confidence  in  its  appofitenefs  and 
folidity,  arifes  from  the  extreme  facility  with  which  it  may 
be  increafed ; the  ftrong  temptations  to  increafe  it,  and  the 
evils  to  the  community,  to  which  an  improper  increafe 
muft  give  rife.  The  confideration  of  this  objection  naturally 
leads  us  to  the  fourth  head  of  our  difquifition,  viz.  the  nature 
and  procefs  of  the  checks  to  the  over-iffue  of  bank  paper, 
when  it  is  payable  on  demand. 

It  may  be  proper  firft  to  confider  what  is  meant  by  an 
over-iffue  of  paper  money : the  term  is  too  often  ufed  with- 
out any  clear  and  definite  idea  being  attached  to  it.  When 
the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  whether  metallic,  or 
of  paper,  is  increafed  in  a country,  the  increafe  either 
operates  to  the  produftion  of  a great  quantity  of  commo- 
dities, that  is,  is  ufefully  employed,  or  it  merely  operates 
to  raife  the  prices  of  the  commodities  already  in  existence : 
before,  therefore,  the  addition  of  any  lum  to  the  circulating 
medium  can  be  faid  to  be  an  over-iffue  or  not,  the  effects 
produced  by  it  muft  be  traced  and  afcertained : if  a cor- 
refpondent  addition  to  the  quantity  of  commodities  has 
taken  place,  there  cannot  be  faid  to  be  an  over-iffue  of  cur- 
rency ; but  if  no  fuch  correfpondent  addition  has  taken 
place,  as  the  fum  added  to  the  currency  cannot  be  inaftive 
or  unapplied,  a rife  of  price  muft  take  place,  and  then  an 
over-iffue  may  juftly  be  faid  to  have  occurred.  Thofe  who 
fell  as  well  as  buy,  probably  will  not  be  much  or  long  in- 
jured by  this  rife,  fince  any  addition  to  the  currency  is  not 
long  in  adjufting  itfelf  to  the  various  commodities  in  the 
market,  and  confequently,  if  fome  commodities  are  bought 
dearer,  other  commodities  are  alfo  fold  dearer : but  thofe 
perfons,  whole  whole  property  confifts  in  money,  are  injured, 
when  there  is  an  over-iffue  of  the  currency ; i.  e.  when  an 
addition  to  the  currency  does  not  produce  a correfpondent 
addition  to  the  commodities  in  the  market.  While  the  cur- 
rency is  entirely  metallic,  they  are  in  a great  meafure  guarded 
from  a fudden  or  violent  over-iffue,  and  confequently,  from 
a fudden  or  violent  rife  of  prices,  or  depreciation  of  money, 
their  foie  property  ; fince  before  any  great  addition  can  be 
made  to  the  circulating  medium,  additional  labour  muft  have 
been  beftowed  on  the  mines.  But  where  paper  currency  is 
eftablifhed,  the  cafe  at  firft  fight  feems  different ; the  value 
of  their  property,  i.  e.  money,  is  at  the  mercy  of  all  who 
can  iffue  bank  notes  : if,  however,  we  inveftigate  what  aftually 
takes  place,  where  there  is  a paper  currency  payable  on  de- 
mand, we  fhall  find  that  the  property  of  the  monied  man  is 
guarded  as  effeftually,  though  not  fo  direftly,  as  if  the  cur- 
rency were  metallic.  Let  us  fuppofe  a large  addition  to  be 
made  to  the  paper  currency  of  any  particular  dill ri ft  in  this 
country ; 
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country ; this  addition  operates  either  to  the  rife  of  prices 
folely,  or  to  the  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  commodities ; in 
the  latter  cafe,  the  monied  man  has  no  caufe  to  complain  ; 
there  is  indeed  more  money  in  his  neighbourhood,  but  as 
there  are  alfo  more  goods,  the  value  of  his  money  is  not 
affe&ed.  On  the  other  fuppofition,  that  the  increafe  to  the 
paper  currency  raifes  the  price  of  commodities,  let  us  fee 
what  will  occur  : thofe  commodities,  the  price  of  which  is 
raifed,  will  be  purchafed  in  another  diftrict,  where  they  have 
not  undergone  a fimilar  rife ; but  before  they  can  be  pur- 
chafed, the  local  notes  mud  be  exchanged  for  fuch  as  are 
current  in  the  diftritl  where  the  purchafe  is  to  be  made ; or, 
in  other  words,  fome  part  of  the  over-iifued  notes  will  return 
to  the  bank  which  iffued  them.  This  will  be  a fufficient 
proof  and  warning  to  the  bank,  that  they  have  iffued  more 
notes  than  the  commercial  tranfa&ions  of  the  diftrift  re- 
quired, and  as  on  notes  almoft  immediately  returned,  the 
expence  in  manufadluring  them,  and  their  proportion  of  the 
eftablilhment  muff  far  exceed  the  profit  made  on  them  while 
they  were  in  circulation,  the  bank  will  be  careful  in  future 
not  to  over-iffue  their  notes. 

A procefs  fimilar  in  all  its  fteps,  and  in  its  refult,  will 
take  place,  if  the  bank  of  England,  while  fubjeft  to  be 
called  upon  for  cafh  payments,  ffiould  over-iffue  their  notes : 
the  over-iffued  notes  will  either  fpread  themfelves  over  the 
country,  for  the  purchafe  of  fuch  commodities  as  have  be- 
come cheaper  in  the  country  than  in  London,  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  circulating  medium,  or  they  will  be  returned  to 
the  bank  of  England  for  gold,  wherewith  to  go  to  a foreign 
market. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  property  of  the  monied 
man  is  rather  more  fecure,  and  better  protected  from  depre- 
ciation, in  a country,  the  currency  of  which  cor.fifts  of  paper 
payable  on  demand,  than  in  a country,  the  currency  of 
which  is  entirely  metallic  ; fince,  in  the  former  country,  the 
real  and  well  underltood  intereft  of  thofe  who  iffue  the  paper 
money  muff  lead  them  molt  carefully  to  avoid  any  over- 
iffue  ; whereas  in  a country,  the  currency  of  which  is 
entirely  metallic,  though  no  addition  to  it,  fufficient  to  raife 
the  prices,  can  long  remain  in  it,  yet  it  may  both  remain 
longer,  than  an  over-iffue  of  paper  money,  and  be  repeated 
more  frequently. 

We  now  come  to  the  laft  head,  viz.  the  ftate  of  bank 
paper,  when  not  payable  on  demand,  fo  far  as  regards  its 
over-iffue,  and  its  fuppofed  depreciation  arifing  from  this  or 
other  caufes. 

The  fufpenfion  of  cafh  payments  in  the  bank  of  England, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  forms  a molt  memorable 
era  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fcience  of  political  economy ; and 
the  undiminiffied  confidence  which  after  this  meafure  was, 
and  is  repofed  in  the  bank  of  England  notes,  has  lhaken  to 
the  foundation  many  favourite  theories  in  this  moll  intricate 
and  delicate  fcience.  By  fome  it  is  alleged,  that  the  con- 
fidence in  bank  of  England  paper  remained  the  fame,  even 
after  the  fufpenfion  of  caffi  payments,  becaufe  there  was  a 
general  and  well-founded  belief,  that  the  bank  wa6  able  to 
pay  all  its  notes  in  fpecie ; but  fomething  more  than  mere 
ability  would  feem  neceffary  to  infpire  or  continue  confi- 
dence. Of  what  moment  is  it  to  the  holder  of  a bank  of 
England  note,  to  be  told  that  the  bank  can  pay  it  in  fpecie, 
if  he  knows  that  they  will  not,  and  that  he  cannot  compel 
them  ? By  others  it  was  argued,  that  the  confidence  was 
itill  continued,  becaufe  it  was  expected,  that  in  a ffiort  time 
caffi  payments  would  be  refumed  ; this  coniideration  might 
have  operated  on  fome  perfons,  at  the  time  of  the  impofing 
the  reftridlion,  but  now  it  can  have  no  weight,  as  the  ex- 
pectation that  caffi  payments  will  loon  be  refumed,  mult  be 


utterly  baniffied  from  the  mind  of  every  man ; and  yet  no 
diminution  of  confidence  has  taken  place.  The  continued 
confidence,  without  diminution,  in  the  bank  of  England 
paper,  after  they  were  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  pay  in 
caffi,  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  following  circumftances ; 
all  the  principal  merchants,  and  government  itfelf,  declared 
their  willingnefs  to  receive  bank  paper  as  before ; the  mafs 
of  the  nation  were  content  with  this,  for,  as  has  been  re- 
marked under  the  article  Money,  though  intrinfic  value  is 
indifpenfibly  neceffary,  at  firil  to  give  circulation,  yet,  in 
procefs  of  time,  that  circumftance  is  never  adverted  to,  ex- 
cept by  th*fe  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  watch  the  variations  in 
the  value  of  the  metals  of  which  the  money  is  formed.  The 
nation  at  large  knew,  that  the  bank  would  no  longer  pay  in 
caffi,  but  they  alfo  knew,  that  bank  of  England  paper, 
though  thus  deprived  of  its  intrinfic  value,  would  be  re- 
ceived the  fame  as  before  by  all  thofe  to  whom  their  prin- 
cipal or  molt  common  payments  were  to  be  made : as,  there- 
fore, the  bank  of  England  paper  ftill  retained  the  character  and 
ufes  of  money,  the  alteration  in  its  intrinfic  value  was  not 
adverted  to. 

With  refpeft  to  the  danger  of  over-iffue,  when  caffi  pay- 
ments are  fufpended,  it  is  argued,  that  it  is  merely  chimeri- 
cal ; fince  no  one  will  pay  intereft  to  the  bank  for  money, 
from  which  he  does  not  expeft  to  derive  more  profit  than 
the  intereft  he  pays ; and  confequently,  as  all  iffues  are 
made  for  commercial  purpofes,  they  will  not  be  carried  to 
a greater  extent  than  the  ftate  of  commerce  requires.  But 
it  may  be  very  true,  that  there  are  no  iffues,  but  what  the 
ftate  of  commerce  requires,  and  what  will  produce,  or  are 
expedted  to  produce  a profit  to  the  borrower;  and  yet  there 
may  be  an  over-iffue  of  bank  paper  ; or,  in  other  words,  an 
iffue,  that  will  raife  the  price  of  commodities ; fince,  in 
many  inftances,  the  profit  expected  by  the  borrower,  may 
arife  from  this  increafe  of  prices.  Let  us  fuppofe  a mer- 
chant wiffies  to  buy  largely  cotton,  corn,  or  any  ether 
commodity,  and  for  this  purpofe  gets  his  bills  difeounted 
at  the  bank  of  England : his  fpeculations  fucceed,  and  he 
makes  a large  profit ; in  this  cafe,  the  price  of  the  cotton 
or  corn  is  neceffarily  increafed  by  the  greater  fum  brought 
into  the  market  for  the  purchafe  of  it,  by  means  of  the 
difeount  afforded  by  the  bank  of  England  : there  is  a real 
commercial  tranfadlion ; and  yet,  as  there  is  no  increafe  in 
the  quantity  of  commodities,  but  a mere  transfer,  the  bank 
notes  iffued  for  this  purpofe  ought  to  be  confidered  an  over- 
iffue,  that  is  prejudicial  to  the  property  of  the  monied  man, 
though  advantageous  to  the  bank  and  the  merchant. 

It  is  evident  that  pjfper  money,  when  not  payable  in  caffi 
on  demand,  mull  be  more  liable  to  depreciation  from  any 
doubt  refpedling  the  fecurity  of  the  country,  than  if  it 
could  be  converted  into  caffi  at  pleafure ; but  how  far  it  is 
liable  to  depreciation  from  other  caufes,  is  a queftion  on 
which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  If,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  (hew,  there  may  be  an  over-iffue,  e.  fuch 
an  iffue  as  will  raife  the  price  of  commodities,  the  price 
of  gold  and  fiiver  bullion  mull  rife  as  well  as  all  other  com- 
modities ; but  wrhen  the  bullion  price' of  the  metals  rifes 
above  the  mint  price,  the  coin  will  foon  be  regarded  only  as 
a commodity,  and  will  in  fpite  of  all  laws  and  penalties  be 
bought  and  fold  as  fuch.  When  a difference  in  the  eftimated 
value  of  paper  currency  and  metallic  currency  takes  place, 
from  whatever  caufes  it  may  arife,  one  of  two  effedls  mull 
follow  ; either  the  paper  currency  and  the  metallic  currency 
will  be  equally  current,  each  at  its  refpeftive  value  ; or  the 
metallic  currency,  being  regarded  folely  as  a commodity, 
will  difappear.  Where  depreciation  has  occurred  from  want 
of  confidence,  it  has  generally  happened,  that  the  paper  and 
metallic 
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metallic  currency  have  circulated  together,  each  at  its  own 
value  ; but  where  depreciation  has  taken  place,  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  paper,  from  a diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  or  from  an  increafed  de- 
mand for  them,  it  has  generally  happened,  that  the  metallic 
currency,  being  regarded  folely  as  a commodity,  has  dis- 
appeared. Thefe  two  different  effefts  may  eafily  be  ac- 
counted for ; a rife  in  the  price  of  bullion,  occasioned  by 
an  over-iffue  of  paper,  by  a diminifhed  fupply  of  bullion, 
or  by  an  increafed  demand  for  it,  is  only  known  to,  and 
afted  upon  by,  comparatively  a few  people  ; the  great  mafs 
of  the  nation,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  in  receiving  or 
paying  money,  do  not  advert  in  the  flighted  degree  to  the 
character  or  value  of  the  money  as  bullion,  but  folely  to 
its  character  and  value  as  a means  of  interchanging  commo- 
dities; the  variations  in  its  bullion  value,  therefore,  are  un- 
heeded both  in  their  payments  and  receipts  ; they  are*  how- 
ever, conftantly  and  carefully  watched  by  all  whofe  bufinefs 
confifts  in  dealing  in  bullion,  and  as  foon  as  the  bullion  value 
of  coin  exceeds  its  mint  value,  it  difappears  from  circulation 
by  their  means.  The  cafe  is  widely  different,  when  there  is 
any  alarm  refpe&ing  the  credit  of  the  paper  currency ; in 
this  all  are  immediately  and  deeply  concerhed ; all  are  eager 
to  exchange  it  for  the  precious  metals,  and  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  as  the  precious  metals,  in  their  chara&er  of  coin, 
can  thus  be  exchanged  for  as  much  paper  as  they  could  com- 
mand as  bullion,  there  is  no  temptation  to  withdraw  them 
from  circulation.  It  is  not  juft,  therefore,  to  infer,  that  the 
paper  currency  of  a country  is  not  depreciated,  becaufe  two 
prices  do  not  exift,  if  the  other  effeft  of  depreciation,  viz. 
the  difappearance  of  the  precious  metals,  has  taken  place  ; 
each  circumftance  marks  depreciation,  but  of  a different 
kind,  and  arifing  from  different  caufes.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  fair  to  infer,  that  where  the  credit  of  the  paper 
currency,  or  in  other  words,  a difference  of  value  between 
the  paper  currency  and  the  coin  it  promifes  to  pay,  may 
arife,  like  a difference  of  value  between  any  other  two  com- 
modities, from  the  quantity  of  the  one  being  increafed,  or 
the  demand  for  it  being  diminifhed,  or  from  the  quantity  of 
the  other  being  diminifhed,  or  the  demand  for  it  being  in- 
creafed. 

Paper  Office,  (in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,)  is  an  ancient 
office,  where  all  the  public  writings,  matters  of  ftate  and 
council,  proclamations,  letters,  intelligences,  negociations 
of  the  king’s  minifters  abroad,  and  generally  all  the  papers 
and  difpatches  that  pafs  through  the  offices  of  the  fecretaries 
of  ftate,  are  lodged,  and  difpofed  in  the  way  of  library. 
It  was  chiefly  from  this  noble  repofitory  that  bifhop  Burnet 
had  materials  for  his  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation. 

Paper  Portraits  and  PiSures.  One  Elizabeth  Pyberg, 
who  lived  at  the  Hague  in  1699,  cut  in  paper  not  only 
towns,  as  Loo  and  Houuflerdyke,  but  even  faces  to  an  ex- 
treme likenefs.  Mr.  Eliys  affures  us,  fhe  did  king  William 
and  queen  Mary  better  than  any  limner  he  had  ever  feen, 
and  refufed  1000  guilders  for  the  pieces  ; which  were  fo 
curious,  that  he  could  not  believe  the  queen’s  drapery  not 
to  be  point  t ill  he  had  moft  accurately  examined  it.  Vide 
Phil.  Tranf.  N=  286,  p.  1418. 

Paper,  Stamped.  See  Stamp. 

Papers,  a term  ufed  for  writings,  efpecially  thofe  re- 
lating to  a man’s  eftatc,  property,  dealings,  or  the  like.  In 
which  fenfe,  papers  include  books  of  accounts,  invoices, 
and  orders ; alfo  deed®,  bonds,  charters,  and  the  like. 

Papers  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  manufeript  books. 

Papers  is  more  particularly  ufed  of  late  days  for  gazettes, 
journals,  and  other  public  news-writings. 

We  have  daily  papers,  weekly  papers,  morning  papers, 
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evening  papers,  oecafional  papers,  political  papers,  literary 
papers,  papers  of  entertainment,  &c. 

PAPETTO,  in  Commerce,  a fmall  filver  coin  of  Rome, 
valued  at  two  paoli.  The  papetto  of  1775,  weighs  3 dwt. 
8^  gr.,  contains  in  pure  filver  72.8  gr.,  and  is  valued  at  io£  d. 
fterling. 

PAPHIS,  in  Ichthyology , a name  by  which  fome  have 
called  the  gar-fifh.  See  Esox  Belone. 

PAPHLAGONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a province  of 
Afia  Minor,  fituated  on  the  Euxine  fea,  between  Bithynia 
to  the  W.,  and  the  gulf  Amifenus  towards  the  E. ; to  the 
S.  was  Galatia.  When  other  divifions  were  introduced, 
fuch  as  the  province  of  the  Hellefpont,  &c.  the  name  of 
Paphlagonia  difappeared.  On  the  northern  coaft  it  had  a 
confiderable  promontory,  that  of  Carambis  (Kerempi.)  The 
river  Parthenius  ferved  for  a confiderable  time  as  a boundary 
between  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia.  Towards  the  E.  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys  ferved  as  a limit  to  Paphlagonia  on  that 
fide.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  were  the  Heneti  or 
Veneti,  regarded  as  the  progenitors  of  thofe  who  afterwards 
paffed  over  into  Italy  ; they  occupied  the  parts  towards  the 
N.  In  the  centre  of  Paphlagonia  was  a country  called  Do- 
manitis,  which  included  a confiderable  town  under  the  name 
of  Germanicopolis  (Kaftamoni  ) This  country  was  bordered 
on  the  S.  by  a chain  of  mountains  called  Olgaffys  (mount 
Etkas.)  In  the  country  called  Blacua,  S.  of  thefe  moun- 
tains, was  Docea  (Toufieh),  and  towards  the  E.  Pofnpeio- 
polis. 

PAPHOS,  ( Bafo  or  Bafa,)'  a town  of  the  ifiand  of 
Cyprus  towards  the  W.,  at  the  bottom  of  a fmall  creek, 
terminated  by  the  promontory  Zephyrium.  In  this  town 
was  a very  ancient  temple  of  Venus,  whence  her  appellation 
“ Paphian.”  Of  its  origin  there  have  been  many  conjec- 
tures. Tacitus  pretends,  that  it  was  built  by  Aerias,  and 
that  the  goddefs,  having  conceived  in  the  midft  of  the  waves, 
was  landed  in  this  place.  He  adds,  that  every  one  offered 
any  viftims  according  to  his  pleafure,  but  the  moft  feleft 
were  males.  It  was  prohibited  to  fpill  any  blood  on  her 
altar.  Paufanias  relates,  that  the  Arcadians,  in  returning 
irom  the  war  of  Troy,  were  call:  by  a tempeft  on  the  ifle  of 
Cyprus.  Agapenor,  their  chief,  founded  a cblony  at  Pa- 
phos, and  there  erected  a temple  in  honour  of  Venus. 

In  this  temple  was  ap  oracle,  which  was  confulted  by 
Titus,  in  his  way  to  compliment  Galba  upon  his  elevation  to 
the  empire.  When  Cato  wa6  lent  to  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  he 
was  affured  by  Ptolemy,  that  if  he  retired  without  oppofi- 
tion,  he  fhould  want  neither  money  nor  honour,  and  that 
the  Roman  people  would  confer  upon  him  the  profitable 
and  honourable  poll  of  chief  prieft  of  Venus.  The  firft 
town  that  bore  the  name  of  Paphos  was  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  ; the  fecond  was  on  the  fea-coaft. 

PAPIA,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Micheli,  to  what 
he  fuppofed  a new  genus,  in  honour  of  Jofeph  del  Papa, 
phyfician  to  feveral  of  the  Tufcan  princes  of  the  Medici 
family,  whom  he  celebrates  for  his  various  learning,  elo- 
quence, virtue,  and  affability,  as  well  as  his  zeal  in  pro- 
moting the  ttudies  of  Medicine  and  Botany.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  this  gentleman  might  be,  the  plant  confecrated  to 
immortalize  them,  after  having  been  named  Qrvala  by  L;n- 
rixus,  is  now  confidered  as  the  very  fame  plant  with  his 
Lamium  Orvala  ; fee  that  article. 

PAPIAN-PopvEAN  Law,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  was 
enabled  by  the  confuls  M.  Papius  M stilus,  and  Q.  Popieus 
Secundus.  This  law  obliged  all  men  to  marry  at  a certain 
age,  eftablifhed  great  exemptions  and  privileges  in  favour  of 
thofe  that  had  children,  and  laid  heavy  fines  on  all  who, 
after  a certain  age,  continued  fmgle.  It  was  sifo  called  the 
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Julian  law,  becaufe  it  had  been  publifhed  by  the  order  of 
Auguftus,  who  was  of  the  Julian  family.  The  feverity  of 
this  law  was  mitigated  by  Tiberius. 

PAPIAS,  in  Biography , bifhop  of  Hierapolis,  a city  of 
Phrygia,  who  flourifhcd  in  the  early  part  of  the  fecond  cen- 
tury. He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  a martyr;  and  the  author 
of  the  “Alexandrian  Chronicle”  affirm?,  that  he  fuffered  at 
Pergamos,  /during  the  fevere  perfecution  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  As  thefe  fafts  are  not  noticed  by  Eufe- 
bius  or  Jerome,  Lardner  does  not  think  them  entitled  to 
much  credit.  Irenaeirs  fpeaks  of  him  as  a hearer  of  John, 
and  a companion  of  Polycarp  ; the  John  here  mentioned  is 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  apoftle  of  that  name,  but  Eufe- 
bius  obfervcs,  that  “ Papias  does  not  fay  that  he  heard  or 
faw  any  of  the  apollles,  but  only  that  he  received  the  things 
concerning  the  faith  from  thofe  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  them,  that  he  received  the  apollles’  fayings  from  thofe 
who  conyerfed  with  them,  and  that  he  was  a hearer  of 
Ariftion,  and  John  the  Prefbyter.”  Eufebius  and  Jerome 
efteemed  him  as  a good  man,  but  extremely  credulous,  and 
of  very  (hallow  abilities,  who  delighted  much  in  hearing  and 
telling  (lories,  and  relating  miracles,  which  he  learned  from 
tradition.  But  Dt.  Lardner  fays,  “ I efteem  the  teftimony 
very  valuable,  which  he  has  given  to  the  gofpels  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Johq.  If  Papias  had  been  a wifer  man,  he  had 
left  us  a confirmation  of  many  more  books  of  the  New 
Teftament.”  Papias  was  the  firft  perfon  who  propagated 
the  famous  notion  concerning  a Millennium,  or  perfonal  reign 
of  Jefus  Chrift  upon  earth  for  a thoufand  years  after  the 
refurre&ion,  when  he  believed  the  eleCt  fhculd  be  gathered 
together  at  Jerufalem,  and  enjoy  all  the  felicity  imaginable 
during  that  period.  He  was  author  of  five  books,  entitled 
“ An  Explication  of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord,”  of  which 
only  a few  fragments  are  preferved  in  the  works  of  Irenaeus 
and  Eufebius.  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  edit.  1788. 

PAPIER  Maciie'  is  made  of  cuttings  of  white  or 
brown  paper,  boiled  in  water,  and  beaten  in  a mortar,  till 
they  are  reduced  into  a kind  of  pafte,  and  then  boiled  with 
a folution  of  gum  arabic  or  of  fize,  to  give  tenacity  to  the 
pafte,  which  is  afterwards  formed  into  different  toys,  and 
by  preffing  it  into  oiled  moulds  either  of  wood  or  of  plafter 
of  Paris.  When  dry,  it  is  done  over  with  a mixture  of  fize 
and  lamp-black,  and  afterwards  varnifhed.  See  Gilding, 
Japanning,  and  Varnish. 

PAPIGOHAVEN,  in  Geography , a bay  on  the  E. 
coaft  of  Scotland,  and  county  of  Caithnefs ; one  mile  N.  of 
Wick. 

PAPILIO,  the  Butterfly,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of 
infedls  of  the  order  Lepidoptera.  The  generic  chara&er  is, 
antennas  thickening  towards  the  extremity,  commonly  ter- 
minating in  a knob  or  clavated  tip  ; wings,  when  fitting, 
ereCt  and  meeting  upwards.  They  fly  in  the  day-time. 

The  prodigious  number  of  fpecies  of  this  numerous  and 
beautiful  tribe  has  made  it  neceffary  to  divide  the  whole  into 
feftions,  inftituted  from  the  habit  or  general  appearance, 
and,  in  fome  degree,  from  the  diftribution  of  the  colour  of 
the  wings.  “ This  divifion  of  the  genus  is,”  fays  the  late 
excellent  naturalift,  Dr.  Shaw,  to  whofe  labours  we  have 
frequently  been  indebted,  “ conducted  by  Linnaeus  in  a pe- 
culiarly elegant  and  iriftrudtive  manner;  being  an  attempt 
to  combine,  in  fome  degree,  natural  and  civil  hiftory,  by 
attaching  the  memory  of  fome  illuftrious  ancient  name  to  an 
infedt  of  a particular  caft.” 

The  firft  Linnaean  divifion  confifts  of  Equitet,  which  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  fhape  of  their  upper  wings : thefe  are 
longer,  if  meafured  from  their  pofterior  angle  to  their  an- 
terior extremity,  than  f/om  the  fame  point  to  the  bafe. 


Some  of  this  divifion  have  filiform  or  fharpeoed  antennae,  in 
which  they  refemble  moths,  but  may  commonly  be  diftin- 
guifhed by  their  habit  or  general  (hape.  The  Equites  are 
denominated  Troes  or  Trojans,  diftinguifhed  by  having  red 
or  blood-coloured  fpots  or  patches  on  etfch  fide  their  brealls  ; 
or  Achivi,  Greeks,  without  red  marks  on  the  breaft,  of 
gayer  colours,  in  general,  than  the  former,  and  frequently 
having  an  eye-fhaped  fpot  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  lower 
wings. 

The  fecond  divifion  confifts  of  Heliconii , which  are  diftin- 
guifhed by  wings  that  are  narrow  and  entire,  frequently 
naked  or  femi-tranfparent ; the  upper  ones  are  oblong,  the 
lower  ones  very  fhort. 

The  third  divifion  confifts  of  the  Danas,  fo  called  from 
the  fons  and  daughters  of  Danaus.  They  are  divided  into 
Danai  candidi,  which  have  whitifh  wings ; and  Danai  fef- 
tivi,  dn  which  the  ground-colour  is  never  white,  and  the 
wings  are  variegated. 

The  fourth  divifion  confifts  of  the  Nymphales,  diftin- 
guifhed by  the  edges  of  the  wings  being  fcoiloped  or  in- 
dented. It  is  fubdivided  into  the  Nynphaks  gemmati , in 
which  the  wings  are  marked  with  eye-fhaped  fpots;  and 
Nymphales  phalerati , in  which  the  wings  are  without  thofe 
fpots. 

The  fifth  divifion  contains  the  Piebeii.  Thefe  are  com- 
monly fmaller  than  the  preceding  kinds  of  butterflies,  and 
are  fubdivided  into  Rura/es  and  Urbicola : the  wings  of  the 
former  are  marked  with  obfeure  foots ; thofe  of  the  lattei 
have  for  the  mofl  part  tranfparent  fpots. 

The  above  diftribution,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  is  not  entirely 
accurate ; the  taflc  of  arrangement,  though  apparently  very 
trifling,  i3  really  extremely  difficult.  The  blood-coloured 
fpots,  mentioned  by  Linnteus  as  charaCteri flics  of  the  Tro- 
jans, are  not  always  found ; and  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
wings  in  the  Achivi  is  not  always  marked  with  an  eye- 
fhaped  fpot.  The  fureft  method,  therefore,  is  to  ennfider 
fuch  of  the  Equites  as  are  of  a dark  cr  mourning  colour,  as 
belonging  to  the  Troes,  and  thofe  of  gayer  or  livelier  ones 
to  the  Achivi.  The  under  wings  in  fome  of  the  Heiiconii 
are  (lightly  indented,  and  might  perhaps  as  well  have  been 
referred  to  the  Nymphales  phalerati ; the  under  wings  of 
the  Danai  feftivi  are  alfo  often  indented  ; and  the  family  of 
the  Piebeii  is  alfo  very  inaccurate,  many  of  th  fe  infefts 
having  characters  which  would  more  properly  entitle  them 
to  a place  in  fome  of  the  other  divifions. 

The  larvse  of  butterflies  are  univerfally  and  emphatically 
known  by  the  name  of  caterpillars,  and  are  extremely 
various  in  their  forms  and  colours ; fome  being  fmooth, 
others  befet  with  either  fimple  or  ramified  fptnes,  and  fome, 
efpecially  thofe  belonging  to  the  divifion  Equites,  are  ob- 
ferved  to  protrude  from  their  front,  when  dillurbed,  a pair 
of  fhort  feelers,  fomewhat  analogous  to  thofe  of  a fnail. 
(See  Entomology.)  In  our  account  of  the  fpecies,  we 
(hall  give,  in  general,  little  more  than  the  name,  fpecific 
character,  and  native  place  where  it  is  known. 

Species. 

Equites.  Trojans. 

£aris.  Wings  tailed,  that  is,  furnifhed  with  a pair  of 
lengthened  procefTes,  black  ; the  lower  ones  with  a large 
blue  fpot  and  purple  eye,  and  feven  lunules  beneath.  It  is 
found  in  China,  and  other  part-  of  Alia. 

Bianor.  Wings  tailed,  black,  bo  h furfaces  nearly  of 
the  fame  colour ; the  lower  ones  with  five  rufous  lunules. 
It  inhabits  China,  and  has  five  red  ‘crefcents  on  the  lower 
wings. 


Helenus. 


PAPILIO. 


Helenus.  Wings  tailed,  black  ; the  lower  ones  with  a 
white  fpot  and  double  purple  lunule.  Found  in  Afia. 

Theseus.  Wings  tailed,  brown,  both  furfaces  of  the 
fame  colour ; the  lower  pair  with  nine  red  lunules,  dotted 
with  white.  It  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra. 

Polytes.  Wing3  tailed,  black,  both  furfaces  of  the 
fame  colour ; the  upper  ones  with  a band  compofed  of  five 
white  fpots  and  red  lunules.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Afia. 

Mutius.  Wings  tailed,  black ; the  upper  ones  with  a 
white  band ; lower  ones  with  a band  of  five  red  fpots  and 
lunules.  * It  is  found  in  the  ifland  Tranquebar.  It  is 
thought  to  be  a variety  of  the  laft. 

Hector.  Wings  tailed,  black,  both  furfaces  of  the 
fame  colour ; the  upper  pair  with  an  uninterrupted  white 
band ; lower  ones  with  numerous  crimfon  fpots.  The 
thorax  is  red  on  each  fide.  It  is  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  feeds  on  the  Ariftolochia  or  Birthwort. 

Ascanius.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  a common  white 
band,  both  furfaces  alike ; the  lower  ones  clouded  red.  It 
inhabits  Brafil. 

An  tenor.  This  is  a very  large  fpecies,  meafuring  fix 
inches  and  a half  in  extent  of  wings.  Its  colour  is  black, 
with  numerous  cream-coloured  fpots  and  patches;  and  the 
under  wings,  which  are  tailed,  are  edged  with  a row  of  red 
jcrefcent-fhaped  fpots.  It  is  a native  of  India. 

Troilus.  Wings  tailed,  black;  the  upper  ones  with 
pale  marginal  fpots ; lower  ones  with  pale  fpots  above,  and 
fulvous  ones  beneath.  Found  in  North  America. 

Ilioneus.  Wings  tailed,  black;  the  lower  ones  with  a 
blueifh  border,  fulvous  at  the  angle  of  the  tail,  with  red 
fpots  beneath.  It  inhabits  Georgia. 

Glaucus.  Wings  tailed,  brown  ; the  lower  ones  blue- 
black,  fulvous  at  the  angle  of  the  tail,  with  yellow  lunules 
beneath.  It  inhabits  America. 

Palinurus.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  green-gold 
fpecks,  and  a common  blue-green  band.  It  is  found  at 
Tranquebar. 

Crinis.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  green-gold  fpecks, 
and  a common  blue-green  band ; the  lower  ones  beneath 
with  green,  blue,  and  cinereous  lunules.  It  is  found  in 
Africa. 

Deiphobus.  Wings  tailed,  black,  the  bafe  beneath 
fpotted  with  red  ; the  lower  ones  with  feven  red  and  almoft 
angular  fpots.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  Afia. 

Peleus.  Wings  tailed,  black ; the  upper  ones  with  a 
white  band  ; the  lower  pair  with  white  marginal  lunules,  and 
two  red  dots.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Asterias.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  two  macular 
band# ; angle  of  the  tail  fulvous,  with  a deep  black  dot. 
Found  in  America. 

Phorbanta.  Wings  tailed,  black,  fpotted  with  blue ; 
lower  ones  with  an  interrupted  white  band  beneath.  Found 
in  the  ifland  of  Cayenne. 

Philenor.  Wings  tailed,  black ; the  lower  ones  with 
a greenifh  glofs,  and  feven  eye-like  fpots  beneath.  It  in- 
habits America. 

Cyrus.  Wings  tailed,  black,  the  margin  fpotted  with 
white;  lower  ones  with  a white  macular  band,  and  marked 
beneath  with  feven  red  lunules.  A fpecimen  is  preferved  in 
the  Bntifh  Mufeum. 

Pammon.  Wings  tailed,  black,  both  furfaces  of  the 
fame  colour ; the  margin  is  fpotted  with  white  ; lower  ones 
with  feven  white  fpots. 

Asius.  Wings  tailed,  biack,  with  a common  white 
band ; lower  ones  fpotted  with  red  beneath,  at  the  bafe,  and 
tip.  Found  in  South  America. 

Acamus.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  brown,  both  furfaces 


of  the  fame  colour ; upper  ones  with  a yellow  band ; lower 
ones  with  red,  blue,  and  yellow  lunules.  Found  in  Ja- 
maica. 

Laodochus.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  black  ; the  upper 
pair  with  an  abbreviated  yellow  band ; lower  ones  with 
rufous,  blue,  and  white  lunules  beneath.  It  inhabits 
Brafil. 

Achates.  Wings  tailed,  black,  rufous  at  the  bafe, 
both  furfaces  nearly  of  the  fame  colour ; the  lower  ones  with  a 
white  fpot  divided  into  eight  parts.  It  is  found  in  China. 
There  is  a variety  of  this  fpecies  named  Papilio  Alcenor , with 
brown  wings,  black  at  the  bafe;  the  upper  ones  with  a 
rufous  fpot ; lower  ones  with  white  fpots. 

Lysander.  Wings  tailed,  black ; upper  pair  with  a 
white  ftreak ; lower  ones  with  a white  fpot  in  the  middle, 
and  red  lunules.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Polydorus.  Wings  tailed,  both  furfaces  alike,  black  ; 
lower  ones  with  a fix-cleft  fpot  at  the  future,  and  feven  red 
lunules.  It  inhabits  India. 

Coon.  Wings  tailed,  both  furfaces  alike;  upper  ones 
brown  ; lower  ones  black,  fpotted  with  white  at  the  bafe, 
and  a double  yellow  fpot  at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  It  in- 
habits China. 

Antiphus.  Wings  tailed,  black,  both  furfaces  of  the 
fame  colour ; the  lower  ones  with  feven  red  lunules.  It  re- 
fembles  the  Polydorus,  and  is  found  in  India. 

Dardanus.  Wings  tailed ; the  upper  pair  with  a green 
round  fpot ; lower  ones  with  a red  palmate  fpot.  It  is 
found  in  Brafil. 

Tros.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  black,  both  furfaces 
alike ; upper  ones  with  an  abbreviated  white  band ; lower 
ones  with  a macular  red  one.  It  is  found  in  Brafil. 

Antimachus.  Wings  indented,  elongated,  black  ; up- 
per ones  with  fubradiate  fulvous  fpots ; lower  ones  with  a 
radiate  rufous  dillc  fpeckled  with  black.  It  is  found  in 
Africa. 

Priamus.  Wings  indented,  filky ; upper  pair  above 
green,  with  a black  diflc  and  edge ; lower  ones  with  from 
four  to  fix  black  fpots.  This,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  fhould  take 
the  lead,  not  only  from  the  correfponding  dignity  of  the 
name,  but  from  the  exquifite  appearance  of  the  animal  itfelf, 
which  Linnaeus  confidered  as  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  whole 
papilionaceous  tribe.  It  meafures  more  than  fix  inches  from 
wing’s  end  to  wing’s  end  ; the  upper  wings  are  velvet-black, 
with  a broad  band  of  the  moft  beautiful  grafs-green,  and  of 
a fatiny  luftre,  drawn  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  tip,  and 
another  on  the  lower  part  of  the  wing,  following  the  ftiape 
of  that  part,  and  of  a fomewhat  undulating  appearance  as  it 
approaches  the  tip  ; the  lower  wings  are  of  the  fame  green 
colour,  edged  with  velvet-black,  and  marked  by  four  l'pots 
of  that  colour,  while  at  the  upper  part  of  each,  or  at  the 
part  where  the  upper  wings  lap  over,  is  a fquarilh  orange- 
coloured  fpot ; the  thorax  is  b>ack,  with  fprinkhugs  of 
lucid  green  in  the  middle ; and  the  abdomen  is  of  a bright 
yellow  or  gold  colour.  On  the  under  fide  of  the  animal  the 
diftnbution  of  colours  is  fomewhat  different,  the  green  being 
difpofed  in  central  patches  on  the  upper  wings,  and  the 
lower  being  marked  by  more  numerous  black  as  w'ell  as 
orange  fpots.  It  is  a very  rare  infeft,  and  is  a native  of  the 
ifland  of  Amboyna. 

Amphrisius.  Wings  indented,  black,  both  furfaces 
alike ; upper  ones  with  yellow  fpots ; lower  ones  with  a 
ye  low  diflc. 

Remus.  Wings  indented,  black,  both  furfaces  nearly 
alike  ; lower  ones  with  yellow  marginal  fpots  on  each  fide. 

It  inhabits  Amboyna. 

Laomedon.  Wings  indented  ; upper  pair  brown^  loyvef 
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ones  black,  with  a double  rufous  fpot  at  the  angle  of  the 
tail.  It  inhabits  China. 

Memnon.  Wings  indented  ; all  of  them  marked  be- 
ncath  with  rufous  at  the  bafe.  It  inhabits  China. 

Astyanax.  Wings  indented,  black,  both  furfaces  of 
the  fame  colour  ; the  upper  ones  with  a ftriate  whife  band, 
including  a fmaller  one,  lower  ones  fpotted  with  black.  It 
is  found  in  India. 

Protenor.  Wings  indented,  black  ; the  lower  ones 
beneath  with  an  irregular  red  fpot  at  the  angle  of  the  tail. 
It  is  found  in  Surinam. 

Agenor.  Wings  indented,  black,  fanguineous  at  the 
bafe  i lower  ones  white  on  the  difle,  with  black  fpots.  It 
is  found  in  China. 

Anchises.  Wings  indented,  black,  both  furfaces  alike  ; 
lower  ones  with  feven  ovate  fcarlet  fpots. 

Sarpedon.  This  is  a highly  elegant  fpecies  ; the  wings 
are  of  a lengthened  fhape,  and  the  lower  pair  are  ilretched 
downwards  into  a pointed  procefs ; the  whole  animal  is 
black,  with  a broad,  interrupted,  fea-green  ftripe,  or  band, 
palling  through  all  the  wings  ; on  the  lower  part  is  alfo  a 
border  of  crefcent-fhaped  green  fpots. 

Polydamas.  Wings  indented,  black,  bronzed  with  a 
fpotted  yellow  band ; the  lower  ones  with  flexuous  red 
lunules  beneath.  This  is  found  on  the  Ariftolochia  an- 
guicida. 

Androgeus.  Wings  indented,  black,  bronzed ; the 
lower  pair  beneath  with  red,  blue,  and  yellow  lunules. 
It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Peranthus.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  black ; above  green 
at  the  bafe,  beneath  pale  at  the  tip,  lower  ones  with  feven 
fulvous  lunules.  It  is  found  in  China. 

Amphimedon.  Wings  indented,  brown,  both  furfaces 
alike  ; upper  ones  radiate  with  white,  lower  ones  with  a 
five-cleft  red  fpot,  and  red  lunules.  It  inhabits  Amboyna. 

Zacynthus.  Wings  indented,  black ; the  upper  ones 
with  a green-white  fpot,  lower  ones  with  a palmate  red  one. 
It  inhabits  Brafil. 

Dimas.  Wings  indented,  black,  both  furfaces  alike  ; 
the  upper  wings  with  a white  fpot  divided  by  the  veins ; 
lower  ones  with  a palmate  red  fpot.  This  alfo  is  a native 
of  Brafil. 

Idjeus.  Wings  indented,  black  ; upper  pair  with  an 
abbreviated  yellow  band  ; lower  ones  with  a palmate  red 
fpot  and  dots.  Found  at  Madras. 

Vertumnus.  Wings  indented,  black;  upper  pair  with 
a round  green  fpot  in  the  middle  ; lower  ones  with  a pal- 
mate fanguineous  fpot.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

./Eneas.  Wings  indented,  black  ; upper  pair  with  a 
green  fpot  above ; lower  ones  with  a red  palmate  fpot. 
It  is  found  in  India. 

Ilus.  Wings  indented,  black  ; upper  pair  with  a white 
fpot,  lower  ones  beneath  with  red  dots  at  the  bafe  and  angle 
of  the  tail.  This  is  an  American  infed. 

Iphidamus.  Wings  indented,  black,  both  furfaces 
uniform  ; upper  pair  with  an  abbreviated  white  band  ; lower 
ones  with  a broad  red  one. 

Belus.  Wings  indented,  greenifh ; lower  pair  rather 
fiale  at  the  inner  margin,  beneath  brown,  with  red  lunules. 
K inhabits  Surinam. 

Pompeius.  Wings  indented,  black,  both  furfaces  uni- 
form ; lower  pair  with  red  fpots.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Polymnestor.  Wings  indented,  black,  both  furfaces 
nearly  of  the  fame  colour  ; lower  pair  blueilh  towards  the  tip, 
and  fpotted  with  black  and  white.  Found  in  divers  parts 
ot  Afia. 

Pahthous.  Wings  indented,  black,  both  furfaces  uni- 


form ; upper  pair  fpotted  with  white,  lower  ones  with  white 
fpots,  including  fome  black  ones  It  is  found  in  India. 
There  is  a variety  in  which  the  upper  wings  are  clouded  ; 
lower  ones  with  yellow  fpots. 

Pandarus.  Wings  flightly  indented,  both  furfaces 
nearly  alike,  blackifh,  fpotted  with  white ; lower  pair 
yellow,  with  feven  black  eyes  ; the  pupil  blue.  It  inhabits 
India. 

Astenous.  Wings  indented,  black,  both  furfaces  of  the 
fame  colour  ; upper  pair  with  a radiate  white  fpot ; lower 
ones  yellow  on  the  difk.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Helena.  Wings  indented,  black,  both  furfaces  alike  ; 
common  difle  of  the  fecond  pair  of  a brilliant  gold-colour. 
It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Heliacor.  Wings  indented,  black,  both  furfaces  -alike  ; 
difle  of  the  lower  ones  yellow,  dotted  with  black.  It  in- 
habits India. 

Eurypylus.  Wings  indented,  black,  both  furfaces 
alike,  with  an  interrupted  green  band  and  fpots ; lower 
pair  beneath  fpotted  with  red.  It  inhabits  India. 

Cressida.  Wings  indented  ; upper  pair  hyaline,  with 
two  black  foots  ; lower  ones  black,  with  a white  fpot.  It 
is  found  in  New  Holland. 

Harmonia.  Wings  fcalloped,  white ; both  furfaces 
alike  ; upper  pair  with  a black  fpot  ; under  ones  with  a 
brown  margin,  and  five  white  dots.  It  inhabits  New 
Holland. 

Eguiles.  Greeks. 

Ripheus.  Wings  with  fix  tail-like  proceffes,  black 
with  green  bands ; lower  ones  with  a large  red  patch,  in- 
clofing  two  black  dots.  It  inhabits  Coromandel. 

Leilus.  Wings  tailed,  both  furfaces  alike,  black  with 
a fhining  green  band,  and  numerous  narrow  (tripes.  This 
is  an  American  infeft. 

Lavinia.  Wings  tailed,  black,  barred  with  green, 
beneath  filvery  with  fulvous  ftripes.  It  inhabits  America. 

Brutus.  Wings  tailed,  white,  with  a black  border; 
lower  pair  with  a brown  band  beneath.  It  inhabits 
Africa. 

Doucaon.  Wings'tailed,  white,  with  a common  b'ack 
border  lower  ones  with  marginal  white  dots  on  each  fide. 
It  Inhabits  America. 

Ulysses.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  a blue  radiating 
difk  ; lower  pair  with  feven  ccellate  fpots  beneath.  This 
fpecies  is  found  in  Afia. 

Diomedes-  Wings  tailed,  black  ; the  difk  unequally 
radiate  with  blue ; the  lower  ones  with  blue  lunules.  It 
inhabits  India. 

Protesilaus.  Wings  tailed,  both  furfaces  nearly  alike, 
white  with  brown  bands,  and  a fingle  red  one  beneath  ; 
angle  of  the  tail  red.  It  is  found  in  America. 

Antilochus.  Wings  tailed,  both  furfaces  alike,  yel- 
low, with  black  bands  and  margin  ; the  tail  is  white,  and 
as  long  as  the  wings.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  North 
America. 

* Podalirius.  Wings  tailed,  both  furfaces  nearly  alike, 
yellowifh,  with  doub!e  brown  bands  and  margin ; lower 
ones  with  five  blue  ocellate  fpots,  and  a reddi(h"line  beneath. 
This  is  found  in  our  own  country,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Mr.  Donovan  has  given  a figure  of  it. 

Antiphates.  Wings  tailed,  white  ; the  margin  brown, 
barred  with  white  ; the  lower  ones  beneath  yellowifh  at  the 
bafe,  and  barred  with  black.  It  inhabits  America. 

Alcibiades.  Wings  tailed,  white  ; upper  ones  with 
black  bands  on  the  margin  ; lower  ones  beneath  ferruginous 
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at  the  tip,  dotted  with  black.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar.  Is 
lefs  than  the  P.  podalirius. 

Pompilius.  Wings  tailed,  white ; the  border  barred 
with  white ; lower  ones  beneath  with  ferruginous  fpots, 
marked  with  black.  This  is  an  Indian  infeft. 

SiN'ON.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  green  entire  band, 
ftripes,  and  dots ; lower  ones  with  a red  line  underneath. 
It  is  found  in  India,  and  is  half  the  fize  of  the  Podalirius. 

Agapenor.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  green  macular 
bands ; lower  ones  with  a fanguineous  line  beneath.  Found 
in  Africa. 

Thyastes.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  a yellow  band-and 
fpots  ; lower  ones  with  a red  line  beneath.  It  inhabits 
Brafil. 

Chiron.  Wings  tailed,  black,  barred  with  brown  ; 
underneath  white,  on  the  fore  part  with  ferruginous  ftreaks. 
It  inhabits  India. 

Crithon.  Wings  tailed,  above  brown,  beneath  glau- 
cous, with  a white  band  on  both  fides.  It  is  a fmall  brown 
infeft,  and  inhabits  Surinam. 

Orsilochus.  Wings  tailed  ; upper  ones  with  two  white 
bands ; lower  ones  with  one  ; beneath  white  at  the  bafe, 
with  a fulvous  band.  This  alfo  is  an  inhabitant  of  Surinam. 

Curius.  Wings  tailed,  both  furfaces  alike,  black ; 
upper  pair  with  two  hyaline  bands  ; lower  ones  with  a 
fingle  white  one.  It  inhabits  Siam.  A fpecimen  is  pre- 
ferved  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’  mufeum. 

Octavius.  Wings  tailed,  hyaline,  with  a red  margin 
and  (Iripe.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Licarsis.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  two  white  bands  ; 
the  angle  of  the  tail  has  two  red  dots.  Found  alfo  in 
Surinam. 

MblibCeus.  Wings  tailed,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  a 
red  ftripe  ; lower  ones  with  two  ; beneath  Alining  blue.  It 
inhabits  Surinam. 

Homerus.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  a yellow  band  ; 
lower  ones  yellowilh  underneath,  with  feven  eyes.  It 
inhabits  America. 

Turnus.  Wings  tailed,  both  furfaces  alike,  yellow, 
with  black  margin,  and  five  abbreviated  bands  ; angle  of 
the  tail  fulvous.  Found  in  America. 

* Machaon.  This  is  an  infect  of  great  beauty,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  the  only  Britiih  fpecies  of  Papiiio, 
excepting  the  Podalirius,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Equites. 

It  is  commonly  known  among  the  Englifii  collectors  by  the 
title  of  the  Swallow-tailed  butterfly,  and  is  of  a beautiful 
yellow,  with  black  fpots  or  patches  along  the  upper  edge 
of  the  fuperior  wings ; all  the  wings  are  bordered  with  a 
deep  edging  of  black,  decorated  by  a double  row  of  cref- 
cent-fliaped  fpots,  of  which  the  upper  row  is  blue,  and  the 
lower  yellow.  The  under  wings  are  tailed,  and  are  marked 
at  the  inner  angle  or  tip  with  a round  red  fpot,  bordered 
with  b'ue  and  black.  The  larva,  or  caterpillar  of  this 
fpecies,  feeds  principally  on  fennel,  and  other  umbelliferous 
plants,  and  is  fometimes  found  on  rue.  It  is  of  a green 
colour,  encircled  with  numerous  black  bands,  fpotted  with 
red,  and  is  furniflied  on  the  top  of  the  head  with  a pair  of 
ffiort  tenta  'ula  of  a red  colour,  which  it  occafionally  pro- 
trudes from  that  part.  In  the  month  of  July  it  changes 
into  a yellowilh-grey  angular  chryfalis,  affixed  to  fome  part 
of  the  plant,  or  other  neighbouring  Jubilance,  and  from 
this  chryfalis,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  proceeds  the  com- 
plete infeCt.  It  frequently  happens  that  two  broods  of  this 
butterfly  are  produced  in  the  fame  fummer  ; one  in  May, 
having  been  in  the  chryfalis  ftate  all  the  winter  ; the  other 
in  Auguft,  from  the  chryfalides  of  July. 

Thersites.  Wings  tailed,  yellow’,  with  ablack  border  ; 


lower  ones  with  yellow  iunules.  It  is  found  in  America. 
A fpecimen  is  found  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  mufeum. 

Codrus.  Wings  tailed,  above  black,  underneath  brown ; 
upper  ones  with  a macular  white  band  on  each  fide.  This 
is  found  in  Amboyna. 

Chalcus.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  two  yellow  ma- 
cular bands  ; lower  ones  beneath  with  a yellow  fillet  and 
rufous  Iunules.  Found  in  America. 

Menestheus.  Wings  tailed,  black,  beneath  with  whirifh 
fpots  in  ftreaks ; lower  ones  with  rufous  and  blueiffi  Iunules. 
It  inhabits  India. 

Xuthus.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  white  fpots  in 
ftreaks  ; lower  pair  underneath  with  fubfafciate  blue  and 
fulvous.  It  inhabits  India. 

Thesander.  . Wings  obtufely  tailed,  brown,  with  a yel- 
low band  and  macular  ftreaks  ; lower  ones  beneath  chefnut- 
brown,  on  the  dilk  with  black  lines.  It  inhabits  Sierra 
Leone. 

Thoas.  Wings  tailed,  black-brown,  with  ochre  yellow 
bands ; lower  pair  yellow  beneath,  with  a black  band  and 
blue  Iunules.  This  is  found  in  South  America.  Dr. 
Shaw  has  given  a figure  of  it. 

Cresphontes.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  a green  band  ; 
lower  ones  with  a blue  band  beneath.  Found  in  India. 

• Polycaon.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  black,  with  a yellow 
band  ; lower  ones  with  fulvous  blue  and  yellow  Iunules 
beneath.  It  is  found  in  Surinam. 

Ajax.  Wings  tailed,  both  furfaces  alike,  brown  with 
yellow  bands,  lower  ones  beneath  with  red  ftreaks,  and  ful- 
vous at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  Found  in  North  America. 

Agamemnon.  Wings  tailed,  black  fpotted  with  green  ; 
lower  ones  with  three  rufous  Iunules  beneath.  It  inhabits 
Alia. 

Orestes.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  above  black,  beneath 
yellowifti,  all  of  them  with  a fnowy  dilk  and  two  black  bands. 
It  inhabits  Africa. 

Pylades.  Wings  indented,  fnowy,  with  a black  border 
dotted  with  white  ; angle  of  the  tail  with  a rufous  eye. 
This  alfo  is  an  African  inieft. 

Demoleus.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  yellow  fpots 
and  bands,  the  under  ones  with  a blue  and  rufous  eye.  It  is 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Epius.  Wings  indented,  brown  fpotted  with  yellow; 
lower  ones  with  a rufous  fpot  at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  It  is 
found  in  China. 

Leonidas.  Wings  indented,  both  furfaces  nearly  alike, 
black  fpotted  with  green,  lower  ones  with  a green  dilk.  It 
inhabits  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Tynder^us.  Wings  indented,  black  fpotted  u'ith 
green  ; lower  ones  varied  beneath  with  green,  brown,  and 
red,  the  bafe  dotted  w ith  black. 

Antheus.  Wings  indented,  black  barred,  and  fpotted 
with  green  ; lower  ones  variegated  beneath,  with  three  red 
Iunules.  It  is  found  in  Amboyna. 

Nireus.  Wings  indented,  black,  syith  a green  gilt  band, 
beneath  blackilh.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Lacedemon.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  whitilh  mar- 
ginal Iunules ; lower  ones  chefnut  brown,  with  feven  black 
Iunules  beneath.  Inhabits  Malabar. 

Zenobia.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a common  white 
band,  and  marginal  fpots  ; lower  ones  beneath  yellow  at  the 
bafe,  and  ftriate  with  black.  It  inhabits  Sierra  Leona. 

Cynorta.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a fnowy  band  ; 
lower  ones  beneath  yellow  at  the  bafe,  dotted  and  ftriate  with 
black. 

Ampiii.macus-  The  wings  of  this  infeft  are  indented, 
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black,  with  a fhining  blue  band  ; beneath  white  on  the  fore 
part,  cinereous  behind.  It  inhabits  India. 

Amphitrion.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  an  unequal 
yellow  band  ; lower  ones  beneath  with  a ftripe  of  yellow 
dots  and  blue  lunules.  Inhabits  America. 

Hippocoon.  Wings  indented,  black,  fpotted  with  white, 
the  common  diflc  white.  It  inhabits  Sierra  Leona. 

Dissimilis.  Wings  indented,  with  dilated  veins,  black, 
with  white  arrow-fhaped  fpots ; lower  ones  with  marginal 
yellow  fpots  beneath.  Found  in  Afia. 

Assimilis.  Wings  {lightly  fcalloped,  both  furfaces 
alike,  black,  with  blueilh-white  dots  ; lower  ones  with  fcarlet 
dots. 

Hypsipyle.  Wings  indented,  yellow,  varied  with  black 
and  radiate  at  the  tip  ; lower  ones  with  feven  red  dots. 
Found  in  the  {outhern  parts  of  Europe  on  the  Ariftolochia 
clematitis. 

Trapejus.  Wings  entire,  fulvous ; all  of  them  with 
four  blind  eyes.  Found  in  Ruflia. 

Fortunatus.  Wings  entire,  brown ; lower  ones  marbled 
with  white  ; black  beneath.  It  inhabits  Lapland. 

Clytus.  Wings  very  entire,  brown  ; upper  pair  with 
a yellow  band,  lower  ones  with  five  eyes.  It  inhabits 
Africa. 

Hyperbius.  Wings  very  entire,  brown,  with  a fulvous 
patch  ; upper  ones  with  a bipupillate  eye,  lower  ones  blind 
beneath.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  Africa. 

Cassus.  Wings  very  entire,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  a 
double  eye  ; lower  ones  with  three  eyes. 

Florimel.  Wings  very  entire,  brown  ; under  furface  of 
the  upper  ones  with  two  eyes,  of  the  lower  ones  with 
feven. 

Philocles.  Wings  very  entire,  brown ; up^er  pair 
with  a tripupillate  eye,  lower  ones  with  tranfverfe  waved 
lines.  It  inhabits  India. 

Renatus.  Wings  very  entire,  both  fides  alike,  black, 
with  a common  white  band  ; upper  pair  with  a tripupillate 
eye.  It  is  found  in  Surinam. 

Croesus.  , Wings  very  entire,  blue,  with  numerous  black 
ftreaks ; upper  ones  with  a tripupillate  fpot  above.  It  is 
found  in  Surinam. 

* Hyperanthus.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; under  fide  of 
the  upper  pair  with  three  eyes,  the  lower  ones  with  five.  It 
is  an  European  infed  and  found  in  this  country. 

Clerimon.  Wings  {lightly  fcalloped  ; upper  pair  with 
a black  eye  above,  a'l  ot  them  with  four  minute  eyes  be- 
neath. 

Zach^us.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  two  eyes  above  ; 
under  fide  of  the  upper  pair  with  four,  of  the  lower  ones 
with  fix  eyes.  All  the  eyes  have  a white  pupil. 

Ethus.  Wings  very  entire,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  a 
bipupillate  eye  ; lower  ones  with  three  eyes  above,  beneath 
black,  with  a whre  dot  in  the  middle.  It  is  found  among 
the  higheft  mountains  of  Lapland. 

Oedipus.  Wings  very  entire,  above  black,  immaculate; 
beneath  brown,  with  about  three  eyes  on  the  upper,  and  five 
on  the  lower  ones.  It  inhabits  Ruflia. 

Zangis.  Wings  very  entire,  brown  ; all  of  them  beneath 
with  a Angle  eye,  that  on  the  upper  ones  bipupillate.  It  is 
found  in  Carolina. 

Phocion.  Wings  entire,  above  brown,  immaculate; 
lower  ones  beneath  with  yellow  ftreaks,  and  three  oblong 
eyes.  It  is  preferved  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum. 

Areolatus.  Wings  very  entire,  above  brown,  imma- 
culate ; beneath  with  a common  teftaceous  ftreak,  margin, 
and  circles,  on  the  upper  pair  four  eyes,  on  the  lower  ones 


fix,  the  middle  ones  elongated.  It  is  found  in  Georgia,  ar.d 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a variety  of  the  P.  canthus. 

Sosybius.  Wings  very  entire,  above  brown,  immaculate ; 
under  furface  of  the  upper  ones  with  five  eyes,  of  the  lower 
ones  with  fix,  the  middle  ones  blind. 

Perseus.  Wings  very  entire,  brown  ; under  fide  of  the 
upper  ones  with  ocellar  {pots,  of  the  lower  ones  with  feven. 

It  inhabits  New  Holland. 

Martius.  Wings  very  entire,  black;  under  fide  of  the  I 
upper  pair  with  four,  of  the  lower  ones  with  feven  ocellar 
fpots. 

Terminus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a rufous  patch  ; 
upper  pair  with  a tingle  eye  above,  lower  ones  with  four. 

Found  in  New  Holland.  A fpecimen  is  preferved  in  the 
mufeum  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

Sirius.  Wings  very  entire,  dull  rufous;  upper  pair 
with  two  eyes  above,  lower  ones  with  four.  This  is  alfo  a 
New  Holland  infed,  and  is  likewife  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’ 
mufeum. 

Cornelius.  Wings  very  entire,  dull,  cinereous ; lower 
ones  with  four  approximate  eyes. 

Davus.  Wings  very  entire,  fulvous  ; upper  pair  with  an 
eye,  and  white  bands  beneath,  lower  ones  with  fix  eyes.  It 
is  found  in  Germany. 

* Pamphilus.  Wings  very  entire,  yellow  ; under  fide 
of  the  upper  ones  with  a fingieeye,  of  the  lower  ones  cine-  ’ 
reous,  wi  h a band  and  four  obliterated  eyes.  This  and  the 
next  fpecies  are  found  in  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

* Arcanius.  Wings  very  entire,  ferruginous ; under 
furface  of  the  upper  ones  with  a fingle  eye,  of  the  lower 
ones  wi'h  five,  feparated  by  a band. 

Leander.  Wings  very  entire,  brownifh  ; lower  pair 
beneath  cinereous,  with  fulvous  tip  and  fix  eyes.  Common 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

SabjE.us.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  four 
blind  eyes  above,  and  fix  pupillate  ones  beneath. 

* Hero.  Wings  very  entire,  fulvous ; under  furface 
of  the  upper  pair  with  a fingle  eye,  of  the  lower  one  with 
fix.  This  is  an  Englith  infed,  and  is  defcribed  and  figured 
by  Mr.  Donovan. 

Arctuous.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  bi- 
pupillate eye  on  both  tides  ; lower  ones  nearly  blind.  Found 
in  New  Holland.  A fpecimen  is  in  the  mufeum  of  fir  Jofeph 
Banks. 

Phryneus.  Wings  entire,  above  white,  beneath  brown, 
with  white  veins  and  five  eyes.  Found  in  Ruflia. 

Hypheus.  Wings  entire,  both  fides  alilfe,  white  with 
brown  bands  ; upper  pair  with  a black  eye,  lower  ones 
brown.  Inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Baldus.  Wings  very  entire,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  an 
eye  on  each  furface,  the  pupil  double ; lower  ones  with  four 
eyes  above,  and  fix  beneath.  It  is  a fmall  infed  and  a 
native  of  India.  A fpecimen  is  in  the  mufeum  of  Dr. 
Hunter. 

Magus.  Wings  very  entire,  dull,  fulvous  ; upper  pair 
with  an  eye  on  each  fide,  the  pupil  double  ; lower  ones  with 
two  eyes  above  and  three  beneath. 

Dromus.  Wings  very  entiie,  black;  upper  pair  with 
the  dilk  rufous,  in  which  is  a double  eye.  It  inhabits  Italy, 
and  is  a fmall  infed. 

Eumenus.  Winers  very  entire,  half  brown;  upper  ones 
with  a black  tripupillate  eye  on  both  furfaces.  It  inhabits 
the  Weft  Indies. 

Ephynes.  Wings  very  entire,  blue,  with  purple  bands  ; 
upper  pair  with  an  eye  on  each  fide,  which  is  tripupillate 
beneath.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 
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Tullius.  Wings  very  entire,  dull,  cinereous ; upper 
pair  brown  at  the  tip,  with  a tripupillate  eye  on  each  fide. 
It  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Actvea.  Wings  fcalloped,  above  brown  ; upper  pair 
with  two  eyes  and  two  white  dots  ; lower  ones  marbled  be* 
neath.  It  inhabits  Rufiia. 

Fibia.  Wings  indented,  above  brown  ; upper  pair  with 
two  eyes  and  two  white  dots  ; lower  ones  with  an  angular 
black  ftreak  beneath.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Ferula.  Wings  fcalloped,  black;  under  fide  of  the 
upper  pair  with  two  eyes,  of  the  lower  with  cinereous  bands. 
Inhabits  Italy. 

Cordula.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; upper  pair  with 
two  eyes,  and  two  white  dots  on  both  fides,  lower  ones  with 
two  black  dots.  It  inhabits  Italy,  and  is  the  fize  of  the 
former  ones. 

Fauna  Wings  indented,  above  brown ; upper  pair 
with  two.  eyes,  and  two  white  dots  ; lower  ones  grey  beneath. 
It  inhabits  Germany. 

Feronia.  Wings  indented,  marbled  with  blue,  brown, 
and  white  on  the  upper  furface,  all  of  them  with  fix  eyes. 
It  inhabits  the  Ealt  Indies. 

* M;eka.  Wing0  indented,  brown;  upper  pair  with  an 
eye,  including  a .rfler  one  on  both  fides ; lower  ones  with 
three  eyes  above,  and  fix  beneath.  Found  in  this  country, 
as  the  afierilk  deno'es. 

Roxelana.  Wings  indented,  brown;  above  blind; 
lower  ones  waved  beneath,  with  feven  eyes,  the  inner  one 
with  a doub  e pupil  It  inhabits  feveral  parts  of  Afia. 

Proserpina.  Wings  indented,  fulvous;  upper  pair 
black  at  the  tip,  with  yellow  dots  ; lower  ones  marked  be- 
neath with  four  eyes,  the  middle  ones  blind.  A fpecimen  is 
in  the  mufeum  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

Lycaon  . W ings  indented,  upper  pair  brown  and  fpotted 
with  yellow  and  white ; lower  ones  ferruginous,  with  fix 
blind  eyes  ; beneath  variegated. 

A lope.  Wirgs  indented,  brown;  upper  pair  with  a 
yellow  band  on  each  fide,  and  two  eyes ; lower  ones  with  a 
Angle  eye  above,  and  fix  beneath.  It  inhabits  India. 

Clueria.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; lower  ones  with  a 
blue  band,  in  which  are  five  black  eyes  ; a brown  band  be- 
neath, with  five  eyes. 

Laches.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a blue  band  be- 
neath ; upper  pair  with  five  eyes,  lower  ones  with  fix.  In- 
habits Guiana. 

Herse.  Wings  indented,  rufty-brown;  upper  pair 
dotted  with  white  ; lower  ones  with  feven  blind  eyes. 

Dejania.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; upper  pair  with 
five  eyes  on  each  fide ; lower  ones  with  fix,  and  a white 
fcalloped  band.  It  is  found  in  Germany. 

Pegala.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  a 
rufous  band  and  Angle  eye  ; lower  ones  with  an  eye  above, 
and  fix  beneath.  This  is  an  American  infeft,  and  is  found  in 
Dr.  Hunter’s  mufeum. 

Briseis.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a green  glofs 
and  white  band  ; the  upper  ones  have  two  eyes ; the  lower 
ones  none.  Found  in  Germany.  The  eyes,  in  this  fpecies, 
are  fometimes  wanting  on  the  upper  furface. 

Manto.  Wings  (lightly  indented,  brown  ; with  four 
ocellar  dots  on  the  upper  and  three  on  the  lower  wings  ; the' 
under  face  cf  the  latter  cinereous  with  brown  waves.  It  is 
found  in  Auflria. 

Autonoe  Wings  indented,  brown,  fubfafciate  with  yel- 
low and  two  pupillate  eyes ; upper  ones  brown  at  the  bafe 
beneath.  It  is  found  in  Rufiia. 

* Semele.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a macular 
fulvous  marginal  band,  in  which  are  two  eyes ; upper  pair 


with  a fulvous  diik  at  the  bafe  beneath.  It  is  found  in  divers 
parts  of  Europe. 

Arethusa.  Wings  indented,  above  brown,  with  a ma- 
cular rufous  band  ; upper  pair  with  a fingle  eye  on  each  fur- 
face. It  is  found  in  Germany. 

Hermione.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a pale  band  ; 
upper  pair  with  two  eyes  above,  and  one  beneath.  It  is 
found  in  France  and  Germany. 

Circe.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a white  band  on 
both  furfaces ; upper  pair  with  a fingle  eye.  This  is  an 
European  infedt. 

* Phgedra.  Wings  indented,  brown,  both  fides  alike, 
upper  pair  with  two  violet  eyes. 

Peribcea.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; upper  pair  with 
an  obfolete  eye,  a yellowifh  ftreak  beneath ; lower  ones  with 
ocellar  black  dots.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

Delila.  Wings  fcalloped,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  a 
fmall  eye  ; under  fide  of  the  upper  one  with  two  eyes,  of  the 
lower  one  with  fix,  the  fourth  larger.  It  inhabit  s Guinea, 
and  is  middle-fized. 

Ligea.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a rufous  band  ; 
upper  pair  with  four  eyes,  the  lower  with  three  on  each  fur- 
face, all  fpotted  with  white  beneath.  Found  in  Europe. 

Bathseba.  Wings  fcalloped,  brown,  with  the  diik  fer- 
ruginous ; upper  pair  with  a bipupillate  eye  on  both  fides, 
lower  ones  beneath  brown,  with  a white  band.  It  is  found 
in  Barbary. 

Medusa.  Wings  llightly  fcalloped,  brown,  both  fur- 
faces  alike,  all  of  them  with  a yellow  macular  band,  and 
about  four  eye0.  This  is  found  in  Auftria. 

Epiphron.  Wings  entire,  black  with  a red  band  ; 
upper  pair  with  two  eyes  above  and  three  beneath,  lower 
ones  with  three  above  and  five  beneath.  It  inhabits  Ger- 
many. 

Blandina.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a rufous 
ocellate  band  ; lower  ones  brown  beneath,  with  a cinereous 
band.  Found  in  Germany. 

Griela.  Wings  (lightly  indented,  black  ; upper  pair 
with  four  connefted  fpots  on  each  fide.  It  inhabits  the 
higheft  mountains  of  Lapland. 

Afra.  Wings  entire,  brown  with  fix  eyes  ; lower  ones 
covere-d  with  cinereous  down.  It  inhabits  Rulfia. 

Erina.  Wings  indented^  brown,  with  a macular  ful- 
vous band  and  ocellar  black  dats.  It  is  found  in  Ger- 
many. 

Arachne.  Wings  entire,  black,  upper  pair  with  a ru- 
fous band  on  each  fide,  containing  two  eyes ; lower  ones 
with  an  indented  cinereous  band  beneath.  It  inhabits 
Auftria,  and  is  the  fize  of  the  laft. 

Pyrrha.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a red  band,  which 
is  dotted  with  black  on  the  upper  pair,  and  macular  on  the 
lower  ones.  It  inhabits  Auftria. 

Cassiope.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a rufous  band, 
containing  three  ocellate  black  fpots ; the  lower  ones  with 
only  dots  beneath. 

Arete.  Wings  entire,  brown  with  a rufous  band ; 
lower  ones  with  a ftripe  of  white  dots  on  each  fide.  It  in- 
habits the  mountainous  parts  of  Auftria. 

Salome.  Upper  wings  brown,  with  a rufous  band  con- 
taining a fingle  eye  ; lower  wings  with  three  eyes,  beneath 
an  indented  white  ftreak,  and  five  eyes.  This  fpecies  is 
found  at  Gibraltar. 

* Galathea.  Wings  indented,  varies  with  brown  and 
yellowilh-white  ; under  furface  of  the  upper  one  with  a 
fingle  eye  ; of  the  lower  ones  with  five. 

Arge.  Wings  indented,  white  ftreaked  with  black ; 
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upper  pair  with  a fingle  eye,  the  lower  ones  with  five. 
Found  in  Rufiia. 

Liria.  Wings  flightly  indented,  cinereous,  with  brown 
waves ; the  upper  pair  has  a white  band,  lower  ones  with 
four  ocellar  white  dots.  It  inhabits  India. 

Pilosell.®.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a yellowilh 
difk  ; upper  pair  with  a black  eye,  and  double  pupil  on  each 
fide  ; lower  ones  with  fnowy  ocellar  fpcts  beneath.  It  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Germany. 

Ida.  Wings  flightly  indented,  brown,  with  a yellow  difk ; 
the  upper  pair  with  a black  bipupillate  eye  on  each  fide,  the 
lower  ones  varied  with  grey  beneath. 

Melueona.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a white  difk  ; 
lower  furface  whitifh,  with  two  eyes  on  the  upper  pair,  and 
feven  on  the  lower  ones. 

Cadma.  Wings  indented,  fulvous  ; lower  ones  beneath 
white  on  the  difk,  with  two  eyes,  the  pupil  double,  blue. 
Inhabits  America. 

* Jakeiha.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; upper  pair  be- 
neath yellow,  with  a fingle  eye  on  each  fide  ; lower  ones  with 
three  dots  beneath.  In  the  female,  the  upper  pair  of  wings 
has  a yellow  patch,  including  a fingle  eye  on  each  fide. 

Clymene.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a ferrugi- 
nous patch  ; lower  ones  with  about  three  eyes  above,  and 
feven  beneath.  Inhabits  Rufiia. 

Miriam.  Wings  indented,  brown,  beneath  cinereous, 
with  two  eyes  on  the  upper  pair,  and  feven  on  the  lower.  It 
inhabits  India. 

Eudora.  Wings  indented,  brown;  upper  pair  with  a 
ferruginous  difk  on  each  fide,  containing  a fingle  eye  in  the 
male,  and  two  in  the  female.  It  inhabits  Germany. 

Tabitha.  Wings  indented,  black  ; upper  pair  with  a 
fingle  eye  ; all  cf  them  paler  beneath,  with  a ltreak  of  ocel- 
late  dots.  It  inhabits  the  Eail  Indies. 

Tisiphone.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; upper  pair  with 
two  eyes  on  each  fide,  lower  ones  with  fix.  The  pupils  all 
are  violet.  It  is  found  in  Germany. 

Halyma.  Wings  indented,  above  brown,  immaculate, 
beneath  with  yellow  bands  ; upper  pair  with  five  eyes,  the 
lower  with  feven.  It  inhabits  India. 

Rumixa.  Wings  indented,  variegated  ; upper  pair  with 
fix  red  dots  above,  lower  ones  with  four.  It  inhabits  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

Flegia.  Wings  indented,  both  fides  alike,  fulvous, 
with  numerous  brown  dots.  It  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Allica.  Wings  indented,  both  furfaces  nearly  alike, 
obfcure,  fulvous,  with  numerous  black  fpots,  each  including 
a white  one.  It  inhabits  Siam. 

Melicerta  Wings  indented,  both  fides  alike,  black 
dotted  with  white  ; upper  pair  with  a common  white  in- 
terrupted band.  This  is  an  African  infeft. 

Acekis.  Wings  indented,  with  black  bands,  above 
black,  beneath  fulvous.  This  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Afia. 

Aceste.  Wings  fcalloped  ; upper  pair  black,  with  a 
yellow  bviid  and  bufe,  lower  ones  yellow,  with  brown  bands 
beneath.  Found  in  India. 

Sulpitia.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a common  white 
band  ; lower  ones  yell  iwifh  beneath,  with  black  dots  at  the 
bafe,  a white  band  in  the  middle,  and  dots  at  the  tip. 

Sibilla.  ' Wings  indented,  above  brown,  beneath  ferru- 
ginous, fpotted  with  black,  and  a macular  white  band  on 
both  furfaces.  It  inhabits  Europe. 

* Camilla.  Wings  indented,  dark  brown,  with  a 
white  band,  and  dots  on  each  fide  ; lower  ones  filvery  blue 
at  the  bafe. 

Lvcilla.  Wings  indented,  above  brown,  beneath 


chefnut-brown,  with  a macular  white  band  both  fides.  it 
inhabits  Auftria. 

Ccenobita.  Wings  indented,  black;  upper  pair  with  a 
white  ftreak  and  fpots  ; lower  ones  with  a white  band  above, 
beneath  white,  with  four  brown  bands  and  marginal  fpots. 
It  inhabits  India. 

Hersilia.  Wings  indented,  white,  with  a fulvous  bor- 
der, lower  ones  fulvous,  beneath  two  white  bands,  and  a 
dot  in  the  middle.  It  inhabits  America. 

Sophia.  Wings  indented,  varied  with  yellow,  fulvous 
and  black,  the  margin  browm,  dotted  with  black  ; white 
lunules  on  the  lower  ones.  It  inhabits  India. 

Doriclea.  Wings  fcalloped  down  ; lower  ones  with  a 
fulvous  band  dotted  with  black,  and  a black  dot  beneath. 
It  inhabits  India. 

Auge.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  three 
green  bands ; lower  ones  with  a fulvous  band  dotted  with 
black,  a black  dot  at  the  bafe  beneath.  It  inhabits 
India. 

Ethesia.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a yellow  dilk  ; 
beneath  varied  with  brown  and  yellow,  the  bafe  dotted  with 
black.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Narva.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a line  of  white 
dots  behind  ; upper  pair  with  yellow  fpots,  lower  ones  with 
a yellow  dilk.  This  is  found  in  Africa. 

Mardania.  Wings  indented,  fulvous ; upper  pair 
black  at  the  tips,  with  a white  band  ; lower  ones  with  four 
• cellar  yellow  fpots. 

Cocalia.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; upper  pair  fpotted 
with  black  and  yellow ; all  of  them  grey  beneath,  with  a 
line  of  white  dots.  It  inhabits  India. 

* Lucina.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  teftaceous 
fpots  ; lower  ones  with  two  rows  of  whitifh  fpots  beneath. 
It  inhabits  Europe. 

* Cinxia.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  with  black  fpots  ; 
lower  ones  with  three  whitifh  bands,  dotted  with  black  be- 
neath. It  inhabits  Europe. 

Plkebe.  Wings  indented,  varied  with  black  and  fulvous  ; 
lower  ones  beneath  yellowifh,  waved  with  black,  the  bafe 
with  four  black  fpots,  and  two  fulvous  bands,  the  hinder 
one  compofed  of  fpots.  This  is  an  European  infeft. 

Didyma.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
lower  ones  beneath  yellow,  dotted  with  with  black,  with  two 
continued  fulvous  bands.  It  inhabits  Rufiia. 

Fascelis.  Wings  indented,  varied  with  fulvous  and 
brown  ; lower  ones  beneath  white,  dotted  with  black,  with 
two  fulvous  bands,  the  lower  compofed  ofi  lunules. 

Athalia.  Wings  fcalloped  with  fulvous,  dotted  with 
black ; lower  ones  beneath  white,  dotted  with  black,  with 
two  fulvous  bauds.  It  inhabits  Rufiia. 

Hylla.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpeckled  with  black  ; 
lower  ones  brown  at  the  bafe,  beneath  whitilh.  This 
is  found  in  the  Eall. 

* Dictynna.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  fulvou9 
fpots  ; lower  ones  beneath  fulvous,  with  white  fpots  at  the 
bafe,  and  band  in  the  middle,  the  tip  with  yellow  lunules. 

Cy'NTHIA.  Wings  indented,  black,  \ ith  fulvous  and 
yellow  bands ; lower  ones  beneath  fulvous,  with  yellow 
bands.  It  inhabits  Auftria.  In  the  male  there  are  a few  white 
fpots. 

* Matukna.  Wings  indented,  varied  with  fulvous  and 
black  ; lower  ones  beneath  with  yellow  bands,  and  waved 
black  itreaks,  the  bafe  inipuii&ured.  It  inhabits  Europe. 

Auduina.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
lower  ones  beneath  white,  with  two  fulvous  bands,  the  lower 
fpeckled  with  black.  This  is  found  in  Rufiia. 

Hecate.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
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all  of  them  with  two  ftreaks  of  black  dots  at  the  tip.  This 
is  found  in  Auftria. 

* Artemis.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  variegated  with 
black ; lower  ones  with  a itreak  of  black  dots  on  each 
fide. 

Amathusia.  Wings  indented,  fulvous  with  black  fpots, 
and  a punftured  {freak  ; lower  ones  variegated  beneath,  a 
black  dot  at  the  bafe,  and  a {freak  at  the  tip. 

* Dia.  Wings  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black  ; lower  ones 
beneath  purple,  the  bafe  with  yellow  and  filvery  fpots,  and 
an  obfolete  filvery  band  in  the  middle. 

Dryope.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  rufous  fpots, 
the  tip  fulvous  ; beneath  with  rufous  fpots,  furrounded  with 
a white  ring.  It  inhabits  Sierra  Leona. 

* Lev  ana.  Wings  denticulated,  variegated,  beneath  re- 
ticulate, upper  ones  with  a few  white  fpots. 

Prorsa.  Wings  indented,  brown,  beneath  reticulate 
with  white  ; the  upper  pair  with  a white  interrupted  band 
on  each  fide.  This  is  an  European  infeft. 

Pandora.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black ; 
lower  ones  beneath  fcarlet,  immaculate. 

Pales.  Wings  {lightly  indented  ; fulvous,  with  black 
bafe  and  fpots  ; lower  ones  beneath  nut-brown,  and  varie- 
gated with  yellow  and  Glvery.  This  is  found  in  Auftria. 

Daphne.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
lower  ones  beneath  yellow,  with  rufous  veins,  the  tip  fil- 
very, ferruginous.  Inhabits  Auftria,  and  is  found  on  the 
Rubus  idseu0. 

Helicomu 

Horta.  Wings  entire,  red,  upper  one  hyaline  at  the 
tip,  lower  ones  beneath  whitilh  dotted  with  black.  This  is 
an  inhabitant  of  Africa. 

QjjiRina.  Wings  entire,  hyaline  ; difk  of  the  upper 
pair  fulvous,  fpeckled  with  black.  This  is  found  at  Ma- 
dras. 

Calliope.  Wings  entire,  yellow ; upper  pair  with 
three  black  ftreaks  ; lower  ones  with  three  black  bands.  It 
inhabits  India. 

Melite.  Wings  entire,  yellow;  upper  pair  black,  with 
two  yellow  lires,  and  a band.  Inhabits  India. 

Mopsa.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  yellow  and 
black,  the  margin  dotted  with  white.  It  inhabits  India. 

Mneme.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
upper  pair  black  at  the  tip,  with  yellow  fpots  ; lower  ones 
black,  with  a fulvous  band  behind.  It  inhabits  India. 

Lycaste  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  tipt  with  black  ; 
upper  pair  fpotted  with  yellow. 

Lysimnia.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  with  a yellow  band, 
the  tip  black,  with  a white  fpot  on  the  upper  pair. 

Clara.  Wings  fcalloped,  black,  fpotted  with  yellow, 
and  a common  teftaceous  bafe.  It  is  found  in  Surinam. 

Egena.  Wings  entire,  upper  pair  fulvous,  with  a yellow 
band,  the  tip  fpotted  with  yellow,  and  a row  of  white  dots 
on  each  fide.  This  is  an  American  fpecies. 

Eva.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  black  ; upper 
pair  with  fulvous  ftreaks  at  the  bafe,  and  fpots  at  the  tip, 
difk  of  the  lower  ones  fulvous,  with  a black  band.  It  in- 
habits Surinam. 

Lybia.  Wings  entire,  upper  pair  black,  with  two 
fulvous  bands ; lower  ones  fulvous,  with  a marginal  black 
band.  It  inhabits  India. 

Vesta.  Wings  entire,  yellowifii,  the  margin  dotted  with 
black.  I:  inhabits  China. 

Hypartia.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  dotted  with  black, 
the  margin  black,  immaculate.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Viol.*.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  dotted  with  black  ; mar- 
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gin  of  the  lower  ones  black,  with  feven  white  dots.  It 
inhabits  India. 

Terpsicore.  Wings  entire,  fulvous;  lower  pair  dotted 
with  black.  It  inhabits  Afia. 

Serena.  Wings  entire,  fulvous ; bafe  of  the  lower  pair 
beneath  dotted  with  black.  Found  in  India. 

Polymnia.  Wings  entire  ; upper  pair  with  black  fpots, 
and  tip  and  yellow  band  ; lower  ones  with  three  black 
bands,  the  middle  one  ferrate.  This  is  found  in  America. 

Hippodamia.  Wings  entire,  upper  pair  black,  with 
three  hyaline  bands  ; the  lower  ones  are  likewife  hyaline. 

Irene.  Upper  wings  black,  with  yellow  fpots,  and  a 
fulvous  line  at  the  bafe ; lower  ones  fulvous,  edged  with 
black.  It  inhabits  America. 

Sappho.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  black-blue; 
upper  pair  with  a white  band  ; lower  ones  edged  with  white. 
Inhabits  Jamaica. 

Urania.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a white  dilk ; 
lower  ones  with  two  eyes  each.  This  is  found  in  India. 

Doris.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  fpotted  with 
yellow ; lower  ones  radiate,  with  blue  at  the  bafe  above. 
It  is  found  in  Surinam. 

Olympia.  Wings  entvre,  black  ; upper  pair  with  an 
oblong  fulvous  fpot  at  the  bafe,  and  white  ones  at  the  tip, 
lower  ones  fulvous  at  the  bafe. 

Crisia.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  acuminated 
with  a yellow  band  ; lower  pair  with  a yellow  dilk.  It  in- 
habits America. 

Hecale.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with  a white 
band  ; lower  pair  with  white  marginal  dots  beneath.  Found 
in  Surinam. 

Ricini.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  two 
yellow  bands  on  each  fide ; lower  ones  rufous  at  the  bafe. 
It  inhabits  America. 

Sara.  Wings  fcalloped,  black,  with  a blue  bafe  ; upper 
pair  with  two  yellow  bands  ; lower  ones  with  red  beneath. 
It  inhabits  Guiana. 

Aranea.  Wings  black  ; upper  pair  with  a yellow  ftreak 
at  the  bafe,  and  two  bands ; lower  ones  with  a red  band 
beneath. 

Brassolis.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; upper  pair  fpotted 
with  yellow  ; lower  ones  beneath  with  red  rays.  It  inhabits 
Surinam. 

Thales.  Wings  nearly  entire,  and  alike  on  both  fur- 
faces, black,  with  red  rays  at  the  bafe ; the  upper  pair  is 
fpotted  with  yellow.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Myrti.  Wings  entire,  black ; upper  pair  with  two 
yellow  bands  ; lower  ones  with  a rufous  difk.  It  inhabits 
Surinam. 

Nasica.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with  two 
yellow  bands  ; lower  oneS  with  a yellow  dilk. 

Cepha.  Wings  entire,  black;  upper  pair  with  an  ab- 
breviated white  band  ; lower  ones  fulvous  at  the  bafe,  and 
radiate  beneath.  It  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Psidii.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  three 
hyaline  bands,  lower  ones  with  two.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Aspasia.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  hyaline  ftreaks 
and  fpots  ; lower  ones  yellow  at  the  bafe.  It  inhabits 
Tranquebar. 

JEglr.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with  hyaline 
fpots  ; lower  ones  with  a hyaline  dilk. 

Charitonia.  Wings  entire,  black,  upper  pair  with 
three  yellow  bands,  lower  ones  with  two.  Inhabits  Ame- 
rica. 

Melpomene.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with  a 
red  band  ; lower  ones  with  red  dots  at  the  bafe  beneath.  It 
inhabits  America. 
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Phyllis.  Wings  entire,  black ; upper  pair  with  a red 
band  ; lower  ones  with  a yellow  one.  It  inhabits  Brazil. 

Clio.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; upper  pair  fpotted  with 
white  ; lower  ones  with  a white  band.  It  inhabits  America. 

Thalia.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; upper  pair  fpotted  with 
yellow  ; lower  ones  ftriate.  It  inhabits  India. 

Rosalia.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  fulvous ; 
upper  pair  with  a yellow  fpot ; lower  ones  with  two  black 
ftreaks.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

Euuyta.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike  brown, 
with  a white  band  ; lower  Ones  ftriate,  the  bafe  is  dotted 
with  black. 

Umbra.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a teftaceous  bafe ; 
lower  ones  fpeckled  with  black. 

Aedea  Wings  entire,  fpotted  with  white;  upper  pair 
greenilh ; lower  ones  with  a yellow  band.  It  inhabits  India. 

Tiiallo.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with  two 
yellow  bands ; lower  pair  with  a Angle  one.  It  inhabits 
China. 

Anticha.  Wings  entire,  black;  upper  pair  with  two 
white  bands.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Camoena.  Wings  nearly  entire,  brown,  dotted  with 
black  ; lower  ones  with  a red  band.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Macaria.  Wings  entire,  brown ; upper  pair  with  a 
black  bafe,  and  broad  rufous  band  in  the  middle ; lower 
ones  dotted  with  black  at  the  bafe. 

Zetes.  Wings  brown,  dotted  with  black  ; lower  pair 
with  a fulvous  band,  dotted  with  black,  the  margin  beneath 
with  pale  dots.  It  inhabits  Guinea. 

Persiphone.  Wings  entire,  brown,  dotted  with  black; 
upper  pair  with  a white  fpot,  margin  of  the  lower  ones 
black,  immaculate. 

Gea.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with  two  fpots; 
di(k  of  the  lower  ones  fulvous,  llriate  with  black,  the  bafe 
beneath  is  ftriate  with  black.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Africa. 

Jodutta.  Wings  entire,  black,  upper  pair  with  two 
white  fpots,  dilk  of  the  lower  ones  white,  ftriate  with  black, 
the  bafe  beneath  dotted  with  black. 

Parriiasia.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with  a 
four-cleft  fulvous  and  hyaline  fpot ; lower  ones  with  a 
fulvous  band,  beneath  yellow  with  black  dots  and  lines. 

Lycia.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  brown,  fpot- 
ted with  white ; dilk  of  the  lower  ones  white,  with  black 
dots.  It  inhabits  Sierra  Leona.  There  is  a fpecimen  in 
lir  Jofeph  Banks’  Mufeum. 

Pyrrha.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  brown, 
fpotted  with  yellow ; dilk  of  the  lower  ones  ferruginous, 
ftriate  with  black.  It  inhabits  Brazil. 

Pasiph.®.  Wings  entire,  brown,  varied  with  white, 
with  black  fpots  and  margin.  It  inhabits  Guinea. 

Marcia.  Wings  entire  ; upper  pair  brown,  immacu- 
late ; lower  ones  yellowilh,  dotted  with  black.  This,  and 
alfo  the  two  next,  are  found  in  Africa,  and  fpecimens  are 
preferved  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’  Mufeum. 

C cecilia.  Wings  white,  in  the  middle  dotted  with 
black  ; margin  of  the  lower  ones  black,  beneath  it  is  dotted 
with  white. 

Bonasia.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a common  ful- 
vous band ; bafe  of  the  lower  ones  dotted  with  black. 

Euterpe.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  a fulvous  band 
and  white  dots.  It  inhabits  America. 

Susanna.  Wings  entire,  black,  dotted  with  white,  a 
fulvous  fpot  at  the  bafe  and  band  behind.  It  is  found  in 
Africa.  A fpecimen  is  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’  Mufeum. 

Hyparete.  Wings  entire,  white,  with  black  veins ; 
lower  one6  beneath  yellow,  the  margin  fpotted  with  red.  It 
inhabits  India.  7 


Pasithoe.  Wings  black,  flightly  radiate,  with  while', 
and  a central  white  dot ; lower  ones  beneath  fulphur,  with 
black  margin  and  veins;  the  bafe  is  red.  There  is  a variety, 
in  which  the  wings  are  entire,  black,  fpotted  with  white ; 
lower  ones  beneath  yellow  on  the  dilk,  with  a red  band  at 
the  bafe. 

Erytiirea.  Wings  black ; upper  pair  with  two  red 
bands  ; lower  ones  witn  fix  red  ftreaks.  Found  in  Surinam. 

Erato.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  fpotted  with 
yellow  and  red  at  the  bafe  ; lower  ones  are  ftriate  with  red. 
This  is  found  in  India. 

Belladona.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with 
hyaline  dots  ; lower  ones  with  yellow  fpots. 

Julia.  Wings  indented,  fulvous;  upper  pair  with  two 
black  ftreaks ; lower  ones  black  on  the  hind  margin. 

Hippona.  Wings  indented,  tail  varied  with  yellow 
and  black ; lower  ones  with  four  white  dots.  It  inhabits 
India. 

Parnqffii. 

Apollo.  Wings  entire,  white,  fpotted  with  black; 
lower  ones  with  four  eyes  above  and  fix  beneath.  This  is  a 
native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  has  not  been  obferved 
in  thefe  illands.  It  is  fomething  larger  than  the  common 
great  cabbage  butterfly.  The  caterpillar  is  black,  with 
imall  red  fpots,  and  a pair  of  fiiort  retraftile  tentacula  in 
front ; it  feeds  on  orpine  and  fome  other  fucculent  plants, 
and  changes  into  a brown  chryfalis,  covered  with  a kind 
of  violet-coloured  powder. 

Phcebus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  white, 
fpotted  with  black  ; lower  ones  with  three  red  fpots,  circled 
with  black.  It  is  found  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia 

Mnemosy'ne.  Wings  entire,  white,  with  black  nerves  ; 
upper  pair  with  two  black  marginal  fpots.  It  inhabits 
Europe. 

* Cratjegi.  Wings  entire,  white,  with  black  veins. 
This  is  fometimes  called  the  hawthorn  butterfly,  and  is  well 
known  in  this  country.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common 
cabbage  butterfly,  and  is  feen  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July. 

Andromaciia.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  dotted 
with  black  ; the  upper  pair  is  dulky  and  naked  ; the  lower 
ones  yellowilh.  It  is  found  in  New  Holland. 

Mandane.  Wings  oblong,  entire;  the  upper  pair  is 
hyaline,  with  black  veins;  the  lower  ones  black,  with  a 
white  band.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Pi  era.  This  fpecies  has  femitranfparent  wings,  with 
the  lower  pair  marked  by  two  ocellated  black  fpots,  with 
a yellow  ring  and  centre.  It  is  a native  of  South  America. 

Anacardii.  Wings  entire,  hyaline,  greenilh  ; lower 
ones  brown  at  the  tip,  with  two  eyes.  It  is  found  in 
America. 

Nereis.  Wings  fcalloped,  brown  ; lower  ones  with  a 
fnowy  band,  the  dilk  is  fulvous,  with  two  black  eyes.  It 
inhabits  America. 

Andromeda.  Wings  hyaline  white  ; lower  ones  red 
at  the  tip,  with  a Angle  eye  in  each.  It  is  found  in 
India. 

Diaphanus-  Wings  entire,  hyaliue,  white,  the  margins 
brown.  It  inhabits  Jamaica. 

Hyalinus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  upper 
pair  hyaline,  with  black  bands  and  margin  ; lower  ones 
teftaceous. 

Obscuratus.  Wings  teftaceous  hyaline ; upper  pair 
with  a yellow  band. 

Idea.  Semitranfparent  wings,  white,  with  black  fpots 
and  veins.  It  inhabits  India. 
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Cyparissus.  Wing9  entire,  black,  with  two  white 
bands  thofe  of  the  upper  pair  oblique,  ©f  the  lower  ones 
pun&ate.  It  inhabits  America. 

Midamus.  Wings  entire,  black,  dotted  with  white ; 
upper  pair  above  blueilh ; lower  ones  with  a row  of  white 
dots.  A native  of  India. 

Dryasis.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  two 
white  dots,  all  of  them  with  numerous  ones  beneath.  A 
fpecimen  of  this  is  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 

Diocletianus.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with 
an  interrupted  white  band ; lower  ones  with  white  lines  at 
the  bafe,  and  a double  row  of  dots  at  the  tip.  A native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

Claudius.  Wings  entire,  black ; upper  pair  with  a 
blue  glofs,  and  dotted  with  white ; lower  ones  with  white 
lines.  It  inhafcuts  Tranquebar. 

Niavius.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with  a white 
band ; lower  ones  with  a common  white  fpot  at  the  bafe. 
A native  of  Sierra  Leona. 

Damocles.  Wings  entire ; upper  pair  black ; lower 
ones  brown  with  a white  dilk.  It  inhabits  Afia  and 
Africa. 

Coaus.  Wings  entire,  black,  all  of  them  with  a double 
row  of  white  dots.  A native  of  India,  as  is  alfo 

Tulliolus.  Wings  entire;  upper  pair  black,  with  a 
macu'ar  white  band ; lower  ones  brown,  above  immaculate, 
beneath  dotted  with  white. 

Sylvester.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a macular 
white  band. 

Cochrus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  black,  with 
a macular  white  band  ; abdomen  red,  with  black  belts.  In 
Dr.  Hunter’s  Mufeum. 

Liberius.  Wings  entire,  lead  colour,  under  furface  pf 
the  upper  pair  green,  of  the  lower  ones  fulvous.  It  inha- 
bits Amboyna. 

Radamanthus.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  a blue 
glofs ; upper  pair  with  a marginal  white  fpot ; the  lower 
ones  with  a white  fpot  and  four  lines.  It  is  a native  of 
Afia. 

Zoilus.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with  three 
white  fpots,  lower  ones  with  a white  dilk.  It  is  a native  of 
New  Holland. 

Cyntheus.  Wings  entire,  black  with  teftaceous  veins, 
and  a white  band,  which  in  the  upper  pair  is  interrupted.  It 
inhabits  Africa. 

Aretheusus.  Wings  entire,  black  with  blue  fpots  ; 
lower  ones  with  red  dots  beneath.  It  is  found  in  Surinam. 

Clymexus.  Wings  entire,  with  a blue  band  ; upper  pair 
beneath,  fanguineous  ; lower  ones  beneath,  white  with  black 
rings  and  dots.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil. 

Sisamnus.  Wings  entire,  black  dotted  with  white  and 
a common  white  band,  which  is  interrupted  in  the  upper 
pair. 

Jassus.  Wings  entire,  brown  with  black  ftreaks ; upper 
pair  with  a marginal  white  fpot,  beneath  paler  with  brown 
ftreaks.  It  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Antiochus.  Wings  entire,  black  with  a common  ful- 
vous band  above.  It  is  a native  of  China. 

Syphax.  In  this  the  wings  are  entire  and  black ; the 
upper  pair  has  a white  band  ; the  lower  ones  with  a margi- 
nal red  one. 

Evalthe.  The  wings  are  entire,  black  ; upper  pair 
with  two  yellow  bands ; the  lower  ones  are  marked  with  a 
yellow  band  and  red  fpots,  beneath  red  with  a yellowilh 
macular  band.  It  is  a native  of  India. 


Licas.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  two 
white  bands ; lower  ones  with  a Angle  white  band  and  red 
fpots,  beneath  cinereous  with  white  bands.  It  is  a native  of 
Surinam. 

Pmalaris.  The  wings  of  this  fpecies  are  entire  and 
brown  ; the  lower  pair  with  two  macular  white  ftreaks. 

Pelasgus.  The  wings  are  entire,  both  furfaces  alike  ; 
upper  pair  greenilh  with  a fulvous  band  ; lower  ones  imma 
culate.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Phceton.  In  this  the  wings  are  entire,  black,  with 
white  and  rufou6  fpots.  It  is  a native  of  America. 

Sophus.  The  wings  are  entire  ; upper  pair  black,  the 
dilk  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black ; the  lower  ones  brown; 
with  a black  ftreak  and  dots. 

Galanthis.  Wings  entire  ; above  black,  with  fangui- 
neous bands ; upper  pair  with  two  white  dots  at  the  tip. 

Cenceus.  Wings  entire,  brownilh  ; lower  ones  beneath 
with  a red  orb  of  nine  fpots.  It  inhabits  India. 

Chermes.  Wings  entire,  dulky  ; low-er  ones  red,  with 
black  bands  above,  and  a fnowy  dot,  in  the  middle  beneath. 
It  is  a native  of  Africa. 

Hesperus.  The  wings  of  this  are  fcalloped,  brown  with 
black  waves,  upper  pair  with  white  dots. 

Mirus.  The  wings  are  fcalloped,  brown,  flightly  fafci- 
ate  with  teftaceous  ; lower  ones  beneath  brown  at  the  bafe, 
and  variegated  at  the  tip. 

Tytius.  Wings  entire,  brown  fpotted  with  white; 
upper  pair  with  ocellar  black  dots.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Eupalus.  The  wings  are  entire,  brown  ; lower  ones 
with  a blue  band,  beneath  green,  with  a black  dot.  It  in- 
habits Africa. 

PiNTH.ffiUS.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  brown  ; 
upper  pair  with  three  yellow  fpots ; lower  ones  white  on 
the  lower  half.  It  is  a native  of  India. 

Archippus.  Wings  fcalloped,  fulvous,  with  black  veins, 
the  margin  black,  dotted  with  white  ; upper  pair  with  ful- 
vous fpots  at  the  tip.  It  is  a native  of  America. 

Plexippus.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  with  dilated  black 
veins,  the  margin  black,  with  white  dots  ; upper  pair  with 
a white  band  at  the  tip.  It  inhabits  America. 

Erippus.  Wings  entire,  dull  teftaceous,  the  edge  black 
dotted  with  white  ; dilk  of  the  lower  ones  immaculate,  be- 
neath with  black  veins,  and  white  dots.  A native  of  China. 

Misippus.  The  wings  of  this  are  fcalloped,  and  fulvous, 
the  edge  black,  dotted  with  white,  lower  ones  with  a black 
curve.  Found  in  America. 

Chrysippus.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  the  margin  black, 
dotted  with  white ; dilk  of  the  lower  ones  white,  with 
black  dots. 

Alcippus.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  the  margin  black, 
dotted  with  white  ; dilk  of  the  lower  ones  white,  with 
black  dots.  This  and  the  two  following  are  natives  of 
America. 

Eleus.  The  wings  are  entire,  fulvous ; the  margin 
black,  of  the  upper  pair  with  a white  band,  of  the  lower 
ones  with  white  dots. 

Eresimus.  The  wings  fcalloped,  teftaceous,  the  tip  and 
margin  black  dotted  with  white  ; lower  ones  beneath  with 
an  obfolete  macular  whitilh  band. 

Diocippus.  Wings  fcalloped,  fulvous,  with  a common 
black  border  dotted  with  white  ; lower  ones  beneath  with 
three  black  dots,  and  a ftreak  of  white  ones  behind.  It 
inhabits  India. 

Gilippus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  fulvous, 
fpotted  with  white,  the  margin  black,  with  white  dots,  It 
inhabits  America. 

Hegesippus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  black, 
C c 2 fpotted 
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fpotted  with  white  ; bafe  of  the  upper  pair  fulvous,  of  the 
lower  ones  with  white  lines. 

Darios.  The  wings  are  entire,  brown ; upper  pair 
fpotted  with  white,  lower  ones  with  a black  curve  beneath. 
It  inhabits  Brazil. 

Dedalus.  Wings  entire,  brown  fpotted  with  white  ; 
beneath  nut-brown.  It  is  a native  of  Guinea. 

Niceus  Wings  entire  ; upper  pair  with  a black  eye  ; 
lower  ones  above  with  a red  marginal  band  and  black  ocellar 
fpots.  It  inhabits  India. 

Nomilius.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with  two 
fulvous  fpots,  lower  ones  with  a Angle  one.  A native  of 
Brazil. 

Codomannus.  The  wings  entire,  black,  with  red  bands, 
lower  ones  beneath  with  angular  yellow  lines  and  blue  dots. 
It  inhabits  Brazil. 

Polymenus.  Wings  entire,  nifty-brown,  dotted  with 
black  ; beneath  yellowifh,  waved  with  black.  It  inhabits 
Surinam. 

Hydaspes.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a blue  glofs ; 
lower  ones  beneath  yellow,  with  annular  black  lines,  and 
three  blue  dots.  A native  of  Brazil.  A fpecimen  is  pre- 
ferved  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’  mufeum. 

Jairws.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; difk  of  the  lower  ones 
white,  with  a blue  eye  above,  and  two  beneath.  A native 
of  India. 

Haquinus.  Wings  nearly  entire,  brown  ; beneath 
orange,  with  blueifh-filvery  fpots,  marked  with  black. 
Found  at  Tranquebar. 

Orion.  Wings  fcalloped ; upper  pair  falcate,  rufous, 
the  tip  black,  with  a marginal  white  fpot.  Found  at  Su- 
rinam. 

Cocytus.  Wings  falcate ; above  black,  the  hind  mar- 
gin cinereous.  It  inhabits  Siam ; and  a fpecimen  is  in 
fir  Jofeph  Banks’  mufeum. 

Drusius.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  tipt  with  black ; 
lower  ones  beneath  with  white  dots  and  two  eyes.  This  is 
a native  of  Rotterdam  ifiand. 

Thymetus.  Wings  entire ; yellow,  with  a common 
brown  border.  In  the  mufeum  of  Dr.  Hunter. 

Absolon.  Wings  fulvous,  with  brown  bands,  beneath 
orange,  with  brown  waves.  It  inhabits  Guinea. 

Odin.  Wings  entire,  dulky,  with  a Angle  angle  ; lower 
ones  beneath  with  a pair  of  black  fub-ocellate  dots  on  each 
fide.  It  inhabits  China. 

Celline.  Wings  indented,  oblong,  fulvous  ; upper  pair 
with  a black  lunule.  It  is  a native  of  America. 

Dido.  Wings  indented,  oblong,  black,  fpotted  with 
green ; lower  ones  with  a blueifh  band,  and  feven  tranfverfe 
fpots.  It  is  a native  of  America. 

Eurinome.  Wings  indented,  black,  fpotted  with  white  ; 
lower  ones  white  at  the  bafe.  It  inhabits  India  : fo  alfo 
do  the  two  following. 

Philomela.  Wings  fcalloped,  black,  fpotted  with 
white ; lower  ones  radiate,  with  yellow  at  the  bafe. 

Similis.  Wings  (lightly  fcalloped,  both  furfaces  alike, 
with  bluei(h-white  dots  lineate  towards  the  bafe. 

Affinis.  Wings  indented,  black,  fpotted  with  white  ; 
border  of  the  lower  ones  beneath  b'ack,  fpotted  with  yel- 
low and  white.  A native  of  New  Holland. 

Lais.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  blueifh  ftria:,  be- 
neath brown.  Found  in  India 

Enothrea.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a green  difk, 
beneath  black,  with  a white  coital  dot.  It  inhabits  Sierra 
Leona. 

Dirtea.  Wings  indented,  both  furfaces  alike,  black, 
dotted  with  yellow.  A native  of  Bengal. 


Hippia.  Wings  fcalloped,  greenifh-white,  with  black 
border  and  veins. 

Panope.  Wings  indented,  brown,  both  furfaces  alike, 
the  outer  margin  fpotted  with  white,  angle  of  the  tail  ful- 
vous. This  and  the  next  are  natives  of  India. 

Jacintha.  Wings  fcalloped,  toothed,  brown ; upper 
pair  with  a ftreak  of  white  dots ; lower  ones  whited  at  the 
tip. 

Micalia.  Wings  falcate,  toothed,  black,  fpotted  with 
yellow,  middle  of  the  lower  ones  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black. 
This  and  the  following  are  natives  of  America. 

Passiflohe.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with 
black ; beneath  with  thirty  filvery  fpots. 

Juno.  Wings  angular,  indented,  oblong,  fulvous,  with 
a black  border ; lower  ones  beneath  black,  with  fulvous  and 
filvery  fpots.  Found  at  Surinam. 

Danai. 

* Brassice.  The  wings  of  this  infeft  are  rounded, 
entire,  white;  tip  of  the  upper  pair  brown.  This  is  the 
common  large  white  butterfly  kmswn  in  our  gardens : it 
proceeds  from  a yellowifh  caterpillar  freckled  with  blueifh 
and  black  fpets,  and  which  changes  during  autumn  into  a 
yellowifli-grey  chryfalis,  affixed  in  a perpendicular  direction 
to  fome  wall,  tree,  or  other  objeft,  fome  filaments  lieing 
drawn  acrofs  the  thorax,  in  order  the  more  conveniently  to 
fecure  its  pofition.  The  fly  appears  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
is  feen  alrooft  through  the  fummer. 

* Rape.  Wings  entire,  white ; upper  pair  tipt  with 
brown  ; male  with  a brown  fpot  on  each,  female  with  three 
brown  fpots  on  the  upper,  and  one  on  the  lower  pair.  This 
is  common  in  our  own  country. 

* Napi.  Wings  entire,  with  dilated  green  veins  beneath. 
It  inhabits  Europe  and  Afia. 

Sinapis.  Wings  entire,  white ; upper  pair  tipt  with 
brown.  This  and  the  three  preceding  are  the  infefts  which 
in  the  caterpillar  or  grub  Hate  commit  fuch  ravages  in  our 
gardens; 

Narica.  Wings  fnowy ; upper  pair  with  a brown 
fpot  before  the  tip.  It  inhabits  Guinea. 

Raphani.  Wings  entire,  white,  the  tip  black,  fpotted 
with  white  ; the  lower  ones  beneath  with  black  veins,  and 
covered  with  yellowifh  meal. 

Castalia.  Wings  entire,  w’hite ; above  immaculate, 
beneath  yellowifh  at  the  bafe.  A native  of  India. 

Poppea.  Wings  entire,  white  ; the  margin  dotted  with 
black  ; upper  pair  with  a ferruginous  fpot  at  the  bafe.  It 
is  found  at  Sierra  Leona. 

Sylvia.  Wings  entire,  white ; tip  of  the  upper  pair 
brown,  with  a fulvous  fpot  beneath.  Inhabits  Sierra  Leona. 
A fpecimen  is  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’  mufeum. 

Paullina.  Wings  entire,  white,  edged  with  black; 
lower  furface  of  the  upper  pair  with  a ypllow  foot  at  the 
bafe,  of  the  lower  ones  immaculate.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Argante  Wings  entire,  fulvous;  beneath  fpeckled 
with  ferruginous.  It  inhabits  Brazil. 

Monuste.  Wings  entire,  white,  edged  with  brown. 
Found  in  America. 

Amaryllis  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  dull 
white,  upper  pair  with  a black  lunule.  A native  of  India 

Argia.  Wings  entire,  white ; upper  pair  black  at  the 
tip.  It  inhabits  Sierra  Leona. 

Nephte.  Wings  fcalloped,  white  ; upper  pair  with  a 
black  dot  above,  all  of  them  w;ith  a brown  one  beneath,  it 
inhabits  China  . 

Amatiionte.  Wings  rounded,  w’hite  at  the  tip  with 
i black ; 
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black  ; margin  of  the  upper  pair  beneath  nut-brown.  In- 
habits America. 

Phileta.  Wings  entire,  grey  ; upper  pair  above  white, 
tipt  with  brown.  It  is  a native  of  America. 

Libythea.  Wings  entire,  white  ; upper  pair  brown  at 
the  bafe  of  the  rib,  and  at  the  tip.  Found  in  India. 

Calypso.  Wings  entire,  upper  pair  with  a black  dot 
and  tip ; lower  ones  beneath  yellowifh,  the  margin  dotted 
with  black.  This  is  a native  of  Sierra  Leona. 

* Daplidice.  Wings  entire,  white,  with  a brown  mar- 
gin, beneath  marked  with  yellowifh-white  and  green.  It 
inhabits  Europe  and  Africa,  and  is  common  here. 

Cneora.  Wings  entire,  white,  the  margin  black,  with 
a ftreak  of  dots.  It  inhabits  India. 

Nerissa.  Wings  entire,  white,  with  a black  margin ; 
beneath  with  black  veins.  It  is  a native  of  China. 

Demopiiile.  Wings  white,  with  two  brawn  bands 
and  margin ; lower  ones  beneath  flefh-colour.  It  inhabits 
India. 

Vanessa.  Wings  entire,  white;  upper  pair  with  a 
brown  exterior  margin  and  black  dot ; lower  ones  with 
brown  ftreaks.  It  inhabits  America. 

Hecabe.  Wings  entire,  ydlow,  the  outer  margin 
black  ; beneath  dotted  with  brown.  A native  of  India 

Agave.  Wings  entire,  yellow ; tip  of  the  upper  pair 
above  black ; beneath  chefnut-brown.  It  is  found  at 
Cayenne. 

* Cardu.vines.  Wings  entire,  white  ; upper  pair,  of 
the  male,  with  a large  bright  orange  patch  at  the  tip, 
including  two  black  dots ; the  lower  ones  beneath  marbled 
with  green ; the  female  is  without  the  orange  tip. 

Genutia.  Wings  falcate,  entire,  white;  upper  pair 
fulvous  at  the  tip  ; lower  ones  marbled  with  green.  It  is 
found  in  India,  as  is  the  next. 

Dorothea.  Wings  entire,  white  ; upper  pair  black  at 
the  tip ; lower  ones  beneath  with  yellow  bands,  fpeckled 
with  black. 

Florea.  Wings  entire,  white;  upper  pair  black  at 
the  tip  ; lower  ones  with  a black  fpot  and  marginal  dot. 

Nina.  Wings  entire,  white;  upper  pair  with  a black 
fpot  and  tip ; lower  ones  beneath  fpeckled  with  green. 
This  is  an  Indian  infe£t,  but  a fpecimen  may  be  feen  in 
fir  Jofeph  Banks’  mufeum. 

Eucharis.  Wings  entire,  white ; upper  pair  fulvous 
at  the  tip,  with  a black  margin  ; the  lower  ones  are  imma- 
culate. A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Nysa.  The  wings  of  this  fpecies  are  entire,  and  white  ; 
the  lower  ones  beneath  brown,  with  a white  dot  and  fix 
yellow  lunules.  It  is  a native  of  New  Holland.  A fpe- 
cimen is  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’  mufeum. 

Muta.  Wings  entire,  white;  lower  ones  with  a black 
dot  in  the  middle,  beneath  yellow,  with  two  black  dots. 
It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  India, 

Chloris.  Wings  entire,  white,  tipt  with  black  ; lower 
ones  beneath  fulvous  with  a broad  black  margin.  This  is 
an  African  infedt. 

Rhodope.  Wings  entire,  white,  both  furfaces  nearly 
alike ; upper  pair  yellow ; lower  ones  white ; all  black 
on  the  outer  margin.  It  is  found  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Elathea.  Wings  entire;  upper  pair  yellow;  lower 
one3  white ; all  black  on  the  outer  margins ; beneath  it  is 
cinereous.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar. 

AlcmeONE.  Wings  with  both  furfaces  alike,  yellow 
at  the  bafe,  and  white  at  the  tip.  It  is  found  at  Tran- 
quebar. 

Piiryne.  Wings  entire,  white,  edged  with  black ; 


lower  ones  beneath  yellow.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
America. 

Licinia.  Wing9  entire,  white,  edged  with  black ; 
lower  ones  beneath  immaculate.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Aurota.  Wings  entire,  white,  the  margin  black, 
fpotted  with  white  ; lower  ones  beneath  ydlow.  This 
is  a native  of  Coromandel. 

Zelmira.  Wings  white,  with  a common  brown  bor- 
der ; upper  pair  with  a white  coftal  band,  lower  ones  with 
a brown  ftreak  beneath.  This  is  found  common  at  Tran- 
quebar. 

Pyranthe.  Wings  white,  with  a black  dot  and  tip  ; 
beneath  with  cinereous  waves  and  a fulvons  dot.  Found  on 
the  Caflia  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Leucippe.  Wings  entire ; upper  pair  red,  edged  with 
black ; lower  ones  yellow.  It  is  a native  of  Ambeyna. 

Glaucippe.  Wings  entire,  white ; upper  pair  tipt  with 
black  ; lower  ones  beneath  cinereous,  with  brown  waves. 
It  is  found  in  Afia. 

Coronis.  Wings  entire,  with  black  veins ; above  white, 
beneath  greenifh.  It  inhabits  China. 

Eudoxia.  Wings  entire,  white,  edged  with  black ; 
beneath  fulvous  at  the  bafe  and  fpotted  with  black  at  the 
margin.  This  is  found  in  Sierra  Leona. 

ipiiiGEMA.  Wings  entire,  white,  tipt  with  black ; the 
lower  ones  beneath  are  yellowifh,  with  a black  band  in  the 
middle,  and  an  abbreviated  fulvous  ftreak.  It  is  found  in 
Surinam. 

Teutonia.  Wings  entire,  white;  lower  ones  beneath 
with  black  veins  and  yellow  foots.  It  is  found  in  New 
Holland. 

Mysis.  Wings  entire,  white  ; margin  of  the  lower  ones 
beneath  black  with  a red  band.  This  is  a native  of  New 
Holland ; and  a fpecimen  is  in  the  mufeum  of  fir  Jofeph 
Banks. 

Argenthona.  Wings  entire,  white,  the  border  black 
fpotted  with  yellow ; the  lower  ones  are  yellow,  the  tip 
black  with  a rufous  macular  band. 

Nigrina.  Wings  entire,  white  tipt  with  black ; be- 
neath black  with  a fanguineous  flexuous  ftreak  on  the 
lower  ones.  It  inhabits  New  Holland.  A fpecimen  is  in 
fir  Jofeph  Banks’  mufeum. 

Maria.  Wings  white  ; upper  pair  brown  with  a broad 
white  band.  This  is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Saba.  Wings  entire,  black  with  a common  white  band. 
It  inhabits  Sierra  Leona.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  has  a fpe- 
cimen. 

Coronea.  Wings  entire,  white  edged  with  black  ; be- 
neath black  radiate  with  fulvous  at  the  bafe.  Found  at 
Surinam. 

Melania.  Wings  entire,  white  tipt  with  black  ; lower 
ones  dull  glaucous  beneath.  It  inhabits  New  Holland. 
There  is  a fpecimen  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’  mufeum. 

Scylla.  Wings  entire,  yellow;  upper  pair  white  with 
a black  border  ; all  of  them  clouded  beneath.  It  is  found 
in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Flippantha.  Wings  entire ; upper  pair  white  with 
a black  fpot  and  tip ; lower  ones  yellow ; beneath  nut- 
brown  at  the  tip. 

Judith.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike  ; upper  pair 
white  with  black  veins  and  margin  ; lower  ones  fulvous 
edged  with  black.  This  is  a native  of  Poulicandbr : a fpe- 
cimen is  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’  mufeum. 

Amata.  Wings  fulvous,  bordered  with  black,  beneath 
they  are  greenifh.  This  and  the  three  following  are  natives 
of  the  Eaft  Indies. 


CyPRjEA. 
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Ctpr^a.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  the  margin  is  black, 
with  fulvous  fpots ; beneath  greenifli,  with  a fulvous  ciot 
and  moniliform  ftreak. 

Danae.  Wings  white ; upper  pair  faffron  at  the  tip, 
with  a black  band  and  margin  ; beneath  with  an  abbreviated 
moniliform  ftreak. 

Pyrene.  Wings  rounded,  yellow,  with  a fulvous  fpot 
in  the  middle,  the  tip  black  ; lower  ones  beneath  with  feven 
ocellar  white  fpots.  It  is  found  in  America. 

Rahel.  Wings  entire,  yellow ; above  edged  with 
black  ; beneath  immaculate.  This  and  the  following  are 
natives  of  India. 

Messalina.  Wings  entire,  white  tipt  with  black ; 
beneath  yellow,  with  a marginal  chefnut-brown  fpot.  It 
inhabits  India. 

A2nippe.  Wings  yellow ; underneath  they  have  yellow 
ocellar  brown  dots ; on  the  upper  pair  fix  ; on  the  lower 
ones  feven.  It  inhabits  China. 

Evippe.'  Wings  entire,  yellowilh  ; upper  pair  tipt  with 
black;  lower  ones  white  beneath.  It  is  found  in  Afia 

Charmione.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  white 
with  a black  border ; which  on  the  upper  wings  has  two 
yellow  fpots,  and  one  on  the  lower.  A native  of  Johanna 
ifiand. 

Trito.  Wings  entire,  yellow  ; upper  pair  white  above 
the  margin  ; all  of  them  with  a ferruginous  ftreak  beneath. 
It  is  found  in  Africa,  and  alfo  in  Europe. 

* Edusa.  Wings  entire,  fulvous  with  a black  dot  and 
margin ; beneath  greenifli ; upper  pair  with  a black  dot ; 
lower  with  a filvery  one.  It  inhabits  Europe. 

Eupheno.  Wings  entire,  yellow ; tip  of  the  upper 
pair  black,  fulvous  in  the  middle ; lower  ones  with  three 
brown  ftreaks  beneath.  Found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe. 

Belia.  Wings  entire,  white ; lower  ones  fubfafciate 
with  grey  beneath.  It  is  a native  of  Barbary. 

Phronima.  Wings  entire,  white ; bafe  of  the  rib  and 
tip  black ; lower  ones  beneath  yellowifh,  with  two  darker 
bands.  This  and  the  next  are  natives  of  America. 

Psamathe.  Wings  entire,  white ; tip  of  the  upper 
pair  black  fpotted  with  white  ; lower  ones  beneath  greenifh 
with  two  darker  bands,  the  foremoft  incurved. 

Palajno.  Wings  entire,  yellow,  with  a black  tip  and 
fulvous  margin  ; lower  ones  with  a filvery  dot  beneath.  It 
is  found  in  Europe,  as  is  the  next. 

* Hyale.  Wings  entire,  yellow,  the  tip  blacky  fpotted 
with  white  ; lower  ones  with  a fulvous  fpot,  a filvery  dot 
with  a fmaller  contiguous  one  beneath.  In  the  male,  the 
margin  of  the  wings  is  immaculate ; in  the  female  it  is 
fpotted. 

Aurora.  Wings  entire,  fulvous;  upper  pair  with  an 
ocellar  dot  beneath  ; lower  ones  with  a double  filvery  one. 
Thought  to  be  a variety  of  the  laft. 

Nicippe.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  tipt  with  brown ; 
upper  pair  with  a black  lunule  on  each  fide ; the  lower 
ones  beneath  fpeckled  with  red.  This  is  found  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Lesbia.  Wings  entire,  fulvous;  upper  pair  with  a 
brown  dot,  all  of  them  beneath  pale  with  a fnowy  dot. 
It  is  found  in  Patagonia.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  has  a fpe- 
cimen. 

Senn/e.  Wings  yellow,  each  of  them  beneath  with  a 
double  ferruginous  dot.  This  is  a native  of  America. 

Marcellina.  Wing3  entire,  yellow  ; each  of  them  be- 
neath has  a double  filvery  dot.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Eubule.  Wings  entire,  yellow,  the  margin  dotted 


with  black ; the  lower  ones  beneath  with  a double  filvery 
ferruginous  dot.  A native  of  Carolina. 

Catilla.  Wings  yellow ; upper  pair  with  a black 
dot  and  margin  ; all  of  them  beneath  with  a chefnut  fpot, 
which  on  the  lower  ones  contains  a double  filvery  dot.  It 
inhabits  Tranquebar. 

Proterpia.  Wings  entire,  angular,  fulvous ; upper 
pair  with  a black  exterior  margin.  It  inhabits  Jamaica- 
There  is  a fpecimen  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  mufeum. 

Gnoma.  Wings  white ; upper  pair  with  a black  dot, 
all  of  them  beneath  with  a filver  dot.  Found  in  India. 

Drya.  Wings  yellow  ; lower  furface  of  the  upper  pair 
with  a ferruginous  dot,  of  the  lower  ones  with  a filvery 
one.  It  inhabits  America. 

Philippa.  Wings  entire,  yellow ; upper  pair  acumi- 
nated, varied  with  black,  and  with  a black  dot ; lower  ones 
with  a red  dot;  all  have  a filvery  one  beneath. 

* Rhamni.  Wings  entire,  angular,  yellow ; each  with 
a ferruginous  dot  in  the  middle.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Philea.  Wings  entire,  angular,  yellow ; upper  pair 
with  a pale  fpot,  lower  ones  with  a pale  border.  It  is  a 
native  of  India. 

Cipris.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  yellow,  the  margin  dotted 
with  black. 

Morula.  Wings  entire,  angular,  yellow ; upper  pair 
with  a black  fpot  and  ferruginous  one  beneath  ; lower  ones 
with  a ferruginous  fpot  on  both  fides.  Inhabits  India. 

Pomona.  Wings  fubangular,  white ; upper  pair  with 
a black  dot ; beneath  yellow  with  two  filvevy  dots  on  the 
lower  ones.  A native  of  New  Holland,  and  is  in  fir  Jofeph 
Banks*  mufeum. 

Florella.  Wings  fubangular,  white;  upper  pair  with 
a brown  dot ; lower  ones  beneath  with  three  filvery  dots. 
Native  of  Africa,  and  is  among  fir  J.  Banks’  colle&ion. 

Cleopatra.  Wings  entire  ; upper  pair  with  a fulvous 
di(k  above,  and  ferruginous  dot  beneath ; lower  ones  with 
a ferruginous  dot  on  each  fide.  Found  in  Europe  and 
Africa. 

Nymphales. 

Jasius.  Wings  two-tailed,  brown,  yellowifh  behind ; 
beneath  with  a white  band.  Found  in  different  parts  of 
Africa. 

Pyrrhus.  Wings  tailed,  brown,  with  a common  white 
band,  reaching  half  way  on  the  upper  pair.  It  is  a native 
of  India. 

Camillus.  Wings  two-tailed,  white,  with  fulvous 
band«,  edged  with  black  ; lower  ones  with  a black  caudal 
fpot.  It  is  found  in  Africa,  and  is  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’ 
mufeum. 

Sempronius.  Wings  two-tailed,  white,  the  margin 
black,  dotted  with  white. 

Tiridates.  Wings  indented,  two-tailed,  above  black, 
fpotted  with  blue ; the  margin  is  dotted  with  white.  It  in- 
habits Amboyna. 

Castor.  Wings  indented,  two-tailed,  fulvous,  edged 
with  black ; beneath  with  a white  band  and  white  fpots, 
including  a black  one.  This  and  the  next  are  found  in 
Guinea. 

Pollux.  Wings  indented,  two-tailed,  brown,  with  a 
yellow  band;  beneath  with  a white  band  and  fpots,  in- 
cluding a black  one. 

-£clus.  Wings  indented,  two-tailed ; above  black ; 
beneath  cinereous,  with  black  waves,  and  an  ocellar  fulvous 
fpot.  It  inhabits  Amboyna. 

Paulus.  Wings  indented;  two-tailed,  fulvous,  tipt 
with 
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with  black  ; lower  ones  beneath  variegated  with  a white  fpot 
at  the  bafe.  A native  of  Jamaica. 

Etheocles.  Wings  two-tailed,  blue-brown,  with  a 
white  band  on  each  fide  ; the  lower  ones  edged  with  green. 
It  inhabits  Sierra  Leona. 

Fabius.  Wings  indented,  two-tailed,  brown,  with  yel- 
low bands ; the  bafe  beneath  with  black  waves ; the  tip  with 
fulvous  dots.  It  inhabits  India,  and  is  in  the  mufeum  of  fir 
Jofeph  Banks. 

Horatius.  Wings  indented,  two-tailed,  black ; lower 
ones  fanguineous  at  the  tip,  with  black  ocellar  dots. 

Eudoxus.  Wings  tailed,  with  a common  red  band  ; be- 
neath with  filvery  fpots,  including  fome  black  ones.  It  in- 
habits Africa. 

C<eles.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  ftreaked  with  white  and 
yellowilh,  and  a white  band  in  the  middle ; lower  ones  be- 
neath with  a ftreak  of  ocellate  dots.  It  is  a native  of  Siam, 
and  is  among  fir  Jofeph  Banks’  collt&ion. 

Miltiades.  Wings  tailed,  brown ; lower  ones  with  a 
white  fpot,  all  beneath  with  a white  band  and  fingle 
eye. 

Varanes.  Wings  tailed,  above  brown,  with  fulvous 
and  black  fpots;  the  bafe  is  white.  It  is  an  Indian  in- 

fea. 

Themistocles.  Wings  tailed,  chefnut-brown,  with 
brown  bands ; lower  ones  with  black  dots. 

Periander.  Wings  tailed,  both  furfaces  alike,  white, 
with  yellow  bands ; the  tip  brown,  ftreaked  with  white. 
It  is  a native  of  India,  and  is  in  the  colleaion  of  fir  Jofeph 
Banks. 

Lycurgus.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  blue  marginal 
lunules  ; behind  thefe  are  five  white  dots  on  the  lower  ones. 
It  is  a native  of  Africa. 

Decius.  Wings  tailed,  with  a common  white  band ; 
lower  ones  rufous  at  the  tip,  with  two  eyes  and  two  white 
dots.  It  is  found  in  Guinea. 

Sabinus.  Wings  tailed,  brown,  with  a fulvous  band; 
beneath  grey,  with  a white  band  and  ocellar  dots.  It  in- 
habits Ambojrna. 

Doreus.  Wings  tailed,  with  a green  band  above,  and  a 
white  one  beneath.  It  inhabits  Africa,  and  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

Palamedes.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  yellow  marginal 
lunules  ; upper  pair  with  a yellow  band  ; lower  ones  with  a 
macular  rufous  band.  It  is  found  in  America,  and  is  in  the 
colle&ion  of  Dr.  Hunter. 

Orontes.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  two  greenilh 
bands ; the  tail  is  white  and  diftant.  It  is  a native  of  India, 
as  is  alfo  the  next. 

-5£gistus.  Wings  tailed,  undulate  with  brown  and  yel- 
low, and  about  three  caudal  eyes. 

Solon.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  yellowilh  bands, 
brown  at  the  bafe 

Empedocles.  Wings  tailed,  brown ; upper  pair  with 
an  abbreviated  macular  green  band ; lower  ones  beneath 
with  two  black  fpots,  and  a rufous  lunule  at  the  angle  of  the 
tail.  It  is  a native  of  India,  and  in  the  colle&ion  of  fir 
Jofeph  Banks. 

Euryalus.  Wings  tailed,  black ; lower  ones  blue  be- 
fore the  margin,  with  black  fpots,  including  a white  pupil. 
It  inhabits  Amboyna,  as  does  the  next. 

Nisus.  Wings  tailed,  black  ; upper  pair  with  a fulvous 
band  ; lower  pair  with  a fubmarginal  white  one. 

Phidippus.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown ; beneath 
with  white  biocellate  bands,  and  two  blind  eyes  at  the  tail. 
It  inhabits  India- 

Xiphares.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  black ; upper  pair 


with  white  fpots  ; lower  ones  with  a yellow  band.  Found 
in  Africa. 

Aurelius.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown ; the  tip 
black,  fpotted  with  white ; lower  one3  with  two  eyes  be- 
neath. It  inhabits  India. 

Bernardus.  Wings  tailed,  fulvous ; upper  pair  black 
at  the  tip,  with  a yellow  band  ; lower  ones  with  a ftreak  of 
ocellate  dots.  It  is  found  in  China. 

Gerdratus.  Wings  tailed,  brown ; upper  pair  with 
an  ocellate  fpot  at  the  tip,  beneath  ferruginous,  with  a white 
dot  on  the  upper,  and  two  on  the  lower  ones. 

Chorin-teus.  Wings  tailed,  brown  ; upper  pair  falcate, 
with  a fulvous  band.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Laertes.  Wings  tailed,  brown,  blue  at  the  bafe ; 
lower  ones  above  with  five  white  dots,  beneath  with  four 
ocellar  dots.  Found  in  Surinam. 

Morvus.  Wings  tailed,  above  brown,  with  a blue 
bafe  ; beneath  green i(h-grey.  A native  of  India,  as  are  the 
two  following. 

Octavius.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  an  abbreviated 
green  band ; beneath  grey,  with  a brown  ftreak . 

Eribotes.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  fulvous,  with  a blueilh 
bafe ; beneath  grey. 

Itys.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  fulvous,  tipt  with  yellow  ; 
beneath  variegated  at  the  bafe ; the  lower  ones  are  blue  at 
the  bafe.  This  and  the  two  following  are  inhabitants  of 
Surinam. 

Cymodoce.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown,  the  bafe 
(hining  blue  ; lower  ones  with  a fingle  eye  on  each  fide. 

Basaltide.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  fulvous,  tipt  with 
black ; under  furface  of  the  upper  pair  with  two  ocellate 
dots,  of  the  under  ones  with  three. 

Arsinoe.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  fulvous,  fpotted  with 
black  ; lower  ones  with  two  eyes  beneath.  It  inhabits  Am- 
boyna. 

Panthera.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  brown,  beneath 
waved ; lower  ones  with  two  eyes  on  the  dilk,  and  five 
blueilh  ones  on  the  margin.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar. 

Rohria.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  brown  ; upper  pair 
with  a white  band  ; lower  ones  with  feven  eyes  beneath,  moft 
of  them  dotted  with  white.  It  inhabits  India. 

Rebecca.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  brown,  immaculate ; 
beneath  paler,  with  two  nut-brown  ftreaks  and  white  fub- 
ocellar  dots.  Found  in  Guinea. 

Erota.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown,  with  black 
waves,  and  a common  white  band  in  the  middle ; lower  ones 
with  two  eyes  on  each  fide.  A native  of  Africa. 

Europa.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown ; lower  ones 
beneath  with  a whitilh  ocellar  band.  Found  in  America. 

Acheronta.  Wings  indented,  tailed;  upper  pair  red 
at  the  bafe ; the  tip  is  black,  fpotted  with  white.  It  in- 
habits Brafil. 

Troglodyta.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  rufous,  with  a 
brown  ftreak  and  hind  margin.  It  inhabits  America,  and 
is  in  the  colleftion  of  Dr.  Hunter. 

Thetys.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  fulvous,  with  black 
ftreaks ; lower  one3  beneath  glaucous,  dotted  with  black. 
It  inhabits  South  America. 

Portia.  Wings  indented,  tailed ; beneath  grey, 
fpeckled  with  black.  It  inhabits  the  South  American 
ifiands. 

C.  aureum.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  fulvous,  fpotted 
with  black  ; lower  ones  marked  with  a gold  C beneath.  It 
is  found  in  Alia. 

Isidore.  Wings  falcate,  tailed,  fulvous;  upper  pair 
with  two  pale  dots  in  the  middle,  and  black  at  the  tip.  It 
is  found  in  India. 


Bella. 
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Bella.  Wings  flightly  tailed,  teftaceous;  upper  pair 
black  at  the  tip,  with  a yellow  band  and  white  fpots ; mar- 
gin of  the  lower  ones  yellow,  with  black  ftreak?.  This  and 
the  fix  following  fpecies  are  all  inhabitants  of  India. 

Furcula.  Wings  tailed,  brown,  fulvous  at  the  bafe ; 
upper  pair  with  a blue  band. 

Eurocilia.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  brown,  with  a 
common  fulvous  difk  ; lower  ones  variegated  beneath 

Phorcys.  Wings  flightly  tailed,  indented,  brown  ; be- 
neath with  darker  Itreaks,  and  two  cinereous  dots  on  the 
lower  ones. 

Chelys.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  brown ; beneath  va- 
riegated, with  a llreak  of  yellowilh  dots. 

Lethe.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  fulvous;  upper  pair 
black  at  the  tip,  with  a yellow  band  and  fpots. 

Aflina.  Wings  tailed,  brown,  with  a common  fulvous 
difk ; upper  pair  with  a black  lunule.  It  inhabits  St. 
Thomas’s  ifland. 

Fatima.  Wings  flightly  tailed,  black,  with  a common 
yellow  band ; lower  wings  with  the  band  abbreviated,  and 
four  rufous  fpots.  It  is,found  in  India. 

Achilles.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a brosd  blue 
band ; beneath  brown,  with  three  or  five  eyes.  Found  in 
America. 

Medon.  Wings  above  black  ; upper  pair  with  a yellow 
band,  and  white  at  the  tip  ; lower  ones  with  a blueifli  difk. 
It  is  found  in  India. 

Erithronius.  Wings  indented,  black ; lower  ones 
with  a blue  band ; beneath  green,  with  a ftreak  of  white 
dots.  It  inhabits  Africa,  and  is  in  the  mufeum  of  Dr. 
Hunter. 

Ceres.  Wings  indented,  black;  upper  pair  with  a 
white  band ; dilk  of  the  lower  ones  blueilh,  with  a black 
dot.  It  inhabi's  Sierra  Leona. 

Ursula.  Wings  indented,  black;  hind  ones  with  a 
blueifli  border,  and  marginal  black  band ; beneath  they  are 
marked  with  fulvous  fpots.  It  is  a native  of  America. 

Cato.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a common  greenifli 
dilk  beneath,  dotted  with  black,  with  a rufous  fpot  at  the 
bafe  of  the  lower  ones.  It  inhabits  Sierra  Leona. 

Philoctetes.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; lower  ones  with 
two  eyes,  the  pupil  black,  and  three  white  dots.  It  is 
found  in  India,  as  is  the  next. 

Menetho.  Wings  indented,  brown,  the  margin  fpotted 
with  yellow  ; the  lower  ones  have  three  eyes  beneath. 

Lucretius.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  fulvous 
bands ; beneath  with  black  fpots,  furrounded  with  a blue 
line.  Found  in  Guinea. 

Epistrophus.  Wings  indented,  grey-white ; upper  pair 
black  at  the  tip ; lower  ones  with  a ftreak  of  yellow  eyes 
beneath.  It  is  a native  of  America. 

Helenes.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  two  greenifli 
bauds ; one  on  the  lower  wings  entire.  It  inhabits  Ame- 

Gambricius.  Wings  indented,  above  black  fpotted, 
and  ftreaked  with  green  ; upper  pair  with  a macular  fnowy 
band.  A native  of  India. 

Demofhon.  Wings  indented,  above  black,  with  a 
green  band ; beneath  grey,  ftreaked  with  white.  Inhabits 
Cayenne. 

Nestor.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a bright  blue 
common  dilk,  and  white  fpots;  beneath  with  three  or  four 
eyes.  This  fpecies  inhabits  America. 

Perseus.  Wings  indented,  pale  blue,  the  tip  black, 
with  ferruginous  fpots ; beneath  they  are  waved  with  three 
®r  four  eyes.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

Aristides.  Wings  indented,  brown,  fpotted  with  yel- 


low ; lower  ones  with  two  eyes  beneath.  Found  in 

India. 

Telemaciius.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a com- 
mon blue  radiate  area,  each  with  eyes  beneath.  A native 
of  America,  as  are  the  two  following 

Menelaus.  Wings  indented,  above  highly  pelifhed, 
blue;  beneath  clouded  brown,  with  ferruginous  eyes. 

Teucer.  Wings  fcalloped,  livid  brown ; beneath 
clouded,  and  on  the  lower  ones  three  eyes,  the  lall  very 
large. 

Automedon.  Wings  angular,  fcalloped,  brown;  be- 
neath livid,  with  an  eye  at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  Inhabits 
Surinam. 

Hecuba.  Wings  indented  ; upper  pair  red,  edged  with 
black  ; lower  ones  black  ; all  of  them  ocellate  beneath.  It 
inhabits  Cayenne. 

Metellus.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  the  hind  part 
black  ; under  Surface  of  the  upper  pair  with  three  eyes,  of 
the  lower  ones  five.  This  is  a native  of  Surinam. 

Idomeus.  Wings  indented,  blue;  upper  pair  with  a 
broad  brown  upper  margin,  and  abbreviated  white  band  ; 
lower  ones  with  a large  yellowilh  eye  beneath.  Inhabits 
America. 

* Io;  Peacock  Butterfly,  fo  called  on  account  of  its 
great  beauty.  It  is  rather  a common  fpecies  in  this  country. 
The  wings  are  angular,  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with 
black,  and  on  each  there  is  a large  blue  eye.  “ The  ground 
colour  of  this  infeft,”  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  “ is  orange-brown, 
with  black  bars,  feparated  by  yellow  intermediate  fpaces,  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  fuperior  wings ; while  at  the  tip  of 
each  is  a molt  beautiful  large  eye-lhaped  fpot,  formed  by  a 
combination  of  black,  brown,  and  blue,  with  the  addition 
of  whitilh  fpecks ; on  each  of  the  lower  wings  is  a Hill 
larger  eye-lhaped  fpot,  confifting  of  a black  central  patch, 
varied  with  blue,  and  furrounded  by  a zone  of  pale  brown, 
which  is  itfelf  deeply  bordered  with  black.  The  caterpillar 
is  black,  with  numerous  white  fpots,  and  black  ramified 
fpines : it  feeds  principally  on  the  nettle,  changing  to  a 
chryfalis  in  July,  and  the  fly  appearing  in  Augult.” 

Polynice.  Wings  angular,  indented,  fulvous,  tipt  with 
black ; beneath  brown,  with  blue  ftreaks  and  eyes,  fix  on 
the  upper,  and  five  on  the  lower  ones.  A native  of  Su- 
matra. 

Almana.  Wings  angular,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black; 
lower  ones  with  a larger  eye,  and  a double  pupil,  all  nut- 
brown  beneath.  It  inhabits  Afia. 

Asterie.  Wings  indented,  varied  with  yellow  ; lower 
ones  with  a larger  eye  and  double  pupil ; beneath  pale, 
with  about  three  eyes.  This  inhabits  India. 

Oenoxe.  Wings  denticulate,  yellow,  edged  with  black  ; 
lower  ones  blue  at  the  bafe.  This  is  an  Afiatic  infect. 

Flirtea.  Wings  fubangular,  brown,  with  fulvous  fpots, 
and  two  eyes  ; lower  ones  beneath  ferruginous,  with  about 
three  eyes.  This  and  the  next  are  found  in  India. 

Lemonias.  Wings  indented,  brown,  dotted  with  yoilow, 
all  of  them  with  a fingle  eye. 

Vellida.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a fulvous  band 
behind,  and  two  eyes.  It  inhabits  Amfterdam  ifland.  A 
fpecimen  is  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’  mufeum. 

Orythia.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; all  with  two  eyes 
above,  upper  pair  with  a fingle  eye  beneath.  This  inhabits 
Jamaica. 

Clelia.  Wings  indented,  black  ; upper  pair  with  an 
interrupted  white  band  and  fpot  at  the  tip  ; lower  ones  with 
a blue  fpot  on  the  difk.  It  is  a native  of  Guinea. 

Penelea.  Wings  indented,  above  brown  ; all  with  two 
eyes  beneath.  A native  of  Surinam. 
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Zelima.  Wings  angular,  yellow,  fubfafciate  with  brown ; 
lower  ones  with  fix  eyes  on  each  fide,  and  a white  ftreak  be- 
neath. It  inhabits  New  Holland,  and  is  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’ 
colleftion . 

Terea.  Wings  angular,  indented,  above  brown,  with 
a fulvous  band  and  ftreak  of  white  dots  on  the  upper  pair, 
and  of  ocellate  ones  on  the  lower.  A native  of  Sierra 
Leona. 

Laodice.  Wings  angular,  above  black  with  a greeni(h 
band  on  each  fide,  including  a ftreak  of  ocellar  dots.  Found 
in  Guinea. 

Lampetia.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; upper  pair  with 
a fulvous  band  ; lower  ones  with  fix  blind  eyes.  This  and 
the  next  are  natives  of  India. 

Glycerie.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  a 
fulvous  band,  under  furfaces  of  the  upper  pair  with  one,  of 
the  lower  with  two  blind  eyes. 

* Mf.G/Eea.  Wings  indented,  yellowifh-brown  with 
dark  bands  ; upper  pair  with  a Angle  eye  ; lower  ones  with 
five  eyes  above,  and  fix  beneath.  This  is  found  in  our  own 
country,  and  has  been  defcribed  and  figured  by  Mr.  Do- 
novan. 

.£geria.  Wings  indented,  brown,  fpotted  with  yellow, 
upper  pair  with  an  eye  on  each  fide  ; lower  ones  with  four 
eyes  above,  and  dots  beneath.  This  belongs  to  England, 
and  is  defcribed'in  Lewin’s  butterflies. 

Xiphia.  Wings  indented,  brown,  fpotted  with  yellow  ; 
upper  pair  with  an  eye  on  each  fide  ; lower  ones  with  three 
eyes  above  and  four  beneath.  Found  in  the  ifland  of  Ma- 
deira, and  is  in  the  collection  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

Minerva.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  the  tip  black, 
fpotted  with  white ; lower  ones  with  five  blind  eyes  above, 
and  feven  pupiilate  ones  beneath.  It  is  a native  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Ocypete.  Wings  indented  ; above  brown,  immaculate; 
beneath  glaucous,  with  three  dark  ftreaks ; lower  ones  with 
five  eyes.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Ocirriioe.  Wings  indented ; above  white  tipt  with 
brown  ; beneath  brown  with  two  white  bands ; lower  ones 
with  five  eyes.  A native  of  Surinam. 

Penelope.  Wings  (lightly  indented,  brown,  with  a 
fingle  eye;  lower  ones  with  two  beneath.  It  is  found  in 
Surinam. 

Aranea.  Wings  (lightly  indented,  brown;  lower  ones 
bluei(h  with  five  eyes  beneath.  This  is  found  in  Surinam. 

Atlita.  Wings  indented,  brown  with  a blue  glofs ; 
beneath  fulvous,  with  waved  glaucous  ftreaks,  and  five  blind 
eyes  on  the  lower  ones.  It  is  middle-fized,  and  a native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

Jatroph.®.  Wings  angular,  pale  with  waved  brown 
ftreaks  ; upper  pair  with  a fingle  eye,  lower  ones  with  two. 
This  is  a native  of  America. 

Laomedia.  Wings  indented,  grey  ; upper  pair  with  fix 
eyes  ; lower  ones  with  five,  feme  of  them  are  blind.  It  in- 
habits India,  as  does  the  next  alfo. 

Libya.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; beneath  lineate,  with 
fix  eyes  on  the  lower  ones,  the  pupil  filvery. 

Hedonia.  Wings  indented,  both  fides  alike,  grey  ; each 
with  fix  ferruginous  eyes.  An  Afiatic  infe&. 

Tullia.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  ocellar  fpots, 
beneath  with  a violet  band,  which  6n  the  lower  ones  has  tyro 
eyes.  It  inhabits  China. 

Merope.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  with  a fingle  eye, 
and  black  tip  ; lower  ones  beneath  cinereous  with  three  mi- 
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nute  eyes.  It  inhabits  New  Holland,  a fpecimen  of  it  is  in 
the  mufeum  of  fir  Jofeph  Bar»ks. 

Jole.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  dotted  with  black ; 
lower  ones  with  five  eyes  beneath,  the  laft  with  a double 
pupil.  It  inhabits  Guinea. 

Hesione.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  an  oblique 
white  ftreak  beneath  ; upper  pair  with  two  eyes ; lower  ones 
including  others  within  them.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Ega:a.  Wings  indented,  above  black,  with  a common 
white  band  ; lower  ones  with  two  eyes  beneath.  This  and 
the  two  following  inhabit  America.  Dr.  Hunter’s  mufeum 
contains  a fpecimen. 

Serina.  Wings  (lightly  indented,  above  green ; lower 
ones  beneath  with  a white  di(k  and  two  eyes. 

Postuerta.  Wings  indented,  green  with  brown  fpots 
and  margin  ; lower  ones  beneath  with  white  bands,  and  two 
eyes. 

Mylitta.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  three  macular 
white  bands,  lower  ones  with  two  eyes.  A native  of  India. 

Artemisia.  Wings  indented,  black ; upper  pair  with 
white  fpot6,  lower  ones  with  white  bands,  and  two  filvery 
eyes  beneath.  It  inhabits  America. 

Dorimene.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; beneath  blue  with 
black  bands,  and  three  pair  of  eyes.  This  inhabits  Su- 
rinam. 

Janthe.  Wings  indented,  above  brown,  (lightly  barred 
with  white,  lower  ones  with  five  blind  eyes.  It  inhabits  Ca- 
yenne. 

LaothoE.  Wings  angular,  indented ; lower  ones  above 
brown,  with  a white  dot,  and  fix  blue  eyes.  This  is  a native 
of  Surinam. 

Gonerilla.  Wings  indented,  black,  fpotted  with  white, 
and  a common  rufous  band  ; lower  ones  with  four  eyes. 
This  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  Zealand. 

Itea.  Wings  indented,  black  ; upper  pair  with  a yellow 
band  and  dot ; di(k  of  the  lower  ones  rufous,  with  four  eyes. 
It  inhabits  New  Zealand,  and  is  thought  to  be  a variety  of 
the  laft. 

Portlandia.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; lower  ones 
with  five  blind  eyes  above,  and  feven  pupiilate  ones  beneath. 
It  is  a native  of  America. 

* Cardui.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  variegated  with 
white  and  black  ; the  lower  ones  have  four  eyes  beneath. 
This  is  an  Englilh  infeCt,  and  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Donovan. 

Huntera.  Wings  fubangular,  fulvous,  varied  with 
white  and  black  ; lower  ones  beneath  reticulate  with  white, 
and  with  two  eyes. 

Alltona.  Wings  indented,,  brown ; upper  pair  with 
two  eyes,  the  pafterior  one  blind.  Inhabits  Portugal. 

Tulbaghia.  Wings  indented,  both  furfaces  nearly  alike, 
brownilh,  with  a yellow  band ; lower  ones  with  five  eyes. 
It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Pipleis.  Wings  crenate,  both  furfaces  alike,  black; 
difle  of  the  lower  ones  fulvous,  with  feven  eyes.  It  inhabits 
India,  as  does  the  next. 

Claudia.  Wings  crenate,  black,  with  a fanguineous 
patch  ; lower  ones  fulvous  with  feven  eyes. 

Blomfildia.  Wings  indented,  yellow,  tipt  with  black ; 
lower  ones  beneath  brown,  waved  with  white,  with  four 
eyes,  the  middle  ones  blind.  It  inhabits  Brazil.  Specimens 
of  this  and  the  two  next  are  in  the  mufeum  of  fir  Jofeph 
Banks. 

Bankia.  Wings  angular,  above  brown ; dilk  of  the 
upper  pair  yellowifti,  with  a black  eye,  in  which  is  a double 
pupil.  It  inhabits  New  Holland. 
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Solavdra.  Wings  angular,  brown  ; upper  pair  with 
an  eye,  and  alfo  a contiguous  one  that  is  {mailer  ; lower  ones 
with  two  above,  and  four  beneath.  It  inhabits  Ocaheite. 

Polydecta.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; upper  pair  with 
an  eye ; lower  ones  with  two  above  and  feven  beneath.  It 
inhabits  Tranquebar. 

Tolumnia.  Wings  indented,  black  ; lower  ones  beneath 
with  ferruginous  and  blue  ftreaks  and  five  eyes,  the  pofterior 
one  very  large.  This  and  the  next  inhabit  India. 

Morna.  Wings  indented,  brown ; lower  ones  with  two 
eyes  on  each  fide,  and  three  white  dots.  A fpecimen  may 
be  feen  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  mufeum. 

Juliana.  Wings  indented,  brown,  {potted  with  white  ; 
lower  ones  with  two  eyes  on  each  fide.  This  is  a native  of 
Amboyna. 

Leda.  Wings  angular,  brown,  upper  pair  with  a double 
eye  above ; beneath  reticulate  with  grey,  and  fix  eyes  on 
the  lower  ones.  It  inhabits  Sierra  Leona. 

Lena.  Wings  (lightly  indented,  brown  ; lower  ones 
black  behind,  with  white  and  blue  dots,  and  eyes  beneath. 
There  is  a variety  with  brown  hyaline  wings,  the  lower  ones 
with  five  ocellar  white  fpots.  It  is  found  at  Cayenne. 

Dyndimene.  Wings  indented,  brown;  lower. ones 
above  violet,  with  four  white  dots.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Luna.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  darker  ftreaks ; 
lower  ones  with  two  eyes,  and  they  all  have  underneath  four 
white  dot?. 

Iphita.  Wings  angular,  indented,  brown,  with  darker 
bands  ; all  with  five  eyes  beneath.  It  inhabits  China. 

Callisto.  Wings  indented,  black ; lower  ones  with  a 
red  band,  and  five  eyes  above,  feven  beneath.  This  is  an 
African  infeA. 

* Iris.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a blue  glofs,  and 
whitifh  interrupted  band  on  each  fide  ; all  with  a fingle  eye, 
thofe  on  the  upper  pair  above  blind.  This  is  deferibed  and 
figured  by  Donovan  and  Lewin. 

Ilia.  Wings  indented,  with  g blue  glofs,  and  interrupted 
white  band  or.  each  fide  ; they  have  all  a fingle  eye.  In- 
habits Germany,  and  is  probably  a variety  of  the  former. 

Beroe.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a blue  glofs  ; lower 
ones  with  a fingle  eye  ; beneath  chefnut-brown  with  a reddifh 
margin.  It  inhabits  Auftria. 

Avia.  Wings  indented,  both  furfaces  nearly  alike,  black, 
with  a ftreak  of  pale  dots,  and  a macular  pale  marginal  band. 
It  inhabits  Africa. 

Populi.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  white  bands  and 
fpots ; beneath  yellow,  with  white  bands  and  blueifh  fpots. 
This  is  an  European  infe£L 

Chrysippe.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a common 
rufous  patch  ; lower  ones  beneath  brown,  fpotted  with 
black.  This  is  a native  of  New  Holland,  and  is  preferved  in 
fir  Jofeph  Banks’  colle&ion. 

Cydippe.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  white  fpots,  and 
a common  rufous  patch  ; the  bafe  beneath  is  teftaceous, 
varied  with  black  and  blue.  A native  of  India. 

Marica.  Wings  indented,  teftaceous,  the  tip  black, 
with  a white  band  on  the  upper,  and  blue  fpots  on  the  lower 
pair.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Althea.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  an  angular  in- 
dented white  band  and  ftreak.  It  inhabits  Guinea. 

Amphiceda.  Wings  indented,  brown,  the  common 
diflt  cinereous,  with  brown  waves ; beneath  grey  at  the  tip 
with  black  lunules.  It  inhabits  Guinea. 

Penthesilia.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  white  fpots, 
and  a common  rufous  patch  ; Lower  ones  beneath  with  yellow 


bands,  and  a white  one  fpotted  with  black.  It  is  a native  of 
India^ 

Berenice.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a common  red 
band  ; lower  ones  beneath  fpotted  with  black,  white,  ferru- 
ginous and  yellow.  This  and  the  next  inhabit  Sierra 
Leona. 

Semire-  Wings  indented,  both  furfaces  nearly  alike, 
with  a green  band,  and  fulvous  fpots,  the  bafe  fulvous, 
dotted  with  black. 

Cyane.  Wings  indented,  black  ; upper  pair  with  a white 
band ; di(k  of  the  lower  ones  white,  dotted  with  black. 
Found  in  India. 

V itillia.  Wings  indented,  black  ; beneath  fpotted 

with  white.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Amboyna. 

Zenobia.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a common  white 
band,  and  marginal  fpots ; bafe  of  the  lower  ones  beneath 
yellow,  (Leaked  with  black.  It  inhabits  Sierra  Leona. 

* Antiopa.  Wings  angular,  indented,  black-browH, 
with  a whitifh  border,  behind  which  is  a row  of  blue  fpots. 

Cacta.  Wings  angular,  indented,  upper  pair  black, 
the  bafe  purple,  with  a fulvous  fpot.  It  inhabits  India- 

Pythia.  Wings  angular,  indented,  brown  with  a white 
fpot  on  the  upper  pair;  beneath  grey,  with  a ftreak  of 
black  dots  on  the  lower  ones.  It  inhabits  Guinea. 

Zingha.  Wings  angular,  indented,  brown,  the  tip  black, 
with  blue  ftreaks,  and  a macular  fulvous  one.  It  inhabits 
Sierra  Leona. 

Protogenia.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  the  border  black 
fpotted  with  white.  It  inhabits  Java. 

Amestris.  Wings  angular,  indented,  black  with  rufous 
and  blue  lunules,  beneath  darker.  It  inhabits  India,  as  does 
the  next  alfo. 

Lamina.  Wings  angular,  black  with  a common  white 
band  on  each  fide,  beneath  fpotted  with  rufous. 

* Atalanta.  Wings  indented,  black ; upper  pair  with  a 
red  band  and  white  fpots,  the  lower  ones  bordered  with  red 
behind.  This,  as  the  admirable  butterfly,  has  been  deferibed 
and  figured  by  Donovan,  Lewin,  and  Dr.  Shaw ; the  latter 
fays  “ it  is  of  the  moft  intenfe  velvet-black  colour,  with  a 
rich  carmine-coloured  bar  acrofs  the  upper  wings,  which 
are  fpotted  towards  the  tips  with  white ; while  the  lower 
wings  are  black,  with  a deep  border  of  carmine  colour, 
marked  by  a row  of  fmall  black  fpots  ; the  under  furfaceof 
the  wings  alfo  prefents  a moft  beautiful  mixture  of  colours  ; 
the  caterpillar  is  brown  and  fpiny,  feeds  on  nettles,  and 
changes  into  a chryfalis  in  July,  the  fly  appearing  in 
Auguft.” 

Archesia.  Wings  indented,  brown  wi  h a common  ful- 
vous band,  which  on  the  upper  pair  is  half  blue.  It  is  a 
native  of  Java. 

Charonia.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a blueifh  band. 
It  inhabits  India. 

Biblis.  Wings  indented,  both  furfaces  alike,  black ; 
lower  ones  with  a macular  red  band.  It  inhabits  America. 

Hyperia.  Wings  indented,  black  fpotted  with  w hite ; 
lower  ones  beneath  with  yellow  fpots,  and  a rufous  baud  in 
the  middle.  Inhabits  India.  A fpecimen  is  in  the  Bntifh 
Mufeum. 

Prosope.  Wings  indented,  brown  with  a common  ful- 
vous band,  which  on  the  upper  pair  has  two  black  dots. 
It  inhabits  New  Holland,  and  is  in  the  mufeum  of  fir  J. 
Banks. 

Echo.  Wings  indented;  brown,  all  beneath  with  a row 
of  white  dots.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Octavia.  Wings  indented,  brown,  the  di(k  angular, 
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fulvous,  dotted  with  black,  beneath  with  yellow  fpotB  at 
the  bafe.  This  is  a native  of  Sierra  Leona. 

Lubentina.  Wings  indented,  obfcure  green,  fpotted 
with  whfte,  black,  and  rufous.  Found  in  China. 

Janassia.  Wings  fcalloped,  green,  bronzed,  withLlack 
dots  on  the  upper  pair ; beneath  yellowifh,  with  black  dots 
at  the  bafe. 

* Polychloris.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with 
black  ; upper  pair  with  four  black  dots  above.  This  is 
found  in  England,  and  divers  parts  of  Europe. 

V.  album.  Wings  angular,  fulvous,  fpotted  with 
black;  all  with  a white  fpot  above;  lower  ones  with  a white 
lunule  beneath.  Found  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe. 

* Urtic.*.  Win>>s  angular,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black; 
upper  pair  with  three  black  dots,  the  inner  one  fquare.  It 
inhabits  this  country,  and  has  been  defcribed  and  figured  by 
Donovan  and  Lewin.  The  larva  is  fpinous,  varied  with 
brown  and  green,  head  black  ; pupa  toothed,  brown,  with 
gold  dots.  This  infeft  and  many  others  of  the  fame  genus, 
as  the  Atalanta,  Polychloris,  Io,  &c.  foon  after  their  enlarge- 
ment from  the  chryfalis  ftate,  difcharge  a few  drops  of  red- 
diihcoloured  fluid,  which,  in  places  where  they  have  appeared 
in  large  numbers,  has  had  the  appearance  of  a fhower  of 
blood,  and  having  of  courfe  been  greatly  magnified,  the 
faft  has  been  recorded  by  writers  as  a prodigy  ominous  of 
fome  extraordinary  event. 

Clytemnestra.  Wings  angular,  black;  beneath  fpotted 
with  white ; upper  pair  with  a yellow  band  on  each  fide. 
Inhabits  Surinam. 

Dirce  Wings  angular,  brown;  upper  pair  with  a yel- 
lowifh band,  beneath  undulate  with  black.  Found  in  various 
parts  of  India  ; as  are  the  two  following. 

Isis.  Wings  indented  ; upper  pair  black,  with  a red  fpot 
on  the  difk  ; all  of  them  with  green  lines  beneath. 

Oisis.  Wings  angular,  blue ; upper  pair  with  a black 
fpot  and  margin  ; beneath  dufky. 

Progne.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  with  black  dots 
and  margin,  the  latter  dotted  with  white ; beneath  grey. 
Found  in  South  America. 

*C.  album.  Wings  angular,  fulvous,  fpotted  with 
black  ; lower  ones  beneath  marked  with  a white  C.  This 
is  found  in  England,  ar.d  other  European  countries. 

Triangulum.  Wings  angular,  fulvous,  the  difk  dotted 
with  black ; lower  ones  beneath  cinereous  with  white 
waves,  and  a white  angle  in  the  middle.  It  is  a native  of 
Italy. 

Merione.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  edged  with  brown ; 
lower  ones  beneath  brown,  with  white  and  blue  fpots  and 
ftreaks.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Ariadne.  Wings  angular,  fulvous,  with  undulate  black 
ftreaks  ; upper  pair  with  a white  marginal  dot.  Found  in 
the  ifland  of  Java. 

Bolina.  Wings  indented,  black  ; upper  pair  with  two, 
lower  ones  a (ingle  blue-white  fpot ; beneath  ferruginous, 
with  a white  band.  Found  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Thecla.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a white-blue 
fpot,  all  of  them  have  a ftreak  of  white  dots;  beneath 
brown,  with  a white  band.  Found  in  India. 

Lasinassa.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a Alining  blue 
fjjot ; beneath  brown,  with  white  lunules.  It  inhabits  Afia. 

Clytia.  Wings  indented,  black ; outer  margin  of  the 
Upper  pair  fpotted  with  white  ; lower  ones  with  a triple  row 
of  white  and  yellow  fpots.  This  and  the  neifct  are  natives 
of  India. 

Cocyta.  Wings  fcalloped,  indented,  brown ; lower 
ones  blueifh  at  the  tip.  It  inhabits  India. 

Undularis.  Wings  indented,  above  brown ; lower  ones 


ferruginous  at  the  tip,  with  a white  dot  beneath.  It  inhabits 
Coromandel. 

Monima.  Wings  indented,  brown ; lower  ones  pale 
chefnut,  blueifli  at  the  angle  of  the  tail,  with  a black  ftreak. 
It  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Hiarba.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a common  white 
band,  which  is  abbreviated  on  the  upper  pair.  It  inhabits 
India. 

Amathea.  Wings  angular,  indented ; above  brown, 
with  white  dots,  a red  band,  and  waved  black  line.  It  in- 
habits Cayenne. 

Meleagris.  Wings  flightly  indented,  dotted  with  white, 
above  brown,  beneath  yellowifh.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Melantha.  Wings  indented,  above  brown,  dotted  with 
white,  beneath  pale  chefnut.  It  inhabits  Guinea.  A fpe- 
cimen  is  to  be  feen  in  fir  J.  Banks’  mufeum. 

Leucothoe.  Wings  indented,  above  brown,  with  three 
white  bands ; beneath  yellow,  with  three  white  bands  marked 
with  black.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  Afia. 

Medea.  Wings  indented,  falcate,  black,  with  three  ma- 
cular yellow  bands  ; angle  at  the  tail  red.  A native  of  Su- 
rinam. 

Blandina.  Wings  indented,  above  brown,  beneath 
yellow,  with  two  blue  ftreaks,  and  dots  marked  with  black 
on  the  lower  ones.  This  and  the  next  are  found  in  Sierra 
Leona. 

Hostilia.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; the  bafe  fulvous 
dotted  with  black ; upper  pair  fpotted  with  yellow  at  the 
tip. 

Nauplia.  Wings  flightly  indented,  both  furfaces  nearly 
alike,  black  ; upper  pair  with  four  white  fpots  above,  lower 
ones  with  a white  band.  It  inhabits  South  America. 

Heliodore.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  with  three  black 
bands.  It  is  found  at  Siam,  and  may  be  feen  in  the  mufeum 
of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

Ophione.  Wings  indented,  brown  fpotted  with  white ; 
beneath  with  numerous  black  ocellar  fpots.  It  inhabits 
Guinea. 

Ilithuria.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  with  black  bands ; 
lower  ones  beneath  with  white  bands,  fpotted  with  black. 
It  inhabits  India. 

Amphione.  Wings  indented,  black,  clouded  with  blue ; 
upper  pair  with  a white  band  on  each  fide ; lower  ones  be- 
neath radiate  with  red.  It  inhabits  South  America. 

Opis.  Wings  indented,  brown ; upper  pair  reticulate, 
lower  ones  barred  with  yellow.  This  and  the  next  are 
found  at  Sierra  Leona. 

Crithea.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  ocellar  fpots  ; 
lower  ones  beneath  cinereous,  with  two  brown  fpots  and  a 
ftreak. 

Phegea.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  a 
ferruginous  or  white  band ; difk  of  the  lower  ones  ferru- 
ginous or  white  ; beneath  paler,  waved  with  black.  It  is 
found  in  India. 

Salmasis.  Wings  indented,  black,  radiate  with  blue ; 
beneath  brown,  with  a white  band.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Pelea.  Wings  indented,  black  ; upper  pair  with  arrow- 
fhaped  white  and  black  fpots  ; beneath  cinereous,  with  black 
lunules.  It  is  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Nerina.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a white  band, 
which  on  the  upper  pair  ends  in  a rufous  fpot.  It  inhabits 
New  Holland,  and  may  be  feen  at  fir  J.  Banks. 

Venilia.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a common 
white  curved  band,  blueifh  at  the  edges.  This  and  the 
three  following  are  native*  of  India. 

Alcmena.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  an  interrupted 
blue  band,  each  with  feven  white  marginal  dots. 

D d a Phcerusa. 
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Ph(ERUsa.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  with  three  brown 
bands,  thofe  on  the  upper  pair  longitudinal,  on  the  lower 
ones  tranfverfe. 

Agatha.  Wines  indented,  above  fulvous,  beneath  glau- 
cous, lower  ones  with  one  black  dot  above,  and  three  be- 
neath. 

Laura.  Wings  angular,  indented,  brown,  with  a com- 
mon band,  which  is  fulvous  on  the  upper  half,  and  fnowy 
on  the  lower;  lower  ones  beneath  filvery  with  a fnowy  band.' 
It  inhabits  Jamaica. 

Lydia.  Wings  indented,  yellow,  black  above  the  mar- 
gin ; beneath  with  a ftreak  of  black  dots.  It  inhabits 
Surinam. 

Iphicla.  Wings  indented,  above  brown,  with  a com- 
mon white  ferruginous  fpot  at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  Found 
in  South  America. 

Liberia.  Wings  indented,  fulvous ; upper  pair  with  a 
black  curve  at  the  tip ; lower  ones  with  a black  dot  above, 
and  three  ocellar  ones  beneath.  It  inhabits  India. 

Amasia.  Wings  indented,  green  ; lower  pair  with  mar- 
ginal black  dots  above,  and  eyes  beneath.  Found  at  Su- 
rinam. 

Ethiopia.  Wings  indented,  blue  ; tip  of  the  upper 
pair  black,  dotted  with  white.  A native  of  Africa. 

Veronica.  Wings  indented,  above  greenifh,  beneath 
ferruginous,  with  a paler  band.  It  is  found  in  Guinea. 

Gnidia.  Wings  indented,  teftaceous,  upper  pair  brown 
at  the  tip,  with  a white  band;  lower  ones  with  a fulvous 
ftreak  and  black  lunules.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Persea.  Wings  indented,  oblong,  black,  fpotted  with 
yellow,  and  with  a common  red  difk.  It  inhabits  India. 

Njeerba.  Wings  indented,  above  brown,  fpotted  with 
white  beneath,  with  white  fpots  furrounded  with  a red  line. 
There  is  a variety  of  this  fpecies,  wings  flightly  tailed, 
black ; upper  pair  with  two  red  fpots,  dilk  of  the  lower 
ones  edged  \6ith  red.  Natives  of  India. 

Procris.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  with  black  fpots 
and  a white  band,  beneath  variegated.  Inhabits  China. 

Maja.  Wings  indented,  brown ; upper  pair  fpotted 
with  white,  lower  ones  immaculate.  It  is  found  in  Brafil. 

Erymanthis.  Wings  indented,  fulvous;  upper  pair 
black  at  the  tip,  with  a yellow  band  ; lower  ones  with  black 
lunules  above,  and  a ftreak  of  ocellate  dots  beneath.  In- 
habits China. 

Carimenta.  Wings  falcate,  indented,  brown,  fpotted 
with  yellow ; upper  pair  black  at  the  tip,  with  four  white 
fpots.  Found  in  Surinam. 

Martha.  Wings  indented,  varied  with  brown  and  ful- 
vous ; upper  pair  with  three  rows  of  white  lunules ; lower 
ones  with  a white  band.  It  is  found  in  Siam,  and  a fpeci- 
men  is  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’  mufeum. 

Celtis.  Wings  angular,  indented,  brown,  with  fulvous 
fpots,  and  a Angle  white  one ; lower  ones  beneath  grey. 
Found  in  Southern  Europe. 

F.  album.  Wings  angular,  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted 
with  brown  ; lower  ones  with  a fnowy  line  beneath.  It  is 
found  m Raffia. 

Harpyja.  Wings  falcate,  indented,  brown,  with  a 
common  blueilh  band,  dotted  with  black. 

Melissa.  Wings  indented,  brown ; lower  ones  beneath 
marbled  with  grey.  It  is  found  in  America. 

Elea.  Wings  indented,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  a ful- 
vous band,  lower  ones  with  a white  one.  Found  in  India. 

Mesenteria.  Wingsrindented,  brown ; upper  pair  with 
a fulvous  band  above,  and  blue  central  fpots  beneath.  In- 
habits Surinam. 

Niphe.  Wings  indented,  yellow  ; tip  of  the  upper  pair 
ii 


black,  with  a white  ba  nd  ; lower  ones  beneath  filvery  with 
five  eyes.  It  inhabits  China.  There  is  a variety,  of  which 
the  wings  above  are  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black,  without  the 
black  tip  and  white  band. 

Thyelia.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
lower  ones  beneath,  with  a white  band  and  two  fcarlet  dots 
at  the  bafe.  It  is  a native  of  India. 

Paphia.  This  is  a highly  elegant  infecl,  of  a fine  orange- 
chefnut  colour  above,  with  numerous  black  fpots  and  bars; 
beneath  greemlh,  with  narrow  filvery  undulations  on  the 
lower  wings,  and  black  fpots  on  the  upper.  It  proceeds 
from  a yellowiffi-brown  fpiny  caterpillar,  living  principally 
on  nettles.  This  infeft  is  generally  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  woods.  There  is  a variety  cinereous,  fpotted  with 
black,  peculiar  to  Ruffia. 

Cynara.  Wings  indented,  green  fpotted  with  black  ; 
lower  ones  beneath  green,  with  three  filvery  fpots  and  two 
bands.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Eaft. 

Cethosia.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black ; 
lower  ones  beneath  brown  at  the  tip,  with  a glaucous  glofs, 
and  ending  in  an  interrupted  filvery  band.  It  inhabits 
Ruffia. 

Cythertea.  Wings  crenate,  brown;  upper  pair  with  a 
fulvous  band  ; lower  ones  with  a common  filvery  one ; be- 
neath with  a lanceolate  filvery  band.  It  is  found  in  India. 

* Agl A JA . Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black ; 
beneath  it  has  twenty-one  filvery  fpots.  This  is  found  in 
England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Aphrodite  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with 
black ; lower  ones  beneath  brown,  with  twenty-four  filvery 
fpots.  A native  of  South  America. 

Myrina.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
beneath  with  thirty  filvery  fpots.  It  inhabits  North  America, 
as  dp  the  two  following. 

Cybele.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
beneath  thirty-four,  filvery  fpots. 

Idalia.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
beneath  with  thirty-feven  filvery  fpots. 

Diana.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a common  black 
difk  ; lower  ones  beneath  with  nine  filvery  fpots. 

* Adippe.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black ; 
beneath  there  are  twenty-eight  filvery  fpots.  This  is  an 
Englifh  infeft. 

* Lathonia.  Wings  flightly  indented*  pale,  fulvous, 
fpotted  with  black  ; beneath  with  thirty-feven  filvery  fpots. 
This  and  the  next,  like  the  laft,  are  Englifh  infe&s. 

* Euphrosyne.  Wings  indented,  pale,  fulvous,  fpotted 
with  black  ; beneath  with  nine  filvery  fpots. 

Selene.  Wings  indebted,  fulvous,  with  black  ; lower 
ones  beneath,  with  twelve  filvery  fpots  ; a diltintt  black  dot 
at  the  bafe  and  ftreak  behind.  This  is  found  at  Kiel. 

Niobe.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black ; 
beneath  with  pale  fpots,  and  three  filvery  ocellate  ones. 
Found  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Columbina.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with 
black  ; lower  ones  beneath  with  two  filvery  ftreaks.  It  is 
found  in  America,  as  is  the  next. 

Bellona.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black ; 
lower  ones  beneath  filvery  at  the  tip,  with  fix  ocellar  fpots. 

Phalanta.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  fpotted  with 
black  ; lower  ones  beneath  ; glaucous  at  the  tip,  with  three 
fulvous  ocellar  fpots.  Found  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Thais.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  the  margin  ftreaked 
with  black  ; beneath  glaucous  ; lower  ones  with  a filvery 
band  and  ocellar  dots.  Native  of  America. 

Gripus.  Wings  entire,  brownifh  ; beneath  a ftreak  of 
white  dots.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Posthumous. 
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Posthumous.  Wings  falcate,  entire,  brown,  with  a white;  lower  ones  with  a black  and  white  marginal  fpot. 
blue  difk  ; lower  ones  beneath  grey  imnjaculate.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

SornoRyE.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a ferruginous  Canthus.  Wings  entire,  above  brown,  immaculate ; 
band  ; lower  ones  beneath  chefnut-brown,  with  two  eyes,  lower  ones  with  fix  eyes  beneath.  Found  in  North  Ame- 
It  inhabits  America.  rica. 

Xanthus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a ferruginous  Eurythis.  Wings  entire,  brown;  upper  pair  with  two 
band  ; lower  ones  beneath  marbled  with  grey  and  two  eyes,  eyes  on  each  fide  ; lower  ones  with  a fingle  pupil,  one  above 
It  inhabits  Afia.  and  four  beneath  ; all  of  them  with  a double  pupil.  It  is 

Cassias.  Wings  fcalloped,  brown,  with  a ferruginous  found  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica, 
band,  bifid  at  the  tip  ; lower  ones  beneath  cinereous,  with  Hermes.  Wings  entire,  above  brown  ; immaculate, 
two  eyes.  It  inhabits  America.  with  fix  eyes  on  the  upper  pair,  three  of  which  are  blind. 

Berecynthus.  Wings  entire,  above  black,  with  a margi-  Found  at  Brazil, 
nal  yellow  band  ; lower  ones  beneath  with  fix  ocellar  fpots.  Irius.  Wings  entire,  with  a yellow  difk  ; lower  ones 
Found  at  Surinam.  with  a fingle  eye  above  and  one  beneath.  A native  of  New 

Arcadius.  Wings  entire;  upper  pair  black,  fpotted  Holland.  Preferved  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’  mufeum. 
with  blue  and  white ; lower  ones  brown  ; beneath  chefnut-  Mineus.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  a fingle 
brown.  It  inhabits  Africa.  eve  above  ; lower  ones  with  feven  beneath  and  a white  band. 


Honorius.  Wings  entire,  blue  ; upper  pair  black  at 
the  tip,  with  a brown  rib  ; lower  ones  dotted,  with  black 
at  the  bafe  and  ftriate  at  the  tip. 

Oethon.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a fulvous  margi- 
nal ftreak  ; lower  ones  beneath,  nearly  naked,  with  feven 
eyes.  Found  at  Surinam. 

Polixenes.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; lower  ones  beneath 
clouded  with  brown  and  grey.  It  inhabits  North  America, 
and  is  in  the  mufeum  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

Capavius.  Wings  entire,  black,  fpotted  with  white  ; 
lower  ones  beneath  grey,  with  a white  band  on  each  fide. 
It  is  found  on  the  Guinea  coaft  of  Africa. 

Constantius.  Wings  entire,  dull,  cinereous,  with  a 
marginal  itreak  of  brown  dots. 

Marthesius.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with  a 
fulvous  difk  ; lower  ones  with, a ftreak  of  white  dots.  It  is 
a native  of  Surinam. 

Arcesilaus.  Wings  entire,  above  ferruginous,  imma- 
culate, beneath  brown,  with  two  darker  ftreaks.  It  is 
found  in  Siam  ; a fpecimen  is  preferved  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’ 
mufeum. 

Nero.  Wings  entire,  fanguineous,  with  a brownifh  mar- 
gin ; lower  ones  orange  beneath.  This  is  a native  of  Afia. 
It  is  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

Polycarmes.  Wings  entire,  above  black,  beneath  chef- 
nut-brown, immaculate.  This  is  found  in  Surinam. 

^ropus,  Wings  entire,  brown  with  a yellow  band  ; 
upper  pair  beneath,  with  a fingle  eye  at  the  bafe.  It  inha- 
bits India,  as  does  the  next. 

Obrinus.  Wings  entire,  above  brown,  with  a blue 
band  and  ferruginous  fpot,  beneath  green,  with  a whitifh 
band. 

Lucindus.  Wings  entire,  barred  with  black,  above 
blue,  beneath  fulvous.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Liriope.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  the  border  brown, 
with  fulvous  fpots;  lower  ones  yellowifh,  with  fulvous 
waves.  It  is  a native  of  Guiana. 

Armikius.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike ; fulvous, 
with  reddifh  lunules  and  dots. 

Morpheus.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
lower  ones  with  a ftreak  of  black  dots  on  each  fide. 

Lysidice.  Wings  entire,  blue,  with  a black  border 
above,  and  bands  beneath.  Found  at  Surinam. 

Eumenus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a white  band, 
which  in  the  lower  ones  is  terminated  on  each  fide  by  a ful- 
vous fpot.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

Dardus.  Wings  entire,  brown;  upper  pair  with  a blue 
eye  in  the  middle  of  each  fide  ; all  beneath  with  two  ocellar 
ftreaks.  This  and  the  next  are  found  at  Surinam. 

Arcas.  Wings  entire,  blue  ; upper  pair  fpotted  with 


It  inhabits  China. 

Crantor.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; lower  ones  with  a 
fingle  bipupillate  eye  above,  and  five  beneath,  the  firft  and 
fourth  bipupillate.  It  inhabits  India. 

Mergus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  both  furfaces  alike ; 
upper  pair  with  four  eyes,  the  anterior  one  with  a double 
pupil ; lower  ones  with  five.  It  is  an  African  infefil. 

Hefperia.  Rurales. 

Cupido.  Lower  wings  fix-toothed ; tailed ; beneath 
whitifh,  with  filvery  fpots.  It  inhabits  America. 

Cnidus.  Wings  fix-toothed,  tailed,  white,  with  a black 
border ; lower  ones  with  filvery  fpots  beneath.  A native 
of  Surinam. 

Agrippa.  Wings  three-tailed,  blue  with  a black  border, 
beneath  cinereous,  with  a white  ftreak  and  two  rufous  fpots 
at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  It  is  a native  of  America. 

Helius.  Wings  three-tailed  ; upper  pair  black,  lower 
ones  blue  ; beneath  cinereous,  with  two  brown  ftreaks  and 
two  eyes  at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Africa. 

Janias.  Wings  three-tailed,  blue,  with  a black  border ; 
beneath  green.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Pythagoras.  Wings  three-tailed,  with  a yellow  border; 
beneath  black,  varied  with  white,  and  a white  band  in  the 
middle.  It  inhabits  India. 

Amor.  Wings  three-tailed,  brown,  the  difk  beneath 
variegated,  and  a golden  ftreak  behind  on  the  lower  ones. 
It  inhabits  India. 

Hesiodus.  Wings  three-tailed,  black  with  a blue  difk, 
beneath  white,  with  a common  greenifh  ftreak,  and  two  filvery 
dots  at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Timon.  Wings  three-tailed,  greenifh  at  the  bafe  ; be- 
neath white,  with  an  abbreviated  red  band  on  the  lower 
ones.  It  inhabits  America  ; a fpecimen  is  in  Dr.  Hunter’s 
mufeum. 

Monous.  Wings  three-tailed,  brown  ; beneath  fnowy, 
flightly  barred  with  brown  ; the  lower  ones  with  two  gilt 
eyes.  This  is  a native  of  Africa,  and  preferved  in  fir  Jofeph 
Banks’  colleftion. 

Faunus.  Wings  three-tailed,  brown;  beneath  white, 
with  two  fulvous  ftreaks.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Lisias.  Wings  three-tailed ; upper  pair  brown,  with  a 
fulvous  fpot ; lower  ones  beneath  white,  fpotted  with  black. 
It  inhabits  Poulicandor,  and  is  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’ 
mufeum. 

Hymen.  Wings  three-tailed,  brown,  fpotted  with  white 
beneath  ; upper  pair  white  above.  It  inhabits  Africa,  and 
like  the  laft  is  to  be  feen  in  fir  Jofeph  Banks’  mufeum. 

Gabrielis.  Wings  nearly  three-tailed,  glofly  blue; 

lower 
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lower  ones  beneath  brown,  with  white  bands  before  the  tip. 
It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of  America. 

Pindarus.  Wings  nearly  three-tailed,  blue,  with  a 
black  border ; beneath  brown,  with  filvery  and  fulvous  fpots. 
Inhabits  India. 

Chiton.  Wings  three-tailed,  blue  with  a brown  border ; 
beneath  yellowifh-white,  with  black  bands. 

Pelion.  Wings  nearly  three-tailed,  blue,  with  gold 
dots  and  a brown  border.  It  inhabits  America. 

Aunus.  Wings  nearly  three-tailed,  blue,  with  a black 
border  ; beneath  black,  with  white  bands.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can infeft. 

Petus.  Wings  nearly  three-tailed,  blue,  with  a black 
border ; beneath  brown  ; the  bafe  rufous  dotted  with  white. 
It  inhabits  Surinam. 

Freja.  Wings  two-tailed,  brown  ; the  difk  beneath 
brown,  with  a waved  ftreak,  which  on  the  upper  pair 
is  fulvous,  on  the  lower  ones  black.  It  inhabits  Tran- 
quebar. 

Etolus.  Wings  two-tailed,  upper  pair  black ; lower 
ones  blueifh,  beneath  whitilh,  with  a black  dot  at  the  bafe, 
and  two  at  the  tip'.  Native  of  India. 

Vulcanus.  Wings  two-tailed,  above  brown,  with  ful- 
vous fpots ; beneath  variegated  with  fulvous  yellow  and  filvery 
ftreaks.  It  is  a native  of  India. 

Ganymedes.  Wings  two-tailed,  blueilh,  with  a brown 
border  ; beneath  greenifh,  at  the  bafe  with  gold  dots.  It 
inhabits  India. 

Mars.  Wings  twp-tailed,  brown  ; lower  ones  with  a 
rufous  fpot  and  two  white  dots,  and  an  oblique  band  be- 
neath. A native  of  America. 

Celerio.  Wings  two-tailed,  white  ; beneath  with  alter- 
nate brown  and  white  bands,  and  a triple  rufous  eye  at  the 
angle  of  the  tail.  It  inhabits  Surinam,  as  do  the  two  next. 

Ematheon.  Wings  two-tailed,  gloffy  blue,  beneath 
black  fpeckled  with  blue. 

Didymaon.  Wings  two-tailed,  brown,  the  bafe  beneath 
red  with  white  ocellar  dots. 

Erosine.  Wings  two-tailed,  brown,  upper  pair  with 
feven  red  dots,  lower  ones  with  three ; upper  pair  with  three 
filvery  dots.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Isocrates.  Wings  two-tailed,  brown,  two  approximate, 
waved,  darker  ftreaks,  and  a double  black  fpot  at  the  angle 
of  the  tail.  This,  and  the  two  following,  are  found  in 
India. 

Atys.  Wings  two-tailed,  brown,  with  a blue  difk  ; 
beneath  cinereous  with  brown  veins,  the  bafe  with  a fulvous 
fpot,  and  white  dots. 

Sophocles.  Wings  two-tailed,  black,  with  a common 
blue  dilk  ; beneath  white,  with  waved  yellowilh  ftreaks,  the 
lower  ones  with  a fulvous  dot  at  the  tip. 

Euripides.  Wings  two-tailed,  with  a blue  difk ; be- 
neath brown,  with  an  abbreviated  white  ftreak  on  the  upper 
pair,  and  two  angular  rufous  ftreaks  and  marginal  ocellar 
fpots  on  the  lower  ones. 

Piioleus.  Wings  two-tailed,  blue  ; beneath  black,  with 
green  and  blue  bands.  A native  of  Surinam. 

Anacreon.  Wings  two-tailed,  brown,  beneath  waved 
with  white,  and  a macular  fulvous  ftreak  behind.  This  and 
the  next  fpecies  are  natives  of  India. 

Thales.  Wings  two-tailed,  black,  with  blue  lunules 
beneath,  lower  ones  beneath  with  an  abbreviated  fub-mar- 
ginal  gold  band. 

Endymion.  Wings  two-tailed  ; beneath  green,  with  ru- 
fous and  gold  fpecks,  lower  ones  with  a black  ftreak  and 
red  band. 

Venus.  Wings  two-tailed  ; lower  furface  of  the  upper 


pair  green,  fpeckled  with  gold ; of  the  lower  ones  gold, 
fpotted  with  green  and  black.  There  is  a variety  of  this 
fpecies,  of  which  the  wings  are  three-tailed,  blueilh,  tipt 
with  black;  beneath  golden,  fpeckled  with  black. 

Echion.  Wings  two-tailed,  above  brown,  beneath  palifh, 
with  a rufous  band,  and  terminal  red  eye.  Found  in  Ame- 
rica. 

Telemus.  Wings  two-tailed,  fhining  blue  ; lower  ones 
with  a marginal  angular  black  ftreak  beneath.  Found  in 
America. 

Dindus.  Wings  two-tailed,  black,  the  thinner  margin 
blue  ; beneath  cinereous,  with  white  fpots,  and  a double 
rufous  fpot  at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  It  is  found  in  India, 
as  is  the  next. 

Cecrops.  Wings  two-tailed,  black,  with  a red  band  be- 
neath. 

Hemon.  Wings  two-tailed,  above  brown,  immaculate; 
lower  ones  beneath  with  three  blueilh  bands  at  the  angle  of 
the  tail.  A native  of  Surinam. 

Sphinx.  Wings  twe-tailed,  blueifh  ; beneath  ciue- 
reous,  with  a double  black  fpot  at  the  angle  of  the  tail. 
This  and  the  next  are  natives  of  India. 

Melibceus.  Wings  two-tailed,  blueifh,  with  a brown 
border  ; beneath  yellowifh,  with  brown  ftreaks  on  the  upper 
pair,  and  black  ones  on  the  lower,  angle  of  the  tail  black, 
with  blue  rings. 

Maecenas.  Wings  two-tailed,  black,  with  a blue  difk 
beneath,  with  chefnut-brown  clouds.  It  inhabits  China. 

Tyrt^eus.  Wings  two-tailed,  brown ; lower  ones  be- 
neath with  a waved  white  ftreak.,  and  black  marginal  lunules, 
the  middle  ones  rufous.  This  and  the  next  are  natives  of 
India. 

Xenophon.  Wings  two-tailed,  brown,  with  a yellow 
difk  ; beneath  cinereous,  with  a white  ftreak  in  the  middle, 
joined  to  a brown  one. 

Marsyas.  Wings  two-tailed,  above  blue,  beneath  blueifh 
with  black  dots.  A native  of  America. 

Bathis.  Wings  two-tailed,  blue,  with  a black  eye  ; be- 
neath brown,  with  white  bands,  angle  of  the  tail  rufous. 

Cyanus.  Wings  two-tailed,  fhining  blue  ; beneath  with 
a white  difk.  Native  of  Surinam. 

Hyacinthus.  Wings  two-tailed,  fhining  blue  ; under 
furface  of  the  lower  ones  black  in  the  middle,  with  a white 
band.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Halesus.  Wings  two-tailed,  blue,  edged  with  black ; 
lower  ones  each  fide  fpotted  with  gold  at  the  tip.  It  is  found 
in  America. 

AchjEUS.  Wings  nearly  two-tailed,  brown  fulvous  fpots, 
beneath  yellow,  with  gold  fpots.  It  inhabits  India,  as  does 
the  next. 

Pericles.  Wings  two-tailed,  black ; beneath  brown, 
waved  with  white,  angle  of  the  tail  with  a double  filvery 
fpot. 

Formosus.  Wings  two-tailed,  brown  ; beneath  yel- 
lowifh, with  red  and  gold  fpots.  It  inhabits  Surinam,  as 
does  the  next. 

Meton.  Wings  two-tailed,  white,  with  a brown  bor- 
der ; upper  pair  with  an  ocellar  gold  fpot. 

Theko.  Wings  indented,  nearly  two-tailed,  blackifh, 
with  fulvous  fpots,  beneath  with  filvery  fpots.  A native  of 
Africa. 

Liger.  Wings  two-tailed,  white,  tipt  with  black,  be- 
neath brown,  with  white  ftreaks,  and  lunules.  An  inha- 
bitant of  Surinam. 

Harpax.  Wings  tailed,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black,  be- 
neath cinereous,  with  gold  dots.  A native  of  America. 

Valens.  Wings  tailed,  brown  ; beneath  yellowifh, 
with 
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with  fpots  including  gold  ones.  A native  of  Surinam,  and 
fo  is  the  next. 

Perion.  Wings  tailed,  fulvous,  with  a brown  border 
and  bands,  beneath  dotted  with  gold. 

Augustus.  Wings  tailed,  white,  with  a brown  border ; 
beneath  varied  with  ferruginous  and  yellow,  the  lower  ones 
with  two  cinereous  ftreaks.  It  inhabits  America. 

Centaurus.  Wings  tailed,  blueifh,  with  a brown  bor- 
der, beneath  cinereous,  with  ocellar  fpots  at  the  bafe.  It 
inhabits  New  Holland,  and  is,  with  the  next  two,  in  the  mu- 
feum  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

Gerontes.  Wings  tailed,  black,  with  a common  tranf- 
verfe  white  Tpot  ; upper  pair  with  an  eye,  lower  ones  with 
a double  eye.  Native  of  Africa. 

Jarbus.  Wings  tailed,  fulvous,  with  a brown  border  ; 
beneath  cinereous,  with  a white  ftreak,  lower  ones  with  two 
black  dots.  It  inhabits  Siam. 

Ceranus.  Wings  tailed,  blueifh  ; beneath  chefnut- 
brown,  at  the  bafe  fpotted  with  white.  It  inhabits  India. 

Pann.  Wings  tailed,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  a fulvous 
fpot ; lower  ones  with  a black  fub-marginal  one ; beneath 
cinereous,  with  two  eyes  at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  Found  in 
Africa. 

Phorbas.  Wings  tailed,  brown,  with  a white  dilk  ; be- 
neath white,  with  cinereous  ftreaks,  and  two  bl&ck  dots  at 
the  angle  of  the  tail.  It  inhabits  India. 

* Betul.®.  Wings  flightly  tailed,  brown  ; beneath  yel- 
lowifh,  with  two  white  ftreaks  on  the  lower  ones. 

* Pruni  Wings  flightly  tailed,  above  brown,  with  a 
red  fpot  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  ones  ; lower  wings  beneath, 
with  a fulvous  marginal  band  dotted  with  black.  This  and 
the  laft  fpecies  are  found  in  this  country. 

Spixi.  Wings  tailed,  brown ; beneath  cinereous,  with 
fulvous  marginal  lunules,  and  a blueifh  fpot  near  the  tail. 
It  is  found  in  Germany,  on  the  Prunut  fpinofa , hence  its  fpe- 
cific  name. 

Favonius.  Wings  flightly  tailed,  brown,  with  fulvous 
fpots  ; beneath  cinereous,  with'  two  white  ftreaks  ; lower 
ones  with  a fub-marginal  fulvous  band,  and  blueifh  at  the 
angle  of  the  tail.  It  is  found  in  America. 

* Quercus.  Wings  flightly  tailed,  blueifh  ; beneath 
cinereous,  with  a white  ftreak,  and  double  fulvous  dot  near 
the  tail.  A native  of  England,  and  other  parts  qf  Europe. 

Lixceus.  Wings  tailed,  brown,  immaculate  ; lower 
ones  benea*h  with  a lunulate  white  and  rufous  ftreak.  In- 
habits Ruffia,  refembles  the  P.  fpini. 

Cerasi.  Wings  tailed,  brown,  immaculate ; beneath  a 
white  ftreak,  and  fulvous  lunules  marked  with  a black  dot 
on  the  lower  ones.  Inhabits  Auftria. 

Acacia.  Wings  tailed,  brown;  beneath  blueifh,  with 
a white  ftreak,  and  fulvous  lunules  near  the  tail.  This  is  a 
R Ilian  infed. 

Symethus.  Wings  flightly  tailed,  brown,  with  a white 
fpot  on  the  dilk,  upper  pair  tipped  with  black.  Found  in 
America. 

Bcetica.  Wings  tailed,  blueifh  ; beneath  cinereous, 
with  white  waves,  angle  of  the  tail  with  a double  gilt  fpot. 
Found  in  Europe  ard  India. 

Apidanus.  Wings  tailed,  blue  ; lower  ones  beneath 
brown,  varied  with  blue,  angle  of  the  tail  with  a dbuble  gilt 
fpot.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

jElianus.  Wings  tailed,  white  ; beneath  cinereous, 
with  white  ftreaks,  angle  of  the  tail  with  a black  eye. 
Found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  are  the  two  following. 

Strephon.  Wings  tailed,  brown,  with  a blueifh  difk  ; 
beneath  cinereous,  with  a white  hand,  and  a double  rufous 
eye  at  the  angle  of  the  tail. 


Ericus.  Wings  tailed,  blueifh;  beneath  varied  with 
white  and  brown,  the  lower  ones  with  two  dots  at  the  angle 
of  the  tail. 

Theophrastus.  Wings  tailed,  brownifh  ; beneath 
white,  fpotted  with  black ; lower  ones  with  five  marginal 
gilt  dots.  It  is  found  in  Morocco. 

Columella.  Wings  tailed,  brownifh  ; beneath  cine- 
reous, with  a ftreak  of  black  and  white  dots,  and  two  ful- 
vous fpots  on  the  lower  ones.  Found  in  the  South  Ame- 
rican iflands. 

Cleon.  Wings  tailed,  brown  ; beneath  cinereous,  with 
a red  ftreak  on  the  upper  pair,  and  band  on  the  lower  ones, 
angle  of  the  tail  with  a double  rufous  eye.  A native  of 
Brazil ; a fpecimen  is  in  the  mufeum  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks. 

Phocides.  Wings  tailed,  above  brown  ; lower  ones 
white,  with  two  black  dots.  It  is  found  in  Africa. 

Alcides.  Wing6  tailed,  black,  with  a blue  glofs,  be- 
neath ferruginous,  with  a yellow  ftreak.  It  inhabits  Sierra 
Leona. 

Philippus.  Wings  tailed,  brown  ; beneath  white,  with 
two  fulvous  ftreaks,  and  two  fub-ocellar  black  dots  at  the 
angle  of  the  tail.  It  is  a native  of  India. 

Atymnus.  Wings  tailed,  fulvous;  upper  pair  tipped 
with  black.  Found  at  Siam. 

Eryx.  Wings  tailed,  black ; beneath  green,  with  a 
flightly  indented  and  fpotted  margin  on  the  lower  ones.  It 
inhabits  China. 

iEoLUS.  Wings  tailed,  blue,  with  a black  fpot  on  the 
upper  pair  ; all  beneath  with  a white  band  ftreaked  with 
black.  This  and  the  two  following  inhabit  India. 

Coriolanus.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  dull  cinereous, 
with  a common  ferruginous  ftreak. 

Plinius.  Wings  tailed,  varied  with  white  and  brown  ; 
lower  ones  beneath  with  a double  gilt  fpot  at  the  angle  of 
the  tail. 

Acmon.  Wings  tailed,  blue  ; lower  ones  beneath  black, 
with  green-gold  ftreaks  at  the  tip.  Found  in  Surinam. 

Democritus.  Wings  tailed,  fhining  blue  ; beneath- 
black,  fpotted  with  white.  Inhabits  India. 

Amyntas.  Wings  tailed,  blue,  with  a black  margin ; 
beneath  cinereous,  with  black  dots,  and  two  ferruginous 
ones  on  the  lower  pair  at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  It  inhabits 
Auftria. 

Timeus.  Wings  tailed,  varied  with  fulvous  and  brown  ; 
upper  pair  beneath  with  ocellar  black  dots.  It  inhabits  Su- 
rinam, as  does  the  next. 

SiMiETHis.  Wings  tailed,  brown  ; beneath  green  with 
a Til  very  ftripe. 

Sedi.  Wings  tailed,  blue,  the  margin  fpotted  with 
white  ; beneath  white,  with  fquare  black  fpots  and  a rufous 
band.  Inhabits  Germany. 

Phidias.  Wings  tailed,  blueilh,  with  a brown  border  ; 
beneath  cinereous,  all  with  a black  dot  at  the  angle  of  the 
tail.  This  is  an  Indian  infedl. 

Herodotus.  Wings  tailed,  blue  ; beneath  green,  with 
a ftreak  of  black  and  white  dots  on  the  lower  ones.  This 
and  the  next  ‘are  inhabitants  of  India. 

Strabo.  Wings  tailed,  blue  ; beneath  cinereous,  with 
white  waves ; lower  ones  with  two  marginal  dots,  and  two 
at  the  angle  of  the  tail. 

* Rubi.  Wings  flightly  tailed ; above  brown  ; beneath 
gr6en.  This  is  found  in  our  own  country,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

Plato.  Wings  tailed,  blu«j  with  a brown  border ; be- 
neath cinereous,  with  whi.e  waves ; lower  ones  with  a black 
bipupillate  eye.  This  and  the  fix  following  are  natives  of 
India. 


Rosimon. 
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Rosimon.  Wings  tailed,  white,  with  a black  border, 
and  dots  on  the  difk  ; beneath  dotted  with  black,  angle  of 
the  tail  with  three  gold  dots. 

Hippocrates.  Wings  tailed,  brown,  tipt  with  white  ; 
beneath  white,  dotted  with  black. 

Theocritus.  Wings  tailed,  greenifh,  with  a darker 
rib  ; beneath  black,  dotted  with  yellow. 

Lincus.  Wings  tailed,  white,  tipt  with  brown  ; beneath 
with  white  and  black  bands,  angle  of  the  tail  with  three 
white  dots. 

Parrhasius.  Wings  tailed,  blue ; beneath  cinereous, 
with  white  ftreaks  ; lower  ones  with  marginal  gold  dots. 

Amyntor.  Wings  indented,  tailed,  black,  with  a ful- 
vous fpot  at  the  bafe,  the  tip  with  a yellow  band. 

Narcissus.  Wings  indented,  brown,  with  a blueifh 
di/k  ; beneath  with  red  fpots  and  bands  with  filvery  edges. 
Inhabits  New  Holland,  as  does  the  next. 

Apelles.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  with  a border ; 
lower  ones  beneath  with  rufous  bands  and  filvery  edges. 

Heraclitus.  Wings  indented,  black,  with  a fulvous 
fpot  on  the  upper  pair  ; lower  wings  with  a blue  fpot  above, 
and  yellowifh  ftreaks  and  blue  dots  beneath.  It  is  a native 
of  America. 

Plautus.  Wings  indented,  brown,  above  immacu- 
late, beneath  with  tranfverfe  black  and  white  lines.  It  inha- 
bits India. 

Thysbe.  Wings  denticulate,  fulvous,  fpotted  with 
black;  lower  ones  beneath  ilriate,  black  fpotted  with  gold. 
Inhabits  Africa. 

Nais.  Wings  indented,  the  bafe  filvery,  with  gold 
ftreaks.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Meleager.  Wings  indented,  blue,  with  a black  bor- 
der, beneath  grey,  with  black  ocellar  dots.  It  inhabits 
Germany. 

Epulus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  fulvous  fpots  ; be- 
neath variegated.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

* Arion.  Wings  above  blue,  edged  with  brown,  and 
fpotted  with  black,  beneath  grey,  with  numerous  fmall 
eyes.  This  inhabits  our  own  and  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Erebus.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; all  with  a ftreak  of 
ocellate  dots  beneath.  It  inhabits  Germany. 

Alcon.  Wings  entire,  blue,  edged  with  brown,  be- 
neath grey-brown,  with  numerous  eyes.  Inhabits  Auftria. 

Damon.  Wings  entire,  blue,  beneath  grey-brown,  with 
numerous  dots  and  a white  band  on  the  lower  ones. 

Cyllarus.  Wings  entire,  blue  edged  with  black  ; be- 
neath grey-brown,  with  a ftreak  of  ocellate  dots,  the 
hind  ones  blue  at  the  bafe.  This  is  an  European  infeft. 

* Argiolus.  Wings  entire,  blue  edged  with  black, 
beneath  blutifh-grey,  fpotted  with  black.  This  fpecies  is 
common  to  this  and  other  European  countries. 

Acis.  Wings  entire,  blue,  beneath  grey-blue,  with  ob- 
long, black  funple  dots.  It  inhabits  Auftria. 

- * Alsus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  immaculate,  beneath 
cinereous,  with  a ftreak  of  ocellate  dots.  Found  in  Eng- 
land. 

Cajus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a blueifh  difk,  be- 
neath varied,  cinereous  and  white,  with  brown  ocellar  dots. 
It  inhabits  India. 

Otis.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a blue  bafe,  beneath 
cinereous,  with  a dot  in  the  middle,  and  ftreak  on  the  up- 
per pair,  and  numerous  ocullar  dots  on  the  lower  ones. 
Found  in  China. 

* Argus.  Wings  entire,  lower  ones  beneath  with  a 
ferruginous  border,  and  filvery  blue  eyes.  This  and  the 


three  following  are  found  in  England,  and  other  Euro, 
pean  countries. 

* Hyacinthus.  Wings  entire,  b’ue,  lower  wings  beneath 
with  a marginal  row  of  red  eyes,  and  a circle  of  black  ones 
on  the  diflc. 

* Artaxerxes.  Wings  entire,  brown,  upper  pair  with 
a white  do't  in  the  middle  ; lower  ones  with  rufous  marginal 
lunules,  beneath  with  rufous  and  white  dots  on  the 
margin. 

* Titus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  immaculate ; lower 
ones  ocellate  beneath,  and  a macular  fulvous  ftreak  behind. 

Opilete.  Wings  entire,  blueifh,  with  a blackifh  edge  ; 
lower  ones  beneath  cinereous,  with  ocellar  black  dots, 
and  two  fulvous  lunules.  It  inhabits  Ruflia,  as  does  the 
next. 

Triton.  Wings  entire,  blueifh,  beneath  a ferruginous 
ftreak,  and  numerous  black  dots. 

* Corydon  Wings  entire,  blue  edged  with  black  ; 
beneath  cinereous  with  black  ocellar  dots,  lower  ones  with 
a central  white  fpot.  This  and  the  next  are  found  in  Eng- 
land. 

* Adonis.  Wings  entire,  blue,  with  a black  marginal 
ftreak,  beneath  cinereous,  with  numerous  ocellar  dots,  and  a 
white  central  one  on  the  lower  ones. 

Dorylas.  Wings  entire,  blue,  beneath  cinereous,  with 
a dot  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  pair,  and  ftreak  of  ocellar 
dots  behind.  It  is  found  in  Auftria. 

Hylus.  Wings  entire,  with  a black  lunule  in  the  middle, 
and  marginal  dots ; beneath  cinereous,  with  ocellar  dots.  It 
inhabits  Auftria. 

Battus.  Wings  entire,  blackifh-blue  beneath,  whitifh 
with  numerous  black  dots  ; lower  ones  with  a continued  ful- 
vous band  Found  in  Germany. 

Argiades.  Wings  entire,  blue,  with  a brown  edge, 
beneath  grey-brown,  with  a lunule  in  the  middle,  and  two 
ftreaks  of  ocellated  dots.  It  inhabits  Saxony. 

Amphion.  Wings  entire,  blue  edged  with  black;  be- 
neath cinereous,  ocellate  with  black  ; lower  ones  with  red 
lunules,  marked  before  with  a white  lunule,  behind  with  a 
black  gpld  dot.  It  inhabits  Germany. 

Acreon.  Wings  entire,  brown,  beneath  paler,  with 
black  ocellate  dots ; lower  ones  with  a white  and  red  band 
and  ftreak  of  gold  dots.  It  is  found  in  Ruflia. 

Hebrus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  varied  with  blue ; 
lower  ones  blue,  with  a white  inner  margin.  It  inhabits 
Surinam. 

Avius.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  brown,  with 
two  blue  ftreaks  at  the  tip.  It  is  a native  of  the  Weft 
Indies. 

Acanthus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  immaculate,  beneath 
pale  ferruginous,  with  blue  bands  and  yellow  border.  It  is 
found  at  Surinam,  as  is  the  next. 

Ceneus.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  blue  waves ; the 
margin  dotted  with  white. 

Erinus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  beneath  cinereous,  with 
a double  black  dot  on  the  hind  angle  of  the  lower  ones.  It 
inhabits  New  Holland  ; a fpecimen  is  in  the  mufeum  of  fir 
Jofeph  Banks. 

Icarus.  Wings  entire,  above  with  brown  bands,  be- 
neath with  alternate  white  and  black  bands.  Found  at 
Surinam. 

Parcimon.  Wings  entire,  brown,  beneath  cinereous* 
with  white  waves ; lower  ones  with  ocellar  black  dots  at  the 
bafe  and  eye  of  the  tip.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Damoetes.  Wings  entire,  brown,  beneath  with  cine- 
reous waves,  lower  ones  with  a double  gilt  eye.  Inhabits 
p New 
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New  Holland.  Specimens  of  this  and  the  laft  are  in  fir  J. 
Banks’  mufeum. 

Ceraunus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a blue  glofs  ; 
beneath  cinereous,  lower  ones  with  ocellar  black  dots  at  the 
bafe,  and  an  eye  and  dot  at  the  tip.  This  fpecies  and  the 
next  inhabit  the  South  American  iflands. 

Catilina.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a blue  glofs ; 
beneath  with  white  bands  and  two  blue  eyes  at  the  angle  of 
the  tail. 

Minereus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  lower  ones  beneath 
with  ocellar  red  dots,  and  an  eye  at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  It 
inhabits  America. 

Hyi.ax.  Wings  entire,  above  brown,  immaculate,  be- 
neath cinereous,  dptted  with  black.  It  inhabits  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

Telephus.  Wings  entire,  bfack  ; upper  pair  dotted 
with  white  ; lower  ones  above  rufous  at  the  bafe,  beneath 
blue,  varied  with  black.  It  inhabits  America. 

Emylius.  Wings  entire,  black  dotted  with  white ; up- 
per pair  with  a yellow  band  ; all  beneath  variegated.  It  in- 
habits Surinam. 

Caric-E.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a common  white 
dific,  the  border  cinereous,  fubocellate.  It  inhabits  America. 

Pelops.  Wings  entire,  white,  with  a common  brown 
border,  on  which  are  a few  fulvous  fpots,  and  a ftreak  be- 
hind. It  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Lamis.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a common  abbre- 
viated white  and  fulvous  band.  It  inhabits  Cayenne,  as  does 
the  next. 

Cachrys.  Wings  entire,  blue,  with  a double  white 
fpot  on  the  upper  pair,  beneath  cinereous,  with  black 
lines. 

Lagus.  Wings  entire,  blue,  with  a double  white  fpot 
on  the  upper  pair,  beneath  cinereous,  with  black  lines.  It 
inhabits  Surinam. 

Mcecenas.  Wings  oblong,  both  furfaces  alike,  black, 
with  a common  red  band  and  line  on  the  upper  pair.  Found 
at  Guadaloupe. 

Mantus.  Wings  oblong,  entire,  variegated  blue  and 
brown,  with  a common  white  band.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Midas.  Wings  fubangular,  brown,  with  a whililh  fpot, 
beneath  white  at  the  bafe,  with  a rufous  ftreak.  It  inhabits 
India,  as  do  the  three  following. 

Bibulus.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; beneath  white,  with  a 
filvery  band  dotted  with  brown  on  the  lower  pair. 

^Esopus.  Wings  entire,  above  brown,  with  a white  fpot, 
beneath  white,  immaculate. 

Ph-Edrus.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  with  a brown  mar- 
gin, beneath  white,  immaculate. 

Bias.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  a blue  glofs,  beneath 
brown,  with  a white  hind  margin.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

Phareus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  nearly  alike, 
red.  with  a black  border.  This  and  the  next  fpecies  inhabit 
Surinam. 

Tacitus.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  outer  margin  of  the 
upper  pair  black,  fpotted  with  yellow. 

Coenus.  Wings  entire,  white,  outer  margin  of  the 
upper  pair  brown  fpotted  with  white.  A native  of  India. 

Procas.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  black,  with 
yellow  dilk,  on  the  upper  pair  a yellow  fpot.  This  and  the 
following  inhabit  Surinam. 

Alpi'Onsus.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with  two 
yellow  foots,  lower  ones  with  a fingle  one  at  the  baft. 

* Hippothoe.  Wings  entire,  orange  edged  with  black 
and  white  ; beneath  cinereous,  with  numerous  black  ocellar 
dots.  Found  in  England.  * 

* ViRGAURKyE.  Wings  fubangular,  fulvous,  edged  with 
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black  ; beneath  with  black  and  white  dots.  Found  in  this 
and  other  European  countries. 

Chryseis.  Wings  gold,  with  a blueifh  margin,  lower 
ones  (lightly  indented,  beneath  dull  grey,  with  numerous 
ocellar  dots.  It  inhabits  Auftria. 

Salustius.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  varied  with  black ; 
upper  pair  beneath  dotted  with  black,  lower  cinereous,  with 
brown  fpots.  This  and  the  next  inhabit  India. 

Florus.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  edged  with  black,  the 
bafe  beneath  dotted  with  black. 

Hiere  Wings  brown,  dotted  with  black,  beneath  ci- 
nereous, with  numerous  ocellar  dots.  It  inhabits  Auftria. 

* Phl(eas.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  dotted  with  black, 
beneath  blueifh.  It  inhabits  England. 

Arcas.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  with  black  margin  and 
dots,  lower  ones  beneath  grey,  immaculate.  Inhabits  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Ballus.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  with  a brown  margin  ; 
lower  furface  of  the  upper  pair  dotted  with  black,  of  the 
lower  ones  green,  edged  with  brown.  It  Inhabits  Spain. 

Helle.  Wings  entire,  dufky,  with  a blue  glofs  ; all 
beneath  with  numerous  ocellar  dots.  It  is  fonnd  in  Ger- 
many. 

Xanthe.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  black  dots,  and  a 
marginal  fulvous  band,  beneath  yellowifh,  with  numerous 
dots.  It  is  found  in  Ruflia. 

Garbus.  Wings  brown,  dotted  with  black,  and  edged 
with  white,  beneath  greenifh,  with  numerous  dots.  It  in- 
habits Auftria.  Probably  the  other  fex  of  the  laft. 

Thersamon.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  fulvous,  with  nu- 
merous ocellar  dots  beneath  ; upper  pair  beneath  fulvous, 
lower  ones  cinereous.  It  inhabits  Rufiia. 

Lucianus.  Wings  entire,  dotted  with  black,  above  ful- 
vous, beneath  cinereous.  Inhabits  Guadaloupe. 

Pentheus.  Wings  entire,  fulvous,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
tip  of  the  lower  ones  white,  dotted  with  black.  It  inhabits 
Surinam,  as  well  as  the  next. 

Ulricus.  Wings  entire,  gloffy-blue,  beneath  pale 
chefnut-brown  at  the  bafe,  upper  pair  with  a tripupillate 
eye. 

Thyra.  Wings  indented,  the  dific  fulvous,  dotted  with 
black,  beneath  purplifh,  with  filvery  fpots.  It  is  found  in 
Guinea. 

Zeuxo.  Wings  entire,  the  dific  fulvous,  dotted  with 
black ; upper  pair  with  filvery  dots.  This  and  the  two 
next  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Africa. 

Juba.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  a fulvous  dific,  be- 
neath  with  a white  band,  and  abbreviated  ftreaks. 

Lara.  Wings  entire,  fubteftaceous  ; upper  pair  with 
one  eye  above,  and  the  lower  ones  with  two. 

Cephus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  beneath  with  blue  bands 
and  a fingle  eye  on  the  upper  pair,  and  two  on  the  lower 
ones.  It  inhabits  India. 

Domitianus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  ,upper  pair  with  a 
green  fpot  ; lower  ones  with  a green  band  ; beneath  pale 
ferruginous,  with  filvery  dots,  and  marginal  ftreak.  It  in- 
habits Guadaloupe. 

Livius.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  a blue  fpot  on  the 
dific  ; lower  ones  beneath  cinereous,  with  rufous  bands  that 
are  filvery  at  the  edge.  This  and  the  next  inhabit  India. 

Romulus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  beneath  green,  with 
a rufous  fpot  on  the  lower  ones. 

Actoris.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  brown 
dotted  with  white.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

Cassius.  Wings  entire,  above  white,  with  a brown 
border  on  the  upper  pair,  and  five  white  dots  on  the  hind 
margin  of  the  lower  ones.  This  is  a native  of  Surinam. 

E e Isarchus* 
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Isarchus.  Wings  entire,  blue,  with  a white  band  on 
the  lower  ones,  beneath  varied  with  white  and  black.  This 
and  the  next  are  of  America. 

Caractacus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a white  fpot 
on  the  difk  ; beneath  variegated,  a brown  band  with  a fil- 
very  edge  on  the  lower  ones. 

Ouranus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  black 
with  a common  white  band,  ending  in  a red  fpot  behind. 
Found  at  Surinam. 

Haraldus.  Wings  entire,  blue,  with  a black  border, 
beneath  white,  the  margin  dotted  with  black.  It  inhabits 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

Talus.  Wings  entire,  with  brown  and  blue  bands,  and 
an  abbreviated  red  band  beneath.  Found  at  Surinam. 

Neleus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  black  ; 
upper  pair  with  ten  white  dots ; lower  ones  with  a white  difk. 
Found  in  India. 

Athemon.  Wings  entire,  brownifh,  with  a common 
white  difk,  and  a brown  half  band  behind.  It  inhabits 
America. 

Regulus.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  two  yellow  bands, 
the  pofterior  one  on  the  upper  wings  interrupted.  Found  in 
America. 

Hisbon.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  three  yellowifh 
bands,  the  hind  one  interrupted.  Inhabits  India. 

Tarquinius.  Wings  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with 
an  oblong  yellow  fpot  at  the  bafe,  lower  ones  yellow, 
fpotted  with  black  at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  Found  alfo  in 
India. 

Gemellus.  Wings  entire,  yellowifh,  with  a brown  bor- 
der, beneath  white,  with  a red  ftreak  in  the  middle  and  mar- 
ginal lunules.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

Ptolomjeus.  Wings  entire,  ferruginous,  with  brown 
ftreak* ; beneath  blue,  paler  at  the  bafe.  This,  and  the 
four  that  immediately  follow,  are  natives  of  India. 

Archimedes  Wings  entire,  black,  with  a blue  difk, 
beneath  brown,  immaculate. 

Lucius.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  nearly  alike,  ful- 
vous, with  black  waves. 

Oviaius.  Wings  entire,  dotted  with  gold ; above  ful- 
vous, beneath  yellowifh. 

Suetonius.  Wings  entire,  yellow,  with  a brown  border  ; 
under  furface  of  the  upper  pair  with  filvery  black  dots  ; 
of  the  lower  pair  cinereous. 

Electron.  Wings  entire,’  both  furfaces  alike,  black, 
with  a yellow  band  and  fanguineous  dot  at  the  up.  It 
inhabits  Cayenne. 

Sagaris.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  a common  tranf- 
verle  fulvous  fpot.  This  and  the  next  inhabit  Surinam. 

Euriteus.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  a blue  fpot ; 
beneath  rufous  in  the  middle,  with  white  bands. 

Phereclus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  black  ; 
upper  pair  with  a linear  red  band.  This  and  the  next  are 
natives  of  America. 

Lysippus.  Wings  angular,  brown,  all  of  them  with  a 
red  ftreak,  beneath  with  cinereous  dots. 

iEMULius.'  Wings  entire,  cinereous,  fpotted  with  brown 
and  white  ; the  lower  ones  pale  above  ; beneath  all  dotted 
brown.  Inhabits  India. 

Geminus.  Wings  rounded,  blue,  with  a black  border, 
in  which  is  a blue  ftreak  ; lower  ones  beneath  fubfafeiate, 
with  brown.  A native  of  America. 

Lucanus.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  a yellow  difk  ; 
lower  ones  beneath  red,  with  fquare  brown  fpots.  In- 
habits India. 

Perditus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  black, 


with  a fulvous  band.  It  inhabits  Cayenne,  as  does  the 

Pyramis.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a blue  glofs,  and 
a fulvous  band  ; lower  ones  beneath  grey. 

Priassus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  black ; 
upper  pair  with  a double  fulvous  band.  This  and  the  four 
following  inhabit  India. 

Thucydides.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  a fulvous  fpot 
on  the  difk,  beneath  cinereous,  with  rufous  waves. 

Virgilius.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  a blue  thinner 
margin,  beneath  grey,  with  three  whitifh  lunules,  including 
a black  dot  on  the  lower  ones. 

Petronius.  Wings  entire,  blue  ftreaked  with  black, 
beneath  brown,  cinereous,  dotted  with  black. 

Numitor.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a yellow  difk  on 
the  lower  ones,  beneath  yellow,  immaculate. 

Philiasus.  JWings  entire,  brown,  fpotted  beneath  ; 
lower  ones  with  two  eyes  above  on  the  hind  part,  and  one 
beneath.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Gyas.  Wings  entire,  brown,  beneath  fulvous,  with 
, punctured  gold  ftreaks.  A native  of  Surinam. 

A£gon.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  numerous  macular 
fulvous  bands.  Inhabits  Jamaica. 

Hefperia.  UrlicoU. 

Exclamationis.  Wings  entire,  divaricate,  brown ; 
upper  pair  with  a yellowifh  line  and  dots  under  it.  Inhabits 
India. 

* Comma.  Wings  entire,  divaricate,  fulvous,  with  a 
black  line  on  the  upper  pair ; beneath  fpotted  with  white. 
This  is  found  in  England. 

Propertius  Wings  divaricate,  black,  fpotted  with 
yellow  ; lower  ones  beneath  with  alternate,  rufous,  and 
yellow  bands.  This  and  the  next  are  natives  of  India. 

Tibullus.  Wings  entire  ; upper  pair  b ack,  fpotted 
with  yellow  ; lower  ones  yellow,  with  a black  border. 

Linea.  Wings  entire,  divaricate,  fulvous,  edged  with 
black.  It  inhabits  Aultria. 

* Sylvanus.  Wings  divaricate,  dark  orange,  with 
fquare  yellow  fpots  above,  and  whitifh  ones  beneath.  This 
is  an  Englifh  butterfly,  as  well  as  the  next. 

* Tiiaumas.  Wings  divaricate,  orange,  with  a darker 
patch  at  the  bafe,  the  upper  pair,  in  the  male,  with  a black 
line  in  the  middle. 

Otho.  Wings  divaricate,  brown,  with  fulvous  fpots 
at  the  bafe,  and  nearly  fquare  yellow  ones  each  fide  on  the 
difk. 

Augias.  Wings  divaricate,  fulvous,  with  an  ob.ique 
black  band  and  hind  margin.  This  is  a native  of  India. 

V itellius.  Wings  divaricate,  fulvous  ; upper  pair  with 
a brown  margin  and  fpot  in  the  middle  ; lower  ones  with  a 
brown  border.  Inhabits  the  South  American  iflands. 

Colon.  Wings  divaricate,  fulvous,  with  a brown  ftriate 
margin  and  fpot  in  the  middle.  It  inhabits  India. 

* Paniscus.  Wings  divaricate,  dark  brown,  with  fulvous 
fpots.  Inhabits  England,  and  has  been  deferibed  and  figured 
by  Mr.  Donovan. 

Helirius.  Wings  entire,  divaricate,  brown,  edged 
with  black ; upper  pair  with  a central  yellow  dot.  It 
inhabits  Surinam. 

Saturnus.  Wings  divaricate,  brown  ; upper  pair  dotted 
with- white;  lower  ones  ftriate  beneath  with  white.  In- 
habits Cayenne. 

Origexes.  Wings  divaricate,  both  furfaces  alike,  brown, 
with  a ftreak  of  white  dots  ;•  upper  pair  teftaceous  at  the 
^afe.  It  is  a native  of  India. 


Nostro- 
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Nostrodamus.  Wings  divaricate,  brown  ; upper  pair 
with  a macular  whitilh  band  above  ; lower  ones  cinereous 
beneath.  Inhabits  Barbary. 

Phineus.  Wings  fubangular,  divaricate,  brown,  with  an 
interrupted  yellow  band  on  the  upper  pair.  This  and  the 
next  are  natives  of  Surinam. 

Helius.  Wings  fubdivaricate,  brown  ; lower  ones  ful- 
vous at  the  inner  margin. 

Metis.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  fcattered  fulvous 
fpots  ; lower  ones  beneath,  immaculate.  Inhabits  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Diosgorides.  Wings  entire,  brown,  fpotted  with  yel- 
low ; lower  ones  beneath  yellow  with  brown  waves.  It 
inhabits  Tranquebar. 

Plutargus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  fpeckled  with  gold  ; 
upper  pair  with  a teftaceous  fpot  at  the  tip  above,  and  tef- 
taceous  outer  margin.  This  and  the  next  are  natives  of 
India. 

Epictetus.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  a yellow  difk  ; 
upper  pair  with  a brown  fpot,  including  a yellow  lunule  ; 
lower  ones  beneath  yellow,  immaculate. 

Silenus.  Wings  tailed,  brown,  beneath  pale  chefnut, 
witha  yellowifh  ftreak.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Orion.  Wings  tailed,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  femi- 
tranfparent  fpots  ; lower  ones  with  white  tails.  This  and 
the  next  are  inhabitants  of  Surinam. 

Eudoxus.  Wings  tailed,  brown ; upper  pair  with  a 
white  band  on  each  fide  ; lower  ones  on  the  under  furface 
only. 

Proteus.  Wings  tailed,  brown,  with  tranfparent  fpots  ; 
antennae  hooked.  A native  of  America. 

Chemnis.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown,  with  hyaline 
fpots  and  yellow  hind  margin.  It  inhabits  India. 

Tityrus.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown  ; upper  pair 
with  a yellow  band  on  each  fide  ; lower  ones  with  a filvery 
ftreak  beneath.  A native  of  America. 

Muretus.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown,  with  hyaline 
fpots.  This  and  the  next  are  natives  of  India. 

Meatus.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  black;  upper  pair 
with  hyaline  fpots ; lower  ones  beneath  brown,  with  a 
white  band  at  the  bafe. 

Epitus.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown,  fpotted  with 
yellow  ; lower  ones  beneath  with  a filvery  band.  A native 
of  Surinam. 

Lvcidas.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown,  with  black 
teeth  ; upper  pair  with  a yellow  band  on  each  fide ; lower 
ones  beneath  clouded  with  brown  at  the  bafe,  and  after- 
wards white.  It  inhabits  America. 

Nicias.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  fulvous ; upper  pair 
brown  at  the  tip,  with  a yellow  hyaline  fpot.  It  is  found 
at  Cayenne,  as  is  the  next. 

Mercurius.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown,  yellow  at 
the  bafe,  with  hyaline  dots  on  the  upper  pair  ; lower  ones 
beneath  black,  with  a cinereous  band. 

Thyrsis.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown,  with  a yellow 
band  on  the  upper  pair,  beneath  all  of  them  purple,  fpeckled 
with  yellow.  It  is  found  in  America. 

Alphjeus.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  black,  with  a red 
band;  beneath  variegated.  A native  of  the  Cape  of  Goqd 
Hope. 

Pretus.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  black,  fpotted  with 
green,  beneath  ferruginous,  fpotted  with  yellow.  This  alfo 
is  a native  of  the  Cape. 

Piiocas.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown,  with  diapha- 
nous fpots ; lower  ones  beneath  with  a black  dot  at  the 
bafe.  A native  of  America. 


Momus.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown,  with  hyaline 
ftreaks  at  the  bafe,  and  fpots  at  the  tip.  It  inhabits 
Cayenne. 

Vespasius.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  rufty-brown  ; upper 
pair  with  yellowi(h  dots  at  the  tip.  Found  in  India. 

Rhetus.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  fulvous ; outer  margin 
of  the  lower  ones  blue-black.  This  and  the  three  next  in- 
habit Surinam. 

Clonias.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  black ; upper  pair 
with  a fnowy  band ; lower  ones  beneath  bluei(h,  tail  fan- 
guineons. 

Acastus.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  black ; upper  pair 
with  a fnowy  band  ; lower  ones  beneath  greenifh,  with 
abbreviated  yellow  ftreaks. 

Palacmon.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  bluei(h ; upper  pair 
with  a rufous  dot  in  the  middle  ; lower  ones  rufous  at  the 
angle  of  the  tail. 

Julianus.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown  ; upper  pair 
fpotted  with  yellow  ; lower  ones  beneath  varied  with  brown 
and  glaucous.  It  inhabits  Jamaica. 

Brontes.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  both  furfaces  alike, 
brown  ; upper  pair  with  a fnowy  band ; lower  ones  with 
a fnowy  margin.  It  inhabits  America. 

Arinus.  Wings  tailed,  both  furfaces  alike,  black ; 
upper  pair  with  a tranfverfe  fnowy  fpot ; tail  ferruginous. 

Alexis.  Wings  tailed,  brown  ; lower  ones  with  a 
blueifh  band  beneath.  This  and  the  next  are  natives  of 
India. 

Mithridates.  Wings  rounded,  black,  with  a purple 
fpot  and  band  behind,  including  paler  lunules. 

Jupiter.  Wings  without  tails,  black  with  a green  glofs, 
beneath  green,  with  black  veins  and  margin  ; head  and  tail 
fanguineous.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Cassander.  Wings  without  tails,  both  furfaces  alike 
brown,  immaculate. 

Polybius.  Wings  without  tails,  black ; upper  pair 
with  a fulvous  fpot ; lower  ones  yellow  at  the  angle  of  the 
tail.  This  and  the  three  following  are  natives  of  India. 

Thrax.  Wings  without  tails,  brown,  with  a few  dia- 
phanous fpots  ; antennse  hooked. 

Ennius.  Wings  brown  ; upper  pair  with  hyaline  fpots  ; 
lower  ones  above  black,  with  a yellow  di(k,  beneath  brown, 
with  a white  di(k. 

Scipio.  Wings  without  tails  ; upper  pair  with  a hyaline 
white  band  on  each  fide,  above  black,  beneath  green. 

Marcus.  Wings  without  tails,  brown,  with  hyaline 
fpots  ; lower  ones  beneath  with  two  yellowilh  fillets ; the 
thinner  margin  fulvous.  It  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Flesus.  Wings  without  tails,  brown  ; upper  pair  with 
diaphanous  fpots  ; dilk  of  the  lower  ones  white,  dotted 
with  black.  A native  of  Africa. 

Cicero.  Wings  rounded,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  white 
hyaline  fpots ; lower  ones  with  a white  hyaline  difle.  It 
inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Atticus.  Wings  rounded ; upper  pair  brown,  with 
black  fpots  and  hyaline  dots ; lower  ones  hyaline,  with 
black  fpots.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Clericus.  Wings  rounded,  brown,  fubfafeiate,  with 
black ; upper  pair  with  hyaline  dots.  This  and  the  next 
four  inhabit  different  parts  of  the  continent  of  America. 

Lucas.  Wings  without  tails,  brown  ; upper  pair  with 
yellow  hyaline  fpots  on  both  furfaces. 

Juvenalis.  Wings  without  tails,  brown  ; upper  pair 
fpotted  with  black,  and  dotted  with  white. 

Bathyllus.  Wings  without  tails,  brown  ; upper  pair 
E e 2 with 
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with  diaphanous  fquare  white  fpots ; lower  ones  beneath  lower  ones  beneath  at  the  angle  of  the  tail  cinereous, 
with  clouded  waves.  dotted  with  brown.  This  and  the  two  following  are  natives 

Aecius.  Wings  without  tails,  brown ; upper  pair  of  India, 
with  white  diaphanous  fpots  ; all  of  them  beneath  palifh  Celsus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  black  ; 

purple  at  the  tip.  upper  pair  with  a yellow  band. 

Nepos.  Wings  rounded,  black  ; upper  pair  dotted  with  Zeleucus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  black; 
white  ; lower  ones  white  at  the  angle  of  the  tail  above  and  lower  ones  edged  with  white  ; head  and  tail  fanguineom. 
beneath,  with  a white  diflc.  It  inhabits  India,  as  do  the  Mjenas.  Wings  entire,  glody  green,  black,  edged 

next  five  fpecies.  with  white;  lower  ones  beneath  with  a white  band;  mouth 

Nerva.  Wings  entire  ; upper  pair  brown,  fpotted  with  and  tail  red.  A native  of  America, 
white;  lower  ones  above  black  immaculate.  Phidias.  Wings  entire,  glofly  black,  edged  with  white; 

C.ffiSAR.  Wings  entire  ; upper  pair  brown,  with  dia-  mouth  and  tail  red.  Inhabits  Alia. 


phanous  fpots  ; lower  ones  black,  with  a fnowy  fpot 
the  middle. 

TeRtulianus.  Wings  entire,  rounded,  blueifti,  fpotted 
with  black  ; the  upper  pair  with  white  dots. 

Orcus.  Wings  rounded,  brown  ; upper  pair  fpotted 
with  yellow  ; lower  ones  beneath  blueifh. 


Amiatus.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  a yellow  hind- 
margin';  head  and  tail  red.  A native  of  America,  and  fo  is 
the  next. 

Aesculapius.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  fulvous  fpots, 
the  margin  dotted  with  yellow. 

Lycagus.  Wings  rounded,  entire,  blue-green,  irama- 


Dak.  Wings  without  tails,  dull  cinereous,  dotted  with  culate  . tad  *red.  &abi“  Surinam, 
brown;  upper  pair  with  hyaline  fpots.  Catullus.  Wings  rounded,  entire,  black  ; upper  pair 

NoThus.  Wings  without  tails,  brown  ; upper  pair  with  dotted  WIth  white  . iower  ones  with  a ftreak  Xe 
hyaline  dots  ; lower  ones  beneath  white  ; the  margin  dots.  This  and  {he  tWQ  following  fpecies  arc  natiyes  q[ 

India. 


brown,  with  fix  ocellar  dots.  Inhabits  America. 

Silvius.  Wings  without  tails,  brown  ; the  diflc  yel- 
lowifli,  fpotted  with  brown  ; lower  ones  beneath  cinereous, 
with  brown  waves.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Salus.  Wings  indented,  fulvous,  with  black  bands  ; 
upper  pair  with  hyaline  fpots ; lower  ones  hyaline  in  the 
centre.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

Jacchus.  Wings  without  tails,  fpotted  with  yellow  ; 
lower  ones  with  fix  fnowy  dots.  Inhabits  New  Holland. 

Gnetus.  Wings  indented,  both  furfaces  nearly  alike, 
black;  upper  pair  with  three  hyaline  fpots  ; lower  ones 
with  blue  bands.  This  and  the  next  are  natives  of 
India. 

Alsarius.  Wings  indented,  black  ; upper  pair  with 
yellow  and  white  fpots  ; diflc  of  the  lower  ones  yellow,  with 
black  dots. 

Anaphus-  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  brown ; 
lower  ones  yellow  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

Sebaldus.  Wings  without  tails,  varied  with  brown  and 
black;  lower  ones  beneath  yellow  at  the  angle  of  the  tail. 
It  is  found  in  America. 

Evadrus.  Wings  without  tails,  brown,  with  a yellow 
diflc  ; upper  pair  with  fubocellar  filvery  dots  beneath.  In- 
habits the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Bix.ffi.  Wings  rounded,  brown,  greenilh  at  the  bafe ; 
lower  ones  beneath  with  a yellow  band.  Inhabits  America. 

Polycletus.  Wings  flightly  tailed,  green-brown,  with 
a white  fpot  on  the  upper  pair  ; beneath  with  fulvous  filvery 
fpots  on  the  margin.  Native  of  India. 

Aracinthus.  Wings  rounded,  entire,  brown  ; lower 
ones  beneath  grey,  with  ocellar  fpots.  It  inhabits  Auftria. 

Busiris  Wings  oblong,  entire,  black  ; upper  pair  with 
two  yellow  fpots  and  dots ; lower  ones  with  a yellow  diflc. 
This  is  a native  of  India. 

Pisistratus.  Wings  entire,  brown  ; lower  ones  with  a 
yellow  diflc  above,  and  a fnowy  band,  dotted  with  black 
beneath.  It  is  a native  of  America. 

Hemes.  Wings  rounded,  entire,  black ; upper  pair 
with  a white  fpot ; lower  ones  with  a white  band.  This 
and  the  next  are  natives  of  Surinam. 

Eumelus.  Wings  rounded,  entire,  black ; upper  pair 
fpotted  with  white  ; lower  ones  fulvous,  with  black  veins. 

Philemon.  Wings  rounded,  entire,  black,  immaculate. 
Native  of  America. 

Thrasibulus.  Wings  entire,  black,  with  blue  lunules  ; 


Jovianus.  Both  furfaces  of  the  wings  alike,  black  ; 
lower  ones  radiate  with  blue  and  white. 

Salvianus.  Wings  entire,  brown,  fpotted  with  green; 
lower  ones  beneath  white,  with  a marginal  itreak  of  brown 
dots. 

Oileas.  Wings  rounded,  entire,  varied  with  black  and 
white ; lower  ones  beneath  cinereous,  with  waved  black 
ftreaks.  It  is  found  in  America. 

Maimon.  Wings  entire,  white,  with  black  margin  and 
fpots.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

Talaus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  brown  ; 
upper  pair  with  white  dots  and  red  bafe  ; lower  ones  with  a 
white  diflc.  Found  in  India. 

Mimas.  Wings  entire,  brown,  with  a ferruginous  mar- 
gin ; beneath  with  a ftreak  of  black  dots.  This  and  the 
next  inhabit  Surinam. 

Gentius.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  yellow, 
with  a black  border  ; upper  pair  with  yellow  bands. 

Pelopidas.  Wings  entire  ; upper  pair  dull  cinereous, 
with  a brown  line  in  the  middle ; lower  ones  cinereous. 
This  and  the  next  fpecies  are  natives  of  India. 

Galenus.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  brown, 
fpotted  with  yellow. 

* Melv.*.  Wings  indented,  divaricate,  brown,  with 
cinereous  waves  ; upper  pair  with  hyaline  dots ; lower  or.es 
with  white  dots  beneath.  Inhabits  this  country. 

Alceje.  Wings  divaricate,  varied  with  brown  and  cine- 
reous ; upper  pair  with  hyaline  dots ; lower  ones  beneath 
cinereous,  immaculate.  Inhabits  Ruflia. 

SidjE.  Wings  entire,  divaricate,  black,  with  fquare 
white  fpots  ; lower  ones  beneath  cinereous,  with  two  yellow 
bands.  Inhabits  Ruflia. 

* Fritillum.  Wings  entire,  divaricate,  black,  dotted 
with  white.  It  inhabits  Europe. 

Galba.  Wings  entire,  divaricate,  black,  dotted  with 
white  ; lower  ones  beneath  grey,  with  two  white  bands.  It 
inhabits  Tranquebar. 

M.EVIUS.  Wings  entire,  above  black,  beneath  greenilh, 
with  white  lines  and  fpots  on  both  furfaces.  Inhabits  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

Lavater^e.  Wings  entire,  brown ; upper  pair  with 
white  fpots ; lower  ones  with-  white  dots  ; all  with  a fnowy 
lunule  in  the  middle.  It  inhabits  Germany. 

Menalcas. 
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Menalcas.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  white  and  deformed,  but  having  perfett  anthers  and  ftigmas,  pro- 
edged  with  black.  It  inhabits  India.  duce  good  feed.  The  fame  individual  plants  have  abundance 

Menippus.  Wings  entire,  ftriate,  brown,  with  a broad  of  flowers  and  feeds  upon  their  Hems  above,  like  thofe  of 
white  band,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a brown  dot.  It  in-  their  natural  order.  Others,  after  flowering,  bury  their 
habits  Surinam.  flower-ftalks  and  ripening  germens  in  the  ground,  in  a very 

Clito.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  black  ; upper  curious  manner.  Such  are  Glycine  fubterranea,  Arachis  hypo- 
pair  dotted  with  white  ; lower  ones  with  a white  band.  It  and  our  Englilh  Trifolium  fubterraneum,  which  lalt  fixes 


inhabits  Cayenne. 

Vibrius.  Wings  entire,  black ; upper  pair  with  three 
white  dots ; lower  ones  tipped  with  white.  Inhabits  Suri- 
nam, as  do  the  two  next. 

Curtius.  Wings  entire,  both  furfaces  alike,  black; 
upper  pair  with  four  white  dots  ; lower  ones  immaculate. 

Piioreus.  Wings  entire  ; upper  pair  brown  ; lower 
ones  yellow. 

6 Ta6es.  Wings  entire,  denticulate,  brown,  with  ob- 


hfelf  by  fupplementary  radicles  from  the  tops  of  the  buried 
(talks. 

PAPILIONACEOUS  Flowers,  Flores  papllionacei, 
are  fo  termed  from  a fancied  refemblance  in  their  form  to  a 
Papilio,  or  Butterfly,  fee  the  laft  article.  This  denomi- 
nation appears,  as  Tournefort  fuggefts,  to  have  originated 
with  the  ingenious  and  learned  Valerius  Cordus,  who  in  his 
Hilloria  Stirpium,  chap.  162,  applies  it  to  the  flowers  of 
the  Bean.  The  w®rd  does  not  occur  in  the  Lexicon  of 


folete  white  dots.  A native  of  England  and  other  part3  of  David  Kyber,  publifhed  in  1553,  by  the  care  of  their  com- 
F.urope.  mon  friend  the  great  Conrad  Gefner,  eight  years  before  the 

Ni.so.  Wings  entire,  fub-reverfed,  brown;  upper  pair  latter  printed  the  works  of  Cordus. 
with  four  white  fcattered  dots  above.  This  and  the  two  Linnaeus  has  very  particularly  deferibed  fuch  flowers  in 
remaining  fpecies  are  natives  of  India.  his  Genera  Plantarum  358,  at  the  head  of  his  clafs  Dia- 

Shio.  W mgs  entire,  reverfed,  blackilh,  every  where  delphia , which  is  compofed  of  them, 
fpotted  with  white.  “ Calyx.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped, 

Pygm^us.  Wings  entire,  brown,  immaculate.  withering  ; its  bafe  gibbous,  attached  by  its  lower  fide  to 

Papilio- Mufca,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a feries  the  flower-ftalk,  obtufe  and  containing  honey  at  the  upper  ; 
of  finall  infects,  which  feem  to  be  of  a middle  nature  be-  its  mouth  with  five  acute,  eredt,  oblique,  unequal  teeth,  of 
tween  the  fly  and  the  butterfly  claffes.  Its  wings  are  in  part  which  the  lowermoft  is  Iongeft,  and  has  no  fellow  ; the  upper 
covered  with  thofe  feales  in  form  of  dull,  which  render  the  pair  (horteft  and  furtheft  afunder  : the  bottom  is  internally 
wings  of  the  butterfly  kinds  opaque,  and  in  part  are  tranf-  moift  with  honey,  including  the  receptacle, 
parent  and  glafly.  Reaumur  has  called  the  wings  alies  vitrees,  Corolla,  called  papilionaceous,  is  unequal;  each  petal 
glaffiy  wings.  Reaumur's  Hift.  of  Infedts.  being  diftinguifhed  by  an  appropriate  name,  as  follows. 

P.  vPILION  Bourdon,  a name  given  by  the  French  The  Jlandard  is  one  petal,  larger  than  the  reft,  which  it 

author^  to  a fort  of  butterflies,  which  while  they  feed  keep  lies  over  and  covers,  in  a flattilh  horizontal  pofition.  Its 
upon  the  win?  with  a humming  noife  like  that  of  the  claw  is  inferted  into  the  upper  margin  of  the  receptacle  ; and 
humble-bee  Reaumur.  See  Eperviers  and  Papilio.  what  proje&s  beyond  the  calyx  approaches  to  a roundilh, 
PAPiLiON-a-yu«je,  tailed  butterflies,  a name  given  by  the  almoft  entire,  figure,  having  an  elevated  longitudinal  line, 
French  natumlilts  to  a fort  of  butterfly,  of  which  there  are  efpecially  towards  the  extremity,  as  if  the  petal  were  depreffed 
feveral  fpecies.  The  fides  of  the  wings  of  thefe  butterflies  at  the  fides.  That  part  of  the  petal  neareft  the  bafe,  ao- 


j ’gged>  and  one  of  the  jags  run  out  fo  far  beyond  the 
reft  as  to  reprefent  a fort  of  tail  iffuing  from  the  creature. 
Reaumur. 

PAPILIONACEiE,  in  Botany,  the  3 2d  among  the  na- 


proaches  to  a femicylindrical  (hape,  embracing  the  parts  be- 
neath. The  border  of  the  petal  is  depreffed  at  each  fide,  but 
a portion  near  the  margin  is  reflexed  upwards  where  the 
halved  tube,  or  claw,  ends  ; where  the  halved  limb,  or  bor- 


tural  orders  of  Linnxus,  compofing  a principal  part  of  the  der,  begins  to  expand,  are  two  pofterior  concave  impreflions, 
Leguminosa  of  Juflieu;  fee  that  article,  and  Papilio-  prominent  beneath,  which  comprefs  the  wings  lying  under 
naceous  Flowers ; fee  alfo  Diadelphia.  In  addition  to  them. 

what  is  to  be  f und  under  the  lalt-named  article,  refpefting  Wings  two  equal  petals,  one  at  each  fide  of  the  flower,  un- 
the  qua.ities  and  ufes  of  thefe  plants,  it  may  be  mentioned  der  the  ftandard,  incumbent  at  the  margin,  parallel,  roundilh- 
that  Linnxus,  irf  his  Pralebiiones,  has  obferved  that  fcarcely  oblong,  broadelt  outwards,  ftraighteft  at  their  upper  edge, 
any  ot  them  are  medicinal,  except  Glycyrrhiza,  the  Liquorice,  more  dilated  into  a roundiflt  form  at  the  lower.  The  bafe  of 
for  (<alega,  though  recommended  againft  the  plague,  is  each  is  divided,  the  lower  portion  thereof  elongated  into  a 
fcarcely  to  be  fruited,  which  we  can  readily  believe.  He  claw,  inferted  at  the  fide  of  the  receptacle,  and  about  the 
aflerts  moreover  that  they  have  fcarcely  any  feent.  If  this  length  of  the  calyx  ; the  upper  portion  being  Ihorter  and 
bcintended  of  the  flowers,  the  Spartium  junceum  and  Lathyrus 
odoratus  are  powerful  exceptions,  indicated  by  his  editor  ; 
to  which  Mr.  Saliftr-ry  has  added  Coronilla  valentina.  Lu- 
pines luteus,  Vicia  Faba,  and  various  fpecies  of  Trifolium.  , , r _r_ 

The  herbage  of  fome  P apilionaceee  acquire  a very  penetrating  water,  mutilated  at  its  bafe,  whofe  lower  part  is  extended 

durable  feent,  of  a peculiar  kind,  in  drying  ; as  the  common  “*  1 1 — :~r— *■  J 

and  blue  Melilots,  Trifolium  officinale  and  caruleum ; with  molt  ^ o 

of  the  genus  Trigone/la.  The  feeds  of  this  family  are  of  a twifted  together  with  the  correfponding  parts  of  the  wings, 
flatulent  quality,  and  beft  fuited  for  the  food  of  hard-work-  The  fides  of  the  keel  agree  with  the  wings  in  form,  and 
ing  people.  nearly  in  fituation,  except  in  being  interior  to  them,  and 

Some  of  this  order  are  very  remarkable  for  their  occa-  fomewhat  lower.  The  outline  of  this  petal,  conftituting  the 
fionally  fub'erraneous  mode  of  fructifying.  Lathyrus  am-  actual  keel,  extends  half  way  in  a ftraight  line,  then  it  gra- 
phicarpos,  as  well  as  Vicia  amphicarpa  of  Dorthes,  fee  Willd.  dually  afeends,  in  a fegment  of  a circle  ; but  the  margin,  or 
Sp.  PI  v.  3 1105,  bear  fome  flowers  from  their  roots,  con-  upper  edge,  is  ftraight  to  the  end,  where  it  unites  in  a blunt 
fiderably  below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  which  are  pale  angle  with  the  other. 


indexed. 

Keel,  the  lowcft  petal,  is  ufually  deeply  divided,  fituated 
under  the  ftandard,  within  the  wings,  boat-lhaped,  concave, 
compreffed  at  the  fides,  in  the  pofuion  of  a boat  upon  the 
water,  mutilated  at  i! 
into  a claw,  as  long  as  the  calyx,  inferted  into  the  recep- 
tacle, its  lateral  and.  upper  fegments  being  (horter,  and 


Stamens 
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Stamens  for  the  moil  part  united,  in  two  fets  ; their  fila- 
ments of  different  fhapes  ; one  inferior,  embracing  the  piftil ; 
the  other  fuperior,  lying  upon  that  part. 

The  inferior  filament , fheathing  the  germen,  is  in  its  lower 
halt  membranous,  cylindrical,  with  a longitudinal  flit  above  ; 
the  upper  portion  confifts  of  nine  awl-fhaped  divifions,  having 
the  fame  length  and  curvature  as  the  keel  of  the  corolla 
which  inclofes  them,  the  intermediate  or  lower  ones  longer 
than  the  others  in  alternate  pairs. 

The  fuperior filament  is  of  a (lender  awl-fhaped  figure,  lying 
over,  and  covering,  the  fifTure  in  the  former,  to  which  it 
anfwers  in  fituation,  being  Ample,  and  rather  lefs  perma- 
nent, fo  that,  feparating  at  its  bafe  from  the  former,  it  allows 
of  the  efcape  of  the  honey  at  each  fide. 

Anthers  fmall,  equal,  terminal,  ten  in  all ; one  upon  the 
upper  filament ; nine  on  the  refpe&ive  divifions  of  the  lower. 

Pistil  one,  fuperior. 

Germen  oblong,  fomevvhat  cylindrical,  flightly  comprefled, 
ftraight,  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  formed  by  the  inferior 
filament,  by  which  it  is  embraced. 

Style  awl-fhaped,  flender,  afcending,  the  length  and  po- 
fition  of  the  fegments  of  the  lower  filament,  among  which 
it  is  ftationed,  withering. 

Stigma,  downy,  at  the  upper  part,  immediately  beneath  the 
anthers. 

Pericarp  an  oblong,  comprefled,  obtufe  legume,  of  two 
valves,  having  a longitudinal  future  above  as  well  as  below, 
both  llraight,  except  that  the  upper  (lopes  downwards  to- 
wards the  bafe,  and  the  lower  upwards  near  the  extremity  ; 
it  burfts  finally  along  the  upper  future. 

Seeds  feveral,  roundifh,  fmooth,  flefhy,  pendulous,  marked 
with  the  flightly  prominent  embryo,  near  the  infertion  of  the 
fear.  In  germination  the  cotyledons  retain  the  form  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  feed,  (but  do  not  always  rife  above 
ground.) 

‘ Receptacles  of  the  feeds  minute,  very  fhort,  taper  at 
the  bafe,  attached  to  the  feeds  by  an  obtufe  oblong  difk,  all 
inferted  along  the  upper  future  only,  but  in  an  alternate 
order,  fo  that  when  the  valves  are  feparated  they  adhere-al- 
ternately  to  each  valve.” 

Such  is  the  chara&er  of  the  diadelphous  papilionaceous 
flowers,  compoling  the  third  order  of  the  1 7th  clafs  in  the 
Linnaean  fyftem  ; fee  Diadelphia.  There  are  however 
many  papilionaceous  genera  which  have  flowers  with  ten  fe- 
parate  and  diftinft  ftamens,  and  which  therefore  range  in  the 
clafs  Decandria  ; fee  that  article.  Of  the  plants  fo  cir- 
cumftanced  Linnaeus  knew  but  few,  chiefly  his  Sophora,  Ana- 
gyris  and  Cercis ; but  recent  difeoveries,  efpecially  in  New 
Holland,  have  greatly  added  to  the  lift  ; fee  Daviesia, 
DlLLWYNIA,  GoMPHOLOBIUM,  MlRBELIA,  PuLTENAEA. 
Neither  are  the  Jiamens  of  the  diadelphous  tribe  uniformly 
con  ft  rutted  in  the  precife  manner  above  deferibed.  Some 
few,  like  Smithia,  have  them  in  two  equal  fets,  five  anthers 
to  each  ; in  others  five  of  the  anthers  are  occafionally  im- 
perfect. The  corolla  itfelf  is  liable  to  exceptions.  In  Amor- 
pha  it  confifts  of  a ftandard  only,  the  wings  and  keel  being 
deficient ; in  fome  fpecies  of  Erythrina  the  wings  are  fcarce- 
ly  difcernible,  however  confpicuous  the  other  petals.  In 
Trifolium  the  corolla  is  often  really  monopetalous,  the  ftandard, 
wings,  and  keel,  though  retaining  much  of  the  form  and 
afpeCt  proper  to  papilionaceous  flowers,  being  all  firmly 
united  below  into  a tube.  So  in  many  genera.of  the Dia- 
delphia Decandria,  the  two  fets  of  fiamens  are  really  united 
into  one,  by  a tubular  bafe  ; thus  becoming  properly  mona- 
delphous.  Yet  the  reft  of  their  ftru&ure  is  fuch,  as  to 
evince  their  infeparable  affinity  with  the  others,  like  which 
they  are  to  all  appearance  perfectly  diadelphous. 


Linnaeus  thought  too  much  ftrefs  had  been  laid  upon  the 
figure  of  the  legume,  in  characterizing  the  genera  of  this 
tribe,  and  he  recommends  the  calyx  as  leading  to  very  folid 
diftin&ions.  He  has  alfo  recourfe  to  the fiigma,  which  is 
certainly,  in  many  cafes,  a very  important  part.  He  recom- 
mends, in  his  Gen.  PI.  360,  according  to  the  ufual  prin- 
ciples which  juftly  guided  him,  that  the  foliage  fhould  not 
be  reforted  to  for  generic  characters ; yet  in  his  Syftema 
Vegetabilium  he  very  commodioufly  indicates  certain  dif- 
tinftions  in  the  habit  of  the  clafs  Diadelphia , by  which  the 
genera  differ  from  each  other ; fome  having  twining  Items, 
as  Phafeolus,  Dolichos,  Clitoria  and  Glycine ; fome  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves,  as  Orolus,  Pifum,  Lathyrus,  Vida,  Ervum, 
Arachis  and  Abrus  ; while  in  others  the  leaves  are  pinnate  with 
an  odd  leaflet,  as  Biferrula , AJlragalus,  Phaca,  Hedyfarum , 
Glycyrrhiza,  Indigofera,  Galega,  Colutea,  Amorpha,  See.  and 
in  a third  tribe  the  leaves  are  ternate,  as  Trifolium,  Lotus, 
Medicago,  Erythrina,  Genifla,  Cytifus,  Ononis,  Trigonella,  and 
mod  of  the  climbing  genera.  Yet  fome  fpecies  of  Hedy- 
farum have  Ample,  others  pinnate  leaves,  and  feveral  Genifie 
have  fimple  ones. 

PAPILLAE,  in  Anatomy,  fmall  prominences  on  various 
organs  of  the  body,  particularly  the  flcin  and  tongue.  (See 
Integuments  and  Tongue.  ) The  word  papilla  is  alfo  ap- 
plied technically  to  the  nipple  of  the  breaft. 

PAPILLARIS,  in  Botany,  a name  ufed  by  fome  au- 
thors for  the  common  lampfana,  or  nipple-w'ort. 

PAPILLARY,  Papillaris,  in  Anatomy.  Sec  Pa- 
pillae. 

Papillary  Proceffes,  is  a name  which  the  ancients  gave 
to  the  olfa&ory  nerves,  from  the  place  cf  their  origin,  to  the 
os  cribrofum.  See  Nervous  Syfiem. 

PAPILLON,  Philibert,  in  Biography,  an  induftrious 
man  of  letters,  the  fon  of  an  eminent  advocate  at  Dijon, 
where  he  was  born  in  l666.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
profefiion  of  the  law,  but  he  afterwards  embraced  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  ftate,  and  received  priefts’  orders  in  1694.  Previoufly 
to  this  he  had  obtained  a canonry  of  no  great  revenue,  but 
fufficient  for  his  w'ants,  fince  his  great  ambition  was  to  be 
poflefled  of  a good  library , in  order  that  he  might  devote 
himfeif  to  the  cultivation  of  literature.  His  refearches  went 
chiefly  to  literary  hiftory,  efpecially  that  of  his  ow  n province, 
and  the  works  of  feveral  other  w-riters  were  enriched  by  his 
collections.  He  fupplied  P.  Le  Long  with  memoirs  inferted 
in  his  “ Bibliotheque  des  Hiftoriens  de  France,”  and  alfo 
with  materials  for  his  “ Bibliotheque  Sacree.”  To  M.  P. 
Defmolets  he  communicated  a number  of  critical  and  bio- 
graphical articles  for  the  ufe  of  his  “ Memoires  d’Hiftoire 
et  de  Literature  and  in  Niceron’s  memoirs,  the  lives  of 
Peter  Abelard  and  James  Amyot  are  by  his  hand.  The 
principal  work  of  the  abbe  Papillon  was  his  “ Bibliotheque 
des  Auteurs  de  Bourgogne, ” which  appeared  after  his  death 
in  two  volumes  folio.  He  died  at  Dijon  in  the  year  1738. 
He  was  endeared  to  all  his  acquaintance  by  his  modeft,  frank, 
and  amiable  difpofition.  Moreri. 

PAPILLOSUM  Folium,  in  Botany,  is  a leaf  covered 
with  foft  fucculenttubercles  or  granulations,  of  which  the 
Ice  Plant,  Mefembryanthemum  cryfiallinum,  is  a ftriking  ex- 
ample ; fee  Leaf.  Papulofum  is  nearly  equivalent,  and  is 
fometimes  ufed  by  Linnaeus  for  the  fame  thing,  though  he 
errs  in  ever  making  it  fynonymous  with  verrucofum.  The 
latter  chara&er  confifts  in  hard  cartilaginous  warts,  equally 
perceptible  in  the  dried  fpecimen  and  in  the  living  one  ; the 
former,  depending  on  fucculency,  changes  its  appearance 
greatly  by  drying,  yet  is  clearly  difcernible  to  an  experienced 
eye,  even  in  that  ftate,  in  the  foliage  of  many  fpecies  of 
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Mefcmbryanthemum , on  which  it  then  forms  minute  orbicular 
depreffions. 

PAPIMOUAGON,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Canada,  70 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Quebec.  N.  lat.  50°.  W.  long.  69  20'. 

PAPIN,  Denys,  in  Biography , an  ingenious  phyfician, 
the  fon  of  Nicholas  Papin,  alio  a phyfician,  was  born  at 
Blois.  He  took  the  degree  of  do&or,  and  travelled  to  Eng- 
land,  where  he  was  ele&eda  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  in 
December  1680.  He  palled  the  following  year  in  London, 
and  publiflied  an  account  of  a machine  which  he  had  invented, 
and  which  ilill  bears  his  name ; this  was  “ The  New  Di- 
gefter,  or  Engine  for  the  foftening  of  Bones,”  4U).  1681. 
It  foon  appeared  in  French,  with  the  title  of  “ La  Maniere 
d’Amollir  les  Os,  et  de  faire  cuire  toutes  fortes  de  Viandes 
en  peu  de  terns  et  a peu  de  fraix”  Paris  1682.  The  ma- 
chine confifts  of  a very  ftrong  metal  boiler,  with  an  air-tight 
cover  fcrewed  down  with  great  force  ; hence  the  contained 
matter,  being  incapable  of  efcaping  either  by  evaporation  or 
by  burfting  the  machine,  may  be  heated  to  a degree  far  be- 
yond that  of  boiling  water,  fo  as  to  diffolve  the  gluten  of 
bones  and  cartilages.  He  afterwards  improved  this  digefter, 
and  it  has  iince  been  much  employed  in  chemical  and  philo- 
fophical  experiments.  He  affilted  Boyle  in  various  experi- 
ments, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Papin  was  a Calvinift,  and  was  therefore 
prevented  from  returning  home  by  the  revocation  of  the 
edift  of  Nantes.  He  afterwards  relided  at  Marpurg,  where 
he  taught  the  mathematics,  and  publifhed  a “ Fafciculus 
Differtationum  de  quibufdam  Machinis  Phyficis,”  1 2tno. 
1696;  and  in  1707,  he  publiflied  at  Francfort  an  account 
of  a machine  which  he  had  invented  for  railing  water  by  the 
aftion  of  fire,  entitled  “ Ars  nova  ad  aquam  ignis  admini- 
culo  efficaciffime  elevandam.” 

His  father,  Nicholas  Papin,  was  author  of  feveral  works, 
which,  however,  are  nearly  forgotten.  Two  of  them  re- 
lated to  the  powder  of  Sympathy,  which  he  defended  ; and 
one  to  the  difcovery  of  Harvey,  which  he  oppofed.  Eloy 
Did.  Hill,  de  la  Med.  Gen.  Biog. 

PAPINACHOIS,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Canada, 
which  runs  into  the  Saguenay  ; N.  lat.  48  24'.  W.  long. 
70'  50'. — Alfo,  Indians  of  Canada,  fo  named  from  the 
river.  N.  lat.  50  to  510.  W.  long.  69°  to  71V 

PAPINIANUS,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Roman 
lawyer,  who  attained  to  the  rank  of  pretorian  prefed  under 
the  emperor  Severus,  in  the  year  194.  His  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  and  his  incorruptible  integrity,  gave  him 
great  influence  during  this  reign,  the  rigours  of  which  he 
foftened  by  his  counfels  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power.  On 
his  death-bed,  Severus  recommended  his  fons  Caracalla  and 
Geta  to  the  care  and  protedion  of  this  faithful  fervant ; and 
he  accordingly  ufed  all  his  efforts  to  preferve  that  fraternal 
union  between  them,  which  foon  appeared  in  danger  of  dif- 
folution.  Caracalla  deprived  the  prefed  of  his  poll,  but  did 
not  banilh  him  from  his  perfon,  and  when  he  had  perpe- 
trated the  execrable  murder  of  his  brother,  he  earneftly  foli- 
cited  him  to  compofe  a paper  in  jullification  of  it,  to  which 
he  replted,  that  it  was  eafier  to  commit  a murder  than  to  de- 
fend, and  that  it  was  a fecond  murder  to  vilify  the  memory 
of  the  innocent.  A man  fo  honeft  was  not  likely  to  exilt 
long,  he  was  probably  facrificed  to  the  emperor’s  refent- 
ment,  in  212.  Papinianus  compofed  a great  number  of 
works,  and  formed  feveral  illuflrious  difciples.  His  autho- 
rity as  a lawyer  rofe  beyond  that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors ; 
the  emperor  Valentiniau  III.  made  a decree,  that  in  cafes  in 
which  the  opinions  of  judges  fliould  be  divided,  the  prepon- 
derance (honld  be  given  to  that  which  Ihould  have  the  fup- 
port  of  Papinianus. 


PAPIO,  Papiones,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  thofe 
fpecies  of  monkies  which  we  call  baboons ; which  fee. 

Thefe  are  all  fpecies  of  the  fimia  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem. 
See  Simia. 

PAPIRA,  or  Papyra,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Af:a,  in  Galatia,  upon  the  route  from  Pafiinuntum  to 
Ancyra,  between  Vindia  and  Ancyra ; according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

PAPIRE-MASSON,  John,  in  Biography,  an  hiltorian, 
was  born,  in  1544,  atSaint-Germain-Laval,  in  Forez.  He 
was  brought  up  among  the  Jefuits,  and  for  Come  time  taught 
in  their  feminaries  in  Italy  and  France.  He  afterwards 
quitted  the  fociety,  ftudied  the  law  at  Angers,  and  was 
admitted  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris ; it  was  on 
this  occafion  he  changed  his  family  name  of  Maffon  into 
Papire-Maffon.  His  works  are  “ Annalium,  lib.  iv.”  re- 
lating to  the  hiftory  of  France  : “ Notitia  Epifcoporum 
Galliae  “ Vita  Joannis  Calvini  “ Elogia  Virorum  II- 
luftrium  “ De  Epifcopis  Urbis  Romas  “ Defcriptio 
Fluminum  Galliae:”  “Agobardi,  Epifcopi  Lugdunenfis,. 
Opera.”  All  his  works  are  faid  to  difplay  confiderable 
learning  and  refearch,  but  they  are  not  fo  well  elieemed 
with  regard  to  accuracy.  He  dillinguilhed  himfelf  by  his 
learning  and  integrity,  and  obtained  the  poll  of  fubftitute 
to  the  procureur-gcneral.  He  died  in  1611,  much  re- 
gretted by  men  of  letters,  of  whom  the  principal  were  his 
particular  friends.  His  life  was  compofed  by  De  Thou. 
Moreri. 

PAPIRIA,  in  Botany,  a name  originally  given  by 
Thunberg,  in  the  Lund  Tranfaftions,  to  the  genus  which 
he  and  all  other  botanifts  have  fubfequently  called  Gethxj> 
lis  ; fee  that  article. 

PAPIRIAN  Code,  a colledlion  of  imperial  conilitu- 
tions,  &c.  made  by  a private  lawyer,  whofe  name  was  Papi- 
rius.  See  Code. 

PAPIRIUS  Cursor,  the  elder,  in  Biography,  an  emi- 
nent Roman  commander,  was  mailer  of  the  horfe  to  Pa- 
pirius  Craffus,  when  dictator,  in  the  year  339  B.  C.  He 
was  conful  for  the  firlt  time  in  the  year  333  B C.,  and  was 
nominated  di&ator  in  the  war  with  the  Samnites  B.  C.  324. 
Having  appointed  Quintus  Fabius  Rullianus  to  be  his 
mailer  of  the  horfe,  he  marched  againft  the  enemy,  ftri&ly 
enjoining  Fabius  not  to  engage  during  his  abfence.  A fa- 
vourable opportunity,  however,  occurred,  and  his  mailer  of 
the  herfe  difobeyed  the  injunftion,  and  gave  the  Samnites  a 
total  defeat,  for  which  breach  of  difdpline  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  didtator,  but  the  fentence  was  not 
executed.  Papirius,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
applied  himfelf  to  the  recovering  of  the  affedlions  of  his  fol- 
diers,  which  had  been  alienated  by  his  feverity,  and  then 
he  attacked  the  enemy,  who  were  reduced  to  fue  for  peace. 
He  was  chofen  conful  a fecond  time  in  the  year  320  : and 
again  a third  time  in  the  following  year,  when  he  reduced 
Satricum,  which  had  revolted,  and  put  all  the  Samr.ite  gar- 
rifon  to  the  fword.  For  his  exploits  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding campaign,  triumphal  honours  were  decreed  him.  In 
the  confulate  of  Fabius  Rullianus  and  Marcius  Rutillus, 
B,  C.  310,  the  latter  having  fuftained  great  lofs  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Samnites,  it  was  determined  again  to 
raife  Papirius'  to  the  didtatorlhip,  as  the  commander  moll  to 
be  relied  on  in  the  public  danger.  A decree  was  accordingly 
paffed,  enjoining  Fabius  to  nominate  Papirius  to  that  high 
office.  He  was  again  fuccefsful,  and  received  a third 
triumph.  This  was  probably  his  lad  public  fervice,  as  his 
name  occurs  no  more  in  hiftory.  He  furpaffed  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  military  talents.  In  perfon  he  v/as  tall  and 
majeltic,  of  great  bodily  ftrength  and  vigour,  and  fo  fwift 
10  of 
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of  foot,  that  he  obtained  the  furname  from  that  circum- 
ilance.  He  kept  his  troops,  as  well  as  himfelf,  in  conllant 
cxercife,  and  maintained  ftrift  difcipline.  Univer.  Hift. 
Livy. 

Papirius  Cursor,  the  younger,  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
created  conful  B.  C.  293.  in  conjunftion  with  Spurius  Car- 
vilius.  In  his  contefts  with  the  Samnitcs  he  was  very  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  gave  a proof  of  fuperio-ity  to  that  fuperftition 
which  was  fo  prevalent  among  the  early  Romans.  Being 
informed,  as  he  was  about  to  advance  to  battle,  that  the 
keeper  of  the  facred  chickens  had  falfely  given  a favourable 
report  of  the  augury  derived  from  their  eating,  and  that  in 
faft  the  prefage  was  inaufpicious  ; he  replied,  that  he  (hould 
underftand  the  report  as  it  was  given,  and  that  if  the 
keeper  had  deceived  him,  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  would 
fall  on  him  alone.  He  therefore  placed  the  man  in  the 
front  of  the  battle,  where  he  was  killed  by  an  unknown 
hand  before  the  armies  came  to  a clofe  engagement.  The 
battle  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Romans  : the  Samnites 
were  not  only  totally  defeated,  but  loft  their  camp.  F01- 
this  and  fome  fubfequent  fuccefs  he  obtained  a triumph 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Papirius,  in  his  fecond  con- 
fulate  with  the  fame  colleague,  was  equally  fuccefsful 
again  ft  the  fame  people,  which  put  an  end  to  a war  that 
had  lafted  for  feventy-two  years.  The  confuls  next  fub- 
dued  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  and  proceeding  to  Ta- 
rentum,  inverted  that  city  which  had  been  the  firft  to  in- 
vite Pyrrhus  into  Italy.  Papirius,  by  the  offer  of  favourable 
terms,  gained  poffeffion  of  the  citadel,  and  the  town  foon 
furrendered,  and  became  tributary.  From  this  period 
nothing  more  occurs  relating  to  this  valiant  commander. 
Univer.  Hift. 

Papirius,  in  Botany , fee  Papyrius  ; alfo  the  mifpnnted 
name  Brousonnetra. 

PAPIST.  Under  this  head,  we  fnall  prefent  the  reader, 

I.  With  an  account  of  the  difference  let  ween  Papijls , reputed 
Papijls , Popijh  Recufants,  and  Popjh  Recufants  Convia,  in 
the  legal  acceptation  of  thofe  words.  II.  With  a Jhort  view 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  diftinguiihable, 
1 ft,  in'o  thofe  which  they  confider  as  articles  of  their  faith  ; 
2dly,  thofe  which  regulate  their  difcipline  ; and,  3dly,  the 
opinions  of  their  private  divines.  III.  The  laws  enaded 
ctgainjl  them,  1 ft,  for  the  exercife  of  their  own  religious  wor- 
ftiip  ; 2dly,  for  not  conforming  to  the  religious  worfhip  of 
the  ftate  ; 3dly,  for  their  refufal  to  take  the  oath  of  fupre- 
macy ; 4thly,  for  their  refufal  to  take  the  facrament  of  our 
Lord’s  fupper  ; Jthly,  for  their  refufal  to  take  the  declara- 
tion againft  tranfubftantiation ; 6thly,  for  their  refufal  to 
take  the  declaration  againft  popery  ; and,  7thly,  the  laws 
which  affeft  their  landed  property.  IV.  The  pattial  repeal 
ef  thofe  afts,  ift,  by  aft  of  the  18th;  and,  2dlv,  by  the 
aft  of  the  3 1 ft  of  his  prefent  majefty.  And,  V.  We  (hall 
clofe  the  article  by  a (hort  mention  of  the  penal  laws,  the 
effeft  of  which  is  felt  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  effeft 
of  which  is  not  felt  by  the  Proteftant  diffenters. 

I.  The  word  Papifl  came  into  ufe  foon 'after  the  Re- 
formation. From  that  time,  the  word  “ Proteftant”  was 
ufed  to  denote  all‘defcription9  of  Chriftians,  who  were  not 
in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome ; and  the  word 
“ Papift”  was  ufed  to  denote  that  defeription  of  Chriftians, 
which  remained  in  communion  with  her.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that,  before  the  laws  parted  in  the  prefent  reign,  to 
repeal  the  principal  penal  laws  in  force  againft  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  word  “ Papift”  had  a very  extenfive  fignifi- 
cation.  In  the  language  of  the  law,  Pap'fts  are  divided  into 
five  claffes : the  mere  Papifl  was  a perfon  who  had  done  thofe 


afts,  which  amounted  to  legal  evidence  of  Papiftry  ; the  re- 
puted Papifl  was  a perfon  generally  confidered  to  have  done 
fuch  afts  ; the  Popijh  recufant  was  a Papift,  who  abfented 
himfelf  from  the  Protcfta  : church ; the  Popjh  recufant 
convia  was  a Papift  legally  convifted  of  fuch  abfence. 
Several  ftatutes  inflifted  the  penalties,  legally  incident  to 
Popifh  recufancy,  on  the  commifiion  of  certain  afts,  and  the 
omifiion  of  others,  into  which  the  religious  principles  of 
Roman  Catholics  frequently  led  them  ; and  thus  conftituted 
an  indirea  recufancy,  the  fifth  and  laft  fpecies  of  Papiftry,  if 
it  can  be  juftly  called  by  that  name.  But  “ Papift”  was 
the  general  appellation  given  to  the  particular  denomination 
of  Chriftians,  who  are  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  article.  It 
was  always  confidered  by  them  to  be  a term  of  reproach, 
and  they  affefted  the  appellation  of  Roman  Catholics.  In 
the  oath,  which  parted  in  the  year  1791,  for  the  relief  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  perfon  who  takes  it  is  made  to 
fay,  “ 1,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  declare,  that  I do  profefs  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.”  Since  the  palling  of  that  aft, 
the  name  of  Roman  Catholic  has  been  generally  given  them, 
and  it  now  feems  to  be  their  proper  legal  appellation. 

II.  We  (hall  now  prefent  the  reader  with  a (hort  view  of 
tbe  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  They  are  diflin- 
guifhable  into,  ift,  thofe  which  Roman  Catholics  confider 
to  be  the  articles  of  their  faith  ; adly,  thofe  which  regulate 
their  general  difcipline ; and,  3dly,  the  opinions  of  their 
private  divines. 

All  of  them  are  thus  dated  and  explained  by  the  Rev. 
Jofeph  Berrington,  a Roman  Catholic  pried,  in  his  “ State 
and  Behaviour  of  the  Englilh  Catholics,  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  year  1780." 

II.  1.  “ The  following  rule,”  fays  this  intelligent 
writer,  “ is  the  grand  criterion  by  which  each  article  of  our 
faith  maybe  diftinftly  afeertained. 

“ This  rule  is: — All  that,  and  only  that,  belong  to  Ca- 
tholic belief,  which  is  revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
which  is  propofed  by  the  Catholic  church  to  all  its  members, 
to  be  believed  with  divine  faith. 

“ Guided  by  this  certain  criterion,  we  profefs  to  be- 
lieve, 

1.  “ That  Chrift  has  eftablifhed  a church  upon  earth; 
and  that  this  church  is  that  which  holds  communion  with 
the  fee  of  Rome,  being  one,  holy,  Catholic,  and  apof- 
tolical. 

2.  “ That  we  are  obliged  to  hear  this  church ; and  there? 
fore,  that  (he  is  infallible,  by  the  guidance  of  Almighty 
God,  in  her  decilions  regarding  faith. 

3.  “ That  St.  Peter,  by  divine  commiflion,  was  appointed 
the  head  of  this  church,  under  Chrift  its  founder;  and  that 
the  pope  or  bifhop  of  Rome,  as  fucceffor  to  St.  Peter,  has 
always  been,  and  is  at  prefent,  by  divine  right,  head  of  this 
church. 

4.  “ That  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  as 
propofed  to  us  by  this  church,  is  the  word  of  God  ; as  alfo 
fuch  traditions,  belonging  to  faith  and  morals,  which,  being 
originally  delivered  by  Chrift  to  his  apoftles,  have  been  pre- 
ferved,  by  conftant  fueceflion,  in  the  Catholic  church. 

5.  “ That  honour  and  veneration  are  due  to  the  angels  of 
God,  and  his  faints ; that  they  offer  up  prayers  to  God  for 
us ; that  it  is  good  and  profitable  to  have  recourfe  to  their 
interceflion  ; and  that  the  relics  or  earthly  remains  of  God's 
particular  fervants  are  to  be  held  in  refpeft. 

6.  “ That  no  fins  ever  were,  or  can  be  remitted,  unlefs 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  through  Jefus  Chrift ; and,  there- 
fore, that  man’s  juftification  is  the  work  of  divine  grace. 

7.  “ That  the  good  works  which  we  do,  receive  their 
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whole  value  from  the  grace  of  God;  and  that  by  fuch 
works  we  not  only  comply  with  the  precepts  of  the  divine 
law,  but  that  we  thereby  likewife  merit  eternal  life. 

8.  “ That  by  works  done  in  the  fpirit  of  penance,  we 
can  make  fatisfaftion  to  God  for  the  temporal  punifhment, 
which  often  remains  due,  after  our  fins,  by  the  divine  good- 
nefs,  have  been  forgiven  us. 

9.  “ That  Chrift  has  left  to  his  church  power  of  granting 
indulgencies  ; that  is,  a relaxation  from  fuch  temporal  chaf- 
tifements  only,  as  remain  due  after  the  divine  pardon  of 
fin  ; and  that  the  ufe  of  fuch  indulgencies  is  profitable  to 
finners. 

10.  “ That  there  is  a Purgatory,  or  middle  ttate ; and 
that  the  fouls  of  imperfeft  Chriftians,  therein  detained,  are 
helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 

11.  “ That  there  are  feven  facraments,  all  inftituted  by 
Chrift:  baptifm.  confirmation,  eucharift,  penance,  extreme 
unftion,  holy  orders,  matrimony. 

12.  “ That  in  the  molt  holy  facrament  of  the  eucharift, 
there  is  truly,  really,  and  fubftantially,  the  body  r.nd  blood, 
together  with  the  loul  and  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift. 

13.  “ That  in  this  facrament  there  is,  by  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  a converfion  or  change  of  the  whole  fubltance 
of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Chrift,  and  of  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  wine  into  his  blood : which  change  we  call 
tranfubftantiation. 

14.  “ That,  under  either  kind,  Chrift  is  received  whole 
and  entire. 

15.  “ That  in  the  mafs  or  facrifice  of  the  altar  is  offered 
to  God  a true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  facrifice  for  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

16.  “ That  by  the  facrament  of  penance,  the  fins  we  fall 
into,  after  baptifm,  are  by  the  divine  mercy  forgiven  us. 

“ Thefe  are  the  great  points  of  Catholic  belief,  by  which 
we  are  diftinguifhed  from  other  Chriftian  focieties  ; and  thefe 
only  are  the  real  and  effential  tenets  of  our  religion.  We 
admit  alfo  of  the  other  grand  articles  of  revealed  and  natural 
religion,  which  the  gofpel  and  the  light  of  reafon  have  mani- 
fefted  to  us.  To  thefe  we  fubmit,  as  men  and  as  Chriftians  ; 
and  to  the  former,  as  obedient  children  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

II.  2.  “ There  are  points  of  difcipTinc  alfo,  which  regu- 
late conduft,  and  to  which  we  pay  obedience  ; as  failing  on 
particular  days,  communion  in  one  kind,  celibacy  of  church- 
men, ufe  of  the  Latin  language  in  public  fervice,  and  other 
fimilar practices . But  as  thefe  vary,  and  maybe  either  al- 
tered or  fuppreffed  by  due  authority,  they  belong  not  to 
what  is  properly  ftyied  the  faith  of  Catholics. 

III.  3.  “ Opinions  alfo,  whether  regarding  belief  or 
practice,  of  particular  fchools,  or  of  particular  divines,  con- 
flitute  a diftinft  and  (eparate  objeft.  Great  latitude  in  the 
forming  fuch  opinions  is  allowed,  and  confequently  it  will 
be  often  abufed.  It  has  been  in  the  power  of  fome  men  to 
give  an  undue  weight  to  fuch  opinions,  whereby  Catholics 
themfelves  have  been  too  often  impofed  on. 

“ They  have  ignorantly  confounded  the  inventions  of 
fallible  men  with  the  unerring  declarations  of  heaven.  Of 
this  circumftance  our  enemies  have  many  times  taken  an 
unfair  advantage,  and  the  faith  of  Catholics  has  fuffered  from 
the  falfe  reprefentation.  Some  opinions  may  deferve  refpeft, 
but  others  (hould  be  defpifed  and  reprobated. 

“ And  it  (hould  be  noticed,  that  mod  of  the  charges 
brought  againft  us  are  founded  on  this  falfe  fuppofition, 
that  the  opinions  of  private  men,  or  of  whole  focieties,  are 
as  much  a part  of  our  real  creed,  as  the  articles  I have  men- 
tioned. When  all  this  extraneous  matter,  whether  of  dif- 
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cipline  or  of  opinion,  is  brought  to  a proper  teft,  by  the  rule 
of  faith  I fo  much  infill  on,  it  will  foon  appear  in  what  light 
it  is  to  be  confidered.  Were  I to  rejeft  every  opinion, 
hitherto  difcovered,  and  folely  adhere  to  the  articles  of  doc- 
trine as  above  dated,  I (hould  be  a Catholic  in  the  drift  and 
accurate  acceptation  of  the  word.  Divines  might  cenfure 
me,  cafuifts  might  defame  me,  and  the  pope  might  deny  me 
the  name  of  Papift ; but  my  faith  would  dill  be  pure,  un- 
impaired, and  Catholic.” 

Thus  far  Mr.  Berrington. — We  truft  that  the  paffage 
which  we  have  cited  from  his  work,  gives  a correft  view  of 
the  religious  creed  and  opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Thofe,  who  wi(h  to  be  more  fully  acquainted  with  them, 
(hould  perufe  Boffuet’s  “ Expofition  of  the  Catholic  Faith,” 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gother’s  “ Papift  mifreprefented  and  re- 
prefented  on  a twofold  Charafter  of  Popery.”  The  laft 
work  was  firft  publifhed  in  1685  : it  is  become  fcarce;  but 
an  abridgment  of  it,  now  in  its  17th  edition,  is  very  com- 
mon, and  is  generally  referred  to  by  Roman  Catholics,  as 
an  excellent  epitome  of  their  religious  tenets,  and  a com- 
plete expofure  of  the  mifreprefentations  of  them. 

III.  The  hiftory  of  the  Englifh  Catholics,  as  a diftinft 
body  of  Diffenters,  begins  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In 
the  courfe  of  her  reign  many  oppreflive,  and  even  fanguinary 
laws  wereenafted  againft  them.  The  juftice  and  policy  of 
thofe  laws  fcarcely  find  at  this  time  a Angle  advocate.  But 
when  they  were  enafted  they  found  their  defenders ; and 
none  among  them,  none  more  able  than  lord  treafurer  Bur- 
leigh, who  publifhed,  or  rather  caufed  to  be  publifhed,  in. 
their  defence,  a book  entitled  “ The  Execution  of  Juf- 
tice,” in  which  he  attempted  to  (hew,  that  the  Catholic 
pi  lefts,  executed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  were  not 
executed  for  their  religion,  but  for  treafonable  practices. 
In  anfwer  to  it  cardinal  Allen  publifhed  his  true  modeft 
“ Defence  of  the  Englifh  Catholics.”  The  fubjeft  was 
revived  in  our  times  by  Dr.  Sturges’  “ Reflections  on 
Popery.”  To  thofe.  Dr.  Milner  oppofed  his  “ Letters  to 
a Prebendary ;”  one  of  the  mod  fuccefsful  works  that  has 
appeared  in  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  A difcufiion 
of  this  controverfy  would  be  mifplaced  in  a work  like  the 
prefent.  We  (hall  only  mention  that,  by  a fucceffion  ©f 
legiflative  enaftments  during  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
of  the  three  firft  Stuart  mcmarchs,  and  of  the  three  monarchs 
who  filled  the  throne  from  the  abdication  of  king  James  II. 
to  the  acceflion  of  king  George  II.  the  Catholics  were  fub- 
iefted  to  the  heavieft  pains,  penalties,  and  difabilities.  The 
laws  by  which  they  were  inflifted  may  be  reduced  under 
five  heads. 

III.  1.  The  firft  are  thofe  which  fubjefted  them  to 
penalties  and  punifhments  for  exercifing  their  religious  wor- 
fhip  ; under  which  head  may  be  ranked  the  laws  refpefting 
their  education,  and  the  minifters  of  their  church.  By 
thefe  laws,  if  an  Englifh  prieft  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
born  in  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England,  came  to 
England  from  beyond  the  feas,  or  tarried  in  England  three 
days  without  conforming  to  the  church,  he  was  guilty  of 
high  treafon  ; and  thofe  incurred  the  guilt  of  high  treafon, 
who  were  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  or  procured 
others  to  be  reconciled  to  it.  By  thefe  laws  alfo,  Papifts 
were  totally  difabled  from  giving  their  children  any  educa- 
tion in  their  own  religion ; for  if  they  educated  their  chil- 
dren at  home ; then,  for  maintaining  the  fchool-mafter,  if 
he  did  not  repair  to  church,  or  was  not  allowed  by  the 
bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  they  were  liable  to  forfeit  10/. 
a-month,  and  the  fchool-mafter  was  liable  to  forfeit  40/. 
a-day.  And  if  they  fent  their  children  for  education  to 
any  fchool  of  their  perfuafion  abroad,  they  were  liable  to 
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forfeit  tool,  and  the  children,  fo  fent,  were  difabled  from 
inheriting,  purchafing,  or  enjoying  any  lands,  profits,  gcod6, 
debts,  duties,  legacies  or  fums  of  money.  Saying  mafs 
was  puniftiable  by  a forfeiture  of  200  marks : hearing  it 

by  a forfeiture  of  100.  See  1 Eliz.  c.  2.  23  Eliz.  c.  1. 

27  Eliz.  c.  2.  29  Eliz.  c.  6.  3?  Eliz.  c.  2.  2 Jac.  I. 

c.  4.  3 Jac.  I.  c.  4,  5.  7 Jac.  I.  c.  6.  3 Car.  I.  c.  2. 

25  Car.  II,  c.  2.  7 & 8 W.  3.  c.  27.  1 Geo.  I.  c.  13. 

III.  2.  Under  the  fecond  head,  were  thofe  laws  which 
punilhed  the  Engliffi  communicants  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  for  not  conforming  to  the  eftablifhed  church.  Thefe 
are  generally  called  the  Statutes  of  Recufancy.  It 
(hould  be  obferved,  that  abfence  from  church  alone,  and 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  ad,  conftituted  recufancy, 
in  the  true  fenfe  of  that  word.  Till  the  ftatute  of 
33  Eliz.  c.  2,  all  nonconformifts  were  conlidered  as  re- 
cufants,  and  were  all  equally  fubjed  to  the  penalties  of 
recufancy.  That  ftatute  was  the  firft  penal  ftatute  made 
againft  Popifh  recufants  by  that  name,  and  as  diftinguilhed 
from  other  recufants.  From  that  ftatute  arofe  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  Proteftant  and  Popifh  recufants ; the  former 
were  fubjed  to  fuch  ftatutes  of  recufancy  as  preceded  that 
of  the  35th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  fome  ftatutes  againft 
recufancy  made  fubfequently  to  that  time  ; but  they  were 
relieved  from  them  all  by  the  Aft  of  Toleration  in  the  firft 
year  of  king  William  s reign.  From  35  Eliz.  c.  2,  arofe 
alfo  the  diftindion  between  Papifts,  and  perfons  profeffir.g 
the  Popifh  religion,  and  Popifh  recufants,  and  Popifh  re- 
cufants  convid. 

By  the  ftatutes  againft  Popifh  recufants  convid,  they  were 
pumfhable  by  the  ccnfures  of  the  church,  and  by  a fine  of  20/. 
for  every  month,  during  which  they  abfented  themfelves  from 
church ; they  were  difabled  from  keeping  arms  in  their 
houfes ; from  maintaining  adions,  or  fuits  at  law,  or  in 
equity  ; from  being  executors  or  guardians ; from  prefentiiig 
to  advowfons  5 from  pradifing  in  the  law,  or  phyfic ; and 
from  holding  offices,  civil  or  military  ; they  were  fubjed 
to  the  penalties  attending  excommunication  ; were  not  per- 
mitted to  travel  five  miles  from  home,  unlefs  by  licence, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  goods ; and  might  not 
come  to  court  under  pain  of  100/.  A married  woman, 
when  convided  of  recufancy,  was  liable  to  forfeit  two-thirds 
of  her  dower  or  jointure  : fhe  could  not  be  executrix  or 
adminiftratrix  to  her  hufband,  or  have  any  part  of  his  goods, 
and  during  her  marriage  fhe  might  be  kept  in  prifon,  un- 
lefs her  hufband  redeemed  her  at  the  rate  of  10/.  a-month, 
or  the  third  part  of  his  lands.  Popifh  recufants  convid  were, 
within  three  months  after  convidion,  either  to  fubmit  and 
renounce  their  religious  opinions,  or,  if  required  by  four 
juftices,  to  abjure  the  realm ; and,  if  they  did  not  depart, 
or  if  they  returned  without  a licence,  they  were  guilty  of 
felony,  and  were  to  fuffer  death  as  felons.  See  the  ftatutes 
referred  to  under  the  former  head. 

III.  3.  As  to  the  penalties  or  difabilities  attending  the 
refufal  of  Roman  Catholics  to  tale  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  the 
declaration  again/  tranfubjlantiation , and  the  declaration  againft 
Popery ; it  mwft  be  premifed,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
make  no  objedion  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  (1  Geo.  II. 
c.  13.),  or  the  oath  of  abjuration  (6  Geo.  III.  c.  53.) 
With  refped  to  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  by  1 Eliz.  c.  1, 
the  perfons  therein  mentioned  were  made  compellable  to 
take  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  contained  in  that  ad.  By  the 
third  of  king  James  I.  c.  4,  another  oath  was  preferibed 
to  be  taken,  commonly  called  the  “ Oath  of  Allegiance  and 
Obedience.”  Thefe  oaths  were  abrogated  by  the  firft  of 
Jung  William  and  queen  Mary  fefT.  1.  c.  8,  and  a new  oath 
»f  allegiance,  and  a new  oath  of  fupremacy,  were  introduced 


and  required  to  be  taken  in  their  ftead.  The  ftatute  made 
in  the  fecond  feffion  of  the  firft  year  of  king  George  I.  c.  13. 
contains  an  oath  of  fupremacy,  in  the  fame  words  as 
the  oath  of  fupremacy,  required  to  be  taken  by  the 
firft  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  By  that  oath  per- 
fons are  made  to  fwear,  “ That  no  foreign  prince,  perfon, 
prelate,  ftate,  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurif- 
didion,  power,  fupremacy,  pre-eminence  or  authority,  eccle- 
fiaftical  or  fpiritual,  within  the  realm.”  It  was  required 
to  be  taken  by  the  perfons  therein  named ; it  might  be  ten- 
dered to  any  perfon,  by  any  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  and 
perfons  refuting  the  oath  fo  tendered,  were  adjudged  to  be 
Popith  recufants  convid,  and  to  forfeit  and  be  proceeded 
againft,  as  fuch.  This  was  the  conftrufctive  recufancy  re- 
ferred to  above.  It  was  not  the  offence  itfelf  of  recufancy, 
which,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  confided  merely  in  the 
party’s  abfenting  himfelf  from  church ; it  was  the  offence 
of  not  taking  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  and  the  other  oaths 
preferibed  by  the  ad  of  1 Geo.  T.  the  refufal  of  which  was, 
by  that  ftatute,  placed  on  the  fame  looting  as  a legal  con- 
vidion on  the  ftatutes  of  recufancy,  and  fubjeded  the  party 
refufing  to  the  penalties  of  thofe  ftatutes.  This  was  the 
moft  fevere  of  all  the  laws  againft  Papifts. 

The  punifhment  of  recufancy  was  penal  in  the  extreme ; and 
the  perfons  objeding  to -the  oath  in  queftion,  might  be  fub- 
jeded to  all  the  penalties  of  recufancy,  merely  by  their  refuf- 
ing the  oath  when  tendered  to  them.  It  added  to  the  penal 
nature  of  thefe  laws,  that  the  oath  in  queftion  mightbe  tendered 
at  the  mere  will  of  two  juftices  of  peaee,  without  any  previous 
information  or  complaint  before  a magiftrate  or  any  other 
perfon.  Thus,  by  refufing  to  take  the  oath  of  fupremacy, 
when  tendered  to  them,  they  became  liable  to  all  the  penal- 
ties of  recufancy;  and  the  fame  refufal,  by  7 & 8 W.  III. 
c.  4.  and  1 Geo.  I.  ft.  2.  c.  13,  reftrained  them  from 
pradifing  the  law  as  advocates,  barrifters,  folicitors,  attor- 
nies,  notaries,  or  prodors,  and  from  voting  at  eledions. 

III.  4.  With  refped  to  receiving  the  facrament  of  our 
Lord’s  /upper ; by  13  Car.  II.  (commonly  called  the 
Corporation  Ad,)  no  perfon  can  be  legally  eleded  to  any 
office  relating  to  the  government  of  any  city  or  corpora- 
tion, unlefs,  within  a twelvemonth  before,  he  has  received 
the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  England  ; and  he  is  alfo  enjoined  to  j 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  takes  the  oath  of  office,  or  in  default  of 
either  of  thefe  requifites  fufch  eledion  lhall  be  void. 

III.  3.  As  to  the  declaration  again/  tranjuh/antiation , 
by  23  Car.  II.  c.  2.  (commonly  called  the  Tell  Ad,)  all 
officers,  civil  or  military,  are  direded  to  take  the  oath, 
and  make  the  declaration  againft  tranfubftantiation,  in  the  j 
court  of  King’s  Bench  or  Chancery,  the  next  term  or  at 
the  next  quarter  feffions,  or,  (by  fubfequent  ftatutes,)  within  1 
fix  months  after  their  admiffion  ; and  alfo,  within  the  fame 
time,  to  receive  the  facrament  of  the  Lord  s fupper,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England,  in  fome 
public  church  immediately  after  divine  fervice  and  fermon ; 
and  to  deliver  into  court  a certificate  thereof,  figned  by 
the  minifter  and  churchwardens,  and  alfo  to  prove  the  fame 
by  two  credible  witneffes,  upon  forfeiture  of  500/.  and 
difability  to  hold  the  office. 

III.  6.  With  refped  to  the  declaration  again/  Popery;  j 
the  ad  paffed  in  the  30th  year  of  Car.  II.  flat.  2.  c.  1. 
contains  the  declaration,  and  preferibes  it  to  be  made  by 
members  of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  before  they  take 
their  feats ; by  it  they  declare  their  difbelief  of  the  dodrine 
of  tranfubftantiation  ; and  their  belief  that  the  invocation  of 
faints  and  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs  are  idolatrous. 
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III.  7.  With  refpeft  to  the  laws  affixing  their  landed  pro- 
perty. How  this  was  affefted  by  the  laws  againft  recufancy 
has  been  already  mentioned.  By  the  11&  12  W.  III. 
c 4.  it  was  enafted  that  a perfon  educated  in  the  Popifh 
religion,  or  profeffing  the  fame,  who  did  not,  in  fix  months 
after  the  age  of  fixteen,  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
fnpremacy,  and  fubfcribe  the  declaration  of  30  Car.  II., 
fhould,  in  refpeft  of  himfelf  only,  and  not  of  his  heirs,  or 
pofterity,  be  difabled  to  inherit  or  take  lands  by  defcent, 
devife,  or  limitation,  in  poffeflion,  reverfion,  or  remainder : 
and  that  during  his  life,  till  he  took  the  oaths,  and  fub- 
fcribed  the  declaration  againft  popery,  his  next  of  kin,  who 
was  a Proteftant,  fhould  enjoy  the  lands  without  accounting 
for  the  profits,  and  fhould  be  incapable  of  purchafing ; and 
that  all  eflates,  terms,  interefts,  or  profits,  out  of  lands, 
made,  done,  or  fuffered,  to  his  ufe,  or  in  truft  for  him, 
fhiuld  be  void.  By  3 Jac.  I.  c.  3.  1 W.  & M.  c.  26. 

12  Amie  flat.  2.  c.  14.  ti  Geo  . II.  c.  17.  Papifts,  or  per- 
fons  profeffing  the  Popifh  religion,  were  difabled  from  pre- 
fenting  to  advowfons,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  and 
to  hofpitals  and  ether  charitable  eftablifhments.  By  annual 
adL  of  the  legiflature,  Papifts,  being  of  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen year?,  and  not  having  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
fupremacy,  were  fubjefted  to  the  burthen  of  the  double 
land  tax. 

By  a ftatutc  made  in  the  fecond  feffion  of  the  firft  year 
of  Geo.  I.  c.  53,  they  weie  required  to  regifter  their 
names  and  eftates  in  the  manner  and  under  the  penalties 
therein  mentioned;  and  by  3 Geo.  I.  c.  18.  continued  by 
feveral  fubfequent  itatutes,  an  obligation  of  enrolling  their 
deeds  and  wills  was  impofed  on  them.  Such  were  the 
principal  penal  laws  againft  Roman  Catholics,  “ im- 
menfus  aliarum  fuper  alias  acervatarum  legum  cumulus,” 
(Liv.  3.  34.),  at  the  time  of  the  accefiion  of  the  houfe  of 
Brunfwick. 

IV.  To  the  enlightened  and  humane  temper  of  the  times 
during  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty,  his  Roman  Catholic 
fuljjefts  are  wholly  indebted  for  any  repeal  of  this  large  and 
grievous  code.  Two  ads  have  been  already  paffed  for  their 
relief. 

IV.  1.  The  frjl  of  thofe  ads  was  paffed  in  the  18 th  year  of 
his  maiejly's  reign.  It  enafted,  that  fo  much  of  the  1 1 & 

12  W.  III.  as  related  to  the  profecution  of  Popifh  priefts 
and  Jefuits,  and  imprifoning  Papifts  who  keep  fchools,  or 
to  difable  Papifts  from  taking  by  defcent  or  purchafe, 
fhould  be  repealed  as  to  all  Papifts,  or  perfons  profeffing 
the  Popifh  religion,  who,  within  fix  months  after  the  palling 
of  the  aft,  or  their  coming  of  age,  fhould  take  the  oath 
preferibed  by  the  aft. 

This  aft  was  an  efTential  benefit  to  Roman  Catholics  ; but 
its  bed  effeft  in  their  regard,  was  its  operation  on  the  public 
mind,  by  leffening  the  prejudices  generally  entertained 
againft  them,  and  bringing  them  and  their  fellow-fubjefts 
into  habits  of  focial  intercourfe  and  amity,  which  the  penal 
code  had  too  much  interrupted.  It  can  only  be  conceived 
by  thofe  who  witneffed  it,  what  a fudden  and  extenfive 
effeft,  in  this  regard,  was  produced  by  this  fingle  aft  of 
parliament. 

IV.  2.  A more  extenfive  relief  from  the  penal  laws  was 
granted  to  the  Erglifh  Roman  Catholics  by  an  aft  of  the 
31ft  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty.  The  extent 
and  the  conditions  of  this  relief  will  be  itated  under  the  ar- 
ticle Toleration. 

V.  It  remains  to  give  fome  account  of  the  penal  laws, 
the  effeft  of  which  is  felt  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  the 
effeft  of  which  is  not  felt  by  Proeftant  diffentcr?. 

V.  1.  It  has  been  already  fhewn,  how  the  law  (lands  on 


the  Corporation  and  Teft  Afts.  The  ftatute  of  the  ift  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  (commonly  called  the  Toleration  Aft),  ex- 
empts all  Diffenters,  except  Papifts,  and  fuch  as  deny  the 
Trinity,  (with  regard  to  whom  an  alteration  has  lately  taken 
place,  fee  Trinity,)  from  all  penal  laws  relating  to  religion, 
provided  they  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy, 
and  fubfcribe  the  declaration  againft  popery,  and  repair  to 
fome  congregation  regiftered  in  the  bifhop’s  court  or  at 
the  feffions.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  aft  which  dif- 
penfes,  either  with  the  Teft  Aft  or  the  Corporation  Aft,  fo 
far  as  they  impofe  the  obligation  of  receiving  the  Lord’s 
fupper  on  perfons  ferving  in  offices,  or  elefted  to  ferve  in 
corporations.  With  refpeft,  therefore,  to  the  Teft  Aft  and 
the  Corporation  Aft,  thefe  are  the  only  afts  which  fub- 
jedt  the  Proteftant  diffenters  to  any  penalties  or  difabilities. 
To  thefe  the  Roman  Catholics  are  fubjeft,  equally  with 
the  Proteilant  diffenters.  There  is,  therefore,  no  penalty 
or  difability  that  affefts  the  Proteftant  diffenters,  to  which 
Roman  Catholics  are  not  fubjeft  equally  ; but  there  ftifl 
remain  feveral  penal  laws,  the  effedt  of  which  is  moft 
feverely  felt  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  effeft  of  which 
is  not,  in  any  manner,  felt  by  Proteftant  diffenters. 

V.  2.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  30th  Car.  II.  ftat.  2.  c.  j. 
which  provides  that  no  perfon  fhould  fit  or  vote  in  the  houfe 
of  peers,  or  be  a member  of,  or  fit  or  vote  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  till  he  has  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupre- 
macy, and  made  and  figned  the  declaration  againft  popery. 

V.  3.  By  the  7th  and  8th  of  W.  III.  c.  27,  thofe,  who 
refufe  to  take  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  tendered  to  them  at 
the  requiiition  of  a candidate,  are  difabled  from  voting  at 
eleftions. 

V.  4.  By  feveral  ftatutes,  Roman  Catholics  are  difabled 
from  prefenting  to  advowfons.  This  difability  is  peculiar 
to  them  ; Quakers,  and  even  Jews,  having  the  full  enjoy- 
ment cf  the  right  of  prefentation. 

V.  5 Laftly,  Roman  Catholics  alone  feel  the  penal  ope- 
ration of  1 Geo.  I.  ftat.  2.  c.  13,  which  requires  all  per- 
fons, bearing  offices,  civil  or  military,  or  holding  command 
or  place  of  truft,  or  receiving  pay  or  wages,  by  reafon  of 
any  patent  or  grant  from  his  majefty,  to  take  the  oath  of 
fupremacy  under  the  penalty  of  500/.  and  under  other 
penalties. 

Such  are  the  penal  laws  under  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  England  llill  labour.  They  have  prefented  petitions 
to  both  houfes  of  parliament  for  their  repeal,  and  we  wifh 
them  fuccefs : but  we  (till  more  anxioufly  wilh  for  that 
time,  when  the  imperial  parliament  of  the  united  empire 
will  fee  the  injuftice  and  impolicy  of  every  reftriftion  on 
religious  opinion,  and  at  once  abolifh  the  whole  religious 
penal  code. 

The  Declaration  and  Proteftation  figned  by  the  Englifh 
Catholics  in  1789. 

We,  whofe  Names  are  hereunto  fubferibed,  Catholics  of 
England,  do  freely , voluntarily , and  of  our  own  accord , 
male  the  following  folemn  Declaration  and  Protesta- 
tion. 

Whereas  fentiinents  unfavourable  to  us,  as  citizens  and 
fubjefts,  have  been  entertained  by  Englifh  Proteftants,  on 
account  of  principles  which  are  afferted  to  be  maintained 
by  us  and  other  Catholics,  and  which  principles  are  danger- 
ous to  foeiety,  and  totally  repugnant  to  political  and  ci- 
vil liberty  ; — it  is  a duty  that  we,  the  Englifh  Catholics, 
owe  to  our  country  as  well  as  to  ourfelves,  to  proteft, 
in  a forma!  and  folemn  manner,  againft  doftrines  that  we 
condemn,  and  that  conftitute  no  part  whatever  of  our  prin- 
ciples, religion,  or  belief. 
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We  are  the  more  anxious  to  free  ourfelves  from  fuch  im- 
putations, becaufe  divers  Proteftants,  who  profefs  thera- 
felves  to  be  real  friends  to  liberty  of  confcience,  have,  ne- 
verthelefs,  avowed  thcmfelves  hoftile  to  us,  on  account  of 
certain  opinions  which  we  are  fuppofed  to  hold.  And  we 
do  not  blame  thefe  Proteftants  for  their  hoftility,  if  it  pro- 
ceeds (as  we  hope  it  does)  not  from  an  intolerant  fpirit  in 
matters  of  religion,  but  from  their  being  mifinformed  as  to 
matters  of  faft. 

If  it  were  true,  that  we,  the  Englilh  Catholics,  had 
adopted  the  maxims  that  are  erroneoufly  imputed  to  us,  we 
acknowledge  that  we  (hould  merit  the  reproach  of  being 
dangerous  enemies  to  the  ftate  ; but,  we  deteft:  thofe  un- 
chriftianlike  and  execrable  maxims  : and  we  feverally  claim, 
in  common  with  men  of  all  other  religions,  as  a matter  of 
natural  juftice,  that  we,  the  Englilh  Catholics,  ought  not 
to  fuffer  for  or  on  account  of  any  wicked  or  erroneous  doc- 
trines that  may  be  held  by  any  other  Catholics,  which  doc- 
trines we  publicly  difclaim,  any  more  than  Britilh  Pro- 
teftants ought  to  be  rendered  refponfible  for  any  danger- 
ous doftrines  that  may  be  held  by  any  other  Proteftants, 
which  doftrines  they,  the  Britilh  Proteftants,  difavow. 

Firjl,  We  have  been  accufed  of  holding,  as  a principle 
of  our  religion,  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  pope 
and  council,  or  by  authority  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  may  be 
depofed  or  murdered  by  their  fubjefts,  or  other  perfons. 

But,  fo  far  is  the  above  mentioned  unchriftian-like  and  abo- 
minable pofnion  from-  being  a principle  that  we  hold,  that 
we  rejeft,  abhor,  and  deteft  it,  and  every  part  thereof,  as 
execrable  and  impious : and  we  do  folemnly  declare,  that 
neither  the  pope,  either  with  or  without  a general  coun- 
cil, nor  any  prelate,  nor  any  prieft,  nor  any  affembly  of 
prelates  or  priefts,  nor  any  ecclefiaftical  power  whatever, 
can  abfolve  the  fubjefts  of  this  realm,  or  any  of  them,  from 
their  allegiance  to  his  majefty  king  George  the  Third,  who 
is,  by  authority  of  parliament,  the  lawful  Icing  of  this  realm, 
and  of  all  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging. 

Second,  We  have  alfo  been  accufed  of  holding,  as  a prin- 
ciple of  our  religion,  that  implicit  obedience  is  due  from 
us  to  the  orders  and  decrees  of  popes  and  general  coun- 
cils ; and  that  therefore  if  the  pope,  or  any  general  coun- 
cil, (hould,  for  the  good  of  the  church,  command  us  to 
take  up  arms  againft  government,  or  by  any  means  to  fub- 
vert  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  country,  or  to  exterminate 
perfons  of  a different  perfuafion  from  us,  we  (it  is  afferted 
by  our  accufers)  hold  ourfelves  bound  to  obey  fuch  orders  or 
decrees,  on  pain  of  eternal  fire  : 

Whereas,  we  pofitively  deny  that  we  owe  any  fuch  obe- 
dience to  the  pope  and  general  council,  or  to  either  of  them  ; 
and  we  believe  that  no  aft  that  is  in  itfelf  immoral  or  dif- 
honeft  can  ever  be  juftified  by  or  under  colour  that  it  is 
done  either  for  the  good  of  the  church,  or  in  obedience 
to  any  ecclefiaftical  power  whatever.  IVe  acknowledge  no  in- 
fallibility in  the  pope  ; and  we  neither  apprehend  nor  believe 
that  our  difobedience  to  any  fuch  orders  or  decrees  ((hould 
any  fuch  be  given  or  made)  could  fubjeft  us  to  any  puni(h- 
ment  whatever.  And  we  hold  and  infill,  that  the  Catholic 
church  has  no  power  that  can,  Jireftly  or  indireftly,  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  Proteftants,  inafmuch  as  it  is  ftriftly  con- 
fined to  the  refufing  to  them  a participation  in  her  facra- 
ments  and  other  religious  privileges  of  her  communion, 
which  no  church  (as  we  conceive)  can  be  expefted  to  give 
to  thofe  out  of  her  pale,  and  which  no  perfon  out  of  her 
pale  will,  we  fuppofe,  ever  require. 

And  we  do  folemnly  declare,  that  no  church,  nor  any 
prelate,  nor  any  prieft,  nor  any  affembly  of  prelates  or  priefts, 
cor  any  ecclefiaftical  power  whatever,  hath,  have,  or  ought 
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to  have,  any  jurifdiftion  or  authority  whatfoever  within 
this  realm,  that  can,  direftly  or  indireftly,  afteft  or  inter- 
fere with  the  independence,  fovereignty,  laws,  conftitution, 
or  government  thereof ; or  the  rights,  liberties,  perfons,  or 
properties  of  the  people  of  the  faid  realm,  or  of  any  of 
them,  fave  only  and  except  by  the  authority  of  parliament ; 
and  that  any  fuch  affumption  of  power  would  be  an  ufur- 
pation. 

Third,  We  have  likewife  been  accufed  of  holding,  as  a 

firinciple  of  our  religion,  that  the  pope,  by  virtue  of  his 
piritual  power,  can  difpenfe  with  the  obligations  of  any 
compaft  or  oath  taken  or  entered  into  by  a Catholic  : that 
therefore  no  oath  of  allegiance,  or  other  oath,  can  bind 
us  ; and,  confequently,  that  we  can  give  no  fecurity  for  our 
allegiance  to  any  government. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  conclufion  would  be 
juft,  if  the  original  propofition  upon  which  it  is  founded 
were  true;  but,  we  pofitively  deny  that  we  do  hold  any 
fuch  principle.  And  we  do  folemnly  declare,  that  neither 
the  pope,  nor  any  prelate,  nor  any  prieft,  nor  any  affembly 
of  prelates  or  priefts,  nor  any  ecclefiaftical  power  whatever, 
can  abfolve  us,  or  any  of  us,  from,  or  difpenfe  with,  the 
obligations  of  any  compaft  or  oath  whatfoever. 

Fourth,  We  have  alfo  been  accufed  of  holding,  as  a prin- 
ciple of  our  religion,  that  not  only  the  pope,  but  even  a 
Catholic  prieft,  has  power  to  pardon  the  fins  of  Catholics 
at  his  will  and  pleafure  ; and  therefore,  that  no  Catholic 
can  poffibly  give  any  fecurity  for  his  allegiance  to  any  go- 
vernment, inafmuch  as  the  pope,  or  a prieft,  can  pardon 
perjury,  rebellion,  and  high  treafon. 

We  acknowledge  alfo  the  juftnefs  of  this  conclufion,  if 
the  propofition  upon  which  it  is  founded  were  not  totally 
falfe.  But,  we  do  folemnly  declare,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  no  fin  whatever  can  be  forgiven  at  the  will  of 
any  pope,  or  of  any  prieft,  or  of  any  perfon  whomfoever  ; 
but  that  a fincere  forrow  for  pad  fin,  a firm  refolution 
to  avoid  future  guilt,  and  every  poffible  atonement  to  God 
and  the  injured  neighbour,  are  the  previous  and  indifpen- 
fable  requifites  to  eftabliih  a well-founded  expeftation*  of 
forgivenefs. 

Fifth,  And  we  have  alfo  been  accufed  of  holding,  as  a 
principle  of  our  religion,  that  ‘ no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
heretics*;’  fo  that  no  government  which  is  not  Catholic 
can  have  any  fecurity  from  us  for  cur  allegiance  and  peace- 
able behaviour. 

This  doftrine,  that  ‘ faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,’ 
we  rejeft,  reprobate,  and  abhor,  as  being  contrary  to  re- 
ligion, morality,  and  common  honefty  : — and  we  do  hold 
and  folemnly  declare,  that  no  breach  of  faith  with  any  per- 
fon whomfoever  can  ever  be  juftified  by  reafon  of  or  under 
pretence  that  fuch  perfon  is  an  heretic  or  an  infidel. 

And  we  further  folemnly  declare,  that  we  do  make  this 
Declaration  and  Proteftation,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the 
plain  and  ordinary  fenfe  of  the  words  of  the  fame,  without 
any  evalion,  equivocation,  or  mental  refervation  whatfoever. 

And  we  appeal  to  the  juftice  and  candour  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  whether  we,  the  Engli(h  Catholics,  who  thus  fo- 
lemnly  difclaim,  and  from  our  hearts  abhor,  the  above 
mentioned  abominable  and  unchriftian-like  principles,  ought 
to  be  put  on  a level  with  any  other  men  who  may  hold  and 
profefs  thofe  principles  ? 

The  above  Declaration  and  Proteftation  was  figned  by 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty  perfons  ; including 
feveral  peers,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-one  clergymen  of 
the  Catholic  religion. 

PAPIUCHI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Mayo  ; 150  miles  N.  of  Santa  Cruz. 
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PAPL  AH,  a town  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  a fmall  country, 
dependent  upon  Thibet ; governed  by  a rajah  ; 90  miles  N. 
of  Fyzabad  N.  lat  28"  ro'.  E.  long.  «2J  53'. 

PAPOUL,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aude,  before  the  revolution  the  fee  of  a bilhop  ; 
four  miles  E.  of  Caftelnaudary.  N.  lat.  43'  20'.  E.  long. 

2°  7'. 

PAPOZZE',  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Po;  22  miles  N E.  6f  Ferrara. 

PAPPAW,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  palatinate  of  Culm; 
lo  miles  S.E  of  Culm. 

PAPPENBURG,  a fea-port  town  of  Eaft  Friefland,  on 
a canal  which  communicates  with  the  Ems.  Although  it  has 
been  lately  eredled,  it  contains  19  yards  for  (hip-building, 

2 churches,  400  hwufes,  and  3000  inhabitants.  To  this 
port  belong  160  veffels,  the  largeft  of  which  carry  160  lafts, 
with  about  100  fmall  craft ; 20  miles  S.  of  Emden.  N.  lat. 
530.  E.  long.  7 1 28'. 

PAPPENHE1M,  a town  of  Bavaria,  and  capital  of  a 
county,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Aichftatt,  on  the  Altmuhl. 
The  eftablifhed  and  univerfal  religion  is  Lutheranifm  ; 1 2 
miles  N.W.  of  Aichllatt. 

PAPPON,  John  Peter,  in  Biography , was  born  in  the 
year  1736,  at  Pujef,  near  Nice.  He  entered  while  he  was 
young  into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  became  a 
diftinguilhed  member.  He  pafied  life  in  tranquillity,  exempt 
from  ambition  and  intrigue,  and  his  fpirits  were  fcarcely 
affe&ed  by  the  lofs  of  penfion,  which  conftituted  his  chief 
fupport,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  During 
the  reign  of  the  infamous  Robefcierre,  he  took  refuge  in 
the  department  of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  whence  he  afterwards 
returned. to  Paris.  He  died  in  1801,  in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  His  principal  works  are  as  follow ; “ An  Ode  to 
Death,”  inferred  in  the  colle&ion  of  the  Floral  Games  of 
Touloufe : L’Art  du  Poete  et  de  l’Orateur:”  “Voyage 
de  Provence,”  2 vols.  i2mo.:  “Hiftoire  de  Provence,”  4 vols. 
4to.  He  wrote  fome  pieces  relative  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  a work  entitled  “ Epoques  memorables  de  la 
Petle,”  in  two  vols.  8vo.  To  the  hiftory  of  Provence 
many  antient  documents  were  annexed  ; and  for  the  purpofe 
of  difeovering  new  authorities  the  author  took  a journey  to 
Naples,  and  procured,  among  other  pieces,  the  Quittance 
given  by  queen  Joan  to  pope  Clement  VI.  for  the  price  of 
Avignon,  which  (he  fold  him. 

PAPPOPHORUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  firft  eftablifhed 
by  Schreber,  and  named  by  him  from  rc-jurm o>,  thijlle  down, 
and  Qifv,  to  bear,  in  allnfion  to  the  peculiar  refemblance  of 
the  fine  aggregate  awns  of  this  grafs,  to  the  feed-down  of 
many  Syngenefious  plants.  Schreb.  787.  Willd,  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  458.  Mart.  Mill.  Di&  v.  3.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov. 
Holi.  v.  1.  184.  Lamarck  Di&.  v.  5.  3.  Clafs  and  order, 
Triandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  of  two  long,  linear,  fomewhat 
compreffed,  very  thin,  pointed,  awnlefs  valves,  containing 
two  florets ; the  outermoft  valve  a little  the  (horteft.  One 
jlorct  below  the  other,  larger,  fefli  e,  bearded  at  the  bale, 
perfeft  ; the  fecond  railed  upon  a (hort  ftalic,  fmaller,  prefled 
clofe  to  the  back  of  the  former,  beardltfs,  neuter ; above 
thefe  is  the  rudiment  of  a third,  fometimes  of  a fourth. 
Cor.  Glume  of  two  valves,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx  ; the 
outermoft  ovate,  fwelling,  angular,  terminated  by  numerous, 
nine  to  thirteen,  very  king,  llraight,  unequal,  feathery  or 
rough,  fpreadmg  awns,  its  edges  embracing  the  inner  glume, 
which  is  lanceolate,  acute,  rather  longer  and  narrrower  than 
the  outer.  Ne&ary  minute,  of  two  linear  leaves.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments three,  capillary  ; anthers  oblong.  Pijf.  Germen 
ovate,  fupenor ; ftyles  two,  (hort ; ftigmas  villous.  Peric. 


none,  except  the  corolla,  which  enclofes  the  feed,  but  is 
not  united  to  it.  Seed  folitary,  ovate,  compreffed,  pel- 
lucid. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  linear,  nearly  equal,  valves,  con- 
taining two  florets,  with  the  rudiments  of  more.  Corolla 
of  two  valves,  the  outermoft  with  numerous  awns. 

Obf.  The  outer  glume  of  the  lowermoft  floret  is  villous 
at  the  back  and  fides ; the  inner  glume  is  hollowed  out  at 
the  back,  for  the  reception  of  the  upper,  or  neuter,  floret. 
The  awns  have  the,  appearance  of  the  down  of  the  feeds  of 
fyngenefious  flowers.  Schreb. 

1.  P.  alopecurouleum.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  3.  no.  t.  51.  (Sac- 
charum  pappiferum  ; Lamarck  Illuftr.  v.  1.  155.) — Awns 
thirteen,  minutely  toothed. — Native  of  South  America. 
Root  perennial.  Stem  branched,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
fmooth.  Leaves  convoluted,  acute,  flriated,  (horter  than  the 
Item.  Panicle  or  J pike  ereft,  compound,  eighteen  inches  long, 
refembhng  that  of  Jlgrojlis  panicea,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  363. 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  1704.  Willd.  Th z calyx,  according  to  Vahl, 
contains  fometimes  four  Jlorets,  though  only  one  is  perfeft. 

2.  P.  nigricans.  Brown  n.  I. — Awns  nine,  feathery. 
Spike  compound,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  with  imbricated 
lobes.  Glumes  very  finely  downy.  Leaves  and  (heaths 
naked,  roughi(h.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  tropical 
as  well  as  fouthern  parts  of  New  Holland,  and  at  Port 
Jackfon.  ( 

3.  P .pallidum.  Br.  n.  2. — Awns  nine,  feathery.  Spike 
compound,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  with  imbricated  lobes. 
Glumes  and  leaves  villous. — Native  of  the  tropical  part  of 
New  Holland,  as  well  as  the  two  following,  Mr.  Brown 
having  gathered  them  all  in  that  country. 

4.  P.  putpurafeens . Br.  n.  3. — Awns  nine,  feathery, 

coloured.  Spike  lanceolate,  lobed ; its  branches  alternate, 
racemofe.  Glumes  and  leaves  downy. 

5.  P.  gracile.  Br.  n.  4. — Awns  nine,  feathery.  Spike 
divided  in  the  lower  part ; Ample  above.  Glumes  downy. 
Leaves  involute,  fmooth,  as  well  as  the  derm. 

We  have  taken  the  fpecific  charaftersof  all  the  five  fpecies 
from  Mr.  Brown,  having  feen  no  fpecimen  of  any  of  them. 

PAPPOSE  Plants,  in  Gardening,  are  all  thofe  which 
have  a downy  kind  of  flowers,  or  a fort  of  feathery  crown 
of  the  fame  nature,  which  adheres  to  the  feeds  of  many  of 
them,  as  are  exemplified  in  the  lettuce,  the  dandelion,  the 
fow-thiftfe,  groundfel,  and  fome  other  forts.  A great 
many  of  thefe  kinds  of  plants  a’lfo  produce  compound 
flowers,  the  feeds  of  which  are  furnifhed  with  a portion  of 
this  downy  fubftance  adhering  to  the  top  part  of  each,  fo 
as  in  fome  degree  to  refemble  a (huttle-cock,  being  naturally 
framed  for  flying,  in  order  tofpread  and  diffeminate  the  feed, 
and  tranfport  it  to  confiderable  diftances  by  the  wind,  fo 
that  it  may  be  fown  and  depofited  in  different  foils  and 
(ituations,  inftead  of  being  confined  to  a (ingle  fpot. 

Among  this  clafs  of  plants  are  fome  of  the  moft  trouble- 
fome  weeds,  the  feeds  of  which  are,  by  the  means  which 
they  thus  poffefs,  carried  and  fcattered  in  the  gardens  and 
fields,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  trouble  of  the  gar- 
dener and  farmer. 

Thefe  are  likewife  frequently  called  winged  feeds.  See 
the  following  article,  and  Weeds. 

PAPPUS,  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyfiology,  Seed- 
down  ; the  hairy  or  feathery,  fometimes  chaffy,  radiating 
crown  of  the  feed,  in  the  natural  order  of  Compound 
Flowers,  or  Syngeriefious  clafs,  fach  being  the  true  claflical 
acceptation  of  this  Latin  word,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek 
irtHriro.,  from  whence  it  comes.  The  ufe  of  this  part  is  to 
waft  the  feed  to  a diftance,  in  dry  and  windy  weather,  when 
the  pappus  is  moft  light  and  expanded;  by  which  means 
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fuch  plants  are  widely  difperfed.  Finally  it  either  flips  off, 
by  the  drying  and  contraction  of  the  fummit  of  the  feed, 
as  in  Thiftles ; or  the  feed  having  fixed  itfelf  in  the  earth, 
the  down  is  broken  off  by  the  wind,  or  fome  other  acci- 
dental caufe;  in  either  cafe  the  feed  is  left  behind,  to  ger- 
minate without  further  difturbance.  The  down,  having  ful- 
filled its  primary  deftination,  often  ferves  a fecondary  pur- 
pofe  in  the  economy  of  nature  ; being  hoarded  up  by  birds, 
and  the  fmaller  quadrupeds,  to  compofe  or  to  line  their  nefts, 
or  winter  retreats.  Its  texture  is  not  fuch  as  to  render  it 
fit  for  being  woven,  by  human  art,  for  any  ufe. 

Gaertner  properly  reftrains  the  term  pappus  to  compound 
flowers  ; though  Linnaeus  and  others  ufe  it  indifcriminately 
for  fuch,  and  for  the  hairy  appendages  to  the  top,  Tides,  or 
bafe,  of  other  feeds,  even  when  they  are  enclofed  in  a cap- 
fule  ; witnefs  Epilobium,  Afclepias , and  many  others  of  the 
Contort a,  Salt*,  Eriophorum,  & c.  Gaertner  ufes  the  word 
Coma , when  fuch  an  appendage  is  fituated  at  the  top  of  the 
feed ; Pubes  when  it  originates  from  the  bafe  or  fides,  as  in 
GoJJypiuty,  the  Cotton  plant. 

The  proper  Pappus  of  fyngenefious  compound  flowers  is 
either  ftalked,  as  in  the  Common  Dandelion,  or  feflile,  as  in 
the  Thiftle  ; in  both  which  examples  its  rays  are  of  a fea- 
thery (tru&ure.  In  Hieracivm  the  rays  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
fimple  ; but  fuch  a ftru&ure  is  very  rare,  what  are  fo  de- 
fcribed  being  for  the  molt  part  rough  or  toothed,  at  leaft, 
if  not  more  or  lefs  branched  or  feathery.  In  Cichor'tum , 
and  feveral  other  genera,  the  pappus  con  fills  of  dilated  chaffy 
teeth,  or  leaflets,  either  feparate  or  combined  at  their  bafe, 
which  clearly  Ihews  the  affinity  of  the  part  to  a calyx.  This 
more  ftrikingly  appears  in  Scabiofa,  in  which  the  term  is  ad- 
mitted, even  by  Gaertner,  that  genus  having  compound, 
though  not  fyngenefious,  flowers.  Here  the  pappus  is 
double,  very  varioufly  and  curioufly  conftru&ed  in  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies.  B ideas  has  a pappus  of  two,  three,  or  four 
rigid  barbed  briltles,  evidently  contrived  fo  for  the  purpofe 
of  attaching  the  feeds  to  the  coats  of  animals,  or  to  any 
thing  elfe  that  may  come  in  the  way,  in  order  to  aid  in  their 
difperfion  by  that  means,  inftead  of  their  being  wafted  on 
the  wings  of  a light  feathery  feed-down.  The  variety  of 
ftru&ure  in  the  part  in  queftion  is  indeed  highly  curious, 
fome  plants  having  two  forts  of  pappus  to  the  different 
florets  of  the  fame  flower;  fee  Hedypnois.  A judicious, 
but  not  indifcriminate,  attention  to  its  differences,  affords 
one  of  the  bed  clues  to  a knowledge  of  the  fyngenefious 
genera  ; but  in  this  as  well  as  other  cafes  no  difference  muff 
be  confidered  as  abfolute  ; the  genus  always  being  required 
to  give  the  character,  not  the  character  the  genus. 

Pappus,  in  Biography,  a very  eminent  Greek  mathema- 
tician of  Alexandria,  who  flourilhed  in  the  fourth  century, 
during  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  who  prefided  over 
the  empire  from  the  year  379  to  395.  Such  of  his  works 
as  are  (till  extant,  prove  that  he  was  profoundly  (killed  in 
the  mathematical  fciences : the  greater  part  of  his  produc- 
tions are  probably  loft,  among  which  a-e  a -‘Commentary 
upon  Ptolemy’s  Almageft;”  “ A Defcription  of  the  Rivers 
of  Lybia;”  “An  Univerfal  Chorography ;”  a treatife 
“On  Military  Engines;”  ■*  Commentaries  upon  Ariftarchus 
of  Samos,  concerning  the  Magnitude  and  Diftance  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon.”  Reference  is  made  by  Marinus,  a difciple  of 
Proclus,  to  his  “ Mathematical  Collections,”  in  eight  books, 
of  which  the  laft  fix,  and  part  of  the  fecond  remain.  They 
were  among  the  manufcripts  prefented  by  fir  Henry  Saville 
to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  To  this  work,  Marcus 
Meibomius  annexed  fome  lemmata,  from  the  feventh  book, 
in  Greek,  with  a verfion  of  his  own,  to  his  “ Dialogue  on 
Proportions,”  publiflied  at  Copenhagen  in  the  year  1665; 


and  Dr.  Wallis  printed  the  laft  twelve  propofitions  in  Greek, 
from  the  Savilian  MS.  with  a Latin  verfion  and  notes  at  the 
end  of  his  edition  of  Ariftarchus’  treatife  “ On  the  Magnitude 
and  Diftance  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;”  and  alfo  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  “ Mathematical  Works.”  In  the  year  1703, 
Dr.  David  Gregory  gave  part  of  the  preface  to  the  feventh 
book,  in  which  the  author  treats  cf  the  geometrical  analyfis 
of  the  ancients,  &c.  in  Greek,  accompanied  with  the  Latin 
verfion  of  Commandini,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition 
of  Euclid  ; and  in  1706  Dr.  Edmund  Halley  printed  the 
whole  preface,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
his  edition  of  the  Conics  of  Apollonius.  And,  to  mention 
no  other  in  dances  of  a like  kind,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
whole  of  what  remains  of  the  “ Mathematical  Collections,” 
was  publiflied  at  Bologna  in  1660.  For  an  analyfis  of  thefe 
collections,  we  refer  to  Hutton's  dictionary,  a-t.  Pappus. 

PAPRA,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Siam 
N.  lat.  8J  10'.  E.  long.  98^  30'. 

PAPREMIS,  or  Paprimis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Egypt,  and  the  capital  of  the  Papremite  nome.  In 
this  place  the  hippopotamus  was  regarded  as  a facred  animal; 
and  Mars  was  honoured  with  a Angular  ceremony.  Upon 
the  feftival  appropriated  to  this  deity,  the  priefts  bore  upon 
a four-wheeled  chariot  the  ftatue  of  the  god,  which  was  en- 
clofed in  a fmall  chapel  of  gilt  wood ; and  while  they  en- 
deavoured to  force  the  chariot  and  ftatue  into  the  temple  of 
that  divinity,  men  armed  with  clubs  flood  in  the  way  to 
hinder  it ; and  as  the  priefts  who  accompanied  the  proceffion 
had  likewife  arms,  there  enfued  an  engagement,  when  na- 
turally many  people  mull  have  loft  their  lives.  The  Egyp- 
tians, however,  maintained  that  nobody  died  of  the  wounds 
they  received  upon  that  occafion. 

PAPS,  in  Geography,  the  two  remarkable  mountains  of 
the  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  about  eight  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  Killarney. — Alfo,  two  remarkable  hills  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, on  the  N.  (hore  of  lake  Superior. 

PAPUA.  See  New  Guinea. 

PAPUDA  Bay,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  five  leagues  N.  of  the  (hoals  of  Quin- 
taro  and  four  from  port  Liga;  the  water  is  deep,  the  an- 
chorage good,  and  the  entrance  fafe. 

PAPULA,  in  Medicine , a diminutive  of  papa,  the  nipple , 
fignilies  a fmall,  hard,  and  acuminated  elevation  of  the  lur- 
face  of  the  (kin,  which  has  an  inflamed  bafe,  but  feldom 
contains  .a  fluid,  or  tends  to  fuppurate.  It  is  fynonimous 
with  the  Englifli  term  pimple. 

This  appellation  has  been  applied  by  medical  writers  to  a 
confiderable  variety  of  eruptions  ; but,  in  the  more  accurate 
nomenclature  of  cutaneous  difeafes,  adopted  by  the  late 
Dr.  Willan,  its  fignification  is  limited,  as  above,  to  a minute 
tumour,  which  appears  to  originate  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  papilla:  of  the  (kin,  by  which  thefe  are  enlarged,  ele- 
vated, and  indurated,  and  made  to  affume  more  or  iefs  of  a 
red  colour  ; they  do  not  end  in  fuppuration  like  puftules, 
hut  commonly  terminate  in  a feurfy  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle.- 
The  mod  accurate  nofologifts,  indeed,  feem  to  have  agreed 
in  rellriCting  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  this  fenfe.  Thus 
Sauvages  defines  papula,  “ Phyma  parvulum,  defquamari 
folitum.”  (Nofol.  Method,  ciafs  i.  Synopf.  ord,  ii.  6. 

See  alfo  Lituuei,  Gen.  Morbor.  ciafs  xi.  crd.  4.)  Among 
the  ancients,  Celfus  feems  to  have  underftood  the  term  in 
the  fame  acceptation,  although  he  applies  it  generically, 
apparently  to  the  lichen.  De  Medicina,  lib.  v.  cap.  28. 

The  papular  eruptions  conftitute  the  firfl  order  in  Dr. 
Willan’s  ingenious  claflificafion  of  difeafes  of  the  (kin ; and 
of  thefe  he  has  deferibed  three' diftinCt  genera  5 namely,  the 
Strophulus,  red-gum,  or  tooth  rajh,  of  children  ; the  Li- 
chen, 
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chen,  and  the  Prurigo,  which  fee  refpeAively.  See  alfo 
Willan  on  Cutaneous  Difeafes ; and  Bateman’s  PraAical 
Synopfis  of  Cutaneous  Difeafes,  p.  xk. 

PAPULARIA,  in  Botany,  fo  termed  by  Forlkall,  in 
his  FI.  ALgypt.  Arab.  69,  on  account  of  the  cryftalline 
foft  granulations  fprinkled  over  its  leaves,  is  no  other  than 
Trianthema  monogyna.  See  Papillosum  folium , and  Tri- 
Anthema. 

PAPYRIUS,  from  papyrus,  Lamarck  Uluftr.  t.  762,  a 
name  given  by  that  author  to  the  Paper  Mulberry,  in  allu- 
fion  to  the  ufe  made  of  its  bark,  from  which  molt  of  the 
Eaft  Indian,  Japanefe,  and  Chinefe  paper  is  prepared,  as 
well  as  the  cloth  of  Otaheite,  See.  This  plant,  confounded 
by  Linnaeus  under  Morus,  was  feparated  from  thence,  as  a 
diftinA  genus,  by  l’Heritier,  who  called  it  Broujfonetia,  in 
honour  of  his  friend  P.  M.  Auguftus  BroulTonet,  M.D.  an 
excellent  botanift  and  ichthyologift,  who  firft  introduced 
this  valuable  tree  alive  into  the  French  gardens.  He  was 
alfo  one  of  the  moft  zealous  difciples  of  the  Linnaean  fchool 
in  that  country,  and  an  undifguifed  opponent  of  thofe,  who, 
from  envy  or  prejudice,  depreciated  the  merits  of  the  great 
naturalift  of  Sweden.  Hence  it  feems  that  Lamarck  was 
not  inclined  to  adopt  the  name  l’Heritier  had  propofed,  if 
he  was  aAually  acquainted  therewith,  and  he  retaliated  that 
fort  of  negleA  or  oppofition  which  he  had,  in  many  in- 
ltances,  received  from  his  rival.  Ventenat,  however,  and 
Willdenow,  have  reftored  Broujfonetia , which  has  every  claim 
to  preference,  and  it  is  adopted  in  this  cquntry,  where  the 
merits  and  amiable  charaAer  of  Dr  BroulTonet  are  well 
known  to  feverai,  who  have  fincerely  deplored  the  misfor- 
tunes which,  like  many  good  Frenchmen,  he  experienced 
under  Robefpierre.  and  his  fubfequent  untimely  death. 
One  of  our  predecelTors  has  pafTed  over  this  name  ; fee 
Brousosnetka,  as  it  is  very  erroneoufly  printed.  We 
beg  leave  here  to  aflert  its  juft  claims,  though  out  of  its 
alphabetical  place. 

Bkoussonetia.  I.’Herit.  MSS  — Venten.  Tabl.  v.  3. 
547  Andr.  Repof.  v 7.  488  Willd.  Sp.  PI  v.  4 (Pa- 
pyrius ; Lam.  Uluftr.  t.  762.  Poiret  in  Lam.  DiA.  v.  £.  3.) 
— Clafs  and  order,  Diacia  Tetrandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Scabridee, 
Linn.  Urticec,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Perianth  in  four  deep,  ovate,  con- 
cave fegments.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl- 
fhaped,  ereot,  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  oppofite  to  its 
fegments  ; anthers  oval,  of  two  cells. 

Female,  on  a feparate  plant,  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  tubu- 
lar, of  one  leaf,  with  four,  rarely  but  three,  fegments,  per- 
manent. Cor.  none.  Pijl.  Germen  fome  what  ftalked,  ovate, 
compreffed  ; ftyle  lateral,  awl-lhaped,  elongated,  perma- 
nent ; ftigma  iimple.  Peric.  none,  except  the  elongated, 
pulpy,  coloured,  forked,  club-ftiaped  receptacle,  on  which 
the  feed  is  elevated  as  on  a ttalk,  and  e:  clofed  between  its 
points.  Seed  folitary,  ovate,  partly  covered  by  the  forks 
of  its  pu*py  fupporter,  and  accompanied  by  the  capillary 
withered  ftyle.  Common  receptacle  globofe,  very  denfely 
covered  wit  h flowers  fpreading  every  way,  and  interfperfed 
briftly  permanent  feales. 

E(T.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  in  four  deep  fegments.  Corolla 
none. 

Female,  Calyx  tubular,  in  four  fegments.  Corolla  none. 
Style  one,  lateral.  Seed  folitary,  elevated  on  a pulpy,  club- 
fhaped,  forked  receptacle.  Common  receptacle  globofe, 
britlly. 

T.  B.  papyrifera.  Paper  Mulberry.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  488. 
(Morus  papyrifera;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1399.  M.  fativa,  foliis 
urticte  mortux,  cortice  papyrifera;  Kaempf.  Am.  Exot. 


471.  t.  472.) — Native  of  Japan;  probably  alfo  of  China, 
and  the  South  Sea  iflands.  At  leaft  it  is  cultivated  in  all 
thofe  countries.  It  appears  from  Miller  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  England  before  the  year  1759,  by  the  late  duke 
of  Northumberland.  Dr.  BroulTonet  faw  the  female  tree 
in  fruit  at  London,  and  poffibly,  as  Poiret  indicates,  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1782,  and  carried  it  with  him  to  Paris, 
where  the  male  only  had  previoufly  been  known,  and  confe- 
quently  no  fufpicion  could  have  arifen  of  its  not  being, 
as  Linnaeus  fuppofed,  a Morus,  though  dioecious.  (See 
Morus.)  It  there  bore  fruit,  which  it  continually  does  at 
Kew,  and  in  other  gardens,  being  quite  hardy,  and  bloflom- 
ing  all  fummer  long.  This  is  a deciduous  tree,  of  a mode- 
rate fize,  with  the  afpeA  of  a mulberry,  or  rather  of  fome 
arborefeent  Ur  tide.  Branches  alternate,  round,  downy, 
leafy  at  the  extremities.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  ovate 
or  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  acute,  ferrated,  deeply  lobed  and 
finuated  without  any  regularity,  fo  that  fcarcely  two  can  be 
found  precifely  alike  ; their  upper  fide  of  a dull  hoary  green, 
very  rough  with  minute  cartilaginous  tubercles ; the  under 
paler  and  downy,  with  numerous  veins.  Stipulas  in  pairs, 
ovate,  pointed,  downy.  Flowers  axillary,  ftalked ; the 
male  in  very  denfe,  cylindrical,  blunt,  drooping,  greyiih 
fpikes,  which  have  the  afpeA  of  catkins  ; female  on  a diftinA 
tree,  in  equally  denfe,  green,  globular  heads,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  As  the  fruit  advances,  numerous  fcarlet, 
juicy,  club  ihaped,  incurved  bodies  are  protruded,  in  every 
direAion,  in  whofe  fummits  the  feed  is  lodged.  Thefe  have 
a fweet  flavour,  but  are  not  of  confequence  fufficient  to 
render  the  fruit  an  objeA  of  cultivation,  though  it  is  not 
deftitute  of  beauty. 

The  chief  importance  of  this  tree,  confifts  in  the  ufes 
made  of  its  bark.  The  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Sea  iflands,  in  their  primeval  fimplicity,  was  almoft 
entirely  prepared  from  it,  feverai  layers  of  the  bark  being 
laid  over  each  other,  and  incorporated  by  beating,  aided 
with  fome  flight  cement ; and  fo  elegantly  coloured  with 
the  natural  produAions  of  the  country,  as  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  our  moft  intelligent  voyagers.  Kaempfer  gives 
a particular  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  Japanefe 
paper  from  this  bark.  For  this  purpofe  the  tranches  of 
the  prefent  year,  after  the  leaves  are  fallen,  in  December, 
are  chofen,  and  being  cut  into  pieces  about  a yard  long,  are 
boiled,  till  the  bark  fhrinks,  and  is  eafily  feparable  from  the 
wood,  which  is  then  thrown  away.  The  bark  being  dried, 
is  preferved  till  it  is  wanted.  In  order  to  make  paper,  it  is 
foaked  for  three  or  four  hours  in  water,  after  which  the  ex- 
ternal flein,  and  the  green  internal  coat,  are  feraped  off.  At 
the  fame  time  the  ftronger  and  firmer  pieces  are  feleAed,  the 
produce  of  the  youngeft  fhoots  being  of  an  inferior  quality. 
If  any  very  old  portions  prefent  themfelves,  they  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  rejeAed  as  too  coarfe.  All  knotty  parts, 
and  every  thing  which  might  impair  the  beauty  of  the  paper, 
is  alfo  removed.  The  chofen  bark  is  boiled  ifl  a lixivium, 
till  its  downy  fibres  can  be  feparated  by  a touch  of  the 
finger.  The  pulp  fo  produced  is  then  agitated  in  water, 
till  it  refembles  tufts  of  tow.  If  not  fufficiently  boiled, 
the  paper  will  be  coarfe,  though  ftrong ; if  too  much,  it 
will  be  white  indeed,  but  deficient  in  ftrength  and  folidity. 
Upon  the  various  degrees  and  modes  of  wafhing  the  pulp, 
much  alfo  depends,  as  to  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the 
paper.  Mucilage  obtained  from  boiling  rice,  or  from  a 
root  called  Oreni,  Kaempf.  474,  one  of  the  mallow  tribe,  is 
afterwards  added  to  the  pulp.  The  paper  is  finiftied  much 
after  the  European  mode,  except  that  ttalks  of  rufties  are 
ufed  in  (lead  of  brafs  wires.  See  Paper. 

PAPYRUS.  See  Cyperus. 
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PAQUASHE  Lake,  in  Geography , a lake  of  North 
America.  N.  lat.  50  48'.  W.  long.  930  30'. 

PAQUILIGASTA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Tucuman ; 40  miles  S.S.W.  of  S.  Miguel  de 
Tucuman. 

PAR,  a term  of  nobility.  See  Peer. 

Par,  Catherine,  in  Biography,  tixthwife  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  daughter  of  fir  Thomas  Par,  and  received,  according 
to  the  cullom  of  the  age,  a learned  education.  She  was 
known  to  be  friendly  to  the  reformation,  and  on  that  ac- 
count bilhop  Gardiner,  and  others,  whofe  zeal  and  bigotry 
were  ever  difplayed  againft  the  reformers,  endeavoured  to 
effeft  her  ruin,  but  by  her  prudence  Ihe  preferved  the  king’s 
favour  till  his  death.  In  the  year  1544  Ihe  was  fo  much  in 
the  confidence  of  her  royal  fpoufe,  that  he  made  her  regent 
while  he  went  with  a great  army  into  France.  After  this 
Ihe  had  a narrow  efcape  from  impeachment,  of  which  Mr. 
Hume  has  given  an  interefting  account.  Immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  monarch  Ihe  married  lord  Seymour : the 
ceremony  was,  indeed,  performed  with  fo  much  hade,  that 
the  hiftorian  already  quoted,  fays,  “ had  Ihe  foon  proved 
pregnant,  it  might  have  been  doubtful  to  which  hulband  the 
child  belonged.”  She  waS  extremely  ill-treated  by  this 
fecond  hulband,  which  fo  much  affe&ed  her,  that  Ihe  died  in 
child-bed  in  the  year  after  her  marriage.  Hume,  vol.  iv. 
Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 

Par  of  Exchange.  This  fubjeft,  which  is  fo  very  fami- 
liar in  the  mouths  of  commercial  men,  yet  fo  little  under- 
ftood,  has  been  already  incidentally  noticed  under  the  article 
Exchange  ; but  as  what  was  faid  of  it  there  refers  more  to 
its  pra&ical  nature,  than  to  the  general  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded,  and  by  a knowledge  of  which  alone  it  can  be 
fatisfaftorily  and  fully  afcertained,  we  Ihall  enter  more  regu- 
larly and  fyftematically  into  the  difcuffion  of  it  in  this  article. 
Moft  of  the  difficulties,  and  much  of  the  obfcurity,  which 
encompafs  that  part  of  the  fcience  of  political  economy, 
which  relates  to  the  commerce  between  nations,  would  be 
removed,  if  we  were  to  confider  this  commerce  as  exa&ly 
the  fame  in  its  nature,  operations  and  effe&s,  as  the  trade 
that  is  carried  on  between  different  parts  of  the  fame  king- 
dom, or  even  between  two  individuals  : by  bringing  the 
fubjeft  thus  within  a narrower  compafs,  and  placing  it  in  a 
point  of  view  more  familiar  and  more  within  the  reach  of 
our  obfervation  and  experience,  we  (hould  be  enabled  to 
examine  it  more  attentively,  and  to  render  ourfelves  ac- 
quainted with  it  more  accurately,  not  only  in  its  general 
principles,  but  in  its  minute  and  complicated  details.  Thefe 
remarks  will  apply  with  peculiar  force  and  propriety  to  the 
fubjeft  which  we  are  about  to  difcufs : in  entering  upon  it, 
if  we  take  our  illuftrations  and  examples,  not  from  what 
paffes  in  the  commercial  intercourfc  of  two  diftincl  nations, 
the  denomination  and  value  of  whofe  currency  differs,  but 
from  what  occurs  in  the  commercial  tranfadlions  that  are 
carried  on  Setween  different  parts  of  the  fame  kingdom, 
we  Ihall  clear  the  way  fo  completely,  as  to  be  enabled  to 
proceed  without  impediment,  confufion,  or  difficulty. 

Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the  commercial  intercourfe 
between  London  and  York  ; and  fuppofe  that  in  the  former 
city,  there  are  merchants  who  owe  to  their  correfpondents  in 
London  the  fum  of  2000/,  and  merchants  who  have  demands 
on  their  correfpondents  in  London  to  the  fame  amount. 
The  obvious  and  natural  mooe  of  fettling  thefe  claims, 
would  be  for  the  merchants  who  have  money  to  pay  in  Lop- 
don,  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  merchants  who  have  money  to 
receive  in  London:  by  this  mode  the  York  merchants,  fo  far 
as  they  alone  were  concerned,  would  have  their  bufmefs  fet- 
tled ; but  there  would  yet  remain  to  be  arranged  the  pecu- 


niary bufinefs  of  the  London  merchants,  who  either  were  in- 
debted to  theYork  merchants,  or  had  money  to  receive  from 
them : the  mode  of  adjufting  their  bulinefs  would  be  equally 
obvious  and  natural.  The  York  merchant  who  had  received 
the  2000/.  from  his  brother  merchant  in  the  fame  city,  as  a 
fettlement  of  the  debt  to  that  amount  due  to  him  in  Lon- 
don, would  in  return  give  him  an  order  for  that  fum  on 
the  London  merchant  his  debtor  ; which  order,  tranfmitted 
to  London,  would  ferve  to  difcharge  the  debt  that  the 
York  merchant  owed  in  the  capital.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive 
what  trouble  and  expence  are  faved  by  this  arrangement : 
were  it  not  adopted,  the  York  merchant  who  owed  2000/.  in 
London,  muff  have  been  at  the  expence  of  tranfmitting  this 
fum  to  London  ; and  a fimilar  expence  mull  have  been  in- 
curred by  the  other  York  merchant,  or  by  his  debtor  in 
London,  in  tranfmitting  the  2000 7.  from  London  to  York. 
When  the  general  plan  of  adjufting  the  debts  in  this  mode 
was  once  arranged,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
it  into  execution,  as  the  currency  in  York  ar.-d  London  were 
exa&ly  the  fame ; but  the  cafe,  in  this  refpeft,  would  be 
altered,  if  Dublin  and  London  were  concerned,  inftead  of 
York  and  London.  The  currencies  of  England  and  Ire- 
land differ  in  real  value,  though  they  are  exaftly  the  fame  in 
denomination.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  a merchant  in 
London  owes  2000/.  in  Dublin,  and  another  merchant  has 
2000/.  to  receive  in  London.  They  would  refpe&ively  fave 
the  freight  and 'infurance  of  this  fum,  if  in  London  they 
could  adjnft  what  they  have  refpedlively  to  receive  or  pay  in 
Dublin  : had  the  currencies  of  Ireland  and  England  been 
exaftly  the  fame  in  real  value,  as  they  are  in  denominative 
value,  there  could  not  be  the  flighted  difficulty  in  making 
this  arrangement ; but  as  there  is  a difference  in  the  real 
value  of  the  currencies  of  thefe  two  countries,  this  difference 
mull  be  fatisfadlorily  and  exa&ly  afcertained  before  any  ar- 
rangement can  take  place.  When  this  difference  in  the  real 
value  is  determined,  the  par  of  exchange  is  faid  to  be  fixed; 
or  in  other  words,  the  fums  in  the  currencies  of  the  two 
countries,  which  contain  exa£lly  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  are  afcertained.  In  the  cafe  we  are  now 
fuppofing,  viz.  that  between  England  and  Ireland,  the  cur- 
rency of  the  latter  country  is  about  eight  per  cent,  worfe  than 
the  currency  of  England  ; or  in  other  words,  che  denomi- 
native value  of  the  currency  of  the  two  countries  being  the 
fame,  there  is  about  eight  per  cent,  lofs  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  coins  of  Ireland  of  the  fame  denomination  as 
thofe  of  England : a debt  of  2000/.  in  Ireland,  therefore, 
could  be  difcharged  for  eight  per  cent,  lefs  of  real  value,  than 
the  fame  nominal  debt  could  be  difcharged  for  in  England  : 
on  this  account  the  Englifh  merchant,  who  owes  this  fum 
in  Ireland,  and  who  wifhes  to  difcharge  his  debt  by  paying 
a fum  of  money  to  the  other  Englilh  merchant,  who  has 
owing  to  him  2000/.  in  Ireland,  will  only  pay  to  the  latter 
2000/.  minus  eight  per  cent. ; and  the  latter,  if  he  receive* 
this  fum,  will  receive  the  full  amount  of  his  debt.  It  may 
perhaps  be  thought  that  the  latter  will  rcfufe  to  accede  to 
this  mode  of  fettling  his  debt : but  a little  reflection  will 
convince  us  that  in  this,  as  in  the  former  cafe  between  York 
and  London,  both  merchants  are  accommodated  in  an  equal 
degree  by  this  arrangement ; for  let  us  fee  how  they  mull 
proceed,  if  they  did  not  accede  to  it.  The  merchant  who 
owed  the  2000/.  in  Ireland  would  be  obliged  to  tranfmit 
there  as  much  bullion  as  would  be  equal  in  value  to  2000 1. 
Irtlh  currency  ; and  the  merchant,  who  had  money  to  that 
amount  to  receive  from  Ireland,  could  get  from  that  country 
only  as  much  bullion,  as  that  fum  of  Irilh  currency  would 
purchafet  hence,  as  the  expence  of  freight,  infurance,  &c. 
would  be  the  fame  in  each  cafe,  it  would  evidently  be  for 

their 


PAR  OF  EXCHANGE. 


their  mutual  advantage  to  fettle  their  debts  and  payments  in 
the  manner  which  has  been  defcribed. 

The  general  rules,  therefore,  in  fixing  the  par  of  exchange 
between  any  two  countries,  is  by  afcertaining  the  real  value 
of  the  coin  of  thefe  countries  : if  the  fame  quantity  of  gold 
or  filver  is  contained  in  two  coins  of  two  countries, 
thefe  coins  are  equal  in  value  to  each  other ; if  there  is  more 
gold  or  filver  contained  in  the  coin  of  one  country,  than  in 
the  coin  compared  with  it  of  the  other  country,  the  values 
are  not  equal,  but  proportional : and  thefe  proportions  can 
always  be  accurately  expreffed  by  the  fmaller  coins,  of 
which  the  larger  ones  that  are  compared  are  compofed. 
Thus,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  ruble  of  Rufiia,  and  the  half- 
crown  piece  of  Britain,  contain  exactly  the  fame  quantity  of 
filver  of  the  fame  finenefs  : then  the  par  of  exchange  be- 
tween Britain  and  Rufiia  will  be  the  ruble  and  the  half  crown 
piece  but  as  theintrinfic  value  of  either  or  both  of  them  may 
be  changed,  though  their  denominations  remain  the  fame,  the 
par  is  more  commonly  expreffed  by  the  fmaller  coins  which 
form  them,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  half-crown,  by  the  pence 
which  compofe- it : and  the  par  of  exchange  between 
England  and  Rullia,  is  faid  to  be,  when  the  ruble  of  the 
latter  country  is  at  thirty  pence.  Again,  let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  crown  piece  of  Great  Britain  and  the  dollar  of 
Spain  are  compared,  and  that  it  is  found  that  the  former 
contains  more  filver  of  the  fame  purity  than  the  latter  : the 
difference  can  eafily  be  afcertained,  and  as  the  crown  piece 
is  divided  into,  or  compofed  of,  fmaller  coins,  this  difference, 
when  afcertained,  can  as  eafily  be  expreffed.  The  crown 
piece  is  equal  to  fixty  pence  : the  dollar,  we  fhall  fuppofe, 
contains  one-tenth  lefs  filver  than  the  crown  piece ; if  the 
par  between  Spain  and  England,  therefore,  is  meafured  by 
a reference  to  thefe  two  coins,  it  will  be  expreffed,  by  Hating 
it  at  four  (hillings  and  fixpence  Britifh  for  the  Spanijh 
dollar.  The  advantage,  and  even  necefiity,  of  fuppofing 
the  coins  thus  compared  divided  into  their  component 
parts,  will  be  further  illuftrated  when  we  come  to  confider 
the  circumftances  that  affeft  the  real  or  nominal  par  of 
exchange. 

It  may  feem  fuperfluous  to  enquire  upon  what  principle 
equal  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  are  fuppofed  to  be 
of  equal  value  in  different  countries ; yet  this  requires  in- 
veftigation.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  a merchant  of  London, 
who  owes  2000 /.  in  Dublin,  is  not  able  to  obtain  a bill  on 
that  city,  and  has  no  other  mode  of  difcKarging  his  debt 
but  by  tranfmitting  the  money.  Let  us  farther  fuppofe, 
that  for  this  purpofe  he  cannot  tranfmit  Englilh  money  to 
Ireland  : how  is  he  to  proceed  ? The  only  mode  he  can 
adopt,  is  to  purchafe  in  London  as  much  bullion  as  will  fell 
for,  or  may  be  coined  into,  2000/.  in  Dublin  ; he  cannot  dif- 
eharge his  debt  by  the  mere  bullion  he  tranfmits ; could  he 
do  this  in  all  cafes,  the  principle,  that  equal  weights  of 
bullion  were  always  of  equal  value  in  all  countries,  would 
be  without  exception,  and  would  be  a fundamental  principle, 
beyond  which  we  could  not  proceed  in  illuftvating  the  doc- 
trine of  the  par  of-  exchange.  But  if  cafes  may  occur,  in 
which  the  bullion  and  the  mint  value  of  the  precious  metals 
differ,  then,  in  thefe  cafes,  we  muff  look  beyond  this  prin- 
ciple, for  a principle  more  fteady  on  which  to  ground  the 
doArine  of  the  par  of  exchange.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the 
merchant  who  owes  2000/.  in  Dublin,  being  perfeftly  well 
acquainted  with  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  con- 
tained in  this  fum  of  Irifh  currency,  purchafes  that  quan- 
tity in  London,  and  tranfmits  it  to  Dublin  : in  the  mean 
time,  a difference  has  taken  place  in  this  city,  between  the 
bullion  and  the  mint  value  of  the  precious  metals  ; the  bul- 
lion value  has  fallen,  fo  that  the  quantity  of  bullion  tranf- 
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mitted  will  not  fell  for  2000/.  Irifh  currency.  In  this  cafe 
we  perceive,  that  by  fixing  the  par  merely  by  a reference  to 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  coins  of  any  two 
countries,  we  fhould  fix  it  inaccurately ; it  may,  indeed,  be 
alleged,  that  the  bullion  and  mint  value  of  the  metals  can 
never  differ  much,  nor  for  a long  continuance  ; but  as  they 
may,  and  do  differ,  though  to  ever  fo  trifling  an  amount, 
and  for  ever  fo  fhort  a time,  we  muff  correA  the  principle 
on  which  the  par  of  exchange  is  fixed  : thus  corre&ed,  it 
will  la  id  thus  ; — the  par  of  exchange  muff  beeflimated,  not 
by  a comparifon  between  the  quantities  of  bullion  contained 
in  the  coins  of  any  two  countries,  but  by  a comparifon  be- 
tween the  quantities  of  bullion  which  thefe  coins  will  pur- 
chafe : this  is  the  accurate  principle  j but  as  in  moll  cafes 
the  bullion  and  mint  value  are  equal ; and  as,  where  an  in- 
equality does  exift,  it  is  very  trifling,  and  continues  but  for 
a very  fhort  period,  the  ufual  manner  of  computing  the  par 
of  exchange  is,  in  moft  inftances,  fufficiently  juft  and 
accurate. 

It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  comparifon  of  the 
coins  of  different  countries  has  not  been  made  with  all  that 
fkill  and  attention  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  upon 
it : indeed  the  par  feems  to  have  been  fixed  at  a time  when 
the  art  of  affaying  metals  and  determining  their  pofitive  and 
relative  purity  was  comparatively  but  little  known. 

But  the  loofe  and  inaccurate  mode  in.  which  the  par  of 
exchange  has  been  fixed,  as  well  as  the  unfour.dnefs  of  the 
principle,  which  would  infer  an  equality  of  value  in  the  coins  of 
two  countries  from  the  circumftance  of  their  containing  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  will  be  further  con- 
firmed and  illuftrated  by  a reference  to  the  coinage  of  France 
before  the  revolution.  At  that  time  a duty,  or  feignorage  of 
eight  per  cent,  was  paid  on  ail  bullion  brought  to  the  mint 
for  the  purpofe  of  being  coined.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  a 
Louis  d’or,  and  an  Englifh  guinea,  contained  each' the  fame 
quantity  of  gold,  of  the  fame  purity,  and  that  that  quantity 
was  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  according  to  the  principle  that  we 
are  examining,  the  exchange  between  England  and  France 
would  be  faid  to  be  at  par,  when  a guinea  in  London  pur- 
chafed  a bill  on  Paris  for  one  Louis  d’or,  fince,  in  this  cafe, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gold  in  London  purchafed  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gold  in 
Paris.  But  a little  reflection  will  ferve  to  convince  us, 
that  when  a guinea  in  London  purchafed  a bill  for  a 
Louis  in  Paris,  the  exchange,  in  Head  of  being  at  par,  was 
in  fadt  favourable  to  England  eight  per  cent. : for,  let  us 
fuppofe  that  the  merchant  who  had  to  pay  the  Louis  in 
Paris  could  not  obtain  a bill  in  London,  but  was  obliged  to 
fend  bullion  to  Paris  to  difeharge  his  debt ; how  much  bul- 
lion mult  he  fend  for  that  purpofe  ? if  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  gold  would  ferve  to  difeharge  his  debt ; then,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  he  procured  a bill,  and  paid  for  it  only  a 
guinea,  or  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  the  exchange 
would  be  at  par ; but  he  would  find,  if  he  fent  only  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gold  to  Paris,  that  it  would  not  dif- 
eharge his  debt  of  a Louis.  .When  his  gold  is  brought  to 
Paris,  it  muft  either  be  coined,  or  fold,  before  the  debt  can 
be  difeharged  : if  it  is  taken  to  the  mint,  eighty  cent. 
will  be  kept  to  pay  the  expences  of  coinage  ; confequently, 
when  converted  into  money,  it  will  not  difeharge  his  debt 
by  eight  per  cent.  : if  the  gold  is  fold,  it  will  not  procure 
a Louis,  or  a coin  of  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  fame 
metal,  by  eight  per  cent.  ; for  no  perfon  will  give  the  fame 
weight  of  coined  gold  for  uncoined  gold,  when  the  coinage 
coft  eight  per  cent.  The  merchant  m London,  therefore, 
who  has  a Louis  to  pay  in  Paris,  muft  pay  for  a bill  to  that 
amount  the  quantity  of  bullion  contained  in  a Louis,  and 
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eight  per  cent,  more ; or,  in  other  words,  he  muft  pay  a 
guinea,  and  eight  per  cent,  more ; and  by  purchafing  a 
bill  on  Paris  at  this  rate,  he  lofes  nothing,  nor  does  the 
perfon  who  fells  the  bill  gain  any  thing  by  the  tranfac- 
tion ; for  let  us  fuppofe  that  he  can  find  no  merchant  to 
take  his  bill,  but  is  obliged  to  get  the  money  due  *o  him 
in  Paris,  or  in  the  belt  manner  he  is  able : with  the 
Louis  due  to  him  there,  he  purchafes  bullion ; and  as 
coined  gold  is  eight  per  cent,  more  valuable  in  Paris  than 
uncoined,  he  gets  for  his  Louis,  (all  along  fuppofed  to 
weigh  an  ounce,)  an  ounce  and  one-eighth  of  uncoined  gold, 
which,  when  brought  to  England  and  taken  to  the  mint, 
will  procure  him  a guinea,  and  one-eighth  per  cent.  On  the 
fuppofitions,  therefore,  which  we  have  proceeded  upon, 
that  a guinea  and  a Louis  contained  the  fame  quantity  of 
gold,  and  that  the  duty  on  coinage  in  France  was  eight  per 
cent.,  the  par  of  exchange  between  England  and  France  would 
sot  be  a guinea  for  a Louis,  but  a guinea  and  one-eighth 
per  cent,  for  a Louis ; or,  in  other  words,  a bill  for  an 
ounce  of  coined  gold  in  Paris,  would  be  worth  in  London 
an  ounce  of  gold,  and  one-eighth  per  cent.  Hence  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  par  of  exchange  ought  not  to  be  fixed  by 
a reference  merely  to  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
contained  in  the  coins  of  two  countries ; and  that  the  ex- 
change between  any  two  countries  is  aftually  at  par,  when 
no  more  is  paid  for  a bill  on  one  of  thefe  countries,  than 
would  be  necelTary  to  procure  the  bullion  that  could  be 
fold  for,  or  coined  into  the  fum  expreffed  in  the  bill,  though 
the  fum  paid,  and  the  bullion  it  could  procure,  were  really 
greater  than  the  fum  expreffed  in  the  bill. 

There  is  yet  another  cafe,  which  will  require  to  be  con- 
fidered,  before  we  proceed  to  Hate  and  examine  thofe  cir- 
cumftance8  which  affeft  the  nominal  and  real  par  of  ex- 
change. The  currency  of  almoft  all  countries  confift6  of 
two  different  kinds  of  metals,  gold  and  filver,  (for  copper, 
though  forming  part  of  the  currency,  need  not  enter  into 
our  inveftigation.)  The  gold  and  filver  currency  of  all  coun- 
tries is  fixed  by  the  proportionate  value  of  thefe  two  metals  : 
let  us  fuppofe  the  proportional  value  of  gold  and  filver  to 
be  as  i to  ij,  i.  e.  that  one  ounce  of  gold  is  worth  fifteen 
ounces  of  filver.  There  may  be  fome  little  difference  in 
this  proportionate  value  in  different  countries ; but  the  great 
bullion  market  of  the  world  keeps  it  nearly  the  fame,  and 
generally  pretty  fteady.  What  would  be  the  effeft  on  the 
par  of  exchange,  on  the  fuppofition,  that  in  one  of  two 
countries  which  trade  with  each  other,  the  proportionate 
value  changed  ; let  us  fuppofe,  for  in  fiance,  that  in  England 
the  proportionate  value  continued  as  Hated  above,  i to  1 5, 
while  in  France  filver  became  fo  much  more  abundant,  that 
the  proportionate  value  was  1 to  16.  Would  the  par  of 
exchange  be  affefted  by  this  circumfiance  ? and  if  it  were 
affefted,  in  what  mode,  and  to  what  extent  would  it  be 
affefted  ? In  the  cafe  fuppofed,  the  price  of  filver  would 
fall  in  France  while  it  continued  Heady  in  England  ; or,  in 
other  words,  if  we  fuppofe  no  duty  on  coinage  to  exiH  in 
either  of  thefe  countries,  the  bullion  price  of  filver  in 
France  would  fall  below  its  mint  price,  and  filver  bullion 
would  exchange  for  lefs  gold  bullion  than  it  did  before  ; 
but  the  proportionate  value  between  coined  gold  and  filver 
would  remain  the  fame.  It  might,  at  firfi  fight,  appear,  that 
a merchant  in  London,  who  had  a debt  to  discharge  in  Paris, 
would  be  benefited  by  this  circumfiance  ; as,  it  may  be 
faid,  he  might  tranfmit  gold  bullion,  which,  in  Paris,  would 
command  a larger  quantity  of  filver  than  formerly  : un- 
doubtedly this  would  be  the  cafe,  for  every  ounce  of  gold 
tranfmitted  to  Paris,  he  would  get  fixteen  ounces  of  filver 
intlead  of  fifteen,  as  formerly  ; and  if  his  objeft  were  to  bring 


this- filver  to  England,  and  there  exchange  it  for  gold,  he 
would  profit  by  the  alteration  in  the  proportionate  value  of 
the  two  metals,  fince  in  England  he  would  obtain  an  ounce 
of  gold  for  fifteen  ounces  of  filver,  and  thus  have  a profit 
of  one  ounce  of  filver  in  the  tranfaftion  ; but  in  the  cafe 
here  fuppofed,  that  he  has  a debt  to  difeharge  in  Paris,  he 
would  not  be  benefited  by  the  alteration  in  the  proportionate 
value  of  the  two  metal?,  unlefs  he  took  the  fixteen  ounces  of 
filver  to  the  mint,  for  if  he  fold  the  filver  bullion,  he  would 
get  as  much  lefs  for  it  as  its  value  had  fallen  in  proportion 
to  gold  : if,  however,  he  took  fixteen  ounces,  inffead  of 
fifteen,  to  the  mint,  it  is  obvious  that  he  would  get  more 
filver  coin,  and  confequently  that  his  ounce  of’gold,  by  this 
variation  in  the  proportionate  value  of  the  two  metal?,  would 
enable  him  to  difeharge  his  debt  on  eafier  terms,  provided  it 
co/uld  be  difeharged  in  filver.  But  if  the  amount  of  the 
debt  were  very  great,  payment  of  it  in  filver  could  not  legally 
be  enforced.  This  circumfiance,  joined  to  the  confideration 
that  the  proportionate  value  of  the  gold  and  filver  currency 
of  any  country  mufi  always  be  kept  as  nearly  as  poffible  the 
fame  as  the  proportionate  value  of  gold  and  filver  bullion  in 
that  country,  will  always  prevent  the  par  of  exchange  being 
much,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  affefted  by  a change  in  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  filver  in  any  two  countries.  On 
the  contrary  fuppofition,  that  gold  falls  and  filver  rifes,  fo 
that,  for  in  fiance,  one  ounce  of  the  former  metal  is  worth 
only  fourteen  ounces  of  the  latter,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
comparatively  greater  expence  of  the  freight  of  filver  will 
prevent  a merchant  from  taking  advantage  of  this  circum- 
fiance, and  confequently  will  keep  it  from  having  any  material 
influence  on  the  exchange. 

In  treating  on  this  fubjeft,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  diftinguifh  accurately  and  clearly  between  the  nominal 
and  the  real  par  of  exchange  : they  are  often  confounded 
both  in  theoretical  and  praftical  writings.  The  caufe  of 
this  ccnfulion  will  be  beft  explained  by  a confideration  of 
the  circumftances  that  affeft  the  nominal  par  of  exchange 
as  feparate  and  diftinft  from  thofe  circumftances  which 
affeft  the  real  par  of  exchange.  The  moil  obvious  circum- 
fiance that  has  influence  on  the  nominal  par  of  exchange,  is 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  a country,  or  a diminu- 
tion of  its  real  and  intrinfic  value ; as  the  denomination  of 
the  currency  continues  the  fame,  though  its  real  and  intrinfic 
value  is  leffened,  the  par  of  exchange  will  alfo  continue  the 
fame.  Thus,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  when  the  par  between 
Ruflia  and  England  was  fixed,  the  ruble  of  the  former 
country,  and  the  half-crown  of  the  latter  country,  each  con- 
tained exaftly  the  fame  quantity  of  filver,  cf  the  fame  purity, 
and  that  that  quantity  was  half  an  ounce.  When,  therefore, 
a ruble,  exchanged  for  half  a crown,  the  exchange  was  at 
par  : let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  the  ruble  cf  Ruflia,  though 
fiill  retaining  that  denomination,  no  longer  contains  half  an 
ounce  of  filver,  but  only  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  that  metal. 
In  this  cafe  it  will  not  exchange  for  half  a crown,  or  thirty 
pence,  but  only  for  half  that  fum,  or  fifteen  pence  ; but  the 
par  between  the  two  countries  being  fiill  confidered  as  fixed 
at  thirty  pence  the  ruble,  the  rate  of  exchange  will  appear 
to  be  very  much  again!!  Ruflia,  when  the  ruble  is  quoted 
as  only  worth  fifteen  pence,  whereas,  in  faft,  when  the  ruble 
will  purchafe  a bill  on  England  for  fifteen  pence,  it  pur- 
chafes its  full  value  : all  this  is  very  clear  and  obvious  ; but 
the  mode  in  which  this  difference  in  the  power  of  the  ruble 
over  Britifh  currency  takes  place,  requires  fome  illull ration ; 
and  this  lllufiration  will  confirm  the  pofition  we  laid 
down,  that  in  confidering  the  par  of  exchange  between  the 
two  countries,  we  ought  to'  look  beyond  the  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals  contained  in  the  coins  of  thefe  countries 
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to  the  power  of  the  metals  over  thefe  coins,  when  fold  for 
them.  Inftead  of  fuppofing  that  the  ruble  was  all  at  once 
lowered  fo  much,  as  to  contain  only  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  filver,  inftead  of  half  an  ounce,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  filver  contained  in  this  coin 
was  very  trifling,  and  did  not  produce  a correfpondent  rife 
in  the  nominal  price  of  filver  or  bullion  ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  a ruble,  though  lefs  by  one,  two,  or  three  per  cent. 
than  half  an  ounce  of  filver,  ftill  would  purchafe  half  an 
o»nce  of  filver  bullion.  In  this  cafe,  would  the  nominal  par 
of  exchange  between  England  and  Rulfia  be  changed  ? 
We  apprehend  not ; and  for  this  reafon,  if  a merchant  in 
London,  who  wifhed  to  purchafe  a bill  on  Peterfburg,  re- 
fufed  to  give  at  the  rate  of  half  a crown  a ruble,  on  the 
ground  that  the  ruble  no  longer  contained  the  fame  quantity 
of  filver  as  half  a crown,  that  is,  half  an  ounce,  and  not  being 
able  to  obtain  the  bill  on  lower  terms,  determined  to 
tranfmit  bullion,  he  would  foon  be  convinced,  that  to  dif- 
charge his  debt,  he  muft  pay  as  much  as  if  he  had  bought 
the  bill  at  the  rate  of  half  a crown  the  ruble  ; for,  on  the 
fuppofition  made,  that  the  nominal  price  of  filver  in  Peterf- 
burg  had  not  rifen  in  proportion  to  the  debafement  of  the 
ruble,  but  that  this  coin,  though  containing  one,  two,  or 
three  per  cent,  lefs  filver,  ftill  purchafed  as  much  filver  bullion, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  tranfmit  as  many  half  ounces  of 
filver  as  he  had  rubles  to  pay,  and  confequently  it  would  have 
been  more  advantageous  for  him  to  have  purchafed  the  bill 
on  Peterfburg,  at  the  rate  of  half  a ero>vn  the  ruble. 

Thus,  we  perceive,  that  unlefs  the  power  of  the  coin  of 
any  country  over  bullion  is  dimini(h£d,  the  mere  circum- 
ltance  of  the  diminution  of  the  intrinfic  value  of  that  coin 
will  not  affe£  its  exchangeable  value,  with  the  unaltered 
coin  of  another  country,  for  fo  long  as  it  can  purchafe  the 
fame  quantity  of  bullion  as  formerly,  it  will  exchange  on 
equal  terms  with  the  fame  foreign  coin  as  formerly.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  obje&ed,  that  the  coined  precious  metals 
will  always  purchafe,  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  uncoined  metal,  which  they  refpe&ively  con- 
tain ; and  confequently,  if  they  contain  lefs  than  formerly, 
they  will  purchafe  lefs  than  formerly  : but  this,  though  un- 
doubtedly true  in  general,  is  not  true  univerfally.  Where 
confidence  and  credit  are  great  in  any  country,  and  where 
the  coin  has  its  intrinfic  value  (lowly  and  gradually  dimi- 
ni(hed,  merely  by  the  circumftance  of  its  being  worn,  the 
nominal  value  of  bullion  will  not  always  correfpond 
with  the  aftual  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  coin.  In- 
deed, fetting  afide  the  confideration  of  confidence  and 
credit,  there  is  a great  difference  between  coin  worn  by  ufe, 
and  coin  reduced  in  the  fame  degree,  when  it  firft  comes 
from  the  mint : in  the  latter  cafe,  no  perfon  in  poffeflion  of 
bullion  will  fell  it  for  the  fame  nujnber  of  coined  pieces  of 
gold  or  filver,  as  he  did  before  their  debafement,  becaufe, 
by  taking  his  bullion  to  the  mint,  he  can  get  a greater 
number  of  coined  pieces  out  of  it ; he  will,  therefore,  no 
longer  fell  his  filver  at  five  (hillings  per  ounce,  if  thefe  five 
(hillings  contain  only  half  an  ounce  of  filver,  becaufe  at  the 
mint  he  can  get  his  ounce  of  filver  coined  into  ten  (hillings  ; 
this  price,  therefore,  he  will  a(k  for  his  filver  per  ounce  ; and, 
as  has  been  often  remarked,  if  the  price  of  bullion  rifes  in 
nominal  value,  th.-  nominal  rate  of  exchange  will  rife  in  the 
fame  proportion  ; fo  that  a foreign  coin,  containing  an  ounce 
of  filver,  wiH  exchange  for  ten  (hillings,  inftead  of  five,  and 
thus  the  exchange  will  appear  to  be  unfavourable,  when,  in 
fa&,  it  is  not  (o,  no  more  being  given  for  the  foreign  coin 
than  would  be  neceflary  to  purchafe  the  filver  that  would 
fell  for  it  But  it  is  different,  when  the  coin  of  a country 
has  undergone  a (low  and  gradual  diminution  by  wear  ; 


in  this  cafe,  if  the  bullion  merchant  refufes  to  fell  his  bullion 
at  the  old  price,  what  alternative  has  he  : he  refufes,  for  in- 
ftance,  to  take  five  worn  (hillings  for  an  ounce  of  filver : but 
if  he  carries  his  ounce  of  filver  to  the  mint,  he  gets  from  it, 
when  coined,  only  five  (hillings,  which,  in  the  purchafe  of 
commodities,  are  of  no  more  value  than  the  five  worn  (hil- 
lings that  he  refufed  for  his  ounce  of  bullion.  In  this  cafe, 
the  rate  of  exchange  cannot  be  even  nominally  altered  ; fince 
the  coin,  though  worn,  will  ftill  fell  for  as  much  bullion 
as  formerly,  and  confequently  a debt  to  be  paid  in  that  coin 
will  require  as  much  bullion  to  difcharge  it  as  formerly. 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  remarks  and  illuftrations 
entirely  to  thofe  cafes,  in  which  the  metallic  currency  of  a 
country  is  fuppofed  to  be  debafed  or  worn  ; we  (hall  now 
examine  what  effeft  on  the  par  of  exchange  will  be  produced 
by  a paper  currency.  So  long  as  this  paper  currency  is  not 
depreciated,  the  nominal  par  of  exchange  will  be  precifely 
the  fame  as  the  real  one  : this  pofition  will  eafily  be  made  out. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  as  formerly,  that  the  ruble  of  Ruffia  is  the 
par  of  the  half-crown  of  England  ; and  that  in  the  former 
country  a paper  currency  is  iffued,  and  that  paper  rubles  circu- 
late as  well  as  metallic  ones : fo  long  as  thefe  paper  rubles  are 
equivalent  to  the  metallic  ones,  fo  long  will  the  real  and  no- 
minal par  of  exchange  be  precifely  the  fame.  For,  as  we 
have  already  explained,  the  metallic  ruble  of  Ruffia  is  deemed 
the  par  of  the  half  crown  of  England,  not  (ftri&ly  fpeaking) 
becaufe  each  coin  contains  the  fame  quantity  of  filver  of  the 
fame  ftandard,  but  becaufe  the  one  coin  will  purchafe  as 
much  filver,  as  if  fold,  or  coined,  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
other  coin  ; while,  therefore,  the  paper  ruble  will  exchange 
for  the  filver  ruble,  it  muft  have  the  fame  command  over 
filver  bullion  as  the  filver  ruble,  and  confequently  muft  indi- 
rectly have  the  fame  command  over  the  half-crown  of  Eng- 
land. Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  the  paper  currency  of  Ruffia 
is  depreciated,  from  whatever  caufe : and  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  depreciation,  a paper  ruble  will  no  longer  ex- 
change for  a filver  ruble,  nor  purchafe  the  quantity  of  filver 
bullion  contained  in  a filver  ruble.  In  this  cafe  the  nominal 
par  of  exchange  will  no  longer  coincide  with  the  real  par  of 
exchange,  but  will  rife  above  it  in  the  fame  ratio  precifely  as 
the  paper  ruble  has  fallen  in  value  below  the  metallic  ruble : 
if  it  require  a paper  ruble,  and  one-tenth  of  a ruble,  to  pur- 
chafe the  filver  contained  in  a filver  ruble,  or  if  a filver  ruble, 
by  the  depreciation  of  paper  currency,  become  equivalent  to 
one  paper  ruble,  and  one-tenth  of  a paper  ruble,  then  the 
real  par  between  England  and  Ruffia  will  be  a half-crown  of 
the  former  country  for  a paper  ruble  and  one-tenth  of  a paper 
ruble  of  the  latter  country.  This  will  be  the  real  par  of  ex- 
change ; but  as  the  par  is  ftill  fuppofed  to  continue  as  it  was, 
that  is,  a half-crown  of  England  for  a ruble  of  Ruffia,  the 
exchange  will  appear  to  be  conformable  to  Ruffia,  when  in 
faft  it  is  at  par. 

From  thefe  remarks  and  illuftrations,  it  is  fufficienly  evi- 
dent, that  the  real  par  of  exchange  between  two  countries 
muft  be  afcertamed  by  the  following  procefs : the  objeft  of 
the  merchant  who  has  a debt  to  difcharge  in  a foreign  coun- 
try, is  to  pay  no  more,  in  his  own  country,  for  the  means  of 
difcharging  that  debt,  than  it  would  coft  him  to  effeft  it  in 
the  foreign  country.  If  he  were  obliged  to  pay  the  debt 
in  the  foreign  country,  he  muft  of  courfe  procure  the  coin 
of  that  country  ; and,  therefore,  for  the  purpofe  of  difcharg- 
ing it  in  his  own  country,  he  muft  confent  to  give  as  much 
as  would  be  neceflary  to  procure  the  fum  which  he  owes. 
If,  in  the  foreign  country,  the  precious  metals  in  bullion  and 
in  coin  are  exaftly  of  the  fame  value,  he  could  difcharge  his 
debt  there  by  tranfmitting  the  precife  quantity  of  bullion 
contained  in  the  fum  he  owed  ; but  if,  as  was  the  cafe  in 
G g i France 
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France  before  the  revolution,  the  precious  metals  in  bullion 
were  not  equivalent  to  the  precious  metals  when  coined,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  tranfmit  as  much  more  bullion  as  was 
neceffary  to  make  them  equivalent,  and  confequently,  if  in 
his  own  country  he  paid  no  more  than  the  price  of  this  bul- 
lion for  a bill  to  difcharge  his  foreign  debt,  he,  in  fact,  bought 
his  bill  at  par.  The  fame  general  llluttration  might  be  pur- 
fued  with  refpeft  to  a bill  bought  with  a depreciated  paper 
currency ; if  no  more  were  given  for  the  bill,  than  would 
have  been  fufficient  to  have  purchafed  the  bullion  necefTary 
to  difcharge  the  debt ; the  bill,  in  this  cafe,  was  bought  at 
par,  though  nominally  much  more  was  given  for  it. 

There  is  only  one  other  cafe,  in  which  the  nominal  and  real 
rate  of  exchange  can  differs  and  this  cafe  is  thus  explained 
by  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations  : we  fhall  give  his  expla- 
nation, and  then  offer  fome  remarks  on  it,  as  at  firft  fight 
the  faft  which  it  unfolds  may  feem  to  militate  againft  the 
doftrine  we  have  laid  down  on  this  fubjeft. 

“ In  fome  places,  as  at  Amlterdam,  Hamburgh,  Venice, 
&c.  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  what  they  call  bank 
money  ; while  in  others,  as  at  London,  Lifbon,  Antwerp, 
Leghorn,  &c.  they  are  paid  in  the  common  currency  of  the 
country.  What  is  called  bank  money  is  always  of  more  value 
than  the  fame  nominal  fum  of  common  currency.  A thoufand 
guilders,  of  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  for  example,  are  of  more 
value,  than  a thoufand  guilders  of  the  bank  of  Amfterdam  cur- 
rency. The  difference  between  them  is  called  the  agio  of  the 
bank,  which  at  Amfterdam  is  generally  about  five  per  cent. 
Suppofing  the  current  money  of  the  two  countries  equally  near 
to  the  ftandard  of  their  refpe&ive  mints,  and  that  the  one 
pays  foreign  bills  in  this  common  currency,  while  the  other 
pays  them  in  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the  computed 
exchange  may  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  bank 
money,  though  the  real  exchange  fhould  be  in  favour  of  that 
which  pays  in  current  money  ; for  the  fame  reafon  that  the 
computed  exchange  may  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in 
better  money,  or  in  money  nearer  to  its  own  ftandard,  though 
the  real  exchange  fhould  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in 
worfe.  The  computed  exchange  before  the  late  reformation 
of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  againft  London  with  Am- 
fterdam, Hamburgh,  Venice,  and,  I believe,  with  all  other 
places  which  pay  in  what  is  called  bank  money.  It  will  by 
no  means  follow,  however,  that  the  real  exchange  was  againft 
it.  Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  it  has  been  in  fa- 
vour of  London,  even  with  thofe  places.  The  computed 
exchange  has  generally  been  in  favour  of  London,  with 
Lifbon,  Antwerp,  Leghorn,  and  if  you  except  France, 

I believe  with  moft  other  parts  of  Eurooe  that  pay  in  com- 
mon currency,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  real  exchange 
was  fo  too.” 

The  caufe  of  this  difference  between  bank  money  and  the 
common  currency  of  Amfterdam,  &c.  is  explained  by 
Smith  himfelf,  in  his  digreflion  concerning  banks  of  depoiit. 
In  Amfterdam,  & c.  the  coin  in  circulation  confided  of  the 
currency  of  different  countries  ; and  confequently  differed 
very  much  in  its  intrinfic  value,  and  was  alfo  liable  to  great 
variations  of  value.  Hence,  even  if  there  had  been  no  banks 
of  depofit,  thefe  various  coins  muft  have  paffed  in  ex- 
change for  bullion,  not  according  to  their  denominative,  but 
according  to  their  real  value,  and,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
the  rate  of  exchange  is  fixed  by  the  command  which  the  re- 
fpeftive  currencies  of  two  countries,  that  trade  with  each 
other,  poffeffes  over  bullion.  This  difference  between  the 
bullion  and  the  mint  value  of  the  various  coins  circulated  in 
Amfterdam,  would  be  confirmed  by  the  circumftance,  that 
the  bank  of  depofit,  when  a fum  of  money  in  thefe  coins 
was  paid  into  it,  gave  credit  only  for  the  aftual  quantity  of 


bullion  which  they  contained.  A merchant  in  London, 
therefore,  who  gave  five  per  cent,  above  the  nominal  par  for 
a bill  on  Amfterdam,  to  be  paid  in  bank  money,  gave  no 
more  than  the  real  value  of  the  bullion  which  he  was  to 
receive,  and  confequently,  in  faft,  bought  his  bill  at  par. 

Having  thus  confidered,  at  fufficient  length,  the  different 
circumltances  which  affeft  the  nominal  rate  of  exchange,  we 
fhall  now  advert  to  thofe  circumftances  which  have  a ten- 
dency to  raife  or  lower  the  rate  of  exchange,  a&ually,  above 
or  below  par. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  merchants  in  London  have  bought 
goods  in  Paris  to  the  amount  of  2000  Louis  d ors ; while  other 
merchants  in  London  have  fold  goods  in  Paris  to  the  fame 
amount : the  latter  draw  bills  for  that  fum,  and  the  former 
become  purchafersof  thefe  bills.  At  what  rate  will  thefe 
bills  be  purchafed  ? Undoubtedly  at  the  real  par  of  exchange, 
whatever  that  may  be,  fince  the  fupply  and  demand  are  exaftly 
equal.  If,  therefore,  the  par  of  exchange  be  a guinea  for 
a Louis,  the  merchants  who  have  drawn  bills  upon  Paris  to 
the  amount  of  2000  Louis,  will  receive  for  them  2000  guineas ; 
and  thus  each  party  will  be  accommodated,  and  lave  the 
expence  of  freight  and  infurance  in  tranfmitting  or  receiving 
what  they  owe,  or  what  is  owing  to  them.  Let  us  now  fup- 
pofe that  the  bills  in  London  on  Paris  are  ftill  for  2000 
Louis,  but  that,  owing  to  the  London  merchants  having 
purchafed  fewer  goods  in  Paris,  there  is  a demand  for  bills 
on  Paris  only  to  the  amount  of  1500  Louis  : in  this  cafe  it 
is  evident  that  the  price  of  bills  on  Paris  will  fall,  as  the 
proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  fupply  is  altered  ; 
the  fupply  is  the  fafne,  but  the  demand  is  become  lefs  ; 
hence  a bill  on  Paris  for  a certain  number  of  Louis,  will  no 
longer  command  in  the  London  market  the  fame  number  of 
guineas  ; that  is,  it  will  no  longer  be  fold  at  par  ; but  at  two, 
three,  or  five  per  cent,  below  par.  In  this  cafe  the  exchange 
is  faid  to  be  unfavourable  to  France,  becaufe  French  money 
in  the  London  market,  or  what  is  the  fame  thing,  a bill  for 
French  money,  will  no  longer  bring  its  real  and  intrinfic  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  us  fuppofe  the  amount  of  the  bills  in 
London  on  Paris  to  be  ftill  2000  Lonis,  but  the  demand  for 
thefe  bills  increafed  from  2000  to  2500  Louis  ; on  this  fup- 
pofition  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  exchange  between  London 
and  Paris  will  rife  above  par  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  for  a 
bill  for  a certain  number  of  Louis,  more  than  the  fame 
number  of  guineas  will  be  paid.  In  this  cafe  the  exchange 
i3  faid  to  be  favourable  to  Paris,  and  unfavourable  to  London, 
becaufe  for  French  money,  or  a bill  for  French  money  in 
London,  more  than  its  equivalent  in  Britifh  money  is  paid. 

There  are  feveral  points  to  be  mveftigated,  conne&ed  with 
a real  variation  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  two  countries ; 
in  the  firft  place,  to  what  amount  can  the  exchange  become 
unfavourable  to  any  country  ; in  the  fecond  place,  what  ef- 
fefts  does  a favourable  or  unfavourable  exchange  produce  on 
the  commercial  tranfaftions  of  two  countries  ; thirdly,  by 
what  procefs  is  the  exchange,  when  it  varies  from  the  real 
par,  brought  back  to  that  par ; and,  laftly,  can  the  exchange 
between  any  given  country,  and  all  the  other  countries  with 
which  it  trades,  be,  on  an  average,  for  any  length  of  time, 
either  above  or  below  the  real  par. 

In  the  firft  place,  to  what  amount  can  the  exchange  be- 
come really  unfavourable  to  any  country  ? Let  us  fuppofe 
that  a merchant  in  London  wifhes  to  purchafe  a bill  on  Paris 
for  500  Louis,  but  that  owing  to  the  fmall  fupply  of  fuch 
bills,  or  the  great  demand  for  them,  he  finds  he  muft  pay  for  it 
ten  per  cent,  above  par.  He  will,  before  he  agrees  to  thefe 
terms,  enquire  whether  he  cannot  difcharge  his  debt  in  Paris 
at  a cheaper  rate;  the  moft  obvious  and  limple  mode  is  by 
the  purchafe  and  tranfmiffion  of  bullion  ; and  if  he  finds  that 
5 he 
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he  can  purchafe  bullion  at  the  mint  price,  and  can  fend  it 
over  to  Paris  at  a cheaper  rate  than  ten  per  cent.,  he  will  na- 
turally prefer  this  mode  of  fettling  his  debt,  to  giving 
fuch  a high  premium  for  a bill  on  Paris.  In  faft,  therefore, 
the  exchange  can  never  become  unfavourable  to  any  country, 
to  a greater  amount  per  cent,  than  will  pay  for  the  tranfmiffion 
of  bullion  : it  may,  indeed,  be  alleged  that  where  the  price 
of  bullion  has  rifen,  the  exchange  may  become  unfavourable 
to  the  amount  of  that  rife,  added  to  the  amount  of  the 
charges  of  tranfmiffion  ; but  from  what  has  been  already  faid 
refpefting  the  nominal  rate  of  exchange,  it  will  be  fufficiently 
apparent,  that  the  rate  per  cent,  above  the  computed  par, 
which  is  paid  for  a bill,  mult  not  be  confidered  as  indicating  or 
meafuring  a really  unfavourable  exchange,  but  that  this  muft 
be  confidered  as  indicated  and  meafured  folely  by  the  amount 
of  the  fum  paid  for  the  bill  above  the  price  of  the  bullion 
which  it  would  purchafe.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fix  the  rat c per 
cent,  which  the  tranfmiffion  of  bullion  to  any  particular  coun- 
try would  cod  ; it  muft  vary  from  the  different  caufes.  In 
the  circumftances  of  Europe,  fince  the  French  revolutionary 
wars,  the  difficulty  and  rifle  of  tranfmitting  bullion  to  any 
part  of  the  continent,  fubjeft  orexpofed  to  the  French  arms, 
muft  have  been  greatly  increafed  ; andconfequently,  from  this 
caufe,  independently  of  the  operation  of  other  caufes  affefting 
the  nominal  rate  of  exchange,  the  real  rate  of  exchange  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent  may  have  become  unfavour- 
ble  to  a greater  degree  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been. 

In  the  fecond  place,  what  effefts  does  a favourable  or  un- 
favourable exchange  produce  on  the  commercial  traniaftions 
of  two  countries  trading  with  each  other  ? It  is  abundantly 
clear  and  evident,  that  if  the  exchange  between  England  and 
France  is  unfavourable  to  the  former  country,  fhe  muft  pay 
a higher  price  for  all  the  commodities  fhe  imports  from 
France.  The  Britilh  merchant  indeed  purchafes  them  in 
France  at  the  fame  rate  as  formerly  : he  gives,  we  will  fup- 
pofe,  ten  Louis  for  a pipe  of  wine ; but  let  us  confider  what 
in  faft  he  will  pay  for  this  wine,  when  the  exchange  is  at 
par,  and  when  it  is  unfavourable  to  England.  In  the  former 
cafe,  he  will  pay  for  a bill  for  ten  Louis,  exaftly  ten  guineas 
(on  the  fuppofition  that  a guinea  and  a Louis  form  the  real 
par),  while,  in  the  latter  cafe,  he  muft  pay  for  a bill  for  ten 
Louis,  ten  guineas,  and  one,  two,  or  three  per  cent,  more,  ac- 
cording as  the  exchange  is  more  or  lefs  unfavourable  to  Eng- 
land ; confequently,  though  he  purchafes  the  wine  at  the 
fame  rate  in  Paris,  it  cofts  him  more  in  London,  French 
money,  or  a bill  for  French  money,  being  there  Worth  more 
than  its  real  and  intrinfic  value  ; or,  in  other  words,  the  de- 
mand for  thefe  bills  being  greater,  or  the  fupply  of  them 
lefs,  than  formerly. — Let  us  now  reverfe  the  cafe,  and  fup- 
pofe  that  the  exchange  is  favourable  to  England ; that  in 
the  London  market  there  are  more  bills  than  formerly  on 
Paris,  while  the  demand  for  them  is  the  fame  ; under  thefe 
circumftances,  bills  on  Paris  may  be  purchafed  under  par  ; 
and  confequently  the  price  of  wine  ftill  continuing  the  fame 
in  that  city,  the  Englifh  merchant,  by  purchafing  bills  under 
par,  will  in  reality  purchafe  it  at  a cheaper  rate.  The  ge- 
neral conclufion  is,  that  when  the  exchange  between  London 
and  Paris  is  favourable  to  the  former  city,  i.  e.  when  a cer- 
tain fum  of  Englilh  money  is  worth  more  than  its  par,  in 
the  purchafe  of  bills  on  Paris,  then,  in  this  cafe,  French 
goods  may  be  brought  into  England  at  a cheaper  rate ; 
whereas,  if  bills  in  London  on  Paris  are  above  par,  or  in 
other  words,  if  the  exchange  is  unfavourable  to  England, 
fo  that  for  a bill  for  a certain  fum  on  Paris,  more  than  its 
par  in  £ngli{h  money  is  given,  then,  in  this  cafe,  French 
goods  will  be  bought  at  a dearer  rate. 


We  pre  now,  in  the  third  place,  to  examine  by  what  procefs 
the  exchange,  when  it  varies  from  the  real  par,  is  brought  back 
to  it : what  we  have  unfolded  and  illuftrated  under  the  fecond 
head,  will,  in  fome  degree,  explain  this  procefs.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  that  the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  former  place  one,  two,  or  three  per  cent.,  or  that 
one,  two,  or  three  per  cent,  muft  be  given  in  London,  as  a pre- 
mium for  a bill  on  Paris.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  in  this 
cafe,  the  fupply  of  bills  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  ; this  is  in- 
dicated by  the  rife  in  the  price  of  them  above  par ; but  it  is 
well  known,  what  takes  place  when  the  demand  for  any 
commodity,  becoming  greater  than  the  fupply  of  ir,  raifes 
its  price : capital  and  induftry  are  withdrawn  from  other 
fources  of  employment,  and  direfted  to  the  commodity,  of 
which  there  is  an  inadequate  fupply.  The  fame  will  take 
place  with  refpeft  to  bills  of  exchange ; as  it  has  become 
a profitable  concern  to  deal  in  them,  more  of  them  will  be 
brought  into  the  market,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  man  can 
draw  a bill  of  exchange,  unlefs  he  has  property  or  credit  in 
the  country  on  which  the  bill  is  drawn.  Bullion,  therefore, 
or  goods,  will  be  fent  into  France  from  England,  when  bills 
on  France  bear  a premium  in  England ; and  though  they 
fell  in  the  former  country  for  no  more  than  they  would  have 
done  when  the  exchange  was  at  par,  yet  as  a bill  for  the 
fum  at  which  they  are  fold  bears  a premium,  that  premium 
fecures  a profit  to  the  exporter  of  the  bullion  or  merchan- 
dize. By  this  exportation  more  bills  on  France  are  pre- 
fented  in  the  London  market,  and  the  price  of  them  is 
reduced,  till  it  reaches  par.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us 
fuppofe  that  there  are  more  bills  on  France  in  the 
London  market  than  there  is  a demand  for;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  exchange  is  favourable  to  London ; 
in  this  cafe,  by  what  procefs  will  the  exchange  be 
brought  to  par?  The  quick-fighted  intereft  of  com- 
mercial  men  will  foon  effeft  this  : in  the  firft  place,  the 
Engiifti  merchant,  finding  that  his  bills  are  at  a difeount, 
will  leffen  his  exports  to  France ; and  in  the  fecond  place, 
as  has  been  already  ftated  and  explained,  the  low  price  of 
bills  on  France  will  aft  as  a motive  to  the  importation  of 
more  French  commodities,  which,  of  courfe,  will  create  a 
demand  for  more  bills,  and  thus  bring  the  exchange  back 
to  par. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  unfavourable  exchange, 
or  (to  fpeak  more  correftly)  the  exchange,  when  either 
above  or  below  par,  as  brought  back  to  par,  folely  by  the 
tranfaftions  of  merchants,  and  by  the  aftual  tranfmiffion  of 
commodities ; but  perhaps  it  is  more  frequently  brought 
back  to  par  by  other  means.  There  arc,  in  all  commercial 
countries,  merchants  who  deal  principally  in  bullion  and  bills 
of  exchange  : a correfpondence  is  kept  up  among  thefe  mer- 
chants ; and  they  accommodate  and  benefit  each  other,  ac- 
cording as  the  rate  of  exchange  rifes  or  falls  in  their  refpec- 
tive  countries.  Thus,  let  us  fuppofe  that  two  merchants, 
one  in  Paris  and  the  other  in  London,  have  entered  into  a 
correfpondence  of  this  nature  ; and  that  in  London,  bills  on 
Paris  bear  a large  premium.  In  this  cafe,  the  London  mer- 
chant draws  bills  on  his  Paris  correfpondent,  which  are  duly 
honoured ; and  the  latter  divides  the  premium  or  profit  on 
them  with  the  former.  If,  on  the  contrary,  bills  in  Paris 
on  London  bear  a premium,  the  Paris  merchant  draws  on 
his  London  correfpondent,  who  in  his  turn  duly  honours 
them,  and  divides  the  profit.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  an 
unfavourable  exchange  may  be  brought  back  to  par,  with- 
out the  tranfmiffion  of  bullion  or  goods,  and  folely,  as  we 
obferved,  by  credit : but  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  if  the  ex- 
change continues  unfavourable  to  England,  for  example, 
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for  a confiderable  length  of  time,  the  kind  of  tranfa&ion  we 
have  been  defcribing  cannot  go  on,  without  the  tranfmiflion 
of  bullion  or  commodities. 

There  is  another  mode  by  which,  when  the  exchange  de- 
viates from  par,  it  is  brought  back  to  it.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  bills  in  London  on  Paris  bear  a high  premium,  and  that 
bills  in  America  on  Paris  are  at  a confiderable  difcount.  In 
this  cafe,  bills,  like  all  other  commodities  under  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances, will  leave  the  p\ice  where  they  are  cheap,  and 
feek  the  place  where  they  are  dear  ; or,  in  other  words,  the 
American  merchant  will  bring  his  bill  on  Paris  to  the  Lon- 
don market.  He  will  be  the  more  induced  to  do  this,  if,  in 
addition  to  the  circumftances  that  bills  on  Paris  are  cheap  in 
America  and  dear  in  London,  it  (hould  happen  that  bills  in 
America  on  London  are  dear ; and  this  was  exa&ly  the  cafe 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  fecond  French  revolutionary 
■war.  England  imported  more  from  France  than  (he.  ex- 
ported to  it ; America  exported  more  to  France  than  Ihe 
imported  from  it,  and  imported  more  from  England  than 
fhe  exported  to  it : the  confequence  was,  that  in  London 
bills  on  Paris  bore  a premium,  while  bills  on  Paris  in  Ame- 
rica were  at  a difcount,  and  bills  in  America  on  London  at 
a premium.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  let  us  fuppofe  an 
American  merchant  who  had  imported  goods  from  Eng- 
land : he  wi(hes  to  purchafe  a bill  in  America  on  England, 
to  pay  for  thefe  goods ; but  he  finds  that  for  it  he  muft  pay 
a premium,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  bills  in  America  on 
Paris  are  at  a difcount:  he  therefore  purchafes  a bill  on 
Paris,  inftead  of  a bill  on  England  ; and  this  bill,  which  he 
purchafes  at  a difcount  in  America . he  fells  at  a premium  in 
London  ; thus  difcharging  his  Englilh  debt  for  lefs  than  its 
real  value ; whereas,  if  he  had  difcharged  it  by  purchafing 
in  America  a bill  on  England,  he  muft  have  difcharged  it 
for  more  than  its  real  value.  Let  us  now  confider  the  effedl 
of  this  tranfa&ion  on  the  rate  of  exchange  in  America  and 
England.  In  the  former  country,  the  exchange  with  Eng- 
land was  unfavourable,  or,  in  other  words,  there  was  a 
greater  demand  for  bills  than  could  be  fupplied ; confe- 
quently  they  were  at  a premium,  or  the  exchange  was  below 
par : but  the  American  merchant,  by  purchafing  a bill  on 
Paris,  inftead  of  a bill  on  England,  leffens  the  demand,  and 
thus  brings  the  exchange  nearer  to  par.  By  the  fame  opera- 
tion, he  increafes  the  demand  for  bills  on  Paris,  which  be- 
fore were  in  too  large  a fupply,  and  confequently  at  a dif- 
count ; or,  in  other  words,  the  exchange  between  America 
and  Paris  was  above  par,  or  favourable  to  the  former. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  in  America,  by  a very  Ample  pro- 
cefs,  a procefs  to  which  intereft  will  always  be  a fufficient 
motive  and  guide,  the  rate  of  exchange  with  two  diftin& 
countries  is  brought  back  to  par.  Let  us  now  follow  the 
effe&s  of  the  fame  tranfaftion  in  England : the  American 
merchant  pays  his  Englifh  debts  with  a bill  on  Paris,  and 
confequently,  by  increafing  the  fupply  of  thefe  bills,  reduces 
the  premium  on  them ; or,  in  other  words,  reduces  the  ex- 
change between  England  and  France  nearer  to  par. 

The  concluding  inquiry  is,  whether  the  exchange  between 
any  given  country,  and  all  the  other  countries  with  which  it 
trades,  can,  on  an  average,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  above 
or  below  the  real  par  ? This  queftion  is  one  of  more  im- 
portance than  difficulty ; and  we  lhall  probably  arrive  at  its 
true  and  fatisfa&ory  folution,  by  the  following  confidera- 
tions. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  has  been  abundantly  (hewn,  that  the 
intereft  of  the  merchant  prompts  him  to  take  advantage, 
either  of  a favourable  or  unfavourable  rate  of  exchange,  in 
(uch  a manner  as  molt  certainly,  and  in  no  long  fpace  of 


time,  to  reduce  it  to  par.  If  it  were,  therefore,  even  pof- 
fible  for  any  nation  to  have  an  unfavourable  rate  of  exchange 
with  all  the  other  nations  with  which  it  trades,  this  would 
foon  be  redtified  by  the  commercial  tranfa&ions  of  its  mer- 
chants. 

But  ir.  the  fecond  place,  fuch  an  event  could  not  take 
place  at  all,  even  for  the  (horteft  fpace  of  time : for  let  us 
confider  what  it  implies,  and  would  produce.  It  implies 
that  the  nation,  fuppofed  to  be  fo  circumftanced,  purchafes 
more  commodities  than  it  fells.  Let  us  even  for  a moment 
fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe : the  overplus  of  its  purchafes 
muft  be  paid  for ; but  by  the  hypothefis,  only  its  bullion 
and  coin  can  be  employed  for  that  purpofe  ; and  if  they  are 
exported,  commodities  muft  become  cheap  ; if  commodities 
become  cheap,  buyers  will  flock  into  it,  or,  in  other  words, 
its  exports  will  increafe,  and  confequently  the  rate  of  ex- 
change will  be  reftored  to  par,  or  perhaps  raifcd  above  it. 

In  the  whole  of  this  difcuffion,  and  in  moft  difcuffions  on 
the  par  of  exchange,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  affedted  only  when 
the  trade  between . any  two  countries  is  not  balanced  or 
equal ; that  is.  to  fay,  when  one  country  imports  more  com- 
modities from  the  other  country  than  it  exports  to  it.  But 
there  are  feveral  other  circumftances  which  affedt  the  par  of 
exchange,  though  it  was  not  neceffary,  in  difcuffion,  and 
explaining  the  general  principles  of  this  fubjedl,  to  enter 
upon  them  : the  moft  material  and  common  of  them  may, 
however,  be  noticed. 

In  the  firft  place,  befides  the  merchants  who  require  bills 
on  any  particular  country,  to  pay  for  the  commodities  they 
may  have  purchafed  there,  government  has  frequently  occa- 
fion  for  thefe  bills,  for  the  purpofes  of  fubfidy,  civil  and 
military  expenditure,  &c.  The  hiftory  of  the  prefent  and 
of  the  lail  war  affords  many  linking  inftnnces  of  this  fadl, 
and  of  the  confequences  produced  on  the  rate  of  exchange, 
by  the  increafed  demand  for  foreign  bills  on  the  part  of 
government. 

In  the  fecond  place,  all  perfons  who  are  leaving  the 
country  to  fettle  abroad,  or  who  have  money  to  tranfmit 
abroad,  though  not  for  mercantile  purpofes,  naturally  pre- 
fer purchafing  bills  of  exchapge ; and  confequently,  lrom 
this  caufe,  the  rate  of  exchange  is  affedled. 

Laftly,  another  fource  of  demand  for  bills  of  exchange 
arifes  in  England  from  the  dividends  on  the  (lock  held  by 
foreigners,  as  thefe  dividends  are  ufually  tranfmitted  by 
means  of  bills  of  exchange. 

When,  therefore,  the  rate  of  exchange  is  unfavourable  to 
a country,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  that  country  is  im- 
porting goods  to  a greater  amount  than  it  exports.  If  bills 
of  exchange  were  fought  after,  and  employed  folely  to  pay 
for  goods  imported,  this  would  be  a legitimate  inference  ; 
but  as  they  are  employed  for  other  purpofes,  fuch  a con- 
clufion  is  erroneous. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  the  do&rine  of 
commercial  exchanges,  on  the  genetaf  principles  of  political 
economy ; and  if,  in  fome  parts  of  this  article,  we  may 
feem  to  have  been  too  minute,  and  to  have  defeended  to 
details  too  familiar,  our  apology  muft  be  derived  from  the 
anxiety  we  felt  not  to  leave  obfeure  any  part  of  the  fubjedl, 
and  from  our  convidtion  that  political  economy,  more  than 
any  other  fcience,  requires  ample  and  familiar  illuftration. 

Par,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into 
the  Danube,  four  miles  below  Ingoldftadt. 

Par  Vagum , in  Anatomy,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  See 
Nervous  Syjlcm. 

PARA,  in  Commerce , a fmall  Turkey  coin,  40  of  which 
are  equal  to  a piaftre,  and  contains  three  afpers. 
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Para,  Grand  Para,  in  Geography , the  mod  northern  of  the 
Colonies  or  governments  of  Brafil,  in  South  America.  This 
government  comprehends  that  part  of  Guiana  which  belongs 
to  the  Portuguefe,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Amazons, 
extending  from  the  union  of  the  river  Madeira  to  the  At- 
lantic, about  600  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  200  from 
north  to  fouth.  It  produces  abundance  of  cotton,  fugar, 
vanilla,  chocolate,  coffee  : a fleet  laden  with  thefe  articles 
has  ufually  failed  every  year  for  Lifbon.  The  climate 
is  extremely  hot ; and  the  woods  abound  with  valuable 
timber  of  great  folidity  and  brilliant  colours,  and  fome  trees 
that  yield  odorous  balfams.  (See  Balsam.)  The  capital 
Para,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Tocantin, 
which  receives  that  called  dos  Bocas,  into  which  a natural 
canal  from  the  Maranon  (called  Tagipuru)  has  been  opened 
by  the  violent  tides.  This  is  a rich  and  handfome  town, 
with  two  parifh  churches,  and  a college.  Befldes  a citadel, 
it  has  a fortrefs,  with  a llrong  train  of  artillery,  and  a gar- 
rifon  of  four  companies.  S',  lat.  ic  45'.  W.  long.  50  . 

Para,  a large  river  of  Brafil,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Tocantin  and  theGuanapa,  which  runs  about  120  miles  in  a 
north-eafterly  direction,  feparating  the  ifland  of  Marajo  from 
the  continent,  and  difcharging  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic,  about 
20  miles  S.  of  the  Line. — Alfo,  a river  of  Brafil,  which 
rifes  about  150  miles  W.  of  Villarica,  and  runs  into  the 
S.  F.-ancifco,  S.  lat.  16  50'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Turkifh 
Armenia;  90  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cars. 

Para  Notun,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  on  the  river 
Kerlon.  N.  lat.  48°  6’.  E.  long.  1130  14’. 

Para,  in  Mythology,  is  the  name  of  the  Hindoo  goddefs 
Parvati,  in  her  charafter  of  Prakriti ; which  fee.  It 
means  firft,  or  greateil. 

PARABITTA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  ip  the 
province  of  Otranto  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Aleflano. 

PARABLE,  CTa£a.£oX.»,  formed  from  ■vucv.QaWuv,  to 
oppofe,  or  compare,  a fable,  or  allegorical  jnftruAion,  founded 
on  fomething  real,  or  apparent,  in  nature,  or  hiftory ; from 
which  a moral  is  drawn,  by  comparing  it  with  fome  other 
thing,  wherein  the  people  are  more  immediately  concerned. 
(See  Alegory.)  Or,  it  is  that  figure  of  fentences,  which 
illultrates  a thing  by  comparing  it  with  fome  other,  to  which 
i:  bears  a refemblance. 

Such  are  thofe  parables  of  the  ten  virgins,  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus,  of  the  prodigal  fon,  & c.  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment. 

Ariftotle  defines  parable,  a fimilitude  drawn  from  form 
to  form.  Cicero  calls  it  a collation,  others  a fimile.  F.  de 
Colonia  calls  it  a rational  fable. 

The  Hebrews  call  it  from  a word  which  fignifies 

either  to  predominate,  or  to  ajjimilate : the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  are  by  them  alfo  called  r— parables,  or 
proverbs. 

Glaflius  defines  parable  a fimile,  by  which  a fi&itious 
thing  is  related  as  real,  and  compared  with  fome  fpiritual 
thing,  or  accommodated  to  fignify  it. 

Some  make  parable  differ  from  fable  ; Grotius  and  others 
ufe  the  two  terms  promifeuoufly.  Kircher  derives  the  ufe 
of  parables  from  the  Egyptians. 

Parable,  according  to  the  eminently  learned  bifhop  Lowth, 
(Leffures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,)  is  that 
kind  of  allegory  which  confifts  of  a continued  narration  of 
a fiftitious  event,  applied  by  way  of  fimile  to  the  illuf- 
tration  of  fome  important  truth.  The  Greeks  call  thefe  al- 
legories aooi  (or apologues,)  the  Latins  fabulae,  or  fables: 
and  the  writings  of  the  Phrygian  fage,  or  thofe  compofed 
in  imitation  of  him,  have  acquired  the  greateft  celebrity. 


Nor  has  our  Saviour  himfelf  difdained  to  adopt  the  fame 
method  of  inftru&ion,  of  whofe  parables  it  is  doubtful, 
whether  they  excel  moft  in  wifdom  and  utility,  or  in  fweet- 
nefs,  elegance,  and  perfpicuity.  As  the  appellation  of  pa- 
rable has  been  applied  to  his  difeourfes  of  this  kind,  the 
term  is  now  reftrifted  from  its  former  extenfive  fignification 
to  a more  confined  fenfe.  This  fpecies  of  compofition  oc- 
curs very  frequently  in  the  prophetic  poetry,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  of  Ezekiel.  If  to  us  they  (hould  fometimes 
appear  obfeure,  we  mull  remember,  that  in  thofe  early 
times,  when  the  prophetical  writings  were  indited,  it  was 
univerfally  the  mode  throughout  all  the  eaftern  nations,  to 
convey  facred  truths  under  mylterious  figures  and  represen- 
tations. In  order  to  our  forming  a more  certain  judgment 
upon  this  fubjeft,  Dr.  Lowth  has  briefly  explained  fome 
of  the  primary  qualities  of  the  poetic  parables  ; fo  that, 
by  confidering  the  general  nature  of  them,  we  may  decide 
more  accurately  on  the  merits  of  particular  examples. 

It  is  the  firft  excellence  of  a parable  to  turn  upon  an 
image  well  known  and  applicable  to  the  fubjeft,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  clear  and  definite  ; for  this  circumftance 
will  give  it  perfpicuity,  which  is  effential  to  every  fpecies  of 
allegory.  If  the  parables  of  the  facred  prophets  are  exa- 
mined by  this  rule,  they  will  not  be  found  deficient.  They 
are  in  general  founded  upon  fuch  imagery  as  is  frequently 
ufed,  and  fimilarly  applied  by  way  of  metaphor  and  compari- 
fon  in  the  Hebrew  poetry.  Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in 
^ie  parable  of  the  deceitful  vineyard  (Ifa.  v.  : — 7.),  and 
oftheulelefs  vine  (Ezek.  xv.  and  xix.  10 — 14.)  ; for  under 
this  imagery  the  ungrateful  people  of  God  are  more  than 
once  deferibed.  (See  alfo  Ezek.  xix.  1 — 9.  Ezek.  xxxi. 
Ezek.  xvi.  and  xxiii. ) Moreover,  the  image  muft  not  only 
be  apt  and  familiar  ‘.  but  it  muft  be  alfo  elegant  and  beau- 
tiful in  itfelf ; fince  it  is  the  purpofe  of  a poetic  parable, 
not  only  to  explain  more  perfe&ly  fome  propofition,  but 
frequently  to  give  it  fome  animation  and  fplendour.  As 
the  imagery  from  natural  objefts  is  in  this  refpeft  fuperior 
to  all  others,  the  parables  of  the  facred  poets  confift 
chiefly  of  this  kind  of  imagery.  It  is  alfo  effential  to 
the  elegance  of  a parable,  that  the  imagery  fliould  not 
only  be  apt  and  beautiful,  but  that  all  its  parts  and  appen- 
dages (hould  be  perfpicuous  and  pertinent.  Of  all  thefe 
excellencies,  there  cannot  be  more  perfeft  examples  than 
the  parables  that  have  been  juft  fpecified  : to  which  we 
may  add  the  well-known  parable  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii. 

1 — 4.)  although  written  in  profe,  as  well  as  that  of  Jotham 
(Jud.  ix.  7 — 15.)  which  appears  to  be  the  moft  ancient 
extant,  and  approaches  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  poetical 
form.  It  is  alfo  the  criterion  of  a parable,  that  it  be  con- 
fident throughout,  and  that  the  literal  be  never  confounded 
with  the  figurative  fenfe  : and  in  this  refped.  it  materially 
differs  from  that  fpecies  of  allegory,  called  the  continued 
metaphor.  (See  ifaiah,  v.  1 — 7.)  It  (hould  be  confidered 
that  the  continued  metaphor  and  the  parable  have  a very 
different  view.  The  foie  intention  of  the  former  is  to  em- 
bellifh  a fubjeft,  to  reprefent  it  more  magnificently,  or  at 
the  moft  to  illuftrate  it ; that,  by  deferibing  it  in  more 
elevated  language,  it  may  ftrike  the  mind  more  forcibly  ; 
but  the  intent  of  the  latter  is  to  withdraw  the  truth  for  a 
moment  from  our  fight,  in  order  to  conceal  whatever  it 
may  contain  ungraceful  or  difgufting,  and  to  enable  it 
fecretly  to  infinuate  itfelf,  and  obtain  an  afcendancy  as  it 
were  by  Health.  There  is,  however,  a fpecies  of  parable, 
the  intent  of  which  is  only  to  illuftrate  the  fubjeA  ; fuch 
is  that  remarkable  one  of  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxxi.),  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  ; than  which,  if  we  confider  the  imagery 

itfelf, 
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itfelf,  none  was  ever  more  apt  or  more  beautiful : of  the 
defcription  and  colouring,  none  was  ever  more  elegant  or 
fplendid ; in  which,  however,  the  poet  has  occafionally  al- 
lowed himfelf  to  blend  the  figurative  with  the  literal  defcrip- 
tion, (fee  ver.  n,  14 — 17.)  : whether  he  has  done  this  be- 
caufc  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  kind  of  parable  required 
it,  or  whether  his  own  fervid  imagination  alone,  which  dif- 
dained  the  ftridter  rules  of  compofition,  was  his  guide,  our 
learned  author  can  fcarcely  prefume  to  determine. 

In  the  New  Teftament,  the  word  parable  is  ufed  va- 
rioufly.  In  Luke,  iv.  23.  for  a proverb,  or  adage:  in 
Matt.  xv.  15.  for  a thing  darkly  and  figuratively  expreffed: 
in  Heb.  ix.  9,  &c.  for  a type  : in  Luke,  xiv  7,  &c.  for  a 
fpecial  inftrudtion  : Matt.  xxiv.  32.  for  a fimilitude  or  com- 
pa-ifon. 

Parables,  or  fimilitudes,  are  of  two  forts,  Ample  and  com- 
pound. Thofe  are  called  Ample,  in  which  one  thing  only 
is  likened  or  compared  to  another  in  this  manner : as  fwal- 
lows  appear  in  fummer,  but  in  winter  retreat ; fo  falfe 
friends  fhew  themfelves  in  profperity,  but  fly  all  away,  when 
adverfity  approaches.  Compound  fimilitudes  are  fuch  where- 
in one  thing  is  likened  or  compared  to  feveral  others,  as 
thus  : what  light  is  to  the  world,  phyfic  to  the  fick,  water 
to  the  thirfty,  and  reft  to  the  weary ; that  is  knowledge 
to  the  mind.  The  more  exadt  the  agreement  is  between 
the  things  compared,  they  give  the  greater  beauty  and  grace 
to  the  figure.  Ward’s  Orat.  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

PARABOLA,  in  Geometry,  is  a curve  line  made  by  the 
common  interfedlion  of  a conic  furface  and  a plane  which 
cuts  it,  and  is  parallel  to  another  plane  that  touches  the 
fame  conic  furface. 

A conic  fedUon  made  by  a plane  ever  fo  little  inclined  to 
the  parabola  on  the  one  fide,  is  an  ellipfe  ; and  a fedtion 
made  by  a plane  inclined  ever  fo  little  on  the  other  fide,  is 
an  hyperbola : thus  th*  parabola  is  the  limit  between  thefe 
two  curves,  to  which  they  both  continually  approach,  while 
their  tranfverfe  axes  increafe  more  and  more ; being,  as  it 
were,  the  pafTage  from  one  of  them  to  the  other. 

While  all  the  planets  move  round  the  fun  in  orbits  of  a 
fmall,  or  a moderate  degree  of  excentricity,  the  comets 
defcribe  ellipfes  fo  aftonifhingly  excentric,  that  they  cannot 
be  diftinguilhed  from  parabolas  during  the  fhort  time  thofe 
bodies  continue  vifible. 

If  a heavy  body  be  projected  from  the  earth's  furface, 
and  if  we  abftradt  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  and  fup- 
pofe  gravity  to  aft  in  parallel  diredtions,  the  path  defcribcd 
by  the  projedtile  will  be  a parabola. 

Again,  if  we  wifh  to  coiled  parallel  rays  of  light  in  a 
Angle  point  by  refledting  them  from  a curve  furface  ; we 
mult  employ  for  this  purpofe  the  concave  curve  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a parabola  about  its  axis,  which  will 
refledt  all  the  parallel  rays  incident  upon  it  to  the  focus  of 
the  generating  parabola. 

On  all  thefe  accounts  the  parabola  merits  much  attention. 
We  have  already  treated  of  it  along  with  the  other  conic 
fedtions ; and  it  only  remains  that  we  add  here  thofe  pro- 
perties deferving  notice  which  are  peculiar  to  this  curve. 

Prop.  I.  Ordinates  drawn  to  two  diameters  of  a para- 
bola from  one  another's  vertices,  will  call  off  equal  ab- 
fciffas.  See  Plate  of  Conies , { Parabola ),  fig  1 . 

Let  A E be  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  whofe  vertex  is 
B,  and  B D an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  whofe  vertex  is 
A : then  the  abfciffas  A D and  B E will  be  equal.  Draw 
the  tangents  A F and  B F meeting  in  F ; join  A B ; draw 
F K,  cutting  the  curve  in  H,  parallel  to  A D and  B E ; 
alfo  draw  H M and  K N parallel  to  B D. 


Then  (Cor.  31.  Conics) 

HM::  BD1::  AM:  AD  ; 
but  on  account  of  the  fimilar  triangles  K A N,  B A D, 

K N',  or  H M' : B D’- A N! : A D1; 
therefore  (11.  5.  E.) 

AM  : AD  ::  AN1  : AD'  ; 

confequently  A D is  a third  proportional  to  A M and  AN;  1 
or  to  F H and  FI  K. 

And  in  like  manner  it  may  be  fhewn  that  B E is  a third  | 
proportional  to  F H and  F K; 

therefore  A D = B E. 

Prop.  II.  The  part  of  the  diameter  of  a parabola  in-  -I 

tercepted  between  an  ordinate  (fig.  2.),  and  a tangent  1 

drawn  from  the  fame  point  in  the  curve,  is  bifedted  in  the  ■ 
vertex  ®f  the  diameter. 

Let  the  ordinate  M A,  and  the  tangent  M D,  meet  the  ■ 
diameter,  whofe  vertex  is  V : then  A V = D V.  Draw 
V L parallel  to  M D to  meet  the  diameter  palling  through  1 

M : then  V L will  be  an  ordinate  of  that  diameter  fl 

(19.  Conics);  therefore  (1)  ML  = DV  = VA. 

Prop.  III.  A diameter  of  a parabola  drawn  through  the  ■ 
interfedtion  of  two  tangents  will  bifetrt  the  chord  that  joins  I 
the  two  points  of  contadt. 

Let  T P and  T Q (fig.  3.)  be  two  tangents  of  a para-  1 
bola  ; then  T K,  a diameter  drawn  through  their  interfec-  ■ 
tion,  will  bifedt  the  line  drawn  between  the  points  of  con-  I 
tad!.  Let  P M be  an  ordinate  drawn  to  the  diame;er  ■ 
which  paffes  through  Q,  and  let  P T meet  the  fame  dia-  | 
meter  in  L.  Then  (2)  MQ  = QL:  but  T Q is  pa-  I 
rallel  to  P M (Conics,  19.)  : therefore  alfo  PT  = TL,  ■ 
and  P K = K Q. 

Prop.  IV.  A tangent  of  a parabola  makes  equal  angles  ■ 
with  a diameter  and  a ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  point  of 
contadt  to  the  focus. 

Let  M P (fig.  4.)  touch  a parabola  in  M,  it  will  make  ? 
equal  angles  with  a diameter  M K,  and  the  line  M F drawn 
to  the  focus  from  the  point  of  contadt.  Let  K G be  the 
diredtrix  of  the  parabola,  M K perpendicular  to  K G, 

M Q perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  let  the  tangent  meet 
the  axis  in  P.  Then  (Conics,  Def  24.)  G V = V F ; and 
(2)  VP  = VQ;  therefore  PF  = GQ  = MK=  I 
(Conics,  43.)  M F:  therefore  (5.  1.  E.)  the  angle  F M P 
= the  angle  FPM  = the  angle  PMK. 

Prop.  V.  A ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  interfedtion  I 
of  two  tangents  of  a parabola  to  the  focus,  will  bifedt  the 
angle  contained  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the 
points  of  contadt  of  the  tangents. 

Let  T P and  T Q (fig.  5.)  be  two  tangents  of  a para-  M 
bola,  having  its  focus  at  F : then,  having  drawn  T F,  P F, 

Q F,  the  angle  P FT  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  T F Q. 

Draw  P M and  Q N perpendicular  to  the  diredtrix,  and 
join  T M,  T N.  In  the  two  triangles  TPM,  T P F, 

T P is  common ; P M is  equal  to  P F (Conics,  43.)  ; and 
(4)  the  angle  T P M is  = the  angle  TPF:  therefore  § 
(4.  1.  E.)  T M =TF,  and  the  angle  T M P = the  an- 
gle T F P.  In  like  manner,  the  two  triangles  Q T N,  C 
Q T F,  have  Q T common  ; Q N = Q F ; and  the  angle 
T Q N = angle  TQ  F:  therefore  T N = T F,  and 
the  anifle  T F Q = T N Q.  And  becaufe  T M = T F, 
and  T N = T F : therefore  T M = T N,  and  the  an- 
gle T M N = T N.M  (5.  1.  E.)  Now  it  was  fhewn  that 
TFQ=TNQ  = complement  of  T N M ; and  T F P 
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T M P = complement  of  T M N ; tiierefore  T F Q 
= TF  P. 

Cor.  — If  a diameter,  O R,  be  drawn  through  T,  that 
diameter,  and  the  line  T F,  will  make  equal  angles  with  the 
tangents  T T and  T Q.  For  the  triangle  N T Q,  having 
been  proved  equal  to  the  triangle  QT  F ; and  the  triangle 
MPT  equal  to  the  triangle  F P T ; therefore  2 N T Q 
+ 2 PT  F + NTM  = four  right  angles  (Cor.  2.  ij. 

1.  E.)  : but,  NTM  being  an  ifolceles  triangle,  R O,  per- 
pendicular to  the  bafe  M N,  will  bifed  the  vertical  angle 
NTM:  therefore  :NTQ  + 2PTF  f 2NTO  = 
four  right  angles,  confequently  NT  Q + PTF  + NTO 
= two  right  angles.  But  NTQ-*-QTR+NTO  = 
two  right  angles  : confequently  Q T R = P T F,  and 
P T R = Q T F. 

Cor.  2 — If  two  tangents  of  a parabola  [Jig.  6.),  drawn 
from  the  extremities  of  a chord  palling  through  the  focus, 
interfed  in  T ; then  T F is  perpendicular  to  the  chord  P Q. 
For  the  angles  QFT  and  P F T being  in  all  cafes  equal, 
they  will  become  right  angles  when  Q F and  F P are  in  one 
ftraight  line. 

Prop.  VI  — If  from  a point  in  a . parabola  there  be 
drawn  an  ordinate  to  the  axis,  and  likewife  a perpendicular 
to  the  line  touching  the  curve  at  that  point,  the  part  of  the 
axis  which  thofe  lines  intercept  will  be  equal  to  half  the  pa- 
rameter of  the  axis. 

Let  P M ( fig.  7 . ) be  an  ordinate  to  the  axis  of  a parabola, 
ajid  P N a perpendicular  to  the  tangent  P Q ; then  M N 
= i parameter  of  the  axis.  For  (Def.  20.  Conics)  P M!  = 
V M x param.;  but  (Cor.  86.  E.)PM  = QM  X MN 
now  Q M = 2 V M : therefore  P M‘  = 2 vMxMN 
= V M x param.  Confequently  M N = £ param. 

Prop.  Vll. — If  MN  (fig.  8.)  be  any  chord  drawn 
through  the  focus  of  a parabola,  and  P Q likewife  drawn 
through  the  focus  be  ordinately  applied  to  the  ^xis  : then 
four  times  the  redangle  M F x F N will  be  equal  to  the 
redangle  M N x P Q. 

Draw  M H,  N K perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  M L, 
NR  Q O perpendicular  to  the  diredrix  : then  the  trian- 
gles F M H,  F N K are  equiangular  ; confequently, 

M F : F N ::  F H : F K. 

Now  GF=FQ  = QO,  H G = L M = M F,  and 

G K = N R = N F ; therefore,  FH  = FQ  — MF; 

and  FK  - N F - F Q.  Confequently,  the  proportion 
above  will  become 

MF:FN::FQ  - MF:NF  — FQ. 

Therefore  2 M F x FN  = MN  X FQ; 

and  4MF  x FN  = MN  x PQ. 

Prop.  VI 1L — The  fquare  of  the  perpendicular  drawn  to 
a tangent  of  a parabola  from  the  focus,  is  equal  to  a redan- 
gle  under  one-fourth  of  the  parameter  of  the  axis,  and  the  line 
drawn  from  the  focus  to  the  point  of  contad  of  the  tangent. 

Let  F P (Jig-  9.)  be  drawn  from  the  focus  of  a parabola, 
perpendicular  to  a tangent,  and  M F to  the  point  of  con- 
tad.  Then  F P*  = M F x F V,  F V being  one-fourth 
pare  the  parameter  of  the  axis.  Let  the  tangent  M P meet 
the  axis  in  R ; draw  M S an  ordinate  of  the  axis  ; join 
P V,  and  make  P G perpendicular  to  M F ; draw  M O 
parallel  to  the  axi*.  Then  (4)  the  angle  OMP=FMP 
= F R P ; therefore  M F R is  an  ifofceles  triangle,  and 
F P,  a perpendicular  from  the  vertex  upon  the  bafe,  will 
bifed  the  bafe  M R : but  R S is  alfo  bifededin  V (2)  : 
therefore  P V is  parallel  to  M S (2.  6.  E.),  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  and  a tangent  of  the  curve  at  V : therefore  P F 
will  bifed  the' angle  M F V (5)  : hence  it  is  plain,  that  the 
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right-angled  triangles  P V G and  P F G are  equal  in  all  re- 
fpeds,  and  that  F G = F V.  Now  PF‘=MFxFG 
= MF  x F V (8.  6.  E). 

Of  the  Defcription  of  a Parabola  in  Plano. — 1.  When  the 
parameter  of  the  axis  is  given,  any  number  of  points  in  the 
curve  may  be  found  as  follows.  Let  A B (fig.  10. ) be  the 
parameter ; continue  it  indefinitely  towards  B,  and  draw  a 
perpendicular  from  B,  which  prolong  indefinitely  ; bifed 
A B in  C ; then  if  a feries  of  points,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  be 
aflumed  on  the,  fame  fide  of  C with  B,  and  from  thefe 
points,  as  centres,  circles  be  deferibed  through  A,  to  cut 
the  perpendicular  in  the  points  N,  N',  N",  &c.  and  the  pro- 
longation of  A B,  in  D,  D',  D",  &c.;  the  perpendiculars 
BN,  BN',  BN',  &c.  will  be  the  ordinates  of  the,  parabola 
that  belong  to  the  abfeifies  B D,  B D',  B D ",  &c.;  which  is 
manifeft,  fince,  from  the  nature  of  the  circle,  we  have, 
BN2=jAB  x B D ; B N'1  = A B x B D',  &c.  Hence, 
if  we  complete  the  parallelograms  B M,  B M',  B M ',  &c. 
the  feveral  points  M,  M',  M ',  &c.  will  be  in  the  curve  of 
the  parabola. 

2.  When  the  diredrix  A B (fig.  11.),  and  the  focus 
are  given,  the  curve  may  be  deferibed  by  finding  prints  in 
the  following  manner.  Through  F draw  G P perpendicular 
to  the  diredrix,  then  G P will  be  the  axis  of  the  parabola  : 
through  any  point  P of  the  axis,  draw  M m parallel  to  A B, 
and  from  the  centre  F,  with  the  diftance  G P,  deferibe  a 
circle  to  interfed  M m in  the  points  M and  m ; then  will 
M and  m be  points  of  the  curve.  (Conics,  43). 

3.  When  the  diredrix  and  the  focus  are  given  (fig.  12.), 
the  curve  may  be  thus  deferibed  by  a continued  motion.  Let 
the  ruler  EDH  be  fo  applied,  that  the  edge  E D may  be 
upon  the  diredrix  A B,  and  the  edge  D H,  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  E D,  on  the  fame  fide  of  A B with  the  focus  F : 
take  a thread  or  firing,  exadly  equal  in  length  to  the  part  of 
the  ruler  D H,  and  fix  one  end  of  it  in  the  focus  F,  and  the 
other  end  to  the  extremity  of  the  ruler  H : then  if  a pencil  is 
kept  upon  the  edge  D H,  fo  as  to  ftretch  the  thread  tight, 
while  the  edge  E D is  made  to  Aide  along  the  diredrix,  the 
pencil  will  deferibe  a parabola.  (Conics,  43.) 

But  although  the  curve  of  a parabola  cannot  be  con- 
ftruded  by  very  convenient  or  very  (imple  means  ; yet  it  is 
expreffed  by  an  equation  of  a more  fimple  form  than  any 
other  curve.  If  we  denote  by  y the  ordinate  which  corre- 
fponds  to  the  abfeifs  sc  in  a parabola,  having^  for  the  parame- 
ter of  its  axis  ; then  the  equation  of  the  parabola  will  bey1  == 
p x.  This  equation  is  lefs  complicated  than  even  that  of  the 
circle,  which  curve  is  on  a footing  in  this  refped  with  the  el* 
lipfis  and  hyperbola.  If  then  the  circle  be  admitted  into  ele- 
mentary geometry,  while  the  kindred  curves  of  the  conic 
fedions  are  claffed  as  a higher  branch  of  that  fcience  ; the 
reafon  of  this  preference  of  the  circle  in  the  conftrudion  of 
geometrical  problems  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  more  eafy 
and  fimple  defcription  of  the  curve,  not  in  the  nature  of  its 
equation.  But  this  is  a point  fo  well  difcufTed  by  the  admi- 
rable fir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  “ Arithmetica  Univerfalis,” 
when  treating  of  the  linear  conftrudion  of  equations,  that 
we  mud  refer  oirr  readers  to  that  work. 

Quadrature  of  the  Parabola. — The  quadrature  of  the  pa- 
rabola is  a difeovery  that  will  always  be  interelting  to  geo- 
meters. It  is  ftill  the  moll  remarkable  inltance  in  the  hiltory 
of  mathematical  learning,  of  the  exad  equality  of  a curvi- 
lineal  to  a redilineal  fpace.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  Archi- 
medes, the  moll  inventive  geometer  of  antiquity.  The  original 
work  in  which  this  difeovery  is  contained,  has  happily  been 
preferved  ; and  it  is  the  moll  curious  monument  extant  of 
the  power  of  inventive  genius  to  employ  in  the  fearch  of 
truth  means  the  molt  unconneded  with  the  fubjed  in  ccn- 
H h templation. 
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temptation,  and  the  lead  likely  to  be  fuccefsful.  The  trea- 
tife  of  Archimedes  on  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola  con-  ’ 
fids  of  two  parts  : in  the  firft  part  the  author  details  the 
reafonings,  founded  on  mechanical  confiderations,  and  the 
nature  of  the  lever,  by  which  his  difcovery  was  originally 
made  : in  the  fecond  part,  he  demonftrates  the  fame  thing 
more  naturally  from  principles  purely  geometrical.  The 
whole  treatife  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  mathematicians  : 
but  in  this  place  we  mull  confine  ourfelvesto  demonllrate  con- 
cifely  the  difcovery  of  Archimedes  This  we  (hall  do  in  a 
manner  ftriclly  rigorous,  and  not  differing  effentially  from 
the  mode  of  invelligation  traced  out  by  the  illuilrious  in- 
ventor. 

We  call  equidiftant  parallel  lines  thofe  that  cut  any  ftraight 
line  that  croffes  them  into  equal  parts. 

Prop.  I.  If  a triangle  A C B [ fig.  13.)  be  infcribed 
in  a fegment  of  a parabola,  by  drawing  a diameter  D C to 
bifeft  the  bafe  ; and  if  a polygon  A M C N B be  likewife 
infcribed  in  the  fame  fegment  by  drawing  four  equidiftant 
diameters  which  will  divide  the  bafe  into  four  equal  parts; 
the  excels  of  the  polygon  above  the  triangle  will  be  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  triangle. 

At  A draw  a tangent  of  the  curve  to  meet  the  diameters 
E M and  D C in  H and  K.  Becaufe  A D is  bife&ed  in  E, 
A C will  be  bifefted  in  S ; therefore  HM  = MS  and  D C 
= C K ( 2 ) . Therefore  the  triangle  A H S = twice  the 
triangle  A M S — the  triangle  A M C ; but  the  triangle 
A H M = 1 of  the  triangle  ACK  (19. 6.  E ) = i of  the 
triangle  A C D.  For  like  reafons  the  triangle  CNB  = | 
of  the  triangle  CDB  Therefore  the  fum  of  the  two  tri- 
angles A M C and  CNB,  which  is  the  excefs  of  the  poly- 
gon A M C N B above  the  triangle  A C B,  is  equal  to  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  triangle  A C B. 

Prop.  II.  If  a triangle  A C B (Jig.  14.)  be  infcribed  in 
a fegment  of  a parabola  by  drawing  a diameter  A B to 
bifeft  the  bafe  of  the  fegment;  the  excefs  of  the  fegment 
above  the  triangle  will  be  lefs  than  the  triangle. 

Becaufe  A B is  ordinately  applied  to  the  diameter  D C, 
therefore  A B is  parallel  to  F G,  a tangent  of  the  curve  at  C ; 
draw  A F and  B G parallel  to  C D : then  thefe  lines  will 
be  diameters,  and  the  part  of  each  above  the  vertex  bejng 
without  the-  curve,  the  parallelogram  A F G D will  contain 
the  fegment  of  the  parabola.  Now  the  excefs  of  the  paral- 
lelogram above  the  triangle  A C B,  is  exaftly  equal  co  the 
triangle  ; therefore  the  excefs  of  the  fegment  above  the 
triangle  is  lefs  than  the  triangle. 

Prop.  III.  To  inveftigate  the  area  of  a fegment  of  a para- 
bola. 

Let  A C B be  a fegment  of  a parabola,  and  let  the  tri- 
angle AC  B (Jg.  16.)  be  infcribed  in  it  by  drawing  the 
diameter  D C to  luffed  the  bafe  of  the  fegment ; the  area  of 
this  triangle  we  (hall  denote  by  a. 

Draw  the  diameters  E N,  F Q,  to  bifed  the  parts  A D, 
B D ; by  which  means  the  bafe  A B will  be  divided  into  4, 
or  2%  equal  parts,  and  a polygon  ANCQB  will  be  infcribed 
in  the  fegment,  the  excefs  of  which  polygon  above  the  tri- 
angle A C B is  equal  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  triangle  (firft 
prop.)  ; confequently  the  area  of  the  fame  polygon  will  be 
equal  to 


which  fpaceis  lefs  than  the  fegment.  Again,  the  excefs  of 
the  fegment  A N C above  the  triangle  A N C,  is  lefs  than 
the  triangle  A N C (2d  prop.)  ; and  the  excefs  of  the  feg- 
ment C Q B above  the  triangle  C Q B,  is  lefs  than  the  tri- 
angle CQB;  therefore  the  fum  of  thefe  two  exceftes,  which 


is  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  fegment  A C B above  the  poly- 
gon ANCQB,  will  be  lefs  than  the  fum  of  the  two  tri- 
angles A N C and  CQB;  that  is,  it  will  be  lefs  than  - 

4 

(firft  prop.)  Hence  the  fpace 


will  be  greater  than  the  fegment  A C B. 

And  if  we  inferibe  another  polygon  AMNOCPQRB 
in  the  fegment,  by  drawing  diameters  to  bifed  the  intervals 
between  the  diameters  of  the  tail  polygon,  fo  as  to  divide 
the  bafe  of  the  fegment  into  8,  or  2b  equal  parts ; then  the 
excefs  of  this  polygon  above  the  laft  polygon  will  be  equal 
to  the  fum  of  the  triangles  A MN,  N OC,  CQ  B,  Q RB; 
but  the  fum  of  the  triangles  A M N and  N O C is  equal 
to  one-fourth  part  of  the  triangle  A N C ; and  the  fum  of 
the  triangles  C P Q and  Q R B is  equal  to  one-fourth 
part  of  the  triangle  CQB  (firft  prop.)  ; therefore  the 
excefs  above-mentioned  is  equal  to  one-fourth  part  of  the 
fum  of  the  triangles  A N C and  CQB;  that  is,  it  is 


equal  to  £ of  - 


Therefore  the  area  of  the 


polygon  formed  by  dividing  the  bafe  into  8,  or  2',  equal 
parts,  will  be  equal  to 


which  fpace  is  lefs  than  the  fegment  A C B.  Again,  the 
excefs  of  the  fegment  A C B above  the  fame  polygon,  is  lefs 
than  the  fum  of  the  triangles  A M N,  N O C,  C P Q, 

Q R B ; that  is,  it  is  lefs  than  -2 ; therefore  the  fpace 
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a a a 
«+-+-+- 


is  greater  than  the  fegment  A C B. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  continue  to  inferibe  new  polygons  in 
the  fegment,  by  drawing  diameters  which  (hall  bifed  the  in- 
tervals between  the  diameters  of  the  preceding  polygons, 
after  n bifedions,  which  will  divide  the  bafe  of  the  fegment 
into  2"  equal  parts,  we  (hall  come  to  an  infcribed  polygon 
whofe  area  is  equal  to 


a a a a 

« + -+-+-, — — ■ ; 

4 4 4 4 ‘ 

which  is  therefore  lefs  than  the  fegment  A C B But  we 
can  prove,  as  is  done  above,  that  the  excefs  of  the  fegment 

above  the  polygon  is  lefs  than  n i ; therefore  the  fpace 


will  be  greater  than  the  fegment. 

Now,  if  from  the  area  of  the  polygon,  viz. 


« + 7+  -7+  77  • • • • + ~^rr» 

4 4 4 4 

we  fubtrad  its  fourth  part,  the  three-fourths  which  remain 


will  be  equal  to  a ; therefore  the  area  of  the  polygon 

will  be  equal  to  — — \ , which  is  lefs  than  the  fee. 

3 4 ' ‘ b 

ment  ; ana  the  fpace  proved  above  to  be  greater  than  the 

fegment  will  be  equal  to  — ° + } . — * Between  thefe 
, 3 4 


two 


PARABOLA. 


two  limits  the  area  of  the  parabolic  fegment  is  contained, 
how  great  foever  may  be  the  number  of  bife&ions  denoted 
by«. 

But  is  the  only  quantity  which,  for  every  value  of  ti, 
is  contained  between  the  foregoing  limits,  viz. 


4 a „ a 

T + 7 ' 4"  ~ * 

"For  it  is  manifeft  that  n may  be  taken  fo  great,  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  limits  fhall  be  lefs  than  any  affign- 
able  fpace.  Therefore  the  area  of  the  fegment  of  the  para- 
bola is  equal  to  — ; that  »6,  it  is  equal  to  four  third  parts 

of  the  triangle  infcribed  in  it,  by  drawing  a diameter  to  bifeft 
the  bafe ; or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  it  is  equal  to  four 
third  parts  of  the  triangle  that  has  the  fame  bafe  and  alti- 
tude with  the  fegment. 

The  area  of  a parallelogram  circumfcribed  about  a feg- 
ment of  a parabola-  {jig.  15.),  being  double  of  the  tri- 
angle infcribed  in  the  fegment  ; the  area  of  the  fegment 
will  be  two-third  parts  of  the  parallelogram. 

The  modern  analyfis  furnilhes  a much  fhorter  way  of  de- 
termining the  area  of  a parabola  than  the  prolix  though  ele- 
gant method  of  the  ancient  geometers.  Let  p denote  the 
parameter  of  a diameter  of  a parabola  ; y an  ordinate  ; x 
the  correfponding  abfeifs ; and  m the  fine  of  the  angle  in 
which  the  ordinate  cuts  the  diameter  ; then  the  fluxion  of 
the  area  of  the  femi-fegment  of  the  parabola  will  be  myx-, 
but  y'  = p x,  andy  = pi  x* ; therefore  the  fluxion  of  the 
femi-fegment  is  mpi  xi  x;  and  the  fluent,  or  the  area  itfelf, 
is  | m pi  x ; and  by  fubftituting  y for  pi  x>,  the  femi-feg- 
ment of  the  parabola  is  f myx  ; and  the  whole  fegment  is 
equal  to  f x 2 myx,  that  is,  to  two-third6  of  the  circum- 
feribing  parallelogram. 

ReBification  of  the  Parabola. — About  the  year  1659,  Van 
Heuraet,  a Dutch  mathematician,  invented  a method  of  re- 
ducing the  redification  of  any  propofed  curve  to  the  quadra- 
ture of  another  curve  derived  from  the  former  by  a geome- 
trical conllru&ion  ; and  in  this  way  he  fhewed  that  the  re&i- 
fication  of  the  parabola  could  be  accomplifhed  by  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  hyperbola.  This  difeovery  is  explained  by  the 
author  in  a letter  to  Francis  Schooten,  inferted  by  that  ma- 
thematician in  the  edition  of  Des  Cartes’  geometry,  which 
he  publifhed  in  1659.  Inventions  of  this  kind,  although  they 
might  be  very  interefting  at  the  time  they  were  firft  made 
known  to  the  public,  are  now  only  objefts  of  curiofity  to 
fuck  as  wilh  to  inquire  into  the  hiftory  of  mathematical  learn- 
ing ; we  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  length  of 
an  arc  of  a parabola,  by  the  general  method  now  in  ufe. 

Let  4 p denote  the  parameter  of  the  axis  of  a parabola ; 
y an  ordinate  to  the  axis  ; xthe  correfponding  abfeifs ; s the 
length  of  the  arc  eftimated  from  the  vertex  ; then,  as  is 
proved  in  the  method  of  fluxions,  x = Vx*  •+■  y1 but  the 
equation  of  the  curve  is y1  = 4 p x\  therefore  y — 2 V p x ; 


confequently y = x ^ ; 
fubflitution,  t = x ,J  1 


and  = x1  therefore,  by 

P _ x * + P m 

+ x V x1  4-  p x 


Suppofe  z = vV  + p x ; then  by  taking  th^  fluxions 

* = ' t ~ ; hence  x = z.  -f-  | P • , - ■ ' ; and 

x-  + p x _ 2tf  ^x'+px 

by  taking  the  fluents,  and  reftoring  the  value  of  z,  we  get 
X = V Xz  + p x + \ p X hyp.  log.  ■ 

-hP 

which  is  the  expreflion  of  the  length  of  an  arc  of  a para- 
bola eftimated  from  the  vertex,  cut  off  by  an  ordinate  cor 
refponding  to  the  abfeifs  x.  I. 

The  area  of  a fruftnm,  or  zone,  of  a parabola,  included 
by  two  parallel  right  lines,  and  the  intercepted  curves  of  the 
parabola,  may  be.found  by  the  following  rule ; viz.  To  one 
of  the  parallel  ends  add  the  quotient  arifing  from  the  divifion 
of  the  fquare  of  the  other  by  the  fum  of  the  faid  ends ; 
multiply  the  fum  by  the  altitude  of  the  fruftum,  or  diftance 
of  the  ends ; and  |ds  of  the  produft  will  be  the  area.  Or, 
divide  the  difference  of  the  cubes  of  the  diameters  by  the  dif 
ference  of  their  fquares,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  |ds  of 

the  altitude.  Then,  D + , x f a,  or  d 4-  — 

D + d D + d 

D!  - d ! 

X f a,  or  — — x | a = the  area ; D,  d being  the  two 


ends  and  a the  altitude.  For  by  a property  of  the  parabola, 


'""l 


) ; 1 

DD  - ddl 

D D — dd' 


of  two  complete  fegments,  whofe  bafes  are  the  ends  D,  d of 
the  fruftum  ; and  confequently  their  difference,  or  the 
c a • , D1  ^ d DD  + D d + d d 

fruftum,  is  f a x ip— ,,  = f ax  — 

D z ^ d-  D + d 


i _ dd  , , DD 

,“-xD  + DTrf  = i<'x  +D^T3-  H'"“aPa- 

rabolic  fruftum  is  equal  to  a parabola  of  the  fame  altitude, 
and  whofe  bafe  is  equal  to  the  end  of  the  fruftum,  increafed 
by  a third  proportional  to  the  fum  of  the  ends  and  the  other. 
Confequently  in  the  one  end  D C {Plate  XXIII.  Mifcel- 
/any,  fig.  9.)  produced  of  a parabolic  fruftum  A B C D, 
take  C E = the  other  end  A B ; raife  E F perpendicular 
to  E C and  = C D ; draw  D F,  and  perpendicular  to  it 
F G meeting  C E produced  in  G ; then,  if  upon  the  bafe 
C G be  deferibed  any  parabola  C H G,  touching  the  line 
A B H,  it  will  be  equal  to  the  fruftum  A B C D.  For 


CG  = CE  4-  EG=AB  + EG  = AB  + ^ = 


D C’ 

= A B + — -e— =?.  Hutton’s  Menfuration. 

D C + A B 

Parabola,  Quadrature  of  the.  See  Quadrature,  and 
the  article  Parabola  fupra- 

Parabola,  ReBification  of  the.  See  Rectification, 
and  Parabola. 

Pahabola,  Centre  of  gravity  of  a.  See  Center  of 
Gravity. 

Parabola,  Centre  of  ofcillation  of  the.  See  Center  of 
Of  dilation. 

Parabolas  of  the  higher  kinds,  are  algebraic  curves,  de- 
fined by  am  ~ 1 x—ym.  E.  gr.  by  a x = /*,  a*  x = y *,  a4 
x = y\  a5  x = y6,  & c.  See  Curve. 
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Some 
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Some  call  thefe  paraboloids : more  particularly,  if  a 
x = y~,  they  call  it  a cubical  paraboloid.  If  a1  x = y*, 
&c.  they  call  it  a biquadratieal  paraboloid,  or  a furfelidal  pa- 
raboloid. And  in  refpeft  of  thefe,  the  parabola  of  the  firfl 
kind,  above  explained,  they  call  the  Apollonian,  or  quadratic 
parabola.  Thofe  curves  are  likewife  to  be  referred  to  para- 
bolas, in  which  a xm  ~ ‘=  ym;  as  e.  gr.  a x = a .r1  = y\ 
which  fome  call  femi-par abolas . They  are  all  comprehended 
under  the  common  equation,  am  x x"  = y',  which  alfo  ex- 
tends to  other  curves,  v.  gr.  to  thofe  in  which  a1  x1  = y\ 
a1  x * ±=  y\  a'  x 4 =y\ 

Since  in  parabolas  of  the  higher  kinds,  ym  = a"  ~ ' x ; if 
any  other  femi-ordinate  be  called  v,  and  the  abfcifla  cor- 
responding to  it  z,  we  fhall  have  vm  = am  ~ 1 z,  confe- 
quently  ym  : vm  ::  am  ~ 1 x : am  ~ ' z,  i.  e.  ::  x : z.  It  is  a 
common  property,  therefore,  of  thefe  parabolas,  that  the 
powers  of  the  ordinates  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  abfcifias. 
But  in  femi-parabolas,  ym  : v"  ::  a xm  ' : a zm  ::  .vm  ~ : : 
zm-'.  Or  the  powers  of  the  femi-ordinates  are  as  the 
powers  of  the  abfcifias,  one  degree  lower.  E.gr.  In  cu- 
bical femi-parabolas  the  powers  of  the  ordinates  y'  and 
are  as  the  fquares  of  the  abfcifias  x\  and  z\ 

Parabola,  Helicoid.  See  Helicoid. 

Parabola,  Ofculatory , in  Geometry,  is  ufed  particularly 
for  that  parabola  which  not  only  ofculates  or  meafures  the 
curvature  of  any  curve  at  a given  point,  but  alfo  meafures 
the  variation  of  the  curvature  at  that  point.  See  M‘Laurin’s 
Appendix  to  hi3  Algebra,  p.  17.  Cramer,  Analyf.  des 
Lignes  Courbes,,  p.  559.  See  alfo  Curvature. 

A curve,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  may  have  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  ofculatory  parabolas  at  any  of  its  points ; but  the 
appellation  may  be  reftrained  to  that  particular  parobola 
which  meets  the  curve  fo  clofely,  that  no  other  parabolic 
arc  can  be  drawn  between  them  ; and  this  parabola  will 
meafure  the  variation  of  curvature  of  the  curve  at  that  point. 
See  Variation  of  Curvature. 

Parabola,  Refinance' of  a.  See  Resist ance. 

PARABOLAN,  Parabolanus,  among  the  Ancients, 
was  a fort  of  gladiator,  called  alfo  the  confeflor. 

The  name  was  given  them  from  the  Greek,  o.y  of 

flaXKw,  to  throw,  precipitate;  becaufe  they  threw  themfelves 
on  danger  and  death. 

PARABOLANI,  or  Parabolarii,  is  alfo  ufed  in 
Church  Hijlory,  for  a fet  of  people,  efpecially  in  Alexandria, 
who  devoted  themfelves  to  the  fervices  of  churches  and 
hofpitals. 

The  parabolani  were  not  allowed  to  withdraw  themfelves 
from  their  fundion,  which  was  the  attendance  on  the  fick. 
They  made  a kind  of  fraternity,  amounting  fometimes  to 
fix  hundred  perfons,  dependent  on  the  bifhop. 

The  deiign  of  their  inftitution  was  that  the  difeafed,  ef- 
pecially thofe  infefted  with  the  plague,  might  not  be  with- 
out attendance. 

PARABOLIC  Asymptote,  in  Geometry,  is  ufed  for  a 
parabolic  line  approaching  to  a curve,  fo  that  they  never 
meet ; yet  by  producing  both  indefinitely,  their  diftance 
from  each  other  becomes  lefs  than  any  given  line. 

There  may  be  as  many  different  kinds  of  thefe  afymptotes 
as  there  are  parabolas  of  different  orders. 

When  a curve  has  a common  parabola  for  its  afymptote, 
the  ratio  of  the  fubtangent  to  the  abfcifla  approaches  con- 
tinually to  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  when  the  axis  of  the 
parabola  coincides  with  the  bafe  ; but  this  ratio  of  the  fub- 
tangent to  the  abfcifla  approaches  to  that  of  one  to  two, 
when  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  bafe.  And  by  ob- 
ferving  the  limit  to  which  the  ratio  of  the  fubtangent  and 


abfeifs  approaches,  parabolic  afymptotes  of  various  kinds 
may  be  difeovered.  See  M'Laur.  Flux.  art.  337.  See 
alfo  Asymptote. 

Parabolic  Conoid,  or  Paraboloid,  a folid  figure  gene- 
rated by  the  rotation  of  a parabola  about  its  axis. 

The  circles  conceived  to  be  the  elements  of  this  figure, 
are  in  an  arithmetical  proportion,  decreafiug  towards  the 
vertex. 

A parabolic  conoid  is  to  a cylinder  of  the  fame  bafe  and 
height  as  1 to  2 ; and  to  a cone  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height, 
as  jAto  1.  See  Conoid. 

I.  The  curve  furface  of  a paraboloid  may  be  found  by  the 
following  rules. 

Rule  1. — To  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate,  or  femi  dia- 
meter of  the  bafe,  add  four  times  that  of  the  a$is ; and 
the  fquare  root  of  the  fum  will  be  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  the  bafe,  and  intercepted  by  the  axis  produced ; 
call  this  tangent/;  then  we  ft)  all  have  / = \fyy  + 4.1.1, 
x being  the  axis,  and  y the  ordinate.  Then  by  the  rule  at 
the  clofe  of  the  article  Parabola,  find  the  area  of  the 
fruffum  of  a parabola,  whofe  parallel  ends  are  / and  y,  and 
i's  altitude  — y,  and  this  area  multiplied  by  3.14159  will 
be  the  curve  furface  of  the  paraboloid  ABC  required. 
Plate  XXIII.  Mifcellany,  fg.  10. 

Calling  the  ordinate  y,  the  abfeifs  x,  the  curve  z,  and  the 
parameter  p\  alfo  a — 3.14159;  the  equation  of  the  gene- 
rating parabola  will  be  px  = yy;  hence  pic  = zyj,  and 
the  fluxion  of  the  furface  s =.  2ayz=2ay  Vj1  4. 


= PP  + yy,  and,  by  taking  the  correft  fluent;, 

P 


the  furface  /will  be  = ~ x (\p p + y y)  — \ a p p = f 

C yy  + 4**)]  -/  _ , x (?.y + 4**)i-y 


ay  X 


(yy  + 4*.r)l  - / 


= f 


y x 


t‘-y' 


7 ay  X 


**  + *y  +yy 
1 + 3 


°y  x 0 + nr})  3 i °y x (y  + rr;) ; putting 

t = yy  + 4 * = BE,  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the 

extremity  of  the  ordinate,  and  intercepted  by  the  axe  pro- 
duced. Q.  E.  D. 

Corol.  1 — In  C B produced  take  B G = the  tangent 
B E ; ere&  G H perpendicular  to  G B and  equal  to  BD; 
join  D H,  and  perpendicular  to  it  H I,  meeting  B G pro- 
duced in  I ; take  B K = j B I ; and  upon  K C deferibe  a 
circle  meeting  B L perpendicular  to  B C in  L.  And  the 
circle  whofe  radius  is  B L,  will  be  equai  to  the  curve  fur- 
face of  the  paraboloid  BAC. 

For,  by  the  conftru&ion,  BL1  = KB  x BC=BC 
x j B I = * BD  x (BG  4-  GI)  = j BD  x 

(BE  +.gg)-»BD  x (BE  + ^£5) 


Carol.  2. — The  curve  furface  of  the  paraboloid  is  to  the 
area  of  its  circular  bafe,  as  I K is  to  B D. 

For  the  bafe  is  = a x BD1,  and  the  curve  furface  = 
axfIBx  BD  = ax  IKxBD. 

Corol.  3. — If  M be  the  focus  of  the  generating  parabola, 
and  there  be  taken  A N = M C = A D + A M,  and  the 
double 


PARABOLIC  CONOID. 


double  ordinates  P N O,  Q M R be  drawn  ; the  furface  ge- 
nerated by  B AC,  will  be  to  the  area  PQ  RO,  as  a = 
3.14159,  to  i,  or  as  the  circumference  of  a circle  to  its 
diameter. 


the  middle  of  the  bafe,  and  s the  fine  of  the  angle  formed 
by  this  diameter  and  its  ordinate,  to  the  radius  1 . 


For  the  furface  is  = — ^ x (\PP  + yy)*  — l app  = 


(■ iPP  + Px? 


app  , 


If 
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pp  + px  — * app  = | a X M C v/M  C x 
app  f a x AN  x NO  - fa  x AM  x MR  = 
a x (PAO  - Q A R)  = a x’PQRO. 

Rule  2. — Divide  the  difference  between  the  cube  of  the 
tangent  and  the  cube  of  the  ordinate,  by  four  times  the 
fquare  of  the  axis ; multiply  the  quotient  by  |ds  of  the 
ordinate,  and  the  produft  again  by  3.14159  for  the  fur- 


Then  as  a : s x : : b : — the  feftion  correfponding  to 

the  abfeifs  x.  Therefore  — x bsx  is  the  fluxion  of  the 
a 

i*  * tip  + *)  folid ; and,  by  taking  the  fluent,  the  folid  itfelf  will  be 
a ....  x 

which,  when  s x = a,  becomes  \ ab  for  the  whole 


face.  Thus, 


- y 


X § c y — the  furface  ; where  t — 


^ y y + 4 is  the  tangent,  x the  abfeifs  or  axis,  y the 
ordinate  or  lemi-diameter  of  the  bafe,  and  c — 3.14159. 

II.  The  curve  furface  of  the  fruftum  of  a paraboloid, 
having  its  altitude  and  the  diameters  of  its  ends  given,  may 
be  thus  found. 

Divide  the  difference  of  the  fquares  of  the  femi-diameters 
of  the  ends,  by  theiA  diltance,  or  by  the  altitude  of  the 
fruftum  ; or  divide  the  difference  of  the  fquares  of  the  whole 
-diameters,  by  four  times  the  altitude  ; and  the  quotient  will 
be  the  parameter  of  the  axis  of  the  generating  parabola. 

Find  the  two  fums  arifing  from  the  addition  of  the  fquare 
of  the  parameter  and  the  fquare  of  each  diameter ; multiply 
each  fum  by  its  root,  and  divide  the  difference  of  the  pro- 
du&s  by  the  parameter;  multiply  the  quotient  by  3.14159, 
and  £th  of  the  produft  will  be  the  furface  of  the  fruftum. 
(pp  + DI>)i  - (pp  + dd)l 
P 

furface  ; D and  d being  the  diameters  of  the  ends,  p = the 
DD  - dd  , , . , 

parameter  = — , a = the  altitude,  and  c = 

4 a 

3‘I4I59- 

In  the  inreftigation  of  rule  1.  of  the  laft  problem,  it 


That  is,  - 


= the 


- s epp  or 


6p 


(pp  + DD)'  — £ epp  is  the  furface  of  the  fegment  whofe 
bafe  diameter  is  D ; and  x (pp  + dd)2  — | epp  = 
that  whofe  diameter  is  d ; and,  by  taking  the  difference,  £ 
, x + “>■  wiH  Expref,  the  fnr. 

face  of  the  fruftum,  the  diameters  of  whofe  ends  are  D,  d. 


folid,  whofe  bafe  is  b and  altitude  a.  Q.  E.  D. 

Corol.  1. — A paraboloid  is  equal  to  half  a prifm  of  the 
fame  bafe  and  altitude.  Alfo  a prifm,  a femi-fpheroid  or 
femi-fphere,  a paraboloid,  and  a pyramid,  all  of  equal  bafes 
and  al’itudes,  are  to  one  another  as  the  numbers  1,  J,  A, 
or  as  6,  4,  3,  2 ; and  are,  therefore,  in  a difcontinued  geo- 
metric proportion,  whofe  ratio  is  that  of  3 to  2.  Which 
will  appear  by  comparing  the  above  value  of  the  paraboloid 
with  thofe  of  the  other  folids. 

When  the  bafe  of  the  paraboloid  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  or  when  the  paraboloid  is  right,  the  ferni-fpheroid,  or 
femi-fphere,  will  alfo  be  right ; and  the  prifm  and  pyramid 
will  be  the  right  or  common  cylinder  and  cone,  the  common 
bafe  being  a circle.  But  if  the  .paraboloid  be  oblique,  by 
having  its  bafe  oblique  to  the  axis,  the  common  bafe  of  all 
the  folids  will  be  an  ellipfe ; the  femi-fphei;oid  will  alfo  be 
oblique,  by  having  its  bafe  oblique  to  the  axis ; and  the 
prifm  and  pyramid  may  be  either  right  or  oblique. 

Corol.  2. — If  upon  the  diameter  N P = B C = the  con- 
jugate axis  of  the  feftion  A B,  be  deferibed  a circle ; 
( Plate  XXIII.  Mifcellany,  Jig.  11  ) the  .oblique  paraboloid, 
or  fegment  A H B,  will  be  equal  to  the  right  paraboloid 
whofe  bafe  is  that  circle,  and  its  altitude  MH.  For,  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  being  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  bafe 
of  the  oblique  paraboloid,  the  circle  will  be  to  that  bafe,  as 
the  conjugate  is  to  the  tranfverfe  axis,  that  is,  as  C B to 
A B ; but  H K is  to  H M in  the  fame  proportion  of  C B 
to  A B ; confequently  H K x elliptic  bafe  A B will  be  = 
H M x circular  bafe  N P or  B C. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  all  fegments,  right  or  oblique, 
having  the  fame  vertex  H,  and  the  tranfverfe  axes  of  whofe 
bafes  pafs  through  the  fame  point  M,  and  terminate  in  A C, 
O P,  parallel  to  and  equidiftant  from  H M,  will  be  equal 
to  one  another. 

Corol.  3. — If  B,  b denote  the  two  bafes,  or  parallel  ends, 
of  the  fruftum  of' a paraboloid,  either  right  or  oblique ; and 
d the  diitance  of  the  ends,  or  the  altitude  of  the  fruftum  ; 
then  i d x (B  + b)  will  be  the  folidity  of  the  fruftum. 

For,  by  this  problem,  i ABis  the  fegment  whofe  bafe 
is  B and  altitude  A ; and  \ a b is  that  whofe  bafe  is  b and 
altitude  a : therefore  the  fruftum,  or  the  difference  of  the 
fegments,  is  ' AB  — \ ab.  But,  by  the  nature  of  the 

paraboloid,  B — b : d or  A — a ::  B : A = ^ ^ * 


Since  p X = Y Y,  and^.r  — yy,  therefore X — px  = 
YY-yy  VD-dd 


■ b:d::b:a  = 


Id 


Y Y — yy,  and p — ■ 


X - > 


III.  The  folidity  of  any  fegment  of  a paraboloid,  whofe 
bafe  is  eitherperpendicularor  oblique  totheaxis,  maybefound 
by  the  following  rule.  For  both  right  and  oblique  fegments, 
multiply  the  bafe  by  half  the  altitude,  and  the  produft  will 
be  the  content.  Let  b denote  the  bafe,  a the  altitude,  x 
any  variable  abfeifs,  or  part  of  the  diameter  drawn  through 


B - b' 

which  values  of  A and  a 

jj  — v 

being  fubftituted  for  them,  we  obtain  | AB  - \ab 

Corol.  4. — Let  A G B b be  a right  fruftum,  H I the  dia- 
meter to  the  double  ordinate  A B,  and  H K perpendicular 
to  A B,  that  is,  H K the  altitude  of  the  oblique  fegment 
A H B.  Then  the  value  of  the  oblique  fegment  A H B is 
ifixABx  BCx  HK,  putting  n = .785398. 

But, 


PAR 


PAR 


But,  by  the  property  of  the  figure,  DB1  — DC1  : 
x A C ; 
DB  + DC 


DB;-D  I 


DBl-DP  ::AC:HI^  DB7^ 

hence HM  = HI-IM  = HI  - 
BC  x CA 


DC1 

: AC  = 


DB—  DC 

; and,  by  fimiiar  triangles, 
HMxCB  ACxCIP 
AB  'AB^8DI; 
therefore  the  oblique  fegment  AHB,  or^nxAB  x 


* *CA  = ^-8DT 

AB:CB::HM  : HK  = - 


C B x H K,  will  be 


C B* 
8 D I 


x iAC  x * 


C Bv 


' b B2 


- AG2 


X AC  x \n. 

DB  -DC2 

Or,  by  fubftituting  the  value  of  A C,  niz. ^ — 

X D E = — — X D E,  inftead  of  it,  the  fame 
D B' 

C B*  ^ „ C B+ 

fegment  A H B will  be  g x U E x n = ^ ^ x 


D E x ' * «. 

Carol.  5 If  from  DE  x iB!  X tk  value  of  the 

right  fegment  l E B,  be  taken  the  above  value  of  the  ob- 
£B+  — C B 

lique  fegment  A H B,  there  will  remain  - X 

D E x In,  or  j ^ ~ X A C X \ n for  the  value 


of  the  greater  ungnla  b A B. 

Corol.  6. — And  if  from  the  faid  value  of  the  oblique  feg- 
ment A H B,  be  taken  that  of  the  right  fegment  A E G, 


• X D E X | n,  or  - 


X AC  X \ n 


there  will  re 


CB'  — AG4 
‘ l B- 


DE  X \n, or 


CB;j- AG4 

b B'  ^AG: 


X A C x 2 n for  that  of  the  lefs  ungula  A G B.  Hut- 
ton’s Menfuration. 

Parabolic  Cuneus,  a folid  figure,  formed  by  multiplying 
all  the  D B’s,  {Plate  XIII.  Analyfis , Jig.  3.)  into  the  D S’s  : 
or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  on  the  bafe  APB  ereft  a 
prifm,  whofe  altitude  is  A S : this  will  be  a parabolical 
cuneus,  which  of  neceflity  will  be  equal  to  the  parabolical 
pyramidoid;  inafmuch  as  the  component  reftangles  in  one  are 
feverall)  equal  to  all  the  component  fquares  in  the  other. 

Parabolic  Pyramidoid,  a folid  figure,  generated  by 
fuppofing  all  the  fquares  of  the  ordinate  applicates  in  the 
parabola  fo  placed,  as  that  the  axis  (hall  pals  through  all 
their  centres  at  right  angles ; in  which  cafe  the  aggregate 
of  the  planes  will  form  the  parabolic  pyramidoid. 

The  folidity  of  this  body  is  had  by  multiplying  the  bafe 
by  half  the  altitude  ; the  reafon  of  which  is  obvious ; for 
the  component  planes  being  a feries  of  arithmetical  pro- 
portionals beginning  from  o,  their  fum  will  be  equal  to  the 
extremes  multiplied  by  half  the  number  of  terms,  that  is, 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  equal  to  the  bafe  multiplied  by  half  the 
height. 

Parabolic  Space,  the  fpace  or  area  contained  between 
any  entile  ordinae,  and  the  curve  of  the  parabola. 

The  parabolic  fpace  is  to  the  redangle  of  the  ordinate 
into  the  abfeifla,  as  2 to  3 : to  a triangle  inferibed  on 


the  ordinate  as  a bafe  whofe  altitude  is  the  abfeifla,  the 
parabolic  fpace  is  as  4 to  3. 

The  fegment  of  a parabolic  fpace,  is  that  fpace  included 
between  two  ordinates.  See  Parabola. 

Quadrature  of  a parabolical  fegment.  See  Quadrature, 
and  Parabola  fupra. 

Parabolic  Speculum  or* Mirror.  See  Mirror. 

Parabolic  Spindle.  See  Pyramidoid  and  Spindle. 

Parabolic  Spiral,  in  Conics.  See  Helicoid  Parabola. 

PARABOLIFORM  Curves,  a name  fometimes  given 
to  the  parabolas  of  a higher  kind. 

PARABOLOIDES,  parabolas  of  the  higher  kinds. 
See  Parabolas  of  the  higher  kind. 

Paraboloid,  Centre  pf  gravity  of  a.  See  Center. 

Paraboloid,  Quadratic.  Cubical  paraboloid,  furfolidal 
paraboloid  See  Parabolas  of  the  higher  kinds. 

PARABOSC0,  Girolamo,  in  Biography,  organift  of 
St.  Mark’s  cathedral  at  Venice,  and  according  toCrefcembeni 
(Stor.  del  Vulg.  Poef.)  a moll  admirable  performer.  “ Who- 
ever,” fays  Ant.  Fran.  Doni,  (Libraria  Tratt.  imo.)  “is  en- 
dowed by  heaven  with  the  powerof  receiving  and,  communicat- 
ing p'eafure,  fhould  imitate  Parabofco ; who,  not  content  with 
that  mulical  excellence,  with  which  he  has  given  fuch  delight, 
both  in  public  and  private,  and  acquired  fuch  fame,  has 
afforded  equal  pleafure  by  his  literary  and  poetical  talents, 
in  the  publication  of  works,  that  are  as  much  efteemed  for 
their  wit  and  learning,  as  originality.”  He  then  gives  a lift 
of  his  tragedies,  comedies,  mifcellaneous  poems,  and  letters ; 
adding,  that  “ he  hoped  his  novels  would  foon  appear  in 
print,  which,  for  their  invention  and  ftyle,  lie  thought  the 
moft  admirable  produftions  of  the  kind  that  he  had  ever 
read.”  They  were  afterwards  publifhed  under  the  title  of 
“ Gli  Difporti,”  &c.  1586  ; and  we  purchafed  them  at  an 
extravagant  price,  as  curiofities,  at  the  fale  of  the  late  Hon. 
Topham  Beauclerc’s  books;  but  find,  on  perufal,  that  Doni 
fpoke  of  them  as  he  did.  perhaps,  of  his  mufical  abilities, 
with  the  partiality  of  a friend.  Several  of  the  motets  and 
madrigals  of  Parabofco  are  inferted  in  the  collections  that 
were  publifhed  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
fome  of  which  we  took  the  trouble  to  fcore,  but  found  in 
them  no  fubjeft  ; and  but  little  defign  or  contrivance.  And 
if  his  literary  character  did  not  impofe  on  his  friends,  and  on 
the  writers  who  fpcak  of  his  mufical  produftions,  his  fame 
as  a compofer  mult  have  been  eftablifhed  on  works  fuperior 
to  thefe,  which  are  mere  rempliffage,  or  notes  heaped  on  each 
other  totally  devoid  of  mea  ing  with  refpeft  to  melody. 

PARABRAMA,  in  Mythology,  is  a name  given  to  the 
firft  of  the  gods  of  India. 

PARABYSTE  was  one  of  the  five  principal  civil  tri- 
bunals of  Athens. 

PAR  AC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo; 
200  miles  N.  of  Banjar-Mafiim. 

PARACA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of  Lima  ; 
1 2 miles  S.  of  Pifco. 

PARACELS,  or  Pracels,  a chain  of  fmall  iflands, 
with  rocks  and  flioals,  in  the  Chinefc  fea,  parallel  to,  and 
about  60  miles  E.  of  the  coaft  of  Cochinchina.  This  range 
is  about  300  miles  long,  and  60  broad  from  N.  lat.  1 1 40' 
to  16  10',  and  E.  long.  uo°to  111".  The  navigation  is 
dangerous,  on  account  of  feveral  currents  among  tliem. 

PARACELSISTS.  See  Fire  Phi/ofophers. 

PARACELSUS,  in  Biography,  an  extraordinary  ad- 
venturer in  chemiftry  and  phyfic,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  is  faid  to  have  been  born  at  Einfidlen,  a 
little  village  near  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in  1493;  an<*  h*8 
father,  called  William  de  Hohenheim,  is  fuppoted  to  have 
been  the  natural  fon  of  a grand  mafter  of  the  Teutonic 

order, 


PARACELSUS. 


order,  and  a practitioner  in  medicine  in  Carinthia,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  century.  With  a view  of  dignify- 
ing himfelf  and  his  family,  his  fon  afTumed  the  names  of 
Philippus , Aurcolus , Theophrajlus,  Paracel/us,  Bombajlus  de 
Hohenheim.  But  Thomas  Erallus  affirms,  that  there  was 
no  family  bearing  any  of  thefe  names  in  that  part  of  Swit- 
zerland, either  noble  or  ignoble  ; and  Haller  was  credibly 
informed,  that  Paracelfus  was  a native  of  Gaifs,  in  the  canton 
of  Appeuzel,  and  of  an  obfcure  family  of  the  name  of  Ho- 
chener,  which  was  ftill  exilling  there.  His  father  gave  him 
early  a turn  for  his  own  purfuits,  and  put  him  under  the  care 
of  John  Trithemius,  abbot  of  Spanheim,  at  that  time  emi- 
nent for  his  knowledge  of  the  fpagiric  art,  as  chemiftry  in 
its  infancy  was  called.  He  afterwards  followed  another 
mailer  of  the  art,  Siaifmund  Fugger,  and  from  both  thefe 
he  learned  many  fecrets.  If  any  credit  is  due  to  his  own 
ftatements,  he  received  inftrudtions  from  feveral  other  tutors, 
whom  he  has  named ; although  in  one  of  his  treatifes,  he 
denies  having  had  any  inftrudtors  at  all.  He  very  foon 
commenced  a fort  of  rambling  life  ; for  he  fays,  he  had 
examined  the  principles  of  the  medical  art  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  found  them  defedlive  and  erroneous  in  all  points, 
and  therefore  he  refolved,  after  having  vifited  the  fchools  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  travel  in  purfuit  of  medical 
truth,  and  not  only  to  fearch  for  it  among  phyficians,  and 
other  learned  perfons,  but  among  barber-furgeons,  monks, 
conjurors,  old  women,  and  quacks  of  every  defcription. 
He  makes  a pompous  difplay  of  the  names  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which  he  thus  vifited,  during  a peregrination  of  feveral 
years,  and  of  the  important  acquiGtions  in  fcience  which  he 
thus  colle&ed,  with  the  view  of  impreffing  on  the  world  the 
higheft  opinion  of  his  fuperiority  ; for  he  feems  to  have  pof- 
felTed  the  talents  of  impofing  and  fuccefsful  quackery  in  an 
emjnent  degree.  Even  the  learned  Erafmus  appears  to  have 
confulted  him,  efpecially  after  a fortunate  cure  of  his  friend 
Frobenius  the  celebrated  printer  of  Bade,  in  an  attack  of 
gout,  (although  the  latter  died  of  apoplexy  a few  months 
afterwards,)  and  Oporinus,  an  eminent  citizen  of  that  place, 
left  his  family  to  follow  him.  In  the  courfe  of  his  travels 
he  had  doubtlefs  colledled  much  information  concerning  me- 
tallic chemiftry ; which,  however,  he  perverted  to  the  vain 
fearch  of  the  philofopher's  ftone ; and  by  the  bold  ufe  of 
i'ome  adlive  medicines,  efpecially  mercury  and  opium,  the 
adminiftration  and  properties  of  which  were  not  underftood 
by  medical  men,  he  had  certainly  effedled  many  cures,  where 
ordinary  medicine  had  failed;  and  while  thefe  fuccefsful 
cafes  were  blazoned  forth  with  the  ufual  exaggeration,  the 
unfuccefsful  ones,  and  the  miftakes  were  long  paffed  over  in 
filence.  To  fuch  a height,  however,  his  reputation  had 
been  raifed  in  Switzerland,  that  the  magiftrates  of  Bafle 
were  induced  to  engage  him,  at  a large  falary,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  medicine  in  their  univerfity.  In  the  years  1527 
and  1528,  he  gave  ledtures  daily,  fometimes  in  barbarous 
Latin,  but  more  frequently  in  German ; and  although  he  at 
firft  acquired  feveral  enthufiaftic  adherents,  yet  the  bar- 
barifm,  vanity,  and  extravagance  of  his  lectures  at  length 
difgufted  the  iludents,  and  he  was  foon  left  without  an 
audience.  Indeed  nothing  could  exceed  the  ridiculous  pride 
and  bombaft,  with  which  he  affumed  the  fupjemacy,  the 
monarchy  of  medicine,  and  the  contempt  which  he  affedted 
towards  all  the  teachers  and  univerfities  in  the  world.  Seated 
in  his  profeflbrial  chair,  at  his  firft  ledlilre,  he  publicly 
burnt  the  works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna,  averring  that  his 
cap  contained  more  knowledge  than  all  phyficians,  and  that 
the  hair  of  his  beard  had  more  experience  than  all  the  uni- 
verfities. “ Greeks,  Romans,  French,  and  Italians,”  he 
exclaimed  ; “ you  Avicenna,  you  Galen,  you  Rhazes,  you 
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Mefue ; you  dodlors  of  Paris,  you  of  Montpellier,  you  oi 
Swabia,  you  of  Mifnia,  you  of  Cqlogne,  you  of  Vienna  ; 
and  all  you  throughout  the  countries  that  are  walhed  by  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  you  who  inhabit  the  iflands  of 
the  fea,  Athenian,  Greek,  Arab,  and  Jew ; you  fhall  fol- 
low and  obey  me.  I am  your  king,  the  monarchy  of  phyfic 
is  mine,”  &c.  That  fuch  an  extravagant  enthufiaft  fhould 
not  long  retain  his  profefforial  chair  might  be  anticipated. 
A quarrel  with  the  magiftrates  of  Bafle,  on  account  of  a 
decifion  againft  him  in  refpedt  to  a demand  of  fees,  which 
was  deemed  exorbitant,  increafed  his  difpleafure,  and  he 
fuddenly  quitted  that  place  in  1528.  From  this  time  he  re- 
fided  chiefly  in  Alface,  and  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
leading  a life  of  extreme  intemperance,  in  the  loweft  com- 
pany, being  frequently  in  a ftate  of  continued  intoxication 
for  many  days  and  nights  in  fucceffion.  Neverthelefs  he 
ftill  maintained  his  reputation  by  extraordinary  cures,  occa- 
fionally  effedled  by  his  powerful  remedies,  though  his  failures 
were  equally  confpicuous.  But  the  moil  fignal  failure  of 
his  boafted  remedies  occurred  in  his  own  perfon  ; for  after 
pretending  to  the  power  of  extending  human  life  to  an  inde- 
finite limit,  by  virtue  of  his  elixir,  he  died  in  1^41,  at  an 
inn  at  Saltzburg,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  in 
confequence  of  an  attack  of  fever,  and  was  buried  in  the 
hofpital  of  St.  Sebaftian,  to  which  he  bequeathed  the  little 
property  that  he  poffeffed. 

Notwithftanding  the  reputation,  and  the  numerous  eu- 
logies bellowed  on  this  Angular  man,  it  can  fcarcely  be  faid, 
that  either  fcientific  chemiftry  or  medicine  is  much  indebted 
to  him  for  its  advancement.  The  fundamental  do6frir.es  of 
his  chemiftry,  which  refolved  every  thing  into  three  elements, 
fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury,  and  which  were  for  a long  time 
received,  were,  in  fa6l,  borrowed  from  his  predeceffor,  Bafil 
Valentine.  And  as  to  his  medical  fkill,  it  confided  princi- 
pally in  the  bold  adminiftration  of  fome  powerful  remedies, 
which  had  been  heretofore  thought  too  dangerous  to  be  ufed. 
His  moil  favourite  medicine  was  opium,  a drug  with  which, 
it  is  obvious,  he  would  be  able  in  many  in  dances  to  afford 
great  and  fpeedy  relief ; but  with  which  alfo  few  permanent 
cures  could  be  effedled,  and  much  mifchief  would  neceffarily 
be  produced,  when  it  was  mifapplied.  Antimony  and  mer- 
cury were  alfo  medicines  which  he  liberally  prefcribed,  and 
he  ufed  various  preparations  of  them  of  the  moft  adlive  kind. 
He  was  indeed  one  of  the  firft  to  employ  mercury  for  the 
cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  of  courfe  he  mud,  in  this 
fevere  a;-.d  newly  diftinguilhed  malady,  have  been  fuccefsful 
in  a degree,  to  which  none  of  his  contemporaries,  who  did 
not  refort  to  that  remedy,  could  attain : and  this  fucceis 
was  a fource  of  confiderable  emolument.  . In  fadl,  he  mull 
be  allowed  to  have  conferred  a fubftantial  benefit  on  man- 
kind, by  the  introdudlion  of  mercury  as  a cure  of  this 
malady : and  in  this  point  confifts  his  principal  merit  in 
refpedl  to  medicine.  For  his  total  ignorance  of  anatomy 
and  rational  phyfiology,  his  inability  from  want  of  litera- 
ture to  inveftigate  the  dodlrines  of  the  ancients,  which  he 
fo  boldly  impugned,  and  his  employment  of  a barbarous 
jargon,  as  well  as  his  infatuated  notions  of  magic,  aftrology, 
geomancy,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  myllical  impof- 
ture,  are  totally  adverfe  to  any  claim  on  his  part  to  the  im- 
provement of  medical  fcience ; and  indeed  he  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  deftitute  of  clear  and  methodical  views 
upon  any  fubjedl.  We  (hall  not  pretend  therefore  to  enter 
into  any  detail  of  the  unintelligible  jargon  and  abfurd  hypo- 
thefes  which  he  employed,  or  to  enumerate  the  immenfe 
farrago  of  treatifes,  which  made  their  appearance  under  his 
name  after  his  death,  the  notices  of  which  occupy  above 
nine  quarto  pages  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Haller:  for  the 
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firft  we  are  unable  to  comprehend,  and  the  latter  would  be 
a wafte  of  time.  The  mod  complete  edition  is  that  of  Ge- 
neva, in  three  volumes  folio,  i6j8.  He  publifhed  little 
while  he  lived.  See  Sennert.  de  Confenfu  et  Diffenfu  Gale- 
nicorum,  &c.  cum  Chymicis,  cap.  iv.  De  Paracelfo* 
Eloy  Did.  Hid.  de  la  Med.  Gen.  Biog. 

PARACENTESIS,  from  vrapaxEvliw,  to  make  a perfora- 
tion, a term  in  Surgery , fignifying  the  operation  of  tap- 
ping, or  making  an  opening  into  the  thorax,  abdomen,  or 
bladder,  for  the  purpofe  of  difcharging  the  fluid  confined 
in  thefe  parts  in  cafes  of  empyema,  hydrothorax,  afcites, 
and  retention  of  urine.  Effufed  blond  may  alfo  require  an 
opening  to  be  made  into  the  ched.  For  an  account  of  pa- 
racentefis  thoracis,  in  different  cafes,  we  refer  to'EMPHY- 
sema,  Empyema,  Extravasation,  Hydrothorax,  and 
Wounds  of  the  Chest. 

Paracentefis  of  the  /. IbJomcn , or  Tapping  — The  belly  is  fubjeft 
to  two  kinds  of  dropfy ; one  has  received  the  name  of 
afcites  ; the  other  n termed  eneyfed.  In  the  firfl,  the  fluid 
i9  effufed  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  peritoneum;  in  the 
fecord,  it  is  contained  in  a pouch,  or  cyff ; whence  the 
name  of  the  diforder  is  derived.  The  firfl  cafe  is  the  mod 
common,  and  affedts  indiferiminately  both  fexes ; the 
fCcond  is  more  rare,  and  prefents  itfelf  oftener  in  women 
than  men. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  dropfy  belongs  to 
the  phyfician  ; but  when  they  have  made  confiderable  pro- 
grefs,  they  demand  the  aid  of  fergery,  an  operation  of 
which  may  facilitate  the  adtion  of  the  medicines  exhibited, 
procure  a degree  of  relief,  which  would  be  in  vain  expected 
from  phyfic,  and  tend  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  patient. 
The  operations  alluded  to,  are  the  pun&ure,  or  paracen- 
tefis,  which  confide  in  letting  out  the  colleftod  fluid,  by 
piercing  the  abdomen  with  an  indrument  exprefsly  con- 
itru&ed  for  the  purpofe,  called  a trocar. 

In  cafes  of  afcites,  the  abdomen  cannot  be  prudently  or 
fafely  tapped,  uelefs  the  quantity  of  water  be  confiderable. 
By  this  obfervation,  however,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to 
diffuade  practitioners  from  deferring  the  operation  as  a lad  re- 
fource.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  decidedly  advocates  for 
the  performance  of  paracentefis  at  an  earlier  period  than' 
it  is  ufually  done ; and  we  would  earnedly  recommend 
the  faculty  to  give  their  patients  a better  chance  of 
recovery,  by  having  them  tapped  before  their  conditutional 
drength  is  too  much  reduced.  The  operation  is  no  hin- 
drance to  the  trial  and  continuance  of  fuch  medicines  as  are 
likely  to  prove  beneficial.  Hence,  as  foon  as  paracentefis 
can  be  done,  without  rifk  of  injuring  the  vifcera,  or 
rather  as  foon  as  the  abdomen  is  fuificiently  didended  with 
fluid  to  render  the  introduction  of  the  trocar  fafe,  the  ope- 
ration appears  to  be  advifable. 

There  is  much  reafon  for  believing  that  paracentefis 
would  in  numerous  indances  be  fomething  more  than  a pal- 
liative meafure,  if  it  were  reforted  to  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  difeafe.  Le  Blanc,  in  his  “ Precis  d’Operations,” 
affures  us,  that  he  was  conflantly  in  the  habit  of  praCtiling 
the  operation  immediately  when  he  diftinCtly  felt  the  fluCtua- 
tion  of  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
treatment  was  very  great.  Even  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
practice,  the  operation  of  paracentefis  fometimes  effects  a 
radical  cure,  and  the  fluid  never  accumulates  again.  (See 
Journal  de  MCdecine,  tom.  lxvi.)  It  is  highly  probable, 
that  this  would  be  tiie  cafe  more  frequently,  if  the  opera- 
tion were  properly  praCtifed.  (Fothergill  in  Med.  Obfer- 
vations  and  Enquiries,  vol.  iv.l  There  appear  to  be  two 
caufes  which  tend  to  hinder  the  falutary  effed  of  the  ope- 


ration. The  firfl  is,  that  if  the  difeafe  recur  after  it  has 
been  once  pradifed,  all  hope  of  radical  cure  is  genera'ly  re- 
nounced. The  fecond  caufe  is,  that  the  operation  is  almod 
always  repeated  too  late,  not  until  the  belly  is  again  prodi- 
gioufly  didended.  But,  in  order  to  give  the  bed  chance  of 
a radical  cure,  the  operation  fhould  be  repeated  frequently 
and  at  ftiort  intervals.  Default  ufed  to  tap  dropfical  pati- 
ents once  a week,  and  in  many  cafes,  after  he  had  performed 
the  operation  two  or  three  times,  the  difeafe  was  flopped. 

Even  when  'he  o eraticn  does  not  itfelf  accomplifh  a 
radical  cure  of  afcites,  it  at  lead  promotes  and  facilitates 
this  defirable  event.  There  cannot  exid  a doubt,  that  it  is 
impoflible  for  the  means,  which  the  phyGcian  preferibes 
with  a view  of  cure,  to  produce  their  free  and  full  effed 
while  the  abdomen  is  diftended  with  water,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  vifcera  thereby  more  or  lefs  difturbed.  Expe- 
rience has  proved,  that  medicines,  which  were  found  to  be 
ineffedual  previoufly  to  the  operation,  have  frequently  had 
the  defired  effed  after  the  water  has  been  evacuated. 

Serious  and  even  fatal  fymptoms  have  fometimes  followed 
the  operati  n of  paracentefis,  andt  hence  it  has  been  con- 
fiaered  by  certain  practitioners  as  a proceeding  attended  with 
danger.  But  the  foregoing  unpleafant  confequences  are 
not  to  be  aferibed  to  the  operation  ; but  either  to  the  phy- 
fician, who  has  recommended  it  to  be  performed  too  late, 
or  at  an  improper  period,  or  elfe  to  the  furgeon,  who  has 
executed  it  without  the  requifite  fkill  and  caution.  For, 
how  frequently  it  happens,  that  it  is  not  undertaken  until  the 
abdomen  is  fwelled  with  a prodigious  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  patient  is  in  an  extreme  date  of  diforder  and  debility, 
partly  from  the  long  duration  and  high  degree  of  the  difeafe, 
and  partly  from  the  effed  of  the  large  quantities  of  violent 
medicines  which  have  been  exhibited.  The  operation  is 
here  plainly  unfeafonable  and  too  late.  If  the  bidden  dif- 
charge  of  the  fluid  fhould  now  give  rife  to  alarming  confe- 
quences, the  occurrence  would  prove  nothing  more,  than 
that  the  operation,  like  every  other  means,  is  not  proper  at 
every  time,  and  under  any  circumflances.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  right  opportunity  of  doing  it  is  paft.  It  ought  to  have 
been  reforted  to  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  a certain  faff, 
that  the  fooner  dropfical  patients  are  tapped,  the  lefs  dan- 
gerous ard  the  more  beneficial  is  the  operation.  Immedi- 
ately when  there  is  a fufficient  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen 
to  produce  a manifed  fluduation,  paracentefis  is  pradicable  ; 
and  no  fooner  do  medicines  begin  to  debilitate  the  patient, 
or  become  ineffedual,  than  the  operation  is  indicated  as  a 
meafure  which  fhould  not  be  deferred.  But  even  in  thofe 
very  inftances  in  which  paracentefis  has  been  improperly 
delayed,  modern  furgery  is  furniflied  with  a method  of  ob- 
viating the  perilous  fymptonv>,  which  are  liable  to  arife  from 
the  fudden  evacuation  of  the  large  quantity  of  fluid,  as  we 
fhall  prefently  have  occafion  to  explain. 

The  following  are  the  ordinary  fymptoms  of  afcites.  A 
frtiooth  uniform  fwelling  extending  over  the  whole  abdomen, 
but  mod  prominent  at  that  part  which  happens  'o  be  the 
mod  dependent.  A fhining  or  gloffy  appearance  of  the 
integuments,  which  is  particularly  obfervable  in  the  early 
ffage  of  the  diforder,  and  becomes  obvious  when  the  com- 
plaint has  attained  a high  degree,  and  the  abdomen  is  ex- 
ceedingly tenfe  and  didended.  An  cedematous  fw  elling  of  the 
feet  and  ferotum,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe  is  making  pro- 
grefs.  Thirlt,  dry  fkin,  coftive  bowel*,  and  hardened 
fiools ; a fcanty  fecretion  of  thick  dark-coloured  urine ; 
difficulty  of  breathing,  efpecially  in  the  recumbent  podure ; 
and,  laitly,  the  fluctuation  of  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen. 
The  latter  fymptom  can  be  diftindly  felt  by  the  furgeon, 
when  he  places  the  palm  of  one  of  his  hands  upon  one  fide 
i of 
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of  the  patient’s  belly,  and  taps  gently  with  two  fingers  alba,  for  feveral  weighty  reafons.  The  firft  is,  that  in  the 


upon  the  oppofite  fide. 

There  is  one  cafe,  which  bears  confiderable  refemblance 
to  dropfy  of  the  belly,  and  may  eafily  lead  a carelefs  fur- 
geon  to  commit  a ferious  miftake.  We  here  allude  to  a re- 
tention of  urine,  that  has  exifled  a confiderable  time,  and 
has  attained  a very  high  degree.  In  this  inftance,  the  blad- 
der is  fometimes  fo  enormoufly  diltended,  that  it  produces 
an  uniform  fwelling  of  the  whole  belly,  attended  with  a 
flu&uation  and  protuberance  at  the  mod  dependent  part  of 
the  abdomen.  As,  in  this  cafe,  the  bladder  has  loft  its 
power  of  contraction,  it  always  remains  full  and  diftended  ; 
but  while  the  prefiure  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  and  vifeera 
refills  a ftill  greater  expanfion  of  this  organ,  it  aifo  occa- 
fions  an  evacuation  of  a certain  quantity  of  urine  every  day. 
This  circumftance  prevents  the  retention  from  proving  fatal, 
and  is  apt  to  lead  the  practitioner  into  the  error  of  miftakmg 
the  cafe  for  dropfy. 

The  inftrument  with  which  the  paracentefis  of  the  ab- 
domen is  performed,  is  called  a trocar,  of  which  there  are 
leveral  kinds.  The  celebrated  Richter  thinks  the  common 
one  the  belt.  Moll  of  the  modern  alterations,  which  have 
been  made  in  the  conftruCtion  of  trocars,  have  only  tended, 
fays  he,  to  render  the  employment  of  thefe  inftruments 
more  difficult.  There  is  no  reafon  for  the  ordinary  objec- 
tion, that  the  common  trocar  cannot  be  introduced  without 
confiderable  force.  If  the  part  into  which  it  is  about  to 
be  patted  be  made  tenfe,  very  little  force  will  be  neceflary, 
efpecially  if  care  be  taken  to  rotate  the  inftrument  gently 
as  well  as  pulh  it  forward.  Hence,  all  the  inventions, 
which  have  originated  from  this  fuppofed  imperfeftion,  are, 
according  to  Richter,  entirely  ufelefs.  He  reprefents 
the  trocar  with  a double  edged  point  as  needlefs.  The 
propofal  of  Mr.  Cline,  to  make  a pun&ure  with  a lancet 
firft,  and  then  to  introduce  into  the  opening  a blunt-pointed 
trocar,  is  alleged  to  be  fuperfluous.  Nay,  thefe  innova- 
tions are  ftated  to  be  worfe  than  ulelefs.  A cutting  inftru- 
ment is  liable  to  injure  the  blood-veflels,  and  bring  on  a 
weakening  degree  of  hemorrhage  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  the 
wound,  thus  made,  does  not  fo  readily  heal  as  that  made 
with  a common  trocar.  That  cutting  edged  inftruments 
are  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  being  apt  to  wound 
enlarged  veins,  and  produce  a difagreeable  degree  of  hemor- 
rhage, is  a truth,  of  which  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
recently  met  with  a convincing  example.  A female,  who 
had  ftrong  averfion  to  being  tapped  with  a trocar,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  make  the  opening  with  a lancet.  The  punc- 
ture was  made  in  the  linea  alba,  about  three  inches  below 
the  navel.  A dream  of  dark-coloured  venous  blood  con- 
tinued to  run  from  the  wound  the  whole  time  the  water 
was  flowing  out  of  the  cannula,  and  did  not  ceafe  until  a 
comprefs  was  applied.  The  quantity  of  blood  loft  could 
not  be  lefs  than  a pint,  or  a pint  and  a half.  In  many 
cafes,  the  lofs  of  fo  much  blood  would  prove  fatal  to  a 
dropfical  patient,  and  is  a thing  which  one  mull  always 
feel  anxious  to  avoid. 

It  was  the  general  plan,  a few  years  ago,  to  introduce 
the  trocar  at  the  middle  of  a ftraight  line  drawn  from  the 
navel  to  the  anterior  fuperior  fpinous  procefs  of  the  os  ilium, 
or  at  the  central  point  of  the  fpace  between  the  navel,  the 
fpine,  the  crifta  of  the  ilium,  and  the  lower  falfe  ribs,  and 
the  punfture  was  made  on  the  left  fide,  in  order  to  run  no 
rifk  of  injuring  the  liver,  in  the  event  of  this  vifeus  hap- 
pening to  be  enlarged.  In  operating  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
fituations,  the  intention  of  the  furgeon  was  to  make  an 
opening  into  the  abdomen  at  the  linea  femilunaris.  Modern 
pra&itioners  ufually  prefer  making  the  punfture  in  the  linea 
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old  method,  you  are  not  fure  of  introducing  the  trocar  in 
the  exatt  fituation  of  the  linea  femilunaris,  and  confequently 
may  unneceflarily  wound  the  thick  mufcular  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  inftead  of  merely  a thin  tendinous  part.  Ano- 
ther ftill  more  important  obje&ion  is,  that  the  epigaftric 
artery  has  fometimes  been  wounded  by  very  fkilful  men, 
even  by  profefied  anatomifts,  in  the  attempt  to  tap  in  the 
linea  femilunaris.  In  dropfical  cafes,  the  reCtus  mufcle  is 
frequently  much  broader  than  in  a healthy  fubjett  ; and  as 
it  always  yields  to  the  aiftention  of  the  fluid  in  a greater 
proportion  than  the  lateral  layers  of  mufcles,  the  above- 
mentioned  meafurement  is  very  likely  to  caufe  the  wound  to 
be  made  near  the  courfe  of  the  epigaftric  artery. 

When  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  in  the  linea  alba, 
(and,  except  in  cafes  of  eneyfted  dropfy,  we  would  always 
recommend  this  mode,)  the  trocar  fhould  be  introduced 
about  three  inches  below  the  navel.  As  foon  as  the  inftru- 
ment meets  with  no  farther  refiftance,  it  is  not  to  be  pulhed 
more  deeply,  without  any  objeCl,  and  with  a poflibility  of 
injuring  the  vifeera.  The  cannula  alone  is  now  to  be  con- 
veyed a little  further  into  the  opening,  at  the  fame  inftant 
that  the  ftillet  is  withdrawn,  in  order  to  allow  the  fluid  to 
run  our. 

Notwithftanding  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  may  be 
plainly  felt  at  the  part  where  the  punCture  is  about  to  be 
made,  the  furgeon  mult  refrain  from  being  too  bold  with 
the  trocar,  left  he  wound  fome  of  the  vifeera..  A bowel 
may  lie  very  near  the  peritoneirm,  when  a manifeft  fluctua- 
tion is  perceptible  at  the  part,  the  intervention  of  a very 
fmall  quantity  of  fluid  fufficing  to  caufe  fuch  a fenfation  to 
the  fingers  of  an  examiner.  Caution,  therefore,  in  this 
operation  is  a moft  prudent  and  neceflary  virtue. 

Sometimes  the  furgeon  feels  a fluctuation  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  but  in  a weak  and  indiftinCt  way.  In  this  cir- 
cumftance, when  the  patient  is  not  at  the  fame  time  affeCted 
with  anafarca,  which  of  courfe  muft  tend  to  weaken  the 
fenfation  of  a fluctuation,  the  furgeon  has  reafon  for  luf- 
peCting,  either  that  the  difeafe  may  be  eneyfted  dropfy,  or 
that  the  fluid  contained  in  the  abdomen  may  be  thick,  or 
elfe  that  the  tumour  of  the  belly  may  be  occalioned  by  hy- 
datids. 

In  performing  paracentefis,  the  practitioner  ffiould  al- 
ways be  careful  to  avoid  wounding  the  cutaneous  veins, 
which,  in  dropfical  perfons,  frequently  attain  a vaft  fixe, 
and  become  capable  of  emitting  a large  quantity  of  blood 

In  dropfical  patients,  the  navel  fwells  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  it  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a bladder  of  water.  In 
this  cafe,  a propofal  has  been  ftarted  to  open  the  tumour  of 
the  navel  with  a lancet,  taking  care  to  make  only  a fmall 
aperture,  fo  that  the  fluid  may  not  be  all  difeharged  fud- 
denly,  but  may  be  fome  days  in  dribbling  away.  It  is  faid, 
that  in  performing  paracentefis  in  this  way,  there  is  not  only 
no  bleeding,  but  no  rifle  of  any  perilous  fymptoms,  fo  gra- 
dually does  the  water  make  its  efcape.  The  alarming  in- 
difpofition,  which  often  immediately  arifes  from  the  fudden 
difeharge  of  the  fluid  in  the  ordinary  operation,  is  a fource 
of  confiderable  uneafinefs  both  to  the  patient  and  the  fur- 
geon ; and  the  avoidance  of  it  is  undoubtedly  a delideratum  of 
importance.  Another  advantage  of  the  plan,  which  we 
have  juft  now  been  fpeaking  of,  is,  that  the  little  opening 
does  not  direCtly  clofe  up,  fo  that  the  continuance  of  the 
oozing  from  it  prevents  for  fome  time  any  re-accumulation 
of  fluid  in  the  abdomen.  The  practitioner  may  the  more 
readily  make  up  his  mind  to  this  operation,  by  confidering, 
that  if  a punfture  be  not  made  into  the  fwelling  of  the  navel, 
a fpontaneous  opening  is  in  time  generally  produced ; that 
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when  this  has  happened,  and  the  fluid  been  thus  difcharged, 
no  bad  eonfequences  have  enfued  ; and,  laftly,  that  the 
method  has  been  already  praftifed  with  fuccefs.  (See 
Sims’s  Obf.  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society,  vol.  iii.) 
The  apprehenfion  of  an  umbilical  hernia  being  the  confe- 
quence,  which  Garengeot  and  others  entertained,  is,  as  Mr. 
Samuel  Sharp  conjeftured,  quite  unfounded,  efpecially 
when  the  punfture  is  fmall,  as  it  always  ought  to  be. 
(Richter’s  Anfangfgr.  der  Wundarzn.  Band  5,  § 14 3.) 
Sometimes  the  water  defeends  into  the  empty  fac  of  a fcrotal 
hernia,  and  di  (lends  it  in  a confiderable  degree.  Here  we 
may  without  hefitation  adopt  the  plan  of  difeharging  the 
water  from  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  by  punfturing  the 
hernial  fac.  Frequently,  in  the  female  fubjeft,  the  fluid  of 
afeites  prefles  upon  the  vagina  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  pro- 
duce a kind  of  prolapfus  of  the  latter  part,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a pouch  filled  with  water.  In  a cafe  of  this 
deicription,  the  fluid  has  been  evacuated  from  the  abdomen, 
by  punfturing  the  tumour  of  the  vagina  with  a trocar,  and 
the  wound  healed  very  favourably.  Bilhop  on  Medical 
Communications,  vols.  i,  ii. 

The  plan  of  tapping  males  from  the  reft  um,  and  women 
from  the  vagina,  has  been  fuggefted  as  one  deferving  of 
general  imitation.  In  1788,  Macarn,  a furgeon  at  Turin, 
addrefled  a letter  upon  this  fubjeft  to  the  fecretary  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Surgery,  mentioning  three  examples, 
in  which  the  operation  had  been  done  in  the  foregoing  way, 
and  requiring  fuch  further  information  as  could  be  given  him. 
Allan,  a member  of  the  academy,  was  the  only  one  who 
knew  any  thing  about  the  method.  He  recollefted  having, 
in  1767,  prefented  to  the  fociety  a memoir,  in  which  hedif- 
cufled  the  queftion,  whether  paracentefis  from  the  bladder 
and  reftum  (night  not  have  advantages.  (See  Sabatier's 
Medecine  Operatoire,  tom.  i.  p.  173.)  We  join  Richter 
in  the  opinion,  that,  as  a general  praftice,  this  does  not  de- 
ferve  recommendation,  and  that  it  (hould  only  be  purfued, 
when  nature  indicates  it,  by  prefenting  a tumour  either  in 
the  vagina  or  reftum. 

In  1 he  operation  of  paracentefis,  it  is  prudent  to  employ 
an  afliftant  in  comprefling  both  fides  of  the  abdomen  ; by 
which  means,  the  contained  fluid  will  be  urged  in  larger 
quantity  towards  the  place  where  the  trocar  is  to  be  intro- 
duced ; the  integuments  will  be  rendered  tenfe,  fo  that  the 
initrument  will  penetrate  with  greater  eafe;  the  determina- 
tion of  the  water  towards  the  part  about  to  be  punftured, 
will  increafe  the  diftance  between  the  peritoneum  and  the 
vifcera  of  the  abdomen  ; and,  of  courfe,  the  likelihood  of 
thefe  being  touched  with  the  point  of  the  trocar  will  be  di- 
minilhed.  As  fuch  compreflion  (hould  be  maintained  till 
the  end  of  the  operation,  the  aflillant  ought  to  put  himfelf 
in  a pofition,  in  which  he  will  be  able  to  do  what  is  required 
of  him  without  the  lead  remiflion. 

It  is  cuftomary  with  many  operators  to  oil  the  trocar,  juft 
before  uling  it ; and  this  plan  has  come  into  vogue  from  a 
fuppofition,  that  the  initrument  will  now  pierce  the  flefli 
with  greater  facility.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  always 
regarded  this  fafhion  as  equally  ufelefs  and  harmlefs : its 
omiflion  is  far  more  proper  than  that  of  many  other  circum- 
ftances,  which  are  too  frequently  neglefted.  The  patient 
is  moftly  tapped  as  he  fits  in  a chair,  or  upon  the  edge  of 
his  bed.  The  furgeon  is  to  hold  the  trocar  in  his  right 
hand,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  handle  of  the  inftrument  is 
exaftly  in  the  hollow  of  the  palm,  while  the  fore-finger  is 
applied  along  the  cannula  to  within  an  inch  and  a half  of  the 
point  of  the  trocar.  The  end  of  the  finger  prevents  the  in- 
ftrument from  piercing  too  far,  which  it  would  otherwife  be 
apt  to  do  in  a very  fudden  way. 


If  it  be  a common  round  trocar  that  is  ufed,  its  entrance 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  rotating  it  a little,  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  pulhed  forward.  The  fudden  cefi'ation  of  all  re- 
fiftance  apprifes  the  operator  of  the  point  of  the  inftrument 
having  pafled  through  the  peritoneum.  The  trocar,  or 
ftillet,  is  now  to  be  immediately  withdrawn,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  back  the  cannula  with  the  left  thumb  and 
fore-finger.  Sometimes  the  fluid  fuddenly  ceafes  to  flow, 
which  circumftance  is  generally  owing  to  a part  of  the 
omentum,  or  inteltines,  havifig  fallen  againlt  the  inner 
opening  of  the  cannula.  In  this  cafe,  the  part  caufing  the 
ftoppage  muft  be  pufhed  back  by  means  of  a probe,  pafled 
through  the  tube.  Frequently  the  obftruftion  is  produced 
by  membranous  flakes,  which  the  water  fometimes  contains  : 
here  the  introduction  of  a probe  will  alfo  remove  the  ftop- 
page. 

When  mod  of  the  fluid  has  been  difcharged,  the  vifcera 
often  come  direftly  into  contaft  with  the  inner  end  of  the 
cannula,  which,  if  moved  about,  will  bruife  and  injure  the 
parts.  Hence,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  tube 
(hould  always  be  held  entirely  motionlefs.  Although  it  is 
always  proper  to  draw  off  as  much  of  the  water  as  poflible, 
yet  the  praftitioner  muft  be  careful  not  to  prefs  and  handle 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  too  forcibly,  with  a view  of 
fqueezing  out  the  whole  of  the  fluid,  left  he  prefs  the 
bowels  againft  the  cannula,  and  excite  inflammatory  fymp- 
toms. 

Sometimes  fwooning,  extreme  proftration  of  ftrength, 
and  violent  pain,  occur  during  and  after  the  operation. 
Thefe  evils  are  imputed  to  the  fudden  evacuation  of  the 
water,  the  confequent  fudden  relaxation  of  the  diftended 
parts,  and  the  copious  influx  of  blood  into  the  containing 
and  contained  parts  of  the  abdomen  from  the  reft  of  the  cir- 
culation. Experience  has  proved,  that  this  alleged  caufe  of 
the  indifpofition  and  even  danger,  which  are  apt  to  take 
place  upon  the  difeharge  of  the  water,  is  founded  in  reality. 
A patient  died  during  the  operation  : upon  examination  of 
the  body,  all  the  veflels  of  the  brain  were  found  quite 
empty,  while  thofe  of  the  abdomen  were  turgid  with  blood. 
(Richter’s  Anfangfgr.  Band  5,  p.  147 .)  Several  plans  have 
been  fuggefted,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  dangerous 
eonfequences  under  confideratiori.  Some  writers  advife  us 
not  to  let  out  all  the  fluid  at  once ; but,  after  difeharging 
only  a part  of  ir,  to  flop  up  the  cannula  fecure  in  its  place, 
and  let  out  a certain  quantity  of  the  water  every  day. 
There  is  too  great  reafon  to  apprehend,  however,  that  the 
cannula,  being  a hard  extraneous  body,  if  left  long  in  the 
wound,  with  a portion  of  it  in  the  abdomen,  would  rub 
againft  and  irritate  the  bowels,  fo  as  to  excite  inflammation, 
and  other  dangerous  effefts,  efpecially  when  the  quantity  of 
fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  has  been  reduced  to  a 
fmall  quantity.  Others  have  recommended  a repetition  oi 
the  operation  from  time  to  time,  and  difeharging  on  each 
occafion  only  a part  of  the  fluid.  The  objeftions  which 
have  been  urged  againft  this  plan  are,  that  the  water,  which 
is  left  after  the  firlt  performance  of  paracentefis,  would  ooze 
through  the  pur.fture,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  healing  ; and 
that  if  the  operation  were  to  be  repeated  a certain  number  of 
times,  the  quantity  of  fluid  would  be  fo  fmall,  that  the  ab- 
domen could  not  be  again  punftured,  without  ri(k  of  the 
inteftines  being  wounded  by  the  trocar. 

The  means,  commonly  reforted  to  for  the  prevention  of 
the  bad  fymptoms  apt  io  be  produced  by  the  operation,  is 
making  preflure  with  a bandage,  or  towel,  applied  round 
the  body,  as  foon  as  the  fluid  has  been  difcharged.  The 
method  feems,  indeed,  to  be  a rational  one,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  anfwer  the  end  propofed  ; but,  unfortunately,  if 
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it  be  not  adopted  till  after  the  fluid  has  been  let  out,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  of  much  fervice.  After  the  water  has  been  dif- 
charged,  the  bad  fymptoms  have  in  general  already  come  on. 
It  was  obferved  by  Bertrandi,  that  a patient  became  faint 
in  the  operation  every  time  the  afiiftant  remitted  the  pref- 
fure  of  his  hands  on  the  abdomen  ; a fadt  which  proves,  in 
Richter’s  opinion,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  parts  ceafe  to 
be  comprefled  by  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  blood  is 
determined  into  them. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  was  the  inventor 
of  a fort  of  belt,  for  making  the  neceflary  preirure  on  the 
abdomen,  during  the  operation  of  paracentefis ; and  it  is 
certainly  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe.  It  is  furnilhed  with 
ftraps  and  buckles,  which  are  fattened  behind  the  patient ; 
while  in  front  it  is  provided  with  an  aperture  at  the  place 
where  the  trocar  is  to  pafs.  It  is  applied  before  the  opera- 
tion, and,  in  proportion  as  the  water  efcapes,  the  ftraps  are 
drawn  more  and  more  tightly ; fo  that  when  the  whole  of 
the  fluid  has  been  let  out,  the  abdominal  vifcera  are  juft  as 
much  comprefled  as  they  were  before  the  performance  of  the 
operation.  This  belt,  being  applied  previoufly  to  the 
pundture,  the  water  is  more  particularly  urged  towards  that 
point  which  is  left  uncomprefled,  namely,  the  place  where 
the  opening  in  the  bandage  is  fituated,  and  where  the  fur- 
geon  means  to  introduce  the  trocar.  Here  the  integuments 
become  prominent  and  tenfe,  fo  that  the  inftrument  penetrates 
more  eafily,  and  without  rifle  of  injuring  any  of  the  internal 
parts.  When  Monro’s  belt  or  girdle  is  not  at  hand,  a very 
good  way  of  keeping  up  the  requifite  preflure,  during  the 
operation,  is  by  means  of  a fheet,  which  is  to  be  put  round 
the  abdomen,  and  to  be  gradually  tightened  by  the  afliftants, 
in  proportion  as  the  fluid  efcapes.  Immediately  after  the  wa- 
ter has  been  difeharged,  a piece  of  lint  and  the  cmplaftrum 
faponis  are  to  be  applied  to  the  wound  ; a flannel  comprefs, 
fprinkled  with  camphorated  fpirit  or  brandy,  is  to  be  laid 
over  the  abdomen  ; and  a tight  flannel  roller  put  round  the 
body.  The  patient  is  to  be  got  into  bed  as  quickly  as  pof- 
lible,  and  may  take  the  following  draught : Ammoniac 

Muriat.  gr.  x,  Mill.  Camph.  jifs  TinA.  Opii  Tit  xxx  ft. 
hauft. 

In  operating  at  th'e  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, that  is,  at  the  linea  alba,  the  furgeon  cannot  wound 
any  artery  of  magnitude  ; though  it  is  poflible  for  him  even 
here  to  have  hemorrhage  from  a varicofe  enlarged  vein, 
ftiould  he  happen  to  wound  fuch  a veflel.  The  writer  of 
this  article,  as  already  related,  had  a patient,  who  loft  a 
very  large  quantity  of  blood,  after  being  tapped  in  the  linea 
alba  with  a lancet.  But  the  moll  perilous  kind  of  bleeding 
is  that  which  proceeds  from  a wound  of  the  epigaftric  ar- 
tery, and  which  mu  ft  ever  be  regarded  as  a ferious  objedtion 
to  tapping  at  the  fide  of  the,  abdomen  ; becaufe,  in  this 
method,  no  furgeon  can  be  fure  of  not  producing  it.  As 
the  epigaftric  artery  lies  deeply,  the  blood  may  become  ex- 
travafated  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  die  of  the  con- 
fequences,  without  any  continuance  of  external  hemorrhage 
from  the  wound.  When  the  wound  bleeds  profufely,  the 
preceding  artery  having  been  injured,  furgical  authors  advife 
us  to  introduce  into  the  opening  a cylinder  of  wax,  of  fuf- 
ficient  diameter  to  fill  up  completely  the  track  of  the  trocar. 
Bellocq,  a French  furgeon,  fir  ft  adopted  this  plan  with 
fuccefs  ; but  in  withdrawing  the  wax,  after  it  had  anfwered 
its  purpofe,  it  broke*  and  the  part  of  it  left  behind  did  not 
come  away  till  fome  time  afterwards.  Hence  this  practi- 
tioner was  led  to  give  the  preference  to  the  employment  of  a 
piece  of  a narrow  wax-candle,  the  wick  of  which  would 
render  the  whole  ftronger,  and  more  certain  of  being  drawn 
out  again  entire.  Sabatier  very  properly  thinks  a piece  of 


a thick  bougie  might  be  ftill  better.  (Sabatier,  Medecme 
Operatoire,  tom.  i.  p.  178.)  Thus  far  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of  paracentefis,  as  performed  in  cafes  of  afcites : it  is 
next  proper  to  fay  a few  words  on  the  fubjed  of  eneyfted 
dropfies,  and  deferibe  the  mode  of  operating  for  them. 

Sometimes  the  fluid  is  not  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum  itfelf,  but  in  a preternatural cyftus,  the  difeafe being 
then  termed  eneyfted  dropfy.  Various  parts  in  the  abdomen 
may  be  the  feat  of  this  diforder.  The  left  lobe  of  the  liver 
has  been  found  diftended  into  a fort  of  pouch,  that  was  filled 
with  an  aqueous  fluid.  It  is  more  common,  however,  for 
the  omentum  to  be  affe&ed  ; but  the  ovaries  and  the  cellular 
fubftance  of  the  peritoneum  are  the  parts,  in  which  the  dif- 
eafe takes  place  the  moft  frequently  of  all. 

Dropfy  of  the  ovary  makes  its  appearance  firft  as  a cir- 
cumfcribed  moveable  fwelling  on  one  fide  of  the  abdomen, 
and,  in  the  beginning,  is  not  uncommonly  fuppofed  to  be  a 
folid  tumour.  In  general,  the  fwelling  enlarges  very  flowly, 
and  the  patient  fuffers  no  particular  inconveniences  from  it. 
At  length,  however,  it  undergoes  a rapid  increafe  of  fize, 
and  diftends  equally  every  part  of  the  belly,  fo  that  it  may 
now  be  eafily  miftaken  for  an  ordinary  cafe  of  afcites. 
Dropfy  of  the  ovary  may  be  diferiminated  from  the  latter 
difeafe,  by  paying  attention  to  the  following  circumftances. 
Both  in  the  early  and  more  advanced  ftage,  the  feel  of  a 
fluctuation  is  never  fo  plain  as  in  afcites.  Sometimes  the 
fluid  is  contained  in  a large  number  of  cyfts,  which  have  no 
communication  with  each  other ; and  fometimes  it  is  very 
thick  and  vifcid ; in  which  circumftances,  fcarcely  any  fluc- 
tuation at  all  is  ufually  diftinguirtiable.  In  particular  in- 
ftances,  even  when  the  whole  abdomen  appears,  on  a cur- 
fory  view,  to  be  every  where  uniformly  diftended,  the  pro- 
minences and  inequalities  caufed  by  the  feparate  cyfts  may 
be  felt  on  more  careful  examination.  The  fwelling  of  the 
abdomen  hardly  ever  finks  downward  to  the  moft  depending 
part,  as  it  does  in  afcites.  The  urine  is  generally  fecreted 
in  the  ordinary  quantity,  and  is  of  a natural  quality.  Even 
when  the  tumour  has  attained  confiderable  magnitude,  the 
patient  has  fewer  complaints  than  in  common  dropfy  ; fhe 
breathes  more  freely,  moves  about  eafily,  looks  better,  and 
is  lefs  troubled  with  thirft.  In  numerous  inftances,  the 
patient  fuffers  no  inconveniences  whatfeever,  excepting  fuch 
as  are  direftly  produced  by  the  fize  and  weight  of  the  fwell- 
ing. The  menfes  of  many  patients  are  alfo  quite  regular, 
notwithftanding  the  difeafe  is  advanced.  The  navel  never 
fwells,  as  it  occafionally  does  in  afcites. 

But  although  thefe  are  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  eneyfted 
dropfy,  the  difeafe  is  fubjeft  to  feveral  varieties,  which 
fometimes  facilitate  the  diagnofis,  fometimes  render  it  more 
difficult.  For  example,  in  certain  cafes,  the  fluctuation  is 
as  plain  as  in  afcites.  In  others,  the  urine  is  thick,  and  fe- 
creted only  in  fmall  quantities,  and  the  feet  fwell,  as  is  com- 
mon in  this  latter  difeafe.  The  fwelling  may  increafe  with 
great  rapidity,  or  it  may  only  enlarge  from  time  to  time,  and 
at  length  remain  a good  while  ftationary.  Sometimes,  as 
the  diforder  advances,  pains  occur  in  the  cyft,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  afflidted  with  colic,  conftipation,  fever  with  emacia- 
tion, &c. 

The  fluid  found  in  a dropfical  ovary  is  never  of  a bright 
yellow  colour,  and  tranfparent,  as  the  water  of  afcites  com- 
monly is  ; but  is  always  more  or  lefs  difcoloured,  foetid,  and 
blended  with  matter,  blood,  or  a thick  fediment.  When, 
therefore,  the  exadt  nature  of  the  cafe  is  not  known  before 
the  operation  is  done,  it  is  always  afeertained  then  by  the 
quality  of  the  difeharged  fluid.  Sometimes  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  ovary  is  of  a gelatinous  kind.  In  other  in- 
ftances, this  vifcii5  is  found  filled  with  hydatids.  In  moft 
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cafes,  the  ovary  is  at  the  fame  time  in  a fcirrhous  (late,  and 
the  inner  furface  of  the  cavity  which  it  forms  is  ulcerated. 
Numerous  patients  live  a confiderable  time  with  this  difeafe. 
Twenty  and  even  thirty  years  have  been  known  to  elapfe,  ere 
the  diforder  proved  fatal. 

Dropfy  of  the  ovary  is  moftly  obferved  to  afllift  women 
who  have  either  had  many  children,  or  repeated  abortions. 
It  is  generally  incurable.  Internal  means  avail  little  ; the 
operation  by  which  the  fluid  is  let  out  is  the  only  ufeful  pro- 
ceeding, and  even  this  procures  merely  temporary  relief,  for, 
in  general,  the  fac  foon  becomes  filled  with  fluid  again. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  operation  proves  hurtful,  and  haf- 
tens  the  patient’s  difl’olution.  In  the  firft  performance  of  it, 
a clear  fluid  is  ufually  difcharged  ; but  when  it  is  repeated, 
the  water  is  turbid,  and  mixed  with  blood  and  matter.  The 
more  frequently  the  operation  is  done,  the  more  quickly  does 
the  water  continue  to  accumulate  again.  Paracentelis  feems 
not  only  to  promote  the  ulceration  of  the  cyll,  but  alfo  to 
lower  the  patient,  and  bring  her  to  the  grave  foonerthan  (he 
would  otherwife  have  arrived  at  it.  Certain  it  is,  at  all 
events,  that  numerous  patients,  who  have  not  been  operated 
upon,  have  lived  a long  while  with  difeafe,  while  reiterated 
operations  have  in  general  been  foon  followed  by  a fatal  ter- 
mination. 

Hence,  when  the  fwelling  is  not  very  large,  and  not  pro- 
dudfive  of  great  inconvenience,  we  are  advifed  by  Richter 
to  refrain  from  every  means,  and  from  the  operation  itfelf. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
operation  may  be  judicioufly  and  advantageoufly  pradtifed  ; 
namely,  when  the  fwelling  is  exceedingly  large,  and  attended 
with  much  inconvenience.  That  it  may  be  ufefully  done  in 
certain  inftances,  feems  to  be  proved  by  examples,  in  which 
it  was  repeated  forty-one  times, (Medical  Communications, 
vol,  ii  ),  fixty-five  times  (Mead),  and  even  155  times  (Philof. 
Tranfadl.  vol.  Ixix.) 

When  it  is  known  beforehand,  that  the  difeafe  is  an  en- 
cyfted  dropfy,  one  (hould  choofe  rather  a large  trocar,  be- 
caufe  the  fluid  is  ufually  thick,  flaky,  and  vifeous,  and  will 
not  readily  flow  out  through  a narrow  cannula.  The  place 
for  making  the  pun&ure  is  not  fo  determinate  as  in  cafes  of 
afeites.  The  trocar  is  to  be  introduced  where  the  tumour 
is  not  prominent,  where  the  fludtuation  is  moll  diftindl, 
where  there  is  no  obvious  induration,  and  where  there  is  no 
rifle  of  wounding  the  epigaftric  artery.  Dropfical  enlarged 
ovaries  are  generally  adherent  to  the  peritoneum  ; but  when 
they  are  not  fo,  the  performance  of  the  operation  may  not 
be  followed  by  any  bad  eftedts.  Sometimes,  both  the  ova- 
ries are  at  the  fame  time  diftended  with  fluid.  In  this  cafe, 
after  an  ovary  has  been  tapped,  the  operation  may  be  prac- 
tifed  on  the  other  When  the  water  is  contained  in  feveral 
different  cylts,  it  is  fometimes  neceflary  to  make  no  let's  than 
four  or  five  pundtures,  in  order  to  difeharge  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  fluid.  In  particular  examples  the  fluid  is  fo  gela- 
tinous, that  it  will  not  pafs  through  the  cannula,  and,  in  this 
circumilance,  it  has  been  ufual  to  dilate  the  pundture  by  an 
incifion,  fo  as  to  let  out  the  contents  of  the  fwelling  ; but 
the  cafes  have  commonly  had  a fatal  termination.  Richter 
decidedly  recommends  us  not  to  imitate  the  practice,  but  to 
withdraw  the  cannula,  and  abandon  all  thoughts  of  eva- 
cuating the  fluid. 

Since  the  difeharge  of  the  water,  by  means  of  a trocar, 
as  in  afeites,  only  palliates  the  difeafe  for  a fhort  time,  the 
quettion  has  been  ftarted,  whether  any  thing  can  be  done  with 
a view  of  effedfing  a radical  cure  ? With  this  defign,  feve- 
ral plans  have  been  fuggelled,  the  merit  or  demerit  of  which 
ean  only  be  determined  by  future  and  repeated  experience. 
Le  Dran  has  advifed  us  to  make  an  incifion  into  the  fwelling, 


fo  as  to  let  the  fluid  which  is  daily  fecreted  into  the  fac,  have 
conltanlly  a ready  iflue,  and  to  keep  the  difeafed  cavity  con- 
tinually empty,  in  order  that  it  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
contracting.  (See  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de  Chirurgie,  tom.  vi.) 
The  operation  is  done  in  two  ways  ; viz.  either  a trocar 
is  firft  introduced,  and.  after  the  water  has  been  let  out,  and 
a diredtor  has  been  pafied  in  through  the  cannula,  the  latter 
is  taken  away,  and  an  incifion  four  inches  long  made  on  the 
diredtor ; or  elfe  a trocar  with  a cannula  having  a fiflure  in  it, 
is  employed,  through  which  fiflure  the  pundture  is  enlarged 
with  a biftoury. 

After  the  operation,  emollient  injedtions  are  to  be  employed 
until  the  matter  is  of  good  quality,  and  then  an  attempt  muft 
be  made  to  promote  the  clofure  of  the  aperture  with  injec- 
tions of  an  aftringent  nature.  Le  Dran  allures  us,  t^at 
fuch  an  operation  has  been  adtually  pradtifed  with  fuccefs. 
In  cafes  where  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  is  divided  into  feveral 
cyfts,  or  where  it  is  filled  with  a gelatinous  fluid,  or  hyda- 
tids, and  where,  confequently,  the  palliative  method  is  in- 
applicable, this  operation  is  the  only  practicable  under- 
taking. 

There  are  fo  many  things  to  be  taken  into  confideration, 
however,  that  the  furgeon  will  hardly  be  inclined  to  adopt 
fuch  pradtice  in  ordinary  cafes.  The  uncertainty  whether 
the  ovary  is  adherent  to  the  peritoneum,  is  often  an  unplea- 
fant  circumftance.  A dropfical  ovary  is  alfo  commonly  in 
a fcirrhous  ftate,  a thing  that  muft  render  the  radical  cure 
difficult,  and  even  impoflible.  Before  attempting  it,  we  are 
advifed  by  Le  Dran  always  to  let  out  the  water  with  a tro- 
car, and  then  examine  whether  any  fcirrhous  induration  can 
be  felt,  and,  if  it  be  perceptible,  not  to  think  of  under- 
taking the  radical  cure.  . Le  Dran  alfo  afiures  us,  that 
fcirrhous  fwellings,  which  may  fometimes  be  felt  at  firft,  fre- 
quently fuv/ide  during  the  continuance  of  the  fuppuration. 
This  defirable  event  Richter  thinks  cannot  be  expedted  to 
happen  often,  and  he  apprehends  that  after  the  water  has 
been  difcharged,  the  indurated  part  of  the  ovary  will  not  al- 
ways admit  of  being  felt.  The  ftrongeft  argument  againll 
this  operation,  however,  arifes  from  the  ill  fuccefs  which 
has  hitherto  attended  it.  In  general,  the  fuppuration  foon 
afterwards  becomes  more  copious  and  degenerated,  and  the 
patient  dies  of  a lingering  fever,  at  an  earlier  period  than  (he 
would  probably  have  done,  had  the  operation  not  been  done 
at  all  In  one  example,  LeDran  converted  the  wound  into 
a filtula,  by  which  means  the  patient  lived  a long  while  in  a 
very  tolerable  condition. 

Other  practitioners,  fearful  of  the  free  entrance  of  the  air 
into  a large  incifion,  have  fuggefted  the  plan  of  letting  out 
the  water  with  a trocar,  and  then  introducing  through  the 
cannula  a flexible  hollow  bougie,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  the 
opening,  until  either  a complete  cure,  or  a fiftula  is  pro- 
duced. 

Richter  reprefents  this  operation  as  attended  with  feveral 
advantages,  and  no  hazard.  It  has  always  been  obferved, 
that  patients  who  have  fubmitted  to  the  palliative  operation, 
always  find  thenrfelves  very  well,  until  the  fluid  has  accu- 
mulated again  in  confiderable  quantity.  This  taft  radical 
operation  has  at  lead  the  advantage,  that  while  it  keeps  the 
fac  empty,  it  alfo  keeps  the  patient  in  the  fame  tranquil  ftate 
as  is  generally  enjoyed  for  fome  days  after  the  palliative  me- 
thod. When  an  incifion  has  been  made,  it  generally  heals 
up  again  very  foon,  fo  that  it  becomes  neceflary  to  introduce 
a cannula.  Thus,  even  fuppofing  a large  opening  were  ufe- 
ful, it  is  only  of  fhort  duration.  A few  days  after  an  inci- 
fion has  been  made,  the  patient  is  in  the  fame  ftate  as  if  a 
mere  puiidture  had  been  p ratified,  and  a necefiity  arifes  for 
dilating  the  wound  to  its  original  fuse.  We  have  noticed. 
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that  the  incifion  has  been  known  to  change  into  a fiftula, 
with  which  the  patient  furvived  a long  while  with  tolerable 
health.  By  means  of  the  punfture  and  flexible  tube,  an  ar- 
tificial fiftula  is  immediately  made.  There  is  alfo  only  this 
difference  between  the  inciiion  and  the  punfture,  that  by  the 
latter,  the  patient  is  at  once  placed  in  a ftate,  in  which  expe- 
rience proves  that  (he  moftly  finds  herfelf  well,  and  capable  of 
living  a confiderable  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  operation 
by  tncifion  always  puts  the  patient’s  life  at  firft  into  im- 
minent danger. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  paracentefis,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  a flexible  tube,  will  be  more  likely  to  prove  fuccefsful 
the  fooner  they  are  tried.  Experience  fhews,  that  the  more  fre- 
quently the  water  is  drawn  off  by  the  palliative  operation,  the 
more  blended  with  matter,  the  more  bloody,  and  the  more  tur- 
bid it  becomes,  and  the  more  rapidly  it  collefts  again.  It  ap- 
pears alfo,  that  the  repeated  emptying  and  filling  of  the 
cyft  again,  always  render  the  patient’s  condition  worfe,  and 
promote  ulceration  within  the  dropfical  cavity.  A flexible 
tube  fhould  always  be  introduced  direftly  after  the  firft  pal- 
liative operation,  fo  as  never  to  fuffer  the  cyft  to  be  filled 
again.  The  more  the  cyft  is  dilated  before  it  is  the  firft 
time  punftured,  the  mure  likely  is  it  to  be  in  a morbid  ftate, 
and'the  more  improbable  is  the  attempt  at  a radical  cure  to 
fucceed  : the  water,  therefore,  fhould  always  be  difcharged 
a9  early  as  poffible,  and  a flexible  tube  be  immediately  in- 
troduced. By  obferving  this  rule,  we  may  rationally  expeft 
to  accomplifh  in  many  inftances  a radical  cure,  and,  when 
this  fuccefs  does  not  attend  the  plan,  we  may  reft  certain 
that  the  ftate  of  the  patient  wi'l  at  all  events  be  meliorated, 
and  her  life  prolonged.  During  the  firft  few  days,  the  ope- 
ration is  occafionally  followed  by  vomiting,  fever,  See.  which 
fymptoms,  however,  are  commonly  unattended  with  danger, 
and  foon  give  way  to  proper  treatment.  Richter’s  An- 
fangfgrunde,  &c.  band  j,  kap.  6. 

Some  praftitioners  have  recommended  repeating  the  pal- 
liative operation  from  time  to  time,  with  a view  of  effefting 
a radical  cure.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  cyft  of  a 
dropfical  ovary  cannot,  in  general,  be  • fafely  tapped  until 
confiderably  diftended,  and  hence  the  plan  does  not  promife 
much  fuccefs ; but  in  thofe  kinds  of  eneyfled  dropfy  which 
lie  more  fuperficially,  the  method  may  anfwer  better. 

Theencyfted  dropfy  of  the  peritoneum  is  commonly  feated 
in  the  cellular  fubftance,  between  this  membrane  and  the  peri- 
toneum. Here  the  cyft,  which  contains  the  fluid,  is  formed  of 
condenfed  cellular  fubftance.  The  prognofis  mull  evidently  be 
more  favourable  than  in  dropfy  of  the  ovary.  The  furgeon 
detects  the  exiftence  of  the  difeafe  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
with  greater  facility,  while  the  things  to  be  confidered,  and 
the  dangers  to  be  feared  in  the  treatment,  are  much  fewer, 
and  the  hope  of  a radical  cure  far  ftronger  than  in  a dropfi- 
cal affeftion  of  the  ovary.  The  cyft  may  be  formed  at  any 
point  of  the  circumference  of  the  abdomen.  Sometimes 
feveral  cyfts  prefent  themfelves  at  the  fame  time,  forming  at 
firft  fo  many  feparate  tumours,  which,  as  they  enlarge,  at 
length  make  one  general  fwelling,  in  which,  however,  fome 
irregularities  may  always  be  diltinguilhed.  The  appearances 
and  gradual  changes  of  this  fort  of  encvfted  dropfy  refem- 
ble  thofe  which  accompany  dropfy  of  the  ovary,  with  the 
exception  of  fuch  fymptoms  as  depend  upon  the  different 
fituations  of  the  two  difeafes.  When  the  cyft  is  iituated  at 
the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  cafe  may  at 
firft  be  eafily  miltaken  for  pregnancy  ; but  a little  attention 
to  the  different  circumllances  which  charaftcrife  eneyfted 
dropfy  and  pregnancy,  will  foon  difpel  the  error.  In  this 
kind  of  dropfy,  a fluftuation  may  in  general  be  more  plainly 
felt,  than  in  dropfy  of  the  ovary.  The  fac  is  fometimes  filled 


with  hydatids,  and  the  difeafe  is  moft  frequent  in  women  who 
have  had  many  children. 

As  the  fwelling  is  foon  obvious,  and  lies  under  the  inte- 
guments and  mufcles,  the  palliative  operation  may  be  fafely 
undertaken  at  a very  early  period,  and  be  repeated  when  the 
cyft  becomes  at  all  prominent  again.  Here  there  is  no  polfi 
biiity  of  an  extravafation  in  the  abdomen,  nor  of  any  of  the 
vifeera  being  wounded.  A radical  cure  is  frequently  effefted, 
as  the  cafe  is  not  complicated  with  any  feirrhous  induration, 
and  the  attempt  may  be  made  early,  before  the  cyft  is  of 
large  fize.  The  belt  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is 
as  follows : a punfture  is  firft  to  be  made,  and  a flexible 
tube  introduced,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  until  the  cavity  of 
the  cyft  is  as  much  contrafted  as  poffible  ; the  wound  is  then 
to  be  dilated,  and  the  cavity  allowed  to  fuppurate  and  fill  up 
by  the  granulating  procefs.  Sometimes  a fiftula  will  after 
all  remain,  but  it  is  attended  with  ftill  lefs  inconvenience  than 
fuch  a confequence  ufually  is  in  cafes  of  dropfical  ovaries. 
See  Richter’s  Anfangfgrunde  der  Wundarzneykunft, 
band  5,  kap.  6. 

Paracentefis  of  the  Bladder. — This  operation  becomes  indif- 
penfable,  when  the  fymptoms  of  a retention  of  urine  are  ur- 
gent, and  this  fluid  cannot  be  voided  through  the  natural 
channel  fo  foon  a9  the  circumllances  of  the  cafe  abfolutely 
require.  The  operation  is  proper  alfo,  only  where  all  other 
means  of  promoting  the  evacuation  of  the  urine  Jiave  failed, 
and  where  there  is  reafon  to  hope  that  the  natural  paffage  for 
this  fecretion  will  be  in  a moderate  length  of  time  re-efta- 
blilhed  : for  it  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a palliative  mea- 
fure.  Such  a cafe  is  not  very  frequent.  The  operation  it- 
felf  is  not  the  occafion  of  much  danger,  and  the  chief  peril 
moftly  arifes  from  the  punfture  having  been  too  long 
deferred. 

Although,  however,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  operation 
of  punfturing  the  bladder  ought  not  to  be  long  poltponed, 
after  milder  methods  have  decidedly  failed,  we  believe 
that  thefe  methods  will  almoft  always  prove  fuccefsful 
under  fkilful  hands,  and  that  the  operation  may  generally  be 
avoided.  In  the  opinion  of  Default,  there  are  very  few  in- 
ftances in  which  a furgeon,  expert  at  introducing  the  ca- 
theter, cannot  pafs  this  inftrument  into  the  bladder,  and 
confequently  the  cafes  in  which  para'centefis  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffarv,  muft  be  exceedingly  unfrequent.  This  affertion, 
fays  Bichat,  might  be  confirmed  by  a multitude  of  cafes. 
During  the  years  of  the  time  when  Default  was  principal 
furgeon  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris,  where  difeafes  of  the 
urinary  paffages,  and  more  efpecially  obftruftions  of  the 
urethra,  a-e  conllantly  numerous,  this  diftinguifhed  prafti- 
tioner  never  had  occafion  to  punfture  the  bladder,  except  in 
one  example.  This  cafe  happened  foon  after  his  appointment 
to  the  hofpital,  and  he  ufed  to  declare,  fubfequently,  that 
if  he  had  then  had  as  much  experience,  and  had  poffeffed  as 
much  fl-cill  in  introducing  the  catheter  as  he  had  afterwards 
acquired,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  extricated  this  individual 
patient  from  the  necelfity  of  fubmitting  to  the  operation. 
But,  as  Bichat  obferves,  fince  it  is  not  every  praftitioner  that 
is  fkilful  enough  to  make  the  catheter  furmount  the  various 
obftacles  which  may  prefent  themfelves  to  its  paffage,  with- 
out rifle  of  producing  a falfe  paffage,  or  doing  other  ferious 
mifehief ; and  fince  the  urethra  may  fometimes  be  totally 
obftrufted,  fo  that  no  catheter  nor  bougie,  though  intro- 
duced as  far  as  the  Itoppage,  can  ferve  to  give  exit  to  the 
urine ; the  operation,  in  thefe  circumllances,  becomes  pofi- 
tively  indifpenfable,  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  the  urgent 
fymp'oms  arifing  from  the  retention,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  bladder  f.-om  burfting.  CEuvres  Chirurg.  de  Default, 
par  Birfiat,  tom.  iii.  p.  316. 
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The  circumftances  in  which  puncturing  the  bladder  be- 
comes neceffary  and  proper,  will  be  hereafter  noticed  again. 
See  Urine,  Retention  of. 

There  are  three  fixations  in  which  the  furgeon  may  tap 
the  bladder  ; viz.  from  the  perineum  ; above  the  os  pubis  ; 
and  from  the  reAum.  As  the  firft  mode  of  operating  is 
nearly  exploded,  and  has  nothing  to  make  it  preferable  to 
the  two  others,  we  (hall  omit  a defeription  of  it  in  this 
work. 

Paracentefis  of  the  Bladder  above  the  Pubes. — There  arc 
fome  practitioners  who  prefer  making  a perpendicular  in- 
cifion,  about  two  inches  in  length,  through  the  integuments 
and  fat,  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  linea  alba.  When 
this  plan  is  followed,  the  wound  ought  not  to  be  made,  as 
fome  authors  direA,  with  its  lowed  part  full  an  inch  above 
the  os  pubis.  There  is  no  great  reafon  for  keeping  fo  far 
from  this  bone,  and  the  lower  the  incifion  is  made,  the 
nearer  it  is  to  that  part  of  the  bladder  which  is  the  moll 
deiirable  to  punAure,  and  the  further  it  is  from  the  peri- 
toneum. Hence,  the  lower  angle  of  the  inciiion  fhould 
nearly  meet  the  upper  part  of  the  fymphyfis  pubis.  A 
cut  of  the  fame  length  is  next  to  be  made  between  the  py- 
ramidal mufcles,  and,  this  being  done,  the  furgeon  will  be 
able  to  feel  with  his  finger  the  prominent  diftended  bladder. 
A trocar,  the  curvature  of  which  forms  the  fegment  of  a 
circle  feven  inches  in  diameter,  is  now  to  be  introduced  into 
the  expofed  part  of  this  vifeus.  When  this  inllrument  is 
held  with  its  convexity  upward,  that  is,  towards  the  patient’s 
navel,  it  can  be  more  conveniently  introduced  obliquely 
downward,  and  backward,  into  the  bladder,  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  this  organ,  than  any  ftraight  trocar  can  pof- 
fibly  be  fet.  M.  Sabatier  obferves,  a curved  inftrument  of 
this  kind  is  alfo  much  lefs  likely  to  penetrate  the  back  part 
of  the  bladder  and  wound  the  reCtum,  befides  having  this 
advantage,  that  when  the  urine  is  difeharged,  and  the  blad- 
der collapfed,  the  cannula  will  not  be  fo  apt,  as  that  of  a 
ftraight  trocar,  to  flip  out  of  the  part  into  which  it  has 
been  introduced.  De  la  Medecine  Operatoire,  tom.  ii.  p.  1 28, 
129. 

However,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when  the  bladder 
is  certainly  diftended  with  urine,  and  the  fwelling  diftinA 
and  prominent,  it  is  perfeAly  fafe  to  introduce  the  trocar  at 
once  into  the  bladder,  without  any  preliminary  divifion  of  the 
integuments,  fat,  &c. 

When  the  operator  perceives,  by  the  want  of  refiftance, 
that  the  point  of  the  inftrument  is  in  the  bladder,  he  is  to 
take  hold  of  the  mouth  of  the  cannula,  and  while  he  pufhes 
the  tube  further  inward,  he  is  to  withdraw  the  ftillet.  The 
cannula  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  wound  after  the 
urine  is  evacuated.  Its  mouth  may  be  clofed  with  any 
kind  of  ftopper,  which  cannot  insinuate  itfelf  into  the 
bladder,  and  it  may  be  kept  from  flipping  out  by  means 
of  two  pieces  of  tape,  which  are  to  be  pafled  through  the 
two  little  rings  at  the  (ides  of  the  inftrument. 

There  are  furgeons  who  recommend  an  elaftic  gum  ca- 
theter to  be  pafled  into  the  bladder  through  the  cannula,  and 
then  taking  the  latter  away.  The  advantage  of  this  prac- 
tice is  not  at  all  obvious,  and,  as  for  onrfelves,  we  are  po- 
fitively  adverfe  to  the  practice.  An  elaftic  gum  catheter 
does  not  fill  the  wound  ; confequently,  the  urine  is  dif- 
eharged, not  only  through  the  tube,  but  alfo  between  the 
fides  of  the  wound  and  the  circumference  of  the  inftru- 
ment, fo  that  the  chance  of  the  urine  becoming  diffufed 
into  the  cellular  membrane  is  not  guarded  againlt,  as  it  is 
by  allowing  the  cannula  to  remain  in  the  wound,  at  lead 
two  or  three  days,  until  the  inflammation  has  clofed  the  in- 
terftices  of  the  furrounding  cellular  fubltance,  and  removed 


the  poffibility  of  the  urine  becoming  extravafated.  It  is 
now  known,  that,  after  the  above  period,  the  cannula  may 
be  fafely  taken  out,  and  eafily  introduced  as  occafion  may 
require. 

Another  objeAion  to  introducing  an  elaftic  gum  catheter 
is  the  length  of  fuch  an  inftrument,  the  end  of  which  would 
produce  irritation  in  the  bladder.  The  ufe  of  long,  ftraight 
filver  cannuke  has  been  known  to  form  a communication 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  in  confequence  of  ulcera- 
tion, or  floughing,  produced  by  the  preflure  of  the  points 
of  thefe  inftruments  on  the  back  part  of  the  bladder.  Mr. 
Samuel  Sharp  mentions  his  having  feen  this  accident.  Cri- 
tical Enquiry,  &c.  p.  1 27,  edit.  4. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  outlet  made  for  the  urine  by  the 
operation  of  paracentefis,  is  merely  defigned  as  a temporary 
one,  and  that  as  foon  as  the  impediment  to  the  paffage  of 
the  urine  through  the  urethra  is  removed,  the  wound  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  heal. 

Whenever  the  proftate  gland  is  known  to  be  very  much 
enlarged,  one  would  certainly  prefer  this  mode  of  operating 
to  punAuring  the  bladder  through  the  reAum.  The 
wound  is  made  in  a fituation  where  there  is  no  ri(k  of 
injuring  any  part  of  importance  ; but,  in  this  method, 
little  as  the  chance  may  be  of  an  extravafation  of  urine 
taking  place,  it  is  undoubtedly  a poflible  event,  and  the 
opening  is  not  made  in  a depending  place,  fo  that  the 
whole  of  the  urine  cannot  very  well  be  voided  through  it. 

Paracentefis  of  the  Bladder  from  the  Rectum. — The  patient 
is  to  be  put  in  the  pollure  which  is  ufually  chofen  for  the 
lateral  operation  for  the  (lone.  (See  Lithotomy. ) An 
afliftant  is  to  make  preflure  on  the  abdomen,  juft  above 
the  os  pubis,  in  order  to  make  the  prominence  of  the  blad- 
der plainer  to  the  furgeon’s  finger  in  the  re&um.  A curved 
trocar,  with  its  point  drawn  within  the  cannula,  is  to  be  in- 
troduced with  the  right  hand,  and  conveyed  upon  the  left 
fore-finger,  as  high  as  the  furgeon  can  reach  up  the  intef- 
tine,  along  the  fwelling  formed  by  the  diftended  bladder. 
The  inftrument  (hould  be  kept  exaAly  in  the  central  line  of 
the  front  portion  of  the  reAum,  and,  when  conveyed  fuf- 
ficiently  beyond  the  proftate  gland,  the  point  of  the  trocar 
is  to  be  pufiied  into  the  bladder,  through  the  interior  part  of 
the  intelline. 

This  operation  is  fo  eafy  and  fafe,  that  it  mull  be  allowed 
to  merit  a general  preference.  The  coats  of  the  reClum 
and  bladder  are  here  almolt  in  immediate  contaA,  and  the 
inftrument  has  to  penetrate  no  thicknefs  of  fubftance.  The 
operation  is  not  more  painful  than  veneleAion,  and  the  dif- 
tended bladder  is  fo  dillinAly  perceptible  to  the  finger,  that 
no  miftake  can  well  be  made.  The  only  chance  of  doing 
mifehief  arifes  from  the  fituation  of  the  veficulae  feminales ; 
but  all  rifle  may  be  avoided,  by  introducing  the  finger  very 
high  up  the  reAum,  and  making  the  punAure  exaAly  in  the 
central  part  of  the  fwelling.  The  trocar  mull,  of  courfe, 
be  of  a length  fufficient  to  admit  of  the  operation  being  done 
according  to  thefe  principles. 

The  only  inconvenience  following  the  operation,  is  the 
neceflity  of  keeping  the  cannula  introduced  through  the 
anus  until  the  urine  refumes  its  natural  courfe.  This  cir- 
cumllance  is  not  only  very  troublefome  when  the  patient  is 
walking,  or  fitting  down,  but  is  particularly  incommoding 
when  he  goes  to  (look  The  difficulty  of  voiding  hardened 
feces,  however,  while  the  inftrument  is  introduced,  may 
always  be  obviated  by  injeAing  a clyiler.  Whenever  the  pa- 
tient has  a motion,  it  is,  of  courfe,  neceffary  for  him  to 
hold  the  cannula  with  his  fingers,  or  elfe  it  would  be  pro- 
truded. 

We  have  no  faAs  on  record,  however,  which  juffify  the 
conclufion. 
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conclufion,  that  any  ferious  harm  would  refult  from  with- 
drawing the  cannula  immediately  after  paracentefis  of  the 
bladder  from  the  re&um.  If  the  urethra  were  not  pervious 
at  the  time,  the  frequent  paffage  of  the  urine  through  the 
punfture  would  probably  be  fufficient  to  keep  it  from  be- 
coming clofed,  and  the  occafional  paffage  of  this  fluid, 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  reftum,  would  be  far  lefs  an- 
noying, than  the  continual  prefence  of  the  cannula.  There 
is  one  inftance  in  which  the  cannula  was  inadvertently  with- 
drawn forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation,  and  could  not 
be  introduced  again.  The  urine  was  difcharged  into  the 
return,  through  the  punfture,  for  fix  days  afterwards,  and, 
as  foon  as  it  began  to  pafs  out  through  the  urethra,  the 
wound  healed,  without  leaving  any  fiftulous  communication 
between  the  bladder  and  the  intertine.  (Bentley  in  Med. 
Communications,  vol.  i. ) Richter,  indeed,  allures  us,  that 
the  cannula  has  even  been  taken  out  immediately  after  the 
operation  without  any  ill  confequences.  (Anfangfgr.  &c. 
band  6.  p.  328.)  Women  feldom  require  the  performance 
of  paracentefis  of  the  bladder.  Retroverfio  uteri,  however, 
is  one  cafe,  which  may  render  fuch  proceeding  abfolutelv 
neceffary.  The  operation  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  viz. 
from  the  vagina,  and  above  the  pubes.  See  Sabatier’s 
Medecine  Operatoire,  tom.  ii.  Sharp’s  Critical  Enquiry, 
&c.  Richter’s  Anfangfgrunde,  &c.  band  6.  Firft  Lines 
of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Samuel  Cooper,  edit.  3. 
8cc.  &c. 

PARACENTRIC  Motion,  in  AJlronomy,  a term  ufed 
for  fo  much  as  a revo'ving  planet  ap;  roaches  nearer  to,  or 
recedes  farther  from,  the  fun,  or  centre  of  attraction. 

Thus,  if  a planet  in  A,  ( Plate  XVIII.  / IJlronomy , Jig.  2.) 
move  to  B,  then  SB-SA=iB,  is  the  paracentric 
motion  of  that  planet. 

Paracentric  Solicitation  of  Gravity  amounts  to  the  fame 
with  the  vis  centripeta  ; and  in  allronomy,  is  exprelfed  by 
the  line  A L,  {Plate  XVIII.  Jig.  3.)  drawn  from  the  point 
A parallel  to  the  ray  S B (infinitely  nearer  S A)  till  it  in- 
terred the  tangent  B L. 

PARACHO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Gohud  ; 15  miles  N.  of  Narwa. 

PARACHUETEAS,  a town  of  Weft  Florida,  near 
the  Apalachicola.  N.  lat.  310  24'.  W.  long.  85°. 

PARACHURECOIL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ma- 
rawar  ; 7 miles  N.W.  ofTripatore. 

PARACHUTE,  a machine  in  the  form  of  an  um- 
brella, fometimes  annexed  to  a balloon,  and  fometimes  ufed 
feparately,  and  ferving  to  buoy  up  a heavy  body  in  its 
afeent,  or  to  prevent  its  precipitate  fall  (as  its  name  im- 
ports) in  the  atmofphere.  ( See  ^Aerostation).  Um- 
brellas have  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe  from  remote  times 
in  various  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  the  “ Hillorical 
Relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,”  by  M.  de  la  Loubere, 
who  vifited  that  country  in  the  years  1687  and  1688,  we 
have  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  umbrellas  were 
employed  in  the  diverfions  of  the  court  of  Siam.  “ There 
died  one,”  fays  this  writer,  “ fome  years  fince,  who  leaped 
from  a hoop,  fupporting  himfelf  only  by  two  umbrellas,  the 
hands  of  which  were  firmly  fixed  to  his  girdle : the  wind 
carried  him  accidentally  fometimes  to  the  ground,  fome- 
times to  trees  or  houfes,  and  fometimes  into  the  river.  He 
fo  exceedingly  diverted  the  king  of  Siam,  that  this  prince 
had  made  him  a great  lord,  he  had  lodged  him  in  the  pa- 
lace, and  had  given  him  a great  title,  or,  as  they  fay,  a 
great  name.’’  See  Umbrella. 

PARACLET,  a name  which  the  church  has  given  to  the 


Holy  Spirit ; from  the  Greek  napaxXwV,  q.  d.  comforter , or 
advocate. 

PARACME,  ITapa>q*»,  a Greek  word  fignifying  declen- 
fion,  or  a thing’s  being  paft  its  height. 

PARACOPE,  or  Paracrusis,  a word  ufed  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  exprefs  a flight  delirium  in  fevers. 

PARACUSIS,  from  ria.ea.Koux,  non  re£te  audio , fignifies, 
in  the  language  of  the  nofologifts,  depraved  hearing.  The 
term  is  not  applied  to  Ample  deafnefs,  that  is,  to  a mere 
diminution  or  abolition  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing  ; but  to 
thofe  varieties  of  imperfeft  hearing,  in  which  all  founds 
are  heard  incorreftly  ; as  for  inftance,  with  hilling,  ring- 
ing, or  other  noifes ; and  to  over-acute  as  well  as  obtufe 
powers  of  hearing.  See  Cullen,  Nofol.  Meth.  Gen.  97. 
PARACYNANCHE.  See  Cynanche. 

PARADANGA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 25 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Rungpour. 

PARADE,  the  fliow,  or  expofure  of  any  thing  to  view, 
in  all  its  advantages  and  ornaments. 

Bed  of  parade,  is  that  in  which  a perfon  lies  in  ftate. 

Parade,  in  War , a place  where  troops  affemble,  or  draw 
together,  in  order  to  exercife  or  go  on  any  fervice. 

Parade  is  more  properly  the  appearance  of  the  officers 
and  foldiery  at  a poft  affigned  them,  to  put  themfelves 
under  arms,  in  the  bell  order  they  can  ; either  to  mount, 
or  break  up  the  guard,  or  to  form  a battalion,  or  on  fome 
other  occafion. 

Parade,  in  Fencing,  is  the  aftion  of  parrying  or  turning 
off  any  pufh  or  ftroke. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  parades,  as  of  ftrokes  and 
attacks  ; as  the  parade  inward,  outward,  above,  below, 
feigned,  &c. 

Parade  is  ufed  in  France  for  a fpecies  of  farce,  which 
was  merely  defigned  to  amufe,  and  to  excite  mirth. 

Parade  de  Bouro,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Entre  Duero  e Minho  ; 16  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Braga. 

PARADELLA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira  ; 1 2 miles  S.E.  of  Lamego. 

PARADES,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Seville  ; 5 miles  S.  of  Carmona. 

PARADIAZEUXIS,  near  a disjun&ion,  was  in  the 
ancient  Greek  mufic,  according  to  Bucchius  Senior, 
the  interval  only  of  a tone  between  the  fixings  of  the  two 
tetrachords  ; fuch  is  the  disjun&ion,  for  inftance,  which  oc- 
curs between  the  tetrachord  fynnemenon,  and  the  tetra- 
chord  diezeugmenon.  See  thefe  feveral  words. 

PARADIES,  Domenico,  in  Biography,  a Neapolitan,  ar- 
rived in  England  in  1742,  at  the  beginning  of  lord  Middlefex’s 
opera  regency.  In  1747  he  fet  “ Fetonte,”  or  Phaeton,  for 
the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  The  drama  was  written  by 
Vanefchi,  afterwards  manager  of  that  theatre.  In  exa- 
mining the  airs  of  this  opera,  as  fet  by  Paradies,  that  were 
printed,  the  firft  feems  very  common  and  ill-phrafed,  nor  is 
there  much  ejlro,  or  grace,  in  any  of  his  fongs  that  we  have 
feen.  Indeed  he  feems  to  have  had  no  great  experience  as 
an  opera  compofer.  And  during  his  refidence  in  England 
he  acquired  more  reputation  by  the  leffons  he  publifhed  for 
the  harpfichord,  and  the  fcholars  he  made  on  that  inftru- 
inent,  for  which  he  was  an  admirable  mafter,  than  by  his 
vocal  compofitions.  Hi3  little  fcholar,  Frederica,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Wynne,  gained  him  fo  much  reputation  as  a 
harpfichord  mafter,  that  he  was  appointed  to  inftruft  the 
young  princeffes  at  Leicefter-Houfe  ; and  had  foon  the  offer 
of  rflore  fcholars  elfewhere  than  he  could  undertake. 

His  book  of  1 2 leffons  has  great  merit : fleering  be- 
tween 
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tween  Scarlatti  and  Alberti,  and  adding  many  new  paffages 
of  brilliant  execution,  ftrung  together  in  a mafterly  man- 
ner ; yet  they  feem  detached,  and  to  form  no  ftyle,  or  unity 
of  melody. 

PARADIGM,  Paradigma,  formed  from 
exemplar,  of  wafre,  and  often  do,  q.  d.  juxta  ojlendo, 

an  example,  or  inftance,  of  Something  faid  or  done.  See 
Example. 

Grammarians  have  appropriated  the  word  paradigm  to 
examples  of  declenfion  and  conjugations,  which  may  ferve  as 
models  for  other  words  of  the  like  kind. 

PARADIGRAMMATICE,  is  ufed  by  fome  for  the 
art  of  making  all  forts  of  figures  in  plaifter.  The  artifts  in 
this  are  called  gypfochi. 

PARADIN,  William,  in  Biography , an  induftrious 
French  author,  who  flounlhed  in  the  1 6th  century,  but  of 
whofe  perfonal  hiftory  little  more  is  known  than  that  he  was 
living  about  the  year  1581.  His  moft  important  works 
were  “ The  Chronicle  of  Savoy,”  divided  into  two  parts : 
the  firft  part  treats  of  the  counts,  and  the  fecond  of  the 
dukes  of  that  country  : “ Arifteas’s  Hiftory  of  the  Septu- 
agint “ Hiftory  of  his  own  Times  “ Memoirs  of  the 
City  of  Lyons.” 

PARADIS,  Mademoifelle  Theresa,  a young  perfon, 
equally  diftinguifhed  by  her  talents  and  misfortunes,  was 
the  daughter  of  M.  Paradis,  fecretary  to  his  imperial 
roajefty,  in  the  Bohemian  department,  and  god-daughter 
to  the  late  emprefs  queen. 

At  the  age  of  two  years  and  eight  months,  (he  was  fud- 
denly  deprived  of  fight  by  a paralytic  ftroke,  or  palfy  in  the 
optic  nerves. 

At  feven  years  old,  (he  began  to  liften  with  great  atten- 
tion to  the  mufic  (he  heard  in  the  church,  which  fuggefted 
to  her  parents  the  idea  of  having  her  taught  to  play  on 
the  pianoforte,  and,  foon  after,  to  fing.  In  three  or  four 
years’  time  (he  was  able  to  accompany  herfelf  on  the  organ 
in  the  “ Stabat  mater”  of  Pergolefi,  of  which  (he  fung 
the  firft  foprano , or  upper  part,  in  the  church  of  St.  Au- 
guftin,  at  Vienna,  in  the  prefence  of  the  late  emprefs  queen ; 
who  was  fo  touched  with  her  performance  and  misfortune, 
that  (he  fettled  a penfion  on  her  for  life. 

After  learning  of  feveral  matters  at  Vienna,  (he  purfued 
her  mufical  ftuaies  under  the  care  of  Kozeluch,  who  has 
compofed  many  admirable  lefions  and  concertos  on  purpofe 
for  her  ufe,  which  (he  played  with  the  utmoft  neatnefs  and  ex- 
preflion. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  (he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  celebrated  empyric,  Dr.  Mefmer,  who  undertook  to 
cure  every  fpecies  of  difeafe  by  animal  magnetifm.  He 
called  her  diforder  a perfeft  gutta  ferena , and  pretended, 
after  (he  had  been  placed  in  his  houle  as  a boarder  for  fe- 
veral months,  that  (he  was  perfectly  cured  ; yet  refufing  to 
let  her  parents  take  her  away,  or  even  vifit  her,  after  feme 
time,  till,  by  the  advice  of  the  barons  Stoerk  and  Wenzel, 
Dr.  Ingenhous,  profeffor  Barth  the  celebrated  anatomift, 
and  the  exprefs  order  of  her  late  imperial  majefty,  (he  was 
taken  out  of  his  hands  by  force  ; when  it  was  found  that 
(he  could  fee  no  more  than  when  (he  was  firft  admitted  as 
Mefmer’s  patient.  However,  he  had  the  diabolical  malig- 
nity to  affert  that  (he  could  fee  very  well,  and  only  pretended 
blindnefs,  to  preferve  the  penfion  granted  to  her  by  the  em- 
prefs queen  ; and  fince  the  deceale  of  this  princefs,  the  pen- 
fion of  Mad.  Paris  was  withdrawn,  indiferiminately,  with 
all  other  penfions  granted  by  her  imperial  majefty. 

Mad.  Paradis  quitted  Vienna,  in  order  to  travel,  ac- 
companied by  her  mother,  who  treated  her  with  ex- 


treme tendernefs,  and  was  a very  amiable  and  interefting  cha- 
ra&er.  After  vifiting  the  principal  courts  and  cities  of 
Germany,  where  her  talents  and  misfortunes  procured 
her  great  attention  and  patronage,  (he  arrived  at  Paris, 
and  remained  there  five  or  fix  months,  and  received  every 
poflible  mark  of  approbation  and  regard  in  that  capital, 
both  for  her  mufical  abilities,  and  innocent  and  engaging 
difpofition. 

When  (he  arrived  in  England,  (he  brought  letters  from  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  rank  to  her  majefty,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
the  imperial  minifter,  count  Kageneck,  lord  Stormont,  and 
other  powerful  patrons,  as  well  as  to  the  principal  mu- 
fical profeffors  in  'London.  Meffrs.  Cramer,  Abel,  Sa- 
lomon, and  other  eminent  German  muficians,  interefted 
themfelves  very  much  in  her  welfare ; not  only  a3  their 
countrywoman,  bereaved  of  fight,  but  as  an  admirable 
performer. 

She  went  to  Windfor,  to  prefent  her  letters  to  the 
queen,  and  had  the  honour  of  playing  there  to  their  ma- 
jefties,  who  were  extremely  fatisfied  with  her  performance, 
and  treated  her  with  that  condefcenlion  andkindEefs,  which 
all  who  are  fo  happy  as  to  be  admitted  into  the  prefence 
of  our  gracious  fovereigns,  in  moments  of  domeftic  pri- 
vacy, experience,  even  when  lefs  intitled  to  it  by  merit 
and  misfortunes  than  Mad.  Paradis.  Her  majefty  was  not 
only  gracioufly  pleafed  to  promife  to  patronize  and  hear  her 
frequently  again  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter,  but  to  afford 
her  all  the  proteftion  in  her  power ; as  did  his  royal  higb- 
nefs  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  (lie  fince  performed, 
at  a grand  concert  at  Carlton  houfe,  to  the  entire  fatisfa&ion 
and  wonder  of  all  who  heard  her. 

Befides  her  mufical  talents,  which  were  indifputable  for 
neatnefs,  precifion,  and  expreflion,  particularly  in  the  great 
variety  of  admirable  pieces  (he  executed  of  her  matter,  Ko- 
zeluch, Mad.  Paradis  was  extremely  well  educated,  and 
was  very  ingenious  and  accompliftied  ; as  (he  was  able,  with 
printing  types,  to  exprefs  her  thoughts  on  paper,  almoft  as 
quick  as  if  (he  could  write.  She  underftood  geography, 
by  means  of  maps  prepared  for  her  ufe,  in  which  (he  could 
find  and  point  out  any  province,  of  remarkable  city  in  the 
world  ; and  was  likewife  able,  by  means  of  tables  formed  in 
the  manner  of  draught-boards,  to  calculate,  with  eafe  and 
rapidity,  any  fums  or  numbers  in  the  firft  five  rules  of  arithme- 
tic. She  is  likewife  faid  to  have  diftinguifhed  many  colours 
and  coins  by  the  touch ; played  at  cards,  when  prepared  for 
her  by  private  marks  unknown  by  the  company  ; and  in  her 
mufical  ftudies,  her  memory  and  quicknefs  were  wonderful : 
as  (he  learned  in  general  the  moft  difficult  pieces  for  keyed 
inftruments,  however  full  and  complicated  the  parts,  by 
hearing  them  played  only  on  a violin  : and  fince  her  arrival  in 
this  kingdom,  (he  was  enabled,  in  this  manner,  to  learn 
to  perform  fome  of  Handel’s  moft  elaborate  and  difficult 
organ  fugues  and  movements  in  his  firft  book  of  LefTons,  as 
well  as  his  Coronation  Anthem,  and  more  popular  compe- 
titions. 

Since  her  arrival  in  England  (he  received  a cantata, 
written  for  her  in  the  German  language,  by  the  celebrated 
profeffor  of  mathematics,  M.  Pfeffel,  of  Colmar,  who  is 
himfelf  blind.  This  cantata  has  been  admirably  fet  to  mufic 
for  her  own  voice  and  accompaniment  on  the  piano  forte, 
and  (he  executed  it  in  a truly  pathetic  and  able  manner. 
Her  voice  was  not  fo  powerful  as  her  hand  ; but  it  is  touching 
in  itfelf,  and  her  knowledge  of  mufic  and  circumftances  ren- 
dered it  doubly  interefting. 

Madame  Paradis  having  entreated  Dr.  Burney,  who  has 
had  letters  from  Germany  in  behalf  of  her  ingenious  daugh- 
ter, 
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ter,  and  was  very  zealous  in  her  fervice,  to  tranflate  this  can- 
tata ; we  have  procured  the  following  copy  of  his  verfion  : 

Cantata,  written  in  German  for  Mad.  Paradis,  by  her  blind 
friend  M.  PfefFel,  of  Colmar,  and  fet  to  mufic  by  her 
mufic-mafter,  M.  Leopold  Kozeluch,  of  Vienna,  No- 
vember ii,  1784. 

Imitated  by  Dr.  Burney. 

“ 'The  new-born  infeft  fporting  in  the  fun, 

Is  the  true  femblance  of  my  infant  Hate, 

When  ev’ry  prize  for  which  life’s  race  is  run 
Was  hidden  from  me  by  malignant  fate. 

“ Inftant  deftruition  quench’d  each  vifual  ray, 

No  mother’s  tears,  no  objedts  were  reveal’d  ! 
Extinguilh’d  was  the  glorious  lamp  of  day, 

And  ev’ry  work  of  God  at  once  conceal’d  ! 

“ Where  am  I plunged  ? with  trembling  voice  I cried, 

Ah  ! why  this  premature,  this  fudden  night ! 

What  from  my  view  a parent's  looks  can  hide, 

Thofe  looks  more  cheering  than  celeltial  light  ! 

“ How  (hould  I wander  through  the  gloomy  maze, 

Or  bear  the  black  monotony  of  woe, 

Did  not  maternal  kindnefs  gild  my  days, 

And  guide  my  devious  footfteps  to  and  fro  ! 

“ Therefa  ! great  in  goodnefs  as  in  power, 

Whofe  fav’rite  ufe  of  boundlefs  fway, 

Was  benefits  on  all  to  Ihower, 

And  wipe  the  tear  of  wretchednefs  away. 

“ When  firft  my  hand  and  voice  effay’d. 

Sweet  Pergolefi's  pious  ftrains, 

Her  pitying  goodnefs  fhe  difplayed. 

To  cherilh  and  reward  my  pains. 

“ But  now,  alas  i this  friend  to  woe, 

Thi»benefadtrefs  is  no  more  ! 

And  though  my  eyes  no  light  bellow 
They’ll  long  with  tears  her  lofs  deplore ! 

“ Yet  dill  wher’er  my  footfteps  bend. 

My  helplefs  ftate  has  found  a friend. 

“ The  wreathes  my  feeble  talents  lhare, 

The  balmy  folace  friends  employ, 

Lifting  the  foul  above  defpair, 

Convert  calamity  to  joy.” 

Paradis.  See  Plate  Ferme. 

PARADISE,  in  Geography , a townlhip  of  America,  in 
Pennfylvania,  in  the  county  of  York,  containing  1275  inha- 
bitants. 

Paradise,  a term  primarily  ufed  for  the  place  in  which 
Adam  was  feated,  during  his  innocence ; and  from  which  he 
was  expelled  for  difobeymg  God  : this  is  called,  in  a ftrifter 
manner,  the  Terrefrial  Paradife. 

The  word  is  formed  of  ■ns'.pxhura;,  orchard , a place  ftored 
with  apples,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Mofes  calls  it  the 
Garden  of  Eden , q.  d.  garden  of  delight,  from 
voluptas,  pleafure. 

The  critics  are  in  difpute  about  the  precife  place  of  Pa- 
radife.  Some,  as  Hardouin,  See.  will  have  it  in  Judea,  in 
the  place  where  now  is  the  lake  Genefareth ; others,  as 
Le  Clerc,  &c.  in  Syria,  towards  the  fprings  of  the  Orontes, 
and  Chryforrhoe  : but  in  neither  of  thofe  places  do  we  dif- 
cover  any  ti-ack  of  the  rivers  with  which  the  Paradife  in 
Mofes’s  defeription  was  watered.  Calmet,  and  fome  other 
ingenious  critics,  have  placed  the  terrellrial  Paradife  in  Ar- 
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menia,  near  mount  Ararat,  where  Noah’s  ark  was  left ; and 
imagine  they  there  difeover  the  fources  of  the  four  rivers 
which  watered  the  garden  of  Eden,  viz.  Euphrates  ; Hid- 
dekel, now  the  Tigris  ; Gihon,  now  Araxes  ; and  Pifon, 
now  Phazzo.  But  fir  J.  Chardin  affures  us  in  his  travels, 
that  the  Phazzo  fprings  out  of  the  mountains  of  Caucafus, 
northward  of  the  kingdom  of  Imereti,  and  far  enough 
from  mount  Ararat : befides,  that  in  Armenia  we  have  no 
figns  of  the  countries  of  Havila  and  Ethiopia,  which  thofe 
rivers  walhed  after  their  departure  from  Eden. 

There  are  various  other  opinions,  as  to  this  point  : Po- 
ftellus  will  have  Paradife  placed  under  the  north  pole  } 
grounding  his  notion  upon  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Babylonians,  that  the  ecliptic  or  fun’s  way  was  at 
firft  at  right  angles  to  the  equator ; and  fo  palled  direitly 
over  the  north  pole.  Others  are  againft  limiting  it  to  any 
one  place,  and  contend,  that  it  included  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth,  which  was  then,  as  it  were,  one  continued  feene  of 
pleafures,  till  altered  upon  Adam’s  tranfgreffion. 

However,  both  thefe  opinions  are  equally  incompatible 
with  the  account  in  the  book  of  Genefis ; others,  as 
Origen,  Philo,  &c.  interpret  the  feripture  relation  of  Para- 
dife allegorically. 

But  the  mod  common  and  probable  opinion  is  that  of 
Hopkinfon,  Huet,  Bcchart,  &c.  who  place  Paradife  between 
the  confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  their  fepa- 
ration.  Thefe  rivers  are  two  of  thofe  with  which  the  garden 
of  Eden  was  watered : Pifon  was  a branch  arifing  out  of 
one  of  them  after  their  feparation  ; and  Gihon  another 
branch  arifing  from  the  other,  on  the  fide  of  Armenia,  or 
the  weft  : accordingly  Ethiopia,  one  of  the  countries  which 
thefe  rivers  wafhed,  was  inconteftibly  Arabia  Deferta ; for 
Mofes  calls  his  wife,  who  was  of  this  country,  an  Ethiopian ; 
and  Havilah,  the  other  country,  muft  have  been  the  Chu- 
fiftan  in  Perfia  ; where  were  anciently  found  gold,  bdellium, 
the  onyx,  &c.  mentioned  in  Mofes’s  defeription. 

The  great  difficulty  in  this  fyftem  is,  that  Mofes  fpeaks 
exprefsly  of  four  rivers,  each  of  which  had  its  fource  in  the 
garden  of  Eden ; whereas  this  gives  us  only  two  rivers, 
which  were  feparated  into  four  branches.  See  Eden. 

Paradise  is  alfp  ufed  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  by 
Cliriftian  writers,  for  the  final  habitation  of  the  bleffed,  or 
Heaven  : which  fee. 

Paradise  Lojl , a poem,  which,  whether  it  be  referred  or 
not  to  the  clafs  of  thofe  poems  that  are  denominated  Epic 
(fee  that  article),  is  juftly  deemed  one  of  the  higheft  efforts 
of  poetical  genius,  and  in  one  great  charaiteriftic  of  the 
epic  poem,  majefty  and  fimplicity,  fully  equal  to  any 
which  bear  that  name.  With  refpeit  to  the  choice  of  his 
fubjeft,  it  has  been  queftioned  whether  Milton  was  altogether 
happy  ; and  it  has  been  fuggefted,  that,  if  it  had  been 
more  human,  and  lefs  theological,  and  more  connected  with 
the  occurrences  of  life,  fo  as  to  have  afforded  a greater  dif- 
play  of  the  charaiters  and  paflions  of  men,  his  poem  would 
have  been  more  acceptable  and  pleafing  to  the  bulk  of  readers. 
However,  his  fubjedt  was  fuited  to  the  daring  fublimity 
of  his  genius.  To  this  purpofe  Dr.  Johnfon  affures  us, 
(Life  of  Milton,)  that  “ he  feems  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was  that 
nature  had  bellowed  on  him  more  bountifully  than  upon 
others;  the  power  of  difplaying  the  vaft,  illuminating  the 
fplendid,  enforcing  the  awful,  darkening  the  gloomy,  and 
aggravating  the  dreadful.  He  therefore  chofe  a fubjedt, 
on  which  too  much  could  not  be  faid ; on  which  he  might 
tire  his  fancy,  without  the  cenfure  of  extravagance.” 

In  the  conduit  of  the  fubjedt  which  he  has  feledted,  he 
has  fhewn  a very  wonderful  ftretch  of  imagination  and  in- 
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Mention,  and  he  has  admirably  Curtained  the  various  charac- 
ters he  has  affumed,  and  made  the  mod  of  the  fcanty  ma- 
terials which  he  derived  from  the  facred  leriptures.  Some, 
indeed,  have  lamented  that  he  has  added  to  thefe  a variety  of 
incidents,  which  have  ferved  to  perpetuate  erroneous  doc- 
trines in  theology,  and  a fyftem  of  demonology  of  his  own 
creation,  without  fufficient  warrant  from  the  facred  writings. 
However  this  be,  “ the  general  tenor  of  his  work  is  intereft- 
ing  ; he  feizes  and  fixes  the  imagination  : engages,  elevates, 
and  affeCts  us  as  we  proceed  ; and  this  is  always  a fure  teft  of 
merit  in  an  epic  compofition.  The  artful  change  of  his  ob- 

IeCts : the  fcene  laid  now  in  earth,  now  in  hell,  and  now  in 
leaven,  affords  a fufficient  diverfity,  while  unity  of  plan  is 
at  the  fame  time  perfectly  fupported.  We  have  ftill  life  and 
calm  fcenes,  in  the  employments  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Para- 
dife  ; and  we  have  bufy  fcenes,  and  great  aCtions,  in  the  enter- 
prife  of  Satan,  and  wars  of  the  angels.  The  innocence,  pu- 
rity, and  amiablenefs  of  our  firft  parents,  oppofed  to  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  Satan,  furnifh  a happy  contrail,  that 
reigns  throughout  the  whole  poem  though  the  conclufion 
is,  in  Dr.  Blair’s  opinion,  too  tragic  for  epic  poetry.  Al- 
though the  nature  of  Milton’s  fubjeCt  did  not  admit  any 
great  difplay  of  characters,  thofq  which  he  has  introduced 
are  fupported  with  much  propriety.  Satan  is  the  bell  drawn 
character  in  the  poem,  infomuch  that  fome  have  faid,  either 
ferioufly  or  jocularly,  that  he  was  the  hero  of  his  poem. 
(See  Hero.)  The  different  characters  of  Beelzebub, 
Moloch,  and  Belial,,  are  well  painted  in  their  eloquent 
fpeeches.  Among  the  good  angels,  always  defcribed  with 
propriety,  though  with  greater  uniformity  than  the  infernal 
fpirits  in  their  appearance,  the  dignity  of  Michael,  the  mild 
condefcenfion  of  Raphael,  and  the  tried  fidelity  of  Abdiel, 
form  charaCteriftical  diftinCtions.  In  the  adventurous  attempt 
to  defcribe  God  Almighty  himfelf,  and  to  recite  dialogues 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  Milton,  as  we  might  na- 
turally expeCt,  has  been  moll  unfuccefsful.  With  regard  to 
human  characters,  the  innocence  of  our  firft.  parents,  and 
their  love,  are  finely  and'  delicately  painted.  Eve  is  more 
diftinCtly  characterized  than  Adam.  Her  gentlenefs,  mo- 
defty,  and  frailty,  very  expreffively  mark  a female  character. 

Milton's  diftinguifhing  excellence  is  his  fublimity,  in  which 
he  far  furpaffes  Virgil,  and  every  other  poet,  and  is  thought 
by  fome  to  excel  even  Homer.  The  profpeCt  of  hell,  and  of 
the  fallen  holl,  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  Satan,  the 
confultation  of  the  infernal  chiefs,  and  Satan’s  flight  through 
chaos  to  the  borders  of  this  world,  manifeft  the  moft  lofty 
ideas  that  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  any  poet. 
Indeed,  the  firft  and  fecond  books  are  continued  inflances  of 
the  fublime.  In  the  fixth  book  there  is  alfo  much  grandeur, 
particularly  in  the  appearance  of  the  Meffiah ; but  in  this 
book,  the  witticifms  of  the  devils  upon  the  effeCt  of  their 
artillery,  form  an  intolerable  blemilh.  It  is  obferved  that 
Milton’s  fublimity  is  different  from  that  of  Homer.  That  of 
the  latter  is  generally  accompanied  with  fire  and  impetuofity  ; 
while  Milton’s  poffeffes  more  of  a calm  and  amazing  grandeur. 
Homer  warms  and  hurries  us  along  ; Milton  fixes  us  in  a ftate 
of  aftonifhment  and  elevation.  Homer’s  fublimity  is  moft 
confpicuous  in  the  defeription  of  adlion#  ; Milton’s  in  that 
of  wonderful  and  ftupendous  objedls.  Milton  alfo  unites 
with  his  fublimity,  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and 
the  pleafing,  in  many  parts  of  his  works.  Milton’s  language 
and  verfification  poffefs  high  merit.  His  ftyle  is  full  of  ma- 
jefty,  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  fubjedt.  His  blank 
verfe  is  harmonious  and  diverfified,  and  affords  the  moft  com- 
lete  example  of  the  elevation,  which  our  language  is  capa- 
le  of  attaining  by  the  force  of  numbers.  “ Upon  the 
whole,”  as  Dr.  Blair  obferves  in  the  conclufion  of  his  criti- 
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cifm  upon  this  poem,  “ Paradife  Loft  is  a poem  that  abounds 
with  beauties  of  every  kind,  and  that  juftly  eniitle  its  author 
to  a degree  of  fame  not  inferior  to  any  poet;  though  it  mult 
be  alfo  admitted  to  have  many  inequalities.  It  is  the  lot 
of  almolt  every  high  and  daring  genius,  not  to  be  uniform 
and  corredl.  Milton  is  too  frequently  theological  and  me- 
taphyfical ; fometimes  harfh  in  his  language ; often  too 
technical  in  his  words,  and  affedtedly  oftentatious  of  his 
learning.  Many  of  his  faults  mult  be  attributed  to  the  pe- 
dantry of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  difeovers  a vigour, 
a grafp  of  genius  equal  to  every  thing  that  is  great  ; if  at 
fome  times  he  falls  much  below  himfelf,  at  other  times  he 
rifes  above  every  poet,  of  the  ancient  or  modern  world.” 
Blair’s  Ledlures,  vol  iii. 

Mr.  Addifon’s  criticifms  on  the  Paradife  Loft  contained 
in  the  “ Spectator,”  are  in  every  body’s  hands.  They  com- 
prehend the  fable,  the  characters,  the  fentiments,  and  the 
language  of  this  poem.  See  Action,  Epic  Poem,  Fable, 
&c.  &c.  See  alfo  the  biographical  article  of  Milton. 

Paradise,  Birds  of,  in  Ornithology.  See  ParAdisea. 

Paradise,  Golden  Bird  of.  See  Oriolus  Aureus. 

Paradise  Sound,  in  Geography . a bay  on  the  S.W.  part 
of  Placentia,  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  N.  lat.  470 
iOf.  W.  long.  540  15'. 

PARADISEA,  the  Bird  of  Paradife,  in  Ornithology,  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Picae,  of  which  the  generic  cha- 
racter is  ; bill  covered  with  a belt  of  downy  feathers  at  the 
bafe  ; feathers  of  the  fides  very  long  ; two  of  the  tail-feathers 
naked  ; legs  and  feet  very  large  and  ftrong.  Thefe  birds 
chiefly  inhabit  New  Guinea,  from  which  they  migrate  in  the 
dry  feafon  into  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Their  feathers  are 
ufedin  thefe  countries  as  ornaments  for  the  head-drefs  ; and 
the  Japanefe,  Chinefe,  and  Perfians  import  them  for  the  fame 
purport-.  Among  the  latter,  the  principal  people  attach 
thefe  brilliant  collections  of  plumage,  not  only  to  their  own 
turbans,  but  to  the  houfings  and  harnefs  of  their  horfes. 
They  are  feldom  found  many  degrees  beyond  the  equator. 
Gmelin  enumerates  twelve  fpecies,  Shaw  fifteen,  and  La- 
tham only  eight.  We  (hall  give  thofe  of  Gmelin. 

Species. 

Apoda;  Greater  Bird  of  Paradife.  Chefnut  ; neck  be- 
neath gold-green ; feathers  on  the  fides  longer  than  the  body ; 
the  two  middle  tail  feathers  are  long  and  briftly.  There  is 
a variety  which  is  lefs,  and  the  body  above  is  yellow  ; the 
feathers  on  the  fides  are  yellowilh-white.  The  two  long  tail- 
feathers  are  naked,  ftraight,  and  tapering  to  the  tip  ; the 
tail,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  is  nothing  more  than  the  long 
feathers  of  the  back  and  flanks.  Thele  birds  are  found  in 
the  Molucca  iflands,  and  thofe  furrounding  New  Guinea, 
particularly  in  Aroo,  where  they  arrive  with  the  wefterly 
or  dry  monfoon,  and  whence  they  return  to  New  Guinea, 
when  the,  ealterly  or  wet  monfoon  fets  in.  They  are  feen 
going  and  returning  in  flights  of  thirty  or  forty,  conducted 
by  a leader,  which  flies  higher  than  the  reft.  During  this  flight 
they  cry  like  ftarlings.  By  a fudden  Ihifting  of  the  wind,  their 
long  fcapular  feathers  are  fometimes  fo  dilhevelfed  as  to 
preclude  flying,  when  they  fall  to  the  ground,  or  are  loft  in 
the  water.  In  the  former  cafe  they  cannot  rife  again  into 
the  air,  without  gaining  an  eminence,  and  are  fecured  by  the 
natives,  and  killed  on  the  fpot,  as  they  cannot  be  preferved 
alive  by  art.  They  are  likewife  caught  with  bird-lime,  or 
(hot  with  blunt  arrows,  or  are  fometimes  intoxicated  with 
the  berries  of  Mcnifpermum  cocculus  put  into  the  water  which 
they  are  accultomed  to  drink.  Their  real  food  is  not  known 
with  certainty.  According  to  fome  authors,  they  feed  on 
the  red  berries  of  the  Waringa-tree,  the  Ficus  benjamina  ; ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  others  they  are  particularly  fond  of  nutmegs ; 
fome  aflert  that  they  live  on  large  butterflies  and  moths, 
and  others  that  they  chafe  and  devour  fmall  birds. 

Regia  ; King’s  Bird  of  Paradife.  This  is  of  chefnut- 
purple,  whitifh  beneath  ; two  middle  tail-feathers  filiform, 
feathered,  and  femilunar  at  the  tips  ; the  bread  is  blueifh  ; 
the  cirri  of  the  tail  are  very  long  ; the  feathers  under  the 
wings  are  longer  than  the  reft  ; the  tail  is  fhort  and  truncate  ; 
from  five  to  feven  inches  long,  and  about  the  fize  of  a lark. 
It  is  faid  not  to  afiociate  with  any  other  birds  of  Paradife, 
but  Ihifts  in  a folitary  ftate  from  bufti  to  bufh  in  queft  of  red 
berries,  and  never  gets  on  tall  trees.  It  is  found  on  the  iflands 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  returns  to  New  Guinea  in  the 
rainy  feafon. 

Tristis  ; Grakle  Bird  of  Paradife.  This  has  a triangu- 
lar naked  fpace  behind  the  eyes  ; the  head  and  neck  are 
brown.  It  inhabits  the  Philippine  iflands  ; is  nine  inches 
and  a half  long ; feeds  on  fruit,  infe&s,  mice,  and  every 
kind,  of  grain  ; builds  twice  a-year  in  the  forked  branches 
of  trees ; it  lays  four  eggs  ; when  young  it  is  eafily  tamed, 
and  becomes  docile  and  imitative.  The  bill  and  legs  are 
yellow ; the  body  is  brownifli ; the  firft  quill-feathers  are 
white  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle  , tail-feathers,  except  the 
middle  ones,  are  tipt  with  white.  This  bird  has  a great  af- 
finity in  all  its  habits  to  the  grakle  genus,  yet,  on  account  of 
the  downy  feathers  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  it  is  placed  among 
the  birds  of  Paradife. 

Magnifica  ; Magnificent  Bird  of  Paradife.  Chefnut- 
brown  above  ; chin  green,  with  golden  lunules  ; crown  with 
a tuft  of  yellow  feathers.  It  inhabits  New  Guinea,  and  is 
about  nine  inches  long.  This  is  a Angularly  beautiful 
fpecies,  and  a figure  of  it  is  given  by  Latham.  The  firft 
quill-feathers  are  brown,  fecondary  deep  yellow ; middle 
tail-feathers  very  long,  with  a fliort  fringe ; legs  and  bill 
yellow,  the  latter  black  at  the  bafe  and  tip. 

Cirrata  ; Crefted  Bird  of  Paradife.  Head,  neck,  and 
wings  black ; tuft  of  hairs  near  the  crown  and  frontlet  yellow. 
It  inhabits  New  Guinea,  and  is  eighteen  inches  long. 

Nigra  ; Gorget  Bird  of  Paradife.  Black ; beneath 
flight  green  ; hind  head,  nape,  crown,  and  band  on  the 
middle  of  the  belly  fine  green,  under  the  chin  a fplendid 
gold-coloured  crefcent.  It  inhabits  the  iflands  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  is  twenty-eight  inches  long.  There  are  twelve 
unequal  tail-feathers,  the  outer  ones  five  inches  long,  and 
the  two  in  the  middle  about  twenty-two  inches. 

Leucoptera  ; White-winged  Bird  of  Paradife.  Black; 
crown  Alining  copper ; quill-feathers  white,  edged  with  black 
on  the  outfide  ; the  tail  i6  very  long  and  wedged. 

Superba  ; Superb  Bird  of  Paradife.  This  fpecies  is 
crefted  ; the  head,  crown,  and  belly  are  green  ; the  chin  is 
violet,  filky  ; wings  black  ; tail  with  a (hade  of  green.  It 
is  found  in  New  Guinea,  and  is  about  ten  inches  long.  The 
bill  is  black  ; the  legs  are  brown  ; under  the  wings  a tuft  of 
loofe,  black,  filky  feathers,  as  long  as  the  wings  when 
folded. 

Furcata.  This  is  black;  under  the  wings  is  a downy 
tuft ; feathers  in  the  middle  of  the  belly  like  a forked  tail ; 
ftining-green . 

Aurea  ; Gold-breafted  Bird  of  Paradife.  Crefted, 
black  ; crown,  cheeks,  and  chin  violet-black  ; throat,  fpot 
on  the  neck,  and  breaft  ftiining-green  ; at  the  region  of  the 
ears,  on  each  fide,  are  three  long  briftly  feathers.  It  inhabits 
New  Guinea,  and  is  the  fize  or  a turtle  dove. 

Viridis  ; Blue-green  Bird  of  Paradife.  Sea-green; 
back,  belly,  rump,  and  tail  fteel-blue.  It  inhabits  New 
Guinea,  and  is  fixteen  inches  long.  The  bill  is  thick  and 


black  ; the  plumage  on  the  head  is  filky*  and  on  the  body 
it  appears  as  if  it  were  crifp  at  the  tips. 

Alba  ; White  Bird  of  Paradife.  This  is  entirely  white, 
and  is  the  rareft  of  all  the  fpecies.  It  is  found  in  the  Papuan 
iflands.  A variety  of  it  is  black  on  the  fore-part,  and  white 
on  the  hind-part. 

“ In  the  fecond  edition  of  Pennant’s  Indian  Zoology,” 
fays  Dr.  Shaw,  “ may  be  found  a good  general  defcription 
from  Valentyn,  of  this  remarkable  genus,  by  Dr.  J.  Rein- 
hold Forfter,  preceded  by  a very  learned  diflertation  on  the 
fabulous  phoenix  of  antiquity,  a bird  of  the  fize  of  an  eagle, 
decorated  with  gold  and  purple  plumes,  and  more  particu- 
larly defcribed  by  Pliny,  as  having  the  fplendour  of  gold 
round  the  neck,  the  reft  of  the  body  purple,  the  tail  blue, 
varied  with  rofe-colour,  the  face  adorned  with  wattles,  and 
the  head  furnifhed  with  a creft.  This  imaginary  bird,  Dr. 
Forfter  fuppofes  to  have  been  no  other  than  a fymbolical 
Egyptian  illuftration  of  the  annual  revolution  of  the  fun, 
and  the  converfion  of  the  great  year,  which  correfponds  with 
the  fuppofed  life  of  the  phoenix,  and  from  which  period  the 
fame  courfe  of  feafons  and*pefitions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
is  renewed.”  Thefe  notions,  then,  fays  Dr.  Forfter,  are 
to  be  explained  by  the  theology  of  Egypt.  Though  the 
birds  of  Paradife  were  never  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
though  what  has  been  faid  by  the  Egyptian  priefts  concern- 
ing the  fabulous  phoenix,  has  but  little  agreement  with  the 
bird  of  Paradife,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  names  ap- 
plied both  by  the  Indian  and  European  nations  to  thefe  birds, 
appear  to  attribute  fomething  of  a fuppofed  celeftial  origin 
to  them.  In  all  probability,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  this  notion  has 
arifen  merely  from  their  tranfcendent  beauty,  and  the  Angular 
difpofition  and  delicacy  of  their  plumage. 

PARADISIACA,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  arbor  vita,  or  thuya. 

PARADISUS,  among  Ancient  Church  Writers,  denoted 
a fquare  court,  before  cathedrals,  furrounded  with  piazzas, 
or  porticos  for  walking  under,  fupported  by  pillars.  Mat- 
thew Paris  calls  it  parvifus. 

PARADOX,  napa$o|ov,  formed  from  wapa,  againji,  and 
opinion,  in  Philofophy,  a propofition  feemingly  abfurd, 
becaufe  contrary  to  the  received  opinions ; but  yet  true  in 
effeft. 

The  Copernican  fyftem  is  a paradox  to  the  common  peo- 
ple ; but  the  learned  are  all  agreed  as  to  its  truth. 

Geometricians  have  been  accufed  of  maintaining  para- 
doxes ; and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  fome  ufe  very  myfteri- 
ous  terms  in  exprefiing  themfelves  about  afymptotes,  the 
fums  of  infinite  progreflions,  the  areas  comprehended  be- 
tween curves  and  their  afymptotes,  and  the  folids  generated 
from  thefe  areas,  the  length  of  fome  fpirals,  &c.  But  all 
thefe  paradoxes  and  myfteries  amount  to  no  more  than  this  : 
that  the  line  or  number  may  be  continually  acquiring  incre- 
ments, and  thofe  increments  may  decreafe  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  the  whole  line  or  number  (hall  never  amount  to  a given 
line  or  number. 

The  neceflity  of  admitting  this  is  obvious  from  the  nature 
of  the  moft  common  geometrical  figures : thus,  while  the 
tangent  of  a circle  increafes,  the  area  of  the  correfponding 
feftor  increafes,  but  never  amounts  to  a quadrant.  Neither 
is  it  difficult  to  conceive,  that  if  a figure  be  concave  towards 
a bafe,  and  have  an  afymptote  parallel  to  the  bafe  (as  it 
happens  when  we  take  a parallel  to  the  afymptote  of  the 
logarithmic  curve,  or  of  the  hyperbola,  for  a bafe),  that 
the  ordinate  in  this  cafe  always  increafes  while  the  bafe  is 
produced,  but  never  amounts  to  the  diftance  between  the 
afymptote  and  the  bafe.  In  like  manner,  a curvilinear  area 
may  increafe  while  the  bafe  is  produced,  and  approach  con- 
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tinually  to  a certain  finite  fpace,  but  never  amount  to  it ; and 
a foil'd  may  increafe  in  the  fame  manner,  and  yet  never  amount 
to  a given  folid.  See  Logarithmic  Curve. 

A fpiral  may  in  like  manner  approach  to  a point  conti- 
nually, and  yet  in  any  number  of  revolutions  never  arrive  at 
it ; and  there  are  progrefiions  of  fraftions  which  may  be 
continued  at  pleafure,  and  yet  the  fum  of  the  terms  fhall 
be  always  lefs  than  a given  number.  See  Maclaurin’s  Flux- 
ions, book  i.  ch.  io.  feq.  where  various  rules  are  demon- 
ftrated,  and  illuftrated  by  examples,  for  determining  the 
afymptotes  and  limits  of  figures  and  progrefiions  without 
having  recourfe  to  thofe  myfterious  exprefiions  which  have 
of  late  years  crept  into  the  writings  of  mathematicians. 
For,  as  that  excellent  author  obferves  elfewhere,  though 
philofophy  has,  and  probably  always  will  have,  myfteries  to 
us,  geometry  ought  to  have  none. 

Paradoxes,  Hydrojlatical.  See  Fluid. 

PARADOXl,  or  Paradoxologi,  among  the  aincienti, 
were  a kind  of  mimes  or  buffoons,  who  diverted  the  people 
with  their  drolling. 

They  were  alfo  called  ordinarii , for  this  reafon  apparently, 
that,  as  they  fpoke  without  ftudy  or  preparation,  they  were 
always  ready. 

They  had  another  denomination,  viz.  nianicologi,  q.  d. 
tellers  of  children’s  tales : and  befide  were  called  aretalogi, 
of  aj/slr,  virtue,  or  talking  much  of  their  own  rare  talents 
and  qualifications. 

PARJEA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  ferpent, 
called  alfo  anguis  J. Efculapii . It  is  a perfectly  innocent  and 
harmlefs  creature,  and  is  fo  little  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants, 
that  it  is  common  about  their  houfes,  and  even  fometimes 
gets  into  their  beds.  Its  mouth  is  full  of  very  fmall  teeth, 
and  when  much  provoked,  it  is  fometimes  known  to  bite, 
though  without  any  bad  fymptoms  attending  the  wound  ; it 
is  a very  long  kind,  and  is  of  a yellowifh-green  colour  on  the 
fides,  and  blackifh  on  the  back  ; it  has  two  fmall  eminences 
on  the  neck,  and  between  them  two  fmall  finews.  It  is 
very  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  moll  other  of  the  warm 
countries. 

PARiENESTS,  'Erapzivso-i?,  formed  of  mxpx,  and  ai v»u,  I 
praife,  a Greek  term,  fignifying  adoration  or  exaltation. 

PARAGAUDiE,  among  the  Romans,  a fort  of 
wreaths,  either  wholly  of  gold,  or  of  filk  adorned  with  gold, 
which  were  interwoven  in  garments  and  not  fewed  to  them. 
The  garment  was  fometimes  of  one  colour,  in  which  was 
woven  one  paragauda  ; others  were  of  two  colours,  and  had 
two  paragaudae  ; and  fome  had  three  colours,  and  three  pa- 
ragaudae.  They  were  worn  both  by  men  and  women. 

PARAGE,  Paragium,  in  Lava,  an  equality  of  blood 
or  dignity,  but  more  efpecially  of  land,  in  tfie  partition  of 
an  inheritance  between  coheirs. 

Parage,  Paragium,  is  more  properly  ufed,  in  ancient 
euftoms,  for  an  equality  of  condition  among  nobles,  or  per- 
fons  holding  nobly. 

Thus,  when  a fief  is  divided  among  brothers ; in  this 
cafe,  the  younger  hold  their  part  of  the  elder  by  parage, 
i.  e.  without  any  homage  or  fervice. 

This  ftill  obtains,  in  fome  meafure,  in  Scotland,  where 
the  hufbands  of  the  younger  filters  are  not  obliged  to  any 
faith  or  homage  to  the  hulband  of  the  elder  ; nor  their  chil- 
dren to  the  fecond  degree. 

This  parage  being  an  equality  of  duty  or  fervice  among 
brothers  ana  filters,  feme  have  called  it  fratriage  and 
parentage. 

The  Cuftomary  of  Normandy  defines-,  entve  by  parage  to 
be,  when  a noble  fief  being  divided  among  daughters,  the 
eldelt  does  homage  to  the  chief  lord  for  all  the  reft,  and  the 


youngelt  hold  their  parts  of  the  reft  by  parage,  i.  e.  without 
any  homage  or  fealty. 

Parage  ceafes  at  the  fixth  degree  inclufively.  It  likewife 
ceafes  when  any  of  the  lharers  fell  their  part. 

PARAGLOSSA,  from  vrxpx,  and  y\wrax,  the  tongue,  in 
Surgery,  a prolapfis  of  the  tongue ; or  a protrufion  of  it 
from  the  mouth. 

PARAGOGE,  ■ajxfxyufr,  in  Grammar,  a figure  whereby 
a word  is  lengthened  out  by  adding  a fyllable  at  the  end  of 
it : as  in  dicier  for  did. 

Paragoge  is  alfo  a word  ufed  by  medical  writers  to  ex- 
prefs  a redudlinn  of  luxated  bones. 

PARAGOGIC,  formed  of  Txpxyu,  I prolong,  com- 
pounded of  irafa  and  xyu,  in  Grammar,  denotes  fomething 
added  to  a word  without  adding  any  thing  to  its  fenfe. 

In  the  Hebrew,  the  n is  f requently  paragogic ; as  in 
PirQN*  for  / will  praife.  The  paragogic  letters 

are  the  five  following,  viz.  T ' 1 H to  which  fome 
add  the  j-|. 

The  ufe  of  paragogic  letters  is  only  to  give  a more  full 
and  agreeable  found  to  words,  either  for  the  fake  of  the 
verfe,  or  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  period.  As  in  the  Hebrew 
letters  are  fometimes  added  “ euphonise  gratia,"  fo  likewife 
the  four  following  letters,  viz.  ^ 1 1 *>  which,  according 
to  the  grammatical  rules,  ought  to  be  prefent,  are  omitted. 

PARAGON,  in  Geography , one  of  the  larged  of  the 
Calamianes  iflands,  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea. 

PARAGONE,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  given  by 
many  to  the  bafaltes,  a black  marble,  ufed  as  a touch- 
ftone. 

PARAGRAPH,  Tlxpxpyxtpo;,  a term  in  Jurif prudence, 
fignifying  a feftion  or  divifion  of  the  text  of  a law  : other- 
wife  called  an  article. 

Such  a law  is  faid  to  be  divided  into  fo  many  paragraphs. 

The  charafter  of  a paragraph  in  quotation,  is 

Among  the  Greek  poets,  paragraphs,  -rxpxy^atp^,  were 
a fpecies  of  critical  notes,  ferving  to  mark  the  couplets, 
ftrophes,  and  other  divifions  of  odes,  and  other  poetical 
compofitions.  This  paragraph,  as  deferibed  by  the  fcholiail 
of  Ariftophanes,  was  a ftiort  line,  with  a dot  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  it. 

PARAGUA,  in  Ornithology , the  name  of  a Brafilian 
parrot,  of  the  fize  of  our  common  green  parrot ; but  its 
back  is  all  black,  and  its  bread  and  the  forepart  of  its  belly 
are  of  a beautiful  red  ; its  eyes  are  black,  with  a red  circle 
round  them  ; its  beak  brown,  or  a very  dulky  grey,  and  legs 
and  feet  grey.  See  Psittacus  Paraguanus. 

PARAGUA  RE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brazil,  on 
the  river  of  the  Amazons.  S.  lat.  3°  10'.  W.  long.  65°  56'. 

PARAGUAY,  or  Palawan,  the  mod  wefterly  of  the 
Philippine  iflands,  about  180  miles  in  length,  and  21  in 
breadth;  190  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mindanao.  N.  lat.  8 12' 
to  n°3i'.  E.  long.  1 1 70  21'  to  ii9°4o'. 

Paraguay,  a river  of  South  America,  which  rifes 
about  W.  long.  58^  between  the  5th  and  6th  degrees  of  S. 
lat.  After  purfuing  an  almoft  due  S.  courfe,  it  joins  the 
Plata  in  S.  lat.  28’.  W.  long.  6os  36'.  The  word  “ Para- 
guay" means  “ the  crown,’’  or  a kingly  dream. 

Paraguay,  a province  of  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata 
or  Buenos  Ayres,  called  the  ,f  Government  of  Paraguay.” 
This  government  lies  S.  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  and  E. 
of  Tueuman.  Southward  it  joins  to  that  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  eaftward  it  is  terminated  by  the  captainfhip  of  St.  Vi- 
cente in  Brazil,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  city  of  St. 
Pablo.  Thefe  countries  were  firft  difeovered  by  Sebaftian 
Gaboto  or  Cabot  (fee  Cabot),  who,  coming  to  the  river 
of  Plata  in  the  year  1526,  failed  up  the  Parana  in  fmall 
2 barks, 
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barks,  and  thence  entered  that  of  Paraguay.  In  1536  he 
was  fucceeded  by  Juan  de  Ayolas,  to  whom  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendoza,  the  firft  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  given  a 
commiflion,  together  with  a body  of  troops,  military  ftores, 
and  other  neceffaries ; and,  afterwards,  by  his  orders,  Juan 
de  Salinas  founded  the  city  of  Nueftra  Senora  de  la  Af- 
fumption,  the  capital  of  the  province;  but  the  difcovery 
of  the  whole,  and  confequently  the  conqueft  of  the  people 
who  inhabited  it,  being  ftill  imperfeft,  it  was  profecuted 
by  Alvar  Nunez,  furnamed  Cabeza  de  Baca,  or  Cowhead, 
whofe  eminent  fervices,  on  the  death  of  Don  Pedro  de  Men- 
doza, procured  for  him  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  only  fetttlements,  in  the  whole  extent  of  this  govern- 
ment, is  the  city  of  Affumption,  Villa  Rica,  and  fome  other 
towns,  inhabited  by  converted  Indians,  who  were  once  en- 
tirely under  the  adminiftration  of  the  Jefuits.  The  province 
is  diftinguifhed  by  its  fertility,  and  though  it  produces  none 
of  the  precious  metals,  it  is  the  moll  opulent  in  the  new 
viceroyalty,  on  account  of  its  various  vegetable  produ&ions, 
and  the  prodigious  herds  of  horfes,  mules,  cattle  and  Iheep, 
which  enliven  its  extenfive  plains.  The  northern  parts, 
however,  of  Paraguay  have  been  little  explored,  as  the  fet- 
tlements  of  the  Jefuits  were  chiefly  in  the  fouthern  (kirts, 
and  among  the  adjacent  Abipons  and  Quaranis.  It  was 
in  the  year  1580  that  the  Jefuits  were  firft  admitted  into 
thefe  fertile  regions,  where  they  afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  III.,  founded  the  famous  Millions,  which  in  Eu- 
rope have  been  known  under  the  name  of  Paraguay,  but  in 
America  Uraguay,  from  the  river  of  that  name  on  which 
they  were  fituated.  Adluated  by  motives  of  religion  and 
of  intereft,  they  were  diligent  and  zealous  in  the  fervice 
afligned  them  of  converting  the  Indians  to  the  Catholic 
faith  ; and  by  a gradual  prog  refs  their  labours  were  attended 
with  very  confiderable  fuccefs.  The  Jefuit  miflionaries  had 
previoufly  ftipulated  with  the  court  of  Spain,  that  for  the 
more  effectual  accomphlhment  of  their  purpofes  in  convert- 
ing and  civilizing  the  Indians,  they  fhould  be  independent 
of  the  governors  of  the  province,  and  that  they  fhould  an- 
nually receive  from  the  royal  treafure  60,000  piaftres  for  de- 
fraying the  expences  of  cultivation  ; on  condition  that  as 
colonies  were  formed  and  the  lands  cultivated,  the  Indians 
fhould  pay  yearly  a piaftre  per  head  to  the  king,  from  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  fixty.  The  Jefuits  thus  encouraged  em- 
barked in  the  execution  of  their  enterprize  with  Angular  re- 
folution  and  ardour,  and  notwithftanding  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  to  contend,  fucceeded  in  civilizing  the  bar- 
barous Indians,  introducing  among  them  ufeful  and  polite 
arts,  and  forming  them  into  a ftate  of  mutual  affoeiation  and 
amity,  of  profitable  labour  and  domeftic  comfort.  Their 
miffion8  extended  over  a country,  which  contained  about 
200  leages  N.  and  S.  and  about  130  E.  and  W. ; and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  about  300,000,  From  the  im- 
menfe  forefts  they  derived  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  the  exten- 
five paftures  were  covered  with  at  leaft  two  millions  of  cattle. 

The  country  was  divided  into  parifhes,  and  each  parilh 
was  under  the  diredhon  of  two  Jefuits,  who  officiated,  the 
one  as  re&or,  and  the  other  as  curate.  The  eftablifhment 
was  fupported  at  an  expence,  which,  comprehending  the 
magnificent  ftruSurc  and  ornaments  of  the  churches,  was 
not  very  confiderable  ; as  the  Indians  fupported  themfelves 
by  their  own  labour.  The  produfts  of  the  ground  and 
cattle  belonged  to  the  Jefuits,  who  provided  inftruments  of 
various  trades,  for  glafs,  knives,  needles,  chaplets  of  beads, 
gunpowder,  and  mufkets.  Their  annual  revenues  confided 
in  cotton,  tallow,  leather,  honey,  and  more  efpecially 
Mat  he,  or  herb  of  Paraguay  (which  fee,)  monopolized  by 
the  fociety,  and  yielding,  according  to  the  flatement  of 


Dr.  Robertfon  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  America,”  300,000 
pefos,  at  4*.  6 d.  each.  The  whole  fyftem  of  adminiftration, 
planned  and  conduced  by  the  Jefuits,  was  fo  formed  as  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  perfeft  fubordination  to  the  re&ors ; 
whilft  they  were  provided  with  means  of  inftruftion  in 
various  departments  of  fcience,  fuch  as  mufic,  painting, 
fculpture,  and  architefture,  and  alfo  of  manufafture  and 
trade ; and  at  the  fame  time  their  attention  was  diredted  to 
the  regular  performance  of  religious  ceremonies  and  duties. 

The  fociety  of  Jefuits  was  thus  employed  in  extending  its 
millions,  and  eftablilhing  its  authority,  when  their  defigns 
and  labours  were  entirely  terminated  by  the  Spanilh  court, 
which  decreed  their  expulfion  throughout  its  widely  fpread 
dominions.  The  millions  upon  the  Uraguay,  of  which  we 
have  above  given  a concife  account,  were  not  the  only  ones 
founded  by  the  Jefuits  in  South  America ; northward  and 
fouthward  they  made  progrefs  in  carrying  their  plans  of  go- 
vernment into  effedf,  and  multiplying  their  eftablilhments. 
When  their  effedfs  in  this  province  were  confifcated,  it  was 
expedled  that  large  fums  of  hoarded  money  would  have  been 
found  ; but  thefe,  in  their  whole  amount,  were  very  trifling. 
Their  magazines,  indeed,  were  furnilhed  with  all  forts  of 
merchandife,  confifting  of  the  produfts  of  the  country,  and 
of  goods  imported  from  Europe  ; the  number  of  their  Haves 
was  alfo  very  confiderable,  infomuch,  that  at  Cordova  alone 
they  reckoned  3500.  In  detailing  botanical  notices,  with 
refpeft  to  the  province  of  Paraguay,  by  the  afliftance  of 
Dobrizhoffer’s  communications,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his 
work,  we  lhall  curforily  mention  the  tree,  which  bears  the 
quinquina  or  Jefuits’  bark,  the  farfaparilla,  rhubarb,  jalap, 
faflafras,  the  guayacurr,  the  zamu,  called  from  its  form  the 
drunkard,  the  mangay,  yielding  the  elaftic  juice  applied  in 
Europe  to  various  purpofes,  the  caa,  from  which  is  obtained 
the  refin  called  dragon’s  blood,  the  cupay,  whofe  precious 
oil  is  ufed  in  medicine,  the  nux  vomica,  the  vanilla,  the  tree 
which  yields  chocolate,  the  timbabi,  which  fupplies  (tore  of 
a beautiful  golden  gum,  that  is  run  into  moulds  and  formed 
into  erodes,  necklaces,  and  ear-rings,  ftraight  and  lofty 
cedars,  and  the  American  pine  called  cury,  harder  than  the 
European,  and  marked  with  red  veins,  of  the  knots  of  which 
exuding  a red  juice,  and  appearing  varnifhed,  the  Guaranis 
make  elegant  images ; feveral  fpecies  of  the  algarobba  or 
carrob  tree,  of  which  are  made  a bread  by  pounding  it  in  a 
mortar,  and  a wholefame  drink  by  infufing  it  in  cold  water, 
which  is  faid  to  be  a radical  cure  for  confumptions,  and  to 
poffefs  a ftrong  diuretic  virtue : the  paraguay  already  men- 
tioned, numerous  and  beautiful  fpeciss  of  palm,  figs,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  lemons,  and  large  oranges.  Among  the 
native  fruits  are  the  jujub,  the  chanar,  the  yacani,  the  qua- 
byra,  of  a fpecies  of  which  candles  are  made  for  divine  fer- 
vice,  the  palfion-flower  plant,  the  fruit  called  quembe, 
yielding  a delicious  pulp,  the  mammon  growing  on  the 
trunk  of  a tree,  and  approaching  to  the  melon,  the  tatay, 
producing  a fruit  like  the  mulberry,  the  alaba,  whofe  fruit 
is  delicious  and  refrelhing,  the  anguay,  the  pips  of  which  are 
of  a fplendid  violet  colour,  and  triangular  fhape,  ufed  by 
the  Indian  women  for  making  necklaces,  the  tarumay,  re- 
fembling  the  olive,  the  molle,  yielding  a copious  and  fra- 
grant gum,  the  bacoba,  banana,  and  anana,  the  manioc,  the 
cotton-tree,  which  is  a common  plant,  the  zevil,  yielding  a 
bark  ufeful  in  tanning,  the  feibo,  bearing  flowers  of  a violet 
colour,  the  izapi,  whofe  leaves  diftil  a copious  fupply  of 
water,  the  ant-tree,  the  chofen  haunt  of  thefe  infefts,  the 
umbu,  which  might  cover  50  men  with  its  thick  fhade,  the 
willow,  the  ambay,  ufed  in  (hiking  fire,  the  urucuy,  a (hrub 
yielding  a ftrong  fcarlet  dye,  indigo,  cochineal,  nakalic, 
whofe  beautiful  yellow  is  ufed  by  dyers  and  painters,  the 
caraquata 
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caraquata  of  the  Guaranis,  or  maguey  of  the  Mexicans, 
refembling  an  aloe,  reeds  of  a prodigious  fize,  the  fugar- 
cane,  various  fpecies  of  rofemary,  rue,  mint,  fage,  borrage, 
&c. ; maize,  or  Indian  corn,  of  which  is  made  the  favourite 
drink  of  the  Indians,  called  chicha,  or  alloja,  potatoes  of 
large  fize,  white,  red,  and  yellow,  which  latter  are  the  belt, 
the  mani,  refembling  the  almond  in  tafte  and  form,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  kinds,  the  oil  ©f  which  is  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  olive ; European  beans,  peas,  melons,  cucumbers, 
lettuce,  turnip,  muftard,  creffes,  leeks,  and  onions,  afpa- 
ragus  found  wild  in  the  fields,  wheat  in  large  quantities,  and 
the  vine.  Paraguay  in  particular  produces  a generous  and 
healthy  wine,  but  the  roots  are  deftroyed  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  ants.  Of  quadrupeds  it  has  been  faid,  that  here 
are  the  glama  or  lama,  the  guanoco,  the  macmoro,  or  chili- 
hueque  of  the  Chilefe,  the  vicuna,  and  the  paco  or  alpaco. 
(See  Camel  us.)  But  a late  author,  Azara,  has  omitted 
them  in  his  work,  and  it  has  been  accordingly  affirmed,  that 
they  are  totally  unknown  in  Brazil,  a town  in  Paraguay. 
The  American  tiger  or  jaguar  is  chiefly  known  in  Paraguay, 
and  the  forefts  to  the  north.  Other  animals  are  the  wild 
cat,  the  elk,  the  ant-bear,  a kind  of  deer,  &c.  A fpecies 
of  oftrieh  is  found  in  the  wide  plains  of  Paraguay.  Dobriz- 
hoffer  counted  nine  kinds  of  picaflor,  or  humming-bird,  in 
this  province  ; and  here  are  alfo  about  20  kinds  of  ferpents, 
among  which  the  rattle-fnake  is  not  uncommon.  See  La 
Plata. 

Paraguay,  or  Paragoue , in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a cele- 
brated plant  of  the  fhrub  kind,  growing  in  fome  provinces 
in  South  America,  efpecially  in  that  of  Paraguay,  whence 
its  name,  though  better  known  among  us  under  the  deno- 
mination of  South-fea  tea.  See  Ilex  Vomitoria. 

This  plant,  which  does  not  rife  above  a foot  and  a half 
high,  has  very  (lender  branches,  and  leaves  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  fenna  ; it  may  be  looked  on  as  a kind  of  occidental 
tea,  which,  like  the  oriental,  is  taken  infufed  in  hot  water, 
to  which  it  communicates  a colour  and  fmell  nearly  like 
thofe  of  the  beft  tea  feen  in  Europe. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  paraguay,  the  one  called  Amply 
Paraguay ; the  other  caamini,  (which  fee,)  by  the  Spaniards, 
yervatamini ; which  lafl  is  mod  efteemed,  and  fold  For  a 
third  more  than  the  other. 

The  firft  the  Spaniards  called  th e yerva-con-pa/os,  i.  e.  herb 
•with  little  Jlicks,  becaufe  full  of  broken  branches : this  is 
chiefly  ufed  by  domeftics  and  flaves : the  latter  is  the  drink 
of  the  richeft.  But  both  are  of  fo  much  ufe,  and  efteemed 
of  fuch  abfolute  necefiity,  that  nobody  in  that  part  of 
America  will  live  without  them.  The  works  of  the  mines 
of  Potofi  would  Hand  ftill,  but  that  the  mailers  take  care  to 
fupply  the  flaves  that  labour  therein  with  paraguay,  which 
is  their  conftant  remedy  againft  thofe  mineral  fleams,  with 
which  they  would  otherwife  be  fuffocated.  Nor  will  a fervant 
engage  himfelf  with  any  mafter,  but  upon  this  among  other 
conditions,  that  he  have  nothing  but  paraguay  for  drink. 

The  paraguay  makes  one  of  the  molt  confiderable  arti- 
cles of  the  South  American  commerce.  At  Peru,  Chili, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  there  are  above  two  millions  worth  fold 
per  annum;  which  ufed  to  pafs  almoft  altogether  through  the 
hands  of  the  Jefuits. 

The  preparation  of  the  plant,  and  the  making  it  into 
drink,  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  tea,  except  that  they 
infufe  both  the  leaves  and  the  wood,  that  they  drink  it  im- 
mediately out  of  the  veflel  it  is  made  in,  without  letting  it 
have  time  to  infufe,  by  reafon  of  the  black  tinCture  it  gives ; 
and  that,  to  prevent  leaves  and  all  from  coming,  they  fuck 
it  through  a filver  or  glafs  pipe,  which  goes  round  the  com- 
pany one  after  another.  Frezier. 


Befide  all  the  virtues  which  the  eaftern  people  afcribe  to 
their  tea,  as  to  be  good  in  difeafes  of  the  head,  bread,  and 
fton  ach  againft  phlegm,  and  to  reftore  deep ; the  Americans 
attribute  to  their’s  this  likewife,  of  purifying  all  kinds  of 
water,  how  foul  and  corrupt  foever,  by  only  infufing  it 
therein,  either  hot  or  cold.  Thus,  having  always  fome  of 
it  with  them,  if  they  meet  with  none  but  the  worft  waters  in 
the  vaft  defarts  to  be  eroded  in  going  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Peru  and  Chili,  they  are  not  afraid  to  drink  them,  after 
fleeping  fome  of  the  plant  a little  while  therein.  It  is  alfo 
held  fovereign  againft  the  feurvy  and  putrid  fevers. 

PARAGUR,  in  Geography,  a ruined  town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Gohud;  2 3 miles  S.  of  Narwa. 

PARAH,  in  Commerce,  a corn  meafure  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
At  Madras,  the  garee,  corn-meafure,  contains  80  parahs, 
or  400  marcais,  and  the  marcal,  64  ollocks.  The  marcal 
fhould  meafure  750  cubic  inches,  and  weigh  271b.  2oz.  2dr. 
avoirdupois  of  frefh  fpring  water;  hence,  43  marcais  = 
Englifh  bufhels,  and  the  garee  = 17A  Englifh  quarters 
nearly.  When  grain  is  fold  by  weight,  9256A  lbs.  are 
reckoned  for  1 garee,  being  18  candies  12^  marcais. 

At  Bombay,  the  candy,  dry  meafure,  contains  8 parahs  ; 
the  parah,  16  adowlies,  64  feers,  or  128  tiprees.  This 
ferves  for  wheat  and  all  grain  but  rice,  or  batty,  which  is 
fold  by  the  batty  meafure,  as  follows  ; the  morah  contains 
4 candies,  or  23  parahs ; the  parah,  20  adowlies,  150  feers, 
or  300  tiprees. 

Parah,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 10  miles  W. 
of  Rogonatpour.  N.  lat.  23’  3'.  E.  long.  86  39'. 

PARAIBA,  or  Para-iba,  a town  of  Brafil,  and  capital 
of  a province  or  captaincy  of  the  fame  name,  which  it  de- 
rives from  that  of  a river,  on  the  S.  bank  of  which  it  is 
fituated,  about  10  miles  from  the  fea  ; the  river  being  navi- 

able  above  the  town  for  (hips  loaded  with  600 or  700  hogf- 

eads  of  fugar.  The  harbour  is  large,  but  rather  danger- 
ous on  account  of  the  fand-banks.  The  town  has  many 
ftately  houfes,  decorated  with  marble  pillars,  befides  large 
warehoufes  and  magazines  for  the  accommodation  of  tne 
merchants.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  defended  by  three 
forts.  The  Portuguefe,  who  took  pofleffion  of  this  town 
and  territory  in  1584,  after  having  expelled  the  French, 
have  increafed  its  buildings,  planted  lugar-canes,  and  ereCted 
fugar-mills.  The  whole  territory  is  fertile  in  fugar-canes, 
and  abounds  in  Brafil  wood,  cattle,  tobacco,  cotton,  &c. ; 
60 miles  N.  of  Femambuco.  S.  lat.  70  15'.  W.  long.  34°3'. 

Para-iba  de  Sul,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  S.  lat.  7 0 15'.  There  is  another  river  in  the  fouth, 
of  the  fame  appellation. 

PARAKIN,  a town  of  Servia ; 32  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Niffa. 

PARALAMPSIS,  from  rxpx  Xx^ira,  to  Jbitu  a little , 
in  Surgery,  a white  opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

PARALAPUTTY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 10  miles  from  Sankeridurgum. 

PARA  LEA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Aublet  from  the 
Caribean  word  parala,  a genus  of  that  author’s,  of  which 
the  characters,  as  far  as  concerns  the  female  parts  of  fructi- 
fication, and  the  nature  of  the  fruit  itfelf,  are  unknown. 
It  belongs  to  the  Polyandria,  or  rather  Dcdecandria,  of  Lin- 
rite us,  and  is  ranged  by  Juffieu  among  his  Guaiacan a with  in- 
definite ftamens,  between  Ciponima  of  Aublet,  and  Hope  a of 
Garden  and  Linmeus,  both  which  are  now  known  to  belong 
to  the  Symplocos  of  Jacquin  and  Linnarus,  a'  PHeritier  firft 
fuggefted.  We  may  therefore  prefume  to  reduce  the  Pa- 
ralea  to  the  fame  genus ; even  though  no  fuch  collection  of 
its  ftamens  into  parcels  has  been  obferved,  as  is  found  in 
various  fpecies  of  Symplocos  already  known  ; for  that  might 
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eafily  efcape  detefrion  in  Inch  fmall  flowers  as  thefe  are  re- 
prefented  See  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  231.  Lamarck.  Illuftr. 
t.  454.  Juff.  157. 

The  tree  is  faid  to  be  lofty,  with  a hard  white  wood. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  (hort  (talks,  oval,  entire,  coriaceous, 
dark  green,  fmooth,  except  a fringe  of  white  hairs  in  their 
early  ftate,  which  are  deciduous.  Flowers  pleafantly  fcented, 
in  little  axillary  tufts,  accompanied  by  fmall,  downy,  reddifh 
fcales  or  bra&eas.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  downy,  reddifh,  with 
four  (harp  teeth.  Corolla  with  a fnort  inflated  quadrangular 
tube,  and  a limb  in  four  fmall,  fleftiy,  red  lobes.  Stamens 
18,  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  A lit'.le  prifmatic  body, 
covered  with  red  hairs,  is  found  in  the  cent-e  of  the  flower. 
This  tree  blofloms  in  October.  The  natives  of  Guiana, 
where  it  grows,  about  50  miles  from  the  fea-coaft,  bathe 
themfelves  with  a deco&ion  of  its  bark  when  they  are  at- 
tacked with  fevers. 

PARALEPSIS,  n*pxx4»f,  in  Rhetoric,  a pretence  of 
omitting  or  paffing  over  a thing,  and  yet  expreffiog  it  by 
the  way. 

The  defign  of  this  figure,  according  to  Hermogenes,  is 
to  poffefs  the  minds  of  the  audience  with  more  than  the 
v/ords  exprefs,  and  it  is  principally  made  ufe  of  on  three 
occafions : either  when  things  are  fmall  and  yet  neceffary  to 
be  mentioned ; or  well  known,  and  need  not  be  enlarged 
on  ; or  ungrateful,  and  therefore  fhould  be  introduced  with 
caution,  and  not  fet  in  too  ftrong  a light.  When  the  ima- 
gination is  warmed,  and  reafons  and  arguments  prefent 
themfelves  in  abundance,  the  orator  would  willingly  lay 
them  all  down,  in  form  ; but  for  fear  of  wearying  his  au- 
dience, he  only  produces  fome  of  them  en  pajfant,  and  with- 
out dwelling  on  them  : and  this  is  called  a paralepjis,  by  the 
Latins  prateritio,  by  the  Greeks  apofiopefis. 

For  inltance,  I pafs  over  in  filence  the  many  injuries  I have 
received,  &c.  I won’t  infill  on  this  laft  outrage.  See  Ep. 
to  Philemon,  v.  19. 

PARALIA,  n«p*Aia,  in  Antiquity,  a day  kept  in  me- 
mory of  an  ancient  hero,  called  Paralus. 

Paralia  was  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  Athenian 
tribes. 

PARALIPOMENA,  ITapa.},£m>|uiva,  a fupplement  of 
things  omitted  and  forgot,  in  fome  preceding  work,  or  trea- 
tife.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  wapaXEnrw, prater - 
mitto,  I pafs  by  Some  authors  ufe  the  word  fulrclifium  in- 

ftead  of  paralipomenon. 

In  the  canon  of  Scripture,  there  are  two  books  of  Para- 
lipomena,  called  in  the  Englifh  verfion  Chronicles ; being 
a fupplement  to  the  four  books  of  kings,  the  two  firft  of 
which  are  alfo  called  books  of  Samuel. 

Quintus  Calabar  has  a work,  entitled  the  Paralipomena 
of  Homer. 

PARALLACTIC  Angle,  called  alfo  fimply  parallax , 
is  the  angle  made  in  the  centre  of  a ftar  by  two  right  lines, 
drawn,  the  one  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  T B, 

( Plate  XVI II.  AJlron.  Jig.  4.)  the  other  from  its  furface, 

EB. 

Or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame,  the  parallaftic  angle  is 
the  difference  of  the  angles  C E A,  and  B T A,  under 
which  the  real  and  apparent  diftances  from  the  zenith  are 
feen. 

The  fines  of  the  paralla&ic  angles  ALT  and  AST, 
.5.)  at  the  fame  or  equal  diftances  from  the  zenith 
, are  in  a reciprocal  ratio  of  the  diftances  of  the  (tars 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  T L and  T S. 

PARALLAX,  riapxAAafi;,  in  AJlronomy , an  arc  of  the 
heavens  intercepted  between  the  true  place  of  a ftar,  and 
its  apparent  place. 


The  true  place  of  a ftar  is  that  point  of  the  heavens  B, 
(A-  4-)  in  which  it  would  be  feen  by  an  eye  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  as  at  T.  The  apparent  place  is  that 
p-fint  of  the  heavens  C.  in  which  the  ftar  appears  to  an  eye 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth  as  at  E.  Now,  as,  in  effeft,  we 
view  a celeftial  body  not  from  the  cen  re,  but  from  the  fur- 
face of  our  earth,  which  is  a femi-diameter  diftant  from  the 
centre ; we  fee  it  by  a vifual  ray,  which  pafiing  through  the 
centre  of  the  ftar,  and  proceeding  thence  to  the  furface  of 
the  mundane  fphere,  marks  out  another  point  C,  which  is 
its  apparent  place. 

The  difference  of  places,  is  what  we  call  abfolutely  the 
parallax,  nT^eeWx^r,  or  the  parallax  of  altitude  ; by  Coper- 
nicus it  is  called  the  commutation  ; which,  therefore,  is  an 
angle  formed  by  two  vifual  rays,  drawn  the  one  from  the 
centre,  the  other  from  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and 
traverfing  the  body  of  the  ftar  ; and  is  meafured  by  an  arc 
of  a great  circle  intercepted  between  the  two  points  of  the 
true  and  apparent  place,  C and  B. 

The  nature  and  effefts  of  the  parallax  may  be  otherwife 
familiarly  illuftrated  by  adverting  to  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  9. 
Let  C be  the  centre  of  the  earth,  A the  place  of  the  fpec- 
tator  on  its  furface,  S any  objed,  Z H the  fphere  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  to  which  the  places  of  all  the  bodies  in  our  fyftem 
are  referred  ; Z the  zenith,  H the  horizon  ; draw  C S M, 
A S n,  and  m is  the  place  of  S feen  from  the  centre,  and  n 
from  the  furface.  As  the  plane  SAC  paffes  through’the 
centre  of  the  earth,  it  muft  be  perpendicular  to  its  furface, 
and  confequently  pafs  through  the  zenith  Z ; and  the  points 
m,  n,  lying  in  the  fame  plane,  the  arc  of  parallax,  m n,  muft 
lie  in  a circle  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; and  hence  the  azimuth 
is  not  affe&ed,  if  the  earth  be  a fphere.  Now  the  parallax, 
m n,  is  meafured  by  the  angle  »iSs,  or  A S C ; and  (by 
trigonometry)  C S : C A ::  fin.  S A C or  fin.  S A Z its 

1-  1 . r « q , „ C A x fin.  S A Z 

fupplement  : fin.  A S C the  parallax  = — — . 

C o 

But  C A being  conftant,  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  earth’s 
being  a fphere,  the  fine  of  the  parallax  varies  as  the  fine  of 
the  apparent  zenith  diftance  dire&ly,  and  the  diftance  of  the 
body  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  inverfely.  Hence,  a body 
in  the  zenith  has  no  parallax,  and  at  s in  the  horizon  it  is  the 
greateft.  If  the  objed  be  at  an  indefinitely  great  diftance,  it 
has  no  parallax  ; and  therefore  the  apparent  places  of  the 
fixed  ftars  are  not  altered  by  it.  As  n is  the  apparent  place, 
and  m is  called  the  true  place,  the  parallax  depreffes  an  objed 
in  a vertical  circle.  For  different  altitudes  of  the  fame  body, 
the  parallax  varies  as  the  fine,  s,  of  the  apparent  zenith 
diftance  ; therefore,  if  p = the  horizontal  parallax,  and  ra- 
dius be  unity,  we  have  1 : s :: p : p s,  the  fine  of  the  pa- 
rallax. In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  the  parallax  at 
all  altitudes,  we  muft  firft  find  it  at  fome  given  altitude. 
Vince’s  Elem.  of  Aftronomy,  1810. 

Parallax  of  Declination,  is  an  arc  of  a circle  of  decli- 
nation S I,  {jig.  6.)  whereby  the  parallax  of  altitude  dimi- 
nifties  the  declination  of  a ftar. 

Parallax  of  Right  Afcenjion  and  Defcenfion,  is  an  arc  of 
the  equator  D d,  {Jig-  &•)  whereby  the  parallax  of  altitude 
increafes  the  afcenfion,  and  diminilhes  the  defcenfion. 

Parallax  of  Longitude,  is  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic  T t , 

( Jig.  7.)  whereby  the  parallax  of  altitude  increafes  or  dimi- 
niflies  the  longitude. 

Parallax  of  Latitude , is  an  arc  of  a circle  of  latitude 
S I,  whereby  the  parallax  of  altitude  increafes  or  diminifhes 
the  latitude. 

Parallax,  Menflrual,  of  the  Sun,  is  an  angle  formed  by 
two  right  lines,  one  drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  fun,  and 
another 
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another  from  the  fun  to  the  moon,  at  either  of  their  quadra- 
tures. 

Parallax  of  the  annual  orbit  of  the  earth,  is  the  difference 
between  the  heliocentric  and  geocentric  place  of  a planet,  or 
the  angle  at  any  planet,  fubtended  by  the  diftance  between 
the  fan  and  earth. 

Parallax  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  angle  made  in  the  centre 
of  the  (tar  by  two  right  lines,  drawn,  the  one  from  the  cen- 
tre, the  other  from  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

This  is  alfo  called  par  alia  flic  angle.  Hence  the  parallax 
diminifhes  the  altitude  of  a (tar,  or  increafes  its  diftance  from 
the  zenith ; and  has,  therefore,  a contrary  effeft  to  the  re- 
fraftion . 

The  parallax  of  altitude  C B,  (Jig.  4.)  is,  ftriftly,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  true  diftance  from  the  zenith  C A,  and 
the  apparent  diftance  B A. 

The  parallax  is  greateft  in  the  horizon  ; in  the  zenith,  or 
meridian,  a ftar  has  no  parallax  at  all ; the  true  and  apparent 
places  then  coinciding. 

The  hbrizontal  parallax  is  the  fame,  whether  the  ftar  be  in 
the  true,  or  the  apparent  horizon. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  fixed  ftars  have  any  fenfible  parallax, 
by  reafon  of  their  immenfe  diftance,  to  which  the  femi-dia- 
meterof  the  earthisbut  a mere  point.  See  Star. 

Hence  alfo,  the  nearer  a ftar  is  to  the  earth,  the  greater 
is  its  parallax,  at  an  equal  elevation  above  the  horizon  ; and 
Saturn  is  fo  high,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obferve  in  him  any 
parallax  at  all. 

The  parallax  increafes  the  right  and  oblique  afcenfion,  di- 
minifhes the  defcenfion  ; diminifhes  the  northern  declination 
and  latitude  in  the  eaftern  part,  increafes  them  in  the  weftern  ; 
increafes  the  fouthern  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  part ; dimi- 
nifhes the  longitude  in  the  weftern  part,  increafes  it  in  the 
eaftern.  The  parallax,  therefore,  has  juft  ©ppofite  effefts 
to  the  refraftion. 

Hence  the  parallax  of  the  remoter  ftar  S (Jig.  $•)  is  lefs 
than  the  parallax  of  the  nearer  L,  at  the  lame  diftance  from 
the  zenith  ; as  before  obferved. 

The  fines  of  the  parallaftic  angles  M and  S,  of  ftars 
equally  diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  T,  are  as  the 
fines  of  the  diftances  feen  from  the  vertex  Z M,  and  Z S. 
Hence,  the  diftances  from  the  vertex  decreafe,  i.  e.  as  the 
altitudes  decreafe,  the  parallax  increafes ; and  hence,  alfo, 
the  parallax  affefts  the  altitude  of  the  ftar,  from  the  horizon 
to  the  zenith. 

The  doftrine  of  parallaxes  is  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
in  aftronomy,  for  determining  the  diftances  of  planets, 
comets,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  heavens ; for  the  cal- 
culation of  eclipfes,  and  for  finding  the  longitude.  Methods 
of  finding  the  parallaxes  of  the  celeftial  phenomena  are  va- 
rious : fome  of  the  principal  and  eafier  follow. 

To  obferve  the  Parallax  of  a celejlial  Phenomenon. — Ob- 
ferve when  the  phenomenon  is  in  the  fame  vertical  with  a 
fixed  ftar  which  is  near  it,  and  meafure  its  apparent  diftance 
from  the  ftar ; obferve,  again,  when  the  phenomenon  and 
fixed  ftar  are  at  equal  altitudes  from  the  horizon  ; and  again 
meafure  their  diftance.  The  difference  of  thofe  diftances 
will  be,  very  nearly,  the  parallax  fought.  The  parallax  of  a 
phenomenon  may  he  likewife  found  by  obferving  its  azimuth 
and  altitude  ; and  by  marking  the  time  between  the  obferva- 
tion,  and  its  arrival  at  the  meridian. 

All  required  to  find  the  parallax  of  the  moon  is,  the  pa- 
rallax of  right  afcenfion  : to  find  the  effeft  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  femi-diameter  of  the  earth,  with  regard  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  its  motion,  it  is  fufficient  to  know  how  far  the 
meridian,  to  which  the  eye  refers  it,  deviates  from  the  true 
meridian.  This  is  what  M.  Caffini  found  and  praftifed  with 


regard  to  Mars  ; and  what  M.  Maraldi  has  fince  praftifed 
with  regard  to  the  moon.  The  whole  myftery  here  confift3 
in  having  the  moon’s  true  motion,  which  refers  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth  ; and  its  apparent  motion,  which  refers  to  the 
place  of  obfervation  : the  difference  of  thefe,  which  is 
greateft  in  the  horizon,  or  horary  circle  of  fix  o’clock,  gives 
thejiorizontal  parallax  for  that  latitude  ; whence  the  general 
parallax,  or  that  under  the  equator,  is  eafily  found : the 
parallax  of  any  parallel  being  to  that  of  the  equator,  as  the 
f.  mi-diameter  of  this  parallel  is  to  that  of  the  equator.  See 
the  praftice  of  this  method  exemplified  in  finding  the  pa- 
rallax of  Mars. 

Parallax,  to  obferve  the  Moon’s.  Obferve  the  moon’s 
meridian  altitude,  with  the  greateft  accuracy,  and  mark  the 
moment  of  time  : this  time  being  equated  (fee  Equation), 
compute  her  true  longitude  and  latitude,  and  from  thefe  find 
her  declination,  and  from  her  declination,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  equator,  find  her  true  meridian  altitude  : if  the  ob- 
ferved altitude  be  not  meridian,  reduce  it  to  the  true  altitude 
for  the  time  of  obfervation  ; take  the  refraftion  from  the 
obferved  altitude,  and  fubtraft  the  remainder  from  the  true 
altitude  ; and  the  remainder  is  the  moon’s  parallax. 

By  this  means  Tycho,  in  1585,  Oft.  d.  i2hor.  5.  19'. 
from  the  moon’s  meridian  altitude  obferved,  13s  38',  found 
her  parallax  to  be  34  minutes. 

To  obferve  the  Moon’s  Parallax  in  an  Eclipfe. — In  an 
eclipfe  of  the  moon,  obferve  when  both  horns  are  in  the 
fame  vertical  circle ; in  that  moment  take  the  altitudes  of 
both  horns  ; the  difference  of  the  two  being  halved,  and 
added  to  the  lead,  or  fubtrafted  from  the  greateft,  gives 
nearly  the  vifible  altitude  of  the  moon’s  centre  : but  the  true 
altitude  is  nearly  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of  the 
(hadow  at  that  time.  Now  we  know  the  altitude  of  the 
centre  of  the  fhadow,  becaufe  we  know  the  fun’s  place  in 
the  ecliptic,  and  its  depreffion  under  the  horizon,  which  is 
equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  oppofite  point  of  the  ecliptic  in 
which  the  centre  of  the  (hadow  is : thus  have  we  both  the 
true  and  apparent  altitude,  the  difference  whereof  is  the  pa- 
rallax. 

Parallax,  in  order  to  find  the  Moon’s.  Let  a graduated 
inftrument,  as  D A E (the  larger  the  better),  Plate  XVIII. 
Aflronomy,  Jig.  8.  having  a moveable  index  with  fight-holes, 
be  fixed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  its  plane  furface  may  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  its  edge  A D in  the 
meridian  ; fo  that  when  the  moon  is  in  the  equinoftial,  and 
on  the  meridian  A D E,  (he  may  be  feen  through  the  fight- 
holes,  when  the  edge  of  the  moveable  index  cuts  the  begin- 
ning of  the  divifions  at  o,  on  the  graduated  limb  D E ; and 
when  (he  is  fo  feen,  let  the  precife  time  be  noted.  Now,  as 
the  moon  revolves  about  the  earth  from  the  meridian  to  the 
meridian  again,  in  about  24  hours,  48  minutes,  (lie  will  go  a 
fourth  part  round  it  in  6 hours,  12  minutes,  as  feen  from 
C,  or  from  the  earth’s  centre  or  pole.  But  as  feen  from  A, 
the  obferver’s  place  on  the  earth’s  furface,  the  moon  will 
feem  to  have  gone  a quarter  round  the  earth  when  (he  comes 
to  the  fenfible  horizon  at  O ; for  the  index,  through  the 
fights  of  which  (he  is  then  viewed,  will  be  at  d,  goc  from  D, 
where  it  was  when  (he  was  feen  at  E.  Now,  let  the  exaft 
moment  when  the  moon  is  feen  at  O,  in  or  near  the  fenfible 
horizon,  be  carefully  noted,  (allowance  being  made  for  the  ho- 
rizontal refraftion,  which  is  about  34',  fo  that  the  moon’s 
centre  will  appear  34  minutes  above  the  horizon,  when  her 
centre  is  really  in  it)  ; that  it  may  be  known  in  what  time 
(he  has  gone  from  E to  O ; which  time  fubtrafted  from 
6 hours  1 2 minutes,  (the  time  of  her  going  from  E to  L), 
leaves  the  time  of  her  going  from  O to  L,  and  affords  an 
eafy  method  for  finding  the  angle  O A L,  or  the  moon’s 
horizontal 
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horizontal  parallax,  which  is  equal  to  the  angle  A L C,  by 
the  following  analogy  : as  the  time  of  the  moon’s  defcribing 
the  arc  E O is  to  90°,  fois  6 hours  12  minutes  to  the  de- 
grees of  the  arc  D d E,  which  meafures  the  angle  E A L ; 
from  which  fubtraft  90°,  and  there  remains  the  angle  O A L 
= A L C,  under  which  the  earth’s  femi-diameter  A C is 
feen  from  the  moon. 

Aftronomers  have  propofed  the  following  method,  for 
more  accurately  determining  the  moon’s  parallax  ; let  two 
obfervers  be  placed  under  the  fame  meridian,  one  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  the  other  in  the  fouthern,  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  each  other,  that  the  arc  of  the  eeleftial  meri- 
dian included  between  their  two  zeniths,  may  be  at  lead  80 
or  90  degrees.  Let  each  obferver  take  the  diftance  of  the 
moon’s  centre  from  his  zenith,  by  means  of  an  exceeding 
good  inftrument,  at  the  moment  of  her  palling  the  meridian  : 
add  thefe  two  zenith  diftances  of  the  moon  together,  and 
their  excefs  above  the  diftance  between  the  two  zeniths, 
will  be  the  diftance  between  the  two  apparent  places  of  the 
moon.  Then  as  the  fum  of  the  natural  fines  of  the  two 
zenith  diftances  of  the  moon  is  to  the  radius,  fo  is  the  dif- 
tance between  her  two  apparent  places  to  her  horizontal  pa- 
rallax. If  the  two  places  be  not  exaftly  under  the  fame  me- 
ridian, their  difference  of  longitude  mull  be  accurately  taken, 
that  proper  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  moon’s  declina- 
tion, while  Ihe  is  palling  from  the  meridian  of  the  one  to  the 
meridian  of  the  other.  Fergufon’s  Aftr.  p.  307.  quarto, 
1 773. 

Otherwife : take  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  moon, 
when  it  is  at  its  greateft  north  and  fomh  latitudes,  and  cor- 
reft  them  for  refraftion  : then  the  difference  cf  the  altitudes, 
thus  correfted,  would  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  two  lati- 
tudes of  the  moon,  if  there  were  no  parallax  ; confequently 
the  difference  between  the  fum  of  the  two  latitudes  and  the 
difference  of  the  altitudes,  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
parallaxes  at  the  two  altitudes.  To  find  from  them  the 
parallax  itfelf,  let  S,  s,  be  the  fines  of  the  greateft  and  leaft 
apparent  zenith  diftances  ; P,  p,  the  fines  of  the  correfpond- 
ing  parallaxes:  then  as,  when  the  diftance  rs  given,  the 
parallax  varies  as  the  fine  of  the  zenith  diftance,  as  we 
have  Ihewn  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  Parallax, 

S •:  r ::  P :/>;  hence  S - r : r ::  P -/>:/>  = 

the  parallax  at  the  greateft  altitude.  This  fuppofes  that  the 
moon  is  at  the  fame  diftance  in  both  cafes  ; but  as  this  will 
not  neceffarily  happen,  we  muft  correft  one  of  the  cbferva- 
tions,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  what  it  would  have  been,  had 
the  diftance  been  the  fame,  the  parallax  at  the  fame  altitude 
being  inverfely  as  the  diftance.  If  the  obfervations  be  made 
in  thofe  places  where  the  moon  pyffes  through  the  zenith  of 
one  of  the  obfervers,  the  difference  between  the  fum  of  the 
two  latitudes  and  the  zenith  diftance  at  the  other  obferva- 
tion  will  be  the  parallax  at  that  altitude. 

Since,  from  the  moon’s  theory,  we  have  the  ratio  of  her 
diftances  from  the  earth  in  the  feveral  degrees  of  her  ano- 
maly ; thofe  diftances  being  found  by  the  rule  of  three  in 
femidiameters  of  the  earth,  the  parallax  is  thence  determined 
to  the  feveral  degrees  of  the  true  anomaly. 

De  la  Hire  makes  the  greateft  horizontal  parallax  t°  1' 
23",  the  fmalleft  34'  3".  The  moon’s  diftance,  therefore, 
when  in  her  perigee,  is,  according  to  his  calculation,  35TVe> 
that  is,  almoll  36  femidiameters ; in  her  apogee  63^%,  that 
is,  635  femidiameters  of  the  earth. 

M.  le  Monnier  determined  the  mean  parallax  of  the  moon 
to  be  57'  12".  Others  have  made  it  37'  18". 

According  to  the  Tables  of  Mayer,  the  greateft  parallax 
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of  the  moon  (or  when  Ihe  is  in  her  perigee  and  in  oppofition) 
is  61'  32";  the  leaft  parallax  (or  when  (he  is  in  her  apogee 
and  conjunftion)  is  33'  32",  in  the  latitude  of  Paris  : the 
arithmetical  mean  of  thefe  is  37'  42".  But  this  is  not  the 
parallax  at  the  mean  diftance,  becaufe  the  parallax  varies 
inverfely  as  the  diftance ; and  therefore  the  parallax  at  the 
mean  diftance  is  57'  24",  an  harmonic  mean  between  the 
two.  M.  de  Lambre  re-calculated  the  parallax  from  the 
fame  obfervations  from  which  Mayer  calculated  it,  and 
found  it  did  not  exaftly  agree  with  Mayer’s.  He  made  the 
equatorial  parallax  37'  n".4  M.  de  la  Lande  makes  it 
37'  3"  at  the  equator,  36'  33". 2 at  the  pole,  and  37'  1"  for 
the  mean  radius  of  the  earth,  fuppofing  the  difference  of  the 
equatorial  and  polar  diameters  to  be  3g5dth  of  the  whole. 
From  the  formula  of  Mayer,  the  equatorial  parallax  is 
57'  II"*4- 

From  the  Moon's  ParallaxAST,  Plate  XVIII.  Afironomy> 
jig.  3,  and  Altitude  S R,  to  find  her  Diftance  from  the  Earth. 
By  her  apparent  altitude  given,  we  have  her  apparent  dif- 
tance from  the  zenith,  i.  e.  the  angle  Z A S ; or,  by  her 
true  altitude,  the  angle  ATS;  wherefore,  fince  at  the 
fame  time  we  have  the  parallaftic  angle  S ; and  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  earth  A T is  reputed  as  1 ; by  plane  trigo- 
nometry we  (hall  have  the  moon’s  diftance  in  femidiameters 
of  the  earth,  thus  : as  the  fine  of  the  angle  S is  to  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  given,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  other  angle  T to  the  fide 
AS:  or  fo  is  the  fine  of  T A S ( = 1800  — T -f-  S)  to  the 
fide  T1  S,  the  diftance  from  the  centre. 

Hence,  according  to  Tycho’s  obfervation,  the  moon’* 
diftance  at  that  time  from  the  earth  was  62  femi-diameters  of 
the  earth. 

Otherwife:  for  finding  the  mean  diftance,  Cj  {fig.  9.) 
of  the  moon,  we  have  A C,  the  mean  radius  (r)  of  the 
earth  : C s,  the  mean  diftance  (D)  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth  ::  fin.  37'  1"  = A s C : fin.  90°  or  radius  ::  1 : 60.3  ; 
confequently  D = 60.3  r ; but  r = 3964  miles  ; and  there- 
fore D = 239029  miles.  According  to  M.  de  la  Lande, 
the  horizontal  femi-diameter  of  the  moon  : its  horizontal 
parallax  for  the  mean  radius  (r)  of  the  earth  ::  13'  : 34' 
3 7 ''.4,  or  very  nearly  as  3 : 11 ; hence,  the  femi-diameter 

of  the  moon  is  — r = — x 3964  = 1081  miles;  and  as 
iz  11 

the  magnitudes  of  fpherical  bodies  are  as  the  cubes  of  their 
radii,  we  have  the  magnitudes  of  the  moon  and  earth  ae 
3 ’ : 113  ::  27  : 1331  ::  1 : 49  nearly.  Vince,  ubi  fupra. 

Another  Method  of  obferving  the  Parallax  of  a eeleftial 
Body. — Let  the  body,  P,  (fig.  10.)  be  obferved  from  two 
places,  A and  B,  in  the  fame  meridian,  then  the  whole  angle 
A P B is  the  fum  of  the  parallaxes  of  the  two  places.  The 
parallax  A P C = hor.  parall.  x fin.  PAL.  (as  appears 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article,)  taking  A PC  for  fin. 
A P C,  and  the  parallax  B P C = hor.  par.  x fin  P B M ; 
hence  hor.  par.  x fin.  PAL  -f  fin.  P B M = APB; 
therefore  hor.  par.  = APB  divided  by  the  fum  of  thefe 
two  fines.  If  the  two  places  be  not  in  the  fame  meridian,  it 
does  not  fignify,  provided  we  know  how  much  the  altitude 
varies  from  the  change  of  declination  of  the  body,  in  the 
interval  of  the  paffages  over  the  meridians  of  the  two  ob- 
fervers. 

Ex.  On  Oftober  3,  1731,  M.  de  la  Caille,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  obferved  Mars  to  be  1'  2^".8  below  the 
parallel  of  \ in  Aquarius,  and  at  the  diftance  of  230  from 
the  zenith.  On  the  fame  day,  at  Stockholm,  Mars  was 
obferved  to  be  if  57". 7 below  the  parallel  of  and  at  68° 
14'  zenith  diftance.  Hence  the  angle  A P B is  31 ''.9,  and 
the  fines  of  the  zenith  diftances  being  0,4226  and  0.9287, 
L 1 the 
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the  horizontal  parallax  was  if  .6.  Hence,  if  the  ratio  of 
the  diftance  of  the  earth  front  Mars  to  its  distance  from  the 
fun  be  found,  we  (hall  have  the  fun’s  horizontal  parallax,  the 
horizontal  parallaxes  being  iaverfely  as  their  diftances  from 
the  earth. 

To  obferve  the  Parallax  of  Mars. — I.  Suppofe  Mars  in 
the  meridian  and  equator,  in  H,  (Jig.  i r.)  and  that  the  ob- 
ferver.  under  the  equator  in  A,  obferves  him  culminating 
with  fome  fixed  ftar.  2.  If  now  the  obferver  was  m the 
centre  of  the  earth,  he  would  fee  Mars  conftantly  in  the 
fame  point  of  the  heavens  with  the  (far  ; and  therefore,  to- 
gether with  it,  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  or  of  the  fixth 
horary  ; but  fince  Mars  here  has  fome  fenfible  parallax,  and 
the  fixed  (far  has  none,  Mars  will  be  feen  in  the  horizon, 
when  in  P,  the  plane  of  the  fenfible  horizon;  and  the  ltar, 
when  in  R,  the  plane  of  the  true  horizon : obferve,  there- 
fore, the  time  between  the  tranfits  of  Mars  and  of  the  ftar 
through  the  plane  of  the  fixth  hour.  3.  Convert  this  time 
into  minutes  of  the  equator  ; by  this  means  we  (hall  have  the 
arc  P M,  to  which  the  angle  PAM,  and  confeqiiemly  the 
angle  AMD,  is  nearly  eqsal ; which  is  the  horizontal  pa- 
rallax of  Mars. 

If  the  obferver  be  not  under  the  equator,  but  in  a parallel 
I Q,  that  difference  will  be  a lefs  arc  Q M : wherefore, 
fince  the  little  arcs  Q M and  P M are  as  their  fines  1 1)  and 
A D ; and  fince  A D G is  equal  to  the  diflance  of  the  place 
from  the  equator,  i.  e.  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  ; and 
therefore  A D to  I D,  as  tl»e  whole  fine  to  the  co-fine  of 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  ; fay,  as  the  co-fine  of  the  elevation 
of  the  pole  I D is  to  the  wh  le  fine  AD;  fo  is  the  parallax 
obferved  in  I,  to  the  parallax  to  be  obferved  under  the 
equator. 

Since  Mars  and  the  fixed  ftar  cannot  be  coinmodioufly 
obferved  in  the  horizon  ; let  them  be  obferved  in  the  circle 
of  the  third  hour : and  lince  the  parallax  there  obferved, 
T O,  is  to  the  horizontal  one  PM,  as  I S to  I D ; fay,  as 
the  fine  of  the  angle  IDS,  or  45  , (fince  the  plane  D O is 
in  the  middle  between  the  meridian  D H and  the  true  hori- 
zon I)  M,)  is  to  the  whole  liue ; fo  :s  the  parallax  T O to 
the  horizontal  parallax  P M. 

If  Mars  be  likew:*;  out  of  the  plane  of  the  equator,  tlie 
parallax  found  will  be  an  arc  of  a parallel ; which  mutt, 
therefore,  be  reduced,  as  above,  to  an  arc  of  the  equator. 

Laltly,  If  Mars  be  not  ftationary,  but  rather  dire6t,  < r 
retrograde,  by  obfervations  for  feveral  days  ; find  out  what 
his  motion  is  every  hour,  that  his  true  place  from  the  centre 
may  be  afligned  for  any  given  time. 

By  this  method  Caffini,  to  whom  we  owe  this  noble  in- 
vention, obferved  the  greateft  horizontal  parallax  of  Mars  to 
be  twenty-five  leconds,  or  a little  lefs : but,  by  the  fame 
method,  Mr.  Flamfteed  found  it  near  thirty  feconds.  By 
the  fame  method,  the  fame  author,  Cafiim,  obferved  alfo  the 
parallax  of  Venus. 

It  mult  be  here  noted,  that  the  obfervation  is  to  be  made 
with  a telefcope,  in  whofe  locus,  are  drained  four  threads, 
cutting  each  other  at  right  angles,  A,  B,  C,  D,  Jig.  12 , 
and  the  telefcope  is  to  be  turned  about,  till  fome  ftar 
near  Mars  be  feen  to  pafs  over  fome  of  the  threads,  that  the 
threads  A B and  C D may  be  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
therefore  A C and  B D may  reprefent  circles  of  declination  : 
thus,  by  means  of  the  perpendicular  threads,  the  fituations 
of  the  liar,  and  of  Mars,  in  the  meridian,  and  circle  of  threij 
o'clock,  will  be  determined. 

Another  Method  of  finding  the  Parallax  of  a celejlial  Body . 
Let  EQ  be  the  equator  (Jig.  13.),  P its  pole,  Z the 
zenith^  v the  true  place  of  the  body,  and  r the  apparent 
place,  as  depreffed  by  parallax  in  the  vertical  circle  Z K, 


and  draw  the  fecondaries,  Pva,  P rb;  then  ab  is  the  pa- 
rallax in  right  afcenlion,  and  rj  in  declination.  Now, 
vs  ::  1 (rad.)  : fin.  vrs,  orZvP 
a b ::  eof.  va  : 1 (rad. ) 


. vr  : ab  : : cof . v a : (in.  ZvP; 

, f , vr  x fin.  Z v P 

therefore  a b = 7 ; but  v r = hor.  par.  x 

cof.  va  r 

fin.  vZ,  and  fin.  vZ  : fin.  Z P ::  fin.  ZPv  : fin.  ZvP  = 
fin.  Z P x fin.  ZP«  , - L . 

7. = ; therefore,  by  fubilitution,  ab  = 

fin.  v Z 1 

hor  par.  x fin.  Z P x fin.  ZPv  „ . , . 

= . rlence,  tor  the  uutk 

col.  v a 

ftar,  where  the  hor.  par  is  given,  the  parallax  in  right  afeen- 
fion  varies  as  the  fine  of  the  hour  angie.  Alfo,  the  hor.  par 

= 7 „ . For  the  callem  hemifphere,  the 

fin.  ZPx  fin.  Z Pa- 

apparent  place,  b,  lies  on  the  equator  to  the  eaft  of  a,  the 
true  place,  and  therefore  the  right  afeenfion  is  increafed  by 
parallax  ; but  in  the  weftern  hemifphere,  b lies  to  the  weft 
of  a.  and  therefore  the  right  afeenfion  is  diminilhed.  Hence, 
if  the  right  afeenfion  be  taken  before  and  after  the  meridian, 
the  whole  change 'of  parallax  in  right  afeenfion  between  the 
two  obfervations,  is  the  fum  (r)  of  the  two  parts  before  and 


after  the  meridian,  and  the  hor.  par.  : 


t cof.  1 


On 


fin.  Z P x S' 

the  meridian  there  is  no  parallax  in  right  afeenfion,  for  a b = 

----  and  on  the  meridian,  the  angle  Z v P,  and 

col.  va 

c 'iifequently  its  fine,  vanilhes. 

To  apply  this  rule,  > bferve  the  right  afeenfion  of  the 
planet  when  it  paffes  the  meridian,  compared  with  that  of  a 
fixed  ftar,  at  which  time  there  is  no  parallax  in  right  afeen- 
fion  ; about  fix  hours  after,  take  the  difference  o(  their  right 
afeenfions  again,  and  obferve  how  much  the  difference,  d, 
between  the  apparent  ri_ht  afeenfions  of  the  planet  and  fixed 
ftar  has  changed  in  that  time.  Next,  obferve  the  right 
afeenfion  of  the  planet  for  three  or  four  days  when  it  pafles 
the  meridian,  in  order  to  get  its  true  motion  in  right  afeen- 
fion ; then,  if  its  motion  in  right  afeenfion,  in  the  above  in- 
terval of  time,  between  the  taking  of  the  right  afeenfions  of 
the  fixed  liar  and  planet  on  and  off  the  meridian,  be  equal 
to  iL,  the  planet  has  110  parallax  in  right  afeenfion  ; but  if  it 
be  not  equal  to  d,  the  difference  is  the  parallax  in  right 
afeenfion  ; and  hence  the  horizontal  parallax  will  be  known. 
Or  one  obfervation  may  be  made  before  the  planet  comes 
to  the  meridian,  and  one  after,  by  which  a greater  difference 
will  be  obtained. 

Ex.  On  Aug.  15,  1719,  Mars  was  very  near  a ftar  of 
the  fifth  magnitude,  in  the  eaftern  (houlder  of  Aquarius ; 
and  at  9h  18'  in  the  evening,  Mars  followed  the  ftar  in  10' 
17";  and  on  the  i6ch,  at  4h  21'  in  the  morning,  it  followed 
it  in  10*  1":  therefore,  in  that  interval,  the  apparent  right 
afeenfion  of  Mars  had  increafed  16"  in  time.  But,  accord- 
ing to  obfervations  made  in  the  meridian  for  feveral  days 
after,  it  appeared  that  Mars  approached  the  ftar  only  14"  in 
that  time,  from  its  motion  ; therefore  2"  in  time,  or  30  ' in 
motion,  is  th£  effeift  of  parallax  in  the  interval  of  the  ob- 
fervations. Now  the  declination  of  Mars  was  15  , the  co- 
latitude4i ' 10',  and  the  two  hour  angles  49  15',  and  56  39  ; 

therefore  the  hor.  par.  = — -X  — 

fin.4i°io',x  lin.49c  15' 4- fin.  56  39' 
= 27^".  But  at  that  time,  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from 
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Mars  was  to  its  diftance  from  the  fun,  as  37  to  100;  and, 
therefore,  the  fun’s  horizontal  parallax  comes  out  10".  17. 

Befides  the  effect  of  parallax  in  right  afcenfion  and  de- 
clination, it  is  manifeft  that  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
moon  and  planets  mull  alfo  be  affe&ed  by  it ; and  as  the  de- 
termination of  this,  in  refpeft  to  the  moon,  is  in  many  cafes, 
particularly  in  folar  eclipfes,  of  great  importance,  we  (hall 
proceed  to  Ihew  how  to  compute  it,  fuppofing  that  we  have 
given  the  latitude  of  the  place,  the  time,  and  confequently 
the  fun’s  right  afcenfion,  the  moon’s  true  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, with  her  horizontal  parallax. 

Let  HZR  {Jig-  14.)  be  the  meridian,  <y  EQ  the 
equator,  p its  pole ; T C the  ecliptic,  P its  pole  ; t the 
firft  point  of  Aries,  HQR  the  horizon,  Z the  zenith,  Z L 
a fecondary  to  the  horizon  palling  through  the  true  place  r, 
and  apparent  place  t,  of  the  moon  ; draw  P t,  P r,  which 
produce  to  /,  drawing  the  fmall  circle  ts,  parallel  ton®; 
then  rs  is  the  parallax  in  latitude,  and  ov  the  parallax  in 
longitude.  Draw  the  great  circles,  <y>  P,  P Z A B,  P pde, 
and  Z W,  perpendicular  to  pe\  then,  as  <y>  P = go',  and 
T p = 90’,  <y>  mult  be  the  pole  of  P pde,  and  therefore 
d t = 90  ; confequently  d is  one  of  the  folftitial  points, 
<S,  or  VJ  ; alfo,  draw  Z x perpendicular  to  Pr,  and  join 
Z fY>,  p T-  Now  t E,  or  the  angle  t p E,  or  Z />  t> 
is  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  mid-heaven,  which  is  known  ; 
PZ  = A B (becaufe  A Z is  the  complement  of  both)  the 
altitude  of  the  higheft  point,  A,  of  the  ecliptic  above  the 
horizon,  called  the  nonagefimal  degree,  and  t A,  or  the 
angle  ly  PA,  is  its  longitude ; alfo,  Z p is  the  co-latitude 
of  the  place,  and  the  angle  Z p W is  the  difference  between 
the  right  afcenfion  of  the  mid-heaven  t p E,  and  e. 
Now,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ZpW,  rad.  x cof.  p = 
tan.  p W x cot.  therefore, 

log.  tan.  p W = 10,  + log.  cof.  p — log.  cot.  p Z ; 
hence,  P W — p W + p P,  where  the  upper  fign  takes  place 
when  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  mid-heaven  is  left  than  180°  ; 
and  the  lower  fign,  when  greater.  Alfo,  in  the  triangles 
WZ  p,  WZP,  we  have  fin.  W p fin.  WP  ::  tan. 
WPZ:  tan.  Wp  z ::  cot.  W pZ  : cot.  W P Z,  or,  tan. 
A P «y> ; therefore, 

log.  tan.  A P 'Y*  = ar.  co.  log.  fin.  W p -\-  log.  fin.  WP-f 
log.  cot.  W/>Z — 10; 
and  as  we  know  y 0,  or  y P 0,  the  true  longitude  of  the 
moon,  we  know  A P 0,  or  Z P x.  Alfo,  in  the  triangle 
W PZ,  we  have  cof.  WPZ,  or  fin.  AP  y,  : rad.  ::  tan. 
W P ; tan.  Z P ; therefore, 

log.  tan.  Z P = 10,  -f  log.  tan.  W P — log.  fin.  APy. 
Again,  in  the  triangle  Z P r,  we  know  Z P,  P r,  and  the 
angle,  P,  from  which  the  angle  ZrP,  nr  (n,  may  be 
thus  found.  In  the  right-angled  triangle  Z P .v,  we  know 
Z P,  and  the  angle  P ; hence,  rad.  x cof.  Z P x = cot. 
P Z x tan.  P x ; therefore, 

log.  tan.  P x = 10,  + cof.  Z P x — log.  cot.  P Z ; 
therefore  we  know  rx;  hence,  fin.  rx  : fin.  P * tan. 
Z P x : tan.  Z r x,  or  / r t ; therefore, 
log.  tan.  Z rx  — ar.  co.  log.  fin.  r.v  + log.  fin.  P x -f 
log.  tan.  Z P x — 10  ; 
alfo,  in  the  rjght-angled  triangle  Z r x,  we  have  rad.  X' 
cof.  Z r x = cot.  Z r x tan.  r * ; therefore, 

log.  cot.  Z r = 10,  + log.  cof.  Z rx  — log.  tan.  rx. 
With  this  true  zenith  diftance  Z r,  find  the  parallax,  as  if 
it  were  the  apparent  zenith  diftance,  and  it  will  give  you  the 
true  parallax  nearly  ; add  this,  therefore,  to  the  true  zenith 


diftance,  and  you  will  get  nearly  the  apparent  zenith  diftance, 
to  which  compute  again  the  parallax,  and  thus  you  will  get 
the  true  parallax,  rt,  extremely  nearly;  then,  in  the  right- 
angled  triangle  r s t,  which  may  be  confidered  as  plane,  we 
have  rad.  : cof.  r'  i:  rt  i rt,  the  parallax  in  latitude ; there- 
fore, 

log.  rs  = log.  rt  -)-  log.  cof.  r --  10,  = log.  par.  latitude. 
Alfo,  rad.  : fin.  r ::  rt  : If,  therefore, 

log.  ts  = iog.  rt  - f-  log.  fin.  r — 10; 
hence,  cof.  tv  : rad.  ::  ts  : ov,  the  parallax  in  longitude ; 
therefore, 

log.  ov  = io,  + log.  ts  — log.  cof.  tv  — log.  par. long. 

Ex.  On  January  1,  1771,  at  9’1  apparent  time,  in’  lat. 
53  N.,  the  moon’s  true  longitude  was  3s  t8‘  27' 35",  and 
latitude  40  5'  30"  S.,  and  its  horizontal  parallax  61'  9";  to 
find  its  parallax  in  latitude  and  longitude. 

The  fun’s  right  afcenfion  was  282°  22'  2"  by  the  Tables, 
and  its  diftance  from  the  meridian  135  ; alfo,  the  right 
afcenfion  t E,  of  the  mid-heaven,  was  570  22'  2" ; hence, 
the  whole  operation  for  the  folution  of  the  triangles  will 
(land  thus : 


1] 

~Zp\V 

|z  p 

= 3a°37'$8" 
= 37  0 0 

10,  + cof.  i9-925'3864 
cot.  10.1228856 

SI 

[pw 

= 32  23  57 

tan.  9.8025008 

p p 

= 23  28  0 

N 

P-. 

II 

•n 

PW 

./>W 
1 PW 
1 ZpW 
•APy 

= 55  51  57 
= 32  23  57 
=5 55  51  57 
= 32  37  58 

= 67  29  8 

ar.  co.  fin.  0.2709855 
fin.  9.9178865 
cot.  10.1935941 

tan.  10.3824661 

E-< 

oPy 

= 108  27  35 

oPA 

= 40  58  27 

N / 

'WP 

1 apt 

= 55  5r  57 
= 67  29  8 

10,  + tan.  20.1688210 
fin.  9.9655700 

[z  P 

= 57  56  36 

tan.  10.2032510 

-ZPx 

Izp 

II  II 

10,  -f  cof.  19.8779500 
cot.  9.7967445 

H 1 

l_p  * 

= 5°  *9  33 

tan.  10.0812055 

Pr 

= 94  5 3° 

N | 

N , 

IE. 

Z Px 

= 43  45  57 
= 5°  19  33 
= 40  ,8  27 

ar.  co.  fin.  0.1600743 
fin.  9.8863144 
tan.  9.9387676 

■c  1 
H 

‘ Zr* 

II 

$ 

tan.  9.9851563 

V ! 

N < 

\fr 

= 44  1 16 

= 43  45  57 

io  4-  cof.  19.8567795 
tan.  9.9812846 

H | 

[Zr 

= 53  6 10 

cot.  9.8754949 

Zr 

= 53  6 10 

Lil  2 

fin.  9.9029362 
Brought 
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Brought  over 

Hor.  par.  = 6l'  9"  = 3669" 


fin.  9.9029362 
log-  3-5645477 


rt  uncorre&ed  = 2934"  = 48  5*41/  log.  3-4674839 


App.  zen.  dift.  Z / = 53°  55’  4"  nearly,  fin. 

log. 


Hor.  par.  = 61' 9"  = 3669" 

^ TPar.  rt  cor.  = 2965"  = 49'  25" 
i ) /rj  = 44  J1 16" 

H ( js  par.  in  lat.  = 2132"  = 35'  32" 

H Crt  cor.  = 2965" 

~ l#rx  = 443  1'  16" 

H = 2061"  = 34' 21" 


c„f: 


99075042 

3-5645477 


3.4720519 

9.8567795 


log.  3.3288314 

log.  3.4720519 
fin.  9.8419369 


log.  3.3139888 

True  lat.  ro  = 4?  5'  30'' 

App-  lat.  = ro  4-  rt  = 40  41'  2''  cof.  9.9985472 
ts  — 2061"  - - 10,  4-  log.  J 3.3 1 39888 


ov  par.  in  long.  = 2067''  = 34'  27"  log.  3.3154416 

The  value  of  / v is  ro  — or  4-  rs,  according  as  the  moon 
has  N or.  S.  latitude. 

The  order  of  the  figns  being  from  weft  to  eaft,  from  A 
towards  C is  eaftward,  and  from  A t owa-ds  ^ is  weftward  : 
now  the  parallax  depreffing  the  body  from  r to  t,  increafes 
the  longitude  from  0 to  v ; but  if  the  point  0 had  been  on 
the  other  fide  of  A,  ov  would  have  lain  the  contrary  way ; 
hence,  when  the  body  is  to  the  eajl  of  the  nonagefimal  de- 
gree, the  parallax  increafes  the  longitude  ; and  when  it  is  to 
the  w eft,  it  dimini/hes  the  longitude.  Vince,  ubi  fupra. 

Parallax,  To  find  the  Sun:.—  The  great  diftance  of  the 
fun  renders  its  parallax  too  fmall  to  fall  under  even  the 
niceft  immediate  observation ; indeed,  many  attempts  have 
been  made,  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  and  many 
methods  invented  for  that  purpofe.  The  firft  was  that 
of  Hipparchus,  followed  by  Ptolemy,  who  made  the  fun’s 
horizontal  parallax  2'  50'',  and  Tycho,  who  made  it  3',  See. ; 
this  was  founded  on  the  obfervation  of  lunar  eclipfes : the 
fecond  was  that  of  Ariftarchus,  whereby  the  angle  fub- 
tended  by  the  femidiameter  of  the  moon’s  orbit,  feen  from 
the  fun,  was  fought  from  the  lunar  phafes  : but  thefe  both 
proving  deficient,  aftronomers  are  now  forced  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  parallaxes  of  the  planets  nearer  us,  as  Mars 
and  Venus ; for,  from  their  parallaxes  known,  that  of  the 
fun,  which  is  inacceffible  by  any  direfit  obfervation,  is  eafily 
deduced.  For,  from  the  theory  of  the  motions  of  the 
earth  and  planets,  we  know,  at  any  time,  the  proportion  of 
the  diftances  of  the  fun  and  planets  from  us ; and  the  hori- 
zontal par  llaxes  are  in  a reciprocal  proportion  to  thofe 
diftances : knowing,  therefore,  the  parallax  of  a planet,  that 
of  the  fun  may  be  found  from  it. 

Thus  Mars,  when  oppolite  to  the  fun,  is  twice  as  near  as 
the  fun  is  : his  parallax,  therefore,  will  be  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  the  fun ; and  Venus,  when  in  her  inferior  con- 
junction with  the  fun,  is  fometimes  nearer  us  than  he  is ; 
her  parallax,  therefore,  is  greater  in  the  fame  proportion. 
Thus,  from  the  parallaxes  of  Mars  and  Venus,  Caflini  found 
the  fun’s  parallax  to  be  ten  feconds ; which  implies  his 
diftance  to  be  22,000  femidiameters  of  the  earth. 

The  moft  accurate  method  of  determining  the  parallaxes 
of  thefe  planets,  and  deducing  from  thence  the  true  parallax 
of  the  fun  is,  that  of  obferving  their  tranfit  : however, 
Mercury,  though  frequently  to  be  feen  on  the  fun,  is  not 
fit  for  this  purpofe  ; becaufe  it  is  fo  ifear  the  fun,  that  the 
10 


difference  of  their  parallaxes  is  always  lefs  than  the  folar 
parallax  required.  But  the  parallax  of  Venus,  being  almoft 
four  times  as  great  as  the  folar  parallax,  will  caufe  very 
fenfible  differences  between  the  times  in  which  (he  will  feem 
to  be  palling  over  the  fun  at  different  parts  of  the  earth. 
With  a view  of  engaging  the  attention  of  aftronomers  to  this 
method  of  determining  the  fun’s  parallax,  Dr.  Halley  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  in  1691,  a paper  containing 
an  account  of  the  feveral  years  in  which  fuch  a tranfit  may 
happen,  computed  from  the  tables  which  were  then  in  ufe  : 
thofe  at  the  afeending  node  occur  in  the  month  of  November, 
O.  S.  in  the  years  918,  1161,  1396,  1631,  1639.  1874, 
2109,  2117:  and  at  the  defeendmg  node  in  May,  O.  S. 
in  the  years  1048,  1283,  1291,  1518,  1526,  1761,  1769, 
1996,  2004.  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  i.  p.  435,  &c. 

Dr.  Halley  even  then  concluded,  that  if  the  interval  in 
time  between  the  two  interior  contacts  of  Venus  with  the 
fun  could  be  meafured  to  the  exaftnefs  of  a fecond,  in  two 
places  properly  iituated,  the  fun’s  parallax  might  be  deter- 
mined within  its  coodth  part  But  this  conclufion  was 
explained  more  fully  in  a fubfequent  paper,  (Phil.  Tranf. 
N5  348,  or  Abr.  vol.  iv.  p.  213.)  concerning  the  tranfit  of 
Venus  in  the  year  1761.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  preceding  tranlits  had  been  cbferved  ; except  that  of 
1639,  by  our  illuftrious  countryman  Mr.  Horrox,  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Crabtree,  of  Manchefter.  But  Mr.  Horrox 
died  on  the  3d  of  January,  1640 — 1,  about  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  juft  after  he  had  finilhed  his  treatife,  intitled 
“ Venus  in  Sole  Vifa,”  in  which  he  difeovered  a more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  folar  fyftem 
than  his  learned  commentator  Hevelius. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers,  not  much  converfant  with 
fubjetts  of  this  kind,  a general  idea  of  this  method  of  deter- 
mining the  horizontal  parallax  of  Venus,  and  from  thence, 
by  analogy,  the  parallax  and  diftance  of  the  fun,  and  of 
all  the  planets  from  him  ; it  may  be  briefly  illullrated  in  the 
following  manner:  let  DBA,  [Plate  XVIII.  sljlronomy. 
Jig.  15.)  be  the  earth,  V,  Venus,  and  T S R theealtern  limb 
of  the  fun.  To  an  obferver  at  B the  point  t of  that  limb 
will  be  on  the  meridian,  its  place  referred  to  the  heaven  will 
be  at  E,  and  Venus  will  appear  juft  within  it  at  S.  But, 
at  the  fame  inftant,  to  an  cblerver  at  A,  Venus  is  eaft  of  the 
fun,  in  the  right  line  A V F ; the  point  t of  the  fun  s limb 
appears  at  e in  the  heavens,  and  if  Venus  were  then  vifiblc, 
(he  would  appear  at  F.  The  angie  C V A is  the  horizontal 
parallax  of  Venus  ; and  is  equal  to  the  oppolite  anoJe 
FVE,  meafured  by  the,  arc  FE.  A S C is  the  fun’s 
horizontal  parallax,  equal  to  the  oppofite  an^le  e S E, 
meafured  by  the  arc  e E ; and  F A e,  or  V A v,  is 
Venus’s  horizontal  parallax  from  the  fun,  which  may  be 
found  by  obferving  how  much  later  in  abfolute  time  her 
total  ingrefs  on  the  funis,  as  feen  from  A,  than  as  feen 
from  B,  which  is  the  time  (lie  takes  to  move  from  V to  v, 
in  her  orbit  O V v.  If  Venus  were  nearer  the  earth,  as  at 
U,  her  horizontal  parallax  from  the  fun  would  be  the  arc 
fe,  which  meafures  the  angle  JAe  -,  and  this  angle  is 
greater  than  the  angle  FAt,  by  the  difference  of  their 
meafures  / F.  So  that  as  the  diftance  of  the  celeftial  objeft 
from  the  earth  is  lefs,  its  parallax  is  the  greater.  Now  it 
has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  horizontal  parallaxes  of 
the  planets  are  inverfely  as  their  diftances  from  the  earth’s 
centre;  t here  f re  as  the  fun’s  diftance  at  the  time  of  the 
tranfit  is  to  Venus’s  diftance,  fo  is  her  horizontal  parallax 
to  that  of  the  fun  : and  as  the  fun’s  mean  diftance  from  the 
earth’s  centre  is  to  his  diftance  on  the  day  of  the  tranfit, 
fo  is  his  horizontal  parallax  on  that  day  to  his  horizontal 
parallax  at  the  time  of  his  mean  diftance  from  the  eaith  s 
centre. 
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centre.  Hence  hia  true  diftance  in  femidiameters  of  the 
earth  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  analogy : as  the 
fine  of  the  fun’s  parallax  is  to  radius,  fo  is  unity  or  the 
earth’s  femidiameter  to  the  number  of  femidiameters  of  the 
earth  in  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  centre  ; which  number 
multiplied  by  3985,  the  number  of  miles  in  the  earth’s  femi- 
diameter, will  give  the  number  of  miles  in  the  fun’s  diftance. 
Then  from  the  proportional  diftances  of  the  planets,  deter- 
mined by  the  theory  of  gravity  (fee  Distance),  we  may 
find  their  true  diftances.  And  from  their  apparent  dia- 
meters at  thefe  known  diftances,  their  real  diameters  and 
bulks  may  be  found.  See  Planets. 

Mr.  Short,  with  great  labour,  deduced  the  quantity  of  the 
fun’s  parallax  from  the  beft  obfervations  that  were  made 
of  the- tranfit  of  June  6th,  1761,  (for  which  fee  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  li.  and  lii.)  both  in  Britain  and  abroad,  and  found  it 
to  have  been  $".52  on  the  day  of  the  tranfit,  when  the 
fun  was  very  nearly  at  his  greateft  diftance  from  the 
earth ; and,  confequently,  8".6$  when  the  fun  is  at 
his  mean  diftance  from  the  earth.  (See  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  lii.  art.  100.  p.  611,  &c.)  Whence  we  fhall  have  ra- 
dius, or  10.0000000  — 5.621914,  or  fine  of  8''.65  taken 
out  of  Gardiner’s  tables  = 4 3780860,  the  logarithm  of  the 
number  23882.84,  or  the  number  of  femidiameters  of  the 
earth  contained  in  its  diftance  from  the  fun  : and  multi- 
plying 23882.84  by  3985,  the  number  of  Englifh  miles 
contained  in  the  earth’s  femidiameter,  we  fhall  have 
95,173,127  miles  for  the  earth’s  mean  diftance  from  the 
fun.  And  from  the  analogies  under  the  article  Distance, 
we  fhalifind  the  mean  diftances  of  all  the  reft  of  the  planets 
from  the  fun  in  miles  to  be  as  follows,  viz.  Mercury’s 
diftance,  36,841,468;  Venus’s  diftance,  68,891,486;  Mars’s 
diftance,  145,014,148;  Jupiter’s  diftance,  494,990  976; 
and  Saturn’s  diftance,  907,956,130.  In  another  paper, 
(Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  liii.  p.  169.)  Mr.  Short  ftates  the  mean 
horizontal  parallax  of  the  fun  at  8".69-  Mr.  Hornfby, 
from  feveral  obfervations  of  the  tranfit  of  June  3d,  1769, 
(for  which  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lix.  &c.)  deduces  the  fun’s 
parallax  for  that  day  equal  to  8 ".65,  and  the  mean  parallax 
8". 78,  whence  he  makes  the  mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from 
the  fun  to  be  93,726,900  Englifh  miles  ; Mercury's  diftance, 
36,281,700;  Venus’s  diftance,  67,795,500;  Mars’s  diftance, 
142,818,000;  Jupiter’s  diftance,  487,472,000:  and  Sa- 
turn’s diftance,  894,162,000  miles.  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxi. 
part  ii.  p.  579.)  Others,  however,  by  taking  the  refults  of 
thofe  obfervations  that  were  moft  to  be  depended  on,  have 
made  the  fun’s  paralUx  at  his  mean  diftance  from  the  earth  to 
be  8".6o45  ; and  others  again  make  it  8''.54.  According 
to  the  former  of  thefe,  the  fun’s  mean  diftance  from  the 
earth  is  95,109,736  miles;  and,  according  to  the  latter,  it 
is  95,834,742  miles.  Upon  the  whole,  there  feems  reafon 
to  conclude,  that  it  may  be  fairly  reckoned  at  more  than 
ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  and  lefs  than  ninety-fix.  Fer- 
gufon’s  Aftr.  p.  354.  See  Planets. 

The  Parallax  of  the  Stars,  with  regard  to  the  Earth’s 
natural  Orbit ; called  their  annual  parallax . The  ftars  have 
no  parallax,  with  regard  to  the  earth’s  femidiameter;  yet, 
with  regard  to  the  earth’s  annual  orbit,  it  is  juftly  expedited, 
that  fome  parallax  may  be  found. 

The  axis  of  the  earth,  in  its  natural  motion,  deferibes  a 
kind  of  cylinder,  which,  being  prolonged  to  the  heaven 
of  the  fixed  ftars,  there  draws  a circular  circumference; 
each  point  of  which  is  the  pole  of  the  world  for  its  lefpective 
day  : fo  that  the  fituation  of  the  apparent  pole,  with  regard 
to  any  of  the  fixed  ftars,  changes  very  confiderably  in  the 
courfe  of  a year. 


Could  this  be  found  by  obfervation,  it  would  irrefragably 
evince  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun,  and 
remove  that  only  objection  which  lies  again  ft  it,  urged  by 
Ricciolus,  from  no  fuch  parallax  being  obferved. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Hook  attempted  to  find  it  by  obferv- 
ing  the  various  diftances  of  a fixed  ftar  from  the  zenith,  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth’s  orbit ; and  Mr.  Flam  (teed, 
from  the  accefs  and  recefs  of  a fixed  ftar  from  the  equator 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  with  imagined  fuccefs; 
the  refult  of  his  obfervations  being,  that  a fixed,  ftar,  near 
the  pole,  was  found  40  or  45  feconds  nearer  it  at  the 
winter  folftice,  than  at  the  fummer  one,  for  feven  years 
fucceffively. 

Mr.  Caffini  the  younger  allows  the  obfervations  of  Flam- 
fteed  to  agree  with  thofe  made  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory  ; 
but  he  denies  the  confequences : he  fays  that  the  variations 
in  the  diftance  of  the  pole-ftar  are  not  fuch  as  they  fhould 
be,  fuppofing  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Fontenelle  ac- 
counts for  them  from  a fuppofition,  that  the  ftars,  like  the 
fun,  turn  or  revolve  on  their  centres ; and  that  fome  of 
them  have  their  hemifpheres  equally  luminous : whence, 
when  the  more  fhining  hemifphere  is  turned  towards  us, 
the  ftars  appear  bigger,  confequently  nearer  the  neighbour- 
ing ftars,  than  when  the  darker  is  towards  us. 

Dr.  Bradley  has  accounted  for  this  fuppofed  parallax  in 
another  way  ; and  conceives  it  to  proceed  from  the  pro- 
greffive  motion  of  the  ftar’s  light.  (See  Motion  of  the 
Earth  and  Light.)  For  the  refult  of  later  obfervations, 
fee  Stars. 

Parallax  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Levelling,  for  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  line  of  true  level,  and  that  of  apparent 
level. 

PARALLAXIS,  among  Medical  Writers,  expreffes  a 
natural  change  in  the  fituation  of  the  parts  of  a broken 
bone,  as  when  the  two  fragments  flip  to  the  iides  of  one 
another. 

PARALLEL,  in  Geometry,  is  applied  to  lines,  figures, 
and  bodies,  which  are  every  where  equidiftant  from  each 
other ; or  which,  though  infinitely  produced,  would  never 
either  approach  nearer,  or  recede  farther  from,  each  other. 

Parallel  Right  Lines,  are  thofe  which,  though  infinitely 
produced  in  the  fame  plane  furface,  would  never  meet. 

Thus  the  line  O P,  ( Plate  X.  Geometry,  Jig-  10.)  is  parallel 
to  Q R. 

Parallel  lines  (land  oppofed  to  lines  converging,  and  di- 
verging. 

Some  define  an  inclining  or  converging  line  that  which 
will  meet  another  at  a finite  diftance  ; and  a parallel  line, 
that  which  will  only  meet  it  at  an  infinite  diftance. 

A perpendicular  is  by  fome  faid  to  be  the  (horteft  of  all 
lines  that  can  be  drawn  to  another ; and  a parallel  the 
longeft. 

Geometricians  demonftrate,  that  two  right  lines,  perpen- 
dicular to  one  and  the  fame  right  line,  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  hence  they  infer  the  poffibility  of  parallel  lines : 
that  perpendiculars  to  one  of  two  parallel  lines,  terminated 
by  thofe  lines,  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  alfo  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  other  of  the  two  parallels  : that  two  lines,  parallel 
to  the  fame  third  line,  are  alfo  parallel  to  one  another ; and 
that  if  two  parallels,  O P and  Q R,  be  cut  by  a tranfverfe 
line  S T in  A and  B ; 1 . The  alternate  angles  x and  y are 
equal  : 2.  The  external  angle  u is  equal  to  the  internal  op- 
pofireoney:  3.  That  a line  interfering  two  parallel  lines, 
make  the  angles  on  the  fame  fide  equal  to  each  other  : and, 

4.  That 
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4.  That  the  two  internal  oppofite  ones,  s and  y , are  alfo 
equal  to  two  right  ones. 

It  is  (hewn,  on  the  principles  of  optics,  that  if  the  eye  be 
placed  between  two  parallel  lines,  they  will  appear  to  con- 
verge towards  a point  oppofite  to  the  eye,  becaufe  the  ap- 
parent magnitudes  of  their  perpendicular  intervals  are  per- 
petually diminifhed  ; for  the  fame  reafon  they  appear  to  con- 
verge towards  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  parallel  to  them  from 
the  eye:  and  if  they  run  to  fuch  a length,  as  thac  the  dif- 
tance  between  them  be  but  as  a point  thereto,  they  will  there 
appear  to  coincide. 

This  is  the  reafon  that  the  remoter  parts  of  a walk  or  floor 
appear  to  afcend  gradually,  and  the  ceiling  to  defcend  to- 
wards the  horizontal  line ; and  that  the  furface  of  the  fea, 
feen  from  an  eminence,  appears  to  afcend  gradually  in 
going  from  the  (hore  ; and  that  the  upper  parts  of  very 
high  buildings  feem  to  lean  forward  over  the  eye  below. 

Parallel  lines  are  defcribed  by  letting  fall  equal  perpendi- 
culars, and  drawing  lines  through  their  extremes,  by 
Aiding  the  compafles  open  to  the  defired  width,  along  a 
line,  & c.  or,  by  drawing  two  lines,  which  (hall  make  the 
alternate  angles  with  a line  interfefting  them  equal. 

Parallel  Motion , is  a term  ufed  among  praftical  me- 
chanics to  denote  the  rectilinear  motion  of  a piflon-rod, 
&c.  in  the  diredtion  of  its  length;  and  contrivances,  by 
which  fuch  alternate  reftilinear  motions  are  converted  into 
continuous  rotatory  ones,  or  vice  verfa  ; for  pumps,  fleam- 
engines,  faw-mills,  &c.  are  ulually  called  parallel  motions,  or 
parallel  levers.  In  the  modern  improved  fleam-engines  and 
pumps,  clofe  cylinders  are  generally  ufed  for  ihe  piftons  to 
adt  in,  which  being  worked  by  polifhed  rods  Aiding  through 
collars  or  ftuffing-boxes  in  the  lids  of  the  cylinders,  it  has 
become  neceflaryto  contrive  methods  for  cauling  the  piflou- 
rod  to  move  accurately  up  and  down  in  the  fame  right  line. 
The  different  combinations  of  levers  ufed  to  produce  this 
effedl  are  worthy  of  our  notice,  as  exhibiting  (bme  inge- 
nious applications  of  geometrical  principles.  The  object  of 
the  parallel  motion  Is,  to  convert  the  motion  of  the  end  of  a 
reciprocating  beam  or  lever,  into  a vertical  or  redtilinear  mo- 
tion ; or  the  continuous  motion  of  a crank  at  once  into  a reci- 
procating motion. 

The  fimplefl  and  molt  obvious  method  of  producing  either 
of  thefe  effedts,  is  to  connedt  the  end  of  the  piflon-rod  to 
the  beam,  or  the  crank,  by  means  of  joints,  with  a connedt- 
mg  rod  of  a proper  length  between  them,  and  confine  the  for- 
mer, to  preferve  its  redtilinear  movement,  by  Aiding  through 
a collar,  or  in  grooves.  Fridtion-wheels  may  be  ufed  to 
make  it  work  eafily  ; but  in  machines  which  have  great 
(trains,  the  couflant  wear  of  the  grooves  or  wheels  would  foon 
produce  loofenefs,  and  deflroy  the  parallelifm  of  the  motion  : 
recourfe  mull,  therefore,  be  had  to  parallel  levers. 

Plate  III-  of  Steam  engines , contains  three  different  con- 
ftrudtions  of  levers,  which  are  in  common  ufe  in  fleam-en- 
gines, to  produce  parallel  motions.  Two  of  them,  Jigs.  1,2. 
3,  and  4,  were,  we  believe,  firft  introduced  by  MefTrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt,  as  appendages  to  their  patent  (team- 
engine,  in  lieu  of  the  fedtors,  or  arch  heads  with  chains,  for- 
merly applied  to  the  beams  of  the  old  atmofphere  engines. 
The  molt  fimple  of  thefe  two  is  reprefented  in  Jigs.  3 and  4, 
where  the  pump,  or  piflon-rod  T,  is  required  to  move  always 
in  the  line  T T,  when  adtuated  by  the  beam,  or  lever,  H B, 
whofe  centre  of  motion  is  A , and  the  point  I,  from  which 
the  rod  receives  its  motion,  of  courfe  moves  in  an  arc  of  a 
circle.  To  this  point,  one  end  of  a bar,  or  link  I K,  of  any 
convenient  length,  is  jointed,  and  to  the  oppofite  end,  K,  the 


extremity  of  a lever,  K L,  is  attached  by  the  joint  or  centre- 
pin  K,  the  other  end,  L,  moving  on  a fixet^  centre  of  motion. 
The  lever,  K L,  is  exadlly  equal  in  length  to  the  adling  radius, 
A I,  of  the  beam,  and  its  centre  of  motion,  L,  is  attached 
to  a fixed  fupport,  fo  fnuated,  that  when  the  beam,  A I,  is 
horizontal,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  line  T T,  the  lever, 
K L,  will  alfo  be  horizontal,  and  therefore  parallel  to  A I ; 
at  the  fame  time  the  link,  IK,  which  connects  them,  mull 
hang  perpendicular.  A cehtre-pin  is  fixed  at  M,  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  I K,  and  to  this  centre  the  top  of  the  piflon- 
rod,  T,  is  attached.  Now  the  effect  of  the  combination  is, 
that  the  point,  M,  will  always  move  in  the  vertical  line  T T, 
when  the  beam  or  the  point,  I,  deferibes  an  arc  of  a circle 
round  the  centre  A ; for  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  levers, 
by  the  motion  of  the  beam  on  its  centre,  are  brought  into 
the  pofition  Aiewn  by  the  dotted  lines  A,  I,  K,  L,  (Jig.  3.) 
either  above  or  below  the  horizontal,  the  upper  end  of  the 
link,  I K,  is  drawn  as  much  out  of  the  line,  T T,  on  one 
fide,  by  the  curved  motion,  or  fweep  of  the  beam,  as  the 
lower  end  is  drawn  out  of  that  line,  on  the  oppofite  fide,  by 
the  fweep  of  the  lever  K L ; confequently,  its  middie 
point,  M,  continues  always  in  that  line,  and  prevents  the 
piflon-rod  deviating  from  it.  The  movement  may  be  rea- 
dily traced  by  infpedlion  of  the  diagram,  A?  • 3»  which  ex- 
hibits the  levers  in  three  different  pofitions. 

Figs.  1 and  2 reprefent  another  of  Boulton  and  Watt’s 
parallel  motions,  and  is  that  now  moil  commonly  ufed  by 
themfelves  and  other  engine-makers.  This,  as  before  de- 
fcribed, has  two  fixed  centres,  A and  F,  and  rods  connected 
by  moveable  joints  C,  B,  D and  E,  forming  a parallelo- 
gram. 

In  fetting  out  of  thefe  centres,  the  line  G G,  in  which  the 
pifton  is  to  move,  fiiould  fail  as  much  (hort  of  the  end  of 
the  beam,  or  point  B,  when  in  the  horizontal  pofition,  as  it 
will  be  beyond  the  end  of  the  fame  at  the  tw'o  extremes  of 
the  movement,  which  pofitions  are  reprefented  by  dotted 
lines,  Jig.  1 : the  link,  B D,  connedls  the  end  of  the  beam 
with  the  top  of  the  pifton  rod,  and  about  half  way  to  the 
centre  of  the  beam,  another  link,  C E,  of  the  fame  length, 
is  jointed,  being  always  kept  parallel  to  the  former  by  a con- 
nedling  rod,  D E,  which  is  equal  in  length  to  C B,  fo  that 
C B,  D E,  may  form  a parallelogram,  in  whatever  pofition 
it  may  be  placed  by  the  motion  of  the  beam,  andthecon- 
fequent  motion  of  the  links  and  coupling-rod  on  their  move- 
able  centres. 

The  parallelifm  of  the  point,  D,  is  produced  by  means  of 
the  lever,  E F,  which  is  connedted  to  the  point,  E,  of  the 
parallelogram,  and  the  other  end  moves  on  the  fixed  centre, 
F ; therefore  the  end,  E,  of  the  rod,  E D,  moves  in  an  arc  of 
a circle,  round  the  centre  F ; the  other  end,  D,  will  be  found 
to  traverfe  the  right  line  G G. 

The  proportions  of  the  levers  of  this  motion  admit  of 
great  variation  : the  fimplefl  cafe  is,  when  the  radius, 

A C,  is  exactly  half  of  A B,  then  E F mull  be  equal 
to  A C or  C B.  Confiderable  latitude  is  allowed  to  the 
workman  in  the  length  of  the  links  B D and  C E,  without 
fenlibly  deranging  the  parallelifm  of  the  point  I),  and  pif- 
ton-rod  attached  to  it.  With  thefe  proportions,  the  centre, 
F,  will  fall  upon  the  line  G G,  which  is  often  inconvenient ; 
for  as  there  are  two  of  the  parallelograms,  C E and  D B, 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  beam,  the  centres  of  the  lever,  E F, 
cannot  be  made  on  one  common  axis.  Eleven  different  pro- 
portions for  thefe  levers  will  appear  by  the  following  table  of 
dimenfions,  in  inches,  taken  from  fome  of  the  beft  fleam-en- 
gines,  by  various  maker*  in  or  near  the  metropolis. 


PARALLEL  MOTION. 


Figs.  1 and  2. 
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The  principle  on  which  parallel  motion,  or  what  is  infen- 
fibly  near  to  one,  is  produced  in  all  thefe  different  cafes,  will 
belt  appear,  after  explaining  a different  conftruftion  for  the 
fame  purpofe  by  Mr.  Freemantle. 

Fig.  6.  reprcfer.ts  this  parallel  motion,  which  is  effected 
by  means  of  two  fixed  centres,  D and  E,  and  the  three 
moveable  ones  B,  C and  A.  In  this  cafe  the  beam-centre, 
A,  is  not  fiationary,  but  has  a fmall  motion  on  its  fupport 
D A,  which  is  moveable  on  the  fixed  centre  D : the  centre 
C,  which  unites  the  lever,  E C,  to  the  beam,  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  beam,  (i.  e.  B C = C A,  and  E C is  alfo  of 
the  fame  length,)  the  fupport,  DA,  bqing  of  any  con- 
venient length  ; but  the  longer  the  better,  fince  the  con- 
ftru&ion  requires,  in  ftritftnefs,  that  the  point,  A,  (hould 
Hide  horizontally  in  the  dotted  lines  E,  A,  inftead  of  de- 
fending in  each  end  of  its  courfe  in  the  arc  of  the  radius 
D A.  The  piftou-rod,  G,  is  jointed  immediately  to  the 
end  of  the  beam  at  B.  The  parallelifm  of  the  motion  in 
this  contrivance  is  effected  by  the  lever,  EC,  compelling 
the  middle  point  of  the  beam,  A B,  to  move  upon  the  arc 
C C,  as.it  librates  upon  its  centre,  whiift  that  point  traverfes 
upon  the  top  of  the  bar,  A D,  to  fuch  an  extent,  that  the 
extremity,  B,  will  always  traverfe  upon  the  line  G G,  and 
of  courfe  carry  the  pifton-rod  with  it.  This  may  be  de- 
monfirated  thus : fuppofing  E A to  be  a horizontal  line,  let 
the  dotted  line,  B A,  reprefent  any  pofition  whatever  of 
the  beam,  and  E C the  correlponding  pofition  of  the  lever  ; 
then  BCE  and  ACE  will  form  two  ifofceles  triangles, 
becaufe  of  the  equal  fides  B C and  C E,  and  E C and  C A : 
their  oppofite  angles  are  equal,  as  E B C = B E C,  and 
C E A = C A E ; and  becaufe  the  angle,  B E A,  is  made 
up  of  the  angles  BEC  and  C E A,  the  fame,  (BE  A,)  is 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  two  angler,  B and  A,  of  the  tri- 
angle B A E,  which  (hew  the  third  angle,  E,  to  be  a right 
angle  ; therefore  the  pou  t,  B,  will  be  perpendicular  over  E, 
or  perpendicular  beneath  it,  as  a fimilar  confirmation,  below 
the  line  E A,  would  (hew.  As  the  demonftration  is  equally 
true  of  every  other  part  of  the  movement,  as  well  as  its 
extremes,  the  angle,  BE  A,  will  in  all  cafes  be  a right 
angle,  and  confequently  produce  a parallel  motion.  We 
have  here  fuppofed  the  centre,  A,  to  be  confined  to  Hide 
along  the  line  E A ; but  in  pra&ice  it  has  been  found,  that 
the  point,  A,  may  be  allowed  to  move  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  described  on  the  centre  D,  infiead  of  the  right  line 
E A,  without  producing  fenfible  deviation  in  the  parallelifm 
of  the  point  B,  and  the  pifion-rod,  G,  attached  to  it.  The 
fixed  centre,  E,  may  alio  be  moved  out  of  the  line  B B, 
either  towards  or  from  the  centre  A,  within  certain  limits, 
making  proportionate  alteration  in  the  lengths  of  the  lever 
E C,  and  radius  A C,  as  will  be  evident  on  making  the  fol- 


lowing comparifon  between  the  conftruitions  in  Jig.  2.  and 
Jig.  6.  If  in  Jigs.  1.  and  2.  we  produce  the  line  D E, 
and  from  A draw  a line  parallel  to  C E and  B D,  interfer- 
ing it  in  Y,  then  fuppofe  the  figures  turned  upfide  down, 
and  end  for  end,  we  can  compare  the  fixed  centre  D,  Jig.  6, 
with  A,  Jig.  2 ; and  the  fixed  centre  E ,Jig.  6,  with  F ; alfo 
the  beam  A R.Jig.  6,  with  the  produced  coupling  rod  Y D ; 
the  fupport  D A,  Jig.  6,  with  A Y ; and  the  lever  E C, 
Jig.  6,  with  F E : it  will  then  appear  that  the  two  con- 
firmations are  effentially  the  fame  in  principle,  fuppofing 
the  fixed  centre,  E,  moved  out  beyond  the  line  B B,  as  has 
been  mentioned  above  to  be  practicable. 

The  dimenfions,  given  in  our  table  above,  will  (hew  what 
confiderable  variations  in  the  proportion  of  lengths,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  lever  E F,  2,  may  be 
made  in  practice,  without  fenfibly  impairing  this  admirable 
contrivance  for  producing  a vertical  motion  from  a power 
moving  up  and  down,  in  the  arc  of  a circle  deferibed  by  the 
end  of  the  beam. 

A very  ingenious  parallel  motion  is  reprefented  in  Jig.  5, 
which  converts  the  rectilinear  motion  of  a pifton-rod  at 
once  to  a rotatory  motion  for  a crank  or  axis.  This  con- 
trivance has  been  aferibed  to  an  American,  named  White ; 
and  has  been  adopted  in  fteam-engines  by  Mr.  Murray,  of 
Leeds.  It  is  founded  on  a well-known  property  of  epicy- 
cloidal  curves,  viz.  that  if  within  any  given  fixed  circle 
another  circle  rolls  round,  which  is  juft  half  the  diameter 
of  tire  fixed  circle,  any  point  in  the  circumference  of  the 
rolling  circle  deferibes  a right  line,  which  erodes  the  longer 
circle,  as  a diameter  thereto.  The  mode  of  conftruCtion  is 
eafily  underftood  from  the  figure,  in  which  A B is  a fixed 
circle,  or  hoop  of  caft  iron,  whofe  internal  diameter  is 
equal  to  the  ftroke  of  the  pifton  ; it  is  fupported  externally 
by  ltandards  G and  H,  and  furnilhed  with  fmall  teeth  all 
round  the  interior  part  of  its  circumference  ; C i3  a toothed 
wheel,  whofe  diameter  is  only  half  that  of  the  ring ; the 
axis  of  the  wheel,  which  is  to  have  the  rotatory  motion, 
paffes  through  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and  has  a circular 
iron  plate,  or  wheel  E,  fixed  upon  the  extremity  of  it ; 
from  this  plate,  a pin  or  bolt,  R,  projeCts,  and  is  by  the 
motion  of  the  axis  carried  round  in  a circle,  in  the  manner 
of  a crank.  This  pin  forms  the  centre-pin  of  the  fmall 
wheel  C,  and  therefore  compels  it  to  roll  round  within  the 
great  circle,  and  keep  the  teeth  always  in  contact . The 
upper  extremity  of  the  pifton-rod  is  attached  to  a pin,  F, 
fixed  on  the  circumference  of  the  fmall  wheel,  at  the  point 
where  the  two  wheels  will  be  in  contaft,  when  at  the  lowed 
and  higheft  points  of  the  motion. 

The  pin  F,  at  the  circumference  of  the  fmajl  wheel,  is 
adjuftable  by  a Aider  and  ferew,  fo  as  exaCtly  to  fuit  the 
diameter  of  the  outer  circle ; and  the  pifton-rod,  being  at- 
tached to  it,  is  moved  truly  up  and  down  in  the  fine  I K, 
in  a very  regular  manner,  when  the  axis  of  the  plate,  E,  is 
turned  round ; or  vice  verfa,  if  the  impelling  power  is  ap- 
plied to  the  pifton-rod,  in  which  cafe  a fly-wheel  mull  be 
applied  upon  the  central  axis  to  regulate  the  motion. 

The  extremity  of  the  pilton-rod  will  be  confined  to  move 
in  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  ring,  becaufe  it  is  made  to 
deferibe  an  epicycloid  of  that  kind,  which  is  formed  by  a 
circle  rolling  round  within  the  infide  of  another  circle  of 
double  diameter,  in  which  cafe,  it  is  well  known  the  epicy- 
cloid becomes  a diameter  of  the  larger  circle,  and  the 
fmaller  circle  makes  two  complete  revolutions,  while  it  is  re- 
volving from  any  one  point  of  the  larger  circle  to  the  fame 
point  again. 

In  all  the  motions  we  have  deferibed,  the  converfion  of 
the  reciprocating  motion  to  a rotative,  is  effected  by  means 
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of  a crank,  which  communicates  with  the  beam  by  a con- 
necting rod  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the  beam,  in  the  manner 
of  H K,  jig.  4;  ufually  at  the  end  oppofite  to  the  parallel 
levers.  Some  mechanics  have  fuppofed  it  defirable,  in  a 
parallel  motion,  to  give  the  pifton-rod,  *he  faw,  or  the  like, 
an  uniform  velocity  through  the  whole  of  its  progrefs  ; 
then  to  bring  it  at  once  to  reft  again,  and  to  give  it  in- 
ftantaneoufly  its  intended  velocity  in  the  oppofite  direction, 
and  fo  on.  This  the  crank  will  not  do,  as  its  motion, 
at  the  point  where  the  change  or  reciprocation  of  motion 
takes  place,  is  imperceptible ; they  have  therefore  fought 
other  means. 

One  method  of  producing  this  effeft  is,  to  make  the  pifton- 
rod  confift  of  two  parallel  bars,  having  teeth  in  the  fide,  which 
front  each  other.  Let  a toothed  wheel  be  placed  between 
•them,  having  only  the  half  of  its  circumference  furnifhed  with 
teeth.  It  is  evident,  without  any  further  defeription,  that 
if  this  wheel  be  turned  uniformly  round  its  axis,  the  pifton- 
rod  will  be  moved  uniformly  up  and  down  without  inter- 
miflion.  This  has  often  been  put  in  pra&ice,  and  the  pifton- 
rod  made  to' work  between  grooved  rollers,  but  the  machine 
always  went  by  jolts,  and  feldom  lafted  a few  days.  Un- 
lkilful  mechanics  attributed  this  to  defeats  in  the  execution, 
but  the  fault  is  effential,  and  lies  in  the  principle.  The 
machine  could  not  perform  a iingle  llroke  without  break- 
ing, if  the  firft  mover  did  not  flacken  a little,  or  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  machine  did  not  yield  by  bending,  or 
by  comprefTion,  and  no  ftrength  of  materials  could  with- 
ftand  the  violence  of  the  drains  at  every  reciprocation  of 
the  motion.  This  is  chiefly  experienced  in  great  works, 
which  are  put  in  motion  by  a water-wheel,  or  fome  other 
equal  power,  exerted  on  the  mafs  of  matter  of  which  the 
machine  confifts.  The  water-wheel,  being  of  great  weight, 
moves  with  conliderable  fteadinefs,  or  uniformity;  and  when 
an  additional  rciiftance  is  oppofed  to  it  by  the  beginning  of 
a new  ftroke  of  the  pifton,  its  great  quantity  of  motion  is 
but  little  affe&ed  by  this  addition,  and  it  proceeds  with 
very  little  lofs  of  motion.  The  machine  muft  either  yield  a 
little  by  bending,  and  compreflion,  or  go  to  pieces,  which 
is  the  common  event.  Cranks  are  free  from  this  incon- 
venience, becaufe  they  accelerate  the  pifton  gradually,  and 
bring  it  gradually  to  reft,  while  the  water-wheel  moves 
round  with  almoft  perfect  uniformity.  The  only  inconveni- 
ence attending  this  flow  motion  of  a pifton  at  the  beginning 
of  its  ftroke,  is,  that  the  valves  do  not  ftiut  with  rapidity, 
fo  that  fome  water  gets  back  through  them.  But  when 
they  are  properly  formed  and  loaded,  this  is  but  trifling. 

Parallel  Planet  are  thofe  planes  which  have  all  the 
perpendiculars  drawn  betwixt  them  equal  to  each  other. 
And  it  is  demonftrated,  that  two  right  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  fame  plane  are  parallel  to  each  other;  and  that  if  one  of  two 
parallel  right  lines  be  perpendicular  to  any  plane,  the  other 
will  alfo  be  perpendicular  to  the  fame  plane  ; that  planes,  to 
which  one  and  the  fame  right  line  is  perpendicular,  are  pa- 
rallel to  each  o her  ; that  all  right  lines,  perpendicular  to  one 
of  two  parallel  planes,  are  perpendicular  to  the  other ; that 
right  lines  parallel  to  one  and  the  fame  right  line,  though 
not  in  the  fame' plane  with  it,  are  alfo  parallel  to  each  other ; 
that  if  two  right  lines,  meeting  each  other,  be  refpe&ively 
parallel  to  two  other  right  lines,  alfo  meeting  each  other, 
and  not  being  in  the  fame  plane  with  them,  the  angles  con- 
tained by  thofe  lines  will  be  equal ; that  if  two  right  lines, 
meeting  each  other,  be  refpedtively  parallel  to  two  other 
right  lines,  alfo  meeting  each  other,  and  not  being  in  the 
fame  plane  with  them,  the  planes  extended  by  thofe  lines 
will  be  parallels ; and  that  the  fe&ions,  made  by  a plane 
cutting  two  parallel  plane6,  are  alfo  parallel  the  one  to  the 


other : and  hence  parallel  lines,  terminated  by  the  lamp 
parallel  planes,  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Parallel  Rays,  in  Optics,  are  thofe  which  keep  at  an 
equal  diftance  in  refpeft  to  each  other,  from  the  vifible  ob- 
jeft  to  the  eye,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely  remote 
from  the  object . 

Parallel  Ruler,  called  alfo  Parallelifm,  an  inftrument 
confiding  of  t\Vo  wooden,  braf«,  or  fteel  rulers,  A B and 
CD,  (Plate\.  Geom.  fig.  11.)  equally  broad  every  where, 
and  fo  joined  together  by  the  crofs  blades  E F and  G H,  as 
to  open  to  different  intervals,  and  accede  and  recede,  yet 
ftill  retain  their  parallelifm.  The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is 
obvious ; for  one  of  the  rulers  being  applied  to  R S,  and 
the  other  withdrawn  to  a given  p . int  V ; a right  line  A B, 
drawn  by  its  edge  through  V,  is  a parallel  to  R S : and 
thus,  having  given  only  one  line,  and  eredted  a perpendicular 
upon  it,  we  may  draw  any  number  of  parallel  lines,  or  per- 
pendiculars to  them ; by  only  obferving  to  fet  off  the  exadl 
diftance  of  every  line  with  the  point  of  the  compaffes. 

But  the  beft  parallel  rulers  are  thofe  whofe  bars  crofs  each 
other,  and  turn  on  a joint  at  their  interfe&ion  ; one  end  of 
each  bar  moving  on  a centre,  and  the  other  ends  Aiding  in 
grooves  as  the  rulers  recede.  See  Jig.  12. 

Parallels,  or  Places  of  Arms,  in  a fiege,  are  deep 
trenches  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  wide,  joining  the  feveral  at- 
tacks together ; and  ferving  to  place  the  guard  of  the 
trenches  in,  to  be  at  hand  to  fupport  the  workmen  when 
attacked.  There  are  generally  three  in  an  attack  ; the  firft 
is  about  three  hundred  toifes  from  the  covert-way,  the  fe- 
cond  one  hundred  and  fixty,  aud  the  third  near  or  on  the 
glacis.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  invented  or  ufed  by 
M.  Vauban. 

Thus,  in  Plate  VII.  Fortification,  Jig.  2,  let  A,  B be  the 
baftions  to  be  attacked,  whofe  capitals,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  ravelin  C,  being  indefinitely  produced  towards  the  field, 
fet  off  three  hundred  fathoms  from  the  faliant  angles,  r,  s, 
of  the  covert-way  to  the  points  /,  m ; and  from  the  centre,  0, 
of  the  place,  deferibe  an  arc  of  a circle  through  the  points 
/,  m,  whofe  interfe&ions  with  the  capitals  will  terminate  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  firft  parallel  E,  which  is  terminated  at 
twenty  fathoms  beyond  the  faces  produced  of  the  two  ad- 
jacent ravelins  *,  X,  next  to  the  front  attacked.  Take  In, 
m q,  each  equal  to  one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms,  and  de- 
feribe from  the  centre,  0,  another  part  of  a circle  through 
the  points  n,  q ; and  its  interfedfion  with  thefe  capitals  will 
terminate  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fecond  parallel  F,  which 
extends  only  ten  fathoms  beyond  the  faces  of  the  ravelin- 
c,  X.  Laitly,  draw  lines  through  the  faliant  angles  of  the 
glacis,  and  they  will  give  the  third  parallel  G.  When  this 
is  done,  take  the  points  d,  e,  in  the  capitals  of  the  baftions, 
at  about  eight  hundred  fathoms  from  the  faliant  angles,  r,  /, 
of  the  covert-way,  and  join  them  by  aright  line,  which  will 
exprefs  the  beginnings  of  the  attacks.  From  the  point  f, 
in  de , at  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-fix  fathoms  from  the 
point  e,  draw  a line  f g or  H of  any  length,  as  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  fathoms,  for  the 
firft  approach,  but  fo  as,  when  produced,  to  fall  ten  or 
twelve  fathoms  from  the  fartheft  faliant  angle  of  the  covert 
way  : from  the  point  g draw  g h,  fo  as  to  fall  as  much  from 
the  fartheft  faliant  angle  on  the  other  fide  of  the  place  ; and 
the  point  h is  taken,  fo  as  to  be  nearly  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  capital  re  as  the  point  g ;,  and  from  the  point  h 
draw  the  line  hi,  fo  as  to  fall  again  as  far  from  the  fartheft 
faliant  angle  in  the  firft  fide,  and  that  the  point « be  equally 
as  diftant  from  the  capital  jr.as  the  point  h ; and  thus  con- 
tinue the  approaches  to  the  third  parallel.  The  approaches 
are  traced  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  capital  dr,  and  alfo 
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en  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  C,  from  the  fecond  parallel  to 
the  third ; always  obferving  that  no  part  of  them  is  to  be 
feen  or  enfiladed  from  any  part  of  the  fortification,  nor  to 
defile  too  much,  which  would  occafion  unneceffary  labour. 
As  the  approaches  advance  nearer  the  place,  they  become 
ftiorter,  as  they  make  fmaller  angles  with  each  other.  Be- 
tween the  fecond  and  third  parallels,  at  the  returns  of  the 
approaches,  are  made  places  of  arms,  fuch  as  I,  about  thirty 
or  forty  fathoms  long,  nearly  parallel  to  the  third  parallel, 
which  ferve  to  receive  the  troops  that  are  to  cover  the  work- 
men, till  the  third  parallel  is  quite  finilhed.  When  the 
principal  or  outlines  of  the  trenches  are  thus  traced,  parallels 
are  drawn  to  them  on  the  fide  towards  the  field,  at  twelve 
feet  diftance  in  the  approaches,  fifteen  in  the  firft  and  fecond 
parallels,  and  at  eighteen  in  the  third  ; and  the  intervals  be- 
tween thefe  and  the  former  lines  will  exprefs  the  width 
of  the  trenches.  At  the  ends  of  the  fecond  parallel  are 
made  fquare  redoubts,  as  K,  K,  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
fathoms  on  each  fide,  to  protect  it  more  effectually  from  the 
fallies  of  the  befieged.  The  firft  part,  d e,  of  the  trenches 
is  an  epaulement  of  about  ten  feet  high  to  cover  the  horfe 
defigned  to  guard  the  trenches.  Muller’s  Attack  and  Def. 
of  Fortified  Places,  p.  21,  &c. 

Parallels,  or  Parallel  Circles , in  Geography,  called  alfo 
parallels  of  latitude , and  circles  of  latitude,  are  leffer  circles 
of  the  fphere,  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  weft  to  eaft, 
through  all  the  points  of  the  meridian ; commencing  from 
the  equator,  to  which  they  are  parallel,  and  terminating  with 
the  poles. 

They  are  called  parallels  of  latitude , &c.  becaufe  all 
places  lying  under  the  fame  parallel  have  the  fame  lati- 
tude. 

Parallels  of  Latitude,  in  Aflronomy,  are  leffer  circles  of 
the  fphere  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  imagined  to  pafs  through 
every  degree  and  minute  of  the  colures. 

They  are  reprefented  on  the  globe  by  the  dirifions  of  the 
quadrant  of  altitude,  in  its  motion  round  the  globe,  when 
fcrewed  over  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic. 

Parallels  of  Altitude , or  Almucantars , are  circles  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  imagined  to  pafs  through  every  degree 
and  minute  of  the  meridian  between  the  horizon  and  zenith  ; 
having  their  poles  in  the  zenith. 

On  the  globe  thefe  are  reprefented  by  thedivifions  on  the 
quadrant  of  altitude,  in  its  motion  about  the  body  of  the 
globe,  when  fcrewed  to  the  zenith. 

Parallels  of  Declination,  are  the  fame  with  parallels  of 
latitude  in  geography. 

Parallels,  Anti.  See  Anti-Parallels. 

Parallel  Sphere,  that  fituatiou  of  the  fphere  in  which 
the  equator  coincides  with  the  horizon,  and  the  poles  with 
the  zenith  and  nadir. 

In  this  fphere,  all  the  parallels  of  the  equator  become  pa- 
rallels of  the  horizon  ; confequently  no  ftars  ever  rife  or  fet, 
but  all  turn  round  in  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; and  the 
fun,  when  in  the  equinoctial,  wheels  round  the  horizon  the 
whole  day. 

After  his  rifing  to  the  elevated  pole,  he  never  fets  for  fix 
months  ; and  after  his  entering  again  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
line,  he  never  rifes  for  fix  months  longer. 

This  pofition  of  the  fphere  is  their’s  who  live  under  the 
poles,  if  any  fuch  there  be ; their  fun  being  never  above 
2g-  30'  high. 

Parallel  Sailing,  in  Navigation,  is  the  failing  under  a 
parallel  of  latitude. 

Of  this  there  are  but  three  cafes.  1.  Given  the  depar- 
ture, and  diftance ; required  the  latitude.  The  canon  for 
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which  is,  as  the  difference  of  longitude  is  to  the  radius,  fo  is 
the  diftance  to  the  cofine  of  latitude. 

2.  Given  the  difference  of  longitude  between  two  places 
under  the  fame  parallel ; required  their  diftance.  The 
canon  is,  as  radius  to  difference  of  longitude,  fo  is  cofine  of 
latitudes  to  diftance. 

3.  Given  the  diftance  between  two  places  in  the  fame 
latitude ; required  their  difference  of  longitude.  The 
canon  is,  as  the  cofine  of  latitude  to  diftance,  fo  is  radius 
to  difference  of  longitude.  See  Sailing. 

Parallel  Cut,  in  Inland  Navigation,  is  a counter-drain 
to  carry  off  water,  and  prevent  the  adjoining  lands  from 
being  flooded. 

PARALLELA,  a word  ufed  by  medical  writers  to  ex- 
prefs a fort  of  fcurf  or  leprous  appearance,  affeCting  only 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  it  is  a fymptom  of  the  pox. 

PARALLELEPIPED,  in  Geometry,  one  of  the  re- 
gular bodies,  or  folids,  comprehended  under  fix  paral- 
lelograms, the  oppofite  ones  of  which  are  fimilar,  parallel, 
and  equal ; as  in  Plate  X.  Geometry,  jig.  13. 

A parallelepiped  is  by  fome  defined  an  upright  prifm, 
whofe  bafe  is  a parallelogram,  and  the  planes  of  whofe  fides 
are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  bafe.  A reCtangular 
parallelepiped  is  that  whofe  bounding  planes  are  all  rect- 
angles, and  which  Hand  at  right  angles  one  to  another;  and 
every  reCtangular  parallelepiped  is  faid  to  be  contained 
under  the  planes  that  are  its  length,  breadth,  and  alti- 
tude. 

It  is  demonftrated,  that  if  from  one  of  the  angular  points 
of  any  parallelogram,  a right  line  be  elevated  above  the 
plane  of  the  parallelogram,  fo  as  to  make  any  angles  with 
the  contiguous  fides  of  it,  and  there  be  alfo  drawn,  from 
the  three  remaining  angular  points,  three  other  right  lines 
parallel  and  equal  to  the  former,  and  the  extremes  of  thefe 
lines  be  joined,  the  figure  thus  defcribed  will  be  a paral- 
lelepiped. If  the  angle  of  the  parallelogram  be  right,  and 
the  elevated  line  be  ereCted  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
bafe,  then  will  the  parallelepiped  be  a reCtangular  one. 

Parallelepiped,  Properties  of  the.  All  parallelepipeds, 
prifms,  and  cylinders,  See.  whofe  bafes  and  heights  are 
equal,  are  themfelves  equal. 

Every  upright  prifm  is  equal  to  a reCtangular  paral- 
lelepiped of  equal  bafe  and  altitude. 

A diagonal  plane  divides  the  parallelepiped  into  two  equal 
prifms:  a reCtangular  prifm,  therefore,  is  half  a paral- 
lelepiped upon  the  fame  bafe,  and  of  the  fame  altitude. 

All  parallelepipeds,  prifms,  cylinders,  See.  are  in  a ratio 
compounded  of  their  bafes  and  altitudes : wherefore,  if  their 
bafes  be  equal,  they  are  in  proportion  to  their  altitudes ; 
and  converfely. 

All  parallelepipeds,  cylinders,  cones,  &c.  are  in  a tripli- 
cate ratio  of  the  homologous  fides;  and  alfo  of  their  alti- 
tudes. 

Equal  parallelepipeds,  prifms,  cones,  cylinders.  See.  are 
in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  their  bafes  and  altitudes. 

ReCtangular  parallelepipeds,  contained  under  the  corre- 
fponding  lines  of  three  ranks  of  proportionals,  are  themfelves 
proportionals. 

To  meafure  the  Surface  and  Solidity  of  a Parallepiped. Find 

the  areas  of  the  parallelograms  ILMK,  LMON,  and 
O M K P (fee  Parallelogram)  ; add  thefe  into  one  fum, 
and  multiply  that  fum  by  2 : the  produCt  will  be  the  lurface 
of  the  parallelepiped. 

If,  then,  the  bafe  I L M K be  multiplied  by  the  altitude 
M O,  the  produdt  will  be  the  folidity. 

Suppofe,  v. gr.  LM=  56,  MK=  1J,M0  = I2.  Then 
LIKM  = 36x  15  = 540;  L M O N = 36  x 13  = 432; 
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MOKP=  15  x 12  = 180.  The  fum  of  which  is  = 1152, 
which  multiplied  by  2,  gives  the  fuperficies  equal  to  2304. 
And  540  x 1 2 gives  the  folidity  equal  to  6480.  Or  the  folid 
content  of  a parallelepiped  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  area  of  the  bafe  by  the  altitude  of  the  parallelepiped. 
E.  g.  If  the  two  dimenfions  of  the  bafe  be  16  and  12  inches, 
and  the  height  of  the  folid  10  inches;  then  the  area  of  the 
bafe  being  192,  the  content  of  the  folid  will  be  1920  cubical 
inches. 

The  parallelepiped  with  obiique  angles  is  a figure  very 
common  to  many  kinds  of  (tones,  efpecially  of  the  fofter 
fort.  The  common  cryllallizations  of  grottos  break  natu- 
rally into  fragments  of  this  (hape  ; and  the  ftala&itae  which 
hang  down  from  their  roofs  in  form  of  icicles,  are  originally 
fmall  hollow  pipes  formed  by  the  water  which  continualy 
trickles  down  drop  by  drop  ; and  whofe  outer  furfaces,  fix- 
ing themfelves  by  their  fmall  bafes,  form  by  degrees  a fort 
of  blunted  pyramids,  which  like  fo  many  rays  from  the  axis, 
which  is  the  hollow  pipe,  grow  hollow  at  lall.  This  axis 
feems  to  be  compofed  of  places,  almolt  cylindrical,  laid  one 
over  another;  but,  if  broken,  the  whole  divides  into  frag- 
ments of  a parallelepiped  figure  ; the  blunted  pyramids  that 
are  about  the  axis  divide  themfelves  at  firft  into  other 
blunted  pyramids ; but  afterwards  almoft  all  thefe  fragments 
divide  of  themfelves  into  other  fragments  of  a parallelepiped 
figure,  this  feeming  every  where  the  ultimate  (hape  of  the 
particles. 

In  the  mountain  of  Berege  there  is  found  a vaft  quantity 
of  a(beltos;  the  (lone  upon  which  this  grows,  though  in 
itfelf  of  no  determinate  figure  externally,  always  breaks  into 
regular  parallelepipeds : nor  is  this  peculiar  to  thefe  (tones 
found  naturally  concreted  on  the  furface  or  within  the  bo  wels 
of  the  earth,  but  it  is  alfo  found  in  fuah  as  are  concreted  by 
means  of  art  out  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  originally 
fufpended. 

The  water  of  the  fountain  de  Salut,  near  Bagneres  in 
Gafcony,  when  evaporated  to  a certain  degree,  yields  a 
feum  on  the  furface,  which  alfo  adheres  to  the  fides  of  the 
ve(Tel ; and  this  feum,  examined  by  the  microfcope,  is  found 
to  be  compofed  of  many  regular  parallelepipeds.  If  the  fame 
waters,  and  thofe  of  feveral  other  fprings,  be  evaporated  to 
a drynefs,  there  remains  a white  (hining  powder,  out  of 
which  the  microfcope  can  direct  us  to  feveral  the  like  regular 
figures.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 472.  p.  32. 

PARALLELISM,  the  quality  of  a parallel,  or  that 
which  denominates  it  fuch : or  it  is  that  whereby  two  things, 
v.gr.  lines,  rays,  or  the  like,  become  equidiftant  from  one 
another. 

Thus,  we  fay,  remote  objefts  are  fcarcely  perceptible,  by 
reafon  of  the  parallelifm  of  their  rays. 

Parallelism  of  the  Earth's  Axis,  in  AJlronomy,  or  motion 
of  parallelifm,  is  that  invariable  fituation  of  the  earth’s  axis, 
in  its  progrefs  through  its  orbit,  whereby  it  (till  looks  nearly 
to  the  fame  point  of  the  heavens,  to.  towards  the  pole-ftar ; 
fo  that  if  a line  be  drawn  parallel  to  its  axis,  while  in  any 
one  pofition  ; the  axis,  in  all  other  pofitions  or  parts  of  the 
orbit,  will  always  be  nearly  parallel  to  the  fame  line.  This 
parallelifm  is  the  neceffary  refult  of  the  earth’s  double  mo- 
tion ; the  one  round  the  fun,  the  other  round  its  own  axis. 
Nor  is  there  any  neceflity  to  imagine  a third  motion,  as  fome 
have  done,  to  account  for  this  parallelifm. 

It  is  to  this  parallelifm  that  we  owe  the  viciffitudes  of  fea- 
fons,  and  the  inequality  of  day  and  night. 

Parallelism  of  Rows  of  Trees.  The  eye  placed  at  the 
end  of  an  alley  bounded  by  two  rows  of  trees,  planted  in 
parallel  lines,  never  fees  them  parallel,  but  always  inclining 
t6  each  other,  towards  the  farther  extreme. 


Hence  mathematicians  have  taken  occafion  to  enquire,  in 
what  lines  the  trees  mull  be  difpofed,  to  correct  this  effedt 
of  the  perfpe&ive,  and  make  the  rows  dill  appear  parallel  ? 
To  this  purpofe  parallel  they  muft  not  be,  but  diverging  ; 
but  according  to  what  law  mull  they  diverge?  The  two 
rows,  in  fine,  muft  be  fuch,  as  that  the  unequal  intervals  of 
any  two  oppofite  or  correfponding  trees  may  be  feen  under 
equal  vifual  angles. 

On  this  principle,  F.  Fabry  has  afferted,  without  any 
demonftration  ; and  F.  Tacquet,  after  him,  has  demon- 
ft rated  by  a long  and  intricate  fynthelis  ; that  the  two  rows 
of  trees  muft  be  two  oppofite  femi-hyperbolas. 

M.  Varignon  has  (ince,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  ann.  1717,  found  the  fame  folution  by  an  eafy 
and  fimple  analyfis.  But  he  renders  the  problem  much 
more  general,  and  requires  not  only  that  the  vifual  angles 
be  equal,  but  to  have  them  increafe,  or  decreafe,  in  any 
given  ratio : provided  the  greareft  do  not  exceed  a right 
angle.  The  eye  he  requires  to  be  placed  in  any  point  either 
juft  at  the  beginning  of  the  ranges,  or  beyond,  or  on  this 
fide. 

All  this  laid  down,  lie  fuppofes  the  firft  row  to  be  a right 
line,  and  feeks  what  line  the  other  muft  be,  which  he  calls 
the  curve  of  the  range.  This  he  finds  muft  be  an  hyperbola, 
to  have  the  vifual  angles  equal.  The  ftraight  and  hyper- 
bolical rows  will  be  feen  parallel  to  infinity ; and  if  the 
oppofite  femi-hyperbola  be  added,  we  (hall  have  three 
rows  of  trees  (the  ftraight  one  in  the  middle),  and  all  three 
parallel. 

Nor  is  it  required  this  fecond  hyperbola  be  the  oppofite 
of  the  firft,  i.  e.  of  the  fame  kind,  or  have  the  fame  tranf- 
verfe  axis : it  is  enough,  if  it  have  the  fame  centre,  its  ver- 
tex in  the  fame  right  line,  and  the  fame  conjugate  axis. 
Thus  the  two  hyperbolas  may  be  of  all  the  different  kinds 
pofBble  ; yet  all  have  the  fame  effeft. 

Again,  the  ftraight  row  being  laid  down  as  before  ; if  it 
be  required  to  have  the  trees  appear  under  deceafing  angles, 
M.  Varignon  (hews,  that  if  the  decreafe  be  a certain  ratio, 
which  he  determines ; the  other  line  muft  be  a parallel 
ftraight  line. 

But  he  gees  yet  farther,  and  fnpoofing  the  firft  row  any 
curve  whatever,  he  feeks  for  another  that  (hall  make  the 
rows  have  any  effedl  defired,  e.  be  feen  under  any  angles 
equal,  increafing,  or  decreafing. 

Notwithftanding  the  ingenuity  of  this  fpecnlation,  it  has 
been  fatisfa&orily  demonftrated  by  M.  D’Alembert,  and 
M.  Bouguer,  that  in  order  to  produce  the  effeft  propofed, 
the  trees  are  to  be  ranged  merely  in  two  diverging  right 
lines.  Encyclopedic. 

Parallelism,  in  Hebrew  Poetry,  is  a terfti  ufed  by  bifhop 
Lowth  for  expreffing  the  correfpondence  of  one  verfe,  or 
line,  with  another.  When  a propefi  ion  is  delivered,  and  a 
fecond  is  fubjoined  to  it,  or  drawn  under  it,  equivalent,  or 
contrafted  with  it  in  fenfe,  or  fimilar  to  it  in  the  form  ot 
grammatical  conftruftion  ; thefe  the  learned  prelate  calls 
parallel  lines  ; and  the  words,  or  phrafes,  anfwering  one  to 
another  in  the  correfponding  lines,  are  denominated  parallel 
terms.  Parallel  lines,  he  fays,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
forts  ; parallels  fynonymous,  parallels  antithetic,  and  paral- 
lels fynthetic.  Of  thefe  the  author  has  given  a variety  of 
examples,  exhibiting  their  various  forms,  from  the  books  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  to  be  poetical ; the  correlpondent 
examples  from  the  prophet  Ifaiah  ; and  fometimes  alfo  from 
the  other  prophets  ; in  order  to  {hew,  that  the  form  and 
charafter  of  the  compofition'  are  in  all  the  fame.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  feveral  forts  cf  parallels  are  perpetually 
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mixed  with  one  another ; and  that  this  mixture  gives  a 
variety  and  beauty  to  the  compofition. 

Parallel  lines  fynonymous  are  thofe  which  correfpond  one 
to  another  by  exprefling  the  fame  fenfe  in  different,  but 
equivalent  terms ; when  a propofition  is  delivered,  and  is 
immediately  repeated,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  the  expreflion 
being  varied,  but  the  fenfe  entirely  or  nearly  the  fame. 
Examples  occur  in  the  following  paffages:  viz.  Pf.  xxi.  x,  a. 
Prov.  i.  24 — 32.  Ifaiah,  lv.  6,  7.  If.  liv.  4.  If.  li.  7,  8. 
Joel,  xi.  7.  Pf  cxii.  1.  If.  xlvi.  3.  Prov.  iii.  9.  If.  lv.  3. 
In  the  foregoing  examples  there  are  different  degrees  of 
fynonymous  parallelifm.  The  parallel  lines  fometimes  con- 
fid  of  three  or  more  fynonymous  terms  ; fometimes  of  two, 
which  is  generally  the  cafe,  when  the  verb,  or  the  nomina- 
tive cafe  of  the  firft  fentence,  is  to  be  carried  on  to  the 
fecond,  or  underdood  there ; fometimes  of  one  only,  as  in 
the  four  lad  examples.  Among  the  foregoing  there  are  a 
few  indances,  in  which  the  lines  confid  of  double  numbers, 
or  two  propofitions.  The  author  has  fubjoined  one  or  two 
more  of  thefe,  very  perfeft  in  their  kind,  occurring  in 
Pf.  cxliv.  5,  6.  If.  lxv.  21,  22. 

Parallels  are  alfo  fometimes  formed  by  a repetition  of 
part  of  the  fird  fentence;  as  in  Pf.  lxxvii.  1.  11.  16. 
If.  xxvi.  3,  6.  Hofea,  vi.  4. 

Sometimes  in  the  latter  line  a part  is  to  be  fupplied  from 
the  former  to  complete  the  fentence;  as  in  2 Sam.  xxii.  41. 
Job,  xxvi.  3.  If.  xli.  28. 

There  are  aifo  parallel  triplets ; when  three  lines  corre- 
fpond together,  and  form  a kind  of  danza,  of  which,  however, 
only  two  commonly  arc  fynonymous:  Pf.  cxii.  10.  Job,  iii. 
4.  6.9.  If.  ix.  20.  Joel,  iii.  13.  There  are  likewife  parallels 
confiding  of  four  lines ; two  didichs  being  fo  conne&ed  to- 
gether, by  the  fenfe  and  the  condruftion,  as  to  make  one 
danza.  Such  is  the  form  of  the  xxxviith  Pfalin.  See  parti- 
cularly Pf.  xxxvii.  1,  2.  If.  i.  3.  If.  xlix.  4.  Amos,  i.  2. 

Some  periods  may  be  confidered  as  making  danzas  of  five 
line?,  in  which  the  odd  line,  or  number,  either  comes  in 
between  two  didichs,  or  after  two  didichs  making  a full 
clofe : as  in  Job,  viii.  5,  6.  If.  xlvi.  7.  Hof.  xiv.  9. 
Joel.  iii.  x6.  If.  xliv.  26.  In  danzas  of  four  lines  fome- 
times the  parallel  lines  anfwer  to  one  another  alternately  ; 
the  fird  to  the  third,  and  the  fecond  to  the  fourth ; as  in 
Pf.  ciii.  11,  12.  If.  xxx.  16.  If.  1.  ie. 

The  fecond  parallels  are  the  antithetic ; when  two  lines 
correfpond  with  one  another  by  an  oppofition  of  terms  and 
fentiments ; when  the  fecond  is  contraded  with  the  fird, 
fometimes  in  expreflions,  fometimes  in  fenfe  only.  Accord- 
ingly the  degrees  of  antithefis  are  various,  examples  of 
which  occur  in  Prov.  x.  1.  Prov  x.  7.  Prov.  xi.  24. 
Prov.  xxix.  26.  Prov.  xvi.  33.  See  alfo  Pf.  xx.  7,  8. 
Pf.  xxx.  3.  Pf.  xxxvii.  10,  li.  If.  liv.  10.  If.  ix.  10. 

The  third  fort  of  parallels  comprehends  thofe,  which  are 
called  fynthetic,  or  condrudtive  ; where  the  parallelifm  con- 
fids  only  in  the  fimilar  form  of  conflruttion  ; in  which  word 
does  not  anfwer  to  word,  and  fentence  to  fentence,  as  equi- 
valent or  oppofite ; but  there  is  acorrefpondence  and  equality 
between  different  propofitions,  in  refpeft  of  the  fliape  and  turn 
of  the  whole  fentence,  and  of  the  condru&ive  parts  ; fuch 
as  noun  anfwering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb,  number  to  number, 
negative  to  negative,  interrogative  to  interrogative.  See 
Pf.  cxlviii.  7 — 13.  Job,  xii.  13 — 16.  If.  Ivin.  5 — 8.  The 
following  paffages  are  conllrudtively  parallel,  viz.  Pf.  cxxxv. 

6,  7.  If.  1.  3,  6.  Micah,  vi.  13.  See  alfo  Prov.  xxx. 
Prov.  vi.  16 — 19.  Eccl.  xi.  2.  If.  li.  19.  Cantic.  i.  3. 
If.  xv.  3. 

Of  the  three  different  forts  of  parallels,  above-enume- 
rated, every  one  has  its  peculiar  chara&er  and  proper  effeft  t- 


and  therefore  they  are  differently  employed  on  different  oc- 
cafions  ; and  that  fort  of  parallelifm  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of, 
which  is  bed  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fubje£l  and  of 
the  poem.  Synonymous  parallels  have  the  appearance  of 
art  and  concinnity,  and'  a dudied  elegance  ; they  prevail 
chiefly  in  fhorter  poems ; in  many  of  the  pfalms  ; in  Ba- 
laam's prophecies ; frequently  in  thofe  of  Ifaiah,  which  are 
mod  of  them  didind  poems  of  no  great  length.  The  an- 
tithetic parallelifm  gives  an  acutenefs  and  force  to  adages  and 
moral  fentences  ; and  therefore  abounds  in  Solomon’s  pro- 
verbs, and  elfewhere  is  not  often  to  be  met  with.  The  poem 
of  Job,  being  or.  a large  plan,  and  in  a high  tragic  dyle,  though 
very  exad  in  the  divifion  of  the  lines,  and  in  the  parallelifm, 
and  affording  many  fine  examples  of  the  fynonymous  kind, 
yet  confids  chiefly  of  the  condrudive.  A happy  mixture 
of  the  feveral  forts  gives  an  agreeable  variety  ; and  they 
ferve  mutually  to  recommend  and  fet  off  one  another. 
Lowth’s  Preliminary  Differtation  to  his  “ New  Tranflation 
of  Ifaiah.” 

PARALLELOGRAM,  in  Geometry , a quadrilateral 
right-lined  figure,  whofe  oppofite  fides  are  parallel,  and 
equal  to  each  other. 

A parallelogram  is  generated  by  the  equable  motion  of  a 
right  line  always  parallel  to  itfelf. 

When  the  parallelogram  has  all  its  four  angles  right,  and 
only  its  oppofite  fides  equal,  it  is  called  a redangle , or  an 
oblong. 

When  the  angles  are  all  right,  and  the  fides  are  all  equal, 
it  is  called  a fquare,  which  fome  make  a fpecies  of  parallelo- 
gram, others  not. 

If  all  the  fides  are  equal,  and  the  angles  unequal,  it  is 
called  a rhombus,  or  lozenge. 

If  both  the  fides  and  angles  be  unequal,  it  is  called  a rhom- 
boides. 

Every  other  quadrilateral  whofe  oppofite  fides  are  neither 
parallel  nor  equal,  is  called  a trapezium.  See  each  of  thefe, 
under  their  refpedive  names. 

Parallelogram,  Properties  df  the.  In  every  parallelo- 
gram, what  kind  foever  it  be  of,  e.  gr.  A B C D,  Plate  X. 
Geometry,  jig.  14.  a diagonal  DA  divides  it  into  two  equal 
parts ; the  angles  diagonally  oppofite  B,  C,  and  A,  D,  are 
equal  ; the  oppofite  angles  of  the  faihe  fide,  C,  D,  and 
A,  B,  &c.  are,  together,  equal  to  two  right  angles ; and 
each  two  fides  together  are  greater  than  the  diagonal. 
Every  quadrilateral  whofe  oppolite  fides  are  equal,  is  a paral- 
lelogram. 

Two  parallelograms  A B C D,  and  E C D F,  on  the 
fame,  or  on  an  equal  bafe  C D,  and  of  the  fame  height 
AC,  or  between  the  fame  parallels  A F,  CD,  are  equal. 
And  hence  two  triangles  CDA,  and  C D F,  on  the  fame 
bafe,  and  of  the  fame  height,  are  alfo  equal ; and  all  paral- 
lelograms or  triangles  whatever,  whofe  bafes  and  altitudes 
are  equal  among  themfelves. 

Hence,  alfo,  every  triangle  C F D is  half  a parallelogram 
A C D B upon  the  fame,  or  an  equal  bafe  C D,  and  of 
the  fame  altitude,  or  between  the  fame  parallels.  Hence 
alfo  a triangle  is  equal  to  a parallelogram,  having  the  fame 
bafe,  and  half  the  altitude,  or  half  the  bafe,  and  the  fame 
altitude. 

Parallelograms,  therefore,  are  in  a given  ratio,  compound- 
ed of  their  bales  and  altitudes.  If  then  the  altitudes  be 
equal,  they  are  as  the  bafes  ; and  converfely. 

In  fimilar  parallelograms  and  triangles,  the  altitudes  are 
proportional  to  the  homologous  fides  ; and  the  bafes  are  cut 
proportionably  thereby.  Hence,  fimilar  parallelograms  and 
triangles  are  in  a duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous  fides, 
alfo  of  their  altitudes,  and  the  fegments  of  their  bafes ; they 
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arc,  therefore,  as  the  fquares  of  the  fides,  altitudes,  and  being  placed  in  the  lowed  horizontal  range  of  cells,  and  the 
homologous  fegments  of  thebafes.  powers  of  a1,  or  x°  = l,  x,  xx,  x',  &c.  in  the  vertical  co- 

in every  parallelogram,  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  lumn  to  the  left,  or  vice  verfd  ; fo  that  thefe  power*  and 
two  diagonals  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  four  their  produfts  will  Hand  as  in  Plate  XVII. 


fides : and  the  two  diagonals  bifeft  each  other.  For  the  Thus,  when  any  literal  equation  is  propc 
triangles  A E B,  D E C,  {Jig.  15.)  being  equi-angular,  on  of  the  parallelograms  or  cells  as  correfpond  to  all  its  terms ; 
account  of  the  equal  vertical  and  alternate  angles,  and  having  and  let  a ruler  be  applied  to  two,  or  perhaps  more  of  the 
one  fide  A B = one  fide  D C,  will  have  A E = C E,  and  parallelograms  fo  marked,  of  which  let  one  be  the  lowed  in 
B E = D E.  Moreover,  becaufe  the  double  of  the  fquare  the  left-hand  column  at  A B,  the  other  touching  the  ruler 
of  a line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  middle  of  the  bafe  of  towards  the  right  hand  ; and  let  all  the  red  not  touching  the 
any  triangle,  together  with  double  of  the  fquare  of  the  ruler  lie  above  it.  Then  feled  thofe  terms  of  the  equation 
femi-bafe,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  both  the  fides  taken  to-  which  are  reprefented  by  the  parallelograms  that  touch  the 
gether,  2 AE!  + 2 E Dl  = A D!  + C D!,  and  by  ruler,  and  from  them  find  the  quantity  to  be  put  in  the 
doubling  thefe,  we  fhall  have,  becaufe  four  times  the  fquare  quotient. 

on  half  aline  is  equal  to  the  fquare  on  the  whoie  line  (fee  This  is  fir  I faac  Newton's  famous  rule,- of  the  application 

Square),  4AE1  (AC)  4-  4 ED1  (D  B’)  = A D!  + of  which  he  has  left  us  fome  examples  in  his  Method  of 
BCl  + CD:  r A B1.  Fluxions  and  Infinite  Series,  p.  9 and  10,  but  without  de- 

This  propofition,  M.  de  Lagny  takes  to  be  one  of  the  mondration  ; which  has  been  fince  fuppiied  by  others.  See 
mod  important  in  all  geometry  ; he  even  ranks  it  with  the  Mr.  Colfon’s  Comment  on  that  treatife,  p.  192,  feq.  Mac- 
celebrated  forty-feventh  of  Euclid,  and  with  that  of  the  laurin’s  Algebra,  p.  251,  feq.  and  particularly  Monf.  Cra- 
fimilitude  of  triangles;  and  adds,  that  the  whole  fird  book  mer’s  Analyf.  des  Lignes  Courbes,  chap.  vii.  p.  148,  feq. 
of  Euclid  is  only  a particular  cafe  of  it.  For  if  the  paral-  This  learned  author  obferves,  that  this  invention,  which 
lelogram  be  re&angular,  it  follows,  that  the  two  diagonals  is  the  true  foundation  of  the  method  of  feries,  was  but  im- 
are  equal;  and,  of  confequence,  the  fquare  of  a diagonal,  perfeftly  underdood,  and -not  valued  as  it  deferved  for  a long 
or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  fquare  of  the  hypo-  time.  He  thinks  it  more  convenient  in  pra&ice  to  ufe  the 
thenufe  of  a right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  analytic  triangle  of  the  abbe  de  Gua,  which  takes  in  no 
fides.  more  than  the  diagonal  cells  lying  between  A and  C,  and 

If  the  parallelogram  be  not  re&angular,  and  of  confe-  thofe  which  lie  between  them  and  B. 
quence,  the  two  diagonals  be  not  equal,  which  is  the  mod  Parallelogram,  or  Paral/elifm,  alfo  denotes  a machine 
general  cafe,  the  propofition  becomes  of  vad  extent ; it  may  ufed  for  the  ready  and  exaft  reduction  or  copying  of  de- 
lerve,  for  indance,  in  the  whole  theory  of  compound  mo-  figns,  fchemes,  prints,  &c.  in  any  proportion  ; w hich  is 
tions,  &c.  done  hereby  without  any  knowledge  or  habit  of  defigning  ; 

There  are  three  ways  of  demondrating  this  propofition  ; which  fee. 
the  fird  by  trigonometry,  which  requires  twenty-one  ope-  The  parallelogram  is  alfo  called  pentagraph.  See  its 
rations ; the  fecond  geometrical  and  analytical,  which  re-  defeription  and  ufe  under  Pentagraph. 
quires  fifteen.  M.  de  Lagny  gives  a more  concife  one,  in  Parallelogram  of  the  Hyperbola , in  Geometry,  is  ufed 
the  Memoires  de  l’Acad.  which  only  requires  feven.  for  the  parallelogram  formed  by  the  two  afymptotes  of  an 

To  fnd  the  area  of  the  right-angled  parallelogram  A B C D,  hyperbola,  and  the  parallels  to  them,  drawn  from  any  point 
{jig.  14.)  Find  the  length  of  the  fides  AB  and  AC;  of  the  curve.  A parallelogram  thus  formed  is  of  an  inva- 
roultiply  A B into  A C,  the  produft  will  be  the  area  of  riable  magnitude  in  the  fame  hyperbola  ; and  the  reftangle 
the  parallelogram.  Suppofe,  e.  gr.  A B to  be  345  ; A C of  its  fides  is  equal  to  the  power  of  the  hyperbola.  L’H6- 
123  ; the  area  will  be  42435.  pital,  Seft.  Coniq.  Art.  99 — 101.  See  Power. 

Hence,  1.  Reftangles  are  in  a ratio  compounded  of  their  This  parallelogram  is  the  modulus  of  the  logarithmic 
fades  A B and  A C.  2.  If,  therefore,  there  be  three  lines  fyftem  ; and  if  we  take  it  as  unity,  the  hyperbolic  feftors 
continually  proportional ; the  fquare  of  the  middle  one  is  and  fegments  will  correfpond  to  Napier’s,  or  the  natural 
equal  to  the  reftamgle  of  the  two  extremes  : and  if  there  be  logarithms.  If  the  parallelogram  be  taken  = 0.43429,  &c. 
four  proportional  lines,  the  re&angle  under  the  two  extremes  thefe  feftors  and  fegments  will  reprefent  Briggs’s  loga- 
is  equal  to  that  under  the  two  middle  terms.  rithms.  See  Logarithm. 

Other  parallelograms,  not  re&angular,  have  their  areas  Huygens  has  made  ufe  of  this  term,  De  Cauf.  Gravitat. 
found  by  refolving  them,  by  diagonals,  into  two  triangles,  in  fin.  See  Locarithmic  Curve. 

and  adding  the  areas  of  the  feparate  triangles  into  one  fum  ; Parallelogram  Protra8or,  a mathematical  inftrument, 
or  by  multiplying  their  bafes  into  their  altitudes.  confiding  of  a femicircle  of  brafs,  with  four  rulers  in  form 

Parallelogram,  Complement  of  a.  See  Complement,  of  a parallelogram,  made  to  move  to  any  angle : one  of 
Parallelogram,  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a.  See  Center  thefe  rulers  is  an  index,  which  fhews  on  the  femicircle  the 
of  Gravity,  and  Centrobaryc  Method.  quantity  of  any  inward  or  outward  angle. 

Parallelogram,  Newtonian  or  Analytic,  in  Algebra,  an  PARALLELOPIPEDIA,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the 
appellation  ufed  for  an  invention  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  find  name  of  a genus  of  fpars,  thus  called,  becaufe  regularly  of 
the  fird  term  of  an  infinite  converging  feries.  a parallelopiped  or  parallelepiped  form. 

This  is  fometimes  called  the  method  of  the  parallelogram  They  are  pellucid  crydallme  fpars,  externally  of  a deter- 
and  ruler  ; becaufe  a ruler  or  right  line  is  alfo  ufed  in  it.  minate  and  regular  figure,  always  found  loofe,  detached,  and 
This  analytic  parallelogram  is  formed  by  dividing  any  feparate  from  all  other  bodies,  and  in  form  an  oblique  pa- 
paralklogram  into  equal  fquares  or  parallelograms,  bylines  rallelepiped,  with  fix  parallelogram  fides  and  eight  folid 
drawn  horizontally  and  perpendicularly  through  the  equal  angles,  eafily  fiflile,  either  in  an  horizontal  or  perpendicular 
(fivifions  of  the  fides  of  the  parallelogram.  The  cells,  thus  direftion,  being  compofed  of  numbers  of  thin  plates,  and 
formed,  are  filled  with  the  dimenfions  of  the  quantities  .rand  thofe  of  very  elegantly  and  regularly  arranged  bodies,  each 
jr,  and  their  produfts.  of  the  fame  form  with  the  whole  mafs,  except  that  they  are 

The  powers,  jr°  = i>  y,  y%  j\  J*,  &c.  of  y,  for  inftance  thinner  in  proportion  to  their  horizontal  planes  ; and  natu- 
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rally  fall  into  thefe  and  no  other  figures,  on  being  broken 
with  a flight  blow. 

Of  this  genus  Hill  has  enumerated  four  known  fpecies. 
i.  The  hard,  pellucid,  and  colourlefs  one,  called  the  ifland 
eryftal  of  authors.  (See  IJland  Crystal.)  2.  A dull  and 
whitilh  kind,  found  in  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
particularly  in  the  Derbylhire  and  Yorklhire  lead-mines,  and 
about  Scarborough.  This  has  the  fame  property  with  the 
former,  of  giving  a double  refraftion  ; but  it  is  io  dull  and 
opaque,  that  it  does  not  (hew  it  fo  elegantly.  3.  A foft, 
whitifh,  and  very  bright  one,  found  principally  in  the  lead- 
mines  of  Yorkfhire,  and  about  the  fea-lhores  of  that  county. 
And,  4.  A dull,  hard,  and  pale  brown  one  : this  is  found  in 
the  lead-mines  of  the  fame  county,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Ire- 
land. All  thefe  fpecies  have  the  fame  power  of  double  re- 
fraftion with  the  firft,  but  are  too  opaque  to  fhew  it  fo  beau- 
tifully, and  often  have  not  tranfparence  enough  to  make  it  at 
all  diftinguifhable. 

PARALLELOPLEURON,  a term  ufed  by  fome 
writers  for  an  imperfeft  parallelogram,  or  a kind  of  trapezium, 
having  unequal  angles  and  fides,  but  which  obferve  a certain 
regularity  and  proportion. 

PARALOGISM,  oy*©',  in  Logic,  a falfe  rea- 

foning,  or  a fault  committed  in  demonftration,  when  a con- 
fequence  is  drawn  from  principles  that  are  falfe,  or,  though 
true,  are  not  proved  ; or  when  a propofition  is  palled  over, 
which  Ihould  have  been  proved  by  the  way. 

A paralogifm  differs  from  a fophifm  in  this,  that  the  fo- 
phifm  is  committed  out  of  defign  and  fubtlety  ; and  paralo- 
gifm out  of  miltake,  and  for  want  of  fufficient  light  and  ap- 
plication. 

Yet  Meffieurs  du  Port  Royal  do  not  feem  to  make  any 
difference  between  them. 

PARALOPHIA,  a word  ufed  by  Keil,  and  fome  other 
anatomical  writers,  to  exprefs  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of 
the  neck. 

PARALOURGES,  ■srapaXovpUi,  among  the  ancients,  a 
kind  of  garment,  with  a purple  clavus  on  each  fide.  See 
Clavus. 

PARALYSIS,  in  Botany.  See  Primrose. 

Paralysis,  in  Medicine.  See  Palsy. 

PARALYTIC,  a perfon  afflifted  with  the  paralyfis,  or 
palfy. 

PARAMARIBO,  or  Paramairamba,  in  Geography , 
a confiderable  town  of  South  America,  and  capital  of  Su- 
rinam, or  Dutch  Guiana,  occupying  a pleafant  gravelly 
fituation,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Surinam,  which  is  here 
about  a mile  in  breadth.  The  number  of  houfes,  chiefly 
conftrufted  of  timber,  is  about  1400,  and  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  about  5000  ; the  town  contains  two  churches,  and 
two  Jewilh  fynagogues  : the  ftreets  are  all  perfeftly  ftraight, 
and  lined  with  trees,  fuch  as  oranges,  lemons,  (haddocks, 
and  tamarinds.  It  is  about  18  miles  from  the  fea,  and  has 
a good  harbour.  N.  lat.  50  48  . W.  long.  550  i 1'. 

PARAMBAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 17 
miles  E.  of  Bahar. 

PARAMECIUM,  in  Vermeology , a genus  of  worms  of 
the  order  Infuforia,  of  which  the  generic  charafter  is  this  ; an 
invifible,  fimple,  pellucid,  flattened  worm.  There  are  feven 
fpecies  mentioned  by  Gmelin,  which  are  as  follow  : 

Species. 

* Aurelia.  This  is  compreffed,  longitudinally  plaited 
towards  the  fore  part,  behind  it  is  acute.  This,  fays  Mr. 
Adams,  is  rather  a large  animalculum,  four  times  longer 
than  it  is  broad  ; the  fore  part  is  obtufe,  tranfparent,  and 
apparently  without  inte Hines  ; the  hind  part  is  filled  with 


molecules  of  various  fizes  ; the  fold  that  goes  from  the  mid- 
dle to  the  apex  is  a ftriking  charafteriftic  of  the  fpecies, 
forming  a kind  of  triangular  aperture,  and  giving  it  fome- 
what  the  appearance  of  a gimblet.  Its  motion  is  reftilinear, 
reeling,  or  daggering,  and  generally  vehement.  This  fpe- 
cies is  frequently  found  in  ditch-water,  and  in  infufions,  co- 
hering lengthwife  ; the  lateral  edges  of  both  bodies  appear 
bright.  They  may  fometimes  be  feen  lying  on  one  another 
alternately,  at  others  adhering  by  the  middle.  They  will 
live  many  months  in  the  fame  water,  without  its  being  re- 
newed. They  are  to  be  found  in  the  month  of  June,  in 
ditches  where  there  is  plenty  of  duck-weed. 

* Chrysalis.  This  is  cylindrical,  longitudinally  plaited 
on  the  fore  part,  and  obtufe  behind.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
fait  water,  is  very  like  the  lalt,  but  is  more  obtufe  behind. 
The  margins  are  filled  with  black  globules. 

* Oviferum.  Depreffed,  with  large  oval  molecules 
within  : the  body  is  oval,  pellucid,  with  black  grains  to- 
wards one  end. 

Marginatum.  This  is  depreffed,  is  grey,  and  has  a 
double  margin.  It  is,  fays  Mr.  Adams,  one  of  the  larged 
of  the  genus,  flat,  elliptical,  and  every  part  filled  with 
molecules,  except  in  the  lower  end,  where  there  is  a pellu- 
cid veficle.  This  animalculum  is  furrounded  by  a broad  dou- 
ble margin,  and  at  the  moment  of  its  expiring,  a bright  fpi- 
ral  intedine  is  obfervable. 

Caudatum.  This  fpecies  is  pointed  at  both  ends,  the 
middle  is  the  broader,  and  filled  with  molecules.  It  is  found 
in  waters  among  duck-weed  ; its  motion  is  very  flow. 

Anceps.  The  tail  of  this  fpecies  is  two-edged,  and  the 
head  is  obtufe.  The  motion  of  this  animalculum  is  very 
flow  ; it  is  found  in  the  water,  in  which  the  plant  hydro- 
charis  is  produced. 

Acutum.  Tail  two-edged,  head  acute;  inhabits  flag- 
nant  water  ; is  flowln  its  motions,  continually  agitating  its 
tail. 

Versutum.  This  fpecies,  mentioned  by  Adams,  is  cylin- 
drical, the  lower  part  thick,  and  both  ends  very  obtufe.  It  has 
an  oblong  green  gelatinous  body,  filled  with  molecules  ; the 
lower  part  is  thick,  the  fore  part  is  fmaller,  both  ends  are 
obtufe,  and  they  may  be  feen  to  propagate  by  divifion.  It 
is  found  in  ditches. 

PARAMESE,  ■zjxpa^icrri,  in  the  Ancient  Mujtc,  the 
ninth  chord  or  found  in  the  diagramma,  or  fcale  of  mufic. 

The  word  is  Greek,  and  fignifiesyW/a  medium,  next  to  the 
middle  ; its  fituation  in  the  firft.  ftate  of  the  fcale,  being  next 
the  mefe,  or  middle  chord. 

It  was  the  note  above  the  mefe,  which  anfwers  to  a-la-mi- 
re  of  Guido’s  fcale.  Hence,  as  the  paramefe  was  the  firft 
of  the  diazeugmenon  tetrachord,  it  will  be  equivalent  to 
Guido’s  highell  ^ mi.  Se  Diagram. 

PARAMESOS,  a word  ufed  by  fome  to  exprefs  the 
ring-finger,  that  next  the  little  one. 

PARAMESWARA,  in  Mythology,  a name  given  to 
the  Hindoo  deity  Siva  by  his  feftaries.  Hindoos  of  fome 
fefts  give  this  name  exclufively  to  Brahm,  the  fupreme  ruler  : 
others  apply  it  to  the  deity  whom  they  more  particularly  wor- 
Ihip.  In  one  of  the  Puranas,  Laklhmi  is  invoked  under  the 
name  of  Paramaifwarya-rupini,  meaning  with  the  counte- 
nance of  Paramefwara  ; but  in  ftriftnefs  it  feems  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  fupreme  ruler,  as  noticed  under  the  article 
Maya. 

PARAMETER,  in  Geometry , a conftant  right  line  in 
each  of  the  three  conic  feftions  ; called  alfo  latus  return.  In 
the  parabola  the  re  ft  angle  of  the  parameter,  and  an  ab- 
feiffa,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  correfpondent  femi-ordi- 
nate.  See  Parabola. 
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In  an  ellipfis  and  hyperbola,  the  parameter  is  a third  pro- 
portional to  a conjugate,  and  tranfverfe  axis.  See  Ellip- 
sis and  Hyperbola 

PARAMO,  Luiz  de,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Borox, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Toledo,  archdeacon  and  canon  of  Leon, 
and  afterwards  inquifitor  in  Sicily,  is  author  of  a moll  ex- 
traordinary work,  entitled  “ De  Origineet  Progreflu  Officii 
San&se  Inquifitionis,  ejufque  Dignitate  et  Utilitate,’’  which 
was  undertaken  under  the  patronage  of  D.  Gafpar  de  Qui- 
roga,  then  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  and  inquifitor-general, 
and  which  was  pronounced  by  Nicholas  Antonio,  to  be  a 
work  full  of  various  learning.  It  was  printed  in  folio  at  Ma- 
drid in  159S,  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp,  in  1614,  and  a 
copy  of  the  firft  edition  is  in  Dr.  Williams’  library  in  Red- 
crofs-ftreet,  London.  Mr.  Southey,  in  the  General  Bio- 
graphy, has  given  an  analyfis  of  this  book,  from  whofe  ac- 
count we  (hall  give  a fhort  extraft,  to  (hew  the  inquifitor’s 
mode  of  reafoning. 

Paramo  begins  by  proving  God  to  have  been  the  firft  in- 
quifitor, wh®  convi&s  Adam  and  Eve  of  herefy,  infidelity, 
apoftacy,  and  blafphemy.  God  cited  Adam,  otherwife  the 
procefs  would  have  been  null.  On  Adam’s  appearance,  he 
made  inquifition  into  the  crime.  The  man  accufed  his  wife, 
and  then  the  judge  queftioned  her  : he  did  not  examine  the 
ferpent,  becaufe  of  his  obftinacy.  The  examinations  were 
fecret  and  feparate,  that  there  might  be  no  collufive  lying. 
He  calls  no  witnefles,  and  affirms  that  confcience  and  con- 
ieffion  are  as  a thoufand  witnefles,  and  fave  the  judge  all  the 
trouble,  except  that  of  condemning.  The  whole,  he  fays, 
was  done  fecretly,  that  it  might  be  a precedent  for  the  holy 
office  ; and  fo  ciofely  does  this  holy  office  obfervc  the  prece- 
dent, that  they  make  the  drefs  of  penitent  offenders  after  the 
verypatternof  the  clothes  which  God  made  for  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  confifcate  all  the  property  of  a heretic,  becaufe  Adam 
and  Eve  were  turned  out  of  paradife.  The  author  then 
goes  on  to  (hew  that  Abraham  was  an  inquifitor,  fo  were 
David  and  Solomon,  Chrift,  and  a multitude  of  others,  but 
our  readers  will  eafily  believe,  after  the  fpecimen  we  have 
given,  he  can  prove  any  thing.  It  had  been  well  had  Pa- 
ramo flopped  here,  but  he  was  one  of  the  mod  favage  prac- 
tical inquifitors  that  ever  exifted.  In  proof  of  this  it  is 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that,  he  himfelf  fays,  in  the  Courfe 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  inquifition  had  burnt 
thirty-thoufand  witches,  and  he  claims  great  part  of  the 
merit  for  himfelf,  faying  he  had  punifhed  very  many  of  them. 
We  cannot  help  faying,  that  unlefs  the  Britilh  government  in- 
fill upon  the  abolition,  not  only  of  the  exifting  inquifition 
in  Spain,  but  alfo  of  the  laws  (which  we  know  on  good  au- 
thority dill  remain)  which  fandlion  fo  favage  a court,  they  can- 
not with  any  degree  of  propriety  be  faid  to  be  contending 
for  the  liberties  of  mankind.  We  hope  the  noble  marquis, 
the  hero  of  the  times,  will  immortalize  his  name  by  deftroy- 
ing  every  veftige  of  it. 

PARAMO  RES,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  thecoaft  of  Virginia.  N.lat.  37°36'.  W.  long. 
75°  44'- 

PARAMOUNT,  in  our  Law,  fignifies  the  fupreme 
lord  of  the  fee. 

There  may  be  a tenant  to  a lord,  who  holdeth  himfelf  of 
another  lord ; in  refpedl  whereof  the  former  lord  is  called 
lord  mefne  (fee  Mesne),  and  the  latter  lord  paramount. 

All  honours,  which  have  manors  under  them,  have  the 
lord  paramount. 

But  even  the  term  lord  paramount  is  only  comparative  ; 
for  as  one  man  may  be  great,  compared  to  a lefs  ; and  little, 
being  compared  with  a greater ; fo  none  truly  feems  to  be 


lord  paramount  but  the  king,  who  is  patron  paramount  to  all 
the  benefices  in  England.  See  Manor  and  Tenant. 

PARAMOUSIR,  or  Poromashir,  in  Geography,  the 
fecond  of  the  Kurile  or  Kurillkoi  iflands ; between  which 
and  Shoomtlhu,  the  ftrait  is  but  two  verfts  broad.  It  ex- 
tends from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  is  twice  as  large  as  Shoomt- 
fhu,  and,  according  to  Capt.  Cook,  is  the  largell  of  the 
Kuriles  under  the  dominion  of  Ruffia.  The  land  is  very 
high,  and  when  vifited  by  Capt.  Cook’s  navigators,  in  his 
Third  Voyage,  Oft.  13,  1779,  it  was  entirely  covered  with 
fnow.  It  is  richly  furniflied  with  roots  and  minerals,  but 
dellitute  of  wood.  Here  is  no  fcarcity  of  red  foxes,  wolves, 
and  all  kind  of  mice.  Mr.  King  places  the  S.  end  of  this 
ifland  in  N.  lat.  490  58',  and  the  N.  end  in  lat.  50^  46'. 
E.  long.  156°  14'. 

PARAMUTTY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic, 
taken  by  the  Britilh  in  1790;  1 o miles  S.W.  of  Coveri- 
porum. 

PARANA,  the  longeft  and  moft  confiderable  ftream  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  rifes  in  the  grand  mineral  moun- 
tains of  Brafil,  S.  lat.  190,  and  bending  S , then  W.  till  it 
receives  the  Iba  Parana,  after  which  it  bends  S.W.  till  it  is 
joined  by  the  Paraguay ; while  the  conjunft  rivers  are  ftill  called 
the  Parana  by  the  natives,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  the 
Spaniards.  Yet  the  length  of  the  Paraguay,  according  to 
the  map  of  La  Cruz,  does  not  yield  above  half  a degree  to 
that  of  the  Parana  ; and  the  ftraightnefs  of  its  courfe  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  the  principal  river.  The  grand  catarafl  of 
the  Parana  is  in  lat.  24°,  not  far  fro^  the  ruined  town  of 
Cuayra  ; but  is  rather  a feries  of  rapids,  for  a fpace,  of  1 2 
leagues,  amidft  rocks  of  tremendous  and  Angular  forms. 
Dobrizhoffer  afferts  that  the  Parana  is  the  chief  ftream, 
which  receives  the  Paraguay  and  Uraguay.  The  inunda- 
tions are  chiefly  in  December  and  January,  riling  about  five 
or  fix  yards  above  the  iflets.  This  noble  river  is  ftudded  with 
numerous  iflands ; and  Spanifh  veflels  navigate  to  the  town’of 
Affumption,  about  400  leagues  from  the  fea.  On  the 
Ihoresare  often  found  geods,  inclofing  cryllals  ; but  the  na- 
tural hillory  of  the  Parana  is  almoft  as  obfcure  as  that  of  the 
true  Maranon.  The  breadth  of  the  eltuary  is  fuch,  that  the 
land  cannot  be  difcovered  from  a (hip  in  the  middle  of  the 
ftream.  Pinkerton. 

Parana,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Samar. 
N.  lat.  ii'  54'.  W.  long.  1 24°  48’. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Brafil,  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Marajo.  S.  lat.  o° 
12'.  W.  long,  y i°  36'. 

PARANAGUA,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  S.  lat.  25'  30'. 

PARANA  MER1N,  arivcrof  Brazil,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  2 50'.  W.  long.  42  46'. 
"PARANAPANEMA,  a river  of  Paraguay,  which 
runs  into  the  Parana . 

PARANETE,  in  the  jincient  Mufic , was  a name  fome- 
times  ufed  to  fignify  the  next  note  or  chord  to  the  nete,  or 
lalt  note  of  a tetrachord. 

Hence  it  might  be  called  the  penultimate  chord.  It 
was  otherwife,  and  more  properly  called  the  Itcbanos , or 
index. 

Paranete  Diezeugmenon,  in  the  Greek  Mufic,  was  the 
penultimate  note  of  the  diezeugmenon  tetrachord,  and  an- 
swers to  Guido’s  de-la  fol-rt.  See  Diagram. 

Paranete,  HyperboUon,  was  the  penultimate  note  of  the 
hyperbokeon  tetrachord,  and  anfwers  to  Guido’s  g-fol-re-nt. 
See  Diagram. 

PARANOMASIA,  is  a figure  that  occurs  when  two 
words,  very  near  in  found,  but  different  in  fetife,  refpeft 
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each  other  in  the  fame  fentence;  this  is  ufually  called  a 
pun. 

PARANOO,  in  Geography , a river  of  Malacca,  which 
runs  inro  the  fea,  N.  lat.  4 40'.  E.  long.  103°  25'. 

PARANYMPH,  Paranymphus,  among  the  ancients, 
the  perfon  who  waited  on  the  bride-groom,  and  diredted  the 
nuptial  folemnities  ; called  alfo  pronubus  and  aufpex , becaufe 
the  ceremony  begun  with  taking  aufpicia. 

In  ftri&nefs,  the  paranymph,  only  officiated 

on  the  part  of  the  bride-groom  ; on  the  part  of  the  bride  a 
woman  officiated*  who  was  called pronula. 

The  Jews  had  likewife  a kind  of  paranymphs,  which  the 
Talmud  and  ra  ibins  call  fchufchebim,  q.  d.  com- 

panions of  the  fpoufe. 

The  fourtn  council  of  Carthage  appoints,  that  when  the 
married  couple  come  to  aflc  the  prieft’s  bleffing,  they  bepre- 
fented  either  by  their  fathers  and  mothers,  or  by  their  para- 
nymphs. 

PARAPET,  Breastwork,  in  Fortification , a defence, 
or  fcreen,  on  the  extreme  of  a rampart,  or  other  work, 
fervirig  to  cover  the  foldiers  and  rhe  cannon  from  the  ene- 
my’s fire.  See  Plate  VII.  Fortification,  fig.  3. 

Borel  gives  tis,  from  Jof.  Maria  Subrefius,  a curious  col- 
lection of  names,  which  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  given 
to  this  kind  of  parapet  : the  Latins  call  them  fubarra , and 
baJTut,  whence  'he  names  baftion  and  bafiile.  They  alfo  call 
them  pagineumata . lorictt  and  antemuralia.  The  Spaniards 
call  them  barbacanes  ; the  Italians,  parapetti,  becaufe  of  their 
defending  the  bread,  petto ; whence  our  parapet. 

Parapets  are  raifed  on  all  works,  where  it  is  necefiary 
to  cover  the  men  from  the  enemy’s  fire  ; both  within  and 
without  the  place,  and  even  in  the  approaches.  See  Mr. 
V auban’s  Method  of  Fortification,  under  the  article  Military 
Construction. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  parapet  ffiould  be  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet,  in  order  to  be  cannon-proof,  and  it  (hou  d be 
about  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  when  the  enemy  has  no  com- 
mand above  the  battery  ; utherwife  it  (hould  be  raifed  high 
enough  to  cover  the  men  while  they  load  the  guns.  Its 
length  depends  on  the  number  of  guns  to  be  employed  in 
the  battery  : for  one  guD,  it  is  common  to  allow  eight 
yards  in  length,  and  fix  yards  more  for  every  other  gun.  The 
parapet  conlifts  of  two  parts,  the  wall  contained  in  one  piece 
from  end  to  end,  and  about  two  and  a half  or  three  feet  high, 
and  the  merlons,  which  are  detached  pieces  of  the  parapet, 
leaving  openings,  called  embrafures,  through  which  the  can- 
non deliver  their  (hot. 

The  parapet  of  the  wall  is  fometimes  of  ftone.  The 
parapet  of  the  trenches  is  either  made  of  the  earth  dug 
up ; or  of  gabions,  fafeines,  barrels,  facks  of  earth,  or  the 
like. 

Parapet  is  alfo  a little  wall,  breaft-high,  raifed  on  the 
brinks  of  bridges,  quays,  or  high  buildings ; to  ferve  as  a 
Hay,  and  revent  people’s  falling  over. 

PARAPH,  a particular  character,  knot,  or  flouriffi, 
which  people  habituate  themfelvcs  to  make  always  in  the 
fame  manner  at  the  end  of  ’heir  name,  to  prevent  their  figna- 
ture  from  being  counterfeited. 

The  paraph  of  the  kings  of  France  ufed  to  be  a grate, 
which  the  Secretaries  always  place  before  their  own,  in  all 
letters,  & c.  Menage  derives  the  word  from  paragraphus. 
See  Paragraph. 

PARAPHERNALIA,  or  Parapherna,  in  the  Civil 
Law,  thole  goods  which  a wife  brought  her  hufband,  be- 
fides  her  dower,  and  which  were  llill  to  remain  at  her  difpo- 
fal,  exclufive  of  her  hufband,  unlefs  there  was  fome  provision 
made  to  the  contrary  in  the  marriage-contraft. 


The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  ■srotpx,  beyond,  or  over, 
and  <^Epv*),  do's,  dower.  “ In  his  rebus  quas  extra  dotem 
mulier  habet,  & quas  Greci  pot  vocant,  nullam, 

uxore  prohibente,  vir  habeat  communionem.”  Cod.  de 
PaCtis. 

The  Grand  Cuftomary  of  Normandy  gives  a different  fenfe 
to  the  word  ; it  calls  paraphernalia  the  moveables,  linen, 
and  other  female  necefiaries,  which  are  adjudged  to  a wife, 
in  prejudice  to  the  creditors,  when  fhe  renounces  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  her  hufband. 

Some  of  our  Englifh  lawyers  give  a ftill  different  fenfe  to 
the  word  paraphernalia,  defining  it  to  be  fuch  goods  as  a 
wife  challengeth  over  and  above  her  dower,  or  jointure  after 
her  hufband’?  death  ; as  furniture  for  her  chamber,  wearing 
apparel,  and  jewels,  which  are  not  to  be  put  in  the  inventory 
of  her  hufband’s  goods. 

Accordingly  the  apparel  and  ornaments  of  a wife,  fuitable 
to  her  rank  and  degree,  are  paraphernalia  ; and  even  the 
jewels  of  a peerefs,  utually  worn  by  her,  have  been  held  to 
be  paraphernalia.  (Moor,  213.)  Thefe  file  becomes  entitled 
to  at  the  death  of  her  hufband,  over  and  above  her  jointure 
or  dower,  and  preferably  to  all  other  reprefentatives.  (Cro. 
Car.  347.  1 Roll.  Abr.  911.  2 Leon.  166.)  Neither  can  the 
hufband  devife  by  his  will  fuch  ornaments  and  jewels  of  his 
wife  ; though  during  his  life  perhaps  he  hath  the  power  (if 
unkindly  inclined  to  exert  it)  to  fell  them  or  give  them  away. 
(Noy’sMax.  c.  49.  Grahme  v.  lord  Londonderry,  24  Nov. 
1746.  Cant  ) But  if  fhe  continues  in  the  ufe  eff  them  till  his 
death,  fhe  fhall  afterwards  retain  them  againfl  his  executors 
and  adminiftrators,  and  all  other  perfons  except  creditors, 
where  there  is  a deficiency  of  affets.  ( 1 P.  Wms.  730.)  And 
her  necefTary  apparel  is  protected  even  againfl  the  claim  of 
creditors.  Noy’s  Max.  c.  49. 

PARAPHIMOSIS,  or  Paraphymosis,  from 
back,  and  to  bridle.  This  term,  in  Surgery,  is  applied 

to  the  cafe,  in  which  the  prepuce  is  drawn  backward, 
behind  the  glans  penis,  and  cannot  be  brought  forward  again. 
The  complaint  is  the  very  reverfe  of  phymofis,  which  is  at- 
tended with  a contra&ion  of  the  opening  of  the  prepuce, 
fo  that  the  glans  cannot  be  uncovered.  Both  thefe  difeafes 
are  moftly  the  confequence  of  an  inflammatory  thickening  of 
the  prepuce,  arifing  from  the  irritation  of  gonorrhoea,  a 
chancre,  or  Ample  excoriations.  Paraphymofis  very  fre- 
quently follows  phymofis,  by  the  thickened  prepuce  being 
very  improperly  drawn  back  behind  the  glans.  In  this  cir- 
cum  fiance,  the  conftri&ed  part  of  the  prepuce  acts  as  a ligature 
round  the  body  of  the  penis,  and  retards  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  glans,  and  the  portion  of  the  prepuce  beyond  the 
ftriCture.  Hence,  oedematous  inflammation  attacks  the  latter 
part,  while  the  former  becomes  prodigioufly  diftended,  and, 
it  is  evident,  that  mortification  of  the  glans  and  part  of  the 
prepuce  may  be  produced  by  the  complaint. 

Paraphymofis  frequently  admits  of  being  expeditioufly 
relieved,  by  ccmpreffing  as  much  of  the  blood  as  poffibleout 
of  the  glans  penis,  and  then  pufhing  this  part  back  again 
through  the  ItriCture.  In  order  to  perform  this  operation 
(kilfufly,  the  furgeon  (hould  fir(l  make  continued  preffure  on 
the  glans,  by  placing  it  between  the  ends  of  the  thumb,  index, 
and  middle  fingers  of  each  hand.  The  whole  furface  of  the 
part  (hould  thus  be  gradually  compreffed  at  the  fame  time  for 
the  fpace  of  four  or  five  minutes.  Then  the  two  thumbs 
are  to  be  employed,  both  in  pufhing  backward  the  diminifhed 
glans,  and,  together  with  the  fingers,  in  drawing  forward 
the  prepuce.  The  cafes,  which  cannot  thus  be  relieved, 
are  extremely  few.  When  the  plan  fails,  however,  leeches 
(hould  be  applied  to  the  glans,  and  the  flow  of  blood  be 
afterwards  promoted  by  immerfing  the  part  in  warm  water. 
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In  alnioll  every  cafe,  the  preceding  method  will  now  be  found 
completely  effe&ual.  But,  if  it  (hould  not  do  fo,  as  much 
blood  muft  be  taken  away  by  vcnefe&ion,  as  the  ftate 
of  the  patient  will  well  bear,  and  the  part  is  either  to  be 
covered  with  a cold  faturnine  poultice,  or  the  lotio  plumbi 
fuperacetatis.  When,  notwithflanding  every  exertion,  and 
the  ftridl  obfervance  of  antiphlogiftic  means,  the  cedematous 
fwelling  increafes  inllead  of  fubfiding,  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent a mortification  of  the  glans  and  prepuce  is  to  make  an 
incifion,  juft,  behind  the  former  part,  through  that  portion 
of  the  prepuce  which  forms  the  conftriftion.  A fmall 
fcalpel  is  the  belt  inftrument,  and  care  muft  be  taken  to  cut 
to  a fufficient  depth.  Inmoft  fnrgical  books,  paraphymofis 
is  reprefented  as  a venereal  complaint,  and  demanding  the  ex- 
hibition of  mercury ; but  the  hiftory,  which  we  have  here 
given  of  it,  muft  convey  a different,  and,  we  truft,  a more 
accurate  notion  of  the  complaint.  When  paraphymofis 
originates  from  the  irritation  of  a chancre,  mercury  is  indeed 
neceffary  for  the  cure  of  the  fore  ; but  the  paraphymofis 
does  not  itfelf  abfolutely  require  this  medicine,  and  may  be 
at  once  cured  by  compreffing  the  glans  and  pufhing  it  back 
through  the  conltrifted  part  of  the  prepuce.  Paraphymofis 
from  gonorrhoea  never  (lands  in  need  of  mercury.  See  Firft 
Lines  of  Pradtice  of  Surgery,  by  S.  Cooper,  edit,  j, 

PARAPHONI  A,  from  ~xpx,  and  Qunn,  the  voice,  fignifies 
a depraved  found  of  the  voice  in  fpeaking,  and  of  courfe  is 
not  applicable  to  dumbnefs.  Dr.  Cullen  makes  fix  fpecies  of 
morbid  voice,  viz.  I.  Paraphonia  puberum,  or  the  harfli  and 
rough  voice  of  males  about  the  .period  of  puberty.  2.  P. 
rauca,  or  hoarfenefs,  connected  with  drynefs  or  fwelling  in  the 
fauces.  3.  P . refonans,  or  nafal  tone,  from  obftrufted  nof- 
trils.  4.  P.  palatina,  or  the  change  of  voice  arifing  from  a 
lofs  or  divifion  of  the  uvula,  or  pendulous  palate.  5.  P. 
clangcns,  when  the  voice  acquires  a fhrill,  acute,  and  fmall 
found.  And,  6.  P.  comatofa ; when,  from  relaxation  of  the 
palate  and  glottis,  a ftertorous  found  is  made  during  infpira- 
tion.  Cullen,  Nofol.  Meth.  Gen.  112. 

Paraphonia,  in  Muftc , is  that  fpecies  of  concord 
which  refults  from  different  founds,  as  the  fifth  and  fourth  : 
and  thus  it  differs  from  homophonia,  which  is  produced  by  the 
fame  founds,  as  in  the  unifon,  and  from  antiphonia,  or  the  re- 
plication of  the  fame  founds,  as  in  the  o&ave. 

PARAPHORA,  a wordufed  by  the  ancients  to  exprefs 
a flight  kind  of  delirium,  or  light-headednefs  in  a fever : fome 
have  made  it  to  fignify  a delirium  in  general. 

PARAPHRASE,  •xxoxitxw,,  an  explanation  of  fome 
text  in  clearer  and  more  ample  terms,  whereby  we  fupply 
what  the  author  might  have  faid  or  thought  on  the  fubjedl. 
See  Text. 

Colomefius  looks  on  Erafmus's  Paraphrafe  on  the  New 
Teftament  as  fo  extraordinary  a work,  that  he  makes  no 
fcruple  to  declare,  he  thinks  the  author  to  hare  been  divinely 
infpired  when  he  penned  it. 

Paraphrase,  Chaldee , is  a phrafe  frequent  amdng  the 
critics  and  divines,  denoting  an  ancient  verfion  of  the  bible, 
in  Chaldee.  There  are  three  Chaldee  paraphrafes  on  the 
Pentateuch  : that  of  Onkelos,  whom  fome  take  to  be  the 
fame  with  Aquila,  and  whom  others  take  to  have  been  that 
Onkelos  whom  the  TalmuJills,  in  the  treatife  “ Gittin,” 
make  a nephew  of  the  emperor  Titus.  The  fecund  is  the 
paraphrafe  of  Jonathan.  The  third  is  called  the  Targum  of 
Jerusalem.  See  Targum. 

The'  Chaldee  paraphrafe  on  the  prophets  is  that  of 
Jonathan  fon  of  Uziel,  whom  fome  confound  with  Theo- 
dotio. 

The  author  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrafe  on  the  Hagiogra- 
phers  is  unknown.  Some  attribute  it  to  one  Jofeph,  fur- 


named  the  Squinter ; others  to  rabbi  Akiba.  Others  faf 
there  is  fo  much  difference  in  the  ftyle,  that  no  one  perfon 
C3n  have  been  the  author  of  the  whole. 

The  paraphrafe  of  Onkelos  is  that  which  is  moft  efteemed 
by  the  modern  Jews,  and  read  in  their  fynagogues.  See 
Walton  Pref.  Polyglott. 

PARAPHRENITIS,  irafa$psvdi,-,  in  Medicine,  fome- 
limes  written  paraphrenefu,  is  not  derived,  it  would  appear, 
from  <ppr,v,  mens,  and  therefore  fynonimous  with  phrenitis , or 
phrenfy,  but  from  (fipevs?,  pracordia  ; and  it  is  fynonimous  with 
diaphragmitis,  which  fignifies  an  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm. The  difeafe,  indeed,  is  defcribed  as  accompanied 
by  fevere  delirium,  but  its  feat  is  in  the  diaphragm,  and  con- 
fequently  the  pain  and  moft  diftrefling  fymptoms  are  referred 
to  the  prmcordia. 

Authors  who  have  defcribed  the  paraphrenitis,  have  men- 
tioned the  .fymptoms  attendant  upon  pleurify,  together  with 
conftant  delirium  and  a rifus  fardonicus,  or  convulfive  laughter, 
as  charadlerifing  the  difeafe.  They  defcribe  the  refpiration 
as  exceedingly  ftiort  and  quick,  being  performed  entirely  by 
the  motion  of  the  ribs,  the  tender  ftate  of  the  diaphragm 
not  admitting  of  its  motion,  and  therefore  preventing  the 
expanfion  of  the  cavity  of  the  cheft  in  that  direction.  They 
mention  alfo  other  fymptoms,  indicative  of  the  inflammatory 
forenefs  of  the  diaphragm,  efpecially  an  extreme  increafe  of 
the  pain  of  the  cheft  upon  coughing,  fneezing,  reaching, 
vomiting,  draining  at  ftool,  &c.  Sete  Boerhaave,  Aphorifm 
909. 

But  there  appears  to  have  been  fome  rr.iftake,  in  referring 
fuch  a fever,  with  delirium,  and  convulfive  laughter,  to  an 
inflammation  of  thediaphragm : andeverypra&itioner  will  now 
accord  with  the  obfervation  of  Dr.  Cullen,  when  heobferves, 
(Firft  Lines,  par.  cccxliii.)  “ an  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
covering  the  upper  furface  of  the  diaphragm  has  been  dill in- 

uiflied  by  the  appellation  of  paraphrenitis,  as  fuppofed  to 

e attended  with  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  delirium,  rifus 
fardonicus,  and  other  convulfive  motions  ; but  it  is  certain, 
that  an  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  pleura,  affedling 
alfo  even  the  mufcular  fub (lance  of  the  diaphragm,  ha6  often 
taken  place  without  any  of  thefe  fymptoms ; and  I have  not 
met  with  either  diffedlions,  or  any  account  of  diffeftions,  which 
fupport  the  opinion,  that  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
covering  the  diaphragm  is  attended  with  delirium  more 
commonly  than  other  pneumonic  inflammation.”  The  refult 
of  modern  inveftigation  of  difeafe,  by  diffeftion  after  death, 
is  in  fa£l  demonftrative  of  the  error  of  referring  fuch  a fever 
to  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  ; and  when  it  does  occur, 
it  muft  be  obvioufly  aferibed  to  a morbid  affedlion  of  the  fen- 
forium  itfelf.  See  Fever  and  Pleurisy. 

PARAPHROSYNE,  or  Alienation  of  Mind,  fignifies, 
in  the  writings  of  fome  phyficians,  a flight  and  tranfitory 
derangement  of  the  intellect,  or  non-ftbrile  delirium,  efpe- 
cially the  temporary  delirium  occalioned  by  intoxicating 
and  narcotic  fubftances,  fuch  as  fpirituous  liquors,  opium, 
flramonium,  hyofeyamus,  hemp  or  bang,  nightlhade,  hem- 
lock, the  betel  leaf,  &c.  &c.  Sauvages  Nofol.  Meth. 
clafs  viii.  gen.  17. 

PARAPITE,  in  Geography.  See  Madeira. 

PARAPLEGIA,  and  Paraplexia,  from  t:x,x,  and 
leXr.x'Tji,  I Jlrike , fignify,  in  the  writings  of  the  older  authors, 
a palfy  affe&ing  the  vhole  body  below  the  neck.  Dr.  Cullen 
and  the  moderns  confine  it  to  a palfy,  affeftinghalf  the  body 
tranfverfe/y,  in  contradiftmflion  from  the  hemiplegia, 
which  affedts  one  fide,  or  half  the  body  longitudinally.  See 
Palsy. 

PARAPOTAMIA,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  An- 
cients, a word  ufed  at  firft  as  an  epithet  of  diftin&ion  for  a 

kind 
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kind  of  cenanthe,  from  which  the  oenanthine  ointment  of  the 
Greeks  was  made  ; but  afterwards  ufed  Amply  as  the  name 
of  that  plant.  This  kind  of  cenanthe  was  the  mod  fragrant 
of  all  the  kinds,  and  was  therefore  ufed  for  making  the 
ointment  preferably  to  the  reft. 

Tbeophraftus  makes  a very  great  difference  in  the  oenan- 
the  of  different  places,  obferving  that  the  Cyprian  kind  was 
fragrant,  and  fit  for  making  this  fweet  ointment ; but  that 
the  Grecian  had  no  fmell  at  all : and  thence  it  probably 
arofe,  that  the  Greeks  ufed  afterwards  the  flowers  of  the 
wild  vine  for  this  purpofe,  and  called  them  by  the  fame 
name. 

Pliny’s  account  of  this  ointment  is  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  whole  paffage  where  he  names  it,  and 
the  others  of  the  like  kind,  i3  taken  from  the  account  of 
Apollodorus,  in  Athenaeus ; but  it  is  fo  earelefsly  tranflated 
by  Pliny,  that  the  author’s  fenfe  can  fcarcely  any  where  be 
made  out. 

PARAPROSDOCI A,  wapaTroo-Soxia,  in  Rhetoric,  the 
fame  with  paradox.  See  Paradox. 

PARARYTHMOS,  an  epithet  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
exprefs  any  kind  of  pulfe,  which  did  not  feem  fuitable  to  the 
age  and  ftate  of  the  perfon. 

PARASANG,  nrxpcco’tt.yfri;,  or  Farsang,  an  ancient  Per- 
fian  meafure  different  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
places;  being  ufually  thirty,  fometimes  forty,  and  fometimes 
fixty  ftadia  or  furlongs. 

The  word,  according  to  Littleton,  has  its  rife  from  parafch, 
angarius , q.  d.  the  fpace  a poftman  rides  from  one  ftation, 
angaria,  to  another. 

Cafaubon  cites  a fragment  of  the  architect  Julian,  who 
fays,  that  the  moft  common  meafure  of  the  parafang,  in  his 
time,  was  forty  ftadia  ; and  reckoning  each  ftadium  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  geometrical  paces,  they  would 
hereby  avoid  fraXions  in  the  computation  of  diftances  ; forty 
ftadia,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces  each,  making 
five  thoufand  Roman  paces.  The  authors  of  the  Univerfal 
DiXionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  fol.  afcribe  the  introduction  of 
this  meafure  to  Keykobad,  one  of  the  Perfian  kings  of  the 
fecond  race,  who  employed  his  foldiers  in  making  great  roads 
through  the  empire,  fetting  up  public  marks  at  the  end,  as 
they  fay,  of  every  four  thoufand  paces,  which  fpace  was 
called  by  the  Perfians,  pherfength , and  from  thence  by  the 
Greeks,  parafang. 

PARASAOLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Jyenagur  ; 15  miles  IJtf.N.E.  of  Jyepour. 
N.  lat.  27 5 10'.  E.  long.  76°  48'. 

PARaSCENIUM,  among  the  Romans,  wasa  place  be- 
hind the  theatre,  whither  the  aXors  withdrew  to  drefs,  un- 
drefs,  &c.  more  frequently  called  pojifcemum. 

PARASCEVE,  wafoe-xsvri,  the  fixth  day  of  the  laft 
week  of  Lent,  popularly  called  Good  Friday. 

St.  John  fays,  our  Saviour  was  crucified  on  the  parafceve 
of  the  Paffover,  i,  e.  on  the  eve  or  day  of  preparation  of  the 
Paflover  : for  Ifidore  and  Papias  obferve,  that  the  word  in 
the  original  Greek  fignifies  preparation,  and  was  applied 
among  the  Jews  to  Friday,  becaufe  on  that  day  they  ufed 
to  prepare  what  was  neceffary  for  the  celebration  of  the 
fabbath.  Exod.  xv.  23.  xxxv.  2,  3. 

Hence,  what  our  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  ren- 
ders preparation  of  the  fabbath,  M.  Simon,  and  fome  others, 
call  parajeevt. 

PARASCHE,  from  to  divide,  a name  which  the 

Jews  give  to  that  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  which  they  read 
every  fabbath.  They  divide  their  five  books  of  the  law,  not 
into  chapters,  as  we  do,  but  into  fifty-four  parts,  which 
they  call  parafche : and  thus  go  through  the  whole  in  a 
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year.  To  thefe  they  have  added  fome  verfes  of  the  pro- 
phets, which  they  made  ufe  of  under  the  perfection  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  they  were  prohibited  the  ufe 
of  the  law. 

PARASCHIDES,  a word  ufed  by  chirurgical  writers 
to  exprefs  the  fplinters  of  fraXured  bones,  or  the  fragments 
of  bones  corroded  by  fliarp  humours. 

PARASEISMA,  a fort  of  exercife  prefcribed  by  the 
Greek  phyficians  in  many  cafes.  It  was  a general  concufllon 
of  the  body. 

PARASELENE,  formed  from  wapa,  near,  and  o-eXwu, 
moon,  in  Phyfiology,  a mock  moon  : a meteor,  or  pheno- 
menon encompafling  or  adjacent  to  the  moon,  in  form  of 
a luminous  ring ; in  which  are  fometimes  obferved  one,  fome- 
times two  apparent  irhages  of  the  moon. 

The  parafelenes  are  formed  after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
parhelia,  or  mock-funs,  by  reflexions  of  the  moon  from 
zones  of  denfe  vapours  that  happen  to  be  colleXed  in  the 
iky. 

Pliny  mentions  three  moons,  which  were  feen  in  the  year 
of  Rome  632.  Eutropius  alfo  informs  us,  that  he  faw 
three  moons  at  Rimini,  in  the  year  234  before  Chrift.  He- 
velius  alfo  faw  three  moons  at  Dantzic,  in  1660.  And 
fimilar  phenomena  have  been  obferved  at  different  times,  by 
many  others.  Thefe  parafelenes  have  been  feen,  accompa- 
nied with  tails  and  coloured  circles,  lik'e  thofe  which  accom- 
pany the  parhelia.  An  account  of  feveral,  and  a particular 
defcription  of  a fine  appearance  of  this  kind,  may  be  found 
in  Mufchenbroeck’s  IntroduXion,  p.  1046.  See  Halo  and 
Parhelium. 

PARASEMUM,  Trapaanjuw,  among  the  ancients,  a fign 
painted  or  carved  on  the  prow  of  ihips,  by  which  they 
were  diftinguiihed  from  one  another.  The  fign  was  com- 
monly the  figure  or  piXure  of  fome  animal,  as  the  bull,  lion, 
&c.  or  of  any  other  thing,  as  a mountain,  tree,  flowei,  &c. 

PARASIOPESIS,  xotpae-iuirr&is,  in  Rhetoric.  See  Pa  - 
ralepsis. 

PARASITE,  wap acnV,  among  the  Greeks,  was  origi- 
nally a very  reputable  title : the  parafites  being  a kind  of 
priefts,  or  at  leaft  minifters  of  the  gods  ; in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  at  Rome  were  the  epulones. 

They  took  care  of  the  facred.  corn  ; or  the  corn  deftined 
for  the  fervice  of  the  temples,  and  the  gods ; viz.  facri- 
fices,  feafts,  &c.  They  had  even  the  intendance  over  facri- 
fices,  and  took  care  that  they  were  duly  performed.  At 
Athens  there  was  a kind  of  college  of  twelve  parafites  ; 
each  people  of  Attica  furnifhing  one,  who  was  always  chofen 
out  of  one  of  the  beft  families. 

Polybius  adds,  that  parafite  was  alfo  an  honourable  name 
among  the  ancient  Gauls,  and  was  given  to  their  poets  ; but 
of  late  it  has  been  made  a term  of  reproach,  and  ufed  for  a 
flatterer  and  mean  dependant. 

Parasite  Plants , in  Gardening,  are  all  thofe  which  are 
produced  upon  the  trunks,  branches,  or  any  other  parts  of 
other  plants  or  roots : and  which,  in  fome  inftances,  will 
not  take  their  growth  in  the  ground,  as  in  the  cafes  of 
mifletoe,  various  moffes,  and  the  fungus  tribe  in  general, 
but  not  always. 

The  particular  manner  in  which  thefe  forts  of  plants  at- 
tach themfelves  to  thofe  of  other  kinds  is  not  by  any  means 
conftant  or  uniform.  Some,  fuch  as  the  mifletoe,  moffes, 
and  fungi,  are  produced  originally  upon  the  plants  on  which 
they  are  found  growing ; the  firft  of  which  grows  upon 
the  branches  of  large  trees,  principally  from  the  under  fides 
of  them  multiplying  and  extending  its  roots  underneath  the 
bark  ; and  its  top  branches  or  fpreads  out  into  a large  head, 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  grows  downwards  in  a hanging 
N n pofition. 
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pofition,  being  nourifhed  wholly  at  the  expence  of  the  tree 
or  plant  upon  which  it  grows  : the  moffes,  on  the  contrary, 
are  in  general  difperfed  all  over  the  furfaces  of  the  Hems 
and  branches  ; and  the  fungi  fometimes  fix  themfelves  upon 
the  upper  roots  of  old  trees,  and  at  others  upon  their  trunks 
or  ftems. 

There  are  other  plants  of  this  nature  which  arife  from 
the  ground,  and  the  ftems  of  which  fix  on  and  attach  them- 
felves to  the  firft  plants  which  they  meet  with,  or  that  come 
in  their  way,  into  which  they  ftrike  root,  in  confequence  of 
which  the  firft  or  ground  roots  die,  or  are  decayed,  the 
plants  continuing  to  live  and  nourifh  themfelves  upon  the 
plants  into  which  they  have  ftruck,  and  on  which  they  are 
fixed. 

And  there  are  ftill  other  kinds  of  this  fort  of  plants,  which 
firft  root  in  the  ground,  their  ftems  attaching  themfelves  to 
the  bodies  of  trees  or  other  fubftances  within  their  reach, 
ftriking  their  roots  into  their  barks,  or  other  matters,  as 
they  rife  or  grow  upon  them  ; but  ftill  continuing  their 
ground  roots,  and  drawing  their  chief  nourifhment  from  the 
earth.  This  is  the  cafe  in  the  ivy  kind  of  plants,  and  fome 
others  of  a fimilar  nature  and  habit  of  growth. 

Several  of  thefe  plants  are  highly  injurious  and  mif- 
chievous  to  garden,  fruit,  and  other  trees,  as  the  mifletoe 
and  mofs,  to  thofe  of  the  apple  kind;  and  the  ivy,  as 
well  as  fometimes  the  funguffes,  both  to  fruit  and  foreft 
trees.  They  ftiould  therefore  be  conftantly  removed  from 
them  by  the  gardener  as  foon  as  they  are  perceived  to  have 
fixed  or  eftablifhed  themfelves  on  them. 

This,  in  the  firft  or  mifletoe  kind,  ftiould  be  done  by  cut- 
ting away  the  top  parts,  and  then  completely  deftroying  the 
roots,  while  the  plants  are  in  an  early  ftate  of  growth.  And, 
in  the  mofs  forts,  by  means  of  rubbing  and  fcraping  them  off 
from  the  trunks  and  branches  in  a complete  manner  by  a 
ftiff  brufti,  or  fome  other  way,  afterwards  waftiing  them 
well  with  foft  foap  and  water,  then  keeping  the  trees  fuf- 
ficiently  thinned  out  in  their  different  parts. 

The  fungi  about  the  roots  of  trees  may  be  eafily  removed 
and  deftroyed  by  any  fort  of  flight  digging  of  the  ground 
near  them. 

PARASITEUM,  among  the  ancients,  a granary  or 
place  where  the  facred  corn,  dcfigned  for  religious  purpofes, 
was  preferved.  See  Parasite. 

PARASO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Golo  (or  ifle  of  Corfica,)  and  chief  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Calvi.  The  canton  contains  2471 
inhabitants. 

PARASOL,  a little  moveable,  in  manner  of  a canopy, 
borne  in  the  hand  to  fcreeu  the  head  from  the  fun,  rain,  & c. 
more  ufually  called  umbrella. 

It  is  made  of  leather,  taffety,  oil-cloth,  &c.  mounted  on  a 
ftick,  and  opened  or  (hut  at  pleafure,  by  means  of  pieces  of 
whalebone  that  fultain  it.  The  Ealt  Indians  never  ftir  with- 
out a parafol. 

The  word  is  French  ; and  thaj^ufed  againft  rains  is  lome- 
times  called  parapluie. 

PARASOPIAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of 
Greece,  in  Theffaly,  between  Afopus  and  Sparchius,  and 
above  Heraclea.  Strabo. 

PARASPHAGIS,  a word  ufed  by  fome  anatomical 
writers  to  exprefs  that  part  of  the  neck  which  is  contiguous 
to  the  clavicles. 

PAR  AST  AT  A,  in  Ancient  Architecture , a kind  of  pier, 
or  piedroit,  ferving  as  a defence  or  fupport  to  a column 
©r  arch. 

Mr.  Evelyn  makes  the  paraftata  the  fame  with  pilafter. 


Barbaro,  and  others,  the  fame  with  anta  ; and  Daviler, 
the  fame  with  piedroit.  See  Pilaster. 

PARASTATjE,  EpidydimidjE,  in  Anatomy.  See 
Generation. 

PARASTREMMA,  a name  given  by  medical  writers 
to  a convulfive  dillortion  of  the  mouth,  or  of  any  part  of 
the  face. 

PARASU  RAMA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  one  of  the 
ten  grand  incarnations  of  their  deity  Vifhnu.  On  this  occa- 
fion  he  was  born  the  fon  of  a pious  Brahman  named  Ja- 
madagni,  and  his  wife  Runeka.  (See  thefe  articles.)  This 
incarnation  or  avatara  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  in  Agra, 
for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  mankind  from  a military  go- 
vernment, which  had  become  infppportably  oppreffive.  Pa- 
rafu  Rama  fought  twenty  battles  with  one  of  the  oppreflive 
rajas,  flew  him,  and  extirpated  the  race.  After  a life 
fpe  it  in  mighty  and  holy  deeds,  Rama  gave  his  whole  pro- 
perty in  alms,  and  retired  to  the  Kokan,  or  Concan,  the 
low  country  between  Surat  and  the  Southern  Cape,  though 
not  the  whole  extent  of  this  traft,  (fee  Concan,)  where 
the  Hindoos  fay  he  is  ftill  living.  In  pi&ures,  this  Rama 
(for  there  are  three  of  this  name  whofe  exploits  form  the 
fubjeft  of  the  Ramayana,  to  which  article,  and  to  Rama, 
the  reader  is  referred,)  is  ufually  reprefented  two-armed, 
holding  a battle  axe  and  a lotus,  combating  his  twenty- 
armed foe  Raja  Diruj.  The  epithet  parafu,  diftinguifhingly 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  this  hero,  means  a J word , and 
denotes  his  warlike  character.  Some  authorities  fay  that 
Rama  was  educated  by  Siva,  and  going  one  day  to  pay  his 
refpe&s  on  Kailafa,  he  was  prevented  from  entering  by 
Ganefa,  whom  he  knew  not.  Enraged  at  his  infolence,  he 
wrenched  a fcirr.eter  from  his  hand,  and  cut  off  his  head, 
and  was  hence  furnamed  Parafu,  the  cutter-off.  Ganefa  is  a 
name  of  Pollear.  See  the  latter  article. 

PARATECA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
Francifco  ; 240  miles  W.  of  St.  Salvador. 

PARATELLA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Condapilly  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Condapilly. 

PARATHENAR,  in  Anatomy , a name  given  by  Win- 
flow  to  two  mufcles  of  the  foot.  His  parathenar  major  is 
that  part  of  the  abdu&or  minimi  digiti,  which  arifes  from 
the  os  calcis  : the  parathenar  minor  is  the  flexor  brevis  mi- 
nimi digiti. 

PARATHESIS,  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  prayer  which 
the  biftiop  rehearfes  over  the  catechumens,  ftretebing  his 
hands  over  them  to  give  them  benedi&ion  ; and  which  they 
receive,  bowing  their  heads  under  his  hands. 

Parathesis  (popularly  called  brackets  or  crotchets ) is  alfo 
the  name  of  a kind  of  point  or  mark,  as  [ ],  ufed  in  writing, 
chiefly  to  include  fynonyma,  explicatives,  and  the  like  mat- 
ters, noteffential  to  the  difeourfe.  See  Parenthesis. 

Parathesis,  in  Grammar,  oppofition;  or  a figure  whereby 
two  or  more  fubftantives  are  put  in  the  fame  cafe. 

PARATHREMA,  from  vrx?x,  and  «p9po»,  a joint, 
in  Surgery,  a luxation,  or  diflocation.  Alfo,  a tumour  caufed 
by  a protrulion  of  partm;  a rupture,  or  hernia. 

PA  RATI,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a Brafilian  fifti 
of  the  mullet  kind,  much  refembling  that  fpecies  called  cu- 
rema,  or  taintra,  in  all  refpefts  but  fize,  and  in  the  colour  of 
its  eyes,  the  ins  of  which,  inftead  of  the  filvery  colour  it 
has  in  the  curema,  is  of  a fine  yellow.  Its  flefh  alfo,  when 
dreffed,  is  drier  than  that  of  the  curema,  which  fee. 

PA  RAT  I AN-iE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Africa, 
in  Mauritania  Casfaricnlis,  on  the  route  from  I.emna  to  Hip- 
pona,  between  Ruiicades  and.Calucitena,  according  to  the 
Itin.  of  Antonine. 

PARATILMUS,  in  the  Ancient  Greek  Jurif prudence, 
a name 
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a name  given  to  a fort  of  punifhment  impofed  on  adul- 
terers, who  were  poor,  and  unable  to  (land  the  common 
penalty. 

It  confided  either  in  making  them  run  a horfe-radifh  up 
the  anus,  which  they  called  ; or  in  tearing 

up  by  the  roots  the  hair  about  the  pudenda,  which  they 
called  xxfXTiXfjuoc,  of  ivap*TA\siv,  to  tear,  pluck  up. 

PARATINGA,  in  Geography.  See  Xingu. 

PARATITLES,  Paratitla,  in  Jurifprudence,  fliort 
notes,  or  fummaries  of  the  titles  of  the  Digeft  and  Code  ; 
which  have  been  made  by  feveral  lawyers,  in  order  to  com- 
pare and  examine  the  connexion  of  the  feveral  parts  with  one 
another. 

We  have  paratitles  of  Cujas,  of  Maran,  & c.  Chaffaneus 
has  a fecond  comment  on  the  paratitles  of  Cujas. 

PARATOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal;  8 
miles  S.S.E  of  Islamabad. 

PARATOUNKA,  an  oftrog  of  Kamtfchatka,  on  a 
river  which  runs  into  the  Avatcha  ; io  miles  W.  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

PARAVAIL,  Paravaile,  in  La<w,  the  lowed  tenant 
of  a fee ; or  he  that  is  immediate  tenant  to  the  land. 

He  is  called  tenant  par  avail,  becaufe,  it  is  prefumed,  he 
hath  profit  and  avail  by  the  land.  See  Tenant. 

PARAVANGAH,  in  Geography,  two  fmall  iflands 
near  the  coad  of  Bengal.  N.  lat.  220  50'.  E.  long.  89° 
35'- 

PARAVANI,  a town  of  Turkilh  Armenia ; 50  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Akalzike. 

PARAUTE,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Venezuela,  on  lake  Maracaybo  ; 80  miles  S.  of 
Venezuela. 

PARAWA,  a town  of  India,  on  the  route  from  Agra 
to  Oujeinj  14A  miles  N.W.  from  Soofneer.  The  foil  in  its 
vicinity  is  black  and  fpongy,  like  mod  of  Malava  or  Malwa, 
but  little  cultivated.  The  didrift  dependent  on  this  town 
yields  one  lack  of  rupees  annually.  Afiat.  Ref.  vol.  vi. 
p.  62. 

P AR  AY -le-Monias,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  didrift  of  Charolles,  near  the  river  Bourbinec;  6 
miles  W.  of  Charolles.  The  place  contains  2848,  and  the 
canton  7258  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  235  kiliometres, 
in  12  communes.  N.  lat.  46°  27'.  E.  long.  4*  12'. 

PARAZONIUM,  wxpxgomov,  or  Scipio,  among  Medalifls, 
a fceptre  rounded  at  the  two  ends  in  manner  of  a truncheon, 
or  commander’s  daff ; or  a kind  of  poignard,  or  fhort  fword, 
reprefented  as  worn  at  the  girdle,  on  feveral  ancient  medals. 

Antiquaries  are  much  divided  on  the  explication  of  the 
parazonium  ; as,  indeed,  the  form  and  manner  of  bearing  it 
are  very  different.  It  is  fometimes  thrown  acrofs  the 
(houlders  in  manner  of  a quiver. 

PARBOILING,  in  Pharmacy,  &c.  a term  applied  to 
fruits,  herbs,  &c.  which  are  boiled  a little  while,  to  draw 
out  the  fird  juices,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  infpiffated  or 
thickened.  See  Boiling. 

PARBOSENA,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  the  environs  of  Cappadocia,  upon  the  route  from  Tavia 
to  Sebade,  between  Sibora  and  Carniana,  according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

PARBUCKLE,  in  Seaman/hip,  a contrivance  ufed  by 
failors  as  a fubditute  for  a crane  or  tackle.  It  is  formed  by 
fadening  the  bight  of  a rope  to  the  place  from  whence  the 
weight,  fuch  as  a calk  or  bale,  is  to  be  raifed  or  lowered ; 
the  two  parts  of  the  rope  are  then  paffed  under  the  quarters 
of  the  calk,  and  bringing  them  back  again  over  it,  the  ends 
•f  the  rope  are  hauled  upon  to  raife  the  weight,  or  gradually 


Qackened  together,  and  the  calk  or  bale  fuffered  to  roll 
ealily  downwards  to  whatfoever  may  receive  it  below. 

P A RCJE,  fo  called,  fays  Servius,  on  the  fourth  eclogue 
of  Virgil,  by  antiphrafis,  becaufe  they  fpare  nobody,  quod 
ncmini  parcant,  goddeffes  who,  according  to  the  ancient 
Pagan  theology,  prefide  over  the  periods  or  durations  of 
human  lives.  Thefe  the  ancients  frequently  confounded 
with  the  Fates,  or  Dedinies ; and,  in  effeft,  the  Parcas, 
according  to  Plato,  were  the  daughters  of  Necefiity  and 
Dediny.  According  to  Hefiod,  they  were  the  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  by  whom  he  had  alfo  the  Seafons  ; 
but  in  another  place  he  fays,  they  were  the  offspring  of 
Night  and  Erebus. 

The  Parcse  were  three,  Clotho,  Lachefis,  and  Atropos ; 
becaufe,  forfooth,  all  things  have  their  beginning,  progrefs, 
and  end.  Hence  the  poets  tell  us,  the  Pares  fpun  the 
thread  of  men’s  lives ; that  Clotho  held  the  didaff,  anil 
drew  the  thread  ; Lachefis  twirled  the  fpindle,  and  fpun  it ; 
and  Atropos  cut  it : 

“ Clotho  colum  retinet,  Lachefis  net,  & Atropos  occat.” 

The  ancients  reprefent  the  Parcs  divers  ways  : Lucian, 
in  the  lhape  of  three  poor  old  women,  having  large  locks 
of  wool,  mixed  with  daffodils,  on  their  heads ; one  of 
which  holds  a didaff,  the  other  a wheel,  and  the  third  a pair 
of  feiffars,  with  which  to  cut  off  the  thread  of  life.  Others 
reprefent  them  otherwife  ; Clotho  appearing  in  a long  robe 
of  divers  colours,  wearing  a crown  upon  her  head,  adorned 
with  feven  dars,  and  holding  the  didaff  in  her  hand  ; La- 
chefis in  a robe  befet  with  dars,  with  feveral  fpindles  in  her 
hand  ; and  Atropos,  clad  in  black,  cutting  the  thread  with 
large  feiffars. 

The  ancients  imagined,  that  the  Parcs  ufed  white  wool 
for  a long  and  happy  life ; and  black  for  a fhort  and  un- 
fortunate one. 

Paafanias  fays,  that  thefe  goddeffes  had  fome  temples  in 
Greece,  and  datues  in  feveral  places.  He  informs  us,  that 
in  the  city  of  Olympia,  there  was  an  altar  confecrated  to 
Jupiter,  the  inventor  of  the  Parcs,  near  which  thefe  god- 
deffes had  another ; and  from  the  fame  author  we  learn, 
that  among  the  other  figures  upon  Cypfelus’s  ched,  was  to 
be  feen  that  of  a kind  of  monder,  with  a wild  and  favage 
air,  great  tufks,  and  crooked  hands,  which  was  known 
to  be  a Parca  from  an  infeription  upon  it. 

PARC  AS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Walachia;  16 
miles  S.  of  Brancovani. 

PARCAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Bauge. 

PARCE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarthe  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Sable. 

PARCEL-Makers,  two  officers  in  the  exchequer,  who 
make  parcels  of  the  efeheator’s  accounts,  wherein  they 
charge  them  with  every  thing  that  they  have  levied  for  the 
king’s  ufe,  within  the  time  of  their  office,  and  deliver  the 
fame  to  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court  to  make  their  ac- 
compts  therewith. 

Parcels,  Bill  of.  See  Bill. 

PARCELLING,  Rigging,  in  Ship  Building,  long  nar- 
row flips  of  canvas  payed  or  dipt  in  foft  tar,  which  are 
bound  round  the  furface  of  ropes  in  fpiral  turns,  as 
fmoothly  as  poffible,  before  it  is  ferved,  that  the  rope  may 
not  be  uneven,  or  full  of  ridges,  and  to  further  preferve  it 
from  the  injuries  of  weather,  &c. 

Parcelling  a Seam,  is  laying  a flip  of  canvas,  prepared 
as  above,  over  the  feam,  fird  paying  under  it,  and  then  over 
it,  with  foft  tar  or  melted  pitch.  This  fhould  be  always  per- 
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formed  when  feams  are  covered  by  the  cheeks  of  the  heads, 
icc.  or,  what  is  better,  covered  with  ftieet  copper. 

PARCELOR,  in  Geography , a mountain  of  Afia,  on  the 
coaft  of  Salengore,  near  the  ftraits  of  Malacca.  N.  lat.  2° 
45'.  E.  long.  ioi°  29'. 

PARCENERS,  quafi  Parcellen.  See  Co-parceners. 

Parceners  are  fo  called,  fays  Littleton  ($  309.),  be- 
caufe  they  may  be  conftrained  to  make  partition,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  kinds.  (See  Partition.)  The  pro- 
perties of  parceners  are,  in  fome  refpefts,  like  thofe  of 
joint-tenants  (fee  that  article)  ; as  they  have  the  fame  unities 
of  intereft,  title,  and  poffeffion.  They  may  fue  and  be  fued 
jointly  for  matters  relating  to  their  own  lands  (Co.  Litt. 
164)  ; and  the  entry  of  one  of  them  (hall,  in  fome  cafes, 
enure  ks  the  entry  of  them  all.  (Ibid.  188,  243.)  They 
cannot  have  an  a&ion  of  trefpafs  againft  each  other  ; but 
herein  they  differ  from  joint-tenants,  that  they  are  alfo 
excluded  from  maintaining  an  aftion  of  wade  (2  Inft.  403)  ; 
for  co  parceners  could  at  all  times  put  a flop  to  any  watte 
by  writ  of  partition,  but  till  the  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII. 
joint-tenants  had  no  fuoh  power.  Parceners  alfo  differ 
materially  from  joint-tenants  in  other  points.  1.  They 
always  claim  by  defeent,  whereas  joint-tenants  always 
claim  by  purchafe.  2.  There  is  no  unity  of  time  necefTary 
to  an  eftate  in  co-parcenary.  3.  Parceners,  though  they 
have  an  unity,  have  not  entirety,  of  intereft. 

PARCHIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  on  the  Elda,  which  divides  it  into  New  and 
Old  Town,  in  each  of  which  is  a church.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  about  3000  ; 34  miles  S.  of  Wifmar.  N.  lat. 
53  28'.  E.  long.  ii°  55'. 

PARCHMENT,  in  Commerce,  &c.  fheep  or  goats’  (kin 
prepared  after  a peculiar  manner,  which  renders  it  proper 
for  feveral  ufes ; particularly  for  writing  on,  and  for  the 
covering  of  books,  &c. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  Pergamena,  the  ancient 
name  of  this  manufa&ure  ; which  it  is  laid  to  have  taken 
from  the  city  of  Pergamos,  to  Eumenes,  king  whereof,  its 
invention  is  ufually  aferibed  ; though,  in  reality,  that  prince 
appears  rather  to  have  been  the  improver  than  the  inventor 
of  parchment;  for  the  Perfians  of  old,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus, wrote  all  their  records  on  (kins ; and  the  ancient 
Ionians,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  made  ufe  of  fheep- 
Ikins  and  goat-fkins  in  writing,  many  ages  before  Eumenes  s 
time.  Nor  need  we  doubt,  that  fuch  Heins  were  prepared 
and  dreffed  for  that  purpofe,  after  a manner  not  unlike  that 
of  our  parchment,  though,  probably,  not  fo  artificially. 
Vide  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  p.  84.  Herodot.  lib.  v.  Prid. 
Conned.  part  i.  lib.  vii.  p.  708. 

Dr.  Prideaux  is  a ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  antiquity 
of  parchment ; and  he  imagines  that  the  authentic  copy  of 
the  law  which  Hilkiah  found  in  the  Temple,  and  fent  to 
king  Jofiah,  was  formed  of  this  material ; becaufe  no  other 
ufed  for  writing,  parchment  excepted,  could  be  of  fo 
durable  a nature  as  to  laft  from  the  time  of  Mofes  till  that 
period,  for  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years.  But  it  has 
been  replied  to  this  argument,  that  the  Egyptians  wrote  on 
linen  thofe  things  vvhich  they  defigned  for  lung  duration  ; 
and  thofe  who  have  examined  mummies  with  attention, 
affure  us,  that  the  characters  fo  written  continue  to  this  day. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable,  that  a copy  of  the  law  of 
Mofes,  written  after  this  manner,  might  have  lalled  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  Befides,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
thofe  (kins  which  were  ufed,  according  to  the  tettimony  of 
Diodorus  and  Herodotus,  by  the  Perfians  and  Romans  for 
writing,  long  before  the  time  of  Eumenes,  were  drelfed  like 
parchment.  They  muft  have  been  prepared  in  a much 
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ruder  manner,  and  have  little  refembled  the  parchment,  of 
which  Eumenes  is  faid  to  be  the  inventor  ; becaufe,  if  it  had 
been  found  out  before,  it  would  have  rendered  the  want  of 
the  Egyptian  papyrus  no  inconvenience  to  that  prince. 
Such  Heins  might  do  for  records,  and  for  fome  occafional 
writings,  but  would  have  been  by  no  means  proper  for 
books.  Hence  fome  writers  have  concluded,  that  parch- 
ment was  a later  invention  than  the  Egyptian  paper. 

Parchment  eonftitutes  a very  confiderable  article  in  the 
French  commerce  ; it  is  made  in  moft  of  their  cities;  and, 
befides  the  confumption  at  home,  they  fend  vaft  quantities 
abroad,  particularly  to  England,  Flanders,  Holland,  Spain, 
and  Portugal. 

That  called  virgin  parchment  is  fomewhat  thinner  and 
finer  than  the  reft  ; and  is  moft  proper  for  certain  purpofes, 
as  fans,  &c.  and  made  of  the  Hein  of  an  abortive  lamb,  or 
kid. 

Parchment,  ManufaSure  of.  The  (kin  having  been 
ftript  of  its  wool,  and  having  paffed  the  lime-pit  (after 
the  manner  deferibed  under  the  article  Shammy),  the 
fkinner  ftretches  it  on  a kind  of  frame,  confiding  of  four 
pieces  of.w'ood,  mortifed  into  each  other  at  the  four  an- 
gles, and  perforated  lengthways  from  diftance  to  diftance, 
with  holes  furnilhed  with  wooden  pins,  that  may  be  turned 
at  pleafure,  like  thofe  of  a violin. 

To  ftretch  the  (kin  on  this  frame,  they  make  little  holes 
all  around  it,  and  through  every  two  holes  draw  a little 
Ikewer  ; to  this  (kewer  they  tie  a fmall  piece  of  pack-thread, 
and  tie  that  over  the  pins  ; fo  that  coming  to  turn  the  pins 
equally  the  (kin  is  drained  tight  every  way,  like  that  of  a 
drum. 

The  (kin  being  thus  (efficiently  ftretched  on  the  frame, 
the  flefti  is  pared  off  with  a fliarp  inftrument  for  that  pur- 
pofe ; this  done,  it  is  moiftened  with  a rag  ; and  a kind  of 
white  ftone,  or  chalk,  reduced  to  a fine  dull,  is  ftrewed  over 
it : then,  with  a large  pumice-ftone,  flat  at  bottom,  much 
after  the  manner  of  a mullet  for  grinding  colours,  they  rub 
over  the  (kin  as  if  about  to  grind  the  chalk  ; and  thus  they 
fcour  off  the  remains  of  the  flefti.  Then  they  go  over  it 
again  with  the  iron  inftrument ; again  moiften  it  as  before, 
and  again  rub  it  with  the  pumice-ftone  without  any  chalk 
underneath  ; this  fmoothens  and  foftens  the  flefti-fide  very 
confiderably.  They  then  drain  it  again,  by  palling  over  it 
the  iron  inftrument  as  before. 

The  flefti-fide  being  thus  drained,  they  pafs  the  iron  on 
the  wool  or  hair-fide ; then  ftretch  it  tight  on  the  frame, 
by  means  of  the  pins,  and  go  over  the  flefh-fide  again  with 
the  iron  ; this  fimfties  its  draining  ; and  the  more  the  (kin 
is  drained,  the  whiter  it  always  becomes. 

They  now  throw  on  mo-e  chalk,  lweeping  it  over  with 
a piece  of  lamb-lkin  that  has  the  wool  on  ; this  finooihen* 
it  ftill  farther,  and  gives  it  a white  down  or  knap.  It  is  now 
left  to  dry,  and  when  dried  it  is  taken  off  the  frame,  by  cut- 
ting it  all  round. 

The  (kin,  thus  far  prepared  by  the  Ikinner,  is  taken  out 
of  his  hands  by  the  parchment-maker,  who  firft  (crapes  or 
pares  it  dry  on  the  fummer  with  an  iron  inftrument  like  that. 
above-mentioned,  only  finer  and  (harper  ; with  this,  worked 
with  the  arm  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  (kin,  he  takes  away 
about  one-half  of  its  thicknefs.  The  Ikin,  thus  equally  pared 
on  both  fides,  they  pafs  the  pumice-ftone  over  both  fides,  to 
fmoothen  it.  This  laft  preparation  is  performed  on  a kind 
of  form  or  bench  covered  with  a fack  ftuffed  with  flocks,  and 
it  leaves  the  parchment  in  a condition  for  writing  on. 

The  paring  of  the  (kin  dry  on  the  fummer  is  the  moft  dif- 
ficult preparation  in  the  who.e  procefs  of  parchment- 
making ; for  which  reafon,  the  Ikinners  feldom  dare  meddle 
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with  it,  but  ufually  leave  it  to  thofe  more  experienced  in  it ; 
the  fummer,  whereon  it  is  performed,  is  a calf-lkin  well- 
ftretched  on  a frame,  ferving  as  a fupport  to  the  fkin,  which 
is  fattened  a-top  of  it  with  a wooden  inftrument,  that  has  a 
notch  cut  in  it.  Laftly,  that  the  iron  knife  may  pafs  the 
eafier  between  the  fummer  and  the  (kin  to  be  pared,  they 
put  another  (kin,  which  they  call  the  counter-fummer.  The 
parings,  thus  taken  off  the  (kin,  are  ufed  in  making  glue, 
fize,  See. 

What  we  call  vellum,  is  only  parchment  made  of  the  (kins 
of  abortive  calves,  or,  at  lead,  of  fucking  calves  ; it  is  finer, 
whiter,  and  fmoother,  than  the  common  parchment ; but 
it  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  that,  except  that  it  is  not 
patted  through  the  lime-pit. 

Parchment,  To  make  a green  tranfparent.  Wa(h  the 
parchment  in  cold  ley,  till  it  come  clear  from  it,;  then 
fqueeze  out  the  liquor  as  much  as  poflible  ; and  if  you  would 
have  it  of  a fine  green  colour,  take  dittilled  verdigris, 
ground  with  vinegar,  and  add  a little  fap-green  to  it  ; tem- 
per it  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin  ; then  foak  your  parch- 
ment in  this  colour  thoroughly  a whole  night ; rinfe  it  after- 
wards in  water,  (train  it  immediately  on  a frame,  and  fet  it 
to  dry ; take  clear  varnirti,  lay  it  on  both  fides,  fet  it  in  the  fun 
to  dry  ; after  this  cut  the  parchment  out  of  the  frame  into 
leaves,  as  large  as  you  pleafe,  and  lay  them  in  a book  under 
prefs,  to  keep  them  fine  and  ftraight.  The  effedt  of  this 
parchment  is  to  make  a fmall  letter,  when  put  over  it,  ap- 
pear as  big  again  ; and  it  is  a great  pfeferver  of  the  eyes, 
elpecially  to  thofe  that  read  much  by  candle-light.  The 
varnifh  mutt  be  prepared  of  linfeed-oil,  and  boiled  with 
frankincenfe,  maftich,  and  fandarac. 

If  you  would  have  the  parchment  of  a clear,  tranfparent, 
and  white  colour,  only  wa(h,  drain,  and  varnifh  it,  as  above. 
If  you  would  colour  it  yellow,  deep  your  parchment,  after 
it  has  been  wattled,  in  a yellow  liquid,  made  of  faffron  ; for 
which  purpofe,  tie  faffron  in  a thin  linen  rag,  hang  it  in  a 
weak  ley,  and  warm  it  over  a (low  fire  ; and  when  you  fee 
the  ley  tin&ured  yellow,  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

For  a tranfparent  red. — Take  brazil,  as  much  as  you  will : 
put  it  into  a hot  ley,  which  is  clear,  and  not  too  ftrong,  and 
it  will  tin&ure  the  ley  of  a fine  red  ; then  pour  to  it  about 
half  an  egg-(hell  full  of  clean  wine ; draw  the  parchment 
through  the  colour ; and  when  it  is  as  deep  as  you  would 
have  it,  drain  it  as  before. 

For  a blue — Take  Lombard  indigo,  grind  it  with  vinegar 
on  a done,  and  mix  fal  ammoniac  among  it,  to  the  quantity 
of  a pea ; with  this  wet  your  parchment,  and  proceed  as  has 
been  dire&ed  for  the  green. 

For  a violet  or  purple  Colour. — Temper  two-thirds  of  the 
above  red,  and  one-third  of  the  blue,  and  ufe  it  as  before 
direfted. 

For  a black  Colour. — Take  Roman  alum,  beat  it  into 
powder,  and  boil  it  in  rain-water  to  a fourth  part ; add 
Roman  vitriol,  or  atrament,  with  fome  Roman  galls,  and 
boil  them  together : with  this  dam  your  parchment  twice 
or  three  times  over ; and,  when  dry,  lay  the  Spanifh  varnifh 
over  it. 

N.  B.  With  thefe  tranfparent  parchments  you  may  make 
curious  bindings.  One  fort,  ufed  at  Rome,  is  made  thus : 
lay  the  board  or  padeboard  over  with  leaf-gold,  leaf-filver, 
ftanial,  metal-leaves,  & c.  then  binding  the  parchment  over 
it,  it  will  give  it  an  uncommon  ludre  and  beauty. 

Dr  Lewis  informs  us,  that,  in  order  to  render  the  ink 
durable  on  parchment,  a thick  piece  of  it  (hould  be  deeped 
in  water,  with  fome  oak-bark,  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  prefled  fmooth  and  dried.  When  the  furface  of  this 
parchment  was  pared  off,  and  the  internal  part  written  upon, 


the  chara&ers  continued  of  a good  black,  while  thofe  made 
with  the  fame  ink,  on  unprepared  parchment,  were  changed 
into  a yellowilh-brown.  Vellum  may  alfo  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner. 

It  is  faid,  that  writing  upon  parchments  decayed  by  time, 
may  be  recovered,  and  rendered  legible,  by  dipping  the 
obliterated  parchment  into  a veflel  of  cold  water,  fre(h 
drawn  from  the  well ; let  it  be  taken  out  in  about  a mi- 
nute, and  prefled  between  two  papers,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  crumpling  up  in  drying.  As  fcon  as  it  is  moderately 
dry,  if  it  be  not  legible,  repeat  the  operation  two  or  three 
times.  * 

Parchment,  Roll  of.  See  Roll. 

PARCHOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in 
the  circar  of  Guntoor ; 18  miles  S.  of  Guntoor. 

PARCHWITZ,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Liegnitz,  and  capital  of  a prefedurate,  containing  two 
Lutheran  churches,  and  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  alfo 
a manufadure  of  cloth  ; io  miles  N.E.  of  Liegnitz.  N.  lat. 
5 1 ° 15'.  E.  long.  16“  20'. 

PARCIEUX,  Anthony  de,  in  Biography,  a French 
mathematician,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
was  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Uzes  in  1703.  He  taught  the 
mathematics  at  Paris  with  great  reputation,  and  died  there 
in  1768.  His  works  are  “ A Treatife  of  Trigonometry,” 
“ Eflays  on  the  Probability  of  the  Duration  of  Life,”  and 
“ Memoirs  on  the  Pradicability  of  bringing  to  Paris  the 
Water  of  the  River  d' Yvette.”  Of  the  tables  of  M.  Par- 
cieux  on  the  probability  of  life,  great  ufe  has  been  made 
by  the  writers  on  the  dodrine  of  annuities.  He  had  a ne- 
phew of  the  fame  name,  who  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Navarre  at  Pari?,  where  he  ttudied  mathematics  and  philo- 
fophy,  and,  at  the  age  of  24,  gave  public  ledures.  In 
1779  he  began  a courfe  of  experimental  philofophy,  in  the 
military  fchool  of  Brienne ; after  which,  he  occupied  the 
philofophical  profeflbrflup  at  the  Lyceum  in  Paris,  where 
he  died  in  1798.  He  wrote  an  elementary  book  on  Geo- 
metrical and  Aflronomical  Calculations ; and  in  his  youth 
he  is  faid  to  have  compofed  a tragedy,  entitled  “ Ozorio.” 

PARCO  Fracto,  or  Poundbreach,  in  Law,  a writ 
which  lies  againfl  him  who  violently  breaks  open  a pound, 
and  takes  out  beads  thence,  which,  for  fome  trefpafs  done, 
were  lawfully  impounded.  See  Pound. 

PARCOL,  or  Parcoul,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Thi- 
bet ; 25  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat  430  22f.  E.  long. 
92°  42'. 

PARCOS,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Guamanga  ; 
25  miles  N.E.  of  Guancavelica. 

PARCOU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente ; 12  miles  E.  of  Montlieu. 

PARCOW,  a town  of  Auflrian  Poland,  in  Galicia; 
36  miles  N.N  E.  of  Lublin. 

PA  RD  A LIS,  in  Zoology.  See  Felis  Pardalis. 

PARDALUS,  in  Ornithology.  See  Tringa  Squata - 
rola. 

PARDANTHUS,  in  Bot.ny,  fo  named  by  Mr.  Ker, 
from  wagjo.-,  a panther,  and  «v0or,  a flower ; in  allufion  to 
the  beautifully  (potted  tawny-coloured  corolla.  Ker  (late 
Gawler)  in  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  246.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  2.  v.  1.  122. — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  Ord.  Enfata,  Linn,  hides,  Ju(T. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none,  unlefs  the  brafteas  be  taken  for 
fpathas.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  fuperior,  wheel-fhaped,  regular, 
divided  to  the  bafe  into  fix  equal  fegments,  fpirally  twitted 
in  decay.  Stam.  Filaments  three,  (horter  than  the  corolla, 
inferted  into  the  bafe  of  three  of  its  fegments,  nearly  ttraight, 
fpreading  ; anthers  oblong,  vertical,  fomewhat  approaching 
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each  other.  Pijl.  Germen  roundifti ; ftyle  thread-(hapea, 
afcending,  the  length  of  the  filaments ; ftigraas  three, 
fpreading,  dilated,  involute,  two-lipped.  Peric.  Capfule 
obovate-oblong,  coriaceous,  obfcurely  triangular,  of  three 
cells  and  three  valves,  the  valves  at  length  revolute.  Suds 
numerous,  globofe,  pulpy,  inferted  in  three  double  rows 
upon  the  ed>;es  of  a triangular,  central,  unconne&ed  re- 
ceptacle. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  regular,  divided  to  the  bafe  into  fix 
equal  fpreading  fegments.  Capfule  with  many  globofe, 
pulpy  feeds,  inferted  into  a central,  unconnected,  triangular 
receptacle. 

i.  P .chinenfis  Chinefe  Panther-flower.  (Ixia  chinenfis  ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  52.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  171.  Gaertn.  t.  13. 
Trew  Ehret.  t.  52.  Moraea  chinenfis;  Thunb.  Mor. 
n.  19.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  245.  Belamcanda  thineafis  ; 
.Redout.  Liliac.  t.  121.) — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  China, 
and  Japan.  Hardy  with  us  in  the  open  ground,  flowering 
in  June  and  July.  Root  tuberous,  perennial.  Stems  feveral, 
about  three  feet  high,  round,  leafy,  fmooth,  panicled  at  the 
fummit.  Leaves  equitant,  fword-ftiaped,  pointed,  ftriatcd, 
light  green,  about  a foot  long.  Flowers  ieveral,  terminal, 
ereft,  (talked,  with  fheathing  tumid  brafleas,  very  Ihort- 
lived,  inodorous,  an  inch  and  half  wide,  of  a pale  tawny 
orange,  elegantly  fpecklcd  with  a deeper  or  reddifh  colour. 
This  flower  appears  to  be  a favourite  with  the  Chinefe,  and 
is  often  reprefented  on  their  paper-hangings  and  fcreens. 

PARDELA,  in  Ornithology.  See  Procellaria  Ca- 
penfis. 

PARDIES,  Ignatius-Gaston,  in  Biography , a French 
Jefuit,  and  ingenious  mathematician  and  philosopher,  was 
born  in  Bearn  in  the  year  1636.  He  entered  the  fociety  of 
Jefuits  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  16,  and  applied  him- 
felf  fo  diligently  and  fuccefsfully  to  his  ftudies,  that  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  polite  literature,  and  compofed  many 
pieces  in  profe  and  verfe,  diftinguifhed  by  delicacy  of 
thought  and  elegance  of  ftyle,  while  he  was  very  young. 
The  bent  of  his  mind  was,  however,  turned  to  philofophical 
and  mathematical  ftudies ; and  to  thefe  he  devoted  himfelf 
with  fo  much  ardour,  that  in  a fhort  time  he  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  principles  of  the  Peripatetic  and  Cartefian 
philofophy,  and  became  highly  efteemed  as  a profeffor  of 
them.  Having  difplayed  great  fkill  in  the  fpeculative 
fciences,  in  different  provinces,  he  was  called  to  Paris,  to 
be  profeffor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Lewis  the  Great. 
Here  he  acquired  celebrity,  and  the  moft  fanguine  hopes 
were  formed  of  him,  which,  however,  were  blafted  by  his 
early  death  in  1673,  vvhen  he  was  only  in  the  37th  year  of 
his  age.  This  melancholy  event  was  attributed  to  a malig- 
nant diforder,  which  he  caught  while  zealoufly  difcharging 
the  duties  of  preacher  and  confeffor  at  the  Bicfitre,  during  the 
feftival  of  Eafter.  He  wrote  with  neatnefs  and  concifenefs, 
and  in  a very  good  ftyle.  His  principal  works  are  “ Horo- 
logium Thaumaticum  Duplex  “ Differtatio  de  Motu  et 
Natura  Cometarum “ A Difcourfe  on  local  Movement 
“ Elements  of  Geometry  “ A Dilcourfe  concerning  the 
Knowledge  of  Bealls “ Statiftics,  or  the  Science  of 
moving  Forces;”  “ Defcription  and  Explanation  of  two 
Machines,  for  facilitating  the  Conftru&ion  of  Sun-dials.” 
The  greateft  part  of  Pardies’  works  was  printed  in  a col- 
leftive  form  at  the  Hague,  in  1691  ; and  afterwards  at 
Lyons,  in  1725.  He  had  a difpute  with  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
concerning  his  “ New  Theory  of  Light  and  Colour* ;”  and 
his  Letters  are  preferved  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions 
for  the  year  1672. 

PARDISrUM,  in  Botany,  Burm.  Prodr.  FI.  Ca- 
penf.  26.  Juff.  190,  is  corrected  by  Linnxus  in  his  copy 


of  Burmann  into  Perdifium.  It  feems  on  examination  to  be 
his  own  Perdicium  femiflofculare,  Sp.  PI.  1248,  of  which 
Juffieu  had  no  fufpicion. 

PARDO,  or  Pardao,  in  Commerce,  a filver  coin,  and 
money  of  account,  at  Goa.  A pardo  is  worth  four  good 
tangas,  or  five  bad  The  pardo  is  divided  into  300  reas. 
The  filver  coins  are  the  pardo  xeraphnn  of  five  good  tangas, 
and  the  common  pardo  of  four  good  tangas. 

Pardo,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Paraguay,  which  runs 
into  the  Parana. 

PARDON,  in  Law,  a remiflion  or  forgivenefs  of  a felo- 
nious or  other  offence,  againft  the  king,  or  the  laws. 

This,  our  lawyers  make  twofold  : the  one,  ex  gratia  regis  ; 
the  other,  per  cours  de  ley.  The  firft  is  that  which  the  king, 
out  of  fome  fpecial  regard  to  the  perfon,  or  fome  other  cir- 
cumftance,  grants,  by  his  abfolute  prerogative  or  power, 
either  before  convidlion  of  the  offender,  or  after. 

This  power  of  pardoning  is  the  moft  amiable  prerogative 
of  the  crown.  It  was  faid  by  our  Saxon  anceftors,  (L.L. 
Edw.  Conf.  c.  18.)  to  be  derived  “ a lege  fute  dignitatis 
and  it  is  declared  in  parliament  by  ftatute  27  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  24,  that  no  other  perfon  hath  power  to  pardon  or  remit 
any  treafon  or  felonies  whatfoever ; but  that  the  king  hath 
the  whole  and  foie  power  thereof,  united  and  knit  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  this  realm. 

Judge  Blackftone  obferves,  that  this  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  monarchy  in  general,  above  any  other  form  of 
government ; that  there  is  a magiftrate,  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  extend  mercy,  wherever  he  thinks  it  is  deferved  ; 
holding  a court  of  equity  in  his  own  bread,  to  foften  the 
rigour  of  the  general  laws,  in  fuch  criminal  cafes  as  merit 
exemption  from  puniftiment.  Some  theorifts,  however, 
maintain,  that  pardons  (hould  be  excluded  in  a perfect 
legiflation,  where  punifhments  are  mild,  but  certain ; be- 
caufe  the  clemency  of  the  prince  feems  to  be  a tacit  difap- 
probation  of  the.  laws.  But  the  exclufion  of  pardons  mull 
neceffarily  introduce  a very  dangerous  power  in  the  judge 
or  jury,  that  of  conftruing  the  criminal  law  by  the  fpirit 
inftead  of  the  letter  (fee  Beccaria,  ch.  4.  and  46.) ; or  elfe 
it  mutt  be  holden,  what  no  man  will  ferioufly  avow,  that 
the  fituation  and  circumftances  of  the  offender,  though  they 
alter  net  the  effence  of  the  crime,  ought  to  make  no  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  puniftiment.  In  democracies,  however,  this 
power  of  pardon  can  never  fubfift  ; for  there  nothing  higher 
is  acknowledged  than  the  magiftrate  who  adminifters  the 
laws ; and  it  would  be  impolitic  for  the  power  of  judging 
and  of  pardoning  to  centre  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon. 
This,  as  Montefquieu  obferves,  (Sp.  of  Laws,  book  vi. 
c.  5.)  would  oblige  him  very  often  to  contradift  himfelf,  to 
make  and  unmake  his  decifions : it  would  tend  to  confound 
all  ideas  of  right  among  the  mafs  of  the  people ; as  they 
would  find  it  difficult  to  tell,  whether  a prifoner  were  dif- 
charged  by  his  innocence,  or  obtained  a pardon  through  fa- 
vour. In  monarchies,  the  king  ads  in  a fuperior  fpliere ; 
and  though  he  regulates  the  whole  government  as  the  firft 
mover,  yet  he  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  difagreeable  or 
invidious  parts  of  it.  Whenever  the  nation  fees  him  per- 
fonally  eDgaged,  it  is  only  in  works  of  legiflature,  magni- 
ficence, or  compaffidn.  To  him,  therefore,  the  people  look 
up  as  the  fountain  merely  of  bounty  and  grace ; and  thefe 
repeated  a£ts  of  goodnefs,  proceeding  immediately  from 
himfelf,  endear  the  fovereign  to  his  fubje&s,  and  contribute 
more  than  any  thing  to  root  in  their  hearts  that  filial  affec- 
tion, and  perfonal  loyalty,  which  are  the  fure  eftabliftiment 
of  a prince.  In  the  exercife  of  this  prerogative,  however, 
the  fovereign  (hould  be  direfted  by  a found  difcretiori  and 
impartial  judgment,  and  alfo  by  wife  and  upright  coun- 
fellors ; 
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fellors ; and  the  occafions  for  the  exercife  of  it  (hould  be 
rendered  as  few  and  unfrequent  a3  poffible,  by  mitigating 
the  feverity  of  our  criminal  laws,  and  lefTening  their  num- 
ber, and  making  the  penalties  annexed  to  the  violation  of 
them  more  definite  and  certain. 

A pardon  may  be  pleaded  in  arreft  of  judgment ; in 
which  cafe  it  has  the  fame  advantage,  as  when  pleaded 
upon  arraignment,  viz.  the  faving  the  attainder,  and  of 
courfe  the  corruption  of  blood,  which  nothing  can  reftore 
but  parliament,  when  a pardon  is  not  pleaded  till  after  fen- 
tence.  And  certainly,  on  all  accounts,  when  a man  hath 
obtained  a pardon,  he  is  in  the  right  to  plead  it  as  foon  as 
poffible. 

With  regard  to  the  objeft  of  pardon,  judge  Blackftone 
obferves,  that  the  king  may  pardon  all  offences  merely 
againft  the  crown,  or  the  public ; excepting,  i . That,  to 
preferve  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  the  committing  any  man 
to  prifon  out  of  the  realm  is,  by  the  habeas  corpus  aft, 
made  a praemunire,  unpardonable  even  by  the  king.  Nor, 
2.  Can  the  king  pardon,  where  private  juftice  is  principally 
concerned  in  the  profecution  of  offenders ; therefore,  in  ap- 
peals (which  fee,)  of  all  kinds,  (which  are  the  fuit  not  of 
the  king,  but  of  the  party  injured,)  the  profecutor  may  re- 
Ieafe,  but  the  king  cannot  pardon.  (3  Inft.  237.)  Neither 
can  he  pardon  a common  nuifance,  while  it  remains  un- 
redreffed,  or  fo  as  to  prevent  an  abatement  of  it ; though 
afterwards  he  may  remit  the  fine.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.  391.) 
Neither,  laftly,  can  the  king  pardon  an  offence  againft  a 
popular  or  penal  ftatute,  after  information  brought ; for 
thereby  the  informer  hath  acquired  a private  property  in  his 
part  of  the  penalty.  (3  Inft.  238.)  Nor,  farther,  can  the 
king’s  pardon  be  pleaded  to  any  parliamentary  impeachment, 
fo  as  to  impede  the  enquiry,  and  flop  the  profecution  of 
great  and  notorious  offenders.  It  was  enatted  by  the  aft 
of  fettlement  (12  & 13  W.  III.  c.  2.),  that  no  pardon 
under  the  great  feal  of  England  (hall  be  pleadable  to  an  im- 
peachment by  the  commons  in  parliament.  But  after  the 
impeachment  has  been  folemnly  heard  and  determined,  it  is 
not  underftood,  that  the  king’s  royal  grace  is  farther  re- 
flrained  and  abridged. 

As  to  the  manner  of  pardoning,  it  muft  be  under  the 
great  feal,  and  it  is  a general  rule,  that  wherever  it  may  be 
reafonably  prefumed  the  king  is  deceived,  the  pardon  is 
void  ; fo  that  anjrfuppreffion  of  truth,  or  fuggeftion  of  falf- 
hood,  in  a charter  of  pardon,  will  vitiate  the  whole;  for  the 
king  was  mifinformed.  (3  Inft.  238.)  Generally,  words  have 
alfo  a very  imperfeft  effeft  in  pardons.  A pardon  of  all  felonies 
will  not  pardon  a conviftion  or  attainder  of  felony,  but  thefe 
mull  be  particularly  mentioned.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.  383.) 
Nor  will  a pardon  of  felonies  include  piracy,  which  is  not 
punifhable  at  the  common  la  v.  (1  Hawk.  P.  C.  94.)  It 
is  alfo  enafted  by  13  .Ric.  II  ft.  2.  c.  1.  that  no  pardon 
for  treafon,  murder,  or  rape,  (hall  be  allowed,  unlefs  the 
offence  be  particularly  fpecified ; and  in  murder  it  fhall  be 
expreffed,  whether  it  was  committed  by  lying  in  wait,  af- 
fault,  or  malice  prepenfe. 

A pardon  may  be  conditional,  or  the  king  may  extend 
his  mercy  upon  what  terms  he  pleafes.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C- 
394.)  It  may  alfo  be  obfervea,  that  a pardon,  by  aft 
of  parliament,  is  more  beneficial  than  by  the  king’s  charter  ; 
for  a man  is  not  bound  to  plead  it,  but  the  court  muft  ex 
officio  take  notice  of  it  (Inft.  43.)  : neither  can  he  lofe  the 
benefit  of  it  by  his  own  laches  or  negligence,  as  he  may  of 
the  king’s  charter  or  pardon.  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.  397.) 
The  effeft  of  fuch  pardon  by  the  king,  is  to  make  the 
offender  a new  man  ; to  acquit  him  of  all  corporal  penalties 
and  forfeitures  annexed  to  that  offence,  for  which  he  ob- 


tains pardon,  and  to  give  him  a new  credit  and  capacity. 
Blackft.  Com.  book  iv. 

Pardon  by  courfe  of  Law,  is  that  which  the  king 
grants  as  the  law  and  equity  perfuades,  for  a flight  offence  ; 
as  homicide,  cafual,  &c. 

Pardon,  Charter  of.  See  Charter. 

Pardon  for  difcavering  Accomplices,  See.  See  Approver 
and  Discovery  of  Accomplices. 

Pardon,  in  the  Canon  Law,  is  an  indulgence  which  the 
pope  grants  to  fuppofed  penitents,  for  remiffion  of  the  pains 
of  purgatory,  which  they  have  merited  for  the  punifhment 
of  their  fins. 

The  grand  time  for  the  difpenfation  of  pardons  is  the 
jubilee. 

In  this  fenfe,  pardon  is  properly  the  angelic  falutation, 
faid  to  the  Virgin  at  thet  found  of  three  little  ftrokes  of  a 
bell,  rung  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  night,  in  order  for 
the  perfon  to  be  entitled  to  indulgences. 

PARDONERS,  in  our  Ancient_CuJloms,  were  perfons 
who  carried  about  the  pope’s  indulgences,  and  fold  them  to 
the  beft  bidders. 

PARDOS,  or  Pompenny,  in  Geography,  a tewn  of 
Africa,  in  the  diftrift  of  Anta,  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

PARDOUX,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Two  Sevres;  five  miles  S.S.W.  of  Partenay. 

Pardoux  la  Riviere,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Nontron ; four  miles  S E.  of  Nontron. 
The  place  contains  1273,  and  the  canton  7860  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  217^  kiliometres,  in  feven  communes. 

PARDUBITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Chrudim,  fituated  on  the  Elbe,  well-built  and  fortified,  in 
which  is  a manufafture  of  knives  and  fword-blades ; five 
miles  N.  of  Chrudim.  N.  lat.  4 <f  35'.  E.  long,  if  40'. 

PARDUS,  in  Zoology.  See  Felis  Pardus. 

Pardus,  in  Conchology,  a name  given  by  authors  to  a 
kind  of  (hells,  of  the  genus  of  the  volutas.  We  have 
three  kinds  of  this  (hell.  1.  A voluta  fpotted  with  black. 
2.  Another  fpotted  with  yellow.  And,  3.  A very  elegant 
one  fpotted  with  a reddifh-colour.  They  are  called  pardi, 
or  leopard-(hells,  from  their  diftinft  fpots  refembling  thofe 
on  the  (kin  of  a leopard. 

PARE',  Ambrose,  in  Biography,  a French  furgeon  of 
eminence,  was  born  at  Laval,  in  the  diftrift  of  the  Maine, 
in  the  year  1509.  He  commenced  the  ltudy  of  his  pro- 
feffion  early  in  life,  and  praftifed  it  with  great  zeal  both  in 
hofpitals  and  in  the  army  ; in  the  latter  he  held  an  appoint- 
ment, under  the  captain-general  of  infantry,  in  1536. 
Subfequently  his  reputation  rofe  very  high,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed furgeon  in  ordinary  to  king  Henry  II.  in  1552  ; 
and  he  held  the  fame  office  under  the  fucceeding  kings, 
Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Hen.  III.  To  Charles  IX. 
efpeeially  he  is  faid  to  have  conferred  great  profeffional  be- 
nefits, efpecially  on  one  occafion,  when  fome  formidable 
fymptoms  had  been  produced  by  the  accidental  wound  of  a 
tendon  in  venefeftion,  which  he  fpeedily  removed.  His 
fervices  appear  to  have  been  amply  acknowledged  by  the 
king  ; for  as  Pare  was  a Huguenot,  he  would  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  horrible  maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  had 
not  the  king  fent  for  him  on  the  preceding  night,  and 
ordered  him  not  to  leave  the  royal  chamber.  After  having 
been  long  eftcemed  as  the  firft  furgeon  of  his  time,  and 
beloved  for  his  private  virtues,  he  died  in  the  year  1590, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

Pare  was  not  a man  of  learning,  and  was  even  obliged 
to  requeft  a phyfician  to  make  a French  tranflation  of  fome 
of  the  books  of  Galen,  which  he  wi(hed  to  confult.  Never- 
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thelefs  there  are  an  affe&ation  of  much  learned  reference, 
and  numerous  quotations  from  the  ancients,  in  his  writings, 
which  have  added  nothing  to  his  reputation.  There  is  fome 
juftice  in  the  remark  of  Van  Hoorne,  that  Pare  would  have 
done  better,  if  he  had  limited  his  publication  to  a fmall 
volume,  containing  only  the  records  of  his  own  obfervation 
and  experience.  He  mud  be  confidered,  however,  as  a 
man  of  original  mind,  and  a real  improver  of  his  art ; and 
as  having  greatly  facilitated  and  extended  the  application  of 
feveral  principles  of  practice,  which,  according  to  his  own 
acknowledgment,  he  derived  from  the  Italian  writers  and 
pra&itioners.  Though  he  did  not  invent,  he  greatly  pro- 
moted, the  praAice  of  tying  divided  arteries,  which  he 
effeAed  by  drawing  them  out  naked,  and  palling  a ligature 
over  them.  He  was  the  author  of  a great  improvement  in 
the  treatment  of  gun-ffiot  wounds,  by  adopting  a lenient 
method,  and  rejeAing  irritants  and  cauterizations,  which 
were  employed  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  alfo  a bold 
and  fuccefsful  operator,  and  records  many  inftruAive  cafes, 
in  which  he  dilplayed  all  the  refources  of  an  enlightened 
furgeon.  He  did  not,  however,  greatly  excel  in  anatomy, 
though  he  had  pradifed  difTedions ; and  was  chiefly  a bor- 
rower from  the  works  of  Vefalius  in  this  department  of 
fcience,  though  not  without  fome  obfervations  of  his  own. 

Pare  was  the  author  of  fome  works,  which  were  univer- 
fally  read  and  tranflated  into  mod  of  the  languages  of 
Europe.  His  firft  treatife,  “ Maniere  de  traiter  les  playes 
faites  par  harquebufes,  fleches,  &c.”  was  publiffied  at  Paris 
in  1345,  and  again  in  15^2  and  1564.  He  afterwards 
laboured  ftrenuoufly  to  put  his  brethren  in  poffeflion  of  a 
body  of  furgical  fcience  in  their  native  tongue  ; and  in 
1561  publifhed  the  firft  edition  of  his  works,  in  folio. 
Numerous  editions  were  afterwards  printed  at  Paris  and 
alfo  at  Lyons ; and  his  pupil,  Guillemeau,  who  was  alfo 
furgeon  to  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IV.,  tranflated  thefe 
works  into  Latin.  This  tranflation  has  been  frequently  re- 
printed at  various  places,  with  the  title  of  “ Ambrofii 
Paraei,  Opera,  novis  iconibus  elegantifiimis  illuftrata,  et 
Latinitate  donata.”  This  volume  contains  twenty-fix  trea- 
ties, and  there  is  no  branch  of  furgery  which  is  not  touched 
upon  in  the  colledion.  Eloy  Did.  Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

Pare,  or  Parjeus,  David,  a celebrated  German  Pro- 
teftant  divine  of  the  reformed  communion,  was  bom  at 
Francoftein,  in  Silefia,  in  the  year  1548.  He  was  put 
apprentice  to  a fhoe-maker,  but  this  fituation  did  not  re- 
prefs  the  early  inclination  which  the  youth  had  difcovered 
for  learning,  and  at  length  his  father  permitted  him  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  At  the  age  of  fixteen 
years  he  was  fent  to  Hirchberg,  where  was  a college, 
of  which  Chriftopher  Schilling  was  the  principal.  By  his 
tutor  he  was  converted  from  Lutheranifm,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  to  the  principles  of  the  reformed  church,  on 
the  fubjed  of  the  real  prefence,  a circumftance  that  involved 
the  mafter  and  the  pupil  in  confiderable  difficulties.  In 
1566  he  was  fent,  with  ten  of  his  fchool-fellows,  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  they  carried  with  them  fuch  effedual  recom- 
mendations from  their  common  mafter,  that  they  were  all 
admitted  into  the  college  of  Wifdom,  of  which  Zachary 
Urfinus,  profeflor  of  divinity,  was  diredor.  At  Heidel- 
berg, Pare  made  great  proficiency  in  all  the  branches  of 
learning  taught  in  that  place,  and  in  1571  he  was  admitted 
to  the  miniltry,  in  which  he  officiated  many  years  with  great 
reputation.  In  1598,  he  was  nominated  divinity  profeflor 
of  Heidelberg.  He  died  in  June  1622,  and  was  buried  with 
all  the  funeral  honours  which  the  univcrlities  of  Germany 
are  accullomed  to  beftow  on  their  mod  dillinguiffied  mem- 
bers. He  wrote  feveral  treatifes  again!!  Beuarmine  j and 


commentaries  on  the  fcriptures.  That  on  the  epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  being  tranflated  into  Englifh,  was  burnt  by  order 
of  Jame^L  for  containing  fedilious  principles.  He  had  a 
fon,  Johri  Philip,  who  was  born  in  1576,  at  Hembach, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Worms ; and  who  ftudied  at  Neuftadt  and 
Heidelberg.  In  1610  he  was  made  redor  of  the  college 
at  Neuftadt,  where  he  continued  till  the  town  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards  in  1622,  on  which  occafiori  his 
library  was  plundered.  He  died  in  1650  He  was  author 
of  “ Lexicon  Cnticon  “ Lexicon  Plautinum,  or  A Voca- 
bulary to  the  Comedies  of  Plautus  “ Caliigraphia  Ro- 
mana,”  and  other  works.  He  left  a fon,  Daniel,  who 
publifhed  “ Mellificium  Atticum  “ Hiftoria  Palatina 
“ Medulla  Hiftoriae  Ecclefiafticae.’’ 

Pare,  in  the  Manege.  To  pare  a horfe’s  foot  is  to  cut 
his  nails ; i.  e.  the  horn  and  foie  of  his  foot ; which  is  done 
with  a butcrefs  in  order  to  ffioe  him. 


on  the  ffioe,  d-ives  the  nails,  and  rivets  them,  and  this  all 
alone,  without  any  affiftance  from  the  groom. 

PARECALA,  in  Geography,  a fertile  province  of  the 
ifland  of  Lu$on,  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  precious  ftones. 
The  Spaniards  receive  tribute  from  about  7000  perfons. 

PARECBASIS,  in  Rhetoric,  is  tifed  to  fig- 

nify  the  exaggeration  of  a crime,  and  not  a digreffion  from 
the  queftion  in  hand,  as  fome  have  thought. 

PARECHAMPA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bootan ; 
five  miles  N.  of  Taflafudon. 

PARECHESIS,  «r*£»i;e*wK»  in  Rhetoric,  the  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  fame  fyllable,  thu6  perire  me  malic 
malim  modes. 

PA  RECHI  A,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Paros,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Paros,  on  the 
W.  coaft  of  the  ifland,  facing  Antiparos;  but  it  pre- 
fents  no  idea  of  the  ancient  city,  unlefs  by  the  beautiful 
ruins,  which  are  employed  equally  w’ithout  referve  and  with- 
out tafte  in  its  conltrudion.  Off  Parechia,  the  fea  forms 
a bight,  and  a harbour,  whofe  entrance  is  difficult,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ffioals  by  which  it  is  obftruded  on  the  oppo- 
lite  coaft.  N.  lat.  37 J 5'.  E.  long,  if  to'. 

PAREDES,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Afluria ; 25  miles 
N.W.  of  Oviedo. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Leon;  13 
miles  N.W.  of  Leon. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Caftile  ; eight  miles  N.  of  Siguenga. 

Paredes,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftramadura ; 1 2 miles 
N.W.  of  Layria. 

PAREDON  del  Ef  a,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  N.  coaft 
of  Cuba.  N.  lat.  22°  16'.  W.  long.  77  80'. 

Paredon  del  Medios,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  N.  coaft  of 
Cuba.  N.  lat.  22  16'.  W.  long.  770  50'. 

PAREDRI,  vrx^i'.'fot,  among  the  Athenians.  When  tire 
archon,  balileus,  or  polemarchus,  by  reafon  of  their  youth 
happened  not  to  be  fo  well  (killed  in  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
their  country  as  might  have  been  wiffied,  it  was  cuftomary 
for  each  of  them  to  make  choice  of  two  perfon9  of  age, 
gravity,  and  reputation,  to  fit  with  them  upon  the  bench, 
and  direA  them  as  there  was  occafion.  And  thefe  afTcffors, 
or  paredri,  were  obliged  to  undergo  the  fame  probation  in  the 
fenate-houfe  and  public  forum  with  the  other  magiftrates ; 
and  like  them  too,  to  give  an  account  how  they  had  behaved 
themfelves  in  their  refpeAive  trufts,  when  their  office  was 
expired. 

PAREDRIA,  a term  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  exprefs 
an  aflociatiun  of  two  or  more  difeafes  in  the  fame  patient, 
making,  what  we  call,  a complicated  illnefs. 

PAREGORICS,  wafo of***,  formed  of  trapufeptw,  J ap- 

peafe, 
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peafe,  or  mitigate , in  Medicine , remedies  which  affuage.  pain. 
The  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  anodynes  and  opiates. 

Paregoric  Elixir.  See  Elixir  Paregoricum. 

PAREJA,  Juan  de,  in  Biography , was  a Meftizo,  (a 
Spanifh  name  given  to  thofe  who  are  born  of  a Spanifh  father, 
and  a mother  a native  Indian,)  whofe  love  for  the  art  of 
painting  was  fuch,  that  though  the  Have  of  Velafquez,  and 
employed  by  him  to  prepare  his  colours,  and  attend  upon 
him  while  painting,  yet  he  contrived  in  fecret  to  obtain  very 
confiderable  proficiency  in  the  art.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
60,  in  1670. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA,  the  root  of  a plant  which  is  a 
fpecies  of  Ciffampelos,  growing  in  the  Weft  Indies,  chiefly 
in  Mexico  and  Brazil ; formerly  efteemed  a fpecific  for  the 
cure  of  the  done  and  gravel. 

The  name,  which,  in  the  original  Portuguefe,  fignifies 
•wild  vine,  or  bajlard  vine,  bears  a good  deal  of  analogy  to 
the  plant  which  bears  branches  loaden  with  leaves  perfe&ly 
like  thofe  of  the  vine ; and  which,  like  them,  creep  along 
walls  and  trees.  The  Portuguefe  value  this  root  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  ipecacuanha.  Some  druggifls  call  it,  by 
corruption,  parada  prava. 

The  root  has  no  remarkable  fmell ; but  to  the  tafte  it  ma- 
nifefts  a remarkable  fweetnefs  of  the  liquorice  kind,  toge- 
ther with  a confiderable  bitternefs,  and  a flight  roughnefs 
covered  by  the  fweet  matter.  It  gives  out  great  part  both 
of  the  bitter  and  fweet  fubftance  to  watery  and  fpirituous 
menllrua;  in  evaporating  the  watery  deco&ion,  a confider- 
able quantity  of  refinous  matter  feparates,  which  does  not 
mingle  with  the  remaining  extraft,  nor  diflolve  in  water,  but 
is  readily  taken  up  by  fpirit ; whence  fpirit  appears  to  be  the 
moll  perfect  difl'olvent  of  its  aftive  parts.  Both  the  fpi- 
rituous tin&ure  and  extract  are  in  tafte  ftronger  than  the 
watery. 

The  Portuguefe  were  informed  of  the  virtues  of  this  root 
by  the  natives  of  the  Brafils,  who  infufed  it  in  water,  which 
they  drank  freely  in  all  obftru&ions  of  the  urinary  paffages  ; 
and  on  trial  extolled  it  above  all  the  medicines  in  ufe.  Ac- 
cording to  Browne,  it  is  ftill  ufed  with  this  intention  by  the 
negroes  in  Jamaica.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, fome  of  thefe  roots  were  brought  over  to  Europe  by 
the  Portuguefe,  who  recommended  them  to  phyficians  as  the 
molt  effe&ual  remedy  hitherto  difeovered  in  all  calculous  and 
gravelly  complaints,  and  various  accounts  of  their  efficacy 
were  foon  after  publifhed.  The  Portuguefe  accounts  were 
too  exaggerated  to  gain  credit  with  the  judicious  part  of  the 
world  ; but  Mr.  Geoffroy’s  experiments  fet  its  virtues  in  a 
much  modeller  light,  and  yet  (hewed  them  to  be  very  great  ; 
and  that  the  root  deferved  to  be  for  ever  continued  in  ufe  in 
medicine,  and  reckoned  among  the  mod  valuable  fimples. 
The  Portuguefe  pretended  that  it  diflolves  the  (lone  in  the 
bladder  ; but  though  this  is  not  true,  Mr.  Geoffroy  found 
that  it  was  admirable  for  breaking  the  common  weaker  fa- 
bulous concretions  in  the  kidnies  and  ureters  ; and  that  the 
taking  it  was  always  attended  with  the  voiding  of  large 
quantities  of  gravel.  He  gave  it  alfo  with  great  fuccefs  to 
perfons  afflidled  with  ulcers  in  the  kidnies  and  bladder,  and 
whofe  urine  was  purulent,  and  at  many  times  totally  fup- 
preffed  : thefe  fuppreflions  of  urine  were  always  cured  by  it, 
and  their  urine  became  lefs  thick  and  purulent ; many  alfo 
were  perfectly  cured  of  thefe  complaints  by  a courfe  of 
it,  with  the  addition  of  balfam  of  capivi  toward  the  end  of 
the  courfe. 

This  property  of  the  pareira  brava,  of  diflolving  thick 
humours,  gave  Mr.  Geoffroy  an  opinion  of  trying  it  in 
humorous  allhmas  ; and  thefe  obftinate  cafes  often  were 
greatly  abated,  and  fometimes  perfectly  cured  by  it.  The 
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ufual  way  of  taking  it  was  in  deco&ion,  fweetening  it  in 
the  manner  of  tea.  Of  the  root  in  fubftance  he  prescribed 
from  twelve  grains  to  half  a dram,  and  in  deco&ion  or  in- 
fufion,  two  or  three  drams  : this  quantity  of  the  root 
bruifed  he  dire&ed  to  be  boiled  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water, 
till  only  a pint  remains,  which  is  to  be  drained  off,  fweet- 
ened  with  a little  fugar,  divided  into  three  portions,  and 
drank  as  tea  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour.  Mem.  Acad.  Par. 
1710. 

The  fa6ts  alleged  to  evince  the  utility  of  the  radix  pareira: 
brava:  in  nephritic  and  calculous  cafes,  were  principally  thofe 
of  Geoffroy,  Helvetius,  and  Lochner.  It  has  alfo  been 
recommended  in  ifc’nuria,  jaundice,  afthma,  and  fome  other 
chronic  difeafes.  The  accounts  given  of  the  fuccefsful  em- 
ployment of  this  root  by  French  writers  induced  phyficians 
to  try  its  effefts  in  this  country  ; but  Britifti  praftitioners 
have  recorded  no  remarkable  inftances  of  its  efficacy ; and 
as  a proof  of  its  being  funk  into  difrepute,  it  has  no  place  in 
our  pharmacopeias.  Lewis’s  Mat.  Med.  Woodville’s  Med. 
Bot. 

PARELCON,  in  Grammar,  a figure,  whereby  a word 
or  fyllable  is  added  to  the  end  of  another. 

PARELLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dora;  20  miles  N.  of  Turin. 

PARELLONES,  a duller  of.  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Spanilh  Main,  near  the  coaft  of  Darien.  N.  lat.  g°  37'. 
W.  long.  790  30'. 

PAREMBOLE,  xapifj.^nXn,  in  Rhetoric,  a figure  wherein 
fomething  relating  to  the  fubjeft  is  inferted  in  the  middle 
of  a period.  AH  the  difference  between  the  parembole  and 
parenthefis,  according  to  Voffius,  is,  that  the  former  relates 
to  the  fubjedl  in  hand,  whereas  the  latter  is  foreign  to  it. 
An  example  of  each  we  have  in  Virgil,  and  firft  of  the  pa- 
rembole. 

“ iEneas  (r.eque  enim  patrius  confiftere  mentem 
Paffus  amor)  rapidumad  naves  prasmitit  Achatem.” 

The  following  is  an  inftance  of  the  parenthefis  : 

“ , ipfique  fuos  jam  morte  fub  aegra 

(Di  meliorapiis,  erroremque  hoftibus  ilium) 

Difciffos  nudis  laniabant  dentibus  artus,” 

See  Parenthesis. 

PARENCEPHALIS,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  cerebellum. 

PARENCHYMA,  in  Anatomy,  is  generally  applied  to 
the  fubftance  of  glands,  and  denotes  that  part  of  them,  which 
conftitutes  the  peculiarity  of  the  organ,  the  bafis,  which 
would  remain,  if  the  veffels  and  nerves  were  removed.  It  is 
often  ufed  more  generally,  and  in  application  to  other  parts, 
and  fignifies  the  arrangement  of  the  general  tiffues,  which  is 
common  to  all  the  body,  and  in  which  the  peculiar  matter 
producing  the  differences  of  the  organs  is  depofited.  See 
Fibre. 

Parenchyma  of  Plants.  Dr.  Grew  gives  the  name  pa- 
renchyma to  the  pith  or  pulp,  or  that  inner  part  of  a fruit  or 
plant,  through  which  the  juice  is  fuppofed  to  be  diftri- 
buted. 

This,  when  viewed  with  a microfcope,  appears  to  re- 
ferable marrow,  or  rather  a fponge,  being  a porous,  flex- 
ible, dilatable  fubftance. 

Its  pores  are  innumerable,  and  exceedingly  fmall;  re- 
ceiving as  much  humour  as  is  requifite  to  fill  and  extend 
them  ; which  difpofition  of  pores  it  is,  that  is  fuppofed  to 
fit  the  plant  for  vegetation  and  growth. 

The  parenchyma  of  roots  is  white  at  firft  ; but  it  changes 
its  colour,  in  proportion  as  the  root  grows  thicker.  Thus 
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it  becomes  yellow  in  the  root  of  the  baftard  rhubarb,  and 
redm  that  of  the  biftort. 

PARENT,  Parens,  a term  of  relation,  applicable  to 
thofe  from  whom  we  immediately  receive  our  being.  Sec 
Father  and  Mother. 

The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children  confill  in  three 
particulars;  viz.  their  maintenance,  their  protection,  and 
their  education. 

The  firft  of  thefe  duties  is  a principle  of  natural  law  ; its 
obligation  refults  from  their  having  been  voluntarily  inftru- 
mental  in  giving  them  exiftence,  which  exiftence  they  fhould 
endeavour,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  fupport  and  preferve. 
Children  have,  therefore,  a perfeCt  right  of  receiving  main- 
tenance from  their  parents.  Montefquieu  obferves  (Sp.  of 
Laws,  b.  xxiii.  c.  2.)  that  the  eftablilhment  of  marriage 
in  all  civilized  ilates  is  founded  on  this  natural  obligation  of 
the  father  to  provide  for  his  children  ; for  that  afeertains  and 
makes  known  the  perfon  who  is  bound  to  fulfil  this  obliga- 
tion. Moreover,  the  affeCtion  of  parents  to  their  children, 
which  is  too  powerful  to  be  totally  fupprclTed  or  extin- 
guilhed  by -any  deformity  of  perfon  or  mind,  or  by  the  in- 
gratitude, rebellion,  and  wickednefs  of  children,  and  the 
provifion  which  nature  has  prepared  in  the  perfon  of  the 
mother  for  the  fuftentation  of  the  infant,  epneerning  the 
exiftence  and  defign  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are 
manifeft  indications  of  the  divine  will.  We-may  hence  infer 
the  guilt  of  thofe,  who  run  away  from  their  families,  and 
by  mere  idlenels  or  drunkennefs,  throw  them  upon  a parifh, 
or  leave  tjhem,  at  their  death,  deftitute  of  that  provifion  for 
their  fubfiftence,  which,  by  diligence  and  frugality,  they 
might  have  laid  up  for  them  ; and  alfo  of  thofe,  who  refufe 
or  negleCt  the  care  of  their  baftard  offspiing,  abandoning 
them  to  a condition,  in  which  they  muft  either  pc.ifh,  or  be- 
come burdenfome  to  others  ; for,  though  it  be  often  not  pro- 
perly regarded,  the  duty  of  maintenance,  like  the  reafon 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  extends  to  baliards,  as  well  as  to 
legitim  ate  children.  The  Chriftian  feriptures  have  declared, 
in  explicit  terms,  the  obligation  of  tins  duty  : “ If  any 
provide  no?  for  his  own,  efpecially  for  thofe  of  his  own 
houftio  d,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worfe  than  an  in- 
fidel” (1  Tim.  v.  8.),  that  is,  he  hath  difgraced  the  Chriftia  n 
profeflion,  and  fallen  Ihort  in  a doty  which  even  infidels  ac- 
knowledge. We  may  further  obferve,  that  the  municipal 
laws  of  all  well  regulated  fta*es  have  taken  care  to  enforce 
this  du  y.  Thecivillaw  (Ff.  25  3.  J.l  obliges  the  parent 
to  provide  maintenance  for  his  child  ; and  if  he  refufes, 
“judex  deea  re  cogn  feet,”  It  even  carries  this  matter  fo 
far,  that  it  will  not  fuffer  a parent  at  his  death  totally  to 
difinherit  his  child,  without  exprefsly  giving  his  reafon  for  fo 
doing,  and  there  are  fourteen  fuch  reafons  enumerated  (Nov. 
115),  which  may  jultify  fuch  difinherifon.  If  the  parent 
alleged  no  reafon,  or  a bad,  or  a falfe  one,  the  child  might 
fet  the  will  afide,  “ tanquam  teftamentum  inofficiofum,”  a 
teitament  contrary  to  the  natural  duty  of  the  parent. 

It  is  alfo  a principle  of  law,  as  well  as  of  nature,  that 
every  man  is  obliged  to  provide  for  thofe  defeended  from  his 
own  loins.  By  43  Ehz.  cap  2.  the  father,  mother,  grand- 
father, and  grand-mother  of  poor  impotent  perfons,  (hall 
maintain  them  at  their  own  charges,  if  of  fuificient  ability, 
according  as  the  quarter  fefiions  (hall  dire  it;  and  by 
5 Geo.  1.  cap  8.  if  a parent  runs  away,  and  leaves  his  chil- 
dren, the  churchwardens  and  overfeers  of  the  parifh  (hall 
feixe  his  rents,  goods,  and  chattels,  and  difpofc  of  them 
towards  their  relief.  But  no  perfon  is  bound  to  provide  a 
maintenance  for  his  iflue,  unlefs  where  the  children  are  un- 
able to  work,  through  infancy,  difeafe,  or  accident : and  then 
as  only  obliged  to  find  them  with  neceflaries,  the  penally  on 
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refufal  being  no  more  than  20 s.  a month.  (See  Jews). 
Our  law  has  made  no  provifion  to  prevent  the  difin- 
heriting  of  children  by  will  ; but  by  the  cuftom  of  Lon- 
don, formerly  univerfal,  the  children  of  freemen  are  en- 
titled to  one  third  of  their  father's  effeCts,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  them  ; of  which  he  cannot  deprive  them. 
Farther,  a parent,  by  our  laws,  may  proteCt  his  children  by 
fupporting  them  in  their  law-fuits,  without  being  guilty 
of  the  legal  crime  of  maintaining  quarrels  (2  Inft.  564.);  and 
a man  may  jqftify  aflault  and  battery  in  defence  of  the  per- 
fons of  his  children.  (1  Hawk.  P.  C.  131.)  With  regard 
to  the  education  of  children,  parents  are  bound  to  perform 
this  part  of  their  duty  in  a manner  fuirable  to  their  llation 
in  life.  This  is  a duty  obvioufly  reafonable,  and  unqueftion- 
ably  important.  If  this  duty  be  not  difeharged  with  proper 
attention  and  affiduity,  children  muft  he  miierable,  and  pro- 
bably will  be  vicious,  when  they  grow  up,  either  from  want 
of  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  or  from  want  of  rational 
and  inoffenfive  occupation.  Befides,  a perfon  left  in  this 
condition  will  be  ufelefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  will  be 
generally  mifchievous  to  the  community.  So  that  to 
launch  an  uneducated  child  into  the  world,  is  injurious  to 
the  reft  of  mankind ; it  is  little  better  than  to  turn  out  a 
mad  dog,  or  a wild  beaft  into  the  ttreets.  In  the  inferior 
clafles  of  the  community,  this  kind  of  reafoning  condemns 
the  negleCt  of  parents,  who  do  not  betimes  inure  their  chil- 
dren to  labour  and  reitraint,  ?nd  fi‘  them,  as  they  have  ability 
and  opportunity,  for  fome  honeft  employment,  by  which 
they  may  be  preierved  from  beggary,  vice,  and  infamy. 
The  municipal  laws  of  molt  coun  ries  feem  to  be  defective 
in  thii  point,  by  not  conftraining  the  parent  to  bettow  a 
proper  education  upon  his  children.  The  charity  of  the 
well-difpofed  has  provided  affiftance  lor  thofe  parents,  whofe 
lot  is  fo  hard,  that  they  cannot  by  labour  provide  for  their 
children  the  means  both  of  fubfiftence  a d education  ; and 
although  our  laws  arc  defective,  yet  in  one  inilance  they 
have  made  a wife  provifion  for  breeding  up  the  nfing  gene- 
ration ; lince  by  the  ftatutes  for  apprenticing  poor  children, 
fuch  ch.ldren  may  be  apprenticed  out  by  the  overfeer,  &c. 
(See  PPRENT1CE.)  And.  in  the  cafe  of  religion,  all  pa- 
rents are  under  peculiar  reftriCtions. 

Among  tlie  Athenians,  if  the  parent  did  n t put  his 
child  in  o a way  of  ge’ting  a livelihood,  the  child  was  not 
bound  to  make  provifion  for  the  parent  when  old  and  neceffi- 
tous.  In  the  middle  orders  of  fociety,  thofe  parents  are 
mod  reprehenfibie,  who  neither  qualify  their  children  for  a 
profeflion,  nor  enable  them  to  live  without  one  ; and  thofe 
in ( the  higheft,  who,  from  indolence,  indulgence,  or  avarice, 
omit  to  procure  for  their  children  thofe  liberal  attainments, 
which  are  neceflary  to  make  them  uteful  in  the  ftations  to 
which  they  an;  deftined.  A man  of  fortune,  who  permits 
his  fon  to  confume  the  feafon  of  education,  in  hunting, 
(hooting,  or  frequenting  horfe-races,  aflemblies,  or  other 
unedifying,  if  noc  vicious  diverfions,  defrauds  the  com- 
munity of  a benefactor,  and  bequeaths  them  a nuifance. 
As  fome  preparation  for  future  life  is  neceflary  for  yruth 
of  every  defenption,  thefe  who  leave  the  education  of  their 
baliards  to  chance,  contenting  themfelves  with  making  pro- 
vifion for  their  fubfiftence,  defert  half  their  duty.  Arch- 
deacon Paley  obferves,  that  a reafonable  provifion  for  the 
happinefs  of  a child  in  rcfpeCl  of  outward  condition,  re- 
quires three  things ; a fituation  fuited  to  his  habits  and  rea- 
ionable  expectations ; a competent  provifion  for  the  exigen- 
cies-of  that  fituation  ; and  a probable  fecurity  for  his  virtue. 
The  two  firft  articles  will  vary  with  the  condition  of  thr 
parent.  A fituation  fomewhat  approaching  in  rank  and 
condition  to  the  pa-ect’a  own  ; or,  if  that  be  not  practica- 
ble. 
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ble,  fimilar  to  what  other  parents  of  like  condition  provide  tune,  tio  parent  mould  be  allowed  to  plead,  that  “ every 


for  their  children,  bounds  the  reafonable,  as  well  as  (gene- 
rally fpeaking)  the  aftual  expeditions  of  the  child,  and 
therefore  contains  the  extent  of  the  parent’s  obligation.  By 
vitrue  of  this  rule,  a parent  is  juftified  in  making  a dif- 
ference between  his  children,  according  as  they  ftand  in 
greater  or  tefs  need  of  the  affiftance  of  his  fortune,  in  con- 
(equence  of  the  difference  of  their  age  or  fex,  or  of  the  fitu- 
ations  in  which  they  are  placed,  or  the  various  fuccefs  which 
they  have  met  with.  Daughters,  on  account  of  their  pe- 
culiar circumftance,  which  it  is  needlefs  to  fpecify,  fhould 
be  the  particular  obje&s  of  a parents  care  and  fore-fight ; 
and  as  an  option  of  marriage  is  not  prefented  to  every  female 
who  deferves  it,  efpecially  in  a country  and  at  a period  of  time 
m which  a licentious  celibacy  is  fafhionable  with  the  men,  a 
father  (hould  endeavour  to  enable  his  daughter  to  lead  a 
fingle  life  with  independency  and  decorum,  even  though  he 
fubtraft  more  from  the  portions  of  his  f >ns,  than  is  agree- 
able to  modern  ufage,  or  than  they  expedl.  A.  parent,  hav- 
ing provided  for  the  exigencies  of  his  children’s  conditions, 
next  confiders  how  to  fatisfy  their  juft  expectations : and 
upon  this  principle  he  prefers  the  eldeft  fon  to  the  reft,  and 
the  fons  to  daughters;  which  conllitutes  the  right,  and  the 
whole  right  of  primogeniture,  as  well  as  the  only  reafons  for 
the  preference  of  one  fex  to  the  other.  The  preference  of 
the  firft  born,  indeed,  has  one  public  good  effect : that  if 
the  eftate  were  divided  equally  among  the  fons,  it  would 
probably  make  them  all  idle;  whereas,  by  the  prefent  rule 
of  defcent,  it  makes  only  one  fo ; which  is  the  lefs  evil  of 
the  two.  And  on  the  part  of  fons  it  may  be,  obfervea,  that 
if  the  reft  of  the  community  make  it  a rule  to  prefer  fons  to 
daughters,  an  individual  of  that  community  ought  to  guide 
himlelf  by  the  fame  rule,  upon  principles  of  mere  equality. 
For  as  the  fon  fufferg  by  the  rule  in  the  fortune  he  may  ex- 
pect in  marriage,  it  is  but  reafonable,  that  he  fhould  receive 
the  advantage  of  it  in  his  own  inheritance.  Indeed,  what- 
ever the  rule  be,  as  to  the  preference  of  one  fex  to  the  other, 
marriage  reftores  the  equality.  And  as  money  is  generally 
more  convertible  to  profit,  and  more  likely  te  promote  in- 
duftry  in  the  hands  of  men  than  of  women,  the  cuftom  of 
this  country  may  properly  be  complied  with,  when  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  very  plain  reafon  already  explained. 
The  adtual  expeditions  of  children,  -together  with  the  ex- 
pediency of  fubjedling  the  illicit  commerce  of  the  fexes  to 
every  difcoura^ement  which  it  can  receive,  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  claims  of  legitimate  children  and  of 
baftards.  But  neithe-  reafon  will,  in  any  cafe,  juftify  the 
leaving  >f  bailards  to  the  world,  without  provifion,  educa- 
tion, or  profeffion : or,  what  is  more  cruel,  without  the 
means  of  continuing  in  the  fituation  to  which  the  parent  has 
introduced  them ; which  laft  is  to  leave  them  to  inevitable 
mifery.  , 

After  the  exigencies  of  a child’s  fituation  are  pro- 
vided for,  a parent  may  diminifh  his  portion,  in  order  to 
punifh  any  flagrant  crime,  or  to  punilh  contumacy  and  want 
of  filial  duty  in  inftances  not  otherwife  criminal  ; for 
a child  who  is  confcious  of  bad  behaviour,  or  of  con- 
tempt of  his  parent’s  will  and  happinefs,  cannot  reafonabiy 
expeft  the  fame  inftances  of  his  munificence.  In  cafe  of 
vicious  habits  that  are  incorrigible,  or  of  iuch  a difpofition 
to  wafte  or  mifemploy  the  fortune  put  into  his  power,  as  if 
he  were  made  an  ideot,  the  parent  may  treat  the  child  as 
fuch  ; and  provide  for  his  lupport  by  an  annuity  equal  to 
his  wants  and  innocent  enjoyments,  and  which  he  may  be 
reftrained  from  alienating  : and  this,  fays  Dr.  Paley,  is  the 
only  cafe  in  which  a dilinherifon,  nearly  abfolute,  is  juftifiable. 
But  in  order  to  juftify  an  inofficious  difpofition  of  his  for- 


man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.”  For  though  his 
will,  in  this  cafe,  however  capricious,  will  be  valid  ; yet  his 
confeience  will  not  be  abfolved  from  the  obligations  of  a 
parent.  Nor,  on  the  other  hard,  when  he  fitB  down  to 
make  his  will,  fhould  any  partialities  for  a favourite  child 
over-rule  and  miflead  more  manly  deliberations.  When  a 
parent,  in  order  to  make  fuitable  provifion  for  his  children 
by  frugality  and  induftry,  has  gained  a fufficiency  for  thi3 
purpofe,  the  plea  of  children  furnifhes  no  juft  excufe  for 
parlimony.  A parent  fhould  confider,  that  children  gain 
not  fo  much  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  in  the  chance  of  this 
world’s  happinefs,  or  even  of  its  external  profperity,  by 
fetting  out  in  it  with  large  capitals.  With  refpeft  to  thofe 
who  have  died  rich,  many  began  with  little  ; and  with  re- 
gard to  enjoyment,  there  is  no  comparifon  between  a for- 
tune, which  a man  acquires  himfelf  by  a fruitful  induftry, 
or  a feries  of  fuccefles  in  his  bufinefs,  and  one  found  in  his 
pofleffion,  or  received  from  another.  It  remains  to  mention 
another  principal  part  of  a parent’s  duty,  which  is  that  of 
uiing  proper  precautions  and  expedients,  in  order  to  form 
and  preferve  his  children’s  virtue.  But  this  is  a fubjeft 
which  is  amply  difcuffed  under  the  feveral  articles  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  rights  of  parents  refult  from  their  duties  ; and  the 
.authority  with  which  they  are  insetted,  is  given  them,  partly 
to  enable  them  more  effedlually  to  perform  thefe  duties,  and 
partly  as  arecompence  for  their  care  and  trouble  in  the  faith- 
ful difcharge  of  them.  The  relation  between  a parent  and  his 
children  infers  no  property  in  their  perfons,  or  natural  domi- 
nion over  them. 

By  the  ancient  Roman  laws,  the  father  had  a power  of 
life  and  death  over  his  children  ; but  the  rigour  of  thefe 
laws  was  foftened  by  fubfequent  conftitutioti6.  By  our 
Englifh  laws,  parental  authority  is  much  more  moderate,  but 
ftill  fufficient  to  maintain  order  and  obedience.  A parent 
may  lawfully  corredt  his  child,  being  under  age,  in  a rea- 
fonable manner.  The  confent  or  concurrence  of  the  parent 
to  the  marriage  of  his  child  under  age  was  atfo  diredled  by 
our  ancient  law  to  be  obtained  ; but  now  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  and  without  it  the  contraft  is  void.  A father  has 
no  other  power  over  his  fon’s  eftate  than  as  a truftee  or 
guardian  ; for  though  he  may  receive  the  profits  during  the 
child’s  minority,  yet  he  mult  account  for  them  when  he 
comes  of  age.  He  may,  indeed,  have  the  benefit  of  his 
children’s  labour  while  they  live  with  him,  and  are  main- 
tained by  him  : but  this  is  no  more  than  he  is  intitled  to 
from  his  apprentices  or  fervants.  Moreover,  the  legal 
power  of  a father  (for  a mother,  as  fuch,  is  entitled  to  no 
power,  but  only  to  reverence  and  refpedt)  over  the  perfons 
of  his  children  ceafes  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Yet,  till 
that  age  arrives,  this  empire  of  the  father  continues  even  af- 
ter his  death  ; for  he  may  by  his  will  appoint  a guardian  to 
his  children.  He  may  alfo  delegate  part  of  his  authority, 
during  his  life,  to  tutors  and  fchool-mafters. 

As  it  is  neceflary  to  determine  the  deftination  of  children, 
before  they  are  capable  of  judging  of  their  own  happinefs, 
parents  have  a right  to  eleft  profeffions  for  them.  Parents, 
having  no  natural  dominion  over  their  children,  or  property 
in  their  perfons,  have  no  right  to  fell  them  into  flavery.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  children  of  (laves  are  not,  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, born  (laves  ; for  as  the  mafter’s  right  is  derived  to  him 
through  the  parent,  it  can  never  be  greater  than  the  parent’e 
own.  Parents  not  only  pervert,  but  exceed  their  juft  autho- 
rity, when  they  confult  their  own  ambition,  intereft,  or  pre- 
judice, at  the  manifeft  expence  of  their  children’s  happinefs. 
Many  inftances  might  be  mentioned  of  this  abufe  of  parental 
O o 2 power; 
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power ; but  fame  of  them  belonging  to  countries  where 
Catholic  eftabliftiments  prevail,  we  (hall  feleft  that  of  urging 
children  to  marriages  from  which  they  are  averfe,  with  a view 
of  exalting  or  enriching  the  family,  or  for  the  fake  of  con- 
ne&ing  eftates,  parties,  or  interefls,  or  the  oppofing  of  a 
marriage,  in  which  the  child  would  probably  find  happinefs, 
from  a motive  of  pride  or  avarice,  of  family  hoftility,  per- 
fonal  pique,  or  diverfity  of  religious  opinions.  Blacklt. 
Com.  b.  i.  ch.  16.  Paley’s  Princ.  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philofophy,  vol.  i.  ch.  9 and  10.  See  Child. 

Parent,  Anthony,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1666.  Great  care  was  taken  of  his  education,  and 
at  a very  early  period  he  difcovered  a ftrong  propenfity  to 
the  ftudy  of  mathematics.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  ac- 
cidentally met  with  a dodecahedron,  upon  every  face  of 
which  was  delineated  a fun-dial,  excepting  the  loweft,  upon 
which  it  flood.  Struck  with  the  cunofity  of  thefe  dials,  he 
attempted  to  imitate  them,  and  was  led  from  the  pra&ice  to 
inveftigate  the  theory,  and  in  a fhort  time  he  wrote  a treatife 
upon  “ Gnomonics,”  which,  though  faid  to  be  extremely 
rude  and  unpolifhed,  had  the  merit  of  being  his  own  inven- 
tion, as  was  a work  on  “ Geometry,”  which  he  wrote  about 
the  fame  time.  At  the  earned  delire  of  his  relations,  heen- 
tered  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  as  a profeflion  for  his  life, 
but  he  no  fooner  completed  his  lludies  in  that  faculty,  than 
he  betook  himfelf,  with  increafed  ardour,  to  thofe  purfuits 
which  accorded  bed  with  his  genius  and  inclination.  He  at- 
tended very  diligently  the  leftures  of  M.  de  la  Hire  and  M. 
Sauveur,  and  as  foon  as  he  felt  himfelf  capable  of  teaching 
others,  he  took  pupils  ; and  fortification  being  a branch  of 
ftudy  which  the  war  had  brought  into  particular  notice,  he 
was  called  upon  frequently  to  teach  the  principles  of  that 
fcience.  After  fome  time,  he  began  to  entertain  fcruples 
about  undertaking  to  teach  a fubjedl  of  which  he  had  no  prac- 
tical knowledge, and  communicated  them  to  Sauveur, through 
whofe  intereft  he  made  two  campaigns  with  the  marquis 
d’ Alegre,  during  which  he  had  many  opportunities  to  inform 
himfelf  with  retpect  to  every  fpecies  of  knowledge  on  the 
fubjeft.  Upon  his  return  to  the  metropolis,  he  fpent  his 
time  in  a continual  application  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philo- 
fophy, and  all  the  branches  of  the  mathematics,  both  fpecu- 
lative  and  practical,  to  which  he  added  that  of  anatomy, 
botany,  and  chemiftry.  His  great  talents,  and  indefatiga- 
ble induftry,  enabled  him  to  furmount  the  difficulties  attend- 
ant on  the  acquifition  of  any  fcience.  In  1699,  M.  Fillau 
des  Billetes  having  been  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  with  the  title  of  their  academician, 
nominated  M.  Parent  for  his  elevt,  who  particularly  ex- 
celled in  that  branch  of  knowledge.  It  was  foon  difcovered 
that  he  dire&ed  his  attention  to  all  the  fubjefls  that  came 
before  the  academy,  and  that  he  was  competent  to  the  invef- 
tigation  of  every  topic  which  was  recommended  to  their  no- 
tice. His  temper  was  however  very  bad,  and  he  expofed 
himfelf  to  many  difputes,  which  he  carried  on  in  a very 
acrimonious  manner,  and  which  was  the  caufe,  together  with 
the  want  of  perfpicuity  in  his  compoGtions,  of  the  very  li- 
mited circulation  of  his  various  pieces.  In  the  year  1716, 
the  king  abolifhed  the  clafsof  eleves,  and  on  this  occafiou  he 
made  M.  Parent  an  adjun£l,  or  afliftant  member  of  the 
clafs  of  geometry.  He  lived,  however,  but  a fhort  time  to 
enjoy  the  honour,  being  in  the  fame  year  cut  off  by  the 
fmall-pox,  when  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age.  Although 
he  was  of  a very  irritable  difpofition,  he  is  faid  to  have  pof- 
feffed  great  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  though  his  means  were  ex- 
tremely limited,  he  devoted  much  of  his  income  to  a£ls  of 
beneficence.  He  was  author  of  a work  entitled  “ Elements 
of  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philofophy  “ Mathematical  and 


Phyfical  Refearches,”  a fort  of  journal,  which  firft  appeared 
in  1705,  and  which  in  1712  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  three  vols.  4to.  ; and  “ A Treatife  on  Arithmetic.” 
Befides  thefe,  he  avas  author  of  a great  number  of  papers.in 
the  different  French  “Journals,”  and  in  the  volumes  of  the 
“ Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,”  from  the  year 
1700  to  1714,  and  he  left  behind  him  in  manufeript  many 
works  of  confiderable  refearch  ; among  thefe  were  fome  com- 
plete treatifes  on  divers  branches  of  mathematics,  and  a 
work  containing  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in 
four  parts.  Moreri. 

Parent,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  Pomerelia  : 
10  miles  N.  of  Marienburg. 

PA  RENT  ALIA,  in  Antiquity , funeral  obfequies  : or 
the  lad  duties  paid  by  children  to  their  deceafed  parents. 

Parentalia  is  alfoufed  for  a facrifice  or  folemn  fervice 
offered  annually  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

PARENTELA — De  parentela  fe  tollere,  in  Ancient  Cuf- 
toms , fignified  a renunciation  of  one’s  kindred  and  family. 

This  was  done  in  open  court,  before  the  judge,  and  in  the 
prefence  of  twelve  men,  who  made  oath,  they  believed  it  was 
done  for  a juft  caufe. 

We  read  of  it  in  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  After  fuch  ab- 
juration, the  perfon  was  incapable  of  inheriting  any  thing 
from  any  of  his  relations,  &c. 

PARENTHESIS,  ■erotfnQtmr,  formed  of  * rap*,  inter,  be- 
tween, and  svSiiTK,  pojttion,  q.  d. putting  between,  in  Grammar, 
intercalary  words  inierted  in  a difeourfe,  which  interrupt  the 
fenfe  or  thread,  but  which  feem  neceffary  for  the  fuller  un- 
derftanding  of  the  fubjeft.  The  politeft  of  our  modern 
writers  avoid  all  parenthefes,  as  keeping  the  mind  in  fufpenfe, 
embarrafling  it,  and  rendering  the  difcourfe  lefs  clear,  uni- 
form, and  agreeable.  .Long  and  frequent  parenthefes  are 
intolerable,  efpecially  in  verfe,  which  they  ever  render  dull 
and  languid,  and  like  to  profe. 

The  proper  chara&erillic  of  a parenthefis  is,  that  it  may 
be  either  taken  in,  or  left  out,  the  lenfe  and  grammar  re- 
maining entire. 

In  fpeaking,  parenthefes  are  to  be  pronounced  in  a dif- 
ferent tone ; and  in  writing  they  are  inclofed  between 
brackets,  (),  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the  reft  of  the  dif- 
eourfe. 

The  character  itfelf,  whereby  they  are  diftinguilhed,  is 
alfo  called  a parenthefis.  See  Parembole. 

P A R E NT  I S-Je-Born,  in  Geography , a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  Mont-de-Marfan  ; 33  miles  N.  of 
Tartas.  The  place  contains  1440,  ;nd  the  canton  4213 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  632^  kiliometres,  in  fix  com- 
munes. 

PARENZA,  a fea-port  town  of  Iftria,  and  fee  of  a 
biftiop.  The  town  is  well  built  on  a rock,  and  has  a 
harbour  for  large  veffels  ; 37  miles  S.  of  Triefte.  N.  lat. 
45°  18'.  E.  long.  13' 40'. 

PAREOLA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Pipra  ; which 

fee. 

PARER,  in  the  Manege,  a term  formerly  ufed  as  a com- 
mand to  Hop,  but  now  exploded  ; all  the  riding-mafters, 
when  they  have  a mind  the  fcholar  (hould  ftop  the  horfe, 
calling  out  hola.  See  Stop. 

PARERE,  in  Commerce,  an  Italian  term,  which  fignifies 
the  advice  or  counfel  of  a merchant,  or  negociant  5 becaufe 
fuch  a perfon,  being  coufulted  on  any  point,  introduces  his 
anfwer,  in  Italian,  with  mi  pare,  i.  e.  I think,  it  feems  to  me. 

The  method  of  negociating,  efpecially  that  of  bills  of 
exchange,  being  borrowed  from  the  Italians,  moll  trading 
citie»,  efpecially  Lyons,  retain  the  ufe  of  pareres ; which 
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are  the  advices  or  opinions  of  merchants  and  negociants,  and 
which  ferve  as  a&s  before  notaries,  when  given  by  authority 
of  a judge  confervator,  or  at  a particular  confultation,  for 
maintaining  the  right  of  the  confulter. 

M.  Savary  has  an  excellent  treatife  intitled,  “ Parere,  on 
Avis  et  Confeils  fur  les  plus  importantes  Matieres  du 
Commerce  containing  the  refolution  of  the  moft  difficult 
queftions  relating  to  bankrupts  and.failures,  bills  of  exchange, 
orders  without  date,  or  expreflion  of  value,  bank-fignings, 
renewing  of  bills  of  exchange,  thofe  drawn  or  accepted  by 
women  in  behalf  of  their  hufbands,  or  during  the  minority  of 
the  drawer,  &c. 

PARERGA,  wap ifyct,  a term  fometimes  ufed  in  archi- 
tefture,  for  additions,  or  appendages,  made  by  way  of  or- 
nament to  a principal  work. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  jn  painting,  for  little  pieces,  or 
compartiments,  on  the  fides,  or  in  the  corners,  of  the  prin- 
cipal pieces. 

PARES  Curtis,  or  Parrs  Curia,  peers  of  the  court, 
an  appellation  which,  in  all  the  feodal  inftitutions,  both  here 
and  on  the  continent,  diftinguiihed  the  vaffals  of  the  inferior 
lords,  who  were  bound  by  their  fealty  to  attend  their  do- 
meftic  courts  baron  (which  were  inftituted  in  every  manor,  or 
barony,  for  doing  fpeedy  and  effe&ual  juftice  to  all  the  te- 
nants), in  order  as  well  to  anfwer  fuch  complaints  as  might  be 
alleged  again  ft  themfelves,  as  tp  form  a jury  or  homage  for 
the  trial  of  their  fellow  tenants. 

PARE'SIS,  from  ra  fiyjui,  to  relax , in  Surgery,  a palfy 
of  the  bladder,  attended  either  with  retention  of  the  urine, 
or  involuntary  difeharge  of  it. 

PARESSEUX,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  Gautier  to 
the  Bradypus  tridadylus  ; which  fee. 

PARETONIUM,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  an 
earth  anciently  found  on  the  Ihores  of  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and 
the  ifland  of  Crete  ; and  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  painting* 

It  had  its  name  either  from  a part  of  Egypt,  near  which 
it  was  gathered,  or  from  the  name  of  a town  in  that  king- 
dom, where  it  was  ufually  fold. 

Vitruvius  is  of  the  firft  opinion,  and  Volaternus  of  the 
other.  Of  late  we  have  been  taught  to  think  it  loft  ; but  it 
is  ftill  common  on  moft  of  the  ihores  of  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  though  not  obferved  or  regarded  ; and  is  truly 
a very  heavy  and  tough  clay,  of  a fine  white  colour,  found 
in  maffes  of  different  fizes,  generally  as  loft  as  the  fofter 
clays  within  the  ftrata  ; and,  by  rolling  about  on  the  beach 
in  this  ftate,  it  gathers  up  the  fand,  fmall  fliells,  and  other 
foulneffes  we  always  find  about  it.  It  is  moft  probable,  that 
there  are  ftrata  of  it  fine  and  pure  in  the  cliffs  there,  and  that 
the  fea  w’afhes  off  maffes  of  them  in  ftorms  and  high  tides, 
which  are  what  we  find. 

PAREWAH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Bahraitch. 

PARFAIT,  Francis,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1698,  of  a diftinguiihed  family,  and  died  in  1753.  His 
works  are,  1.  “ A General  Hiftory  of  the  French  Theatre,” 
in  15  vols.  2.  “ A Hiftory  of  the  ancient  Italian  Theatre,” 
in  two  vols.  3.  “ A Diftionary  of  Theatres,”  in  7 vols. 
4.  Several  dramatic  pieces  that  were  never  afted. 

PARGAS,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  near  the  coait  of  Sweden,  with  a town.  N.  lat. 
Co0  19'.  E.  long.  220  7'. 

PARGET,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a name  given  to  the  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  gypfum  or  plaifter-ftone,  which,  when  (lightly 
calcined,  make  what  is  called  plaifter  of  Paris,  ufed  in  calling 
ftatues,  ‘ in  ftuccoing  floors  and  cielings,  arid  on  many  other 
like  occafions. 

The  word  parget,  though  generally  underftood  of  all  the 


gypfums,  is,  however,  by  the  workman  principally  ap- 
plied to  the  two  fpecies  which  make  up  the  firft  genus 
of  that  clafs,  called  by  Dr.  Hill  the  pholides.  Thefe— 
are  the  Montmartre  kind,  and  that  of  Derbyihire.  See 
Pholis. 

PARGETING,  in  Building,  is  ufed  for  the  plaifteririg 
of  walls ; fometimes  for  the  plaifter  itfelf. 

Pargeting  is  of  various  kinds:  as,  1.  White  lime  and 
hair  mortar  laid  on  bare  walls.  2.  On  bare  laths,  as  in  par- 
titioning, and  plain  cieling.  3.  Rendering  the  iniides  of 
walls,  or  doubling  partition-walls.  4.  Rough-cafting  on 
hearth-laths.  5.  Plaiftering  on  brick-work,  with  finiftiing 
mortar,  in  imitation  of  ftone-work  ; and  the  like  upon  hearth- 
laths. 

PARGOIRE,  St.,  'mGcography,  atown  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Herault ; 14  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lodeve. 

PARGOW,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gohud  ; 9 miles  S.S.W.  of  Kooch. 

PARHAM,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua,  and  legal 
port  of  entry  ; 3 miles  W.  of  St.  John's. 

PARHELIUM,  or  Parhelion,  formed  from  xx^x, 
near,  and  fun,  in  Phyfology,  a mock  fun  or  meteor, 
being  a part  of  the  heavens  ltrongly  illuminated  by  the  image 
of  the  fun,  and  appearing  like  another  fun,  but  often  coloured 
and  drawn  out  to  a confiderable  length,  in  the  form  of  a 
tail. 

The  parhelia  ufually  accompany  the  coronas,  or  luminous 
circles,  and  are  placed  in  the  fame  circumference,  and  at  the 
fame  height.  Their  colours  refemble  thofe  of  the  rainbow  ; 
the  red.atid  yellow  are  on  the  fide  towards  the  fun,  and  the 
blue  and  violet  on  the  other.  Though  there  are  coronae 
fometimes  feen  entire,  without  any  parhelia ; and  fometimes 
parhelia  without  coronae. 

The  apparent  fize  of  parhelia  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
true  fun  ; but  they  are  not  always  round,  nor  always  fo 
bright  as  the  fun  ; and  when  feveral  appear,  fome  are  more 
bright  than  others.  They  are  tinged  externally  with  co- 
lours like  the  rainbow,  and  many  of  them  have  a long  fiery 
tail  oppofite  to  the  fun,  but  paler  towards  the  extremity. 
Some  parhelia  have  been  obferved  with  two,  and  others  with 
three  tails.  Thefe  tails  appear  for  the  moft  part  in  a white 
horizontal  circle,  which  generally  paffes  through  all  the 
parhelia  ; and  if  it  were  entire,  would  go  through  the  centre 
of  the  fun.  Sometimes  there  are  arcs  of  leffcr  circles,  con- 
centric to  this,  touching  thofe  coloured  circles  which  fur- 
round  the  fun.  They  are  alfo  tinged  with  colours,  and 
contain  other  parhelia.  Parhelia  are  generally  fituated  in 
the  interfeftions  of  circles  ; but  Cafiini  fays,  that  thofe 
which  he  faw  in  1683,  were  on  the  outfide  of  the  coloured 
circle,  though  the  tails  were  in  the  circle  that  was  parallel 
to  the  horizon.  M.  Aipinus  apprehends,  that  parhelia  with 
elliptical  coronae  are  more  frequent  in  the  northern  regions, 
and  thofe  with  circular  ones  in  the  fouthern.  They  have 
been  vifible  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  hours  together ; 
and  in  North  America  they  are  faid  to  continue  fome  days, 
and  to  be  vifible  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet.  When  the  par- 
helia difappear,  it  fometimes  rains,  or  there  falls  fnow  in 
the  form  of  oblong  fpiculae,  as  Maraldi,  Weidler,  Krafft, 
and  others,  have  obferved  ; and  becaufe  the  air  in  North 
America  abounds  with  fuch  frozen  fpiculae,  which  are  even 
vifible  to  the  eye,  according  to  Ellis  and  Middleton,  fuch 
particles  have  been  thought  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  coronae 
and  parhelia. 

Parhelia  are  fometimes  double,  triple,  & c. 

Ariftotle  obferves,  that  two  were  feen  in  Bofphorus  from 
morning  to  evening,  though,  in  general,  he  obferves,  they 
are  not  feen,  except  when  the  fua  is  near  the  horizon. 
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Plmy  relates  under  what  conlule  this  phenomenon  was  ever 
feen  at  Rome. 

In  the  year  1629,  was  feen  at  Rome,  by  Scheiner,  a 
parhelion  of  four  funs,  and  the  fame  number  was  feen  by 
M.  Mufchenbroeck  at  Utrecht ; Gaflendi  fays,  that  in  1635 
and  1636,  he  often  faw  one  mock  fun  ; in  1661,  Hevehus 
obferved  at  Dantzic  one  of  feven  funs ; and  in  1666,  another 
wa<  feen  at  Arles,  of  fix. 

Phenomena  of  this  kind  have  alfo  been  obferved  by  M. 
de  la  Hire  at  Paris,  in  1689.  and  by  M.  Caflini,  in  1693  ; 
by  Mr.  Grey,  in  17CO;  by  Halley,  in  1702  ; and  Maraldi, 
in  1721. 

The  Roman  phenomenon  obferved  by  Scheiner,  is  re- 
prefented  Plate  XVII.  Optics,  Jig.  8,  in  which  A is  the 
place  of  the  obferver,  B his  zenith,  C the  true  fun,  A B a 
plane  palling  through  the  obferver’s  eye,  the  true  fun, 
and  the  zenith.  About  the  fun  C,  there  appeared  two 
concentric  rings,  not  complete,  but  diverfified  with  colours. 
The  lefler  of  them,  D E F,  was  fuller,  and  more  perfeft  ; 
and  though  it  was  open  from  D to  F,  yet  thofe  ends  were 
perpetually  endeavouring  to  unite,  and  fometimes  they  did 
fo.  The  outer  of  thefe  rings  was  much  fainter,  fo  as 
fcarcely  to  be  difcernible.  It  had,  however,  a variety  of 
colours,  but  was  very  inconftant.  The  third  circle, 
KLMN,  was  very  large,  and  all  over  white  palling  through, 
the  middle  of  the . fun,  and  every  where  paral  el  to  the 
horizon.  At  firfl  this  circle  was  entire  ; but  towards  the 
end  of  the  appearance  it  was  weak  and  ragged,  fo  as 
hardly  to  be  perceived  from  M towards  N. 

In  the  intcrfe&ion  of  this  circle,  and  the  outward  iris 
G K I,  there  broke  out  two  parhelia,  or  mock  funs,  N and 
K,  not  quite  perfeA  ; K being  rather  weak,  but  N fhone 
brighter  and  ftrenger.  The  brightnefs  of  the  middle  of 
them  was  fomething  like  that  of  the  fun,  but  towards  the 
edges  they  were  tinged  with  colours,  like  thofe  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  they  were  uneven  and  ragged.  The  parhelion  N 
was  a little  wavering,  and  fent  out  a fpiked  tail  N P,  of  a 
colour  fomewhat  fiery,  the  length  of  which  was  continually 
changing. 

The  parhelia  at  L and  M,  in  the  horizontal  ring,  were 
not  fo  bright  as  the  former,  but  were  rounder,  and  white, 
like  the  circle  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  parhelion 
N difappeared  before  K ; and  while  M grew  fainter,  K 
grew  brigh  er,  and  vamfhed  the  lad  cf  all. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  farther,  that  the  orders  of  the  colours 
in  the  circles  DEF,  G K N,  was  the  fame  as  in  the  com- 
mon halos,  namely,  red  next  the  fun  ; and  the  fiiatneter 
of  the  inner  circle  was  alfo  about  45  degrees ; which  is  the 
ufual  fize  of  a halo. 

Ariflotle  (.Meteor,  cap.  3.)  was  of  opinion,  that  rainbows, 
halos,  and  mock  funs,  were  all  occafioned  by  the  reflexion 
of  * he  fun  beams  in  different  circumdances.  by  which  an 
imperfeft  image  of  his  body  was  produced, 'thie  colour  only 
being  exhibited,  and  not  his  proper  figure.  The  image, 
he  fays,  is  not  firgle,  as  in  a mirror  ; for  each  drop  of  rain 
is  too  fmall  to  refleft  a vifible  image  ; but  the  corjun&ion 
of  ail  the  images  is  vifible. 

M.  Mariotte  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  parhelia  from 
an  infinity  of  little  particles  of  ice  floating  in  the  air,  which 
multiply  the  image  of  he  fun,  either  by  refrafting  or  break- 
ing his  rays,  and  thus  making  him  appear  where  he  is  not  ; 
or  by  reflecting  them,  and  ferving  as  mirrors. 

The  known  laws  of  refle&ipn  and  rcfra&ion  have  given  a 
handle  for  geometrizing  on  thefe  phenomena  ; and  M. 
Mariotte  lias  determined  the  precife  figure  of  the  little  icicles, 
and  their  fituation  in  the  air,  the  fize  of  the  coronse,  or  cir- 


cles, which  accompany  the  parhelia,  and  the  colours  with 
which  they  are  painted,  by  a geometrical  calculus. 

The  hypothefis  of  Defcartes,  to  account  for  that  hori- 
zontal circle  in  which  mock  funs  appear,  has  lefs  pro- 
bability than  any  of  his  conjectures.  He  fuppofes  that  a 
great  quantity  of  frozen  vapours,  crouded  together  by 
contrary  winds,  form  a prodigious  cylinder,  which  reflects 
the  light  that  falls  from  it  on  all  fides,  fo  as  to  exhibit  that 
lucid  appearance  in  ail  the  furrounding  clouds.  M Huy- 
gens, on  applying  his  attention  to  thefe  appearances,  was 
foon  fenfible  that  they  could  not  arife  from  fuch  globules 
as  formed  the  halos  ; yet  fince  parhelia  are  always  attended 
with  halos,  he  was  fatisfird  that  their  caufes  mud  be  much 
alike.  Coniidering,  then,  what  other  figures  hail-dones 
might  poflibly  have,  befides  a fpherical  one,  he  could  find 
no  other  fo  Ample  as  that  of  a cylinder  ; and,  indeed,  he 
had  of  en  obferved,  that  fnow  did  confift  of  feveral  flender 
oblong  particles,  mixed  with  thofe  of  other  fhapes  ; and 
feeing  that  fmall  globules  were  fufficient  fur  the  prodeChon 
of  halos,  he  imagined  that  a great  number  of  fmall  cylinders, 
floating  in  the  air,  might  produce  fimilar  appearances.  He 
alfo  remembered  that  Defcartes  had  taken  notice  of  certain 
fmall  columns,  or  cylinders,  which  he  had  feen  lying  on  the 
ground,  the  extremities  of  which  were  bounded  with  flat 
liars,  confiding  of  fix  rays  or  points. 

The  large  and  white  horizontal  circle,  in  the  Roman  phe- 
nomenon, M.  Huygens  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  the 
reflection  of  the  fun’s  rays  from  the  out  fides  of  the  up- 
right cylinders  ; fince,  when  the  fun  fhines  upon  a great 
number  of  fuch  cylinders,  fufpended  in  the  air,  a white 
circle  mu1!  neceflarily  appear  to  pafs  through  the  fun,  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  and  rf  the  fame  breadth  with  thaf  of 
the  fun.  This  he  (hews  very  difiinCtly  by  a large  figure  of 
a cylinder,  and  by  pointing  out  the  progrefs  of  the  fun’s 
rays  reflected  from  it.  For  every  point  of  the  fun’s  ver- 
tical diameter,  as  well  as  his  cemre,  will  illuminate  a circle 
of  cylinders,  of  the  fame  apparent  height  as  the  illuminating 
point.  It  is  oblervable  that  m>  thick  clouds  are  feen  in  the 
air  when  thefe  circles  appear,  bir  only  fuch  a"  are  very  thin, 
and  fcarcely  vifible.  For  in  mod  of  thefe  obfervatioris  the 
(ley  is  faid  to  have  been  very  clear  and  ferene,  which  very 
weil  agrees  with  this  hypothefis ; fince  thefe  minute  cylinders 
mull  conditute  a very  thin  cloud,  uniformly  extended ; 
through  which  the  fun,  and  even  the  blue  colour  of  the  (ky, 
may  be  feen. 

M.  Huygens  fuppofes  that  the  parhelia  at  K and  N, 
{Jig-  8)  are  produced  by  the  fame  upright  cylinders  which 
produce  the  great  white  circle  ; but  n^t  in  the  fan  e manner 
as  that  was  canfed,  viz.  by  Ample  reflefhon,  but  by  means 
of  two  refraftions,  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner  as  ha'os  are 
produced  ; the  centre  of  the  cylitlder  being  fnow,  and  the 
outer  part  ice.  The  interval  between  thefe  parhelia,  he 
fays,  will  be  greater,  as  the  cylinder  of  fnow  is  thicker  in 
propijrtion  to  the  whole  cylinder  ; and  becaufe  the  fun  ap- 
pears brighted  through  thofe  cylinders  which  are  on  the 
outfides  of  the  arch  K N ; and  as  this  brightnefs  decays 
gradually  to  a certain  dillance,  it  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  a parhelion,  with  a tail  always  tending  towards  the  white 
circle,  and  making  it  brighter  as  far  as  it  extends.  The 
tail  N P,  of  the  parhelion  at  N,  is  drawn  out  of  this  circle  ; 
but  this  was  a midake,  as  Hevehus  obferves ; and  though 
it  is  not  faid  that  the  parhelion  at  K had  any  tail,  yet  it  is 
plain  that  a certain  part  of  the  white  circle  was  its  tail, 
though  but  a dull  one  ; becaufe  this  parhelion  is  faid  to  have 
been  fainter  than  the  other ; and  it  appears,  by  the  obfer- 
vations  of  Hevelius,  and  his  own,  thap  thefe  parhelia,  or 
mock  funs,  as  well  as  parafelenz,  or  mock  moons,  always 
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have  tails.  Laftly,  the  extraordinary  brightnefs  of  thefe 
parhelia,  which  was  faid  to  rival  that  of  the  fun,  he  fup- 
pofed,  might  eafdy  be  accounted  for,  by  confidering  that 
every  cylinder  fhines  through  its  whole  length ; whereas, 
the  round  grains  in  the  halo,  or  the  rainbow,  emit  but  little 
light ; fo  that  the  cylinder  may  probably  afford  more  light 
than  ten  of  thofe  round  grains  ; and  if  there  be  great  plenty 
of  cylinders  in  the  air,  it  is  no  wonder  that  thofe  images  of 
tt.e  fun  fliould  appear  fo  bright. 

He  then  proceeds  to  demonftrate  his  hypothefis,  by  an 
accurate  confideration  of  the  refraftion  of  the  rays  of  light 
through  the  Tides  of  fuch  cylinders  as  have  been  defcribed ; 
and  he  inveftigate6  the  diftance  at  which  the  parhelia  muff 
appear  from  the  fun  ; (hewing  that  it  is  fo  much  the  greater, 
as  the  internal  cylinder  of  fnow  is  thicker  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  cylinder ; and  that  this  diftance  mult  become 
greater  as  the  fun  rifes  higher ; and  he  fubjoins  a table  of 
thefe  diftances,  in  proportion  to  any  given  altitude  of  the 
fun  ; from  which  it  appears,  that  if  a fufficient  number  of 
cylinders  be  placed  one  above  another,  (fome  of  which  are 
melted  more  and  fome  lefs,)  befid^s  the  collateral  parhelia 
next  the  fun,  two  or  more  may  appear  farther  from  him, 
but  {till  in  the  fame  white  circle,  which  was  alfo  confirmed 
by  the  obfervations  of  Hevelius  in  1661,  and  of  Scheiner  in 
1630.  It  appears  alfo,  from  the  fame  tables,  that  while  the 
cylinders  remain  in  the  fame  fituation,  as  the  fun  rifes  higher 
the  intervals  between  him  and  the  two  parhelia  will  increafe, 
which  was  the  very  thing  which  he  himfelf  had  obferved. 
But  a greater  alteration  of  thefe  intervals  may  happen,  if 
the  cylinders  be  more  melted ; and  from  hence  might  arife 
that  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  is  faid  to  have 
appeared  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  when  three  funs  were  feen 
at  the  fame  time,  all  of  which  were  foon  contra£led  into  one  ; 
which,  he  obferves,  would  be  effe&ed  by  the  warmth  of  the 
air  melting  the  fnow  in  the  cylinders ; by  which  means 
both  the  parhelia  would  draw  nearer  to  the  fun,  till  they 
coincided  with  it ; at  which  time  all  the  cylinders  would  be 
melted,  and  changed  into  round  drops. 

In  the  next  place,  ou'  author  proceeds  to  explain  the 
caufeof  that  corona  in  the  Roman  phenomenon,  of  which  the 
fun  is  the  centre.  And  here  his  fo-mer  hypothefis  concern- 
ing halos,  he  acknowledges,  wid  nor  aufwer  the  purpofe. 
For  though,  when  fmali  cylinders  are  produced  in  the  air,  it 
is  pr  bable  that  half-thawed  glooules  are  lodged  thereat  the 
fame  time,  for  the  production  of  coronas ; yec  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  they  can  be  thawed  in  fo  exact  a propor- 
tion, as  to  produce  a corona  that  fhall  pafs  precifely  through 
thofe  very  parhelia. 

Neither,  as  he  obferves,  can  this  appearance  be  produced 
by  cylinders  obliquely  fituated,  but  only  by  the  round  ends 
of  upright  cylinders.  And  to  fuppofe  the  above-mentioned 
cylinders  to  be  always  terminated  by  plain  bafes,  he  fays, 
is  by  no  means  ag-eeable  to  nature  ; for,  fince  their  tops 
and  bottoms  will  be  thawed,  as  well  as  their  fides,  and  to  the 
fame  degree  quite  round,  the  water  at  their  extremities  will 
neceffarily  affume  a round  figure ; fo  that  not  only  thofe 
upright  cylinders  which  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  fun,  and 
produce  .he  collateral  parhelia,  will  tranfmit  his  rays  to 
the  eye  ; but  alfo  thofe  that  lie  quite  round  beyond  him,  to 
a certain  diftance,  which  will,  therefore,  produce  a corona. 

To  verity  this  hypothefis  by  experiment,  he  ordered  a 
glafs  cylinder  to  be  made  with  round  ends ; and,  inclofing 
>t  in  an  opaque  body  of  the  fame  fhape,  he  found  that  it 
did,  in  reality,  refrad  the  light  in  fuch  a manner  as  would 
produce  this  appearance.  Confidering,  therefore,  the  necef- 
lity  there  is  for  the  cylinders  being  of  this  particular  fhape, 
in  (jrder  that  the  rays,  palling  through  their  extremities,  may 


produce  coloured  circles,  he  did  not  doubt,  but  that  thefe 
circles  are  thofe  very  coronas.  Otherwife  fome  irregular 
and  ill-fhaped  circles  would  be  feen. 

Hevelius  had  remarked,  that  the  circle  which  paffes 
through  the  parhelia,  frequently  appears  fainter  above  and 
below,  and  brighteft  next  the  parhelia.  The  reafon  of  this 
M.  Huygens  thought  to  be  very  plain  from  his  glafs  cylinder, 
fince  the  rays  which  paffed  through  the  round  tops  and 
bottoms  of  them  produced  only  a fmali  round  image  of  the 
fun,  as  round  grains  do  ; whereas  thofe  which  paffed  to- 
wards the  ends  of  the  cylindrical  furfaces,  where  they  juft 
began  to  turn  round,  were  formed  into  a broader  and 
brighter  pencil,  like  thofe  which  produce  the  parhelia  ; and 
this  mull  make  the  corona  grow  gradually  brighter  and 
brighter  towards  the  parhelia,  both  above  and  below,  and 
to  be  more  intenfely  coloured. 

Having  explained  the  caufe  of  this  corona,  he  proceeds 
to  account  for  the  two  parhelia  L and  M,  which  appeared  in 
the  backpart  of  thegreat  white  circle.  And  thefe,  he  thought, 
were  produced,  not  by  the  refieftion,  but  by  the  refra&ion 
of  the  fun’s  rays  in  the  upright  cylinders.  The  inner 
opaque  cylinders,  he  obferves,  are  fo  far  from  contributing 
to  the  produftion  of  thefe  parhelia,  that  they  fometimes 
hinder  their  appearance.  But  yet  this  inner  cylinder  of 
fnow  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  whether  the  outward  fhell 
that  contains  it  be  made  of  water  or  of  ice  ; for,  without 
the  fnow,  the  watery  cylinders  would  be  immediately  changed 
into  round  drops,  and  the  whole  cylinders  could  not  be  ice, 
becaufe  then  they  could  not  be  every  where  tranfparent, 
without  fuppofing  them  to  have  been  quite  liquid  before 
they  were  frozen,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  a cylindrical 
figure. 

He  then  fliews,  that  thefe  back  parhelia  muft  be  in  the 
large  white  circle ; and  determines,  geometricady,  that 
the  diftance  between  them  muft  be  fixty  degrees.  Indeed, 
in  Scheiner’s  fcheme,  the  diftance  of  thefe  parhelia  exceeds 
ninety  degrees  ; but  it  was  neither  meafured,  nor  eftimated  ; 
nor,  indeed,  fo  much  as  mentioned,  and  therefore  M.  Huy- 
gens does  not  doubt  but  that  it  is  drawn  much  too  large. 
In  the  Roman  phenomenon  thefe  parhelia  are  faid  to  have 
been  white,  whereas,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  they 
ought  to  have  been  coloured.  M.  Huygens  fuppofes  that 
the  whitenefs  arofe  from  the  weaknefs  of  their  light ; on 
which  account  halos  fometimes  appear  white,  and  fometimes 
alfo  the  lateral  parhelia,  as  appears  by  the  accurate  obfer- 
vations of  Kechelius.  But  that  thefe  back  parhelia  do 
fometimes  appear  coloured,  is  evident  from  the  account 
we  have  of  one  in  Mat.  Paris’s  hiftory  ; in  which  we  are 
told,  that,  befides  the  true  fun,  four  mock  funs  appeared 
red,  in  a great  circle,  of  the  colour  of  cry  ftal.  That  two 
of  thefe  were  back  parhelia,  is  evident  from  the  figure, 
though  it  may  be  faulty  in  other  refpefts. 

The  fcarcity  of  cylinders,  M.  Huygens  fuppofes,  may  be 
the  reafon  that,  in  many  obfervations,  thefe  parhelia  have 
not  appeared,  though  the  white  circle  was  plain  enough  to 
be  feen.  But  there  is  another  circumllance  which  may 
hinder  their  appearance,  viz.  the  inner  cylinders  of  the 
back  part  of  the  white  circle  being  too  thick  in  propor- 
tion to  the  water  that  furrounds  them.  For  then  the 
rays,  which  fbould  produce  the  parhelia,  will  be  flopped  ; 
and  he  found,  by  calculation,  that  when  the  fun  is  twenty - 
five  degrees  high,  if  the  diameter  of  the  opaque  cylinder 
bear  a greater  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole,  than  590  to 
1000,  no  back  parhelia  can  appear. 

That  the  back  parhelia  in  the  Roman  phenomenon  ap- 
peared rounder  than  the  lateral  ones,  M.  Huygens  fup- 
pofes to  arife  from  this  circumllance,  that  though  fome 
cylinders 


cylinders  in  the  arc  LM,  which  lie  not  far  from  L and  M, 
do  fend  fome  ref  rafted  rays  to  the  eye,  yet  they  are  not 
fo  numerous  as  thofe  which  come  from  the  cylinders  at  L 
and  M ; and,  therefore,  that  thefe  parhelia  can  have  no 
tails  that  are  far  extended,  hke  the  lateral  ones.  Befides, 
the  refraftions  through  the  cylinders  that  produced  the 
back,  parhelia  are  more  regular ; for  the  rays  are  not 
confined  in  their  courfe  by  the  opaque  cylinders  within, 
but  receive  their  direftions  from  the  refraftions  at  the 
mod  exaft  figure  and  polifh  of  the  outward  watery  fur- 
face  of  the  cylinders.  For  the  dark  cylinders  within, 
not  being  exaftly  equal  to  one  another,  are  the  caufe  of 
the  irregular  and  inconftant  fhape  of  the  lateral  parhelia. 
The  reafon  of  the  fluctuating  motion  of  the  tail  of  the 
parhelion  N,  he  fuppofes  to  be,  that  fometimes  fewer, 
and  fometimes  more  cylinders  were  carried  into  that  place  ; 
which  alfo  accounts  for  the  corona  D E F being  fometimes 
entire,  and  fometimes  open  below,  and  that  the  parhelion 
K grew  brighter  while  N grew  duller.  The  phenomenon  ob- 
ferved  in  1661  by  Hevelius,  exhibited  in  Jig.  9,  feems  to  com- 
prife  all  the  real  varieties  of  this  mod  magnificent  fpeftacle, 
parts  of  which  have  often  been  feen  feparately.  The  greated 
difference  between  this  appearance  and  that  at  Rome,  con- 
fids  in  the  arcs  Q G R and  T H S,  which  are  convex  to- 
wards the  fun,  and  which  Huygens  accounts  for  by  cylin- 
ders lying  in  a horizontal  fituation.  The  parhelia  in  thefe 
inverted  arcs,  he  fays,  are  nothing  more  than  the  brighted 
parts  of  them  ; and  therefore  they  never  appear  quite  dif- 
tinft,  nor  much  brighter  than  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
arcs.  Accordingly,  Hevelius,  in  all  his  obfervations  of  this 
kind,  took  notice,  that  they  appeared  rather  dull,  heavy, 
and  faint ; and  he  was  not  fure  whether  there  was  a par- 
helion at  H,  or  not.  The  reafon  why  the  middle  part  of 
the  arc  Ihould  appear  a little  didinft  from  the  red,  he  fup- 
pofed  to  be  this,  that  though  there  be  great  plenty  of 
horizontal  cylinders  in  the  air,  yet  they  may  be  fo  fhort, 
as  to  have  but  little  of  a cylindrical  furface,  or  perhaps 
may  be  like  oblong  fpheroids.  Befides,  it  is  perfeftly 
agreeable  to  the  obfervations  of  Hevelius,  that  the  higher 
the  fun  or  moon,  and  confequently  the  more  the  coronas 
are  elevated  above  the  horizon,  the  flatter  thefe  inverted 
arcs  appear.  It  is  confeffed  by  M.  Huygens,  that  the 
upper  parts  of  thefe  arcs  are  reprefented  by  Hevelius 
as  being  much  lefs  than  his  calculations  require  them  to 
be  ; but  he  imagines  that  the  fight  of  the  obferver  was 
impofed  upon,  by  the  arcs  being  fo  much  elevated 
above  the  horizon ; in  confequence  of  which  they  would 
appear  to  be  parts  of  much  leffer  circles  than  they 
really  are. 

M.  Mufchenbroeck  fays,  that  nothing  has  been  advanced 
concerning  the  caufe  of  parhelia,  more  probable  than  the 
hypothefis  of  M.  Huygens,  except  that  frozen  cylinders 
or  fpiculx  are  always  found  tranfparent,  and  are  never 
opaque  at  the  centre.  The  coloured  arcs  that  accompany 
parhelia,  he  thinks,  to  be  not  at  all  different  from  the  com- 
mon coronx,  fo  that  if  there  be  a quantity  of  icy  fpiculx  in 
a thin  fog,  the  whole  of  this  appearance  will  be  produced, 
the  coronae  being  formed  in  the  fog,  and  the  parhelia  in  the 
fpiculx.  See  Huygen’s  Differtation  on  this  fubjeft  in 
Smith’s  Optics,  book  i.  chap.  it.  See  alfo  Prieflley’s 
Hid,  of  Light,  &c.  p.  613,  &c.  and  Mufchenbroeck’s  In- 
troduftion,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  1038,  &c.  quarto. 

PARHOMOLOGY,  Tap/xoXoyia,  in  Rhetoric,  a figure 
wherein  a part  is  yielded  to  the  opponent,  and  the  red  de- 
nied: thus,  “ Sume  hoc  ab  judicibus  noftra  voluntate:  nomi- 
nem  illi  propiorem  cognatum  quam  te  fuiffe,  concedimus : 
©flicia  tua  nonnulla  in  ilium  exitiffe,  flipendia  vos  un'a  feciffe 


aliquamdiu  nemo  negat ; fed  quid  contra  teffamentum  dicis, 
in  quo  feriptus  hie  eft.”  See  Concession. 

PARIA,  or  New  Andalusia,  in  Geography,  a pro- 
vince of  South  America,  in  the  government  of  Caraccas, 
formerly  a part  of  Spanifh  Guiana,  fituated  E.  of  Cumara, 
on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  continent  of  South  America.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  ifland  of  Trinidad  is  a large  bay,  called  the 
“ Gulf  of  Paria  80  miles  long,  and  from  30  to  40  broad. 

Paria,  a town  of  South  America,'  and  capital  of  a dif- 
trift  in  the  viccroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  commencing  210  « 

miles  N.W.  of  that  city,  and  about  120  miles  in  extent. 

The  air  is  fo  cold,  that  the  country  produces  little  grain, 
but  this  deficiency  is  compenfated  by  its  abundance  of  all 
kinds  of  cattle  : the  cheefe  that  is  made  here,  from  the 
milk  both  of  (beep  and  cows,  is  in  high  effimation,  and  fent 
into  every  part  of  Peru.  Here  are  alfo  fome  filver  mines  ; ■ 

18  miles  S.  of  Oruro.  S.  lat.  18'  50’.  W.  long.  68c2o’.  ■ 

PARIAN  Chronicle.  This  venerable  relic  of  Gre-  l 

cian  literature  is  occafionally  called,  Marmor  Chronicon,  I 

Marmor  Chronologicum,  Parium  Chronicon,  Marmor  Epo- 
charum,  Stela  Epocharum,  or  the  Arundel  Marble, 

(See  Arundelian  Marbles.)  It  was,  in  its  perfett  I 

date,  a fquare  tablet  of  coarfe  marble,  five  inches  f 

thick ; and  when  Selden  firft  infpefted  it,  meafured  three  \ 

feet  feven  inches,  by  two  feet  feven.  The  upper  part 
was  then  imperfeft,  the  lower  corner  on  the  right  hand 
having  been  broken  off,  which  reduced  that  fide  of  the 
marble  to  two  feet  eleven  inches.  On  this  ftonewere  engraved 
fome  of  the  principal  events  in  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Greece,  J 
forming  a compendium  of  chronology  during  a feries  of 
1318  years,  which  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Cecrops, 
the  firlt  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  1582,  and  ended  with  the 
archonflvip  of  Diognetus. 

It  originally  contained  about  one  hundred  lines,  each 
confiding,  on  an  average,  of  fixteen  words,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  letters  ; fo  that  the  whole  might  have  been 
comprifed  in  fix  oftavo  pages.  This  venerable  monument 
of  antiquity  was  purchafed,  with  many  others,  by  Mr.  W. 
Petty,  who  was  employed  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the 
year  1624,  for  the  purpofe  of  collefting  marbles,  books, 
ffatues,  and  other  curiofities,  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Afia 
Minor.  It  appears  to  have  been  dug  up  in  the  ifland  of 
Paros,  and  was  purchafed  at  Smyrna.  When  brought  to 
England  in  1627,  it  was  placed  in  the  gardens  belonging 
to  Arundel-Houfe,  the  fite  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Arundel,  Norfolk,  Surry,  and  Howard-dreets  in  the 
Strand.  The  next  morning,  it  was  examined,  with  eager 
curiofity,  by  fome  of  the  mod  didinguifhed  literati  of  that 
time.  Thefj^vere  fir  R.  Cotton,  Selden,  Patrick  Young, 
and  Richard^  ames.  After  much  labour  it  was  decy- 
phered,  and  a copy  of  it  publifhed  by  the  learned  Sel- 
den in  the  year  1628,  accompanied  with  a Latin  tranflation 
and  commentary. 

During  the  civil  wars,  and  the  fubfequent  ufurpation  of 
Cromwell,  this  rare  monument  of  ancient  literature  was 
unfortunately  broken  into  fmallcr  fragments,  and  almod  en- 
tirely defaced.  The  upper  part,  containing  nearly  half  the 
original  tablet,  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  in  repairing  a 
chimney-piece,  or  hearth,  in  Arundel-Houfe ; but  luckily 
the  infeription,  or  at  lead  as  much  of  it  as  could  be  made  • 
out,  was  preferved  in  the  copy,  which  Selden  had  pre- 
vioufly  taken  and  publifhed.  In  the  year  1667  the  remain- 
ing fragments  were  prefented  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Howard, 
grandfon  of  the  firfl  colleftor,  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
and  depofited  in  the  public  fchools,  where  they  dill  remain. 

The  genuinenefs  of  this  valuable  relic  of  antiquity  was 
univerfally  acknowledged  throughout  all  Europe,  as  ffton 
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as  its  contents  were  made  known  : its  authority  has  been 
confidered  as  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  other,  and 
writers  ©f  the  firft  eminence  have  derived  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage from  it  in  their  hiftorical  and  chronological  re- 
fearches.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1788,  that  its  authenticity 
was  impeached  by  a man  of  confiderable  learning  and  in- 
duftry,  in  an  elaborate  volume,  called  “ A Differtation  on 
the  Authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chronicle.”  The  author 
was  the  Rev.  John  Robertfon,  who  founded  his  doubts  and 
objeftions  on  the  following  confiderations  : 

1.  The  charafters  have  no  certain,  or  unequivocal  marks 
of  antiquity. 

2-  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Chronicle  was  engraved  for 
private  ufe. 

3.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  engraved  by  public 
authority. 

4.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  for  a long  time  after 
the  date  of  this  work,  complain  that  they  had  no  chronologi- 
cal account  of  the  affairs  of  ancient  Greece. 

5.  This  chronicle  is  not  once  mentioned  by  any  writer  of 
antiquity.  ^ 

6.  Some  of  the  fafts  feem  to  have  been  taken  from  au- 
thors of  a later  date. 

7.  Parachronifms  appear  in  fomc  of  the  epochas,  which 
we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe  a Greek  chronologer,  in  the  129th 
Olympiad,  would  be  liable  to  commit. 

8.  The  hiftory  of  the  difcovery  of  the  marbles  is  obfcure 
and  unfatisfaftory ; and 

9.  The  literary  world  has  been  frequently  impofed  upon 
by  fpurious  books  and  infcriptions  ; and  therefore  we  Ihould 
be  extremely  cautious  with  regard  to  what  we  receive  under 
the  venerable  name  of  antiquity. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  made  the  fubjeft  of  feparate  chap- 
ters and  difquifitions,  and  are  illuftrated  with  an  appear- 
ance of  much  candour  and  extenfive  erudition  ; and,  for  a 
fhort  time,  the  credit  of  the  Parian  Chronicle  was  ftiaken  in 
the  public  opinion  : but  early  in  the  following  year,  a vindi- 
cation of  it  was  undertaken  by  a writer  of  equal  learning 
and  certainly  of  fuperior  judgment.  This  was  the  Rev.  J. 
Hewlett,  B.  D.  who  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  the 
author  of  three  volumes  of  fermons,  that  have  been  much  ap- 
proved, and  as  the  editor  of  a claffical  and  elaborate  edition  of 
the  bible,  with  a comment  and  notes,  which  will  afford  very 
important  and  ufeful  inftruftion  to  every  perfon  who  wifties 
to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  facred  writings. 

Other  writers  followed  Mr.  Hewlett  on  the  fame  fide  ; 
but  their  arguments  had  for  the  molt  part  been  anticipated 
by  him,  or  illuftrated  with  additional  learning  and  fagacity  of 
criticifm.  It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  minutely 
into  this  controverfy  ; but  our  readers  may  expeft  to  have 
the  fummary  arguments  of  the  vindication  laid  before  them 
in  the  correfpondent  order  of  the  differtator’s  doubts  and 
objeftions. 

With  refpeft  to  the  firft,  it  is  truly  faid,  that  mere  cha- 
racters can  have  no  certain,  or  unequivocal  marks  of  anti- 
quity ; but  that  thofe  of  the  Parian  Chronicle  bear  a general 
refemblance  to.fuch  as  appear  on  the  coins  of  that  age, 
and  the  mod  genuine  monuments  of  antiquity,  without 
being  a flavilh  imitation  of  any  : and  that  a fingular  mode 
of  notation  is  adopted,  which  is  explained  only  in  an  obfcure 
traft  of  Herodian  ; but  which  occurs  in  no  other  author. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fecond  obfervation,  it  is  remarked, 
that  there  is  no  improbability  in  fuppofingthe  Parian  Chro- 
nicle to  have  been  engraved  by  a private  perfon.  Monu- 
ments on  different  fubjefts  have  been  engraved  and  erected 
by  individuals  ; fuch  are  the  Apotheofis  of  Homer  ; the 
Tabula  Iliaca;  and,  particularly , the  Marble  Tables  dif- 
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covered  at  Paleftrina,  on  which  Verrius  Flaccus  had  a cor- 
rected calendarium  engraved. 

As  to  the  third  remark,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  obferve, 
with  Mr.  Hewlett,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Parian 
Chronicle  was  not  engraved  by  public  authority,  and  that, 
in  either  cafe,  its  authenticity  cannot  be  affeCted  by  the 
prefent  fuppofition. 

In  anfwer  to  the  fourth,  it  is  (hewn  that  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  for  a long  time  after  the  date  of  this  work, 
do  not  complain  of  their  having  no  chronological  account  of 
the  affairs  of  ancient  Greece  : they  only  complain,  that 
there  was  not  any  authentic  and  conjijlent  chronology  of  thofe 
ages  ; a complaint  which  ftill  exifts. 

In  reply  to  the  fifth  article,  Mr.  Hewlett  obferves,  that 
though  this  Chronicle  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  of  an- 
tiquity, yet  there  are  abundant  reafons  to  prove,  that  the  an- 
cients could  have  no  motive,  or  fair  opportunity,  for  men- 
tioning it.  The  remains  of  ancient  literature,  in  which  any 
notice  of  a fmall  chronological  tablet  could  be  expefted,  are 
extremely  few  and  imperfeft ; befides,  it  was  not  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  writers,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  others, 
to  quote  authorities,  with  any  accuracy  ; and  no  writer 
who  flourilhed  before  the  Chriftian  era,  would  appeal  to  fo 
fhort  a compendium  of  chronology  as  the  Parian  Chronicle 
was,  cut  on  ftone,  and  erefted  in  the  little  ifland  of  Paro6, 
when  he  could  refer  to  the  voluminous  colleftions  of  Tima;us 
Siculus,  Eratofthenes,  Apollodorus,  Julius  Africanus,  and 
others.  Much  ftrefs  has  been  laid  on  the  omilfion  of.  Archi- 
lochus, who  was  a native  of  Paros,  in  a chronological  monu- 
ment, that  was  evidently  calculated  to  mark  and  record  the 
progrefs  of  literature  and  fcience  : but  profeffor  Wagner 
has  (hewn,  that  the  name  of  the  Parian  fatirift  ought  to 
have  been  inferted  under  the  proper  epocha,  where  the 
commentators  have  arbitrarily  filled  up  the  lacunae  on 
the  marble  with  an  event  of  no  importance.  Vide  Epoch. 
P-34-. 

With  regard  to  the  fixth  affertion  of  the  differtator,  it 
is  confidently  affirmed,  after  a minute  and  critical  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  fubjeft,  that  there  ar.e  no  fafts  in  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  which  feem  to  ha've  been  taken  from  authors  of  a 
later  date. 

On  the  feventh.the  refultof  Mr.  Hewlett’s  difquifition  is, 
that  if  there  really  are  parachronifms  in  fome  of  the  epochas, 
the  authorities  oppofed  to  the  Parian  Chronicle  are  extremely 
doubtful ; and  that  the  circumftance  of  its  differing  from  the 
few  remaining  authors  of  antiquity,  in  fome  particulars,  is 
rather  an  internal  proof  of  its  authenticity.  After  all,  no 
one  in  vindicating  the  genuinenefs  of  this  venerable  relic  of 
Grecian  literature,  ever  dreamed  of  proving  its  infallibility, 
any  more  than  that  of  any  other  chronologift. 

In  anfwer  to  the  eighth  objeftion,  it  is  remarked,  that 
the  hiftory  of  the  difcovery  of  the  Parian  Chronicle,  upon 
the  whole,  is  not  unfatisfaftory,  or  obfcure ; fince  the  com- 
mentators,-critics,  and  hiftorians,  who  have  had  occafion  to 
mention  it,  and  who  had  a clear  idea  of  what  it  was,  agree 
as  to  the  time  and  place  of  its  difcovery,  and  with  regard 
to  the  perfon  who  procured  it.  And  though  we  are  not 
precifely  informed  of  the  fum  which  was  paid  for  it,  (be- 
caufe  it  formed  a part  of  a colleftion,)  nor  are  furnilhed 
with  a full  account  of  the  particular  circumftances  under 
which  it  was  purchafed  ; yet  this  fliuft  neceffarily  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  negligence  and  inadvertence,  and  not  the 
ignorance,  or  doubts,  of  the  firft  editor.  It  is  fufficient, 
that  no  juft  ground  of  fraud,  or  fufpicion,  attaches  to  any 
of  the  parties  in  the  whole  of  the  tranfaftion. 

With  refpeft  to  the  ninth  remark,  it  is  faid,  that  though 
the  literary  world  has  frequently  been  impofed  on  by  fpurious 
books  and  infcriptions,  yet  fpurious  books  apply  not  to  the 
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prefent  queftion  ; and  as  to  infcriptions,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  hiflory  of  irrpoflures,  that  bears  the 
lead  refemblance  in  point  of  learning,  labour,  apd  expence, 
to  the  Parian  Chronicle. 

In  addition  to  thefe  remarks,  let  k be  obferved,  fays  Mr. 
Hewlett,  that  very  few  men,  lince  the  revival  of  learning, 
have  been  capable  of  executing  fuch  a literary  monument  as 
the  Parian  Chronicle.  Of  thele  few,  not  many,  it  is  hoped, 
would  have  had  the  bafenefs  to  attempt  it ; and  others  might 
have  been  juftly  withheld  from  doing  it,  by  the  labour  of 
the  undertaking,  and  the  danger  of  dete&ion  ; fince  it 
would  require  three  months  to  ait  the  chara&ers  only ; 
and,  in  executing  fucli  a projedl,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible, 
that  many  perfons  Ihould  not  be  privy  to  it,  and  that  the 
author  Ihould  not  be  guilty  of  fome  error,  or  meet  with 
fome  untoward  circumftance,  that  would  have  betrayed  the 
impofition  to  fuch  a man  as  Mr.  Petty,  who  purchafed  it, 
and  who  is  reprefented  by  Selden,  Dr.  Chandler,  and  others, 
as  a perfon  of  the  greateft  judgment  and  difeernment,  and  no 
lefs  diflinguifhed  for  his  learning. 

Farther,  on  the  fuppofition  of  its  being  a forgery,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  impoftor  received  any  adequate  compen- 
fation  for  his  trouble ; and,  as  no  oftenfible  author  was  held 
forth,  the  vanity  of  learning  cou'd  not  be  gratified,  for  a 
moment,  by  the  excellence  of  imitation,  or  any  fuccefsful 
competition  with  works  of  departed  genius;  motives  which 
appear  to  have  been  general  with  the  impoflors  of  antiquity, 
and  no  lefs  prevalent  among  thofe  of  modern  times.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  the  fabricator  of  fuch 
an  infcription  would  have  broken  it  to  pieces  and  defaced 
it,  in  the  manner  that  it  was  when  Mr.  Petty  purchafed  it, 
unlefs,  like  the  reft  of  his  fraternity,  he  had  contrived  fome 
prudent  means  of  being  the  reftorer  of  his  own  monument, 
and  the  interpreter  of  his  own  myfleries. 

Such  are  the  mere  heads  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  learned  and  fuccefsful  vindicator  of  this  valuable  monu- 
ment of  ancient  literature  ; arguments  which  are  illuftrated 
and  enforced  with  varied  and  exteniive  erudition,  and  great 
diligence  of  refearch,  combined  .with  much  critical  acumen, 
that  is  difplayed  in  dete&ing  fallacies,  expofing  errors,  and 
refuting  objections.  It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  appear- 
ance of  this  mafterly  vindication,  the  controverfy  almoft  in- 
flantly  ceafed  ; and  the  refpedtable  author  of  it  ha*  had  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  the  Parian  Chronicle  re-eftablifhed  on 
the  fame  folid  bafis,  on  which  it  had  always  refled  from  the 
time  of  its  firfl  difcovery. 

Parian  Marble.  See  Marble. 

PARIANA,  in  Botany,  a name  of  Aublet’s,  which, 
as  Profeffor  Marty  n remarks,  feems  to  have  been  fuggelfed 
by  the  flowers  growing  in  pairs  upon  the  fpike.  Aubl. 
Guian.  v.  2.  876.  Schreb.  650.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  4. 
492.  Mart  Mill.  Di£t.  v.  3.  Juff.  34.  Lamarck  Did. 
v.  5.  13  Illuftr.  t.  776 — Clafs  and  order,  Monoecia  Po- 
lyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male,  Cal.  Glume  of  two  fhort  acute  valves, 
containing  a fingle  floret.  Cor.  of  two  ovate  acute  valves, 
larger  than  the  calyx  ; one  of  them  narrower  than  the  other. 
Slam.  Filaments  about  forty,  capillary,  inferted  into  the 
bafe  of  the  corolla ; anthers  linear. 

Female,  folitary  in  the  fame  whorl,  Cal.  Glume  of  two 
ovate,  concave,  acute  valves,  containing  a fingle  floret. 
Cor.  of  two  acute  valves,  hairy  at  the  fummit,  fmaller  than 
the  calyx.  Pift.  Germen  fuperior,  triangular;  ftyle  long, 
hairy  ; fligmas  two,  villous.  Peric.  none,  except  the  per- 
manent corolla.  Seed  folitary,  triangular,  invefted  with  the 
glumes. 

Eff.  Ch.  Male,  Calyx  of  two  valves.  Corolla  of  two 


larger  valves.  Stamens  forty,  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the 
corolla. 

Female,  Calyx  of  two  valves.  Corolla  of  two  fmaller 
valves.  Style  hairy.  Stigmas  two.  Seed  one,  triangular. 

I.  P.  campeJlY'ts.  Aubl.  Guian.  877.  t.  337. — Gathered 
by  Aublet  in  woods  and  by  way-lides  in  Cayenne,  flowering 
in  January.  The  root  is  perennial.  Stems  feverel,  reedy,  a 
foot  or  two  in  height,  fimple,  knotty,  leafy.  Leaves  foli- 
tary at  each  joint,  ovate,  broad,  pointed,  entire,  many- 
ribbed,  fmooth ; paler  beneath ; iheaths  long,  llriated, 
clofely  enveloping  the  (fern,  bearded  at  the  fummit  with 
copious  long  reddifh  haiis,  and  contracted  fuddenly  below  • 
the  leaf,  into  a fort  of  (lender,  fhort  footllalk,  accompanied 
by  a pair  of  membranous  frnged  Jlipulas.  Spike  terminal, 
folitary,  ereCt,  about  two  inches  long,  denfe,  whorled,  each 
whorl  confiding  of  two  pair  of  male  flowers,  with  a folitary  I 
one,  and  a fingle  female  flower  in  the  centre  between  them.  ■ 

The  great  number  of  Jlamens  is  very  extraordinary  in  the  ? 

natural  order  of  grofi'es,  to  which  this  plant  belongs-. 

PARIA-TUBA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bralil,  in  the  | 
government  of  Para,  on  the  river  Amazons  ; 35  miles  S.W. 
of  Pauxi  . 

PARIDSONG,  or  PiiAlti,  a flrong  town  and  moun-  2 
tain  of  Bootan,  on  the  borders  of  Thibet ; 40  miles  i 
N.W.  of  Taflifudon.  N.  lat  28'.  E.  long.  89°  13'. 

The  fortrefs  of  Phari  is  a flrong  (lone  building,  fituated  I 
on  high  ground ; and  on  the  N.  and  W.  fides  of  it  is  an 
exteniive  fuburb  ; on  the  S.  is  a large  bafin  of  water ; and  1 

on  the  E.  a bank  of  earth  projected  to  a coi  fiderable  dtf-  ’1 

tance,  and  falling  with  an  eafy  flope  from  a level  with  the  f 

rampart  into  the  plain.  The  vailey  of  Phari  is  very  ex- 
tenfive,  being  not  lefs  than  ten  miles  long  and  four  broad,  l 

furrounded  on  all  fides  with  rocky  hills.  At  the  foot  of  ■ 

the  rocks,  on  the  well  border  of  the  plain,  is  a large  brook, 
flowing  towards  the  fouth,  called  “ Mahatchieu,”  which  is  ■ 
faid  to  have  a pafTage,  through  the  hills  -f  Nipal,  into  Ben-  * 
gal.  This  is  the  Ration  of  Phari  Lama,  a dependant  of  I 
Tefhoo  Loomboo,  who  is  here  a little  potentate,  being  fu-  f 
perintendant  of  a goombah,  or  monallery,  and  governor  of  I 

a mod  extenfive  range  of  rocks  and  deferts,  which  yield  ver-  | 

dure  only  in  the  mildefl  feafon  of  the  year,  when  his  neigh-  I 

bourhood  is  frequented  by  large  herds  of  the  long-haired,  I 

bufhy-taded  cattle.  From  his  character  and  ftation,  he  has 
great  influence  among  the  herdfmen.  The  mufk-deer,  which 
produce  a valuable  article  of  revenue,  abound  in  the  vicinity  \ 
of  thefe  mountains.  The  mufk-deer  arc  deemed  the  pro-  * 
perty  of  the  flate,  and  hunted  only  by  the  permiffion  of 
government ; and  of  courfe  a great  part  of  the  mufk,  which  • 
is  a fecretion  formed  in  a little  bag,  or  tumour,  refembliag 
a wen,  fituated  at  the  navel,  and  Lund  only  in  the  males, 
pafles  through  the  hands  of  its  agents.  It  is  liable  to  much 
adulteration  ; but  that  which  bears  the  regent’s  feal  may  be 
regarded  as  genuine.  The  mufk-deer,  in  the  language  of 
Thibet,  is  called  “ La and  the  vafcular  covering  of  the 
mufk,  “ Latcha  ."  Turner’s  Tibet. 

PARIESOVATZ,  a town  of  Croatia;  15  miles  S.  of 
Bibacs. 

PARI  ETA  LI  A Ossa,  in  Anatomy,  two  bones  of  the 
cranium.  See  Cranium. 

PARIETARIA,  in  Botany , fo  named  from  paries,  a 
wall,  in  allution  to  the  place  of  growth  of  the  mod  common 
fpecies,  which  is  uniformly  on  o'd  ruin:',  or  mouldering,  flint 
walls.  Linn.  Gen.  544.  Schreb.  724.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt. 
v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  189.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  cd.  1.  v.  3. 

429.  Tournef.  t.  289  JufT.  404.  Lamarck  Didt.  v.  y. 

13.  Illuftr.  t.  853.  Gafrtn.  t.  119. — Clafs  and  order, 
Polygamia  Monoecia,  Linn,  and  Schreb.  Tetrandria  Mono- 
gynia,  Smith.  Nat.  Ord.  Scabrid* , Linn.  Ur  tic  a,  JufT. 
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Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  four-cleft, 
flat,  obtufe,  half  the  fize  of  the  involucrum.  Cor.  none. 
Siam.  Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  longer  than  the  flowering 
perianth,  elaftic,  permanent ; anthers  twin.  P'tjl.  Germen 
fupermr,  ovate ; ftyle  thread-lhaped,  coloured ; ftigma 
pencil-fhaped,  capitate.  Peric.  none,  except  the  elongated, 
enlarged,  bell-fhaped  perianth,  whofe  mouth  is  clofed  by  the 
infiexed  fegments.  Seed  folitary,  ovate,  polilhed. 

Obf.  The  clafs  Polygamia  having  been  much  curtailed  by 
Dr.  Smith,  we  have  followed  him  in  removing  this  genus  to 
Tctrandria.  It  may  be  remarked  however  that  fome  of  the 
flowers  are  female,  and  in  thefe  the  calyx  undergoes  no 
change. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calvx  four-cleft,  inferior.  Corolla  none.  Sta- 
mens elaftic.  Seed  folitary,  inclofed  by  the  elongated 
ca'yx. 

1.  P . ind'ua.  Indian  Pellitory.  Linn.  Mant.  128.  Syft. 
Veg.  ed.  14.  908.  (Cratasogonum  majits ; Rurnph.  Am- 
boin.  v.  6.  book  10.  2J.  t.  10?) — Leaves  lanceolate.  Stem 
eredl. — Native  of  India.  The  appearance  of  this  fpecies  is 
very  fimilar  to  the  following  one,  but  the  whole  herb  is  more 
naked.  Leaves  with  much  longer  points,  three-nerved  and 
naked.  Flowers  in  fmallcr  heads.  BraSens  awl-lhaped,  not 
ovate.  Styles  longer.  Fruit  fefiile,  furrowed.  Linnaeus 
once  took  the  plant  of  Rumphius  above  quoted  for  a Sper- 
macoce , but  the  defcription  of  the  feed  feems  to  prove  it  a 
Parictaria,  though  the  oppofite,  nearly  felfile  leaves  make 
us  rather  fupp  fe  that  this  fynonym  belongs  to  P.  %ey- 
lanica , which  is  now,  as  well  as  P.  microphylla,  referred  to 
Urtica. 

2.  P.  officinalis.  Pellitory  of  the  Wall.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1492.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  879.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  4.  t.  63. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  52 ('EXfivn;  Diofc.) — Leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  without  lateral  ribs  at  the  bafe.  Segments  of  the 
involucrum  ovate.  Stem  afcending. — Native  of  Britain,  on 
mouldering  walls,  chiefly  in  (heltered  paces,  being  rather 
impatient  of  cold ; common  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It 
flowers  abundantly  through  the  fummer  and  autumn.  Root 
perennial.  Stem  branched,  fpreading,  reddilh,  Aiming, 
kafy,  juicy.  Leaves  alternate,  elliptic-lanceolate,  oblique, 
pointed,  pale  beneath,  the  lateral  nerves  all  fpringing  from 
the  main  rib  conftderably  above  the  bafe  of  the  leaf,  in 
which  it  efpecially  differs  from  judaica  and  indica.  Each  in- 
volucrum is  cut  into  feven  ovate  fegments,  and  contains  three 
fertile  flowers ; the  central  one  female.  The  elaftic  Jiamens, 
which  fpring  from  the  calyx  forcibly  whsn  touched,  fcatter 
the  pollen  by  that  means  all  around. 

The  mucilaginous  qualities  of  this  plant  have  led  fome 
writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  to  regard  it  as  an  emollient, 
but  in  this  refpeft  it  is  inferior  to  the  Mallow  tribe.  Curtis 
remarks,  on  the  authority  of  Aurelius  Vidtor,  that  Con- 
ftantine  bellowed  on  the  emperor  Trajan  the  name  of  Parie- 
tarius , becaufe  his  ftatues  and  his  inferiptions,  like  that  herb, 
were  found  on  all  the  walls  of  Rome.  Bradley  recommends 
the  Pellitory  to  be  laid  on  the  corn  in  granaries,  for  the 
purpofe  of  driving  away  that  deftrudtive  infedl  the  weevil. 

3.  P.  judaica.  Bafil-leaved  Pellitory.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

1492.  Villars.  Dauph.  v.  2.  346.  (P.  minor,  ocymi  folio  ; 

Tourn.  Inft.  509.  Bocc.  Sic.  47.  t,  24.  f.  A.) — Leaves 
ovate.  Stems  afcending.— Native  of  Italy,  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Greece,  and  Paleftine.  Very  fimilar  in  habit  to 
the  laft,  but  different  in  having  fhorter  Jlalks , and  fmaller, 
oval  leaves.  Flowers  in  rather  fmaller  clutters. 

4.  P.  lufitanica.  Chickweed-leaved  Pellitory.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  1492.  (P.  lulitanica  annua  minima;  Tournef.  Inft. 

509.  P.  ficula  alfines  folio  ; Bocc.  Sic.  47.  t.  24.  f.  B.)— 
Leaves  ovate,  obtufe.  Sums  thread-lhaped,  ftriated,  even, 


procumbent. — Native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Introduced 
at  Kew  in  1771,  by  M.  Richard,  where  it  flowers  in  July. 
Root  annual,  according  to  Tournefort,  though  Boccone 
fays  it  differs  only  from  the  laft,  and  officinalis,  in  the  leaves, 
which  are  very  much  fmaller,  and  of  the  form  and  fize  of 
Chick  weed. 

5.  P.  urticafolia.  Nettle-leaved  Pellitory.  Linn.  Suppl- 
434.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  908.— Leaves  oppofite,  ftalked, 
ovate,  ferrated,  veiny,  downy.  Flowers  axillary. — Found 
by  Commerfon  in  the  Illand  of  Bourbon,  hanging  from  the 
rocks,  in  repeatedly  branched  leafy  tufts.  Leaves  hardly 
an  inch  long,  alternate,  ftalked,  ovate,  rough,  ftrongly  fer- 
rated, with  an  elongated  blunt  point.  Fknuers  fmall,  in 
minute  axillary  panicles. 

6.  P.  cretica.  Cretan  Pellitory.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1492. 

Sm.  Prodr.  FI.  Grace,  v.  1.  106.  FI.  Graec.  t.  1^4.  (P. 

cretica  minor,  capfulis  feminum  alatis  ; Tournef.  Cor.  38.) — 
Leaves  nearly  ovate.  Involucrum  when  in  fruit  lateral, 
two-lipped,  tubular  at  the  bafe ; outer  lip  very  large. — 
Found  originally  by  Tournefort,  and  afterwards  by  Dr. 
Sibthorp,  on  the  rocks  of  Crete  and  Cimoli.  Time  of 
flowering  not  recorded.  Root  perennial  ? fibrous,  Ample  at 
the  upper  part,  round.  Stems  numerous,  very  diffufe,  a 
fpan  long,  branched,  round,  hairy,  reddilh,  leafy.  Branches 
Ihort,  alternate.  Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  ovate  or  roundilh, 
obtufe,  entire,  veiny,  hairy,  dark-green  ; dotted  with  mi- 
nute tubercles  on  the  upper  fide.  Stalks  half  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  hairy.  Flowers  axillary,  feflile,  three  together,  the 
middle  one  female. 

7.  P.  capenfts.  Cape  Pellitory.  Thunb.  Prodr.  31. — 
Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  ferrated.  Branches  diffufe. — Na- 
tive of  the  Cape,  and  adopted  entirely  on  the  authority  of 
Thunberg’s  Prodromus.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  either 
a figure  or  defcription  of  this  fpecies. 

8.  P.  debilis.  Slender  Pellitory.  Forft.  Prodr.  n.  387  — 
Leaves  alternate,  ftalked,  ovate,  quite  entire,  rather  hairy. 
Stalks  axillary,  three-flowered.  Stem  nearly  upright. — Na- 
tive of  New  Zealand.  Forfier. 

9.  P.  cochinchinenjis.  Cochinchina  Pellitory.  Loureir. 
Cochinch.  654. — Leaves  ovate,  three-nerved,  hairy.  Stem 
tufted,  diffufe. — Native  of  China  and  Cochinchina,  in  ne- 
glefted  gardens.  Root  perennial.  Stem  herbaceous,  a foot 
and  half  high,  flender.  Leaves  oppofite,  entire,  fmall, 
hairy.  Flowers  axillary,  whorled,  in  little  heads.  Lou- 
reiro  fays  that  the  natives  ufe  this  plant  to  put  at  the  mouths 
of  veffels  containing  fait  provifions,  for  that  it  attrads  fuch 
vermin  as  would  otherwife  deftroy  the  falted  meat,  or  filh. 
It  is  alfo  efteemed  an  emollient,  refrigerant,  and  diuretic 
herb. 

10.  P.  arborea  Tree  Pellitory.  L’Herit.  in  Journ.  de 
Rozier.  v.  33.  $5.  Ait.  Hort  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  429. 
(Urtica  arborea;  Linn.  Suppl.  417.  L’Herit.  Stirp. 
Nov.  39.  t.  20.) — Leaves  elliptical,  pointed,  flight ly  three- 
nerved.  Stem  arboreous. — Native  of  the  Canary  Iflands, 
whence  it  was  fent  to  Kew  by  M.  F.  Maffon  in  1779.  It 
flowers  from  February  to  May.  Root  woody,  branched, 
fibrous,  reddilh.  Stem  Ihrubbv,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  up- 
right, round,  branched,  afh-coloured.  Branches  villous ; 
red  when  young  with  hoary  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  fpread- 
ing, entire,  veiny,  bright  green,  foft  and  downy ; rather 
paler  beneath  ; the  younger  ones  much  wrinkled.  Flowers 
in  terminal  panicles,  coirpofed  of  Ample,  axillary,  eredt, 
villous  fpikes.  L’Heritier  originally  made  this  fpecies  an 
Urtica,  but,  upon  further  examination,  referred  it  to  the 
prefent  genus. 

Parietaria,  in  Gardening,  contains  a plant  of  the 
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(hrubby  kind  for  the  greenhoufe,  of  which  the  fpecies  cul- 
tivated is  tree  pellitory  (P.  arborea.) 

Method  of  Culture. — This  plant  may  be  increafedby  plant- 
ing cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
watering  them  occafionally  till  they  have  ftricken  root. 
When  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  they  may  be  removed  with 
balls  about  their  roots  into  feparate  pots,  and  have  the  con- 
ftant  protedlion  of  the  greenhoufe,  in  which  they  afford 
variety. 

PARIETES  is  often  ufed,  in  anatomical  defcriptions, 
to  denote  the  Tides  or  walls  of  a cavity ; thus  we  fpeak  of 
the  parietes  of  the  cheft  or  abdomen,  &c. 

PARIGNE*  l’Eveque,  in  Geography , a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Le  Mans  ; nine  miles  S.E.  of  Le  Mans. 
The  place  contains  2636,  and  the  canton  14,712  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  310  kiliometres,  in  12  communes. 

PARILIUM,  in  Botany,  Gtertn.  v.  1.  234.  t.  51.  f.  1, 
appears  to  have  received  that  appellation  becaufe  the  capfule 
confifts  of  two  equal  parts,  clapped  clofe  together,  in  an 
advanced  Hate  eafily  feparable  from  each  other.  So  the  gar- 
ments of  the  Romans  made  of  a double  (luff,  were  called 
parilia,  from  par,  a pair.  The  genus  thus  denominated 
nevertheiefs  retains  the  name  of  Nydanthes,  and  its  hiftory 
is  curious.  The  only  fpecies  known  is  the  Arbor  triflis, 
which  Linnseus  forced  into  his  original  Nydanthes,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  capfular  fruit ; that  genus,  as  at  firft  conftituted, 
having  a berry,  and  differing  from  Jafminum  only  in  having 
eight  inftead  of  five  fegments  to  its  corolla.  (See  Jasmin um 
and  NyCtanthes  ) He  afterwards  fo  entirely  forgot  the 
plant,  having  no  l'pecimen  in  his  herbarium,  that  when  he 
fubfequently  received  one,  he  deferibed  it  afrefh  in  his  Man- 
tiffa,  by  the  name  of  Scabrita  triflora,  which  was  fomehow 
changed  in  the  Syft.  Veg.  to  S.fcabra.  He  was  the  more 
readily  led  into  this  error,  by  finding  four  ftamens  in  the 
flowers ; fo  that  he  placed  Scabrita  in  his  clafs  Tetrandria. 
This  chara&er  feems  to  be  variable,  for  the  plant  is  de- 
feribed with  two  ftamens  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  which 
nobody  has  contradi&ed.  But  it  has  been  found  proper  to 
remove  all  the  berry-bearing  fpecies  of  Nydanthes  to  Jafmi- 
num, there  being  no  certainty  in  the  number  of  fegments  in 
the  corolla,  which  in  the  common  J.  officinale  vary  from  four 
to  fix,  and  in  others  are  five,  fix,  feven,  or  eight.  When  the 
Linnsean  herbarium  arrived  in  England,  Scabrita , which  had 
always  been  a myftery,  proved,  on  infpedtion,  the  identical 
Arbor  triflis,  for  which  the  generic  name  of  Nydanthes  is  pe- 
culiarly appropriate.  Even  Juflieu,  to  whom  Vahl  had, 
rather  furreptitioufly  as  on  many  other  occafions,  communi- 
cated this  intelligence,  thought  proper  to  let  that  name  fo 
remain,  eftablifhing  a new  genus,  under  the  title  of  Mogorium , 
for  the  Jafmines  with  eight  fegments  to  the  corolla  ; which 
however  has  not  been  adopted.  (See  Mogorium.)  Vahl 
in  his  Enum.  Plant,  v.  1.  25,  has  acceded  to  the  decifion  of 
Banks  and  Solander  on  this  point. 

PA  RILL  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Panama  ; 70  miles  N.W.  of  Panama. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Peru  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Truxillo. 

PARILOVA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutflc,  on  the  Angara  ; 68  miles  N.  of  Balaganlkoi. 

PARIMA,  called  alfo  Paranapitinca,  or  the  White fea, 
a lake  of  South  America,  in  Spanifh  Guiana,  is  repre- 
fented  by  La  Cruz,  as  more  than  100  Britilh  miles  in  length, 
by  50  in  breadth.  Its  extent,  and  even  its  exiftence,  have 
been  doubted,  as  it  was  the  noted  feat  of  the  city  El  Dorado, 
(which  fee,)  the  ftreets  of  which  were  paved  with  gold  ; 
a fable,  which  feems  to  have  arifen  from  a rock  of  talc  re- 
flefting,  like  a mirror,  the  golden  rays  of  the  fun.  N.  lat. 


3°  40'.  W.  long.  4j3  20’. — Alfo,  a large  river,  likewife 
called  the  Rio  Blenco,  which  has  its  fource  in  the  above- 
mentioned  lake,  and  which  joins  the  river  Negro,  and  great 
river  Maranon. 

Parima,  Mountains  of.  See  Andes. 

PARINA  Caucha,  or  Cocha,  or  Cocas,  a town  of 
Peru,  and  capital  of  a jurifdidlion  in  the  biftiopric  of  Gua- 
manga,  fertile  in  cattle,  corn,  and  fruit,  but  receiving  its 
principal  riches  from  its  filver  aud  gold  mines. 

PARINARIUM,  in  Botany,  Juff.  342,  a name  formed 
by  that  author  from  the  Parinari  of  Aublet,  v.  1.  514.  See 
Petrocarya  ; alfo  Mampata  and  Neou. 

PARING  and  Burning,  in  Agriculture,  the  procefs  of 
paring  off  the  furface  of  lands  in  the  ftate  of  grafs,  in  order 
to  convert  them  into  tillage,  by  means  of  fire.  It  is  a 
pradtice  for  the  moft  part  employed  on  rough  coarfe  grounds 
that  are  over-run  with  (trong  plants  of  the  grafs,  mofs,  or 
heath  kinds,  and  on  fome  moffy  or  peaty  lands. 

The  author  of  a late  pradlical  work  dates,  that  “ the 
pradtice  of  bringing  land  into  a fuitable  condition  for  the 
growth  of  grain  or  other  crops  by  means  of  fire,  by  paring 
and  burning  the  furface  or  fwar4,  is  probably  a method  of 
cultivation  that  was  adopted  at  a very  early  period.  It  is  a 
procefs  by  which  various  changes  are  produced  in  the  mate- 
rials cf  the  foils  on  which  it  is  employed ; fome  of  which 
would  feem  to  leffen  rather  than  improve  .their  fertility, 
while  others  have  obvioufly  the  power  of  promoting  and 
augmenting  it  in  a very  confiderable  degree.'1  Ana  that 
“ the  adtion  of  the  fire  during  the  time  of  the  combuftion, 
efpecially  when  carried  to  a great  height,  by  forcing  off  and 
difpelling  much  of  the  moifture  and  elaftic  principles  that 
they  contain,  as  well  as  by  reducing  the  proportions  of  ve- 
getable and  animal  matters,  which  may  be  mixed  and  incor- 
porated with  them,  muft  have  the  effedt  of  producing  fome 
degree  of  deterioration ; while,  by  its  converlion  of  the  frefh 
vegetable  produdts,  as  the  different  kinds  of  coarfe  plants 
and  graffes,  into  allies  of  an  alkaline,  faline  nature,  which 
procefs  has  the  property  of  quickly  rendering  the  portions  of 
vegetable  materials  which  may  remain,  proper  for  fupplying 
the  nutrition  of  plants  ; and  by  combining  oxy’gen  with  the 
argillaceous,  earthy,  or  other  particles  contained  in  them, 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  eafily  parted  with  during  the  in- 
cipient ftages  of  vegetatfon,  great  advantage  and  improve- 
ment muft  unqueftionably  in  many  cafes  be  produced.  It 
would  feem  to  be  chiefly  on  the  former  principle,  that  the 
crops  a-e  generally  found  to  be  fo  abundant  after  land  has 
undergone  this  procefs;  as  the  faline  fubftance  contained  in 
the  alhes,  though  frequently  fmafl  in  quantity,  by  bringing 
fuch  parts  of  the  foils  as  were  not  before  in  a fit  ftate  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  applied  to  the  fupport  of  vegetables, 
fuddenly  into  that  fituation  in  which  they  may  be  taken  up 
by  the  abforbent  roots  of  the  plants,  a vatt  immediate  fer- 
tility may  be  given,  but  which  muft  foon  have  the  effedt  of 
exhaufting  the  ground,  if  grafs  or  fome  other  kind  of  green 
crops  be  not  cultivated  in  due  rotation  upon  it.  That  fome 
effedt  of  this  fort  takes  place  in  fuch  cafes,  is  (hewn  by  the 
general  experience  of  the  moft  corredt  pradtical  agricultors.” 
But  befides  this,  there  is  alfo  another  way  “ in  which  the 
faline  or  other  matters  thus  formed  may  be  conducive  to  the 
purpofes  of  vegetation,  which  is,  by  the  great  ftimulus 
which  it  is  known  to  afford  to  the  roots  of  growing  plants, 
by  which  they  may  be  induced  to  take  up  a larger  propor- 
tion of  nutrient  matters  from  the  foils  on  which  they  grow. 
And  on  lands  prepared  in  this  manner,  efpecially  where  they 
are  of  the  clayey  kinds,  it  is  probable,  that  in  fome  inftances 
fo  much  oxygen  may  be  combined,  by  means  of  the  fire, 
with  the  particles  of  clay,  as,  in  particular  (ituations  aud 
circum  (lances. 
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circum  fiances,  to  render  it  capable  of  forming  nitrous  acid  ; 
as  is  the  cafe  with  imperfedlly-baked  bricks,  according  to 
Dr.  Darwin,  which,  where  lime  is  made  ufe  of  at  the  lame 
time  with  the  afhes,  may  conftitute  a fort  of  calcareous  nitre ; 
a fubffance  which  experiment  has  (hewn  to  be  highly  favour- 
able to  the  procefs  of  vegetation.” 

Further,  that  “ in  the  method  of  cultivating  lands,  by 
means  of  paring  and  burning  the  furface,  fuch  ioffes  or  de- 
teriorations of  foil  as  may  be  fuftained,  muft  evidently  be 
produced  by  the  quantity  of  vegetable  or  animal  materials, 
which  may  have  been  confumed  or  dif^erfed  in  the  Hate  of 
carbonic  acid  or  other  aerial  forms ; as  it  is  fufficiently 
known,  that  not  a particle  of  the  real  earthy  matter  of  the 
land  can  be  deffroyed  or  carried  away  by  the  procefs ; it 
being  left  in  moll  cafes  where  the  bufinefs  has  been  pro- 
perly performed,  probably  in  a much  more  mellow  and 
friable  condition,  than  it  was  before  the  commencement  of 
the  operation,  and  perhaps  more  fuited  to  the  abforption  of 
elaftic  principles  from  the  furrounding  atmofphere.”  It  has, 
however,  been  Hated  by  the  earl  of  Dundonald,  that  “ the 
difadvantage  in  refpedl  to  vegetable  matter,  is  nineteen  parts 
out  of  twenty  ; but  the  above  author  fuggeHs  that,  as  he 
has  not  informed  us  what  is  the  degree  of  lofs  of  fuch  matter 
by  this  procefs,  where  it  is  incorporated  in  the  Hate  of  foil, 
or  the  nature  of  the  experiment  from  which  his  conclufion 
was  drawn,  we  are  at  liberty  to  believe,  that  in  this  mode  of 
preparation  it  is  not  by  any  means  fo  great,  whatever  it  may 
be  where  the  vegetable  matters  are  themfelves  Amply  fub- 
mitted  to  the  adlion  of  the  fire ; efpecially  as  in  the  trials 
which  he  has  made  by  burning  fuch  foils  as  contained  a large 
proportion  of  vegetable  materials,  fo  as  nearly  to  refemble 
that  of  garden  mould,  confequently,  having  confiderably 
more  than  is  ufually  met  with  in  the  lands  that  are  fubjedled 
to  the  operations  of  paring  and  burning,  it  has  not  been 
nearly  in  fuch  a proportion  even  under  a high  degree  of  heat, 
which  ought  in  every  cafe  to  be  as  much  as  pofiible  avoided.” 
It  is  further  conceived  by  the  noble  author,  “ that  as  it  is 
only  from  the  afhes  of  frefh  or  growing  vegetables  that 
faline  matters,  fuch  as  fixed  alkaline  falts,  can  be  procured, 
nope  being  produced  frodi  the  burning  of  dead  or  decayed 
vegetable  fubfiance6,  the  proportion  of  alkaline  or  other 
faline  matters  obtained  by  the  procefs  is  fo  fmall,  that  if  the 
utility  or  advantage  of  the  practice  depended  materially  upon 
them,  it  would  be  more  economical  to  purchafe  them.” 
“ Experience  has,  however,  {hewn,  the  firff  writer  obferves, 
that  whatever  may 'be  the  proportion  of  faline  matter  which 
is  formed  in  this  way,  a great  deal  depends  upon  the  afhes 
which  are  produced ; as  it  has  been  found  by  thofe  who  have 
been  largely  engaged  in  the  pradlice  of  this  hulbandry,  that 
on  thofe  parts  where  the  a(hes  were  fpread  out  upon  the  land 
as  foon  as  the  procefs  was  finifhed,  the  crops  were  highly 
luxuriant  and  productive ; while  on  thofe  where  they  had 
been  from  neceflity  taken  away,  they  were  very  mean  and 
inferior,  not  being  worth  more  than  from  an  eighth  to  a 
tenth  of  the  value  of  the  others.” 

In  refpedl  to  the  nature  of  the  faline  fubfiances  that  are 
formed  during  the  procefs  of  paring  and  burning,  they  have 
been  found  to  be  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  and  vitriolated 
tartar  : in  the  latter  cafe,  the  alkali  of  the  confumed  vege- 
table matters  uniting  with  the  fulphuric  or  vitriolic  acid, 
which  is  frequently  found  to  exifi  in  fome  Hate  of  combina- 
tion or  other  in  foils.  Thefe  fubHances  have  been  found, 
by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Home,  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  vegetables  in  a confiderable  degree. 

And  in  addition  to  thefe  modes,  in  which  the  pra&ice  of 
paring  and  burning  may  be  beneficially  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  land,  there  are  fome  others  which  feem  of  a more 


mechanical  nature  ; fuch  as  its  reducing  the  various  kinds  of 
coarfe  vegetable  productions,  as  heath,  furze,  different  forts 
of  dwaVf  fhrubby  plants,  tough  benty  grades,  rufhes,  and 
many  other  aquatics,  into  fuch  a powdery  carbonaceous 
Hate,  as  that,  by  the  ready  aCtion  of  other  fubHances  upon 
them  when  thus  reduced  in  the  foils,  they  may  become  ufeful 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  proper  kinds  of  vegetables  ; 
but  which,  without  undergoing  this  procefs,  could  not,  by 
any  means,  from  their  great  elafiicity,  and  almolt  indeffrudl- 
ible  properties,  be  prevented,  for  a very  confiderable  length 
of  time  at  lealt,  from  rendering  the  ground  too  light  and 
porous  for  growing  any  fort  of  grain  crops.  And  the  Hate 
and  condition  of  the  foils,  in  fo  far  as  refpedls  their  textures, 
as  already  fuggefied,  muff  likewife,  in  many  cafes,  be 
greatly  improved,  being,  by  fuch  means,  when  properly 
performed,  rendered  much  more  mellow  and  powdery,  and 
thereby  more  proper  for  the  admiflion  of  the  fibrous  roots  of 
the  growing  plants,  as  well  as  more  capable  of  minutely 
dividing  the  particles  of  the  manures,  of  whatever  kind  they 
may  be,  that  are  afterwards  applied  to  them,  and  confe- 
quently of  affording  a more  full  and  equable  fupply  of  nou- 
rifhment  to  the  crops  that  may  be  cultivated.  And  from  the 
procefs  radically  defiroying,  in  moH  inffances,  when  well 
performed,  all  forts  of  plants  of  the  weed  kind  that  may  have 
cffablilhed  themfelves  in  the  foils  which  are  fubjeCted  to  the 
operation,  the  lands  are  left  perfectly  clean,  and  therefore 
in  the  moff  proper  fituation  for  affording  the  whole  of  the 
nutritious  properties  which  they  contain  to  the  fupport  of 
the  crops  that  may  be  grown  upon  them. 

From  this  view  of  the  manner  in  which  this  procefs  may 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  land,  the  nature  of  the 
products  that  are  formed  by  it,  and  the  effedls  which  they 
produce  on  the  foils,  it  would  appear  to  be  a mode  of  culti- 
vation more  adapted  to  fome  forts  of  land  than  others  ; as 
where  they  are  light  or  thin,  and  there  is  much  vegetable 
matter  accumulated  within  the  foil,  whether  from  the  decay 
of  fucceffive  crops  or  different  forts  of  plants,  for  a great 
length  of  time,  or  the  repeated  applications  of  manures,  with- 
out their  having  much  fward  or  coarfe  vegetable  produdts, 
fuch  as  have  been  mentioned,  growing  upon  the  furface,  it 
may  do  harm,  efpecially  w hen  a great  degree  of  heat  is  not 
carefully  guarded  againfl,  and  judicious  modes  of  cropping 
introduced,  by  leffening  the  quantity  of  ufeful  vegetable 
matter  which  they  contain,  without  fupplying  any  thing  as 
a compenfation.  But  where  they  are  more  ffiff  and  heavy, 
and  there  is  a thick  matted  fward,  difpofed  to  the  produdlion 
of  mofs,  or  covered  with  any  fort  of  rough  four  plants, 
whether  of  the  grafs  or  other  kinds ; it  muff,  when  cau- 
tioufly  pradlifed,  be  a highly  beneficial,  and  perhaps,  in 
many  cafes,  an  indifpenfable  mode  of  cultivation  ; not  only 
by  rendering  them  more  open  and  porous  in  their  textures, 
and  reducing  the  coarfe  vegetable  mafs  into  that  fort  of  form 
in  which  it  can  be  readily  turned  down  and  incorporated  with 
the  earthy  materials,  but  alfo  by  fupplying  a portion  of 
faline  or  other  matter,  that  may  operate' Hill  further  in  pro- 
moting their  fertility  and  produdtivenefs.  Thefe  are  confi- 
dered  as  the  effedls  of  the  procefs,  and  the  cafes  in  which  it 
fhould  be  made  ufe  of,  or  rejedled,  as  is  fully  (hewn  by  the 
experience  of  the  moff  exadl  and  careful  pradlical  farmers. 
Mr.  Donaldfon,  an  intelligent  inquirer,  who  feems  to  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  effedls  of  the  different  modes  of 
pradlice  that  are  employed  in  different  diffridts  in  the  culti- 
vation of  land,  it  is  remarked,  heobferves,  that  fuch  foils  as 
are  light  and  friable,  are  every  where  confidered  as  unfit  or 
improper  for  being  treated  by  means  of  this  procefs.  And 
an  experienced  writer,  who  appears  to  have  cautioufly 
examined  the  nature  and  effedls  of  the  operation,  affures  us, 

he 
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he  fays,  that  he  has  many  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tending  the  pra&ice  to  fuch  foils  as  have  been  already  ferti- 
lized and  brought  into  a proper  Hate  of  tilth,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  manures. 

It  is  fuggefted,  that  there  is  alfo  another  fort  of  foil  on 
which  the  procefs  of  paring  and  burning  mull  be  pradlifed 
with  equal  caution,  or  perhaps  in  fome  cafes  be  wholly  re- 
jected, from  the  danger  there  is  of  its  reducing  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  conftituted  in  too  great  a degree.  This  is  that 
of  the  peat  or  mofTy  kind.  In  this  cafe,  the  author  men- 
tioned above  fuppofes,  it  is  not  the  plants  which  grow  upon 
it,  but  the  very  fubftance  itfelf,  that  ferved  as  a foil  on  which 
the  plants  grew,  that  is  totally  dellroyed  by  incineration. 
This  fubltance  is,  by  burn-baking,  amazingly  diminilhed  in 
quantity  ; and  the  little  that  remains,  inltead  of  foil,  after 
this  deftruftive  procefs,  is  an  inert  earth,  which  is  more 
unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  vegetation  than  any  other  that  has 
ever  fallen  under  his  obfervation.  There  cannot,  however, 
be  any  doubt  but  that,  in  fome  cafes,  mofTy  foils  may  be 
fubjedled  to  the  procefs  of  paring  and  burning  with  much 
benefit  to  the  cultivator,  provided  that  it  be  performed  with 
proper  care  and  attention.  And  it  is  unqueftionably  prac- 
tifed  in  various  diftri&s  without  any  injury  being  produced 
by  the  deflrudlion  of  the  materials  that  conftitute  fuch  foils. 

In  cafes  where  the  foils  are  of  the  four,  heavy,  lliff,  and 
fenny  kinds,  and  where  overgrown  with  fuch  coarfe  vege- 
table produftions  as  have  been  already  mentioned,  there 
aannot  be  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  fuch 
a method  of  pra&ice  in  breaking  them  up  and  bringing  them 
into  a Hate  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Young  has  wellobferved  in  his  Calendar  of  Farming, 
in  regard  to  the  c mtradi&ory  opinions  held  on  this  pradlice, 
that  by  one  fet  it  is  pronounced,  contrary  to  every  principle, 
that  it  is  a wafteful,  extravagant  operation,  which  diflipates 
what  fhould.be  retained;  annihilates  oils  and  mucilage;  cal- 
cines falts,  and  reduces  fertile  organic  matter  into  afhes  of 
very  weak  efficacy  ; that  the  vegetable  particles  which  are 
brought  into  play  at  once,  for  the  produftion  of  a Tingle 
crop,  by  lefs  defperate  management  might  be  hufbanded  to 
the  fupport  of  many.  On  the  contrary,  the  advocates  for 
this  management  affert,  that  thefe  objections  are  all  founded 
on  vain  reafoning,  and  philofophical  theory ; that  practice 
the  mod  decided,  and  experience  the  molt  extended,  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  an  admirable  fyftem  ; and  that  the  mifehiefs 
often  quoted  as  flowing  from  it,  are  to  be  attributed  merely 
to  the  abufe  of  the  method,  and  by  no  means  neceffarily  con- 
nected with  it.  And  he  mult,  without  the  leaft  hefitation, 
declare,  that  the  latter  of  thefe  opinions  is  that  to  which  he 
mu  ft  fubferibe.  To  trufl  to  reafoning  in  matters  of  agri- 
culture, is  a mofl  dangerous  reliance.  He  (hall  leave  others 
to  detail  their  philofophical  fpeculations,  and  reft  what  he  has 
to  offer  folely  on  the  practice,  various  and  extenlive,  of  nu- 
merous agriculturalifts,  and  on  the  common  hufbandry  of 
many  fpacious  diftriCts.  Thefe  agree  in  declaring,  and  it  is 
molt  particularly  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  for  the  enemies 
of  the  praCtice  admit  it,  that  by  paring  and  burning  you  may 
command  two  or  three  good  corn  crops  in  fucceffion.  The 
faCt  cannot  be  denied  ; for  whether  you  examine  the  peat  of 
the  Cambridge  fens,  or  the  (hallow  chalk  foils  of  the  downs 
and  wolds  of  Hampfhire,  Gteucefter,  and  the  Ealt  Riding, 
it  is  known,  that  bad  farmers  do  aCt  thus  abfirdly.  They 
get  great  crops,  but  they  too  often  take  them  in  fucceffion, 
to  the  injury  of  the  foil,  though  not  to  i s ruin,  unlefs  that 
can  be  efteemed  the  ruin  of  End,  which  enables  the  tenant 
to  pay  a double  rent  for  it.  Such  farmers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  burning  for  wheat,  and  then  taking  two  crops  of 
(pring  corn  ; all  good.  Now,  it  might  be  alked,  how  is  it 


poffible  that  that  hufbandry  can  have  all  the  philofophical 
evils  detailed  above,  of  annihilation,  difperficn,  converfion, 
and  dellru&ion,  which  enables  a foil,  naturally  poor  and 
weak,  to  give  two  or  three  good  crops  of  corn  ? Their 
argument  evidently  proves  too  much.  The  effeCt  fhews  that 
there  is  a powerful  caufe  or  agent  in  burning,  which  they 
do  not  underftand  ; which  efcapes  from  the  retort  of  the 
chemift,  and  from  the  rationale  of  the  theoriff.  That  ope- 
ration or  manure  which  will  give  a good  crop  of  wheat,  will 
give  a good  crop  of  turnips  or  cabbages  ; and  he,  who 
having  made  this  commencement  for  the  food  of  fheep  on 
the  land,  and  knows  not  how  to  go  on  preferving  the  advan- 
tage he  has  gained,  is  a tyro  in  the  art  of  hufbandry.  The 
farmers  that  arc  railed  at,  know  it  as  well  as  their  plulofo- 
phical  inflruetors  ; but  avarice,  united  with  the  baneful  effeft 
cf  fhort,  or  no  leafes,  make  them  pradtife  againft  their  judg- 
ments. It  is  maintained,  that  paring  and  burning  will,- on 
all  foils,  give  turnips  or  cabbage  ; thefe  fed  on  the  land  by 
fheep,  will  fecure  barley  or  oats,  at  d feeds ; the  feeds  fed 
with  fheep,  whether  for  a fhort  or  a longer  duration,  will 
fecure  another  crop  of  corn  adapted  to  the  foil ; and  in  this 
flage  of  the  progrefs  the  foil  will  have  gained  much  more 
than  it  has  loll.  To  inftance  cafes  which  he  has  fetn,  and  to 
quote  authorities  for  thefe  affertions,  would  be  tirefome. 
He  could  produce  inltances  from  more  than  half  the  counties 
of  the  kingdom  in  fupport  of  it. 

But  further,  it  has  been  often  contended  that  burning  ■ 
leffens  the  foil.  If  this  happens  any  where  it  mull  be  in 
peat ; yet  in  the  fens  in  Cambridge,  this  hufbandry  has  been 
repeated  once  in  eight  years  for  a century  and  a half,  and 
the  proofs  of  a lofs  of  depth  are  extremely  vague,  in  every 
inftance  he  has  met  with,  and  hardly  to  be  diftinguiftud  from 
that  undoubted  fubfidence  which  takes  place  in  drained  bogs 
of  every  defeription.  In  all  other  foils  the  affertion  may  be 
fafely  and  politively  denied.  He  has  calcined  pared  turf,  not 
calcareous,  after  careful  reparation  and  weighing,  and  in  a 
heat  far  exceeding  what  is  ever  given  in  denfhiring  heaps,  and 
on  re-weighmg,  found  the  lofs  too  minute  to  be  attributed  to 
any  thing  but  lofs  of  water  intimately  combined,  but  driven 
off  by  heat,  and  re-expofing  the  earth  to  the  atmofphere, 
free  from  rain,  found  an  increafe  rather  than  a diminution  of 
weight.  The  vegetable  particles  only  are  reduced  to  afhes. 
Thefe,  in  any  method  of  putrefaction,  would  diffolve,  and 
combining  with  water,  be  exhaled  by  heat,  or  abforbed  by 
the  vellels  of  plants.  In  afhes,  thefe  are  in  a more  fixed 
Hate,  relatively  to  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere.  That 
plants  feed  on  them,  the  great  crops  that  fucceed  offer 
abundant  proof.  In  conclufion,  it  is  noticed  that  there  arc 
men  who  are  timid  in  acknowledging  truth,  who  admit  the 
pradliee  to  be  good,  in  poor  foils,  and  in  peat,  and  fedgy 
bottoms,  but  fear  it  on  better  land.  Experiment  is  agamfl 
them,  for  in  Yorklbire,  land  of  20i\  and  30/-  an  acre,  has 
been  thus  broken  up  with  great  fuccefs ; but  in  what  man- 
ner do  they  reafon  ? Rich  foils  are  full  of  vegetable  fibres. 
Then  there  will  be  the  more  afhes.  Thefe  are  in  proportion 
to  the  organic  matter.  Peat,  which  thefe  men  admit  to  be 
burnt,  is  the  richefl  foil  in  the  world,  and  therefore  burning 
the  moll  umverfally  piadlifed  on  it.  The  foil  itfelf  is  not  re- 
duced ; if  it  was  rich  before  burning,  affurediy  it  will  be 
rich  after  it.  And  in  addition  to  thefe  circumflances,  is  the 
capital  one,  of  deftroying  infe&s,  grubs,  and  weeds  Thefe 
are  apt  to  abound  mod  in  the  richer  foils,  no  reafon  for  ab- 
flaining  from  this  hufbandry  on  fuch.  He  ventures  there- 
fore to  conclude,  that  paring  and  burning,  with  a proper 
courfe  of  crops,  is  fafe  on  any  foil ; and  cffentially  neceffary 
on  fome.  He  however  well  remarks,  that  very  rich  ones 
will  do  exceedingly  well  in  ma  y cafes  without  it.  This 
diilinllion, 
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diftinftion,  therefore,  (hould  be  made.  There  is,  in  fome 
cafes,  no  necejjity  for  it  ; there  is  in  others. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture, that  on  inclofing  the  wafte  lands  in  the  parilh  of 
Bows,  inYorklhire,  large  portions  of  the  ground  were  fub- 
jefted  to  the  procefs  of  paring  and  burning  ; and  the  few 
perfons  who  ploughed  up  the  ground  without  previoufly 
employing  this  method,  had  reafon  to  regret  it.  And  it 
has  been  listed  by  a writer,  in  fpeaking  of  bringing  into 
cultivation  the  chafe  lands  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  that 
the  impropriety  of  breaking  up  this  kind  of  land,  without 
paring  and  burning,  is  manifefted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beech-hill,  where  land,  after  twenty  years  inclofure  and 
cultivation,  is  in  a worfe  ftate  than  it  was  originally.  Well 
would  it  be  for  the  owners  of  fuch  allotments,  if  they  could 
now  pare  and  burn  it ; but  it  has  been  ploughed,  and  not  re- 
ducing more  than  what  the  vermin  dedroyed,  laid  down  in 
fo  rough  a ftate  to  grafs,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  pared 
and  burnt  ; the  original  wiry  bent  and  dwarf  Ihrubs  are  now 
growing  in  full  vigour ; and  that  on  the  inclofure  of  Stanwell, 
in  the  fame  county,  the  allotments  on  Hounfl  >w-heath  fuc- 
ceeded  well  under  the  perfeft  praftice  of  paring  and  burning, 
and  ill,  where  the  turf  was  ploughed  without  the  application 
of  fire.  In  the  former  cafe  the  land  was  immediately  fit  for 
turnips,  tares,  barley,  and  clover  : in  the  latter,  the  tough, 
wiry  bent,  heath,  and  dwarf  furze,  kept  the  land  too  light 
and  fpongy  for  any  crop.  Even  rolling,  he  afferts,  cannot 
keep  it  down,  for  its  ela'Hcity  raifes  the  foil  foon  after  the 
roller  has  palled  over  it,  and  it  is  of  fo  imperilhable  a na- 
ture, that  it  is  likely  to  plague  the  farmer  for  many  years. 
The  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  breaking  up 
rough  ground,  is  more  than  the  value  of  the  freehold  in  fa- 
vour of  paring  and  burning,  whereas  the  other  proceeding 
leads  to  nothing  but  expence  and  disappointment.  It  is  like- 
wife  added  that  paring  and  burning  has  more  merit  than  any 
other  manure,  in  its  property  of  converting  heath,  furze, 
fhrubs,  and  wiry  bent,  into  coal,  moft  fitly  prepared  for  the 
food  of  plants ; and  that  it  will  pulverize  fuch  a foil  as  much 
in  two  years  as  all  other  means  can  effedl  in  twenty.  And 
others  contend,  that  on  any  fort  cf  foil  which  has  not  before 
been  reclaimed  from  a fta'e  of  wafte,  and  where  furze, 
broom,  brambles,  ferns,  rulhes,  &c.  abound,  thefe  opera- 
tions, when  properly  performed,  are  productive  of  the  mod 
beneficial  confequences.  That  there  is  perhaps  no  other 
method  that  could  be  devifed,  fo  well  adapted  for  preparing 
limd  in  a ftate  of  nature,  and  incumbered  with  fuch  produc- 
tions, for  valuable  crops  with  expedition  and  certainty  ; and 
that,  on  this  account,  paring  and  burning  might  well  be 
confidered  by  Virgil,  and  ether  ancient  writers,  as  a fure 
means  of  imorovement.  And  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  they  are 
fo  at  this  period,  may,  it  is  thought,  be  proved  by  the  con- 
curring teilimony  of  thofe  to  whofe  lot  it  falls  to  cultivate 
the  common  or  wafte  lands  in  many  of  the  new  inclofed 
diltriflsof  the  kingdom.  It  is  further  ftated,  that  inftances 
are  frequently  met  with  of  grea'  advantage,  refulting  from 
this  mede  of  management ; and  that  wherever  land  is  ren- 
dered unfit  for  cultivation  by  the  incumbrances  that  have 
been  mentioned,  the  Devonlhire  mattock  and  the  paring- 
fpade  may  be  ufed  with  the  greateft  propriety,  and  the  belt 
effefts. 

In  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Suffolk,  it  is  ftated,  that  in 
thatdiftrift  they  could  net  cultivate  without  this  capital 
alfiftant.  It  is  fcarcely  pofiible,  profitably,  to  bring  boggy, 
moory,  and  peat  foils,  from  a ftate  of  nature  into  cultivation, 
without  the  affiftance  of  fire,  which  is  the  moft  effective 
deftru&ion  of  the  fpontaneous  growth,  and  never  fails, 


unlefs  the  men  employed  do  not  pare  deep.  However,  of 
late  years  an  opinion  againft  it  has  prevailed  much  in  fome 
counties.  Several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  very  large 
eftates  have  interdi&ed  the  pra&ice,  not  allowing  their  te- 
nants to  pare  and  burn  under  any  pretence  whatever.  The 
reafon  affigned  for  this  condudt  is  an  apprehenfion,  that  the 
depth  of  the  foil  decreafes  from  it,  that  you  burn  the  land , 
and  reduce  half  an  inch  to  half  a line,  a great  evil  when  the 
land  is  perhaps  only  three  or  four  inches  deep  on  a lirr.e-ftone 
rock.  But  this  reasoning,  many  very  fenfible  and  experienced 
farmers  know  to  be  falfe.  They,  on  the  contrary,  urge  the 
univerfal  circumftance  of  no  land  ever  being  pared  till  it  has 
acquired  a turf,  which  with  natural  graffes  will  be  from  feven 
to  twenty  years,  and  with  fainfoin  the  duration  of  the  crop, 
■which  is  from  ten  to  twenty  years ; that  it  is  not  the  foil  which 
is  burnt,  but  the  bulbs  of  the  plants,  the  roots  and  net-work 
of  grafs  roots;  the  earth  which  is  intermixed  is  not  burnt, 
it  is  calcined  but  not  reduced  to  afhes,  all  of  which  arife 
from  bulbs  and  roots  : hence  the  faft  that  the  ftaple  of  the 
foil  rarely  fuffers  from  paring  and  burning.  If  this  reafon- 
ing be  not  true,  whence  the  known  fa&  that  foils  not  four 
inches  thick,  and  which  have  remained  at  the  fame  thicknefe 
as  long  as  the  oldeft  man  can  remember,  have  yet  been  pared 
and  burnt  regularly  four  or  five  times  in  a century  ? and  as 
the  fame  hulbandry  is  known  by  record  to  have  been  pradtifed 
for  ages  in  the  fame  land,  the  ftaple  mull  have  left  three 
inches  every  hundred  years  ; in  other  words,  it  muft  have 
been  totally  gone  long  ago,  and  nothing  but  rock  remained  ; 
all  which  is  evidently  falfe,  the  foil  at  this  day  being  as  thick 
as  ever.  We  may  hence  conclude,  what  fuch  farmers  affert 
to  be  true,  that  the  earth  fuffers  no  diminution,  thofe  roots 
and  bulbs  only  being  reduced  to  allies,  which  in  breaking 
up  by  the  plough  alone  would  rot  away. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  obje&ious  which  have  been  made  to  this 
pra&ice  in  fen  diftri&s,  from  the  idea  that  it  has  the  tendency 
of  reducing  the  foil  greatly,  as  is  (hewn  by  the  finking  of 
drained  lands  that  have  been  pared,  the  fame  writer  adds, 
that  it  has  been  found  that  a feries  of  ploughing  and  cropping 
ftiffens,  concentrates,  and  diminifhes  the  lighter  kinds  of  fen 
foils ; and  that  the  flratum  of  black  peat  earth,  which  on 
their  firft  breaking  up  was  confiderably  deeper  than  the 
plough  ran,  has  been  within  the  memory  of  the  prefent  oc- 
cupiers, without  any  frelh  paring  or  burning,  fo  far  reduced, 
that  without  taking  more  mould,  or  ploughing  deeper  than 
they  formerly  had  been  accultomed  to  do,  they  have  not  only 
palfed  the  whole  of  the  black  peat  ftratum,  but  have  ploughed 
up  two  or  three  inches  of  the  clay  beneath  it ; and  that  if  it 
be  granted,  which  will  fcarcely  be  denied,  that  the  furface 
of  the  adjacent  depaftured  fen  lands,  from  the  decay  of  vege- 
tables, dung  of  animals,  and  the  foil  brought  thither  by  the 
waters  from  the  neighbouring  high  lands,  has  been  continu- 
ally, though  llowly,  increafmg,  there  will  then  appear  other 
reafons  for  their  prefent  different  level  than  mere  paring 
and  burn  ng.  It  is  well  known,  that  earth  is  not  to  be  dif- 
fipated  by  combuftion  ; it  is  more  likely  this  appearance  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  firft  place,  from  the  light  peaty  earth  of  a fen 
foil  being  gradually  confelidated  by  alternate  cultivation  and 
pafturage,  fo  as  to  fink  below  the  level  it  formerly  preferved 
in  its  uncultivated  ftate  ; and  in  the  next  place,  may  it  not 
proceed  from  the  commons,  gradually  rifing  higher  by  the 
accumulation  of  mud  and  foil  depofited  by  the  upland 
waters  ? All  thefe  fadb,  which  obvioufly  reft  upon  the  found- 
ation of  pradfical  experience,  fufficiently  demonftrate  that 
little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
foil,  when  the  procefs  is  properly  performed,  and  a corredt 
method  of  management  purfued  with  the  land. 
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The  effe&s  of  the  procefs  may,  however,  be  examined 
a little  further,  at  they  ftand  in  refpeft  to  the  different  forts 
of  foil. 

Clayey  Soils.— Mr.  Young  fuppofes  that  many  appropriate 
reafons  have  not  been  brought  againlt  the  pra&ice  on  this 
fort  of  land  ; the  only  one  that  merits  the  lead  attention,  is 
the  affertion,  that  it  converts  what  is  properly  foil,  into  pieces 
of  infertile  brick.  The  faft  is  not  fo,  for  every  one  that 
ever  burnt  clay  for  manure,  knows  that  though  there  are 
many  lump,  of  the  fubftance  which  they  allude  to,  yet,  that 
the  mafs  of  the  heaps  confiftsof  afhes,  properly  fo  called  ; but 
when  the  tenacity  of  this  foil,  which  is  one  of  its  greateft  evils, 
is  confidered,  it  will  be  found  that  bricks  arc  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  foil,  to  loofen  and  open  its  flubborn  adhefion. 
He  has  feen  and  examined  carefully  heaps  of  clay  afhes, 
amounting  to  many  hundreds  of  loads,  that  have  been  burnt 
and  applied  to  great  profit  on  this  foil.  By  paring  and 
burning  you  have,  therefore,  on  it  the  common  manure 
found  in  vegetable  afhes,  and  you  have  in  addition  a fub- 
rtancc  which  afts  mechanically.  Hitt,  he  fays,  who  wrote 
from  practice,  and  whofe  writings  abound  with  many  juft 
obfervations,  remarks  : I recommend  burning  of  the  fur- 
face  as  the  cheapeft  manure,  and  molt  effe&ual  of  any  ; for 
it  not  only  adds  falts  to  the  foil,  which  the  burning  of 
grafs-roots  produces,  but  it  opens  part  of  the  ftratum  of 
clay  next  the  foil  fo  much,  that  the  roots  of  vegetables  can 
afterwards  feed  therein  ; for  when  the  turf  of  a piece  of 
land  has  been  burnt  in  heaps,  at  four  or  five  yards  apart, 
though  all  the  afhes  be  taken  away  with  fome  of  the 
clay,  and  fpread  over  the  other  parts  of  the  land,  yet  neither 
corn  nor  turnips  will  grow  fo  vigoroufly  there,  as  on  thofe 
places  that  were  only  opened  by  heat. 

Alfo  near  Guilford,  Mr.  Birbeck  has  found  this  pra&ice 
highly  ufeful  on  clayey  foils.  After  remarking  that  by  the 
procef-,  that  portion  of  the  turf,  which  contains  from  three- 
fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the  undecayed  fibres,  is  at  once 
converted  into  a fubftance  the  mod  favourable  to  vegetation; 
he  has  had  the  moft  decifive  proofs  of  the  preference  of  par- 
ing and  burning,  to  fallowing  and  to  fowing  on  the  frefh  turf 
on  both  clays  and  loams,  and  that  he  has  never  had  occafion 
to  notice  the  impoverifhment  from  the  former,  which  he  had 
fufpetted  ; on  the  contrary,  the  reverfe  has  been  fo  obvious, 
as  to  amount,  in  his  judgment,  to  very  ftrong  evidence,  if 
not  demonftration.  And  he  believes,  that  if  the  crops  on 
equal  quantities  of  land  fubjefted  to  thefe  different  proceffes, 
were  accurately  weighed  for  two,  or  perhaps  three  years,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  produce  of  the  pared  and  burnt 
land  would  exceed  that  of  the  fallowed,  by  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  whole  turf  confumed. 

Near  Beverley  in  Yorkfhire,  Mr.  Mofs  likewife  gives  an 
inftance,  within  his  own  knowledge,  of  a farmer  breaking 
up  feveral  clofes  of  old  fward,  one  of  the  beft  of  which, 
about  twelve  acres,  he  ploughed  out,  and  pared  and  burnt 
the  rell.  The  firft  year  he  loft  ioo /.,  the  fecond  100 /.,  and 
the  third  50/.,  for  want  of  paring  and  burning  ; the  whole 
lofs  250/.,  being  more  than  20 /•  per  acre,  at  that  time  about 
two-thirds  the  value  of  the  land.  This  was  a fine  fweet  fward, 
and  has  not  been  fuperior  fince  to  the  pared  and  burnt  land, 
on  account  of  cropping  about  twenty  years. 

And  on  poor  clay  rear  Horncaftle,  Mr.  Elmhurft,  after 
properly  draining  fuch  as  wanted  it,  pares  an  inch,  or  an 
inch  and  a half  thick,  about  Lady-day,  a d gets  it  well 
burnt.  So  foon  as  all  or  a good  part  of  the  piece  is  burnt, 
he  fpreads  all  the  ant-hills  as  level  as  poffible  upon  the  ground 
betwixt  the  afh-hills.  He  then  has  the  afhes  all  evenly 
fpread,  and  as  foon  as  a tolerable  rain  comes,  he  has  the 


whole  well  harrowed,  and  ploughed  (hallow-furrow  for  tur- 
nips ; and  for  the  moft  part  has  had  very  good  crops  ; which 
he  always  eats  off  with  fheep.  As  the  land  is  not  broken 
up  too  deep,  as  foon  as  the  turnips  arc  eaten  off,  and  the  land 
is  dry  enough,  he  has  it  ploughed  up  again  into  fmall  lands, 
about  two  inches  and  a half,  not  more  than  three  deep  ; and 
with  two  more  ploughiugs  and  harrowings  in  good  time  for 
fowing  it  with  cole-feed,  and  then  barley.  He  has  often 
had  more  than  fix  quarters  per  acre,  and  the  next  year  from 
five  to  fix  quarters  per  acre  of  wheat,  upon  poor  land  by  this 
procefs  ; and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  he  has 
for  many  years  occupied  fuch  lands,  paring  and  burning  fuch 
fort  of  land  is  the  very  beft  pra&ice  that  can  be  ufed,  as  it 
tends  to  the  enriching  of  it,  by  the  greateft  quantity  of  ma- 
nure that  can  be  obtained. 

Alfo  on  poor  cold  clay,  the  fame  thing  has  been  experienced 
by  Mr.  Maxey,  in  Bedfordfbire.  Thirty  years  back  he 
broke  up  a piece  of  fward  of  this  defeription,  one  part  of 
which  he  pared  and  burnt,  another  he  ploughed  wjth  horfes, 
and  a common  plough,  ground  (harp,  as  thin  as  it  could  be, 
which  part  he  alfo  burnt  ; the  remaining  part  was  fallowed 
the  fucceeding  winter.  The  part  that  he  had  ploughed  by 
horfes,  which  was  about  five  acres,  abounding  with  ant- 
hills which  confided  entirely  of  clay,  he  was  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  burning  in  large  heaps,  whereby  a large  portion  of 
the  effence  was  deftroyed.  On  this  he  had  more  afhes  than 
could  be  ufed  to  advantage  thereon,  and  from  which,  after 
fpreading  a double  portion,  he  manured  eight  acres  in  an 
adjacent  field.  Now,  were  burning  fo  prejudicial  as  has 
been  reprefented,  this  piece  muft  have  been  utterly  ruined. 
The  two  pieces  thus  burnt  were  prepared  for  wheat,  and  in 
due  feafon  fown  therewith;  the  other  with  oats,  which  was 
a very  poor  crop,  owing  in  fome  meafure  to  the  grub  and 
other  infefts,  to  which  this  kind  of  land  is  fubjedt  ; and 
which  in  a great  meafure  are  deltroyed  by  the  preceding 
procefs  ; the  wheat  on  both  peices  was  very  fine,  but  that 
which  was  ploughed  by  hand  was  fomewhat  better,  which 
he  aferibed  to  the  fuperior  quality  of  the  afher,  they  being 
the  produift  of  the  furface  ouly  and  burnt  in  fmall  heaps.  In 
the  courfe  of  cropping  that  followed,  the  parts  burnt  were 
fo  much  fuperior  to  the  other,  that  he  (hall  not  exaggerate 
if  he  fays,  he  had  more  profit  from  an  acre  of  that  burnt  in 
three  years,  than  in  five  from  the  other  part.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  thofe  fpots  where  the  large  heaps  were  burnt, 
on  which  the  whole  furface  or  ftaple  quite  to  the  clay  was 
confumed  to  afhes,  yet  by  their  fituation  not  to  that  degnee 
as  was  the  bulk  of  the  heaps,  the  fire  not  being  fo  ftrong 
next  to  the  ground,  but  fo  as  to  retain  its  effence,  not  only 
produced  the  moft  luxuriant  crops  at  firft,  infomuch  that 
lie  has  been  under  the  neceflity  of  mowing  them  down  twice, 
and  yet  has  had  fo  much  at  harveft  ; but  continued  for  a 
number  of  years  fuperior  to  any  part  of  the  field.  When 
he  has  manured  this  field,  he  has  avoided  laying  any  dung 
thereon,  ard  yet  it  is  at  this  time,  after  a lapfe  of  thirty 
years,  equal  to  any  part  of  the  land.  Thi«  confirmed  him 
many  years  back  in  the  propriety  of  burning,  as  it  is  a de- 
monftrative  proof  of  its  efficacy  and  advantage,  and  a full 
refutation  of  all  the  objeftions  which  he  has  heard  advanced 
to  that  practice.  The  advantage  in  burning  in  many  mftances 
is  much  greater  than  he  has  deferibed,  as  much  depends  upon 
the  feafon.  If  it  fliould  prove  a fine  dry  time,  the  turf  may 
be  burnt  much  more  quickly,  and  in  fmaller  heaps,  whereby 
the  quality  is  rendered  far  fuperior  than  it  can  be,  in  wet  un- 
favourable feafons,  when  it  cannot  be  burnt  in  fuch  fmall 
quantities.  He  particularly  recommends  it  to  be  burnt  in 
as  fmall  quantities  as  the  feafon  will  admit  ; it  only  fcorched 
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the  better.  For  the  above  reafons,  he  recommends  paring  by 
hand  in  preference  to  that  by  the  plough.  In  further  proof 
of  the  advantage  of  burning,  he  dates  a recent  experiment 
of  two  neighbours  in  an  adjacent  parifh  where  an  inclofure 
took  place  five  years  back,  at  which  time  they  had  each  a 
portion  of  wafte  or  common  laid  to  their  allotments  adjoin- 
ing to  each  other  of  equal  quality  : the  one  who  is  the  pro- 
prietor pared  and  burnt,  and  fowed  in  fuccefiion  with  cole- 
feed,  barley  wheat,  wheat,  barley  : all  of  w hich  were  good 
crops.  The  land  is  at  this  time  under  winter  tares,  which 
he  propofes  feeding  off  with  fheep,  and  fowing  it  with  wheat 
again  in  the  autumn.  Although  he  cannot  recommend  fuch 
a courfe  of  cropping,  yet  he  doubts  not,  as  the  prices  of 
the  produce  have  been,  but  that  he  will  profit  very  much 
thereby  ; and  that  its  own  produce  of  dung  will  more  than 
compenfate  the  expence.  The  other  farmer,  who  is  a renter, 
(probably  like  the  majority  of  renters,  under  fome  injudi- 
cious reftraints  laid  down  by  fome  farmer’s  land  tajler),  fal- 
lowed his  land  in  the  winter,  fowed  barley,  oats,  cole-feed, 
and  barley,  all  of  which  were  very  poor  crops.  The  former 
calculates  that  he  has  made  a profit  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  an  acre  more  than  the  latter,  and  that  his  land  is  in  a 
far  fuperior  ftate  for  any  fucceeding  crop.  It  is  objedfed 
that  land  which  is  burnt  will  not  bear  clover,  the  fallacy  of 
which  he  has  proved  in  many  inftances,  having  always  found 
the  clover  on  fuch  land  to  be  equal  to  that  on  land  which  is 
not  burned  ; but  this  he  has  alfo  difcovered,  that  no  land  of 
this  defcription  whilft  new,  either  burnt  or  not,  will  bear  clo- 
ver to  advantage  ; it  mull  firft  go  through  a courfe  of  crop- 
ing  of  at  lead  five  or  fix  years,  when  it  will  be  of  a better 
texture  for  that  purpofe. 

Loamy  Soils. — Thefe  are,  Mr.  Young  fays,  efpecially 
when  good,  thofe  upon  which  the  praftice  has  been  mod 
condemned  ; but  here  we  have  fome  experiments  to  recur  to, 
which,  in  his  edimation,  fet  the  matter  in  fo  clear  a light, 
that  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  to  recite  them  very 
Ihortly.  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  Mealham,  in  Derbylhire,  has  for 
many  years  been  in  the  praftice  of  ploughing  old  rough  paf- 
tures,  the  foil  a diffilh  loam,  eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  and 
burning  the  old  furrow  in  heaps  of  thirty  or  forty  bulhels 
each,  the  fires  lighted  by  a few  coals,  and  coal-flack  ; the 
effedt  was  very  great,  and  the  improvement  immenfe  and  dura- 
ble. Mr.  Wilkes  is  of  opinion,  from  the  experience  of  many 
years,  that  even  this  burning,  which  is  twenty  times  the 
depth  of  common  paring,  does  not  wade  the  foil  in  the  lead, 
but  does  no  more  than  break  the  texture  of  did  foils,  ex- 
pelling a great  quantity  of  water  ; that  by  expofition  to  the 
atmofphere  the  land  re-abforbs  its  water,  and  by  the  great 
immediate  fertility,  fills  itfelf  prefently  with  more  vegetable 
particles  than  it  had  before.  Thirty  years  ago  his  father 
burnt  at  Overfeal,  exaflly  in  the  manner  defcribed,  a field 
of  ten  acres,  which  was  not  then,  and  has  not  fince  been 
treated  with  any  more  favour  than  the  fields  adjoining,  yet  it 
has  ever  fince  retained  a fuperiority.  And  the  writer,  in 
1790,  hollow-drained  an  old  grafs-field  of  four  acres  and  a 
half,  of  cold,  wet,  poor  loam,  on  a clay-marle  bottom  ; 
the  rent  9*.  an  acre,  and  not  worth  more  in  its  then  date,  per- 
haps, than  js.  In  1791  he  ploughed  four  acres  of  it  four 
inches  deep,  which  was  the  whole  depth  of  the  foil  or  furface, 
of  different  colour  from  the  dratum  beneath,  between  that 
furface  and  the  clay-marle,  and  burnt  the  whole  furrow  of 
the  part  fo  ploughed.  Having  no  coal-flack,  and  wood 
being  dear,  he  made  but  four  heaps  in  the  field  ; the  confe- 
quence  was,  the  heat  and  degree  of  calcination  were  far  be- 
yond what  is  ever  pra&ifed  in  common,  and  many  perfons 
who  knew  and  approved  of  paring  and  burning  in  the  common 
way,  pronounced  the  field  completely  ruined.  The  allies 
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were  fpread,  and  ploughed  in  with  a fhallow  furrow,  and 
turnip-feed  fown,  and  very  fli^htly  bulh-harrowed.  The 
crop  was  very  fine,  worth,  to  fell  for  feeding  on  the  land,  at 
leaft  50*.  an  acre.  The  crop  on  the  burnt  part  double  to 
that  of  the  half  acre. 

And  after  feeding  them  with  fheep,  the  land  was  ploughed 
thrice,  and  fown  with  oats  and  grafles.  The  oats  produced 
above  feven  quarters  an  acre,  and  the  grafs  has  ever  fince  been 
much  better  worth  20 s.  an  acre  than  it  was  worth  5 s.  before. 
The  oats  on  the  half  acre  were  not  threfhed  feparately,  but 
judged  by  thofe  that  viewed  them  to  be  much  inferior  to  the 
reft.  About  half  the  field  has  been  fince  drefied  with  earth 
and  road  fullage,  and  once  dunged  flightly.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  in  three  years  crefted  dog’s  tail,  an  excellent 
grafs,  common  in  the  country,  the  feed  heavy,  and  which, 
therefore,  could  not  be  carried  by  the  wind,  began  to  appear, 
and  has  been  increafing  ever  fince.  There  is  at  prefent  no 
perceptible  difference  between  the  part  burnt  and  the  other 
not  burnt;  if  any  thing,  the  burnt  is  belt.  Thefe  two  ex- 
periments prove,  if  any  thing  can,  that  paring  and  burning 
does  not  leflen  the  foil,  in  its  moft  exceffive  application, 
and  that  it  works  a very  great  improvement  on  loams. 

Likewife  on  ftone-brafh  and  light  loams,  near  Briftol,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Swayne  has  experienced  the  advantage  of  this  pro- 
cefs ; he,  indeed,  has  remarked,  in  more  inftances  than  one, 
the  beneficial  effe&s  of  combuftion,  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  vegetables  on  red  or  yellow  ferruginous  clay  or  till,  which 
have  long  been  ranked  among  the  moft  unfertile  of  foils. 
It  is  that  the  mineral  oil,  with  which  thefe  foils  abound,  and 
which  in  its  natural  ftate  may  be  the  caufe  of  infertility,  is  by 
the  a&ion  of  the  fire  wholly  difiipated,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
clay  being  burnt  red,  and  converted  into  carbonaceous  mat- 
ters, when  that  is  burnt  to  a black  cinder  : — or,  is  this  effeft, 
he  afks,  produced  chiefly  from  the  mere  admiflion  of  water 
owing  to  the  alteration  made  by  fire  in  the  contexture  of  the 
clay  l However  he  may  be  unable  chemically  to  account 
for  it,  he  is  well  allured  of  the  faft. 

But  the  following  detail  of  a field  pared  and  burnt,  may 
poflibly  be  thought  of  more  confequence  to  the  prefent  in- 
quiry, than  the  before-mentioned  fmall  and  unfinilhed  ex- 
periment. A fmall  clofe  of  old  grafs  lay  of  between  two 
and  three  acres,  the  foil  alightilh  hazel  loam,  of  about  eight 
inches  ftaple,  upon  a clay  fubfoil,  underneath  which,  at  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  feveral  Itrata  of  ftones,  which  will 
burn  to  brown  lime,  was  let,  in  the  year  1796,  to  a com- 
mon labourer,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  at  the  rate  of  five 
guineas  per  acre  per  annum,  to  be  ploughed  up  for  potatoes, 
or  any  other  crop  he  might  choofe  to  raife.  In  the  month  of 
February  the  turf  was  pared  with  a breaft-plough,  and  burnt 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  allies  then  fpread,  and  the  ground 
immediately  ploughed.  In  the  months  of  April  and  May 
it  was  planted  with  potatoes.  The  lummer  being  rainy, 
it  was  found  that  the  potatoes  had  been  planted  too  thick. 
The  ttrength  of  the  frelh  ground  manured  with  the  burnt 
fward,  caufed  them  to  run  too  much  to  haulm.  However, 
fifty-fix  facks  of  potatoes  were  dug  from  fifty  perches  of 
ground.  The  fecond  year  it  was  again  planted,  the  greater 
part  with  potatoes,  fome  part  with  wheat.  The  produce 
was  not  afeertained.  After  the  potatoes  were  dug  up, 
part  of  the  ground,  exaftly  half  an  acre,  was  fown  with 
wheat  in  the  beginning  of  December.  The  wheat  was  hoed 
in  ; that  is,  drills  were  opened  with  the  potatoe-hoes,  at 
about  nine  inches  apart.  When  one  drill  was  opened,  the 
feeds  were  fcattered  therein  as  evenly  as  pofiible  by  hand, 
after  the  rate  of  about  one  bulhel  to  an  acre.  In  making 
a fecond  drill,  the  earth  hoed  thereout  covered  the  wheat 
fown  in  the  firft,  and  fo  on.  The  crop  of  wheat,  owing  to 
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the  uncommonly  wet  feafon,  run  much  to  ftraw,  but  its  pro- 
duce was  fixteen  bufhels,  or  after  the  rate  of  thirty-two 
bufhels  an  a-re ; a very  lare  crop  in  that  unpropitious  fea- 
fon. The  reft  of  the  field  was  planted  with  potatoes  : no 
account  taken  of  their  produce.  The  fourth  feafon,  two 
roods  and  a half  were  fown  with  wheat,  the  fort  red  lammas, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  former  ' ear : the  produce  nine- 
teen bufhels.  A better  crop,  by  fifteen  bulhels  an  acre,  than 
any  farmer's  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  straw  waspurchafed 
by  the  writer  at  two  guineas  and  a half. 

Sandy  Soils. — Id  regard  to  fandy  foils  it  is  remarked  by 
Mi  Young,  that  Hitt,  a praftifer  of  thi3  hufbandry,  ob- 
ferveg,  that  it  improves  fandy  foils  as  much  as  any  other ; and 
he  has  feen  f me  fields  thus  worked  in  Suffolk  and  in  Cam- 
bridgelhire,  and  improved  by  if,  though  under  a courfe  of 
crop;,  by  no  means  admiffible.  There  is  not  the  lead  rea- 
fon,  from  analogy,  to  doubt  the  effeft  on  this,  or  indeed 
on  any  foil. 

And  in  Suffex,  Mr.  Baldock  found  vaft  advantage  from 
the  ule  of  tins  mode  of  breaking  up  poor  fandy  foils  on 
an  ex’enfitra  fcale.  In  the  courfe  of  twelve  years,  the  land 
broke,  up  in  this  manner  has  coft  near  60/.  per  acre,  but 
the  produce  which  has  been  afforded  has  been  fairly  eftimatcd 
at  1 20 /.  per  acre  in  the  fame  time. 

Alfo,  on  thi  ■ fkinned  warren  land,  near  Spilfby,  Lin- 
ccnlhire,  Mr  Kerlhaw  has  found  this  pra&ice  beneficial. 
In  the  year  1782,  he  entered  upon  a farm  of  nearly  feven 
hundred  acres  of  land,  which  had  chiefly  been  tn  a warren, 
and  was  at  that  time  of  very  fmall  annual  value.  A confi- 
derable  portion  of  this  land  was  pared  and  burnt,  and 
found  to  anfwer  his  moft  fanguine  expe&ation.  The  crops 
were  full  as  much  more  as  from  the  land  which  was  broken 
up  and  fown  in  the  common  courfe  of  hufbandry.  In  order 
to  prove  this  affertion,  he  mentions  two  or  three  circum- 
flances  of  the  procefs  and  conduft.  At  Michaelmas  1782, 
he  entered  on  the  larged  part  of  the  farm  ; he  had,  amongft 
other  lands,  a walk  containing  forty-five  acres,  valued  to 
him  by  the  quitting  tenant,  from  that  time  till  May-day 
1783,  at  forty  (hillings.  He  mentions  this  to  {hew  the  po- 
verty of  the  land,  which  was  fo  thin  fkinned,  that  to  have 
pared  and  burnt  it  was  not  practicable  ; he  therefore,  the 
year  following,  ploughed  it  up  and  fowed  it  with  oats,  the 
crop  of  which  was  fcarcely  worth  the  labour.  The  fummer 
after,  working  it  well,  and  getting  it  into  good  condition, 
he  fowed  it  with  cole,  and  it  produced  but  a fcanty  cfop. 
The  fpring  following  he  laid  thirty  acres  of  it  down  with 
fainfoin,  of  which  he  had  good  crops  for  feveral  years. 
When  it  was  worn  out,  having  a good  deal  of  rough  grafs 
upon  it,  he  pared  snd  burnt  it,  and  got  a good  crop  of  tur- 
nips, confidering  that  it  was  a very  dry  feafon  ; after  which, 
he  lowed  i'  with  oats,  and  had  a remarkably  good  crop  for 
that  kind  of  land,  more  than  fix  quarters  per  acre.  The 
year  following  he  fowed  it  w ith  turnips  and  cole,  which  were 
decent  crops  ; eat  them  off  at  Michaelmas,  and  fowed  the  land 
with  wheat.  The  middle  of  February  he  laid  about  three 
quarters  of  foot  per  acre,  and  the  latter  end  of  April  laid  it 
down  with  a ftcne  of  white  clover,  and  two  bufhels  of  rye- 
grafs  per  acre,  and  harrowed  the  feeds  in  upon  the  wheat  ; 
the  latter  yielded  mar  a chaldron  per  acre,  and  a finer  crop 
of  leeds  could  not  be  feen.  He  has  continued  them  ever 
fince,  and  '.he  land  has  kept  three  times  the  (lock  it  was  ever 
known  to  do  before.  This  clearly  fhews  the  utility  of  paring 
and  burning  ; in  proof  of  which  the  thirty  acres  fo  culti- 
vated, part  of  the  forty-five  valued  at  forty  (hillings,  are 
now  worth  from  fix  to  eight  (hillings  per  acre,  for  the  fame 
period  of  time. 

The  other  fifteen  acres  of  the  beft  land  he  worked  in  the 
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common  way,  without  being  able  to  get  any  turnips ; th* 
crops  of  corn  were  fcanty,  and  the  feeds  did  not  afford  more 
than  a proportion  of  two-thirds  for  the  feed  of  (heep.  In 
the  year  1791,  he  pared  and  burnt  another  piece  of  fainfoin, 
about  eighteen  acres  ; alfo  a piece  of  grafs  feeds  twenty-five 
acres,  on  both  of  which  he  had  remarkably  fine  crops  of 
turnips. 

Likewife  on  poor,  gravelly  heath  land,  Mr.  Wright,  in 
Rutlandftiire,  has  found  this  praftice  to  anfwer  perfedly. 
In  March  1799,  be  began  grubbing,  paring,  and  burning  a 
twenty-four  acre  piece  of  this  heathy  land  : in  June,  fowed 
it  with  turnips,  on  one  ploughing,  not  fuffering  the  plough 
to  exceed  the  depth  of  two  inches,  left  the  a(hes  (hould  be 
buried,  and  cut  of  reach  of  the  turnip  to  tafte.  As  har- 
rowing this  tough  fod  would  have  made  it  lie  worfe  inftead  of 
better,  the  feed  was  fown,  and  only  bu(h-harrowed.  The 
plants  came  up  true  and  well ; but,  after  hoeing,  the  places 
where  the  fires  had  been,  grew,  if  pofiible,  ten  times  as  faft 
as  thofe  where  there  had  been  none,  notwithftanding  there 
were  no  allies  left  on  thofe  fpots.  This  fhews  the  amazing 
fertility  of  fire,  and  is  a leffon  to  him  and  all  future  burners, 
to  make  their  heaps  as  fmall  as  pofiible,  fo  as  to  enable 
the  fires  to  cover  as  much  of  the  furface  as  may  be ; for, 
if  all  the  afhes  be  fwept  off,  and  even  fome  of  the  furface 
pared  off,  it  will  dill  be  fuperior  to  the  afhes,  as  he  fully  ex- 
perienced. Another  advantage  arifes  from  making  the  heaps 
fmall,  which  is  the  quality  of  the  afhes ; the  larger  the 
heaps,  the  more  intenfe  the  fire,  and  the  centres  of  fuch 
heaps  get  too  much  burned,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  rednefs 
of  the  afhes ; thofe  on  the  outfide  being  perfectly  black,  and 
very  little  inferior  to  foot.  This  gronnd  produced  a moft 
excellent  quality  of  turnips  (as  indeed  all  burnt  ground  does), 
2/.  ioj.  per  acre.  He  afterwards  fowed  with  barley  on 
one  ploughing,  in  March  : a finer  crop  he  never  faw  (qua- 
lity of  land  confidered)  ; it  was  eftimated  at  five  quarters  per 
acre,  throughout  the  piece,  but  not  yet  threfhed  ; clearing 
to  him  as  much  in  one  year  (and  confequently  a propor- 
tionate benefit  muft  accrue  to  the  nation),  as  it  would  have 
done  by  pafturage,  in  its  original  date,  in  a century. 

Chalky  Soils. — Mr  Young  obferves,  that  in  refpeft  to 
thefe,  we  have  a much  more  ample  field  of  experience,  for  it 
has  been,  and  is  the  common  method  of  breaking  up  downs 
in  every  part  of  England.  On  the  Cottefwold  hills,  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  it  is  the  common  hufbandry,  and  often  re- 
peated The  fheep  walks  and  warrens  on  the  wolds  of  the 
eaft  riding  of  York,  a d of  Lincoln,  have  thus  been  brought 
moft  profitably  into  culture,  though  not  with  the  attention  in 
cropping  that  ought  to  have  been  given,  in  Hamplhire  and 
Wilts,  the  fame  hufbandry  prevails.  In  thefe  counties  he  has 
been  fhewn  lands  that  have  been  pronounced  ruined  by  this 
hufbandry.  The  cropping  was  bad,  but  ftill  the  rent  had 
been  doubled  by  the  pra&ice.  It  is  dated  in  his  EafternTour, 
that,  in  the  weft  riding,  colonel  St.  Ledger  remarks,  that 
if  burning  wafted  the  foil,  his  lime-ftone  lands,  only  four 
inches  deep,  would  have  been  gone  long  ago,  as  it  had  been 
pared  and  burnt  for  ages. 

In  Kent,  he  lets  Mr.  Boys  fpeak  for  himfelf : who  ob- 
ferves, that  if  any  perfons  who  condemn  paring  and  burning 
fhould  come  into  Kent  this  fummer  (1795),  he  can  ^ew 
them  feveral  fco-es  of  acres  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
fainfoin,  now  growing  on  land  which  has  feveral  times  un- 
dergone that  operation.  The  crops  of  fufficient  value  to 
buy  the  land  at  more  than  forty  years’  purchafe,  at  a fairly 
eftimated  rent  before  the  improvement.  It  is  humbly  pre- 
fumed, that  Meffrs.  Kent,  Ciaridge,  and  Pearce,  the  great 
enemies  of  paring  and  burning,  will  not  pronounce  this  land 
ruined  by  that  execrable  pra&ice. 

And 
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And  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Birbeck,  near  Guildford,  in 
Surrey,  on  a chalky  foil,  two  fields,  making  together  about 
fifty  acres,  were  laid  down  in  an  exhaufted  Hate.  When  they 
had  acquired  a turf,  one  received  a fummer’s  and  winter’s  fal- 
low, the  other  was  pared  and  burnt  ; and  both  were  fown 
with  barley  and  feeds.  The  effeCt  was  ftrikingly  in  favour  of 
the  litter,  both  in  the  barley  and  feeds  which  followed. 

And  another  field  of  the  fame  quality,  twenty-two  acres, 
was  pared  by  the  plough  in  the  fpring  of  1799;  and  about 
half  of  it  was  harrowed  repeatedly  during  the  l'ummer  : the 
wetnefs  of  the  feafon  prevented  the  burning ; but  as  the 
turf  was  completely  killed,  and  much  broken  by  the  har- 
row, this  part  of  the  field  became  a good  fallow.  The  re- 
mainder, not  being  dillurbed,  fet  again  ; and,  the  following 
fpring  was  nearly  as  green  as  before.  In  the  fucceeding 
furamer,  the  operation  of  burning  was  thoroughly  performed  : 
where  it  had  not  been  previoufly  broken  by  the  harrow,  the 
entire  turf,  down  to  the  chalk,  was  fubjefted  to  the  fire  ; 
and  in  the  other,  though  nearly  dccompofed  by  two  years’ 
fallowing,  enough  was  burnt  to  produce  a tolerable  fprinkling 
of  allies,  to  ftimulate  vegetation,  if  that  were  their  proper- 
ty. This  field  affords  a fair  opportunity  of  deciding  be- 
twixt the  two  modes  of  reducing  old  turf  to  tillage.  He 
cxpefted  that,  in  this  inftance,  the  fallow  would  have  taken 
the  lead  by  the  help  of  the  alhes ; but  in  the  turnips  now 
growing,  the  feeds  are  very  much  iii  favour  of  the  pared 
and  burnt  land. 

Peaty  Soils. — Mr.  Young  ftates,  that  whatever  variety 
of  fentiments  there  are  on  this  method,  for  other  foils,  here 
there  can  be  none.  The  univerfal  praftice,  from  the  flat 
fens  of  Cambridge  to  the  fwelling  bogs  of  Ireland,  the 
mountainous  moors  of  the  north  of  England,  the  rough 
fedgy  bottoms,  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  when* 
they  are  broken  up  by  men  of  real  praftice  and  obfervation, 
are  always  done  by  paring  and  burning.  Regiflered  expe- 
riments of  doing  it  by  fallowing,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
various  works.  The  Board’s  reports  of  the  North  Riding 
of  York,  and  of  Somerfet,  detail  fome ; others  are  to  be 
found  in  his  Tours  ; and  the  refult  is  either  lofs,  or  a profit 
fo  very  inferior,  that  the  queftion  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
fettled  and  done  with.  Let  it  fleep  for  ever,  except  for 
the  wrong-headed  individuals  who  will,  upon  every  queftion, 
arife  in  every  age  to  contradict  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

Paring In  the  method  of  performing  the  procefs  there 

are  fome  flight  differences  in  the  practice  of  different  dif- 
trifts ; and  perhaps  in  managing  this  bufinefs,  an  attention 
to  the  nature  of  the  la::ds  may  be  as  neceffary  as  in  other 
cafes  of  hufbandry : as  it  would  feem  that  fome,  as  thofe 
of  the  more  clayey  and  heavy  kinds,  would  be  moft  bene- 
fited, by  having  the  fire  to  come  as  much  as  poffible  into 
contaCt  with  the  whole  of  the  fuperficial  parts  of  them, 
without  being  carried  too  far ; as  by  that  means  they  may 
be  rendered  more  proper  for  the  reception  of  the  roots  of 
vegetables,  after  being  flightly  ploughed,  as  well  as  more 
fuitable  for  fupplying  nourifhment  to  them  ; while  in  others, 
as  thofe  of  the  more  light  and  thin  defcriptions,  it  might 
be  moft  advantageous  to  merely  confume  the  thin  paring  of 
fward  after  being  piled  up  for  the  purpofe  ; without  per- 
mitting the  fire  to  exert  its  influence  upon  the  mould  or  foil 
immediately  below,  as  in  this  way  there  would  not  pro- 
bably be  fo  much  danger  of  injuring  the  ftaple  by  deftroy- 
ing  the  vegetable  matters  contained  in  fuch  foils.  Of  courfe, 
that  in  the  firll  of  thefe  modes  of  burning  the  fward,  the 
fods  or  parings  fhould  be  piled  up  as  little  as  poffible  into 
heaps,  the  advantage  of  a fuitable  feafon  being  taken  to 
ipply  the  fire  to  them  in  the  ftate  in  which  they  lie,  or 


are  fet  at  firll  after  being  cut  up,  or  after  a few  only  have 
been  placed  together,  as  happens  in  fome  inftances,  where 
they  are,  immediately  after  being  cut,  fet  on  edge  to  dry, 
and  placed  in  ferpentine  direftions,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  over;  but  in  the  latter  cafes  they  fhould  be 
formed  or  built  up  into  little  circular  heaps  or  piles,  fome- 
what  in  the  form  and  fize  of  the  little  cocks  made  in  hay- 
fields,  the  fods  being  placed  the  grafs-fide  downwards,  in 
order  to  admit  air;  but  the  openings  both  at  the  bottoms 
and  tops,  after  they  have  been  fully  fet  on  fire  by  fome 
combuflible  fubftance,  fuch  as  ftraw,  See.  are  to  be  clofed  up, 
as  well  as  thofe  in  other  parts  covered  by  an  addition  of  fods  ; 
fo  as  that  the  combuftion  may  proceed  in  a flow,  fmother- 
ing  manner,  fuch  as  is  praftifed  in  the  making  of  charcoal. 
When  the  whole  of  the  earth  in  each  of  the  piles  has  been 
afted  upon  by  the  fire,  the  heaps  may  Be  fuffered  to  ex- 
tinguilh  themfelves  by  flowly  burning  out. 

And  there  is  another  method  of  praftice  of  this  kind, 
which  is  much  in  ufe  in  fome  diftrifts,  as  in  Devonfhire  and 
Cornwall,  for  breaking  up  and  preparing  grafs  lands  for 
the  reception  of  what  have  been  termed  fallow  crops, 
which  is  that  of  fkirting  ; in  performing  which,  a part  of 
the  fward  or  furface  is  alternately  left  unturned,  upon  which 
the  next  thin  furrow-flice  is  conftantly  turned,  fo  that  the 
fwards  of  each  come  in  cpntaft,  by  which  means  the  putre- 
factive fermentation  is  fpeedily  excited,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  the  graffy  vegetable  matter  converted  into  manure ; 
what  ultimately  remains  undeftroyed  being,  after  repeated 
crofs-cuttings  with  the  plough,  and  harrowings,  all  the 
mould  or  earthy  matter  having  been  previoufly  well  re- 
moved from  the  roots  of  the  plants  by  lhaking,  collefted 
into  fmall  heaps,  (which  is  done  either  by  the  hand,  or  with 
iron-headed  rakes,  cor.ftrufted  for  the  purpofe,)  and  burnt, 
the  alhes  being  then  fpread  evenly  over  the  land.  The  ope- 
ration, when  managed  in  this  way,  is  termed  beat-burning, 
and  would  appear  to  be  the  mdft  proper  and  ufeful  on  land, 
where  the  turf  or  fward  is  not  very  tough  or  matted 
together,  and  where  there  is  little  or  no  coarfe  vegetable 
produfts  growing  upon  the  furface  of  it. 

In  feparating  the  fward  from  the  furface  of  the  foil,  dif- 
ferent implements  are  made  ufe  of  in  different  parts  of  the 
ifland  : that  which  was  the  moft  employed  in  the  infancy  of 
the  art,  was  a kind  of  curved  mattock  or  adze,  about  feven 
or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  five  or  fix  in  breadth  ; and 
which,  from  its  lhape,  would  appear  to  have  been  better 
adapted  for  cutting  up  the  roots  of  brulh-wood,  furze, 
broom,  or  other  coarfe  Ihrubs,  than  for  paring  off  the 
furface  of  a field  free  from  fuch  incumbrances.  This  in- 
ftrument  is,  however,  it  is  faid,  common  in  the  fouth] 
weftern  diftrifts  ; and  that,  though  it  no  doubt  retains  in 
a great  meafure  the  lhape  of  the  inftruments  firll  uled  for 
the  purpofe  in  that  part  of  the  country,  when  the  lands 
wfere  in  very  different  ftate  ; yet  the  labc  irers,  who  are  in 
the  praftice  of  ufing  it,  are  able  to  pare  off  the  fod  with 
great  dexterity  and  d;fpatch.  But  in  other  diftrifts,  where 
the  fod  is  pared  off  by  manual  labour,  the  ord:nary  breaft- 
fpade,  (in  fome  places  called  the  breaft-plough,  and  in  Scot- 
land the  flaughter-fpade,)  is  moftly  emnloyed.  The  iron, 
or  cutting  part  of  this  implement,  is  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  from  ten  te  twelve  inches  in  breadth, 
having  frequently  a kind  of  edge  rifing  up  a few  inches  at 
the  right-hand  fide  of  the  turf,  next  the  unmoved  fward. 
This  inftrument,  which  is  formed  with  a fine  edge,  is  forced 
forward  by  the  ftrength  of  the  arms  of  the  oerfon  ufing  it. 
and  by  prefling  the  breaft  againft  that  part  of  the  frame 
or  lhaft  which  is  held  in  the  hand.  In  working  the  tool, 
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the  labourer~generaIly  cuts  the  fods  at  about  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a half  thick,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  broad  ; 
and  when  the  fpade  has  run  under  the  fod  to  the  length  of 
about  three  feet,  he  throws  it  off  by  turning  the  inftrument 
to  one  fide,  and  proceeds  in  the  fame  way,  cutting  and 
throwing  over  the  fods,  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge. 
In  this  way  of  performing  the  operation,  the  labourers,  by 
following  each  other  with  a flice  of  the  fward  or  furface 
of  the  land,  accomplifh  the  bufinefs  with  much  eafe. 

There  is  another  implement  that  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
paring  the  fod,  which  is  the  horfe-paring-plough,  and  is  made 
of  different  conftru&ions,  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  ground  to  be  pared.  In  the  fenny  diftri&s  on  the 
eaftern  coafts,  where  paring  and  burning  are  pra&ifed  on  a 
large  fcale,  they  have  ploughs  conftru&ed  for  the  purpofe 
of  a particular  form,  but  which  vary  from  the  common 
ploughs  chiefly  in  the  breadth  and  fharpnefs  of  the  fhare  or 
fock.  They  are  admirably  calculated  for  paring  off  the 
fward  or  fod  of  fuch  grounds  as  are  level,  and  where  neither 
llones,  brufh-wood,  ant-hills,  nor  other  impediments  obflrudt 
their  progrefs ; but  where  fuch  obftru&ions  prefent  them- 
felves,  the  breaft-fpade,  or  common  team-plough,  with  a 
fmall  alteration  of  the  fhare,  will  be  found  preferable,  both 
4in  refpeft  to  the  extent  of  ground  that  can  be  pared,  and 
the  fuperior  manner  in  which  the  work  in  fuch  cafes  can  be 
performed.  Ploughs,  from  their  great  expedition  and  re- 
gularity of  performing  the  bufinefs,  fhould  always  be  made 
ufe  of  where  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  land  will  ad- 
mit them,  in  preference  to  fuch  tools  as  require  manual 
labour.  In  fome  of  the  weftern  counties  the  common  plough 
only  is  ufed.  There  the  old  grafs  fields,  when  it  is  pro- 
pofed  to  burn  the  fward,  are  rib  or  flob-furrowed  about  the 
beginning  of  winter;  and  being  again  crofs-ploughed  the 
following  fpring,  the  fods  are  collected  and  managed  in  the 
manner  mentioned  in  fpeaking  of  fkirting.  In  thofe  cafes 
the  plough  has,  however,  a wing  turned  up  on  the  furrow- 
lide  of  the  plough-fhare,  by  which  the  furrow  is  cut  any 
breadth  required.  The  work  is  alfo  fometimes  done  by 
means  of  the  fpade,  mattock,  and  breaft-plough,  in  fuch 
cafes. 

Mr.  Young  ftates,  that  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgefhire, 
upon  a peat  foil,  free  from  large  roots  and  llones,  the  work 
of  paring  is  always  done  with  a plough,  which  they  make 
on  purpofe  for  the  work,  and  which  executes  it  in  the  com- 
pleted manner  that  can  be  imagined.  It  turns  off  a furrow, 
from  12  to  16  or  even  18  inches  broad,  and  not  more  than 
an  inch  deep.  The  ufe  of  this  admirable  tool  brings  down 
the  whole  expence  of  paring,  burning,  and  fpreading  the 
afhes,  to  gs.  or  ioj.  per  acre.  But  upon  thofe  foils,  when 
they  have  not  been  in  a ftate  of  cultivation,  fuch  a plough 
would  not  work. 

But  in  old  meadows  and  paftures,  this  fort  of  work  is 
done  with  the  breaft-plough,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  pufhed 
on  by  ftrength  of  body,  the  thighs  being  armed  with  wooden 
guards.  It  is  hard  work,  and  now  commonly  paid  for, 
including  burning  and  fpreading,  from  25*.  to  40*.  per  acre. 
An  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a half,  is  the  common  depth  ; but 
fome  farmers  prefer  two  inches,  for  the  fake  of  more  afhes. 
The  thinner  it  is  pared,  the  more  certain  the  burning, 
fhould  the  weather  prove  unfavourable.  Confiderable  tracts 
of  heath  and  down-land,  on  a weak,  thin,  loamy  fand,  with 
a calcareous  bottom,  have,  within  the  laft  five  years,  been 
thus  broken  upon  Newmarket-Heath,  at  the  expence  of 
3 6s.  per  acre,  and  immenfe  crops  the  confequence.  And 
the  moors  and  mountains  of  the  north  of  England,  Wales, 
Devonfhire,  &c.  when  broken  up  for  cultivation,  are  often, 


and  ought  always  to  be  reduced  by  this  praftice.  It  has 
long  been  common  hufbandry  in  thofe  counties,  and  is, 
therefore,  done  cheaper,  from  24/.  to  30 s per  acre.  How- 
ever,  draining  fhould  precede  it. 

The  months  in  which  the  greateft  quantity  of  land  is 
pared  and  burnt,  are  April,  May,  and  June.  The  parti- 
cular period  muff,  however,  always  depend  much  on  the 
ftate  of  the  weather,  the  nature  of  the  crop,  and  the 
farmer’s  convenience.  When  the  eaft  winds  prevail,  in 
February  and  March,  this  fort  of  bufinefs  may  fometimes 
be  carried  on.  But  for  accomplifhing  the  work  with  the 
greateft  difpatch,  and  alfo  with  the  lead  trouble  and  ex- 
pence, a dry  feafon  is  obvioufly  the  beft.  The  prudent 
farmer  fhould  not  embark  in  the  undertaking,  unlefs  there 
be  a reafonable  probability  of  his  accomplifhing  it  while 
the  weather  keeps  dry  and  favourable.  The  latter  end  of 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  hurry  of  the 
fpring  feed  time  is  over,  in  the  more  northern  diftri&s,  when 
a number  of  hands  can  be  moft  eafily  procured,  may  upon 
the  whole  be  confidered  as  the  beft  and  moft  convenient 
feafon  ; as  at  this  period  the  green  vegetable  products  are 
in  their  moft  fucculent  and  full  ftates,  and  of  courfe  may 
probably  afford  more  faline  matter  > but  in  the  more 
fouthern  counties  either  a much  earlier  feafon  mull  be 
taken,  or  the  interval  between  the  hay  feafon  and  the 
harveft  time  mult  be  fixed  upon,  the  latter  of  which  is, 
on  the  principle  juft  dated,  evidently  the  beft,  where  the 
extent  of  ground  to  be  burnt  is  not  too  large.  In  other 
feafons  it  would  frequently  be  impoflible  to  procure  a fuffi- 
cient  number  of  hands  for  performing  the  bufinefs.  In 
bringing  wafte  lands  into  cultivation,  where  an  extenfive 
trad  of  ground  is  to  undergo  this  procefs,  the  autumn  may, 
in  many  cafes,  afford  a convenient  opportunity  for  the  ope- 
ration. 

As  the  crops,  that  are  fown  after  paring  and  burning, 
are  various,  and  as  the  feafon  for  performing  the  proem, 
in  many  cafes,  depends,  in  fome  meafure,  on  their  nature, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  when  rape  or  turnips,  which  are 
the  moft  prevailing  crops  in  fuch  circumftances,  are  to  be 
cultivated,  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  will  be 
the  me  ft  proper  time : but  if  barley  or  oats  are  to  be  fown, 
the  paring  and  burning  mud  be  completed  as  early  in  fpring 
as  the  nature  of  the  feafon  will  admit ; and  when  lands  are 
pared  and  burned  as  a preparation  for  a crop  of  wheat, 
July,  or  even  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  may,  in  favourable 
feafons,  anfwer ; but  it  is  better  to  have  the  ground  ready 
fooner  if  poflible. 

The  depth  to  which  lands  of  different  qualities  may  be 
pared  with  the  moft  advantage  differs  much ; but  as  it  can 
hardly  be  proper  to  pare  light,  thin,  ftapled  foils,  to  the 
fame  dep-.hs  as  thofe  of  the  more  deep  and  heavy  kinds, 
it  fhculd,  in  fome  degree,  be  regulated  by  their  particular 
nature,  and  their  differences  in  refpeft  to  depth  and  heavi- 
nefs.  Mi.  Boys,  however,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  breaking 
up  thin  chalky  foils,  and  fuch  as  have  been  in  tillage  this 
way,  obferves,  that  in  Kent,  where  the  method  of  paring 
moft  in  ufe  is  with  down-fhares  or.  breaft-ploughs,  they  take 
off  turfs  as  thick  as  the  nature  of  the  foil  will  admit,  from 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches  ; the  thicker  the  better,  provided 
there  be  a fufficient  portion  of  vegetable  matter  contained 
within  them  to  make  them  burn  well.  The  moft  ufual 
depths  of  paring  are  from  about  one  to  three  inches. 

Burning. — When  the  feafon  is  not  very  wet,  the  turfs 
will  commonly  be  fufliciently  dried  in  about  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  even  without  being  turned  ; but  in  rainy  wea- 
ther they  require  a longer  time,  and  muft  be  turned  more 
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han  once  to  prevent  their  ftriking  out  roots  and  (hoots, 
?hich  might  hinder  them  from  burning.  And  that  as  foon 
s the  turfs  have  fully  undergone  the  procefs  of  burning, 
nd  are  reduced  to  the  (late  of  afhes  and  a powdery  earthy 
natter,  the  whole  (hould,  as  foon  as  poffible,  be  fpread  out 
iver  the  land  in  as  regular  and  equal  a manner  as  the  nature 
if  the  work  will  admit  of ; for,  without  great  attention  in 
his  refpedt,  great  inequality  in  the  crops  may  take  place ; 
>efides,  the  foil  will  be  made  lighter  in  fome  places  than  in 
ithers,  which  may  be  difadvaritageous  in  the  fame  way. 
[*he  fpreading,  where  it  can  by  any  means  be  accomplifhed, 
hould  always  be  performed  before  any  rain  falls ; as  where 
his  point  is  not  attended  to,  a great  lofs  may  be  fuftained 
jy  the  faline  matters  being  carried  down  in  a ftate  of  folu- 
.ion,  and  their  beneficial  effefts  in  a great  meafure  loft  be- 
:ore  the  crops  are  in  a condition  to  receive  them.  In  order 
:o  fecure  the  full  influence  of  the  a(hes,  the  land  is  frequently 
lightly  ploughed  over  immediately  after  the  afhes  are  fpread 
xit.  And  Mr.  Donaldfon  dates,  that  thofe,  who  are  more 
than  ordinarily  attentive  in  this  refpeft,  only  rib  or  flcb- 
Furrow  the  field,  fo  that  the  afhes  may  be  got  covered  up 
with  the  greater  expedition  and  difpatch.  By  this  mode 
they  cannot  probably,  however,  be  fo  equally  mixed  with 
the  foil  as  by  that  of  ploughing  the  whole  field  with  a very 
(light  furrow,  fo  as  juft  to  cover  them.  It  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Young,  that  in  this  bufinefs,  the  heaps  (hould  not 
be  made  large,  twelve  or  fifteen  bufhels  of  afhes  are  large 
enough  ; twenty  may  be  admitted,  but  if  much  larger,  the 
turfs  will  be  too  much  burned.  This  muft,  however,  de- 
pend, in  fome  meafure,  on  the  weather,  for  the  worfe  that 
is,  the  larger  the  heaps  muft  be.  It  will  alfo  depend  on 
the  thicknefs  of  paring.  Thin  flags  will  burn  in  fmaller 
heaps  than  thick  ones. 

It  is  evident  that  the  expence  of  the  operation  of  paring 
and  burning  muft  vary  according  to  the  nature  and  fituation 
of  the  land,  the  method  in  which  it  is  performed,  and  the 
cuftoms  of  the  diftridt  in  regard  to  the  price  of  labour. 
On  the  thin  fort  of  chalky  foils  it  is  dated  by  Mr.  Boys, 
who  is  accuftomed  to  have  fuch  land  prepared  by  this  means, 
that  the  expence  for  paring  at  a moderate  thicknefs,  where 
the  land  is  not  very  flinty,  is  twenty  (hillings  per  acre  ; for 
laying  it  up  in  heaps  and  burning,  ten  (hillings ; and  for 
fpreading  the  afhes,  three  (hillings ; and  that  a coat  of  ma- 
nure is  thus  produced  on  the  land  of  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  fixty  cart  loads  per  acre,  for  the  trifling  ex- 
pence of  thirty-three  (hillings.  A hundred  cart-loads  of 
dung  purchafed  from  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  at 
the  diftanee  of  three  miles  from  the  iand,  would  colt,  car- 
riage home  included,  ten  times  the  price  of  down-fharing, 
and  yet  would  not  improve  the  Iand  more.  But  that,  where 
the  land  is  well  covered  with  turf,  it  may  be  ploughed  for 
burning  about  two  inches  deep,  with  a common  plough, 
drawn  by  a pair  of  horfes,  early  in  the  fpring,  and  as  foon 
as  a drying  wind  fets  in,  the  turf  be  laid  in  heaps,  and  burnt 
by  labourers  for  one  pound  one  (hilling  per  acre,  which  will 
produce  near  two  hundred  cart  loads. 

In  fome  fen  diftrifts,  where  the  original  furface  is  rough 
and  unequal,  from  great  tufts  of  ru(hes,  &c.  called  haffocks, 
Mr.  Young  dates,  that  fome  perfons  cut  them  with  fpades 
at  the  expence  of  five  or  ten  (hillings  an  acre,  and  others 
with  the  plough.  Paths  for  the  horfes  are  in  that  cafe  to 
be  cut  by  hand,  and  the  plough  made  on  purpofe,  and  called 
a hafTock  plough,  cuts  laterally  much  beyond  the  line  of 
its  draught.  But  opinions  are  faid  to  be  in  general,  that 
the  hand-work  is  the  cheaper ; in  either  cafe,  the  haffocks 
are  dried,  heaped,  burnt,  and  the  afhes  fpread.  After  this 
they  go  over  it  again  with  a very  complete  and  effedttve  tool, 


called  a fen-paring  plough,  the  furrow  of  which  i8  burnt : 
the  expence  of  this  bufinefs  in  different  cafes  has  been  (hewn 
above. 

Cropping. — In  the  management  of  land  by  this  procefs, 
it  is  m ceffary  to  attend  to  fuch  a mode  of  cropping  as  will 
tend  to  i'*  improvement,  whatever  may  have  been  the  manner 
or  kind  of  foil  in  which  the  procefs  was  performed.  Without 
a nice  and  exadt  attention  in  this  refpedt,  much  injury  may 
frequently  be  done,  and  an  ufeful  praftice  be  brought  into 
difrepute.  Where  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  land  will 
admit  of  them,  as  in  the  lighter  forts  of  foils,  the  growing 
of  turnip  or  rape  crops,  to  be  confumed  on  the  ground, 
would  feem  to  be  moft  proper  for  the  firft  year ; then  a 
white  or  grain  crop,  as  oats,  or  wheat ; after  that  turnips 
again,  or,  in  fome  cafes,  peas,  beans,  or  fome  fort  of  green 
crop,  to  be  eaten  off,  if  poffible,  by  (heep  ; and  laftly,  a 
grain  crop  with  grafs  feeds : but  on  the  heavier  forts  of 
lands,  where  the  turnip  hufbandry  cannot  be  fo  well  intro- 
duced, cole,  clover,  and  bean  crops,  may  often  be  inter- 
pofed  between  thofe  of  the  grain  kinds  with  the  moft  pro- 
priety and  advantage.  And  it  would  feem  that  the  inter- 
pofition  of  green  crops  ought  on  the  whole  to  be  more  fre- 
quent in  the  former  forts  of  foil  than  in  thofe  of  the  latter, 
on  account  of  their  containing,  in  general,  a lefs  proportion 
of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  often  attended  with  great  advan- 
tage to  apply  fome  fort  of  manure,  fuch  as  lime,  with  the 
fecond  crop  of  turnips  in  cafes  of  thefe  kinds.  It  has  been 
obferved  by  Mr.  Young,  that  upon  high  moors,  in  under- 
taking new  improvements,  it  may  be  of  Angular  importance 
to  gain  draw.  In  that  cafe,  to  fow  oats  upon  the  firft 
burnt  lands  may  be  admitted,  but  in  general  it  is  much 
more  correft  to  leave  the  afties  ploughed  in  for  fowing 
turnips,  upon  all  the  land  burnt  in  March,  April,  or  May. 
This  preparation  is  unexceptionable  for  potatoes,  fo  that  if 
this  root  be  wanted,  it  may  be  planted  in  April  on  the  land 
burnt  in  March. 

It  is  dated  to  be  the  practice  in  fome  of  the  weftern  dif- 
tridts,  where  the  method  of  paring  and  burning  is  much 
pra&ifed,  and  in  high  eftimation,  that  old  fainfoin  lays,  and 
all  fuch  fwards  as  are  of  a fufficient  texture,  are  ufually 
broken  up  in  this  way.  Turnips  are  frequently  the  firft 
crop ; and  from  the  frefhnefs  of  the  land,  and  the  good 
effedts  of  the  afhes,  a large  crop  is  moftly  produced.  But 
as  in  thofe  cafes  the  time  is  too  fhort  to  get  the  land  in  pro- 
per tilth  for  the  fucceeding  crops  of  barley,  grafs  feeds,  and 
other  fimilar  crops,  it  is  often  adopted  as  a better  method  to 
fow  wheat  in  the  firft  inftance  on  one  ploughing ; after 
which,  from  the  afhes  being  ftill  frefh  in  the  ground,  a crop 
of  turnips  may  be  as  certainly  depended  on,  and  there  is  a 
fufficient  length  of  time  to  get  the  land  into  a complete  ftate 
of  tilth.  Mr.  Young  fpeaks  of  this  as  the  bell  method,  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  grain  crops  being  deftroyed  by 
the  red  worm,  which  abounds  much  in  fuch  layers.  Wheat 
ftubbles,  of  the  more  graffy  kinds,  which  will  produce  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  afhes,  are  alfo  frequently  pared  and 
burnt  for  turnips  with  a confiderable  degree  of  fuccefs.  In 
(hort,  when  this  practice  is  properly  followed  up  with  the 
turnip  and  clover  hufbandry,  its  good  effedts  cannot,  it  is 
conceived,  be  difputed  in  any  refpedt.  And  in  other  dif- 
tridts  cole-feed  is  fown  on  a (hallow  ploughing,  and  never 
harrowed.  This  is  intended  either  for  a crop  of  feed,  or 
for  fheep-food : in  the  latter  cafe,  it  fells  in  fome  places  for 
a guinea  an  acre  ; in  the  former,  for  two  or  three  guineas. 
Oats  are  then  fown  ; the  crop  is  produdtive,  and  the  land, 
if  well  laid  down  to  grafs,  becomes  good  meadow.  But 
the  management  in  this  refpedt  is  frequently,  it  is  obferved, 
very  bad,  only  clover  and  ray-grafs  being  fown,  and  after 
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fix  or  feven  years  pared  and  burnt  again  ; inftead  of  which, 
if  proper  feeds  were  fown,  the  land  would  be  ever  after  in  a 
ftate  of  improvement.  0'i  this,  Young  remarks,  that,  < ne 
peculiar  circumftance  attending  the  breaking  up  of  grafs 
lands,  whether  oid  turf  or  fainfoin  lays,  in  this  manner,  is 
the  bringing  them  into  order  for  turnips  with  only  one 
ploughing;  and  it  is  a general  and  very  juft  obfervation, 
both  in  the  north  and  weft  of  England,  where  this  huf- 
bandry  is  moll  common,  that  turnips  fcarcely  ever  are 
known  to  fail  on  burnt  lands : the  fly  on  fuch  i ; nearly  un- 
known. Now  any  farmer  mult  be  fenfible  of  the  valt  im- 
portance of  thus  bringing  turf  lands  by  only  one  ploughing 
to  a turnip  crop ; much  tillage  is  thus  faved  as  well  as  a 
great  exoence,  and  the  turnips  are  generally  a crop  that 
repays  the  expences  of  the  operation  with  profit.  In  a word, 
this  hufbandry  deferves  the  warmeft  praife. 

An  able  writer  ftaces,  that  where  there  are  poor,  wet,  cold, 
hungry  paftures  and  neglefted  meadows,  over- run  and  filled 
with  all  forts  of  rubbifti,  and  abounding  with  too  few  good 
plants  to  render  their  improvement  eafy  without  breaking 
up,  that  thefe  ftiould  be  pared  and  burnt  ; not  to  keep 
under  the  plough,  to  be  exhaufted  and  ruined,  which  is  in- 
fallible, and  the  land  left  in  a worfe  ftate  beyond  all  com- 
panion than  it  was  before,  but  to  be  laid  immediately  to 
grafs,  that  is,  a«  foon  as  the  courfe  of  hufbandry  neceflary 
will  admit.  This,  it  is  conceived,  ought  to  be  without 
variation,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  in  this  courfe  of 
crops  : ill.  Pare  and  burn  for  turnips  to  be  fed  on  the  land 
with  fheep : but  in  moift-bottomed  lands,  rape  will  often 
fucced  better  than  turnips : and  the  fheep  feed  better  with 
rape  upon  fuch  lands.  2dly.  Oats;  and  with  thefe  oats  the 
grafs  feeds  fhould  be  fown.  The  oats  and  the  turnips,  it  is 
afferted,  would  more  than  pay  all  the  expence  of  a previous 
hollow  draining,  fhould  that  be  neceflary ; of  the  paring 
and  burning,  and  every  other  charge  ; and  the  change,  from 
a very  bad  paflure  to  a very  fine  one,  would  all  be  neat 
profit.  The  tenant,  it  is  contended,  would  be  greatly  be- 
nefited, and  the  landlord  find  his  eftate  improved,  if  let,  as 
farms  ought  to  be  let,  wich  an  abfolute  exclufion  of  felling 
a lock  of  hay  under  any  pretence  whatever.  And  that  this 
method  is  pra£ti(ed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  fen  land  in  Lin- 
colnfhire,  the  bufinefs  being  performed  by  means  of  the 
plough,  and  cole-feed  afterwards  fown.  In  fome  cafes, 
herfes  and  ploughs  are  found,  and  the  labour  put  out, 
which,  including  a ploughing  in  order  to  turn  in  the  afhes, 
is  done  at  feven  (hillings  an  acre  : the  cole  is  fed  with  fheep, 
and  is  worth  three  pounds  an  acre ; but  the  felling  price 
forty  to  fifty  (hillings.  Then  oats,  eight  quarters  an  acre, 
and  ten  quarters  have  been  had ; then  cole  and  oats  again  ; 
being  laid  down  with  fourteen  pounds  of  white  clover,  and 
one  peck  of  ray  grafs,  lets  at  twenty  (hillings.  It  is  found 
to  be  a great  and  lading  improvement  of  the  land.  This  is 
conceived  to  be  a low  eftimate,  from  the  land  keeping  five 
fheep  an  acre,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  and  one  and 
a half  on  the  acre  in  the  winter.  Where  then,  it  is  in- 
quired, is  the  fuppofed  mifchief  of  this  pra&ice  ? 

And  there  are  other  forts  of  lands,  as  dry,  rough  fheep- 
walks,  cove-ed  with  ling,  furze,  broom,  &c.  which  fhould 
alfo  be  broken  up  in  the  fame  manner,  but  univerfally  to  be 
laid  down  again  with  the  grades  fuitable  to  the  foil  and  to 
fheep.  On  weak,  thin,  ftapled  land,  two  crops  of  corn, 
after  paring  and  burning,  may  aften  be  pernicious.  Per- 
haps they  might  be  well  laid  down  without  a fingle  one, 
which  would  be  a better  method  of  management.  It  is 
alfo  fuppofed  by  fome  able  agricultors,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  take,  in  fuch  cafes,  two  or  three  fucceffive  crops 
of  turnips,  in  order  to  completely  eradicate  all  the  feeds  of 


the  ling,  furze,  and  broom,  before  the  land  is  laid  down  to 
grafs,  as  otherwife  thefe  plants  may  appear  with  redoubled 
vigour.  Thefe  obfervaMons  feem  juft,  and  to  be  founded 
in  good  fenfe,  reafon,  and  experiment ; they  place  the  ab- 
furdity  of  indiferiminately  condemning  this  mode  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  the  cleareft  point  of  view ; as  the 
injury  that  may  take  place  in  fome  cafes  may  be  occafioned 
by  an  injudicious  and  improper  method  of  cultivation.  In 
Kent,  Mr.  Boys  obferves,  that,  of  all  the  improvements  in 
the  cultivation  of  land  that  have  hitherto  been  made  ufe  of 
in  that  diftriit,  this  (lands  foremoil ; fome  of  the  very  word 
land  having  been  made  to  produce  excellent  crops  ; and  poor 
chalky  downs,  of  fcarcely  any  value  in  their  original  ftate, 
are  by  it  made  to  produce  good  turnips  and  clover,  and 
crops  of  corn  often  equal  in  value  to  double  the  fee  fimple 
of  the  land.  Inftead  of  the  land  being  injured  by  the  ope- 
ra'ion,  as  fome  theoretical  writers  have  imagined,  provided 
it  be  under  a proper  fyftenj  of  management  and  fairly  dealt 
by,  r is  put  into  a progreffive  ftate  of  improvement  from 
the  time  of  its  furface  being  burnt.  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened. that  land  after  burning  has  been  fown  with  corn  four 
or  five  years  in  lucceffion  without  being  folded  with  fheep, 
or  ai.y  part  of  its  produce  ever  returned  in  manure ; even 
charlock  and  other  weeds  have  been  fuffered  to  remain,  by 
which  it  has  been  annually  burthened  with  a double,  crop  : 
hence  it  has  been  left  in  an  impoverlfhed  ftate,  and  the  burn- 
ing is  unjulily  condemned  for  th-  mifchief  done  by  the  negli- 
gence and  rapacity  of  the  cultivator.  Let  the  land,  when 
burnt,  be  pcrfedly  cleaned  from  charlock  and  other  weeds, 
by  growing  turnips  until  the  weeds  are  totally  eradicated  by 
hoeing,  &c.  Let  the  turnips  be  fed  off  the  land,  by  fheep 
lying  on  the  land  day  and  night ; then  fow  it  with  barley 
and  clover  : the  latter  to  be  fed  off  with  fheep,  folding 
them  on  the  land  for  wheat.  Laftly,  return  the  (traw  pro- 
duced up  n the  land  in  manure,  mixed  with  clay  or  loam, 
or  any  other  frefh  earth  that  is  near  at  hand,  for  a fecond 
Norfolk  rotation,  which  may  be  repeated ; or  the  land  may 
be  fown  with  fainfoin,  to  remain  till  a turf  is  formed  fit  for 
paring  and  burning  again.  This  plan  being  purfued,  the 
practice  of  burning  the  foil  will  not  give  any  caufe  of  com- 
plaint either  to  landlord  or  tenant.  Theorifts  exclaim  that 
by  paring  and  burning,  the  (laple  of  the  land  is  reduced, 
and  the  foil  is  wafted ; which  may  be  fomewhat  true : but 
all  this  is  very  immaterial,  if  fine  crops  of  corn  can  be  pro- 
duced where  none  ever  grew  before,  and  the  land  at  the  fame 
time  be  improved. 

Mr  Young,  in  fpeaking  of  cropping  repeatedly  with 
white  or  grain  crops  after  paring  and  burning,  ftrongly  re- 
marks, that  if  a dung-hill  were  given  to  a bad  farmer,  and 
it  was  ufed  on  fimilar  principles,  it  would  almofl  equally  ex- 
hauft  the  foil ; yet  who  has  found  out  that  dunging  land  is 
bad  hufbandry?  Paring  and  burning  give  a dung-hill  alfo; 
it  is  bad  management  alone  that  converts  it  into  an  evil. 
Make  it  the  preparation  for  grafs,  and  all  is  fafe.  It  has 
alfo  been  dated,  that  the  praftice  of  paring  and  burning  is 
fo  advantageous  in  fome  cafes,  as  to  render  lands,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  was  not  worth  two  (hillings  and  fixpence, 
in  the  courfe  of  four  years  capable  of  producing  two  valua- 
ble crops  of  corn,  and  as  many  turnips,  and  to  be  rented  at 
twenty  (hillings  per  acre. 

A very  intelligent  farmer,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the 
Annals  of  Agriculture,  has  given  the  following  ftatement  of 
the  expences  and  returns  of  breaking  up  frefh  land  of  a ftiff 
loamy  quality  by  means  of  this  prccefs,  and  cropping  it  with 
oats  and  peas.  The  fummer  in  this  inllance  was  loft  for 
preparing  the  ground  for  a wheat  crop.  The  crops  are  here 
charged  with  rent  and  taxes  for  two  years. 


I.  Oat 
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I.  Oat  Crop. 
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Rents  per  acre,  two  years  poor") 
rates,  and  road  levy  -J 

Striking  the  bufhes  and  levelling  \ 
willocks  - -J 

Paring  and  burning,  and  fpread- 1 
ing  the  alhes  - - j 

Once  ploughing  and  harrow- 1 
ing  - j 

Seed  oats  four  bufhels,  at  29 s. 


£ s.  d. 
1 4 o 

o 10  6 
x 10  6 
012  o 
on"  o 


480 


Sold  feven  quarters  of  oats  at")  Q 

1/.  is.od.  per  quarter  - j 77 
Seeds  and  expences  - 480 


Profit  per  acre  2 19  o 


Straw  not  charged,  but  fet  againft  the  expences  of  mow- 
ng  and  threfhing,  which  it  more  than  defrayed. 

II.  Pea  Crop. 

Expences  the  fame  as  for  the  oat  £ s.  d. 
crop,  with  the  addition  of  5/.  /»  430 

for  four  bulhels  of  feed  at  3*. ) 

Sold  four  quarters  of  peas  at  I 680 

32t‘  ' -3  

Profit  250 


And  from  the  ameliorating  nature  of  pea  crops,  and  the 
excellent  ftate  in  which  they  leave  the  land  for  a crop  of 
wheat,  they  will,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  on  the  whole  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  oats. 

In  Yorkfhire,  the  expences  and  profits  on  cold,  moffy,  old 
meadow  land,  with  a north-eaft  afpedt  cultivated  in  this 
manner  for  turnips,  as  given  in  the  fame  work  by  the  writer 
of  the  Middlefex  Survey,  is  this  : 


Expences  and  Profits. 

Paring,  drying,  and  burning, 
with  fpreading  the  afhes,  per 
acre 

Ploughing  once  over  and  har- 
rowing 

Seed  2 ib.  and  fowing  with  weed- 1 
ing,  which  in  land  thus  pre-  > 
pared  is  but  little  required  J 

Rent,  tythe,  taxes,  and  afTeff- 1 
ments  - - j 


} 


£ s.  d. 
o 15  o 

080 

O I o 

o 18  o 


2 2 0 


Turnip  crop  plentiful,  large  l 

fixes,  about  a foot  diflance,  ( coo 
eftimated  in  feeding  (lock  by  ( ^ 

the  acre  at  - - ) 

Seeds  and  Expences  220 


Profit  per  acre  218  o 


It  is  noticed,  that  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  ufual  agift- 
ir.ent  price  is  fixpence  a week  for  fattening  wethers,  and 
three-pence  a week  for  hogs  (lambs  of  the  preceding  year) 
to  eat  the  broken  turnips  and  (hells  left  by  the  wethers. 


Thefe  expences  of  the  procefs  of  paring  and  burning  are 
much  too  low  for  the  prefent  period. 

In  what  refpedts  the  kind  of  grafs-feeds  that  may  be 
proper  after  this  operation,  they  mult  probably  be  different, 
according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  foil.  In  the  light 
forts  of  land,  thofe  kinds  of  graffes  that  cover  the  earth  well 
may  be  moft  fuitable.  On  chalky  foil,  fainfoin  may  fre- 
quently be  employed.  In  the  fenny  forts  of  foil,  marl- 
grafs  with  a little  meadow  fox-' ail  grafs,  will  often  be  found 
beneficial.  And  a fmall  mixture  of  the  fined  ray-grafs,  or 
darnel,  is  likewife  found  to  anfwer  well.  Marl-grafs,  though 
it  has  fome  refembiance  to  red  clover,  is  materially  different 
in  its  effects ; the  former  being  found  unfriendly  to  all  na- 
tural graffes,  while  the  latter  ib  qube  the  reverfe.  This  is 
a fait  that  has  been  edablifhed  by  extenfive  experience. 
One  other  very  material  advantage  refulting  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  marl-grafs,  is,  that  neat  cattle  are  not  fo  liable 
to  fwell  by  eating  it  in  moid  weather,  as  they  are  with  red 
clover.  The  heavy  or  clayey  foils  will  in  mod  cafes  require 
the  larged  proportion  of  grafs-feeds  to  be  fown  upon  them, 
in  laying  them  down  after  being  prepared  by  the  procefs  of 
paring  and  burning. 

In  fhort,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  from  the  great  eafe 
and  expedition  with  which  all  thofe  coarfe  forts  of  land, 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  proper  for  being  broken  up 
by  this  means,  are  rendered  fit  for  the  growth  of  crops  of 
different  kinds,  fuch  as  thofe  of  grain,  rape,  turnips,  &c. 
as  well  as  from  the  very  abundant  produce  which  is  gene- 
rally the  c?fe  after  fuch  preparation,  that  where  proper  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  procefs,  and  the  method  and  manage- 
ment afterwards,  it  mud  be  highly  beneficial,  and  probably 
the  bed  that  can  be  adopted.  It  has  indeed  been  remarked, 
in  the  able  Survey  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  that 
when  the  hufbandry  that  fucceeds  paring  and  burning  is  judi- 
cious, no  mode  of  improvement  can  be  compared  with  it ; 
for  it  is  certain  to  produce  great  crops  of  turnips  and  grain, 
and  thefe  are  certain  means  of  future  fertility  in  the  hands  of 
a judicious  farmer. 

Paring-P/ouj^,  an  implement  of  great  utility  in  many 
cafes,  where  the  fydem  of  paring  and  burning  is  praftifed. 
At  Jigs.  1 and  2 in  the  plates  on  ploughs,  are  two  fide  views 
of  a paring-plough,  recommended  by  Mr.  Young  for  rough 
land.  It  has  the  fhare  fix  inches  in  width,  by  means  of  the 
pivoi  a,  which  ferews  into  the  holes  b.  It  is  faid  to  be  ca- 
pable of  performing  its  work  in  a good  manner,  where  the 
fen  paring-plough  cannot  ttir  at  all.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
in  ufe  at  Sheffield  Place,  the  feat  of  lord  Sheffield,  thirty 
years  ago,  having  been  obtained  from  Chefhire,  where  it 
had  been  made  ufe  of  on  the  farm  of  fir  George  Warren, 
See  the  preceding  article. 

Paring -Spade,  a fort  of  fpade  which  is  made  ufe  of  in 
paring  land  for  burning,  being  made  with  a crooked  handle, 
fo  as  to  be  pufhed  forward  in  ufing  by  the  breaft.  It  is 
fometimes  termed  a bread-plough. 

Paring  the  Moves  of  Horfes,  in  the  Manege , a kind  of 
operation  in  (hoeing,  performed  on  the  feet  of  thefe  animals, 
with  the  intention  of  adapting  or  fuiting  them  to  the  ffioes. 
The  bufinefs  is  executed  with  a fort  of  edge  tool,  which  is 
called  a butteris,  and  is  often  done  to  the  great  injury  and 
prejudice  of  their  feet.  As  it  is  unqueftionably  the  objeft 
m (hoeing  horfes  to  preferve  the  hoof,  as  well  as  to  defend 
the  foie,  it  cannot,  of  courfe,  be  neceffary  to  pare  away 
what  is  wanted  to  be  kept  in  a ftate  of  preservation.  This 
is  coufequently  a practice  that  (hould  never  be  fubmitted  to 
either  with  farm  or  other  horfes,  except  in  cafes  where  the 
horny  foie  is  fo  very  uneven,  that  the  (hoes  cannot  be  other- 
wife  made  to  bear  equally  upon  the  feet,  which  would  take 
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off  from  the  requifite  firmnefs  of  them.  It  may  perhaps 
fometimes  be  proper  in  fuch  inftances  as  thefe,  but  in  other 
cafes  it  is  highly  abfurd  and  mifchievous,  being  not  unfre- 
quently  the  occafion  of  great  injury  and  inconvenience  to 
the  animals.  See  Horse  and  Shoeing. 

Paring  the  Sole,  in  fhoeing  horfes,  an  improper  operation 
which  is  too  often  performed  on  the  horny  parts  of  the  feet 
of  thefe  animals  in  fixing  the  {hoes  upon  them,  and  from 
which  injury  not  unfrequently  arifes. 

PARINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Culiacan  ; 42  miles  E of  St.  Miguel. 

PA  RIPE,  a town  ofBrafil,  in  the  government  of  Bahia. 

PARIPURA,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  S.  lat.  9°42'.  W.  long.  35°26'. 

PARIS,  Matthew,  in  Biography,  an  early  Englifh  hif- 
torian,  was  a monk  of  St.  Albans,  who  flourilhed  during 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  He  is  defcribed  as  a man 
of  almoft  univerfal  accomplifhments ; he  was  a mathemati- 
cian, poet,  orator,  theologian,  painter,  and  architeft.  He 
was  employed  to  vifit  the  monafteries  and  revive  their  de- 
cayed difcipline,  and  without  hefitation  he  cenfured  what 
he  found  wrong  in  all  orders  of  people.  His  principal 
work  is  his  “ Hiftoria  Major,”  which  is  a hiftory  of  Englifh 
affairs  from  the  conqueft  to  the  43d  year  of  Henry  III. 
It  was  publiftied  by  archbilhop  Parker  at  London  in  1571. 
It  is  fuppofed  originally  to  have  had  a firft  part  commencing 
with  the  creation,  and  coming  down  to  William  the  Con- 
queror. It  is  reckoned  a very  valuable  work,  compofed 
with  exa&nefs  and  much  candour;  and  difplaying  great 
freedom  in  expofing  the  ufurpations  of  the  Roman  fee,  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Englilh  kings,  on  which  account  it 
incurs  the  cenfure  of  Baroniuo,  who  otherwife  is  inclined  to 
give  it  great  commendation.  It  was  republifhed  with  addi- 
tions, and  the  author's  lives  of  the  abbots  of  St.  Albans, 
in  1606,  by  Dr.  William  Watts.  Matthew  Paris  alfo  com- 
pofed a “Hiftoria  Minor,”  being  an  abridgment  of  the 
former,  with  additional  circumftances.  He  wrote  other 
works,  which  are  loft  or  lie  concealed  in  libraries. 

Paris,  Francis,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
abbe  Paris,  and  rendered  famous  for  a time  by  the  impof- 
tures  and  delufions  which  were  praftifed  at  his  tomb,  was 
the  eldeft  fon  of  a counfellor  to  the  parliament,  and  born 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1690.  His  father  wifhed  to  bring  him 
up  to  the  law,  in  order  that  he  might  have  him  for  an  aflift- 
ant  in  his  bufinefs,  and  that  eventually  he  might  become  his 
fucceffor,  but  he  preferred  embracing  the  ecclefiaftical  life, 
and  was  accordingly  admitted  to  deacon’s  orders.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  renounced  all  claim  to  his  patrimo- 
nial inheritance,  in  favour  of  a younger  brother,  and  de- 
voted himfelf  to  what  he  thought  was  a life  of  meritorious 
poverty.  Having  made  trial  of  different  places  of  folitude, 
he  at  length  fixed  upon  a houfe  in  the  fuburb  of  St.  Marcel, 
at  Paris,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  prayer,  and  the  molt 
rigorous  ads  of  penance ; hence  he  acquired  a character  for 
extraordinary  fandity  with  the  fuperftitious  populace,  who 
thought  fuch  mortifications  the  very  perfedion  of  virtue. 
He  died  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  thirty-feven.  His  brother 
ereded  a tomb  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Me- 
dard,  and  fo  highly  was  his  piety  efteemed,  that  many  per- 
fons  who  had,  during  his  life,  been  edified  by  his  inftrudions, 
went  to  vifit  his  monument,  and  fome  pretended  to  be  cured 
of  their  difeafes  on  their  approach  to  the  grave.  This  in- 
duced others  to  do  the  fame,  and  fo  great  was  the  delufion, 
that  government  was  under  the  necellity  to  order  the 
cemetery  to  be  clofed  up  with  lofty  walls.  Accounts  were 
publifhed  of  at  leaft  an  hundred  miracles  faid  to  have  been 
wrought  on  the  fpot.  The  abbe  Paris  was  author  of  a 


“Commentary  on  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,”  and  “An 
Explication  of  fome  of  St.  Paul's  Epiftles.” 

Paris,  in  Geography , the  metropolis  of  France,  is  fitu- 
ated  on  a plain,  through  which  the  river  Seine  flows  in  a moft 
pleafing  and  pidurefque  manner. 

Hiftory  and  Extent. — Caefar  is  the  firft  hi  dorian  who  makes 
mention  of  this  city.  In  the  feventh  book  of  his  Commen- 
taries, that  conqueror  relates  that  he  fent  his  lieutenant  La- 
bienus  towards  Lutetia,  which  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Gauls  to  the  capital  of  the  Parifii.  It  was  then  entirely 
contained  within  that  ifland  on  the  Seine,  which,  at  the 
prefent  day,  is  called  l’lle  du  Palais ; and  .in  companion 
with  the  capitals  of  the  other  provinces  of  Gaul,  Lute- 
tia was  but  a forry  village  ; its  houfcs  were  fmall,  of  a 
round  form,  built  of  wood  and  earth,  and  covered  with 
ftraw  and  reeds.  When  the  Romans  had  conquered  Lu- 
tetia, they  embellilhed  it  with  a palace,  furrounded  it  by 
walls,  and  ereded  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  two  bridges 
leading  to  it,  a fortrefs,  one  of  which  ftood  on  the  fcite 
of  the  prifon  called  “ Le  Grand  Chatelet and  the  other, 
on  that  of  « Le  Petit  Chatelet.”  The  Yonne,  the  Marne, 
and  the  Oife,  being  rivers  which  join  the  Seine,  fuggefted 
the  idea  of  eftablifhing  a trading  company  by  water,  in 
order  to  facilitate,  by  thofe  channels,  the  circulation  of 
warlike  (lores,  and  provifions.  The  merchants  were  called 
“ Nautse  Parafiaci.”  The  Romans  alfo  ereded,  near  the 
bank  of  the  Seine,  a magnificent  palace  and  aquedud. 
This  palace  was  called  Thermae,  on  account  of  its  tepid 
baths.  Julian,  being  charged  to  defend  Gaul  againft  the 
irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  took  up  his  refidence  in  thefe 
Thermae  in  the  year  360,  two  years  before  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  in  the  fquare  which  was  in  the  front  of 
the  palace.  “ I was,”  fays  he,  in  his  work  entitled  “ Mi- 
fopogon,”  or  the  Enemy  of  the  Beard,  which,  fays  Gibbon, 
ftill  remains  a lingular  monument  of  the  refentment,  the 
wit,  the  humanity,  and  the  indifcretion  of  Julian,  “ in 
winter  quarters  in  my  dear  Lutetia.  Thus  is  named,  in 
Gaul,  the  little  capital  of  the  Parifii.”  And  by  another 
ancient  writer,  it  is  defcnbed  as  an  inconfiderable  ifland, 
furrounded  by  walls,  the  foot  of  which  is  bathed  by  the 
river.  The  entrance  to  it,  on  each  fide,  is  by  a wooden 
bridge.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  this  city 
paffed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  to  that  of  the 
Franks,  and  in  508.  Clovis  declared  it  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  and  he  contributed  very  much  to  the  embellilh- 
ment  of  it.  Charlemagne  founded  in  it  a celebrated  fchool, 
and  in  a (hort  time  after,  another  was  eftablifhed  in  the 

abbey  of  “ St.  Germain-des-Pres.”  Iu  the  courfe  of  the 

ninth  century,  it  was  befieged  and  pillaged  three  times  by 
the  Normans.  Philip  Auguftus  furrounded  Paris  with  walls, 
comprifing  in  the  enclofure  a great  number  of  fmall  towns 
and  hamlets  in  its  vicinity.  The  undertaking  occupied 
about  twenty  years,  having  been  begun  in  1 190,  and  finiftied 
in  1211,  and  this  monarch  was  the  firft  who  caufed  the 

ftreets  to  be  paved.  The  wars  with  the  Englilh  required 

new  fortifications,  and  in  the  reigns  of  John,  and  Charles  V., 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  ditches  were  dug,  and  the  Baf- 
tile  ereded.  Francis  I.,  the  reftorer  of  literature  and  of 
the  arts,  negleded  nothing  that  might  conduce  to  the  em- 
bellifhment  of  this  capital.  He  caufed  new  ftreets  to  be 
made,  many  Gothic  edifices  to  be  pulled  down,  and  was, 
in  France,  the  firft  perfon  who  revived  Greek  architedure, 
the  remains  of  which,  buried  by  the  hand  of  time,  or  mu- 
tilated by  that  of  barbarians,  being  colleded,  began  to  im- 
prove the  genius  of  celebrated  artifts,  and  in  the  Tequel  led 
to  the  production  of  many' fine  mafter-pieces  of  art.  The 
fucceffors  of  Francis  executed  a part  of  his  projeds,  and 
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this  extenfive  city  imperceptibly  loft  its  irregular  and  Gothic 
afpedt.  Henry  IV.  was  the  firft  of  the  kings  of  France 
who  embellifhed  Paris  with  regular  fquares,  or  open  fpaces, 
decorated  with  the  different  orders  of  architedfure.  Having 
nearly  finilhed  the  Pont  Neuf,  he  built  the  Place  Royale, 
and  alfo  the  Place  Dauphine.  During  the  reign  of  this 
king  feveral  handl'ome  ftreets  were  built  and  finifhed  in  a 
year.  In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  Pans  knew  no  limits. 
It3  gates  were  converted  into  arcs  of  triumph,  and  its 
ditches,  being  filled  up  and  planted  with  trees,  became 
public  promenades.  Paris,  however,  was  not  the  favoured 
city  of  this  prince,  for  had  he  expended  on  it  a fourth  part 
of  the  money  which  he  lavifhed  on  Verfailles,  it  would  have 
become  the  mod  aftonilhing  city  in  Europe.  It  muft  how- 
ever be  admitted,  that  its  great  extent  and  "population, 
magnificent  edifices,  celebrated  national  eftablilhments  of 
learning  and  fcience,  rich  libraries,  curious  cabinets,  where 
leflons  of  knowledge  and  genius  prefcnt  themfelves  to  thofe 
who  have  a tafte  for  them,  together  with  its  theatres,  and 
other  places  of  public-  entertainment,  have  long  rendered 
Paris  deferving  of  the  admiration  of  enlightened  nations. 
Before  the  revolution,  Paris  contained  46  parilh  churches, 
and  20  others  anfwering  the  fame  purpofe,  1 1 abbeys,  and 
133  monafteries  or  convents  of  men  and  women^  13  colleges, 
15  pub  ic  feminaries,  and  26  hofpitals.  To  thefe  muft  be 
added  the  three  royal  habitations,  the  Louvre,  the  Thu- 
illeries,  and  the  Luxembourg,  alfo  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Palais  Bourbon.  Since  the  revolu- 
tion feveral  of  thefe  buildings  have  been  deftroyed ; almoft 
all  the  monafteries  and  convents,  together  with  the  churches 
belonging  to  them,  have  been  fold  as  national  property, 
and  either  demolifhed  for  the  fake  of  their  materials,  or 
converted  to  different  ufes. 

Population. — The  number  of  houfes  in  Paris,  many  of 
which  are  from  five  to  eight  ftories  in  height,  has  been 
eftimated  at  upwards  of  80,000,  and  by  an  official  ftate- 
ment  a few  years  fince,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  exclu- 
five  of  foreigners,  was  about  630,000.  During  -the  laft 
year  of  the  republic,  the  number  of  males  born  at  Paris 
was  9296;  and  that  of  females  9177,  making  the  total 
number  of  births  to  be  18,473,  ot  which  3644  were  born 
out  of  wedlock,  that  is,  nearly  one  in  five.  The  number  of 
perfons  who  died  in  the  fame  period  was  10,446  males,  and 
10,301  females,  making  together  20,747,  caufing  an  annual 
decreafe  in  the  population  of  2274.  The  number  of  mar- 
riages was  3826,  and  that  of  divorces  720,  nearly  two  in 
eleven. 

Divifions  and  Barrieres. — Paris  is  divided  into  twelve  may- 
oralties, each  of  which  is  prefided  over  by  a central  officer 
of  the  municipal  police.  The  fauxbourgs  retain  their  ancient 
names,  but  thofe  of  many  of  the  ftreets  have  been  changed 
fince  the  revolution.  In  proportion  as  the  limits  of  the 
capital  became  extended,  the  real  gates  were  removed,  but 
they  re-appeared  under  the  name  of  barrieres.  Thefe  edi- 
fices, many  of  which  were  very  coftly,  were  conftru&ed 
during  the  mini  (try  of  Calonne,  under  the  direftion  of  Le- 
dotix,  the  architect,  who  has  taken  pleafure  in  varying  their 
form  and  charafter.  One  reprefents  an  obfervatory  ; an- 
other, a chapel ; fome  have  the  appearance  of  rufticated 
buildings ; others  of  temples.  There  are  about  fixty  of 
thefe  barrieres,  which,  during  the  revolution,  were  fre- 
quently (hut  to  lerve  the  purpofes  of  party,  and  to  favour 
the  arreft  of  particular  perfons  : they  are  now  occupied  by 
cuftom-houfe  officers,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  colledt  duties, 
and  to  watch  that  no  contraband  goods  find  their  way  into 
the  city. 

The  Seine  and  Quarries — The  river  Seine,  to  which  we 
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have  already  referred,  is  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  in  France ; it  is  of  a light  fea-green  hue,  a Angula- 
rity which  adds  to  the  effeft  of  the  noble  bridges  and 
quays.  This  colour  is  not  obfervable  before  the  jundtion 
of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  where  it  may  be  clearly  obferved 
to  belong  to  the  latter  ftream,  the  Seine  being  of  a brown 
or  muddy  appearance,  while  the  green  hue  of  the  Marne 
continues  unpolluted  for  a confiderable  fpace.  Towards 
the  north  this  plain  is  bounded  by  a femicircular  range  of 
gentle  elevations,  moftly  compofed  of  gypfum,  or  alabafter, 
which  by  combuftion  yields  the  noted  plaifler  of  Paris. 
This  fubftance  is  much  ufed  in  the  conftruftion  of  houfes. 
The . calcareous  free-ftone,  with  which  the  fuperior  hotels 
are  built,  is  drawn  from  quarries  on  the  fouth  of  the  city. 
The  ancient  quarries  are  without  the  fouthern  bounds  of  the 
original  city,  in  the  form  of  catacombs,  or  narrow  paf- 
fages  of  great  regularity. 

Soil,  Climate,  and  Streets. — The  foil  on  which  the  city 
ftands  is  various.  On  the  fouth  of  the  river  it  is  calca- 
reous free-ftone,  frequently  intermixed  with  ffiells ; while 
on  the  north,  as  far  as  the  ftreets  that  rife  in  the  Ikirts  of 
Mont  Martre,  it  confifts  of  alluvial  fand  to  a confiderable 
depth,  followed  by  the  gypfum  of  Mont  Martre.  “ It  is,” 
fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,  “ a well-known  Angularity  in  geology, 
that  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  often  compofed  of  differ- 
ent fubftances,  owing,  probably,  to  fome  natural  incohe- 
rence, which  afforded  an  eafier  courfe  for  the  water  to 
penetrate.”  The  foffil  bones  found  at  Mont  Martre  are,  by 
Cuvier,  fuppofed  to  belong  univerfally  to  different  fpecies 
and  fizes  of  an  animal  now  extinft  but  approaching  neareft 
to  the  tapir  of  America.  And  the  fea-lhells,  fome  of  them 
unknown  at  prefent  in  the  Atlantic,  difcovered  at  Grignon, 
to  the  weft  of  Verfailles,  in  abed  of  fand,  under  a layer  of 
folid  lime-ftone,  indicate  changes  in  the  globe  which  it  is 
impoffible  to  account  for.  The  climate  of  Paris  differs 
from  that  of  London  in  the  fuperio^  heat  of  the  fummer, 
which  matures  the  grape  in  the  open  vineyard,  a circumftance 
totally  unknown  in  England.  The  general  warmth  of  the 
year  is  much  the  fame  at  Paris  as  at  London,  the  fuperior 
cold  of  the  winter  balancing  the  heat  of  the  fummer.  In  the 
winter  of  1802-3,  the  river  Seine  was  frozen  over  during  a 
fonnight,  and  the  cold  was  intenfe.  Pinkerton  fays,  that 
he  always  thought  that  the  environs  of  Mont  Martre  were 
colder  than  any  other  part  of  Paris,  not  only  from  the 
greater  height  of  the  fituation,  but  from  the  proverbially 
cold  nature  of  the  alabafter.  In  Paris  the  ftreets  are  very 
narrow  and  crowded,  yet  even  amidft  the  inconveniences 
arifing  from  thefe  circumftances,  the  fuperior  magnificence 
of  the  houfes  and  public  buildings  is  very  ftriking,  efpe- 
cially  to  a perfon  who,  after  a long  refidence  at  Paris,  re- 
turns to  London.  While  the  latter  is  enveloped  in  clouds 
of  fmoke,  none  is  perceivable  at  the  former,  except  at  the 
moment  of  lighting  the  fires  in  the  morning  ; and  a fpec- 
tator  from  a neighbouring  eminence  is  dazzled  with  the  white 
fplendour  of  the  houfes  and  towers.  The  Parifians  have  an 
univerfal  prejudice  againft  the  ufe  of  coal,  which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  very  unhealthy,  and  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  The 
fmoke  of  wood,  though  more  prejudicial  to  the  furniture, 
the  colour  of  which  it  foon  changes,  is  yet  fcarcely  vi- 
fible  in  the  open  air,  while  that  of  coal  blackens  the  fur- 
rounding objects,  as  appears  but  too  certainly  from  the 
dark  hue  of  our  London  churches  and  other  ftone  buildings. 
The  Parifian  edifices,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  fuch  dazzling 
whitenefs,  that  in  the  fummer  the  eye  is  fatigued,  and 
feeks  for  the  repofe  of  fome  milder  colour. 

Public  Buildings- — It  has  often  been  made  a queftion,  whe- 
ther Paris  or  London  is  to  be  reckoned  the  finer  city  ; ac= 
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cording,  however,  to  a well-informed  traveller,  London  is 
laid  to  be  the  more  impofing  to  the  eye  as  a whole,  but  Paris 
will  better  bear  diffe&ion.  The  wide  ftreets  and  broad 
foot  pavements  in  London  give  a general  impreffion  of 
grandeur,  but  the  public  buildings  that  can  be  noticed  as 
really  fine  ones  arc  few.  At  Paris,  while  the  city  does  not 
give  an  impreffion  of  grandeur  as  a whole,  the  objedts 
which,  taking  it  in  detail,  claim  particular  attention,  are 
grand  and  numerous.  There  is  nothing  in  London  which 
can  be  compared  to  the  quays  at  Paris  along  the  Seine,  from 
the  Pont  Neuf  to  the  end  of  the  town  on  the  weft,  parti- 
cularly the  quay  on  the  right  bank ; along  which  run,  in 
fucceffion,  the  Louvre,  the  great  gallery  of  which  joins  it  to 
the  Thuilleries,  the  Thuillcries  itlelf  with  the  gardens,  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  the  Champs  Elyfees.  The  origin 
of  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  the  etymology  of  its  name,  is  loft; 
in  the  darknefs  of  time.  It  exifted  under  that  name  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  Auguftus,  who  furrounded  it  with  ditches 
and  towers,  and  made  it  a fortrefs.  The  great  tower  of  the 
Louvre,  celebrated  in  luftory,  was  infulated,  and  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  court.  All  the  principal  feudatories  of 
the  crown  derived  their  tenure  from  this  tower,  and  came 
hitherto  fwcar  allegiance,  and  pay  homage  It  was  like- 
wife  a priloH  previoufly  prepared  for  them,  if  they  violated 
their  oaths.  The  Louvre  received  alfo  from  this  enormous 
tower  a melancholy  and  terrifying  afpeft,  which  rendered  it 
not  at  all  adapted  to  a royal  refidence.  Charles  V.  endea- 
voured to  enliven  it,  and  made  it  commodious  for  thofe  times. 
Several  foreign  monarchs  fucceffively  lodged  in  it,  fuch  as 
Manuel,  emperor  of  Conftantinople  ; Sigifmund,  emperor 
of  Germany  ; and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  large  tower 
of  the  Louvre,  which,  at  different  periods,  had  ferved  as  a 
palace  to  the  kings  of  France,  as  a prifon  to  the  great  lords, 
and  as  a treafury  to  the  fta'ce,  was  at  length  taken  down  in 
1528.  The  part  of  the  palace  which  at  prefentis  denomi- 
nated the  Old  Louvre,  was  begun  under  Francis  I.,  but 
was  firft  inhabited  by  Charles  IX.,  under  whom  it  became 
the  bloody  theatre  of  treacheries  and  maffacres,  on  the  in- 
famous St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  which  time  will  never,  and 
ought  never,  to  efface  from  the  memory  of  mankind,  and 
which,  till  the  mercilefs  reign  of  Robefpierrc,  were  unex- 
ampled in  the  hiftory  of  thac  country.  In  after-times  this 
palace  became  the  quiet  and  happy  cradle  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  the  fchool  for  talents,  the  arena  for  genius,  and 
the  afylum  of  artifts  and  literati.  The  centre  pavilion  over 
the  principal  gate  of  the  Old  Louvre,  was  eredled  under  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  from  the  defigns  of  Mercier,  as  well 
as  the  angle  of  the  left  part  of  the  building,  parallel  to  that 
built  by  Henry  II.  The  eight  gigantic  cariatides  (fee  the 
article),  which  are  to  be  feen  there,  were  fculptured  by 
Sarrafin.  The  feveral  parts  of  this  palace  which  were  con- 
ftru&ed  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III., 
partake  of  the  tafte  of  the  times,  in  regard  to  the  multipli- 
city of  the  ornaments ; but  the  interior  announces,  by  the 
majefty  of  its  decorations,  the  refined  tafte  of  Lewis  XIV. 
The  part  of  the  Louvre,  which,  with  two  lides  of  the 
old  building,  forms  the  perfedl  fquare  about  400  feet  in  ex- 
tent, called  the  New  Louvre,  confilts  in  two  double  facades, 
which  are  ftilf  unfinilhed.  The  colonnade  of  the  Louvre, 
which  is  the  mafter-piece  of  French  archite&ure,  and  the 
admiration  of  Europe,  was  built  by  Perrault.  The  fagade 
of  this  colonnade,  which  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  about 
52$  feet  in  length;  it  is  divided  into  two  periftyles,  and 
three  avant-corps.  The  principal  gate  is  in  the  centre  avant- 
corps,  which  is  decorated  with  eight  double  columns, 
crowned  by  a pediment,  whofe  cornices  are  compofed  of 
two  ftones  only,  each  fifty-four  feet  in  length  by  eight 
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in  breadth,  though  no  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  thick- 
nefs.  They  were  taken  from  the  quarries  of  Meudon,  and 
formed  but  one  fingle  block,  which  was  fawed  in  two. 
The  other  two  avant-corps  are  ornamented  with  fix  pilafters, 
and  two  columns  of  the  fame  order,  and  difpofed  in  the  lame 
manner.  On  the  top,  inftead  of  a ridged  roof,  is  a terrace, 
bordered  by  a ftone  baluftrade,  the  pedeftals  of  which  are 
intended  to  bear  trophies  intermixed  with  vafes.  In  front 
of  this  magnificent  colonnade,  a multitude  of  falefmen  ereft 
their  ftalls,  and  difplay  their  various  articles.  This  contrail 
ftill  fpeaks  to  the  eye  of  the  attentive  obferver.  It  is  the 
image  of  all  the  reft, — grandeur  and  beggary  fide  by  fide. 
The  front  to  the  river  ishandfome,  but  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  other,  and  that  is  unfinilhed.  The  other  two  fronts 
are  fo  encompaffed  by  houfes,  that  they  are  fcarcely  feen  at 
all.  The  infide  of  the  court,  like  the  reft  of  the  building, 
will  be  handfome,  and  extremely  grand,  if  it  be  ever 
finilhed. 

The  great  Gallery  which  joins  the  Louvre  to  the  Thuil- 
leries is  more  than  1200  feet  long.  The  Palais  des  Thuil- 
leries was  fo  called,  becaufe  a tile-kiln  formerly  flood  on  the 
feite  where  it  is  eretled.  At  that  time,  this  part  of  Paris 
was  not  comprifed  within  its  walls,  nothing  was  to  be  feen 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tile-kiln,  but  a few  coppices  and  Mat- 
tered habitations.  The  conftruftion  of  this  palace  was  be- 
gun in  May  1564.  At  firlt,  it  confided  only  cf  the  large 
Iquare  pavilion  in  the  centre  of  the  two  piles  of  bui'ding, 
which  have  each  a terrace  towards  the  garden,  and  of  two 
pavilions,  by  which  they  are  terminated.  Henry  IV.  en- 
larged the  original  building,  and  in  1600  began  the  grand 
gallery  which  joins  it  to  tlie  Louvre.  Lewis  XIII.  made 
lome  alterations  in  the  palace,  and  in  1664,  Lewis  XIV. 
diredled  it  to  be  finilhed,  by  making  the  additions  and  embcl- 
lilhments  which  have  brought  it  to  its  prefent  date.  Thefe 
deviations  from  the  firft  plan  have  dellroyed  the  proportions 
required  by  the  ftridl  rules  of  art  ; neverthelels  the  archi- 
tecture, though  varioufly  blended,  prefents,  at  firft  fight,  an 
enfemble  which  is  magnificent  and  finking.  The  whole  front 
of  the  palace  confilts  of  five  pavilions,  connected  by  four 
piles  of  building,  Handing  on  the  fame  line,  and  extending 
for  the  fpace  of  more  than  1000  feet.  The  firft  order  of  the 
three  middle  piles  is  Ionic,  with  encircled  columns.  The 
two  adjoining  pavilions  are  alfo  ornamented  with  Ionic  pil- 
lars ; but  fluted,  and  embelliflied  with  foliage  from  the 
third  of  their  height  to  the  fummit.  The  fecond  order  of 
thefe  two  pavilions  is  Corinthian.  The  two  piles  of  build- 
ing, which  come  next,  as  well  as  the  two  pavi.ions  of  the 
wings,  are  of  the  Compofite  order,  w ith  fluted  pillars.  An 
iron  palifade  divides  the  court  of  the  Thuillcries  from  the 
Caroufel ; in  this  are  three  gateways,  the  two  end  ones  of 
which  are  ornamented  by  the  four  celebrated  bronze  horfes, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  work  cf  Lyfippus,  and  which, 
previoufly  to  their  occupying  their  prefent  llation,  had  fuc- 
ceffively ornamented  the  arch  of  Nero  at  Rome,  the  Hip- 
podrome at  Conftantinople,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice.  The  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries  arc  always  open  to 
the  public,  and  are  the  principal  promenade  of  this  part  of 
the  town.  Among  the  decorations  of  the  gardens  are  many 
fine  ftatucs,  bronzes,  and  calls.  The  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
at  the  end  of  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  between  them 
and  the  Champs  Elyfees,  is  one  of  the  finefi  fpots  in  Paris. 
The  Garde  Meuble,  which  forms  one  fide  < f the  Place,  is 
little  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  grand  fagade  of  the  Louvre  ; 
the  defign  of  it  feems  indeed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
latter  building,  only  that  in  the  Garde  Meuble  there  is  an 
arcade  below  the  colonnade' which  is  not  the  cafe  in  the 
Louvre  ; a llreet  leading  to  the  Boulevards  divides  the  length 
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of  this  building.  At  the  end  of  this  (Ireet  is  feen  the  church 
of  La  Madelaine,  begun  fome  years  ago  upon  a very  beau- 
tiful defign,  but  like  many  other  fine  buildings  it  is  only 
half  finilhed.  Four  very  fine  marble  groups  decorate  the 
gates  which  lead  fnm  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  and 
from  the  Champs  Elyfees  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
Thofe  on  each  fide  the  gates  of  the  Thuilleries  are  Mercury 
and  Fame ; thofe  to  the  Champs  Elyfees  are  wild  horfes 
broken  by  Haves. 

Bridges. — Of  all  the  bridges,  fays  Sterne,  it  mud  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  grandeft,  the  lighted,  the  longed,  and 
the  broaded,  that  ever  joined  land  to  land,  is  the  Pont  Neuf. 
The  fird  done  of  this  bridge  was  laid  by  Henry  III.  in 
1578,  and  the  foundation  of  the  piles  was  begun  to  be  formed 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  when  the  troubles  of  the  League  forced 
the  architect,  De  Cerceau,  to  withdraw  to  foreign  countries. 
The  work  was  not  refumed  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ; it 
was  finilhed  in  1674.  The  length  of  the  bridge  is  1020  feet 
and  its  breadth  72  feet,  which  is  fufficient  to  admit  of  five 
carriages  palling  abread.  It  is  formed  of  twelve  arches, 
feven  of  which  are  on  the  fide  of  the  Louvre,  and  five  on  the 
fide  of  the  Quai  des  Augudines,  extending  over  the  two 
channels  of  the  river,  which  is  wider  in  this  place,  from  their 
junftion.  In  1 77  J the  parapets  were  repaired,  and  the  foot- 
way lowered  and  narrowed  Soufflot,  the  architect  of  the 
Pantheon,  availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  to  build,  on 
the  twenty  half-moons  which  dand  immediately  above  each 
pile,  as  many  rotundas,  in  done,  to  ferve  as  Ihops.  On  the 
outfide,  above  the  arches,  is  a double  cornice,  which  attrafts 
the  eye  of  the  connoiffeur  in  architefture,  notwithdanding 
its  mouldering  date,  on  account  of  the  Jleurons  in  the  antique 
dyle,  and  the  heads  of  fylvans,  dryads,  and  fatyrs,  which 
ferve  as  fupports  to  it,  at  the  didance  of  two  feet  from  each 
other.  As  the  mole  that  forms  a proje&ion  on  this  bridge, 
between  the  fifth  and  feventh  arch,  dands  facing  the  Place 
Dauphine,  which  was  built  by  Henry  IV.  it  was  chofen 
for  erecting  to  him  a flatue,  which  was  the  fird  public  mo- 
nument of  the  kind  that  had  been  raifed  in  honour  of  French 
kings.  To  the  eatt  of  Pont  Neuf  the  fmall  iflands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Seine  are  conne&ed  to  its  banks  by  feveral 
bridges ; to  the  wed  there  are  two  ; of  thefe  the  fird  is  the 
Pont  National,  formerly  called  the  Pont  Royal,  from  its 
having  been  built  by  Lewis  XIV.,  and  the  expences  de- 
frayed out  of  the  privy  purfe,  to  fupplythe  place  of  one  of 
wood,  fituated  oppolite  to  the  Louvre,  which  was  carried 
away  by  the  ice  in  1684.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mod 
folid  bridges  in  Paris,  and,  till  the  exidence  of  the  Pont  de 
la  Concorde,  was  the  only  one  built  acrofs  the  river,  without 
taking  advantage  of  the  iflands.  It  Hands  on  four  piles, 
forming,  with  the  two  abutments,  five  elliptical  arches  of  a 
handfome  fweep.  The  fpan  of  the  centre  arch  is  feventy- 
two  feet,  that  cf  the  two  adjoining  fixty-fix,  and  that  of  the 
two  outer  ones  fixty.  On  each  fide  is  a raifed  pavement  for 
foot  pafiengers,  in  the  middle  there  is  breadth  fufficient  to 
admit  of  four  carriages  palling  abread.  The  north  end  of 
the  Pont  National  faces  the  wing  of  the  palace  of  the  Thuil- 
leries, didinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Pavillion  de  Flore. 
From  the  middle  of  this  bridge  the  city  is  feen  in  a mod 
driking  point  of  view.  Following  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
towards  the  wed  we  next  come  to  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde, 
which  was  begun  in  1787,  and  finilhed  in  1790.  It  is  462 
feet  in  length,  by  forty-eight  in  breadth.  Like  the  Pont 
National  it  confiits  of  five  elliptical  arches,  the  fpan  of  the 
centre  arch  is  96  feet,  that  of  the  collateral  ones  87,  and  that 
of  the  two  others  near  the  abutments  68.  Under  one  of  the 
latter  is  a tracking-path  for  the  facility  of  navigation. 

Boulevards. — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  promenades 


with  which  Paris  is,  in  part,  furrounded,  for  an  extent  of 
more  than  12,000  yards.  They  are  didinguifhed  by  the 
Aames  of  the  Old  and  New.  The  Old,  or  North  Boule- 
vards, commonly  called  Les  Grands  Boulevards,  were  begun 
in  1536,  and  intended  to  ferve  as  fortifications  again d the 
Englilh,  who  were  ravaging  Picardy,  and  threatening  the 
capital.  Hence  the  name  Boulevard,  which  fignifies  a bul- 
wark. The  extent  of  the  Old  Boulevards  is  about  5000 
yards  : they  were  fird  planted  in  1660,  and  are  formed  into 
three  alleys  by  four  rows  of  trees.  The  middle  alley  is 
appropriated  to  carriages  and  perfons  on  horfeback,  and 
the  two  lateral  ones  are  for  foot  pafiengers.  The  New 
Boulevards,  fituated  to  the  fouth,  were  not  finilhed  till  1761 : 
they  are  about  7000  yards  in  extent,  and  though  laid  out 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Old,  there  is  little  refem- 
blance  between  them.  Near  the  middle  of  the  North  Bou- 
levards dand  two  edifices,  which  owe  their  ere&ion  to  the 
vanity  of  Lewis  XIV.  In  the  gratification  of  that  paffion 
did  he  confole  himfelf  for  his  numerous  defeats  and  dif- 
appointments,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived  being  fertile  in 
great  men,  his  difplay  of  it  was  well  feconded  by  their  fu- 
perior  talents.  Previoufly  to  his  reign,  Paris  had  feveral 
gates,  fome  of  which  being  taken  down,  arches  of  triumph, 
in  imitation  of  thofe  of  the  Romans,  were  erefted  in  their 
dead,  by  Lewis  the  Great,  in  commemoration  of  his  exploits. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  Porte  Saint  Denis.  The  magnificence 
of  the  archite&ure  of  this  building  claffes  it  among  the  fird 
public  monuments  in  Paris.  It  confids  of  a triumphal 
arch,  infulated  in  the  manner  of  thofe  of  the  ancients : it 
is  72  feet  in  diameter  as  well  as  in  elevation,  and  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  year  1672.  On  eijich  fide  of  the  principal  en- 
trance rife  two  fculptured  pyramids,  charged  with  trophies 
of  arms.  Underneath  each  of  the  pyramids  is  a fmall  col- 
lateral paflage  for  perfons  on  foot.  The  arch  is  ornamented 
with  two  bas  reliefs  : the  one  facing  the  city  reprefents  the 
paflage  of  the  Rhine  ; the  other  the  capture  of  Maeitricht. 
On  arriving  from  Calais,  you  enter  Paris  by  the  Porte  St. 
Denis ; and  it  was  by  the  Porte  St.  Denis  that  kings  and 
queens  made  their  public  entry.  On  thefe  occafions,  the 
houfes  in  all  the  dreets  through  which  they  palled  were  de- 
corated with  filk  hangings  and  tapedry,  as  far  as  the  ca- 
thedral of  Notre  Dame.  Scented  waters  perfumed  the  air 
in  the  form  of  jets  d’eau,  while  wine  and  milk  a&ually 
were  made  to  flow  from  different  public  fountains.  At  a 
fflort  didance  from  Porte  St.  Denis  is  Porte  St.  Martin, 
which  was  ere&ed  in  1764,  as  a triumphal  arch,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  equal  in  magnificence  to  the  other.  It  is  pierced 
with  three  openings  ; the  centre  one  is  eighteen  feet  wide, 
and  th®  two  others  nine.  The  whole  ftrufture,  which  is 
fifty-four  feet  both  in  height  and  breadth,  is  rudicated,  and 
in  the  fpandrils  of  the  arch  are  four  bas  reliefs,  which  are 
crowned  by  an  entablature  of  the  Doric  order,  furmounted 
by  an  attic.  The  Porte  St.  Martin  is  the  grand  entrance 
into  Paris  from  all  parts  of  Flanders. 

Public  Libraries. — The  mod  fplendid  of  thefe  oolle&ions 
has  had  different  names  according  to  the  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment. Under  the  kings  it  was  the  Royal  Library  ; 
during  the  republic  it  was  called  the  National  Library  ; and 
it  is  now  the  Imperial  Library.  The  building  itfelf  is  very 
large,  its  length  being  more  than  500  feet,  and  its  breadth 
upwards  of  120.  The  principal  floor  of  the  building  which 
furrounds  the  large  court  is  entirely  filled  with  books, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  cieling.  At  the  window,  and  in 
different  parts  of  one  of  the  wings,  tables  are  placed  for 
the  accommodation  of  readers.  The  library  is  open  every 
day  from  ten  till  two.  In  a fmall  recefs  of  one  of  the  four 
fides  of  the  library,  is  a group  of  about  five  feet  in  height, 
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and  fix  in  breadth,  erefted  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV. 
It  reprefents  Parnaffus  with  Apollo  and  the  Mufes.  There 
are  likewife  in  the  library  fome  buds  of  celebrated  French 
literati.  This  library  traces  its  origin  to  a very  remote  era. 
Charles  V.  added  about  900  volumes  to  a fmall  colleftion 
left  by  his  father  John.  This  colleftion,  placed  in  a tower 
of  the  Louvre,  was  called  “ La  Tour  de  la  Librairie,’’  and 
was  lighted  every  night  by  thirty  fmall  chandeliers  and  a 
filver  lamp,  fo  that  (Indents  and  the  learned  might  be  ac- 
commodated every  hour.  The  library  was  after  this  dif- 
perfed  ; for  in  1429,  when  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  that 
nobleman  bought  the  150  volumes,  of  which  it  confided, 
for  1200  livres.  Lewis  XI.  collefted  the  fcattered  rem- 
nants of  this  library,  and  profited  by  the  refources  which 
the  invention  of  printing  prefented  to  him.  Charles  VIII. 
added  to  it  what  the  conquefts  of  Italy  allowed  him  to  col- 
Icft.  Lewis  XII.  enriched  it  with  the  library  of  Petrarch  : 
Francis  I.  with  Greek  manufcripts ; and  Henry  II.  aug- 
mented it,  in  confequence  of  the  decree  of  1556,  enjoining 
bookfellers  to  furnilh  the  royal  libraries  with  a copy  on 
vellum  of  every  book  publifhed.  Hence  it  became  fo  large, 
that  many  years  ago  it  was  allowed  to  equal,  if  not  to 
excel,  every  other  colleftion  extant.  It  is  now  much  en- 
riched by  the  fpoils  of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome.  It 
confided,  fifteen  years  ago,  of  more  than  300,060  vo- 
lumes, and  is  divided  into  five  departments.  The  fird,  con- 
taining the  printed  books,  is  on  the  fird  dory.  The  fecond 
department  comprifes  manufcripts,  to  the  number  of  80,000  ; 
of  which  25,000  are  in  learned  and  foreign  languages,  and 
30,000  on  the  hidory  of  France,  chiefly  from  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XI.  The  five  great  rooms  on  the  fecond  dory  con- 
tain the  genealogies,  and  are  filled  with  5000  port-folios. 
The  cabinet  of  medals  is  decorated  with  three  large  pic- 
tures, reprefenting  Thalia,  Calliope,  and  Terpfichore.  There 
are  alfo  three  piftures  reprefenting  Pfyche,  the  inventrix  of 
the  flute,  led  by  Hymen,  and  the  three  patrons  of  the  Mufes. 
The  cabinet  of  antiques,  fituated  on  the  third  dory,  con- 
tains buds,  vafes,  inferiptions,  and  indruments  of  facrifices 
collefted  by  the  celebrated  Caylus.  Oppofitc  to  the  en- 
trance, various  Egyptian  antiquities  meet  the  eye.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  are  warlike  indruments  of  different  In- 
dian nations.  On  the  floor  flands  a large  antique  marble 
table.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  the  (hields  of  Scipio 
and  Hannibal.  In  the  middle  of  this  cabinet  of  antiques 
is  a long  table,  covered  with  Etrurian  vafes  of  fuperior 
beauty.  On  the  third  floor  are  two  apartments,  which  con- 
tain Etrurian  vafes  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  a bathing 
veffel  of  porphyry,  facrificing  knives,  lamps,  &c.  Two 
rooms  belonging  to  the  library  are  filled  with  a colleftion  of 
5000  volumes  of  prints. 

The  library  of  the  Arfenal  is  fuppofed  to  contain  75,000 
volumes,  and  6000  manufcripts.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  count  d’Artois,  now  forms  part  of  the  library  at  the 
Luxembourg,  and  contains  many  MSS.  beautifully  illumi- 
nated on  vellum.  The  library  of  the  Pantheon  confids  of 
100, oro  printed  volumes,  and  20.00  MSS.,  and  is  decorated 
with  different  marble  buds  of  French  literati.  The  library 
of  St.  Viftor  was  opened  in  1652,  and  among  its  numerous 
MSS.  is  a colleftion  of  the  proceedings  againd  the  ce- 
lebrated Jeanne  d’Arc.  Betides  tbefe,  all  the  public  bo- 
dies have  their  refpeftive  libraries,  to  which  accefs  may  be 
readily  had  by  foreigners  as  well  as  natives. 

Literary  InJIUutwn: . — The  National  Inditute  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  learned  focieties  of  Paris.  Its  main  objeft  is 
to  improve  the  arts  by  uninterrupted  inquiries  ; by  the  ex  - 
amination of  literary  and  fcientific  labours,  and  by  corre- 


fpondenct  with  foreign  and  learned  focieties.  “ It  is  im- 
poflible,”  fays  an  American  traveller,  “ for  a foreigner  and 
a ltudent  to  be  a week  in  the  French  capital,  without  having 
his  imagination  abfolutely  overpowered,  and  his  enthuliafm 
wound  up  to  the  highed  pitch,  by  the  eclat  which  he  fees 
attendant  on  fcience  and  literature,  and  the  facilities  which 
he  finds  open  to  him  for  the  culture  of  all  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  For  befides  the  libraries,  and  other 
edablifhments  already  mentioned,  all  of  which  are  acceflible 
upon  the  eafied  terms,  there  are  innumerable  gratuitous 
leftures  read  at  the  expence  of  government  at  all  hours  in 
the  day  : a garden  of  plaits,  and  a mufeum  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  the  mod  perfeft  in  the  arrangement,  and  the  moll  am- 
ple in  the  materials,  to  be  found  in  the  world ; and  the 
branches  of  knowledge  to  which  they  relate  are  daily  ex- 
plained to  all  vifitors,  by  men  illudrious  for  their  (kill  and 
their  difeoveries  ; public  exhibitions  to  excite  literary  emula- 
tion. and  national  rewards  to  give  fpirit  to  literary  induftry.’* 
Of  the  National  Inditute  (fee  Institute), Jus  imperial  ma- 
jedyhimfelf  is  a member,  and  the  reputation  of  this  learned 
body  exceeds  that  of  any  other  learned  fociety  in  the  world. 
This  body  is  but  an  incorporation  of  the  old  academies  of 
Paris,  and  is  now  divided  into  four  dillinft  claffes  corre- 
fpondent  to  thofe  academies.  The  JirJl  clafs  is  that  of  the 
phyfical  and  mathematical  fcienc/.'i ; the  fecond,  that  of  the 
literature  of  France,  and  of  the  French  language ; the  third, 
that  of  hidory  and  ancient  literature  ; and  the  fourth,  that 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  members,  together  with  the  foreign 
affociates,  amount  to  the  number  of  two  hundred.  When 
a nomination  is  to  take  place,  the  clafs  by  which  it  is 
to  be  made  felefts  two  candidates,  between  whom  the  em- 
peror makes  choice.  Each  clafs  has  one  public  fitting  an- 
nually; at  this  prizes  are  didributed,  memoirs  read,  &c. 
The  fird  clafs  has  a private  fitting  every  Monday,  from  three 
o’clock  until  fix  in  the  evening,  to  which  flrangers  are  ad- 
mitted when  introduced  by  a member.  The  members  re- 
ceive an  annuity  from  government  of  about  fifty  pounds. 
Mod  of  them,  however,  and  particularly  thofe  who  belong 
to  the  fird  clafs,  are  inveded  with  public  employment,  fo  as 
to  be  furnifhed  with  an  eafy  fublidence.  Upon  fome  of 
them  the  highed  honours  of  the  date  have  been  lavilhed. 
For  fome  time  after  his  acceffion  to  the  government,  Bona- 
parte found  the  Inditute  the  mod  unmanageable  of  all  the 
public  affociations  of  France.  It  was  filled  with  men  who 
had  taken  an  aftive  part  in  the  revolution,  and  fome  of 
whom  were  enthufiaftically  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
freedom.  His  efforts  to  mould  them  to  his  purpofes,  and 
to  render  them  completely  fubfervient  to  the  confolidation 
and  increafe  of  his  power,  were  for  a long  time  ineffec- 
tual. After  employing  the  means  of  intimidat’on  without 
fuccefs,  he  had  recourfe  to  a fyflem  of  patronage  and  cor- 
ruption, which  he  has  found  much  more  efficacious.  The 
laborious  favans,  and  the  indigent  literati,  were  converted 
into  fenators,  coufifellors  of  (rate,  legiflators,  infpeftors, 
and  even  miniflers,  and  the  majority  of  the  whole  body 
inveded  with  the  crofs  of  the  legion  of  honour.  A 
complete  viftory  over  the  Inditute  was  of  fome  importance 
to  the  views  of  Bonaparte,  but  of  a mod  pernicious  ten- 
dency with  regard  to  the  interefls  of  freedom  and  found 
literature.  The  fubordinate  claffcs  of  this  body  embrace, 
with  few  exceptions,  thofe  who  are  .nod  defervedly  emi- 
nent throughout  the  empire  "Tor  their  learning.  The 
fird  clafs,  as  a fcientific  affociation,  ranks  higher  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  The  public  meett  gs  of  the  National 
Inditute  are  held  in  a very  extenfive  and  magnificent  room. 
Both  its  fides  are  adorned  by  beautiful  colonnades,  and  the 
ceiling  is  finely  painted  and  decorated.  Between  the  co- 
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lumns  are  fourteen  marble  Itatues,  highly  finilhed,  of  the 
moft  celebrated  perfons  whom  France  ever  produced,  viz. 
Conde,  Tourville,  Defcartes,  Bayard,  Sully,  Turenne,  Da- 
guefleau,  L’Hopital,  RofTuel,  Duquefne,  Catinat,  Vauban, 
and  Fenelon.  At  the  ends  are  two  fitting  figures  of  Pafcal 
and  Rollin.  In  the  antichamber  are  the  ftatues  of  Moliere, 
Racine,  Corneille,  La  Fontaine,  and  Montefquieu.  The 
hall  is  extremely  well  lighted  ; the  floors  are  covered  with 
carpets,  and  tables  are  placed  parallel  to  the  four  walls  of 
the  hall,  at  which  the  members  of  the  Inftitute  take  their 
places.  The  prefident  of  the  Inftitute  is  feated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall ; in  the  middle,  and  rather  on  one 
fide  of  him,  is  a tribune,  from  whom,  whatever  is  pro- 
pofed  is  received  by  the  prefident,  who  does  not  leave  his 
chair.  The  place  allotted  for  members  is  furrounded  by 
a rail,  between  which  and  the  walls  there  is,  round  the 
hall,  a row  of  benches,  where  the  fpeftators  take  their 
feats.  Each  clafs  annually  propofes  two  prize  queftions, 
and  in  thefe  general  meetings  the  anfwers  are  made  public, 
and  the  premiums  diftributed.  The  united  fedlions  of 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architedlure  eledl  the  pupils,  who, 
at  the  expence  of  the  republic,  are  to  travel  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  itudy  the  fine  arts.  Twenty  young  men  are 
cledled  by  the  Inftitute  to  travel  in  France,  and  in  foreign 
countries,  for  the  purpofe  of  ftudying  rural  economy.  Six 
members,  alfo,  of  the  Inftitute  itfelf,  are  to  travel  at  the 
public  expence  to  collect  information,  and  to  acquire  ex- 
perience in  the  different  fciences. 

In  the  Mufeum  of  French  monuments,  the  feveral  fub- 
jefts  are  diftributed  in  different  apartments  ; and  by  their 
arrangements  they  exhibit  the  ftate  of  ftatuary  in  France 
from  the  earliett  periods  to  the  prefent  time.  They  are 
arranged  according  to  their  refpedlive  antiquity,  each  de- 
partment containing  fpecimens  of  a fingle  century,  which 
is  numbered  at  the  entrance  ; and  receivit-g  light  through 
the  windows  of  painted  glafs,  executed  during  the  lame 
period.  The  Mufeum  of  Natural  Hiftory  confifts  of  a 
botanic  garden,  of  a library  for  natural  hiftory,  of  a me- 
nagerie, or  colleftion  of  foreign  animals,  and  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, or  ledlure  room.  Profeffors  deliver  public  ledlures 
in  rotation  during  thefummer  months. 

Public  lnjlru8ion.-h.hcx  the  fuppreffion  of  the  colleges 
and  univerfities  exifting  under  the  monarchy,  the  National 
Convention,  by  a decree  of  the  14th  of  January  1795, 
eftablilhed  Normal  fchools  throughout  the  republic.  Pro- 
feffor*  and  teachers  were  appointed  to  them,  and  it  was 
intended,  that  in  thefe  nurferies  youth  (hould  be  prepared 
for  the  higher  fchools,  according  to  the  new  plan  of  in- 
llrudtisn.  However,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  months,  thefe 
Normal  fchools  were  (hut  up,  and  pnma-y.  fecondary,  and 
central  fchools,  were  ordered  to  be  eftablilhed  in  every 
department.  In  the  primary  fchools,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  formed  the  chief  part  ot  the  in-ftrudlion.  Owing 
to  various  caufes,  the  fecondary  fchools  were  not  eftablilhed. 
In  the  central  fchools,  the  whole  of  the  inftrudlion  was 
divided  into  three  claffes  or  fedlions  In  the  firft  are  taught 
drawing,  natural  hiftory,  and  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages. In  the  fecond,  mathematics,  phyfics,  and  chemiftry. 
In  the  third,  univerfal  grammar,  the  finfe  arts,  hiftory,  and 
legiflation.  In  the  firft  clafs,  the  pupils  were  to  be  received 
at  the  age  of  twelve  ; into  the  fecond,  at  fourteen  ; and  into 
the  third  at  fixteen.  To  each  central  fchool  are  attached 
a library,  a botanic  garden,  and  an  apparatus  for  chemiftry 
and  experimental  philofophy.  The  profeffors  are  examined 
and  chofen  by  a jury  of  inftrudlion,  ar.d  that  choice  confirmed 
by  the  adminiftration  of  the  department.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  fpecial  fchopls,  in  which  are  taught  the  ttfeful 


fciences,  jurifprudence,  medicine,  and  natural  hiftory. 
There  are  likewife  fchools  appropriated  to  different  profef- 
fions,  folely  devoted  to  the  public  fervice,  and  which  require 
particular  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  Hence  they 
bear  the  name  of  “ Schools  for  public  Services.”  In 
order  to  be  admitted  into  any  of  thefe  fchools,  the  candidates 
mull  prove  themfelves  qualified  by  the  preliminary  inftruc- 
tion  required  in  the  examinations  at  the  competition  pre- 
feribed  for  each  of  them.  The  pupils  of  thefe  fchools 
receive  a falary  from  the  nation.  At  the  head  of  them  is 
the  Polytechnic  School,  which  is  the  grand  nurfery  whence 
the  pupils,  after  they  have  attained  a fufficient  degree  of 
perfedlion,  are  transplanted  into  the  other  fchools  for 
public  fervices.  Next  come  the  Schools  of  Artillery,  of 
which  there  are  eight  in  the  places  where  the  regiments  of 
artillery  are  garrifoned.  The  pupils  who  are  ient  thither 
as  officers,  after  having  been  examined,  apply  their  know- 
ledge to  the  arts ; to  the  conftrudtion  of  works  ; and  to  the 
manoeuvres  of  war  dependent  on  artillery.  Each  fchool, 
in  which  the  pupils  mull  remain  two  years  longer,  is  under 
the  fuperin tendance  of  a general  of  brigade  of  the  corps. 
The  fchool  of  military  engineers,  united  to  that  of  miners, 
is  eftablilhed  at  Metz.  Its  labours  relate  to  the  application 
of  the  theoretical  knowledge  which  the  pupils  have  imbibed 
at  the  Polytechnic  fchool.  The  objedl  of  thefe  labours  is 
the  conftrudtion  of  all  forts  of  works  of  fortification,  mines 
and  countermines,  mock  reprefentations  of  fieges,  attack 
and  defence,  the  drawing  of  plans  and  military  furveys,  and 
all  the  details  of  the  duty  of  engineers  in  fortified  places,  and 
in  the  field.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  twenty : 
they  have  the  rank  and  pay  of  fecond  lieutenants.  They 
undergo  a ttridt  examination  refpedting  the  objects  of  in- 
ftrudtion,  which  examination  is  entrulted  to  a jury,  compofed 
of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  fchool,  a general  or  field 
officer  of  the  corps,  appointed  every  year  by  the  minifter  at 
war,  and  one  of  the  permanent  examiners  of  the  Polytechnic 
fchool.  This  jury  forms  the  lift  of  merit  which  regulates 
the  order  of  promotion.  The  fchool  of  bridges  and  high- 
ways was  founded,  in  1787,  by  Trudaine,  and  continued 
under  the  direction  of  Per>-onet,  chief  engineer  of  the  corps, 
till  his  death,  in  1794.  By  his  wili  he  bequeathed  to  this 
fchool,  for  the  inltrudion  of  the  pupils,  his  library,  his 
models,  his  manuferipts,  and  his  port-folios.  This  fchool 
unites  the  depot,  or  repofitory  of  plans  and  models,  canals 
and  harbours,  for  trade.  The  number  of  pupils  is  fifty. 
They  are  taken  from  the  Polytechnic  fchool,  and  retain  the 
falary  which  they  received  there.  The  inftrudlion  given  to 
them  chiefly  confifts  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
phyfics  and  mathematics  to  the  art  of  planning,  and  con- 
ftrudling  works  relative  to  roads,  canals,  and  fea-ports,  and 
the  buildings  belonging  thereto ; the  means  of  execution ; 
and  the  mode  of  forming  plans  and  eftimates  of  the  works 
to  be  executed,  and  the  order  to  be  obferved  in  keeping  the 
accounts.  The  pradtical  fchools  of  mines  are  eftablilhed, 
one  at  Geiflautern,  in  the  department  of  La  Serre,  and  the 
other  at  Pefay,  in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
director  and  profeffors  form  a committee  for  the  working 
of  the  mines  of  Pefay,  as  well  as  for  the  inftrudlion  of  the 
pupils.  In  confequence  of  the  report  of  this  committee, 
the  council  of  mines,  eftablilhed  at  Paris,  propofes  to  the 
government  the  meafures  neceffary  to  be  adopted.  Twenty 
pupils,  who  have  paffed  their  examination  at  the  Polytechnic 
fchool,  are  attached  to  the  pradlical  fchools  for  the  purpofe 
of  applying  the  theoretical  part  of  their  inftrudlion.  The 
fchool  of  Naval  Engi  eers  is  for  pupils  who  have  been 
ltudents,  at  leaft  two  years,  in  the  Polytechnic  fchool. 
The  examination  ot  the  candidates  takes  place  every  year, 
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and  the  preference  is  given  to  thofe  who  excel  in  defcriptive 
geometry,  mechanics,  and  the  other  branches  of  knowledge 
appropriated  to  the  firft  year’s  ftudy  at  fchool.  When  the 
pupils  have  proved,  in  the  repeated  examinations  which 
they  muft  undergo,  that  they  are  fufficiently  qualified,  they 
are  then  fent  to  Breft,  in  order  to  apply  the  theory  they 
have  acquired  to  the  different  works  carried  on  in  that  port, 
where  they  find  both  the  example  and  the  precept,  and  are 
taught  every  thing  relative  to  the  conftruftion  of  (hips  of 
war  and  merchant  veffels.  The  pupils  admitted  into  it 
receive  a falary  of  1800  francs,  or  about  75/.  per  annum. 
The  fchools  of  mathematics  end  hydrography,  eftablifhed 
for  the  navy  of  the  ftate,  and  the  fchools  of  hydrography 
dtflined  for  the  merchant-fervice,  bear  the  name  of  Schools 
of  Navigation.  Every  year  there  is  a competition  for  the 
admiffion  of  candidates  for  naval  employment.  The  hydro- 
graphical  examiner  makes  a general  tour  to  the  different 
ports,  where  he  interrogates  the  pupils  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  ftatics,  and  navigation.  According  as  they 
prove  themfelves  worthy  by  their  examinations,  they  are 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  afpirans  de  marine , or  midfhipmen  ; 
captains  of  merchants’-fhips  for  long  voyages  ; mailers  of 
coafting  veffels ; pilots,  &c.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  fpecial 
fchools  of  painting  and  fculpture  ; of  architecture,  mufic, 
&c. 

Hofpitals  and  other  charitable  Injlitutions . — The  civil  hof- 
pitals  in  Paris  form  two  diftinft  clafTes : the  one  compre- 
hends the  hofpitals  of  the  fick  ; the  other,  thofe  for  the 
indigent : the  former  are  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  afflicted, 
the  latter  ferve  as  an  afylum  to  children,  to  the  infirm,  and 
to  the  aged  indigent.  All  perfons  who  are  not  ill  enough  to 
be  admitted  of  neceflity  into  the  hofpital  neareft  to  their 
refidence,  are  obliged  to  prefent  themfelves  to  the  Bureau 
Central  d’Admiflions.  Here  they  are  examined,  and  if 
there  be  occafion,  they  receive  a ticket  of  admifllon  for  the 
hofpital  where  their  particular  diforder  is  treated.  At  the 
head  of  the  hofpitals  for  the  fick  ftands  the  Hotel-Dieu. 
Formerly  this  was  rather  a charnel-houfe  than  an  hofpital. 
It  was  founded,  as  far  back  as  the  year  660,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fick  and  maimed  of  both  fexes,  without  any 
exception  of  perfons.  All  of  every  country,  and  of  every 
religion,  were  admitted  without  form  or  recommendation. 
Though  it  contained  but  x 200  beds,  the  number  of  patients 
very  often  exceeded  5000,  and  on  the  average  it  was  never 
lefs  than  2500.  Till  the  year  1786,  no  Heps  were  taken 
for  enlarging  the  hofpital,  or.  providing  elfewhere  for  thofe 
who  could  not  be  conveniently  accommodated  in  it.  The 
air  of  the  neighbourhood  was  contaminated  by  the  noifome 
exhalations  continually  arifing  from  this  abode  of  peftilence, 
and  that  which  was  breathed  within  the  walls  of  the  hof- 
pital was  fo  contagious,  as  to  turn  a trifling  complaint  into 
a dangerous  diforder,  and  a fimple  wound  into  a mortification. 
In  1785,  the  attention  of  the  government  being  called  to 
this  ferious  evil  by  various  memoirs,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  direfted  to  inveftigate  the  truth  of  the  bold 
aflertions  made  in  different  publications.  A report  was  made, 
and  the  hofpital  enlarged,  fo  as  to  contain  2000  beds.  Since 
the  revolution,  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  inte- 
rior government  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  have  been  great  and 
rapid.  Each  patient  now  ha3  a bed  to  himfelf.  Thofe 
attacked  by  contagious  diforders  are  transferred  to  the 
Hofpice  St.  Louis.  Infane  perfons  are  no  longer  admitted  ; 
men,  thus  afflifted,  are  fent  to  a fpecial  hofpital  eftablifhed 
at  Charcnton,  and  the  women  to  Salpetriere.  At  the 
Hdtel-Dieu  every  method  has  been  put  in  praftice  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  air,  and  expel  the  noxious  miafmata. 
In  all  the  French  hofpitals,  one  ward,  at  leaft,  is  now 


always  kept  empty.  The  moment  it  becomes  fo  by  the 
removal  of  the  patients  into  another,  the  walls  are  lime- 
whitened,  and  the  air  is  purified  by  the  fumigation  with 
fome  of  the  mineral  acids,  according  to  the  plan  firft  pro- 
pofed  by  Guyton-Morveau.  This  operation  is  thus  alter- 
nately performed  in  each  ward  in  fucceflion  ; that  which  lias 
been  the  longeft  occupied  being  purified  the  firft,  and  left 
empty  till  it  is  wanted.  The  number  of  hofpitals  in  Paris 
has  of  late  years  been  confiderably  augmented.  They  are 
ail  fupported  by  government,  and  not,  like  thofe  in  England, 
by  private  benefaftions.  Sick  children  of  both  fexes  are  no 
longer  admitted  promifeuoufly  into  different  hofpitals ; but 
are  received  into  a fpecial  hofpital,  extremely  well  arranged, 
and  in  a fine  airy  fituation  beyond  the  Barriere  des  Sevres. 
Two  inftitutions  have  been  formed  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and 
indigent,  who  pay  on  entrance  a moderate  fum.  An  hof- 
pital for  gratuitous  vaccination  is  open  for  the  continual 
treatment  of  the  cow-pox,  and  the  diftribution  of  the  matter 
to  all  parts  of  France.  In  general,  the  charitable  inftitu- 
tions in  Paris  have,  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  undergone 
very  confiderable  improvements.  The  male  orphans  ad- 
mitted, to  the  number  of  two  thoufand,  into  the  afylum 
formerly  called  La  Pitie,  ufed  to  remain  idle,  or  employed 
only  to  follow  in  funeral  proceffions,  but  are  now  kept  at 
work,  and  are  inftruded  in  fome  ufeful  trade.  A new  inllitu- 
tion  for  female  orphans  has  alfo  been  eftablifhed.  The  palace 
of  the  Hofpital  des  Enfans-Trouves  is  fupplied  by  an 
eilablifhment  on  a large  fcale,  called  the  Hofpice  de  la 
Maternite,  which  is  divided  into  two  branches,  each  of 
which  occupies  a feparate  houfe.  The  one  for  foundlings, 
in  the  rue  de  la  Bourbe,  is  intended  for  the  reception  of 
children  abandoned  by  their  parents.  Here  they  are  reared, 
if  not  fent  into  the  country  to  be  fuckled.  The  other,  in 
the  rue  d’Enfer,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  General 
Lying-in  Hofpital  of  Paris,  is  deftined  for  the  reception  of 
pregnant  w.omen.  From  1500  to  2000  are  here  delivered 
every  year.  No  formality  is  required  for  the  admiffion  of 
new-born  infants. 

Marriages  and  Funerals . — -The  civil  aft  of  marriage  is 
entered  into  at  the  office  of  the  municipality.  But  this  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  contraft  drawn  up  by  the 
notary,  and  containing  the  ftipulations,  claufes,  and  condi- 
tion?. The  former  fignifies  merely  that  fuch  a man  and 
fuch  a woman  take  each  other  for  man  and  wife.  There  are 
but  few,  if  any  perfons  married,  who  do  not  repair  from  the 
municipality  to  the  parilh  church,  or  go  thither  the  next 
morning  ; the  civil  aft  being  confidered  by  individuals  only 
as  the  ceremony  of  the  betrothing ; and  till  the  priell  has 
given  the  nuptial  benediftion,  the  relations  take  care,  that 
the  intended  bride  and  bridegroom  (hall  have  no  opportunity 
of  anticipating  the  duties  of  marriage.  At  the  church  mafs 
is  faid  in  a low  voice,  during  which  the  pneft,  or  reftor,  re- 
ceives the  promife  of  the  wedded  pair.  With  little  excep- 
tion the  ceremony  is  the  fame  for  aJJ.  Thofe  who  pay  well 
are  married  at  the  high  altar;  the  reftor  addrefies  to  them  a 
fpeech,  in  which  he  exhorts  them  to  live  happily  together ; 
the  beadles  perform  their  duty,  and  the  organilt  ftnkes  up 
a voluntary.  With  regard  to  funerals,  it  depends  on  the  re- 
lations to  have  the  corpfe  prefented  at  the  parilh-church  ; but 
there  are  many  perfons  who  difpenfe  with  this  ceremony. 
The  prieft  receives  the  corpfe  at  the  door  of  the  church. 
It  is  carried  thither  in  a corbillard.  Each  municipality  has 
its  own,  and  there  are  twelve  municipalities  in  Paris.  Some 
of  them  have  adopted  the  Egyptian  ftyle,  fome  the  Greek, 
and  others  the  Roman,  for  the  faftuon  of  their  corbillard, 
according  to  the  tafte  of  the  municipality  which  ordered  its 
conftruftion.  It  is  drawn  by  two  horfes  abreaft,  caparifoned 
looiewbat 
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fomewhat  like  thofe  of  our  hearfes.  An  officer  of  the 
police,  clothed  in  black,  and  holding  a cane  with  an  ivory 
head,  walks  before  the  corbillard  or  hearfe.  Each  corpfe 
has  its  particular  coffin  furnifhed  by  the  municipality.  The 
relations  follow  on  foot,  or  in  carriages : few  of  them  are 
in  mourning,  and  dill  fewer  wear  a cloak.  Before  the  revo- 
lution, the  church-yards  in  Paris  were  not  numerous,  the 
burials  being  often  in  the  churches  themfelves.  That  of 
the  Innocents  was  the  largeft  and  molt  remarkable,  a pre- 
diledion  for  its  prefumed  holinefs  having  been  adopted  by 
the  devout.  Since  the  law  ordaining  that  the  dead  fhould 
not  be  buried  in  churches,  nor  even  in  the  city,  only  two 
church-yards  are  open  for  this  populous  capital.  One 
ferves  for  the  fouthern  half  of  the  city,  including  Hotel 
Dieu:  the  other,  for  the  northern  half,  is  in  a fmall  irregular 
vale,  on  the  fouthern  declivity  of  Mont  Martre.  The  latter 
repofitory  is  not  only  in  a pidurefque  fituation,  but  varie- 
gated by  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground  ; it  is  furrounded 
with  a wall  of  moulded  clay,  capped  with  flat  tiles,  to  pro- 
ted  it  from  the  weather,  and  fupported  by  fo  many  but- 
treffes,  that  a ftone  wall  would  probably  have  been  cheaper. 
On  entering  this  place  you  fee  to  the  left  a fandy  elevation 
of  the  natural  foil,  declining  towards  the  weft.  The  coffin 
is  let  down  on  the  edge  of  this  declivity  to  a fhelf  at  a fmall 
depth,  and  covered  with  a few  fhovels-full  of  fand.  If  the 
body  come  from  an  hofpital,  it  is  only  enclofed  in  a fack, 
and  borne  by  two  men  on  a hand  bier,  over  which  two  half 
hoops  fupport  a linen  cloth.  The  rapidity  with  which 
burials  are  haftened  deferves  the  fevered  reprobation,  the 
bodies  being  kept  at  no  time  24  hours,  fo  that  the  death 
can  fcarcely  be  afcertained  : the  bodies  are,  however,  ex- 
pofed  in  the  gateway  of  the  hotel,  with  tapers  and  holy 
water,  which  is  fprinkled  over  the  coffin  by  devout  vifitants. 
Towards  the  right,  or  eaftern  part  of  Mont  Martre,  there 
is  a little  vale,  planted  with  weeping  willows  and  fhrubs  in- 
terfperfed  with  tombs  of  ftone.  This  part  is  referved  for 
thofe  of  a fuperior  clafs : the  epitaphs  are  elegant  and  concife. 

Government  and  Police. — Of  the  feveral  officers  at  the 
head  of  the  government  in  Paris,  one  is  denominated  the 
minijler  of  juftice,  who  is  charged  with  the  printing  and  dif- 
tribution  st  the  laws,  proclamations,  and  orders  of  the  go- 
vernment ; he  correfponds  with  the  various  tribunals,  and 
their  commiffaries ; he  fubmits-  to  the  councils  of  ftate  the 
new  queftions  which  may  arife  relating  to  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice,  and  fuperintends  its  adminiftration.  The  minijler 
of  the  home  department  correfponds  with  the  prefeds  of  the 
departments.  All  ads  relative  to  prilotis,  hofpitals,  roads, 
bridges,  public  works,  canals,  commerce,  induftry,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  arts,  inventions,  public  fchools,  mu- 
feums,  and  national  feftivals,  are  under  his  immediate  di- 
redim.  What  particularly  regards  the  government  of  the 
city  of  Paris  is  the  department  of  the  police,  of  which  the 
minifter  or  director,  for  it  matters  not  the  name  he  is  called 
by,  has  a mod  arduous  talk.  “ He  has  not,”  fays  a clofe 
obferver,  “ a moment  that  he  can  call  his  own  ; he  is  every 
day  obliged  to  punilh ; he  is  afraid  to  give  way  to  indulgence, 
becaufe  he  does  not  know  that  he  may  not  one  day  have  to 
reproach  himfelf  with  it.  He  is  under  the  neceffity  of  being 
fevere,  and  of  ading  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  his  heart. 
Not  a crime  is  committed,  but  he  receives  an  exaggerated 
account  of  it.  Not  an  accident  happens  but  he  muft  pre- 
fcribe  the  remedy;  he  has  but  a moment  to  deliberate  and 
ad,  and  he  muft  be  equally  fearful  to  abufe  the  power  in- 
truded to  him,  and  not  to  ufe  it  opportunely.  Popular 
rumours,  flighty  con verfat ions,  theatrical  fadions,  falfe 
alarms,  every  thing  concerns  him.  He  muft  be  anfwerable 
for  every  thing  ; be  muft  trace  the  robber,  and  the  aflaffin, 


for  the  magiftrate  appears  Uameable,  if  he  has  not  found 
means  to  deliver  him  up  quickly  to  juftice.  The  time  that 
his  agents  have  employed  in  this  capture  will  be  calculated, 
and  his  honour  requires  that  the  interval  between  the  crime 
and  the  imprifonment  fhould  be  the  fhorteft  poffible.  What 
dreadful  duties ! What  a laborious  life  ! He  muft  daily 
make  up  for  the  imperfedion  and  tardinefs  of  the  civil  laws, 
but  he  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  ufe  this  rare  privilege  with 
extreme  circumfpedion.  The  chief  of  the  police  is  become 
a minifter  of  importance  ; he  has  a fecret  and  prodigious  in- 
fluence ; he  knows  fo  many  things,  that  he  can  do  much 
good,  or  create  a deal  of  mifebief,  becaufe  he  has  in  his 
hand  a multitude  of  threads,  which  he  can  entangle  or  dif- 
entangle  at  his  pleafure ; he  ftrikes  or  he  faves,  he  fpreads 
darknefs  or  light  ; his  authority  is  as  delicate  as  it  is  exten- 
flve.  He  exercifes  a defpotic  fway  over  the  mouchards,  or 
fpies,  who  are  found  difobedient,  or  who  make  falfe  reports; 
as  for  thefe  wretches,  they  are  of  a clafs  fo  vile,  that  the 
authority  to  which  they  have  fold  themfelves,  has  necefTarily 
an  abfolute  right  over  their  perfons.  This  is  not  the  cafe 
with  thofe  who  are  apprehended  in  the  name  of  the  police ; 
they  may  have  committed  trifling  faults,  but  are  frequently 
detained  without  the  fandion  of' any  law.  A few  real  ad- 
vantages compenfate  for  the  irregular  forms  to  which  every 
one  is  fubjed,  and,  as  an  excufe  for  the  arbitrary  imprifon- 
ment of  individuals,  it  is  faid  ‘there  are  an  infinite  number 
of  irregularities  which  thf  flow  and  grave  procefs  of  the 
tribunals  can  neither  take  cognizance  of,  nor  put  a flop  to, 
nor  forefee,  nor  punilh.  The  audacious  or  fubtle  delin- 
quent would  triumph  in  the  winding  labyrinth  of  our  civil 
laws.  The  laws  of  the  police,  more  dired,  watch  him,  prefs 
him,  and  furround  him  more  clofely.  The  abufe  is  conti- 
guous to  the  benefit,  I admit,  but  a great  many  private  ads 
of  violence,  bafe  and  Ibameful  crimes,  are  repreffed  by  this 
vigilant  and  adive  force,  which  ought,  neverthelefs,  to  publilh 
its  code,  and  fubmit  it  to  the  infpedion  of  enlightened  citi- 
zens.’ Could  the  minifter  of  police  communicate  to  the 
philofopher  all  he  knows,  all  he  learns,  all  he  fees,  and  like- 
wife  impart  to  him  certain  fecret  things,  of  which  he  alone 
is  well  informed,  there  could  be  nothing  fo  curious,  and  fo 
inftrudive,  under  the  pen  of  the  philofopher.  But  this 
magiftrate  is  like  the  great  penitentiary  ; he  hears  every 
thing,  relates  nothing,  and  is  not  aftonifhed  at  certain  de- 
linquencies in  the  fame  degree  as  another  man.  He  is  in  a 
perpetual  ftate  of  miftruft  ; and  in  the  main  he  ought  to 
poffefs  fuch  a charader  ; for  he  ought  to  think  nothing  im- 
poffible,  after  the  extraordinary  leffons  which  he  receives 
from  men  and  things.  The  fpies  of  the  police  are  a regi- 
ment of  mquifitive  fellows,  with  this  difference,  that  each 
individual  belonging  to  it  has  a diftind  drefs,  which  he 
changes  frequently  every  day,  and  nothing  fo  quick,  or  fo 
aftomftiing  as  thefe  forts  of  metamorphofes.  The  fame  fpy 
who  figures  as  a private  gentleman  in  the  morning,  in  the 
evening  reprefents  a prieft ; at  one  time  he  is  a peaceable 
limb  of  the  law  ; at  another  a fwaggering  bully.  The  next 
day,  with  a gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  he  will  affume  the 
deportment  of  a married  man  buried  in  calculations : the 
molt  Angular  difguifes  are  familiar  to  him.  In  the  courfe 
of  twenty-four  hours  he  is  an  officer  of  diftindion,  and  a 
journeyman  hair-dreffer;  a fhorn  apoftle  and  a fcullion.  He 
vifits  the  drefs-ball,  and  the  lowed  fink  of  vice.  At  one 
time  with  a diamond  ring  on  his  finger,  at  another  with  the 
molt  filthy  wig  on  his  head ; be  almoft  changes  his  countenance 
as  he  does  his  apparel ; he  is  all  eyes,  all  ears,  all  legs  ; for 
he  trots  over  the  pavement  of  every  quarter  of  the  town. 
Sometimes,  in  the  corner  of  a coffee-room,  you  would  take 
him  for  a dull,  ftupid,  tirefome  fellow,  fnoring  till  fupper 
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is  ready  ; lie  has,  however,  feen  and  heard  all  that  has  pafled. 
At  another  time  he  is  an  orator,  and  the  firft  to  make  a bold 
fpeech  ; he  courts  you  to  open  your  mind  ; he  interprets 
even  your  filence ; and  whether  you  fpeak  to  him  or  not,  he 
knows  what  you  think  on  any  particular  proceeding.  Such 
was  the  univerfal  inftrument  employed  in  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XVI.  for  diving  into  fecrets ; and  fuch  unqueltion- 
ably  is  the  fyftem  now  carried  on  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
There  may  be  variations  in  the  manner,  as  there  mult  be  dif- 
ferent charafters  to  perform  their  parts,  but  the  police  is,  at 
lead,  as  drift  as  it  ever  was  in  the  reigns  of  the  moft  arbi- 
trary monarchs,  and  the  means  purfued  for  the  purpofe  as 
hoftile  to  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  fubjeft.” 

Paris,  Department  of,  one  of  the  new  divifions  of  France, 
including  the  city  of  Paris  and  its  immediate  environs. 

Paris,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Bartenland  ; 
eight  miles  N.N.E.  of  Raftenburg. 

Paris,  a thriving  poll-town  of  America,  in  the  Hate  of 
New  York,  and  county  of  Oneida,  incorporated  in  1792, 
and  containing,  in  1 800,  47  2 1 inhabitants.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  its  vicinity,  and  the  land  is  excellent.  It  ha6  an  academy 
and  a parifh  church,  and  its  proereflive  improvements  are 
rapid.— Alfo,  the  county  town  of  Bourbon  county,  in  Ken- 
tucky ; 18  miles  N.E.  of  Lexington.  It  has  a court -lioufe 
and  gaol,  a Prelbvterian  church,  and  feveral  mills  in  its 
vicinity.  Its  houfes  are  principally  conftrufted  of  brick  and 
done.  The  town  is  pleafant  and  thriving,  and  contains  377 
inhabitants.— Alfo,  a town  of  London  county,  Virginia  ; 
59  miles  from  Wafhington.—  Alfo,  a town  in  Cumberland 
county,  and  date  of  Maine ; containing  844  inhabitants. — 
Alfo,  an  ifland  on  the  coad  of  South  Carolina. 

Paris,  in  Botany , a name  of  very  obfeure  etymology. 
Profedor  Martyn  leaves  it  unexplained,  as  Toumefort  and 
Linnseus  had  done  before  him,  all  of  them  either  overlook- 
ing, or  being  diffatisfied  with,  the  explanation  of  Ambro- 
finus,  who,  in  his  Phytologia  506,  derives  it  “a  paritate 
fo/iorum,"  from  the  uniformity  or  equality  of  the  four  leaves, 
which  make,  as  it  were,  two  pair,  equally  fituated.  Linn. 
Gen.  198.  Schreb.  266.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  471.  Mart. 
Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  431.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  2.  v,  2.  425.  Juff.  42.  Lamarck  Illudr.  t.  319.  Gaertn. 
t.  83.  Clafs  and  order,  Oflandria  Tetragynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Sarmentacea,  Linn.  Afparagi,  Jud. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  permanent,  of  four 
lanceolate,  acute,  fpreading  leaves,  the  length  of  the  corolla. 
Cor.  Petals  four,  1'preading,  awl-fliaped,  equal,  permanent, 
iimilar  to  the  calyx  but  narrower,  and  alternate  with  it. 
Siam.  Filaments  eight,  awl-fhaped,  diort  below  the  anthers, 
which  are  long,  united  to  the  middle  part  of  the  filaments. 
Pijl-  Germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  with  four  blunt  angles ; 
dyles  four,  fpreading,  diorter  than  the  damens;  digmas 
downy.  Peric.  Berry  nearly  globofe,  with  four  blunt 
angles,  fomewhat  depreded,  of  four  cells.  Seeds  feveral, 
globofe,  inferred  in  two  rows,  upon  a central  receptacle. 

Ed.  Ch.  Calyx  of  four  leaves.  Petals  four,  narrower 
than  the  calyx.  Berry  fuperior,  of  four  cells.  Anthers 
united  to  the  middle  of  the  filaments. 

1.  P.  quadrifoRa.  Common  Herb  Paris.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
526.  Engl  Bot.  t.  7.  FI.  Dan.  t.  139.  Redout.  Liliac. 
t.  226.  Bulliard  t.  1 19.  (Herba  Paris;  Ger.  em.  405. 
Camer.  Epit.  835  Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  439.)— Leaves 
ovate,  about  four. — This  Angular  plant,  found  in  fhady 
woods,  chiefly  in  the  northern  or  cooler  countries  of  Europe, 
but  not  very  commonly  in  any,  has  always  attracted  the 
notice  of  botanifls,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  habit.  It 
flowers  in  May,  and  the  berry  is  ripe  in  July.  The  root  is 
perennial,  creeping.  Stem  folitary,  ereft,  a foot  high,  per- 


feftly  finapie,  round,  fmooth,  naked,  except  at  the  very 
fummit,  where  it  bears  a whorl  of  four  fpreading,  nearly 
equal,  ovate,  broad,  acute,  entire,  three-ribbed,  veiny, 
fmooth  leaves,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  of  a dull  green  hue,  and 
pliant  texture,  each  of  them  about  three  inches  long,  m- 
creafing  in  fize  as  the  fruit  ripens,  after  which  the  whole 
plant  foon  turns  of  a pale  yellow  and  withers.  Flower  foli- 
tary, terminal,  central,  on  an  upright  angular  dalk,  about 
half  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Calyx-leaves  ribbed,  of  a lighter 
green  than  the  foliage,  each  an  inch  long.  Petals  of  the 
fame  colour  and  length,  but  much  narrower.  Stamens  half 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  afeending,  green,  with  yellow 
anthers.  Styles  pale,  downy.  Berry  purple.  The  leaves 
occafionally  vary  in  number  to  three  or  five,  Haller  mentions 
fix.  Linnaeus  fays  the  roots  are  emetic,  but  only  half  as 
powerful  as  Ipecacuanha. 

2.  P . polyphylla.  Many-leaved  Herb  Paris. — Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, eight  or  ten.  Difcovered  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan, 
growing  in  woods  near  rivulets,  in  Upper  Nepaul,  where  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Dai  Swa.  The  root  is  creeping, 
but  much  thicker  and  more  tuberous  than  the  former.  Stem 
a foot  or  more  in  height,  brownilh,  thrice  the  thicknefs  of 
the  firil  fpccies,  crowned  like  that  with  a whorl  of  leaves,  in 
a fimilar  fpreading  pofition,  but  about  twice  as  numerous, 
and  much  narrower,  being  elliptic-lanceolate,  taper-pointed, 
triple-ribbed;  each  fupported  on  a Ihort  purphlh  ilalk. 
Flower-Jlalk  much  fhorter  than  the  former,  but  the  flower  is 
larger,  of  the  fame  green  colour.  Its  calyx-leaves  and  petals 
are  ufually  five,  with  ten  Jlamens,  but  fometimes  only  four, 
with  eight  ftamens,  or  even  three  with  fix.  The  Jlyles,  as 
well  as  the  cells  of  the  germen,  always  agree  in  number  with 
the  petals,  but  the  former  are  combined  by  a thick  columnar 
bafe,  which  charafter,  added  to  his  not  having  feen  the  ripe 
fruit,  caufed  Dr,  Buchanan  to  doubt  of  the  genus.  The 
habit,  and  reft  of  the  charafters,  however,  leave  no  fcruple 
in  our  mind ; but  it  is  very  poflible  that  what  Linnseus,  in 
the  European  fpecies,  calls  flyles,  may  be  almoft  wholly 
Jligmas , for  they  are  downy  all  along  their  upper  fide,  and 
the  Nepaul  plant  will  then  be  found  to  differ  merely  in 
having  the  flyle  more  elongated. 

Paris,  Herb,  of  Canada.  See  Trillium. 

PARISCATTY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Oude;  2j  miles  E.  of  Goorachpour. 

PARISH,  the  precinft,  or  territory,  of  a parochial 
church ; or  the  circuit  of  ground  within  which  the  people 
belonging  to  any  church,  or  under  the  care  of  one  parfoa 
or  vicar,  do  inhabit. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  parochia,  of  the  Greek 
-rexfoiK ix,  habitation  ; compounded  of  wafts,  near,  and  cuo*, 
houfe.  Accordingly,  Du-Cange  obferves,  that  the  name 
■=rxJoix»a  was  anciently  given  to  the  whole  territory  of  a 
bilhop,  and  derives  it  from  neighbourhood ; becaufe  the 
primitive  Chriftians,  not  daring  to  affemble  openly  in  cities, 
were  forced  to  meet  fecretly  in  neighbouring  houfes. 

In  the  ancient  church,  there  was  one  large  edifice  in  each 
city,  for  the  people  to  meet  in  ; and  this  they  called  parochia, 
parifh.  But  the  fignification  of  the  word  was  afterwards 
enlarged,  and  by  parifh  was  meant  a diocefe,  or  the  extent 
of  the  jurifdiftion  of  a bifhop,  confiding  of  feveral  churches; 
unlefs  we  will  fuppofe,  as  fome  do,  that  thofe  bifhops  were 
only  paftors  of  fingle  churches. 

Du  Pin  obferves,  that  country  parifhes  had  not  their  ori- 
gin before  the  fourth  century ; but  that  thofe  of  cities 
are  more  ancient.  The  city  of  Alexandria  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  that  was  divided  into  parifhes.  Baronius  fays, 
that  in  the  time  of  pope  Cornelius  there  were  forty-fix 
parifhes  in  Rome. 
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How  ancient  the  divifion  of  parilhes  is  it  is  not  eafy  to 
afcertain  ; for  in  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity  in  this  ifland 
parilhes  were  unknown,  or  at  lead  fignified  the  fame  that 
a diocefe  does  now.  There  was  then  no  appropriation  of 
ecclefiaftical  dues  to  any  particular  church ; but  every  man 
was  at  liberty  to  contribute  his  tithes  to  whatever  pried;  or 
church  he  pleafed,  provided  only  that  he  did  it  to  fome  ; or 
if  he  made  no  fpecial  appropriation  thereof,  they  were  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  bilhop,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  diftribute 
them  among  the  clergy,  and  for  other  pious  purpofes,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  difcretion.  (Seld.  of  Tithes,  9.  4. 
1 Inft.  646.  Hob.  296.)  Camden  fays  England  was  divided 
into  parilhes  by  archbifhop  Honorius,  about  the  year  630  or 
636.  Sir  Henry  Hobart  maintains  that  parilhes  were  lirft 
ereCted  by  the  council  of  Lateran,  held  A.  D.  1179.  But 
Mr.  Selden  has  Ihewn,  that  the  clergy  lived  in  common  with- 
out any  diviiion  of  parilhes,  long  after  the  time  mentioned 
by  Camden  ; and  it  appears  from  the  Saxon  laws,  that 
parilhes  were  in  being  long  before  the  council  of  Lateran, 
in  1179.  The  diftinCtion  of  parilhes  occurs  in  the  laws  of 
king  Edgar,  about  the  year  970.  It  feems  pretty  clear 
and  certain,  fays  judge  Blackftone,  (Com.  vol.  i.  113.)  that 
the  boundaries  of  parilhes  were  originally  afcertained  by 
thofe  of  a manor  or  manors ; becaufe  it  very  feldom  hap- 
pens, that  a manor  extends  itfelf  over  more  parilhes  than 
one,  though  there  are  often  many  manors  in  one  parilh. 
The  lords,  he  adds,  as  Chriftianity  fpread  itfelf,  began  to 
build  churches  upon  their  own  demefnes  or  waftes,  to  ac- 
commodate their  tenants  in  one  or  two  adjoining  lordlhips  ; 
and  in  order  to  have  divine  fervice  regularly  performed 
therein,  obliged  all  their  tenants  to  appropriate  their  tithes 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  one  officiating  minifter,  inftead  of 
leaving  them  at  liberty  to  diftribute  them  among  the  clergy 
of  the  diocefe  in  general ; and  this  traCt  of  land,  the  tithes 
of  which  were  fo  appropriated,  formed  a diftinCt  parilh ; 
and  this  will  account  for  the  frequent  intermixture  of 
parilhes  one  with  another.  For  if  a lord  had  a parcel  of 
land  detached  from  the  main  of  his  eftate,  but  not  fufficient 
to  form  a parilh  of  itfelf,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  endow 
his  newly-ereCted  church  with  the  tithes  of  fuch  lands. 

Extra-parochial  waftes  and  marlh  lands,  when  improved 
and  drained,  are  by  17  Geo.  II.  cap.  37.  to  be  alfelTed  to 
all  parochial  lates  in  the  parilh  next  adjoining.  For  fettling 
the  bounds  of  parilhes,  fee  Perambulation. 

Camden  reckons  9284  parilhes  in  England.  In  a book 
made  out  by  cardinal  Wolfey  in  1520  are  reckoned  9407 
parilh  churches.  And  Chamberlayne  makes  at  prefent, 
9913,  and  the  number  of  parilhes  is  now  reckoned  to  be  about 
10,000.  See  Church  of  England. 

Parish -Priefl,  the  parfon  or  minifter  who  holds  a parilh 
as  a benefice. 

If  the  predial  tithes  be  appropriated,  the  parfon  is  called 
red  or.  If  they  be  impropriated,  he  is  called  vicar. 

Parish -Clerk.  In  every  parilh  the  parfon,  vicar,  &c. 
hath  a parilh-clerk  under  him,  who  is  the  loweft  officer  of 
the  church.  Thefe  were  formerly  clerks  in  orders,  and 
their  bufinefs  at  firft  was  to  officiate  at  the  altar ; for  which 
they  had  a competent  maintenance  by  offerings ; but  now 
they  are  laymen,  and  have  certain  fees  with  the  parfon  on 
chnftenings,  marriages,  burials,  &c.  befides  wages  for  their 
maintenance. 

The  law  looks  upon  them  as  officers  for  life : and  they 
are  chofcn  by  the  minifter  of  the  parilh,  unlefs  there  is  a 
cuftom  for  the  parilhioners  or  churchwardens  to  chufe  them ; 
in  which  cafe  the  canon  cannot  abrogate  fuch  cuftom  ; and 
when  chofen  it  is  to  be  fignified,  and  they  are  to  be  fworn 
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into  their  office  by  the  archdeacon,  for  which  the  court  of 
king’s  bench  will  grant  a mandamus. 

Parilh  clerks,  after  having  been  duly  chofen  and  appointed, 
are  ufually  licenfed  by  the  ordinary,  and  when  they  are 
licenfed,  they  are  fworn  to  obey  the  minifter.  The  parilh- 
clerk  ought  to  be  deprived  by  him  that  placed  him  in 
his  office ; and  if  he  is  unjuftly  deprived,  a mandamus  will 
lie  to  the  church-wardens  to  reftore  him  : for  the  law  looks 
upon  him  as  an  officer  for  life,  and  one  that  hath  a freehold 
in  his  place,  and  not  as  a fervant : and  therefore  will  not 
fuffer  the  ecclefiaftical  court  to  deprive  him,  but  only  to 
correCt  him,  for  any  mildemeanor,  by  ecclefiaftical  cenfures, 
3 Roll’s  Abr.  234.  Gibf.  214.  God.  192. 

Parish- Clerkt,  Company  of.  See  Company. 

PARISI,  in  Ancient  Geography , inhabitants  of  Britain, 
feated  to  the  north  of  the  Coritani,  and  occupying  that  diF- 
triCt  which  is  called  Holdernefs,  or  as  Mr.  Camden  imagines, 
the  whole  eaft  riding  of  Yorldhire.  The  Parifi  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  two  Britilh  words 
“ Paur  Ifa,”  which  fignify  low  pafture,  and  which  are 
deferiptive  of  the  fituation  and  ufe  of  their  country.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  our  Parifi  never  attained 
to  any  great  degree  of  power  or  confequence,  but  were 
always  fubjeCt  to  the  authority,  and  followed  the  fate  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbours,  the  Brigantes.  Their 
only  town  was  “ Pituaria,”  probably  Patrington  in  Hol- 
dernefs. 


PARISIAN  Island,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  lake 
Superior,  near  the  S.E.  coaft.  N.  lat.  46°  30'.  W.  long. 
85°. 

PARISIS,  a French  money  of  account,  formerly  a real 
coin  {truck  at  Paris,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Tournois, 
{truck  at  Tours. 

The  Parifis  exceeded  the  Tournois  by  one-fourth ; fo  that 
the  livre,  or  pound  Parifis,  was  twenty-five  fels ; and  the 
livre  Tournois  twenty.  The  fols  and  deniers  Parifis,  &c. 
were  in  proportion.  See  Coin. 

PARISOT,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aveiron  ; 10  miles  S.W.  of  Ville- 
franche. 


PARISTHMIOTOMUS,  from  crafpio-Sjuia,  the  tcnfilf , 
and  T9 mu,  to  cut,  in  Surgery,  an  inftrument  anciently  em- 
ployed for  fcarifying  the  tonfils. 

PA  RITA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Panama  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Santos. 

PARITEE-HOTUN,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary.  N. 
lat.  420  28'.  E.  long  1250  16'. 

PARIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Camanar,  a town 
fituated  in  the  Propontide,  between  Lampfacus  and  Priapus. 
Its  territory  was  fertile,  and  produced  excellent  wines,  and 
it  had  a good  port.  This  town  was  founded  by  the  Mile- 
fians,  the  Erythrseans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of 
Paros,  from  which  it  took  its  name.  Auguftus  eftabliftied 
a colony  in  this  place,  and,  like  many  others,  it  was  governed 
by  a fenate  or  council  compofed  of  decurions.  The  worfhip 
of  Apollo  and  Diana  was  tranfported  from  Adraftia  to 
Parium,  where  a large  and  fplendid  altar  was  ereCted,  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  Hermocreon.  Strabo.  Pliny  alfo 
mentions  a ftatue  of  Cupidon,  belonging  to  this  city,  the 
production  of  Praxiteles,  and  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
Venus  of  Cnidus.  Parium  was  ravaged  in  the  year  267  by 
the  Heruli,  a German  nation ; but  thefe  barbarians  were 
defeated  and  driven  into  their  own  country  by  the  emperor 
Gallienus,  in  confequence  of  which  a triumphal  arch  was 
ereCted ; which  arch  confifted  of  three  arcades,  upon  which 
the  emperor  appeared  in  a car  drawn  by  two  elephants, 
between  two  victories,  which  prefented  to  him  a crown 
SI  of 
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of  laurel.  When  the  government  of  proconfular  Alla  was 
divided  into  feveral  provinces,  Parium  was  comprifed  in  the 
new  province  of  the  Hellefpont,  of  which  Cyzicus  was  the 
metropolis. 

PARIVOA,  in  Botany , a name  in  Aublct,  v.  2.  756, 
for  one  of  thofe  genera  on  which  Schreber  founded  his 
Dimorfha  ; fee  that  article,  as  well  as  Panzera.  As  we 
have,  after  Willdenow’s  example,  feparated  the  latter,  the 
Parivoa  mull  remain  under  the  denomination  of  D'morpha, 
which  however,  by  this  difumon,  lofes  its  original  meaning. 

PARIYATEKA,  is  the  Sanfcrit  name  of  a fpecies  of 
ny&anthcs,  and  in  the  mythological  legends  of  the  Hin- 
doos is  a golden  tree,  yielding  in  its  fruit  whatever  the  heart 
can  defire.  It  is  fabled  to  have  arifen  from  the  ocean  when 
churned  by  the  gods  and  demons,  as  deferibed  under  the 
article  KuRMAVATARA,  and  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
demigod  Indra,  regent  of  the  firmament,  who  hence,  and 
from  fimilar  poffeflions,  is  called  the  lord  of  wealth.  (See 
Indra.)  The  name  is  commonly  pronounced farijat,  and  it  is 
often  alluded  to  in  the  holy  tales  and  fables  ot  the  Hindoos. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  Lakfhmi-vrikfha,  the  tree  of  Lakfhmi, 
or  wealth.  This  is  a treatife  on  Hindoo  mufic  in  the  Perfian 
language,  probably  a tranflation  from  the  Sanfcrit,  named 
after  this  all-yielding  tree  Pariyateka. 

PARK,  Parcus,  a large  inclofure,  privileged  for  wild 
beads  of  chafe,  either  by  the  king’s  grant,  or  by  preferip- 
tion.  Co.  Liit.  233.  2 Inft.  199.  11  Rep.  36. 

The  word  is  originally  Celtic  ; where  it  figmfies  an  inclo- 
fure, or  place  fhut  up  with  walls. 

Manwood  defines  a park  a place  of  privilege  for  beads  of 
renery,  or  hunt,  and  other  wild  beads  of  the  fored,  and  of 
chafe  ; tarn  fylveftres,  quam  eamfiejlres.  A park  differs  from 
a fored,  in  that,  as  Compton  obferves,  a fubjeft  may  hold 
a park  by  prefeription,  or  the  king’s  grant ; which  he  can- 
not with  refpeft  to  a fored. 

A park  differs  from  a chafe  alfo  ; becaufe  a park  mud  be 
inclofed  ; if  it  lie  open,  it  is  a good  caufe  of  feizing  it  into 
the  king’s  hand,  as  a free  chafe  may  be,  if  it  be  inclofed. 
Nor  can  the  owner  have  any  aftion  againd  fuch  as  hunt  in 
his  park  if  it  lie  open.  See  Chase. 

Du-Cange  refers  the  invention  of  parks  to  king  Henry  I. 
of  England,  and  the  firll  park  in  England  is  faid  to  have 
been  that  of  Wooddock  in  Oxfordfhire,  made  by  him, 
which  was  walled  round  with  done,  and  feven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference : the  royal  example  was  fird  followed  by  Henry, 
carl  of  Warwick,  to  preferve  his  deer  and  other  animals 
for  hunting ; after  which  the  pra&ice  of  park-making  be- 
came general  among  perfons  of  opulence.  But  Spelman 
diews  it  is  much  more  ancierit ; and  was  in  ufe  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Zofimus  affures  us  alfo,  that  the  ancient 
kings  of  Perfia  had  paiks. 

The  clergy  of  rank,  at  all  times,  had  the  privilege  of 
hunting  in  their  own  parks  and  inclofures ; and  therefore, 
that  they  might  not  be  prevented  from  following  this  fa- 
vourite padime,  they  took  care  to  have  fuch  receptacles  for 
game  belonging  to  their  parks.  Accordingly,  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  the  fee  of  Norwich,  only,  was  in  the 
poffefiion  of  not  lefs  than  thirteen  parks,  well  docked  with 
deer  and  other  animals  for  the  chafe. 

No  man  can  now  ereft  a park  without  a licenfe  under 
the  broad  feal ; for  the  common  law  doe3  not  encourage 
matters  of  pleafure,  which  bring  no  profit  to  the  common- 
wealth. Wood’s  Ind.  207. 

But  there  may  be  a park  in  reputation,  erefted  without 
lawfql  warrant ; and  the  owner  of  fuch  park  may  bring  his 
adlion  againd  perfons  killing  his  deer.  Ibid. 

To  a park  three  things  are  required.  1.  A grant  thereof. 


2.  Inclofures  by  pale,  wall,  or  hedge.  3.  Beads  of  a park, 
fuch  as  buck,  doe,  See.  and  where  all  the  deer  are  dedroyed, 
it  lhall  no  more  be  accounted  a park,  for  a park  confids  of 
vert,  venifon,  and  inclofure ; and  if  it  is  determined  in  any 
of  them,  it  is  a total  difparking;  and  the  king  may  by 
letters  patent  diffolve  his  park.  Cro.  Car.  59,  60. 

Parks  as  well  as  chafes  are  fubjeA  to  the  common  law, 
and  are  not  to  be  governed  by  the  fored  laws.  4 Ind.  314- 

Offenders  pulling  down  park-walls  or  pales,  fliall  be  liable 
to  the  fame  penalty  as  for  killing  deer,  &c.  by  datute.  See 
VtEER-JIealers. 

A park  ought  to  have  three  forts  of  ground  in  it; 
1.  Mountainous  and  barren.  2.  Hilly  and  yet  fertile.  And 

3.  Plains  that  are  fufficiently  fruitful.  The  mountainous 
part  fhould  be  well  covered  with  high  woods  over  at  lead  a 
third  part  of  it.  The  downs  and  hilly  part  fhould  have  one- 
third  part  coppices  and  low  woods  ; and  the  plains  fhould 
be  at  lead  one-third  part  padure  ground,  with  fome  arable 
or  corn  land.  There  fhould  be  a river  contrived  to  run 
through  fome  part  of  it,  and  a fpring  or  brook  to  go 
through  a great  part,  and  at  length  fall  into  ihe  river. 

Thefe  are  the  natural  advantages  to  be  wifhed  in  a park  ; 
but  when  they  are  wanting,  they  are  to  be  fupplied  as  far  as 
may  be  by  art,  as  by  ponds  to  preferve  rain  water,  to  fupply 
the  place  of  rivers  and  fprings,  and  proper  plantations  and 
expofures  for  the  red  ; only  the  perfon  who  is  to  make  a 
park  fhould  know  what  the  natural  advantages  are,  that  he 
may  take  in  as  many  as  he  can.  When  ponds  are  to  be 
made  to  fupply  the  place  of  natural  brooks  and  rivers,  they 
fhould  be  made  large  enough  : the  extraordinary  expence 
in  this  will  be  eafily  repaid,  by  breeding  fifh  in  them,  and 
fowl  may  alfo  be  kept  in  plenty  on  them.  The  park  fhould 
alfo  be  well  dored  with  trees  ; oaks  fhould  not  be  wanting  in 
it,  but  beech  and  chefnut  are  the  quickelt  of  growth,  and  are 
eafy  to  be  had  : thefe,  therefore,  fhould  be  planted  in  confi- 
derable  numbers.  Apple-trees  and  plum-trees  alfo  fhould  be 
planted,  as  generally  thriving  very  well,  and  affording  good 
food  to  the  deer,  &c. 

The  bed  inclofure  for  a park  is  a brick  or  done  wall ; but 
as  the  expence  of  this  is  very  great,  it  may  be  done  by 
paling;  the  pales  mud,  in  this  cafe,  be  of  found  heart  of 
oak ; and  fo  dole  planted,  that  no  animal  of  prey  can  make 
its  way  in  between  them  ; and  for  a farther  defence,  a good 
quick-fet  hedge  is  very  proper,  and  fhould  be  kept  in  good 
order.  Some  part  of  the  mountain  and  high  wood  may 
conveniently  be  made  a heronry,  and  fome  part  of 'the  middle 
may  be  a warren  for  hares  and  rabbits.  Colts  and  horfes 
may  be  bred  at  large  in  the  park,  and  in  the  fumir.er  feafon  it 
will  be  proper  to  have  cows  in  the  padure-ground  on  the 
plains. 

There  fhould  beat  lead  five  or  fix  inclofuces  in  the  park, 
that  the  deer  may  be  fhut  out  or  let  in  as  occafion  requires. 
In  the  colded  feafons,  they  fhould  always  be  kept  altogether 
in  the  high  woods,  where  they  have  good  fhelter,  and  are  to 
be  fed  contlantly  with  provender  by  the  keepers.  In  the  fum- 
mer  fuch  a number  as  are  intended  to  be  ufed  may  alfo  be 
kept  on  the  bed  ground,  that  they  may  thrive  quicker  than 
thofe  intended  only  for  ilore.  Some  artificial  holes  and  ca- 
verns fhould  alfo  be  made  for  the  deer  to  retire  into  in  the  hot 
weather,  as  well  as  in  the  cold. 

Park,  in  Gardening,  an  inclofed  piece  or  portion  of 
ground,  of  a larger  or  fmaller  extent,  which  furrounds  a 
manfion  or  refidence,  and  which  has  commonly  fome  fort  of 
fored  or  other  trees,  planted  -or  growing  on  it,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  beauty  or  ornament.  Large  parks  modly  contain 
deer  or  other  fimilar  animals,  and  the  more  they  have  of  this 
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wild  or  foreft  fcenery,  the  more  natural  and  proper  they 
appear. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  “ Treatife  on  Coun- 
try Refidences,”  that  parks  fliould  be  of  two  kinds  ; thofe 
belonging  to  fmall  houfes,  where  regard  (hould  principally  be 
had  to  the  value  of  the  pafture,  and  where  the  pafturing  ani- 
mals are  horfes,  cattle,  Iheep,  &c.  ; and  thofe  where  gran- 
deur of  charafter  is  the  main  object. 

In  the  former  fort,  the  furface  of  the  ground  Ihould  be 
unbroken,  but  clothed  and  varied,  or  charadterized  chiefly 
by  trees,  unlefs  a few  Ihrubs  of  the  lower  growths  be  admit- 
ted near  the  refidences,  or  the  walks  of  the  pleafure  or  more 
ornamental  parts.  The  apparent  extent  of  this  kind  of  parks 
depends  more  upon  the  variety  of  the  grounds,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  trees  and  ihrubs  are  planted,  than  upon  the 
number  of  acres.  A level  or  uniform  furface,  fpotted  by 
circular,  oval,  or  even  angular  clumps,  and  furrounded  by  a 
compadt  terpentine  belt,  as  at  Duddingfton,  and  fome  other 
places,  can  never,  it  is  fuppofed,  appear  extenfive ; but  a 
very  few  acres  of  varied  ground,  fprinkled  over  with  light 
groups,  thorns,  and  hollies,  appear  boundlefs.  In  fuch  a 
park,  every  ftep  prefents  a new  compofition,  arifing  from 
the  varied  herds  of  cattle  intermingling  with  the  trees,  See. 
and  always  changing  their  pofition  : and  as  there  is  no  per- 
manent mark  by  which  one  feene  can  be  diftinguiihed  from 
another,  fo  as  to  know  it  again ; a perfon  might  wander  up 
and  down  the  extent  of  a few  acres  for  feveral  days,  with- 
out being  able  to  fay  whether  he  was  not  traverfing  a park  of 
feveral  fquare  miles.  And  this  is  the  cafe  in  natural  forefts, 
as  depending  on  the  fame  principles. 

In  the  latter  kind  of  parks,  nothing,  it  is  believed,  can 
contribute  fo  highly  to  the  nccefTary  grandeur  of  effeft,  as 
the  wild,  fnrejl  ltyle,  of  breaking  the  ground,  and  planting 
trees,  ihrubs,  low  growths  of  plants,  furze,  bramble,  ferns, 
&c.  ; and  iliewing  roots,  decayed  trunks,  rocks,  or  Hones, 
when  they  may  appear  with  propriety,  and  as  it  were  for- 
tuitoufly.  The  grazing  animals  in  this  cafe  ihould  be  prin- 
cipally deer,  a few  wild  cattle,  and  horfes.  It  is  fuggefted, 
that  as  parks  are  the  prominent  features  of  all  extenfive  re- 
fidences, were  this  appearance  of  wildnefs  and  foreft  fcenery 
given  to  them,  words  could  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  that  would  be  communicated  to  them, 
and  at  tjie  fame  time  to  the  country  at  large.  The  materials 
by  which  this  is  chiefly  to  be  effe&ed  are,  as  has  been  feen, 
the  proper  arrangement  of  low Jhrubby  growths,  wild  plants, 
and  forejl  trees.  Nothing  can  however  give  an  idea  of  what 
theie  effe&s  might  be,  except  looking  at  the  fineft  ranges  of 
foreft  fcenery,  few  of  which  now  exilt  in  the  country.  In 
the  New  Foreft,  as  well  as  that  of  Needwood,  it  is  however 
fuppofed,  that  there  are  ftill  feleft  ranges  or  trafts,  which  the 
true  admirers  of  nature  will  view  with  rapture  or  enthuliaftic 
delight,  and.  by  the  imitation  of  which,  vaft  ornamental  ad- 
vantages might  be  made  to  the  already  beautiful  parks  of 
Donnington,  Blenheim,  and  Croom,  as  well  as  all  thofe 
efteemed  the  fineft  in  the  kingdom. 

Some  may  fuppofe  the  utility  of  fuch  parks  thus  to  be  in- 
jured. And  fo  it  would  in  fome  degree  ; but  it  is  afleed,  is 
not  beauty  or  grandeur  of  character  one  of  the  chief  objefts 
of  fuch  (cenes  ? if  not,  why  change  the  common  charafter  of 
the  country,  why  make  the  interefting  variety  of  corn-fields, 
farms,  cottages,  hedges,  coppices,  &c.  give  way  to  one 
dull  vapid  monotonous  furface  of  green,  as  infipidly  varied 
by  trees ; where  one  might  wander  an  age  without  feeing  any 
thing  elfe  than  their  naked  ftems  and  clump-like  heads  ? 
Nothing,  it  is  believed,  can  be  grand  or  fublime,  but  as  it 
foars  above  the  common  appearances  of  the  like  things. 
Now,  fays  the  writer,  in  a fertile  and  cultivated  country, 


what  can  be  more  truly  uncommon  with  regard  to  the 
furface,  than  making  it  affume  the  wild  irregularity  and  ex- 
ceffes  of  nature,  leaving  flocks  and  herds  to  roam  at  pleafure, 
and  defpifing  the  teeming  abundance  of  cultivation,  and  the 
grofl'er  ideas  of  mere  profit  or  ufe  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  meant  by  this  to  affirm,  that  there 
would  be  much  real  difference  in  the  annual  profit  of  a park 
fo  laid  out,  when  compared  with  one  in  the  modern  tafte. 
What  was  not  occupied  with  pafture  would  be  covered  with 
wood  ; which,  whether  as  undergrowth,  or  timber  produce, 
would  be  highly  valuable,  and  often  produces  as. much  profit 
as  either  pafture  or  aration,  and  in  many  feenes  is  highly 
fuitable  for  parks  : befides  the  abundance  of  every  kind  of 
game  which  this  would  produce,  as  well  as  the  encourage- 
ment it  would  give  to  different  claffes  of  beautiful  finging- 
birds.  It  is  added,  that  this  being  the  cafe,  and  it  being 
taken  into  view  that  deer  are  not  grazed  for  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, it  cannot  be  feen  that  there  would  be  any  real 
difadvantage  in  point  of  profit  by  adopting  the  mode  ; and 
hence  it  is  wifhed  that  it  Ihould  in  fome  degree  be  attended  to, 
even  in  parks  of  the  fmalleft  fize,  where  cattle  and  Iheep  are 
grazed.  And  it  is  farther  fuggefted,  that  in  this  age  of  re- 
finement and  univerfal  cultivation,  wildnefs  and  native  fim- 
plicity  have  charms  which  are  highly  interefting  to  all,  ex- 
cept thofe  engaged  in  the  vortex  of  falhion. 

Park  is  alfo  ufed  for  a moveable  pallifade,  fet  up  in  the 
fields  to  inclofe  fheep  in  to  feed,  and  reft  in,  during  the 
night. 

The  ftiepherds  fhift  their  park  from  time  to  time,  to  dung 
the  ground,  one  part  after  another. 

Park  is  alfo  ufed  for  a very  large  net,  difpofed  on  the 
brink  of  the  fea,  with  only  one  hole,  which  looks  towards 
the  Ihore : and  which  becomes  dry  after  the  flood  is  gone 
off ; fo  that  the  filh  once  got  in  have  no  way  left  to 
efcape. 

Park,  in  War.  Park  of  Artillery,  a poll  in  a camp, 
out  of  cannon-Ihot  of  the  enemy,  and  fortified  to  incamp 
the  train  of  artillery,  and  to  fecure  the  magazines  and  ammu- 
nition, as  well  as  the  battalions  of  artillery,  appointed  for  its 
fervice  and  defence.  See  Artillery  Park- 

The  figure  of  the  park  of  artillery  is  commonly  a paral- 
lelogram, unlefs  the  fituation  of  the  ground  renders  another 
neceffary.  The  artillery  is  generally  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  fecond  line  of  encampment,  and  fometimes  in  the  rear 
line,  or  corps  of  referve.  In  both  places  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns  are  in  a line  with  the  fronts  of  the  ferjeants’  tents 
of  the  regiments  of  artillery  and  infantry.  Some  generals 
place  the  park  about  three  hundred  paces  before  the  centre  of 
the  front  line  of  the  army  : fome  place  all  the  cannon  and 
mortars  in  the  front,  together  with  their  fpare  carriages ; 
others  are  for  dividing  the  equipage  in  brigades,  and  place 
the  firft  in  the  front  line,  the  fecond  in  the  next,  &c.  But 
the  moft  approved  method,  fays  Mr.  Muller,  Artill.  p.  281, 
is  to  divide  the  artillery  into  brigades ; and  to  place  the  guns 
of  the  firft  to  the  right  of  the  front  line,  and  their  ammunition 
behind  them  ; then  thofe  of  the  fecond  brigade  next  to  the 
firft  in  the  front,  leaving  five  paces  between  them,  and  their 
ammunition  "behind  them  ; and  all  the  reft  in  the  fame  or- 
der ; the  pontoons  forming  the  laft  line.  The  artillery  com- 
panies and  miners  are  half  encamped  to  the  right,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  left  of  the  park,  with  fome  of  the  lieute- 
nants in  the  rear.  At  about  twelve  paces  in  the  rear  of  the 
park,  are  encamped  the  civil  lift  in  one  line  ; behind  them, 
at  the  diftance  of  thirty  paces,  is  a line  of  the  remaining 
lieutenants,  and  behind  thefe  the  captains  and  commiffaries. 
Oppofite  to  the  centre,  and  thirty  paces  behind  the  captain’s 
line,  is  the  major’s  tent  ; and  behind  this,  at  twenty  paces, 
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the  colonel’s  to  the  right,  and  the  comptroller’s  to  the  left. 
Oppofite  to  the  centre,  and  fifty  paces  before  the  park,  is 
placed  the  army  guard  ; and  oppofite  to  the  right  wing,  the  ar- 
tillery guard  at  the  fame  diftance.  In  the  middle  of  the  front, 
two  light  pieces  are  advanced  at  a diftance  of  twenty  paces, 
loaded  with  powder  for  the  alarm  guns,  which  are  ready  to 
be  fired  when  required.  To  the  right  of  the  park  are  placed 
the  artificers  with  their  tools,  materials,  and  baggage,  in  a 
line  from  the  front  to  the  rear.  To  the  left  of  the  park,  the 
commiflaries  and  their  baggage  ; to  the  right  of  the  artifi- 
cers is  encamped  the  firft  battalion  of  artillery,  with  their 
baggage  and  officers  behind  them  ; and  to  the  left  of  the 
commiflaries  the  fecond  battalion  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
horfes  are  placed  behind  the  firft.  battalion,  except  thofe  of 
the  picket  in  the  rear  of  the  park. 

Every  attack,  at  a fiege,  has  its  park  of  artillery. 

Park  of  Proviftons,  is  a place  in  the  camp,  on  the  rear  of 
every  regiment,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  futtlers,  who  fol- 
low the  army  with  all  forts  of  provifions,  and  fell  them  to 
the  foldiers. 

Park  Bote,  in  our  old  Writers,  fignifies  to  be  quit  of  in- 
cloling  a park  or  any  part  thereof.  4 Inft.  308. 

PARK  ANY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hungary,  at 
the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Gran  and  Danube;  2 miles  N.  of 
Gran. 

PARKEL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda;  32 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Hydrabad. 

PARKER,  Matthew,  in  Biography , archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1504.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  his  father  when  he  was  only  twelve  years 
of  age  ; but  his  mother  took  care  to  place  him  under  good 
mailers,  by  whom  he  was  well  grounded  in  grammar-learning. 
In  the  year  1520  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  and  was  entered 
of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  of  which  houfe  he  was  chofen 
a bible-clerk,  or  fcholar,  in  the  following  year.  Here  he 
applied  with  great  afiiduity  to  his  ftudies,  and  in  1523  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  In  1527  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  afterwards  pried  ; and  in  the  fame  year  he  com- 
menced M.  A.,  and  v/as  chofcn  fellow  of  his  college.  When 
he  was  about  29  years  of  age,  he  preached  his  firft  fermon 
before  the  univerfity  ; and  almoft  immediately  became  a 
opular  preacher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  He 
ad  by  this  time  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
and  (hewed  fo  much  2eal  for  them,  that  archbifhop  Cranmer 
granted  him  a licence  to  preach  throughout  his  province. 
About  this  time  he  was  fent  for  to  court,  and  was  made 
chaplain  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  who  appointed  him,  a fhort 
time  before  her  death,  to  the  particular  charge  of  her  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth.  About  the  year  1534  he  was  prefented  by 
the  queen  to  the  deanery  of  the  college  of  Stoke,  near  Clare, 
in  Suffolk,  a preferment  of  fmall  value  in  a pecuniary  view, 
but  affording  him  a pleafing  place  of  retirement,  when  he 
chofe  to  withdraw  from  the  court,  from  which  it  was  about 
20  miles  diftance.  Here  he  laboured  to  reform  the  Popifh 
fuperftitions,  and  founded  a grammar-fchool,  for  the  in- 
IlruAion  of  youth  in  found  learning,  and  in  the  principles  of 
the  Chriftian  religion.  In  1537,  after  the  death  of  queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  he  was  appointed  one  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  own 
chaplains  ; and  in  the  following  year  he  was  created  doftor 
of  divinity.  In  1541  he  was  inftalled  prebendary  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Ely  ; and  in  1542  he  was  prefented  by 
the  chap'er  of  Stoke  to  the  reitory  of  Alhen,  in  Effex. 
He  obtained  other  preferments  in  the  church  ; and  in  1544, 
on  account  of  his  high  cha'ailer  and  great  learning,  he  was 
chofen  mailer  of  Corpus  Chntli  college,  to  which  he  after- 
wards became  a liberal  benefactor,  and  compiled  for  it  a 
sew  body  of  ftatutee.  In  1545  he  was  elected  vice-chan- 


cellor of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ; and  in  the  fame  year 
he  was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  redory  of  Landbeach, 
in  Cambridgefhire.  After  the  acceflion  of  king  Edward  VI. 
he  married ; and  in  1 549,  being  accidentally  in  Norfolk, 
during  the  time  of  Kett’s  rebellion.  Dr.  Parker  had  the  re- 
folution  to  go  to  the  rebels’  camp,  where  he  preached  to 
them  under  the  oak  of  Reformation,  exhorting  them  molt 
earneftly  to  temperance,  moderation,  and  fubmiflion  to  the 
king.  In  fo  doing,  he  run  great  rifk  of  his  life ; but  he 
fortunately  efcaped  out  of  their  hands.  In  1551  Dr. 
Parker  was  included  in  a commiflion  for  correcting  and 
punilhing  the  Anabaptifts ; and  about  this  time  he  preached 
a funeral  fermon  for  Martin  Bucer,  regius  profeffor  of  di- 
vinity, with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy. 
In  1532  Dr.  Parker  was  prefented  by  Edward  VI.  to  a pre- 
bendary in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln,  and  alfo  to  the 
deanery  of  the  fame  church.  He  had  been  nominated,  pre- 
vioufly  to  this,  a chaplain  to  his  majefty.  Thus  he  lived 
in  great  reputation  and  affluence,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  happy  in  the  acquaint- 
ance and  efteem  of  all  the  principal  men  of  his  time. 

After  the  acceflion  of  queen  Mary,  Dr.  Parker  was  de- 
prived of  all  his  preferments,  and  gladly  withdrew  into 
privacy.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  find  out  his  retreat, 
but  he  eluded  the  machinations  of  his  enemies ; and  on  the 
death  of  the  cruel  and  bigotted  fovereign,  he  was  by  her 
fucceffor  preferred  to  the  archbilhopric  of  Canterbury,  and 
was  duly  and  regularly  confecrated  at  Bow  church  ; though 
the  Papills,  fome  years  afterwards,  propagated  a report, 
that  Parker  had  been  confecrated  at  a tavern  in  Cheapfide, 
which  was  proved  mod  fatisfa&orily  to  be  a calumny.  Being 
thus  conftituted  primate  and  metropolitan  of  the  church  of 
England,  Dr.  Parker  endeavoured  to  fill  the  vacant  fees  with 
men  of  learning  and  diftinguilhed  piety,  who  were  zealous 
for  promoting  the  Reformation  ; and  very  foon  after  his  own 
confecration,  he  confecrated,  at  Lambeth,  Grindall,  bilhop 
of  London,  Cox,  bilhop  of  Ely,  Sandys,  bilhop  of  Wor- 
cefter.  Jewel,  bilhop  of  Salilbury,  and  feveral  others.  He 
alfo  extended  his  influence  and  his  anxious  concern  for 
the  Proteftant  intereft  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  fend- 
ing over  proper  inftriuftions  to  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin, 
for  completing  the  work  of  reformation  in  the  church  of 
Ireland. 

About  this  time  archbifhop  Parker  received  a letter  from 
Calvin,  exhorting  him  to  prevail  with  the  queen  to  fummon 
a general  affembly  of  all  the  Proteftant  clergy,  wherefoever 
difperfed,  for  the  purpofe  of  agreeing  upon  one  common 
form  of  worlhip  and  of  church  government  to  be  eftablilhed, 
not  only  within  her  dominions,  but  alfo  among  the  reformed 
and  evangelical  churches  abroad.  This  letter  was  taken  into 
confideration  by  the  queen's  council,  who  requefted  his 
grace  to  return  thanks  to  Calvin  for  his  propofals,  but,  at 
the  fame  time  to  fignify  to  him,  that  the  church  of  England 
would  dill  retain  her  epifcopacy.  It  is  not  in  our  power, 
in  this  article,  to  notice  all  the  attempts  made  by  Elizabeth, 
in  which  the  archbifhop  feems  to  have  concurred,  to  intro- 
duce a uniformity  of  faith.  In  confequence  of  thofe  pro- 
ceedings againft  the  Puritans,  many  churches  in  London, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  were  fhut  up  for  want  of 
preachers.  The  fufferers  under  thefe  perfecutions,  having 
been  refufed  a hearing  by  the  archbifhop,  and  the  other  con;- 
miffioners  appointed  by  the  queen,  appealed  to  the  public, 
and  circulated  various  books  and  pamphlets  in  defeuce  of 
their  nonconformity.  To  fome  of  thefe,  anfwers  were 
written,  on  the  part  cf  the.  bifhops,  either  by  themfeWes, 
or  their  chaplains ; which  were  followed  by  replies  from 
Puritans,  whofe  trails  were  eagerly  fought  after.  In  con- 
fequence 
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fequence  of  this,  a decree  was  obtained  from  the  flar- 
chamber,  prohibiting  all  books  and  pamphlets,  in  which 
any  thing  ihould  be  advanced  againft  the  queen’s  injunctions, 
and  empowering  the  wardens  of  the  ftationers’  company  to 
fearch  all  fufpected  places  for  fuch  books,  and  to  bring  the 
offenders  before  the  ecclefiaftical  commiffioners.  This  fcan- 
dalous  ftretch  of  tyranny  took  place  in  the  month  of  June, 
1566.  In  the  following  year  the  archbifhop  founded  three 
grammar-fcholarfhips  in  Bennet-college ; and  two  years 
afterwards,  feven  other  fcholarfhips,  and  two  fellowfhips,  in 
the  fame  houfe.  In  1568,  a new  folio  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  bible  was  publifhed,  chiefly  under  the  infpeftion  of  arch- 
bifhop Parker,  with  a preface  written  by  him.  It  was 
commonly  denominated  the  bifhops’  bible,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  revifed  and  correfted  principally  by  the  bifhops, 
from  the  tranflation  publifhed  by  Cranmer;  and  it  was  made 
life  of  in  the  churches,  till  the  laft  tranflation  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  One  of  the  laft  afts  in  which  the 
archbifhop  was  employed  was  a metropolitan  vifitation  of 
the  diocefe  of  Winchefter,  and  in  particular  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  in  1575,  in  which  he  exercifed  fuch  feverities  as 
expofed  him  to  univerfal  odium,  and  even  induced  the  court 
to  interfere  and  reverie  his  proceedings.  He  died  in  the 
month  of  May,  IJ75,  when  he  was  in  the  71ft  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried,  with  great  magnificence  and  folemnity, 
in  his  own  private  chapel  at  Lambeth,  under  a tomb  erefted 
by  himfelf,  which  remained  there  till  1 648,  when  the  tomb 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  afhes  of  the  prelate  expofed  to 
much  infult.  Some  time  after  the  reftoration,  they  were 
decently  re-interred  in  the  place  where  the  monument  for- 
merly flood,  and  another  was  now  erefted  to  his  memory. 
Archbifhop  Parker  has  the  honour  to  rank  among  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  expofing  the  fuperftitions  of  Popery,  and  in 
placing  the  Proteftant  religion  on  a permanent  footing  in 
England : he,  however,  fullied  his  reputation,  by  intro- 
ducing into  Proteftantifm  much  of  the  ecclefiaftical  pride  and 
perfecuting  fpirit  of  the  church  from  which  he  feparated. 
He  wa9  naturally  of  a warm  temper,  but,  till  his  head  was 
turned  by  his  exaltation,  he  exhibited  no  inftances  of  haughti- 
nefs  or  ill  nature.  He  was  to  the  laft  hofpitable  and  cha- 
ritable, and  did  many  kind  and  benevolent  things  for  private 
people,  as  well  as  for  the  public  benefit.  The  regulation 
of  his  family  was  extremely  laudable : he  afligned  all  his 
domeftics  fome  particular  employment,  and  fuffered  none  to 
be  idle.  Thofe  who  were  not  occupied  in  learned  purfuits, 
about  the  management  of  his  revenues,  or  the  affairs  of  his 
houfhold,  were  varioufly  employed  ; fome  in  binding  books, 
others  in  engraving,  painting,  tranferibing  manuferipts  in 
fine  hand-writing,  drawing,  or  illuminating. 

The  archbifhop  was  much  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  Britifh 
and  Saxon  antiquities,  and  he  fpared  neitlier  labour  nor  ex- 
pence in  collecting  and  preferving  whatever  manuferipts  of 
this  kind  could  be  met  with,  of  which  a fatal  havock  and 
deftruftion  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  diffolution  of 
the  monaftenes.  In  1563  he  was  the  inftrument  of  pre- 
ferving  two  volumes  of  collections  in  folio,  made  by  arch- 
bifhop Cranmer.  Whatever  he  was  able  to  colled,  he  de- 
poftted  in  a library  that  he  built  for  Corpus  Chrifti  college, 
in  Cambridge.  He  publifhed  editions  of  four  of  our  ancient 
Englifh  hiftorians,  vi%.  Matthew  of  Weftminftcr,  Matthew 
Paris,  Thomas  Wallingham,  and  Affer’s  Life  of  King 
Alfred.  He  alfo  publilned  “ A Teftimony  of  Antiquity, 
fhewing  the  ancient  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  touch- 
ing the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord, 
here  publicly  preached,  and  alfo  received,  in  the  Saxons’ 
Time,  about  feven  hundred  Years  ago,  being  a Sermon  tranf- 
lated  out  of  Latin  into  Saxon  by  jElfric,  Abbot  of  St. 
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Albans,  about  the  year  996,  and  appointed  to  be  delivered 
to  the  People  at  Eafter,  before  they  fhould  receive  the 
Communion.”  Another  confiderable  work  of  the  arch- 
bifhop contains  the  lives  of  his  predeceffors  in  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  and  is  entitled  “ De  Antiquitate  Britannicae 
Ecclefiae,  et  Privilegiis  Ecclefias  Cantuarenfis,  cum  Archi- 
epifeopis  ejufdem  LXX,  1572.”  The  materials  for  this 
performance  were  collefted  from  ancient  hiftorians,  by  John 
Jofeline,  fecretary  or  chaplain  to  the  prelate,  who  was  him- 
felf the  digefter  and  compiler  of  it.  The  bell  edition  of  this 
work  is  that  of  1729,  illuftrated  with  fine  engravings.  Biog, 
Brit.  Neal’s  Hill,  of  Puritans. 

Parker,  Samuel,  an  Englifh  bifhop,  fon  of  John 
Parker,  a ferjeant  at  law  under  the  protectorate  of  Oliver, 
and  alfo  after  the  reftoration,  was  born  at  Northampton  in 
1640.  He  was  educated  in  grammar-learning  among  the 
Puritans,  at  his  native  place ; after  which  he  was  fent,  in 
1656,  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  of 
Wadham  college.  Here  he  is  faid  to  have  led  a very  ft  rift 
and  religious  life.  In  1659  or  1660  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.  Although  now  a zealous  Puritan,  he  be- 
came, at  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.,  violently  attached 
to  the  court,  obtained  preferment,  and  was,  in  1667,  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Dr.  Sheldon,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 
In  1670  he  was  nominated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Can- 
terbury, and  obtained  feveral  other  benefices.  In  the  reign 
of  James  II.  he  was  made,  for  his  fervility  to  the  king’s 
arbitrary  meafures,  bifhop  of  Oxford  and  privy  counfellor. 
He  was  alfo  conftituted,  by  mandamus,  prefident  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  in  violation  of  the  privileges  of  that  fociety. 
He  was  author  of  a number  of  works ; and  he  left  behind 
him,  in  manufeript,  “ A Hiftory  of  his  own  Times,”  in 
Latin,  which  was  publifhed  in  1726,  under  the  title  of 
“ Reverendi  admodum  in  Chrifto  Patris  Samuelis  Parkeri, 
See.  de  Rebus  fui  Temporis  Commentariorum  Libri  qua- 
tuor,”  of  which  two  Englifh  vertions  afterwards  appeared. 
He  died  in  March,  1687-8,  at  the  age  of  48,  unlamented 
and  defpifed  by  good  men.  Bifhop  Burnet  fays,  “ he  was 
a man  of  no  judgment,  and  of  as  little  virtue  ; and  as  to  re- 
ligion, rather  impious.  He  was  covetous  and  ambitious; 
and  feemed  to  have  no  other  fenfe  of  religion  but  as  a po- 
litical intereft,  and  a fubjeft  of  party-and  faftion.”  Biog. 
Brit.  Burnet’s  Hill. 

Parker’s  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Jamaica,  fouth  of  Palmetto  point. 

Parker’s  Creek , a river  of  Maryland,  which  runs  into 
the  Chefapeak,  N.  lat.  38°  32'.  W.  long.  76°  39'. 

Parker’s  IJland , an  ifland  in  the  Chefapeak,  near  the 
coaft  of  Maryland  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Annapolis.  N.  lat.  38° 
53  . W.  long.  76  41'. — Alfo,  an  ifland  called  Rujkohegan , 
in  Lincoln  county,  and  Hate  of  Maine,  formed  by 
the  waters  of  Kennebeck  river  weft,  by  the  fea  fouth,  by 
Jeremyfquan  bay  eaft,  and  by  a fmall  ftrait  which  divides 
it  from  Aroufeag  ifland  north  ; fo  called  from  John  Parker, 
who  purchafed  it  from  the  natives  in  i6jo:  part  of  it  Hill 
remains  to  his  poflerity.  It  is  in  the  townfhip  of  George- 
town. 

Parker  River,  a river  which  takes  its  rife  in  Boxford, 
in  the  Maffachufetts,  and  purfuing  a variable  courfe,  at 
length  wanders  through  the  marfhes,  and  enters  Plum  ifland 
found  by  a mouth  about  a quarter  of  a mile  wide.  It  is 
richly  ftored  with  fifh,  and  is  navigable  for  coafting  veffela 
to  the  head  of  the  tide,  but  obftrufted  by  two  bridges. 

PAR  KG  ATE,  or  the  New  Quay,  a fea-port  and  ham- 
let in  the  parifh  of  Great  Nefton,  hundred  of  Wirral,  aad 
county-palatine  of  Chefter,  England,  is  fituated  on  the 
north-caftern  bank  of  the  eftuary  of  the  river  Dee,  at  the 
£iftance 
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PARKON,  in  Geography , a town  of  Auftrian  Poland, 
in  Galicia  ; 30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chelm. 

PARKSTEIN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Sulzbach;  17  miles  N.E.  of  Sulzbach. 

PARLAGOW,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeilh  ; 
five  miles  E.  of  Barawnay. 

PARLASCA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lario  ; five  miles  N.  of  Como. 

PARLEY,  formed  of  the  French  purler,  to /peak,  talk, 
a conference  with  an  enemy,  &c. 

Hence  to  beat  or  found  a parley,  is  to  give  a fignal  for 
the  holding  fuch  a conference,  by  beat  of  drum,  or  found  of 
trumpet.  See  Chamade. 

PARLIAMENT,  Parliamentum,  in  England,  a 

rand  affembly,  or  convention,  of  the  three  eftates  of  the 

ingdom,  viz.  lords  fpiritual,  lords  temporal,  and  commons, 
fummoned  to  meet  the  king,  to  confult  of  matters  relating 
to  the  commonweal ; and  particularly  to  enaft,  and  repeal, 
laws. 

The  word  parliament , parlcment,  or  colloquium , as  fome  of 
our  hiftorians  tranflate  it,  is  comparatively  of  modern  date, 
derived  from  the  French,  and  Signifying  the  place  where 
they  met  and  conferred  together.  It  was  firft  applied 
to  general  affemblies  of  the  (late  under  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  firft  mention 
of  it  in  our  ftatute  law  is  in  the  preamble  to  the  ftatute  of 
Weft.  1.  3 Edw.  I.  A.  D.  1272.  But  long  before  the  in- 
troduftion  of  the  Norman  language  into  England,  all  matters 
of  importance  were  debated  and  fettled  in  the  great  councils 
of  the  realm  ; a praftice  which  feems  to  have  been  uni- 
verfal  among  the  northern  nations,  particularly  the  Germans : 
ar.d  carried  by  them  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  which 
they  overran  at  the  diffolution  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  two  houfes  of  parliament  are  the  king’s  grand 
council. 

Till  the  conqueft,  the  great  council,  confifting  only  of  the 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  was  called  magnatum  conventus, 
and  pralatorum  procerumque  concilium,  ajfifa  generalis,  and  fome- 
times  communitas  regn't  Anglia.  The  Saxons,  in  their  own 
tongue,  called  it  w ittenagcmote,  i.  e.  ajfembly  of  the  wife  ; and 
it  hath  fubfifted  immemorially  under  thefe  appellations  and 
others,  as  michelfynoth,  or  great  council ; and  michel-gemote,  or 
great  meeting. 

We  have  inftances  of  its  affembling  to  order  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  to  make  new  laws,  and  to  amend  the  old,  fo 
early  as  the  reign  of  Ina,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  Offa, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  and  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  in  the 
feveral  realms  of  the  heptarchy.  And  after  their  union,  the 
Mirror  informs  us,  that  king  Alfred  ordained  for  a perpetual 
ufage,  that  thefe  councils  (hould  meet  twice  in  the  year,  or 
oftener,  if  need  be,  to  treat  of  the  government  of  God’s 
people : how  they  (hould  keep  themfelves  from  fin,  live  in 
quiet,  and  receive  right.  Our  fucceeding  Saxon  and  Danilh 
monarchs  held  frequent  councils  of  this  fort,  as  appears  from 
their  refpeftive  codes  of  laws ; the  titles  of  which  fpeak 
them  to  be  enafted  either  by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his 
wittenagcmote  or  wife  men,  or  by  thofe  fages  with  the  advice 
of  the  king,  or  by  them  both  together.  Thefe  great  coun- 
cils were  alfo,  without  doubt,  held  regularly  under  the  firft 
princes  of  the  Norman  line.  Glanvil,  who  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  fpeaking  of  the  particular  amount  of  an  amerce- 
ment in  the  (heriff’s  court,  fays,  it  had  never  yet  been  afcer- 
tained  by  the  general  afiize,  or  affembly,  but  was  left  to  the 
cuftom  of  particular  countries.  In  Edward  III. ’s  time,  an 
aft  of  parliament,  made  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, was  pleaded  in  the  cafe  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Ed- 
mund’s-bury,  and  judicially  allowed  by  the  court.  Hence 
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it  appears,  that  parliaments  or  general  councils  are  coeval 
with  the  kingdom  itfelf.  Though  the  high  antiquity  of  par- 
liaments in  this  kingdom  mutt  be  univerfally  allowed,  it  does 
not  fo  clearly  appear  how  they  were  compofed  ; and  parti- 
cularly whether  the  commons  were  fummoned  at  all,  or,  if 
fummoned,  at  what  period  they  began  to  form  a diftinft  af- 
fembly. Neverthelefs  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  in  the  main 
the  conftitution  of  parliament,  as  it  now  (lands,  was  marked 
out  fo  long  ago  as  the  feventeenth  year  of  king  John,  A.  D. 
1215,  in  the  great  charter  granted  by  that  prince,  in  which 
he  promifes  to  fummon  all  archbi(hops,  bifhops,  abbots, 
earls,  and  greater  barons,  perfonally  ; and  all  other  tenants 
in  chief  under  the  crown,  by  the  (heriff  and  bailiffs ; to  meet 
at  a certain  place,  with  forty  days’  notice,  to  affefs  aids  and 
fcutages  when  neeeffary.  And  this  conftitution  has  fubfifted 
in  faft  at  lead  from  the  year  1 266  (49  Hen.  III.),  there  being 
ftill  extant  writs  of  that  date,  to  fummon  knights,  citizen?, 
and  burgeffes  to  parliament. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  Prerogative  of  Parliament, 
thinks  the  commons  were  firft  called  in  the  feventeenth  of 
Hen.  I.  and  Dr.  Heylin  fixes  the  time  of  their  firft  admif- 
fion  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

Indeed,  fir  Edward  Coke,  Dodderidge,  Prynn,  and 
others,  have  (hewn,  that  the  commons  of  England  had  al- 
ways a (hare  in  the  Iegiflature,  and  a place  in  the  great  af- 
femblies ; though  not  on  the  prefent  footing,  as  making  a 
diftinft  houfe,  and  as  compofed  of  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgeffes. 

Parliaments  are  to  be  fummoned,  prorogued,  and  diffolved 
by  the  king  alone  : nor  can  a parliament  begin  without  the 
king’s  prefence,  or  that  of  his  commiflioners. 

At  firft,  new  parliaments  were  called  every  year  ; by  de- 
grees their  term  grew  longer.  In  the  time  of  king  Charles  II. 
they  were  held  a long  time  with  great  interruptions  between 
them.  Both  which  methods  were  found  of  fuch  ill  confcquences, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  William  an  aft  was 
paffed,  whereby  the  term  of  all  parliaments  was  reftraincd 
to  three  feflions,  or  three  years ; this  was  hence  called  the 
Triennial  a£t.  Since  that,  from  other  views,  the  period  of 
parliaments  is  lengthened  to  (even  years. 

A parliament  is  called  by  the  king’s  writ,  or  letter  di- 
refted  to  each  lord,  commanding  him  to  appear  ; and  by 
other  writs  direfted  to  the  (heriffs  of  each  county,  to  fummon 
the  people  to  eleft  two  knights  for  each  county,  and  one  or 
two  burgeffes  for  each  borough,  &e. 

This  writ  is  iffued  out  of  chancery  by  advice  of  the  privy 
council,  at  lead  forty  days  before  it  begins  to  fit.  This 
right  of  fummons  is  a branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  ; fo 
that  no  parliament  can  be  convened  by  its  own  authority, 
or  by  the  authority  of  any,  except  the  king  alone.  Nor  is 
it  an  exception  to  this  rule,  that,  by  fome  modern  ftatutes, 
on  the  demife  of  a king  or  queen,  if  there  be  then  no 
parliament  in  being,  the  laft  parliament  revives,  and  is  to 
fit  again  for  fix  months,  unlefs  diffolved  by  the  fuccef- 
for  ; for  this  revived  parliament  mutt  have  been  originally 
fummoned  by  the  crown.  Indeed,  by  ftatute  16  Car.  I. 
c.  1.  it  was  enaftcd,  that  if  the  king  neglefted  to  call  a par- 
liament for  three  years,  the  peers  might  affemble  and  iffue 
out  writs  for  choofing  one  ; and,  in  cafe  of  negleft  of  the 
peers,  the  conftituents  might  meet  and  eleft  one  themfelves. 
This  aft,  however,  was  deemed  injurious  to  the  royal  prero- 
gative, and  repealed  by  ftatute  16  Car.  II.  c.  1. 

There  are,  it  mutt  be  acknowledged,  two  capital  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  which  were  juftifiable  on  a principle  of  ne- 
cefiity,  that  fuperfe'des  all  law.  The  convention  parliament, 
thatrellored  king  Charles  II.  met  above  a month  before  his 
return  ; the  lords  by  their  own  authority,  and  the  common* 
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in  purfuance  of  writs  iffued  in  the  name  of  the  keepers  of  the 
liberty  of  England  by  the  authority  of  parliament ; and  this 
parliament  fat  full  feven  months  after  the  reftoration,  and  en- 
afted  many  laws  ftill  in  force.  But  the  firft  thing  done  after 
the  king’s  return,  was  to  pafs  an  aft  declaring  this  to  be  a 
good  parliament,  notwithftanding  the  defefts  of  the  king’s 
writs.  And  it  was  thought  farther  neceffary  to  confirm  its 
aftsin  the  next  parliament,  by  13  Car  II.  cap.  7.  and  cap.  14. 
The  other  exception  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
A.  D.  1688,  when  the  lords  and  commons  by  their  own  au- 
thority, and  upon  the  fummons  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
(afrerwards  king  William),  met  in  a convention,  and  dif- 
pofed  of  the  crown  and  kingdom.  The  throne  at  this  time 
was  vacant  by  the  abdication  of  king  James  II.  and  it  was  de- 
clared by  W.  & M.  ftat.  1.  cap.  1.  that  this  convention  was 
really  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  notwithftandiug  the 
want  of  writs,  and  other  defeats  of  form. 

As  the  king  only  can  convoke  a parliament,  he  is  bound 
to  do  this  every  year,  or  oftener,  if  need  be.  And  by 
16  Car.  II.  cap.  1.  it  isenafted,  that  the  fitting  and  hold- 
ing of  parliaments  (hall  not  be  intermitted  above  three  years 
at  the  moft  5 by  1 W.  & M.  ftat.  2.  cap.  2.  it  is  declared  to 
be  one  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  for  redrefs  of 
all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending,  ftrengthening,  and 
preferving  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequent- 
ly ; and  this  indefinite  frequency  is  reduced  to  a certainty 
by  6 W.  & M.  cap.  2.  which  enafts,  that  a new  parliament 
fhall  be  called  within  three  years,  after  the  determination  of 
the  former. 

As  to  the  conftituent  parts  of  a parliament,  thefe  are  the 
king,  who  fits  there  in  his  royal  political  capacity,  and  the 
three  eftates  of  the  realm  ; the  lords  fpiritual,  the  lords 
temporal,  who  fit  together  with  the  king  in  one  houfe,  and 
the  commons,  who  fit  by  themfelves  in  another.  And  the 
king,  and  thefe  three  eftates  together,  form  the  great  cor- 
poration or  body  politic  of  the  kingdom,  (4  Inft.  1,  2. 
ftat.  1 . Eliz.  c.  3.  Hale  of  Pari.  1 .)  of  which  the  king  is  faid 
to  be  caput,  principium,  and  Jims.  (See  King.)  For  upon 
their  coming  together  the  king  meets  them,  either  in  perfon, 
or  by  reprefentation,  without  which  there  can  be  no  begin- 
ning of  a parliament ; and  he  alfo  alone  has  the  power  of 
diftolving  them.  4 Inft.  6. 

The  fpiritual  lords  confift  of  two  archbifhops  and  twenty- 
four  bifhops,  who  are  fuppofed  to  hold  certain  ancient 
baronies  under  the' king,  in  right  of  which  they  obtain  their 
feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords ; where  they  intermix  in  their 
votes  with  the  temporal  lords,  fo  that  in  every  effeftual 
fenfe  they  form  one  eftate.  (See  Archbishop  and  Bishop.) 
The  lords  temporal  confift  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  as 
dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifcounts,  and  barons.  Some  of 
thefe  fit  by  defcent,  as  do  all  ancient  peers ; fome  by  crea- 
tion, as  do  all  new  made  ones ; others,  fince  the  union  with 
Scotland,  by  cleftion,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  fixteen  peers, 
who  reprefent  the  body  of  the  Scotch  nobility  : and  twenty- 
eight  peers  for  Ireland,  befides  one  archbilhop  and  three 
bilhops.  Their  number  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  increafed 
at  will  by  the  power  of  the  crown.  See  Peer. 

The  commons  confift  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  property  in 
the  kingdom  as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords ; every 
one  of  whom  has  a voice  in  parliament,  either  perfonally, 
or  by  his  reprefentative.  See  Commons. 

The  number  of  Englilh  reprefentatives  is  five  hundred 
and  thirteen  (ni*.  ninety-two  knights  of  (hires,  fifty  citizens 
for  twenty-five  cities,  Ely  fending  none,  and  London  four  ; 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  burgeftes  for  one  hundred 
and  fixty-feven  boroughs,  two  each  ; five  for  five  boroughs, 
one  each  ; and  twelve  for  twelve  boroughs  in  Wales,  Pern- 
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broke  fending  two,  and  Merioneth  none ; four  for  the  two 
univerfities,  and  fixteen  for  the  eight  cinque  ports),  of 
Scots  forty-five,  and  of  Irifti  one  hundred ; fo  that  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  united  kingdom  amount  to  658.  The 
confent  of  all  thefe  three  parts  is  required  to  make  any  new 
law  that  (hall  bind  the  fubjeft.  Whatever  is  enafted  for 
law  by  one,  or  by  two  only,  of  the  three,  is  no  ftatute,  and 
no  regard  is  due  to  it,  except  in  matters  relating  to 
their  own  privileges.  It  is  particularly  enafted  by  ftatute 
13  Car.  II.  c.  1.  that  if  any  perfon  (hall  malicioufly  or 
advifedly  affirm,  that  both,  or  either  of  the  houfes  of  par- 
liament have  any  legiflative  authority  without  the  king, 
fuch  perfon  (hall  incur  all  the  penalties  of  a “ praemu- 

The  jurifdiftion  of  parliament  thus  compofed  and  con- 
fidered  as  an  aggregate  body,  is  fo  tranfcendent,  fays  fir 
Edward  Coke  (4  Inft.  36.),  that  it  makes,  enforces,  en- 
larges, reftrains,  abrogates,  repeals,  revives,  and  expounds 
laws  and  ftatutes,  concerning  matters  ecclefiaftical,  civil, 
criminal,  martial,  maritime,  &c.  And  for  making  of  laws, 
and  in  proceeding  by  bill,  this  fupreme  court  is  not  con- 
fined either  for  caufes  or  perfons  within  any  bounds ; nor 
is  it  tied  down  to  any  certain  rules  or  forms  of  law,  in  pro- 
ceedings and  determinations : the  court  of  parliament  hath 
power  to  judge  in  matters  of  law ; and  redrefs  mifchiefs 
and  grievances  that  happen,  efpecially  fuch  as  have  no  ordi- 
nary remedy  ; to  examine  into  the  corruption  of  judges  and 
magiftrates,  and  illegal  proceedings  of  other  courts  ; to  re- 
drefs errors,  and  determine  on  petitions  and  appeals,  &c. 
and  from  this  high  court  there  lies  no  appeal. 

It  can  regulate  or  new  model  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown ; 
as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  It  can 
alter  the  eftabliftied  religion  of  the  land,  as  was  done  in  the 
reigns  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children.  It  can 
change  and  create  afre(h  even  the  conftitution  of  the  king- 
dom, and  even  of  parliaments  themfelves,  as  was  done  by 
the  aft  of  union,  and  the  feveral  ftatutes  for  triennial  and 
feptennial  eleftions.  And,  therefore,  fome  have  not  fcrupled 
to  call  its  power,  by  too  bold  a figure,  the  omnipotence  of 
parliament.  It  is  therefore,  as  judge  Blackftone  obferves, 
a matter  moft  effential  to  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom, 
that  fuch  members  be  delegated  to  this  important  truft,  as 
are  moft  eminent  for  their  probity,  their  fortitude,  and  their 
knowledge ; for  it  was  a known  apophthegm  of  the  great 
lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  “ that  England  could  never  be 
ruined  but  by  a parliament and  as  fir  Matthew  Hale  oh- 
ferves,  this  being  the  higheft  and  greateft  court,  over  which 
none  other  can  have  jurifdiftion  in  this  kingdom,  if  by  any 
means  a mifgovernment  (hould  any  way  fall  upon  it,  the 
fubjefts  of  this  kingdom  are  left  without  all  manner  of 
remedy.  To  the  fame  purpofe  the  prefident  Montefquieu 
(we  truft  too  haftily,)  prefages  ; that  as  Rome,  Sparta,  and 
Carthage,  have  loft  their  liberty  and  periflied,  fo  the  con- 
ftitution of  England  will  in  time  lofe  its  liberty  and  peri(h  : 
it  will  perilh,  whenever  the  legiflative  power  (hall  become 
more  corrupt  than  the  executive. 

Affairs  of  parliament  are  to  be  determined  by  the  parlia- 
ment;  and  though  the  parliament  err,  it  is  not  reverfible  in  any 
other  court : and  not  only  what  is  done  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  but  what  relates  to  the  commons  during  the  par- 
liament, and  fitting  of  the  parliament,  is  no  where  elle  to 
be  puni(hed  but  by  themfelves,  or  a fucceeding  parliament. 
Every  court  of  juftice  having  laws  and  cuftoms  for  its  direc- 
tion, the  high  court  of  parliament  hath  its  own  proper  laws 
and  cuftoms,  called  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  parliament ; in- 
fomuch  that  no  judges  ought  to  give  any  opinion  of  matters 
done  in  parliament,  becaufe  they  are  not  to  be  decided  by 
Tt  the 
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the  common  law  : but  the  parliament,  in  their  judicial  capa- 
city, are  governed  by  the  common  and  ftatute  laws,  as  well 
as  the  courts  in  Weftminfter-hall 

The  lords  and  commons  in  their  refpedive  houfes  have 
power  of  judicature,  and  fo  have  both  houfes  together : 
and  in  former  times,  both  lords  and  commons  fat  together 
in  one  houfe  of  parliament.  The  king  cannot  take  notice 
of  any  thing  faid  to  be  done  in  the  houfe  of  commons  but 
by  the  report  of  the  houfe  ; and  every  member  of  the  houfe 
of  parliament  has  a judicial  place,  and  can  be  no  witnefs. 

The  houfe  of  lords  is  a diftind  court  of  judicature  from 
the  commons,  to  feveral  purpofes ; they  try  criminal  caufes 
on  impeachments  of  the  commons,  and  have  an  original 
jurifdidion  for  the  trial  of  peers  upon  indidments  found 
by  a grand  jury  : they  alfo  try  caufes  upon  appeals  from 
the  court  of  chancery,  or  upon  writs  of  error  to  reverfe 
judgments  in  the  king’s  bench,  &c.  Alfo  the  houfe  of 
commons  is  a diftind  court  to  many  purpofes;  they  examine 
the  right  of  eledions,  expel  their  own  members,  and  commit 
them  to  prifon,  and  fometimes  other  perfons,  &c.  And  the 
book  of  the  c'erk  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  a record. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mifchief  that  might  arife  from 
lepofing  fuch  extenfive  authority  with  incompetent  perfons, 
it  is  provided  by  the  cuftom  and  law  of  parliament,  that 
no  one  (hall  fit  or  vote  in  either  houfe,  unlefs  he  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  (7  & 8 W.  III.  cap.  25.)  No  member 
fhall  fit  or  vote  in  either  houfe,  till  he  hath,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  houfe,  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremacy,  and 
abjuration,  and  fubfcnbed  and  repeated  the  declaration 
againft  tranfubftantiation,  and  invocation  of  faints,  and  the 
lacrifice  of  the  mafs.  (30  Car.  II.  flat.  2.  1 Geo.  I. 

c.  13.)  No  alien,  even  though  he  be  naturalized,  (hall  be 
capable  of  being  a member  of  either  houfe  of  parliament. 
(12  & 13  W.  III.  c.  2.)  As  to  the  qualifications  of 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  befides  the  above  qua- 
lifications, it  is  declared  and  required  by  the  law  of  parlia- 
ment or  fpecial  ftatutes,  that  they  muft  not  be  any  of  the 
twelve  judges,  becaufe  they  fit  in  the  lords  houfe,  nor  of 
the  clergy,  becaufe  they  fit  in  convocation,  nor  perfons  at- 
tainted of  treafon  or  felony,  becaufe  they  are  unfit  to  fit 
any  where : that  (heriffs  of  counties,  and  mayors,  and 
bailiffs  of  boroughs,  are  not  eligible  in  their  refpedive  jurif- 
didions,  as  being  returning  officers : that  no  perfons  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  any  duties  or  taxes  created 
fince  1692,  except  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  nor 
any  of  the  officers  following,  vix.  commiffioners  of  prizes, 
tranfports,  fick  and  wounded,  wine  licences,  navy  and  vic- 
tualling ; fecretaries  or  receivers  of  prizes,  comptrollers  of 
the  army  accounts,  agents  for  regiments,  governors  of  plan- 
tations and  their  deputies,  officers  of  Minorca  or  Gibraltar, 
officers  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  clerks  or  deputies  in  the 
feveral  offices  of  the  treafury,  exchequer,  navy,  vi  dualling, 
admiralty,  pay  of  the  army  or  navy,  fecretaries  of  (late,  fait, 
damps,  appeals,  wine  licences,  hackney-coaches,  hawkers, 
and  pedlars  ; nor  any  perfons  that  hold  any  new  office  under 
the  crown,  created  fince  1705,  are  capable  of  being  eleded 
members : that  no  perfon  having  a penfion  under  the  crown 
during  pleafure,  or  for  any  term  of  years,  is  capable  of 
being  eleded ; that  if  any  member  accepts  an  office  under 
the  crown,  except  an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy  accepting 
a new  commiffion,  he  vacates  his  feat,  but  is  capable  of 
being  re-eleded  : and  moreover,  perfons  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances have  forfeited  the  right  of  choice,  and  have  been 
declared  ineligible  for  that  parliament  by  a vote  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  or  for  ever,  by  an  ad  of  the  legiflature. 
By  22  Geo.  III.  c.  45.  contradors  are  ineligible.  It 
ha*  been  alfo  required,  in  ltridnefs,  that  all  members  (hould 
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be  inhabitants  of  the  places  for  which  they  are  chofen,  but 
this  is  altogether  difregarded  and  repealed  by  14  Geo.  III. 
c.  53.  For  other  qualifications,  and  for  the  qualifications  of 
eledors,  fee  Burgess  and  Knights  of  the  Shire. 

As  for  the  method  of  proceeding  in  eledions ; when  the 
parliament  is  fummoned,  the  lord  chancellor  (or  if  a va- 
cancy happens  during  parliament,  the  fpeaker,  by  order 
of  the  hou(e)  fends  his  warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
in  chancery ; who  iffues  out  writs  to  the  fherifF  of  every 
county,  for  the  eledion  of  all  the  members  to  ferve  for  that 
county,  and  every  city  and  borough  in  it.  Within  three 
days  after  the  receipt  of  this  writ,  the  fherifF  is  to  fend 
his  precept,  under  his  feal,  to  the  proper  returning  officers 
of  the  cities  and  boroughs,  commanding  them  to  eled  their 
members : and  the  faid  returning  officers  are  to  proceed  to 
eledion  within  eight  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  precept, 
giving  four  days  notice  of  the  fame ; and  to  return  the 
perfons  chofen,  together  with  the  precept,  to  the  fherifF. 
But  eledions  of  knights  of  the  (hire  muft  be  proceeded  to 
by  the  fherifFs  themfelves  in  perfon,  at  the  next  county  court, 
that  fliall  happen  after  the  delivery  of  the  writ.  If  this 
court  falls  upon  the  day  of  delivering  the  writ,  or  within 
fix  days  after,  the  fheriff  may  adjourn  the  court  and  eledion 
to  fome  other  time,  not  longer  than  fixteen  days,  nor  fhorter 
than  ten  ; but  he  cannot  alter  the  ufual  place  without  con- 
fent  of  the  candidates : and  in  all  fuch  cafes,  ten  days 
public  notice  muft  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  of  elec- 
tion. In  order  to  prevent  all  undue  influence,  as  foon  as 
the  time  and  place  of  eledion,  in  counties  or  boroughs,  are 
fixed,  all  foldiers  quartered  in  the  place  are  to  remove  at 
lead  one  day  before  the  eledion,  to  the  diftance  of  two 
miles  or  more  ; and  not  to  return  till  one  day  afrer  the  poll 
is  ended.  By  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  no  lord  of 
parliament,  or  lord  lieutenant  of  a county,  hath  any  right 
to  interfere  in  the  eledion  of  commoners ; and  by  ftatute, 
the  lord  warden  of  the  cinque  ports  (hall  not  recommend 
any  members  there.  If  any  officer  of  the  excife,  cuftoms, 
ftamps,  or  other  branches  of  the  revenue  prefumes  to  inter- 
meddle in  eledions,  by  perfnading  or  difiuadmg  any  voter, 
he  forfeits  100/.  and  is  difabled  to  hold  any  office. 

For  the  provifions  againft  bribery,  fee  Bribery. 

On  the  day  of  eledion,  the  returning  officer  firft  takes  an 
oath  againft  bribery,  and  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office  ; 
the  candidates,  alfo,  if  required,  muft  fwear  to  tlieir  quali- 
fications ; and  the  eledors,  both  in  counties  and  boroughs, 
are  compellable  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  that  againft 
bribery  and  corruption.  When  the  eledion  is  clofed,  the  re- 
turning officer  in  boroughs  returns  his  precept  to  the  fheriff 
with  the  perfons  eleded  by  the  majority  : and  the  fheriff  re- 
turns the  whole,  together  with  the  writ  for  the  county,  and 
the  knights  eleded,  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery,  be- 
fore the  day  of  meeting,  if  it  be  a new  parliament  ; or 
within  fourteen  days  after  the  eledion,  if  it  be  an  occafional 
vacancy  ; under  penalty  of  500/.  If  the  fheriff  does  not 
return  fuch  knights  only  as  are  duly  eleded,  he  forfeits,  by 
the  old  ftatutes  of  Henry  VI.  100/. ; and  the  returning  offi- 
cer in  boroughs,  for  a like  falfe  return,  40/.;  and  they  art 
befides  liable  to  an  adion,  in  which  double  damages  (hall  be 
recovered,  by  the  later  ftatutes  qf  king  William:  and  any 
perfon  bribing  the  returning  officer  (hall  alfo  forfeit  300/. 
But  the  members  returned  by  him  are  the  fitting  members, 
until  the  houfe  of  commons,  upon  petition,  fliall  adjudge  the 
return  to  be  falfe  and  illegal. 

The  privileges  of  parliament  are  very  large  and  indefinite  : 
the  chief  of  thefe  are  privilege  of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of 
their  domeftics,  and  of  their  lands  and  goods.  Privilege 
of  fpeech  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
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and  it  is  declared  by  ftatute  i W.  & M,  flat.  2.  cap.  2.  that 
the  freedom  of  fpeech  and  debates,  and  proceedings  in  par- 
liament, ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  queftioned,  in  any 
court  or  place  out  of  parliament.  And  this  freedom  of 
fpeech  is  particularly  demanded  ®f  the  king  in  perfon,  by 
the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  at  the  opening  of 
every  new  parliament.  So  Iikewife  are  the  other  privileges, 
which  are  immunities  as  ancient  as  Edward  the  Confeftor, 
and  the  old  Gothic  conftitution.  To  afiault  by  violence  a 
member  of  either  houfe,  or  his  menial  fervants,  is  a high 
contempt  of  parliament,  and  there  punifhed  with  the  utinoft 
feverity : and  there  are  alfo  penalties  annexed  to  it  in  the 
courts  of  law,  by  the  ftatutes  5 Hen.  IV.  cap.  6.  and 

11  Hen.  VI.  cap.  11.  Neither  can  any  member  of  either 
houfe  be  arrefted  and  taken  into  cuftody,  unlefs  for  feme  in- 
diftable  offence,  without  a breach  of  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment. But  all  other  privileges,  which  derogate  from  the 
common  law,  in  matters  of  civil  right,  are  now  at  an  end,  fave 
only  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  member’s  perfon ; which  in  a peer 
(by  the  privilege  of  peerage)  is  always  inviolable,  and  in  a 
commoner  for  forty  days  after  every  prorogation,  and  forty 
days  before  the  next  meeting  ; and  this  is  commonly  as  long 
as  the  parliament  fubfifts,  it  feldom  being  prorogued  for 
more  than  four  more  days  at  a time. 

As  to  all  other  privileges,  which  obftruA  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  juftice,  they  were  reftrained  by  the  ftatutes 

12  W.  III.,  2 & 3 Ann.  c.  18,  and  1 1 Geo.  II.  c.  24,  and 
are  n w totally  abolifhed  by  the  ftatute  10  Geo.  III.  c.  50, 
which  ena&s,  that  any  fuit  may  at  any  time  be  brought 
againft  any  peer  or  member  of  parliament,  their  fervants,  or 
any  other  perfon  entitled  to  privilege  of  parliament,  which 
(hall  not  be  impeached  or  delayed  by  pretence  of  any  fuch 
privilege  ; except  that  the  perfon  of  a member  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  ftiall  not  thereby  be  fubje&ed  to  any  ar- 
reft  or  imprifoHment.  Likewife,  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce, it  is  provided  by  ftatute  4 Geo.  III.  c.  33,  that  any 
trader,  having  privilege  of  parliament,  may  be  ferved  with 
legal  procefs  for  any  juft  debt  to  the  amount  of  100/.;  and 
unlefs  he  makes  fatistaftion  within  two  months,  it  fhall  be 
deemed  an  att  of  bankruptcy  ; fo  that  commiflions  of  bank- 
ruptcy may  be  iflued  againft  fuch  privileged  traders,  in  like  ' 
manner  as  againft  any  other.  See  farther,  on  this  fubjeft, 
under  the  article  Commons. 

As  to  the  fpecial  privileges  and  claims  of  peers,  we  may 
obferve,  that,  by  the  charter  of  the  foreft,  confirmed  in  par- 
liament 9 Hen.  III.  every  lord,  fpiritual  or  temporal,  fum- 
moned  to  parliament,  and  palling  through  the  king’s  forefts, 
may,  both  in  going  and  returning,  kill  one  or  two  of  the 
king’s  deer  without  warrant.  They  have  alfo  a right  to  be 
attended  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  and  com- 
mon pleas,  and  fuch  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  as  are  of 
the  degree  of  the  coif,  or  have  been  made  ferjeants  at  law,  and 
likewife  by  the  mailers  of  the  court  of  chancery,  for  their  ad- 
vice in  point  of  law,  &c.  The  fecretaries  of  ftate,  the  attorney 
and  folicitor-general,  and  the  reft  of  the  king’s  learned 
counfel,  being  ferjeants,  were  alfo  ufed  to  attend  the  houfe 
of  peers,  and  have,  to  this  day,  their  regular  writs  of 
fummons  iflued  out  at  the  beginning  of  every  parliament : 
but  as  many  of  them  have  of  late  years  been  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  their  attendance  here  is  fallen  into  dif- 
ufe.  Every  peer,  by  licence  obtained  from  the  king,  may 
make  another  lord  of  parliament  his  proxy,  to  vote  for  him 
in  his  abfence  ; which  no  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
can  do,  becaufe  he  is  himfelf  but  a proxy  for  a multitude  of 
other  people.  Each  peer  has  alfo  a riglr,  by  leave  of  the 
houfe,  when  a vote  pafles  contrary  to  his  fentiments,  to  en- 
ter his  diflent  on  the  journals  of  the  houfe,  with  the  reafons 


for  fuch  diflent,  which  is  ufually  ftyled  his  protejl.  All  bills, 
likewife,  that  may  in  their  confequences  affeA  the  rights  of 
the  peerage,  are  by  cuftom  of  parliament  to  have  their 
commencement  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  to  fuffer  no 
amendments  or  changes  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  More- 
over, the  ftatute  6 Ann.  cap.  23.  which  regulates  the  elec- 
tion of  the  fixteen  reprefentative  peers  of  North  Britain,  pe- 
culiarly relates  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 

The  fpecial  privilege  and  right  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
comprehend  all  grants  of  fubfidies  or  parliamentary  aids, 
which  begin  with  them,  and  are  firft  bellowed  in  their  houfe. 
See  Money  Bills. 

The  place  where  the  parliament  meets  is  wherever  the  king 
pleafes  : of  late  it  has  been  in  the  palace  of  Weftminfter,  the 
lords  and  commons  each  in  a diftinft  apartment.  In  the 
lords  houfe  the  princes  of  the  blood  are  placed  in  diftinA 
feats ; the  great  officers  of  ftate,  dukes,  marquifes,  and 
bilhops,  on  benches,  and  the  vifeounts  and  barons  on  others 
acrofs  the  houfe  ; all  according  to  their  order  of  creation, 
place,  &c. 

The  commons  fit  promifeuoufly,  forty  members  confti- 
tuting  a houfe ; only  the  fpeaker  has  a chair  at  the  upper 
end  ; and  the  clerk  and  his  affiftant  at  a table  near  him. 
See  Speaker. 

As  to  the  Manner  of  debating  and  pajftng  Bills  in  Parlia- 
ment.— To  bring  a bill  into  the  houle,  if  relief  fought  by 
it  is  of  a private  nature,  it  is  firft  necefiary  to  prefer  a petition ; 
which  mull  be  prefented  by  a member,  and  ufually  fets 
forth  the  grievance  defired  to  be  remedied.  This  petition, 
(when  founded  on  faAs  that  may  be  in  their  nature  difputed) 
is  referred  to  a committee  of  members,  who  examine  the 
matter  alleged,  and  accordingly  report  it  to  the  houfe  ; and 
then  (or  otherwife  upon  the  mere  petition ) leave  is  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill.  In  public  matters  the  bill  is  brought  in 
upon  motion  made  to  the  houfe,  without  any  petition  at  all. 
Formerly  all  bills  were  drawn  in  the  form  of  petitions,  which 
were  entered  upon  the  Parliament  Rolls,  with  the  king’s  an- 
fwer  thereunto  fubjoined ; not  in  any  fettled  form  of  words, 
but  as  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  required : and  at  the 
end  of  each  parliament  the  judges  drew  them  into  the  form 
of  a ftatute,  which  was  entered  on  the  Statute  Rolls.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  to  prevent  miftakes  and  abufes,  the 
ftatutes  were  drawn  up  by  the  judges  before  the  end  of  the 
parliament ; and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  bills  in  the 
form  of  aAs,  according  to  the  modern  cuftom,  were  firft 
introduced. 

The  perfons  dire&ed  to  bring  in  the  bill,  prefent  it  in  a 
competent  time  to  the  houfe,  drawn  out  on  paper,  with  a 
multitude  of  blanks,  or  void  fp^ces,  where  any  thing  occurs 
that  is  dubious,  or  necefiary  to  be  fettled  by  the  parliament 
itfelf  (fuch,  efpecially,  as  the  precife  date  of  times,  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  penalties,  or  of  any  fums  of  money 
to  be  raifedj  ; being  indeed  only  the  Ikeleton  of  the  bill. 
In  the  houfe  of  lords,  if  the  bill  begins  there,  it  is  (when 
of  a private  nature)  referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  to  exa- 
mine and  report  the  ftate  of  the  fa&s  alleged,  to  fee  that 
all  neceffary  parties  €onfent,  and  to  fettle  all  points  of  tech- 
nical propriety.  This  is  read  a firft  time,  and  at  a conve- 
nient diftance  a fecond  time ; and  after  each  reading  the 
fpeaker  opens  to  the  houfe  the  fubftance  of  the  bill,  and 
puts  the  queftion,  whether  it  (hall  proceed  any  farther. 

The  introdu&ion  of  the  bill  may  be  originally  oppofed, 
as  the  bill  itfelf  may  at  either  of  the  readings  ; and,  if  t he 
oppofition  fucceeds,  the  bill  mult  be  dropped  for  that  fef- 
fions  : as  it  muft  alfo,  if  oppofed  with  fuccefs  in  any  of  the 
fubfequent  ftages. 

After  the  fecond  reading  it  is  committed,  that  is,  referred 
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to  a committee  ; which  is  either  felefted  by  the  houfe  in 
matters  of  fmall  importance,  or  elfe,  upon  a bill  of  confe- 
quence,  the  houfe  refolves  itfelf  into  a committee  of  the 
whole  houfe.  A committee  of  the  whole  houfe  is  compofed 
of  every  member;  and,  to  form  it,  the  fpeaker  quits  the 
chair  (another  member  being  appointed  chairman),  and  may 
fit  and  debate  as  a private  member.  In  thefe  committees  the 
bill  is  debated  claufe  by  claufe,  amendments  made,  the 
blanks  filled  up,  and  fometimes  the  bill  entirely  new  mo- 
delled. After  it  has  gone  through  the  committee,  the 
chairman  reports  it  to  the  houfe  with  fuch  amendments  as 
the  committee  have  made  ; and  then  the  houfe  reconfider  the 
whole  bill  again,  and  the  queftion  is  repeatedly  put  upon 
every  claufe  and  amendment.  When  the  houfe  have  agreed 
or  difagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  committee,  and  fome- 
times added  new  amendments  of  their  own,  the  bill  is  then 
ordered  to  be  engrafted,  or  written  in  a ftrong  grofs  hand, 
in  one  or  more  long  rolls  (or  preifes)  of  parchment  fewed 
together.  When  this  is  finilhed,  it  is  read  a third  time,  and 
amendments  are  fometimes  then  made  to  it ; and,  if  a new 
claufe  be  added,  it  is  done  by  tacking  a feparate  piece  of 
parchment  to  the  bill,  which  is  called  a rider.  The  fpeaker 
then  again  opens  the  contents ; and,  holding  it  up  in  his 
hands,  puts  the  queftion  whether  the  bill  (hall  pafs.  If  this 
is  agreed  to,  the  title  to  it  is  then  fettled  ; which  ufed  to  be 
a general  one  for  all  the  afts  paffed  in  the  fefiion,  till,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  dittinft  titles  were  introduced  for 
each  chapter.  After  this,  on#  of  the  members  is  direfted  to 
carry  it  to  the  lords,  and  defire  their  concurrence  ; who,  at- 
tended by  feveral  more,  carries  it  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  there  delivers  it  to  their  fpeaker,  who  comes 
down  from  his  woolfack  to  receive  it. 

It  there  paffes  through  the  fame  forms  as  in  the  other 
houfe  (except  engrofling,  which  is  already  done),  and  if 
rejefted,  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  paffes  fub Jilentio , to 
prevent  unbecoming  altercations.  But,  if  it  is  agreed  to, 
the  lords  fend  a melfage,  by  two  mailers  in  chancery,  (or 
fometimes  two  cf  the  judges,)  that  they  have  agreed  to  the 
fame  : and  the  bill  remains  with  the  lords,  if  they  have  made 
no  amendment  to  it.  But  if  any  amendments  are  made, 
fuch  amendments  are  fent  down  with  the  bill  to  receive  the 
concurrence  of  the  commons.  If  the  commons  difagree  to 
the  amendments,  a conference  ufually  follows  between  mem- 
bers deputed  from  each  houfe ; who  for  the  mod  part  fettle 
and  adjuft  the  difference;  but,  if  both  houfes  remain  in- 
flexible, the  bill  is  dropped.  If  the  commons  agree  to  the 
amendments,  the  bill  is  fent  back  to  the  lords,  by  one  of  the 
members,  with  a meffage  to  acquaint  them  therewith.  The 
fame  forms  are  obferved,  mutatis  mutandis , when  the  bill 
begins  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  But,  when  an  aft  of  grace  or 
pardon  is  paffed,  it  is  firll  figned  by  his  majefty,  and  then 
read  once  only  in  each  of  the  houfes,  without  any  new  en- 
grofling or  amendment.  And  when  both  houfes  have  done 
with  any  bill,  it  always  is  depofited  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  to 
wait  the  royal  affent ; except  in  the  cafe  of  a money-bill, 
which,  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the  lords,  is  fent 
back  to  the  houfe  of  commons. 

The  royal  affent  may  be  given  two  way9.  i.  In  perfen; 
when  the  king  comes  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  in  his  crown 
and  royal  robes,  and  fending  for  the  commons  to  the  bar, 
the  titles  of  all  the  bills  that  have  paffed  both  houfes  are 
read  ; and  the  king’s  anfwer  is  declared  by  the  clerk  of  the 
parliament  in  Norman  French.  If  the  king  confents  to  a 
public  bill,  the  clerk  ufually  declares,  “ le  roy  le  veut ; the 
ling  wills  it fo  to  be;”  if  to  a private  bill,  foit fait  comme  il 

ejl  defire;  be  it  as  it  is  deftred.”  If  the  king  refules  his  affent, 
it  is  in  the  gentle  language  of  “ le  roy  s’avifera;  the  ling  will 


advife  upon  it.”  When  a money-bill,  or  bill  of  (upply,  is 
paffed,  it  is  carried  up  and  prefented  to  the  king  by  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons;  and  the  royal  affent  is 
thus  expreffed,  “ le  roy  remercie  fes  loyal  fujets,  accepts  leur 
benevolence , et  aujfi  le  veut;  the  king  thanks  his  loyal  fubjefts, 
accepts  their  benevolence,  and  wills  it  fo  to  be.” 

In  cafe  of  an  aft  of  grace,  which  originally  proceeds  from 
the  crown,  and  has  the  royal  affent  in  the  firit  ftage  of  it, 
the  clerk  of  the  parliament  thus  pronounces  the  gratitude  of 
the  fubjeft  ; “ les  prelats,  feigneurs,  et  commons,  en  ce  prefent 
parlement  affemble  es,  an  nom  de  touts  vous  autres  fujets,  remer- 
cient  tres  humblement  votre  majejle.  etprient  a Dieu  vous  donner 
en  fante  bone  vie  et  longue  ; the  prelates,  lords,  and  commons,  in 
this  prefent  parliament  affembled,  in  the  name  of  all  your  other 
fubjeiis,  mojl  humbly  thank  your  majejly,  and  pray  to  God  to 
grant  you  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live.” 

2.  By  the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  21.  the  king  may 
give  his  affent,  by  letters  patent,  under  his  great  feal,  figned 
with  his  hand,  and  notified,  in  his  abfence  to  both  houfes, 
affembled  together  in  the  higli  houfe.  And  when  the  bill 
has  received  the  royal  affent,  in  either  of  thefe  ways,  it  is 
then,  and  not  before,  a ftatute  or  aft  of  parliament : a copy 
of  which  is  ufually  printed  at  the  king’s  prefs,  for  the  in- 
formation of  :he  whole  land.  See,  on  this  article,  Blackit. 
Com.  book  i.  chap.  2. 

Parliament,  Adjournment  of,  is  a continuance  of  the 
fefiion  from  one  day  to  another,  as  the  word  fignifies,  which 
is  done  by  the  authority  of  each  houfe  feparately,  every  day, 
and  fometimes  for  a fortnight  or  a month  together ; but  the 
adjournment  of  one  houfe  is  no  adjournment  of  the  other. 

Parliament,  Diffolution  of,  is  the  civil  death  of  the  par- 
liament, which  may  be  effedted  either  by  the  king’s  will, 
expreffed  in  perfon,  or  by  representation,  or  by  the  demife 
of  the  crown ; in  which  cafe  it  is  enafted,  by  7 & 8 Will.  III. 
cap.  15.  and  6 Anne,  cap.  7.  that  the  parliament  in  being 
fnall  continue  for  fix  months  after  the  death  of  any  king  or 
queen,  unlefs  fooner  prorogued  or  diffolved  by  the  fucceffor ; 
and  that  if,  at  the  time  of  the  king’s  death,  it  (lands  ad- 
journed or  prorogued,  it,  (hall  affemble  immediately  ; and 
that,  if  no  parliament  is  then  in  being,  the  members  of  the 
laft  parliament  (hall  affemble,  and  be  again  a parliament ; or, 
laftly,  by  length  of  time,  which  by  6 W.  Sc  M.  cap.  2.  was 
three  years ; but,  by  r Geo.  I.  flat.  2.  cap.  38,  is  now 
feven  years ; fo  that  the  parliament  muft  expire  or  die  a 
natural  death  at  the  end  of  every  feventh  year- 

Parliament,  Prorogation  of,  is  the  continuanee  of  it 
from  one  fefiion  to  another.  This  is  done  by  the  royal  au- 
thority, expreffed  either  by  the  lord  chancellor,  in  his  ma- 
jefty’s  prefence,  or  by  commifiion  from  the  crown,  or 
frequently  by  proclamation.  Both  houfes  are  neceffarily 
prorogued  at  the  fame  time  : it  not  being  a prorogation  of 
the  houfe  of  lords  or  commons,  but  of  the  parliament.  The 
difference  between  a prorogation  and  an  adjournment  is  ob- 
vious ; the  former  puts  an  end  to  the  fefiion,  and  then  fuch 
bills  as  are  only  begun,  and  not  perfefted,  muft  be  refumed 
de  novo  (if  at  all)  in  a fubfequent  fefiion  ; whereas,  after  an 
adjournment,  all  things  continue  in  the  fame  (late,  and  may 
be  proceeded  on  without  any  frefh  commencement. 
Parliament-//<j«/£,  Porter  of.  See  Porter. 
Parliament,  Rolls  of.  See  Rolls. 

Parliament,  Stffion  of.  See  Session. 

Parliament  is  iometimes  alfo  ufed  for  other  affemblies 
befide  thofe  of  the  dates  of  the  realm.  Thus  we  read,  that 
the  abbot  of  Croyland  was  ufed  to  call  parliaments  of  his 
monks,  to  confult  of  the  affairs  cf  the  monaftery.  And,  at 
this  day,  an  affembly  of  the  two  temples,  called  to  confult 
of  their  common  affairs,  is  called  a parliament. 

Parliaments 


PAR 


PAR 


Parliaments  of  France,  according  to  the  old  conftitu- 
tion,  were  courts,  or  afiemblies,  eftablifhed  by  the  king  to 
judge  of  the  differences  between  particular  perfons,  and  to 
pronounce  on  appeals  from  feritences  given  by  inferior 
udges. 

There  were  twelve  of  thefe  parliaments  in  France ; that 
of  Tholoufe,  eltab'ilhed  in  1302;  that  of  Dijon,  in  1476; 
that  of  Grenoble,  in  1453  ; that  of  Rouen,  in  1499  ; that 
of  Rennes,  in  Bretagne,  in  1553;  that  of  Bourdeaux,  ac- 
cording to  Du-Cange,  in  1460  ; that  of  Aix,  in  150T  ; that 
of  Metz,  in  1633;  that  of  Pau,  in  Bearn,  in  1519;  that  of 
Befan$on,  in  1422  ; that  of  Doway,  in  1668  ; and  that  of 
Paris,  about  1254. 

The  parliament  of  Paris  was  the  principal,  and  that  whofe 
jurifdidlion  was  of  the  greateft  extent.  This  was  the  chief 
court  of  juftice  throughout  the  realm.  Itconfifted  of  eight 
chambers  ; the  grand  chamber,  where  caul'es  of  audience 
were  pleaded  ; the  chamber  of  written  law  ; the  chamber  of 
counfel ; the  Tournelle  criminelle,  for  judging  criminal 
affairs ; the  Tournelle  civile,  in  aid  of  the  grand  chamber  ; 
and  three  chambers  of  inquefts,  where  procefTes  were  ad- 
judged in  writing;  befides  thefe,  there  was  alfo  the  chamber 
of  vacations,  and  thofe  of  requefts. 

In  1771,  the  king  thought  fit  to  branch  the  parliament 
of  Paris  into  fix  different  parliaments,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  fuperior  courts,  each  parliament  having  fimilar 
jurifdi&ion. 

Under  their  fecond  race  of  kings,  this  parliament,  like 
that  of  England,  was  the  king’s  council  ; it  gave  audience 
to  ambafTadors,  and  confulted  of  the  affairs  of  war  and  go- 
vernment. 

The  king,  like  our’s,  at  that  time  prefided  in  them,  with- 
out being  at  all  mailer  of  their  refolutions.  But,  in  after- 
times. their  authority  was  abridged  ; the  kings  having  re- 
ferved  the  decifion  of  the  grand  affairs  of  the  public  to  their 
own  councils  ; leaving  none  but  private  ones  to  the  parlia- 
ments. 

Parliament-.#^/,  in  Sea  Language,  the  fituation  of  a 
(hip,  when  (he  is  made  to  ftoop  a little  to  one  fide,  fo  as  to 
clean  the  upper  part  of  her  bottom  on  the  other  fide,  and 
to  cover  it  with  a new  compofition  ; and  afterwards  to  per- 
form the  fame  office  on  that  part  of  the  bottom  which  was 
firil  immerfed.  See  Boot -Topping . 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  is  a term  ufed  to  denote 
thofe,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  were  attached  to 
the  parliament,  in  oppofition  to  the  royalifts,  devoted  to  the 
king. 

PARLI AMENTUM  Indoctorum,  a denomination 
given  to  a parliament,  held  at  Coventry,  6 Henry  VI.  where- 
unto,  by  fpecial  precept  to  the  fheriffs  of  the  feveral  coun- 
ties, no  lawyer,  or  perfon  fkilled  in  the  law,  was  to  be 

called. 

Parliamentum  Infanum,  was  a parliament  held  at  Ox- 
ford, anno  41  Henry  III.  thus  called,  fay  our  chronicles, 
becaufe  the  lords  came  with  great  retinues  of  armed  men  to 
it ; and  many  things  were  violently  tranfa&ed  therein  againll 
the  king’s  prerogative. 

Parliamentum  Diabolicum,  was  a parliament  held  at 
Coventry,  38  Henr)  VI.  wherein  Edward,  earl  of  March 
(afterwards  king, ) and  feveral  others,  were  attainted.  The 
a£ls  paffed  herein  were  annulled  by  the  fucceeding  parlia- 
ment. 

Parliamentum  de  la  Bande , was  a parliament  in  Ed- 
ward II.’s  time,  whereto  the  barons  came  armed  againll  the 
two  Spencers,  with  coloured  bands  on  their  fleeves,  for 
diilin&ion. 


PARLIE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gu- 
zerat ; fix  miles  S.  of  Pernalla. 

PARLOUR,  Parloir,  from  the  French  parler , to  talk, 
in  nunneries,  a little  room  or  clofet,  where  people  talk  to 
the  nuns,  through  a kind  of  grated  window. 

Anciently  there  were  alfo  parlours  in  the  convents  of 
monks,  where  the  novices  ufed  to  converfe  together  at  the 
hours  of  recreation  ; but  there  were  liftening-places  over, 
from  whence  the  fuperiors  could  hear  every  thing  they  faid. 
Such  a one  there  llill  fubfifts  in  the  abbey  St.  German  de 
Prez. 

In  the  order  of  Feuillaos,  the  parlour  is  a little  room 
open  on  all  Tides,  placed  at  each  end  of  the  dormitory, 
where  the  monks  talk  together,  it  not  being  allowed  them  to 
fpeak  in  the  dormitory. 

PARMA,  among  Antiquaries,  a kind  of  ancient  buckler. 
Polybius  defcribes  the  parma  as  very  ftrong,  round,  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  big  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body  9 
yet  Servius  on  the  iEneid,  and  even  Virgil  himfelf,  mention 
it  as  a light  piece  of  armour,  in  companfon  of  the  clypeus, 
though  bigger  than  the  pelta. 

Parma,  or  “ The  Parmefan ,”  in  Geography,  a duchy  of 
Italy,  to  which  are  united  the  territories  of  Placentia  or  Pi- 
cenza,  and  Guajlalla  ; which  fee  refpeftively.  This  country 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Po,  feparating  it  from  the 
Cremonefe  and  the  Lodefan,  on  the  E.  by  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  on  the  S by  Tufcany  and  Genoa,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Genoa  and  the  Pavefe;  about  40  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
from  30  to  48  from  E to  W.  Thefe  conjoined  territories 
were  contefted  by  the  Lombards,  and  by  the  exarchs  of 
Ravenna ; and  after  many  revolutions,  became  fubjedt  to  the 
papal  fee ; from  the  dominion  of  which  they  were  tranf- 
ferred  by  pope  Paul  III.  in  the  year  1545,  to  his  natural 
fon  Pietro  Aloylius,  or  Farnefe,  from  whom  that  family 
fprung.  This  family  becoming  extindl  in  1731,  the  duchies 
of  Parma  and  Placentia,  after  fome  contell,  were  finally 
afiigned  to  the  Bourbon  family  in  Spain.  By  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  in  1801,  the  duke  of  Parma  was  nominated  by  the 
emperor  and  the  French  republic,  to  the  throne  of  Tufcany, 
with  the  title  of  king  of  Etruria,  of  which  he  foon  after  took 
pofleffion.  The  population  of  thefe  duchies  is  computed  at 
300,000,  and  the  revenue  at  175,000 /.  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia have  each  of  them  an  univerfity.  The  foil  of  thefe 
territories  is  a rich  fandy  or  gravelly  loam,  producing  com, 
olives,  chefnuts,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit.  The  paftures 
are  excellent,  and  the  cheefe,  called  “ Parmefan,”  has  been 
long  held  in  high  eftimation.  The  farms  are  fmall,  and 
agriculture  has  been  ill  conduced,  irrigation  being  little 
pra&ifed.  The  Iheep  are  bad,  yielding  a wool  like  hair. 
The  Bourbon  family  very  much  negle&ed  the  improvement 
of  the  country. 

Parma,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy,  is  divided  by 
the  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  rifes  in  the  fouth  part  of 
the  duchy,  and  runs  into  the  Po  near  Viadana,  into  three 
parts,  that  communicate  with  each  other  by  two  bridges. 
This  city  was  founded  by  the  Etrurians,  taken  by  a tribe 
of  Gauls,  called  the  Boil,  and,  at  length,  colonized  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  faid  to  have  fuffered  much  from  the  licen- 
tious cruelty  of  Antony ; and  its  lufferings  on  this  occafion 
are  pathetically  deplored  and  immortalized  by  Cicero,  in 
his  14th  Philippic,  the  laft  tribute  which  he  paid  to  Rome 
and  to  liberty.  During  the  difallrous  period  that  occurred 
between  the  reigns  of  Theodofius  and  Charlemagne,  it  was 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  Goths  and  Romans,  the  Lom- 
bards and  Greek  exarchs,  till  it  was  given  by  Charlemagne 
to  the  holy  lee ; and  after  a fucceffion  of  ages  and  changes, 
it  was  at  length  bellowed  by  Paul  III.  on  his  fon,  Ottavio 
9 Farnefe. 
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Farnefe.  In  this  family  it  remained  till  its  extinftion,  in  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  when  it  paffed  to  a prince  of 
Soain;  and  on  the  death  of  the  laft  duke,  was  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  by  the  French,  and  is  now  pining  away  under  the 
influence  of  their  domination.  The  city  is  large,  populous, 
airy  and  clean,  though  it  cannot  boaft  of  any  very  ftriking 
or  regular  building.  It  is  furrounded  by  walls,  flanked 
with  baftion6,  and  a ditch  filled  with  water.  On  the  fouth 
is  the  citadel,  which  is  a regular  pentagon,  and  reckoned 
the  beft  in  Italy.  The  roads  that  lead  to  Parma  are  in  a line, 
and  the  ftreets  are  ftraight  and  broad,  formed  by  well-built 
and  painted  houfes,  and  meet  in  the  centre,  conftituting  a 
handfome  fquare.  The  new  palace  was  ere£ted  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old,  and  forms  an  irregular  and  huge  mafs  of  building. 
The  theatre  is  reprefented  as  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  in 
Italy,  and  is  faid  to  contain  upwards  of  12,000  fpe&ators, 
who,  by  the  ftrufture  of  the  place,  are  capable  of  hearing 
the  a<Stor  on  the  ftage,  without  any  elevation  of  voice.  Here 
is  alfo  a fmaller  theatre,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  in- 
habitants. This  city  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fuffragan  of 
Bologna.  Its  univerfity  was  founded  in  1599,  and  its  aca- 
demy of  feiences  was  inftituted  in  1601.  It  has  five  col- 
legiate and  30  parifh  churches,  befides  the  cathedral,  many 
of  which  contain  pi&ures  by  Correggio,  and  other  eminent 
matters,  and  40  convents.  The  cathedral  is  Saxon,  but 
lined  in  the  interior  with  Roman  archite&ure : its  dome  is 
much  admired,  on  account  of  Correggio’s  paintings.  The 
baptiftery  is  an  oftagon,  in  the  fame  ftyle  with  the  ca'hedral, 
cafed  with  marble,  and  ornamented  with  various  arches  and 
galleries.  The  Steccata  is  the  moft  regular  church  in 
Parma,  in  the  form  of  a Greek  crofs.  The.  church  of  the 
Capuchins  is  only  remarkable  for  being  the  burial-place  of 
the  celebrated  Alexander  Farnefe.  The  arts  and  feiences 
have  by  no  means  been  neglected  in  Parma.  An  univerfity, 
two  academies,  fchools  of  painting,  &c.  announce  the  ap- 
plication ; and  a long  catalogue  of  great  names  might  be 
produced,  to  prove  the  fuccefs  of  the  Parmians  in  every 
literary  purfuit.  The  dukes  have  for  many  years  affumed 
the  character  of  Mecaenas,  and,  by  their  judicious  encourage- 
ment, attrafted  men  of  talents,  from  other  countries,  to 
their  territories.  The  public  walks  on  the  ramparts  are 
very  pleafing.  The  country  round  is  well  wooded,  and  the 
town  and  territory  of  Parma,  on  the  whole,  feemed  to  have 
been  in  a flourifhing  date  till  the  entrance  of  the  French 
army.  Since  that  fatal  period,  its  profperity  has  been  on 
the  decline,  its  government  unfettled,  and  its  inhabitants  im- 
poverilhed  and  difeontented.  The  contributions  raifed  by 
the  French  amounted  to  five  millions  of  French  livres ; a 
fum  enormous  for  fo  fmall  a territory,  and  equalling  two 
years  of  its  regular  income.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place 
confills  in  (lockings,  and  fome  other  articles  of  filk  manu- 
facture. The  printing  prefs,  eflablifhed  by  Bodoni  in 
1765,  has  been  diftmguifhed  for  beautiful  publications. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  not  accurately  afcertained  ; 
fome  reckoning  them  at  45,000,  and  others  at  37,000 ; 
32  miles  S.W.  of  Mantua.  N.  lat.  440  47'.  E.  long.  270 
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Parma  was  a town  of  Gallia  Cifpadana,  and  poffeffed 
for  a long  time  by  the  Boii.  It  appears  to  have  fubfifted 
for  a confiderable  period,  when,  in  579,  the  Romans  fent 
hither  a colony  under  the  confulates  of  Q.  Fabius  Labeo 
and  Marcellus.  In  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  this  place  af- 
fumed  the  appellation  of  “ Colonia  Julia  Augutta.”  It 
fuffered  much  during  the  wars  of  Antony. 

PARMELIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called,  as  Profeffo-  Acha- 
rius,  the  author  of  the  name  and  of  the  genus,  tells  us,  from 
a fort  of  fmall fhield , and  u\iw,  to  furround  or  inclofe, 


a genus  of  the  natural  order  of  Lichenes.  (See  that  article 
fed.  3.  n.  16.)  The  learned  writer,  whofe  diftribution  of 
this  tribe  we  have  explained  in  that  place,  has  judged  it  beft 
to  exclude  the  name  of  Lichen,  as  a generic  appellation,  re- 
taining it  for  the  whole  natural  order,  which  is  perhaps  the 
moft  commodious  plan ; otherwife,  it  (hould  have  remained 
with  the  genus  before  us,  as  being  the  moft  extenfive  in 
fpecies,  and  the  moft  comprehenfive  in  chara&er,  of  the 
whole.  It  is  indeed  fo  mifcellaneous  in  habit,  that  we  can- 
not but  feel  favourably  difpofed  to  any  attempt  at  dividing 
it  ; and  yet  we  can  hardly  accede  to  the  very  great  multi- 
plication of  genera  in  Acharius'  i moft  recent  work,  the 
Lichetiographia  univerfalis ; a book  indeed  fo  very  fcarce  in 
this  kingdom  at  prefent.  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  ac- 
quire or  to  ftudy  it.  Collema  however  is  fo  naturally  diftind 
in  habit  and  appearance,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the 
propriety  of  its  feparation.  (See  its  charader  in  the  place 
above  cited.)  That  of  ParmeTia,  fee  Ach.  Meth.  153, 
(hould  therefore  (land  as  follow-s. 

Shields  orbicular,  horizontal,  fuperficial*  fomewhat  ele- 
vated, with  a cartilaginous  acceffory  border. 

The  difk  is  fometimes  concave,  oftener  nearly  flat,  or  in- 
deed convex  and  hemifpherical  when  far  advanced  in  age,  of 
a different  fubftance  and  colour  from  the  border,  and  with- 
out any  border,  or  feparate  edge,  of  its  own  fubftance,  in 
which  laft  refped  it  differs  from  the  Acnarian  genus  Lt- 
cidea  The  texture  of  the  di(k  is  tolerably  firm,  though 
occupied  with  innumerable  vertical  parallel  cells,  ea^h  con- 
taining about  eight  minute  feeds,  placed  one  above  the 
other.  Its  external  colour  is  different  in  different  fpecies, 
moft  generally  brown  or  reddifti,  but  always  totally  unlike 
that  of  the  border  ; internally  it  is  paler  By  age  the  di(k 
in  many  fpecies  becomes  loofened,  falling  out,  and  leaving 
its  border  in  the  (hape  of  a fmall  cup,  or  rather  faucer,  as 
may  be  feen  in  P.  confperfa , Ach.  Meth.  205.  In  P.  fub - 
fufea,  167,  fee  Engl.  Bot.  t.  2109.  a very  extraordinary 
proliferous  appearance  is  occafionally  feen  in  the  di(k.  The 
writer  of  this  has  fufpefted  that,  \t\  fubfufca  efpecially,  when 
impregnation  fails,  the  di(k  does  not  acquire  its  proper 
colour. 

The  border  is  of  the  fame  colour  and  fubftance  with  the 
frond,  from  which  it  proceeds,  being  elevated  more  or  lefs 
above  the  level  of  that  part,  and  very  generally,  at  lead  in 
the  more  leafy  fpecies,  attached  merely  by  a central  (talk, 
though  its  circumference  is  flat,  and  clapped,  often  very 
clofely,  to  the  furface.  In  the  crultaceous  kinds  the  union 
of  the  parts  is  more  confiderable;  in  the  more  filamentous 
or  branched  ones  it  is  merely  central,  by  an  elongated  and 
obvious  ftalk.  The  extreme  part  of  the  border  is  more  or 
lefs  tumid  and  thick,  either  fmooth  or  powdery,  entire  or 
crenate,  rarely  fringed  or  leafy,  while  the  very  edge  it  felt  is 
indexed  and  even. 

The  frond  is  various  and  of  many  different  ftiapes  and  ap- 
pearances. When  crultaceous,  leprous,  or  tartareous,  it  is 
either  uniform,  and  limited  by  a well-marked  border,  ufually 
blackifli ; or  it  is  loofely  difperfed,  without  any  diftinft 
limitation,  frequently  in  fmall  portions  or  patches,  and  then, 
in  many  inrtances,  finally  difappears  by  age,  leaving  the 
bare  and  fcattered  (hields,  as  if  growing  independently  out 
of  the  (lone  or  bark.  In  other  cafes  the  frond  confifts  of 
lobed  fragments,  affuming  a leafy  imbricated  afpe£t,  and  a 
cartilaginous  texture;  from  which  there  is  an  infenfible 
gradation  to  a truly  leafy  configuration,  which  is  either 
membranous  or  coriaceous,  dilated  and  lobed,  or  narrow 
and  repeatedly  branched,  round  or  compreffed,  ereft,  hori- 
zontal, or  pendulous : in  all  cafes  it  readily  imbibes  moif- 
ture,  and  by  that  means  becomes  inftantly  foft,.  flexible. 
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and  vegetative,  however  dry,  contra&ed  and  brittle  be- 
fore. The  colour  of  the  frond  is  commonly  very  different 
in  its  moift  and  flourilhing  ftate,  to  what  it  is  when 
dry ; being,  in  the  latter  condition  ufually  pale  and  grey- 
i(h,  but  afluming  a beautiful  green  when  moiftened.  Yet 
there  are  fome  fpecies  always  of  the  fame  grey  hue, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  which  by  that  very  circumftance  are 
well  dillinguilhed  from  others.  See  P.  jlellaris  and  aipolia, 
Ach.  Meth.  209. 

The  male  fructification  of  Parmelia  is  ftippofed,  rather 
than  known,  to  confift  of  fcattered  powdery  warts,  moftly 
of  a lighter  colour  than  the  frond,  on  whofe  furface  or  feg- 
ments  they  are  fituated,  burfting,  as  it  were,  from  under 
the  cuticle.  They  a-e  confpicuous  in  P.  cajia,  fee 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  10)2,  and  phyfodet,  t.  126.  There  is  per- 
haps much  reafon  to  fuppofe  fuch  efflorefcences  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  buds,  or  gemma , by  which  the  fpecies  may  be 
increafed.  The  great  Hedwig  however  fpeaks  of  them,  in 
the  example  laft  cited,  as  clearly  anthers.  (See  his  Theoria, 
124  t.  31,  and  Withering,  v.  1.  371.  t.  16.  f.  86,  87.) 
In  that  they  are  commonly  found  on  a feparate  plant  from 
the  fhields,  a rare  occurrence  in  this  tribe.  They  are  alfo 
in  the  fpecies  in  queftion,  as  well  as  moil  others,  by  far  mod 
abundant  when  the  fhields,  which  are  unqueftionably  the 
female  parts  of  fruftification,  are  fparingly  produced ; 
which  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  their  being  buds. 
The  fame  opinion  is  ftrengthened  by  a confideration  of  the 
plants  conftituting  a fuppofed  genus  called  Lepraria,  which 
are  propagated  very  copioufly  by  fuch  powdery  granulations 
only  ; and  yet  a few  of  its  fpecies  are  known  to  bear  fome- 
times,  though  very  rarely  indeed,  proper  fhields,  with  the 
charafter  either  of  a Parmelia  or  a Lecidea ; and  we  are 
much  inclined  to  prefume  they  may  all  be  capable,  in  fa- 
vourable circumftances,  of  doing  fo.  The  parts  of  the 
fhield,  at  the  period  w hen  impregnation,  in  whatever  mode, 
muff  take  place,  are  fo  minute,  homogeneous  and  obfcure. 
that  if  we  {fill  remain  in  total  ignorance  of  the  flowers  of 
Ferns,  no  wonder  we  are  equally  in  the  dark  refpeCting 
Lichens. 

PARMENALORE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hin- 
cooftan,  in  Coimbetore  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Erroad. 

PARMENIDES,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Greek 
philofopher  of  the  Eleatic  feCt,  who  flourifhed  about  500 
years  before  Chrift,  was  a native  of  Elea,  poffeffed  a large 
patrimony,  and  lived  in  much  fplendour  in  his  ea'  heft  years. 
He  was  dittinguifhed  in  civil  affairs,  and  is  faid  to  have 
drawn  up  for  his  fellow-citizens  fome  excellent  laws,  to 
which  their  magillrates  obliged  them  annually  to  fwear 
obedience.  He  at  length  withdrew  from  the  concen  s of 
public  life  to  the  filence  and  leifure  of  the  fchools.  He  be- 
came the  difciple  and  fucceflbr  of  Xenophanes,  and  is  faid 
to  have  attended  upon  the  inllruCtions  of  Anaximander. 
According  to  the  te  timony  of  G be*,  in  his  allegorical 
table,  our  philofopher  was  diftingniihed  as  an  eminent,  pat- 
tern of  virtue.  He  wote  the  doClrine  of  his  fchool  in  verfes, 
of  which  only  a few  fragments  remain.  Plato,  in  the  dia- 
logue which  he  denominated  Parmenides,  prcfefied  to  re- 
prefent  his  tenets,  but  confounded  them  with  his  own.  He 
maintained  that  philofophy  was  twofold  ; that  which  follows 
the  report  of  the  fenfes,  and  that  which  is  according  to  rea- 
fon and  truth.  The  former  treats  of  the  appearances  of 
fenfible  objeCls ; the  latter  confiders  the  abflraCl  nature  of 
things,  and  inquires  into  the  conftitution  of  the  univerfe. 
He  maintained  that  the  univerfe  is  one,  immoveable,  eternal, 
and  of  a fpherical  form  ; that  the  earth  is  fpherical,  and 
placed  in  the  centre,  being  exadly  balanced  by  its  diitance 
from  the  heavens,  fo  that  there  is  no  caufe  why  it  fhould 


move  one  way  rather  than  another.  Parmenides  adhered 
more  clofely  to  the  Pythagorean  doflrine  than  Xenophanes, 
the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  fed  ; for  while  the  latter  con- 
fidered  the  univerfe  as  pofi'efiing  within  itfelf  a divine  force, 
the  former  fuppofed  the  deity  to  be  an  informing  princ.ple, 
or  intellectual  fire  diffufed  throughout  the  univerfe,  but 
more  efpecially  refiding  in  the  extreme  fphere  of  the  world ; 
on  which  account,  he  is  metaphorically  reprefented  by  this 
philofopher  as  a crown  cf  light,  inclofi:  g within  its  circum- 
ference the  celeftial  orb.  Enfield’s  Hill  Phil. 

Pakmenides’  Philofophy.  See  Eleatic. 

PARMENIO,  in  Biography,  a diftinguilhcd  Macedonian 
commander,  who  rofe  to  great  reputation  1 nder  king  Philip. 
That  monarch  is  faid  to  have  pronounced  him  the  only 
general  he  had  ever  met  with.  When  Alexander  invaded 
Alia,  he  was  accompanied  by  Parmenio,  who,  after  the 
vidory  of  Granicus,  gave  the  advice  of  venturing  upon  a 
naval  engagement,  and  offered  himfelf  to  ferve  011  board  the 
fleet.  Alexander,  however,  regarding  the  fea  as  the  proper 
element  of  the  Perfians  and  their  allies,  would  not  content  to 
the  hazard.  At  the  battle  cf  Iffus,  Parmenio  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing  ; and  after  that  important  yidory,  he 
was  difpatched  to  Damafcus,  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  trea- 
fures  of  Darius,  left  in  that  city.  In  the  decifive  adion  of 
Arbela,  Parmenio  again  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
Macedonian  army  ; while  his  two  fons,  Philotas  and  Ni- 
canor,  had  feparate  commands  on  the  right.  During  the 
battle  he  had  to  fuflain  the  charge  of  the  whole  Perflan 
cavalry,  and  was,  at  one  time,  reduced  to  fuch  danger, 
that  he  fent  for  fuccour  to  Alexander,  who  was  vidorious 
in  the  centre.  The  prince  arrived  in  time  to  refcue  Par- 
menio, who  thereupon  took  poffeflion  of  the  enemy’s  camp, 
while  Alexander  continued  the  purfuit  of  Darius  in  perfou. 
He  next  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  divert  Alexander 
from  the  frantic  defign  of  burning  the  royal  palace  of  Perfe- 
polis.  The  rum  of  Parmenio  was  occafioned  by  the  indif- 
cretion  of  his  own  foil  Philotas,  who,  elated  by  his  prince’s 
favour,  affeded  a pomp  and  fplendour  which  might  render 
him  fufpeded  of  ambitious  views.  The  difcontents  of  the 
army,  at  the  Perflan  manners  affumed  by  Alexander,  after 
the  death  of  Darius,  having  produced  a confpiracy  againft 
his  life,  Philotas,  cn  its  detedion,  was  involved  in  the  guilt, 
or  at  lealt  in  the  acculation,  and  was  put  to  the  rack  to  force 
a tonfeflion.  Unable  to  endure  the  torture,  he  named  many 
accomplices,  and  among  the  reft  his  father.  His  erirteinality 
being  fuppofed  to  be  proved,  he  was  put  to  death  ; but  the 
life  of  Parmenio  was  at  laft  taken  away  in  a bafe  and 
treacherous  manner.  The  perfons  employed  in  this  in- 
famous bufinefs,  approaching  the  general  as  he  was  walking 
in  his  pleafure-grounds,  prefented  him  .with  a letter  from  the 
king,  and  another  in  which  the  hand  of  Philotas  was  coun- 
terfeited ; and  while  he  was  intent  upon  reading  them,  they 
!t-  bbed  h m with  repeated  wounds.  His  head  was  then  cut 
off,  and  fent  to  Alexander,  while  his  affectionate  foldiers 
mournfully  interred  his  body.  Univer.  Hill. 

PARMENTIER,  John,  a fcientific  French  navigator, 
a native  of  Dieppe,  was  born  in  the  year  1494.  He  was 
intended  and  educated  for  mercantile  purfuits,  but  poffefiing 
a love  of  fcience,  and  fpirit  of  enterprize,  he  acquired  cele- 
brity among  his  contemporaries.  He  was  alfo  efteemed  as 
a poet,  and  wrote  verfes  on  different  fubjeCb,  of  which  a 
collbfction  was  publilhed  in  1531,  under  the  title  of  “ De- 
feription  nouvelle  des  Dignites  de  ce  Monde,  et  de  la  Digv- 
nite  de  1’ Homme,  compofee  en  Rithme  Francois,  et  en 
Maniere  d’Exhortation.”  This  work  is  now  extremely  fcarce, 
and  very  highly  prized  by  collectors  of  curious  and  rare 
books 5 but  it  is  chiefly  valuable,  as  containing  particulars 
concerning 
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concerning  the  author  prefixed  to  it,  from  which  the  fol-  though  they  fpared  in  no  excefs,  but  robbed  the  palaces 
lowing  is  extratted.  “ From  the  year  1522  he  had  applied  and  churches  of  every  thing  they  thought  worth  having  ; 
himfelf  to  the  fcience  of  cofmography,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  yet  they  protected  the  painter  and  honoured  his  abilities, 
wonderful  fluctuations  of  the  fea.  On  thefe  fubje&s  he  be-  He  did  not  quite  complete  the  picture,  and  foon  after  left 
came  profoundly  (killed,  as  he  was  likewife  in  the  fcience  of  the  city  ; but  not  till  the  foldiers  had  obliged  him  to  make 
aftrology.  He  drew  feveral  maps  and  charts,  both  fpherical  for  them  a number  of  drawings  in  pen  and  ink.  He  was 
and  plane,  which  were  of  great  fervice  to  navigators.  He  afterwards,  in  going  to  fee  fome  friends,  made  a prifoner 
was  worthy  of  the  elleem  of  all  men  of  learning,  and  ca-  by  other  foldiers,  from  whom  he  difengaged  himfelf  by 
pable,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  of  reflefting  honour  on  paying  money  ; and  then  his  uncle,  alarmed  for  his  fafety, 
his  country,  by  his  great  enterprifes.  He  was  the  firft  pilot  removed  him  from  Rome  and  fent  him  back  to  Parma, 
who  condufted  (hips  to  the  coaft  of  Brafil,  the  firft  French-  This  grand  pifture  was  fafely  lodged  in  the  convent  of  the 
man  who  difcovered  the  Indies  as  far  as  the  ifland  of  Su-  Frati  della  Pace,  where  it  remained  in  the  refe&ory  many 
matra,  called  Taprobane  by  the  ancient  cofmographers.  It  years,  and  was  then  carried  by  Julio  Bufolino  to  its  original 
had  been  his  intention  to  have  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Mo-  dedication,  the  church  at  Cttta  di  Caltelio. 
luccas ; and  he  frequently  told  me,  fays  the  editor,  Pierre  In  his  return  to  his  native  place,  Parmigiano  flopped  a* 
Crignon,  that  he  was  determined,  after  he  Ihould  have  re-  Bologna ; and  there  for  a w hile  he  engaged  himfelf  in  mak- 
turned  to  France,  to  feek  a northern  paffage,  and  from  ing  thofe  free  and  elegant  etchings,  with  w'hich  the  cogno- 
thence  to  purfue  his  difcoveries  towards  the  fouth.”  This  fcenti  are  lo  enamoured.  He  alfo  painted  feveral  piftures 
defign  was  fruftrated  by  his  death,  which  took  place  in  there,  and  made  a great  number  of  drawings,  and  two  por- 
1530,  at  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  when  he  was  only  36  years  traits  of  Bonifacio  Gozadino  and  his  wife.  Among  the  pic-  j 

of  age.  tures  was  a large  one  for  the  monks  of  St.  Margaret,  of  I 

PARMESAN,  The , in  Geography.  See  Parma.  the  Virgin,  with  feveral  faints,  which  was  very  highly  I 

Parmesan  is  a name  given  to  a cheefe,  much  efteemed  efteemed  by  the  Caracci,  and  by  Guido  w as  preferred  to  I 

among  the  Italians,  and  made  at  Parmefan,  whence  it.  is  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael.  He  there  aifo  painted  a por-  \ 

conveyed  to  various  parts  of  Europe.  trait  of  Charles  V.  with  a figure  of  fame  crowning  him 

The  excellent  pafture-grounds  of  this  country  are  watered  with  laurel,  which  he  effe&ed  after  feeing  the  emperor  din- 
by  the  Po ; and  the  cows,  from  whofe  milk  this  cheefe  is  ing  in  public  feveral  times ; and  it  fo  gratified  his  majefty 
made,  yield  a great  quantity  of  it.  Of  this  cheefe  there  are  that  he  wiflied  to  have  it,  but  Parmigiano  dating  that  it  was 
three  forts,  the  fromaggio  di  forma , about  two  palms  in  not  finiflied,  it  remained  with  him,  and  afterwards  paffed  to 
diameter,  and  feven  or  eight  inches  thick  ; and  the  fromaggio  the  poffefiion  of  the  duke  of  Mantua. 

di  raliole  and  di  ribolini,  which  are  not  fo  large.  This  cheefe  He  at  length  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  was  imme- 
is  of  a faffron  colour,  and  the  bed  is  kept  three  or  four  years,  diately  engaged  to  paint,  in  frefco,  the  vaulted  ceiling  of 

See  Lodesan.  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Steccato ; and  in  the  lower 

PARMIGIANO,  II,  in  Biography,  was  the  cognomen  part  executed  fix  figures;  a Mofes,  three  Sybils,  and  an 
of  Francefco  Mazzuoli,  a painter  ot  great  and  deferved  Adam  and  Eve.  Of  which  Mr.  Barry,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
renown,  born  at  Parma  in  1504.  He  was  the  pupil  of  his  Burke,  fays,  “ that  they  exhibit  powers  which,  if  fully  dif- 
uncles  Michele  and  Filippo,  and  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  played,  might  have  exceeded  either  Raphael  or  M.  Angelo." 
had  attained  very  confiderable  celebrity ; having  made  Cor-  Unfortunately  at  this  time,  when  Parmigiano  ought  to  have 
reggio,  who  was  then  living,  the  objeft  of  his  imitation.  He  purfued  this  great  work,  and  have  eftablifhed  his  fame  upon 
then  went  to  Rome,  and  taking  with  him  fome  of  his  pro-  it,  he  turned  afide  to  the  alluring  ftudy  of  alchemy,  and 
duftions,  was  introduced  by  their  renown  to  pope  Cle-  wafted  his  time  and  his  fortune  in  vain  attempts  at  tranf- 
mentVII.  who  highly  honoured  and  efteemed  him.  In  mutations;  which  only  prevented  him  from  exercifing  hi6 
Rome  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  Michael  Angelo  abilities  in  a more  certain  mode  of  obtaining  not  only  gold, 
and  Raphael;  and  exhibited  the  loftinefs  of  his  mind,  by  but  alfo  glory.  He  died  at  the  age  of  36  or  7,  in  1540-1. 
compofing  a ftyle  for  himfelf  from  the  high  qualities  of  « The  ruling  features  of  his  ftyle  are  elegance  of  form, 
thofe  two  great  men,  in  conjunction  with 'what  he  had  learned  grace  of  countenance,  contraft  in  attitude,  enchanting  chiaro- 
of  Correggio.  In  Rome,  and  under  the  immediate  influence  lcuro,  and  blandifhments  of  colour.  When  thefe  are  pure,  he 
of  this  newly  acquired  gufto,  he  painted  feveral  pictures,  is  inimitable  : but  his  elegance  is  often  ftretched  to  exceffive 
and  among  them  one  which  was  bought  by  the  marquis  of  flendernefs,  and  his  grace  deformed  to  affeftation.” 

Abercorn,  of  Mr.  Dumo  in  Italy,  for  1500/.,  and  refold  by  He  was  a learned  defigner : to  his  depth  in  defign,  we 
him  in  1809  to  Mr.  Davis  of  Briftol,  for  3000  guineas.  It  muft  afcribe  that  freedom  of  execution,  thofe  decided  ftrokes 
reprefents  the  Virgin  feated  in  glory  with  a book  in  her  of  his  pencil,  which  Albano  calls  divine,  and  which  add 
hand,  and  the  infant  (landing  on  the  clouds,  and  leaning  grace  to  the  finifh  of  his  pictures:  they  have  not  indeed  all 
againft  her  knee ; in  front  is  a figure  of  St.  John  kneeling  equal  impafti  of  colour,  nor  equal  effed,  though  fome,  for 
upon  one  knee,  pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  amore  with  which  they  are  condufted,  have  been  afcribed 
turning  his  face  to  the  obferver  ; and  in  the  background,  to  Correggio  : fuch  is  the  Cupid  fcooping  his  bow,  with  the 
aifleep,  is  a figure  of  St.  Jerome,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  two  infants  at  his  feet,  one  laughing,  the  other  crying,  of 
feen  this  vifion,  and  from  which  the  picture  takes  its  name,  which,  befides  that  in  the  Imperial  gallery,  there  are  feveral 
Vafari  makes  efpecial  mention  of  it ; and  fays,  Parmigiano  repetitions.  “ Such  was  the  delight  found  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
painted  it  for  Donna  Maria  Bufolina  of  Citta  di  Caftello,  pi&ures  of  Parmigiano,  that  copies,  and  excellent  ones  too, 
who  intended  to  place  it  in  the  church  of  St.  Salvatore  del  are  found  all  over  Italy  ; and  are  not  unfrequently  fold  here 
Lauro  ; in  a chapel  near  the  door.  In  the  execution  of  it,  as  originals.  The  one  upon  which  we  have  dwelt  fo  minutely 
Parmigiano  had  nearly  loft  his  life  ; for  notwithftanding  the  above,  the  dream  of  St.  Jerome,  is  of  fo  high  a clafs,  that 
fiege  of  Rome  by  the  Colonnas,  he  continued  painting  upon  it  may  rank  with  the  Peter  Martyr  of  Titian,  the  Tranf- 
it,  and  fome  Germans,  intent  upon  plunder,  entered  his  figuration  of  Raphael,  and  the  St.  Jerome  of  Dominichino. 
room  while  he  was  fo  engaged.  The  fplendoitr  of  the  work,  His  coufin,  Girolamo  Mazzuolo,  was  his  friend  and  pupil, 
however,  fortunately  fo  aftonifhed  and  delighted  them,  that  and  poffeffed  fo  much  (kill  in  execution,  that  it  is  not  im- 
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poflible  that  many  pi&ures  afcribed  to  Parmigiano  are 
cxe'cuted  by  this  artid.”  He  was  more  attached  to  the  ftyle 
of  Correggio  than  Francifco  ; and  feized  its  charadter  with 
great  felicity  in  the  Nuptials  of  St.  Catharine,  in  the  church 
del  Carmine.  He  excelled  in  perfpedtive  ; and  in  the  Lad 
Supper  in  the  refedtory  of  S.  Giovanni,  placed  and  painted  a 
colonnade  with  all  the  illufion  of  Pozzo.  To  the  mod  har- 
monious chiaro-fcuro,  he  added  grandeur,  variety,  vivacity, 
in  frefco.  None  of  his  fellow  artids  equalled  him  in  copi- 
oufnefs,  fertility,  and  execution  ; and  to  thefe  perhaps  we 
may  afcribe  the  inequality  perceptible  in  his  works. 

PARMILLIEU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ifere ; 24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lyons. 

PARMONCA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of 
Lima,  near  the  fea ; 3J  miles  N.N.W.  of  Guaura. 

PARNAPIACABA,  a river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  240  \ i'. 

PARNASSA,  a town  of  Hindoodan;  15  miles  S.S.E. 
cf  Allahabad. 

PARNASS1A,  in  Botany,  well  altered  by  Tournefort 
from  the  old  name  of  Gramen  Parnafli,  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  this  mod  curious  and  elegant  plant,  becaufe 
it  appears  really  to  be  what  Diofcorides  terms  the  Grafs  of 
Parn alius,  xypum  i ro pvac-o-v.  Not  that  it  has  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  grades,  properly  fo  called  ; but  he  defcribes 
it  as  “ having  ivy-like  leaves,  a white  and  pleafantly-fcented 
flower,  with  fmall  not  ineffedtual  feed,  five  or  fix  roots  as 
thick  as  the  finger,  white  and  foft.”  This  defcription  fuf- 
ficiently  anfwers  to  our  Parnajfia,  except  that  we  know  of 
no  fmell  in  the  flowers.  Some  have  taken  Convallaria 
hifoiia  for  what  Diofcorides  intended. — Linn.  Gen.  15 1. 
Schreb.  204.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1516.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt. 
v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  339.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  v.  1. 
210.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  177.  Juff.  245.  Tourn. 
t.  127.  Lamarck  Illudr.  t.  216.  Gasrtn.  t.  60. — Clafs 
and  order,  Pentandria  Tetragynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Campanacete, 
Linn.  MSS.  Capparides , JulT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  five,  deep,  elliptic- 
oblong,  fpreading,  permanent  'fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five, 
roundifli,  driated,  concave,  fpreading.  Nedtaries-  five,  op- 
pofite  to  the  petals,  each  a roundifli  or  oblong  flefny  fcale, 
fringed  with  from  three  to  thirteen  eredt  marginal  dalks, 
bearing  every  one  a fmall  globe,  Ihorter  than  the  petals. 
Stain.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  nedtaries, 
feparately  inflexed  for  a time  over  the  germen  ; anthers  in- 
cumbent, depreffcd.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate,  large, 
feflile  ; dyle  none,  but  an  aperture  in'  its  place  ; Aigmas 
four,  obtufe,  permanent,  enlarged  in  the  fruit.  Peric.  Cap- 
fule  ovate,  fomewhat  quadrangular,  of  one  cell  and  four 
valves,  the  partitions  from  the  centre  of  each  valve,  each 
bearing  a furrowed  parallel  receptacle.  Seeds  feveral,  ob- 
long, afcending. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Petals  five.  Nec- 
taries five,  fringed  with  dalked  globules.  Capfule  of  four 
valves,  with  many  feeds. 

1.  P . palujlris.  Common  Grafs  of  Parnaflus.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  391.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  82.  FI.  Dan.  t.  584.  Mill.  Illudr. 
t.  15.  Sm.  Intr.  t.  13.  f.  175.  Dickf.  H.  Sicc.  fafc.  7.  10. 
Ehrh.  PI.  Off.  133.  (Gramen  Parnafli;  Ger.  em.  840.)  — 
Leaves  heart-fhaped.  Petals  feflile,  emarginate.  Nedtaries 
with  numerous  fegments — Native  ofboggy  padures  through- 
out Europe,  flowering  in  autumn.  Dr.  Sibthorp  gathered 
it  on  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  and  there  is  every  reafon  to 
believe  it  may  grow  on  Parnaflus,  and  other  Grecian  hills ; 
whereas  Convallaria  hifoiia,  which  fome  botanids  fuppofe  to 
be  what  Diofcorides  meant,  is  not  known  to  be  a Grecian 
'plant,  but  is  rather  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of 
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Europe.  The  root  of  P.  palujlris  is  perennial,  cylindrical 
and  flefhy,  throwing  out  many  long  fibres.  Stems  eredt, 
near  a fpan  high,  Ample,  angular,  twided,  fmooth,  bearing 
one  feflile  leaf,  and  one  flower.  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  entire, 
ribbed,  fmooth  ; the  radical  ones  numerous,  on  dalks  thrice 
their  own  length.  Flower  terminal,  above  an  inch  wide, 
white  and  Angularly  elegant.  Petals  marked  with  many 
parallel  pellucid  lines.  Nedaries  wedge-fhaped,  each  bearing^ 
about  thirteen  globe-tipped  bridles ; the  globes,  like  the 
anthers,  pale  yellow.  The  flamens  are  bent  fucceflively  over 
the Jligmas  to  impregnate  them,  retiring  fubfequentiy,  as  in 
Saxifraga  and  Ruta.  Afterwards  the  Jligmas  are  brought 
nearer  together,  clofing  the  aperture  of  the  germen;  but 
the  infertion  of  the  feeds  proves  that  the  impregnation  mud 
take  place  through  the  ufual  parts,  and  not  by  the  aperture. 

2.  P . caroliniana.  Carolina  Grafs  of  Parnaflus.  Michaux 
Boreal.  Amer.  v.  1.  184.  Ait.  n.  2.  Sims  in  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  1459. — Leaves  almod  orbicular.  Petals  nearly  feflile. 
Nedtaries  deeply  three-cleft. — Difcovered  by  M.  Bofc  on 
bogs  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  fent  to  Kew  garden  in 
1802  (not  1782)  by  the  late  Mr.  Maffon,  and  is  hardy  in 
our  climate,  flowering  in  autumn.  This  has  altogether  the 
habit  of  the  preceding,  but  is  fomewhat  larger.  The 
leaves  are  more  orbicular.  Petals  more  elliptical,  entire, 
not  emarginate,  the  lines  green  and  very  numerous,  the 
whole  of  the  petals  of  a greenifh  cad.  Nedaries  remarkably 
different,  being  deeply  divided  into  three  awl-fhaped  fegments 
only,  with  a yellow  ball  upon  each  point.  Mr.  Aiton  men- 
tions this  fpecies  as  flowering  in  May  and  June  ; Dr.  Sims 
from  July  to  September. 

3.  P.  afar  folia.  Kidney-leaved  Grafs  of  Parnaflus. 

Venten.  Jard.  de  la  Malmaif.  t.  39. — Leaves  kidney-fhaped. 
Petals  with  claws.  Nedtaries  oblong,  with  three  terminal 
fegments. — Native  of  bogs  in  North  America,  flowering  in 
the  latter  part  of  fummer.  M.  Ventenat  deferibed  it  from 
the  colledtion  at  Malmaifon.  This  differs  from  both  the 
foregoing  in  having  fhorter  or  kidney-fhaped  leaves ; petals 
furnifhed  with  confiderable  claws ; nedaries  of  an  elongated 

, and  linear  form,  divided  at  the  upper  part  only,  into  three 
bridle-like  fegments,  tipped  with  darker-coloured  globules. 
The  petals  moreover  feem  to  be  fmaller,  and  more  rounded, 
than  in  the  caroliniana ; entire,  and  not,  as  in  the  palujlris , 
emarginate.  We  have  not  heard  of  this,  any  more  than  the 
following,  in  the  Englifli  gardens. 

4.  P.  Jimbriata.  Fringe-flowered  Grafs  of  Parnaflus. 
Konig  in  Ann.  of  Bot.  v.  1.  391. — Leaves  kidney-fhaped. 
Petals  fringed  at  the  lower  part,  with  entire  claws.  Nec- 
taries palmate,  with  numerous  fegments. — Gathered  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Menzieson  mountains  on  the  north-wed  coad  of 
America.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  fine  fpecimens,  by 
which  this  fpecies  appears  to  agree  with  the  lad  in  habit, 
but  the  flowers  are  effentially  different.  The  claws  of  the 
petals  are  fmooth  and  entire,  but  the  bafe  of  each  petal  itfelf 
is  copioufly  fringed  with  fine  long  capillary  fegments.  The 
nedaries  are  palmate,  modly  refembling  thofe  of  the  fird 
fpecies,  which  they  feem  to  approach  in  their  number  of 
fegments,  but  thofe  fegments  are  of  a much  fhorter  propor- 
tion. The  dem  leaf  is  much  nearer  the  flower  than  the 
root ; the  radical  ones  are  remarkably  hollowed  out  at  their 
bafe,  clofe  to  the  lateral  ribs,  which  are  connected  with 
one  another  by  a common  bafe,  like  the  divifions  of  a pedate 
leaf,  and  have  a very  elegant  appearance.  The  fame  thing  is 
feen,  though  lefs  remarkably,  in  Arflolochia  Clematitis. 

PARNASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography  and  Mythology , a 
mountain  of  Greece,  in  the  Phocide,  confecrated  by  the 
poets  to  the  Mufes,  thence  called  Parnaflides,  to  Apollo 
and  to  Bacchus.  It  was  fituated  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Crif- 
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fean  gulf,  and  N.W.  of  the  river  Cephinus.  On  this  hill, 
though  for  the  mod  part  fterile,  there  were  groves  and  fmall 
villages  adapted  to  excite  and  inflame  the  poetic  genius.  It 
is  defcribed  as  having  two  fummits,  one  called  Hyampea, 
the  other  Phitorea,  between  which  arifes  the  Caftalian  foun- 
tain. The  Greeks  call  this  mountain  Licaoura. 

Parnassus  was  alfo  a town  of  Afia,  in  Galatia,  upon  the 
route  from  Caefarea  to  Ancyra,  between  Afpona  and  Nyffa, 
according  to  the  Itinenary  of  Antonine. 

PARNEL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindoodan,  in 
Dowlatabad  ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  Amednagur. 

PARNELL,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  poet, 
defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Chefltire,  was  born  at 
Dublin  in  the  year  1679,  and  received  his  fchool  education 
in  that  city,  after  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  college. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1700,  took 
deacon’s  orders  in  the  fame  year,  and  was  ordained  pried 
three  years  afterwards.  In  1 705  he  was  prefented  'to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Clogher,  and  about  the  fame  time  was  mar- 
ried to  a lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit.  From  this  per- 
riod  he  began  to  make  frequent  excurfions  to  England,  in 
which  the  pleafanted  part  of  his  life  was  fpent.  He  con- 
nected himfelf  with  the  whigs,  who  were  at  that  time  in 
power,  and  was  familiar  with  their  mod  didinguifhed  men 
of  letters,  as  Addifon,  Congreve,  and  Steele.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  queen  Anne’s  reign,  Parnell,  influenced,  it  was 
thought,  by  Swift,  deferted  his  former  friends,  and  joined 
in  clofe  union  with  that  celebrated  wit,  and  his  affociates, 
Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot.  Swift  introduced  him  to 
lord-treafurer  Harley,  and  with  a dictatorial  air  infifled 
upon  the  treafurer  going  with  his  Aaff  in  his  hand  into 
the  anti-chamber,  where  Parnell  was  waiting  to  welcome 
him.  Parnell,  however,  never  had  any  claim  to  a high 
rank  in  literature,  nor  was  it  poflible  he  could  render  his 
friends  much  political  fervice.  He  was  a pleafant  good 
tempered  man,  attached  to  his  particular  affociates,  and  fo 
much  additled  to  fociety,  that  he  preferred  what  was  indif- 
ferent to  folitude.  He  wa3,  at  one  period,  an  affiduous 
preacher  in  the  London  pulpits,  hoping  to  rife  into  notice 
by  the  popularity  of  his  talents,  but  the  complete  change 
in  the  adminidration  by  the  death  of  queen  Anne  entirely 
dedroyed  his  brilliant  profpe&s  in  the  church.  By  means 
of  Swift’s  recommendation  of  him  to  the  notice  of  arch- 
bifhop  King,  he  obtained  a prebend  and  a valuable  living. 
In  1712  he  received  a mod  Severe  fhock,  by  the  death  of 
his  beloved  wife,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  The 
lofs  is  faid  to  have  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  his  fpirits,  as  to 
lead  him  into  thofe  habits  of  intemperance  in  wine  which 
fhortened  his  life,  and  his  biographer,  Dr.  Goldfmith,  repre- 
sents him,  in  forne  meafure,  a martyr  to  conjugal  fidelity. 
He  died  at  Cheder,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  in  July  1717, 
in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried,  without  any 
monumental  record,  in  Trinity-church  in  that  city.  He  was 
author  of  Several  pieces  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  He  wrote 
the  Life  of  Homer,  prefixed  to  Pope’s  Iliad,  which,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  diffnefs  of  the  flyle,  cod  that  poet 
much  labour  in  the  correftion.  It  is  as  a poet  that  he  is 
now  exclufively  known  and  valued.  After  his  death,  Pope 
made  a Selection  of  fuch  of  his  pieces  as  he  thought  worth 
preferving,  and  publifhed  them  in  one  volume  o£tavo.  They 
have  fince  made  a part  of  the  body  of  approved  Englifh 
poetry.  They  are  remarkable  for  cafe,  fprightli.  efs,  fancy, 
clearnefs  of  language,  and  melody  of  verfification.  Though 
not  ranking  among  the  nobled  and  mod  finifhed  produftions 
of  the  Dritifh  mule,  they  claim  a place  among  the  mod 
pleafing.  Their  Sentiments  are  elegant,  and  their  morality 
very  pure.  A volume  of  poflhumous  pieces  was  printed  at 
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Dublin  in  175%,  the  contents  of  which  have  been  Since 
added  to  the  former  in  the  colle&ions  of  Englifh  poets. 
Dr.  Johnfon  has  thought  it  unneceffary  to  enquire  into  their 
authenticity,  or  canvafs  their  merits  : he  exprefsly  limits  his 
commendations  to  the  pieces  publifhed  by  Pope. 

PARNES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  Greece, 
in  Attica,  on  which  were  a datue  of  Jupiter  Parnetian  in 
bronze,  another  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  another  altar 
on  which  the  adjacent  inhabitants  Sacrificed  to  Jupiter, 
under  the  appellations  of  the  beneficent  and  rainy,  or  pluvius. 
This  mountain  abounded  with  bears  and  wild  boars. 

PARNIPA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  i8J  10'. 

PARNON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a lofty  mountain  of 
the  Argolide,  on  which  were  placed  the  Hermaean  datues 
of  Mercury,  which,  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  indicated 
the  limits  of  Laconia,  and  of  the  territory  of  the  Tageatee, 
a people  of  Arcadia. 

PARNOPS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  of  afpecies  of 
wafp,  found  very  frequently  in  vineyards,  and  among  the 
wine  preffes,  efpecially  in  hot  countries.  It  is  didinguilhed 
from  all  the  other  vvafps  by  the  rou'ndnefs  of  its  body,  which 
is  not  flender  or  flatted  in  the  common  way,  but  round  and 
tumid. 

PARO,  or  Parogong,  or  Kinjipo,  in  Geography,  a town, 
cadle,  and  palace,  as  well  as  valley  of  Bootac.  The  cadle 
dands  near  the  bafe  of  a very  high  mountain,  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  Square,  fenced  by  walls  and  parapets,  having  one  en- 
trance over  a bridge,  that  may  be  eafily  removed,  and  guarded 
by  done  buildings,  placed  as  a kind  of  out-pod,  in  a triangular 
pofition  upon  the  fide  of  the  mountain.  This  is  the  re- 
sidence of  the  governor,  and  famous  for  the  manufa&ure 
of  idol  deities  and  forging  of  arms,  particularly  of  Swords 
and  daggers,  and  the  barbs  cf  arrows.  Paro  boads  the 
Only  market  in  Bootan  ; and  appears  to.be  much  frequented. 
The  valley  exceeds  that  of  Taffifudon  by  almod  a mile  in 
width  : it  lies  nearly  N.W.  and  S.E  , and  the  river  interfe&s 
it  irregularly,  as  it  purfues  its  winding  courfe.  Paro  lies 
12  miles  S.W,  of  Taflifudon.  N.  lat.  27°  43'.  E.  long. 
89°  32'.  Turner’s  Tibet. 

Paro,  a Small  ifland  near  the  coad  of  Nicaragua,  in  Sa- 
linas bay.  N.  lat.  io°3'.  W.  long.  85°  36'. 

Paro  Hotun,  a town  of  Chinefe  Tartary  ; 288  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Peking.  N.  lat.  44°  2'.  E.  long.  1 180  47'. 

PAROCHETEUSIS,  from  OTzpa.  and  o^Enuij,  from 
o^eV,  a canal,  a term  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  to  exprefs  a 
derivation  of  the  humours  from  one  part,  in  order  to  the 
evacuating  them  by  another  not  far  didant.  This  is  often  a 
very  happy  turn  for  the  cure  of  a difeafe. 

PAROCHIAL,  Something  belonging  to  a parifh. 

Every  church  is  either  cathedral,  collegiate,  or  parochial. 
Cathedral  is  where  there  is  a bifhop’s  See,  or  Seat,  called 
cathedra.  Collegiate  confids  either  of  regular  clerks,  pro- 
felling  Some  religious  order  ; or  of  a dean  and  chapter.  Pa- 
rochial church  is  that  inflituted  for  the  performing  of  divine 
fervice  to  the  people  who  dwell  within  a certain  compafs  of 
ground.  See  Parish  and  Extra-parochial. 

PAROCHUS,  among  the  Romans,  one  who  provided 
mules,  tents,  and  carriages,  with  all  other  neceffaries,  for  the 
provincial  magidrates  in  their  journies,  as  alfo  for  ambaf- 
fadors.  For,  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  they  had 
their  charges  borne  by  the  public,  that  the  allies  or  provin- 
cials might  not  be  burthened. 

PARODICAL  Degrees,  in  an  equation,  the  Several 
regular  terms  in  the  quadratic,  cubic,  biquadratic,  or  other 
equation,  the  indices  of  whofe  powers  afcend  or  defcend 
orderly  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion. 
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Thus  Z}  + Z’M  + Z 'r  = S is  a cubical  equation  where 
no  term  is  wanting,  but  having  all'  its  parodic  degrees, 
the  indices  of  the  terms  regularly  defcending  thus,  3,  2,  1,0. 
Harris. 

PARODY,  Parodia,  formed  from  wapa,  and  0S05,  via, 
•way,  as  being  trite,  or  palling  among  the  people,  a popular 
maxim,  adage,  or  proverb. 

Parody,  •nraftu^a,  is  alfo  a poetical  pleafantry,  confifting 
in  applying  the  verfes  written  on  one  fubjeft,  by  way  of  ri- 
dicule, to  another  ; or  in  turning  a ferious  work  into  bur- 
lefque,  by  affe&ing  to  obferve,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  the  fame 
rhymes,  words,  or  cadences. 

The  parody  was  firft  fet  on  foot  by  the  Greeks  ; from 
whom  we  borrow  the  name.  It  comes  near  to  what  fome 
of  our  late  writers  call  travejly. 

Others  have  more  accurately  diftinguilhed  between  a pa- 
rody and  burlefque  : and  they  obferve,  that  the  change  of  a 
fingle  word  may  parody  a verfe  ; or  of  a lingle  letter  a word. 
Thus,  in  the  lalt  cafe,  Cato  expofed  the  inconftant  difpofi- 
tion  of  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  by  changing  Nobilior  into 
Mobilior. 

Another  kind  of  parody  confifts  in  the  mere  application 
of  fome  known  verfe,  or  part  of  a verfe,  of  a writer,  without 
making  any  change  in  it,  with  a view  to  expofe  it. 

A f iurth  inftance  is  that  of  writing  verfes  in  the  tafte  and 
ftyle  of  authors,  little  approved. 

The  rules  of  parody  regard  the  choice  of  a fubjeft,  and 
the  manner  of  treating  it.  The  fubjeft  Ihould  be  a known 
and  celebrated  work  : as  to  the  manner,  it  Ihould  be  by  an 
exact  imitation,  and  an  intermixture  of  good-natured  plea- 
fantry. Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  viii.  p.  39, 
&c. 

The  French  term  it;  parodying  an  inftrumental  air  when 
it  is  made  vocal,  by  writing  or  adjufting  words  to  it.  In 
good  compofitions,  the  melody  is  made  for  the  words  ; but 
in  parodying  an  air,  the  words  are  fet  to  the  melody.  In 
ballads,  and  fongs  of  many  ilanzas  to  the  fame  air,  Rouffeau 
obferves,  that  all  but  the  firft  are  parodies,  which  is  ealily 
difcovered  by  the  liberties  taken  with  the  rhythm  by  the 
fingers,  and  the  want  of  mufical  knowledge  in  the  poet. 

PARCEMIA,  -srafoijuia,  formed  from  'Erapx  and  oip:, 
•way;  quaft,  ■axfx  oty.™,  juxta  viam  ; i.e.  tritam , a proverb  ; 
which  fee. 

PAROL,  Parole,  in  Lav.',  isfometimes  ufed  in  ancient 
writers  for  a plea  in  court. 

Parol  Conveyances,  are  fuch  as  were  formerly,  in  many 
inftances,  made  by  parol,  or  word  of  mouth  only,  without 
writing  ; but  this  occafioning  a variety  of  frauds,  thettatute 
29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  enafts,  that  no  leafe  eftate  or  intereft  in 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  made  by  livery  of 
feifin,  or  by  parol  only  (except  leafes,  not  exceeding  three 
years  from  the  making,  and  whereon  the  referved  rent  is 
at  leaft  two-thirds  of  the  real  value,)  (hall  be  looked  upon 
as  of  greater  force  than  a leafe  or  eftate  at  will : nor  (hall 
any  affignment,  grant,  or  furrender  of  any  intereft  in  any 
freehold  hereditaments  be  valid  ; unlefs  in  both  cafes  the 
fame  be  put  in  writing,  and  figned  by  the  party  granting,  or 
his  agent  lawfully  authorized,  in  writing. 

Parol  Demurrer,  is  a privilege  allowed  to  an  infant  who 
is  fued  concerning  lands,  which  came  to  him  by  defcent : 
and  the  court  thereupon  will  give  judgment,  Quod  loqucla 
prediBa  remaneat  quoufque,  the  infant  comes  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  And  where  the  age  is  granted  on  parol 
demurrer,  the  writ  doth  not  abate,  but  the  plea  is  put 
fine  die,  until  the  infant  is  of  full  age  ; and  then  there  fhall 
be  a refummons. 

The  granting  of  a parol  demurrer  is  in  favour  of  an  in- 


fant, and  for  his  benefit,  that  he  may  not  be  prejudiced  in 
his  right,  for  want  of  well  knowing  his  eftate,  &c.  In 
many  real  adtions,  brought  by  or  againft  an  i-  fant,  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  alfo  in  adtions  of  debt 
brought  againft  him,  as  heir  to  any  deceafed  anceft'>r,  either 
party  may  fuggeft  the  nonage  f.f  the  infant,  and  pray  that 
the  proceedings  may  be  deferred  till  his  full  age:  or  (in 

our  legal  phrafe,)  that  the  infant  may  have  his  age,  and 
that  the  parol  may  demur,  that  i»,  that  the  pleadings  may 
be  ftaid  : and  then  they  (hall  not  proceed  till  his  full  age, 
unlefs  it  be  apparent  that  he  cannoc  be  prejudiced  thereby. 
(Finch.  L.  360.)  But  by  the  ftatutes  of  Weftm.  1.  3 Edw.  I. 
c.  46.  and  of  Glocefter  6 Edw.  I.  c.  2.  in  writs  of  entry 
fur  dtffeifin  in  fome  particular  cafes,  and  in  adtions  aunceftrel 
brought  by  an  infant,  the  parol  fhall  not  demur : oiher- 
wife  he  might  be  deforced  of  his  whole  property,  and  even 
want  a maintenance  till  he  came  of  age.  So  likewife  in 
a writ  of  dower  the  heir  fhall  not  have  his  age ; for  it 
is  neceffary  that  the  widow’s  claim  be  immediately  deter- 
mined, elfe  fhe  may  want  a prefent  fubfiftence.  ( 1 Roll. 
Abr.  137.)  Nor  fhall  an  infant  patron  have  it  in  a quare 
impedit  (ibid.  138.),  fince  the  law  holds  it  neceffary  and  ex- 
pedient, that  the  church  be  immediately  filled. 

Parol  Evidence.  See  Evidence. 

Parol  Leafe , or  per  Parol,  is  a leafe  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
thus  called  to  diftinguifh  it  from  one  in  writing.  'See 
Lease. 

Parol  Pleadings.  See  Pleading. 

PAROLE,  in  IVar , &c.  When  a prifoner  of  war  is  al- 
lowed to  go  into  his  own  country,  or  to  his  own  party, 
upon  his  word  and  promife  to  return  at  a time  appointed,  if 
not  exchanged,  he  is  faid  to  be  upon  parole,  i.  e.  upon  his 
word. 

Parolb  denotes  alfo  a word  given  out  every  day  in  or- 
ders by  the  commanding  officer  both  in  camp  and  garrifon, 
in  order  to  know  friends  from  enemies. 

Parole,  Pafs.  See  Pass -Parole. 

PAROLI,  in  Gaming , the  double  of  what  was  laid  at 
ftake,  before.  Hence  to  offer  the  paroli,  &c. 

PAROLLES,  Fr.  the  words  of  a fong,  an  opera 
feene,  or  a cantata. 

PARONE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Nayrs  ; 32  miles  S.  of  Calicut. 

PARONOMASIA,  TO-apovo^ac-ia,  formed  from  wapa, 
near,  and  ovo^a,  name,  q.  d.  proximity  or  refemblance  of 
two  names,  in  Rhetoric,  a pun,  or  figure,  whereby  words 
nearly  alike  in  found,  but  of  very  different  fenfes,  are  affec- 
tedly or  defignedly  ufed. 

As,  not  friends  but  fends  were  here.  So  T ully  to  An- 
tony, cum  in  gremio  mimarum  mentem  & mentum  deponeres: 
and  to  Attieus,  conful  ipfe  parvo  animo  & pravo,  facie  magis 
quam  facetiis  ridiculus.  And  that  of  P.  Chryfologus,  mono - 
chorum  cellule  jam  non  eremiticas  fed  aromiticas.  And,  in 
another  place,  hoc  agant  in  cellis  quod  angeli  in  ccelis. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  paronomafia  was  very  familiar. 
Thus  Herodotus,  ^a9>!f*a]a,  qua  nocent , docent. 

And  thus  that  infeription  of  Apollodorus,  a celebrated 
painter,  on  one  of  his  pieces. 

MojjLwriloii  tj;  fj-xWov,  n 

“ It  will  be  eafier  to  deride,  than  to  imitate.” 

PARONYCHIA,  in  Botany , a name  that  has  been  ap- 
plied to  feveral  plants,  according  as  commentators  weie 
pleafed  to  conjecture  one  or  other  of  them  to  be  the  Tnxpwv^tai 
of  Diofcoridcs,  a point  which  nobody  could  afcertain.  He 
defcribes  it  as  “ a diminutive  fhrub,  growing  111  llony  places, 
and  refembling  purflane,  but  of  more  humble  growth,  though 
U u 2 the 
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the  leaves  are  larger.  The  whole  plant  bruifed  is  a remedy 
for  whitlows  and  fcald-heads.”  Matthiolus  fuppofed  the 
Wall-rue,  Afplenium  Ruta-muraria,  to  be  what  Diofcorides 
intended ; but  he  cites  other  botanifts  who  have  thought 
Mollugo  tetraphylla  to  be  the  plant  in  queftion  ; fee  Matth. 
Valgr.  v.  2.  388,  389.  Dodonaeus,  Lobel,  and  Gerarde 
took  Saxifraga  tridadyliles  to  be  the  true  Paronychia.  Clu- 
lius  has  called  a fpecies  of  Illecebrum  by  the  name  of  Paro- 
nychia hifpanica,  and  hence,  rather  by  accident  than  for  any 
particular  reafon,  Linnaeus  has  denominated  that  plant  Ille- 
cebrum Paronychia.  The  mod  prevalent  opinion  has  been, 
that  fome  plant  of  the  clafs  Tetradynamia  was  intended  by 
Diofcorides ; though  it  i3  difficult  to  guefs  why  this  idea 
was  adopted.  Hence  however  the  name  of  Whitlow-grafs 
has  remained  with  our  Draba  verna,  which  is  reckoned,  by 
feveral  authors,  one  fort  of  Paronychia  at  lead  ; and  hence 
that  Englifh  name  has  been  extended  to  all  the  Britiffi  fpecies 
of  Draba. 

Tournefort  has  a genus  under  the  name  of  Paronychia , of 
which  the  above-mentioned  Illecebrum  is  his  firft  fpecies ; fee 
his  t.  288.  Gxrtner  follows  him,  v.  2.  218.  t.  128,  faying 
that  amongft  all  the  fpecies  of  Illecebrum  which  he  has  met 
with,  the  verticillatum  only  anfwers  to  the  Linnsean  character, 
the  reft  belonging  to  Achyranthes,  Celofia,  or  this  genus  Pa- 
ronychia, either  by  reafon  of  their  ftamens  being  united  at 
the  bafe,  or  the  capfules  deftitute  of  valves,  or  fplitting  into 
two  hemifpheres.  See  Illecebrum. 

Paronychia,  from  wap*  and  owf,'  the  nail,  an  abfcefs 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  finder,  more  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  whitlow.  See  Whitlow. 

PARONYM  A,  in  Grammar , are  words  which  have  fome 
affinity  in  their  etymology. 

PAROPAMISUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a province  of 
India,  the  eaftern  limit  of  which,  in  Alexander’s  arrange- 
ment of  boundaries,  was  the  river  Cophenes.  According  to 
the  ideas  of  Ptolemy  it  lay  between  the  countries  which  the 
moderns  name  Khorafan  and  Cabul ; and  anfwers  to  the  trail 
between  Herat  and  Cabul.  Alexandria  was  regarded  as  the 
capital.  This  province  was  feparated  from  Baiftria  by  the 
chain  of  mountains  called  “ Paropamifus.”  See  Gaur. 

PARORCHIDIUM,  from  and  opxi;>  the  tefiicle, 
the  cafe  in  which  the  tefticles  d®  not  defcend  into  the 
fcrotum,  but  remain  within  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique 
mufcle,  or  pafs  no  farther  than  the  groin.  A little  before 
birth,  thefe  bodies  ufually  defcend  into  the  fcrotum  ; but  it 
fometimes  happens  that  this  occurrence  is  retarded  by  caufes, 
with  which  we  are  not  fatisfadtorily  acquainted,  and,  in 
particular  individuals,  the  tefticles  even  continue  within  the 
abdomen  during  life.  Mr.  Pott  remarks,  that  he  knows  not  of 
any  particular  inconvenience  arifing  from  the  detention  of  a tef- 
ticle  within  the  cavity  of  the  belly ; but  its  lodging  in  the  groin 
expofes  it  to  be  hurt  by  accidents.  When  hurt,  it  may  be 
miftaken  for  a different  difeafe,  and  occafion  very  improper 
treatment.  Befides  thefe  confiderations,  he  adds,  that  there 
is  no  kind  of  difeafe  to  which  the  tefticle  is  liable  in  its  na- 
tural fituation  ; but  what  may  alfo  affeil  it  in  any,  or  all  its 
unnatural  ones.  In  the  firft  cafe,  related  by  Mr.  Pott,  a 
tefticle  being  detained  in  the  groin  of  a young  healthy  fea- 
man,  who  hurt  the  part  by  hitting  it  againft  a piece  of  tim- 
ber, the  tumour  became  extremely  painful,  and  was  mif- 
taken for  a bubonocele,  from  which  it  might  have  been  more 
readily  diftinguifhed  by  the  following  circumftances,  had  not 
the  extreme  tendernefs  of  the  injured  tefticle  prevented  any 
examination  by  the  touch  ; and  the  very  hard  fwelling  of  the 
fcrotum  precluded  any  certainty  of  a tefticle  being  there,  or 
not.  Mr.  Pott  obferves,  that  the  tumour  in  the  groin  did 
not,  like  the  bubonocele,  point  obliquely  from  the  ilium  to- 


wards the  pubes,  but  lay  acrofs  the  groin,  and  when  the 
fcrotum  became  foft,  no  tefticle  could  be  felt ; two  ftriking 
circumftances  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  cafe.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  this  young  man’s  life,  the  detained  tefticle  had 
been  miftaken  for  a rupture,  and  a trufs  had  been  applied  to 
it.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  tefticle  was  detained  in  the 
groin  ; and  the  patient  was  alfo  advifed  to  wear  a trufs, 
which  he  could  not  bear  from  the  pain  it  occafioned.  At 
laft,  when  the  patient  was  infefted  with  a gonorrhoea,  this 
detained  tefticle  inflamed,  forming  a hernia  humoralis,  un- 
fortunately miftaken  for  a bubo.  The  tumour,  however, 
was  moveable,  and  the  fcrotum  on  that  fide  contained  no  tef- 
ticle ; two  circumftances  of  importance  in  the  diagnofis. 
Each  patient  was  cured  by  the  remedies  for  inflammation  of 
the  tefticles  in  their  ufual  fituation. 

PAROS,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography , an  ifland  in 
the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  one  of  thofe  anciently  called 
“ Cyclades,”  and  fituated  S.  of  Delos,  N.  of  Ios  and  Si- 
cinos,  W.  of  Naxos  and  very  near  it,  and  E,  of  that  of 
Oliaros  or  Antiparos,  from  which  latter  it  is  feparated  by  a 
narrow  channel.  It  wr-s  known  by  various  names  among 
the  ancients  ; it  was  called  Minoa,  becaufe  it  was  conquered 
by  Minos,  the  renowned  king  of  Crete  ; before  that  time, 
ic  was  denominated  Paftia  ; and  fince  it  has  repeatedly 
changed  its  najr.e,  till  it  took,  and  at  laft  retained,  that  of 
Paros,  either  from  the  name  of  the  fon  of  Jafon,  the  argo- 
naut, or  of  a certain  Arcadian,  fon  of  Parrhafius.  Although 
it  was  of  fmall  extent,  not  exceeding  36  miles  in  circum- 
ference, it  formerly  prided  itfelf  on  its  power  and  riches, 
which  gave  it  great  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands.  For  thefe  it  was  indebted  to  the  a&ivity  of 
its  commerce,  and  the  culture  of  the  arts  ; its  excellent  har- 
bours were  favourable  to  navigation  aqd  trade,  and  its  quarries 
of  beautiful  marble  infpired  a tafte  for  the  arts,  of  which 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  who  were  born  in  this  ifland,  emi- 
nently availed  themfelves.  We  may  add  that  the  valour  of 
its  inhabitants  for  a long  time  maintained  its  fecurity  and  its 
liberty.  The  Parians,  in  the  time  of  their  profperity, 
joined  Darius  in  his  expedition  againft  Greece,  and  affifted 
him  with  a confiderable  fquadron  ; but  after  the  viftory  of 
Miltiades  and  Marathon,  they  were  reduced  to  great  ftraits 
by  that  general.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Themif- 
tocles  fubjedled  them  to  Athens,  and  exadled  from  them 
large  contributions  by  way  of  pumfhment  for  the  fuccours 
they  had  given  to  the  Perfians.  From  the  dominion  of  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  to  which  the  Cyclades  were  conftrained 
to  fubmit,  Parcs  reverted  to  that  of  the  Athenians,  till 
their  conquerors  were  expelled  by  Mithridates  the  Great. 
But  when  this  prince  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  Sylla,  Lucullus, 
and  Pompey,  Paros  and  the  other  Cyclades  were  reduced 
into  a province  by  the  Romans,  together  with  Lydia,  Phrygia, 
and  Caria.  Its  population  was  confiderable  when  it  was 
fubje&ed  to  the  Ottoman  empire  by  Barbaroffa  ; but  fince 
that  epoch  it  has  fuffered  fo  much  by  the  pillage  of  the  Turks, 
by  the  defpotifm  of  the  government,  and  by  the  ftay 
which  the  fquadron  of  the  captain-pacha  makes  there  every 
year ; that  its  inhabitants  have  imperceptibly  difappeared, 
and  that  at  this  day  it  prefents  fcarcely  any  thing  but  uncul- 
tivated fields  and  villages  partly  deftroyed.  Its  quarries  of 
beautiful  marble  are  abandoned  and  partly  filied  up  with 
rubbiflt ; fo  that  the  defendants  of  its  celebrated  artifts, 
whom  mifery  and  flavery  have  degraded,  are  no  longer  ac- 
quainted with  an  art  which  ccnftituted  the  glory  of  their 
country.  At  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  was  eilimated  at  6000 ; but  at  the  pre- 
fent  day  they  are  fuppofed  not  to  exceed  2000.  The  Eu- 
ropean confuls  have  long  fince  withdrawn  from  it ; the  Ca- 
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tholics  have  fled ; and  the  Greeks  who  remain,  idle  and 
wretched,  find  themfelves  expofed  every  year  to  the  op- 
prefiion  of  the  officers  of  the  captain-pacha’s  fquadron,  to 
the  fword  of  the  failors,  and  to  the  rapacity  of  all.  Al- 
though its  extent  is  not  fo  confiderable  as  that  of  Naxos,  it 
has  in  proportion  a much  greater  quantity  of  lands  fit  for 
culture.  Its  mountains  are  lefs  elevafed,  its  rifing  grounds 
lefs  arid,  and  its  plains  would  be  as  fertile,  if  they  were  as 
well  watered.  A fmall  town  called  “ Parechia”  has  re- 
placed the  ancient  city  of  Paros,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland, 
facing  Antiparos ; it  prefents  no  idea  of  it,  except  it  be  by 
the  beautiful  ruins,  which  are  employed,  without  tafte,  in  its 
conftru&ion.  Similar  fragments  of  magnificent  monuments 
cover,  in  an  ufelefs  manner,  almoft  the  whole  territory  of  the 
ifland,  and  in  thofe  deferted  remains,  art  would  ftill  difcover 
obje&s  worthy  of  its  admiration.  Off  “ Parechia”  the  fea 
forms  a bight,  and  a harbour  whofe  entrance  is  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  ihoals  that  obftruft  it  on  the  oppofite  coaft. 
The  harbour  of  Nauffa,  fituated  to  the  north,  is  one  of  the 
fineft  and  molt  fpacious  in  the  archipelago.  Here  are  ftill 
vifible  the  batteries  which  the  Ruffians  had  ere&ed  for  de- 
fending its  entrance,  when,  matters  of  the  archipelago  in 
their  war  before  the  laft  with  the  Turks,  they  had  made 
Paros  the  depot  of  their  forces.  In  autumn  this  harbour  is 
infalubrious,  and  alfo  towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  on  ac- 
count of  fome  marthes  which  are  fituated  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  Ruffian  army  fuffered  from  them  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
it  was  obliged  to  quit  the  place,  aftet  having  lott  a great 
number  of  foldiers  and  failors.  There  are  three  harbours  on 
the  E.  fide  of  the  illand  ; the  firft,  called  Port  Santa  Maria, 
towards  the  N.  point,  is  theltered  by  fome  iflands  from  winds 
from  the  N.  and  S.  ; but  it  is  open  to  the  N E.,  which  pre- 
vents fliips  from  frequenting  it  in  winter.  The  harbour  of 
Marmora  lies  in  the  middle.  Near  it  is  feen  Fort  San  An- 
tonio, in  which  Venieri,  prince  of  the  ifland,  fuftained  for  a 
long  time  all  the  efforts  of  Barbaroffa.  He  gave  up  this  im- 
portant poft  only  becaufe  the  garrifon  were  in  want  of  every 
thing,  and  perithing  with  third  and  hunger.  The  harbour  of 
Trio  lies  lower  down,  and  it  is,  like  the  firft,  theltered  by 
fome  iflands,  but  open  to  foutherly  winds.  Here  the  cap- 
tain-pacha remains  at  anchor  every  year  upwards  of  a month, 
till  the  return  of  the  gallies  and  fmall  veffels  which  he  dif- 
patches  to  the  neighbouring  iflands,  in  order  to  colleft  the 
impoft  to  which  they  are  fubjedt.  There  is  only  one  har- 
bour to  the  wetlward,  at  the  head  of  which  the  principal  town, 
now  a wretched  village,  is  built.  Veffels  of  burden  anchor 
without,  under  (belter  of  fome  iflets,  as  well  as  in  the  nar- 
iow  channel  that  feparates  Paros  from  Antiparos.  Mar- 
pefus,  fituated  to  the  weftward  of  the  harbour  of  Marmora, 
is  the  mod  lofty  mountain  in  the  ifland  ; and  it  is  this  that 
furnifhed  more  particularly  the  marble  for  which  Paros  was  fo 
celebrated.  Near  an  ancient  quarry,  about  four  miles  from 
Parechia,  is  ftill  to  be  feen  a baffo- relievo,  mentioned  by 
Toumefort,  cut  in  the  rock,  and  containing  29  figures  of 
nymphs  and  fatyrs,  dancing  a kind  of  carol.  The  moll 
valuable  monuments  of  antiquity  now  extant,  called  the 
Oxford  or  Arundelian  marbles,  were  conftructed  by  a native 
of  this  ifland,  whofe  name  is  unknown,  but  who,  according 
to  Ulher,  lived  in  the  third  century  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
(See  Parian  Marble.)  The  inhabitants  of  Paros  and  Anti- 
paros fupply  themielves  from  the  produce  of  the  iflands  with 
wheat,  barley,  wine,  fefamum,  and  fome  legumes.  Cotton 
is  the  moft  confiderable  produ&ion,  and  the  only  one  that  en- 
ables the  inhabitants  to  pay  their  impoft,  and  to  procure  for 
themfelve9  fuch  commodities  as  they  need.  Thefe  two  iflands 
pay  an  impoft  fomewhat  more  than  8000  piaftres.  Archi- 


lochus the  fatirift,  was  born  at  Paros,  about  720  years  B.C. 
N.  lat.  370  4'.  E.  long.  zf  18'. 

PAROTID  Gland,  Parotis,  in  Anatomy,  from 
near,  and  u;,  the  ear,  the  largeft  of  the  falivary  glands, 
fituated  in  front  of  the  ear.  See  Deglutition. 

Parotid  Duel,  Wounds  and  Fijlula  of.  See  Wounds  of 
the  Face,  and  Salivary  Fistula. 

PAROTIDES,  in  Medicine,  figr.ifies  the  inflamed  and 
tumid  ftate  of  the  parotid  glands.  An  inflammation  of 
thefe  glands  often  occurs  in  perfons  of  fcrofulous  conftitution, 
without  any  very  obvious  exciting  caufe ; but  more  com- 
monly they  are  inflamed  in  confequence  of  irritation  from 
the  abforption  of  acrid  ma  ter,  as  in  the  cafe  of  excoriations 
about  the  face  and  ears,  of  feald  head,  See. ; or  from  fym- 
pathy  with  inflamed  gums,  or  tooth-ache,  efpecially  in  the 
lower  jaw  ; or,  laftly,  from  an  extenfion  of  inflammation  of 
the  throat  to  them,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Mumps,  or  Cynanche 
parotidaa ; which  fee.  In  fcrofulous  or  debilitated  habits, 
inflammation  and  fuppuration  of  the  parotids,  as  well  as  of 
other  glands,  are  liable  to  occur  at  the  clofe  of  acute  fevers, 
of  which  they  appear  to  be  fometimes  critical ; but  in  other 
inftances,  efpecially  when  they  follow  fevere  attacks  of 
meafles,  or  fmall-pox,  they  are  often  extremely  tedious  in 
their  progrefs,  and  difficult  of  cure,  and  feem  to  be  indi- 
cative of  a cacheftic  condition,  left  by  thefe  fevers.  See 
Scrofula. 

PAROTIS,  from  ■aa.foc  and  as,  the  ear,  in  Surgery,  the 
patrotid  gland : alfo  an  inflammation,  or  abfeefs,  of  this 
part. 

PAROXYSM,  in  Medicine,  is  the  ft,  attack , 

or  exacerbation  of  a difeafe,  that  occurs  at  intervals,  or  has 
decided  remiffions  or  intermiffions.  It  is  applicable  to  all 
febrile,  fpafmodic,  convulfive,  painful,  or  otherwife  violent 
difeafes,  whether  the  periods  of  remiffion  be  regular  or  irre- 
gular. Thus  we  fpeak  of  a paroxyfm  of  ague,  of  gout,  of 
colic,  of  epilepfy,  of  infanity.  See. 

PARPAJAH,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  N.E.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  on  the  river  Camfer.  N.  lat.  o° 
if.  W.  long.  1020  45,f. 

PARPARSARAT,  an  ifland  in  the  ftraits  of  Malacca, 
near  the  coaft  of  Sumatra,  about  50  miles  in  circumference. 
N.  lat,  i°  21'.  E.  long  102°  if. 

PARPOOLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Concan  ; 28 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Goa. 

PARPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  70  miles  N.W.  of 
Midnapour. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; 8 miles  N.  of  Cur- 
ruckpour. 

PARR,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  mentioned  in  this  work 
on  account  of  the  great  age  to  which  he  attained,  a huf- 
bandman  in  Shropftiire,  was  born  about  the  year  1483. 
At  the  age  of  120  he  married  a fecond  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  a child.  In  the  year  1635,  he  was  brought  to 
London  by  lord  Arundel,  and  introduced  at  court  to  king 
Charles  I.  as  a prodigy  ; but  the  change  of  air,  and  the 
new  mode  of  living  to  which  he  was  neceffarily  fubjeft,. 
occafioned  his  death  in  the  fame  year. 

PARRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Segeftan  ; 60  miles  N.  of  Zareng. 

Parra,  the  Jacana,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  Grallse.  The  generic  chara&er  is  ; bill  tapering 
fomewhat  obtufe  ; noftrils  oval,  in  the  middle  of  the  bill; 
front  covered  with  lobate  caruncles  ; the  wings  are  fpinous. 
Sixteen  fpecies  are  enumerated  by  Gmelin,  which  are  as 
follow. 

Species. 


PARRA. 


Species. 

Dominica,  or  St.  Domingo  Jacana  ; fo  called  from  its 
being  found  in  that  ifland,  as  alfo  in  the  ifland  whence  it 
derives  its  fpecific  name,  and  in  almoft  all  the  warm  parts 
of  America.  It  is  charadterifed  by  yellow  and  moderate 
claws.  The  bill  is  yellow  ; the  caruncle  lax,  and  of  a pale 
yellow  colour  ; the  head  and  body  above  are  of  a pale 
yellow,  beneath  it  is  ochry,  inclining  to  rofy. 

Ludoviciana  ; Louifiana  Jacana.  The  bill  and  ca- 
runcle are  tawny  ; the  crown  is  black  ; body  above  is  grey- 
brown,  beneath  of  the  colour  of  ochre.  It  is  about  eleven 
inches  long,  and  is  found  in  the  country  whence  it  takes  its 
name.  The  quill-feather6  are  black,  mixed  with  a little 
grey  ; the  tail  is  of  a pale  yellow,  tipt  with  black ; the  legs 
are  -ed  ; claws  are  black. 

Cayanensis  ; Cayenne  Jacana.  Legs  reddilh ; hind- 
head  brown,  with  a blackilh  creft.  It  inhabits  Cayenne, 
feeds  on  infefts,  and  is  about  eight  inches  and  a half  in 
length.  The  bill  is  red,  tipt  with  black ; front  and  chin 
black  ; middle  of  the  crown  cinereous ; breaft  with  a broad 
black  band  ; belly  and  vent  white  ; back  greenifh-purple  ; 
wings  white  without ; tail  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle  white, 
the  reft  black,  the  tip  edged  with  white. 

Goensis  ; Goa  Jacana.  Caruncle  red  ; legs  yellow  ; 
head,  neck,  wings,  and  middle  of  the  tail  black  ; body 
beneath  white.  It  is  found  in  or  near  Goa ; and  is 
about  thirteen  inches  long.  The  bill  is  dufky  ; from  the 
hind  part  of  the  eye  a black  ftreak  runs  through  the  fi3es 
of  the  neck  as  far  as  the  breaft  ; the  back  and  wing- 
coverts  reddiftt-brown,  the  greater  ones  white  ; the  tail  is 
white  at  the  bafe,  and  tipt  with  brown. 

Senegalla  ; Senegal  Jacana.  Claws  moderately  long, 
and  the  legs  are  red.  It  is  found,  as  its  name  imports,  near 
Senegal,  and  is  twelve  inches  long.  The  bill  is  of  a yellowifh- 
green,  tipt  with  black  ; the  front  is  white  ; caruncle  lax, 
and  of  a pale  yellow  ; chin  and  throat  black  ; lower  part 
of  the  belly,  tail-coverts,  and  greater  wing-coverts,  whitifh  ; 
quill-feathers  black,  tipt  with  white.  At  the  bend  of  the 
wing 8 is  a bladk  fpur  : the  tail,  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle, 
is  whitifh,  the  reft  black,  tipt  with  reddilh  ; the  reft  of  the 
body  and  head  is  of  a grey-brown. 

Chilensis  ; Chilefe  Jacana.  Claws  moderately  long  ; 
legs  brown ; hind-head  fub-crefted.  It  inhabits  Chili,  and 
is  the  fize  of  a jay,  but  with  longer  legs.  It  feeds  on  worms 
and  infefts,  is  noify,  and  defends  itfelf  by  the  fpurs  on  its 
wings ; it  builds  in  the  grafs,  and  lays  four  tawny  eggs, 
which  are  fpeckled  with  black.  The  hill  is  conical,  and 
about  two  inches  long,  a little  curved  at  the  tip  ; the  irides 
are  yellowilh ; caruncle  two-lobed  and  red ; the  neck, 
back,  and  fore-part  of  the  wings  are  violet ; throat  and 
breaft  black  ; wings  and  a Ihort  tail  brown  ; fpurs  on  the 
wings  yellowilh,  conical,  bony,  and  about  half  an  inch 
long. 

Jacana;  Chefnut  Jacana.  In  this  fpecies  the  hind 
claws  are  very  long;  the  legs  are  greenilh.  It  inhabits 
the  watery  places  in  South  America,  and  is  ten  inches  long. 
The  bill  is  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  long,  and  is  of  an 
orange-colour  ; and  on  the  forehead  is  a membranous  flap, 
half  an  inch  long,  and  nearly  as  broad.  On  each  fide  of  the 
head  alfo  is  another  of  the  fame  kind,  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  broad,  and  both  together  they  furround  the  bafe 
of  the  bill.  The  head,  throat,  neck,  breaft,  and  under 
parts,  are  black  ; and  fometimes  mixed  with  white.  The 
birds  of  this  fpecies  are  chiefly  found  in  Brafil,  Guiana, 
and  Surinam ; but  they  are  not  at  all  uncommon  at  St. 


Domingo,  where  they  frequent  the  marlhy  places,  the 
fides  of  ponds  and  ftreams,  and  wade  up  to  the  thighs  in 
water.  They  are  alfo  generally  feen  in  pairs,  and,  when 
feparated,  call  each  other  continually  till  they  join  again. 
They  are  very  fhy,  and  molt  common  in  the  rainy  feafons 
in  May  and  November.  They  are  at  all  times  very  noify  ; 
their  cry  is  fharp  and  ftirill,  and  they  may  be  heard  a 
great  way  off.  The  flefti  of  this  bird  is  accounted  very 
good. 

Nigra  ; Black  Jacana.  Hind-claws  very  long  ; legs 
cinereous ; head,  neck,  tail,  and  body  above  black.  It 
inhabits  Brafil,  and  is  about  the  fame  fize  as  the  laft.  The 
bill  is  of  a faffron  colour ; the  front  is  rufous ; the  breaft, 
belly,  and  vent  brown ; quill-feathers  green,  tipt  with 
brown  ; the  wing-fpurs  are  yellow. 

Brasiliensis  ; Bafilian  Jacana.  The  hind-claws  are 
very  long ; the  body  of  a greenilh  black.  It  inhabits 
Brafil  and  Guiana.  The  fize  and  manners  very  much  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  chefnut  jacana  ; it  is  gregarious,  and 
feeds  on  filh  and  infefts  ; the  wing-fpurs  are  yellow. 

Viridis  ; Green  Jacana.  Hind-claws  long,  yellow ; 
legs  yellowilh-green ; body  blackifh-green.  It  inhabits 
Brafil,  and  is  of  the  fize  of  a pigeon.  The  bill  is  partly 
red,  and  partly  yellow  ; the  front  is  red  ; the  head,  neck, 
and  breaft  are  of  a gloffy-violet ; the  toes  are  very  long. 

Variabilis;  Variable  Jacana.  Hind-claws  long;  legs 
blueilh.  This  is  alfo  denominated  the  fpur- winged  water- 
hen,  and  is  about  nine  inches  long.  The  colour  of  the  bill 
is  of  an  orange-yellow.  On  the  forehead  is  a flap  of  red 
fkin  ; the  crown  of  the  head  is  brown,  marked  with  fpots 
of  a darker  colour  ; the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  much  the 
fame,  but  of  a deeper  dye.  On  the  fore  part  of  the  wing  is 
a yellow  fpur.  The  legs  are  furnifhed  with  long  toes,  as 
in  all  the  others  ; the  colour  of  which  is  of  a blueifh-afh. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  Brafil,  and  is  faid  to  be  pretty  common 
about  Carthagena,  and  in  other  parts  of  South  America. 

Luzoniensis  ; Luzonian  Jacana.  Beneath  white  ; toes 
long  ; legs  black  This  fpecies  is  found  in  the  marfhy  and 
maritime  parts  of  the  Manilla  iflands. 

Africana  ; African  Jacana.  This  fpecies  is  of  a pale 
cinnamon  ; the  toes  are  long  ; the  legs  greenifh-black.  It 
inhabits  Africa,  and  is  about  nine  inches  and  a half  long. 

Sinensis;  China  Jacana.  The  toes  of  this  are  long ; legs 
greenifh ; body  of  a claret  colour.  It  is  found  in  China, 
and  is  about  twenty-one  inches  long. 

Chavaria  ; Faithful  Jacana.  Toes  long;  legs  tawny  ; 
hind-head  crelted.  This  is  the  moft  remarkable  of  all  the 
fpecies.  The  bill  is  of  a dirty-white  ; upper  mandible  like 
that  of  the  dung-hill  cock ; on  both  fides,  at  the  bafe  of  the 
bill,  is  a red  membrane  extending  to  the  temples,  in  the 
middle  of  which  are  the  eyes ; irides  brown  ; hind-head 
with  about  twelve  blackilh  feathers,  three  inches  long,  form- 
ing a pendent  creft  ; the  reft  of  the  neck  is  covered  with 
thick  black  down  ; the  body  is  brown  ; the  wings  and 
tail  blackifh  ; it  has  two,  and  fometimes  three  wing-fpurs, 
half  an  inch  long ; the  belly  is  of  a light  black  ; the  tliighs 
are  half  bare  ; the  toes  fo  long  as  to  entangle  each  other 
in  walking.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  rivers  and  inundated 
places  near  Carthagena  in  America  ; it  feeds  on  herbs  ; its 
gait  is  flow  ; and  it  cannot  run  unlefs  aflilled  by  the  wings, 
but  flies  eafily  and  fwiftly.  When  the  fkin  is  touched,  a 
crackling  is  felt ; the  voice  is  clear  and  loud.  The  natives 
keep  one  of  thefe  tame  to  wander  with  the  poultry,  aqd 
defend  them  again  ft  birds  yf  prey,  which  it  does  by  means 
of  the  fpurs  on  its  wings.  It  never  deferts  the  charge  com- 
mitted to  its  care,  but  brings  them  home  at  night.  It  will 
readily 
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readily  fuller  itfelf  to  be  handled  by  grown  perfons  ; but 
not  by  children  ; it  is  about  the  fize  of  a cock,  and  (lands 
a foot  and  a half  from  the  ground. 

Indica  ; Indian  Jacana.  Blackifh-blue  ; back  and  wings 
brown  ; eye-brows  white ; a red  fpot  at  the  gape  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  India,  among  the 
marfhes,  and  builds  a floating  neft.  The  bill  is  yellow,  the 
bafe  above  is  blueifh  ; the  legs  are  of  a yellowifli-brown. 

PARRAL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  New  Bifcay,  on  a river  which  runs  into  the 
Conchos;  230  miles  N.  of  Durango.  N.  lat.  28°  10'.  W. 
long.  io$°  12'. 

PARRAMATTA,  a fettlement  founded  in  New  South 
Wales,  near  Port  Jackfon ; 10  miles  W.  of  Sydney  Cove. 

PARRAMPORE,  one  of  the  fmall  iflands  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  which  line  the  E.  coaft  of  Northampton  county, 
Virginia. 

PARRAN,  PfeRE,  in  Biography,  publilhed,  in  1646,  a 
treatife  on  theoretical  and  pradical  mufic,  containing  the 
rules  and  preceptsof  compofition. 

PARRAS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Zacatecas;  90 miles  N.  of  Zacatecas. 

PARREL,  (Rigging,)  in  a Ship,  a fort  of  collar,  by 
which  the  yards  are  fattened,  at  the  flings  or  middle,  to  the 
mads,  fo  that  they  may  be  hoifted  or  lowered  with  facility. 
There  are  four  different  forts  of  parrels,  one  of  which  is 
formed  of  a Angle  rope,  having  an  eye  fpliced  in  each  end  ; 
and  the  furface  of  the  rope,  between  the  eyes,  is  ferved  with 
fpunyarn,  or  covered  with  leather.  Its  middle  is  paffed 
round  the  flings  of  the  yard,  and  fattened  together  on  the 
aftfide  of  the  yards  ; and  the  two  ends,  which  are  equally 
long,  are  paffed  round  the  aftfide  of  the  mail ; and  one  of 
them  being  brought  under,  and  the  other  over  the  yard,  the 
two  eyes  are  lalhed  together  on  the  forefide  of  the  yard, 
whilft  another  lafhing  binds  them  together  abaft  the  mad, 
having  every  turn  fecurcd  with  a knot.  Another  fort  is 
formed  of  two  ropes  which  have  ari  eye  at  one  end  ; the 
other  end,  as  a laniard,  reeves  through  the  upper  hole  of  the 
rib,  and  through  a truck  alternately,  fufficient  to  embrace 
the  mart  ; the  other  hole  likewife  reeves  through  the  lower 
hole  in  the  rib,  and  fo  on.  The  eye  in  the  lower  rope  of  the 
parrel  paffes  under  the  yard,  and  the  upper  rope  over  the 
yard,  till  both  eyes  meet  on  the  forefide  of  the  yard,  and 
there  fei%ed  together  with  fpunyarn.  The  other  ends  of 
the  parrel-rope  are  paffed  round  the  yard,  and  the  after  part 
of  the  parrel  alternately,  till  the  latter  is  fufficiently  fecured 
to  the  former ; and  the  whole  of  the  turns  are  marled  toge- 
ther with  quarter-feizings,  to  confine  them  clofe  in  the  cavity 
formed  on  the  back  of  the  ribs.  The  third  fort,  calculated  to 
confine  the  jaws  of  a boom  to  the  mad,  is  formed  of  a rope 
which  reeves  through  feveral  trucks  without  ribs.  The  fourth 
fort,  called  trufs-parrels,  are  fimilar  to  the  firft,  having 
tackles  hooked  to  their  lower  ends,  which  lead  upon  deck  ; 
by  which  the  yard  may,  as  occafion  requires,  be  flackened 
from  the  mall,  or  confined  more  clofely  thereto.  The  lat- 
ter are  peculiar  to  the  lower  yards,  whereon  they  are  very 
convenient.  The  fecond  are  ufed  for  topfail  yards,  and  the 
firft  for  top-gallant  yards  only. 

PARRENNIN,  Domestic,  in  Biography , a diftinguifhed 
Jefuit  miflionary,  was  born  in  1665,  and  in  1682  we  find 
him  entered  among  the  Jefuits  at  Avignon,  with  the  view  of 
engaging  in  their  millions.  In  1698  he  was  fent  to  China. 
The  reigning  emperor  was  at  that  time  favourable  to  the 
Chriftian  mimonaries,  on  account  of  the  fcientific  improve- 
ments which  they  introduced  into  his  dominions,  and  Par- 
rennm  had  matters  affigned  to  him  for  inftru&ing  him  in  the 
languages  of  the  country,  in  which  he  acquired  a proficiency 


beyond  that  of  any  preceding  European.  The  emperor, 
who  was  a thoughtful  and  learned  man,  frequently  converfed 
with  him  on  the  hiftory,  manners,  and  politics  of  Europe, 
and  on  different  fciences,  with  which  he  was  defirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted.  The  miflionary  was  obliged  to  ftudy 
hard,  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  Chinefe  monarch,  and  he 
tranflated  into  the  Tartarian  language  every  thing  which  he 
found  new  and  curious  in  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  anato- 
my, in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
in  other  works.  During  the  fpace  of  twenty  years  he  fol- 
lowed this  emperor  in  his  progreffes  through  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  for  a dill  longer  time  he  aded 
as  interpreter  for  all  European  mifiionaries  and  ambaffadors, 
who  came  into  China,  and  as  mediator  in  the  difputes  between 
the  courts  of  Mofcow  and  Pekin.  He  drew  up  many  books 
in  the  Chinefe  and  Tartarian  languages,  as  well  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  emperor,  as  the  inftru&ion  of  the  profe- 
lytes.  He  wrote  a vafl  number  of  letters  to  correfpond- 
ents  in  Europe,  relative  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  mifiion,  and 
to  the  manners,  cuftoms,  fciences,  and  occurrences  of 
China,  which  were  printed  in  Du  Halde’s  colledion.  Of 
thefe  the  mod  valuable  are  his  letters  to  De  Mairan. 
From  the  labours  of  this  zealous  miflionary  proceeded 
the  maps  of  all  the  provinces  of  China,  and  of  the  Chi- 
nefe Tartary,  with  which  Du  Halde’s  defcription  of  that 
empire  is  illuftrated.  Parrennin  died  at  Pekin  in  1741, 
and  was  honoured  by  the  emperor  Kien-Long  with  'a 
public  funeral.  Moreri. 

PARREO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 23  miles  W.S.W.  of  Patna. 

PARRET,  a river  of  England,  which  rifes  on  the 
borders  of  Dor-fetfliire,  paffes  by  Langport,  Bridgewater, 
&c.,  and  runs  into  the  Briftol  channel,  about  ten  miles 
below  the  laft  town. 

PARRHASIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia  : it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and 
Pliny  ; but  not  noticed  by  Paufanias  nor  Strabo,  though 
they  fpeak  of  a mountain  and  people  under  this  appel- 
lation. 

PARRHASII,  a people  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges, 
mentioned  by  Quintus  Curtius.— Alfo,  a people  who  inha- 
bited the  S.W.  part  of  Arcadia. 

PARRHASIUS,  Aulus  Janus,  in  Biography , the  af- 
fumed  name  of  Gianpaolo  Parifio,  was  born  in  1470. 
His  father,  Tommafo  Parifio,  a counfellor  in  the  Neapolitan 
fenate,  would  gladly  have  brought  up  the  fon  to  the  fame 
profefiion,  but  the  young  man  had  imbibed  fo  decided  a 
tafte  for  literature,  as  to  refufe  to  fettle  to  bufinefs.  The 
wars  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  occafioned  his  removal 
to  Rome,  where  his  life  was  brought  into  danger  by  his 
attachment  to  two  cardinals,  who  had  incurred  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  He  efcaped  to  Milan, 
where  he  married  a daughter  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylas, 
and  was  appointed  profeffor  of  eloquence  in  the  univerlity. 
This  was  about  the  year  1500,  when  he  firft  appeared  as 
an  author,  by  publilhing  his  commentaries  upon  Clau- 
dian’s  Rape  of  Proferpine.  He  foon  obtained  a very  high 
reputation  as  a ledurer,  and  had  the  mod  diftinguifhed 
people  in  the  country  as  his  auditors.  His  fame  excited 
again  ft  him  many  enemies;  he  was  charged  with  citing 
books  that  never  had  any  exiftence,  and  he  was  accufed 
of  crimes  of  an  infamous  nature,  which  have  been  thought 
to  have  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  envy  of  his  ri- 
vals. He  retired  to  Vicenza,  where  he  was  eleded  to 
the  chair  of  eloquence  with  a liberal  falary.  The  wars 
excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray  obliged  him  to  quit 
that  country,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  where 
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he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Cofentine  academy,  which 
afterwards  became  very  famous.  He  after  this  accepted  of 
an  invitation  from  Leo  X.  to  occupy  the  chair  of  elo- 
quence at  Rome;  fcarcely,  however,  had  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  this  office,  when  ill  health  obliged  him  to 
refign  : he  returned  to  Cofenza,  where  after  paffing  many 
years  in  continual  fufferings,  he  died  in  the  .year  1534. 
His  works  were  publiftied,  colleflively,  by  Henry  Ste- 
phens in  1567,  of  which  the  principal  is  entitled  “ Liber 
de  Rebus  per  Epiftolam  Quaefitis.”  This  confifts  of  a 
number  of  letters  written  to  different  learned  men;  con- 
taining explanations  of  paffages  in  the  ancient  writers, 
and  elucidations  of  points  of  antiquity,  which  difplay 
much  erudition.  There  are  alfo  illuftrations  of  Ovid’s  He- 
roical  Epiftles  ; of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry  ; of  Cicero’s 
Oration  for  Milo,  and  various  other  trails  on  claffical 
fubje&s.  The  whole  collection  was  reprinted  in  the  firft 
volume  of  Gruter’s  “ Thefaurus  Criticus.”  A new  edition 
of  the  book  “ De  Qusefitis,”  with  additions  from  the  au- 
thor’s manufcript,  was  given  at  Naples  in  1771.  Mo- 
reri. 

PARRHESIA,  in  Rhetoric,  a figure  in  which  a perfon 
admonifhes  or  reproves  another  with  art  and  addrefs,  and 
in  fuch  circumftances  as  render  it  difficult  to  difpleafe.  See 
Revelation,  chap.  ii.  2 — 5. 

PARRIAH,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 35  miles  N.  of  Durbungah.  N.  lat,  26°  40'.  E.  long. 
85°  52'. 

PARRICIDE,  Parricida,  or  Patricida , in  ftri&nefs, 
denotes  the  murder  or  murderer  of  a father : as  matricide 
does  of  a mother.  Though  the  word  parricide  is  alfo 
ordinarily  extended  to  both. 

The  Romans,  for  a long  time,  had  no  law  againft  parri- 
cides ; which  was  alfo  the  cafe  at  Athens ; from  an  opinion, 
that  nobody  could  be  fo  wicked  as  to  kill  his  parents.  The 
Perfians,  according  to  Herrodotus,  entertained  the  fame 
notion,  when  they  adjudged  all  perfons  who  had  killed  their 
reputed  parents  to  be  haftards.  L.  Oftius  was  the  firft 
who  killed  his  father,  five  hundred  years  after  Numa’s  death  ; 
and  then  the  Pompeian  law  was  made,  which  ordained,  that 
the  perfon  conviiled  of  this  crime,  after  he  had  been  firft 
fcourged  till  the  blood  came,  ffiould  be  tied  up  in  a leathern 
fack,  together  with  a dog,  an  ape,  a cock,  and  a viper,  and 
fo  thrown  into  the  fea,  or  the  next  river.  By  the  Englifh 
laws,  this  crime  is  treated  no  otherwife  than  as  fimple  mur- 
der, unlefs  the  child  was  alfo  the  fervant  of  his  parent, 
t Hal.  P.  C.  380. 

Parricide  is  alfo  extended  to  the  murder  of  any  near  re- 
lation, as  a hufband,  wife,  brother,  filter,  child,  grand- 
child, uncle,  &c.  and  even  to  that  of  great  or  facred  per- 
fons, though  no  way  allied  in  blood,  as  a king,  &c. 

PARRIER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Oude  ; 35  miles  S.W.  ef  Lucknow. 

PARRIDA,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near 
thecoaft  of  Veragua.  N.  lat.  70  16'. 

PARROAH,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon;  50  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Trincomaly.  N.  lat.  8°  17'.  E.  long.  803 
34'. 

PARROCEL,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  Pro- 
vence in  1648,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Bourgognone,  whofe  fub- 
je£ts  and  whofe  ftyle  he  imitated,  though  not  with  fo  much 
fire  and  freedom  of  touch.  He  endeavoured  to  improve  him- 
felf  by  a refidence  at  Venice  for  fome  time,  and  did  acquire 
fomewhat  of  the  tones  of  that  fchool.  His  colouring  is 
rich,  deep,  and  frelh  ; and  there  is  great  buftle  and  anima- 
tion in  his  defigns ; which  were  not  always  warlike,  but 
fometimes  of  fapcy,  of  hiftory,  and  of  portrait.  He  died 


in  1704,  leaving  a fon,  Charles  Parrocel,  who  fuccefsfufly 
imitated  the  compofitions  and  manner  of  his  father,  and  who 
died  in  1729,  at  the  age  of  52. 

There  was  alfo  a nephew  of  the  name  of  Ignatius,  who 
alfo  painted  battle-pieces  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  who  died  in 
1722. 

PARROQUET,  or  Parrakeet,  in  Ornithology.  See 
PsiTTACUS. 

PARROT.  See  Psittacus. 

Parrot  JJ lands , in  Geography,  a duller  of  iflands  in 
Dufky  bay,  New  Zealand  ; 3 miles  S.W.  of  Facile  har- 
bour. 

Parrot*!-  Key,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Spanilh  main,  near 
the  Mofquito  (hore.  N.  lat.  120  7'.  W.  long.  82°56'. 

PARR’S  Point,  a cape  on  the  N.E.  coalt  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Chriftopher. 

PARRY,  Richard,  in  Biography,  a learnejd  divine,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1604  was  made  bilhop  of  St. 
Afaph.  He  revifed  the  firft  edition  of  the  Wellh  bible,  ( 
which  was  publilhed  in  1620.  Before  his  elevation  to  the 
epifcopal  dignity,  he  was  mailer  of  Ruthin  fchool,  Den- 
bighfhire. 

Parry,  John,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  celebrated  llind  harper.  He  was  the  firft  among  his 
contemporaries,  who  played  either  a lefTon  or  a concerto 
on  the  treble  Wellh  harp,  an  inftrument  which  had  been 
long  loft  to  the  world,  and  owed  its  revival  to  the  genius  and 
diligence  of  this  great  performer.  He  died  at  Rhuabon,  in  I 
Denbighfhire,  in  1782,  about  which  time  the  pedal  harp 
feems  to  have  fuperfeded  all  other  harps  on  the  continent,  as 
well  as  in  our  ifland,  fo  that  it  appears  as  if  its  refufcitaticn 
was  for  a very  Ihort  period.  Evans  played  on  that  truly 
Britilh  inftrument  at  the  oratorio  in  1772,  on  which  he  ac- 
companied “ O had  I Jubal’s  lyre.’’ 

PARRYING,  in  Fencing,  the  adlion  of  defending  a 
man’s  felf,  or  of  ftaving  off  the  thrufts,  ftrokes,  &c.  offered 
him  by  another.  See  Fencing. 

Good  fencers  pulh  and  parry  at  the  fame  time. 

The  Spaniards  parry  with  the  poniard.  The  ancients 
parried  with  their  bucklers. 

PARSBERG,  iu  Geography , a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
principality  of  Ncuburg  ; iS  miles  N.W.  of  Ratilbon. 

PARSCHINA,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
ToboJfk,  on  the  Niznei  Tungulka.  N.  lat.  60' 40'.  E.  ' 
long.  1 06 3 44'. 

PARSHEPATNAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ma- 
rawar,  on  the  coaft  ; 6 miles  N.  of  Tondy. 

PARSLEY,  in  Botany,  Gardening,  and  the  Materia  Me- 
dic a.  See  Apium. 

Parsley,  in  Agriculture,  a well  known  tap-rooted  bien- 
nial plant.  It  is  obferved,  in  the  twenty-fecond  volume  of 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  that  Mr.  Fleet  of  Hampfhire, 
famous  for  curing  the  rot  of  (heep,  cultivates  it  largely  wi:h 
fuccefs ; he  fows  half  a bufhel  to  the  acre,  with  a bufliel  of 
rye-grafs,  with  fpring  corn  ; and  he  finds  that  it  lafts  in  the 
ground  till  it  is  permitted  to  feed.  He  feeds  it  conftantly,  ! 
it  being  excellent  for  (heep,  and  when  fuffered  to  get  a-head,  j 
pigs  feed  wonderfully  upon  it  in  the  autumn.  After  Sep-  I 
tember,  it  will  not  run  to  feed.  When  it  was  ploughed 
up,  he  obtained  good  oats.  The  land  was  poor,  and  the 
next  round  of  the  courfe,  the  clover  was  much  the  better  for 
the  parfley  having  been  fown,  or  the  clover  omitted  ; for  in  a 
field  half  parfley,  half  clover,  when  the  clover  came  again  to 
be  fown,  it  was  excellent  on  the  parfley  half,  but  bad  on  the  1 
clover  part.  In  laying  down  land  to  grafs,  Mr.  Hoyte,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Communications  to  the  Board,  advifes 
the  fowing  with  twelve  pounds  of  white  clover,  two  pounds  1 
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of  red  clover,  two  pecks  of  rye-grafs,  and  two  pounds  of 
parfley  to  the  acre,  as  the  parfley  (lands  two  years,  and  by 
its  diuretic  qualities,  prevents  the  (heep  from  dying  of  the 
red-water,  which  too  luxuriant  feeds  are  apt  to  produce. 

And  the  following  trial  with  this  vegetable,  is  dated  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh. A friend  of  mine,  fays  the  writer,  having  occafion 
to  obfervq  the  partiality  of  black  cattle  for  the  garden  parf- 
ley, and  their  preference  of  it,  when  growing,  to  almod  any 
other  green  food,  took  it  in  his  head  to  try  how  it  would 
fucceed  in  a field  that  he  was  going  to  fow  down  for  pafture. 
He  accordingly  fowed  two  or  three  ridges  with  parlley-feed, 
and  the  red  of  the  field  with  clover  and  rye-grafs.  As  foon  as 
the  field  was  ready  for  padure,  he  led  his  cattle  into  it,  and 
it  was  perfeftly  evident  that  they  preferred  that  part  which 
was  fovvn  with  the  parfley  to  any  other  part  of  the  field,  in- 
fomuch  that  they  never  touched  the  red  while  there  was  a 
Angle  blade  of  parfley  to  be  had.  Horfes  were  equally  fond 
of  it.  He  had  not  an  opportunity  to  try  (heep  upon  it ; 
but  the  probability  is,  that  they  would,  if  poflible,  have 
been  fonder  of  it,  and  thriven  better,  than  any  of  the 
other  two.  This,  therefore,  feems  worthy  of  a farther 
trial.  We  know  that  black  cattle,  (heep,  horfes,  and  in- 
deed every  other  animal,  always  prefer  that  food  (when  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  a choice)  that  is  mod  agree- 
able to  them,  and  mod  conducive  to  their  health.  We 
know  alfo  that  parfley  is  a mod  wholefome  vegetable  for  the 
human  fpecies.  It  is  a powerful  antifeptic.  If  we  were  to 
reafon  from  analogy,  we  fliould  fuppofe  that  its  beneficial 
properties  fliould  extend  to  the  animal  creation  in  general. 
As  it  is  a biennial  plant,  it  will  anfwer  well  for  fields  that 
are  to  be  laid  down  for  padure  for  a confiderable  while. 
Sheep  in  particular,  being  of  a tender  and  delicate  conditu- 
tion,  and  efpecially  fubjeft  to  bowel  complaints,  its  antifep- 
tic quality  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  correct  thefe.  The  diffi- 
culty may  be  at  fird  to  get  the  feed  in  any  confiderable  quan- 
tity : but  that  may  foon  be  remedied,  if  the  experiment  be 
thought  worth  while.  He  would  fuppofe  that  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  fown  mud  be  good,  in  good  condition  and 
clean,  otherwife  it  will  not  have  a fair  trial. 

It  fliould  probably  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  and  be 
kept  condantlv  dole  fed  down  with  dock,  where  it  is  in- 
[ended  to  be  preferved  in  the  ground  any  great  length  ol  time, 
ns  probably,  by  preventing  its  fending  up  feed-dems,  this 
uaay  be  effefted. 

More  experiments  are  wanting  to  fully  afcertain  the  value 
of  this  vegetable  in  field  culture  ; but  it  has  been  found 
very  beneficial  as  a rabbit-food,  and  would  condantly  be 
raifed  as  one  of  the  mod  proper  crops  where  thefe  kinds  of 
animals  are  kept.  Se  Rabbit. 

Parsley,  Bajlard  See  Caucalis. 

Parsley,  Corn,  jield,  or  bajlard  Jlone.  See  Sison. 

Parsley,  Fool’s.  See  jEthusa  and  Cicuta. 

Parsley,  Macedonian.  See  Bubon  and  Petroselinum 
Macedonicum. 

Parsley,  Milky.  See  Selinum. 

Parsley,  Mountain.  See  Spignel. 

Parsley, -Pirr/.  See  Aphanes. 

PARSLING,  in  Ship- Building.  See  Parcelling. 

PARSNEP,  in  Botany , See.  See  Pastinaca. 

Parsnep,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  a tap-rooted  plant, 
cultivated  for  the  lake  of  the  root.  This  fort  of  crop  re- 
quires a rich,  mellow,  and  deep  foil,  in  order  that  the  roots 
may  have  full  room  to  thicken  and  run  downwards.  It  is 
the  garden  parfnep  that  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  field  culture, 
which  has  a long  flefliy  root  much  larger  than  the  carrot, 
and  equally  fweet,  nutritious,  and  juicy.  And  it  has  been 
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fuggefled,  that  from  its  being  more  hardy,  it  is  probably 
better  fuited  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland  than  the 
carrot.  Its  eafy  culture,  and  the  large  produce  which  it  is 
capable  of  affording,  fliould  render  it  more  an  objeft  of  the 
farmer. 

Soil. — The  foils  mod  adapted  to  this  fort  of  crop,  are 
thofe  of  the  rich,  deep,  friable,  loamy  or  fandy  kinds,  in 
which  the  roots  can  get  down  to  a great  depth,  and  become 
large.  It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Young,  that  of  all  the  roots 
which  a farmer  can  cultivate,  this  is  the  mod  valuable ; but 
it  demands  a better  foil  than  any  other  crop  he  can  put  into 
the  ground.  If  he  has  not  land  of  an  extraordinary  quality, 
he  had  better  not  venture  on  the  attempt.  It  loves  a very 
rich,  dry,  putrid,  fandy  loam,  worth  40.1.  or  $os.  an  acre, 
which  fliould  be  ploughed  as  deep  as  poflible  about  the  end 
of  the  autumn,  and  left  for  the  froffs  to  exert  their  influence 
upon.  This  fine  deep  pulverization  of  the  land  is  effefted  in 
different  ways  in  different  didrifts.  In  fome  it  is  given  by- 
ploughing  the  ground  with  a light  plough,  which  is  regu- 
lated in  the  fore  part  by  two  wheels  being  fixed  to  it,  one 
of  which  runs  in  the  furrow,  and  the  other  on  the  un- 
ploughed land,  the  former  being  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
higher  than  the  latter,  and  which  opens  down  and  turns  the 
mould  to  the  depth  of  about  five  inches ; after  which,  the 
furrow  is  dug  down  with  a fpade,  fo  as  to  form  a trench  of 
about  fixteen  inches  in  depth,  proceeding  in  the  fame  way 
till  the  whole  of  the  field  is  prepared ; but  the  latter,  which 
is  by  means  of  two  ploughs  of  different  kinds,  one  following 
in  the  fame  track  after  the  other,  is  by  much  the  mod  expe- 
ditious and  economical. 

But  the  light  plough  jud  deferibed,  anfwers  very  well  in 
performing  the  fird  part  of  the  operation ; and  in  the  fecond, 
one  of  the  trench  kind  mud  be  made  ufe  of,  by  which  the 
mould  is  raifed  from  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  made  by  the 
fird,  and  applied  over  the  (lice  it  had  turned  up.  In  this 
way  the  foil  is  not  only  broken  up  to  a great  depth,  but  the 
furface  left  in  a fine  date  of  mould.  Where  this  fort  of 
tillage  is  praftifed,  the  work  is  generally  performed  in  the 
more  dry  forts  of  land  about  the  middle  of  February  ; and 
in  thofe  that  are  retentive  of  moidure,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  March.  The  ground,  after  being  thus  expofad  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmofphcre  for  a week  or  a fortnight,  is 
harrowed  lightly  over  in  order  to  render  it  (it  for  the  feed. 
In  fome  cafes,  however,  a flight  ploughing  is  given  to  the 
lands  intended  for  this  crop  in  September,  the  ufe  of  the 
other  ploughs  being  had  recourfe  to  in  January  in  the  .fuc- 
ceeding  year.  The  principal  objeft  in  this  bufinefs  is,  that 
of  loofening  and  rendering  the  foil  mellow  to  as  great  a depth 
as  can  pofiibly  be  done. 

But  though  the  ufe  of  manure  is  not  in  general  fo  neceffary 
for  this  crop  as  fome  others,  where  the  land  is  not  in  tolera- 
bly good  heart,  it  fliould  condantly  be  employed  in  fuch 
proportions  as  may  be  fufficient  to  render  it  rich.  Well- 
rotted  farm-yard  dung  is  the  bed  adapted  to  this  crop,  being 
turned  into  the  foil  by  a light  plough  immediately  before 
the  time  of  putting  the  feed  into  the  ground. 

Seed. — In  the  cultivating  of  this  fort  of  crop,  great  care 
fliould  be  taken  to  have  good  perfeftly  ripened  feed,  and 
which  fliould  always  be  made  ufe  of  while  perfeftly  frefti, 
old  feed  frequently  either  wholly  failing,  or  coming  up  with 
great  irregularity,  or  in  a draggling  manner. 

In  refpeft  to  the  proportion  of  feed  that  may  be  em- 
ployed, it  mult  be  different  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil  and  other  circumdances ; but  in  general  about  five 
pounds  to  the  acre  may  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 

As  to  the  time  of  fowing,  the  mod  ufual  period  is  the  early 
part  of  the  fpring,  as  foon  as  the  frods  will  admit  of  it ; as 
X x about 
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about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  February,  or  in  the  fol- 
lowing month.  It  is,  however,  fometimes  fown  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  preceding  year,  immediately  after  it  ha;  been 
ripened  and  colle&ed  from  the  plants,  as  about  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  And  it  is  contended  by  fome,  that  in 
this  way  the  plants  will  appear  more  early  in  the  following 
fpring,  and  of  courfe  become  large  at:d  ftrong  before  any 
weeds  rife  to  injure  them ; and  that  as  the  plants  are  in  little 
or  no  danger  from  the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon,  this  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  moft  eligible  period.  Where  the  foil  is, 
however,  in  a proper  ftate  of  preparation,  as  there  can  be 
no  apprehenfions  of  their  being  inconvenienced  by  the 
growth  of  weeds,  the  former  muft  be  the  molt  fafe  and  con- 
venient feafon  for  the  purpofe. 

The  moft  ufual  method  of  lowing  the  parfnep  feed  is  in 
broadcaft  over  the  land,  being  afterwards  covered  in  by 
means  of  a light  harrow.  It  is  probable  that  this  fort  c->f 
crop  might  be  fown  in  rows,  either  by  means  of  the  drill 
machine,  or  by  having  fmall  furrows  made  in  the  land,  and 
lowing  the  feed  over  it  in  the  broadcaft  method,  afterwards 
lightly  harrowing  it  into  them.  In  this  mode,  by  having 
the  rows  at  fufficient  diftances,  the  crops  might  be  kept 
more  clean  and  at  lefs  expence  than  in  the  Ample  broadcaft 
method.  But  in  this  way  they  have  not  been  found  to 
anfwer  fo  well. 

The  author  of  Praftical  Agriculture  ftates,  that  in  diftrifts 
where  parfneps  are  much  cultivated  as  a field  crop,  it  is  the 
common  practice  to  have  beans  at  the  fame  time  with  them, 
either  planted  in  fingle  rows,  at  the  diftance  of  four  feet  and 
a half,  and  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  each  other,  or 
double  ones  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  feet,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  the  rows.  In  this  manner  two  crops  are  obtained 
from  the  fame  piece  of  ground  ; but  unlefs  care  be  taken  to 
remove  the  beans  in  good  time,  great  injury  may  be  done  to 
the  parfneps.  As  though  there  may  have  been  much  leaf 
and  ftem  before  the  roots  of  thefe  plants,  begin  to  fwell  out 
and  acquire  their  fize  towards  Auguft,  the  beans  ought 
never  to  be  fuffered  to  remain  longer  than  that  period  upon 
the  ground. 

After-culture. — The  management  of  thefe  crops,  after  they 
have  been  put  into  the  ground,  is,  that  they  require  to  be 
kept  perfeftly  clean  and  free  from  weeds  during  the  early 
parts  of  their  growth ; frequent  hoeing  and  weeding  are, 
therefore,  to  be  pradtifed.  Where  cultivated  in  rows  at 
fufficient  diftances,  the  intervals  may  be  cleaned  by  the 
plough  or  horfe-hoe.  It  is  fometimes  ufual,  where  this  fort 
of  crop  forms  a part  of  field  hufbandry,  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  harrow  before  the  procefs  of  hoeing  or  weeding  is  begun. 
This  muft  be  performed  about  the  time  the  feeds  firft  begins 
to  germinate  ; as  by  harrowing  too  foon  the  weeds  will  not 
have  rifen,  and  if  deferred  too  long,  there  may  be  danger 
of  deftroying  the  buds  of  the  parfneps.  This  is  fuppofed 
more  neceflary  on  the  ftiffer  forts  of  foil,  as  it  renders  them 
more  eafily  weeded.  The  firft  weeding  may  be  performed 
about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May,  according  to  the  for- 
wardnefs  of  the  plants,  being  at  this  operation  only  partially 
thinned  out  where  they  appear  to  Hand  much  too  clofe  toge- 
ther. The  fame  operation  is  to  be  again  performed  about 
the  beginning  of  July ; when  the  plants  muft  be  carefully 
fet  out  to  the  diftance  of  fix  inches.  This  fort  of  work  is 
executed  either  by  means  of  a fmall  fork  with  two  prongs, 
or  a kind  of  very  fmall  fpade  having  a ffiort  handle;  the 
labourer,  in  making  ufe  of  it,  kneels  on  one  knee,  and, 
holding  it  in  his  right  hand,  digs  and  turns  the  mould,  while 
with  his  left  he  pulls  up  and  removes  the  weeds.  After  this 
fecond  weeding,  nothing  further  is  found  requifite  in ' the 
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As  this  fort  of  root  ftrikes  downwards  to  a great  depth, 
and  of  courfe  draws  much  of  its  nourilhment  from  below,  it 
may  with  propriety  be  introduced  after  moft  forts  of  fibrous- 
rooted  crops.  And  there  is  little  hazard  jn  the  cultivation 
of  parfnep  crops,  except  from  the  falling  of  too  much  rain 
immediately  after  fowing,  by  which  the  feed  may  be  in 
danger  of  being  wafhed  away ; or  when  dry  weather  fuc- 
ceeds,  from  the  baking  of  the  land  rendering  the  plants  in- 
capable of  pufhin^  their  roots  fufficiently  down.  They  are 
feldom  injured  by  frofts  or  other  caufes  during  the  winter 
feafon,  or  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  any  kind  of  infedts  or 
other  vermin. 

It  is  dated,  that  the  produce  of  this  fort  of  crop,  when 
cultivated  on  a proper  foil,  and  in  a fuitable  manner,  will, 
from  the  great  fize  of  the  roots,  be  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than,  that  of  the  carrot  kind.  • 

application. — With  regard  to  the  methods  of  application 
of  this  root,  they  are  muck  the  fame  as  that  pf  the  carrot. 
In  the  fattening  of  cattle  it  is  found  equal  if  not  fuperior, 
performing  the  bufinefs  with  as  much  expedition,  and  afford- 
ing meat  of  exquifite  flavour,  and  a highly  juicy  quality. 
The  animals  eat  it  with  much  greedinefs.  It  is  reckoned 
that  thirty  perches,  where  the  crop  is  good,  will  be  fufficient 
to  fatten  an  ox  of  three  or  four  years  old  when  perfeftly 
lean,  in  the  courfe  of  three  months.  They  are  given  in  the 
proportion  of  about  thirty  pounds  weight,  morning,  noon, 
and  night ; the  large  ones  being  flit  in  three. or  four  pieces, 
and  a little  hay  fupplied  in  the  intervals  of  thofe  periods. 
And  when  given  to  milch-cows  with  a little  hay  in  the 
winter  feafon,  the  butter  is  found  to  be  of  as  fine  a colour, 
and  as  excellent  a flavour  as  when  feeding  in  the  bed  paftures. 
Indeed  the  refult  of  experiments  has  (hewn,  that  not  only 
in  neat  cattle,  but  in  the  fattening  of  hogs  and  poultry, 
the  animals  became  fat  much  fooner,  and  are  more  bulky, 
than  when  fed  with  any  other  root  or  vegetable.  And  that, 
befides,  the  meat  is  more  fweet  and  delicate.  In  thefe  ap- 
plications, in  the  trials  of  an  experienced  farmer  in  Surry, 
the  reiults  were  thefe  : he  in  the  firft  place  put  up  fixteen 
hogs  to  fatten  upon  them.  The  method  he  took  in  giving 
them  to  the  hogs,  was  throwing  the  parfneps  upon  the 
ground  whole.  This  he  continued  for  about  a month, 
when  finding  his  hogs  grow  heavy,  he  obferved  they  did  not 
go  on  fo  well  with  them  as  at  firft.  Upon  this  he  boiled  the 
parfneps,  and  made  walh  of  them  ; thickening  the  wafh  with 
half  a bufhel  of  barley-meal  every  day.  He  gave  it  them  in 
a trough,  and  continued  this  for  two  months,  when  he  killed 
them,  and  found  them  to  be  very  good  meat ; weighing 
from  28  to  33  ftene^er  hog.  One  of  them,  being  very  large, 
weighed  ,58  ftone.  The  neat  value  of  his  hogs,  when  killed, 
amounted  to  52/.  17 s.  4 d.  The  whole  expence  of  his  barley^ 
meal  with  which  he  thickened  the  wafh,  amounted  to 
3/.  iSs.gd.;  of  the  firing  to  boil  them,  at  $d.  per  day, 
1 /.  iox.  ; of  a boy  to  look  after  them  for  three  months,  at 
fid i per  day,  2 1.  5s. ; which  fums  added  to  the  expences  at- 
tending the  parfneps,  prime  coft  of  the  hogs,  & c.  amount 
in  the  whole  to  35/.  ; fo  that  his  profit  'upon  this  article 
only,  is  17/.  1 6s.  8 d.  which  remains  to  be  carried  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  parfneps.  After  his  hogs  were  killed,  he  kept 
four  dairy  cows  upon  the  remainder  of  the  parfneps  for 
three  months,  which  at  ix.  6d.  per  week,  amounted  to 
3/.  1 2s. ; and  this  fum  added  to  the  17/.  1 6s.  8 d.  before  men- 
tioned, makes  the  neat  profit  on  the  one  acre  of  parfneps 
to  be  21/.  8x.  yd.  But  he  fays,  he  muft  obferve,  that  giving 
his  dairy  cows  the  parfneps,  anfwered  his  purpofe  greatly, 
by  increafing  their  milk,  and  making  the  butter  much  richer 
and  finer  than  turnips  or  carrots,  which  he  had  given  them 
long  before  ; the  manner  in  which  he  gave  the  parfneps  was, 
, ' cutting 
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cutting  them  in  pieces.  On  finding  the  parfneps  agree  with 
his  hogs  and  cows  fo  well  laft  year,  he  now  determined  to 
give  them  to  his  horfes  ; and  having  five  that  were  making 
up  for  fale,  he  begun  with  giving  them  a very  few  the  firft 
week.  He  obferved  theh  that  they  agreed  with  them  ex- 
tremely well,  and  he  therefore  gave  them  a larger  quantity, 
which  made  them  thrive  very  faft,  and  determined  hitn  to 
continue  giving  them  the  parfneps,  which  faved  him  a great 
deal  of  hay,  as  he  found  they  had  occafion  for  very  little  of 
it.  He  'kept  them  in  this  manner  for  ten  weeks,  wh  n he 
fent  them  to  Mr.  Bever’s  repofirory,  where  they  were  fold 
for  forty  guineas  each  horfe.  The  manner  in  which  he  gave 
them  the  parfneps  was,  cutting  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  manger.  He  calculates  the  expence 
half  a guinea  per  week,  for  the  parfneps  for  each  horfe, 
which  amounts  to  26/.  jx.  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of 
the  parfneps  for  this  year.  And  he  adds,  that  at  the  fame 
time  he  began,  fattening  an  ox,  which  coil  him  4/.  iox.  from 
the  plough.  He  was  thirteen  weeks  in  fattening,  and  ate 
nothing  but  parfneps  the  whole  time.  He  then  fold  him  to 
Job  Spratley,  a butcher  at  Guildford,  for  2 s.  8d.  per  ftone, 
weighing  102  Hone  61b.,  which  amounted  to  13/.  4X.  4 d. ; 
exclufive  of  the  above,  he  had  within  him  22  ftone  61b.  of 
loofe  fat,  which  was  more  than  ever  was  known  to  be  taken 
out  of  a bullock  of  that  weight  in  the  town  of  Guildford, 
and  it  was  remarked  by  many,  that  finer  beef  never  was 
eaten.  He  mentions  thefe  particulars,  in  order  to  (hew  the 
great  ufe  of  parfneps,  as  he  is  convinced  by  experience,  they 
are  preferable  to  carrots  or  turnips.  But  to  proceed  on  in 
his  account ; the  profit  upon  this  bullock  amounted  to 
9/.  4/.  42/.  which  he  alfo  carries  to  the  account  of  the 
parfneps.  And,  the  remainder  of  his  parfneps  he  gave  to 
feven  dairy  cows  eleven  weeks,  at  is.  6d.  per  week  each, 
which  amounts  to  5/.  15s.  6d.  . So  that  the  net  profit  (after 
deducting  61.  12 s.  per  acre  for  the  neceffary  expences  attend- 
ing the  parfneps,  as  per  the  calculation  for  laft  year)  amounts 
to  28/.  1 ox.,  befides  a great  many  of  the  parfneps  that  he 
gave  occaGonally  to  Ins  ftore  hog?  and  cattle,  which  he 
valued  at  3 / iox.  This  ftatement  fully  (hews  the  vaft  ad- 
vantage of  cultivating  this  fort  of  crop,  where  the  farmer 
has  a foil  proper  for  their  being  grown  upon. 

It  has  been  dated,  that  when  chopped  and  ufed  with  dry 
cut  meat,  horfes  eat  them  freely,  and  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition with  them.  Parfneps  are  alfo  found  an  excellent, 
wholefome,  and  very  nourifhing  food  for  cattle  in  other 
countries. 

And  in  France  they  have  been  ufed  to  great  advantage  to 
fatten  cattle.  Hogs  have  no  other  food  in  winter,  and  bul- 
locks and  oxen  thrive  v/ell  upon  it.  Cows  fed  with  parfneps 
give  more  milk  than  with  anv  other  winter  fodder,  and  it 
yields  better  butter  than  the  milk  of  cows  nourifhed  with 
any  other  fubftance.  Horfes  fatteh  with  this  food ; though 
fome  pretend  that  it  renders  them  lefs  mettlefome,  and  hurts 
their  legs  and  eyes. 

And  cattle  eat  thefe  roots  raw  at  firft,  diced  lengthwife ; 
and  when  they  begin  not  to  reiifh  them,  they  are  cut  in 
pieces,  put  in  a large  copper,  preffed  down  there,  and  boiied 
with  only  fo  much  water  as  fills  up  the  chafms  between  them. 
They  then  eat  them  very  greedily,  and  continue  to  like 
them. 

And  in  addition  to  their  advantages  in  thefe  ways,  the  tops 
afford  a large  portion  of  green  food  for  thefe  forts  of  live 
(lock,  either  by  having  them  cut  off  when  taken  up,  or  by 
being  confumed  in  the  field.  In  the  laft  method,  the  molt 
proper  period  of  having  them  eaten  is  at  the  period  when 
they  begin  to  fhrink  and  get  dry. 

In  refpett  to  their  being  taken  up  and  preferved,  they 


may  be  dug  up  with  threq-pronged  forks  in  the  beginning  of 
the  autumn  feafon,  as  potatoes,  and  be  packed  up  in  dry 
(heds  in  the  fame  manner. 

On  this  plant  it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Young,  that 
when  the  foils  are  fuitable,  the  inducement  to  the  cultivation 
is  very  ftrong,  as  they  fatten  bullocks,  as  well  as  oil  cake, 
and  are  of  great  ufe  with  hogs.  They  have  alfo  the  valuable 
property  of  preparing  the  land  in  an  excellent  manner  for 
grain  crops. 

To  fave  the  feeds  of  this  plant  in  the  moft  advantageous 
way,  fome  of  the.  longeft,  ftraighteft,  and  largeft  roots 
(hould  be  fingled  out  and  planted  about  two  feet  afunder,  in 
a place  where  they  will  be  defended  from  the  ftrong  fouth 
and  weft  winds;  for  the  Hems  of  the  parfneps  generally 
grow  to  a great  height,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  broken  by 
ftrong  gufts  of  wind,  if  they  are  expofed  thereto.  The 
ground  (hould  alfo  be  kept  clear  from  weeds ; and  if  the 
feafon  (hould  prove  dry,  watering  the  plants  moderately 
twice  a-week  will  increafe  the  quantity,  and  improve  the 
quality  of  their  feeds,  which  will  be  ripe  about  the  end  of 
Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the  heads 
(hould  be  carefully  cut  off,  and  fpread  upon  a coarfe  cloth 
for  two  or  three  days  to  dry.  The  feeds  (hould  then  be 
beaten  off,  and  put  up  for  ufe.  But  neither  thefe  nor  carrot- 
feeds  (hould  be  depended  on  after  they  are  above  a year  old, 
as  they  feldom  grow  well. 

Parsnep,  Cow.  See  Heracleum. 

Parsnep,  Prickly.  See  EchinopHora. 

Parsnep,  Watery  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  Stum  ; which 
fee. 

PARSOI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Baglana;  17  miles  S.W.  ot  Naderbar. 

PARSON,  Perfona  eeclefta,  the  rettor  or  incumbent  of 
a parifh-chu'rch ; who  has  full  poffeffion  of  all  its.  rights. 

He  is  faid,  by  fome,  to  be  thus  called  by  way  of  emi- 
nence ; the  revenues  of  a church  being  deftined  to  maintain 
magnam  perfonam ; or,  as  fome  will-have  it,  becaufe  he  is 
bound  by  virtue  of  his  office,  in  propria  perfona  fervire  Deo  ; 
whence  imperfonare,  in  old  charters,  is  to  put  in  poffeffion 
of  a parfonage,  &c.  Or,  according  to  others,  becaufe  the 
original,  parfons,  perfona,  were,  in  reality,  only  dignitaries, 
and  poffeffed  benefices,  which  gave  them  fome  perfonal  pre- 
eminences in  the  church  or  chapter,  but  no  power.  Or, 
laftly,  according  to  others,  becaufe  the  parfdn,  for  his  time, 
reprefents  his  church,  being-  in  himfelf  a body  corporate, 
and  fuftaineth  the  perfon  thereof,  as  well  in  fuing,  as  be  • 
ing  fued,  in  any  aftion  touching  the  fame. 

Some  diftinguifh  between  a re&or  and  parfon ; the  rec- 
tor, fay  they,  is  where  the  vicarage  is  endowed;  and  the 
parfon,  perfona , where  the  parfonage  is  without  a vicarage ; 
the  diftinftion  feems  new  and  fubtle.  Bradton  apparently 
ufes  reftor  and  parfon  as  fynonimous  terms. 

For  the  difference  between  a parfon  and  vicar,  fee 
Vicar.  The  method  of  becoming  a parfon  or  vicar  is 
much  the  fame.  To  both  the  following  four  requifites  are 
indifpenlible  : viz.  holy  orders,  prefentation,  injlitution,  and  in- 
duction ; which  fee  refpedtively.  There  are  many  ways  by 
which  a parfon  or  vicar  may  ceafe  to  be  fo  : viz.  by  death, 
by  ceffion  in  taking  another  benefice,  by  confecration,  by 
refignation,  and  by  deprivation.  See  Cession,  Consecra- 
tion, Resignation,  and  Deprivation. 

Formerly,  he  who  had  a church  by  inftitution  and  irv 
du&ion,  only  for  his  own  life,  was  called  parfon  mortal ; 
but  any  collegiate  or  conventual  body,  to  whom  the  church 
was  for  ever  appropriated,  was  called  parfon  immortal. 

Some,-  again,  make  a diftinftion  between  parfon  Amply, 
and  parfon  imparfonee,  or  imperfonated. 
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Parfon  tmparfonee  is  the  re&or  or  incumbent  in  pofieffion 
of  a parifh-church,  whether  prefentative  or  impropriate, 
and  with  whom  the  church  is  full : or  a parfon  itr.parfonee 
is  a clerk  prefented,  inftituted,  and  indufted  into  a re&ory, 
and,  therefore,  in  complete  pofieffion. 

Parfon  fimply,  they  contend,  is  properly  the  patron,  or 
he  that  has  the  right  of  a presentation  : called  parfon , be- 
caufe,  before  the  Lateran  council,  he  had  a right  to  the 
tythes,  in  refpeft  of  his  liberality  in  ere&ing  or  endowing 
the  church,  quajt  fujlineret  perfonam  tcclefue. 

It  is  certain,  in  the  regifter  of  writs,. perfona  imperfonata 
is  ufed  for  the  reftor  of  a benefice  prefentative : and,  in 
Dyer,  a dean  and  chapter  are  faid  to  be  parfons  imparfonees 
of  a benefice  appropriated  to  them.  So  that perfonata  feems 
only  changed  into  imperfonata , in  refpeft  of  the  pofieffion  of 
the  benefices.  See  Coke  on  Litt.  fol.  300. 

Parson’*  Ifland,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  near  the 
coaft  of  Maine.  N.  lat.  44 J 36'.  W.  long.  67°  25'. 

Parson’*  Town,  a town  of  the  ftate  of  North  Carolina ; 
60  miles  W.  of  Salifbury. — Alfo,  a poft-town  of  the  King’s 
county,  Ireland,  formerly  called  Birjr-,  under  which  name 
an  account  of  it  has  been  already  given  in  this  work. 

PARSONAGE,  a reftory,  or  parifh-church,  endowed 
ordinarily  with  houfe,  glebe,  and  tythe,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a minifter,  with  cure  of  fouls,  within  fuch 
parifh. 

There  may  alfo  be  a re&ory  or  parfonage  without  any 
glebe  land,  except  the  church  and  church-yard  ; and  with- 
out any  tythes,  or  other  fixed  income,  except  an  annual 
payment,  or  pound  rate. 

Parsonage,  in  its  original,  and,  at  this  day,  in  other 
countries,  is  a benefice,  which  gives  fome  prerogative,  or 
pre-eminence  in  a church  or  chapter,  but  without  any 
jurifdi&ion. 

The  ancient  parfonages  gave  a little  honour  and  dignity 
as  to  the  perfon,  but  they  gave  no  power ; whence,  ap- 
parently, the  name,  intimating  the  effeft  of  the  dignity  to 
be  reftrained  to  the  perfon,  perfona , parfon. 

Such  are  ftill  the  chantries  in  feveral  churches,  and  the 
fubchantries  in  others. 

Some,  as  Oldrade,  &c.  extend  the  word  parfonage  to 
dignitary,  and  comprehend  under  it  the  archdeacons, 
deans,  &c.  in-  cathedrals ; but  this  feems  to  be  {training 
the  fenfe  of  the  word. 

In  effeft,  the  canonifts  ufe  the  term  very  differently  ; 
fome  applying  it  to  all  who  have  any  prerogative  in  the 
choir  or  chapter,  over  the  other  canons,  either  in  options, 
fuffrages,  eleftions,  or  barely  in  place  and  proceffion  ; thus 
confounding  it  with  dignity  ; while  others  apply  it  to  fimple 
reflors,  See. 

PARSONS,  James,  in  Biography , a phyfician,  anatomift, 
and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Barnltaple  in  iqoy  His  father 
being  appointed  a barrack-mafter  in  Ireland,  he  was  taken 
over  to  that  country  while  an  infant,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  Dublin.  Choofing  medicine  for  his  pro- 
feflion,  he  went  to  Paris  for  the  purpofe  of  cultivating  that 
fcience,  and  attended  the  courfes  of  all  the  eminent  teachers 
of  that  metropolis.  He  afterwards  vifited  fome  other  con- 
tinental fchools,  and  received  the  degree  of  doftor  of 
phyfic  at  Rheims,  in  1736.  He  fettled  in  London,  and 
was  employed  by  Dr.  James  Douglas  as  his  anatomical  affift- 
ant.  Hri  practice  was  dire&ed  principally  in  the  obfte- 
trical  line,  and  his  refidence  was  in  Red-Lion-fquare.  I11 
1740,  he  was  ele&ed  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he 
maintained  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  molt  diltinguifhed 
of  its  members.  He  was  alfo  a fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  ; and  he  correfponded  with  feveral  of  the  moft 
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learned  and  fcientific  men  abroad.  He  was  every  where 
refpefted  for  his  ufeful  and  extenfive  acquirements,  and  the 
goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and  died  much  regretted  in  1770. 

Dr.  Parfons  left  the  following  works.  1.  “ A Mecha- 
nical and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Hermaphro- 
dites,” 8vo.  1741,  which  was  principally  a compilation. 
2.  “ A Defcription  of  the  Urinary  Human  Bladder,  and 
the  Parts  belonging  to  it,  with  Figures,”  1742,  which  was 
intended  to  difprove  the  reported  utility  of  Mrs.  Stephens’ 
medicines  for  the  Hone.  3.  “ Philofophical  Obfervations 
on  the  Analogy  between  the  Propagation  of  Animals  and  that 
of  Vegetables,”  8vo.  1752.  As  an  antiquary,  Dr.  Parfons 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  an  elaborate  publication,  entitled 
“ Remains  of  Japhet ; being  hi  llorical  enquiries  into  the 
affinity  and  origin  of  the  European  languages,”  4to.  1767. 
This  is  a performance  of  great  erudition  and  refearch  ; but 
the  author,  like  moft  of  the  fpeculators  upon  thefe  topics, 
is  induced,  by  his  zeal  for  eftablifhing  a fyftem,  to  place 
too  much  confidence  in  fabulous  traditions  and  dubious  re- 
mains. He  finds,  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  ifles,  the 
lineal  defeendants  of  Gomer  and  Magog,  with  the  vefliges 
of  their  primitive  language.  Befides  thefe  feparate  pub- 
lications, Dr.  Parfons  was  the  author  of  feveral  papers, 
printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  ; viz.  “ Croonian 
Le&nres  on  Mufcular  Motion,”  1745.  in  which  he  con- 
fiders  the  mufcular  fibres  as  tubes  ; “ Human  Phyfiognomy 
explained,”  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Philof.  Tranf.  for 
1746 ; and  feveral  other  papers  on  anatomical  and  phyfiolo- 
gical  fubje&s,  efpecially  an  account  of  the  difle&ion  of  a 
rhinoceros,  which  is  valuable,  and  illuftrated  by  good  figures. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Parsons,  Robert,  a mufician  of  the  16th  century, 
born  at  Exeter,  admitted  early  into  the  chapel  royal,  and 
afterwards  appointed  organift  at  Weftminfter  Abbey.  He 
was  extremely  dexterous  in  writing  upon  a plain  fong, 
moving  in  flow  notes  of  equal  value ; but  the  building  har- 
mony upon  an  ancient  ectlefiaftical  chant,  was  no  more  than 
written  difeant,  which  is  ftill  an  exercife  for  young  con- 
trapuntifts  in  the  confervatorios  of  Naples,  and  pra&ifed 
in  Italy  by  all  writers  for  the  church.  During  the  16th 
century,  many  of  our  great  harmonifts  difplayed  wonderful 
fcience  and  abilities  in  thefe  laborious  undertakings,  and 
like  fome  of  the  proud  fovereigns,  that  were  led  in  triumph 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  prefprved  an  appearance  at  lead 
of  dignity  and  independence,  even  in  chains.  There  are 
fome  excellent  compofitions  by  Parfons  in  the  MSS.  of 
Chrift-church  college,  Oxford,  particularly  an  “ Ave  Maria,” 
and  an  “ In  Nomine.” 

PA  RSONSEIELD,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of 
America,  in  York  county,  in  the  province  of  Maine; 
36  miles  N.W.  of  Portland;  incorporated  in  1785,  and 
containing  1350  inhabitants. 

PARSONSIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  appellation 
from  Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  memory  of  James  Parfons  M.D. 
F.R  S.  author  of  “ A Micrefcopical  Theatre  of  Seeds,” 
publifhed  in  1745,  in  quarto,  as  well  as  of  an  odlavo  volume, 
entitled  “ Philofophical  Obfervations  on  the  Analogy  be- 
tween the  Propagation  of  Animals  and  that  of  Vegetables,” 
printed  in  1752.  He  wrote  numerous  zoological  papers, 
in  the'  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  and  died  in  1770.  (See 
his  article.)  Dr.  P.  Browne,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica, 
199,  had  already  dedicated  a plant  to  the  fame  purpofe; 
but  that  is  Lythrum  Parfonfia  of  Linnteus,  and  really  be- 
longs to  Jacqtiin’s  genus  of  Cuphea.  Brown  in  Tr.  of  the 
Wern.  Soc.  v.  1.  64.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  464. 
Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Con~ 
torta,  Linn.  Apocinea,  Juff.  Br. 
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E(T.  Ch.  Corolla  funnel-fhaped,  naked  and  pervious  at 
the  mouth  ; limb  in  five  deep,  recurved,  equilateral  fegments. 
Stamens  prominent.  Filaments  thread-fhaped,  inferred  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube.  Anthers  arrow-fhaped,  adher- 
ring  to  the  middle  of  the  ftigma,  their  hinder  lobes  defti- 
tute  of  pollen.  Germens  two,  fometimes  but  one,  of  two 
cells.  Style  one.  Stigma  dilated.  Scales  at  the  bafe  of 
the  germen  five,  either  feparate  or  united. 

A genus  of  twining  (hrubs,  with  oppofite  leaves.  Their 
flowers  cymofe,  fometimes  racemofe,  and  either  fituated  be- 
tween the  footftalks,  or  terminal.  Mr.  Brown  propofes  to 
divide  them  thus. 

Seft.  I.  American  fpecies.  Germen  two.  Follicles  diflind. 

1.  P .corymbofa.  Corymbofe  Parfonfia.  (Echites  corym- 
bofa;  Jacq.  Amer.  34.  t.  30.  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  12. 
v.  2,  190.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1240.  Swartz.  Obf.  105.) 
— Clufters  corymbofe,  terminal.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate, 
acute,  fmooth. — Native  of  mountainous  places  in  Hifpa- 
niola,  flowering  in  November.  Stem  Ihrubby,  flender, 
climbing  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  by  twining  round  other 
plants.  A white  milky  juice  is  difcharged  from  every  part, 
when  wounded.  Leaves  oppofite,  {talked,  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  hardly  an  inch  broad,  elliptic-oblong, 
acute, entire,  fmooth;  {hi ning  above;  pale  beneath.  Flowers 
numerous,  purple,  fmall,  in  terminal,  compound,  corymbofe, 
fpreading  reddifh  clufters.  Follicles  very  long,  horizontal, 
reflexed,  roundilh,  obtufe. 

2.  P.  floribunda . Many-flowered  Parfonfia.  (Echites 

floribunda;  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  £34.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  1239.)— Clufters  corymbofe,  axillary.  Leaves  ovate, 
pointed  with  parallel  ribs.  Branches  ftraightifti. — Native 
of  bu(hy  places  on  the  hills  of  Jamaica. — The  branches  of 
this  are,  according  to  Swartz,  nearly  ereft,  flexible,  tough, 
and  fomewhat  climbing  among  the  furrounding  bulhes,  but 
not  twining  ; they  are  fmooth,  furrowed  in  the  upper  part, 
often  reddifh . Leaves  ftalked,  oppofite,  ovate,  with  a fhort 
point,  entire,  furnifhed  with  numerous,  parallel,  but  not 
prominent,  nerves,  which  are  wanting  in  the  foregoing  fpe- 
cies ; their  fubftance  is  coriaceous  and  laurel-like ; their 
furface  fmooth  and  {hining,  paler  beneath.  Clujlers  axillary, 
compound,  corymbofe,  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers 
fmall,  whitifli. 

3.  P.  fpiccUa.  Spiked  Parfqnfia.  (Echites  fpicata ; 
Jacq.  Amer.  34.  t.  29.  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  2. 
190.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1240.)— Spikes  axillary,  op- 
pofite, denfe,  much  (horter  than  the  leaves.  Leaves  ovate- 
oblong. — Gathered  by  Jacquin  near  Carthagena,  in  clofe 
woods,  where  it  twines  round  the  loftieft  trees,  to  the 
height  of  more  than  fixty  feet.  The  ferns  are  an  inch  in 
diameter,  ornamented,  here  and  there,  with  alternate,  leafy 
branches,  about  eighteen  inches  long.  Leaves  fix  inches 
long,  veiny,  nearly  fmooth.  Spikes  an  inch  and  a half  long, 
denfe,  rarely  divided,  compofcd  of  numerous  fmall  white 
Jlowers , with  fcarcely  any  fcent.  Jacquin  could  never  meet 

with  the  fruit,  the  Jlowers  being  all,  as  far  as  he  could  dif- 
cover,  in  the  courle  of  many  months,  abortive.  They  are 
chiefly  produced  in  July  and  Augult. 

Seft.  2.  Aufralafian  fpecies.  Germen  of  two  cells.  Folli- 
cles cohering  lengthwife. 

4.  P.  capfularis.  New  Zealand  Parfonfia.  (Periphoca 
capfularis ; Forft.  Prodr.  20.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  1251.) — 
Clufters  cymofe,  downy,  many- flowered.  Leaves  obovate, 
emarginate,  fmooth. — Gathered  by  Forfter  in  New  Zealand. 

— His  fpeeimen  before  us  does  not  anfwer  to  his  fpecific 
charafter,  the  leaves  being  by  no  means  lanceolate,  but  -obo- 
vate, emarginate,  an  inch  or  inch  and  half  long,  entire, 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  paler  beneath.  The  ./'em  is  twining. 


Young  branches  downy.  Flowers  numerous,  in  repeatedly 
branched,  downy-ftalked,  lax,  cymofe  clufters,  or  panicles, 
which  terminate  the  (hort  lateral  leafy  fhoots.  In  fize  and 
general  appearance  the  Jlowers  refemble  thofe  of  P.  corym- 
bofa, but  of  their  colour  we  know  nothing.  The  calyx  is 
downy,  as  well  as  the  outfide  of  the  corolla.  We  know  not 
to  tirhat  the  fpecific  name  alludes. 

£.  P.  velutina.  Velvet-leaved  Parfonfia.  Br.  n.  1. — 
“ Cymes  ftalked,  oppofite.  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  ovate, 
acute  or  fomewhat  pointed,  downy.” — Gathered  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 

6.  P.  mollis.  Soft-leaved  Parfonfia.  Br.  n.  2. — “ Cymes 
divided.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  downy  and  foft.”— 
From  the  fame  country. 

7.  P.  lanceolata.  Smooth-lanceolate-leaved  Parfonfia. 
Br.  n.  3 — “ Cymes  divided.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed, 
fmooth.” — Gathered,  like  the  two  laft,  in  the  tropical  part 
of  New  Holland,  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  whofe  fpecific  cha- 
rafters  are  all  we  know  of  the  hiftory  of  thefe  three  fpecies. 
This  genus  is  entirely  a ftranger  at  prefent  in  the  gardens 
of  England ; and  is,  as  its  author  remarks,  but  too  nearly- 
related  to  Lyonfia,  fee  that  article,  from  which  it  differs 
only  in  having  diftinft  follicles,  or  at  leaft  merely  cohering  in 
fome  fpecies,  whereas  in  Lyonfia  they  are  perfeftly  united 
into  a cylindrical  capfule,  divided  into  two  cells  by  a 
pa-allel  diftinft  partition. 

PART,  Pars,  a portion  of  fome  whole,  confidered  as 
divided,  or  as  divifible. 

Quantity  is  divifible  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts, 
not  equal  parts,  but  proportional  ones.  Philofophy  is 
divided  into  four  parts ; viz.  logics,  ethics,  phyfics,  and 
metaphyfics. 

The  fchoolmen  ufually  diftinguifli  parts  into  logical  and 
phyfical. 

Part,  Logical,  is  that  referring  to  fome  univerfal  as  its 
whole  ; in  which  fenfe,  the  fpecies  are  parts  of  a genus  ; 
and  individuals,  or  fingulars,  are  parts  of  the  fpecies. 

Part,  Phyfical,  is  that  which,  though  it  enter  the  com- 
pofition  of  a whole,  may  yet  be  confidered  apart,  and  under 
its  own  diftinft  idea;  in  which  fenfe,  a continuum  is  faid  to 
confift  of  parts. 

Phyfical  parts,  again,  are  of  two  kinds,  homogeneous 
and  heterogeneous  ; the  firft  are  thofe  of  the  fame  deno- 
mination with  fome  other  ; the  fecond  of  a different  one. 
See  Homogeneous,  &c. 

Parts,  again,  are  diftinguiflied  into  fubjeftive,  effential, 
and  integrant. 

Part,  Subjective  or  Potential,  is  the  fame  with  logical  part ; 
viz.  that  contained  in  fome  univerfal  whole,  not  in  aft, 
but  only  in  power.  As,  man  and  horfeare  in  animal : Peter 
and  Paul  are  in  man. 

Part,  Effential,  is  that  whereby,  with  the  concurrence 
of  fome  other,  an  effential  whole  is  conftituted.  Thus,  the 
body  and  foul  are  effential  parts  of  men. 

Part,  Integrant,  or  Integral,  is  that  which  is  neceffary  to 
the  integrity  of  the  whole.  As,  a head  is  of  a man,  &c. 

Anatomifts  divide  the  parts  of  a human  body  into  con- 
taining and  contained ; fimilar  and  diflimilar ; and  the 
limilar,  again,  into  fpermatic  and  fanguineous,  &c. 

Parts,  Noble,  or  Effential,  are  thofe  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  life.  As  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  brain,  &c. 

Parts,  Natural,  or  Genital,  popularly  called  privy  parts, 
are  thofe  miniftering  to  generation. 

The  fineft  writings  of  phyficians  are  thofe  which  treat 
of  the  ufe  of  the  parts.  Galen’s  works,  “ De  Ufu  Par- 
tium,”  afford  infinite  arguments  of  the  being  and  wifdom  of 
God. 
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Nature,  we  fay,  always  difcharges  itfelf  on  the  weak  part, 
the  difeafed  part,  the  part  affe&ed,  &c. 

Parts,  Confent  of.  See  Consent. 

In  chemiftry,  bodies  are  faid  to  be  refolved  into  their  mi- 
nute parts,  their  component  parts,  See.  > 

That  art  is  faid  to  feparate  the  homogeneous  parts  from 
the  heterogeneous ; and  the  volatile,  fubtile,  fulphureous, 
mercurial,  See.  parts  from  the  fixed,  crafs,  earthy,  vifeid, 
See.  parts. 

Part,  in  Geometry  and  Afronomy , is  applied  to  the  divi- 
fions  of  lines  and  circles. 

The  femidiameter  of  the  circle,  called  alfo  the  radius, 
and  whole  fine,  is  divided  into  a hundred  thoufand  parts  ; 
and  the  circumference  of  the  circle  into  three  hundred  and 
fixty  parts  or  degrees,  in  which  two  divifions  all  the  celeftial 
computations  are  made. 

Parts,  Aliquant  and  Aliquot . See  the  adjeftives. 

Part,  Proportional,  is  a part  or  number  agreeable  and 
analogous  to  fome  other  part  or  number  : or  a medium  to 
find  fome  number  or  part  unknown  by  proportion  and  equa- 
lity of  reafon. 

Parts,  Similar,  are  thofe  which  are  to  one  another  as 
their  wholes  are  to  one  another. 

Part,  Organical.  See  Organical. 

Part,  in  Mufic,  denotes  a piece  of  the  fcore  or  partition 
written  by  itfelf,  for  the  convenience  of  the  mufician  ; or  it 
is  one  or  more  of  the  fucceflions  of  founds  which  make  the 
harmonyi  written  apart. 

Or,  the  parts  are  the  founds  made  by  feveral  perfons  fing- 
ing  or  playing  in  a concert. 

Muiic  in  parts  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; they  had 
but  one  part ; all  their  harmony  confided  in  the  fucceffion 
of  notes,  none  in  the  confonance. 

There  are  four  principal  parts ; the  treble,  bafs,  tenor, 
and  counter-tenor. 

Some  compare  the  four  parts  in  mufic,  to  the  four  ele- 
ments : the  bafs,  they  fay,  reprefents  the  earth  ; the  tenor, 
water  ; counter-tenor,  air  ; and  the  treble,  fire. 

Part,  in  Trigonometry.  In  a reftangular  fpherical  tri- 
angle, ABC,  {Plate  I.  Trigonometry,  Jig.  3.)  that  part  lying 
between  two  others,  confidered  as  extremes,  is  called,  by 
fome  authors,  the  middle  part.  Thus,  if  AB  and  BC  be 
the  extreme  parts,  the  angle  B will  be  the  middle  part. 

If  the  parts,  confidered  as  extremes,  be  contiguous  tp  the 
middle  part,  and  -one  of  the  extremes ; thofe  are  called 
conjunft  parts.  Thus,  if  B be  in  the  middle  part,  AB 
and  B C will  be  in  the  conjunft  parts. 

If,  between  the  extremes  and  the  middle  part,  there  lie 
another,  befides  a right  angle  ; then  the  parts  ate  faid  to 
be  disjunft  or  feparate  ; e-g.  if  B be  the  middle  term,  AC 
and  C will  be  disjunft  parts  ; becaufe,  between  the  middle 
part  B,  and  the  extreme  C,  there  lies  the  hypothenufe  B C, 
and  between  the  middle  part  B,  and  the  other  extreme  AC, 
befides  the  right  angle,  there  lies  the  leg  A B. 

Thofe  parts  either  joined  to  the  middle  part,  or  feparated 
from  it,,  are  called  lateral  parts.  See  Circular  Parts, 
Triangle,  and  Trigonometry. 

Parts  of  Speech,  in  Grammar,  are  all  the  forts  of  words 
which  enter  the  compofition  of  difeourfe. 

The  grammarians  ufually  admit  of  eight  parts  of  fpeech  ; 
•viz.  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  participle,  adverb,  conjunction, 
prepofition,  and  interjection.  See  each  in  its  proper  place, 
Noun,  Pronoun,  &c. 

Part  of  Fortune,  in  Judiciary  AJlrplogy , is  the  lunar  horo- 
fcope  j or  the  point  wherein  the  moon  is,  at  the  time  when 
the  fun  is  in  the  afeending  point  of  the  ealt. 

The  fun  , in  the  afeendant  is  fuppofed,  according  to  this 


fcience,  to  give  life  ; and  the  moon  difpenfes  the  radical 
moifture,  and  is  one  of  the  caufes  of  fortune.  In  horofeopes 
the  part  of  fortune  is  reprefented  by  a circle  divided  by  a 
crofs. 

Part,  in  the  Manege , in  French,  partir,  is  ufed  to  fignify 
the  motion' and  a&ion  of  a horfe  when  put  on  at  full  fpeed. 
From  the  horfe's  parting  to  his  flop  there  are  commonly 
two  hundred  paces  of  ground.  To  make  your  horfe 
part  with  a good  grace,  you  muft  put  your  bridle  three 
fingers  lower,  and  prefs  gently  with  your  heels,  or  or.ly  with 
the  calves  of  your  legs.  See  Echafer. 

To  Part  again.  See  Repart. 

Part  Owners,  thofe  that  are  concerned  in  fhip  matters, 
and  who  have  joint  (hares  therein. 

Part  and  Art,  in  Law-  See  Art. 

PARTABPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal ; 25 
miles  E.  of  Midnapour.  N.  lat.  22  21'.  E.  long.  87 ’50’. 
--Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude ; 10  miles  E.  of 
Fyzabad. 

PARTAPAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 13 
miles  N.  of  Hajypour.  N.  lat.  25  54'.  E.  long.  S52  2S'. 

PARTE,  in  Italian  Mufic,  implies  the  voice  part  of  a 
fong,  or  la  parte  che  canla. 

Parte,  Ex,  in  Law.  See  Ex. 

PARTENI,  in  Geography,  a river  cf  Natolia,  which 
runs  into  the  Black  fea,  near  Amafieh. 

PARTENKERCH,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Freyfing- ; 6 miles  S.  of  Weilkaim. 

PAR.TERRE,  in  Gardening,  a fpacions  level  foot  of 
ground  in  the  pleafure  garden,  divided  into  many  little  par- 
titions of  different  figures  and  dimenfions ; by  means  of 
edgings  or  lines  of  dwarf-box,  or  by  verges  of  grafs  turf, 
with  fine  gravel  walks  between,  &c.  Thefe  forts  of  works 
were  formerly  in  great  eftimation,  and  were  commonly 
fituated  direftly  in  the  front  cf  the  houfe,  generally  the 
whole  width,  and  fometimes  more,  extending  proportior.ably 
in  length  : and  where  the  intermixture  of  the  figures  is 
artfully  difpofed,  they  ilrike  the  eye  very  agreeably,  and 
afford  an  ornamental  effedt  at  all  feafons. 

For  the  mod  part,  the  general  figure  of  a parterre  is  an 
oblong  or  long  fquare,  about  as  long  again  as  broad  : a level 
open  fpot  in  fome  confpicucus  part,  as  above,  is  moftly 
chofen  for  the  purpofe  : firft  forming  a long  bed,  or  border 
of  earth,  all  round  for  a boundary  ; the  internal  fpace  within 
this  border  being  then  traced  out  into  various  little  parti- 
tions, or  inclofures,  artfully  difpofed  into  different  figures 
correfponding  to  one  another,  fuch  as  long  fquares,  triangles, 
circles,  various  fcroll-works,  flouri(hes  of  embroidery,  and 
various  other  devices ; ail  of  which  are  formed  either  by 
lines  of  dwarf-box,  wi  h intervening  alleys  and  tracks  of 
turf,  fand,  fine  gravel,  fmall  (hells,  &c.  as  above,  or  formed 
fometimes  entirely  of  verges  of  fine  turf,  difpofed  into  wide 
or  narrow  compartiments,  as  the  figure  may  require  : and 
fometimes  they  confift  of  box-edgings,  and  tracks  of  turf, 
together  ; the  partitions,  or  beds  of  earth,  formed  by  the 
tracks  of  box  and  turf,  Sec.  being  planted  with  fome  choice 
flowers ; but  no  large  plants  to  hide  the  form,  as  the 
regularity  of  it,  in  the  artful  diftribution  of  the  different 
figures,  is  intended  as  a decoration  to  the  whole  place  long 
after  the  feafon  of  the  flowers  is  over.  Some  prefer  par- 
terres compofed  entirely  of  turf  and  beds  of  earth,  perfectly 
even,  without  any  other  figure  than  the  long  fquare,  form- 
ing a border  of  earth  all  round,  within  which  are  fpots  of 
grafs,  and  beds  or  borders  of  earth  of  different  fizes. 
and  fometimes  parterres,  with  box-edgings,  are  formed  into 
labyrinths,  or  mazes ; and  fome  are  made  to  reprefent  coats 
of  arms  with  the  proper  fupporters.  All  crowded  defigns, 
however, 
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however,  lofe  their  effeft.  But  works  of  this  fort  are  now 
almoft  wholly  in  difufe  in  this  country  : however,  for  the 
fake  of  Variety,  they  may,  on  fome  occasions,  Hill  be  admitted, 
though  not  immediately  in  the  front  of  the  houfe,  but  in 
fome  convenient  place. 

Parterres,  therefore,  vary  in  their  forms,  extents,  and 
kinds  from  thofe  of  the  common  flower  gardens  to  be  met 
with  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  or  the  remains  of  thofe 
old  French  parterres,  which  contained  the  fliapes  of  family 
arms,  animals,  &,c.  cut  in  the  trees,  and  fhell-works  of  dif- 
ferent forts.  Nuncharn  and  Beaumont-hall  have  gardens 
of  the  firft  kind  ; and  Wentworth-caftle,  and  Leven’s-park, 
furnifti  examples  of  the  latter  defcription. 

It  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Loudon,  that  in  ornamental  gardens 
and  parterres  of  every  kind,  the  foil  fhould  be  unmanured, 
and  rather  poor  than  otherwife ; but  the  fituation  and  ex- 
pofure  fhould  be  good,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground  beau- 
tifully varied.  The  extent  of  them  mull  be  in  proportion 
to  the  nature  of  the  place  to  which  they  belong.  In  ge- 
neral they  need  not  be  large.  In  almoft  every  kind,  a few 
trees  and  fhrubs  fhould  be  introduced,'  to  remove  from  the 
general  view  the  appearance  of  infipidity,  and  to  break  it 
into  feparate  fcenes ; one  of  which  alone  fhould  be  fee.n  at 
a time,  that  the  extent  of  vifior.  being  circumfcribed,  the 
fpedlator  may  thus  be  induced  to  examine  or  admire  the 
minute  beauties  of  Angle  obje£ls,  or  fmall  compofitions. 
And  it  is  obferved,  that  where  parterres  are  intermingled 
with  lawns,  thofe  difgulting  lines  of  reparation  at  the  edges 
of  walks,  or  round  groups  and  dug  patches  of  flowers  or 
fhrubs,  which  abound  every  where,  fhould  not  be  intro- 
duced ; the  gravel  of  the  walk,  and  the  earth  at  the  edges 
of  the  dug  patches  or  groups,  ought  to  be  kept  nearly  on 
a level  with  the  grafs  on  the  lawn.  Where  much  culture  is 
requifite  in  the  groups,  the  line  of  feparation  fhould  be 
delicate  and  graceful  ; and  where  this  is  not  neceffary,  or 
not  much  attended  to,  both  the  lines  of  the  walk,  and  the 
lines  , of  the  dug  group,  or  patch,  fhould  blend  and  har- 
monize, and,  in  a natural  eafy  manner,  glide  infenfibly  into 
each  other.  The  moft  remarkable  varieties  of  parterres  are 
thefe. 

jft.  The  general  flower  garden  parterre,  that  fhould  con- 
tain fuch  a variety  of  beautiful  trees,  fhrubs,  and  flowers, 
&c.  as  that  a number  of  each  will  be  in  perfedlion  every 
month  of  the  year,  particularly  in  the  fummer  feafon.  They 
fhould  be  placed  in  irregular  groups  and  thickets,  of  dif- 
ferent fizes,  gliding  into  one  another  on  fmooth  lawn,  beau- 
tifully varied,  and  broken  into  fmall  confined  fcenes  by 
trees  and  fhrubs  of  the  moft  elegant  forts.  And  throughout 
the  whole,  fmooth  gravel  walks  fhould  wind  in  a graceful 
and  eafy  manner.  In  this  kind  of  garden  parterre,  a green- 
houfe  and  ftoves  for  exotic  plants  and  trees  may  be  placed. 
In  the  fummer  feafon,  thofe  plants  which  are  reared  in  the 
green-houfe  may  be  dilcerfed  throughout  the  garden  ; and 
the  pots  being  funk  in  the  earth,  the  plants  will  appear 
as  natives  ; or  they  may  be  arranged  in  a fituation  by  them- 
felves,  and  retain  their  o .vn  chara&er ; and,  during  this 
feafon,  the  houfe  may  be  filled  with  baifams,  coxcombs, 
amaranths,  and  other  tender  annuals.  And  few  elegant  feats, 
both  covered  and  uncovered,  may  alfo  be  introduced  ; but 
no  grottos, 1 urns,  bulls,  or  temples,  which  have  all  their 
proper  places  in  ornamental  fccnery,  but  which,  as  has  been 
formerly  remarked,  are  unfuiiable  to  this  kind  of  feene. 

2dly.  The  winter  garden  parterre,  which  fhould  contain 
principally  fuch  trees,  fhrubs,  plants,  and  other  kinds  of 
growing  vegetables,  as  are  in  perfection,  or  retain  their  ver- 
dure, during  this  fevere  feafon  ; as  moft  of  the  evergreen 
tribe  j and  feveral  flowering  plants,  as  aconite,  Chriitmas- 


rofe,  Si c.  and  they  fhould  be  grouped  and  arranged  in  the 
natural  manner,  a dry  gravel  walk  being  carried  and  con- 
ducted throughout  the  whole.  In  regard  to  fituation,  this 
fort  of  parterre  fhould  conftantly  be  placed  near  to  the  man- 
fion  or  refidence,  in  order  that  if  may  be  conveniently  and 
comfortably  approached  in  the  winter  months,  and  the  con- 
fervatory  fhould  be  occafionally  placed  in  it. 

3dly.  The  fpring  garden  parterre,  which  fhould  compre- 
hend all  thofe  deciduous  fhrubs  and  trees  which  bloffom  or 
put  forth  leaves  the  moft  early  in  the  fpring,  fuch  as  the 
almond,  the  mezereon,  the  fringe  tree,  and  feveral  others 
which  poffefs  the  fame  qualities.  Alfo  ail  the  early-blowing 
flowers,  as  well  thofe  of  the  bulbous,  as  the  fibrous-rooted 
kinds,  as  the  narciffus,  crocus,  iris,  cowfltp,  auricula,  hepa- 
tica,  and  many  others.  Here  the  walks  fhould  hkevvife  be 
gravelled,  and  but  very  little,  or  no  lawn  at  all,  appear  to  the 
eye. 

And  it  is  proper  that  this  fort  of  garden  parterre  fhould 
contain  a houfe  or  other  erection  for  heaths,  auriculas,  and 
other  early-flowering  plants.  It  fhould  alfo  be  placed  near  to 
the  former,  and  be  conne&ed  with  it  and  the  manfion  or  refi- 
dence by  a comfortable  gravel  walk,  that  they  may  be  ap- 
proached at  any  feafon.  The  foils  of  both  fhould  be  light 
and  dry,  the  fituations  well  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  fheltered 
from  the  north  and  eafterly  blaits  or  ftorms. 

4thly.  The  autumn  garden  parterre,  which  ought  to  com- 
prize fuch  z collection  of  ornamental  plants  and  trees  as  may- 
be in  full  perfeftion  at  this -feafon  of  the  year,  as  moft  forts 
of  annual  flowers  when  late  fown  ; many  kinds  of  herbaceous 
plants,  as  the  after,  folidago,  and  feveral  others,  as  well  as 
various  trees  and  fhrubs  that  continue  a long  time  in  per- 
fection, as  the  honey-fuckle,  the  rofe,  acacia,  and  fome 
others. 

5thly.  The  bulbous  root  parterre,  which  requires  to  be 
fomewhat  different  in  form  and  defign  from  any  of  thefe. 
The  general  form  in  this  fort  fhould  be  as  regular  as  poffible. 
It  may  be  a fquare,  a circle,  or  an  oval,  divided  into  comparti- 
ments,  and  each  of  thefe  laid  out  into  beds  of  three  or  four 
feet  broad.  In  this  fort  may  be  grown  the  different  varieties 
of  tulips,  hyacinths,  ranunculufes,  anemonies,  and  other 
fimilar  root  plants,  each  being  cultivated  in  its  proper 
fort  of  foil  or  earth,  and  fuch  a parterre  may  contain  a ftove 
or  hot-houfe  for  the  ixia  and  amaryllis  tribe  of  plants,  as 
well  as  for  other  fimilar  bulbous  exotics,  and  have  near  it  the 
auricula  and  carnation  fhed. 

6thly.  The  parterre  garden  may  alfo  be  formed  folely  for 
the  purpofe  of  cultivating  any  particular  family,  genus,  of 
fpecies  of  fhrubs  or  plants.  In  this  way  there  may  be  a 
parterre  garden  of  rofes,  of  annual  flowers,  of  pinks  and 
carnations,  of  double  flowering  plants  and  trees,  of  va- 
riegated kinds  only,  and  feveral  others  ; alfo  parterres  of 
ferns,  of  graffes,  and  of  the  vegetables,  natives. of  any  par- 
ticular country,  as  thofe  of  the  Cape,  America,  Siberia, 
the  Alps,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Parterres  may  likewife  exill  in  the  forms  of  the  ancient 
Britifh  flower  gardens,  the  Chinefe  gardens,  the  Grecian, 
Roman,  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch  gardens,  as  well  as  m 
thofe  of  the  modern  Britifh  flower  gardens. 

And  they  are-  not  only  pleafing  and  amufing  in  themfelves, 
but  when  introduced  in  a pleafure  ground,  by  their  contrail 
with  other  fcenes,  and  with  one  another,  may  add  to  the  \a- 
riety  and  interell  of  that  kind  of  ornamental  feenery. 

PARTESTI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bukovina  ; 18 
miles  W.  of  Suefeva. 

PARTHA,  a river  of  Saxony,  which  runs  into,  the 
Plefs,  near  Leipfic. 

Partha,  in  Mythology , a name  of  the  Phallic  emblem, 
worfhipped 
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worfhipped  by  certain  feds  of  Hindoos,  and  called  by  them 
Linga  ; fee  that  article.  The  Part’ ha  is,  we  believe,  a do- 
meftie  idol,  made  of  the  ufual  conical  form,  with  clay,  and 
without  any  thing  indecent  in  its  appearance,  for  females  to 
pay  their  daily  adoration  to.  It  is  fometimes  placed  under  a 
tree,  and  circumambulated  a certain  number  of  times  daily,  ef- 
pecially  by  barren  females,  in  the  hope  of  offspring.  This 
ceremony  is  called  pradakjhna , and  is  defcribed  under  that 
word. 

PARTHENAY,  Catherine,  in  Biography , heirefsto 
the  lordfhip  of  Soubife,  was  married,  in  1568,  to  the  baron 
de  Pons,  and  afterwards,  in  157?,  to  Renatus,  vifcount  Ro- 
han. The  celebrated  duke  de  Rohan,  who  fo  courageoufly 
defended  the  Proteftant  caufe  in  France  during  the  civil  wars 
of  Louis  XIII.  was  her  elded  fon.  Catherine,  one  of  her 
daughters,  has  rendered  her  name  illudrious  by  the  following 
anfwer  which  fhe  made  to  Henry  IV.  who  folicited  her  fa- 
vours : “lam  too  poor,  fire,  to  be  your  wife,  and  too  proud 
to  be  your  midrefs.”  She  afterwards  married  the  duke  de 
Deux-Ponts.  Catherine,  the  fubjed  of  this  article,  was  at 
Rochelle  at  the  time  of  its  memorable  fiege,  and  when  the 
place  furrendered,  die  and  her  daughters  were  fent  to  the 
cadle  of  Niort.  She  died  in  1631,  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
feven.  She  publifhed  poems  in  1572,  and  likewife  a tra- 
gedy, entitled  “ Holofernes,”  which  was  performed  at  Ro- 
chelle. She  tranfiated  the  precepts  of  liberates  to  Demo- 
nicus  into  the  French  language.  Bayle.  IJdoreri. 

Parthenay,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftrid,  in  the  department  of  the  Two 
Sevres,  near  the  river  Thoue.  The  place  contains  3213,  and 
the  canton  6319  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  262^  kili- 
ometres,  in  1 1 communes.  The  trade  of  the  town,  which 
is  confiderable,  confids  in  cattle  and  corn  ; 21  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Niort.  N lat.  46°  38'.  W.  long.  o°  10'. 

PARTHENIA,  is  the  title  of  a thin  folio  book  of 
lefTons  for  the  Virginal,  that  was  engraved  on  copper,  and 
publilhed  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  under  the  following 
title  : “ Parthenia,  or  the  Maidenhead  of  the  fird  Muficke 
that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virginalls.  Compofed  by  three 
famous  maders : William  Byrd,  Dr.  John  Bull,  and  Or- 
lando Gibbons,  Gentlemen  of  his  Majedies  mod  illudrious 
Chappel.”  Bird  being  here  called  “ Gentilman  of  his  Ma- 
jedies chappel,”  feems  tc  imply,  that  he  was  dill  living  when 
it  was  publilhed.  King  James  died  in  1525,  and  Bird  in  1523. 
The  three  fird  movements  in  this  colledion,  confiding  of  a 
Preludium  ; Pavana  ; fir  William  Peder  ; and  a Galiardo ; 
are  in  G minor,  and  may  be  called  a Suite  of  lefions.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  movements,  Preludium  ; and  Galiardo,  Mrs. 
Marye  Brownlo,  in  C ; and  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth, 
Pavana,  the  earle  of  Salilbury  ; Galiardo  primo ; and  Ga- 
llardo fecundo,  Mrs.  Marye  Brownlo,  in  A minor ; confti- 
tute  what  may  likewife  be  regarded  as  two  other  Suites  de 
Pieces,  or  fets  of  lelfons. 

Parthenia,  or  Parthenos,  in  Mythology,  an  epithet  given 
to  Minerva,  becaufe  Ihe  is  faid  to  have  preferved  her  virginity. 
When  the  Rhodians  negleded  the  vvorlhip  of  that  goddefs, 
and  their  care  in  improving  the  fine  arts,  the  Athenians  began 
to  didinguilh  themfelves  in  this  refped,  and  took  her  for 
their  patronefs.  Accordingly  they  dedicated  to  her  a mag- 
nificent temple  under  the  name  of  Parthenos,  the  virgin. 
Phidias  adorned  it  with  a datue  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  was 
a mader-piece  ; and  the  Athenians  alfo  celebrated  to  her  ho- 
nour a fedival,  which  was  afterward  called  “ Panalhenaia.” 
Parthenos  was  alfo  a name  given  to  Juno,  from  a notion  that 
this  goddefs,  by  bathing  herfelf  every  year  in  the  fountain 
called  Canathos,  which  was  at  Nauplia,  recovered  her  vir- 
ginity ; a fable,  founded,  according  to  Paufanias,  upon 
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the  fecret  myderies  that  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  thic 
goddefs. 

Parthenia,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Illyria,  ac 
cording  to  Polybius ; called  by  Julius  Caefar  “ Oppidum 
Parthinorum.” 

PARTHENIAS,  a river  of  Triphylia,  which  ran  from 
N.  to  S.  and  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  river  Alpharus,  near 
Olympia. 

PARTHENIASTRUM,  in  Botany  See  Parthe 
nium. 

PARTHENICUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Sicily,  upon  the  route  from  Lilybaeum  to  Tyndaride, 
between  Segeftenas  and  Hyccara,  according  to  the  Itin.  of 
Antonine. 

PARTHENIUM,  Karandip,  a village  of  the  Tauric 
Cherfonefus,  in  the  narrowed  part  of  the  ftrait  called  Cim- 
merian Bofphorus,  60  dadia  above  Panticapaeum,  and  over- 
againd  Achillasum.  Strabo. — Alfo,  a promontory  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus,  nearly  S.  of  Cherfonefus.  Near  this 
promontory  was  a temple  and  a datue  of  the  goddefs  of  the 
country. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia. 
Pliny. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Myfia,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Troade.  Pliny. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  ifland 
of  Euboea. 

Parthenium  Mare,  the  name  of  a part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea,  which  bathed  Afia  and  Africa,  in  the  place 
where  thefe  two  regions  of  the  globe  joined  each  other. 
Macrobius. — Alfo,  a promontory  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Heraclea. 

Parthenium,  in  Botany , a name  adopted  from  Diof- 
corides,  whofe  TagGmov  however  is  fufficiently  well  de- 
fcribed, particularly  in  the  comparifon  of  its  leaves  to 
thofe  of  Coriander,  for  us  to  perceive  that  his  plant  is  the 
Feverfew,  Matricaria  Parthenium  of  Linnaeus,  Py rethrum 
Parthenium,  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  900,  as  all  commentators  have  been 
agreed.  The  name,  from  vxpQmc,  a virgin,  alludes  to  its 
reputed  efficacy  in  fome  female  complaints ; fee  Matri- 
caria and  Pyrethrum.  The  above  name  being  therefore 
unemployed  as  a generic  one,  Linnaeus  applied  it  to  a new 
genus,  much  refembling  the  ancient  herb  in  afped,  and  per- 
haps in  fenfible  qualities,  which  Niffol  and  Dillenius,  on  ac- 
count of  fuch  refen. blance,  had  called  Partheniaftrum.  Linn. 
Gen.  489.  Schreb.  636.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v 3.  2383.  Mart. 
Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  JufT.  191.  Lamarck  Illuitr.  t.  766. 
Gaertn.  t.  168.  (Argyrochaeta  ; Cav.  Ic.  v.  4.  54  ) — Clafs 
and  order,  Monoecia  Pentandria,  Linn,  rather  SyngenejSa  Po.- 
lygamia-necejfaria,  as  Willdenow,  and  even  Linnaeus  in  his 
earlier  publications,  have  it.  Nat.  Ord.  CompofiU  nuca- 
mentacea,  Linn.  Corymbifera,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  Common  Perianth  perfedly  fimple,  of  five 
fpreading,  roundifh,  flat,  equal  leaves.  Cor.  compound, 
convex  : perfed  florets  feveral,  in  the  difk,  each  of  one 
petal,  tubular,  ered,  as  long  as  the  calyx,  with  a five-cleft 
regular  border ; female  florets  five,  in  the  radius,  fcarcely 
taller  than  the  others,  each  of  one  petal,  tubular,  ligulate, 
oblique,  obtufe,  roundifh,  the  length  of  the  former.  Stam. 
in  the  perfed  florets,  filaments  five,  capillary,  the  length  of 
their  corolla  ; anthers  as  many,  thickiffi,  fcarcely  cohering. 
Pijl.  in  the  perfed  florets,  germen  inferior  with  refped  to  the 
proper  receptacle  of  the  floret,  bpt  fcarcely  difcernible  ; 
ftyle  capillary,  rather  fhorter  than  the  ttamens  ; ftigma  none : 
in  the  female  florets,  germen  inferior,  heart-fhaped,  rather 
turbinate,  compreffed,  large  ; ftyle  thread-ffiaped,  the  length 
of  the  petal  ; ftigmas  two,  thread-ffiaped,  as  long  as  the 
ftyle,  rather  fpreading.  Peric.  none,  except  the  calyx, 
which  remains  unchanged/  Seeds  of  the  florets  of  the  difk 
abortive ; thofe  of  the  female  flowers  of  the  radius  turbinate- 
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heart-fhaped,  compreffed,  naked.  Recept.  very  fmall,  con- 
vex. There  are  fcales  feparating  the  florets,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  each  female  has  two  perfect  ones  at  its  back. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy,  fmall.  Seeds  obovate. 
Down  none.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Florets  of  the  radius 
five ; of  the  difk  numerous. 

1.  P.  Hyjlerophorus  ■ Cut-leaved  Baftard  Feverfew,  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1402.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  345.  (Ar- 
gyrochseta  bipinnatifida  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  54.  t.  378.  Ma- 
tric arise  Achaovan  diftae  fimilis,  See* ; Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  45. 
f.  3.) — Leaves  pinnatifid,  many-cleft. — Native  of  Jamaica, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Welt  Indies,  as  well  as  of  Mexico. 
The  root  is  annual.  Stem  much  branched,  two  feet  high. 
Leaves  alternate,  doubly  pinnatifid,  with  rounded  finufes, 
nearly  fmooth.  Panicles  terminal,  compound,  fpreading, 
of  numerous  fmali  white  flowers , which  have  little  beauty  to 
recommend  them,  fo  that  although  the  plant  is  raifed  every 
now  and  then  in  gardens,  from  foreign  feed,  it  is  feldom 
preferved.  Cavanilles  was  not  aware  of  its  being  already 
defcribed,  when  he  faw  it  flowering  at  Madrid  in  July  1797, 
and  therefore  confidered  it  as  a new  genus.  He  defcribes 
the  Jlamens  as  four  only,  the  anthers  forming  a tube.  The 
Linnasan  fpecific  name  alludes  to  the  generic  appellation  given 
by  Vaillant,  founded  on  an  obfcure  anatomical  comparifon. 

2.  P.  integrifolium.  Entire-leaved  Baftard  Feverfew. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1402.  Mill.  Illuftr.  t.  80.  Willd.  Hort. 
Berol.  4.  t.  4.  (Partheniaftrum  helenii  folio  ; Dill.  Elth. 
302.  t.  225  ). — Leaves  undivided,  oblong,  toothed. — Native 
of  North  America ; Michaux  fays  Virginia  and  the  hilly 
parts  of  Carolina.  It  has  been  150  years,  or  more,  in  our 
gardens,  flowering  from  June  to  the  end  of  autumn.  Root 
perennial.  Herb  much  ftouter  and  taller  than  the  former, 
rough  and  harfh.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  rigid,  rough, 
coarfely  crenate  or  toothed,  with  one  rib  and  many  tranf- 
verfe  veins ; the  upper  ones  clafping  the  Item  ; the  lower 
larger,  and  fomewhat  (talked.  Flowers  in  denfe,  terminal, 
corymbofe  panicles,  white,  faid  to  droop  on  the  approach 
of  night,  which  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  obferving. 

Parthenium,  in  Gardening , contains  plants  of  the  an- 
nual and  perennial  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies  are  the  cut- 
leaved parthenium,  or  baftard  feverfew  (P.  hyfteropho- 
rus)  ; and  the  entire-leaved  parthenium  (P.  integrifolium). 

Method  of  Culture. — The  firft  fort  may  be  increafed  by 
fowin^  the  feeds  on  a hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring  ; and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  tranfplanting  them  upon  another  hot- 
bed, about  five  or  fix  inches  diftant,  giving  them  water  and 
lhade  until  they  have  taken  new  root ; after  which,  they 
mult  have  a pretty  large  (hare  of  frefh  air  in  warm  weather, 
by  raifing  the  glades  of  the  hot-bed  every  day,  and  be  duly 
watered  every  other  day  at  lead.  When  the  plants  have 
grown  fo  as  to  meet  each  other,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  preferving  a ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  each 
planted  into  a feparate  pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth  ; and 
be  plunged  into  a moderate  hot-bed  till  frefh-rooted ; after 
which  they  may  be  expofed,  with  other  hardy  annual  plants, 
in  a warm  fituation,  where  they  will  flower  in  July  ; but  if 
the  feafon  fhotild  prove  cold  and  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  a plant  or  two  in  fhelter,  either  in  the  ftove,  or  under 
tall  frames,  in  order  to  have  good  feeds,  if  thofe  plants 
which  are  expofed  fhould  fail. 

The  fecond  fort  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in 
autumn,  and  be  planted  in  the  full  ground,  where  it  will 
abide  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters. 

They  afford  ornament  in  the  borders,  and  among  potted 
plants. 

PARTHENIUS,  in  Ancient-Geography,  a river  of  the  ifle 
of  Samos — Alfo,  a river  of  Afia  Minor,  which  ran  into  the 
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Euxine fea,  and  feparated  the  territories  belonging  to  thetowns 
of  Amaftris  and  Teium.  Strabo.  This  geographer  reprefents 
it  as  a beautiful  river  which  purfued  its  courfe  among  mea- 
dows, and  it  had  the  name  of  the  “ Virgin,”  on  account  of  the 
worfhip.paid  to  Diana  on  its  banks. — Alfo,  a river  of  Afia, 
in  Cilicia,  near  the  town  of  Anchiala.  Suidas. — Alfo,  a 
mountain  of  the  Argolide,  which  extended  from  W.  to  E., 
from  the  Argolic  gulf  to  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  The 
poet  Callimachus  defcribes  this  mountain  by  the  exprefiion, 
“ The  facred  mountain  of  Auge /denoting,  as  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  that  on  this  mountain  paffed  the  amours  of  Her- 
cules and  Augaea,  of  which  Telephus  was  the  fruit. 

PARTHENOPE,  an  ifland  of  the  Tyrrhenian  fea. 
Ptolemy. 

PARTHENOPOLIS,  a town  of  Macedonia.  Steph. 
Byz. — Alfo,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Bithynia,  which  did  not 
fubfift  in  the  time  of  Pliny. — Alfo,  a town  of  Upper  Moefia, 
fubjugated  by  Lucullus. 

PARTHIA,  called  by  the  Greeks  Parthyea  and 
Parthyene,  a province  of  the  Perfian  empire,  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  Media,  on  the  N.  by  Hyrcania,  on  the  E.  by 
Afia,  on  the  S.  by  Carmania  the  Defert ; furrounded 
with  mountains,  which  ferved  for  boundaries  on  all  fides. 
In  this  reftri&ed  fenfe,  Parthia  mull  not  be  confounded 
with  what  the  ancients  called  the  Parthian  empire,  which 
was  of  vaft  extent  ; being  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  In- 
dus, on  the  W.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  S.  by  the  Red  fea, 
and  on  the  N.  by  mount  Caucafus,  fo  that  it  comprehended 
Arachofia,  Parthia  Proper,  Affyria,  Perfis,  and  Media. 
The  ancient  geographers  enumerate  a great  many  cities  in 
Parthia  ; the  moll  noted  of  which  were  Calliope,  Iffatis, 
Europum  or  Arface,  Apamea,  Heraclea,  Crenonia,  Charax, 
Artacana,  Afpa,  Marriche,  Rhagaea,  and  Hecatompylos. 
The  latter  was  the  metropolis  of  Parthia,  or  the  place  where 
the  firft  kings  of  that  country  refided  ; for  after  they  had 
made  themfelves  matters  of  Affyria,  they  abandoned  He- 
cat6mpylos,  palling  the  winter  at  Ctefiphon,  and  the  fum- 
mer  at  Ecbatan,  or  in  Hyrcania.  (See  Ctesiphon.)  Heca- 
tompylos was  only  the  metropolis  of  Parthia  properly  fo 
called  : neverthelefs,  it  was  a place  of  great  note,  and  about 
nine  miles  in  compafs.  It  had  a hundred  gates,  whence  it 
borrowed  its  name.  Molt  modern  travellers  are  of  opi, 
nion,  that  it  flood  on  the  fpot  where  the  prefent  city  of 
Ifpahan  Hands.  Parthia  is  at  prefent  known  by  the  name 
of  Erach  or  Irac,  and  may  be  called  the  royal  province  of 
Perfia,  fince  the  king  always  refides  in  it : and,  by  way  of 
diftin&ion  from  Chaldasa,  which  is  likewife  called  Erach  or 
Irac,  this  is  denominated  Irac-Agemi,  which  fee.  The 
chief  cities  it  contains  at  prefent,  are,  Calbin  or  Cafwin, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Arface,  Sawa  or  Sava, 
Kom,  Hamadan,  Kalhan,  and  Ifpahan.  Ptolemy  reckons 
twenty-five  large  cities  within  the  province  of  Parthia  ; and 
it  mutt  certainly  have  been  very  populous,  fince  many  cities 
and  about  2000  villages  are  reckoned  to  have  been  deftroyed 
by  earthquakes. 

The  air  of  Parthia  was  anciently,  and  is  ftill,  very  clear 
and  healthy ; but  the  foil  barren,  and  not  affording  pro- 
vifions  fufficient  to  maintain  the  inhabitants,  who  were  once 
very  numerous,  and  therefore  obliged  to  tranfplant  them- 
felves into  other  countries.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  it  was  almoft  entirely  negledted,  and  left  as  an 
appendage  to  Media,  that  prince’s  commanders  declining  the 
government  of  fo  poor  and  barren  a province.  In  fabu- 
lous hiftory  the  Parthians,  who  have  been  reckoned  fo  fa- 
mous, have  been  traced  to  Pathrulim,  the  fon  of  Mizraim. 
However  this  be,  they  were,  without  doubt,  originally 
Scythians,  driven  out  of  their  own  country,  and  obliged 
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to  fettle  in  this  barren  and  inhofpitable  region.  They  called 
themfelves,  on  their  firft  fettling  here,  Parthians  ; that  is, 
in  the  old  Scythian  language,  exiles;  and  hence,  it  is  faid, 
originated  the  name  of  Parthia. 

The  Parthians  were  a courageous  and  warlike  people,  not 
undefervedly  efteemed  the  bell  horfemen  and  archers  in  the 
world.  They  were  accuftomed,  from  their  infancy,  fays 
Dionyfius  (in  Poem  de  fitu  Orb.),  to  the  warlike  and 
manly  exercifes  of  managing  a horfe  and  handling  a bow ; 
and  in  both  excelled  all  other  nations.  They  had  the  art, 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  of  difcharging  their  arrows  with 
incredible  dexterity,  whilft  they  were  retiring  at  full  fpeed, 
fo  that  their  retreat  was  more  formidable  than  their  at- 
tack. To  thefe  exercifes  of  horfemanlhip  and  archery,  the 
air  and  country  very  much  contributed  ; for  the  dry  air,  as 
Dio  obferves,  feafoned  their  bows,  and  their  extenfive  plains 
afforded  them  room  for  training  their  horfes.  From  the 
age  of  20  to  50,  they  were  all,  without  exception,  obliged 
to  ferve  in  war,  to  attend  the  mufters,  learn  the  military 
exercifes,  and  be  ready,  at  a very  (hort  warning,  to  take  the 
field.  Perfons  of  any  rank  or  diftin&ion  among  them 
never  appeared  in  public  on  foot,  but  always  on  horfe- 
back,  armed  with  fcimitars.  In  war  they  did  not  ufe 
trumpets  like  other  nations,  but  large  hollow  veflTels  of  brafs, 
covered  with  {kins,  fuch  as  our  kettle-drums,  which,  being 
beat  with  hammers,  yielded  a very  warlike  found.  The 
Roman  poets  often  refer  to  the  military  character  and 
evolutions  of  the  Parthians.  Thus  Virgil  fays  in  his 
“ Georgies,”  I.  iii. 

“ Fidentemque  fuga  Parthum  verfifque  Sagittis.” 
Horace,  “ lib.  i.  Carm.  Od.  19.”  fays: 

“ Et  verfis  animofum  equis 
Parthum  dicere.” 

And  Ovid,  t£  lib.  iii.  de  Art.  Am.”  obferves, 

“ Ut  celer  averfis  utere  Parthus  equis.” 

In  his  “ Fafti,  lib.  v.”  we  have  the  following  couplet : 

“ Quid  tibi  nunc  mitti  folitae  poll  terga  fagittae  ? 

Quid  loca,  quid  rapidi  prefugit  ufue  equi.” 

Seneca,  the  tragedian,  in  his  “ Thyefte,”  fays. 

Nil  opus  eft  equis 
Nil  armis  et  inertibus 
Telis,  quae  procul  ingerit 
Parthus,  cum  fimulat  fugas.” 

Some  have  faid  that  they  had  recourfe  to  the  aid  of  lions  in 
their  combats,  and  that  at  the  commencement  of  a battle, 
they  let  them  loofe  againft  the  enemy : to  this  purpofe 
Lucretius  (1.  v.)  fays 

“ Et  validos  Parthi  prae  fe  mifere  leones 
Cum  dudtoribus  armatis,  faevifque  magiftris.” 

Their  religion  was  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Per- 
fians,  and  they  worlhip^ed  the  fun  under  the  name  of 
“ Mithras.”  They  believed  that  thofe  who  fell  in  battle 
enjoyed  perpetual  happinefs ; a do&rine  fuited  to  the  genius 
of  a warlike  nation.  They  were  religious  obfervers  of 
their  promifes,  thinking  it  highly  diftionourable  not  to  per- 
form their  engagements,  or  to  deceive  thofe  who  repofed 
their  confidence  in  them. 

As  to  their  government,  it  was  monarchical,  and  in  the 
higheft  degree  abfolute.  The  kings  treated  their  fubjedts 
as  the  meaneft  of  flaves,  and  fcarcely  as  men,  whilft  they 
put  themfelves  on  a level  with  the  immortal  gods.  Their 
ufual  titles  were  “ the  king  of  kings,  the  great  monarch, 


the  brother  of  the  fun  and  moon.”  Thefe  haughty  titles 
they  not  only  aftumed  in  all  the  laws  and  tdidls  they 
enadled,  but  in  their  letters  to  other  princes.  Their  con- 
dudl  correfponded  to  the  lofty  titles  which  they  aftumed ; 
for  they  obliged  all  whom  they  vouchfafed  to  fee,  to  kifs 
the  threfhold  on  their  firft  entrance  into  the  royal  palace ; 
to  proftrate  themfelves  before  them  on  the  ground,  and  to 
acknowledge  their  majefty  with  fome  offering. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Parthians  is  involved  in  great  obfeu- 
rity  before  the  time  of  Arfaces  I . They  were  firft  fubjeft 
to  the  Medes,  afterwards  to  the  Perfians,  and  laftlv  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  upon  whofe  death  Parthia  fell  to 
the  fhare  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  whofe  fucccffor  held  it  till 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theus,  when  Arfaces,  Ihaking  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  founded  a new  kingdom,  which  be- 
came much  the  moft  powerful  in  the  Eaft.  Arfaces  I.  was 
properly  the  founder  of  the  Parthian  monarchy.  Having 
induced  the  Parthians  to  revolt  from  Antiochus  Theus, 
and  having  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ceffor,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  he  aftumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  eftabliftied  an  empire  in  the  Eaft,  which  counterba- 
lanced the  overgrown  power  of  the  Romans  in  the  weft. 
He  reduced  Hyrcania,  and  fome  other  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces ; and  was  at  laft  killed  in  a battle  againft  Aria- 
rathes  IV.  king  of  Cappadocia.  From  him  all  his  fucceffors 
of  the  fame  race  took  the  name  of  Arfaces  ; fo  that  the  em- 
pire of  the  Parthians  was  fometimes  denominated  the  empire 
of  the  Arfacides.  Arfaces  II.  fucceeded  his  father,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Media,  whence  he  was  driven  by 
Antiochus  the  Great.  Retiring  into  Hyrcania,  he  af- 
fembled  a formidable  army,  and  compelled  the  king  of  Syria 
to  make  a difadvantageous  peace ; for  he  abandoned  Parthia 
and  Hyrcania  to  Arfaces.  After  two  reigns,  the  Parthians 
became  very  powerful  under  Mithridates  I.  The  reign  of 
this  prince  is  regarded  by  authors  as  the  epoch  of  the  Par- 
thian grandeur ; for,  under  him,  that  empire  was  by  far  the 
moft  extenfive,  as  well  as  powerful,  in  the  Eaft : all  the 
countries  that  lie  between  the  Euphrates  and  mount  Cau- 
cafus  receiving  law  from  him,  and  moft  of  the  princes  of 
Afia  being  either  fubdued,  or  obliged  to  enter  into  an  al- 
liance with  him,  upon  his  own  terms.  Phraates  II.,  who 
fucceeded  him,  was  overcome  in  three  fuccefiive  battles  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria  ; and  having  been  deprived 
of  Mefopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  the  other  countries  which 
his  father  had  reduced,  was  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  firft  Parthian  kingdom.  However,  the  Scythians, 
and  Greek  mercenaries,  came  to  the  afliftance  of  Antiochus, 
and  falling  upon  the  Parthians,  cut  their  army  to  pieces, 
killed  their  king,  and  laid  wafte  his  dominions.  On  the  de- 
parture of  the  Greeks  and  Scythians  to  their  own  countries, 
Artabanus  I.  took  poffeffion  of  the  crown,  and  after  a (hort 
reign,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Pacorus  I.,  who,  hearing 
of  the  great  exploits  of  the  Romans,  fent  ambaffadors  to 
Sylla,  who  was  then  in  Cappadocia,  foliciting  the  friendftiip 
and  alliance  of  fo  powerful  a people.  In  confequence  of 
this  alliance,  peace  was  maintained  for  fome  time  within  the 
two  empires,  till  at  length  M.  Licinius  Craffus,  having  been 
created  conful  at  Rome  with  Pompey,  and  having,  by  the 
Trebonian  law,  obtained  the  dominion  of  Syria,  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  was  prompted  by  his  infatiable 
avarice  to  make  war  with  the  Parthians,  whofe  army  was 
entrufted  to  the  command  of  Surenas.  The  prefumption 
and  ardour  of  the  fon  of  Craffus  brought  on  a battle  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  the  event  of  which  proved  ;acal,  not 
only  to  the  father  and  fon,  but  to  a great  number  of  the 
Romans.  Although  the  vidtory  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
{kill  and  valour  of  Surenas,  Orodes,  the  Parthian  monarch, 
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jealous  of  his  fame,  perfidioufly  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  After  this  conteft,  the  Romans  and  Parthians  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  in  a ftate  of  mutual  hoftility  ; the  latter 
having  often  the  advantage,  and  purfuing  their  conquefts  in 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Afia  Minor,  &c.  At  length  Ven- 
tidius  re-eftabliihed  the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms ; and 
having  furprifed  the  Parthians,  attacked  them  at  an  un- 
favourable moment,  and  defeated  them ; Pacorus,  the  fon 
of  the  Parthian  king,  being  killed,  whilft  he  was  fighting 
with  incredible  bravery  at  the  head  of  the  Parthian  horfe. 
Some  time  after,  the  Parthians  took  ample  revenge ; and 
Statianus,  the  lieutenant  of  Sylla,  was  cut  off  with  10,000 
Romans.  Orodes  was  alfaflinated  by  his  fon  Phraates,  who 
exercifed  the  fame  cruelty  over  the  nobility,  and  all  the  reft 
of  the  royal  family,  not  fparing  his  eldeft  fon,  left  the  dif- 
contented  Parthians  (hould  place  him  on  the  throne.  This 
monfter  prolonged  his  reign  under  the  chara&er  of  a warlike 
prince,  and  profecuted  a profperous  war  againft  Antony. 
In  procefs  of  time  he  made  peace  with  Auguftus,  and  re- 
ftored  all  the  captives  and  enfigns  which  the  Parthians  had 
taken  in  their  wars  with  Craffus  and  Antony.  He  alfo  fent 
four  of  his  fons,  with  their  wives  and  children,  as  hoftages 
to  Rome.  His  fon  Phraatrus  remained  with  him ; and  it  is 
faid  that  he  was  poifoned  by  his  wife  Thermofa,  in  order  to 
place  the  fon  upon  the  throne.  The  Parthians,  however, 
difdaining  to  be  governed  by  fo  wicked  a parricide,  rofe  up 
in  arms,  and  drove  him  into  baniihment,  where  he  perilhed 
fome  years  after.  The  l’ucceeding  reigns  were  of  fliort  dura- 
tion ; and  Artabanus,  one  of  the  race  of  the  Arfacides,  who 
reigned  in  Media,  was  called  to  the  Parthian  throne.  His 
cruelty  rendered  him  deteilable,  and  afforded  to  Tiberius  an 
opportunity  of  placing  on  the  throne  Tiridates,  who  was 
likely  to  be  more  devoted  to  the  will  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
Artabanus  was  ultimately  rellored  to  the  kingdom  by  the 
influence  of  Izates,  king  of  the  Adiabenians ; and  from  this 
time  he  governed  the  kingdom  with  great  equity  and  mo- 
deration ; fo  that,  after  a reign  of  30  years,  he  died,  greatly 
lamented  by  all  his  fubjefts,  leaving  behind  him  feven  fons, 
one  of  whom  fucceeded  him.  Under  the  reign  of  Nero, 
Vologefes,  the  Parthian  king,  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  em- 
peror, foliciting  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  offering  to 
renew  the  alliance  made  by  his  anceftors  with  the  Roman 
people.  Nero  refufed  to  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the 
crown  of  Armenia.  Vologefes  was  inesnfed,  but  dreading 
the  confequence  of  a war  with  the  Romans,  he  at  laft  con- 
fented  that  his  brother  Tiridates  Ihould  go  in  perfon  to 
Rome,  and  there  receive  the  crown  of  Armenia,  as  a gift 
from  Nero,  who  accordingly  bellowed  it  upon  him.  Thus 
the  ancient  alliance  between  the  two  empires  was  re- 
newed, and  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  were  fettled  in  peace. 
However,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  Armenia  became  a 
fubjedl  of  difference  between  the  two  empires.  Cofroes,  for 
fome  reafon  that  is  not  known,  invaded  Armenia,  and  ex- 
pelled Exadorus,  who  had  been  appointed  king  of  that 
country  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  placed  his  eldeft  fon 
upon  the  throne.  But  Trajan,  thus  incenfed,  determined 
to  humble  the  Partisans,  and  for  this  purpofe  haftened  into 
the  Ealt.  His  journey  was  fo  fudden  and  unexpected,  that 
he  reduced  the  whole  country  without  oppofition,  and  took 
the  Armenian  king  prifoner.  He  then  entered  Mefopo- 
tamia,  and  made  h.mfelf  mailer  of  that  opulent  kingdom, 
never  before  fubjedt  to  Rome,  and  reduced  it  to  a Roman 
province.  After  feveral  contefts  of  various  iffue,  Cofroe9 
was  defeated  by  Lucius,  a commander  detached  for  this 
fervice  by  Trajan  The  emperor  having  gained  poffeffion 
of  all  the  bell  and  moll  fruitful  provinces  of  the  Parthian 
empire,  and  perceiving  that  he  could'not  maintain  his  con- 


quefts, without  great  expence  and  hazard,  at  fuch  a diftance 
from  Italy,  he  appointed  one  of  the  royal  family,  named 
Parthanafpates,  king  of  Parthia.  Thus  the  Parthians  were 
at  laft  fubdued,  and  their  kingdom  made  tributary  to  Rome. 
But,  after  Trajan’s  death,  they  revolted,  drove  the  king 
whom  he  had  appointed  from  the  throne,  and  recalled 
Cofroes,  who  had  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Hyrcanians. 
Adrian,  who  was  then  in  the  Eaft,  thought  it  imprudent  to 
engage  in  a new  war  with  the  Parthians,  but  contented  him- 
felf  with  making  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Cofroes  died  after  a long  reign,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Vologefes  II.,  who  invaded  Armenia  and  Syria. 
Upon  this,  the  emperor  Verus,  by  the  advice  of  his  col- 
league  Antoninus,  furnamed  the  philofopher,  haftened  into 
Syria  ; and  having  forced  the  Parthians  from  that  province, 
ordered  Statius  Prifcus  to  invade  Armenia,  and  Caflius,  with 
Martius  Verus,  to  enter  the  Parthian  territories,  and  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country.  Prifcus  drove  the  Par- 
thians, though  not  without  great  lofs,  out  of  Armenia ; 
and  Caifius,  having  repeatedly  defeated  Vologefes,  though 
he  had  an  army  of  400,000  men  under  his  command,  re- 
duced in  four  years  all  thofe  provinces  which  had  formerly 
fubmitted  to  Trajan,  and  gained  other  confiderable  advan- 
tages. After  the  revolt  and  death  of  Caflius,  Antoninus 
the  philofopher  repaired  into  Syria,  and  having  been  met  by 
ambaffadors  from  Vologefes,  who,  being  unwilling  to  part 
with  thofe  provinces  that  had  been  fubdued  by  Caflius,  but 
which  he  had  recovered,  folicited  the  emperor  to  confirm 
him  in  the  poffeffion  of  them,  promifing  to  acknowledge  the 
fovereignty  of  Rome.  Antoninus  readily  acceded  to  thefe 
terms,  and  a peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  empires. 
Upon  the  death  of  Vologefes,  another  prince  of  the  fame 
name  fucceeded  him ; but  taking  part  with  Niger,  againft 
the  emperor  Severus,  the  emperor  laid  fiege  to  Ctefiphon, 
his  metropolis,  and  took  it.  Vologefes,  who  had  made  a 
gallant  defeace,  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape.  As  foon 
as  Severus  had  croffed  the  Euphrates,  Vologefes  recovered 
all  the  provinces,  except  Mefopotamia,  which  he  had  re- 
duced. The  Parthians  were  molefted  with  inteftine  dif- 
turbances,  but  Vologefes  died  before  he  could  reftore  the 
empire  to  its  former  tranquillity.  Before  Artabanus  IV., 
the  fucceffor  of  Vologefes,  had  well  fettled  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom,  the  emperor  Caracalla,  defirous  of  fignalizing 
himfelf  by  fome  memorable  exploit  againft  the  Parthians, 
fent  a-folemn  embaffy  to  him,  defiring  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. Artabanus,  rejoicing  in  the  propofal,  becaufe  he 
thought  the  connexion  would  be  attended  with  a lading 
peace  between  the  two  empires,  received  the  ambaffadors 
with  all  poffible  marks  of  honour,  and  readily  complied  with 
their  requeft.  Caracalla,  by  a fecond  embaffy,  informed 
Artabanus,  that  he  was  haftening  to  folemnize  the  nuptials  j 
upon  which  the  Parthian  king,  with  the  chief  of  the  nobiliiy, 
and  his  bell  troops  all  unarmed,  went  out  to  meet  him ; 
but  the  foldiers  of  the  treacherous  emperor,  011  a fignal 
given,  fell  upon  the  king’s  retinue,  and  made  a dreadful 
daughter  of  the  unarmed  multitude.  Artabanus  himfelf 
efcaped  with  great  difficulty.  However,  he  determined 
to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Romans,  for  their  inhuman  and 
barbarous  treachery  ; and  therefore  he  entered  into  Syria  with 
a very  numerous  army,  and  put  all  to  the  fword.  This 
was  followed  with  an  obftinate  engagement  between  the 
Parthian  and  Roman  armies,  in  which  40,000  on  both  fides 
were  killed.  When  Artabanus  heard  that  his  great  enemy, 
Caracalla,  was  dead,  he  embraced  with  eagernefs  the  pro- 
pofals  of  peace  and  amity  made  to  him  by  the  new  emperor, 
Mecrenus ; and  then  the  one  returned  to  Parthia,  and  the 
other  to  Antioch.  Artabanus,  being  enfeebled  by  his  com- 
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bat  with  the  Romans,  was  alarmed  by  a revolt  of  the  Per- 
fiane  ; and  prepared,  by  the  whole  ftrength  of  his  kingdom, 
to  fupprefs  it.  A bloody  battle  enfued,  and  the  Parthians, 
after  the  moft  valiant  exertions,  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
Perfians,  who  were  commanded  by  Artaxerxes,  who,  though 
of  mean  defeent,  poffeffed  great  military  experience.  The 
Parthian  king  was  taken  prifoner,  and  foon  after  put  to 
death  by  the  order  of  Artaxerxes.  The  Parthians,  having 
loft  their  king  and  their  army,  were  forced  to  fubmit  to  the 
conqueror,  and  became  vaffals  to  a nation  which  had  been 
fubjeft  to  them  for  the  fpace  of  473  years.  Thus  was  this 
gallant  and  warlike  nation  fubdued  at  laft,  and  the  empire 
once  more  transferred  to  the  Perfians.  However,  the  royal 
family  of  Arfaces  did  not  end  in  Artabanus,  but  continued 
to  reign  in  Armenia,  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Juftinian, 
holding  that  kingdom  of  the  Perfian  monarchs,  to>  whom 
the  Arfacidas  of  Armenia  were  tributaries.  See  Arsacidje. 
Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  ix. 

To  this  hiftorical  account  of  the  Parthians  we  ftiall  fub- 
join  a concife  ftatement  of  the  geography  of  their  country, 
more  efpecially  as  very  erroneous  ideas  concerning  the  local 
fituation  of  this  country  have  generally  prevailed.  Thofe, 
whofe  knowledge  of  it  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  its 
wars  with  the  Romans,  have  conceived  Parthia  to  be  only 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris : whereas 
Parthia  proper  was  a fmall  province  very  near  to  the  S.E. 
extreme  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  territory,  as  we  have 
already  hiftorically  detailed,  after  the  divifion  of  Alexander’s 
empire,  fell  to  the  choice  of  the  Seleucidae,  kings  of  Syria, 
and  of  the  eaft,  about  300  years  before  our  era.  About 
50  years  after,  Parthia  rebelled ; and  together  with  Hyr- 
cania,  and  other  adjoining  provinces,  became  an  independent 
. ftate  under  Arfaces.  As  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae 
grew  weaker,  the  Parthians  extended  their  country  weft- 
ward ; and  the  fine  province  of  Media  fell  to  them  ; and 
within  a century  after  the  foundation  of  their  ftate,  it  had 
fwallowed  up  all  the  countries  from  the  Indus  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, Baftria  included  : and  this  province  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Seleucidae,  long  before  Parthia.  The 
Parthian  conquefts  in  Armenia,  about  70  years  B.  C, 
brought  them  acquainted  with  the  Romans ; whofe  con- 
quefts met  theirs  both  in  that  country  and  in  Syria.  The 
Parthians,  together  with  their  conquefts,  had  advanced  their 
capital  weftwards,  and  had  eftablilhed  it  on  the  Tigris  at 
Seleucia,  or  rather  Ctefiphon  (near  the  prefent  Bagdad) 
before  their  wars  with  the  Romans  commenced.  The  expe- 
ditions of  Pompey  and  Antony,  and  the  defeat  of  Craffus, 
need  not  be  again  recited.  On  occafion  of  the  laft  event, 
the  Parthians  extended  their  conquefts  farther  weftward,  but 
afterwards  were  compelled  to  retire ; and  they  generally  loft 
ground  in  Armenia  and  Mefopotamia,  during  the  time  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  Trajan  penetrated  to  their  capital; 
and  fatisfied  his  curiofity  by  embarking  on  the  Indian  fea. 
The  moderation  of  Adrian  reftored  the  ancient  boundary 
of  the  Euphrates.  In  A.D.  245,  Perils,  or  Perfia  proper, 
which  had  for  fome  ages  ranked  as  a province  of  Parthia, 
gained  the  afcendancy  ; and,  under  Artaxerxes,  put  an  end 
to  the  dynafty  of  the  Arfacidae,  and  reftored  the  ancient 
name  of  Perfia  to  the  empire,  after  that  of  Parthia  had 
exifted  about  480  years  : fo  that,  in  faft,  the  Parthian  em- 
pire, confidered  generally,  was  the  Perfian,  under  another 
name.  Rennell’s  Memoir. 

Parthia,  a town  of  Alia  Minor,  in  Caria. 

PARTI,  Party,  or  Parted , in  Heraldry , is  applied  to 
a Ihield  or  efcutcheon,  denoting  it  divided,  or  marked  out 
into  partitions. 

The  French  heralds,  from  whom  we  borrow  the  word. 


have  but  one  kind  of  parti,  the  fame  with  our  parti  per  pale 
which  they  Amply  call  parti:  but  with  us  thC  word  is  ap- 
plied to  all  forts  of  Dartitioning  : and  is  never  ufed  without 
fome  addition  to  fpecify  the  particular  kind  intended. 

Thus  we  have  parti , or  parted  per  croft,  per  chief,  per  pale, 
per  fefs,  per  bend  dexter,  per  bend  fnijler,  per  chevron,  &c. 
See  Quartering. 

The  humour  of  our  anceftors,  Colombiere  obferves, 
turning  much  upon  exploits  of  arms  and  chivalry,  they 
ufed  to  preferve  their  battered  and  hacked  armour  as 
honourable  fymbols  of  their  hardy  deeds ; and  thofe  who 
had  been  in  the  hotteft  fervice  were  diftinguilhed  by  the 
moft  cuts  and  bruifes  that  appeared  on  their  (hields.  To 
perpetuate  the  memory  hereof,  fays  the  fame  author,  they 
caufed  them  to  be  painted  on  their  (hields,  and  thus  handed 
down  to  pofterity.  And  when  heraldry  grew  into  an  art, 
and  officers  were  appointed  to  direft  the  manner  of  bearing, 
and  blazoning ; they  gave  names  to  thofe  cuts,  anfwerable 
to  the  nature  thereof ; appointing  four,  from  which  all  the 
others  proceed  ; thefe  are  parti  (called  by  our  heralds,  parti 
per  pale),  coupe  ( parti  per  fefs),  tranche  ( parti  per  bend 
dexter),  and  taille  ( parti  per  bend  finijlcr.)  See  Couped, 
Tranche,  &c. 

Parti  per  pale.  See  Pale. 

Parti  perfeffe.  See  Fesse. 

Parti  per  bend  dexter , is  when  the  cut  comes  from  the 
upper  corner  of  the  Ihield  on  the  right  hand,  and  defeends 
athwart  to  the  oppofite  lower  corner. 

Parti  per  bend fmifler,  is  when  the  cut  coming  from  the 
upper  left  corner,  defeends  acrofs  to  the  oppofite  lower 
one. 

From  thefe  four  partitions  have  proceeded  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  others  of  various  and  extravagant  forms. 

Spelman,  in  his  Afpilogia,  obferves,  that  the  prefent  di- 
vifions  of  efcutcheons  were  unknown  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Theodofius ; and  were  brought  tip  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  or  later;  they  were  little  ufed  among  the 
Englifh  in  the  days  of  king  Henry  II.  but  more  frequently 
under  Edward  III. 

The  ereft  or  upright  feftion,  he  obferves,  is  called  in 
Latin  palaris,  from  its  refemblance  to  a pal  us,  or  flake  ; and 
two  coats  are  often  entire  on  the  fides,  the  hulband’s  on  the 
right,  and  the  wife’s  on  the  left.  The  direft  feftion  acrofs, 
being  in  the  place  of  a belt,  is  called  baltica,  See. 

When  the  fhield  is  parti,  and  coup'ee,  it  is  faid  to  be 
ecartele. 

It  is  faid  to  be  parti  one  from  the  other,  when  the  whole 
Ihield  is  charged  with  fome  honourable  bearing  divided 
by  the  fame  line  that  parts  the  Ihield.  Here  it  is  a rule, 
that  one  fide  be  of  metal,  and  the  other  of  colour.  Thus 
he  bears  fable,  parti  d’argent,  a fpread  eagle  parti  from  one 
to  the  other. 

PARTIAL  Cause.  See  Cause. 

Partial  Differences,  Theory  of,  is  one  of  the  higher 
branches  of  the  modern  analylis,  for  the  developement  of 
which  we  are  principally  indebted  to  d’Alembert,  though 
the  fubjeft  had  been  previoufly  confidered,  «»  abf  radio,  by 
a few  other  mathematicians,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  them  had  any  explicit  idea  of  its  application. 

Fontaine  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  prepared  and 
adopted  the  nqtation  for  expreffing  the  partial  differences  of 
any  variable  funftion  ; but  it  is  in  a memoir  of  N.  Bernoulli, 
on  Trajectories,  that  we  firft  find  an  attempt  to  afeertain 
the  relation  that  has  place  between  the  partial  differences 
of  a funftion  of  two  variable  quantities.  See  Aft.  Eru- 
ditorum,  ann  1720,  or  the  works  of  John  Bernoulli,  tom.  ii. 
P-  443- 


Clairaut 


PARTIAL  DIFFERENCE. 


Clairaut  alfo  difcovered  the  fame  theorem-,  of  which  he 
availed  himfelf,  in  two  memoirs  on  the  Integral  Calculus, 
printed  amongft  rhofe  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the 
years  1739  and  1740.  Thefe  memoirs  are  far  more  elegant 
and  perfpicuous  than  thofe  of  Fontaine,  in  which  this  nota- 
tion is  firft  adopted,  and  the  latter  in  particular  is  very  in- 
, dA  dB 

teretting  : here  we  find  the  equation  -j-  = -j—  drawn  irom 

the  confideration  of  curve  furfaces,  and  fome  remarks  in 
this  paper,  firft  fug^efted  by  Fontaine,  Lagrange  employed 
as  the  bafe  of  his  elegant  theory  of  Particular  Integrals,  pub- 
lilhed  by  him  in  the  Memoirs  of  Berlin  for  1774,  and  after- 
wards in  his  Lemons  des  Fondlions.  But  of  all  thofe  who 
preceded  d’Alembert  in  the  theory  of  partial  differences, 
Euler  ha3  perhaps  the  greateft  claim  to  priority  of  invention, 
having  completely  integrated  an  equation  of  this  description 
in  1734,  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Adta  Petrop.,  but  afterwards 
forgot  or  neglefted  his  new  calculus,  not  being  aware  pro- 
bably of  its  extenfive  application  to  phyfical  problems. 
This  application  we  owe  entirely  to  d’Alembert,  and  the 
great  ingenuity  and  talte  difplayed  in  the  integration  of  his 
equations,  cannot  fail  of  placing  him  amongft  the  firft  of 
modern  mathematicians.  D’Alembert  was  firft  led  to  this 
integration  on  attempting  the  folution  of  certain  problems 
relating  to  the  vibration  of  mufical  chords,  and  afterwards 
employed  it-  with  great  fuccefs  in  his  theory  of  the  winds, 
the  refiftance  of  fluids,  and  other  very  difficult  and  delicate 
inveftigations. 

Theory  of  Partial  Differences. — Having  given  a flight 
Iketch  of  the  progijefs  of  this  interefting  branch  of  analyfis, 
let  us  now  endeavour  to  explain  more  particularly  the  nature 
of  the  calculus1,  and  its  application  in  one  or  two  particular 
cafes. 

When  we  have  any  funftion  z of  two  variables  x and  y, 
or  of  a greater  number,  we  know  that  in  differencing  at  firft 
with  x as  variable  and  y as  conftant,  and  again  with  y as 
variable  and  x as  conftant,  we  obtain  dz  = p d x + qdy , 
p and  q being  the  co-efficients  that  affedt  d x and  dy  refpec- 
tively.  Hence  the  complete  differential  of  dzispdx  + qdy; 
and  pd  x and  q dy  the  partial  differences.  This  definition  is 
fufficient  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  which  will  be  farther 
illuftrated  in  the  fequel. 

Thefe  co-efficients  above  denoted  by  p and  q,  are  more 
commonly  denoted  by  which  are  in  faft  the 


fame ; for,  if  we  difference  firft  with  x variable  and  y con- 
dz 

ftant,  and  divide  by  d x,  we  have  — , which  reprefents 


what  the  fun&ion  becomes  on  this  fuppofition,  and  in  the 

fame  way  will  reprefent  its  value,  fuppofing  y variable 

dy 

and  x conftant ; fo  that  the  complete  value  of  d z is  ex- 


under  this  form  that  equations  of  partial  differences  arife. 
Hence  every  equation  between  the  quantities 


is  called  an  equation  of  partial  differences,  and  which 
may  be  compounded  or  not  with  known  quantities : thus, 

a ^ -f  h ~ — xy  = o,  is  an  equation  of  this  kind,  the 

dx  dy 


folution  and  integration  of  which  requires,  that  we  fhould 
find  fuch  a fundlion  of  x and  y,  that  the  co-efficient  of  the 
differential  dx  plus  the  co-efficient  of  the  differential  dy; 
the  firft  multiplied  by  a and  the  fecond  by  b,  may  produce 
xy  ; and  the  method  of  performing  this  is  what  is  called  the 
integral  calculus  of  partial  differences. 


Again, 


d y 


-4  *y—y 


is  alfo  an  equation  of  partial  differences,  the  integral  of 
which  is  z = xzy  + yz  x. 

For  differencing  this  firft  with  x variable  andy  conftant, 
, dz  . 

WC  haVC  d~x~  2 an°  aSain»  y variable  and  .v 

n.  d % 

conltant,  — = / + 2 xy; 


d y 
whence 


+ 7-=*' + 4 *y+y 


d x~  d y 
dz  dz 
d x^  d y 


■ -4 *y-y  -- 


Thefe  equations,  in  which  only  the  firft  differentials  of  the 
variables  enter,  are  the  moft  Ample,  and  are  called  partial 
differential  equations  of  the  firft  degree.  If  the  fecond  dif- 
ferentials enter,  the  equation  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fecond 
degree ; if  the  third  enter,  of  the  third  degree  ; and  fo  on  of 
others  : 

, d2  z d*  z n 

thus’^*+^  + p=0> 
is  an  equation  of  the  fecond  degree ; and 
d1  z dz  z _ 

+ dJ<  + * = °> 

is  an  equation  of  the  third  degree,  and  fo  on  of  fuperior 
orders ; but  the  firft  and  fecond  are  thofe  only  that  can  be 
employed  to  any  advantage,  the  integration  of  the  higher 
orders  being  too  complex  to  admit  of  a folution  except  in  a 
few  partial  cafes:  indeed,  the  complete  integrations  of  equa- 
tions of  the  firft  and  fecond  degreee,  is  at  prefent  a defidera - 
turn  of  modern  analyfts. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  article,  we  have  only  men- 
tioned fundtions  of  two  variables,  but  it  it  needlefs  to  ap-*' 
prife  the  reader  that  the  fame  may  have  place  in  thofe  of 
three  or  more  variable  quantities  ; we  have  merely  limited 
our  bbfervation  to  thofe  of  two,  for  the  fake  of  greater 
fimplicity. 

In  the  limits  to  which  we  are  under  neceffityof  confining 
this  article,  we  cannot  enter  at  any  great  length  upon  the 
method  of  integrating  equations  of  this  kind;  but  in  order  to 
give  fome  idea  of  it,  let  us  take  one  of  the  moft  fimp!e 

r-  . <1  % 

cafes  4 viz.  — = P,  P being  any  fundlion  of  x and  y,  with 

or  without  conftant  or  known  quantities. 

Here,  then,  our  objeft  is  to  find  a funftion  z,  of  x and  y, 
which  being  differenced  with  y as  variable,  and  divided  by 
d y,  fhall  be  equal  to  the  given  fundtion  P.  In  order  to 
this,  let  us  multiply  the  whole  by  d y,  and  we  (hall  have 


part  of  the  differential  of  z,  viz.  that  part  which  arifes  by 


confidering  y : 


, variable;  fo  that  the  integral  of  -j— dy, 


which  is  z,  (fince  the  expreffion  above  refults  from  its  diffe- 
rentiation) 


PARTIAL  DIFFERENCE. 

rentiation)  in  making  only  y variable,  will  be  equal  to  da  da  dzld*z  d1  a 

f.  P dy  plus  a function  which  contains  only  #,  and  which  may  dx  dy  d x1’  d y -'  dx  dy 

be  found  after  the  fame  manner  asi  the  corre&ion  of  any  is  an  equation  of  partial  differences  of  the  fecond  order,  and 
other  integral  to  render  it  complete  from  the  conditions  of  from  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  thofe  of  a higher  degree 
the  problem.  as  the  third,  fourth,  or  even  of  the  indefinite  order  « • as 

Let  us  reprefent  this  fun&ion  of  a*  by  F (a),  and  we  fhall  alfo  of  thofe  comprehending  a greater  number  of  variables, 

have  %—f.  V dy  + F (x) ; and  in  the  fame  manner,  if  we  a.s  x*  J'*  u\.  x>  J1’  “»  &c*  We  fhall  here,  however, 

J the  preceding  cate,  limit  our  remarks  tn 


folution  J.  PL  + 

P C yY- 

Suppofe,  for  example,  the  integration  of  the  equation 
da 

Ty  = axy  +/ 
were  required.  Here  we  fhould  have 


= P dy, 


f.Pdy=a^L  + ^ 

d J 2 A 


the  preceding  cafe,  limit  our  remarks  to  thofe  only  of  two 
variables,  and  of  thefe  we  fhall  propofe,  firft,  the  equation 

%y  ~ = o,  this  being  the  fimpleft  partial  differentia! 

equation  of  the  fecond  degree. 

Let  it  be  then  propofed  to  integrate  the  equation 

*y-d?  = °- 

In  order  to  this,  make  ~ = a,  and  we  fhall  thus  have 
d u d:  % 

confidering  d x as  conftant,  and  thus  the 


and  as  in  this  exprefiion  of  P,  we  have  only  y variable,  we  poled  equation  becomes  x y — — , or  y x dx  = du. 
hajre,  as  above,  dx 

%=aj£+yl+nx). 

2 4 

For  differencing  this  with  y variable,  we  obtain  again 


tegrating  now  only  with  regard  to  a 

~~  + F {,). 


pro- 
In- 

we  fhall  have  a = 


F ( x ) having  no  differential,  from  the  nature  of  the  equa-  + P(j')»w^c^>mu^t*P^Jr*nSby</ a, becomes </*=■? .. 

tion  being  confidered  as  conftant  with  regard  to  y,  and  _ 2 

as  to  the  particular  value  of  F (a),  this  mult  be  determined  ^ dx  x w)>  an^  finally  integrating  with  regard  to  * only, 
from  the  nature  of  the  problem  from  which  the  equation  has  we  ^ave 


been  obtained,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  found  the  correc- 
tion of  an  integral  or  fluent. 

The  next  equation  to  the  preceding 
difficulty  is, 

M da  N da 

dx  ~ °* 


dy 


then  again 


- +Pz 


M da  Nd 
d y + ~d~x 

and,  finally,  the  molt  general  of  all, 

M da  N d a _ 

+ + P*  + Q = 

in  which  M,  N,  P,  are  any  functions  of  x,  y , and  conftant 


•asV  + jr.F^) 

the  ojder  of  aj,d  that  thjs  the  jntegrai  f0Ught  will  appear  by  differen. 

cing  again  this  expreffion,  obferving  that‘s,  F (y),  and /(v), 
being  each  confidered  conftant  with  regard  to  x,  will  haven* 
difference  ; thus 

, y x1  dx  , _ , . 

i%  = — - + (,),  or 


And  differencing  again,  and  making  d x conftant,  we  have 
d‘  a lyxdx  d‘  a 

~T~  ~ or  j — , = * Vy 

2 d xz  J 


quantities,  and  confequently  thefe  will  be  more  or  lefs  com-  as  firft  propofed. 
plex,  according  to  the  degree  of  compofition  of  M,  &c.  Whence  it  appears,  that  in  equations  of  the  fecond  degree, 
But  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  of  our  entering  more  in  order  to  render  the  integral  complete,  we  muft  conned* 


at  length  upon  the  integrations  of  equations  of  the  firft  order  _ 
we  can,  therefore,  only  refer  the  reader  for  farther  informa- 
tion to  the  “ Traite  du  Calcul  Integral”  of  Coufin  and  Bof- 
fut,  and  to  the  “ Traite  du  Calcul  Differentiel  et  du  Calcul 
Integral”  by  La  Croix,  and  the  other  works  above  referred 
to. 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  before  we  difmifs  this  article, 
to  fay  a few  words  with  regard  to  partial  differential  equa- 
tions of  the  fecond  degree  ; all  that  has  been  faid  above  being 
with  reference  to  the  firft  degree  only. 

We  have  before  obferved,  that  every  equation  between  a 
fun&ion  z,  of  two  variables  x and  y,  and  its  partial  dif- 
ferences 


with  it  two  different  arbitrary  functions  of  the  variable,  of 
which  the  differential  enters  not  into  the  given  equation,  and 
the  particular  form  of  which  muft  be  found  from  the  nature 
of  the  problem  whence  the  equation  is  deduced. 

If  the  equation  were  of  the  third  order,  as  x y = ^ -,the 
dx 

fteps  of  the  operation  would  be  nearly  the  fame.  Thus  in 
di  % _ du 
d x 


fuppofing  at  firft  -j-~t  = u,  we  deduce  = ~;andfub- 

~ in  the  place  of  4 we  mall  have  *•  y = -7- 
dx  r dx'  dx 


rtituting  - 


PAR 


PAR 


«r  d u = yx  dx;  integrating  again  ; u = -f  F ( y)  ; 
that  is  — ^ + F (y),  by  which  the  equation  is  reduced 

to  the  fecond  deg-ee  ; and  in  like  manner  it  may  now  be  trans- 
formed into  one  of  the  fir  It,  as 


£ = *£’  + »F(jr)  +/(,), 
from  which  the  final  integral  is  obtained  as  above,  viz. 

Z =y~  + X%  F ( y ) + xf(y)  + © ( y ), 

which  may  be  verified  the  fame  as  before  by  taking  the  fuc- 
ceffive  differences. 

If  the  propofed  equation  of  the  fecond  order  were 
■j—j-  — x y 5 we  mu^  fuppofe  ~ = u,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding as  above,  we  (hall  find  u or  4.  F (^>),and 


+ d y F (y),  and  integrating 


confequently  dz  = 
this  again, 

z = + fdy  F (y)  + /(*) ; 

4 

•r  (becaufe  j d y F (y)  is  itfelf  a fundion  of  y) 


* - y~f‘ + F (y)  +/(*)'• 

4 

Laftly,  if  z was  a fundion,  thefe  variables  #,  y,  and  u,  and 
the  propofed  equation  for  integration,  was 


zyu==  dT^Tu  = 0t 

we  fliould  find  by  fimilar  fubllitutions, 

z = * ^ + F (y,  u)  -f  / (x,  y)  + <p  (x,  u) 

where  the  three  arbitrary  fundions,  neceffary  for  completing 
the  integral,  are  thofe  formed  from  the  different  combinations 
of  the  three  variables  x,  y,  and  u,  taken  two  and  two  at  a 

time. 

And  in  a fimilar  manner,  the  integral  of  a fundion  con- 
fining of  any  greater  number  of  variables  may  be  obtained, 
the  number  of  arbitrary  fundions  being  equal  to  the  exponent 
of  the  order  of  the  equation. 

The  integral  calculus  of  partial  difference  is  fometimes 
confidered  under  a different  point  of  view,  which  is  by  finding 
a fundion  of  many  variables,  when  we  know  the  relation  of 
the  differential  co-efficients  of  the  total  differential.  The 
notation  employed  is  alfo  given  by  fome  authors,  rather  dif- 
ferent from  that  given  above,  but  our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  entering,  in  this  place,  into  any  farther  explanation  ; we 
fhall,  therefore,  conclude  this  article  with  an  enumeration  of 
the  principal  memoirs  and  works  on  this  intereffing  fubjed, 
not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article,  and  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  complete  information ; 
viz.  Lagrange  Memoirs  of  Berlin,  1774,  1775  > Le$ons  fur 
leCalcul  de*  Fondions  by  the  fame  author  ; Legendre  Me- 
moircs  de  1’  Academic  of  Paris  1787  ; La  Place  Memoires  de 
l’Acad^mie  1773  ; and  in  various  parts  of  his  Mechanique 
Celefte.  Condorcet  Memoires  de  l’Academie  des  Sciences 
for  the  years  1770,  1771,  and  1772  ; Monge  Memoirs 
prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  vols.  vii.  and  ix.  and 
in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Turin  ; Loffut, 


Traits  du  Calcul  Integral ; Coufin,  Traite  Calcul  Integral ; 
La  Croix  Traite  du  Calcul  Differentiel,  et  du  Calcul  In. 
tegral  ; Paoli  Elementi  d’ Algebra,  and  the  article  Integral 
Calcul  des  Differentiel  Partielles,  Encyclopedic  Methodique. 
We  cannot  but  regret,  that  in  this  enumeration,  we  are 
under  the  neceffity  of  confining  our  references  to  foreign 
works  only ; no  Englifh  author,  to  the  beft  of  our  knowledge, 
having  any  where  attempted  an  mveftigation  or  illuftration 
of  this  difficult  branch  of  analyfis. 

Partial  Eclipfe.  See  Eclipse. 

PARTICIPATION,  Participate,  that  which  gives 
us  a part  or  fhare  in  any  thing,  either  by  right  or  grace. 

In  Italy,  they  diftinguiffi  participating  officers,  as  prothono- 
taries,  &c.  which  have  a real  function  ; from  honorary  ones, 
which  have  only  a title,  without  any  duty  or  employ. 

Participation,  in  Mujic , in  th^  tuning  of  keyed  inffru- 
ments,  implies  equal  harmony  ; that  is,  dividing  the  imper- 
fections of  the  fcale  equally  among  all  the  founds  of  the  fyf- 
tem.  By  this  means  the  yths  are  better,  and  the  ffiarp  3ds 
worfe,  than  in  common  tuning,  when  there  is  a wolf.  ( See 
Wolf.)  This  manner  of  tuning  feems  neceffary  now,  and 
to  be  generally  received  ; as  modulation  is  fo  licentious,  that 
in  a long  movement  it  is  impoffible,  by  relative  founds,  for 
the  performer  to  guefs  where  he  fhall  be  carried,  as  every 
key,  and  every  chord  on  the  inftrument,  are  fure  to  be  called 
into  ufe  before  the  final  clofe  in  the  original  key.  In  mak- 
ing all  the  yths  perfeCt,  there  is  a redundance  of  a half  tone. 
Now,  if  that  is  divided  into  twelve  parts  among  all  the 
femitones,  it  ffiould  feem  as  if  no  one  key  would  fuffer 
much  ; yet  an  ear  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  harfh  major  jds,  is 
at  firft  much  offended. 

P ARTICIPATION1S  Medium.  See  Medium. 
PARTICIPATO,  Ital.  fee  Temperament.  Parti- 
cipate is  likewife  a mixture  of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic 
genera  in  the  mufic  of  the  ancients,  according  to  Padre 
Martini.  We  may,  indeed,  fay  that  all  modulation  in 
modern  mufic  is  brought  about  by  the  mixture  or  partici- 
pation of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  genera.  The  riling  or 
falling  by  minor  femitones  is  chromatic.  So  that  in  the 
key  of  C natural,  an  F $$  which  modulates  into  G is  chro- 
matic. 

PARTICIPLE,  Participium,  in  Grammar , an  ad- 
jeftive  formed  of  a verb  ; fo  called  becaufe  it  ftill  participates 
of  fome  of  the  properties  of  the  verb  ; retaining  the  regimen 
and  fignification  of  it:  whence  molt  authors  confound  it  with 
the  verb. 

Mr.  Harris  obferves,  that,  as  a complete  verb  is  expref- 
five  of  an  attribute,  of  time,  and  of  an  affertion,  if  we  take 
away  the  affertion,  there  will  remain  the  attribute  and  the 
time,  which  make  the  effence  of  a participle.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  participles,  the  one  called  adive , becaufe  expref- 
fing  the  fubjeft  which  makes  the  aftion  of  the  verb ; as  legens, 
audietis,  reading,  hearing.  The  other  called  paffive,  becaufe 
expreffing  the  fubjeCt  that  receives  the  adion  of  the  verb  ; 
as  ledum,  auditum,  read,  heard. 

As  our  adjedives  are  not  declined,  the  participles,  being 
real  adjedives,  are  alfo  not  declined  : in  the  Latin,  &c.  where 
the  adjettives  are  declined,  the  participles  adive  are  declined 
likewife.  Thus  they  fay  audiens,  audientis , audienti,  See.  and  in 
the  French  the  participles  paffive  are  declinable  like  their  ad- 
jedives, as  j ay  lu,  elle  a lue,  nous  avons  lus,  & c. 

In  our  language,  the  participles  and  gerunds  are  not  at  all 
diltmguilhable. 

The  Englifh  grammar  lays  down  a good  rule  with  refped 
to  its  participle  of  the  part,  that  they  all  terminate  in  d,  t> 
or  n ; which  analogy  is  liable  to  aS  few  exceptions  as  any. 
PARTICLE,  Particula,  in  Phyfics,  the  minute  part 

. *f 
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of  a body,  or  an  affemblage  or  coalition  of  feveral  of  the 
atoms  of  which  natural  bodies  are  compofed. 

Particle,  in  Phyfics^nA  Chemiflry.  Thofe  minute  parts 
of  matter,  by  which  bodies  are  conftituted,  are  called  atoms 
or  particles  of  fimple  bodies.  The  particles  of  Ample  bodies 
are  unchangeable  under  all  circumftances,  fo  far  as  regards 
their  weight  and  figure.  The  changes  which  bodies  undergo 
by  heat  and  chemical  'attraftion,  are  to  be  afcribed  only  to  a 
change  of  diftance  and  arrangement  of  their  unalterable 
atoms.  Mathematicians  may  prove  the  infinite  divilibility  of 
matter,  but  nature  has  evidently  given  limits  to  this  divifion. 
Without  fuch  limitation  there  would  be  no  definite  point 
for  the  commencement  of  compoundability,  and  the  number 
and  variety  of  compounds  would  be  infinite.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  more  clearly  proved,  than  that  the  number  and  pro- 
portions of  compounds  are  limited.  This  alone  is  fufficient 
to  eftablifh  the  following  fafts,  that  fimple  bodies  are  con- 
ftituted by  ftriftly  fimilar  atoms,  which  are  unalterable  in 
figure,  fize,  and  weight : that  compound  bodies  are  con- 
ftituted by  compound  particles,  which  are  equally  unchange- 
able by  heat  or  mechanical  aftion,  fo  long  as  they  remain 
combined:  and  that  their  decompofition  conlifts  in  the  opera- 
tion of  their  fimple  atoms.  When  chemifts  have  afcertained 
the  relative  weights  of  the  fimple  atoms,  which  is  no  difficult 
tafk,  the  proportions  of  all  compounds  will  be  known 
without  the  aid  of  experiment,  and  chemiftry  will  ftand  on 
as  firm  a bafis  as  mechanical  fcience.  Although  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dalton  for  this  beautiful  fyftem  of  chemical  phi- 
lofophy,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  did  not  efcape 
the  penetrating  eye  of  Newton.  We  find  the  following  ob- 
fervations  at  the  latter  end  of  his  31ft  query. 

“ All  thefe  things  being  confidered,  it  feems  probable  to 
me,  that  God  in  the  beginning  formed  matter  in  folid,  maffy, 
hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  of  fuch  fizes  and 
figures,  and  with  fuch  other  properties,  and  in  fuch  propor- 
tion to  fpace,  as  moft  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he 
formed  them  ; and  thefe  primitive  particles  being  folids,  are 
incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of 
them,  even  fo  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces : 
no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  himfelf 
made  one  in  the  firft  creation.  While  the  particles  continue 
entire,  they  may  compofe  bodies  of  one  and  the  fame  nature 
and  texture  in  all  ages;  but  fhould  they  wear  away,  or  break 
to  pieces,  the  nature  of  things  depending  upon  them  would 
be  changed.  Water  and  earth,  compofed  of  old  worn  parti- 
cles, and  fragments  of  particles,  would'not  be  of  the  fame 
nature  and  texture  now  with  water  and  earth  compofed  of 
entire  particles  in  the  beginning:  and,  therefore,  that  nature 
may  be  lading,  the  changes  of  corporeal  things  are  to  be 
placed  on(y  in  the  various  feparations  and  new  affociations, 
and  motions  of  thefe  permanent  particles,  compound  bodies 
being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midft  of  folid  particles,  but 
where  thofe  particles  are  laid  together,  and  only  touch  in  a 
few  points;”  He  farther  fuppofes  that  thefe  primitive  par- 
ticles may  a«£b  upon  each  other  by  laws  fimilar  to  gravity, 
which  determines  the  motions  of  maffes  of  matter.  We 
may,  perhaps,  at  fome  period  find,  that  chemical  affinity, 
or  that  power  by  which  the  particles  of  fimple  matter  aft 
upon  each  other,  may  be  no  more  than  the  force  of  gravity, 
afting  upon  each  other  at  fuch  fmall  diftances,  as  to  make 
their  attraftions  equal  to  greater  maffes  at  greater  diftances. 
The  primitive  particles,  even  when  their  weights  are  the  fame, 
may  attraft  other  matter  with  very  different  forces,  by  being 
of  different  degrees  of  denfity.  The  attraftion  of  one  par- 
ticle for  another  would  be  as  their  weights,  and  as  the  fquares 
of  their  diameters  inverfely.  For  inftance,  the  atom  of  copper 
appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  weight  with  an  atom  of  zinc, 


but  their  attraftion  for  oxygen  are  very  different.  If,  then, 
chemical  affinity  be  of  the  fame  force  with  gravity,  we  muft  ' 
fuppofe  the  atom  of  zinc  to  be  denfer  than  the  atom  of  copper 
in  the  ratio  of  their  affinity  for  oxygen.  If  the  relative  affi- 
nities of  bodies  can  be  known,  and  can  be  proved  of  the  fame 
force  with  gravity  ; the  relative  denfity,  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  atoms  of  bodies,  may  be  known.  A 
view  of  the  Daltonian  theory,  with  more  particulars  on  this 
interefting  fubjeft,  will  be  given  under  the  article  Propor- 
tions definite  of  chemical  compounds. 

The  cohejion  of  the  particles  of  matter , the  Epicureans  ima- 
gined, was  effefted  by  means  of  hooked  atoms  ; the  Arillote- 
lians  by  reft,  that  is,  by  nothing  at  all.  But  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton fhews  it  is  done  by  means  of  a>  certain  power  by  which 
the  particles  mutually  attraft,  or  tend  towards  each  other. 

By  this  attraftion  of  the  particles  he  fhews  that  moft  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  leffer  bodies  are  effefted  ; as  thofe  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  by  the  attraftion  of  gravity. 

Particles, _/cr  the  laws  of  this  attraction  of  the.  See  At- 
tractions^ Cohesion. 

All  bodies,  the  fame  great  author  fhews,  confift  of  the 
fame  folid,  perfeftly  hard  particles  or  corpufcles.  ~ 

Particle,  in  Grammar , denotes  a little  indeclinable 
word,  confifting  of  one  or  two  fyllables  at  the  moft. 

Thofe  are  properly  particles  which  are  neither  declined 
nor  conjugated. 

Brightland  calls  particles,  manners  of  words,  becaufe  they 
rather  ferve  to  exprefs  the  circumftances  and  manners  of  other 
ideas  and  objefts  of  the  mind,  than  to  reprefent  any  diftinft 
objefts  of  their  own. 

Particles  may  be  reduced  under  three  heads  : the  firft- 
fhew  the  manners  or  qualities  of  words,  by  being  added  to 
them  ; called  adverbs. 

The  fecond  denote  fome  circumftances  of  aftions,  and 
join  words  to  words,  fentence  to  feutence,  &c.  See  Con- 
junction. 

The  third  exprefs  the  emotions  of  the  foul.  See  Inter- 
jection. 

It  i3  in  the  right  ufe  of  particles,  Mr.  Locke  obferves, 
that  more  particularly  confift  the  clearnefs  and  beauty  of  a 
good  ftyle.  To  exprefs  the  dependence  of  his  thoughts 
and  reafonings  on^  upon  another,  a man  muft  have  words 
to  fhew  what  conneftion,  reftriftion,  diftinftion,  oppofition, 
emphafis,  & c.  he  gives  to  each  refpeftive  part  of  his  dif- 
courfe.  This  cannot  be  rightly  underftood  without  a clear 
view  of  the  poftures,  ftands,  turns,  limitations,  exceptions, 
and  feveral  other  thoughts  of  the  mind.  Of  thefe  there  is  a 
great  variety,  much  exceeding  the  number  of  particles  that 
moft  languages  have  to  exprefs  them  by  ; for  which  reafon  it 
happens  that  moft  of  thefe  particles  have  divers,  and  fome- 
times  almoft  oppofite  fignifications.  Thus  the  particle  but , 
in  Englifh,  has  feveral  very  different  fignifications : as  in, 
but  to  fay  no  more,  where  it  intimates  a flop  of  mind  in  the 
courfe  it  was  going,  before  it  came  to  the  end  of  it.  I faw 
but  two  planets ; here  it  fhews,  that  the  mind  limits  the  fenfe 
to  what  is  expreffed  with  a negation  of  all  other.  You  pray, 
but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you  to  the  true  religion, 
but  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own  : the  former  of 
thefe  intimates  a fuppofition  in  the  mind,  of  fomething  other- 
wife  than  it  fhould ; the  latter  fhews,  that  the  mind  makes 
a direft  oppofition  between  that  and  what  goes  before. 
All  animals  have  fenfe,  but  a dog  is  an  animal : here  it 
fignifies  the  conneftion  of  the  latter  propofition  with  the 
former. 

Particles  is  alfo  a term  in  Theology , ufed  in  the  Latin 
church  for  the  crumbs  or  little  pieces  of  confecrated  bread, 
called  ^tpiJes  in  the  Greek  church. 
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In  the  Greek  church  they  have  a particular  ceremony, 
called  rmy  ixcpSuv,  of  the  particles,  wherein  certain  crumbs 
of  bread,  not  confecrated,  are  offered  up  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin,  St.  John  Baptift,  and  feveral  other  faints.  They 
alfo  give  the  name  vrfoirtpopK,  oblation,  to  thefe  particles. 

Gabriel,  archbifhop  of  Philadelphia,  has  a little  treatife 
exprefs,  wtpi  r w wherein  he  endeavours  to  fhew  the 

antiquity  of  this  ceremony,  in  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  li- 
turgies of  St.  Chryfoftom  and  Bafil. 

There  has  been  a confiderable  difpute  on  this  head,  between 
the  Reformed  and  the  Catholic  divines.  Aubertiii  and  Blon- 
del  explain  a paffage  in  the  theory  of  Germanus,  patriarch  of 
Conllantinople,  where  he  mentions  the  ceremony  of  the  parti- 
cles as  in  ufe  in  his  time ; in  favour  of  the  former  : Mef- 
fieurs  de  Port  Royal  conteft  the  explanation  : but  M.  Simon, 
in  his  notes  on  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia,  endeavours  to  fhew, 
that  the  pafTage  itfelf  is  an  interpolation  ; not  being  found 
in  the  ancient  copies  of  Germanus  : and  confequently  that 
the  difpute  is  very  ill  grounded. 

Particle  out  of  Share , in  Ajlronomy  See  Particula 
Exfors, 

PARTICOTTY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 7 miles  N.E.  of  Tinevelly. 

PARTICULA  Exsors,  in  Ajlronomy,  the  difference 
between  the  equatorial  triangle  LAC  ( Plate  XVIII. 
AJlron.  Jig.  16.)  and  its  fellow  B L Z. 

To  find  the  particula  exfors,  the  menftrual  eccentricity 
A C,  and  the  annual  argument  of  the  longitude  HAD, 
being  given  ; from  the  data  in  the  triangle  B C A,  find 
the  hypothenufe  A B to  the  angle  C,  and  to  the  angle 
CAB,  find  the  fubtenfe  C B.  Multiply  C B into  half 
the  menftrual  eccentricity  AC;  the  produft  is  the  area 
of  the  triangle  A C B.  Find  likewife  the  area  of  a cir- 
cle defcribed  by  the  radius  of  the  eccentric  B L.  Then  as 
the  area  of  the  circle  is  to  360°  or  1 29600"  ; fo  is  the 
area  of  the  triangle  A C B to  its  value  in  thofe  feconds  : 
which  value  is  the  particula  exfors. 

PARTICULAR,  Particulars,  a relative  term  re- 
ferring to  fpecies,  or  individual  ; and  oppofed  to  general,  or 
universal.  See  General,  &c. 

In  the  fchools,  particular  is  defined  to  be  fomething  in- 
cluded under  an  univerfal ; as  man  under  animal. 

Though  fometimes  it  is  alfo  taken  for  an  individual,  as 
Peter. 

There  is  a difference  between  particular  and  Angular, 
that  particular  denotes  a thing  taken  as  a part ; as  Pe- 
ter in  refpeft  of  mankind  : whereas  Angular  denotes  the 
part  taken  after  the  manner  of  a whole  ; as  Peter  confi- 
dered  in  himfelf. 

Particular  averment,  character,  geography,  gravity,  maps, 
nature,  proportion,  quality,  rheumatifm,  tenant,  theorem , and 
winds.  See  the  feveral  fubftantives. 

Particular  EJlate,  in  Law.  See  Remainder. 
Particular  Integral,  in  the  Integral  Calculus,  is  tlllt 
which  arifes  in  the  integration  of  a given  differential  equation, 
by  giving  a particular  value  te  the  arbitrary  quantity  or 
quantities  that  enter  into  the  general  integral. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  equation 

_ 2*</y  _ y d y‘ 
y~  dx  dx1’ 

the  general  integral  is 

and  by  taking  m = 1,  we  have 


We  call  alfo  a particular  integral,  that  which  is  obtained 
by  means  of  an  equation  of  inferior  dimenfions  ; thus  in  the 
above,  if  we  make  x = y,  we  fhall  have 
_ 2 ydj  _ y_d£  _ 
dy  dyl~ 


z 2 y - 


which  obvioufly  anfwers  the  conditions  of  the  equation. 

So  likewife  in  the  equation 

x dx  + y dy  — dy  (x’  + y*  — a1) 
we  fee  immediately,  that  x*  + y1  = a1,  will  anfwer  the  con- 
ditions, and  is  therefore  called  by  feme  authors  a particular 
integral. 

But  neither  this  equation  x'  -f  y*  = a\  nor  that  ob- 
tained above,  viz.  x = y,  is  deducible  from  the  general  in- 
tegration of  their  refpe&ive  equations,  and  they  therefore 
thus  far  differ  from  thofe  integrals  defined  above,  which 
arife  out  of  the  general  integration,  by  giving  to  the  arbi- 
trary quantity  fome  particular  and  definite  value. 

The  term  particular  integral,  then,  though  fufficiently  ex- 
preffive  for  either  of  thefe  cafes,  ought  not  to  be  employed 
for  both,  and  accordingly  fome  authors  diftinguifh  the  two 
cafes  as  follows ; they  call  a complete  integral  that  which  is 
drawn  from  the  general  integration ; an  incomplete  integral , 
that  which  is  found,  as  in  the  latter  of  the  above  equations,  by 
means  of  an  equation  of  inferior  dimenfions  ; and  laftly, 
a particular  integral,  that  which  arifes  by  giving  to  the  inde- 
terminate quantity  in  the  general  integral  fome  particular  de- 
terminate value.  But  Lagrange,  in  his  Lemons,  as  alfo  in 
his  Theorie  des  Fon&ions  Analytiques,  infteadof  incomplete 
integrals,  ufed  the  term  valeurs ftngulaire. 

One  of  the  molt  remarkable  cafes  of  thefe  incomplete  in- 
tegrals was  firft  noticed  by  Clairaut.  He  obferved  there  are 
fome  differential  equations  of  the  firft  degree,  of  which  the 
integration  is  attended  with  confiderable  difficulty  by  pro- 
ceeding in  the  ufual  manner,  which  may  fometimes  be  found  by 
a fecond  differentiation,  inftead  of  leading  us  farther  from  it, 
as  in  the  ufual  cafes.  Such  is  the  differential  equation 
y d x — x dy  — a ^ (dx*  -p  dy*) 
to  which  we  are  led  in  the  folution  of  the  following  geome- 
trical problem.  A point  being  given  to  find  a curve  line  fuch, 
that  drawing  to  this  line  a tangent,  and  from  the  given  point 
on  the  tangent  a normal,  it  fhall  be  always  of  the  fame 
length.  We  may  arrive  at  the  folution  of  this  problem,  by 
fuppofing  y = u (a*  — x*),  and  feparating  the  variable",  u 
and  x,  which  ultimately  produces  the  equation 
du  _ d x 
V (a1  — I)  “ V (s'  ~ X*Y 
But  by  differencing  we  are  led  to  the  folution  in  a much 
more  Ample  manner  ; for  if,  in  order  to  Amplify  the  diffe- 
rentiation, me  make  dx  — p dy,  the  above  equation, 
y dx  — xdy  = a */  (d  x*  -f  dy*),  becomes 

y = P * + a j (i  + p*)  ; 

which,  although  in  appearance  an  equation  in  finite  terms,  is 
ft  ill  a differential  equation,  becaufe  p = If  now  we 

d y 

difference  this  equation  again,  we  fhall  have 


y = 4 (*-  i), 


dy  = pdx  + xdp  + 
which,  becaufe  dy  = pdx,  gives 


PdP 
+?)" 


which  is  a particular  integral. 
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and  dividing  by  d p,  we  have 

ap  v ap 

— £ or  x = — — — - ; 

•/  + P') 

and,  laflly,  if  in  the  above  equation 

-f  />’) 

we  put  inftead  of  / x its  proper  value,  as  before  determined, 
we  find  v — : rr- 

y (i  + p) 

Now,  if  by  meansof  thefe  two  values  of  x and  y,  we  eli- 
minate p,  we  (hall  find  ultimately 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  circle  the  curve  required,  as  is 


Keves,  that  Chrid  died  for  the  eleft  only  ; and  not  for 
mankind  iri  general.  See  Grace. 

PARTIDO,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland,  under  the  hill 
of  St.  Martin,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Campeachy  gulf. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean, 
S.  lat.  i t°  20'. 

PARTIE,  Fr.  Part,  in  Englilh  implies  the  melody  or 
notes  allotted  to  a fingle  voice,  or  inftrument,  many  of 
which  parts  conftitute  a chorus,  fymphony,  or  concerto. 
Three  founds,  at  lead,  are  neceffary  to  form  a chord  ; but 
a complete  chord  built  on  the  generator  or  fundamental 
bafe  with  its  3d,  5th,  and  8th  ; and  each  of  thefe  founds 
diftributed  into  different  parts,  would  furnifh  a firft  treble, 
fecond  treble,  tenor,  and  bafe.  The  high  notes  in  mod 
indruments  played  with  a bow  have  no  bounds,  as  the  per- 


obvious,  on  the  flighted  confideration  of  the  nature  of  the  {ecuted  audience  can  tell ; but  below  there  is  a/*  plus  ultra. 


problem.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  quedion 
admits  of  another  folution,  which  arifes  alfo  out  of  the  equa- 


<c  dp  + 


V (1  + P"  ) 


— o,  by  making  dp  = o,  whence 
dx 


it  follows  that  p is  any  condant  quantity  = n,  that  is  — 
a condant  quantity,  which  fhews  it  to  be  a right  line  ; and 

becaufe  of  the  indeterminate  «,  an  infinite  number  of  right  rnAiuwj,  m me  an  01  rcumng  metais,  is  a procets 
lines  wdl  equally  anfwer  the  conditions  of  the  equation  ; and  which  old  is  feparated  from  filver.  When  thofe  metals 
this  lad  is  one  of  thofe  cafes  of  particular  integrals,  as  above  which  are8oxydable  in  the  cupel  have  been  feparated  from 

dehned.  gold,  the  filver  not  undergoing  that  change  remains  al- 

Euler  has  propofed  many  equations  of  this  kind,  which  he  f , wjth  it>  This  is  alwa5s  th8e  cafe  in  refi8nin  jewellers. 

“•  led  to  ,n  .the  foluUon  of.  cer^ln  geometrical  problems,  ^ In  order  t0  feparate  the  filver,  the  alloy  is  fird  rolled 


Violins  can  go  no  lower  than  G on  the  fourth  fpace  in  the 
bafe,  the  tenor  to  C,  unifon  with  the  fecond  fpace  in  the 
bafe,  and  the  violoncello  to  double  C. 

PARTIES,  in  Law,  are  thofe  who  are  named  in  a deed, 
or  fine,  as  parties  to  it ; e.  gr.  thofe  who  levy  the  fine,  and 
to  whom  the  fine  is  levied. 

So  they  who  make  any  deed,  and  they  to  whom  it  is  made, 
are  both  called  parties  to  the  deed. 

PARTILE  Aspect,  in  djlrology.  See  Aspect. 

PARTING,  in  the  art  of  refining  metals,  is  a procefs 


into  very  thin  plates,  the  thinner  the  better ; thefe  plates 
are  to  be  boiled  with  pure  nitric  acid.  By  this  means,  the 
filver  is  diffolved  by  the  nitric  acid,  giving  to  the  plates  a 
corroded  appearance,  as  if  perforated  with  a fmall  indru- 
ment.  When  the  filver  ceafes  to  be  diffolved,  the  plates  are 


which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf ; as  alfo  many  others, 
which  belong  more  direftly  to  the  cafes  of  incomplete  inte- 
grals, or  Angular  values  mentioned  in  the  fecond  cafe  above  ; 
fuch  are 

x dx  + y dy  = a J (**+/-  a1), 
in  which  the  Angular  value  is  x1  + y1  — a\  an  equation  to  to  be  melted.  If  the  gold  is  required  of  greater  purity,  it 
the  circle  : but  in  the  complete  integral,  viz.  y -t-  c — may  be  rolled  in  plates,  and  expofed  to  the  acid  a fecond 
j ( xz  + y1  — a1),  we  can  by  no  means  arrive  at  the  fird  time.  If  the  nitric  acid  contains  any  muriatic  acid,  which 
equation.  is  generally  the  cafe  with  the  acid  of  commerce,  fome  of  the 

This  and  fome  other  cafes  mentioned  by  Euler  were  gold  will  always  be  diffolved.  Should  this  be  the  cafe,  the 
confidered  by  that  celebrated  analyd  as  infolvablc  para-  filver  fliould  fird  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  muriat, 
doxes ; but  Lagrange,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Berlin  for  with  common  fait,  and  the  gold  afterwards  thrown  down 
1774,  has  explained  this  apparent  anomaly  nearly  as  fol-  with  green  fulphat  of  iron. 

lows.  The  mod  effectual  method  of  feparating  gold  from  filver 

The  integral  of  a differential  equation  between  two  va-  is  to  diffolve  the  whole  of  the  thin  plates  in  nitro-muriatic 
riables,  contains  one  condant  arbitrary  quantity.  If  we  acid.  The  filver  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel 
regard  thefe  variables  as  the  reftangular  co-ordinates  of  a ip  the  form  of  muriat,  while  the  gold  remains  in  folution, 
curve  line,  referred  to  fome  determined  axis,  it  is  obvious  and  may  be  precipitated  with  fulphat  of  iron.  The  filver 
that  we  may  imagine  as  many  different  curves  to  be  de-  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  muriat  with  foda  in  a cru- 
fcribed,  all  particular  integrals  of  the  propofed  equation,  cible.  The  muriat  of  foda  fublimes,  while  the  filver  is  left 
as  we  can  give  different  values  to  the  condant  arbitrary  pure.  See  Assaying. 

quantity,  that  is,  we  may  have  an  infinite  number.  How  Parting,  Dry,  or  parting  by  fufion,  is  performed  by  ful- 
if  it  happens  that  thefe  curves  have  one  condant  quantity  phur,  which  has  the  property  of  uniting  eafily  with  filver, 
common  to  them  all,  the  equation  of  this  common  tan-  while  it  does  not  attack  gold.  The  mod  advantageous 

gent  ought  to  fatisfy  the  differential  equation  propofed  ; method,  fays  Dr.  Lewis,  of  feparating  a fmall  portion  of 

becaufe  fome  one  element  of  this  tangent  is  confounded  gold  from  a large  one  of  filver,  appears  to  be  by  means  of 
with  fome  of  the  elements  of  the  curves : dill  this  tangent  fulphur,  which  unites  with  and  fcorifies  the  filver  without 

forms  no  part  of  the  curves,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  affefting  the  gold  : hut  as  fulphurated  filver  does  not  flow 

be  contained  in  the  complete  integral,  but  in  an  incom-  thin  enough  to  fuffer  the  fmall  particles  of  gold  diffufed 
plete  integral,  as  above  defined ; See  Memoirs  of  Berlin  through  it  to  re-unite  and  fettle  at  the  bottom,  fome  addi- 
for  1774;  the  Theorie  des  Fon&ions  Analytiques,  and  tion  is  neceffary  for  colle&ing  and  carrying  them  down, 
the  Lemons  des  Fondions,  by  Lagrange  ; the  article  In  order  to  the  commixture  with  the  fulphur,  fifty  or 
Integrals  Particulieres,  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  and  Mon-  fixty  pounds  of  the  mixed  metal,  or  as  much  as  a large 
tucla  Hidoire  des  Mathematique,  tome'  iii.  p.  180.  crucible  will  receive,  are  melted  at  once,  and  reduced  into 

PARTICULARIST,  among  Polemical  Divines,  a per-  grains  by  lading  out  the  fluid  matter,  with  a fmall  cruci- 
fon  who  maintains  particular  grace,  i.  e.  who  teaches  or  be-  ble  made  red-hot,  and  pouring  it  into  cold  water  flirred 
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with  a rapid  circular  motion.  From  an  eighth  to  a fifth 
of  the  granulated  metal,  according  as  it  is  richer  or  poorer 
in  gold,  is  referved  ; and  the  reft  well  mingled  with  an  eighth 
of  powdered  fulphur.  The  grains  enveloped  with  the  ful- 
phur  are  again  put  into  the  crucible,  and  the  fire  kept  gentle 
for  fome  time,  that  the  filver,  before  it  melts,  may  be  tho- 
roughly penetrated  by  the  fulphur  ; if  the  fire  was  haftily 
urged,  great  part  of  the  fulphur  would  be  difiipated  with- 
out adling  upon  the  metal. 

If  to  fulphurated  filver  in  fufion  pure  filver  be  added, 
the  latter  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  forms  there  a diftinft 
fluid,  not  mifcible  with  the  other.  The  particles  of  gold, 
having  no  affinity  with  the  fulphurated  filver,  join  them- 
felves  to  the  pure  filver,  wherever  they  come  in  contact  with 
it,  and  are  thus  transferred  from  the  former  into  the  latter, 
more  or  lefs  perfe&ly  according  as  the  pure  filver  was  more 
or  lefs  thoroughly  diffufed  thrpugh  the  mixed.  It  is  for 
this  ufe  that  a part  of  the  granulated  metal  was  referved. 
The  fulphurated  mafs  being  brought  into  perfeft  fufion, 
and  kept  melted  for  near  an  hour  in  a clofe  covered  cruci- 
ble, one-third  of  the  referved  grains  is  thrown  in  ; and  as 
loon  as  this  is  melted,  the  whole  is  well  ftirred,  that  the 
frefh  filver  may  be  diftributed  through  the  mixed,  to  colleft 
the  gold  from  it.  The  ftirrmg  is  performed  with  a wooden 
rod  ; an  iron  one  would  be  corroded  by  the  fulphur,  fo  as 
to  deprive  the  mixed  of  its  due  quantity  of  fulphur,  and 
hkewife  render  the  fubfequent  purification  of  the  filver  more 
troublefome.  The  fufion  being  continued  an  hour  longer, 
another  third  of  the  unfulphurated  grains  is  added,  and  an 
hour  after  this  the  remainder  ; after  which  the  fufion  is 
farther  continued  for  fome  time,  the  matter  being  ftirred  at 
leaft  every  half  hour  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  the 
crucible  kept  clofely  covered  in  the  intervals. 

The  fulphurated  filver  appears  in  fufion  of  a dark  brown 
colour  : after  it  has  been  kept  melted  for  a certain  time, 
a part  of  the  fulphur  having  efcaped  from  the  top,  the 
furface  becomes  white,  and  fome  bright  drops  of  lilver, 
about  the  fize  of  peas,  are  perceived  on  it.  When  this 
happens,  which  is  commonly  in  about  three  hours  after 
the  laft  addition  of  the  referved  grains,  fooner  or  later,  ac- 
cording as  the  crucible  has  been  more  or  lefs  clofely  covered, 
and  the  matter  more  or  lefs  ftirred,  the  fire  muft  be  imme- 
diately difcontinued ; for  otherwife  more  and  more  of  the 
filver,  thus  lofing  its  fulphur,  would  fubfide  and  mingle 
with  the  part  at  the  bottom  in  which  the  gold  is  collefted. 
The  whole  is  poured  out  into  an  iron  mortar  greafed  and 
duly  heated  ; or  if  the  quantity  is  too  large  to  be  fafely 
lifted  at  once,  a part  is  firft  laded  out  from  the  top  with 
a fmall  crucible,  and  the  reft  poured  into  the  mortar.  The 
gold,  diffufed  at  firft  through  the  whole  mafs,  is  now  found 
colle&ed  into  a part  of  it  at  the  bottom,  amounting  only 
to  about  as  much  as  was  referved  unfulphurated.  This 
part  may  be  feparated  from  the  fulphurated  filver  above  it 
by  a chiffel  and  hammer  ; or  more  perfectly,  the  furface  of 
the  lower  mafs  being  generally  rugged  and  unequal,  by 
placing  the  whole  mafs  with  its  bottom  upwards  in  a cru- 
cible ; the  fulphurated  part  quickly  melts,  leaving  unmelted 
that  which  contains  the  gold,  which  may  thus  be  completely 
feparated  from  the  other.  The  fulphurated  filver  is  effayed, 
by  keeping  a portion  of  it  in  fufion  in  an  open  crucible, 
till  the  fulphur  is  diffipated  ; and  then  diffolving  it  in  aqua 
fortis.  If  it  fhould  ftill  be  found  to  contain  any  gold,  it  is 
to  be  melted  again  ; as  much  more  unfulphurated  filver  is 
to  be  added  as  was  employed  in  each  of  the  former  in- 
jections, and  the  fufion  continued  about  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

The  gold  thus  collected  into  a part  of  the  filver  may  be 


farther  concentrated  into  a fmaller  part,  by  granulating  the 
mafs  and  feparating  the  whole  procefs.  The  operation  may 
be  again  and  again  repeated,  till  fo  much  of  the  filver  is  fe- 
parated, that  the  remainder  may  be  parted  by  aqua  fortis 
without  too  much  expence. 

The  foregoing  procefs,  according  to  Mr.  Schlutter,  is 
pradtifed  at  Rammelfberg,  in  the  Lower  Hartz.  The  pre- 
vailing metal  in  the  ore  of  Rammelfberg  is  lead  : the  quan- 
tity of  lead  is  at  moft  forty  pounds  in  a quintal  or  hundred 
pounds  of  the  ore.  The  lead  worked  off  on  a teft  or  con- 
cave hearth  yields  about  a hundred  and  ten  grains  of  filver, 
and  the  filver  contains  only  a three  hundred  and  eighty- 
fourth  part  of  gold ; yet  this  little  quantity  of  gold, 
amounting  fcarcely  to  a third  of  a grain  in  a hundred  weight 
of  the  ore,  is  thus  colledfed  with  profit.  The  author  above 
mentioned  confines  this  method  of  feparation  to  fuch  filver 
as  is  poor  in  gold,  and  reckons  parting  with  aqua  fortis 
more  advantageous  where  the  gold  amounts  to  above  a fixty- 
fourth  of  the  filver  : he  advifes  alfo  not  to  attempt  con- 
centrating the  gold  too  far,  as  a portion  of  it  will  always 
be  taken  up  again  by  the  filver.  Mr.  Scheffer,  however, 
relates  (in  the  Swedifh  Memoirs  for  the  year  1 752),  that  he 
has  by  this  method  brought  the  gold  to  perfeft  finenefs  ; 
and  that  he  has  likewife  colle&ed  all  the  gold  which  the 
filver  contained  ; the  filver  of  the  laft  opera. ions,  which  had 
taken  up  a portion  of  the  gold,  being  referved  to  be 
worked  over  again  with  a frelh  quantity  of  gold-holding 
filver.  The  fulphurated  filver  is  purified  by  continuing  it 
in  fufion  for  fome  time  with  a large  furface  expofed  to  the 
air  ; the  fulphur  gradually  exhales,'  and  leaves  the  filver  en- 
tire. Lewis’s  Comp.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  161,  &c.  See  Gold 
and  Refining. 

Parting-GAz^t  are  ufed  in  the  operation  of  parting : 
they  have  the  form  of  truncated  cones,  the  bottom  being 
commonly  about  feven  inches  wide,  the  aperture  about  one 
or  two  inches  wide,  and  the  height  about  twelve  inches. 
Thefe  glafs  veffels  ought  to  have  been  well  annealed,  and 
chofen  free  from  flaws  ; as  one  of  the  chief  inconvenien- 
ces attending  the  operation  is,  that  the  glaffes  are  apt  to 
crack  by  expofure  to  cold,  and  even  when  touched  by  the 
hand.  Some  operators  fecure  their  glaffes  by  a coating. 
For  this  purpofe  they  fpread  a mixture  of  quick  lime  flaked 
with  beer  and  whites  of  eggs  upon  linen  cloth,  which  they 
wrap  round  the  lower  part  of  the  veffel,  leaving  the  upper 
part  uncovered,  that  they  may  fee  the  progrefs  of  the  ope-t 
ration  ; and  over  this  cloth  they  apply  a compofition  of  clay' 
and  hair.  Schlutter  advifes  to  put  the  parting-glaffes  in 
copper  veffels  containing  fome  water,  and  fupported  by 
trevets,  with  fire  under  them.  When  the  heat  communi- 
cated by  the  water  is  too  great,  it  may  be  diminifhed  by 
adding  cold  water,  which  muft  be  done  very  carefully  by 
pouring  againft  the  fides  of  the  pan,  to  prevent  too  fud- 
den  an  application  of  cold  to  the  parting-glafs.  The  in- 
tention of  this  contrivance  is,  that  the  contents  of  the 
glaffes,  if  thefe  fhould  break,  may  be  received  by  the 
copper  veffel.  Into  a glafs  fifteen  inches  high,  and  ten  or 
twelve  inches  wide  at  bottom,  placed  in  a copper  pan 
twelve  inches  wide  at  bottom,  fifteen  inches  wide  at  top, 
and  ten  inches  high,  he  ufually  put  about  eighty  ounces 
of  metal,  with  twice  as  much  aqua  fortis. 

Parting  Roots,  in  Gardening,  the  praftice  of  dividing 
the  roots  of  fome  forts  of  plants  in  order  to  their  being 
fet  out ; which  is  an  expeditious  mode  of  increafing  a grea’’ 
number  of  fibrous-rooted  perennial  plants.  A great  num- 
ber of  herbaceous,  fibrous,  and  tuberou3-rooted  perennial 
plants  often  increafe  by  the  root  into  large  clufters  or 
bunches,  compofcd  of  numerous  fmall  flips  or  offsets,  par- 
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ticularly  many  of  the  flowery  tribe,  fuch  as  the  campanula, 
perennial,  fun-flower,  golden-rod,  perennial  after,  polyan- 
thus, and  daify,  balm,  mint,  burnet,  cives,  and  pennyroyal, 
with  innumerable  other  forts  ; which  from  one  fmall  flip  or 
offset  of  the  root,  often  in  a feafon  or  two  multiply  into  a 
large  duller  of  fuch  offsets  ; and  thefe  clufters  of  roots 
being  parted  into  feveral  feparate  flips,  with  root-fibres  at 
their  bottom,  and  one  or  more  buds  at  top,  each  com- 
mences a diftinft  plant ; fo  that,  by  parting  the  roots  in  this 
way,  one  plant  may  inftantly  be  multiplied  into  many,  each 
of  which  becomes  alike  in  growth  and  general  habit  to  the 
original,  and  all  flower  in  the  enfuing  feafon  in  their  due 
courfe ; and  in  their  turns  detach  from  their  fides  all 
around,  a due  fupply  of  offsets  for  further  propagation. 

Commonly  the  bell  general  feafon  for  parting  roots  is  in 
the  latter  end  of  fummer  or  autumn,  after  they  have  done 
flowering,  and  the  ftalks  are  decayed  ; which  is  in  Auguft, 
and  the  two  following  months  ; in  which,  when  the  de- 
tached offsets  are  planted  direftly,  they  will  take  good  root 
before  winter.  But  in  many  hardy  fo-ts  it  may  be  per- 
formed almoft  any  time,  in  open  weather,  from  September 
till  March  ; and  fome  of  the  tender  kinds  fucceed  bell  in 
fpring.  In  thefe  cafes  it  Ihould,  however,  be  done  before 
they  begin  to  Ihoot  forth  their  ftalks  or  advance  confider- 
ably  in  their  fpring  (hoots. 

In  performing  the  bufinefs,  when  any  plant  defigned  to 
be  increafed  has  multiplie,'.  by  its  roots  into  a duller  of 
offsets,  the  whole  may  be  eitner  taken  up  entirely,  and  the 
root  parted  into  as  many  flips  as  are  furnilhed  with  fibres, 
&c.,  or  a quantity  of  flips  may  be  detached  from  the  fides 
all  around  as  the  parent  plant  Hands  in  the  ground  : in 
either  method,  the  work  may  in  many  forts  be  effefted 
eafily  with  the  hand  ; and  in  others  by  the  alfiftance  of 
a knife,  &c.  And  when  it  is  wanted  to  make  as  great  an 
increafe  as  pofiible,  the  root  may  be  parted  into  as  many 
flips  as  may  be  convenient,  provided  each  is  furnilhed  with 
fome  fibre  or  root-part,  and  crowned  with  one  or  more 
buds  or  eyes  for  forming  (hoots  at  top.  But  in  the  flowery 
tribe,  when  the  detached  offsets  are  wanted  for  flowering 
as  ftrong  as  pofiible  the  enfuing  feafon,  they  Ihould  not  be 
parted  too  fmall,  but  into  middhng-fized  flips,  where  prac- 
ticable ; which  being  planted  in  the  proper  places  will 
flower  in  tolerable  perfection  in  the  following  feafon.  The 
flips  Ihould  generally  be  planted  directly  by  dibble ; the 
very  fmall  ones  in  nurfery-beds  to  Hand  till  next  autumn, 
to  acquire  llrength  : then  tranfplanted  with  balls  into  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain  ; but  the  larger  ones  at 
once  where  they  are  to  grow. 

This  method  may  be  praCtifed  in  many  forts  annually,  as 
numbers  of  the  herbaceous  perennials  multiply  in  one  feafon 
into  large  bunches. 

Parting,  in  Sea  Language , denotes  the  Hate  of  being 
driven  from  the  anchors,  when  the  (hip  has  broke  her  cable 
by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  waves,  or  current,  or  all  of  them 
together. 

PARTISAN,  in  the  Military  Art,  the  commander  of  a 
partifan-party. 

Partisan -Party,  a fmall  body  of  infantry,  light  horfe, 
and  huffars,  given  to  a pauifan,  to  make  an  incurfion  upon 
the  enemy,  to  lurk  about  their  camp,  to  difturb  their  fo- 
ragers, to  interrupt  their  convoys,  and  to  procure  intelli- 
gence. 

Partisan  ha3  been  alfo  applied  to  a halberd  or  pike, 
and  to  a marlhal’s  ftaff. 

PARTIT1,  Ital.  in  Mujic,  the  fcore  of  a compofition 
feparated  or  drawn  out  in  fingle  parts. 

io 


PARTITION,  the  aft  of  parting,  dividing,  or  dill ri- 
buting,  a thing. 

The  denomination  partitiones  oratori*  is  alfo  given  to  a 
dialogue  of  Cicero’s,  between  him  and  his  foil  ; in  re- 
gard the  difcourfe  is,  as  it  were,  parted  or  divided  bet  ween 
them. 

Partition,  in  Architecture , that  which  divides  or  feparates 
one  room  or  apartment  from  another. 

Partition,  in  Heraldry.  See  Quartering. 

Partition,  in  Hujbandry.  The  partitions  in  land  fown 
with  wheat  by  the  drill,  for  the  horfe-hoeing  hulbandry, 
are  different  according  as  the  wheat  is  fown,  in  double, 
treble,  or  quadruple  rows.  The  double  row  has  but  one 
pa.  t’tion,  and  this  is  bell  to  be  ufed  in  cafes  where  the  land 
is  1 ,,efted  to  be  full  of  the  feed  of  weeds,  which  mud  be 
taken  out  with  the  hand-hoe.  This  partition  Ihould  be 
twelve  or  lourteen  inches  wide.  Whole  fields  drilled  in  thefe 
rows  might  formerly  have  been  hand-hoed  at  the  expence  of 
four  (hillings  an  acre  ; and  when  there  is  but  one  foot  in  fix, 
the  price  of  that  work  ought  to  be  proportionable. 

The  common  width  of  the  two  partitio'ns,  when  the  wheat 
is  fown  in  treble  rows,  is  fix  or  eight  inches.  Care  is  to  be 
taken  in  this  particular  ; for  if  they  are  planted  clofer,  they 
will  ftarve  one  another  before  the  intervals  are  hoed  to  give 
them  a frefh  fupply  of  nourilhment  -r  and,  if  they  are  planted 
too  far  afunder,  the  two  outer  rows  will  thrive  well,  but 
the  middle  row  will  be  llarved,  and  look  worfe  and 
weaker,  becaufe  of  its  being  at  fo  great  a diltance  from 
the  hoed  intervals. 

In  quadruple  rows,  the  partitions  are  bed  to  be  feven 
inches  wide  each  : at  this  diftance  the  plants  will  thrive  fuf- 
ficiently,  and  if  they  are  fet  nearer,  the  whole  will  be  worfe  ; 
and,  if  farther  off  the  two  outer  rows  will  thrive,  but  the 
two  inner  ones  will  be  llarved,  by  reafon  of  their  diftance 
from  the  plougned  intervals.  See  Alley,  and  Hus- 
bandry. 

Partition,  in  Law,  a dividing  of  lands  defcended  by 
common  law,  or  cuftom,  among  coheirs,  where  there  are 
two  at  lead. 

The  partition  is  made  feveral  ways  ; whereof  four  are  by 
agreement,  and  one  by  compulfion. 

The  firft  partition  by  agreement  is,  when  the  parceners 
divide  the  land  equally  themfelves  into  fo  many  parts  as  there 
are  coheirs  : and  each  has  a determinate  part. 

Thefecondis,  when  they  agree  to  choofe  fome  of  their 
friends  to  make  the  divifion  for  them  : and  each  takes  a part 
according  to  feniority  of  age,  or  otherwife,  as  lhall  be 
agreed.  In  this  cafe  feniority  is  perfonal;  fo  that  if  the 
elded  filler  be  dead,  the  next  lifter,  and  not  the  iffue  of  the 
firft,  choofes.  However,  with  refpeft  to  an  advowfen  it  is 
otherwife  : the  elded  and  her  iffue,  and  even  her  hulband,  or 
her  ailigns,  (hall  prefent  alone,  before  the  younger. 

The  third  method  of  partition  is,  when  the  elded  divides, 
but  choofes  lad. 

The  fourth  is  by  drawing  lots,  thus  : having  firft  divided 
the  land  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  perfons,  they  write 
every  part  feverallyina  diftinft  fcro  1,  and,  wrapping  it  up, 
throw  each  into  a hat,  or  fuch  a thing  ; out  of  which  each 
one  draws  according  to  fuperiority  ; and  fo  the  land  is  fe- 
verally  allotted. 

The  other  partition,  which  is  by  compulfion,  is,  when  one 
or  more  of  the  heirs,  by  reafon  of  the  refufal  of  fome  other, 
fues  out  a writ  of  partitione  facienda , upon  which  the  Iheriff 
lhall  go  to  the  lands,  and  make  partition  thereof  by  a ver- 
dift  of  the  jury  there  impannelled ; and  aflign  to  each  of 
the  parceners  her  part  in  feveralty.  In  Kent,  where  land  is 
of  gavel-kind  nature,  they  call  their  partition,  Ihifting. 

Partition 
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Partition  alfo  may  be  made  by  joint-tenants,  and  tenants 
in  common,  by  affent,  by  deed,  or  by  writ.  By  the  8 & 9 
W.  c.  31.  it  is  enaded,  that  if  the  high  (heriff  cannot  con- 
veniently be  prefent  at  the  execution  of  any  judgment  in  par- 
tition, in  fuch  cafe  the  under  (heriff,  in  prefence  of  two 
juftices,  may  proceed  to  execution  of  the  writ  of  partition. 

Partition,  in  Mujic , is  the  difpofition  of  thq  feveral 
parts  of  a fong,  fet  on  the  fame  leaf ; fo  as  upon  the  upper- 
molt  ranges  of  lines  are  found  the  eble ; in  another  the 
bafs  ; in  another  the  tenor,  &c.  that  they  may  be  all  fung  or 
played  either  jointly  or  feparately. 

Partition,  Partitio,  in  Rhetoric , otherwife  called  enu- 
meration, is  that  part  in  which  the  orator  acquaints  his 
hearers  with  the  feveral  parts  of  his  difcourfe  upon  which 
he  deligns  to  treat.  Some  alfo  comprehend  under  this  head 
feparation,  in  which  the  orator  (hews  in’what  he  agrees  with 
his  adverfary,  and  wherein  he  differs  from  him.  The  requi- 
fites  of  a good  partition  are  the  following  : it  mult  be  fhort, 
fo  that  each  propofition  contains  in  it  nothing  more  than  what 
is  neceffary  ; it  ought  to  be  complete,  no  neceflary  part 
being  omitted  in  the  enumeration  ; and  it  fhould  confid  of 
as  few  members  as  is  confident  with  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jeft.  The  ancient  rhetoricians  prefcribe  three  or  four  at  the 
mod  ; and  Cicero  never  exceeds  that  number.  It  may  be 
afterwards  convenient  to  divide  thefe  general  heads  of  a dif- 
courfe, or  at  lead  fome  of  them,  into  feveral  parts  or 
members : and  this  is  bed  done  as  the  fpeaker  comes 

to  each  of  them,  in  the  order  at  fird  laid  down.  In- 
dances of  this  kind  occur  in  Cicero’s  oration  for  the  Ma- 
nilian  law. 

A good  partition  is  attended  with  confiderable  advan- 
tages ; it  gives  light  and  ornament  to  a difcoerfe,  and  affords 
great  relief  and  amdance  to  the  hearers.  However,  fome 
orations,  particularly  of  the  demondrative  kind,  do  not  re- 
quire any  particular  propofition,  being  little  more  than  a 
continued  narrative  or  illudration  of  the  fubjeft.  Ward’s 
Orat.  vol.  i.  p.  aio,  &c. 

PARTITION!!  Facienda,  in  Law,  a writ  which  lies 
for  thofe  who  hold  lands  or  tenements  pro  indivi/o,  ard  would 
fever  to  every  one  his  part,  againd  them  that  refufe  to  join 
in  partition,  as  copartners,  &c.  F.  N.  B.  61.  31  H.  VIII. 
cap.  1.  Cowel. 

PARTITURA,  Ital.,  Partition,  Fr.,  in  Mujic,  implies 
a /core,  or  the  feveral  parts  of  a compolition  arranged  over 
each  other,  and  feparated  into  equal  portions  of  time  by 
bars,  or  perpendicular  lines  drawn  through  all  the  parts ; 
whence  the  word  J core . 

PART1UM  Prece  See  Prece. 

PARTNER,  and  Partnership.  See  Company,  Co- 
parcener, and  Fellowship. 

Partners,  in  a Ship,  are  drong  pieces  of  timber  nailed 
round  the  feveral  fcuttles,  or  holes,  in  a fhip’s  deck, 
wherein  are  contained  the  mads  and  capderns.  They  are 
ufed  to  drengtben  the  deck,  where  it  is  weakened  by  fuch 
. breaches,  but  particularly  to  fupport  it  when  the  mad  leans 
againd  it,  as  lmpreffed  by  a weight  of  fail,  or  when  the 
capdern  bears  forcibly  upon  it,  whild  charged  with  a great 
effort. 

Some  fhips  do  not  fail  well  unlefs  their  mads  are  loofe, 
and  have  leave  to  play  in  the  partners ; but  in  a dorm,  this 
is  dangerous,  led  the  partners  fhould  be  wroi.ged  (as  they 
fay),  i e.  forced  out  of  their  places;  for  then  there  is  no 
help  but  to  cut  the  mad  by  the  board. 

Partners  is  alfo  a name  given  occafionally  *o  the  fcuttles 
themfelves,  wherein  the  mads  and  capderns  are  fixed. 
PAR-TOUT.  See  Pass-par-tout. 

PARTRIDGE,  Perdix,  the  tetrao  perdixof  Linnaeus, 


in  Ornithology , a bird  well  known  and  edeemed  at  table.  See 
Tetrao  Perdix. 

The  partridge  is  a timorous  and  fimple  bird,  and  yet  fo 
valuable  at  the  table,  that  there  are  a great  many  ways  of 
taking  it  invented  by  fportfmen,  all  of  which  fucceed  from 
the  folly  and  fear  of  the  animal. 

The  places  which  partridges  mod  delight  in  are  corn-fields, 
efpecially  while  the  corn  grows ; for  that  is  a fafe  retreat, 
where  they  remain  undidurbed,  and  under  which  they 
ufually  breed.  They  frequent  the  fame  fields  after  the  corn 
is  cut  down,  and  that  with  another  intent ; for  they  then 
feed  on  the  corn  that  has  fallen  from  the  ears,  and  find  a fnf- 
ficient  fhelter  for  them  under  cover  of  the  dalks,  efpecially 
thofe  of  wheat  dubble.  When  the  wheat  dubble  is  much 
trodden  by  men  or  beads,  they  retire  to  the  barley  dubble, 
and  will  there  hide  themfelves  in  coveys  of  twenty  or  thirty. 
When  the  winter  comes  on,  and  the  dubble  fields  are 
trodden  down  or  ploughed  up,  they  can  retire  to  the  upland 
meadows,  where  they  lodge  in  the  high  grafs,  and  among 
the  ru Hies ; fometimes  they  refort  to  the  low  coppice  woods, 
efpecially  if  there  be  corn  lands  near  them. 

In  the  harved-time,  when  the  corn-fields  are  full  of  men, 
they  are  found  in  the  fallow  fields  next  to  the  corn-fields, 
where  they  lie  lurking  among  the  woods  till  evening,  ar.d 
then  they  get  over  into  the  corn,  and  feed  late  and  early  on 
the  corn  in  the  (heaves.  When  the  proper  haunts  are 
known,  the  next  thing  is  to  find  the  birds  in  them  : this  is 
done  varioufly  ; fome  will  do  it  by  the  eye  only ; and  this 
art  can  never  be  taught,  but  can  be  had  only  from  long  ob- 
fervation  : the  colour  of  the  birds  being  fo  like  that  of  the 
earth  at  a didance,  that  no  eye  but  a very  converfant  one 
could  didinguifii  them.  When  they  are  once  feen,  the 
bufinefs  is  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them,  and  then  to  keep  in 
continual  motion.  They  are  a very  lazy  bird,  and  by  this 
means  will  let  a perfon  almod  tread  upon  them  ; though,  if 
the  perfon  dands  dill  to  eye  them,  they  will  rife  immedi- 
ately, though  they  are  at  a confiderable  didance. 

Another  method  of  obferving  them  is  by  going  to  their 
haunts  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  the  clofe  of  the 
evening,  which  is  called  jucking-time.  The  noife  of  the 
cock  partridge  is  to  be  attended  to  at  this  time,  and  is  very 
loud  and  earned.  The  hen  will  foon  come  up  to  the  cock 
after  her  making  the  noife,  which  (he  does  by  way  of 
anfwer ; and  when  they  are  got  together,  their  chattering 
will  difeover  them.  Thus  they  may  always  be  found  at 
thefe  times : but  there  is  a yet  better  method  of  finding  this 
bird,  which  is  by  the  call.  The  bufinefs,  in  order  to  have 
fuccefs  in  this  way,  is  carefully  to  learn  the  notes  of  the 
partridge,  and  be  able  to  imitate  all  the  feveral  founds. 
When  perfeft  in  this,  the  perfon  is  to  go  to  the  haunts 
morning  and  evening,  and,  placing  himfelf  in  fome  fit uation 
where  he  can  fee  the  birds  without  being  feen  by  them,  he  is 
to  liden  to  their  calling ; and,  when  they  are  heard,  he  is  to 
anfwer  in  the  fame  notes,  doubling  again  as  they  do ; by 
continuing  this,  they  may  be  brought  fo  near,  that  the  per- 
fon, lying  down  on  his  back,  may  count  their  whole  num- 
ber. Having  in  this  manner  found  where  the  birds  are,  the 
next  care  is  to  catch  them. 

They  are  fo  fooiiih,  that  it  is  extremely  eafy  to  take 
them  in  nets.  In  order  to  this,  there  needs  no  more  than 
the  going  out,  provided  with  two  or  three  nets,  with  meffies 
fomewhat  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  pheafant  nets,  and  walk- 
ing round  about  the  covey,  a net  is  to  be  fixed  fo  as  to  draw 
over  them,  on  pulling  a line  at  a didance.  All  this  may  be 
eafily  done  ; for  fo  long  as  the  fportfman  continues  moving 
about,  and  does  not  fix  his  eyes  too  intently  upon  them, 
they  will  let  him  come  near  enough  to  fix  the  nets,  without 
moving. 
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moving.  If  they  lie  fo  draggling,  that  one  net  will  not 
cover  them,  then  two  or  three  muft  be  fixed  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  fportfman  may  then  draw  the  nets  over  them  ; 
and  they  will  often  lie  ftill  with  the  nets  upon  them  till  he 
comes  up  to  fright  them,  then  they  will  rife,  and  be  en- 
tangled in  the  net. 

A fecond  method  of  taking  them  is  with  bird-lime : this 
is  done  by  means  of  wheat-draws.  Thefe  mud  be  large, 
and  cut  off  between  knot  and  knot ; they  mud  be  well  limed 
with  the  bed  and  dronged  bird-lime,  and  the  fportfman 
mud  carry  a great  number  of  them  out  with  him.  Having 
found  a field  where  there  are  partridges,  he  is  to  call ; and, 
if  they  anfwer,  he  is  then  to  dick  up  the  limed  draws  in 
rows  acrofs  two  or  three  lands,  and,  going  backward,  call 
again  to  them,  leading  them  on  in  the  road  where  the  draws 
are  : they  will  follow  one  another  like  a flock  of  chickens, 
and  come  out  to  the  call ; and  will  in  their  way  run  upon 
the  draws,  and  liming  themfelves,  they  will  daub  one 
another  by  crowding  together,  fo  that  very  few  of  them  will 
be  able  to  efcape. 

But  there  is  yet  a pleafanter  way  of  taking  them  than 
this,  that  is,  by  driving  of  them  : in  order  to  this,  an  engine 
is  to  be  made  of  canvas  duffed  with  draw,  to  reprefent  a 
horfe : this  horfe  and  nets  are  to  be  taken  to  the  haunts  of 
the  partridges,  and  the  nets  being  placed  flanting  or  dope- 
wife  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field,  the  fportfman  is  to  take 
the  wind  in  his  back,  and  get  above  them,  driving  them 
downwards  ; his  face  is  to  be  covered  with  fomething  green 
or  blue ; and,  placing  the  horfe  before  him,  he  is  to  go  to- 
wards them  flowly  and  gently ; and  by  this  means  they  will 
be  raifed  on  their  legs,  but  not  on  their  wings,  and  will  run 
before  the  horfe  into  the  nets.  If  in  the  way  they  go  into  a 
wrong  path,  the  horfe  is  to  be  moved  to  face  them ; and 
they  will  be  thus  turned  back  again,  and  driven  every  way 
the  fportfman  pleafes.  See  Game. 

Partridges  are  often  found  very  troublefome  and  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  grain  produce  of  the  farmer.  Thefe  forts  of  birds 
principally  delight  to  lie  and  bade  in  the  corn-fields,  efpe- 
cially  while  the  grain  is  upon  the  land  in  its  growing  ftate, 
as  it  then  affords  them  a fafe  and  pleafant  retreat,  where 
they  can  remain  without  being  in  any  way  difturbed,  and  in 
which  they  can  the  moll  conveniently  breed  and  rear  their 
young.  In  this  way  they,  however,  frequently  commit 
much  injury  upon  the  different  crops,  by  feeding  and  tramp- 
ling upon  them,  and  therefore  require  to  be  deftroyed. 
When  the  corn  is  cut,  they  alfo  frequently  continue  in  the 
Hubble  of  the  fame  fields,  feeding  upon  the  grain  which  has 
fallen  out  of  the  ears,  and  find  in  thefe  a fufficient  cover  for 
concealing  them,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  wheat  kind. 
Afterwards,  when  thefe  become  thin,  and  much  trodden 
down,  they  betake  themfelves  to  the  barley  and  oat  ftubbles, 
or  the  clovers,  where  they  colled!  together  in  large  coveys, 
and  conceal  themfelves.  In  the  winter  part  of  the  year  they 
are  not  fo  often  met  with  in  thefe  places,  but  retire  to  the 
low  woods  and  uplands,  or  pallures,  where  they  lie  in  the 
bufhes,  and  among  the  high  coarfe  plants.  The  low  cop- 
pices very  frequently  fupply  a covering  for  them  at  this 
i'eafon,  particularly  where  there  arc  corn  lands  at  no  great 
diltance,  where  they  can  get  food  that  is  fuitable  for  them. 
They  likewife  confume  the  grdin  at  the  time  of  putting  it 
into  the  earth,  in  which  way  they  are  alfo  mifehievous  to 
the  farmer. 

Partridge,  Indian,  Coturniz.  Indica,  the  name  given  by 
the  Spaniards  to  a bird  of  the  Weft  Indies,  of  which  there 
are  three  or  four  fpecies ; all  of  which  Nieremberg  fays,  are 
properly  of  the  partridge  kind.  See  Tetrao  ( Coturnices ). 
See  alfo  Colin,  and  Quauhtzonecolin. 


Partridge,  Red-legged,  a very  delicate  and  valuable  bird, 
called  cotumo  by  the  Italians. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  common  partridge  by  the  red- 
nefs  of  its  beak  and  legs ; it  is  of  a greyilh-afti  colour  on  the 
back ; its  throat  is  white  near  the  head,  but  has  a fmall 
black  fpot  on  each  fide  at  the  angle  of  the  bill,  and  this 
white  fpace  is  furrounded  by  a black  line ; its  breaft  is  of  a 
yellowifh-brown,  and  its  wings  are  variegated  with  black, 
yellowilh,  and  white.  It  is  not  found  in  England,  but  is 
fometimes  (hot  in  the  iflands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey.  See 
Tetrao  Rufus. 

Partridge,  White,  Perdix  Alba,  a name  given  by  many 
to  the  lagopus,  a rough-footed  bird  of  the  gallina'ceous  kind, 
common  on  the  fnowy  mountains,  and  by  fome  called  the 
rabolane.  See  Ptarmigan.  See  alfo  Tetrao  Lagopus 
and  Albus. 

Partridge,  Sea,  Perdix  Marina , in  Ichthyology,  a name 
given  by  fome  authors  to  the  foal-filh,  from  the  firmnefs  and 
delicacy  of  its  flefli. 

Partridge  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Labrador.  N.  lat.  50°  16'.  W.  long.  63®  20’. 

Partridge  IJland,  an  ifland  of  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Van  Diemen’s  land,  and  difeovered  in  the 
voyage  ror  fearch  of  La  Peroufe,  May  1792,  and  fo  called 
by  fome  of  the  crew  who  firft  obferved  it,  from  an  apprehen- 
fion  that  it  abounded  with  partridges,  which  were  probably 
miftaken  for  quails.  This  fmall  ifland  is  upwards  of  ico 
toifes  in  length,  and  fituated  in  S.  lat.  43°  23' 30''.  On  the 
fhore  was  found  the  low  fpecies  of  parfley,  called  “ apium 
proftratum,”  in  great  abundance.  Many  fpecies  of  the 
“ cafuarina”  grow  here,  and,  among  the  plants,  feen  for  the 
firft  time,  was  a remarkable  fpecies  of  the  “ limodorum.” 
Numerous  kinds  of  ferns  were  alfo  collefted,  and  a beautiful 
fpecies  of  the  “ glycine,”  remarkable  for  its  fcarlet  flower. 
No  frelh  water  was  found  upon  this  ifland ; though  feveral 
forfaken  huts  (hewed  that  it  had  been  frequented  by  the 
favages.  Labillardiere’s  Voyage  in  Search  of  La  Peroufe, 
vol.  i. 

PARTRIDEFIELD,  a townfhip  of  America,  in 
Berklhire  county,  Maffachufetts ; 26  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Northampton;  containing  1361  inhabitants. 

PARTUNDA,  in  Mythology,  a goddefs  among  the 
Romans,  who  prefided  over  women  at  their  delivery. 

PARTURITION,  in  Midwifery,  the  ad!  of  bringing 
a child  into  the  world,  from  parturio,  to  be  in  labour.  See 
Labour. 

PARTUS,  Labour,  the  birth  of  a child,  from  pario,  to 
bring  forth.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  fruit,  or  thing 
produced.  “Ferae  diligunt  partus  luos.”  Cicero.  Beads  love 
their  offspring.  See  Labour. 

Partus  Cafareus,  the  delivery  of  a child  through  an 
opening  made  through  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen, 
and  into  the  uterus.  See  Caesarean  Section. 

PARTY,  or  Partie,  a fadlion,  intereft,  or  power,  con- 
fidered  as  oppolite  to  another. 

England  was,  for  upwards  of  a century,  divided  into  two 
parties.  See  Whig  and  Tory. 

Party,  in  Law.  See  Parties  and  Charter-party. 

Party,  in  the  Military  Senfe,  is  ufed  for  a fmall  body 
of  men,  whether  cavalry,  infantry,  or  both,  commanded 
out  on  any  expedition,  fuch  as  pillaging  the  country  of  an 
enemy,  taking  prifoners,  and  obliging  the  country  to  make 
contribution. 

Parties  are  alfo  fent  out  to  view  the  roads  and  ways,  get 
intelligence,  feek  forage,  reconnoitre,  or  amufe  the  enemy 
upon  a march  ; they  are  alfo  frequently  fent  upon  the 
flanks  of  an  army,  or  regiment,  to  dilcover  the  enemy,  if 

near, 
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clothing  and  neccflaries  on  that  duty  ; viz. 
Diftances  from  Quarters. 


near,  and  prevent  furprife  or  ambufcade.  The  following  fmoothly  on  the  places  where  the  fpots  are  to  be.  When 
allowances  are  granted  to  parties  efcorting  deferters,  in  con-  this  is  done,  they  cover  the  veflel  with  the  brown  and  gold, 
fideration  of  the  unavoidable  extraordinary  wear  of  their  or  any  other  varnilh,  and  then  take  off  the  papers ; in  the 

j nr_- -u—  places  which  they  covered  no  varnilh  has  come  ; fo  that  they 

are  fo  many  regular  white  fpaces.  Thefe  they  cover  with 
fome  other  colour,  laying  it  on  carefully  with  a pencil : when 
this  is  done,  they  varnilh  over  the  whole  veffel  with  the  com- 
mon varnilh,  and  bake  it.  In  fome  veffels  they  lay  on  only 
plain  blue,  or  plain  black,  in  the  fpaces  deftined  for  fpots; 
and  after  the  firft  baking,  they  cover  thefe  with  gold,  and 
make  them  fo  many  figures  of  fquares,  triangles,  or  globes, 
pure  gold. 

Party  Walls,  in  Building , are  partitions  of  brick  made 


Between  8 and  20 
20  — 50 
50  — 100 
100  — 150 
150  — 200 
above  200 
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In  the  like  proportion  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  parties  between  buildings  in  feparate  occupations,  for  preventing 
of  four,  five,  and  fix  men,  but  no  higher.  This,  however,  is  the  fpread  of  fire.  For  the  regulations  prefcribed  by  an 
to  be  underftood  as  a regulation  of  allowance  merely  ; it  not  a&  of  14  Geo.  III.  fee  Building,  fubftituting  for  42d 
being  the  intention  of  government  thereby  to  reftrain  any  14th. 

commanding  officer  from  employing  larger  parties  on  the  Party  Jury,  in  Law.  See  Medietas  Lingua,  and 
efcort  duty,  if  he  Ihould  think  proper,  but  that  whatever  Jury. 

may  be  the  aftual  number  of  the  parties,  the  allowances  are  Party,  in  Heraldry.  See  Parti,  Pale,  and  Fesse, 


to  be  in  the  proportion  of 

Three  men  for  an  efcort  of  from 

Four 

Five  - 


5 to  8 deferters. 


- - - 13  — 16 

- - - 17  — 20 

Exa&  returns  of  the  faid  duty,  as  performed  by  each 
corps,  are  to  be  made  up,  according  to  a prefcribed  form,  as 
loon  as  poffible  after  every  24th  of  June  and  24th  of  Decem- 


PARU,  in  Geography,  a fort  of  Brafil,  in  the  jurifdi&ion 
of  Paru,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river  Amazon.  N.  lat.  i° 
50'.  W.  long.  54°  10'. 

Paru,  or  Ginipape,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the 
Amazon,  near  Paru. 

Paru,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a very  lingular  Ame- 
rican fifh.  See  Stromateus  Paru , and  Ch^todon  Paru. 

PARU  A,  in  Geography , a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs 


ber,  for  the  half  years  immediately  preceding,  and  are  to  be  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  13°  201 
tranfmitted  to  the  office  of  the  fecretary  at  war,  in  order  PARVATI,  in  Mythology , is  the  confort  of  the  Hindoo 
that  the  allowance  may  be  fettled.  James  Mil.  Di£t.  deity  Siva,  the  perfonification  of  the  deftruftive,  or  rather 

Party,  Firing,  denotes  thofe  who  are  felefted  to  fire  renovating  or  changing  power  in  their  triad.  (See  Siva.) 
over  the  grave  of  any  one  interred  with  military  honours,  if  The  conforts  of  the  Hindoo  male  divinities  are  termed  their 
below  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  The  fpecific  number  Sakti,  which  means  their  energy,  or  aftive  power.  ( See 
of  which  the  party  is  to  confift,  depends  upon  the  rank  of  the  Sakti.  ) The  females  are  thus  coequal  to  their  fpoufes,  and 
officer  interred.  are  endowed  with  the  fame  attributes,  and  differ,  in  fex  ex- 

Parties,  Working,  confift  of  fmall  detachments  of  men  cepted,  very  little  from  them.  (See  Matri.)  A hiftory 
under  the  immediate  command  and  fuperintendance  of  officers  of  the  goddefs  Parvati,  under  her  various  forms  and  names, 
who  are  employed  on  fatigues,  which  are  not  purely  of  a mi-  might  be  extended  to  volumes,  and  many  volumes,  we  may 
htary  nature.  They  are  generally  called  fatigue  duties,  fay  fcores  of  volumes,  have,  in  fadt,  been  written  thereon, 
being  different  from  thofe  of  parade,  or  of  exercife  in  the  The  facred  romances  called  Puranas,  abound  in  legends  re- 
field. They  principally  confift  in  digging  canals,  repairing  lating  to  the  origin  and  proceedings,  the  amours,  quarrels,  in- 
roads, working  on  fortifications,  except  fuch  as  may  be  con-  carnations,  battles,  See.  adventures  of  this  all-producing,  all- 
(trncted  in  one  field,  or  upon  adlual  fervice.  An  addition  is  pervading  perfonification  of  nature.  She  is  faid,  like  her 
made  to  their  pay,  as  a reward  for  their  labour,  and  a com-  lord,  to  have  a thoufand  names  ; they  are  ftrung  metrically 
penfation  for  their  extraordinary  wear  of  neceffaries ; half  together,  and  are  recited  by  her  votaries  in  their  propitiatory 
of  which  (hould  always  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  cap-  adorations.  Parvati  means  mountain-horn,  Ihe  having,  in 
tains  and  commanding  officers  of  companies,  for  this  latter  one  of  her  many  terreftrial  defeents,  fprung  from  fuch  a pa- 
purpofe.  James.  rentage,  as  is  noticed  under  the  article  Mera.  In  her  name 

Party  Arches,  in  Building,  are  arches  built  between  fe-  and  charader  of  Parvati,  many  magnificent  temples  are 
parate  tenures,  where  the  property  is  intermixed,  and  apart-  ereded  to  her  honour  in  different  parts  of  India,  especially 
meats  over  each  other  do  not  belong  to  the  fame  eftate.  on  mountains  and  elevated  fituations.  All  mountains,  as 

Party  Bleu,  in  the  Military  Art , a name  formerly  given  bearing  a conical  form,  a form  naturally  affumed  by  fire,  are 


to  a party  of  robbers,  who  infefted  the  roads  in  the  Nether- 
lands. They  belonged  to  neither  army,  but  robbed  both 
fides,  without  any  regard  to  paffes.  Hence  the  term  has 
been  more  generally  applied  to  a band  of  military  robbers. 

Party  China,  a name  given  by  the  Englilh  merchants, 


ty  pical  of  this  goddefs  or  her  lord  ; he  being  a perfonification 
of  that  deJlruSive , and  in  its  form  of  heat,  renovating,  ele- 
ment. Throughout  India,  from  Nepaul  to  Ceylon,  and  from 
Siam  to  Surat,  temples  are  raifed  to  this  extenfively  wor- 
fhipped  couple,  and  their  fedaries,  under  various  names,  ftill 


and  others,  to  a fort  of  porcelain  or  china-ware,  which  is  offer  adoration  in  them.  At  Poona  the  principal  temple  is 
elegantly  painted  on  the  outfide  with  fome  bright  colour,  and  on  a high  hill  called  Parvati,  or  Parbutty,  which  gives  a 
blotted  or  variegated  with  round  or  fquare  fpots  of  a different  name  to  the  quarter  of  the  city  in  its  neighbourhood.  Durga 
tinge.  The  manner  in  which  the  Chinefe  do  this  is  a very  is  another  of  her  names,  and  this  name,  meaning  difficult  of 
fimpie  and  eafy  one,  and  may  be  imitated  in  our  potteries  accefs,  is  appropriately  given  to  hill  forts,  provincially  cor- 
with  great  eafe.  rupted  into  Droog  or  Durgam.  Chitteldroog,  for  inltance. 

They  prepare  as  many  pieces  of  paper  asthey  intend  to  is  corrupted  from  Sita,  and  Durga,  names  of  this  goddefs, 
have  fpots  on  the  veffel,  and  cut  them  exadly  into  the  fhape  which,  in  compofition,  and  with  a grammatical  copulative, 
of  thofe  fpots  : they  wet  thefe,  and  then  fpread  them  mean  the  hill,  or  inacceffible  place  of  Sita.  See  Chittel- 

droog  ; 


PAR  V ATI. 


droog;  and,  in  the  fame  page  of  this  work,  Chittagong, 
which  latter  is  altered  from  Sita-gao,  or  gom,  the  town  of 
Sita.  Much  of  the  geographical  nomenclature  of  India  is 
thus  derivable  from  its  mythological  perfonages.  Another 
inltance  of  the  extenfive  fcope  of  Hindoo  mythology  will 
be  found  under  the  article  Lanka,  where  a fplendid  temple 
is  noticed  as  dedicated  to  this  goddefs  in  her  charafter  of 
Kaumari  or  the  Virgin ; correfponding,  in  this  inftance,  as 
Ihe  does  like  wife  in  many  others,  with  the  Taurican  Diana. 
She  may  be  identified  fimilarly  with  moft  of  the  female 
deities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  not  in  name  merely,  but  in 
attributes  and  chara&er.  Moll  of  thofe  female  deities  are 
found,  on  minute  infpe&ion,  to  melt  into  one,  as  do  thofe 
of  India  into  Parvati ; who  is  a perfonification  of  the  moon, 
as  her  confort  Siva  is  of  the  fun  ; coequal  emblems  merely 
of  “ that  infinitely  greater  light,  whence  all  proceeded, 
whither  all  mud  return,  and  which  alone  can  illumine  our 
intelle&s.”  This  is  thefubftance  of  the  moft  facred  text  of 
the  Hindoo  fcripture.  (See  O’m.)  Under  her  names  of  Idita 
and  Ilita  in  this  work,  fhe  appears  in  the  character  of  Lu- 
cina,  one  of  whofe  names  was  Ilithya.  See  thofe  articles . 

The  attributes  of  Durga  are  confpicuous  in  the  feftival 
called  by  her  name  Durgotfava  ; and,  in  this  character,  we 
are  told  by  fir  W.  Jones  (he  refembles  Minerva — “ not  the 
peaceful  inventrefs  of  the  ufeful  and  fine  arts,  but  Pallas, 
armed  with  a helmet  and  fpear  ; both  reprefent  heroic  vir- 
tue, or  valour  united  with  wifdom.  Both  flew  demons  and 
giants  with  their  own  hands ; and  both  protected  the  wife 
and  virtuous,  who  paid  them  due  adoration.”  Af.  Ref. 
vol.  i. 

As  the  mountain -born  goddefs,  or  Parvati,  Ihe  has  many 
properties  of  the  Olympian  Juno  ; her  majeftic  deportment, 
high  fpirit,  and  general  attributes  are  the  fame  ; and  we 
find  her  on  mount  Kailafa.  (See  Kailasa.)  And  at  the 
banquets  of  the  deities  uniformly  the  companion  of  her 
hufband.”  Ib,  In  her  character  of  Bhavani,  fir  W.  Jones 
fuppofes  the  wife  of  Mahadeva,  or  Siva,  to  be  as  well  the 
Juno  Cinxia,  or  Lucina  of  the  Romans  (called  alfo  by  them 
Diana  Solvizona,  and  by  the  Greeks  Ilythya)  as  Venus 
herfelf ; not  the  Italian  queen  of  laughter  and  jollity,  who, 
with  her  nymphs  and  graces,  was  the  beautiful  child  of 
poetical  imagination,  and  anfwers  to  the  Indian  Rhemba 
(fee  Rhemba),  with  her  train  of  Apfaras,  or  damfels  of 
Paradife;  but  Venus  Urania,  fo  luxuriantly  painted  by  Lu- 
cretius, and  fo  properly  invoked  by  him  at  the  opening  of  a 
poem  on  nature.  “Venus  prefiding  over  generation,  and 
on  that  account  exhibited  fometimes  of  both  fexes,  (an 
union  very  common  in  the  Indian  fculptures,)  as  in  her 
bearded  ftatue  at  Rome  ; and  perhaps,  in  the  images  called 
Herma-thena,  and  in  thofe  figures  of  her  which  had  a coni- 
cal form  ; for  the  reafon  of  which  we  are  left  (fays  Tacitus) 
in  the  dark.  The  reafon,”  continues  our  author,  “appears 
too  clearly  in  the  temples  and  paintings  of  Hindooftan, 
where  it  never  feems  to  have  entered  the  heads  of  the  le- 
giflators  or  people,  that  any  thing  natural  could  be  offenfively 
obfcene ; a Angularity  which  pervades  all  their  writings  and 
converfation,  but  is  no  proof  of  depravity  in  their  morals.” 

Ib. 

This  highly  gifted  author,  in  his  difiertation  on  the  Gods 
of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,  identifies  the  Stygian,  or  the 
Tauric  Diana,  otherwife  named  Hecate,  and  often  con- 
founded with  Proferpine,  with  Kali,  a name  and  form  of 
Parvati,  in  her  charafter  of  wife  of  Kal,  who  correfponds 
with  the  Stygian  Jove.  Human  viftims,  as  well  as  the 
facrifice  of  horfes  and  bulls,  enjoined  by  the  Veda,  being 
in  the  prefent  age  abfolutely  prohibited,  kids  are  now  offered 
to  Kali,  or  the  black  goddefs ; and  to  palliate  the  cruelty 


of  the  flaughter,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Hindoo 
followers  of  milder  tenets  and  pra&ice,  the  Brahmans  in- 
culcate a belief,  that  the  poor  vi&ims  rife  in  the  heaven  of 
Indra  (fee  Indra),  and  become  the  muficians  of  his  band. 
Under  the  article  Kali  of  this  work,  a minute  defcription 
is  given  of  Hindoo  images  of  this  black  goddefs.  A cap, 
called  by  both  Romans  and  Hindoos  patera  (fee  Patra), 
a whip,  or  cord  (fee  Pash),  a fceptre,  a child,  a car  drawn 
by  peacocks,  and  by  lions,  a turreted  crown,  a drum  (called 
dyndima  both  in  Greek  and  Sanfcrit),  a fphere,  a torch,  a 
lily  or  lotos,  a ferpent,  a fpear,  a bow,  with  other  common 
attributes,  might  be  noticed  as  identifying  the  multiform, 
myrionimous  goddeffes  in  queftion.  A confideration  of 
what  is  given  in  this  work  under  the  articles  Astarte, 
Cybele,  Diana,  Juno,  Proserpine,  Venus,  and  other 
names  of  the  fame  goddefs,  compared  with  that  under  this, 
and  the  various  articles  hence  referred  to,  is  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  to  convince  us  of  their  identity. 

That  the  names  juft  noted,  as  well  as  Urania,  Ifis,  and 
many  others,  are  in  faft  of  the  fame  goddefs  Nature,  under 
different  forms,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Pantamorpha 
Mater ; Dea  Jana,  or  Diva  Jana,  was  eafily  made  by  the 
Romans  into  Diana.  Devi-jenni,  the  teeming  goddefs , 
Vifwa-jenni,  the  all-producing,  are  Sanfcrit  terms,  appli- 
cable to  Parvati  in  her  chara&er  of  Prakriti  or  Nature. 
Juno  may  be  derived  from  Yoni ; Ceres  from  Sri,  or  in  one 
cafe  Sris  ; Anna  Perenna,  from  Ana-purna,  a name  of  Par 
vati,  meaning,  in  Sanfcrit,  abundance  of  food,  or  one  who 
fills  with  food.  In  this  character  file  holds  a ladle.  Aftarte, 
as  well  as  Efther,  Afhtaroth,  and  the  Perfian  Sitara,  mean- 
ing a ftar,  or  fomething  fidereal,  may  be  traced  to  Alhtara, 
another  name  of  the  Hindoo  goddefs,  derived  from  a legend 
in  which  Ihe  was  feated  among  eight  points,  and  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  radii  of  a ftar.  The  learned  antiquary  Spon 
(Mifc.  Erud.  Ant.)  gives  a print  of  a monument  where 
Diana  is  called  Clatra  ; her  attributes  are  thofe  of  Parvati, 
one  of  whofe  names  is  Kalratri,  the  goddefs  of  darknefs, 
the  origin  pofiibly  of  its  unmeaning  fynonime.  Under  the 
articles  Linga  and  Siva,  is  fhewn  that  the  firlt  in  the  fhape 
of  a cone,  moftly  a black  conical  ftone,  is  the  phallic  em- 
blem of  the  latter,  and  of  courfe  of  his  confort  Parvati. 
Weftern  mythologifts  tell  us  of  a black  conical  ftone  that 
fell  from  heaven  ; it  was  placed  in  a temple  of  Aftarte,  or 
the  moon,  and  itfelf  adored  as  a type  of  the  fun.  See 
Astarte. 

The  Paphian  goddefs  was  alfo  anciently  fymbolifed  by  a 
cone.  When  Dr. Clarke,  in  his  recently  publifhed  “Travels,” 
defcribea  fome  antiquities  of  the  holy  land,  we  might  al- 
moft  imagine  that  he  was  in  the  country  of  the  Hindoos. 
He  defenbes  “ a fubterraneous  conical  temple,  having  no 
refemblance  to  any  Chriftian  temple,  its  fituation  under  the 
pinnacle  of  a mountain,  one  probably  of  the  three  points  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  (fee  Meru,)  the  higheft  of  which 
was  fet  apart  for  the  worfhip  of  Aftaroth,”  &c.  (vol.  ii. 
p.  578.)  denoting  ftrongly  the  Hindoo  fuperftition  having 
been  anciently  prevalent  rhere.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
Stonehenge  in  England,  and  many  other  antiquities  now 
remote  from  its  feenes,  are  referred,  and  with  plaufible  argu- 
ments, to  the  fame  polytheiftic  fource. 

It  is  curious  to  fee  in  Dr.  Clarke’s  plate  delineating  “the 
facred  piftures  in  ufe  among  the  Cahnuck  tribes,”  exaft  re- 
prefentations  of  Hindoo  deities.  In  the  figure  that  he  pro- 
perly ftyles  “ Diva  Triformis,  Luna,  Diana,  and  Hecate,” 
we  recognife,  unequivocally,  the  Hindoo  Parvati,  in  one  of 
thofe  many  forms  in  which  fhe  is  generally  termed  Devi,  or 
the  goddefs.  Devi  Tri  Sakti,  or  with  three  forms,  or 
powers,  is  one  of  her  names.  In  Dr.  Clarke’s  plate,  (he 


PARVATI. 


has  her  own  myftical  hieroglyphic,  a type  of  the  Yoni,  on 
the  forehead  ; collars,  of  lkulls  perhaps,  round  and  pendent 
on  her  neck  and  belly  ; a glory,  or  nimbus  round  her  head ; 
fix-handed,  holding  a bow  and  arrow,  the  trifula  or  trident 
of  Sira  (fee  Trisula),  a cone  or  linga,  the  chakra,  or 
difeus  of  Vifhnu.  his  club,  and  lotos  (fee  Vishnu),  and  the 
cord,  or  pallia  of  Devi,  before  referred  to  ; and  the  Kalmuck 
divinity  fit3  in  one  of  Devi’s  commoneft  pofitions  on  a lotos 
throne.  Such  a fubjeft  we  fliould  have  expefted  to  find  in 
the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  rather  than  in  Ruffian  travels.  A 
reprefentation  is  likewife  given  of  “ Ofiris  or  Bacchus  of 
the  Calmucks.”  This  is  alfo  a Hindoo  fubjeft,  but  being 
only  two-handed  there  is  not  much  fcope  for  attributes ; it 
has  the  diftinguilhing  forehead-mark,  attitude,  countenance, 
and  character  of  the  Hindoo  fchool.  The  next,  “ Hyperion 
or  Phcebus  of  the  Calmucks,'’  is  a barbarous  reprefentation 
of  Krilhna,  with  the  ferpent  Kaliya,  and  other  Hindoo  at- 
tributes. (See  Kaliya.)  The  “ Terpfichore  of  the 
Calmucks  playing  on  the  Balalaikas,”  is  Sarafwati  with 
her  Vina.  Dr.  Clarke  does  not  fay  where  he  obtained 
thefe  fubjefts,  nor  in  what  degree  they  are  honoured ; 
but  we  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  their  genuinenefs.  They 
have  found  their  way  into  Afiatic  Tartary,  through 
China  probably ; and  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
Kalmucks  have,  or  have  had,  fome  Hindoo  fuperftitions 
among  them-.  Their  name  is  eafily  traceable  to  the  fame 
fource.  Kal-mu-ki  is  pure  Sanfcrit,  and  means  black- 
faced, or  with  the  countenance  of  Kal ; a name  that  is  ap- 
plicable to  Parvati  in  fome  of  her  charafters  ; although  we 
do  not  rccolleft  any  fpecific  authority  for  giving  her  that 
appellation. 

But  it  would  be  tirefome  and  almoft  endlefs  to  follow  this 
female  Proteus  through  her  varied  changes,  and  the  many 
legends  detailing  them  in  the  Puranas.  We  will  proceed  to 
offer  a lift  of  fome  of  her  names ; and  for  beauty’s  fake, 
fuch  of  them  as  have  furniffied  articles  for  this  work  are  put 
in  capitals,  to  which  articles  the  reader  defirous  of  farther 
information  is  thus  generally  referred.  Amba  (fee  Uma). 
Annapurna.  Annada.  Anjanabha.  Anumati.  Antargati : 
under  this  name  fhe  is  invoked  as  a martial  goddefs,  for 
ftrength  of  heart  and  courage.  Aparajita : this  has  been 
thought  the  fame  word  as  the  Greek  Aphrodite  (fee 
Matri).  Aranya-Devi,  or  the  goddefs  of  the  foreft. 
Ardha  Nari,  or  half  women  : in  this  charafter  fhe  is  repre- 
fented  conjoined  to  her  fpoufe  ; one  fide  being  Siva  with 
his  attributes,  the  other  fide  her  own.  The  celebrated  one- 
breafted  gigantic  figure  in  the  cavern  temple  at  Elephanta, 
is  of  this  fubjeft.  Afhtara.  Afita.  Afvini,  meaning  a 
mare ; in  this  form  the  fun  approached  her  as  a horfe,  and 
on  their  noftrils  touching  fhe  conceived  twins,  who  are  called 
Afwini-Kumari,  reprefented  like  Caftor  and  Pollux,  and 
each  has  the  charafter  of  Efculapius  among  the  gods.  It 
will  be  recollefted,  that  he  is  fabled  to  have  defeended  from 
a nymph,  who  in  the  form  of  a mare  was  impregnated  with 
fun-beams.  His  name  is  traceable  to  the  Sanfcrit,  in  which 
language  Afva-Kalupa  means  mare-defeended.  Bhadra. 
Kali,  (lee  Kali).  Bhagi,  as  theconfortof  Bhaga,  a name 
of  Siva,  and  of  the  fun.  Bhavani,  as  confort  of  Bhava,  a 
name  of  Siva,  the  author  of  exiftence.  Bhavani  is  the  gene- 
ral power  of  fecundity.  Venus  generatrix.  Bhudevi,  god- 
defs of  the  earth.  (See  Patala-devi.)  Cawfiki,  or  Kaw- 
fiki.  Chamunda.  Chandika.  Charchika.  Devi,  the  god- 
defs, the  queen,  pre-eminently  fo  called  by  her  feftaries, 
and  by  others.  This  title  is,  however,  fometimes  given  to 
other  female  divinities.  Devi-jenni,  the  prolific  goddefs,  or 
the  mother  of  gods.  Durga,  or  difficult  of  accefs,  as 
noticed  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article.  Feringahi.  Ganga, 
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the  river  Ganges  : in  this  charafter  fhe  fprung  from  the  head 
of  Siva,  and  bore  a fon  to  him,  named  Kariikya,  which  fee, 
and  Mena  and  Mera.  Gauri,  meaning  fair  or  young. 
When  feen  together,  in  piftures  or  ftatues,  or  conjoined  as 
noticed  before  of  Ardha  Nari,  the  goddefs  and  her  fpoufe 
are  frequently  called  Har-gauri;  Hara  being  a name  of 
Siva,  and  Hari  of  his  confort.  Idita.  Ilita.  Isi. 
Isani.  Iswari  (fee  Iswara).  Iva,  or  of  one  letter, 
derived  from  I,  and  pronounced  as  a diffyllable  exaftly  like 
Eve.  Kalratri.  Kirti.  Kaumari.  Kali.  Kattayani. 
Kawfiki.  Lilefwari  (fee  Lileswara.)  Ma.  Maha- 
kali.  Mahamari.  Mahamayi.  Maheswari.  Mal- 
sara.  Manafa.  Mekara.  Nila.  Palyanghi.  Para. 
Parameswari.  Pataladevi.  Pedmadevi  Pikeswari. 
Prabha.  Prakriti.  Rajarajeswari.  Rami.  Raudri. 
Rudri.  Rudrani.  Sami.  Samidevi.  Samirami. 
Saraswati.  Sarvajaya.  Sarvamangala.  Sata- 
rupa.  Sati.  Satwi.  Satwiki.  Shashti.  Shya- 
mula.  Sri.  Sudurga.  Sukali.  Swardevi.  Swe- 
tadevi.  Syama.  Tamasi.  Trikaladevi.  Trisak- 
tidevi.  Trividha.  Uma.  Vageswari.  Vajres- 
WARI.  VlSWAJENNI.  VyAGRAYAHI.  YoNI. 

In  her  charafter  of  Parvati,  fhe  is  ufually  feen  in  piftures 
in  company  with  her  fpoufe,  and  is  reprefented  as  of  perfeft 
beauty,  fplendidly  dreffed  and  decorated  ; fometimes  fitting 
on  his  knee,  or  on  a carpet  befide  him,  or  on  a tiger's  or  ele- 
phant’s fkin,  prefenting  him  amrita  ( ambrofia ) in  a golden 
goblet.  Sometimes  fhe  is  mounted  with  him  on  a white  bull 
(fee  Nandi),  with  their  reputed fons  Kartikya  and  Pollear  ; 
fee  thofe  articles. 

Under  her  various  forms  and  charafters  fhe  is  varioufly 
armed  and  arrayed ; fee,  for  inftances,  under  Kali  and 
Matri.  Sometimes  fhe  has  four,  eight,  twelve,  fixteen, 
and  as  far  as  thirty-two  arms.  In  the  plates  of  the  Hindoo 
Pantheon,  fhe  is  reprefented  upwards  of  fourfeore  times,  in 
varied  form  and  charafter  ; and  legends  are  faid  to  be  found 
in  the  theogonical  and  mythological  writings  of  the  Hin- 
doos, detailing  her  origin  and  achievements  in  each.  In  fome 
plates  of  the  work  juft  alluded  to,  fhe  is  reprefented,  from 
original  fubjefts,  pre-eminently  placed  as  the  fupreme  objeft 
of  adoration  ; the  chief  of  the  gods,  even  the  three  perlons 
of  the  Hindoo  triad,  being  among  her  votaries.  See  of  the 
Hindoo  triad,  under  Trimurti.  Such  piftures  and  fculp- 
tures  may  be  aferibed  to  the  fefts  who  adore  her  exclufively 
as  Nature.  Such  fefts  are  called  Lingi-Lingaja,  and  Sakta. 
See  thofe  articles,  and  Linga. 

Like  their  copies,  the  Jupiter  and  Juno  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Hindoo  Mahadeva  and  Parvati,  have,  in  the  Puranic  le- 
gends, many  quarrels  and  reconciliations.  Thefe  are,  in  faft, 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  hidden  from  the  vulgar  eye  in  a 
veil  of  allegory,  and  in  fuch  a veil  fometimes,  as  not  to  be 
altogether  decent  to  the  tafte  of  people  lefs  grofs  than  the 
Greeks  and  Hindoos.  The  language  of  Parvati  is  occafionally 
as  free  as  Juno’s  in  the  page  of  Homer.  In  illuftration  of 
this  allegorical  ftyle,  the  following  verfe  may  be  aptly  intro- 
duced from  fir  W.  Jones’  fpirited  hymn  to  Ganga,  a perfoni- 
fication  of  the  river  Ganges.  It  exhibits  the  popular  notion 
of  a folar  eclipfe,  for  Siva’s  frontal  or  central  is,  like  himfelf, 
the  fun,  obfeured  by  the  intervention  of  the  hand  of  Parvati, 
or  the  moon.  We  fee  too,  (for  the  ideas  of  the  hymn  ac- 
cord ftriftly  with  the  legends  of  Hindooftan,)  the  means  con- 
fidently reforted  to  by  a prieft-ridden  people  for  reftoring 
the  equilibrium  of  nature’s  elements  ; and  that  Ganga  fprings, 
like  Pallas,  from  the  forehead  of  the  Indian  Jove. 

“ Above  the  ftretch  of  mortal  ken, 

On  bleft  Kailafa’s  top,  where  every  Item 
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Glow’d  with  a vegetable  gem, 

Mahefa  fate,  the  dread  and  joy  of  men  ; 

While  Parvati,  to  gain  a boon, 

Fixed  on  his  locks  a beamy  moon, 

And  hid  his  frontal  eye,  in  jocund  play. 

With  reluftant  fweet  delay. 

All  nature  ftraight  was  lock’d  in  dim  eclipfe, 

Till  Brahmans  pure,  with  hallowed  lips 
And  warbled  prayers  reftored  the  day  ; 

When  Ganga  from  his  brow,  by  heavenly  fingers  preft, 
Sprang  radiant,  and  defcending,  graced  the  caverns  of  the 
[weft.” 

Parvati  and  Sarafwati  are  fometimes  feen  to  correfpond  in 
character.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thus  accounted  for  ; Siva 
is  the  changing , or  renovating,  rather  than  the  dejlroying  power ; 
he  re-produces : for  deftru&ion,  fay  the  philofophers,  is 
but  reprodu&ion  in  another  form,  This  is  fo  fimifar  to 
making  or  creating,  the  province  of  Brahma,  that  the  terms 
and  powers  almoft  coalefce.  Brahma,  indeed,  is  merely  a 
periodical  reorganizer  of  chaotic  matter,  (See  Kalpa.) 
Parvati  and  Sarafwati  are  the  energies  of  the  perfonification 
of  thofe  changing  powers,  and  we  may  hence  difcern  why 
their  characters  and  attributes  are  fometimes  made  to  accord. 
The  confort  of  Brahma  is  occafionally,  though  but  rarely 
called  Piakriti,  and  the  helpmate  of  Siva,  Satarupa  ; here 
changing  names  and  characters,  as  it  were.  Bhavani  is  alfo 
occafionally  invoked  as  the  goddefs  of  fpeech,  or  eloquence, 
a character  more  efpecially  of  Sarafwati.  ( See  that  article. ) 
In  like  manner  this  pantomorphic  goddefs  is  found  now  and 
then  to  correfpond  in  name  and  attributes  with  Lakfhmi. 
She  is- occafionally  feen  with  the  chank  or  (hell  of  the  latter 
power  ; and  with  the  lotos,  more  efpecially  her  emblem,  and 
hence  Padma-devi  is  a name  common  to  both,  meaning  the 
goddefs  of  the  lotos,  that  plant  being  the  emblem  of  female 
beauty,  and  being  aquatic,  alfo  of  humidity  ; and  both 
thefe  goddeffes  affume  the  chara&er  of  the  Venus  of  the 
Greeks.  (See  Lakshmi  and  Riiemba.)  Sri,  or  the  bleffed 
or  fortunate,  is  likewife  a name  given  to  them  both. 

The  fe&aries  of  this  goddefs,  who  under  different  names, 
and  adoring  her  under  different  forms,  are  numerous,  have 
various  fymbolical  marks  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed. 
Generally  fpeaking,  horizontal  lines  on  the  forehead  dittin- 
guilh  the  Saivas  from  the  Vatfhnavas,  (fee  thofe  articles,) 
the  latter  having  them  perpendicular.  On  the  fubjeCt  of 
fuch  fe&arial  marks  and  diftinClions,  a plate  exhibiting  a 
great  many,  with  copious  remarks,  is  given  in  the  Hindoo 
Pantheon,  to  which  we  refer  thofe  defirous  of  farther  infor- 
mation hereon. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  to  this  goddefs,  in  her  chara&er 
of  Kali,  it  was  that  human  victims  were  formerly  offered. 
The  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  on  thefe  horrid  oc- 
cafions,  are  minutely  laid  down  in  the  Kalika  Purana,  ex- 
tracts from  which  are  given  under  the  article  Naramedah 
of  this  work.  See  alfo  Kali  and  Purana. 

PARVETI  Mons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a chain  of  moun- 
tains defcribed  by  Ptolemy,  correfpondmg  to  the  heights  of 
Suhmandroog,  lying  S.E.  of  Candahar,  and  being  the 
fouthern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Paro-pamifus. 

PARVICH,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Adria- 
tic, near  the  coalt  of  Dalmatia,  fertile  in  grapes,  olives, 
and  mulberries. 

PARVISE.  See  Pervise. 

PARULIS,  from  'naex,  and  iAov,  the  gums,  in  Surgery, 
an  inflammation,  or  abfeefs  of  the  gums ; a gumboil.  See 
Gums,  Dif cafes  of 


PARUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Co- 
chin ; io  miles  E.S.E.  of  Cranganore. 

PARUS,  theTitmoufe,  in  Ornithology , a genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  Pafferes.  The  generic  chara&er  is;  bill  very 
entire,  narrow,  fubcompreffed,  ftrong,  hard,  pointed  and 
covered  at  the  bafe  with  bridles ; the  tongue  is  truncate, 
briftly  at  the  end  ; the  toes  are  divided  to  the  origin,  the  hind 
one  large  and  ftrong.  Thefe  birds  are  found  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  old  continent,  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the 
fouth  of  India.  They  are  highly  prolific,  laying  eighteen 
or  twenty  eggs,  which  they  hatch  with  unwearied  patience. 
They  build  their  neft  with  particular  neatnefs  and  /kill,  and 
frequently  on  the  extremity  of  fome  branch  fufpended  over 
v/ater,  by  which  they  fecure  it  from  the  attack  of  various 
animals,  to  which  it  might  otherwife  fail  a prey.  They  are 
wonderfully  aftive  and  alert,  rapid  and  afliduous  in  their 
fearch  for  infefts,  on  which  they  principally  fubfift,  under 
the  bark,  and  in  the  crevices  of  trees,  which  they  clear 
of  the  immenfe  multitudes  of  caterpillars  covering  them  in 
fpring,  and  which  would  totally  blaft  their  vegetation. 
They  are  not  migratory,  though  they  occafionally  change 
their  refidence  for  Ihort  diftances.  They  are  irritable  and 
irafcible  to  a great  degree,  and  when  angry,  will  difplay 
the  ardent  eye  and  ruffled  plumage,  which  indicate  the  pa- 
roxyfm  of  agitation.  They  poffefs  a very  extraordinary 
degree  of  courage,  and  will  fometimes  attack  birds  three 
times  their  fize.  The  owl  is  not  fecure  from  their  rage  ; and 
whatever  bird  they  purfue,  their  firft  attempts  are  levelled  at 
the  head,  and  particularly  at  the  eyes  and  brains,  the  latter  of 
which  they  devour  with  particular  avidity  and  relifh.  Ac- 
cording to  Gmelin,  there  are  thirty-one  fpecies,  though  La- 
tham defcribes  twenty-feven  only. 

Bicolor  ; Toupet  Titmoufe.  Head  crefted,  on  the  fore- 
part black ; body  cinereous  ; beneath  whitifh  rufous.  It 
inhabits  the  woods  of  North  America,  and  is  fix  inches 
long.  The  bill  is  black  ; creft  pointed,  grey  ; orbits  pale 
rufous  ; quill  and  tail-feathers  edged  with  grey  rufous  ; the 
tail  is  (lightly  forked,  the  legs  are  of  a lead  colour.  The 
female  has  a white  belly. 

Cristatus  ; Crefted  Titmoufe.  Head  is  crefted  ; col- 
lar black  ; belly  white.  Inhabits  Europe,  chiefly  in  fir- 
woods  ; is  five  inches  long,  folitary,  and  not  eaiily  tamed. 

* Major  ; Great  Titmoufe.  Head  black  ; temples 
white,  nape  yellow.  The  bill,  chin,  and  tail  are  black  ; the 
back  and  wings  are  olive  ; rump  blue-grey  ; belly  greenifh- 
yellow,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a band  of  biack,  extending 
to  the  vent ; the  quill-feathers  are  of  a dufky  colour,  edged 
partly  with  blue,  and  partly  with  white  ; exterior  fides  of 
the  outmoft  tail-feathers  white,  of  the  others  blueifh  ; inner 
fides  dufky,  legs  lead-coloured.  This  fpecies  weighs  little 
more  than  an  ounce,  and  is  almoft  fix  inches  in  length.  It 
is  found  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  and  is  very  common 
in  this  country,  frequenting  gardens  and  orchards,  where  it 
does  a deal  of  mifchief,  by  picking  off  the  tender  buds  of 
trees.  The  neft  is  made  of  mofs,  lined  with  hair,  and 
placed  in  the  hole  of  a wall,  or  of  a tree.  The  female  lays 
fix  or  eight  or  ten  eggs,  which  are  white,  fpotted  with  arufty 
kind  of  colour,  and  fo  exaftly  like  thofe  of  a nut-hatch, 
as  not  to  he  diftinguilhed  from  them.  The  common  note  of 
the  great  titmoufe  is  a fort  of  chatter,  but  in  the  fpring  it 
affumes  a greater  variety,  a fhrill  whittle,  and  a very  fingular 
noife,  fomething  like  the  whetting  of  a faw,  but  thefe  ceafe 
with  incubation.  There  is  a variety  of  this  fpecies,  called 
the  crofs-billed  titmoufe,  which  is  olive-brown,  beneath  dirty- 
yellowifh  ; the  head  is  black,  the  temples  cinereous  ; the  bill 
forked.  This  bird  was  killed  once  near  Feverfham  in  Kent; 
it  had  its  bill  eroded,  as  in  the  Loxia  curviroftra. 

Ignotus ; 
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Ignotus  ; Straemian  Titmoufe.  Yellow-green  ; breaft 
yellow,  fpotted  with  rufous ; belly  blue ; vent  yellowiih. 
It  inhabits  Norway,  and  very  much  refembles  the  Majon 

Cyanus  ; Azure  Titmoufe.  Pale  blue,  beneath  fnowy  ; 
rump  and  crown  whitiih-hoary  ; neck  above  white,  with  a 
broad  blue  band  ; (houlders  and  tail-coverts  blue.  It  is 
found  in  divers  parts  of  Ruilia  and  Siberia,  and  is  about 
five  inches  long. 

Americanus  ; Creeping  Titmoufe.  Blueifh  ; temples, 
breall,  and  back  yellowifti  ; flanks  of  a purple  colour.  It 
inhabits  Carolina  and  Canada,  is  nearly  five  inches  long ; 
continually  runs  up  and  down  trees  in  fearch  after  infefts. 

* C^eruleus  ; Blue  Titmoufe.  Quill-feathers  blueiih, 
the  primaries  white  on  the  outer  edge  ; front  white  ; crown 
blue.  The  bill  is  blackifh  ; line  from  the  bill  to  the  eyes, 
and  one  furrounding  the  temples,  black  ; the  back  is  of  a 
yellowifh-green  ; wing-coverts  blue  ; quill-feathers  black, 
with  dufky  edge  ; tail  bl'.:e,  the  middle  feathers  longer,  body 
whitifh-yellow  beneath  ; legs  and  claws  black.  It  is  about 
four  inches  and  half  long,  and  weighs  lefs  than  half  an 
ounce  This  fpecies  would,  probably,  be  much  admired  for 
its  beauty,  if  it  were  lefs  common.  In  winter  it  frequents 
houfes,  and  will  devour  flefh  very  greedily.  It  is  alfo  acon- 
ftant  attendant  where  horfe-flefli  is  kept  for  hounds,  and  in 
the  farm-yard,  being  very  fond  of  oats,  which  it  plucks  out, 
and  retiring  to  a neighbouring  bufh,  fixes  the  grain  between 
its  claws,  and  hammers  it  with  the  bill,  to  break  the  hufk. 
In  fummer  it  feeds  chiefly  on  infefts,  in  fearch  of  which  it 
plucks  off  a number  of  young  buds  from  the  trees.  The 
neft  is  made  very  like  that  of  the  Major,  and  the  female  is  fo 
tenacious  of  her  neft,  that  (he  will  often  fuffer  herfelf  to  be 
taken  rather  than  quit  it.  She  menaces  every  intruder  in  a 
Angular  manner,  hiding  like  a fnake,  ere&ing  all  its  feathers, 
and  uttering  a noife  like  the  fpittingof  a cat,  biting,  at  the 
fame  time,  feverely,  if  handled. 

Atricapillus  ; Canada  Titmoufe.  Cap  and  chin 
black  ; body  cinereous,  beneath  it  is  white.  It  inhabits 
North  America,  is  four  inches  and  a half  long ; feeds  on 
worms  and  infe&s,  and  is  very  patient  of  cold. 

Ater  ; Colemoufe.  Head  black,  back  cinereous  ; hind 
head  and  bread  white  ; the  bill  and  chin  are  black  ; a broad 
black  ftripe  beneath  the  eyes,  from  the  bill  to  the  neck  ; 
belly  and  vent  reddilh  -white  ; wing-coverts  grey,  tipt  with 
white ; quill  and  tail-feathers  brownifh  afh,  edged  with 
grey  ; legs  and  claws  lead-coloured.  It  does  not  weigh  much 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  is  four  inches  in  length. 
It  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  the  next,  the  Pa- 
lutlris,  but  is  not  fo  common  ; it  keeps  more  to  the  woods, 
feems  to  live  entirely  on  infefts,  and  has  alfo  a different 
note. 

* Palustris  ; Marlh  Titmoufe.  Head  black  ; back  cine- 
reous ; temples  white.  There  are  three  varieties,  i . Wings 
without  the  white  bands.  2.  Body  beneath  and  band  on  the 
hind-head  white.  3.  Crown  black  ; nape  yellowifh.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  different  parts  of  Europe  : it  is  fond  of 
flefh  and  alfo  of  oats,  like  the  blue  titmoufe.  It  is  partial  to 
low  wet  ground,  in  the  holes  of  which  it  frequently  neftles. 

Virginianus  ; Virginian  Titmoufe.  Rump  yellow  ; 
body  cinereous.  It  inhabits  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  is 
five  inches  long.  The  bill  is  blackifh,  body  above  olive 
brown,  beneath  grey  ; legs  and  claws  brown. 

Pereghinus  ; Crimfon-rumped  Titmoufe.  Rump  fcarlet ; 
body  cinereous,  beneath  white.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  the  P. 
major.  The  quill-feathers  are  brown ; tail-feathers  black, 
except  the  four  middle  ones,  which  are  obliquely  yellow  on 
the  hind  part. 


Grissus;  Crimfon-crowned  Titmoufe.  This  is  of  * 
grey  colour  ; the  crown  is  red.  It  inhabits  Greenland. 

Afer  ; Black-breafted  Titmoufe.  Blackifh ; cheeks, 
nape,  and  belly  white ; neck  beneath,  and  breaft  black. 
It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  fix  inches 
long. 

Caudatus;  Long-tailed  Titmoufe.  Crown  white  ; tail 
longer  than  the  body  ; it  weighs  about  a quarter  of  an 
ounce,  and  meafures  five  inches  and  a quarter  in  length. 
This  is  a very  elegant  and  fingular  fpecies,  and  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  woods  and  thickets  of  Europe  and  Siberia, 
where  it  make  , a curious  oval  neft  of  lichens,  firmly  woven 
together  with  wool,  and  having  only  a fmall  hole  on  the  fide, 
placed  in  the  fork  of  fome  bufh,  or  branch  of  a tree.  The 
female  lays  from  nine  to  feventeen  eggs,  which  are  white, 
and  fparingly  marked  with  fmall  ruft-coloured  fpot*  towards 
the  larger  end. 

Capensis  ; Cape  Titmoufe.  Grey-afh ; quill-feathers 
black,  edged  with  white ; tail  above  black,  beneath  white. 
The  bill  and  legs  are  black.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  conftruAs  a luxurious  neft  of  the  down  of  a 
fpecies  of  afclepias ; near  the  upper  end  projects  a fmall 
tube,  about  an  inch  in  length,  with  an  orifice  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Immediately  under  the 
tube  is  a fmall  hole  in  the  fide,  that  has  no  communication 
with  the  interior  of  the  neft.  In  this  hole  the  male  fits  at 
night,  and  thus  both  male  and  female  are  fereened  from  the 
weather. 

Biarmicus  ; Bearded  Titmoufe.  Rufous ; crown 
hoary  ; tail  longer  than  the  body  ; head  bearded  ; vent 
black.  It  inhabits  the  marfliy  places  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  is  about  fix  inches  long,  fufpends  its  neft  between 
three  reeds;  the  eggs  are  reddifli-white,  with-  fmall  red 
fpots. 

Sinensis  ; Chinefe  Titmoufe.  Rufty-brown  ; head  and 
neck  paler  ; quill-feathers  and  long  tail  brown,  edged  with 
black.  It  inhabits  China ; is  not  quite  four  inches  long. 
The  bill  is  black  ; the  legs  are  red. 

Malabaricus  ; Malabar  Titmoufe.  Grey ; chin,  wings, 
and  middle  tail-feathers  black  ; body  beneath,  rump,  fpot 
on  the  wings,  and  bafe  of  the  lateral  tail-feathers,  tawny. 
It  inhabits  Malabar,  is  nearly  fix  inches  long.  The  bill  is 
black ; the  irids  red.  The  under  part  of  the  female  is 
rufous  yellow. 

Alpinus  ; Alpine  Titmoufe.  Black,  beneath  pale  ru- 
fous, fpotted  with  black ; from  the  bafe  of  the  bill  to  the 
neck  there  is  a white  line  ; hind-claw  very  long.  It  inhabits 
the  alpine  parts  of  Perfia,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  P. 
caudatus. 

Sibiricus  ; Siberian  Titmoufe.  Grey-brown,  beneath 
whitifh ; belly  rufous-grey ; lower  part  of  the  neck  black 
in  the  middle  ; fides  pale  rufous.  A variety  of  this  fpecies 
has  the  belly  and  vent  white.  It  is  found  in  Siberia,  and  is 
about  five  inches  long. 

Kniascik.  White  ; beneath,  ocular  line,  and  collar  livid. 
It  is  found  among  the  oak  forefts  of  Siberia. 

Hudsonius  ; Hudfon’s  Bay  Titmoufe.  Reddilh-brown  ; 
back  cinereous  ; throat  black  ; band  under  the  eyes  and 
breaft  white  ; the  fides  are  rufous.  It  inhabits  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  and  is  about  five  inches  and  a half  long. 

Macrocephalus  ; Great-headed  Titmoufe.  Black  ; 
breaft  orange ; belly  yellowilh ; head  tumid  ; fpot  on  the 
front  and  wings,  and  two  outmoft  tail-feathers,  white.  A 
variety  of  this  fpecies  has  the  breaft  fcarlet.  It  is  found  in 
New  Zealand,  and  is  about  four  inches  and  a half  long. 

Nova  Seelandi®  ; New  Zealand  Titmoufe.  Red-afli, 
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"beneath  rufous-grey ; eye-brows  white  ; two  middle  tail- 
feathers  black  ; the  lateral  ones  in  the  middle  with  a fquare 
black  fpot.  It  inhabits  New  Zealand,  and  is  five  inches 
long.  The  bill  is  brown,  tipt  with  black  ; legs  dulky- 
black. 

Pendulinus  ; Penduline  Titmoufe.  Head  ferruginous ; 
ocular  band  black  ; quill  and  tail-feathers  brown,  and  edged 
on  each  fide  ferruginous.  It  is  about  four  inches  and  a half 
long.  It  inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia,  frequenting  water- 
ing-places for  the  fake  of  aquatic  infe&s,  on  which  it  feeds. 
Thefe  birds  difplay  great  art  in  the  conftru&ion  of  their 
nefts.  They  employ  the  light  down  found  on  the  buds  of 
the  willows,  the  poplar,  on  thiftles,  and  the  dandelion. 
With  their  bill  they  entwine  this  filamentous  fubftance,  and 
form  a thick  clofe  web,  almoft  like  cloth.  This  they  for- 
tify externally  with  fibres  and  fmall  roots,  which  penetrate 
into  the  texture,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  compofe  the  bafis  of 
the  neft.  They  line  the  infide  with  the  fame  down,  but 
not  woven,  that  their  young  may  lie  foft;  they  (hut  it 
above  to  confine  the  warmth,  and  they  fufpend  it  with  hemp, 
nettles,  &c.  from  the  cleft  of  a fmall  pliant  branch  over  fome 
ftream,  that  it  may  rock  more  gently,  affifted  by  the  fpring 
of  the  branch.  In  this  fituation,  the  brood  are  well  fupplied 
with  infe&s,  which  conftitute  their  chief  food,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  are  protected  from  their  enemies.  The  neft 
fometimes  refembles  a bag,  and  fometimes  a ftiort  purfe. 
The  aperture  is  made  in  the  fide,  and  is  almoft  always  turned 
towards  the  water.  It  is  nearly  round,  and  only  an  inch 
and  a half  in  diameter,  and  is  frequently  furrounded  by  a 
brim.  Thefe  nefts  are  found  in  the  fens  of  Bologna,  Tuf- 
cany,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Germany.  The  peafants 
regard  them  with  fuperftitious  veneration,  one  of  them 
being  ufually  fufpended  near  the  door  of  each  cottage,  as  a 
charm  againft  lightning. 

Narbonensis  ; Languedoc  Titmoufe.  Rufous-grey  ; 
crown  hoary  ; wings  and  tail  blackifh,  edged  with  rufous, 
primary  quill-feathers  edged  with  white  ; four  inches  long. 
It  inhabits  France,  and  builds  a ftrong  pendulous  neft  on 
the  forked  branch  of  a tree.  The  bill  is  black  ; the  upper 
mandible  edged  with  yellow-brown  ; the  legs  are  of  a lead 
colour. 

Cela  ; Guiana  Titmoufe.  Black  ; bill  white ; fpot  on 
the  wings  and  bafe  of  the  tail  yellow.  It  inhabits 
Guiana. 

Amatorius  ; Amorous  Titmoufe.  Blackilh-blue  ; lon- 
gitudinal fpot  on  the  middle  of  the  wings  half  yellow,  and 
rufous ; five  inches  and  a half  long.  It  inhabits  Northern 
Afia,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  mutual  affe&ion  of  the 
two  fexes.  The  bill  is  black  at  the  bafe,  and  tipt  with 
orange. 

Coccineus  ; Scarlet  Titmoufe.  Cinereous ; breaft,  fpot 
on  the  wings,  rump,  and  lateral  tail-feathers  on  the  hind 
part,  fcarlet.  The  bill  and  legs  black,  the  vent  is  yellowilh. 

Inwcus  ; Indian  Titmoufe.  Above  cinereous,  beneath 
ferruginous ; chin  and  throat  of  a dirty  white ; the  limbs 
are  a black-brown.  It  inhabits  India. 

PARUSHA,  in  Mythology , is  a name  applied  by  the 
Hindoos  to  feveral  of  their  deities.  The  word  feems  to 
mean  the  primeval  perfon  or  man  ; and  in  fome  fables  it  is 
related  that  he  was  produced  by  the  Creator  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  with  Prakriti,  a perfon ification  of  Nature. 
(See  Prakriti.)  The  allegorical  union  of  thefe  two 
powers,  male  and  female,  have  furnilhed  endlefs  fancies  for 
Hindoo  metaphyficians,  who,  among  fuch  fancies,  defcribe 
an  allegorical  immolation  of  this  primeval  being ; fometimes 
making  Parulha,  or  Purulha,  the  victim ; fometimes 


Brahma,  or  Narayana.  In  the  Veda,  called  Yaiur,  or 
Yajufh,  the  neceffary  ceremonies  for  the  facrifices  called 
Alwamedha  and  Purufliamedha,  are  laid  down  ; “ but  they 
are  not,”  as  the  words  imply,  “ really  facrifices  of  horfes 
and  men.”  In  the  firft  mentioned,  fix  hundred  and  nine 
animals  of  various  kinds,  domeftic  and  wild,  including 
birds,  filh,  and  reptiles,  are  made  faft : the  tame  ones  to 
twenty-one  polls,  and  the  wild  ones  in  the  intervals  between 
them ; and  after  certain  prayers,  the  victims  are  let  loofe 
without  injury.  In  the  other  a hundred  and  eighty-five 
men  of  various  fpecified  tribes,  characters,  and  profeffions, 
are  bound  to  eleven  polls,  and  after  a certain  hymn  concern- 
ing the  allegorical  immolation  of  Narayana  has  been  recited, 
thefe  human  victims  are  liberated  unhurt ; and  oblations  of 
butter  are  made  orr  the  facrificial  fire.  This  mode  of  per- 
forming the  Afwamedha  and  Purufhamedha  as  emble- 
matical ceremonies,  not  as  real  facrifices,  is  taught  in  this 
Veda;  and  the  interpretation  is  fully  confirmed  by  feveral 
rituals,  and  by  commentators,  one  of  whom  afiigns  as  a 
reafon,  * becaufe  the  flelh  of  victims,  which  have  been  ac- 
tually facrificed,  mull  be  eaten  by  the  perfons  who  offer  the 
facrifice  : but  a man  cannot  be  allowed,  much  lefs  required, 
to  eat  human  flelh.’  This  paffage  is  cited  by  Mr.  Colebroke 
from  memory  : he  adds,  “ Ic  may  be  hence  inferred,  or 
conjeClured  at  leaft,  that  human  facrifices  were  not  autho- 
rized by  the  Veda  itfelf ; but  were  either  then  abrogated, 
and  an  emblematical  ceremony  fubllituted  in  its  place,  as 
they  mull  have  been  introduced  in  later  times  on  the 
authority  of  certain  Puranas  and  Tantras,  fabricated  by 
perfons,  who  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  eftablilhed  many 
unjuftiiiable  practices  on  the  foundation  of  emblems  and 
allegories  which  they  mifunderftood.”  (Af.  Ref.  vol.  viii.) 
A human  facrifice  is  called  Naramedha,  and,  as  deferibed 
under  that  article,  was  formerly  a ufage  among  the  Hindoos. 
For  the  fignification  of  the  words  Narayana,  Purana,Tantra, 
and  V eda,  that  occur  above,  the  inquirer  is  referred  to  thofe 
articles. 

Parusiia -Medha,  among  Hindoos,  is  an  allegorical 
facrifice  of  a man,  as  noticed  under  the  preceding  article. 

PARUTA,  Paolo,  in  Biography,  a noble  Venetian, 
was  born  in  1540.  He  fucceeded  Contarini  as  hiftorio- 
grapher  of  the  republic  in  1579,  and  afterwards  filled  various 
offices  in  the  Hate.  He  was  employed  in  feveral  emballies, 
was  made  governor  of  Brefcia,  and  finally  was  eleCted  a 
procurator  of  St.  Mark.  With  a high  character  for 
wifdom,  integrity,  and  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  he  died 
in  1598,  at  the  age  of  58.  The  following  is  an  enumera- 
tion of  his  principal  works,  “ A funeral  Oration  to  the 
Praife  of  thofe  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Curzolari  in  1 571 
“ Della  Perfezione  della  vita  Politica  “ Difcorfi  Poli- 
tica,”  publilhed  by  his  fons  in  1599 ; “ A Hiftory  of 
Venice,  from  1513  to  1551,  with  the  Addition  of  an  Ac- 
count of  the  War  of  Cyprus:”  this  work  is  written  in 
Italian,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  bell  works  of  that  clafs 
in  the  language.  He  had  begun  to  write  it  in  Latin,  in 
imitation  of  the  ftyle  of  Sallufl,  and  had  finilhed  four  books 
in  that  language.  A new  edition  of  this  hiftory  was  given 
by  Apoftolo  Zeno  in  1703. 

Paruta,  Fillippo,  a learned  antiquarian,  was  a noble  of 
Palermo,  and  feoretary  to  the  fenate  of  that  city,  where  he 
died  in  1629.  He  was  author  of  feveral  works,  but  is 
principally  known  by  his  “ Sicilia  deferitta  con  Medaglie,” 
publilhed  at  Palermo  in  1612.  This  work  was  afterwards 
enlarged  by  Leonardo  Agotlini,  and  printed  at  Rome 
in  1649,  and  at  Lyons  in  1697.  Havercamp  pub- 
lilhed a Latin  edition  of  it, in  three  volumes  folio,  1723, 
which 
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which  makes  part  of  the  Italian  antiquities  of  Graevius 
and  Burmartn. 

PARVUM  Cape  See  Cape. 

PAR  WAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Candahar ; 60 
miles  N.W.  of  Cabul. 

PARWIDA,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavadland  ; 45 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Jamf'10. 

PARWIS,  a town  of  the  Tyrol ; 18  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Infpruck. 

PAR-YARD,  in  Agriculture,  a term  provincially  applied 
to  the  Itraw,  or  fold-yard. 

PARYPATE,  in  the  Ancient  Mufic,  was  the  name  of 
that  note  or  chord  of  a tetrachord  which  lay  next  to  the 
hypate. 

As  the  hypate  was  the  principalis,  the  firft,  or  principal 
found,  according  to  Martianus  Capello’s  tranflation  ; fo  the 
parypate  was,  according  to  him,  the  fub-principalis . See 
Tetrachord. 

The  name  parypate  was  given  to  this  fecond  note  when  a 
tetrachord  was  confidered  feparately  from  others ; but, 
when  combined,  this  chord  fometimes  took  the  name  trite. 
See  Diagram,  and  Trite. 

Parypate  Hypaton,  in  the  Ancient  Greek  Scale  of  Mufic, 
was  the  fecond  note  of  the  hypaton  tetrachord,  and  anfwers 
to  the  Cfa-ut  of  Guido’s  fcale.  See  Diagram,  and 
Parypate. 

Parypate  Mefon,  in  the  Greek  Mufic,  was  the  fecond 
note  of  tha  mefon  tetraqhord,  and  anfwers  to  the  F-fa-ut  of 
the  Guidonian  fcale.  See  Diagram. 

PARYS,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  North  Wales,  in 
the  ifland  of  Anglelea,  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  half  as 
much  in  breadth ; apparently  wafte  and  barren  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  abounding  in  the  richeft  mines  of  copper  and 
lead  ore,  with  a mixture  of  filver  in  the  latter  : the  bed  of 
copper  ore  i3  fuppofed  to  be  the  largell  that  is  known  on 
the  globe  ; 2 miles  S.E.  of  Amlwch. 

PARZANEGA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Serio  ; 15  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bergamo. 

PAS,  Manessesde,  Marquis  de  Feuquieres,  in  Biography, 
was  the  pofthumous  fon  of  Francis  de  Pas,  who  was  flam  at 
the  battle  of  Ivry.  He  was  born  at  Saumur  in  1590,  and 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  an  able  genera!  and  negociator.  At 
the  liege  of  Rochelle  he  was  taken  prifoner,  was  continued 
in  confinement  nine  months,  and  was  ranfomed  in  exchange 
for  general  Ekenfort,  two  colonels,  and  18,000  crowns. 
The  redu&ioii  of  the  city  of  Rochelle  has  been  attributed 
chiefly  to  him.  He  was  afterwards  ambaffador  to  the  court 
of  Sweden  and  Germany,  where  be  difplayed  great  talents. 
In  163c  he  commanded  the  army  in  conjun6tion  with  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  He  died  m 1640.  His  negociations 
in  Germany  were  printed  in  1753,  in  3 vols.  i2mo. 
Moreri. 

Pas,  Anthony  de,  Marquis  de  Feuquieres,  grandfon  of 
the  above,  was  one  of  the  greated  generals  of  his  time.  He 
fignalized  himlelf  at  the  battle  of  Stafarde,  at  the  taking  of 
Suza,  and  other  ltrong  places  in  Italy,  but  he  was  fo  fevere 
a difeiplinarian,  that  it  was  a common  faying,  that  De  Pas 
mult  be  the  braved  man  in  the  world,  lince  he  flept  every 
night  in  the  midd'of  a hundred  thoufand  enemies.  He  was 
governor  of  Verdun,  and  in  1689  he  was  made,  on  account 
of  his  great  talents,  a field-marlhal.  He  died  in  January 
I7ii,aged63.  His  memoirs  were  printed  in  4 vols.  i2mo. 
Moreri. 

Pas,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Bartenland  ; 10 
miles  N.E.  of  Rallenburg. 

Pas,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Straits 
•f  Calais  ; 13  miles  S.W.  of  Arras. 


Pas  de  Calais.  See  Straits  of  Calais. 

Pas  de  Souris,  in  the  Military  Art,  the  fame  with  liziere, 

PAS  A,  or  Fesa,  in  Geography,  a town  ofPerfia,  in  the 
province  of  Farfidan  ; 68  miles  S.E,  of  Schiras.  N.  lat. 
290  10'.  E.  long.  530  40'. 

PASAGINIANS,  or  Circumcised,  in  Ecclefiaflical 
Hijlory,  a Angular  fe6t,  which  fprung  up  in  Lombardy  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  12th  century.  Like  feveral  other 
fe&s  that  fubfided  about  the  fame  time,  this  feft  had  the 
utmod  averfion  to  the  dominion  and  difeipline  of  the  church 
of  Rome  ; but  it  was  didinguiflied,  at  the  fame  time,  by  two 
religious  tenets  that  .were  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  fird  was  a 
notion,  that  the  obfervance  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  in  every 
thing  except  the  offering  of  facrifices,  was  obligatory  upon 
Chridians ; in  confequence  of  which,  its  followers  were 
circumcifed,  abdained  from  thofe  meats,  the  ufe  of  which 
was  prohibited  under  the  Mofaic  economy,  and  celebrated 
the  Jewifli  Sabbath.  The  fecond  point  that  didinguilhed 
this  feft  was  advanced  in  oppofition  to  the  do&rine  of  three 
perfons  in  the  divine  nature  ; for  the  Pafaginians  maintained 
that  Clirid  was  no  more  than  the  “ fird  and  pured  creature 
of  God.”  Nor  will  their  adoption  of  this  opinion  feem 
very  furprifing,  if  we  confider  the  prodigious  number  of 
Arians  that  were  fcattered  throughout  Italy  long  before 
that  period.  Moflieim. 

PASAKA,  or  Buxadewar,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Bootan ; 60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Taffafudon.  N.  lat.  26°  48'; 
E.  long.  30'. 

PASAKAMENITZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Chrudim  ; 8 miles  W.N.W.  of  Politzka. 

PA  SAL,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fonia. 
N.  lat.  120  40'.  W.  long.  15°  36'. 

PASAN,  Antilope  Oryx,  in  Zoology , a fpecies  of  ante- 
lop£,  with  draight,  {lender,  didin&ly  annulated  horns, 
which  taper  to  a point ; the  body  and  fides  are  of  a reddifli 
afli  colour,  having  a railed  dufky  line  along  the  back,  the 
hairs  of  which  at  the  poderior  end  are  reverfed.  This  is  the 
Gazella  Indica,  or  Indian  antelope  of  Ray;  the  capra  ga- 
zella,  or  goat  antelope  of  Syd.  Nat.  ed.  12. ; the  oryx  of 
Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers  ; the  Egyptian  antelope  of 
Pennant ; and  the  pafan  of  Buffon.  It  inhabits  Syria, 
Arabia,  Perfia,  India,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a fallow  deer ; 
the  horns  are  near  three  feet  long,  the  points  fharp,  and 
about  14  inches  afunder ; the  face  is  white,  with  a black 
fpot  at  the  bafe  of  the  horns,  another  on  the  middle  of  the 
face,  and  one  on  each  fide  reaching  from  the  eye  to  the 
throat,  joining  that  on  the  face  by  a tranfverfe  band  of  the 
fame  colour ; the  belly,  rump,  and  legs  are  white ; the 
white  colour  of  the  belly  is  divided,  on  the  fides,  from  the 
reddifli  afli-colcured  upper  parts,  by  a broad  longitudinal 
dufley  band,  which  reaches  to  the  bread ; each  leg  is  marked 
with  a duiky  fpot  below  the  knee ; the  tail  is  near  two  feet 
and  a half  long,  and  is  covered  with  longifli  black  hairs. 
This  fpecies  is  named  gems  bock,  or  chamois,  at  the  Cape, 
and  is  fuppofed  by  Gmelin  to  be  the  zibi  of  the  facred 
writers. 

PASANGA,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Ead 
Indian  fea,  near  the  coad  of  Sumatra.  S.  lat.  5°  10'. 

PASAR,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  Carnatic;  21 
miles  W.  of  Tiagar. 

PASARGADA,  or  Pasargad.e,  in  Ancient  Geo - 
graphy,  a town  of  Alia,  in  the  Perfide.  The  name  fignifies 
the  camp  of  the  Perfians,  and  the  town  had  been  founded  in 
the  place  where  Cyrus  had  vanquifhed  Adyages  or  Cyaxares 
in  a pitched  battle.  According  to  Plutarch,  there  was  in 
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this  town  a temple  of  the  goddefs  of  war,  who  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  Pallas. 

PASARNA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Leffer  Armenia,  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  Euphrates,  in  the  Lavinian  prefe&ure. 
Ptolemy. 

PASCAGOULA,  in  Geography ,.  a river  of  America, 
in  the  Miffifippi  territory,  which,  after  purfuing  a S.  by  E. 
courfe  through  Weft  Florida,  and  part  of  Louifiana,  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  feveral  mouths, 
occupying  a fpace  of  three  or  four  miles,  which  is  a con- 
tinued bed  of  oyfter-lhells,  with  very  Ihoal  water.  This 
river  is  faid  to  be  navigable  more  than  150  miles.  The  ad- 
jacent foil  improves  as  you  advance  towards  its  fource. 
The  bay  formed  by  it  lies  in  N.  lat.  30°  23'.  W.  long. 
88°  30'. 

PASCAL,  Blaise,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  mathe- 
matician and  philofopher  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  in  the  year  1623'.  His  father  was 
a man  of  great  confideratiorr  in  his  province,  was  prefident 
'of  the  court  of  aids,  and  was  illuftrious  as  a general  fcholar, 
as  well  as  an  able  mathematician.  To  promote  the  ftudies 
of  his  only  fon  Blaife,  he  relinquilhed  his  official  fituation, 
fettled  at  Paris,  and  undertook  the  employment  of  being  his 
tutor.  The  pupil  was,  from  a very  early  period,  remark- 
ably inquiiitive,  and  defirous  of  knowing  the  principles  of 
things ; and  when  good  reafons  were  not  given  to  him,  he 
would  fearch  for  better,  nor  would  he  reft  contented  with 
any  that  did  not  appear  to  his  mind  well  founded.  His 
father  foon  difcovered  that  the  bent  of  his  genius  was  de- 
cidedly to  mathematics,  from  which  he  was  determined,  if 
poffible,  to  keep  him,  left  he  fhould,  by  this  purfuit,  be 
prevented  from  learning  the  languages.  He  accordingly 
locked  up  all  the  books  that  treated  of  geometry,  and  the 
fciences  properly  called,  and  refrained  even  from  fpeaking 
of  them  in  his  prefence.  On  one  occafion,  however,  the 
youth  afked,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be  put  off,  what 
was  geometry  ? to  which  the  father  replied,  “ geometry  is 
a fcience  which  teaches  the  way  of  making  exaift  figures, 
and  of  finding  out  the  proportions  between  them  ;”  but  at 
the  fame  time,  he  forbade  him  to  fpeak  or  think  of  the  fub- 
jeft  any  more,  which  was  perhaps  the  very  readied:  way  to 
excite  in  him  an  earned  defire  to  become  acquainted  with  it. 
Accordingly  the  fcience  foon  occupied  all  his  thoughts ; 
and  though  but  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  found,  in  the 
hours  of  recreation,  making  figures  on  the  chamber-floor 
with  charcoal,  the  proportions  of  which  he  fought  out  by 
means  of  a regular,  though  perhaps  uncouth,  feries  of  de- 
finitions, axioms,  and  demonftrations.  It  is  faid,  apparently 
upon  unqueftionable  authority,  that  he  had  proceeded  with 
his  inquiries  fo  far  as  to  have  come  to  what  was  juft  the  fame 
with  the  thirty-fecond  propofition  of  the  firft  book  of  Eu- 
clid, and  that  without  any  affiftance  either  from  living  in- 
ftruftors,  or  the  works  of  the  illuftrious  dead.  From  this 
time,  young  Pafcal  had  full  liberty  to  indulge  his  genius  in 
mathematical  purfuits,  and  was  furnifhed  by  his  father  with 
Euclid’s  Elements,  of  which  he  made  himfelf  mafter  in  a 
very  Ihort  time.  So  great  was  Ips  proficiency  in  the 
fciences,  that,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  wrote  a “ Treatife 
on  Conic  Se&ions,”  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  molt 
learned  men  of  the  time,  was  confidered  as  a great  effort  of 
genius.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  contrived  his  admirable 
arithmetical  machine,  furnilhing  an  eafy  and  expeditious 
method  of  making  arithmetical  calculations,  in  the  funda- 
mental rules,  without  any  other  aid  than  that  of  the  eye  and 
the  hand.  About  this  time,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  was 
obliged  to  fufpend  his  ftudies,  which  he  was  unable  to  renew 
for  four  years ; when  having  been  witnefs  to  the  famous 


Torricellian  experiment  refpe&ing  the  weight  of  air,  he  m- 
ftantly  dire&ed  his  attention  to  difcoveries  in  the  fcience  of 
pneumatics.  He  made  a vaft  number  of  experiments,  of 
which  he  circulated  a printed  account  through  the  whole  of 
Europe.  He  foon  afcertained  the  faft  of  the  general  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere,  and  compofed  a large  treatife,  in 
which  he  fully  explained  the  fubjeft,  and  anfwered  the  ob- 
jections which  were  advanced  againft  his  theory  : after- 
wards, thinking  it  too  prolix,  he  divided  it  into  two  fmall 
treatifes,  one  of  which  he  entitled  “ A Differtation  on  the 
Equilibrium  of  Fluids  and  the  other,  “ An  Effay  on  the 
Weight  of  the  Atmofphere.”  Thefe  treatifes  were  not 
publifhed  till  after  the  author’s  death. 

The  high  reputation  which  M.  Pafcal  had  acquired, 
caufed  him  to  be  looked  up  to  by  the  moft  confiderable 
mathematicians  and  philofophers  of  the  age,  who  applied  for 
his  affiftance  in  the  refolution  of  various  difficult  queftions 
and  problems.  Among  other  fubjeCts  on  which  his  in- 
genuity was  employed,  was  the  folution  of  a problem  fug- 
gefted  by  Merfenne,  which  had  baffled  the  penetration  of 
all  who  had  attempted  it : this  was  to  determine  the  curve 
defcribed  in  the  air  by  the  nail  of  a coach-wheel,  while  the 
machine  is  in  motion  ; which  curve  was  at  that  rime  known 
by  the  name  of  the  roullette , but  is  now  defignated  the 
Cyloid  ; to  which  article  we  refer  our  readers  for  a farther 
account  of  the  matter. 

Before  this  time  he  had  drawn  up  a table  of  numbers, 
which,  from  the  form  in  which  the  figures  were  difpofed, 
he  called  his  “ Arithmetical  Triangle.”  He  might  per- 
haps have  been  an  inventor  of  it,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  had 
been  treated  of,  a century  before  Pafcal’s  time,  by  Cardan, 
and  other  arithmetical  writers.  See  Triangle. 

When  M.  Pafcal  was  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  higheft  expectations  were  formed  of  the  advantages  to  be 
attained  in  fcience  from  his  labours,  he  on  a fudden  renounced 
the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  and  all  human  learning;  devoted 
himfelf  wholly  to  a life  of  mortification  and  prayer ; and  he 
now  became  as  great  a devctee  as  almoft  any  age  has  pro- 
duced. From  this  period  he  renounced  all  kinds  of  plea- 
fure,  and  not  only  denied  himfelf  the  moft  common  gratifi- 
cations, but  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  entrenching  fome  part 
of  his  drefs,  food,  &c.  which  he  did  not  confider  as  necef- 
fary.  He  carried  the  matter  much  farther,  and  endeavoured 
to  diminilh  his  attachment  to  his  dearelt  friends,  becaufe 
ardent  affe&ion  was  due  to  God  alone.  He  occafionally 
wore  an  iron  girdle,  full  of  blunted  points,  to  increafe  his 
mortification  and  pain,  and  to  remind  him  of  his  duty  to 
God.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  his  principal  re- 
laxation from  the  rigorous  fyftem  which  he  prefcribed  to 
himfelf,  confifted  in  vifits  which  he  paid  to  churches,  where 
fome  relics  were  expofed,  or  fome  folemnity  obferved ; and 
for  that  purpofe  he  had  a fpiritual  almanack,  or  ephemeris, 
which  informed  him  of  the  places  where  particular  fervices 
were  performed.  He  was  not,  however,  fo  completely  ab- 
ftra&ed  from  the  world,  as  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  what 
was  palling  in  it ; and  in  the  difputes  between  the  Jefuits 
and  Janfenifts,  he  became  a partifan  of  the  latter,  and  wrote 
his  celebrated  “ Provincial  Letters,”  publilhed  in  1656, 
under  the  name  of  Lewis  de  Montalte,  in  which  he  only 
employed  his  talents  of  wit  and  humour  in  ridiculing  the 
former.  Thefe  letters  have  been  tranflated  into  almoft  all  the 
European  languages,  and  probably  nothing  did  more  injury 
to  the  caufe  of  the  Jefuits.  They  attempted  various  an- 
fwers,  but  with  little  effeft : they  then  obtained  a decree  of 
condemnation  againft  them,  but  they  ftill  maintained  their 
ground,  interefting  the  more  ferious  readers  by  their  folidity, 
and  thofe  of  a lighter  turn  of  mind  by  their  wit.  After  the 
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publication  of  the  “ Provincial  Letters,”  he  became  en- 
tirely a reclufe,  fpending  his  whole  time  in  meditation  and 
praydr.  He  made  his  own  bed,  and  performed  almoft  all 
other  menial  offices;  employing  a fervant  only  to  drefs  his 
food,  and  to  go  on  unavoidable  errands.  He  allowed  him- 
felf  nothing  in  his  apartment  but  a table,  a bed,  and  two  or 
three  chairs.  This  courfe  of  life  proved  unfavourable  to  his 
health  of  body  and  mind.  His  reafon  became  in  fome  mea- 
fure  affe&ed,  and,  in  thefe  circumftances,  an  accident  pro- 
duced on  his  mind  an  impreffion  which  could  not  be  effaced. 
In  1654,  while  he  was  croffing  the  Seine  in  a coach  and 
four,  the  two  leading  horfes  became  unmanageable  at  a part 
of  the  bridge  where  the  parapet  was  partly  down,  and 
plunged  over  the  fide  into  the  river.  Their  weight  for- 
tunately broke  the  traces,  by  which  means  the  other  horfes 
and  the  carriage  were  extricated  on  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice. From  this  fright  it  was  difficult  to  excite  the  feeble 
Pafcal,  and  he  never  afterwards  had  the  poffeffion  of  his 
mental  faculties.  He  always  imagined  that  he  was  on  the 
edge  of  a vaft  abyfs  on  the  left  fide  of  him,  and  he  would 
at  no  time  fit  down  till  a chair  was  placed  there,  to  affure 
him  there  was  no  real  danger.  After  lartguifhing  fome 
years  in  this  miferable  ftate,  he  died  at  Paris  in  1662,  at 
the  age  of  39.  He  intended  to  have  written  a work  againft 
atheifts  and  unbelievers  in  Chriftianity,  and  had  collected  a 
mafs  of  materials  for  that  purpofe,  which  he  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  digeft.  Thefe  confiited  of  reflections  upon 
devout,  moral,  and  other  fubjefts  connected  with  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  were  written  down 
by  him  at  different  times,  on  the  firft  piece  of  paper  which 
he  could  find.  After  his  deceafe,  thefe  pieces  of  paper 
were  found  filed,  but  without  any  order  or  connection ; 
and  being  exaCtly  copied,  were  arranged  and  publifhed  in 
32  chapters,  under  the  title  of  “ Pensees  de  M.  Pafcal  fur 
la  Religion  et  fur  quelques  autres  Sujets.”  They  have 
been  tranflated  in  our  own  and  other  languages,  and  have 
been  greatly  admired  as  the  precious  remains  of  a great  and 
a good,  though  certainly  a mifguided,  man.  They  exhibit, 
in  the  original  language,  ftriking  traits  of  his  fublimity  of 
genius,  beautiful  turn  of  fentiment,  as  weli  as  force  and  true 
elegance  of  expreffion.  Many  of  the  ideas  do  not  refleCt 
honour  on  the  wifdom  and  benevolence  of  the  deity,;  and  on 
fome  of  them  Voltaire  has  written  able  animadverfions,  in  his 
“ Lettres  Philofophiques.” 

The  works  of  M.  Pafcal  were  colleCked  and  publifhed  in 
five  volumes,  oClavo,  in  1779,  at  the  Hague,  and  alfo  at 
Paris.  This  colleftion,  which  confifled  in  part  of  pofthu- 
mous  pieces,  was  given  to  the  public  by  the  abbe  Boffu, 
who  thus  deferibes  the  author : “ This  extraordinary  man 
inherited  from  nature  all  the  powers  of  genius.  He  was  a 
geometrician  of  the  firft  rank,  a profound  reafoner,  and  a 
foblime  and  elegant  writer.  If  we  refleCt  that,  in  a very 
fhort  life,  oppreffed  with  continual  infirmities,  he  invented 
a curious  arithmetical  machine,  the  elements  of  the  do&rine 
of  chances,  and  the  method  of  refolving  various  problems 
refpefting  the  cycloid  ; that  he  fixed,  in  an  irrevocable  man- 
ner, the  wavering  opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the 
weight  of  the  air ; that  he  wrote  one  of  the  moft  perfeCt 
works  exifting  in  the  French  language ; and  that  in  his  own 
“ Pensees,”  there  are  paffages,  the  depth  and  beauty  of 
which  are  incomparable  ; we  can  hardly  believe  that  a greater 
genius  ever  exifted  in  any  age  or  nation.”  Bayle  pro- 
nounces M.  Pafcal  to  have  been  one  of  the  fublimeft  geniufes 
whom  the  world  ever  produced  ; and  fays,  if  he  might  make 
ufe  of  the  expreffion,  he  would  call  him  “ a paradoxical 
individual  of  the  human  fpecies.”  Voltaire,  alfo,  who  did 
not  fpare  the  pofthumous  works  of  Pafcal,  fays,  in  his 


“ Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,”  that  the  “ Lettres  Provinciates 
may  be  confidered  as  a model  of  eloquence  a d humour. 
The  beft  comedies  of  Moliere  have  not  more  wit  than  the 
firft  part  of  them ; and  the  fublimity  of  the  latter  part  is 
equal  to  any  thing  in  Boffuet.”  In  another  place,  fpeaking 
of  this  fame  work,  he  fays,  “ that  examples  of  all  the 
various  kinds  of  eloquence  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Though 
it  has  been  written  almoft  an  hundred  years,  yet  not  a fingle 
word  occurs  in  it  fav -uring  of  that  viciffitude  to  which 
living  languages  are  fo  fubjeft.  Here  then  we  are  to  fix 
the  epoch,  when  our  language  may  be  faid  to  have  affumed 
a fettled  form.”  In  a moral  point  of  view,  as  well  as  an 
adept  in.  fcience  and  literature,  Pafcal  has  been  moft  highly 
applauded.  “ His  heart,”  fays  his  biographer,  “ was  the 
feat  of  the  pureft  benevolence ; and  his  exertions  in  allevi- 
ating the  miferies,  and  contributing  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
unfortunate  and  indigent,  were  limited  only  by  the  extent 
of  his  means.  Though  his  abilities  entitled  him  to  affume 
an  air  of  fuperiority,  he  never  difplayed  that  haughty  and 
imperious  tone  which  is  commonly  obfe'rvable  in  men  of 
ffiining  talents,  but  was  diftinguiffied  by  uncommon  modefty 
and  humility.”  Moreri.  Bayle. 

PASCALANK,  in  Geography,  a river  of  North  Caro- 
lina, which  runs  into  Albemarle  found,  N.  lat.  36°  61.  W. 
long.  76^32'. 

PASCALIA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Profeffor  Ortega, 
whofe  work  we  have  not  at  prefent  an  opportunity  of  con- 
fulting,  but  we  prefume  the  genus  is  defigned  to  commemo- 
rate fomebotanift.  Ort.  Dec.  4.  39.  Wiild.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
2228.  — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  P olygamia-fvperjlua. 
Nat.  Ord.  Compo/ita  oppofttifolia,  Linn.  Corymbifera,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Seeds  pulpy.  Down  a 
toothed  border.  Calyx  imbricated. 

1.  P.  g lauca.  Ort.  Dec.  4.  39.  t.  4. — Native  of  Chili. 
Root  perennial.  Stem  erett,  eighteen  inches  high,  flightly 
branched  in  the  upper  part  only.  Leaves  oppofite,  feffile, 
fmooth,  glaucous ; the  lower  ones  ovate,  with  angle-like 
teeth,  three-ribbed,  veiny ; the  upper  ones  lanceolate,  nar- 
row, three-ribbed,  obfeurely  toothed  towards  the  bafe. 
Flowers  yellow,  folitarv  at  the  fummits  of  the  ftem  and 
branches.  The  pulpy  or  drupaceous  feeds  appear  to  render 
this  genus,  as  Willdenow  obferves,  very  diftinft. 

PASCATAQUA,  in  Geography.  See  Piscataqua. 

PASCHAL  I.  pope,  in  Biography,  a Roman  by  birth, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  ninth  century,  became  a prefbyter  of 
the  church,  and  abbot  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Stephen.  In 
the  year  817,  upon  the  death  of  pope  Stephen  V.,  he  was 
ele&ed  his  fucceffor,  by  the  unanimous  fuffrages  of  the  fe- 
nate,  the  clergy,  and  people.  Immediately  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  pontifical  throne,  he  fent  his  nomenclator  Theo- 
dore into  France,  to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  elevation  to  the 
emperor  Lewis,  who  fent  him  affurances  of  his  proteftion, 
and  conferred  the  grants  which  had  been  made  by  his  father 
and  grand-father  to  the  holy  fee.  No  fooner  was  Irisele&ion 
known  in  the  Eaft,  than  letters  were  fent  to  him  from  the 
monk  Theodore  Studita,  and  the  other  defenders  of  image 
worlhip,  containing  grievous  but  very  exaggerated  complaints 
of  the  perfecution  which  they  fuffered  from  the  Iconocj.asts 
(fee  the  article) ; and  exhorting  him  to  affemble  a council 
for  the  purpofe  of  anathematizing  thofe  heretics.  This  mea- 
fure  he  refufed  to  adopt,  but  fent  letters  to  the  complainants, 
confirming  them  in  their  adherence  to  their  ufual  pra&ice  ; 
and  to  comfort  them  under  their  fufferings,  he  affured  them 
that  to  be  martyrs  on  account  of  Images,  was  in  faft  to  be 
martyrs  on  account  of  Chrift ; and  that  the  fame  reward  was 
referved  in  heaven  for  thofe'who  fuffered  under  the  Image- 
breaking 
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breaking  emperors,  which  was  conferred  on  thofe  who  fuffered 
under  the  Pagan  emperors  for  the  fake  of  Chrift.  In  the 
year  818,  Pafchal  built  a monaftery  at  Rome  for  the  Greek 
monks  who  had  fled  from  Conftantinople,  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  Eaft,  rather  than  renounce  the  worfhip  of 
images.  In  the  year  823,  Lotharius,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
emperor  Lewis,  who  had  taken  him  for  his  partner  in  the 
empire,  came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
poflible  mark  of  refpetl  and  diftin&ion,  and  crowned  by  him 
emperor  and  king  of  Italy.  Scarcely  had  the  monarch  re- 
turned to  France,  when  two  of  his  adherents  were  cruelly 
murdered  at  Rome.  Lewis  inftantly  fent  commiflioners  to 
examine  if  the  pope  were  at  all  implicated  in  the  tranfa&ion, 
but  after  the  ftri&eft  enquiry  no  certain  information  could  be 
obtained  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Pafchal.  They, 
therefore,  acquiefced  in  an  offer  which  the  pope  made  of 
declaring  his  innocence  upon  oath.  He  could  not  be  per- 
fuaded  to  deliver  the  affaffins,  alleging  that  they  were  his 
fervants,  and,  in  fa&,  guilty  of  no  crime,  fince  the  perfons 
who  had  been  put  to  death  had  long  and  richly  deferved  that 
punifhment  by  their  treafonable  pra&ices.  The  pope  died 
in  February  824,  and  fo  firmly  was  it  believed  that  he  was 
privy  to  the  affaffination  which  his  fervants  had  perpetrated, 
that  the  people  would  not  allow  him  to  be  interred  with  his 
predeceffors  in  the  Vatican,  and  he  remained  unburied  till  his 
fucceffor  caufed  his  remains  to  be  depofited  in  one  of  the 
churches  that  he  had  rebuilt.  Three  letters  that  have  been 
attributed  to  him  are  inferted  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the 
“ Colleftio  Conciliorum  but  very  confiderable  doubts  are 
entertained  of  their  genuinenefs.  Moreri.-  Bower. 

Paschal  II.  pope,  originally  called  Rainerius,  or  Ragi- 
nerus,  was  aTufcan  by  nation,  and  was  educated  in  the  mo- 
naftery of  Cluny,  where  he  embraced  the  monaftic  life  while 
he  was  very  young.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  was  fent  by  his 
abbot  to  Rome  on  bufinefs  relating  to  the  monaftery,  when 
Gregory  VII.,  who  was  then  on  the  pontifical  throne,  ftruck 
with  his  talents  and  behaviour,  retained  him  at  his  court,  and, 
in  a fhort  time,  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  foon  after  was 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St. 
Clement.  In  1099,  upon  the  death  of  pope  Urban  II.,  the 
cardinals,  bifhops,  and  clergy  of  Rome,  having  aflembled 
in  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  determined  to  eleft  cardinal 
Rainerius  ; he  wifhed  to  efcape,  and  withdrew  himfelf,  but 
being  difcovered,  he  was  brought  back,  and  unanimoufly 
placed  on  the  pontifical  throne.  On  the  following  day  his 
confecration  took  place,  when  he  a (fumed  the  name  ot  Paf- 
chal II.  His  firft  objedl  was  effe&ually  to  crufh  his  rival 
Guibert,  who  had  maintained  the  name  of  pope  for  nearly 
20  years,  and  had  given  confiderable  trouble  to  three  of  his 
predeceffors.  In  this  the  new  pope  foon  fucceeded  ; at- 
tempts were  made  to  introduce  other  rivals,  but  the  intereft 
of  Pafchal  completely  prevailed,  and  having  fecure  poffef- 
fion  of  the  apoftolical  chair,  he  began  the  exercife  of  his  pon- 
tifical office  by  fending  legates  to  France  to  remonftrate  with 
king  Philip  on  account  of  his  living  in  open  adultery  with 
Bertrada,  the  countefs  of  Anjou,  and  to  cut  him  off  from 
the  body  of  the  church,  (hould  not  admonition  bring  him 
to  a fenfe  of  his  duty.  The  legates  were  unable  to  convince 
the  adulterers  of  the  errors  of  their  conduft,  and  accordingly 
excommunicated  them.  In  the  year  1 101  the  pope,  through 
the  intereft  of  Anfelm,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  attempted 
to  introduce  his  own  unlimited  power  into  England,  and 
fent  over  Guido,  archbifhop  of  Vienne,  with  the  chara&er 
of  his  legate  a latere  ; but  when  king  Henry  and  the  nation 
underftood  that  he  was  commiffioned  to  exercife  in  this  king- 
dom the  fame  uncontrolled  power  over  all  perfons  which  had 
been  difplayed  in  other  countries,  they  would  not  acknow- 


ledge him,  nor  was  he  allowed  to  exercife  any  fun&ion  of 
his  office.  (See  Anselm  and  Henry  I.)  In  the  following 
year  Pafchal  aflembled  a council  at  Rome,  in  which  the  de- 
crees of  his  predeceffors  againft  inveftitures  were  confirmed, 
and  the  pope  himfelf,  with  great  folemnity,  and  in  the  pre- 
fence of  an  immenfe  multitude,  pronounced  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  againft  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  This 
prince  was  afterwards  glad  to  abdicate  his  throne  in  favour  of 
his  fon  Henry  V.  Upon  the  death  of  the  former  the  pope 
held  a council,  in  which  decrees  were  paffed  which  re-united 
the  whole  of  Lombardy  to  the  apoftolical  fee,  from  which 
all  that  country,  excepting  the  places  held  by  the  countefs 
Matilda,  had  been  feparated  ever  fince  the  year  1080,  when 
it  declared  in  favour  of  the  antipope  Guibert.  By  this  time 
the  pope  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the  new  em- 
peror was  determined,  equally  with  his  predeceffors,  to  main- 
tain his  right  to  inveftitures  ; the  pope,  therefore,  to 
ftrengthen  his  own  hands,  fought  an  alliance  with  Philip 
of  France,  whom  he  had,  fome  time  previoufly  to  this,  ab- 
folved  from  the  fentence  of  excommunication.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  Henry  to  terminate  all  differences  with  Pafchal, 
but  as  he  would  not  recede  in  the  lead  from  his  claims,  the 
objeft  was  not  accomplifhed.  In  1107  the  pope  prefided  in 
a council  at  Troyes,  confiding  of  the  bifhops  from  many 
places,  who  proved  themfelves  to  be  wholly  fubfervient  to 
the  ambition  of  the  court  of  Rome,  by  confirming  all  the 
decrees  relating  to  the  pretended  papal  right  to  inveftitures. 
In  x 1 10  a compromife  took  place,  and  in  the  following  year 
Henry  fet  out  for  Rome,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army, 
to  be  crowned.  He  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
refpeft,  but  when  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  to  be 
mutually  fulfilled,  the  German  and  Italian  bifhops  prefent 
protefted  unanimoufly  againft  parting  with  their  eftates, 
which  they  faid  the  pope  had  no  right  to  difpofe  of.  This 
produced  a warm  altercation  between  the  king  and  the  pope, 
Pafchal  declaring  that  he  would  not  proceed  with  the  coro- 
nation unlefs  the  monarch  immediately  ratified  his  part  of  the 
treaty  Henry,  in  reply,  ordered  his  guards  to  arreft  the 
pope  and  all  his  cardinals,  thinking  that,  by  this  meafure,  he 
(hould  compel  Pafchal  to  crown  him.  Two  of  the  cardinals 
contrived  to  efcape  in  difguife,  and  they  animated  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome  to  fly  to  arms,  to  refeue  their  pontiff.  A 
civil  contention  took  place,  in  which  the  friends  of  the  pope 
were  repulfed  with  great  flaughter.  After  Pafchal  had  been 
prifoner  about  two  months,  the  monarch  fwore,  in  the  pre- 
fence of  his  army,  that  if  he  did  not  fulfil  the  articles  of 
agreement,  he  would  put  him,  and  all  his  adherents,  to  death. 
The  pope  was  ftill  unmoved,  till  the  cardinals,  and  other 
prifoners,  begged  him  to  yield  for  their  fakes,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  calamities  which  muft  otherwife  fall  upon  the  church. 
The  articles  of  agreement  Were  accordingly  figned,  and  the 
monarch  received  a papal  bull,  confirming  to  him  the  right 
of  inveftiture.  Things  being  thus  fettled,  the  pope  and 
Henry  proceeded  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  the 
king  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans  by  the  pope, 
with  the  ufual  folemnity  ; foon  after  which  that  prince  took 
his  leave  of  his  holinefs  and  returned  to  Germany.  Paf- 
chal’s  reception  at  Rome  was  highly  mortifying,  he  was  ac- 
cufed  of  having  facrificed  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  ftation,  to  his  own  fafety.  He  affe&ed  great 
contrition,  and  fanftioned  the  excommunication  of  the  em- 
peror. Hoftilities  were  carried  on  by  both  parties  till 
1 1 17,  when  Henry  refolved  to  bring  matters  to  a crifis,  and 
fet  out  a fecond  fime  for  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a .numerous 
army.  The  contefts  now  were  carried  on  with  great  violence, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  the  pope  died, 
after  a reign  of  about  eighteen  years  and  a half,  which  he 
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fpent  in  inceflant  efforts  for  extending  the  power,  and  pro- 
moting the  aggrandifement  of  the  papal  fee.  More  than 
ioo  of  his  letters,  and  fome  fragments  of  his  decrees,  are 
inferted  in  the  ioth  vol.  of  the  Colledt.  Concil.  Moreri. 
Bower. 

Paschal  III.  pope,  or  antipope,  originally  known  by 
the  name  of  Guy  de  Crema,  was  probably  a native  of  the 
city  whence  he  derived  his  furname.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  facred  college  by  pope  Adrian  IV.  who  fent  him  into 
Germany  as  legate  to  appeafe  the  refentment  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  Barbara  fa,  which  he  had  provoked  by  his  exor- 
bitant and  arrogant  claims  to  the  temporal  power  and  autho- 
rity. He  was  not  fucccfsful  in  the  objeft  of  his  million  ; on 
the  death  of  Adrian,  in  1 159,  the  cardinals  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  greater  number  of  whom  declared  the 
ele&ion  to  have  fallen  upon  Alexander  III.,  while  the  mino- 
rity, in  which  Guy  was  one,  gave  votes  for  cardinal  O&avian, 
who  had  long  afpired  to  the  pontificate,  and  was  even  pre- 
pared to  fupport  his  pretenfions  by  an  armed  force.  A dou- 
ble election  took  place,  and  the  two  rivals  were  confecrated  by 
their  refpe&ive  partizans,  on  which  occafion  Oftavian  affumed 
the  name  of  Viftor.  Supported  by  the  emperor,  he  retained 
the  pontifical  dignity  till  his  death  in  1164,  when  cardinal 
Guy  was  chofen  his  fucceflor,  and  took  the  name  of  Paf- 
chal III.  This  ele&ion  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  and 
in  1166,  Pafchal  was  acknowledged  in  the  character  of  fo- 
vereign  pontiff  by  the  bifhops  and  princes  of  the  empire  at 
the  diet  of  Wurtzburg.  The  Ramans,  however,  declared 
for  Alexander,  and  received  him  with  the  fame  honours  which 
had  been  paid  to  his  predeceffors.  A furious  conteft  was 
excited,  but  at  length  the  greater  part  of  the  Romans  fub- 
mitted,  and  acknowledged  Pafchal  as  lawful  pope.  He  died 
in  1168,  after  he  had  held  the  title  about  four  years.  One 
of  the  chief  afts  which  he  performed  in  this  charafter  was  the 
canonization  of  Charlemagne  in  the  year  1165,  but  as  the 
Roman  church  claffes  Pafchal  among  the  antipopes,  it  does 
not  agree  to  the  honours  of  faintfhip  which  are  paid  to  that 
prince. 

There  was  another  antipope  of  the  name  of  Pafchal,  who 
created  a fchifm  in  the  Roman  church  in  the  feventh  century. 
He  held  the  office  of  archdeacon,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Conon,  in  687,  aimed  at  the  papacy,  and  was  elefted  by  his 
friends  to  the  high  dignity,  but  in  the  end  he  was  depofed 
even  from  the  more  humble  office  of  archdeacon,  and  fhut 
up  in  a monaftery,  where  he  died  in  about  five  years. 

Paschal,  Pafcbalis,  fomething  belonging  to  the  Jewifh 
pafTover,  or  to  the  Chriftian  Ealter. 

The  pafchal  lamb  was  a lamb  which  the  Jews  eat  with 
great  ceremony,  in  memory  of  their  having  been  brought 
out  of  flavery  in  Egypt.  It  (hould  be  eaten  ftanding,  their 
loins  girt,  the  ftaff  in  hand. 

Paschal  Canon.  See  Canon. 

Paschal  Taper.  See  Taper. 

Paschal  Rents,  are  rents  or  annual  duties  paid  by  the  in- 
ferior clergy  to  the  bifhop,  or  archdeacon,  at  their  Eafter 
vifuations. 

They  are  alfo  called  fynodals. 

Paschal  Letter,  in  Church  Hiftory,  a circular  letter, 
which  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  firit,  and  afterwards  the 
pope,  anciently  wrote  to  all  the  metropolitans ; to  inform 
them  of  the  day  whereon  the  feaft  of  Eafter  was  to  be  cele- 
brated. 

PASCHASIUS-RADBERT,  in  Biography,  a cele- 
brated French  monk,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  ninth  century,  to 
whofe  writings  Proteftant  controverfialifts  trace  the  origin  of 
the  doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  was  a native  of  Soiflons,  and 
being  deferted  in  his  infancy  by  his  relations,  he  was  brought 
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up  by  the  charity  ®f  the  nuns  in  an  out-houfe  dependent  on 
their  convent.  When  he  had  attained  to  manhood,  he  em- 
braced the  monaftic  life  among  the  Benedi&ines  of  the  abbey 
of  Corbie,  where  he  applied,  with  great  diligence,  to  his 
ftudies ; became  diftinguifhed  in  polemic  conferences,  and 
wrote  feveral  books.  In  844,  when  he  was  only  in  deacon’s 
orders,  he  was,  on  account  of  his  high  reputation,  ele&ed 
abbot,  which  he  foon  after  refigned,  and  returned  to  the 
Ample  condition  of  monk,  fpending  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  exercifes  of  the  cloifter,  clofe  ftudy,  and  the  compo- 
fition  of  various  books.  The  firft  work  which  he  gave  to 
the  public  was  a treatife  “ Concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Chrift,”  composed  by  him  in  the  year 
831.  In  this  he  pretended  to  explain  the  do&rine  of  the 
church  on  this  head,  maintaining  that  after  the  confecration 
of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord’s  fupper,  nothing  remained 
of  thefe  fymbols,  but  the  outward  figure,  under  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrift  were  really  and  locally  prefent, 
and  that  the  body  of  Chrift  thus  prefent  in  the  eucharift,  was 
the  fame  body  that  was  born  of  the  virgin,  that  fuffered  on  the 
crofs,  and  was  raifed  from  the  dead.  That  this  doctrine  was 
then  new,  may  be  concluded  from  the  great  aftonilhment 
which  it  excited,  and  the  general  oppofition  which  it  met 
with  from  the  learned  men  of  the  age.  Molheim  has  given 
an  abftraft  of  the  controverfy  to  which  this  publication  gave 
rife.  In  the  year  846,  Pafchafius  publifhed  a treatife  en- 
titled “ De  Partu  Virginis,”  intended  to  fupport  an  opinion 
propagated  at  that  time  by  certain  German  doctors,  that 
Jefus  was  born  in  a manner  entirely  different  from  thofe  ge- 
neral laws  of  nature  that  regulate  the  birth  of  the  human 
fpecies.  He  was  author  of  many  other  pieces,  all  which 
were  collected  and  publifhed  by  father  Sirmond  in  1618,  in 
one  volume  folio.  They  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  the  four- 
teenth vol.  of  the  Bibl.  Patr.  Moreri.  Prieflley,  Hift.  of 
the  Chriftian  Church.  Mofheim. 

PASCHIUS,  George,  a learned  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  the  fon  of  a tradefman  at  Dantzic,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1661.  When  he  had  completed  his  ftudies, 
he  travelled  for  further  improvement  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England.  In  1701  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fefior  of  moral  philofophy  at  Kiel  in  Holftein,  and  in  1706 
he  was  nominated  profefTor  extraordinary  of  divinity  in  the 
fame  univerfity.  He  died  in  the  following  year  at  the  age  of 
forty-fix.  He  was  author  of  various  publications,  abound- 
ing in  curious  and  highly  ufeful  learning.  His  firft  and  prin- 
cipal work  was  publifhed  in  1695,  entitkd  “ Tra&atus  de 
novis  inventis,  quorum  accuratiori  Cultui  Facem  praetulit 
Antiquitas,”  which  afterwards  appeared  in  a new  and  en- 
larged form  in  1700,  under  the  title  of  “ Inventorum  nov- 
antiquorum.”  It  is  a work  replete  with  profound  enquiries, 
and  calculated  to  exalt  former  times  at  the  expence  of  the 
prefent.  The  author  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  moderns  has  been  imperceptibly  borrowed  from 
the  rich  ftores  of  ancient  wifdom,  and  that  our  boafted  in- 
ventions are  only  improvements  on  the  difcoveries  of  the  an- 
cients. In  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  his  point,  he  brought 
forward  a number  of  interefting  fafts  relating  to  the  hiftory 
and  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  One  of  the  other 
works  of  this  author  was  entitled  « De  fidtis  Rebus  pub- 
licist’ being  a treatife  on  the  imaginary  republics  of  Plato, 
fir  Thomas  More,  and  Campanella.  The  titles  of  his  other 
pieces  may  be  found  in  the  General  Biography,  to  which  we. 
refer  the  readers. 

PASCOMAYO,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  of  Peru,  in 
the  bifhopric  of  Truxillo,  and  jurifdi&ion  of  Lana,  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name. 

PASEWALK,  a town  of  Anterior  Pomerania,  fituated 
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on  the  Ucker,  by  means  of  which  the  inhabitants  tranfport 
their  goods  to  the  great  Half.  In  its  vicinity  are  fome 
iron  works  ; 21  miles  W.  of  Old  Stettin.  N.  lat.  530  30'. 
E.long.  I3°57f. 

PASH,  or  Pasha,  in  Mythology,  is  an  attribute  or  im- 

plement of  feveral  of  the  deities  ot  the  Hindoos.  It  feems 
to  be  an  implement  of  punifhment,  a whip  or  ia(h  to  chaf- 
tize,  or  cord  to  ftrangle,  finners.  A doubled  cord  is  often 
feen  in  the  hand  of  Parvati,  in  any  of  her  terrific  or  avenging 
charaders,  and  it  is  : - inch  characters  that  the  pafiia  is  chiefly 
confined.  (See  Kali.  ) In  Hindoo  books  the  palha  is  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  it  is  generally  diftinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  is  attributed.  Thus  the  Va- 
runa-pa(ha  is  the  cord  of  Varuna,  the  Hindoo  Neptune. 
“ Varuna,”  fays  Mena,  “molt  affuredly  binds  the  guilty  in 
fatal  cords,”  ch.  xi.  v.  308.  “ The  Dherma-pafha,  the 

dreadful  Kalapafha,  and  the  highly  valued  Varuna-pafha,” 
are  mentioned  in  the  llamayana,  as  part  of  the  “ weapons, 
miflile  and  manual,”  with  which  the  gods  armed  Rama  for 
the  war  of  Lanka.  They  feverally  mean  the  cords  of  Juf- 
tice,  of  Death,  and  of  Varuna. 

PASHA.  See  Bashaw. 

PASHAUNA  Bkady,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given 
by  the  people  of  the  Eait  Indies  to  a kind  of  fibrofe  talc, 
found  in  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  and  ufed  in  medicine 
with  them.  They  calcine  it,  and  then  powder  and  boil  it 
in  milk,  and  give  half  a dram  for  a dofe  mixed  in  milk,  for 
the  gravel  andftone. 

PASI,  Antonio,  of  Bologna,  in  Biography,  a difciple 
of  Piftocche,  highly  extolled  by  the  greatefl  matters  of  his 
time.  Mancini,  in  his  “ Treatife  on  Singing,”  fays  that  he 
was  gifted  with  a tafte  and  intelligence  in  the  art  of  finging 
which  were  wonderful.  To  a very  Ample  method,  and  a 
clear  and  dignified  portamento,  or  carriage  of  his  voice,  he  was 
the  firft  who  united  thole  little  licenfes  which  produce  the 
greatefl:  effeds.  By  this  art  his  ftyle  became  extremely  An- 
gular and  piquant.  But  he  had  then  and  fince  many  bad  imi- 
tators, who  abufed  the  art  of  which  he  was  the  original,  and 
by  a redundance  of  ornaments  fo  difguifed  and  disfigured 
the  melody,  that  it  became  wholly  unintelligible.  Yet,  from 
the  ambition  of  Ihining  by  variations  and  heterogeneous  orna- 
ments, they  loft  the  true  expreffion  of  that  melody  which 
was  thought  fo  effential  to  mufic,  which  was  the  boaft  of  the 
end  of  the  17  th  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next ; but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  has  not  fince  been  found. 

PASICANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

PASIDIUM,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Syria,  fituated  on  the 
fea-coaft,  W.  of  mount  Cafius. 

PASIGA,  in  Geography,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Darien,  and  runs  into  the  bay  of  Panama. 

PASIGRAPHY,  in  Literary  Hijlory , the  art  of  uni- 
verfal  writing.  This  art  was  fuggefted  by  lord  Bacon  in  his 
“ Inftrument  of  Difcourfe where  he  fays,  “ it  is  poflible 
to  invent  fuch  figns  for  the  communication  of  our  thoughts, 
that  people  of  different  languages  may,  by  this  means,  under- 
ftand  each  other  ; and  that  each  may  read  immediately,  in  his 
own  language,  a book  which  {hail  be  written  in  another.” 
Lord  Bacon  did  not  think,  however,  of  confining  this,  as 
citizen  Memieux  has  lately  propofed  to  do,  to  1 2 characters, 
which  may  be  learned  in  1 2 hours  ; on  the  contrary,  he  re- 
quires a great  number,  at  leaft  as  many  as  the  number  of  ra- 
dical words ; -6n  which  head  he  quotes  the  example  of  the 
Chinefe  ; “ and  although,”  headds,  “ our  alphabet  may  ap- 
pear more  commodious  than  this  method  of  w riting,  the  thing 
itfelf  is  neverthelefs  weli  deferving  of  attention.  The  pro- 
blem relates  to  the  figns  by  which  thoughts  may  be  rendered 


current ; and  as  money  may  be  ftruck  of  other  materials  as 
well  as  of  gold  and  filver,  it  is  poflible  like  wife  to  difeover 
other  figns  of  things  as  well  as  letters  and  words.”  Des 
Cartes,  in  his  third  letter  to  father  Merfennus,  difeufies  the 
invention  of  a Frenchman,  whom  he  does  not  name,  but 
who,  by  means  of  a certain  language  and  an  artificial  writing, 
pretended  to  underftand  all  the  different  idioms.  He  remarks 
on  this  fubjed,  that  it  would  be  very  poflible  to  compofe  a 
(hort  and  convenient  grammar,  with  general  figns,  which 
{hould  render  all  foreign  languages  intelligible.  In  the  year 
1661,  John  Joachim  Becher  publifhed  a Latin  folio,  en- 
titled “ Characters  for  the  Univerfal  Knowledge  of  Lan- 
guages; a Steganographic  Invention  hitherto  unheard  of.” 
Thi3  was  in  effed  paiigraphy  ; or  a method  of  making  one’s 
felf  underftood  by  all  foreigners  by  writing  in  one’s  own  lan- 
guage, and  alfo  of  comprehending  what  they  write  in  theirs. 
Becher,  being  the  firft  who  gave  a complete  treatife  on  this 
art,  may  be  confidered  as  the  inventor.  He  begins  his  work 
by  a fet  of  very  delicate  and  highly  interefting  obfervations 
upon  general  grammar,  and  the  fundamental  relations  of  all 
languages  with  regard  to  each  other.  He  gives  a learned 
comparative  table  of  the  relations  and  harmony  of  the  Latin, 
the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabian,  the  Sclavonian,  the 
French,  and  the  German.  This  work  cannot  be  too  highly 
efteemed,  and  affuredly  was  not  unknown  to  the  author  of 
the  work  “ Du  Monde  Primitif.”  A Latin  didionary  then 
follows,  in  which  every  word  correfponds  with  one  or  more 
Arabic  numeral  figures  arbitrarily  taken.  Every  number  is 
affumed  as  diftindive,  or  denoting  the  fame  word  in  all  lan- 
guages ; and  confequently  nothing  more  is  required  than  to 
compofe  a didionary  for  each,  fimilar  to  that  which  he  has 
given  for  the  Latin.  There  is  likewife  a table  of  declenfions 
and  conjugations,  which  prefents  certain  determinate  num- 
bers for  all  the  cafes,  moods,  tenfes,  or  perfons.  By  means 
of  this  general  difpofition,  when  a Frenchman  is  defirous  of 
writing  to  a German  the  following  phrafe.  La  guerre  ejl  un 
grand  mal  (war  is  a great  evil),  he  feeks  in  his  index,  guerre, 
etre,  grand,  mal ; and  he  writes  the  correfpondent  numbers, 

13’  33>  67,  68. 

The  fentence  might  be  underftood  by  thefe  four  cha- 
raderiftic  numbers ; but  to  leave  no  room  for  ambiguity,  he 
fays,  Guerre  is  the  nominative  cafe,  and  finds,  as  the  cha- 
raderiftic  of  the  nominative,  the  Arabic  figure  1.  Ejl  is  the 
third  perfon  Angular  of  the  indicative  mode,  prefent  tenfe, 
of  which  the  charaderiftic  is  1 j.  To  grand,  and  to  mal,  be- 
long likewife  the  figure  1,  for  the  nominative  cafe;  he  will 
therefore  write 

I 33-1*  I 67.1  | 68.1 

where  the  numbers  are  feparated  by  fmall  vertical 'bars  to 
prevent  confufion.  It  may  eafily  be  conceived  hdw,  by  the 
inverfe  method,  the  German  will  find  in  his  tables  the  words 
denoted  by  the  cyphers,  which  will  form  Der  krieg  ijl  ein 
grojfes  nebel. 

This  invention  of  Becher,  which  is  the  fame  thing  nearly 
with  regard  to  language,  as  algebra  is  to  arithmetic,  could 
not  have  coft  him  any  great  effott  of  the  imagination  ; and 
it  evidently  reduces  itfelf,  as  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  all 
pafigraphy,  to  the  learning  a new  language,  or  having  a dic- 
tionary at  hand  for  ufe.  It  is  befides  poffeffed  of  confider- 
able  fimplicity,  and  even  a few  hours  pradice  will  render  it 
eafy.  If  any  reader  (hould  be  curious  to  fee  more  applica- 
tions of  this  kind,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  the  Latin  work 
of  Sturmius,  “ Efiais  d’Experiences  curieufes,”  probably 
the  “ Collegium  experimental,  five  curiofum,  &c.  Joannis 
Chriftophori  Sturmii,”  4to.  Norimberg,  1701. 
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In  the  fame  year  George  Dalgarme,  an  Englifhman,  pub- 
lifhed  at  London,  a work  of  which  the  prolix  title  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fhew  its  objeCt.  It  is  “ The  Art  of  Signs,  or  an 
Univerfal  Chara&er  and  Philofophical  Language,  by  means 
of  which,  Men  of  the  moft  different  Idioms  may,  in  the  Space 
of  two  Weeks,  learn  to  communicate,  whether  by  Word  of 
Mouth  or  by  Writing,  all  their  Thoughts,  as  clearly  as  in 
their  Mother  Tongue.  Befides  which,  young  Perfons  may 
therein  learn  the  Principles  of  Philofophy,  and  the  Pra&ice 
of  true  Logic,  more  fpeedily  and  more  readily  than  in  the 
ordinary  philofophic  Writings.”  The  book  of  Dalgarme  is 
written  in  Latin.  Beckmann  accufes  him  of  extreme  pe- 
dantry. His  chara&ers  likewife  were  cyphers. 

Joachim  Frifichius,  profeffor  at  the  Gymnafium  at  Riga, 
was  employed  on  a fimilar  attempt,  namely,  to  introduce  a 
natural,  rational,  and  univerfal  language,  of  which  fome 
fheets  printed  at  Thorn  in  1 68 1 may  give  an  idea.  The 
death  of  the  author  interrupted  his  labours.  He  purpofed  to 
call  his  new  language  Ludovicean,  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV. 
under  whofe  patronage  he  purfued  his  labours ; a prince 
who  extended  his  generofity  to  the  learned  of  all  coun- 
tries. 

The  curious  in  refearches  of  this  nature  may  alfo  find  a 
projeCl  of  this  kind  in  a folio  volume  publifhed  at  Rome  in 
1665,  by  the  celebrated  mathematician  Athanafius  Kircher, 
the  title  of  which  is,  “ A New  and  Univerfal  Polygraphia, 
deduced  from  the  Art  of  Combination;”  and  by  means  of 
which,  fays  Morhoft  (Polyhiftor.  1.  ii.  c.  5.),  he  who  un- 
derftands  one  fingle  language  only  may  correlpond  in  writing 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  would  be  perhaps  unjuft  to  pafs  in  iilence  the  little-known 
work  of  father  Befnier,  Jefuit,  who,  in  a book  entitled  “ La 
Reunion  des  Langues,  ou  l’Art  de  les  apprendre  toutes  par 
une  feule,”  that  is,  The  Union  of  Languages,  or  Art  of 
learning  all  Languages  by  one  alone,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1674,  has  given  feveral  intimations  which  lead  direCtly  to  pa- 
figraphy. 

The  moft  remarkable  work  of  all  which  has  been  written 
on  this  fubjeCi  is,  perhaps,  that  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
bifiiop  Wilkins,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cromwell.  It  is  en- 
titled “ An  Effay  towards  a Real  Chara&er  and  a Philofo- 
phical Language,”  London  1668.  It  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  I.  Conliderations  on  the  various  languages,  their  de- 
fe&s  and  imperfe&ions,  from  which  a philofophical  language 
ought  to  be  exempt.  II.  Philofophical  enquiries  refpe&ing 
all  the  things  and  notions  to  which  proper  names  ought  to  be 
afligned.  III.  The  organic  fcience  of  native  grammar  con- 
fidered  as  the  ncceftary  means  of  reprefenting  fimple  ideas  in 
difeourfe.  IV.  The  application  of  the  general  rules  to  every 
chara&er  and  language.  Examples,  & c.  This  concife  out- 
line fufficiently  (hews  the  importance  of  the  work. 

In  his  appendix,  the  author  explains  the  utility  of  a me- 
thod of  writing  without  alphabetic  chara&ers,  by  means  of 
figns,  which  are  to  be  ufed  to  denote  all  the  principal  ideas, 
the  relative  attributes  being  defignated  by  fmall  ftrokes  added 
at  right,  acute,  or  obtufe  angles,  to  the  right  or  left,  &c. 
Of  principal  or  chief  ideas  he  admits  but  forty,  under  which 
he  ranges  all  the  others,  by  that  means  forming  a kind  of  ca- 
tegories. His  new  language  is  calculated  to  afford  great 
facility  of  comprehenfion,  and  new  openings  to  the  reafoning 
proceffes  of  fcience.  A learner  might  make  more  progrefs 
in  it  in  a month,  than  in  the  Latin  ift  feveral  years.  The 
Chinefe  writing,  which  is  a very  complicated  pafigraphy,  has 
given  two  learned  men  the  idea  of  forming  one  upon  a more 
fimple  plan.  The  firft  is  Caramuel,  in  his  “ Apparat  Philo- 
fophique,”  p.  128;  and  the  other  Andrew  Muller  Grieffen- 
hag,  in  his  “ Cle  Chiuoife.”  The  latter  promifed  to  teach 


to  women  and  children,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  days,  a kind 
of  writing  by  which  all  the  feveral  languages  fhould  be  ren- 
dered intelligible  to  them.  * 

After  fo  many  attempts  more  or  lefs  philofophical,  and  of 
different  degrees  of  perfe&ioa,  with  others  probably  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  we  muft  not  overlook  the  efforts  of  the 
celebrated  Leibnitz  for  the  introduction  of  a pafigraphy. 
His  hiftory  and  developement  of  a chara&eriftic  univerfal 
language  is  in  every  library.  Leibnitz  exhibited,  and  with 
reafon,  his  univerfal  chara&eriftic  as  the  art  of  inventing  and 
judging.  He  was  convinced  that  an  alphabet  might  be 
formed,  and  of  this  alphabet  fuch  words  as  would  afford  a 
language  capable  of  giving  mathematical  precifion  to  all  the 
fciences.  “ Men  may  thus  acquire,”  fays  he,  “ as  it  were 
a new  organ,  which  would  add  energy  to  their  moral  fa- 
culties, as  the  microfcopic  lens  increafes  the  power  of  the 
eye.  The  compafs  is  not  more  highly  valuable  to  the  navi- 
gator, than  this  philofophical  language  would  be  to  him  who 
embarks  on  the  fea  of  reafon  and  experiment,  which  is  now 
fo  full  of  danger.” 

We  muft  not  forget  the  ingenious  method  of  the  abbe  de 
l’Epee,  who,  by  means  of  the  fame  identical  geftures,  dic- 
tated to  his  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  certain  difeourfes,  which 
they  wrote  with  equal  readinefs  in  four  languages.  No- 
thing can  more  affuredly  refemble  a true  pafigraphy  than 
thefe  geftures. 

The  abbe  de  Condillac,  a fubtle  metaphyfician,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  human  language,  has  not  negle&ed  figns 
and  chara&ers.  In  his  “ Art  of  Thinking”  (Art  de  Pen- 
fer),  in  his  “ Art  of  Writing”  (Art  d’Ecrire),  and  more 
particularly  in  his  “ Logic,”  he  has  ftiewn  the  advantages 
of  a philofophical  language,  which  fhould  proceed  per- 
fectly in  the  order  of  the  ideas,  and  of  which  the  figns 
Ihould  be  the  moft  fimple  and  analytical.  He  exprefsly  re- 
duces the  ftudy  of  all  the  fciences  to  that  of  a well  conftruCted 
language,  and  quotes,  as  an  example,  algebra  in  the  mathe- 
matical fciences.  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  ii.  orAnderfon, 
on  an  Univerfal  Character.  Dr.  Brown’s  Hints  on  the  Ef- 
tablilhment  of  an  univerfal  written  character.  See  Cha- 
racters, Language,  and  Writing. 

PAS  IN,  in  Geography.  See  Badkis. 

PASIPEDA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  India,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  on  this  fide  of  it,  between 
Pifca  and  Suficana.  Ptolemy. 

PASIRIS,  a town  of  European  Sarmatia,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Carcinite,  between  Torocca  and  Hercabum 
Ptolemy. 

PASITIGRIS,  a name  given  to  the  junction  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Perfian  gulf. 

PASKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Fonia,  in  which  the  king  keeps  a garrifon  of  100 
men.  The  town  is  furrounded  with  palifades,  and  contains 
about  100  inhabitants. 

PASKARETI,  a town  of  Mingrelia ; 20  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Anarghia. 

PASKATAQUES,  a large  branch  of  Penobfcot  river, 
on  its  W.  fide,  which  waters  more  than  50  miles,  and  re- 
ceives 10  tributary  ftreams. 

PASKAU,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Prerau ; 
eight  miles  E.  of  New  Titfchein. 

PASLAKEN,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  Bartenland  ; 10 
miles  S.E.  of  Bartenftei'n. 

PASMAN,  an  ifland  of  the  Adriatic,  near  the  coaft  of 
Dalmatia,  15  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  which  contains 
feven  villages,  and  produces  wine  and  oil  in  abundance.  N. 
lat.  440  8'.  E.  long.  150  56'. 
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PASO  Ferreira,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  go- 
vernment  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 340  miles  N.N.W.  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Paso  de  Pefcado,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tucuman  ; 50  miles  N.  of  St.  Miguel  de  Tucu- 
man. 

PASOLATO,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the 
fea,  on  the  fouth  cOaft,  N.  lat.  36’  49'.  E.  long.  13  32'. 

PASOMDSO,  a lake  of  Thibet,  about  jo  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. N.  lat.  29 1 42'.  E.  long.  940  24'. 

PASPALUM,  in  Botany , apparently  fo  called  from 
vourTecXv,  an  ancient  name  for  Millet,  which  kind  of  grain 
this  grafs  refembles  in  the  appearance  of  its  fmall  round 
feeds ; fee  Panicum  ilalicum.  TLot<rwa.to,  or  is 

alfo  a name  for  any  fine  meal  or  flour,  as  Profefior  Martyn 
remarks.  Linn.  Gen.  32.  Schreb.  46.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  330.  Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2. 
v.  1.  138.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  188.  Juff.  29. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.43.  Gaertn.  t.  80.  Clafs  and  order, 
Triandria  Digynia.  Nat.  O- d.  Gramina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  of  two  membranous,  equal,  al- 
mod  orbicular,  flightly  concave  valves,  containing  one  floret ; 
the  inner  one  flatted,  turned  from  the  dilated  unilateral  re- 
ceptacle. Cor.  of  two  roundilh,  cartilaginous  valves,  the 
fize  of  the  calyx,  externally  convex,  indexed  at  the  bafe. 
Ne&ary  of  two  membranous  fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  ger- 
men.  St  am.  Filaments  three,  capillary,  the  length  of  the 
calyx  ; anthers  ovate.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh  ; 
ftyles  two,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  corolla ; ftigmas 
pencil-lhaped,  hairy,  coloured.  Peric.  none,  except  the 
permanent  clofed  glumes.  Seed  folitary,  roundilh,  com- 
prelfed,  convex  at  one  fide,  coated  by  the  permanent  carti- 
laginous corolla. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  valves,  nearly  orbicular,  fingle- 
flowered.  Corolla  of  the  fame  fize  and  fhape,  compreffed. 
Stigmas  pencil-lhaped.  Seed  coated  with  the  hardened  co- 
rolla. Common  receptacle  unilateral. 

Obf.  Mr.  Brown  remarks,  that  this  genus  is  very  clofely 
related  to  Panicum , infomuch  that  if,  in  thole  fpecies  of  the 
latter  which  have  an  unilateral  fpike,  the  outer  valve  of  the 
calyx  be  fupprelTed,  it  makes  a real  Pafpalum.  Such  a 
defeCt  does,  according  to  this  botanift,  actually  take  place 
in  fome  few,  in  which,  however,  either  the  ne&ariferous 
fcales,  as  Linnaeus  thought  them,  or  a very  minute  valve 
within  the  inner  valve  of  the  calyx,  do  indeed  fometimes 
occur ; but  fo  likewife  is  a fmall  valve,  on  the  outfide  of 
the  lead  convex  valve  of  the  corolla,  fometimes  obfervable, 
fays  Mr.  Brown,  in  Pafpalum  orbiculare.  There  is  a pecu- 
liar afpeCt  of  neatnefs,  arifing  from  the  more  or  lefs  per- 
feCUy  orbicular  form,  and  regular  arrangement,  of  the 
flowers,  which  charaCterifes  the  genus  before  us. 

Linnaeus  at  firfl  referred  fuch  of  its  fpecies  as  he  knew, 
to  Panicum,  but  in  Syfl.  Nat.  ed.  10.  v.  2.  1359,  he  gives 
the  generic  charafter  of  Pafpalum  at  length,  for  the  fird 
time,  enumerating  four  fpecies  in  p.  855  of  the  fame  vo- 
lume, which  were  all  he  then  knew.  He  fubfequently,  as 
we  fhall  find,  confufed  the  hidory  of  the  fird  of  them,  dimi- 
diatum,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  could  not  be  developed, 
but  by  invedigation  of  his  fpeeimens  and  manufcripts.  He 
erred  at  fird  in  confidering  the  genus  as  diandrous,  but  this 
is  corrected  in  his  Species  Plantarum.  The  hidory  of  the 
fpecies  has  hitherto  been  fo  imperfectly  detailed,  that  we 
fhall  attempt  a more  ample,  if  not  a complete  one. 

1.  P.  diffeaum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  2.  81.  (P.  dimidia- 

tum ; Sylt.  Nat.  ed.  jo.  v.  2.  855.  Panicum  difieCtum ; 
Sp.  PI.  ed.  1.  57.  Gramen  paniceum,  fpica  fimplici,  ad 
caulem  intervallata,  binis  granorum  ordinibus  uno  verfu 
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condante;  Pluk.  Mant.  9.  Phyt.  t.  350.  f.  2.) — Spikes  al- 
ternate, fefiile,  with  a leafy,  broad,  rough-edged  receptacle. 
Flowers  fmooth,  flightly  elliptical,  three-ribbed.  Leaves 

fmooth.  Stipula.  membranous,  beardlefs Native  of  North 

America ; fent  to  Linnaeus  by  Kalm.  Stem  leafy,  bent  at 
the  joints.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fmooth,  flriated,  a 
little  rough  at  the  edges,  with  long,  rather  tumid,  fmooth 
Iheaths.  Stipula  membranous,  jagged,  unaccompanied  by 
any  hairs  or  bridles.  Spikes  three  or  four  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  flem,  which  fcarcely  rifes  above  the  leaves,  each 
rather  more  than  an  inch  long.  Common  folk,  or  receptacle, 
of  each  fpike  much  dilated,  linear,  exa&ly  even,  leafy, 
llriated,  rough-edged,  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  or  more,  in 
breadth,  having  at  its  inner  fide  a Arong,  angular,  longitu- 
dinal rib,  bearing  numerous,  alternate  flowers,  in  two  rows, 
on  fliort  dalks.  The  calyx-glumes  are  exaCtly  but  broadly 
elliptical,  rather  tumid,  pale,  with  three  fine  green  ribs, 
perfectly  fmooth  and  naked.  Perhaps  this  may  be  P.  mem - 
branaceum  of  Walter,  FI.  Carolin.  75. 

2.  P . fetaceum.  Michaux  Boreal- Amer.  v.  1 . 43 Spikes 

one  or  two,  on  long  flraight  dalks,  with  a narrow  wavy 
receptacle.  Flowers  modly  in  pairs,  on  fnort,  winged, 
divided  partial  dalks,  flightly  obovate,  fmooth,  fcarcely 
ribbed.  Leaves  downy  above.  Stipula  hairy.  Sent  from 
Lancafler,  Pennfylvania,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  We 
at  fird  confounded  it  with  the  former,  but  on  examination 
it  proves  abundantly  didinCt,  and  anfwers  well  to  the  cha- 
racter in  Michaux.  The  fern  is  ereCt,  (lender  and  fmooth, 
terminated  by  one  fpike,  two  inches  long,  on  a (lender,  flifF, 
naked  dalk,  many  inches  in  length,  whofe  bafe  is  enfolded 
by  the  very  long  (heath  of  the  upper  leaf,  from  which  often 
proceeds  another  fimilar,  but  (horter-dalked,  fpike.  The 
upper  leaf,  at  lead,  is  much  (horter  than  its  (heath,  lanceo- 
late, clothed  above  with  foft  hairs.  Michaux  fays  his  plant 
grows  in  dry  fituation3  in  South  Carolina. 

3.  P.  debile.  Michaux  ibid.  44. — “ Stem  weak,  bridle- 
like at  the  top.  Leaves  hairy.  Spike  modly  folitary,  (lender. 
Flowers  folitary,  alternate,  flightly  downy,  flightly  obo- 
vate.” — Native  of  maritime  fituations,  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  This  feems  by  Michaux’s  character,  which  is  all 
we  know  of  it,  to  be  akin  to  the  lad. 

4.  P.  conjugatum.  Bergius  in  AS.  Helvet.  v.  7.  129. 
t.  8.  Willd.  n.  12.  Swartz  Ir.d.  Occ.  v.  1.  133.  (P.  dif- 
fcSum  ; Linn.  Syd.  Nat.  ed.  12.  v.  2.  86.) — Spikes  two, 
terminal,  equal,  nearly  feflile.  Receptacle  narrow,  even, 
with  a wavy  rib.  Flowers  folitary,  very  numerous,  alter- 
nate, imbricated,  ovate,  acute,  riblefs,  fringed  with  long 
foft  hairs.  Common  in  the  Wed  Indies,  in  moid  padures. 
Linnaeus  obtained  a fpecimen  from  Browne’s  herbarium, 
which  he  confounded  with  the  fird  fpecies,  though  nothing 
can  be  more  didinCt.  Hence  the  fpecific  character  of  P.  dif- 
feaum became  corrupted  in  his  Syd.  Veg.  which  Willdenow 
has  copied.  The  defcription  however  in  the  lad-named 
author,  copied  from  Sp.  PI.  ed.  2,  is  right,  except  the 
downinefs  of  the  leaves.  P.  conjugatum  is  a larger  fpecies  than 
any  of  the  foregoing,  with  broad,  taper-pointed,  often  downy 
leaves.  Stipula  hairy.  Spikes  two,  on  a level  at  the  top  of 
the  dem,  nearly  feflile,  (lender,  a little  divaricated,  each 
nearly  four  inches  long,  of  innumerable,  crowded,  alter- 
nate, fmall,  yellowifli,  ovate,  acute  flowers,  each  on  a (hort 
dalk ; their  calyx  riblefs,  remarkably  fringed  with  long, 
lax,  white  hairs.  One  of  our  fpeeimens  bears  a third  fpike, 
an  inch  below  the  others.  Swartz  fays  this  is  called,  in  the 
Wed  Indies,  Sour  grafs,  and  is  not  eaten  by  cattle. 

5.  P.  ciliatifolium.  Mich.  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.44 “Leaves 

dilated,  downy,  finely  ferrated,  fringed.  Spikes  one  or 
two,  terminal,  elongated.  Flowers  in  pairs,  fomewhat  obo- 
vate, 
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vate,  very  obtufe,  fmooth,  forming  three  rows. — Native  of 
Carolina.  Michaux.  This  feems  akin  to  the  laft. 

6.  P.  prxcox.  Walt.- Carolin.  73.  Mich.  ibid.  44. — 
« EreCl,  fmooth.  Leaves  linear,  elongated.  Spikes  alter- 
nate, remote.  Flowers  (hort,  obovate,  even  and  fmooth.” 
— Native  of  North  America,  from  Carolina  to  Florida. 
Michaux. 

7.  P.  Uve.  Mich.  ibid.  44-—“  Eredl,  very  fmooth. 
Leaves  (hortifh ; with  comprelfed  (heaths.  Spikes  feveral, 
alternate.  Flowers  in  two  ranks,  ovate,  fomewhat  orbicular, 
even  and  fmooth.” — Native  of  Georgia.  Michaux.  We 
have  adopted  thefe  three  fpecies  from  Michaux,  that  they 
might  be  recorded  in  a general  view  of  the  genus,  though 
we  are  unacquainted  with  them.  It  feems  the  North  Ame- 
rican Pafpala  are  but  incompletely  known  ; nor  can  we,  by 
the  above  (hurt,  and  far  from  fcientific  definitions,  refer 
thefe  to  any  in  Linnxus  or  Willdenow.  Two  others,  in  the 
fame  predicament,  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  among  the 
fpecie*  to  which  they  may  be  prefumed  moll  nearly  to 
belong. 

8.  P .fcrobiculatum.  Linn.  Mant.  29.  Willd.  n.  2.  Ait. 
n.  1.  Houtt.  Nat.  Hift.  v.  13.  165.  t.  89.  f.  3.  Dryandr. 
— Spikes  alternate,  with  a leafy,  broad,  rough-edged  recep- 
tacle. Flowers  alternate,  orbicular,  on  fimple  dilated  ftalks, 
many-ribbed,  dimpled  at  the  bafe  externally. — Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  in  watery  places.  Root  perennial,  of  many 
long,  blackilh,  branched  fibres.  Stem  one  or  near  two  feet 
high,  clothed  with  ribbed,  fmooth  leaves ; having  long  pur- 
plifh  (heaths,  hairy  at  the  bottom.  Spikes  few  and  diftant ; 
their  receptacle  flat,  near  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  mi- 
nutely fringed.  Flowers  not  unlike  hemp  feed  in  fize  and 
afpeft,  very  numerous,  alternate,  imbricated  in  two  rows, 
each  on  a (hort,  dilated,  clofe-preffed  partial  (lalk,  and  very 
nearly  orbicular,  tumid,  fmooth  and  naked,  with  numerous 
ribs  near  the  margin,  remote  from  the  central  one,  the  flatter 
valve  of  the  calyx  marked  with  a pair  of  depreffions  at  the 
bafe. 

9.  P.  polyflachyum.  Brown  n.  1. — “ Spikes  numerous, 
crowded.  Flowers  fmooth,  orbicular.  Outer  valve  of  the 
calyx  five-ribbed.  Leaves  flat,  fmooth,  with  a thin  finely- 
toothed  margin.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  tropical 
part  of  New  Holland.  This  fpecies  is  defcribed  by  him  as 
too  nearly  related  to  the  laft,  except  that  the  dimples  in  the 
bafe  of  the  calyx  are  wanting.  We  have  perceived  that 
chara&er  to  be  doubtful  or  variable  in  various  fpecimens  of 
P.  fcrobiculatum. 

10.  P.  villofum.  Thunb.  Jap.  45.  t.  8.  Willd.  n.  3 — 
Spikes  alternate,  with  a hairy  receptacle.  Flowers  alter- 
nate, elliptical,  three-nbbed,  villous. — Found  by  Thunberg, 
near  Nagafaki  in  Japan,  flowering  in  July.  Stem  three  feet 
high,  fmooth.  Leaves  roughilh  to  the  touch,  ftriated, 
naked.  Spikes  about  three  or  four,  inclining  all  one  way. 
Flowers  crowded,  in  two  rows  only,  about  the  fize  of 
P.  fcrobiculatum , but  more  oblong,  and  hairy.  The  recep- 
tacle is  narrow,  very  hairy  like  the  top  of  the  Jlem.  We  have 
feen  no  fpecimen. 

11.  P . virgatum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  81.  Willd.  n.  4.  (Gra- 
men  da&ylon  majus,  panicula  longa,  fpicis  plurimis  nudis 
craffis ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  112.  t.  69.  f.  I.) — Spikes  rather 
numerous,  alternate,  hairy  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  in  pairs, 
fomewhat  obovate.  The  tumid  valve  of  the  calyx  fringed. 
Native  of  meadows  in  Jamaica.  Perennial.  About  the  fize 
of  P.  fcrobiculatum,  but  differing  in  having  fmaller,  obovate, 
fringed  flowers , which  being  difpofed  in  pairs  along  the  nar- 
row wavy  receptacle,  make  four  rows  inftead  of  two  ; each 
glume  has  a central  rib,  with  a marginal  one  at  each  fide,  and 
uie  concave  one  is  finely  fringed  in  the  upper  part. 


12.  P . jloridanum.  Mich.  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  44. — ■ 
“ Ereft.  Lower  leaves  hairy  ; upper  ones  fmooth,  with 
long  (heaths,  upright.  Spikes  few,  ereft.  Flowers  in  two 
rows,  nearly  orbicular,  fmooth,  naked.” — Native  of  Flori- 
da and  Georgia.  This,  fays  Michaux,  is  akin  to  P.  virga- 
tum  of  Linnxus.  We  know  nothing  of  it  but  from  the 
above  charadler,  which  is  effentially  different  in  almoft  every 
point  from  the  virgatum.  Michaux  adds  that  the  flowers  are 
rather  large.  We  fubjoin  the  only  remaining  fpecies  of  that 
author,  not  knowing  where  elfe  to  place  it. 

13.  P.  plicatulum.  Mich.  ibid.  44. — “ Ereft,  very 
fmooth  and  naked.  Leaves  elongated.  Spikes  numerous, 
alternate,  upright.  Flowers  in  three  rows,  (hort,  ovate, 
naked.  The  flatter  valve  of  the  calyx  tranfverfely  corru- 
gated at  the  margin.” — Native  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 
The  leaves  are  narrow.  Flowers  fomewhat  reddilh. 

14.  P . paniceum. — Spikes  very  numerous,  crowded,  hairy 
at  the  bafe.  Flowers  in  four  rows,  orbicular,  even  and  na- 
ked.— Gathered  in  Jamaica  by  W.  Wright,  M.D. — A very 
fine  and  handfome  fpecies,  whofe  denfe  and  very  numerous 
fpikes,  crowded  together  into  one  common  fpike,  a foot  long, 
give,  with  their  copious  little  round  flowers  and  feeds,  fome 
idea  of  Panicum  italicum , except  that  the  whole  is  ereft  and 
unilateral.  The  leaves  are  long,  near  two  inches  broad  in 
fome  parts,  tapering  to  a rough-edged  point,  but  otherwife 
very  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  finely  ribbed.  Each  partial 
fpike  is  two  inches,  or  more,  in  length,  with  a flat  rather 
narrow  receptacle,  bearing  a few  fcattered  hairs  throughout, 
and  very  hairy  at  its  bafe.  Flowers  difpofed  in  four  rows, 
on  (hortifh  capillary  ftalks,  about  the  fize  of  Panicum  italicum , 
almoft  perfectly  orbicular,  of  a light  tawny  hue,  the  calyx- 
valves  even  and  fmooth,  each  with  a central  rib,  but  no 
others,  except  at  the  very  edge.  This  grafs  was  formerly 
known  in  the  Bankfian  herbarium,  by  the  exprefiive  name  of 
Pafpalum  polyflachyum  ; now  appropriated  by  Mr.  Brown  to 
our  9th  fpecies,  which,  from  his  defcription,  rnuft  be  very 
unlike  the  prefent. 

13.  P.  paniculatum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  81.  Willd.  n.  3. 
Ait.  n.  2.  (Gramen  miliaceum,  panicula  viridi  vel  pur- 
purea ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  113.  t.  72.  f.  2.) — Spikes  nume- 
rous, crowded,  fomewhat  whorled,  fpreading  every  way, 
hairy  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  in  alternate  pairs,  orbicular, 
even,  (lightly  hairy. — Receptacle  very  narrow. — Sloane  fays 
this  grows  in  feveral  plantations  in  Jamaica,  on  a moift  clay 
foil.  Th e leaves  are  an  inch  wide,  hairy  on  their  upper  fide, 
as  well  as  about  the Jlipula  on  both  Tides  ; their  (heaths  lcng, 
fmooth,  ribbed.  Common  fpike  a fpan  long,  compofed  of 
numerous  narrow  fpikes,  two  inches  or  more  in  length,  partly 
fcattered,  partly  whorled,  fpreading  every  way,  each  with  an 
extremely  narrow,  though  (lightly  winged,  receptacle. 
Flowers  numerous,  fmall,  rather  loofely  difpofed  in  alternate 
pairs,  on  twin  or  combined  ftalks  ; their  glumes  very  nearly 
orbicular,  obtufe,  fomewhat  hairy,  fingle-ribbed. — Such  is 
the  genuine  plant  of  Sloane  and  Linnxus ; though  the  latter 
had  in  his  herbarium  another  fpecimen,  from  which  the  par- 
ticular defcription  in  Sp.  PI.  was  taken,  but  which  is  a very 
diftinft  fpecies  ; fee  the  following. 

16.  P.  repens.  Bergius  in  A&.  Helvet.  v.  7.  129.  t.  7. 
Willd.  n.  7.  (P.  paniculatum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  81,  as  to  the 

defcription  only.) — Spikes  numerous,  crowded,  fomewhat 
whorled,  fpreading  every  way,  naked  at  the  bafe.  Flowers 
alternate,  elliptical,  acute.  Leaves  and  receptacle  rough. 
— Native  of  Surinam,  according  to  Bergius,  who  defcrtbes 
the Jlem  a foot  »r  more  in  length,  ftriated,  fmooth,  jointed, 
leafy,  creeping  by  means  of  fibrous  roots  thrown  out  at  the 
joints.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  fcarcely  a finger’s 
length,  ftriated,  downy,  dark  green,  with  a (heathing  bafe, 

which 
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which  in  his  figure  and  defcription  is  reprefented  as  flying  off 
from  the  ftem,  probably  in  confequence  of  drying  or  pref- 
fure  ; the  upper  flieaths  are  fmooth,  the  lower  roughifh,  with 
minute  points.  Stipula  oblong,  membranous,  lacerated, 
abrupt.  Spikes  numerous,  {lender,  drooping,  an  inch  or 
two  long,  the  upper  ones  whorled,  the  lower  oppofite. 
Receptacle  linear,  broad,  taper-pointed,  leafy,  roughifh, 
dark  green.  Flowers  ranged  alternately,  but  folitarily  and 
not  in  pairs,  each  on  a fhort  ftalk.  Their  form  is  ovate,  or 
rather  elliptical,  pointed,  by  no  means  orbicular ; the  larger 
valve  convex,  and  in  our  fpecimen  downy  ; the  fmaller  con- 
cave and  fmooth,  with  a pair  of  minute,  parallel,  clofe- 
preffed,  reddifh,  lanceolate  fcales  at  its  bafe,  which  perhaps 
invalidate  the  generic  character,  even  more  than  the  fhape  of 
the  glumes.  (See  Panicum.)  Whether  they  are  the  ru- 
diments of  abortive  florets  we  prefume  not  to  determine. 
Our  fpecimen,  to  which  no  place  of  growth  is  attached,  is 
much  more  luxuriant  than  what  Bergius  has  drawn,  but  has 
only  an  upper  leaf.  The  /pikes  are  for  the  moft  part  above 
two  inches  long,  half-whorled,  fpreading  in  every  dire&ion. 
There  are  none  of  the  briftly  hairs  about  the Jl’tpula , feen  in 
P.  paniculatum , nor  are  there  any  fuch  hairs  below  th e/pikes, 
except  a very  few  minute  ones  to  the  lowermoft  of  all.  The 
Jlipufa  is  externally  downy. 

17.  P.Jlolo'niferum.  Bofc.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  2.  83. 

t.  16.  Willd.  n.  6.  Ait.  n.  3.  (P.  racemofum  ; Jacq. 

Ic.  Rar.  t.  302.) — Spikes  very  numerous,  crowded,  race- 
mofe.  Flowers  alternate,  elliptical,  pointed,  tranfverfely 
corrugated,  overtopping  the  lanceolate  pointlefs  receptacle — 
Native  of  Peru,  where  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Alzaillo.  We  received  feeds  from  Mr.  Bofc  in  1791, 
from  which  plants  were  raifed  by  Mr,  Hoy,  in  Sioh  gardens. 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks  fent  thisfpecies  to  Kew  in  1794,  where  it 
is  kept  in  the  ftove,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  This  is 
a very  handfome  perennial  grafs,  whofe Jlem  is  branched,  two 
feet  high,  leafy,  fmooth,  procumbent  at  the  bafe,  and  throwing 
out  roots  from  the  joints.  Leaves  broad,  almoft  ovate  at  the 
bafe,  from  four  to  fix  inches  long,  acute,  fmooth,  many-ribbed, 
rough-edged  ; their  Jheaths  clofe,  long,  and  fmooth.  Stipula 
fhort,  membranous,  without  hairs.  Common  J 'pike  near  a fpan 
long,  elegantly  variegated  with  purple,  green  and  white  ; par- 
tial ones  numerous,  crowded,  fcattered  or  partly  whorled,  each 
fcarcely  an  inch  long,  fupported  by  a fhort  downy  ftalk. 
Receptacle  lanceolate,  broad,  wavy,  rough-edged,  green  and 
leafy,  without  any  taper  point.  Flowers  from  eight  or  ten 
to  twenty  in  each  fpike,  alternate,  imbricated  in  two  rows, 
elliptical  with  a fmall  point ; the  margins,  of  the  flatter 
calyx-valve  more  efpecially,  ftrongly  corrugated  and  crenate. 

18.  P.  corymbofum. — Spikes  feveral, alternate,  corymbofe  ; 
the  lower  ones  longed.  Flowers  alternate,  nearly  orbicular, 
fmooth,  almoft  feflile.  Receptacle  wavy.  Leaves  and 
fheaths  hairy. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Afzelius  at  Sierra  Leone. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Jlcm  is  decumbent,  and  bent  at  the 
joints  ; the  reft  eredt,  leafy,  about  18  inches  high.  Leaves 
rather  narrow,  fharp-pointed,  clothed  on  both  lides  with  foft 
hairs.  The Jheaths  are  hairy  likewife,  efpecially  at  the  upper 
part.  Stipula  chiefly  compofed  of  long  hairs.  Spikes  about 
five,  crowded  near  together  at  the  top  of  the  ftem,  alternate, 
fpreading  every  way  ; the  lowed  two  inches  and  a half  long, 
the  reft  gradually  fhorter,  fo  that  all  are  about  level  at  the 
l'urnmit.  Receptacle  linear,  but  rather  narrow,  wavy,  fmooth, 
except  at  the  edge.  Flowers  very  numerous,  imbricated  in 
two  rows,  nearly  orbicular,  fmooth,  fingle-nbbed,  fo  gib. 
bous  as  to  be  almoft  hemifpherical,  on  fhort  fmooth  ftalks. 

19.  P.  orbiculare.  Forft.  Prodr.  7.  Brown  n.  2. — 
Spikes  alternate,  diftinft,  briftly  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  al- 
ternate, nearly  orbicular,  fmooth  ; their  outer  glume  three- 


ribbed.  Leaves  flat ; thickened  and  toothed  at  the  margin. 
— Gathered  by  Forfter  in  the  Society  iflands ; by  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland,  as  well  as  near 
Port  Jackfon.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen  of  this  or  the 
next. 

20.  P .pubefeens.  Brown  n.  3. — “ Spikes  alternate,  dif- 
tinft,  feflile.  Flowers  ovate,  downy  ; their  outer  glume 
three-ribbed.  Leaves  flat,  hairy,  and  rough  above,  thickened 
and  toothed  at  their  margin.’’ — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  in 
the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland. 

21.  P.  littorale.  Brown  n.  4. — Spikes  two  or  three,  ah 
ternate,  downy  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  ovate,  acute,  fmooth. 
Leaves  involute,  naked.  Stem  compreffed. — Found  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  regions  of  New  Holland,  as  well 
as  near  Port  Jackfon,  We  have  fpecimens,  gathered  by  Dr. 
White  at  the  laft-mentioned  place,  which  anfwer  to  Mr. 
Brown’s  definition,  except  that  though  in  fome  of  them  the 

/pikes  are  only  two,  one  elevated  above  the  other,  in  ethers 
they  are  three,  ranged  alternately  along  the  angular  top  of 
the^wz.  Each  ftands  on  a very  fhort  downy  ftalk.  The 
receptacle  is  leafy,  wavy,  rather  narrow,  one  inch  and  a half 
or  two  inches  long,  fmooth,  except  the  edges.  Flowers 
large,  imbricated  in  two  rows,  projecting  much  beyond  the 
receptacle,  on  fhort,  fmooth,  compreffed  ftalks. 

22.  P.  hir/utum.  Retz.  Obf.  fafe.  2.  7.  Willd.  n.  8. — 
Spikes  about  two,  alternate.  Flowers  many-nerved,  fmooth. 
Leaves,  fheaths,  ftem,  and  partial  flower-ftalks  hairy. — Sent 
from  China  by  Bladn.  The  Jlems  are  eredt,  leafy,  hairy 
in  their  upper  part.  Leaves  flat,  ribbed,  hairy  all  over,  as 
well  as  their  Jheaths,  which  are  bearded  at  the  top.  Spikes 
nearly  eredt,  alternate,  two  only  in  Retzius’s  fpecimen,  their 
receptacles  leaf y,  narrower  than  in  P . fcrobicu/atum.  Flowers 
in  two  rows,  alternate,  fmooth,  with  three  or  five  ribs,  on 
hairy  ftalks.  Retz. 

Willdenow  by  miftake  copies  from  Retzius Jpicis fubbinatis, 
(placed  in  pairs)  for  Jubbinis  ; an  important  difference. 

23.  P.  Kora.  Willd.  n.  9,  excluding  Forfter’s  Syn. — 
Spikes  two  or  three,  alternate,  hairy  at  the  bafe.  Flowers 
orbicular,  fmooth,  five-ribbed.  Stem  and  leaves  fmooth. 

Stipula  hairy Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Sent  from 

Tranquebar,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler.  The Jlem  is  branched, 
decumbent  in  the  lower  part,  fmooth,  as  are  the  leaves  and 
their  Jheaths.  Stipula  membranous,  fhort,  accompanied  by 
a few  long  hairs.  Spikes  two  or  three,  alternate,  one  and 
a half  or  two  inches  long,  of  numerous,  alternate,  crowded, 
nearly  orbicular  jlowers , half  as  large  as  P.  fcrobiculutum , 
on  very  fhort  partial  ftalks.  Receptacle  leafy,  narrow, 
ftraight  and  eyen,  fcarcely  zigzag,  except  its  midrib. 

24.  P.  diflichum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  82.  Willd.  n.  11.  Ait. 
n.  4.  Swartz.  Obf.  35.  t.  2.  f.  1.  (Gramen  dadfylon 
bico'rne  repens,  foliis  latis  brevibus  ; Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  112.) 
— Spikes  two  or  three,  alternate.  Flowers  ovate,  acute, 
fmooth,  three-ribbed.  Receptacle  ftraight.  Leaves  fmooth, 
as  well  as  the  ftem.  Stipula  hairy. — Native  of  rather 
moift  graffy  paftures  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The Jlem  is  Ample, 
near  two  feet  high,  decumbent  at  the  bafe,  very  fmooth. 
Leaves  flat,  according  to  Swartz  ; involute  when  dry,  taper- 
pointed,  fmooth  ; with  long  fmooth  Jheaths,  crowned  with 
a hairy Jlipula,  and  not  (as  Swartz  fays)  hairy  at  the  bafe. 
Spikes  ufually  two,  one  above  the  other,  fometimes  three, 
approximated,  but  really  alternate,  one  inch  and  a half  long, 
with  a linear,  even,  ftraight,  flat,  fmooth,  rather  glaucous 
receptacle.  Flowers  twenty  or  thirty,  alternate,  crowded, 
nearly  feflile,  ovate,  acute,  pale,  concave  on  the  outfide, 
with  three  ribs.  Anthers  dark  purple.  Stigmas  blue. 

25.  P.  longiflorum.  Retz.  Obf.  Fafc.  4.  15.  Willd. 
n.  10. — Spikes  two,  terminal,  equal,  on  fhort  ftalks. 

FJowers 
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Flowers  ovate,  pointed,  fmootb,  three-ribbed.  Receptacle  fringed.  Stipula  (hort,  membranous,  jagged,  hairy.  Flower- 
zigzag.  Root  creeping.  Stems  ere&.  Leaves  fmooth.  Jlalks  from  one  to  five,  from  the  (heaths  of  fome  of  the 
Stipula  hairy. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Sent  from  upper  leaves,  rather  (horter  than  the  leaf,  capillary,  loofely 
Tranquebar,  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler.  This  has  a long  fpreading,  Ample,  angular,  downy.  Spikes  folitary,  hardly 
creeping  root , like  Carex  arenaria , throwing  up,  like  that,  an  inch  long,  drooping.  Flowers  from  fixteen  to  twenty, 
many  firms,  hardly  a fpan  high,  (lender,  fmooth,  leafy,  rarely  loofely  imbricated,  in  two  rows,  on  (hort  (talks,  (lightly 
branched.  Leaves  fmooth,  narrow,  acute,  fpreading,  with  obovate,  or  very  nearly  orbicular,  quite  fmooth  ; convex 
long  fmooth Jheaths,  crowned  with  a (hort  Jlipula  befet  with  and  almoft  hemispherical,  with  (light  furrows,  on  one  fide  ; 
briltly  hairs.  Spikes  two,  an  inch  long,  on  a level  at  the  quite  flat,  even,  and  riblefs  on  the  other.  This  flat  fide  is 
top  of  the  (tern,  firft  eredt,  then  divaricated,  each  on  a accompanied  at  the  bafe  with  a fmall  abrupt  fcale,  or  imper- 
fmooth,  (hort,  tapering  (talk.  Receptacle  zigzag,  fmooth,  fed  glume,  like  what  Mr.  Brown  mentions  in  P.  orbiculare  ; 
with  a zigzag  furrow.  Flowers  ten  or  twenty,  fituated  and  fee  obfervations  after  the  generic  charafter  ; which  appears 
(haped  nearly  as  in  the  laft,  but  rather  more  elongated  and  to  us  to  bring  the  prefent  fpecies  very  near  indeed  to 
more  pointed,  (lightly  convex  rather  than  concave  at  the  Panicum.  The  receptacle  is  narrow  and  convex,  fmooth, 
back.  Willdenow  fays  it  has  fometimes  three  fpikes,  but  except  at  the  bafe,  by  no  means  of  the  leafy  dilated  form 
he  negle&s  to  inform  us  how  they  are,  in  that  cafe,  fituated.  ufual  in  Pafpalum. 

We  have  never  feen  more  than  two,  always  on  (talks  of  We  have  thus  added  thirteen  fpecies  to  the  fifteen  in 


equal  length,  fpringing  from  ojie  point,  which  is  not  the 
cafe  with  the  dijlichum. — The  habit  and  afpedt  of  this  grafs 
refemble  Panicum  DaSylon  ; and  it  appears  deftined,  like 
that,  to  grow  in  loofe  blowing  fand,  which  the  many- 
branched  fibres  of  its  roots  are  calculated  to  bind  together 
and  to  fix,  thus  performing  a very  important  fervice  in  the 
economy  of  nature. 

26.  P.  vaginatum.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  1.  135.  Willd. 

n.  13 Spikes  two,  terminal,  equal,  on  (hort  (talks. 

Flowers  ovate,  pointed,  fmooth.  Receptacle  fomewhat 
zigzag.  Stem  creeping,  bent  at  the  joints,  branched. 
Stipula  hairy. — Native  of  paftures,  on  a clay  foil,  in  Jamaica. 
Swartz.  By  his  defcription,  which  is  our  only  fource  of 
information  concerning  this  fpecies,  it  comes  very  near  the 
laft  in  technical  characters,  except  that  it  does  not  feem  to 
have  the  fame  long  creeping  roots,  and  numerous,  moftly 
fimple,  Jlems.  He  defcribes  the  roots  as  numerous  and 
thread-maped.  Stem  a foot  high,  creeping,  bent  at  the 
joints,  and  fubdivided.  Leaves  nearly  linear,  acute,  fpread- 
ing, with  broad,  compreffed,  two-ranked,  ftnated,  (mooth 
Jheaths,  crowned  with  hairs.  Spikes  an  inch  long,  .fpreading. 

The  reft  of  his  defcription  we  have  compared  with  the  laft, 
in  order  to  compile  a fpecific  character.  Had  we  fpecimens 
of  both,  more  differences  might  appear. 

27.  P.  JUiforme.  Swartz,  ibid.  136.  Willd.  n.  14. — 
Spike  moftly  folitary,  linear,  very  (lender.  Flowers  very 
numerous,  on  (hort  ftalks,  elliptical,  three-ribbed.  Leaves 
briftle-(haped,  channelled.  Common  in  dry  open  fields  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Swartz.  This 
fpecies  is  known  from  all  the  reft  by  its  extremely  (lender 
habit.  It  is  two  feet  high,  and  grows  in  tufts.  The  Jlem 
is  quite  fmooth,  almoft  capillary,  but  rigid  and  ereft. 
Leaves  long,  ftraight,  almoft  equally  (lender  ; convex  and 
fmooth  beneath  ; channelled  above  ; with  long  clofe  Jheaths , 
hairy  at  the  top.  Spike  two  or  three  inches  long,  with  a 
very  narrow,  (lightly  zigzag  receptacle,  covered  on  one  fide 
with  a double  row  of  clofely  imbricated,  fmall,  fmooth, 
elliptical  Jlowers.  Anthers  yellow.  Stigmas  blueiih. 

28.  P.  decumbens.  Swartz,  ibid.  138.  Willd.  n.  13. — 
Spikes  folitary,  on  long,  capillary,  folitary  or  aggregate 
ftalks.  Flowers  nearly  orbicular,  pointed.  Leaves  ovato- 
lanceolate,  hairy. — Gathered  in  dry  fandy  mountainous 
fituations,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Swartz, 
to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  fpecimens.  The  Jlems  are 
procumbent,  about  a foot  long,  branched,  leafy,  (lender, 
fmooth,.  bent  at  the  joints,  apparently  corapreffed,  though 
deferibed  as  cylindrical.  Leaves  rather  broad,  lanceolate, 
acute,  ovate  at  the  bafe,  clothed,  more  or  lefs,  on 
both  (ides,  with  foft  fcattered  hairs ; with  (lightly  tumid 
(heaths,  about  their  own  length,  whofc  edges  are  thickly 


Willdenow,  nor  are  we  without  fufpicion  of  fome  more, 
which  we  have  not  fufficient  materials  to  determine.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  deferibed 
fpecies  conftitute  a natural  genus,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
diftinft  from  Panicum,  whatever  may  become  of  fome  ambi- 
guous ones ; efpecially  as  Panicum  itfelf  is  fo  overloaded 
with  fpecies  already,  and  fo  difficult,  in  many  cafes,  to 
define. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  Pafpalum  has  been  found  in 
Europe,  though  the  fpecies  of  Panicum  are  fcattered  all  over 
the  world.  S. 

PASPARDO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Adda  and  Oglio  ; 4 miles  N.  of  Breno. 

PASPAYA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  vice- 
royalty of  Buenos  Ayres  ; 60  miles  S.  of  La  Plata. 

PASQUA,  a town  cf  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Xalifco, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a river,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
ocean  ; 45  miles  W.N.W.  of  La  Purification.  N.  lat. 
20°  f. 

PASQUALI,  Signor,  in  Biography,  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  violin,  and  a good  mufician,  who  came  to 
England  about  the  year  1743,  went  to  Edinburgh  in  1752, 
where  he  had  an  eftabliftiment,  and  lived  much  refpe&ed  as 
a profeffor,  and  beloved  as  a man  by  all  who  knew  him,  till 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1757.  The  following  is  extrafted 
from  the  Edinburgh  Caledonian  Mercury  of  Saturday, 
0&.  15th,  1757. 

“ Thurfday,  Oftober  13th,  1757.  Died  at  Edinburgh 
fignior  Pafquali,  mailer  of  mufic  in  this  city,  a perfon  emi- 
nent in  his  profeffion  as  a compofer,  performer,  and  teacher. 
He  joined  to  a Angular  probity  of  manners,  good  fenfe,  and 
knowledge  of  mankind,  free  from  the  fmalleft  tinfture  of 
caprice.  One  qualification  mod  remarkable  in  him  was, 
that  although  he  did  the  greateft  juftice  as  a teacher,  yet 
he  a died  in  his  profeffion  more  from  a real  delight  in  mific , 
and  regard  to  fame,  than  profit  or  gain.  Under  his  condudl, 
the  fpirit  of  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts  has  diffufed  itfelf 
through  all  ranks,  and  is  now  carried  to  a degree  never 
before  known  in  this  kingdom.  Signior  Pafquali’s  death 
is  a public  Iofs  to  this  city,  that  will  not  foon  be  fupplied.” 

PASQUILIN1,  Signor,  an  Italian  performer  on  the 
violoncello,  who  arrived  in  England  about  the  year  1747, 
and  remained  here  till  the  time  of  his  death,  about  1756. 
He  had  great  knowledge  of  the  finger-board,  and  his  exe- 
cution was  very  neat ; but  his  tone  was  thin,  crude,  and  ' 
uninterefting.  After  the  death  of  Capofale,  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal performer  on  the  violoncello  at  the  opera,  at  Ranelagh, 
and  at  all  the  great  concerts.  He  was  a good  mufician,  and 
performed  corredly  the  part  affigned  him ; but  without 
effedl.  In  Dublin,  when  he  had  played  half  his  folo,  the 
fteward 
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fteward  of  the  concert  for  the  night,  not  knowing  that  his 
tone  was  always  the  fame,  or  perhaps  not  knowing  one 
tone  from  another,  went  up  to  him.  crying  out  with  fome 
degree  of  impatience,  “ Come,  come,  Pafquali,  don’t  be 
flourifhing  all  night,  but  begin  your  folo  !” 

PASQUARO,  or  Utzila  Pasquaro,  in  Geography, 
a town  of  Mexico,  and  prefent  capital  of  Mechoacan,  on 
the  S.  fide  of  a large  lake  abounding  in  fi(h.  The  popu- 
lation confifts  of  500  families  of  Spaniards  and  Mulattoes, 
and  2000  families  of  Indians,  chiefly  employed  in  fugar- 
mills,  and  neighbouring  copper-mines;  120  miles  W.  of 
Mexico.  N.  lat.  19^  jo'. 

PASQUE-FLOWER,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name 
of  a well-known  flower.  See  Anemone. 

PASQUETANK,  in  Geography , a county  of  North 
Carolina,  in  the  diflrift  of  Edenton,  N.  of  Albemarle 
found,  containing  5057  inhabitants,  including  1393  (laves. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  river  of  North  Carolina,  which  rifes  in  the 
Great  Difmal  Swamp,  and,  pafiing  by  Hertford,  falls  into 
Albemarle  found. 

PASQUIER,  Stephen,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
lawyer  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1528. 
Having  been  educated  for  the  bar,  he  was,  at  a proper  time, 
admitted  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  became 
diftinguilhed  as  one  of  the  mod  eloquent  pleaders  of  his 
time,  as  he  really  was  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of  the 
age.  He  (hone  particularly  in  the  caufes  which  he  pleaded 
againd  the  Jefuits,  who,  he  contended,  ought  not  only  to 
be  excluded  from  the  univerfity,  but  baniflied  wholly  from 
the  kingdom.  He  was  at  all  times  a zealous  friend  to  the 
royal  authority,  and  was  rewarded  by  Henry  III.  with 
the  pod  of  advocate-general  of  the  chamber  of  accompts, 
which  he  exercifed  with  great  credit,  and  tranfmitted  to  his 
elded  fon.  He  died  in  16x5,  at  the  great  age  of  87.  He 
had  been  thrice  married,  the  fird  time,  as  he  fays,  in  a 
Latin  epigram,  for  enjoyment,  the  fecond  for  the  fake  of 
money,  and  the  third  for  help.  He  was  a confiderable 
writer  in  verfe  and  profe.  His  poems  are  in  Latin  and 
French  ; the  former  are  reckoned  by  much  the  bed.  The 
mod  important  of  Pafquier’s  works  is  entitled  “ Recherches 
fur  la  France,”  of  which  he  publilhed  feven  books,  and 
three  more  were  given  from  his  papers  after  his  deceafe. 
The  bed  edition  of  it  is  that  of  1665.  His  letters,  in  five 
volumes,  are  fuil  of  curious  anecdotes  and  remarks.  His 
“ Catechifme  des  Jefuites”  is  a very  fevere  attack  upon 
the  founders  and  principles  of  that  order.  His  fecond  fon 
Nicholas,  a mader  of  requeds,  left  a volume  of  letters 
abounding  with  hillorical  anecdotes.  Moreri. 

PASQUIN,  a mutilated  datue,  feen  at  Rome,  in  a 
corner  of  the  palace  of  the  Urfini.  It  takes  its  name  from 
a cobler  of  that  city,  called  Pafqnin,  famous  for  his  fneers 
and  gibes ; and  whofe  (hop  was  the  refort  of  a number  of 
idle  people,  who  diverted  themfelves  with  bantering  folks 
as  they  paffed  by. 

After  Pafqnin ’s  death,  as  they  were  digging  up  the  pave- 
ment before  his  fliop,  they  found  a datue  of  an  ancient 
gladiator,  well  cut,  but  maimed,  and  half  fpoiled.  This 
they  fet  up,  in  the  place  where  it  was  found,  at  the  corner 
of  the  deceafed  Pafquin’s  (hop ; and,  by  common  confent, 
called  it  by  the  name  of  the  defunft. 

From  that  time  all  fatires  and  lampoons  are  afcribed  to 
this  figure,  and  are  put  in  its  mouth,  or  paded  againd  it  ; 
as  if  they  came  from  Pa/quin  redivivus.  Pafquin  ufually 
addreffes  himfelf  to  Marforio,  another  datue  in  Rome  ; or 
Marforio  to  Pafquin,  whom  they  then  make  reply. 

The  anfwers  are  ufually  very  (hort,  poignant,  and  un- 
lucky. When  Marforio  is  attacked,  Pafquin  comes  to  his 
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afiidance  ; and  Pafquin  is  aflided  by  Marforio  in  his  turn  ; 
i.  e.  the  people  make  the  datues  fpeak  jud  what  they 
pleafe. 

PASQUINADE,  or  Pasquil,  is  properly  a fatirical 
libel,  fadened  to  the  datue  of  Pafquin. 

Hence,  by  extenfion,  the  term  becomes  ufed  for  any  fatire, 
lampoon,  or  fneer  upon  the  public,  or  upon  the  ruling 
powers. 

There  is  this  difference  between  a pafquinade  and  a fatire ; 
that  the  end  of  the  latter  is  to  corredl  and  reform  ; whereas 
that  of  the  former  is  only  to  feoff  andexpofe. 

The  Italians  have  publi(hed  feveral  books  which  they  call 
Pafquino  in  ejlafi,  Pafquin  in  an  ecjlacy. 

PASQUINO,  Ercole,  in  Biography,  a great  organ- 
player  at  Rome,  began  to  flourifh  about  the  year  1620,  and 
his  fon,  Bernardo  Pafquino,  the  mader  of  Gafparini,  about 
1672.  This  lad  was  contemporary  with  Corelli,  and  fre- 
quently played  in  the  fame  orchedra  with  him  at  the  opera 
in  Rome.  See  Paral.  des  Fran,  et  des  Ital. 

PASS,  in  Military  Language,  a flraight,  narrow  and  diffi- 
cult paffage,  which  (huts  up  the  entrance  into  a country. — 
Alfo,  a voucher  for  the  abfence  of  a non-commi(fioned 
officer  or  foldier. 

Pass,  To,  is  to  march  by  open  order  of  columns,  for  the 
purpofe  of  faluting  a reviewing  general.  Each  divifion 
or  company,  on  its  march,  will  open  its  ranks  at  the  didance 
of  50  paces  from  the  general,  and  again  clofe  them,  after 
it  has  paffed  thirty  paces.  The  whole  march  in  ordinary 
time,  till  the  leading  divifion  arrives  at  the  fpot  where  the 
left  of  the  battalion  originally  flood.  The  commanding 
officer  then  halts  the  regiment,  the  mufic  ceafes  to  play, 
and  the  different  divifions  which  fupported  arms  march  in 
quick  time  until  they  have  completed  the  third  wheel  from 
the  ground  of  original  formation,  when  arms  are  ordered 
to  be  carried,  the  mufic  plays,  and  as  each  divifion  com- 
pletes the  third  wheel,  the  officers  (hift  to  the  right,  and 
the  whole  pafs  the  general. 

Pass,  All's  well,  a term  ufed  by  a Britifh  fentry,  after 
he  has  challenged  a perfon  that  comes  near  his  poft,  and  has 
given  him  the  proper  parole,  watchword,  or  counterfign. 

-Pass -Parole,  a command  or  word,  which  is  given  out  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  from  thence  paffed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  till  it  reach  the  rear. 

Pass.  See  Passport. 

Pass,  Pajfade,  in  Fencing,  a leap,  or  advance  upon  the 
enemy. 

Of  thefe  are  feveral  kinds ; as  voluntary  paffes,  commenc- 
ing from  the  left  foot  out  of  meafure  of  the  firm  foot ; as 
when  the  enemy  is  not  expefted. 

Others,  necejfary,  made  after  a pu(h  from  the  right  foot  ; 
where,  being  fo  preffed  by  the  enemy  as  not  to  have  time  to 
retire,  you  endeavour  to  feize  the  guard  of  his  fword. 

The  meafure  of  the  pafs  is,  when  the  two  fmalls  of  the 
fwords  are  fo  near,  that  they  may  touch  one  another. 

There  are  paffes  within,  above,  beneath,  to  the  right, 
the  left ; and  paffes  under  the  fword,  over  the  line,  &c. 

Pass,  among  Miners,  a frame  of  boards  confiding  of  two 
or  three  bottom  boards,  and  two  fide  ones,  fet  (lopewife ; 
through  which  the  ore  Hides  down  into  the  coffer  of  the 
ftamping-mill. 

Pass  of  Arms,  in  Chivalry,  a place  which  the  ancient 
knights  undertook  to  defend,  e.  gr.  a bridge,  road,  &c. 
which  was  not  to  be  paffed  without  fighting  the  perfon  who 
kept  it. 

The  knights  who  held  the  pafs,  hung  up  their  arms  on 
trees,  pales,  columns,  &c..  ereAed  for  the  purpofe  ; and 
fuch  as  were  difpofed  to  difpute  the  pafs,  touched  one  of 
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thefe  armories  with  his  fword,  which  was  a challenge  the 
other  was  obliged  to  accept.  The  vanquifhed  gave  the 
vidor  fuch  prize  as  was  before  agreed  on. 

Pass- Guards,  in  Ancient  Tilting  Armour , were  plates  fixed 
on  each  fhoulder,  declining  from  the  face  like  wings,  which 
were  intended  to  proteft  the  ey$s  from  the  point  of  the 
lance  : the  left  fide  of  the  face,  the  left  fhoulder  and  breaft 
were  covered  by  a plate  called  grand-guard. 

PASS  A,  Uva  Pajfa,  in  Pharmacy , a term  applied  to 
thofe  dried  grapes,  which  we  call  raifins. 

Uva  Passae  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  with  Iefs  propriety, 
for  figs. 

PASSACAGLIO,  a flaw  dance,  refembling  the  cha- 
coqne  ; the  only  difference  is,  that  it  is  generally  fomewhat 
flower,  and  more  pathetic : on  this  account,  the  pajfacaglii 
are  almofl  always  compofed  in  the  minor  keys.  Broffard. 

PASSACAILLE,  Fr.  Rouffeau  gives  nearly  the  fame 
definition ; adding,  that  the  paffacaille  of  “ Armida”  and 
“ dTffe”  are  famous  in  the  operas  of  Lulli  and  Mondon- 
ville. 

PASSADE,  or  Passado,  in  Fencing,  a thruft  or  pafs. 

Passade  is  alfo  a benevolence  or  alms  given  to  poor  paf- 
fengers. 

Passade,  in  the  Manege ,-  fignifies  a turn  or  courfe  of  a 
horfe  backwards  or  forwards  on  the  fame  plot  of  ground, 
paffing  or  repairing  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

This  cannot  be  performed  without  changing  the  hand,  or 
turning  and  making  a demi-tour  at  each  of  the  extremities 
of  the  ground.  Hence  it  is,  that  there  are  feveral  forts  of 
pafTades,  according  to  the  different  ways  of  turning,  in 
order  to  part  or  put  again,  and  return  upon  the  fame  pifte, 
or  tread  ; which  we  call  clofing  the  paffade. 

The  pafTades  are  the  trueft  proofs  a horfe  can  give  of  his 
goodnefs.  By  his  going  off,  you  judge  of  his  fwiftnefs ; 
by  his  flops,  you  difcover  the  goodnefs  or  imperfe&ion  of 
his  mouth  ; and  by  the  readinefs  with  which  he  turns,  you 
are  enabled  to  decide  upon  his  addrefs  or  grace. 

A pajfade  of  Jive  times , or  a demivolt  of  five  times,  is  a 
demitour  made  at  the  end  of  the  ftraight  line,  one  hip  in, 
in  five  times  of  a gallop  upon  the  haunches ; and,  at  the 
fifth  time,  he  ought  to  have  clofed  the  demivolt,  and  to 
prefent  upon  the  paffade  line  ftraight  and  ready  to  return. 
The  demivolts  of  five  times  or  periods  are  the  moft  com- 
mon airs  of  changing  the  hand,  or  turning,  that  are  now 
praftifed. 

A perfect  paffade  is  made  in  this  manner : your  horfe 
ftanding  ftraight  and  true  upon  all  his  feet,  you  go  off  with 
him  at  once,  you  flop  him  upon  his  haunches,  and  in  the 
fame  time  or  cadence  in  which  he  made  his  flop,  being 
exa&ly  obedient  to  the  hand  and  heels,  he  ought  to  make 
the  demivolt,  balancing  himfelf  upon  his  haunches,  and  fo 
waiting,  till  you  give  him  the  aid  to  fet  off  again.  In  this 
cafe  it  is  neceffary,  that  the  leaft  motion  or  hint  of  the  rider 
fhould  be  an  abfolute  command  to  the  horfe.  If  you  would 
have  him  go  off  at  full  fpeed,  yield  your  hand,  and  clofe  the 
calves  of  your  legs  upon  him  : if  he  does  not  anfwer  to  this 
aid,  give  him  the  fpurs,  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  remove 
them  from  the  place  where  they  were,  and  without  open- 
ing or  advancing  your  legs  before  you  ltrike. 

Raifed,  or  high  pafTades,  are  thofe  which  a horfe  makes, 
when,  being  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he  makes  his  demivolt 
in  any  air  he  has  been  taught,  either  in  the  mezoir,  or  in 
curvets.  In  high  pafTades,  let  your  horfe  go  off  at  full 
fpeed  ; let  your  flop  be  followed  by  three  curvets  ; let  the 
demivolt  confift  of  the  fame  number,  and  demand  of  him 
three  more  before  he  fets  off  again.  It  is  ufual  to  make 
nine  curvets,  when  you  work  a horfe  alone. 
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Furious,  or  violent  pafTades,  are  when  a horfe  gallops  at 
his  utmoft  fpeed  ftraight  forward,  and  makes  his  half  flop, 
bending,  and  playing  his  haunches  two  or  three  times  be- 
fore he  begins  his  demivolt,  which  is  made  upon  one  line  in 
three  times ; for  at  the  third  time  he  fhould  finifh  the  demi- 
volt, and  be  ftraight  upon  the  line  of  the  paffade,  in  order 
to  go  off  again  and  continue  it.  This  kind  of  paffade  was 
formerly  ufed  in  private  combats. 

Pajfade  of  one  time,  is  a demivolt  or  turn,  made  by  the 
horfe,  in  one  time,  of  his  fhoulders  and  haunches. 

In  all  pafTades  the  horfe  fhould,  in  making  the  demivolt, 
gather  and  bring  in  his  body,  making  his  haunches  accom- 
pany his  fhoulders,  without  falling  back,  or  not  going  for- 
ward enough  each  time ; and  he  fhould  go  in  a ftraight  line, 
without  traverfing  or  turning  his  croupe  out  of  the  line. 
Berenger’s  Horfemanfhip,  vol.  ii.  chap.  15. 

PASSADUNKEAG,  in  Geography,  a confiderable 
branch  of  Penobfcot  river,  meandering  through  four  town- 
fhips,  and  affording  a route  by  which  the  Indians  have  an 
inland  communication  with  the  Schooduck  lakes,  and  other 
waters  which  flow  into  Paffamaquoddy  bay  by  a fhort 
portage. 

PASSAGE,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  a voyage  from 
one  place  to  another  by  fea ; an  outward  or  homeward 
bound  voyage. 

Passage  Beat , a boat  to  carry  paffengers  and  luggage 
from  one  place  to  another  by  water. 

Passage,  in  Commerce,  or  Right  of  Paffage , is  an  im- 
pofition,  which  fome  princes  exaft  by  their  officers  or 
farmers,  in  certain  narrow  clofe  places  of  their  territories, 
either  by  land  or  fea,  on  all  veffels,  vehicles,  and  carriages 
of  all  kinds ; and  e^en  fometimes  on  perfons  as  paffengers 
coming  in  or  going  out  of  ports,  &c. 

The  paffage  of  the  Sound  (that  famous  {freight,  which 
carries  us  out  of  the  German  into  the  Baltic  fea,)  is  the 
moft  celebrated  paffage  in  Europe.  The  dues  thereof  be- 
long to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  are  paid  at  Elfinore  or 
Cronenburg. 

Passage,  in  the  Manege , an  a&ion,  in  which  the  horfe 
raifes  two  legs  together,  a hind  and  a fore-leg,  in  form  of 
St.  Andrew’s  crofs  ; when  fetting  thofe  two  on  the  ground 
again,  he  raifes  the  other  two ; and  thus  alternately,  never 
gaining  above  a foot  of  ground  at  a time. 

The  beauty  of1  the  paffage  confifts  in  keeping  the  legs 
a good  while  in  the  air  : fetting  that  afide,  the  motion 
of  the  legs  in  the  paffage  is  the  fame  as  in  pacing  ard 
trotting. 

As  the  paffage  is  the  key  which  opens  to  us  all  the  juft- 
nefs  of  the  art  of  riding,  and  i3  the  only  means  of  adjufting 
and  regulating  horfes  in  all  forts  of  airs,  it  is  neceffary  to 
obierve,  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  it.  In  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  trot,  the  aftion  of  the  horfe’s  legs  is  the 
fame  as  in  the  trot ; and  this  paffage  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  trot,  merely  by  the  extreme  union  of  the  horfe,  and  by 
his  keeping  his  legs  longer  in  the  air,  and  lifting  them  both 
equally  high,  and  being  neither  fo  quick  nor  violent  as  in  the 
adtion  of  the  trot.  In  the  paffage  which  is  founded  on  the 
walk,  the  aftion  of  the  horfe  is  the  fame  as  in  the  trot,  with 
this  difference,  that  he  lifts  his  fore-feet  a good  deal  higher 
than  his  hinder  ; that  he  makes  a certain  time  or  interval  fuf- 
ficiently  long  between  the  motion  of  each  leg ; his  adfion 
being  much  more  together  and  fhortened,  more  diftindt  and 
flow  than  the  ordinary  walk,  and  not  fo  extended  as  in  the 
trot,  fo  that  he  is,  as  it  were,  kept  together  and  fupported 
upon  himfelf.  There  is  another  fort  of  paffage,  to  which 
the  trot  likewife  gives  birth,  and  in  which  the  a&ion  is  fo 
quick,  fo  diligent,  and  fo  fupported,  that  the  horfe  feems 
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not  to  advance,  but  to  work  upon  the  fame  fpot  of  ground. 
No  horfe  fhould  be  put  to  paflage  till  he  has  been  well 
trotted  out,  is  fupple,  and  has  acquired  fome  knowledge  of 
the  union,  which  fee.  Berenger’s  Horfemanfhip,  vol.  ii. 
chap.  io. 

To  pafTage  a horfe  upon  his  own  length,  fee  Length. 

Passage,  Pajfo,  Ital.  in  Mufic,  as  in  literature,  is  a 
ftngle  period,  or  fentence,  feledfed  for  praife,  cenfure,  or 
illuftration.  But  in  France,  according  to  Roufieau,  it  is  a 
flourilh,  or  divifion  in  gracing  a particular  bar,  or  trait  of 
melody.  But  in  Italy,  fingers  are  obliged  to  know  how  to 
invent  paflages  extemporaneoufly  upon  any  given  notes ; 
whereas  in  France,  and,  we  fear,  in  England,  young  fingers 
dare  not  hazard  a Angle  pafTage  that  has  not  previoufly  been 
written  down  and  pra&ifed. 

Passage,  Birds  of,  in  Ornithology,  are  fuch  as  only  come 
to  us  at  certain  feafons,  and  then  difappeat-  again  ; being 
fuppofed  to  pafs  the  fea  to  fome  other  climate. 

Among  the  birds  of  pafTage  are  the  ftork,  fwallow,  night- 
ingale, martin,  woodcock,  quail,  hooded  crow,  cuckoo, 
wry-neck,  feveral  fpecies  of  the  pigeon  and  thrufh,  fnipe, 
curlew,  feveraL  fpecies  of  fand-piper,  long-legged  plover, 
land-rail,  feveral  fpecies  of  grebe,  divers,  terns,  merganfers, 
many  fpecies  of  ducks,  &c. 

Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  that  every  fpecies  of  the  genera  of 
curlews,  woodcocks,  fand-pipers,  and  plovers,  that  forfake 
us  ■ the  fpring,  retire  to  Sweden,  Poland,  Pruffia,  Nor- 
way, and  Lapland,  to  breed  ; and  as  foon  as  the  young  can 
fly,  they  return  to  us  again ; becaufe  the  frofts  which  fet  in 
early  in  thofe  countries,  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence;  and  the  drynefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  ground,  in 
general,  during  our  fummer,  prevent  them  from  penetrating 
the  earth  with  their  bills  in  fearch  of  worms,  which  are  the 
natural  food  of  thefe  birds.  Of  the  numerous  fpecies  of 
migrating  fowl,  there  are  fcarcely  any  that  may  not  be 
traced  to  Lapland,  a country  of  lakes,  rivers,  fwamps,  and 
alps,  covered  with  thick  and  gloomy  forefts,  that  afford 
fhelter  during  fummer  to  thefe  fowls,  which  in  winter  dif- 
perfe  over  the  greateft  part  of  Europe.  In  thofe  northern 
regions,  by  reafon  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  woods,  the  ground 
remains  moift  and  penetrable  by  the  woodcocks,  and  other 
flender-billed  fowl ; and  for  the  web-footed  birds,  the  waters 
afford  larvae  with  numbers  of  the  gnat.  The  days  are  long, 
and  the  light  nights  are  favourable  to  their  coliefting  this 
food ; to  which  we  may  add,  that  mankind  are  very  fpar- 
ingly  fcattered  over  that  vaft  northern  wade.  Britifh  Zoo- 
logy,  vol.  ii.  Appendix.  See  Migration. 

Befide  the  migratory  birds,  which  live  in  different  coun- 
tries a whole  winter,  or  a whole  fummer,  there  are  fome 
others  which  annually  appear  in  particular  places,  at  the 
time  of  the  ripening  of  particular  kinds  of  grain  which  their 
own  country  is  deftitute  of ; and  thefe  depart  after  a fhort 
ftay,  and  are  no  more  feen  till  that  time  the  following  year. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  rice-bird,  and  blue-wing  of  Carolina. 
Birds,  like  men,  purfue  their  fearches  after  food,  or  what- 
ever elfe  is  necefTary  and  agreeable,  through  diftant  climes ; 
and,  when  they  difeover  fome  new  ^rain,  or  pleafing  food, 
they  return  and  acquaint  their  community  of  the  good  for- 
tune ; and  then,  joining  in  numerous  flights,  make  annual 
excurfions  to  folace  themfelves  on  this  exotic  food. 

Since  the  difeovery  of  America,  there  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Europe  feveral  forts  of  grain  which  were  before 
unknown  there,  and  which,  not  before  fome  length  of  time, 
were  found  out,  and  coveted  by  birds  of  this  migratory 
kind.  Of  this  fort  there  is  a very  beautiful  fpecies,  which 
has  very  lately  made  its  firft  appearance  in  Virginia ; thefe 
arrive  annually  at  the  time  that  the  wheat  is  ripe,  or  nearly 
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fo ; and  conftantly,  fince  they  found  it  out,  have  appeared 
in  great  droves  every  year,  at  the  feafon  of  its  ripening : 
the  inhabitants  call  them,  for  this  reafon,  wheat-birds.  Phil. 
Tranf.  ^483. 

There  are  alfo  fifties  of  paflage,  as  herrings,  mackarel, 
&c.  See  Fishery. 

Passage,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
government  of  Tucuman,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 
116  miles  N.  of  St.  Miguel de  Tucuman. 

Passage  Canal,  an  inlet  in  Prince  William’s  found.  N. 
lat.  6o°  48'.  E.  long.  2120  15'. 

Passage  Fort,  a fmall  town  of  Jamaica,  in  the  road  be- 
tween Port  Royal  and  Spanifh  Town  ; 7 miles  S.E.  of  the 
latter,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cobre,  where  it  has 
a fort,  with  ten  or  twelve  guns.  Its  trade  is  brifk,  and 
it  contains  about  400  houfes,  raoft  of  them  being  houfes  of 
entertainment. 

Passage  IJland,  a fmall  ifland  at  the  entrance  of  a chan- 
nel from  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  among  the  Philippine 
iflands,  about  20  miles  E.  from  the  ifland  of  Leyta.  N. 
lat.  io°  44'.  E.  long  125°  27'. — Alfo,  a fmall  low  ifland 
in  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  at  the  entrance  into  Howe’s  found. 
N.  lat.  49°  21'.  E.  long.  237°3'. 

Passage  IJlands,  two  fmall  iflands  among  the  Virgin 
iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  near  the  coaft  of  Porto  Rico. 

Passage,  Great,  one  of  the  Virgin  iflands  in  the  Weft 
Indies,'  about  feven  miles  long  and  two  wide  ; 1 2 miles 

E.  of  Porto  Rico. 

Passage,  Little,  one  of  the  Virgin  iflands,  near  the 
former. 

Passages,  Los,  a fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  Gui- 
pufcoa,  with  a good  harbour,  flickered  by  mountains,  with 
depth  of  water  fufficient  for  a 50  gun  fliip.  This  is  one 
of  the  largeft  and  fafeft  harbours  in  Europe  ; 3 miles  E . 
of  St.  Sebaftian.  N.  lat.  43"  10'.  W.  long,  z . 

Passage  Point,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  in  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan.  S.  lat.  53  15'.  W.  long  73'  40'. 

Passage  Rocks,  two  rocks  in  Prince  William's  found, 
one  north,  about  2§  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  north  point  of 
the  entrance  into  port  Chalmers,  Montague’s  ifland,  and 
the  other  fouth,  half  a mile  W.  from  the  fame  point. 

PASSAGERS.  See  Albigenses. 

PASSAGIO,  in  the  Italian  Mufic.  See  Passage. 

PASSAGO,  in  the  Glafs  Trade,  the  inftrument  with 
which  the  workman  makes  the  bowl  of  the  drinking-glafles, 
or  other  the  like  veflels. 

PASS  AIK,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  which 
rifes  in  a large  fwamp,  in  Morris  county,  New  Jerfey,  and 
purfues  its  courfe  from  W.N.W.  to  E S.E.  until  it  unites 
with  the  Hackinfoe  at  the  head  of  Newark  bay,  N.  lat- 
40°  43'.  W.  long.  74'  8'.  The  cataraft,  or  Great  Falls, 
in  this  river,  is  one  of  the  principal  natural  curiofities  in 
the  ftate.  The  river  is  about  40  yards  wide,  and  moves 
with  a gentle  current  till  it  approaches  a deep  cleft  in  a 
rock  which  crofles  the  channel,  and  then  falls  above  70 
feet  perpendicularly,  prefenting-  a mod  beautiful,  though 
tremendous,  feene.  The  new  manufa&uring  town  of  Pat- 
terfon  is  erefted  on  the  Great  Falls  of  this  river,  and  its 
banks  are  adorned  with  many  elegant  country  feats.  It 
abounds  with  various  kinds  of  filh.  Abridge,  500  feet' in 
length,  crofles  this  river  on  the  poft-road  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York. 

PASS.MS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrifl  of  Dom- 
front  ; 6 miles  S.W.  from  Domfront.  The  place  contains 
2224,  and  the  canton  14,^56  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
170  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 
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P ASS  A LO  RHYNCHITES,  Passalorhynchit®,  in 
Ecclefiajlical  Hiflory , a fe£l  of  Montanifts  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tury, who  made  profeffion  of  perpetual  filence,  and,  the  bet- 
ter to  maintain  it,  kept  the  thumb  continually  upon  the  lips ; 
founding  their  pra&ice  on  that  of  the  Pfalmift,  Set  a guard, 
0 Lord,  on  my  mouth. 

St.  Jerom  mentions  his  having  met  with  fome  of  them  in 
his  time. 

PAS  SAM  AN,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  near  the  equator. 

PASSAMAQUODDIES,  a tribe  of  Indians,  who  in- 
habited the  vicinity  of  Paffamaquoddy  bay. 

PASSAMAQUODDY,  a town  and  river  of  America, 
near  which  is  the  divifion  line  between  the  Britifh  province 
of  New  Bruufwick  and  the  United  States.  The  ifland  of 
Cam  do  Bello  in  the  North  Atlantic  ocean,  is  at  the  middle 
or  W.  paffage  of  the  bay,  in  N.  lat.  440  50',  and  W.  long. 
663  46'.  The  diftance  from  Crofs  ifle,  Machias,  to  W. 
Pafiamaquoddy  head,  is  nine  leagues  N.E.  by  E.;  and 
from  the  head  over  the  bar  to  Allen’s  ifle  N.N.W.  two 
leagues.  Three  rivers  fall  into  the  bay  ; the  largeft  of 
which  is  called  by  the  Indians  the  Scoodich,  but  by  De 
Mons  and  Champlaine,  Etchemina.  Its  main  fource  is  near 
Penobfcuj  river,  and  the  carrying  place  between  the  two 
rivers  is  only  three  miles. 

PASSAMEZZO,  from  pajfer,  to  walk,  and  mezzo,  the 
middle , in  Mufic,  i9  a flow  dance,  differing  little  from  the 
aftion  of  walking.  As  a galliard  confifts  of  five  pace9,  or 
bars,  in  the  firll  ftrain,  and  is,  therefore,  called  a cinque 
pace,  the  paffamezzo,  which  is  a diminutive  of  the  galliard, 
has  juft  half  that  number,  and  from  that  peculiarity  takes  its 
name. 

PASSANGAN,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra.  N.  lat.  4 45'.  E.  long.  970  2'. 

PASSANT,  in  Heraldry,  a term  applied  to  an  animal  in 
a fhield,  appearing  to  walk  leifurely  ; or,  to  the  ordinary 
pofture  of  terreftrial  animals. 

Thus  we  fay,  he  bears  gules  two  lions pajfant,  in  pale.  For 
mod  beads,  except  lions,  they  frequently  ufe  the  word  trip- 
ping in  (lead  of  pajfant. 

PASSARA,  in  Geography,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Borneo  ; 80  miles  S.W.  of  Borneo. 

PASSARADO,  or  Passaree,  in  a Ship,  is  a rope 
whereby  all  the  (heet-blocks  of  the  main  and  fore-fails  are 
hauled  down  ; the  clew  of  the  main-fail  to  the  cubbridge- 
head  of  the  main-mad,  and  the  clew  of  the  fore-fail  to  the 
cat-head.  This  is  to  be  done  when  the  (hip  goes  large  ; and 
they  arc  alfo  kept  firm  down,  and  hindered  from  flying  up, 
by  this  paffarado  rope. 

PASSARGA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Pruflia,  which 
runs  into  the  Frifch  Haff,  N.  lat.  54”  23'.  E.  long.  190 
42'. 

PASS  ARGOS,  Los,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Ar- 
chipelago, between  the  coaft  of  Natolia  and  the  ifland  of 
Scio.  N.  lat.  38°  17'.  E.  long.  26"  14'. 

PASSARO,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto  ; 30 
miles  S.  of  Syracufe. 

PASSARON,  a town  of  the  Morea  ; 18  miles  S.  of 
Argos. 

PASSARO  WITZ,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Servia,  near  the  river  Morava;  33  miles  E.S.E.  of  Bel- 
grade. 

PASSARUAN,  Passarowan,  Pajforouang , or  Paf- 
fourwang,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  and  capital  of  a 
kingdom,  fituated  on  the  N.  coaft  ; the  chief  trade  of 
which  confifts  in  cotton.  The  houfes  are  neatly  built, 
and  the  country  appears  to  be  well  cultivated.  The  pro- 


duce of  this  fettlement  is  rice,  of  which  they  export  large 
quantities.  The  Dutch  here  are  few  ; the  Javanefe  are  nu- 
merous, and  their  chief  lives  with  confiderable  fplendour. 
They  have  good  roads,  and  pods  are  eftablifhed  along  the 
coaft  ; and  it  appears  to  be  a bufy  and  well-regulated  fettle- 
ment. S.  lat.  7 36'.  Stavorinus’s  Voyage,  vol.  ii. 

PASSAU,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria, 
and  capital  of  a biftiopric  and  principality  of  the  fame 
name,  fituated  on  the  Danube,  where  it  receives  the  Inn 
and  the  Hz  It  confifts  of  three  towns,  viz.  Paffau  pro- 
perly fo  called,  betwixt  the  Danube  and  the  Inn,  Innftadt, 
and  Ilzftadt.  The  city,  where  it  rs  furrounded  by  water, 
is  without  the  walls,  but  towards  the  land  fide  of  Bavaria  is 
fortified  with  ramparts  and  ditches.  Paffau  is  well  fituated 
for  trade.  It  remained  under  the  power  of  the  Romans 
till  it  was  taken  by  the  Alemanni  in  the  year  475.  After 
its  fall  under  the  dominion  of.  the  Franks,  it  continued  fub- 
je&  to  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.  In  999,  it  was  made  fubjeft 
to  the  bilhop  by  the  emperor  Otho  III.  In  1552,  the  re- 
ligious peace,  ufually  denominated  “The treaty  of  Paffau,” 
was  concluded  here.  In  1802,  part  of  the  bifliopric  be- 
yond Iltz  and  the  Inn,  towards  Auftria,  was  given  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany;  82  miles  E. N.E.  of  Munich.  N. 
lat.  48°  34'.  E.  long.  1 30. 

The  famous  treaty  of  “pacification’’  with  the  Protef- 
tants was  concluded  at  Paffau,  foon  after  the  advantage 
gained  by  Maurice  of  Saxony  againft  the  emperor  Charles 
in  the  year  15 52  : the  emperor  alfo  promifing  to  affemble, 
within  fix  months,  a diet,  in  which  ail  the  tumults  and  dif- 
fenfions  that  had  been  occafioned  by  a diverfity  of  fenti* 
ments  in  religious  matters  fhould  be  removed.  (See  Augs- 
burg.) As  this  treaty  is  confidered  by  the  German 
Proteftants  as  the  bafis  of  their  liberty,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  infert  here  fome  of  its  principal  articles. 

By  the  three  firft  articles  it  was  ftipulated  that  Maurice  and 
the  confederates  fhould  lay  down  their  arms,  and  fliould  lend 
their  troops  to  Ferdinand  to  defend  Germany  againft  the 
Turks,  and  that  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  fhould  befet  at  liberty. 
By  the  fourth,  it  was  agreed  that  the  rule  of  faith,  called 
“ Interim,”  fhould  be  confidered  as  null  and  void ; that 
the  contending  parties  fhould  enjoy  the  free  and  undifturbed 
exercife  of  their  religion,  and  a diet  fhould  be  affembled  to 
determine  amicably  the  prefent  difputes  : and  that  this  re- 
ligious liberty  fhould  continue  always,  if  it  fhould  be  found 
impoffible  to  come  to  an  uniformity  in  doftrine  and  worfhip. 
It  was  alfo  refolved,  that  all  thofe  who  had  fuffered  banifh- 
ment,  or  any  other  calamity,  on  account  of  their  having 
been  concerned  in  the  league  or  war  of  Smalcalde,  ihould 
be  re-inftated  in  their  privileges,  poffeflions,  and  employ- 
ments ; that  the  imperial  chamber  of  Spire  fhall  be  open 
to  the  Proteftants  as  well  as  to  the  Catholics ; and  that  there 
fhould  be  always  a certain  number  of  the  Lutheran  per- 
fuafion  in  that  high  court. 

PASSAWAY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Jyenagur  ; 30  miles  E.  of  Parafaoli. 

PASSE-BLEU,  in  Ornithology.  See  Tanagra  Ca- 
rulea. 

PASSE-HENDAELE,  in  Geography ,a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lys,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Ypres.  The  place  contains  2664,  and  the 
canton  14,117  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  1x0  kiliometres, 
in  t;  communes. 

PASSEMANT,  Claude  Simeon,  in  Biography , an 
able  French  optician  and  mathematical  inftrument-maker, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1702.  He  had  little  more 
than  his  induftry  to  depend  on,  and  for  fome  time  he  wrote 
in  an  attorney’s  office  : after  this  he  entered  himfelf  as  a 
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clerk  or  (hopman  to  a woollen-draper,  and  then  carried  on 
the  bufinefs  of  a haberdafher  on  his  own  account.  Being 
married,  he  committed  the  care  of  his  (hop  to  his  wife, 
and  directed  his  own  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  optics,  and  altronomy,  which  he  had  cultivated 
from  his  youth  at  leifure  hours.  He  devoted  likewife  much 
of  his  time  to  the  conftrudtion  and  improvement  of  mathe- 
matical inftruments,  for  which  he  feems  to  have  had  a de- 
cided mechanical  turn.  In  1738,  he  publiflied  “ATreatife 
on  the  Conftrudtion  of  Reflecting  Telefcopes.”  Some  time 
after  this,  he  publifhed  “ The  Defcription  and  Ufe  of  Te- 
lefcopes,' Microfcopes,  &c."  of  his  own  invention.  He 
conltrudted  an  agronomical  pendulum,  crowned  with  a 
moving  fphere,  which  was  made  to  reprefent  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets,  in  a manner  that  exadtly  correfponded 
with  the  aftronomical  tables.  He  prefented  this  machine  to 
Lewis  XV.  and  it  was  formerly  to  be  feen  in  the  royal 
apartments  at  Verfailles.  He  made  a fimilar  inftrument  for 
theTurkifli  emperor,  which  (hewed  the  rifing  and  fetting  of 
the  fun  and  moon.  He  furniftied  the  king  and  other  great 
men  in  France  with  fets  of  inftruments  for  making  experi- 
ments in  optics,  and  other  branches  of  fcience.  He  died 
fuddenly  in  1769,  refpedted  as  well  for  his  integrity  and 
amiable  chara&er,  as  for  his  talents  and  acquirements. 

PASSENHEIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in 
the  province  of  Oberland  ; 70  miles  S.  of  Konigffierg. 

PASSE-PIED,  a dance,  though  of  the  fame  meafure  as 
the  mintiet,  except  that  it  admits  of  no  binding-notes,  and 
begins  with  an  odd  quaver.  Indeed  it  more  refembles  the 
courant  than  the  minuet. 

PASSER,  in  Geography,  a river  of  the  Tyrolefe,  which 
runs  into  the  Adige,  near  Meran. 

Passer,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Pleuronectes. 

Passer  Aquaticus,  in  Ornithology.  See  Water  Sparrow. 

Passer  Arundinaceus , y arundinaceus  torquatus , the  reed 
fparrow.  See  Emberiza  Schoenic/us. 

Passer  Afper,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Dab. 

Passer  Britannicus,  a name  given  by  Charleton  to  the 
foal-fi(h,  and  by  fome  others  to  the  turbot.  See  Pleuro- 
nectes. 

Passer  Canadenfis,  or  Canarius,  in  Ornithology.  See  Ca- 
na ry -Bird. 

Passer  Domejlicus.  See  Fringilla  Domejiica. 

Passer  Faber,  a name  given  by  Nuremberg  to  a bird, 
the  genus  of  which  is  not  certainly  known  ; it  being  alfo 
called  t urdus  chiappee.  It  is  remarkable  for  perforating  the 
bark  of  the  pines,  and  lodging  its  acorns  there,  which  it  af- 
terwards occafionally  eats. 

Passer  F/uviatilis,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Flounder. 

Passer  Indicus,  macrourus  alius  of  Aldrovand,  or  the 
other  long-tailed  Indian  fparrow,  in  Ornithology,  is  a very 
beautiful  bird,  with  a blue  beak,  and  a black  head ; the 
body  being  moftly  of  a fine  fcarlet.  See  Emberiza  Para- 
difea.  See  alfo  TANAGRA  Brafilia. 

Passer  Mufcatus,  a name  by  which  fome  have  called  the 
guainumbi,  or  humming-bird.  See  Trochilus  Colubris. 

Passer  Niger.  See  Fringilla  Noffis. 

Passer  Rubi.  See  Motacilla  Modularis. 

Passer  Solitarius,  the  folitary  fparrow.  See  Turdus 
Solitarius. 

Passer  Stultus,  a name  given  by  Nieremberg  to  the  noddy , 
a fpecies  of  the  Sterna,  fo  tame  and  foclifh,  that  it  will  (land 
ftill  for  any  one  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it.  See  Sterna 
Sto/ida. 

Passer  Troglodytes,  the  name  by  which  authors  call  the 
wren.  See  Motacilla  Troglodytes. 

PASSERAT,  John,  in  Biography , an  ancient  French 
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poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  born,  in  1534,  at  Troyes,  in 
Champagne.  After  ftudying  law  at  Bourges  under  the  ce- 
lebrated Cujas,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  taught  the  belles 
lettres  in  the  colleges  of  the  univerfity.  In  1572  he 
fucceeded  Peter  Ramus  as  profeffor-royal  of  eloquence. 
His  leftures  were  extremely  well  attended  by  perfons  of 
rank  and  confideration,  and  he  was  warmly  patronized  by 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  The  diforders  and  contefts 
occafioned  by  the  League  obliged  him  to  (hut  up  his 
fchool,  till  the  entry  of  Henry  IV.  into  Paris  in  1594. 
Being  at  Epernay  when  that  place  was  befieged  by  the 
prince  of  Conde,  who  threatened  to  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  fword,  he  was  deputed  by  them  to  intercede  with  the 
prince  in  their  behalf,  who  pardoned  them  at  his  requeft. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  an  eye  by  the  ftroke  of  a 
tennis-ball,  and  this  accident  aggravated  the  naturally  fe- 
vere  and  gloomy  expreflion  of  his  countenance,  but  he  was 
perfectly  amiable  in  his  temper,  and  free  in  his  converfation. 
He  was  too  much  attached  to  his  ftudies,  and  often  paffed 
days  together  without  a regular  meal.  Excefs  of  appli- 
cation was  thought  to  have  excited  paralytic  affeftions, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1602,  at  the  age  of  fixty- 
eight.  He  is  principally  known  by  his  Latin  and  French 
verfes.  The  Latin  are  chiefly  diftinguilhed  by  their  purity 
and  facility,  and  by  the  elegant  turn  which  he  gives  to 
common  thoughts.  As  a French  poet  his  metamorphofis 
of  a man  into  a bird  is  particularly  admired,  and  ferved,  it 
is  faid,  as  a model  to  La  Fontaine  in  his  tales.  Pafferat  is 
ftill  regarded  by  fome  critics  as  one  of  the  mod  agreeable 
of  the  French  poets.  He  was  author  of  many  pieces,  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  “ Commentaries  on  Catullus,  Ti- 
bullus, and  Propertius,”  and  a “ Tranflation  of  the  Biblio- 
theca of  Apollodorus.”  Moreri. 

PASSERES,  in  Ornithology , the  fixth  order  of  birds 
according  to  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  are  diftinguilhed  by  a 
conical  and  pointed  bill ; the  noftrils  are  oval,  pervious,  and 
naked ; the  legs  are  formed  for  hopping ; the  toes  are 
(lender,  and  divided  ; the  bodies  of  thofe  that  feeJ  on  gram 
are  pure,  but  of  thofe  that  feed  on  infects  impure ; the 
neft  is  formed  with  much  art.  They  live  chiefly  in  trees 
and  hedges,  are  monogamous,  and  feed  the  young  by  thruft- 
ing  the  food  down  their  throats.  This  order  includes  all 
the  finging  birds ; the  males  are  the  fongfters.  They  are 
divided  into  four  fedlions,  as  follow  : 

The  genera  in  feftion  A have  thick  bills,  and  are 
Colius,  Loxia, 

Emberiza,  Phytotoma. 

Fringilla, 

The  genera  in  fe&ion  B have  the  upper  mandible  fome- 
what  hooked  at  the  point ; thefe  are 

Caprimulgus,  Hirundo. 

Fipra, 

The  genera  in  C have  the  upper  mandible  notched  near 
the  end,  as  in  the 

Ampelis,  Tanagra, 

Mufcicapa,  Turdus. 

The  genera  in  D have  the  bill  ftraight,  Ample,  and  taper- 
ing, as  in  the 

Alauda,  Parus, 

Columba,  Sturnus. 

Motacilla, 

PASSE RG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Natangen,  in  the  Frifch  Haff;  22  miles  S.W. 
of  Brandenburg. 

PASSERI,  Giambatista,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
antiquarian,  was  born  at  Farnefe  in  1694.  He  was  deftined 
to  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  but  his  inclination  led  him  to 
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the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  which  he  purfued  with  afiiduity 
during  a four  years’  refidence  at  Rome.  Returning  thence 
to  Todi,  he  colledted  the  monuments  of  antiquity  in  that 
place  and  its  vicinity.  In  1726,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Etrufcan  antiquities,  and  eolle&ed  a great  number  of  lamps, 
and  ofher  things,  which  he  arranged  in  claffes.  In  1738, 
having  loft  his  wife,  he  entered  into  the  ecclefiaftical  order, 
and  obtained  the  office  of  vicar-general  of  Pefaro.  This 
he  exercifed  many  years  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  He  was 
killed  by  a fall  from  his  carriage  in  the  year  1780,  as  he 
was  returning  from  his  country  houfe.  He  was  author  of 
a great  number  of  w rks,  among  which  are  the  following  : 
“ Lucernae  fi&ilcs  Muffbei  Pafferii,”  three  volumes,  being 
a defcription  of  the  earthen  lamps  in  his  colle&ion : “ Pic- 
turae  Etrufcorum  in  Vafculis,  in  unum  colledae,  Differta- 
tionibus  illuftratae,”  in  three  volumes:  “ Differtations  on 
the  ancient  Monuments  in  the  Mufasum  Clementinum.” 
When  he  died,  the  firft  volume  of  an  extenfive  work  of  his 
was  printing  at  Rome,  entitled,  “ Thefaurus  Gemmarum 
Sele&iflimarum.” 

PASSER1NA,  in  Botany , from  paffcr , a fparrow,  a 
name  which  has  been  applied  to  fome  plants,  on  account  of 
the  refemblance  of  their  leaves  to  the  tongue  of  a fmall  bird. 
Such  at  lead  is  its  application  with  refped  to  Lyftmachia 
Linum-Jlellatum , LinumflriElum , and  Stellera  Pafferina.  But 
Linnaeus,  who  has  chofen  this  appellation  for  the  genu? 
that  now  bears  it,  cites  Piukenet  for  faying  it  is  fo  called 
becaufe  the  fruit  reprefents  the  head  of  a little  bird  with 
its  beak  ; fee  Linn.  Hort.  Cliff.  146.  The  refemblance  is 
not  very  (hiking,  but  the  name  is  preferable  to  that  given 
by  Clufius  to  the  fame  genus,  Sanamunda,  fuppofed  to  be 
derived  from  fano , to  heal,  and  munda , clean ; though  he 
adopted  it  from  the  Moors  of  Grenada,  who  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  ufe  forr.e  of  this  tribe  as  a purge.  Linn.  Gen.  193. 
Schreb.  261.  Willd.  Sp.  PI  v.  2.  429.  Mart.  Mill.  Di£t. 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  414.  Juff.  77.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  291.  Clafs  and  order,  Odandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Feprcculee,  Linn.  Thymelaa,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  withering,  exter- 
nally rude,  internally  coloured ; tube  cylindrical,  (lender, 
tumid  below  the  middle;  limb  fpreading,  in  four  deep, 
concave,  ovate,  obtufe  fegments.  Cor.  none.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments eight,  briftle-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  limb,  inferted 
into  the  top  of  the  tube ; anthers  nearly  ovate,  eredt. 
P\Jl  Germen  ovate,  within  the  tube  of  the  calyx  ; ftyle 
thread-fhaped,  fpringing  from  the  fide  of  the  fummit  of  the 
germen,  as  long  as  the  tube ; ftigma  capitate,  rough  all 
over  with  briftly  hairs.  Peric.  leathery,  ovate,  of  one  cell. 
Seed  folitary,  ovate,  obliquely  pointed  at  each  end. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  coloured,  four-cleft,  withering.  Corolla 
none.  Stamens  prominent.  Style  lateral.  Seed  folitary, 
coated. 

Obf.  The  analogy  of  Daphne  renders  it  indifpenfable  to 
conlider  this  flower  likewife  as  having  a coloured  calyx,  not 
a corolla,  efpecially  as  others  of  the  lame  natural  order  have 
petals,  or  neBaries,  befides ; fee  Corolla  and  Daphne. 
Linnaeus  has  obferved  that,  in  P.  capitata , there  are  eight 
interior  abortive  ftamens ; and  in  unipora,  the  rudiments  of 
eight  fupernumerary  anthers,  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower. 
Thefe  inftances  leffen  the  value  of  the  reputed  petals,  nec- 
taries, or  glands,  which  diltinguifh  other  genera  from  this 
and  Daphne.  Accordingly,  of  the  eight  Pajferina  in  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  ed.  2,  fenced,  dodecandra  and  lavigata  are  now  re- 
moved from  hence ; though  recent  difeoveries  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  enlarged  the  genus  to  fixteen  fpecies.  How 
far  any  of  the  new  ones  may  be  liable  to  exception  in  the 
generic  character,  we  have  no  infallible  means  of  deter- 


mining, but  we  (hall  briefly  enumerate  the  whole.  All, 
except  hirfuta,  orientaHs,  and  canefcens,  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; five  are  cultivated  in  Britain. 

1.  P.  JUiformis.  Filiform  Sparrow- wort.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  513.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  1.  (P.  foliis  linearibus  ; 

Linn.  Hort.  Cliff.  246.  t.  11  ) — Leaves  linear,  convex, 
imbricated  in  four  rows.  Branches  downy. — This  is  often 
feen  in  green-houfes,  flowering  in  fummer.  The  Jlem  is 
(hrubby,  repeatedly  branched  ; the  younger  branches  downy, 
covered  with  innumerable  fmoo-h  narrow  leaves,  about  half 
an  inch  long.  Flowers  folitary,  fmall,  yellowifh,  from  the 
bofoms  of  many  leaves  together  towards  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  fuch  leaves  having  at  their  bafe,  on  each  fide,  a 
broad,  membranous,  rounded,  furrowed  dilatation. — The 
fynonym  of  Breynius,  ftili  retained  by  Willdenow,  belongs 
to  Gnidia  jimplex,  under  which  he  repeats  it.  Linnaeus  in 
Hort.  Cliff,  has  feveral  faulty  fynonyms  befides,  as  he 
there  confounds  not  only  various  African,  but  even  Eu- 
ropean, plants. 

2.  P.  hirfuta.  Shaggy  Sparrow-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  513. 
Ait.  n.  2.  Sm.  Tour.ed.  2.  v.  2. 105.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth. 
v.  1.262.  FI.  Graec.  t.  360,  unpubliftied.  (Sanamunda  tertia ; 
Cluf.  Hid.  v.  1.  89.  Ger.  em.  1596.  Breyn.  Cent.  j.  t.  19. 
Sefamoides  minus;  Dalech.  Hift.  1670.) — Leaves  ovate, 
flefhy ; convex  and  fmooth  externally  ; concave  and  woolly  on 
the  upper  fide.  Stem  and  flowers  woolly. — Native  of  heathy 
places,  efpecially  near  the  fea,  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Levant,  flowering  from  November 
to  March. — More  bu(hyr  and  fpreading  than  the  former, 
with  totally  different  leaves.  Flowers  in  little  tufts  at  the 
ends  of  (hort  lateral  (hoots ; white  and  woolly  externally ; 
lemon-coloured  within,  powerfully  and  delightfully  fragrant. 
Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  or  defirable  than  this  (hrub  in 
its  wild  (late  ; in  green-houfes  it  generally  makes  a poor 
figure. 

3.  P .ericoides.  Heath-like  Sparrow-wort.  Linn.  Mant. 
236. — Leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  poliftied,  bluntly  keeled ; 
with  a woolly  furrow  above.  Tube  of  the  calyx  globofe 
and  hairy  ; limb  fmooth.  From  the  Cape. — This  has  much 
the  afpedt  of  an  Erica,  and  yet  is  clofely  allied  to  both  the 
foregoing,  as  if  intermediate  between  them,  yet  perfedtly 
diftindt.  The  branches  are  downy  or  woolly  when  young. 
Leaves  not  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  of  a (hort,  oblong, 
prifmatic  (hape  ; green  and  polifhed,  except  a narrow  hairy 
furrow  along  their  upper  or  inner  furface.  Flowers  axillary, 
feflile,  the  accompanying  leaves  being  dilated  and  ovate. 
The  globofe  hairy  tube  of  the  flower  is  filled  by  the  ger- 
men, and  finally  forced  off  by  the  ripe  fruit,  which  appears 
to  be  pulpy,  and  if  fo,  the  plant  becomes  perhaps  more 
properly  a Daphne.  The  feed  is  black  and  (hining. 

4.  P.  nervofa.  Ribbed  Sparrow-wort.  Thunb.  Prodr.  75. 
Willd.  n.  4. — “ Leaves  lanceolate,  three-ribbed,  fmooth. 
Flowers  capitate.” — Of  this  and  the  following  we  have  feen 
no  fpecimen. 

5.  P . cephalophora.  Great-headed  Sparrow-wort.  Thunb. 
ibid.  Willd.  n.  5. — “ Leaves  prifmatic,  in  four  rows. 
Heads  of  flowers  woolly.”  Thunb. 

6.  P.  capitata.  Smaller-headed  Sparrow-wort.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  513.  Ait.  n.  3.  (Thymelsea  foliis  linearibus  al- 
ternis,  flonbus  ex  uno  petiolo  copiofis  ; Burm.  Afric.  133. 
t.  48  f.  3.) — Leaves  linear- a wKhaped,  fmooth  on  both  fides. 
Heads  of  flowers  downy,  011  downy,  club-fliaped,  terminal 
(talks. — Sent  from  the  Cape  in  1789,  by  Mr.  F.  Maffon. 
It  flowers  at  Kew  from  June  to  September,  being  kept, 
like  all  the  reit,  in  the  green-houfe.  Burrtiann  deferibes 
this  as  of  very  lofty  growth,  with  red  or  purplifh  branches, 
two  feet  long,  which  are  repeatedly  fubdivided ; the  younger 
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(boots  only  (lightly  hairy.  Leaves  fcattered,  linear,  acute, 
keeled,  fmooth ; convex  above ; rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  long.  Flowers  white,  about  ten  or  more  in  each  denfe, 
hairy  terminal  tuft,  whofe  ftalk  is  thickened  upwards, 
downy,  crowned  with  a hairy  ring  or  border  beneath  the 
flowers.  Burmann  by  miftake  ufes  the  word  petiolo  for 
pedunculo  in  his  definition  above. 

7.  P.  orientalis.  Oriental  Sparrow-wort.  Willd.  n.  7. 
(P.  foliis  lanceolatis ; Gronov.  Orient.  48.  Sanamunda 
prima ; Cluf.  Hift.  v.  1.  88.  Rauwolf.  Rail.  281.) — 
Leaves  lanceolate,  fomewhat  flefhy,  blunt,  (lightly  hairy. 
Flowers  axillary.  -Native  of  Spain  and  the  Levant,  in 
open  funny  fpots,  flowering  in  March  and  April.  A bu(hy 
Jhrub,  about  two  feet  high,  with  a dark-coloured  bark. 
Leaves  compared  by  Clufius  to  thofe  of  Cneorum  tricoccum, 
but  fmaller,  (horter,  and  flefhy,  fomewhat  hairy,  ranged  in 
a regular  manner  along  the  branches.  Flowers  among  the 
leaves,  oblong,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Olive,  but  yellow. 
Fruit  like  that  of  Thymeleea  ( Daphne  Gnidium),  but  blackifh. 
This  is  all  we  can  gather  from  Clufius,  whofe  fynonym 
was  originally  cited  by  Linnaeus  under  Pafferina  ciliata,  hut 
afterwards  ftruck  out,  in  his  own  copy  of  Sp.  PI.  Will- 
denow  has  eftablifhed  the  prefent  fpecies,  on  the  authority 
of  the  authors  quoted ; but  if  Clufius  be  right,  the  fruit 
(hould  make  it  a Daphne.  We  have  a fpecimen  gathered 
by  the  Abbje  Durand  in  Barbary,  which  anfwers  well  to 
the  defcription  and  figure  of  Clufius  except  that  the  flowers 
are  terminal,  in  little  heads  on  the  (hort  lateral  branches, 
and  by  no  means  as  he  reprefents  them. 

8.  P.  ciliata.  Fringed  Sparrow-wort.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  514. 
Willd.  n.  8.  Thunb.  Prodr.  75.  (Thymelaea  foliis  oblongo- 
acutis,  ad  oras  fimbriatis,  floribus  ex  foliorum  alis  fpicatis ; 
Burm.  Afric.  129.  t.  47.  f.  2.) —Leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate, 
acute,  many-ribbed,  fringed.  Flowers  axillary  ; their  tube 
capillary,  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves. — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  not  of  Europe.  The  hiltory  of  this  fpecies 
is  extremely  confufed,  as  the  late  Mr.  Dryanaer  has  (hewn, 
in  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  2.  234,  that  excellent  bota'ift  and 
critic  having  been  able  to  prove  rather  what  it  was  not,  than 
what  it  was.  The  plant  defcribed  in  Hort.  Cliff,  is  merely 
Struthiola  virgata,  with  which  it  feems  three  others  are’ con- 
founded in  the  Cliffortian  colleSion.  The  Herbarium  of 
Linnaeus  has  no  fpecimen.  We  can,  therefore,  only  depend 
on  Burmann’s  fynonym,  which  Linnaeus  uniformly  cited, 
and  which  he  has  marked  in  his  copy  of  Burmann ’s  book. 
Of  this  the  young  branches  are  fquare  and  purplifh.  We 
cannot  learn  why  Willdenow  defines  the  fern  as  villous. 
The  leaves  are  fefiile,  oppofite,  eroding  each  other  in 
pairs,  ovato-lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  many-ribbed,  half 
an  inch,  or  more,  in  length,  fmooth,  except  a denfe  filky 
marginal  fringe.  Flowers  folitary,  with  a (lender  tube, 
about  twice  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Burmann’s  figure  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a Gnidium.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
colour  of  the  fowers , for  what  Willdenow  has  on  that  fub- 
je&  is  taken  from  Bergius,  whofe  P . ciliata  is  evidently  a 
different  thing.  What  the  Spanilh  botaniils  fend  under  this 
name  is  either  P.  orientalis,  or  Daphne  villofa.  Thus  we 
muff  ftill  leave  the  matter  in  uncertainty,  till  the  genus  of 
Burmann’s  plant  be  afeertained. 

9.  P.  uniflora.  One-flowered  Sparrow-wort.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  514.  Ait.  n.  4.  (Thymelaea  ramofa,  'inearibus  foliis  an- 
guftis,  flore  folitario  ; Burm.  Afric.  13 1.  t.  48.  f.  1.)  — 
Leaves  oppofite,  triangular-aw  (haped,  fmooth  and  even. 
Flowers  terminal,  folitary  ; their  fegments  acute  From 
the  Cape.  Miller  cultivated  it  in  1759.  This  is  a humble, 
bulhy,  fmooth  Jhrub , wllbfe  (lender  branches  are  clothed  with 
oppofite  awl-(haped  leaves,  eroding  each  other  in  pairs,  and 


keeled  at  the  back.  Flowers  folitary  at  the  top  of  each 
branch,  eredt,  pale  purple  ; their  tube  hairy,  as  long  as  the 
leaves  ; limb  of  the  fame  length,  in  four  ovate,  acute,  fpread- 
ing  fegments,  hairy  at  the  back.  Burmann’s  fig.  2.  is  a 
doubtful  variety.  See  the  next  fpecies. 

10.  P .grandiflora.  Great-flowered  Sparrow-wort.  Linn. 
Suppl.  226.  Ait.  n.  5 ? Curt.  Mag.  t.  292  ? (P.  linoides  ; 
Thunb.  Prod.  75  ? Thymelaea  foliis  imbricatis  oblongis, 
floribus  fericeis  ramofa  ; Brum.  Afric.  123.  t.  46.  f.  1.) — 
Leaves  oppofite,  elliptical,  fmooth ; concave  above  ; con- 
vex and  fomewhat  ribbed  beneath.  Flowers  terminal,  foli- 
tary; their  fegments  obtufe. — Such  are  the  chara&ers  of 
the  original  fpecimen  of  this  plant,  gathered  at  the  Cape 
by  Sparrmann.  It  feems  to  be  of  much  loftier  growth 
than  the  laft,  with  thicker  branches,  downy  when  young. 
Leaves  (hort  and  elliptical ; very  concave  above  ; and  no  lefs 
convex  at  the  under  fide,  which  prefents  itfelf  to  the  fpefta- 
tor,  and  which  is  fmooth  and  (hining,  -furmlhed  with  an  ob- 
feure  midrib,  but  by  no  means  keeled  : in  a dry  date  there 
is  fome  appearance  of  lateral  ribs  at  the  bale,  and  many 
corrugations  all  over  the  furface,  but  thefe  latter  feem  the 
effeft  of  drying.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  twice  the  fize 
of  the  laff,  apparently  pale  red,  very  filky  externally,  and 
downy  within  ; their  fegments  broadly  elliptical  and  obtufe. 
Stamens  and  flfle  riling  above  the  tube,  but  (horter  than  the 
limb.  By  this  defcription  it  will  appear  that  the  plant  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine  anfwers  but  imperfedfly  to  ours.  Its 
leaves  are  much  narrower  and  longer , fowers  white,  fmaller, 
with  acute  fegments.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  this 
latter  may  be  what  is  reprefented  in  Burmann’s  t.  48.  f.  2, 
which  Linnaeus,  and  the  editors  of  Hort.  Kew.  have  cited 
as  P.  unflora  ; and  poflibly  both  may  be  the  real  linoides  of 
Thunberg ; but  this  we  have  no  materials  to  determine. 
This  author  has  nothing  under  the  name  of  grandiflora  in  his 
Prodromus,  nor  any  fingle-flowered  fpecies,  except  unflora 
and  linoides.  Burmann’s  t.  46.  f.  1 . is  evidently  our  grandi- 
flora; his  f.  2.  may  be  that  of  the  Bot.  Mag.  See  fp.  17,  at 

the  end  of  the  genus. 

11.  P . canefcens.  Hoary  Sparrow-wort.  “ Schoufboe 
in  A<ff.  Hafn.”  Willd.  n.  n. — “ Leaves  oblong,  imbri- 
cated in  four  rows,  clothed  with  foft  wool.  Flowers  ter- 
minal, woolly.” — Native  of  Morocco.  A Jlsrub  with  nume- 
rous (hort  branches,  fmall,  imbricated,  very  woolly  leaves , 
and  cylindrical  flowers.  Willd. 

12.  P.fpicata.  Spiked  Sparrow-wort.  Linn.  Suppl. 
226.  Willd.  n.  12.  Thunb.  Prodr.  75.  Wendl.  Obf.  (in 
Roem.  Archiv.  v.  1?)  19.  t.  2.  f.  19.  Wfilld.  — “ Leaves 
ovate,  villous.  Flowers  lateral,  folitary.” — Gathered  by 
Thunberg,  at  the  Cape.  The  flowering  branches  are 
faid  by  Linnaeus  to  refemble  a leafy  fpike.  We  have  no  fpe- 
cimen. 

13.  P.  laxa.  Slender-branched  Sparrow-wort.  Linn. 
Suppl.  226.  Willd.  n.  13.  Thunb.  Prodr.  73  ? Wendl.  Obf. 
20.  t.  2.  f.  20.  Willd. — Leaves  fcattered,  lanceolate,  keeled, 
fmooth.  Branches  hairy,  divaricated.  Flowers  capitate, 
terminal,  briftly. — Gathered  by  Sparrmann  at  the  Cape.  If 
the  younger  Linnaeus  has  not  defcribed  from  the  collection 
of  Thunberg,  whom  he  quotes,  a different  plant  from  the 
marked  fpecimen  in  his  herbarium,  given  to  his  father  by 
Sparrmann,  nothing  can  be  worfe  than  his  defcription.  The 
branches  indeed  are  (lender,  and  loofely  fpreading,  clothed 
when  young  with  upright  hairs.  But  the  leaves  are  of  a 
narrow  elliptic-lanceolate  form,  not  ovate,  nor  are  they  hairy, 
as  Thunberg  deferibes  them,  except  when  young.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  allufion  in  the  Suppl.  to  P.  ericoides , convinces 
us  that  the  fpecimen  in  the  herbarium  is  correct.  The flowers 
grow  feveral  together,  in  terminal  leafy  heads,  and  are  (lender. 
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clothed  externally  with  long,  ered,  filky  hairs,  the  fegments 
of  the  limb  fcarcely  half  the  length  of  the  tube. 

14.  P .JlriSa.  Rigid  Sparrow-wort.  Thunb.  Prodr.  75. 
Willd.  n.  14.  — “ Leaves  ovate,  hairy.  Flowers  capitate. 
Branches  rigid.”  Thunb. — Totally  unknown  to  us. 

15.  P . anthylloides . Hairy-headed  Sparrow-wort.  Linn. 
Suppl.  225.  Thunb.  Prodr.  76.  Willd.  n.  15.  (Thymelasa 
foliis  imbricatis  latioribus  fubrotundis,  ac  fubtus  incanis  ; 
Burm.  Afric.  126.  t.  46.  f.  3.)—  Leaves  fcattered,  ovate, 
hairy.  Flowers  capitate,  terminal,  externally  briftly. — 
Gathered  by  Thunberg,  at  the  Cape.  A very  handfome 
fpecies,  well  defcribed,  though  not  very  well  figured,  by  Bur- 
mann,  whofe  fynonym  is  unnoticed  by  Linnaeus  and  his  fol- 
lowers. The  branches  are  ftout,  ered,  repeatedly  fubdivided  in 
a fafciculate  or  determinate  manner,  hairy  and  moft  leafy  while 
young.  Leaves  fcattered,  imbricated,  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  elliptic -ovate,  nearly  flat,  ribbed,  hairy 
beneath,  efpecially  when  young.  Flowers  in  large  terminal 
heads,  encompafled  with  numerous  large  hairy  leaves  ; their 
out  fide  covered  with  long,  denfe,  ered,  white,  filvery  hairs  ; 
the  infide  fmooth,  yellow  when  frefti,  black  when  dry. 
Burinann,  who  faw  them  in  the  latter  ftate  only,  fuppofed 
them  to  be  purple.  Fruit  ovate,  of  a ftiining  brown,  clothed 
with  upright  briitles.  Seed  minutely  dotted. 

16.  P . pentandra.  Pentandrous  Sparrow- wort.  Thunb. 
Prodr.  76.  Willd.  n.  16. — “ Leaves  ovate,  hairy.  Spikes 
ovate,  terminal.”  Thunb. — Known  only  by  this  definition 
of  Thunberg.  If  x\\ejftowers  have  precifely  five  Jlamens , it 
cannot  but  excite  fome  doubts  as  to  the  genus. 

Linnaeus  admitted  into  Pajferina , in  the  Supplementum, 
three  diandrous  fpecies,  which  formed  the  genus  Bankjta  of 
Forller.  Thefe  are  now,  with  many  others,  eftablilhed  as 
a feparate  genus,  by  the  name  of  Pimelaa  ; fee  that  article. 
Meanwhile  the  name  of  Bankfta  has  been  applied  to  a fine 
genus  of  the  Proteaceous  order,  with  which  it  remains. 

Having  under  P.  grandiflora , fp.  10,  fuggefted  fome 
doubts  refpeding  the  linoides  of  Thunberg,  we  (hall  here 
venture  to  propofe  that,  with  what  appear  to  be  its 
fynonyms,  as  a fupplementary  fpecies,  for  future  confi- 
deration. 

17.  P.  linoides.  Flax-like  Sparrow-wort.  Thunb.  Prodr. 

7 5.  (P.  grandiflora;  Curt.  Mag.  t.  292.  Ait.  n.  5.  Thy- 
melxa  foliis  imbricatis  anguftioribus,  floribus  fericeis,  fpi- 
cata  ; Burm  Afric.  125.  t.  46.  f.  2.  T.  fcaphoides,  mono- 
tnotapenfis,  five  foliolis  glabris  triquetris  cavis  cymbxfor- 
mibus,  floribus  folitariis  amplis  fummo  caule  villofis  ; Pluk. 
Mant.  i8q.  t.445.  ^ 8.) — Leaves  oppofite,  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, fmooth,  concave  above  ; convex,  even  and  three-tibbed 
beneath.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary;  their  fegments  acute. — 
Native  of  the  Cape,  from  whence  it  was  fent  by  Mr.  Maffon 
in  1789.  If  we  are  right  in  this  fpecies,  it  differs  from  P.  uni- 
Jlora  in  being  a much  taller  Jhrub,  with  elliptical  (though 
narrow)  concave  leaves,  not  awl-fhaped  keeled  ones,  and  the 
flowers  are  white,  not  purplilh  or  blue.  From  grandiflora, 
to  which  it  is  moft  allied,  it  differs  in  having  much  narrower 
leaves , even,  not  rugofe,  at  the  back,  and  flowers  but  half  as 
large,  whofe  fegments  are  ovate  and  acute,  not  obtufe. 
Plukenet  is  inaccurately  quoted  by  Burmann,  which  the  con- 
fufed  plan  of  his  work  renders  if  difficult  to  avoid. 

This  fpecies  is  faid  by  Mr.  Curtis  to  be  a hardy  green- 
houfe  plant,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  increafed  with- 
out difficulty  by  cuttings.  It  is  If  ill,  if  we  miftake  not, 
cultivated  by  Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  at  Hammer- 
fmith.  S. 

Passerina,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  fhrubby, 
exotic,  evergreen  kind,  < f which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are, 
the  filiform  fparrow-wort  (P.  filiformis)  ; the  fhaggy  fpar- 


row-wort  (P.  hirfuta)  ; the  headed  fparrow-wort  (P.  capi- 
tata)  ; the  ciliated  fparrow-wort  (P.  ciliata)  ; and  the  one- 
flowered  fparrow-wort  (P.  uniflora). 

Method  of  Culture. — All  the  forts  may  be  increafed  by 
cuttings  p anted  in  a bed  of  loamy  earth,  during  the  fummer 
months,  and  clofely  covered  with  a bell  or  hand-glafs  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  {hading  them  from  the  fun,  and  refrefhing  them 
now  and  then  with  water.  When  well  rooted  they  may  be 
planted  out,  each  into  a fmall  pot  filled  with  loatnv  earth  ; 
placing  them  in  the  (hade  till  they  have  taken  new  r ot  ; then 
be  removed  into  a (heltered  fituation,  to  remain  till  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  placed  in  the 
green-houfe,  and  treated  as  the  myrtles.  They  may  likewife 
be  increafed  by  layers. 

The  fecond  fort  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
light  earth,  plunging  them  into  an  old  bark-bed  under  a 
common  frame  in  winter : the  plants  rife  in  the  fpring,  and 
muft  be  treated  like  the  cuttings.  The  feedling  plants  grow 
the  moft  ered,  and  make  the  handfomeft  appearance. 

This  fort  is  capable  of  living  abroad  in  common  winters, 
in  a dry  foil  and  warm  fituation  ; but  in  hard  frofts  the  plants 
are  frequently  deftroyed  : one  or  two  fliould  therefore  be  kept 
in  pots,  and  fheltered  during  that  feafon. 

They  afford  variety  among  other  potted  green-houfe 
plants. 

PASSERON  Islanus,  in  Geography,  a clufter  of  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Africa.  S.  lat. 

1 1°  10'. 

PASSEROTTI,  Bartolomeo, of  Bologna,  in  Biography, 
was  a pupil  of  Zuccari,  and  a very  ingenious  painter,  one  of 
whofe  works,  (a  pidure  of  Tityus,)  was  miftaken  by  the 
connoiffeursof  Bologna  for  the  painting  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  whofe  portraits  were  thought  by  Guido  to  have  nearly 
approached  thofe  of  Titian.  He  was  a fkilful  draftfman, 
and  aided  in  forming  the  Carracci,  particularly  Agoftino  ; 
who  made  his  lines  in' his  penned  drawings  the  guide  of  his 
graver.  He  compofed  a book  on  anatomy  and  fymmetry  : 
but  was  not  always  guided  by  his  own  diredions.  The  de- 
bauchery of  true  tafte,  begun  by  the  freedom  of  his  mafter, 
he  aided  in  its  progrefs ; and  allowed  his  better  talents  to 
bend  to  facility  of  execution,  and  loofenefs  of  manner. 

PASSE-VERT,  in  Ornithology , See  Tanagra  Cayana. 

PASSID  AGPOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  in  Oude  ; 24  miles  N.  of  Manickpour. 

PASSIFLORA,  in  Botany,  a name  altered  by  Linnaeus, 
from  the  Flos  Pafflonis  of  preceding  authors.  This  was  ap- 
plied to  the  beautiful  genus  in  queftion,  known  univerfally 
at  prefent  by  the  appellation  of  Paffion  Flowers,  becaufe 
the  inftruments  of  Chriit’s  paffion  were  thought  to  be  repre- 
fented  in  the  parts  of  frudification.  The  five  ftamens  were 
compared  to  his  five  wounds  ; the  three  ftyles,  more  aptly, 
to  the  nails  by  which  he  was  fixed  to  the  crofs  ; the  column, 
which  elevates  the  germen,  to  the  crofs  itfelf,  or  to  the 
pillar  to  which  he  was  bound ; and  the  rays  of  the  nedary 
to  his  crown  of  thorns.  There  are  cuts  to  be  found  in 
fome  old  books,  apparently  drawn  from  defeription,  like  the 
hog  in  armour  upon  our  figns  to  reprefent  the  rhinoceros,  in 
which  the  flower  is  made  up  of  the  very  things  themfelves. 
Linn.  Gen.  4 66.  Amoen.  Acad.  v.  1.  211.  Schreb.  199. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3,  606.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  306. 
Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Cavan.  Diff.  442.  Swartz.  Ind. 
Occ.  v.  2.  1133.  Juff.  397.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  3.  32. 
Illuftr.  t.  732.  (Granadilla;  Tourn.  t.  123,  124.  Gacrtn. 
t.  60.  Murucuia;  Tourn.  t.  125.  Juff.  398.  Tacfdnia  ; 
Juff.  398. ) — Clafs  and  order,  Gynandria  Pentandria,  Linn. 
Monadelphia  Pentandria , Cavan.  Willd.  PentandriaTrigynia, 

Schreb. 
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Sohreb.  which  Latt  we  prefer.  Nat.  Ord.  Cucurbitacea, 
Linn.  JuiT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep,  ob- 
long, equal  fegments,  much  refembling  the  petals,  but 
pointed  below  the  top ; its  bafe  concave  or  tubular.  Cor. 
Petals  five,  oblong,  flat,  obtufe,  ufually  the  fize  and  fhape 
of  the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  its  fegments ; fometimes 
wanting.  Ne&ary  a manifold  radiating  crown,  rarely  Ample, 
within  the  bafe  of  the  petals ; the  outer  rows  longeft ; the 
inner  of  more  or  lefs  complex,  feparate  or  combined,  rays 
or  membranes.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  fpread- 
ing,  inferted  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  upon  the  column 
which  elevates  it ; anthers  incumbent,  pendulous,  verfatile, 
oblong,  deprefled,  obtufe.  Pifi.  Germen  roundifti,  ele- 
vated upon  the  top  of  a ftraight  cylindrical  column,  gene- 
rally (horter  than  the  petals  ; ftyles  three,  fpreading,  fwell- 
ing  upwards;  ftigmas  capitate,  broad.  Peric.  Berry  fleftiy, 
nearly  ovate,  ftalked,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  numerous,  ovate, 
with  a pulpy  tunic.  Receptacles  of  the  feeds  three,  attached 
lengthwife  to  the  infide  of  the  pericarp. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  coloured  fegments.  Petals 
five,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Nedfary  a complex  radiating 
crown.  Berry  ftalked.  Seeds  with  a pulpy  tunic. 

Obf.  In  the  Murucuia  of  Tournefort,  of  which  two  or 
three  fpecies  are  now  known,  the  neftary  is  a conical  abrupt 
membrane,  not  fplit  into  rays.  P.  fuberofa,  minima , and 
fome  allied  to  them,  have  no  petals.  We  gladly,  at  the 
fuggeftion  of  Willdenow,  refume  the  Linnaean  ideas  of  the 
calyx  and  corolla  of  this  genus,  which  fome  new-difcovered 
fpecies,  the  bafe  of  whole  calyx  is  elongated  into  a cylin- 
drical tube,  had  formerly  induced  us,  like  Cavanilles,  to 
give  up.  Thefe  make  the  genus  Tacfonia  of  Juflieu,  Tacfo 
of  the  Peruvians ; a name  no  lefs  exceptionable  than  the 
genus.  Willdenow  errs  neverthelefs  greatly,  in  ftill  terming 
the  bra&eas  an  involucrum. 

This  is  one  of  the  moll  natural  genera  that  can  pofiibly 
be.  Its  root  is  perennial.  Stem  climbing  to  a great  extent, 
branched ; more  or  lefs  fhrubby  below.  Leaves  alternate, 
either  undivided  or  lobed,  fcarcely  ever  compound,  ftalked, 
with  glands,  for  the  moft  part,  upon  their  Jlalks , and  accom- 
panied by  a pair  of  Jlipulas,  as  well  as  by  folitary,  Ample, 
fpiraL  tendrils.  Flowers  on  axillary  undivided  ftalks,  foli- 
tary or  in  pairs.  Brafieas  very  various  in  form,  ufually 
three,  a little  remote  from  the  flower,  and  deciduous ; in 
the  long-tubed  fpecies  often  combined  into  a three-cleft 
tube,  and  permanent.  Hence  when  the  petals  and  calyx , 
both  together,  came  to  be  confidered  as  a monopetalous 
corolla,  in  ten  fegments,  the  braSeas  were  taken  for  a calyx. 
See  Plant.  Ic.  ex  Herb.  Linn.  fafc.  i.  t.  24,  25. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  numerous.  Linnaeus  in  his 
differtation,  de  P afford,  publilhed  in  1 745,  and  reprinted 
in  the  firft  vol.  of  his  Amccnitates,  defcribes  22,  with  imper- 
fect indications  of  18  more.  The  leaves  of  thofe  22,  on 
which  the  fpecific  differences  chiefly  depend,  are  there  very 
neatly  engraved.  Twenty-fix  fpecie6  are  given  in  Sp.  PI. 
ed.  2,  and  28  only  in  the  14th  edition  of  Syft.  Veg.  La- 
marck in  his  Dictionary,  v.  3,  ( Grenadille ,)  has  3 c.  Ca- 
vanilles in  his  tenth  differtation  defcribes  44,  of  which  31 
are  there  figured.  Willdenow  in  his  Sp.  PI.  has  46.  We 
add  five  to  the  lift,  from  the  fifth  volume  of  Cavanilles’ 
leones,  and  four  new  ones. 

The  two  laft-mentioned  authors  refer  the  genus  to  Mona- 
delphia , and  even  Schreber  has  added  a note,  in  his  fecond 
vol.  826,  that  the  filaments  are  combined  at  their  bafe.  This 
union  appears  to  us  fo  flight,  and  indeed  fo  often  wanting, 
that  we  much  prefer  continuing  Pajftflora  in  Pentandria, 
where  Schreber  firft  placed  it.  The  Linnaean  idea,  of  its 


being  gynandrous,  is  totally  exploded ; for  there  is  no  in- 
fertion  of  the  filaments  upon,  or  above,  the  germen  ; the 
organs  of  fructification  are  merely  elevated,  all  together,  on 
a columnar  receptacle. 

It  is  remarkable  that  every  defcribed  fpecies  is  exclufively 
of  South  American  or  Weft  Indian  origin,  except  two  found 
in  Virginia  and  Florida,  one  in  the  remote  counties  of  New 
Caledonia  and  Norfolk  ifland,  and  one  in  Cochinchina ; 
fee  n.  2. 

The  whole  are  difpofed  in  four  artificial  feCtions,  by  the 
forms  of  their  leaves.  Being  fuch  general  favourites,  we 
mull  briefly  notice  every  fpecies,  efpecially  as  Willdenow  is, 
in  fome  point?,  very  imperfect.  Since  we  follow  his  arrange- 
ment, it  is  needlefs  to  cite  him  throughout,  and  we  Ihall 
confine  ourfelves  in  the  fynonyms  to  what  is  abfolutely  eflen- 
tial,  or  to  what  he  has  omitted. 

SeCtion  1.  I. eaves  undivided.  Thirteen  fpecies. 

1.  P.  ferratifolia.  Notch-leaved  Paflion.flower.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1355.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  t.  10.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.651. — Leaves  ovate,  finely  ferrated,  downy  beneath. — 
Native  of  Surinam.  A ftove  plant  in  England,  flowering 
copioufly  all  fummer  long.  Houftou  introduced  it  to  Chelfea 
garden  in  1731.  The  branches  are  very  long  and  (lender. 
Leaves  green  on  both  fides,  fmooth  above,  very  foft  be- 
neath. Flowers  peculiarly  delicate,  diftinguilhed  by  the 
very  long  capillary  curling  rays  of  their  ne8ary,  which  are 
purple  at  the  bafe,  pale  blue  upwards.  The  feent  of  the 

Jlower  is  aromatic,  but  to  us  unpleafant,  partaking  of  rhu- 
barb-root. Curtis  commends  it. 

2.  P.  pallida.  Pale  Paflion-flower.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1355. 
(Clematis  indica  alia,  flore  minore  pallido ; Plum.  Amer. 
t.  89.) — Leaves  ovate,  entire.  Footftalks  with  two  glands. 
Petals  none.  Fruit  elliptical.  Gathered  in  Hifpaniola  by 
Plumier,  by  whofe  figure  and  (hort  defeription  only  have 
we  any  know'edge  of  this  fpecies.  He  reprefents  the 

Jlowers  as  fcarcely  above  an  inch  broad,  and  deftitute  of 
petals , fo  that  it  cannot  be,  as  he  thinks,  the  Murucuia-miri 
of  Pifo  248,  which  is  defcribed  with  very  evident  red  ones. 
In  other  refpeCts  the  figures  are  not  diflimilar.  Plunder's 
has  no  bradeas,  which  may  be  an  accidental  omifGon.  The 
fruit  is  the  fize  and  (hape  of  an  olive.  Pifo’s  cut  exprefles 
nothing  as  to  the  bradeas  or  fruit,  but  he  fays  the  latter  is 
pear-ftiaped.  His  plant  is  greatly  commended  as  a deob- 
ftruent,  even  fuperior  in  virtues  to  Sarfaparilla.  Loureiro 
gives  P.  pallida  as  a native  of  Cochinchina ; how  corre&ly 
we  know  not. 

3.  P.  adulter  in  a.  Oval-leaved  Tubular  Paflion-flower. 

Linn.  Suppl.  408.  Sm.  Plant.  Ic,  t.  24. — Leaves  elliptical, 
revolute,  fomewhat  toothed  ; woolly  at  the  back.  Tube 
of  the  calyx  thrice  as  long  as  the  limb.  BraCteas  diftinft- 
Sent  by  Mutis  to  Linnaeus  from  New  Granada.  A very 
curious  fpecies,  the  tube  of  whofe  calyx  is  three  inches  long 
and  exactly  cylindrical.  Petals  purple.  Nefiary  of  very 
(hort  rays.  Bradeas  three,  diftinCt,  ovate-oblong,  clofe  to 
the  flower.  Young  branches  woolly,  as  well  as  the  footjlalis , 
and  backs  of  the  leaves.  Stipulas  ferrated.  Flowers  pen- 
dulous. Fruit  ovate,  fpotted. 

4.  P.  cuprea.  Copper-coloured  Paflion-flower.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  13^5.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  606. — Leaves  ovate,  entire, 
three-ribbed,  obtufe.  Footftalks  without  glands.  BraCteas 
minute,  deciduous.  Fruit  elliptical. — Native  of  the  Bahama 
iflands,  from  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  by  Catelby  to 
England,  in  1724.  It  is  a tender  ftove  plant,  fcarcely,  if 
at  all,  to  be  feen  here  at  prefent.  The  three-ribbed  ovate 
leaves,  glaucous  at  the  back,  with  feveral  dots  between  the 
ribs,  and  the  almoft  linear  petals,  and  fegments  of  the  calyx, 

both 
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both  of  a dull  red  on  the  upper  fide,  mark  the  fpecies.  The 
glands  of  the  footjlalks  are  perhaps  entirely  wanting,  but 
not  the  braBeas , though  the  latter  are  minute,  and  fall  off 
early,  as  Jacquin’s  plate,  and  even  that  of  Dillenius,  ex- 
preffes. 

5.  P.  tiliafolia.  Linden-leaved  Paflion-flower.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1355-  Cavan.  DifT.  t.  285. — Leaves  heart-fhaped, 
entire.  Footilalks  without  glands.  Brafleas  ovate,  fhorter 
than  the  calyx.  Native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lima, 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  feems  never  to  have 
been  brought  to  Europe.  Cavamlles’s  plate  feems  to  be 
fabricated  from  Feuillee’s,  at  lead  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  former  had  feen  a fpecimen,  any  more  than  Linnaeus. 
The  broad  heart-fhaped  leaves,  reticulated  with  copious 
veins  at  the  back,  diftinguifh  this  from  all  the  foregoing. 
For  the  want  of  glands  on  their  flalks  we  muft  rely  on 
Feuillee’s  figure.  The  rays  are  crimfon,  divided  by  a white 
line.  Fruit  globular,  two  inches  and  a half  in  diameter, 
variegated  with  crimfon  and  yellow,  full  of  fweet  watery 
pulp. 

6.  P.  maliformis.  Apple-fruited  Paflion-flower.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1355.  Jacfl-  Hort.  Schoenbr.  t.  180.  Andr. 
Repof.  t.  207. — Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  entire.  Footftalks 
with  two  glands.  Brafleas  ovate,  downy,  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  known  in  Jamaica 
by  the  name  of  Sweet  Calabafh.  Our  fpecimens  in  flower 
came  from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barrington’s  ftove  at  Mongewell, 
in  {795,  where  the  fruit  was  alfo’ripened,  which  feems  to 
be  much  like  the  laft.  The  leaves  however  are  narrower, 
ovate,  very  (lightly  cordate,  four  inches  long.  BraBeas 
large,  pale,  foft  and  downy,  extending  beyond  the  flower. 
Petals  lanceolate,  much  narrower  than  the  fegments  of  the 
calyx,  pale  flefh-coloured.  Rays  variegated  with  red  and 
white  in  their  lower  part,  with  purple  and  white  towards  the 
ends. 

7.  P.  quadrangularis.  Square-ftalked  Paflion-flower. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1356.  Jacq.  Amer.  t.  143.  Sowerby,  a 
Angle  plate. — Leaves  ovate,  with  numerous  tranfverfe  nerves, 
entire.  Flower-ftalk  triangular.  Stipulas  ovate.  Stem 
with  four  membranous  angles. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
It  has  long  been  in  our  gardens,  but  to  flower  and  fruit  in 
perfeftion,  requires  a whole  fpacious  ftove  to  itfelf,  along 
whofe  horizontal  windows  it  muft  be  trained,  being  cut 
down  every  year  to  the  main  trunk,  which  foon  acquires 
the  fize  of  a fmall  cherry-tree.  Thus  we  have  feen  it  at 
lord  Hare  wood’s  in  Yorkftiirc,  laden  with  huge  flowers, 
magnificently  variegated  with  violet-purple  and  crimfon,  and 
with  abundance  of  green  oval  fruit,  the  fize  of  a large  melon. 
The  cavity  however  is  very  fmall  in  proportion,  filled  with 
fweet  pulp,  molt  efteemed  perhaps  for  its  rarity.  The 
Jlem  has  four  very  (harp,  thin,  prominent  angles,  or  wings. 
Leaves  near  a foot  long,  broad-ovate,  entire,  fmooth,  with 
four  or  fix  cup-like  glands,  full  of  honey,  on  their  foot- 
ftalks ; ten  or  twelve  tranfverfe  ribs  fpring  from  the  main 
one  at  each  fide.  The  Jlipulas  are  ovate,  broad,  and  entire. 
The  triangular  flower  Jlalk  is  well  indicated  by  Mr.  Sowerby, 
in  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  2.  21.  t.  3,  as  the  moft  certain  dif- 
tinflion  of  this  from  the  next. 

8.  P.  a/ata.  Wing-ftalked  Paflion-flower.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  306.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  66. — Leaves  ovate, 
with  few  tranfverfe  nerves,  entire.  Flower-ftalk  cylindrical. 
Stipulas  lanceolate.  Stem  with  four  membranous  angles. — 
Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  from  whence  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  introduced  at  Kew  in  1772.  This  is  fmaller  in  every 
part  than  the  laft,  generally  with  four,  glands  only  on  the 
footjlalks  ; not  more  than  five  or  fix  curved  tranfverfe  ribs, 
on  each  fide  of  the  principal  one  ; lanceolate  Jlipulas,  which 
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are  now  and  then  (lightly  (errated ; and  much  fmaller 
braBeas.  The  flowers  are  very  agreeably  and  powerfully 
fragrant  ; the  upper  (ides  of  the  petals  and  calyx  of  a pecu- 
liar deep  fcarlet  red,  the  rays  erefl,  as  long  as  the  petals, 
variegated  with  purple,  white  and  crimfon,  incurved  at  the 
points.  No  fruit  has  ever  been  produced  in  England.  The 
plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  a great  ornament  to 
a ftove.  We  have  a fpecimen  gathered  by  Commerfon  in 
the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  to  which  country  this  fpecies  was  pro- 
bably brought  originally  from  the  Weft  Indies.  We  muft 
obferve  that  the flower jlalks,  cylindrical  when  frefli,  become 
triangular  in  drying. 

9.  P.  laurifolia..  Laurel-leaved  Paflion-flower  Linn 
Sp.  PI.  1356.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  76.  t.  162. — Leaves 
elliptical,  with  a fmall  point,  entire,  veiny,  fmooth.  Foot- 
ftalks with  two  glands  at  their  fummit.  Brafleas  elliptical, 
concave,  toothed,  as  long  as  the  calyx. — Native  of  Surinam 
and  Martinico.  Known  in  the  Weft  Indies  by  the  name  of 
Water  Lemon,  its  yellow  eval  fruit  being  extremely  grate- 
ful for  its  fweetnefs  and  fragrance.  The  leaves  are  oval,  co- 
riaceous, fmooth  and  Alining,  reticulated  with  fmall  veins. 
Stipulas  linear-lanceolate,  toothed.  Flowers  remarkably 
handfome,  though  lefs  vivid  in  colour  than  the  laft ; their 
petals  and  calyx  reflexed,  pale,  dotted  with  red  ; their  rays 
erefl,  thick,  richly  fpeckled  with  blue  and  white.  This  is 
ealily  cultivated  in  a ftove,  and  has  been  known  in  England 
ever  fince  1690,  when  the  firft  earl  of  Portland  introduced 
it.  The  two  doubtful  Pafliflora,  PI.  Surinam,  n.  152  and  74, 
Linn.  Am.  Acad.  v.  8.  262,  appear  to  belong  to  this. 

10.  P.  coccinea.  Scarlet  Paflion-flower.  Aubl.  Guian. 
828.  t.  324. — Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  heart-Aiaped,  (harply 
ferrated,  nearly  fmooth.  Footftalks  with  four  or  fix  glands. 
Brafleas  elliptical,  concave,  obtufe,  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Obferved  by  Aubiet  in  Guiana,  flowering  in  Auguft,  when 
alfo  he  gathered  the  fruit,  which  he  deferibes  as  divided  into 
three  cells,  full  of  a pleafant  eatable  pulp.  The  ftrong  (harp 
ferratures  of  the  leaves  diftingui(h  this  from  all  the  reft  of  the 
prefent  feftion.  Cavanilles,  who  faw  fpecimens  in  Jufiieu’s 
colleflion,  fays  they  are  downy  beneath  when  young  ; and  he 
alfo  reprefents  the  large  inflated  braBeas  as  ferrated  through- 
out ; Aubiet  figures  them  entire.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
brilliant  red,  with  orange  rays. 

11.  P.  mucronata.  Pointed  Paflion-flower.  Lamarck 
Difl.  v.  3.33.  Cavan.  Diff.  t.  282 — Leaves  heart-(haped, 
obtufe,  reticulated,  fmooth,  entire.  Footftalks  with  two 
glands.  Stipulas  and  brafleas  broad-ovate,  pointed,  entire, 
flat.  Stem  cylindrical.  Gathered  by  Commerfon  at  Rio 
Janeiro.  The  texture  of  the  leaves  is  like  laurifolia,  but  their 
form  is  ovate,  heart-Aiaped  at  the  bafe.  Stipulas  and  braBeas 
remarkably  pointed  ; the  latter  are  flat,  and  hardly  above 
half  the  length  of  the  calyx.  The  petals  are  narrow,  and,  as 
far  aB  we  can  judge  by  the  dried  flower,  pale.  The  young 
leaves  feem  elegantly  fpeckled. 

12.  P.  glandulofa.  Glandular  Paflion-flower.  Cavan. 
Diff.  453.  t.  281. — Leaves  ovate,  acute,  reticulated,  fmooth, 
entire,  footftalks  with  two  glands.  Brafleas  much  (horter 
than  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  with  two  glands  at  their  bafe. 
Neflary  extremely  (hort. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Stoupy  in 
Cayenne.  Cavanilles.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  Tac- 
fonia  of  Juflieu,  having  a tubular  calyx,  though  not  of  any 
great  length ; and  a very  (hort  fringe  to  the  neBary , as  in  our 
third  fpecies.  The  leaves  however  are  fmooth,  of  the  na- 
ture of  P.  laurifolia  and  mucronata.  BraBeas  very  fmall  ; 
ufually  awl-fhaped  ; fometimes  oblong  ; always  furniftied  with 
a pair  of  glands  at  their  bafe.  Fruit  the  fize  and  (hape  of  a 
hen’s  egg. 

13.  P.  multiflora.  Many-flowered  Small  Paflion-flower. 
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Linn.  Sp;  PI.  1356.  Cavan.  Diff.  t.  27a.— Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  entire,  downy  on  both  Tides.  Flower-ftalks  aggre- 
gate, hairy.  Petals  none. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
Our  fpecimen  is  from  Santa  Cm2.  This  is  much  fmaller, 
in  all  its  parts,  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  clothed  all 
over,  even  the  outfide  of  the  calyx,  with  foft  pubefcence. 
Several  fmall  greenifh  flowers,  without  petals,  grow  together 
from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves.  Plumier  fays  they  are  very 
fragrant. 

Seen.  29.  P.  anguflifolia,  as  apparently  belonging  to  this 
feflion. 

Se&ion  2.  Leaves  two-lobed.  Ten  fpecies. 

14.  P.  pcrfoliata.  Stem-clafping  Pafiion-flower. — Linn. 

3p.  PI.  1356.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  t.  182.  Andr. 
Repof.  t.  547. — Leaves  fmooth,  with  two  oblong,  obtufe, 
fpreading  lobes,  dotted  beneath ; their  bafe  heart-fhaped, 
clafping  the  ftem.  Calyx  bell-fhaped  ; its  fegments  awl- 
ihaped,  much  narrower  than  the  petals — Native  of  drybufhy 
places,  near  the  fea,  in  the  fouth  part  of  Jamaica.  It 
flowered  at  Meflrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy’s  in  T796,  and  lince  in 
the  Comtefl'e  de  Vandes*  fine  collection.  The  leaves  confift 
of  two  oblong,  almoft  linear,  obtufe,  divaricated,  entire 
lobes,  conne&ed  with  a heart-fhaped  bafe,  with  Tome  traces 
of  an  intermediate  lobe  ; altogether  varying  greatly  in 
breadth,  and,  though  fupported  by  fhort  footflalks,  often 
clafping  the  ftem  ; they  are  fmooth  on  both  fides,  reticu- 
lated with  veins ; glaucous,  and  furnifhed  with  a variable  row 
of  glandular  dots,  beneath.  Stipulas  fmall,  awl-fhaped. 
Flowers  on  long  ftalks,  with  minute,  capillary,  remote,  de- 
ciduous braBeas.  with  a bell-fhaped  tube,  clofed  by 

the  plaited  neBary,  and  with  awl-fhaped  crimfon  fegments. 
Petals  of  the  fame  coloiir,  elliptical,  an  inch  long,  rather 
exceeding  the  calyx.  Willdenow  well  remarks  that  the 
flowers  are  open  from  their  very  fir  ft  budding. 

P.  norma/is  is  furely  but  a narrow-leaved  variety  of  this ; 
fee  h.  16. 

15.  P.  rubra.  Red-fruited  Pafiion-flower.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1356  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  186. — Leaves  downy,  heart- 
fhaped,  with  two  acute  fpreading  lobes.  Flower-ftalks  hairy, 
without  bradleas.  Stem  round. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies 
and  of  Mexico  ; not  uncommon  in  our  ftoves,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  fpring,  and  fometimes  ripens  its  fmall,  reddilh, 
ovate  fruit.  The  whole  plant  is  more  or  lefs  clothed  with 
foft  pubefcence.  Leaves  rather  deeply  lobed,  entire.  Sti- 
pulas linear.  Flowers  pale  flefh-coloured,  horizontal.  Ger- 
men  briftly.  Fruit  oval,  red,  with  fix  angles. 

16.  P.  normalis.  Compafs -leaved  Pafiion-flower.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1357 — Leaves  fmooth,  with  two  linear,  obtufe, 
redtangular  lobes,  and  a fmall  pointed  intermediate  one  ; 
their  bafe  emarginate. — Native  of  Jamaica.  Linmus  had  it 
from  Browne.  This  feems  to  us  merely  a variety  of  perfo- 
liata, with  narrow  linear  leaves.  The  fynonym  of  Hernandez 
does  not  belong  to  it,  though  a part  of  his  figure,  with  the 
iongeft  leaf,  is  like  our  plant.  See  P.  Contrayerva,  n.  23. 

17.  P.  lunata ■ Crefcent-leaved  Pafiion-flower.  Sm.  Ic. 

Pidl.  t.  1.  (P.  biflora;  Cavan.  Dili.  t.  288.) — Leaves 

fmooth,  heart-fhaped,  with  two  obtufe  fpreading  lobes,  dot- 
ted beneath.  Flowers  in  pairs.  Rays  club-fhaped,  com- 
prefled,  obtufe. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Long  known 
in  our  gardens,  but  miftaken  for  the  punBata,  which  even 
Linnaeus  confounded  with  it  in  his  Mant.  492,  and  Syjl. 
Veg. — The  lobes  are  fo  fhallow,  broad  and  fpreading,  that 
the  whole  leaf  nearly  forms  a crefcent.  Flowers  in  pairs, 
drooping,  about  the  fize  of  a half  crown,  fmelling  like 
honey.  Petals  white.  Rays  of  the  ne&ary  yellow,  re- 


markably quadrangular.  BraBeas  diftant,  fcattered  and  fe- 
taceous. 

18.  P.  Murucuja.  Tubular-crowned  Pafiion-flower.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1357.  Cavan.  Diff.  t.  287.— Leaves  fmooth, 
fomewhat  wedge-fhaped,  with  two  obtufe  fpreading  lobes, 
dotted  beneath.  Neftary  tubular,  abrupt,  undivided. — Na- 
tive of  the  Weft  Indies.  We  have  never  feen  it  alive.  The 
leaves  are  fhorter  than  in  the  laft,  and  not  heart-fhaped  at  the 
bafe.  Flowers  deep  red,  diftinguifhed  by  the  undivided 
crown  of  their  nedary.  BraBeas  like  the  lafl.  The  column 
of  the  germen  is  remarkably  long,  and  the  afped  of  the  whole 
flower  is  much  like  that  of  perfoliata , whofe  nedary  indeed 
appears  likewife  tubular,  the  rays  being  all  brought  toge- 
ther round  the  column,  but  they  are  not  combined. 

19.  P.  Vefpertilio.  Bat- winged  Pafiion-flower.  Linn 
Sp.  PI.  1357.  Granadilla  bicornis,  &c.;  Dill.  Elth.  t.  137.) 
— Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  fmooth,  with  two,  ra'her  pointed, 
fpreading  lobes,  and  two  glands  at  the  bafe.  Rays  capillary, 
twilled,  longer  than  the  petals — Native  of  Surinam  and  the 
Weft  Indies.  Sherard  cultivated  it  at  Eltham  in  1732, 
having  received  it  from  Amfterdam.  The  leaves  appear  to 
vary  much  in  fliape,  and  in  the  dots  more  or  lefs  fcattered 
over  their  under  furface  ; indeed  we  are  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  fome  Surinam  fpecimens,  in  the  Linnsan  herbarium, 
may  not  be  more  than  a variety.  Yet  their  flower  agrees  with 
the  true  P Vefpertilio,  whofe  rays  are  remarkably  long  and 
flender,  varioufly  bent  and  twifted.  The  calyx  is  horizontal 
and  fhallow,  totally  unlike  that  of  perfoliata  and  Murucuja , 
and  moft  agreeing  with  rubra  and  lunata,  the  whole  flower 
being  about  the  fize  and  (hape  of  rubra.  The  berry  on  one 
of  the  Surinam  fpecimens,  N°  76.  of  the  PI.  Surinamenfes, 
Linn.  Am.  Acad.  v.  8.  262,  is  globular,  the  fize  of  a large 
goofeberry  ; its  feeds  tranfverfely  furrowed. 

20.  P.  clypeata.  Peltate  Bat  Pafiion-flower. — Leaves 
fmooth,  peltate,  five-ribbed,  with  two  rounded,  pointed, 
widely-fpreading  lobes. — Of  this  we  have  an  incomplete  fpe- 
cimen in  the  herbarium  of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  marked  as 
from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  a Angle  leaf,  fent  by  Mutis  from 
New  Granada,  and  called  in  his  letter  “ Pajflfloree  folium 
magnum.'1  This  laft  expands  fix  inches..;  the  former  are 
fmaller  and  younger.  The  Jlem  is  flender,  angular.  Foot- 

Jlalles  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  with  two  cup-like  glands 
near  the  bafe,  and  in  one  inftance  two  at  the  top.  Leaves 
truly  peltate,  the  ftalk  being  inferted  above  a quarter  of 
ar.  inch  from  the  bafe.  Five  Itrong  radiating  ribs  fpring  from 
its  infertion  ; with  two  much  fmaller,  directed  towards  the 
bafe.  Both  fides  are  fmooth,  reticulated  with  innumerable 
veins ; lobes  very  broad,  rounded,  with  fhort  points  ; in  the 
leaf  from  Mutis  only  there  is  a fhallow,  minutely  pointed, 
intermediate  lobe  ; but  that  charadler  is  fometimes  found  to 
be  variable  in  this  tribe.  A few  large  glandular  dots  are 
fcattered  towards  the  margins  of  the  lobes.  The  Jlipulas  are 
minute  and  awl-fhaped.  No  traces  of  flowers  are  to  be  feen. 
This  feems  a moft  diftind  fpecies,  though  mentioned  hitherto 
by  no  author  that  we  have  met  with.  Its  habit  comes  very 
near  hederacea  of  Cavanilles,  fee  11.33,  ^ul  ^ there  beany 
reliance  on  the  outline  of  the  leaves,  they  mult  be  different. 

21.  P . oblongata.  Oblong-leaved  Pafiion-flower.  Willd. 
n.  20.  Swartz.  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  1135. — “ Leaves  oblong; 
dotted  beneath  ; rounded  at  the  bafe ; with  two  ered,  lu- 
nate, very  fhort  terminal  lobes,  and  a minute  intermediate 
bridle.” — Gathered  by  Swartz,  on  fhrubby  hills  in  Jamaica. 
The  Jletn  is  rough  and  rigid,  climbing  by  its  tendrils  to  a 
great  height.  Leaves  ftalked,  two  or  three  inches  long,  en- 
tire, three-ribbed,  veiny,  thin,  fmooth  ; paler  beneath,  with 
a double  row  of  remote  dots.  Footjlalis  without  glands. 
Stipulas  linear-awlfhaped,  rigid.  Flowers  folitary,  rather 

large; 
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large  ; of  their  ftrufture  nothing  is  mentioned.  Our  know- 
ledge of  this  fpecies  is  derived  entirely  from  Swartz’s  work. 

22.  P.  capfular'ts.  Capfular  Paflion-flower.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1357.  (Granadilla  fruftu  rubente,  folio  bicorni ; Plum, 
le.  129.  t.  138.  Clematis  indica,  flore  clavato,  &c.  ; 
Plum.  Amer.  68,  the  firft  fpecies,  with  a triangular  item.) 
— Leaves  fmooth,  fomewhat  heart-ftiaped,  with  two  acute 
flightly  fpreading  lobes.  Flower-ftalks  without  brafteas. 
Stem  triangular. — Found  by  Plumier  in  Hifpaniola  only. 
The  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Barrington  received  a plant  from  Ja- 
maica, which  flowered  in  Oft.  1793,  at  Meflrs.  Lee  and 
Kennedy's,  and  anfwers  well  to  this  fpecies,  which  Linnaeus 
never  faw,  nor  has  any  fucceeding  author  been  able  to 
verify.  It  is  in  many  points  allied  to  P.  rubra , n.  15,  along 
with  which  Plumier  dcfcribes  it ; but  is  diftinguiftied  by  the 
triangular  branches  ; the  fmoothnefs  of  the  leaves,  which  in 
our  fpecimen  are  fcarcely  cordate  at  the  bafe.  This  laft 
charafter,  and  the  flowers  being  in  pairs,  not  folitary,  are 
the  only  circumftances  in  which  our  Jamaica  plant  does  not 
correftly  agree  with  Plunder's  figure  and  defcription.  The 
fruit  is  faid  to  be  longer,  and  more  pointed,  than  that  of 
rubra,  apparently  with  lefs  pulp.  The  rays  are  (horter  than 
the  petals,  fomewhat  club-fhaped.  Calyx  (hallow  and  broad. 
Germen  fmooth.  There  are  two  glands  at  the  bafe  of  the 
leaf,  at  lead  in  our  fpecimen — In  the  herbarium  of  the 
younger  Linnasus  are  fpecimens,  without  flowers , gathered 
by  Smeathman  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  agree  very  nearly 
with  what  we  have  juft  defcribed,  except  that  the  leaves  have 
much  narrower,  more  deeply  feparated,  lobes,  elegantly  va- 
riegated, with  a white  central  ftripe  on  the  upper  fide.  We 
procured  a fimilar  leaf  in  1791,  from  the  (love  of  Mrs.  Bar* 
rington,  who  had  the  plant  from  Jamaica.  This  may  be  a 
diftinft  and  very  curious  fpecies,  which  the  Jlowers,  when 
known,  may  ferve  to  diftingnifh  hereafter. 

23.  P.  Contrayerva.  Horfe-fhoe  Paflion-flower.  (Co- 
anenepilli  feu  Contrayerva;  Hernand.  Mex.  301.) — Leaves 
fmooth,  without  glands,  fomewhat  heart -(haped,  with  two 
obtufe,  oblong,  pointlefs,  (lightly  fpreading  lobes.  Foot- 
ftalks  without  glands  or  ftipulas.  Stem  angular.  Calyx 
fpreading. — This  appears  to  us  a very  interefting  fpecies, 
hitherto  totally  mifunderftood.  We  have  unmarked  fpeci- 
mens in  the  two  Linnaean  herbariums,  anfwering  precifely  to 
the  figure  and  defcription  of  Hernandez,  whofe  fynonym 
was  certainly  very  ill  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  normalis ; fee 
n 1 6.  Hernandez  fays  his  plant  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  of  Mexico,  and  the  root  is  famous  for  its 
medicinal  virtues,  being  fweetilh,  with  fome  pungency  and 
fragrance,  and  confidered  as  a powerful  counter-poifon,  de- 
obftrucnt,  cordial,  &c. ; three  ounces  of  the  bruifed  root 
being  a dofe.  Hence  the  appellation  of  Contrayerva,  which 
it  poflefles  in  common  with  Dorflenia,  and  fome  other  re- 
puted counter-poifons.  Hernandez  well  defcribes  the  leaves 
as  (haped  like  a crefcent,  or  a horfe-(hoe.  They  are  about 
an  inch  long,  his  figure  being  fcarcely  half  the  natural  fize. 
He  reprefents  three  dots,  like  nails,  on  their  di(k,  which  he 
fays  are  yellow,  but  which  our  fpecimens  do  not  (hew. 
Th e flems  are  (lender,  angular,  twining,  and  climbing  by 
tendrils.  We  have  no  Jlowers.  He  dcfcribes  them  as 
(haped  like  a carnation,  but  much  fmaller,  and  of  many 
colours ; the  berries  globular,  dark  chefnut-coloured.  His 
figure  well  expreflcs  one  of  the  flattifh,  fpreading,  or  (hal- 
low-flowered kinds,  with  thick  horizontal  rays,  and  a mo- 
derately elevated  column.  Root  as  thick  as  the  little  finger, 
long  and  twifted, 

Seftion  3.  Leaves  three-lobed.  Twenty-feven  fpecies. 

24.  P rotmdifolia.  Round-leaved  Paflion-flower.  Linn. 


Sp.  PI.  1357.  Cavan.  Diff.  t.  290.  Willd.  n.  22 

Leaves  roundifti,  with  three  very  (hallow  equal  lobes  ; dotted 
beneath  and  at  the  bafe.  Footftalks  without  glands.  Calyx 

flat.  Neftary  with  fpreading  rays Native  of  South 

America  and  the  Weft  Indies;  fent.  to  Kew  in  1786,  by 
Baron  Hake,  but  we  have  never  heard  of  its  flowering  m 
any  garden.  The  leaves  are  about  two  inches  in  length  and 
breadth,  quite  fmooth  on  both  fides  in  our  fpecimen,  as  is 
alfo  the  ripe  fruit,  though  authors  attribute  fome  downinefs 
to  both.  The  Jlowers  we  have  not  feen.  Cavanilles  and 
Plumier  repreferit  them  of  the  fize  and  general  form  of  rubra 
and  capfularis,  with  thickifh  rays. 

25.  P.  orbiculata.  Orbicular  Tubular-crowned  Paflion- 

flower.  Cavan.  Diff.  456.  t.  286.  Willd.  n.  23. — Leaves 
roundifti,  with  three  very  (hallow  obtufe  lobes;  dotted  be- 
neath, but  not  at  the  bafe.  Footftalks  without  glands. 
Petals  none.  Neftary  tubular,  abrupt,  undivided. — Native 
of  Hifpaniola.  Given  by  Thouin  to  the  younger  Linnasus. 
The  leaves  of  this  rare  fpecies  much  refemble  the  laft,  but 
the  lobes  are  very  obfufe,  the  middle  one  broadeft  ; in  a 
young  ftate  the  under  fide  is  downy,  and  always  very  much 
reticulated  with  prominent  veins.  Stipulas  and  brafteas  awl- 
(haped.  Tendrils  (hort.  Flowers  in  pairs,  crimfon,  the  fize 
of  Murucuja,  n.  18,  and  with  the  fame  undivided  neftary, 
but  no  petals.  The  bafe  of  the  calyx  is  globofe ; when 
young  downy,  like  the  flower -flalks.  Column  very  long  and 

(lender,  extending  far  beyond  the  calyx. 

26.  P.  punfiata.  Dotted  Paflion-flower.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
t 3 y8.  Cavan.  Di(T.  t.  269.  (Granadilla  folio  tricufpidi, 
obtufo  et  oculato ; Feuill.  Peruv.  718.  t.  11.) — Leaves 
roundifti,  (lightly  heart-ftiaped,  with  three  (hallow  obtufe 
lobes,  and  many  rows  of  dots  at  the  back,  but  not  at  the 
bafe.  Footftalks  without  glands.  Calyx  flat.  Rays 
fpreading  half  the  length  of  the  petals. — Gathered  by 
Feuillee  in  a garden  at  Malambo,  a fuburb  on  the  north  of 
Lima.  He  never  met  with  this  plant  elfewhere.  Cavanilles 
faw  it  in  flower  at  Paris.  We  have  never  feen  a fpecimen, 
nor  did  Linnseus ; his  defcription  in  the  Mant.  and  Syfl. 
Veg.  copied  by  Willdenow,  being  taken  from  our  lunata, 
which  is  the  punfiata  of  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  (See  Sm. 
Ic.  PiS.  /.i.)  The  leaves  are  broader  and  (horter  than  in 
the  two  laft  defcribed,  and  morfc  copioufty  dotted  ac  the 
back.  Flowers  folitary,  with  a flattifti  expanded  calyx , 
whitilh  ovate  petals,  and  violet  rays,  tipped  with  bright  yel- 
low, which  are  much  (horter  than  the  petals , and  fomewhat 
club-fhaped.  Fruit  rather  oval,  with  a fweet  pulp. 

27.  P.  lutea.  Small  Yellow  Paflion-flower.  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  1358.  Jacq.  Ic  Rar.  t.  607.  Michaux  Boreal-Amer. 
v.  2 37. — Leaves  heart-ftiaped,  three-lobed,  obtufe,  fmooth. 
Footftalks  downy,  without  glands.  Flowers  in  pairs.  Pe- 
tals half  the  breadth  of  the  calyx. — Native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  Virginia  to  Florida,  as  well  as  of  Jamaica.  It 
has  long  been  in  our  gardens,  but  is  little  valued,  the  flowers 
being  fmall  and  pale.  The  leaves  fomewhat  refemble,  in 
fhape  and  fize,  thofe  of  Anemone  Hepatica.  They  are 
fmooth,  glaucous  beneath,  without  dots  or  glands.  Foot- 

flalks  and  flowerflalks  hairy,  without  glands,  or  brafteas. 
Flowers  horizontal,  flattifti,  with  narrow  pale-yellow  petals, 
and  fpreading  rays  of  the  fame  length  and  colour. 

28.  P.  pannofa.  Cloth  leaved  Paflion-flower.  — Leaves 
heart-ftiaped,  unequally  three-lobed,  bluntifh,  downy  on 
both  fidcs,  as  well  as  the  (talks,  tendrils,  and  branches. 
Petals  none.  Germen  briftly. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
We  obtained  a fpecimen  from  Kew  garden,  in  November, 
1791,  but  have  never  elfewhere  feen  or  heard  of  this  fpecie9, 
which  from  its  fordid  habit,  and  minute,  greenilh,  incon- 
fpicuous  flowers,  is  likely  to  have  generally  efcaped  notice. 

3 D 2 The 
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The  form  and  fize  of  the  leaves  are  like  rubra,  n.  15,  and 
fome  of  them  have  adfually  but  two  lobes,  as  in  that ; but 
mod  have  a broad  central  lobe,  as  long  as  the  others. 
Every  part  is  pubefcent  like  rubra,  and  the  germen  briftly, 
but  the  jlowers  are  otherwife  totally  unlike  that  fpecies, 
fcarcely  a quarter  fo  large,  dellitute  of  petals,  and  with  a 
very  fmail  neflary ; though  their  ftalks  bear  confpicuous 
finely  three-cleft  brafleas,  which  rubra  wants.  However 
deficient  in  fplendour,  this  plant  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
a curious  botanift,  on  account  of  its  various  refemblances 
and  affinities.  See  fcetida  and  holofericea  hereafter. 

29.  P.  angujiifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Paffion-flower.  Willd. 

n.  26.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  1133.  (P-  heterophylla ; 

Ait.  n.  13.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  v.  2.  28.  t.  181.  P. 
longifoha;  Cavan.  Diff.  t.  270.) — Leaves  fmooth ; the 
lower  ones  three-lobed ; the  reit  undivided,  lanceolate,  elon- 
gated, pointed.  Footftalks  with  two  glands.  Petals 
none. — Native  of  thickets  in  Jamaica ; faid  to  have  been 
brought  to  England  about  the  year  1773.  It  flowers  in  the 
ftove  mod  part  of  the  fummer.  Thofe  who  (hould  obferve 
the  upper  leaves  only,  which  are  quite  undivided,  long, 
ovato-lanceolate,  and  taper-pointed,  would  refer  this  fpecies 
to  the  firft  fedlion  ; but  as  more  or  lefs  of  the  lower  leaves 
are  furnifhed  with  one  or  two  lateral  lobes,  it  obtains  a 
place  here,  among  fpecies  to  which  it  is  mod  naturally  allied. 
Some  indeed  have  thought  it  is  a variety  of  the  next.  The 

footjlalks  bear  a pair  of  minute,  globular,  (talked  glands, 
near  the  leaf.  Stipulas  briftle-fhaped.  Flowers  in  pairs, 
fmail,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  yellowifh,  on  (lender  (talks 
without  brafleas.  Calyx  fpreading  or  recurved,  (lightly 
concave  at  the  bafe.  Petals  none.  Rays  ereft,  recurved, 
yellow,  rather  (horter  than  the  calyx,  purple  at  the  bafe. 
Berry  roundilh,  deep  violet,  fweet,  the  (He  of  a black 
currant. 

30.  P.  minima.  Dwarf  Paffion-flower.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1359.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  1.  t.  20.  Cavan.  Di(T. 
t.  266. — Leaves  deeply  three-lobed,  entire,  rather  downy ; 
the  middle  lobe  longed.  Footftalks  with  two  glands. 
Petals  none.  — Native  of  Curaffao ; not  uncommon  in  (toves, 
flowering  in  July.  Every  part  of  the  herbage,  in  all  our 
fpecimen-,  is  finely  downy,  but  'not  at  all  hoary.  Leaves 
rather  paler  at  the  back,  but  not  glaucous ; the  fide  lobes 
are  the  (horteft ; all  of  an  ovate,  or  rounded  (hape,  fome- 
times  more  oblong,  and  in  that  cafe  more  deeply  Separated. 
The  glands,  as  well  as  the  jlowers,  nearly  accord  with  the 
laft.  The  calyx  however  is  downy  at  the  back,  and  the 

Jlipulas  are  downy,  and  rather  broader.  P.  hirfuta,  n.  38, 
feems  but  a hairy  variety  of  this. 

31.  P.  fuberofa.  Cork-barked  Paffion-flower.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1358.  Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  77.  t.  163.  Sm. 
Exot.  Bot.  t.  28.  — Leaves  three-lobed,  entire,  lmooth; 
the  lateral  lobes  very  (hort.  Footftalks  with  two  glands. 
Petals  none.  Fruit  ovate.  Stem  with  corky  angles. — Na- 
tive of  the  Welt  Indies ; eafily  cultivated  in  a ftove,  where 
it  bears  greemlh  jlowers,  and  ovate  black  jruit,  both  twice 
the  fize  of  the  two  laft  fpecies,  throughout  the  fummer  and 
autumn.  The  leaves  are  of  a dark  (tuning  green  above, 
paler  beneath,  of  a broad  ovate  figure,  with  two  fmail, 
acute,  lateral  lobes.  Rays  of  a much  (horter  proportion 
than  the  laft,  recurved  at  the  points.  Germen  fpeckled  with 
white.  The  bark  of  the  old  jlems  is  white,  and  very  corky  ; 
fomething  of  which  indeed  is  obfervable  in  angujiifolia  and 
minima. 

32.  P.  peltata.  Peltate  Spreading-lobed  Paffion-flower. 
Cavan.  Diff.  447.  t.  274.  Willd.  n.  29.  (Clematis  indica, 
folio  angufto  trifido,  fruftu  olivseformi ; Plum.  Amer.  70. 
t-  85.— Leaves  peltate,  fmooth,  three-ribbed,  with  three 


deep,  equal,  oblong,  fpreading  lobes.  Footftalks  with  two 
glands.  Flowers  folitary,  without  petals.  — Found  in 
hedges  in  the  Antilles,  according  to  Plunder ; few  other 
botanifts  have  feen  it.  The  peltate  infertion  of  the  foot- 
jlalks, and  the  large,  deeply  three-lobed  leaves,  mark  this 
fpecies.  Its  jlowers  are  twice  the  fize  of  P . fuberofa,  with 
longer  and  ftraighter  rays.  Fruit  much  the  fame. 

33.  P.  bederacea.  Peltate  Ivy  Paffion-flower.  Cavan. 
Diff.  448.  Willd.  n.  30.  (Clematis  indica,  folio  hede- 
raceo,  major,  frudfu  olivseformi ; Plum.  Amer.  70.  t.  84.) — 
Leaves  peltate,  ovate,  fmooth,  five-ribbed,  three-lobed. 
Footftalks  with  two  glands.  Flowers  folitary,  without 
petals. — From  the  fame  country  as  the  laft,  where  Plunder 
only  appears  to  have  feen  it.  The  leaves  are  peltate  and 
five-ribbed  exadfly  as  in  our  clypeata,  n.  20,  but  of  a very 
different  outline,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  and  terminating  in 
three  rather  fpreading  but  not  deep  4obes.  Their  fize  and 
appearance,  except  having  but  three  lobes,  is  like  our 
broadeft  variety  of  Hedera  helix,  called  Irifh  Ivy.  Flowers 
like  the  laft. 

34.  P.  viridijlora.  Tubular  Green  Paffion-flower.  Ca- 
van. Ic.  v.  3.  15.  t.  424. — Leaves  peltate,  fmooth,  with 
three  deep  obovate  lobes.  Tube  of  the  calyx  as  long  as  its 
fegments.  Petals  and  bradteas  wanting.  — Gathered  by 
Louis  Nee,  near  Acapulco,  flowering  in  February.  The 
leaves  have  feven  radiating  ribs,  and  three  deep  lobes,  of 
which  the  middle  one  efpecially  is  greatly  contra&ed  at  the 
bafe ; each  two  or  three  inches  long.  The  footjlalks  have 
two  feffile  glands  towards  their  origin.  Stipulas  lanceolate. 
Brafleas  and  petals  wanting.  Calyx  green  ; its  tube  an  inch 
long  ; fegments  fpreading,  linear-oblong,  of  about  the  fame 
length.  Rays  (hort,  combined  by  an  entire  bafe.  Column  \e ry 
(lender.  A curious  fpecies,  known  only  from  the  work  of 
Cavanilles.  We  have  however  a Weft  Indian  fpecimen  from 
the  late  Mr.  Smeathman,  which  anfwers  to  it  nearly  in  every 
refpedt,  except  being  hairy  all  over. 

35.  P.  rejlexa.  Reflexed  Paffion-flower.  (P.  reflexiflora  ; 
Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  13.  t.  425.) — Leaves  peltate,  fmooth,  with 
three  deep,  fpreading,  obtufe  lobes  ; their  finufes  and  ftalks 
glandular.  Tube  of  the  calyx  as  long  as  its  fegments. 
Bradteas  ovate,  veiny. — Gathered  by  Louis  Nee  near  Pa- 
nama. About  the  (ize  of  the  laft.  The  leaves  are  fome- 
what  haftate,  entire,  five-ribbed,  with  lix  (talked  glands  on 
their  footjlalks,  and  as  many  feffile  ones  in  each  finus,  be- 
tween the  lobes.  Stipulas  large,  half-ovate,  wavy.  Brafleas 
large,  veiny.  Tube  of  the  calyx  an  inch  long,  the  thicknefs 
of  a goofe- quill,  its  fegments,  as  well  as  the  petals,  oblong, 
of  the  fame  length,  reflexed,  fcarlet.  Neflary  a double 
fringe,  of  minute  upright  rays.  Column  very  (lender. 

36.  P.  glauca.  Glaucous-leaved  Paffion-flower.  Ait. 

n.  1 1.  Willd.  n.  31.  (P.  ftipulata  ; Aubl.  Guian.  t.  325. 

Balfamina  altera,  indica,  &c.  ; Ambrof.  Phyt.  91.) — 
Leaves  (lightly  peltate,  heart-lhaped,  fmooth,  with  three 
broad,  fpreading  lobes ; glaucous  beneath.  Footftalks 
glandular.  Bafe  of  the  calyx  hemifphencal.  Bradteas  mi- 
nute.— Native  of  Cayenne,  Introduced  by  Meffrs.  Lee  and 
Kennedy  in  1779.  It  flowers  in  the  ftove  in  Auguft  and 
September,  and  is  very  ornamental  as  well  as  fragrant.  The 

jlowers  fomewhat  refemhle  thofe  of  P . Jerratifo/ia,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  innumerable  denfe  tufted  filaments  of 
their  neflary,  the  outermoft  nearly  equal  to  the  petals,  the 
reft  gradually  (horter  and  more  eredt.  Every  part  of  the 
plant  is  fomewhat  glaucous,  and  very  fmooth.  Leaves  di- 
vided about  half  way  down.  Stipulas  large,  half  heart- 
lhaped.  Brafleas  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  the  convex  glaucous  bafe  of  the  calyx.  No- 
body before  us  has  noticed  the  old  figure  of  Ambrofinus, 
though 
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thought  it  cannot  be  miftaken,  and  is  the  only  one  with 
flowers. 

37.  P.  holojericea.  Velvet-leaved  Pafiion-flower.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1359.  Cavan.  DifT.  t.  291.  (Granadilla  folio 
hallato  holofericeo,  &c. ; Mart.  Decad.  t.  ji.) — Leaves 
ovate,  three-lobed,  downy  on  both  furfaces,  with  a recurved 
tooth  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  Vera  Cruz,  from 
whence  it  was  originally  fent  by  Houftoun.  The  leaves 
are  remarkable  for  their  exquifite  velvet-like  foftnefs,  and 
for  the  two  recurved  teeth  at  their  bafe  ; their  fide-lobes 
are  fmall.  Flowers  flat,  one  inch  and  a half  broad.  Petals 
white,  often  minutely  dotted  wjth  red,  as  well  as  the 
fegments  of  the  calyx,  which  they  refemble  in  fize  and 
(hape.  Rays  fpreading,  ftraight,  parti-coloured  with  red  and 
yellow. 

38.  P.  hirfuta.  Hairy  Pafiion-flower.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
1359.  Ait.  n.  16.  Cavan.  Did.  443.  (Clematis  indica, 
flore  minimo  pallido,  foliis  hirfutis  ; Plum.  Amer.  74.  t.  88. 
f.  A.) — Leaves  hairy,  with  three  oblong  entire  lobes,  the 
middlemoft  longed  ; the  lower  leaves  fmooth  on  the  upper 
fide.  Footftalks  with  two  glands.  Solander  in  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew. — Native  of  the  Wed  Indies.  Sent  to  Kew  in  1778, 
where  it  is  faid  to  flower  in  the  dove  in  September.  This 
is  a doubtful  fpecies.  What  the  younger  Linnaeus  col- 
lected for  it  in  England,  if  we  midake  not,  is  certainly 
only  a hairy  fpecimen  of  minima , n.  30,  and  has  no  petals. 
Plukenet’s  t.  212.  f.  1.  and  the  figure  in  Hermann’s  Para- 
difus,  p.  176,  appear  to  belong  to  fome  fpecies  unknown 
to  us,  with  jagged  leaves , and  Jlowers  with  petals.  Lin- 
naeus, having  no  fpecimen,  evidently  adopted  the  fpecies 
from  Plumier,  whnfe  plant  we  believe  to  be  no  other  than 
minima , and  whofe  folitary  leaf  is  copied  in  Am.  Acad, 
f.  16. 

39.  P.  fatida.  Stinking  Pafiion-flower.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

1359.  “ Gifeke  Ic.  t.  20.’’  Willd.  n.  34.  Cavan.  Did. 

t.  289. — Leaves  hairy,  heart-fhaped,  fomewhat  three-dobed. 
Bra&eas  repeatedly  pinnatifid,  in  capiilary  glandular  feg- 
ments, like  the  dipulas. — Native  of  the  Wed  Indies  ; not 
rare  in  our  dove?,  where  it  blofibms  in  fummer,  and  ripens 
fruit,  which  refembles  a goofeberry  in  fize,  and  fomewhat 
in  flavour.  The  whole  plant  is  hairy,  vifeid,  and  foetid,  of 
a pale  green.  Flowers  whitifti,  dillinguiftied  from  all  the 
foregoing,  by  large  finely  divided  bra6leas,  encompafling 
them  in  the  bud,  as  well  as  the  fruit , like  the  involucrum  of 
Nigella  damafeena.  The  root  is  faid  to  be  annual  or  bien- 
nial, but  we  doubt  whether  it  be  fo  in  a date  of  nature. 

40.  P.  ciliata.  Fringe-leaved  Pafiion-flower.  Ait.  n.  18. 
Willd.  n.  35.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  288. — Leaves  fmooth,  with 
three  wavy,  fomewhat  ferrated,  fringed  lobes ; the  middle- 
mod  longed.  Bradteas  repeatedly  pinnatifid,  in  capillary 
ferments,  like  the  dipulas. — Mrs.  Normah,  a lady  long 
celebrated  for  the  cultivation  of  botanical  rarities,  re- 
ceded this  plant  fr>m  Jamaica  in  1783,  or  earlier.  Lin- 
nxus  knew  it  not.  The  brafieas  refemble  the  lad,  but  are 
not  fo  much  divided.  Petals  and  calyx  pink.  Rays  fpread- 
ing, variegated  with  purple  and  white.  The  leaves  are  co- 
riaceous, veiny,  quite  fmooth  except  their  margin.  It  is 
not  impofliblc  that  Hermann’s  t.  176  may  be  a diminilhed 
and  very  imperfedt  reprefentation  of  this  ; fee  n.  38. 

41.  P.ferrulata.  Finely-ferrated  Pafiion-flower.  Jacq. 
Obf.  fafe.  2.  26.  t.  46.  f.  2.  Willd.  n.  36. — Leaves  three- 
lobed,  very  minutely  ferrated  ; the  middle  lobe  longed. 
Footdalks  with  two  glands.  Bradteas  diftindt,  entire. — 
Gathered  by  Jacquin  at  Carthagena.  He  compares  it 
with  incarnata,  n.  44,  from  which  he  fays  it  is  very  cer- 
tainly di'.linguilhed  by  the  leaves  not  being  cut  away  clofe 
to  the  fide  ribs  at  the  bafe,  and  by  the  minutenefs  of  their 


ferrature3.  The  flowers  are  variegated  with  purple  and 
white,  delightfully  fragrant,  two  inches  and  a half  wide. 

42.  P.  aurantia.  Norfolk-ifland  Pafiion-flower.  Ford. 
Prodr.  62.  Willd.  n.  37.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  295. — Leaves 
fmooth,  dotted  beneath,  with 'three  fpreading  blunti(h  lobes  ; 
rounded  at  the  bafe.  Calyx  fomewhat  tubular,  longer  than 
the  petals.  Nedtary  tubular,  abrupt,  lobed,  furrounded 
with  upright  rays. — Native  of  New  Caledonia  and  of  Nor. 
folk  Ifland.  It  flowers  copioufly  in  a dove  in  fummer, 
requiring  a light  dry  foil.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  (lightly 
five-lobed.  Flowers  orange,  the  tube  of  their  nectary  green, 
longer  than  the  purple  upright  rays  which  furround  it. 
This  is  akin  to  n.  24  and  25  of  our  lid,  near  which 
Willdenow  ought  to  have  placed  it.  The  nefiary  is  very 
peculiar,  being,  like  the  whole  flower,  (haped  much  as  in 
P.  Mucuruja,  n.  18,  but  neverthelefs  accompanied  with 
rays  ; its  orifice  moreover  is  lobed  or  jagged. 

43.  P.  cuneifolia  Wedge-leaved  Pafiion-flower.  Cavan. 
Did.  460.  t.  292.  Willd.  n.  38. — Leaves  deeply  three- 
lobed,  ferrated,  acute  ; three-ribbed,  with  two  glands,  at 
the  bafe.  Bradteas  diftindt,  elliptical,  entire.  Calyx  flat. 
Rays  not  half  fo  long  as  the  petals.— Native  of  America. 
Seen  by  Cavanilles  in  Thouin’s  herbarium.  We  have  it  not. 
The  fpecific  charadters  diftinguifh  it  from  the  next,  which  it 
greatly  refembles. 

44  P.  incarnata.  Flefli-coloured  Pafiion-flower,  Mara- 
coc,  or  May-cock.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1360.  Sm.  Infedts  of 
Georgia,  t.  12.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  187.  (Clematis  trifolia, 
five  flos  paflionis  ; Ger.  em.  1592.) — Leaves  deeply  three- 
lobed,  ferrated,  acute  ; three-ribbed,  with  two  glands,  at 
the  bafe.  Bradteas  diftindt,  lanceolate,  with  glandular  teeth. 
Calyx  flat.  Rays  as  long  as  the  petals. — Native  of  North 
America.  One  of  the  fird  fpecies  introduced  to  the  know- 
ledge of  European  botanifts,  and  cultivated  here  in  the 
days  of  Gerarde  and  Parkinfon,  though  now  feldom  met 
with,  as  it  will  fcarcely  ever  furvive  the  Englilh  winter, 
or  rather  fpring.  It  however  merits  a place  in  the  confer- 
vatory.  The  leaves  are  very  deeply  three-lobed,  three- 
ribbed,  ferrated,  finely  downy  on  both  fides ; paler  be- 
neath. Flowers  rather  large,  flefli-coloured  or  pale  purple, 
the  long  (lender  fpreading  rays  elegantly  fpeckled  with  crim- 
fon  and  white.  Jacquin’s  figure  is  too  blue. 

45.  P.  fanguinea.  Blood-coloured  Pafiion-flower. — Leaves 
deeply  three-lobed,  ferrated,  acute,  without  glands.  Brac- 
teas  diftindt,  lanceolate,  with  glandular  teeth.  Calyx  downy, 
its  tube  half  as  long  as  the  fegments.  Rays  half  the  length 
of  the  petals.  Stamens  linear,  flat. — Gathered  by  Smeath- 
man  in  the  Weft  Indies.  A very  fine  fpecies,  of  which  we 
can  find  no  defeription  nor  figure.  The  branches,  and  all 
the  Jialks,  are  downy  ; tendrils  fmooth.  Footjlalks,  and  bafe 
of  the  leaves,  deftitute  of  glands ; ferratures  rather  coarfe  ; 
upper  furface  fmooth  ; lower  downy,  with  prominent  ribs 
and  veins.  The  Jlipulas  feem  fallen.  Flowers  near  three 
inches  broad  ; as  far  a6  can  be  judged  from  the  dried  fpeci- 
men, they  appear  of  a rich  deep  red.  Tube  of  the  calyx 
above  half  an  inch,  or  twice  its  diameter,  in  length,  clothed 
with  fine  rulty  down  ; limb  horizontal,  its  fegments  linear, 
lanceolate,  with  the  awl-ftiaped  tips  longer  than  ufual ; pe- 
tals rather  fmaller  than  the  calyx,  but  of  the  fame  (hape 
and  colour.  Rays  reddilh,  (lender,  much  curled  in  a dry 
date,  but  apparently  half  the  length  of  the  petals,  the 
inner  row  eredt  about  the  column,  which  is  tall  and  (lender. 
Filaments  remarkably  broad  and  flat,  fomewhat  combined  at 
the  bafe,  with  large  anthers.  Germen  finely  downy. 

46.  P.  peduncularis.  Lcng-ltalkeu  Pafiion-flower.  Cavan. 
Ic.  v.  5.  15.  t.  426. — Leaves  with  three  rounded  ierrated 
lobes.  Bradteas  combined,  tubular,  downy.  Calyx  Bowny, 

its 
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its  tube  nearly  equal  to  the  fegments.  Rays  very  minute. 
Stem  fquare. — Gathered  by  Louis  Nee,  in  feveral  places  in 
Peru,  flowering  in  March.  The  fquare  flem , which  is 
(lightly  downy,  and  the  braBeas  united  into  an  ovate,  ob- 
tufe,  flightly  notched,  and  three-cleft  tube,  full  half  as 
long  as  the  tube  of  the  calyx , are  chara&eriftic  of  this  fpecies, 
which  is  one  of  Juflieu’s  genus  Tafconia , like  the  four  fol- 
lowing. The  leaves  of  this  are  rather  broader  than  long, 
their  lobes  broad  and  rounded,  equally  ferrated  ; glaucous, 
and  in  fome  degree  downy,  at  the  back.  Footjlalks  with 
four  feflile  glands.  Stipulas  fquarifh,  toothed.  Flower- 
Jlalks  near  four  inches  long,  being  twice  the  length  of  the 
leaves.  Flowers  rofe-coloured,  large  and  handfome,  exter- 
nally downy  ; their  petals  elliptical,  an  inch  long,  a little 
fliorter  than  the  calyx . NcBary  crowned  with  minute  teeth 

rather  than  rays,  as  in  adulterina , n.  3.  Filaments  flattened. 
Fruit  globofe,  rather  downy,  one  inch  and  a half  in 
diameter. 

47.  P.  trifoliata.  Three -leaved  Pafiion-flower.  Cavan. 
Ic.  v.  5.  16.  t.  427. — Leaves  ternate,  elliptical,  downy, 
entire.  Brafteas  diftin6t,  toothed.  Tube  of  the  calyx  as 
long  as  the  fegments,  tumid  at  the  bafe.  Rays  very  mi- 
nute.— Native  of  Peru  and  Chili,  where  it  was  found  by 
Louis  Nee,  flowering  in  March  and  April. — Remarkable 
for  its  truly  ternate  leaves.  The  Jlipulas  are  half  heart- 
(haped,  with  britlly  ferratures.  Footjlalks  downy,  without 
glands.  BraBeas  large,  ovate,  downy,  with  broad,  blunt, 
tooth-like  ferratures,  half  an  inch  below  the  calyx.  Flowers 
rofe-coloured,  large  and  handfome,  like  the  laft,  but  with 
a longer  calyx-tube,  whofe  bafe  is  inflated  and  umbilicated. 

48.  P . pennipes.  Wing-footed  Pafiion-flower.  (P.  pin- 
natiftipula  ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  16.  t.  428.) — Leaves  three- 
lobed,  ferrated,  acute;  woolly  beneath.  Brafteas  diftinft, 
ferrated.  Tube  of  the  calyx  as  long  as  the  fegments. 
Rays  half  as  long  as  the  petals.  Stipula9  deeply  pinna- 
tifid. — Found  by  Louis  Nee  in  various  parts  of  Chili,  from 
whence  alfo  we  have  a fpecimen,  gathered  by  Mr.  Men- 
zies.  The  leaves  are  three-cleft  more  than  half  way,  reti- 
culated, ferrated,  two  or  three  inches  long  ; very  fmooth, 
and  bright  green,  above  ; their  backs,  like  the  branches  and 
Jlalks,  clothed  with  denfe,  white,  woolly  pubefcence.  Sti- 
pulas finely  and  deeply  pinnatifid,  fmooth.  BraBeas  ovate, 
(harply  ferrated,  deciduous,  rather  downy  externally  only. 
Flowers  much  larger  than  in  the  laft,  of  a pale  rofe-colour, 
very  finely  downy  externally,  as  is  alfo  the  germen.  Rays 
capillary,  fpreading  on  the  petals,  and  full  half  as  long. 
Column  remarkably  angular,  fmooth.  With  great  reluc- 
tance we  have  been  ohliged  to  alter  the  uncouth  name  given 
by  our  lamented  correfpondent  Cavanilles,  but  have  retained 
his  idea.  The  Angularly  divided  Jlipulas  are  like  a pair  of 
wings  to  the  footjlalk. 

49.  P.  tomentofa.  Downy  Long-tubed  Paflion-flower. 
Cavan.  Dili.  450.  t.  275,  276.  Willd.  n.  40. — Leaves 
three-lobed,  ferrated ; downy  on  both  fides.  Brafteas 
combined,  tubular.  Tube  of  the  calyx  thrice  as  long  as 
the  fegments. — Gathered  long  ago,  by  Jofeph  de  Juffieu, 
in  Peru.  His  fpecimens  were  feen  in  his  celebrated  nephew’s 
herbarium  at  Paris,  by  Lamarck  and  Cavanilles,  from  whofe 
publications  only  our  knowledge  concerning  this  magni- 
ficent plant  is  derived.  The  refpeftive  proportions  of  the 

Jtower,  and  its  minute  rays,  agree  with  our  third  fpecies  ; 
but  the  whole  Jlower  appears  to  be  larger,  and  the  braBeas 
are  combined  into  a (harply  three-cleft  downy  tube.  The 
haves  have  three  broad,  moderately  deep,  lobes,  and,  like 
the  reft  of  the  plant,  are  clothed  with  fine  ftiort  down. 
The  footjlalks  bear  numerous  ftalked  glands.  The  Jlipulas 
are  half-ovate,  pointed,  and  downy.  The  jlower  expands 


three  inches,  and  is  faid  to  be  rofe-coloured  j its  tube  is 
five  inches  long,  whether  fmooth,  or  downy  as  in  the  next, 
is  not  mentioned  ; nedary  a row  of  very  fmall,  roundifti, 
flightly  ftalked  glands,  or  obtufe  rays,  crowning  the  tube. 
Fruit  ovate-oblong,  foft,  full  of  yellow  eatable  pulp.  The 
Peruvians  know  this  plant  by  the  name  of  Tacjo. 

50.  P.  mixta.  Smooth-leaved  Long-tubed  Paflion-flower. 
Linn.  Suppl.  408.  Sm.  Plant.  Ic.  t.  2;.  Willd.  n.  41. 
(P.  longiflora ; Lamarck,  n.  28.  P.  Tacfo  ; Cavan  Did. 
431.  t.  277.) — Leaves  with  three  or  five  lobes,  ferrated, 
acute;  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Bra&eas  combined,  tubular. 
Tube  of  the  calyx  thrice  as  long  as  the  fegments. — Sent  by 
Mutis  from  New  Granada  to  Linnaeus,  along  with  drawings, 
in  Indian  ink,  of  this  and  our  third  fpecies.  The  prefent 
differs  from  the  laft  in  having  fmooth,  more  deeply  lobed 
leaves,  whofe  fide-lobes  are  occafionally  flightly  divided  ; 
but  that  fuch  a ciccumftance  is  accidental,  may  be  prefumed, 
not  only  from  the  coincidence  of  every  other  part,  but 
becaufe  there  are  always  five  ribs,  more  or  lefs  apparent ; 
fee  the  plates  quoted.  The  JootJlalks  bear  about  iix  glands, 
and  are  rather  downy  ; the  jlower  Jlalks,  tubular  braBeas, 
and  efpecially  the  outfide  of  the  calyx,  are  finely  and  denfely 
pubefcent.  Flowers  rofe-coloured  or  purplifh,  a little 
(mailer  than  thofe  of  P.  tomentoja,  with  much  the  fame  fort 
of  ncBary.  Fruit  obovate,  with  a flight  longitudinal  fur- 
row.— Linnaeus  roundly  afierts  that  this  fpecies  is  produced 
between  incarnata  and  adulterina , for  which  there  is  no 
authority,  except  the  affinity  of  its  fru&ification  to  the 
latter,  and  fome  refemblance  in  the  (hape  of  its  leaves  to  the 
former.  Nothing  could  be  greater  acquifuions  to  our  con- 
fervatories  than  thefe  tubular  Paffion-flowers,  whofe  feeds 
the  Spaniards  furely  might  obtain  with  great  eafe,  and  which 
would  probably  prove  almoft  hardy  in  our  climate,  like  the 
elegant  Fuehfia,  Cobaa,  and  other  late  difcoveries,  from  the 
fame  country. 

Section  4. — Leaves  with  many  fegments.  Five  fpecies. 

51.  P.  carulea.  Common  Blue  Paflion-flower.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1360.  Willd.  n.  42.  Cavan.  Did'.  461.  t.  295. 
Mill.  Illultr.  t.  74.  Curt.  Mag,  t.  28. — Leaves  deeply 
palmate,  in  five  entire  fmooth  fegments.  — Native  of  Brafil. 
This  fpecies,  though  not  brought  to  Europe  till  long  after 
the  incarnata,  has  now,  from  its  much  greater  hardnefs,  and 
facility  of  culture,  taken  place  of  that,  and  is  generally  dif- 
perfed  throughout  the  more  temperate  parts  of  Europe. 
In  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant,  it  combines  with 
the  Jafmine,  more  efpecially,  to  form  luxuriant  bowers ; 
and  in  thofe  countries  bears  abundance  of  orange-coloured 
fruit,  as  well  as  fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers.  With  us  it 
only  bloffoms  in  the  open  air  ; requiring  proteftion  for  its 
roots  and  (terns  againft  hard  frofts.  Loureiro  (peaks  of 
P.  carulea  as  wild  about  Canton  in  China,  and  there  is  a 
narrow-leaved  rather  tender  variety,  known  in  our  (loves, 
reported  to  have  come  from  that  country,  or  the  Eaft 
Indies.  But  we  are  inclined  to  fufpedl  both  may  originally 
have  gone  thither  from  Europe  or  the  Brafils. — The  whole 
plant  is  fmooth,  of  a rather  glaucous  hue,  and  the  entire 
edges  of  the  leaves  diftinguifh  it  from  all  the  reft  of  this 
feftion.  Stipulas  half-heart-(haped,  wavy.  BraBeas  ovate, 
concave,  entire,  fcarcely  half  fo  long  as  the  full-grown  bud. 
Calyx  fpreading  and  nearly  flat,  its  fegments  elliptic-oblong, 
like  the  petals,  and  of  the  fame  white,  or  pale  greenifh,  hue. 
Rays  fpreading  widely,  (horter  than  the  petals , purple  at  the 
bale,  white  in  the  middle,  blue  at  the  end.  Each  flower 
lafts  only  one  day,  but  there  is  a copious  fucceffion. 

52.  P.  filamentofa.  Lorig-rayed  Blue  Paflion-flower, 
Cavan.  Did.  461.  t.  294.  Willd.  n.  43. — Leaves  palmate, 
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in  five  acute  ferrated  fegments.  Footftalks  with  two  fef- 
file  glands.  Bra&eas  diltindl,  ferrated.  Rays  longer  than 
the  corolla. — Native  of  America.  Cavanilles  defcribed  it 
from  the  garden  of  the  late  Duke  del  Infantado,  to  whofe 
family  he  was  preceptor.  We  had,  at  the  firft  view  of  his 
figure,  for  we  have  feen  no  fpecimen,  a fufpicion  that  this 
might  be  a variety  of  fome  three-lobed  fpecies.  The  glands 
of  the  footftalks  agree  with  thofe  of  ferrulata,  n.  41,  but  the 
fhape  of  the  leaves , and  their  coarfer  ferratures,  as  well  as 
the  ferrated  bradeas,  materially  differ.  From  incarnata , 
n.  44,  and  cuneifolia,  n.  43,  the  only  fpecies  befides  with 
which  it  can  be  compared,  it  is  diftmguifhed  by  the  leaves 
not  being  cut  away  clofe  to  the  ribs  at  the  bafe,  as  well  as 
by  the  fituation  of  the  glands  on  their  (talks,  and  the  pre- 
fence of  other  glands  in  the  finufes.  The Jlipulas  moreover 
are  half-pinnatifid,  not  awl-fhaped  and  entire  ; and  the 
bradeas  differ  in  fize  from  incarnata,  and  in  their  ferratures 
from  cuneiform.  The  leaves  we  underftand  to  be  fmooth  ; 
their  fide-lobcs  much  fmaller  than  the  others.  Flower 
coloured  fomewhat  like  the  caru/ea ; furnifhed  with  five 
rows  of  rays,  of  which  the  outermofl  extend  beyond  the 
calyx  and  petals.  Fruit  globofe,  with  white  vifeid  pulp. 

53.  P.  ferrata.  Many-lobed  Serrated  Paflion-flower. 

Linn.  Syft.  ed.  10.  v.  2.  1248.  Syft.  Veg.  ed.  14.  823. 
Willd.  n.  44.  Cavan.  DifT.  449.  t.  296.  (P.  ferrato- 

digitata ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1.  960.  P.  digitata  ; ed.  2. 
1360.  Clematis  indica  polyphylla  major,  flore  clavato, 
fruftu  colocynthidis  ; Plum.  Amer.  62.  t.  79.) — Leaves 
palmate,  in  five  or  feven  very  deep  ferrated  fegments.  Foot- 
llalk9  with  feveral  glands.  Bradeas  combined,  entire. — 
Gathered  by  Plumier  in  Martinico,  in  one  place  only,  near 
St.  Mary’s  river.  Cavanilles  faw  a fpecimen  in  Juflieu’s 
colledion,  and  there  is  one  without  flowers,  in  that  of  the 
younger  Linmeus ; but  this  very  magnificent  fpecies  is 
unknown  in  our  gardens.  The  flowers  equal  even  thofe  of 
quadrangularis,  n.  7,  in  magnitude  and  fplendour,  and  the 
broad  many-lobed  leaves,  whofe  under  fide  is  fomewhat 
downy,  are  much  more  handfome.  Plumier  fays  the  fhoots 
are  as  large,  hard,  and  knotty  as  thofe  of  a vine,  fpreadmg 
widely  over  the  trees  and  bufhes,  which  they  decorate  with 
verdant  foliage.  The  flower-hud,  inverted  with  its  large, 
ovate,  pale,  purpie-veined  bradeas,  combined  at  their  bafe, 
and  entire  at  their  margin,  is  as  big  as  a hen’s  egg.  The 
calyx  has  a broad  funnel-fhaped  bafe  ; its  fegments  are  of  a 
violet  colour,  like  the  petals,  but  much  broader,  each  about 
one  inch  and  a half  long  Rays  about  the  fame  length,  very 
numerous,  thick,  and  fomewhat  angular,  in  a double  row, 
the  outermofl  fhorteft,  each  ray  whitifh  at  the  point,  violet 
in  the  middle,  paler  from  thence  to  the  bafe,  with  five  violet 
bands.  The  tube  of  'he  calyx  is  internally  lined  with  fhort, 
red-headed,  glandular  rays.  Fruit  as  big  as  an  orange,  with 
a thick  coat.  Plumier  did  not  meet  with  it  ripe,  but  it 
feems  much  like  that  of  the  quads  annularis  in  colour  and 
Jlrudure.  The  flowers  are  fragrant. — The  fynonyms  dif- 
play  remarkable  changes  in  the  fpecific  name,  made  by 
Linnteus  himfelf.  We  fhould  have  preferred  digitata,  not 
only  as  given  in  his  moft  claffical  work,  but  as  the  moll 
expreffive,  had  it  been  Hr  idly  corred ; the  leaves  however 
are  not  truly  digitate,  but  merely  divided  in  a fingered 
manner,  and  not  morefo  than  in  earulea.  n.  31.  The  young 
ores  have  fometimes  but  three  lobes,  though  five  or  feven 
ribs.  The  Jlipulas  are  lmall,  half-pinnatifid,  as  in  Jilamcntofa , 
n.  52. 

54.  P.  pedata.  Curled  Paflion-flower.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
*360.  Ait.  n.  21.  Cavan.  Dirt.  462.  (Clematis  indica 
alia  polyphylla,  flore  crifpato  ; Plum.  Amer.  66.  t.  81.) 
-—Leaves  pedate,  of  feven  ferrated  acute  leaflets.  Bradeas 


diftind,  ferrated.  Rays  twilled Found  by  Plumier,  by 

the  road  fide  near  Miragoan  in  Hifpaniola,  and  no  where 
elfe.  The  fhoots  are  fomewhat  angular.  Leaves  remarkable 
for  being  pedate,  as  in  Helleborus  niger,  confiding  of  feven, 
alrnolt  entirely  diftind,  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  fingle- 
ribbed,  fharply  ferrated  leaflets,  of  a fine  fhining-green,  the 
central  one  three  or  four  inches  long.  Footftalks  rather 
long,  with  a pair  of  glands  in  the  middle.  Stipulas  not 
reprefented.  Flowers  furpafiing  all  the  reft,  according  to 
Plumier,  in  fize,  fragrance,  and  brilliancy  of  colours 
Bradeas  large,  ovate,  acute,  concave,  very  fharply  jagged 
and  ferrated  at  the  edge.  Calyx  pale  green,  dotted  on  the 
infide  with  red.  Petals  blue.  Rays  in  one  principal  row, 
fpreading,  longer  than  the  petals,  deep  red,  with  two  or 
three  white  bands,  their  extremities  of  a fine  violet,  tapering, 
zigzag,  and  twilled.  Column,  Jftamens  and  Jlyles  white, 
fpeckled  with  red.  Stigmas  divided.  Fruit  globofe,  like 
a fmall  gourd,  the  fize  of  a moderate  apple,  fpeckled  with 
fhades  of  green. — Mr.  Maffon  is  recorded  as  having  fent 
this  noble  plant  to  Kew  in  1781,  from  the  Weft  Indies,  but 
there  is  no  account  of  its  flowering,  and  we  fear  it  is  now 
loft. 

35.  P.  heterophylla.  Various-leaved  Paflion-flower.  La- 
marck, n.32.  Willd.  n.  46.  Cavan.  Dirt.  462.  (Gra- 
nadilla  heterophylla,  flore  albo ; Plum.  Ic  129.  t.  139. 
f.  I.) — Leaves  pedate,  of  five,  nearly  entire,  abrupt  leaflets  ^ 
the  lower  ones  li  ear,  ternate  or  Ample.  Rays  ftraight. — 
Gathered  by  Plumier,  near  a rivulet  in  the  fouth  part  of 
Hifpaniola,  flowering  and  fruiting  in  September.  Lamarck. 
This  is  the  moft  remarkable  of  all,  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  lower  leaves,  which  are  long,  very  narrow,  un- 
divided, and  entire,  either  Ample  or  ternate,  and  the  upper 
ones,  which  are  pedate,  of  fi«e  broad,  fhort,  abrupt,  entire, 
fometimes  flightly  lobed  leaflets,  an  inch  or  two  long. 
Flowers  yellowifh-white,  fcarcely  above  an  inch  wide,  their 
calyx  horizontal  and  flat,  twice  as  long  as  the  rays,  the 
petals  being  of  an  intermediate  length  between  both.  Fruit 
oval,  rather  bigger  than  an  olive,  deep  violet,  full  of  violet 
juice.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  bradeas.  - This  Angular 
fpecies  approaches  in  foliage  to  the  lafl,  in  flower  to  lunata, 
n.  17,  and  in  fruit  to  fuberofa  and  its  adies.  No  other 
botanift  than  Plumier  feems  to  have  met  with  it,  nor  is  it 
known  in  the  European  colle&ions. 

The  fcientific  botanift  who  contemplates  the  above  view 
of  this  interefting  genus,  will  perceive  that  it  has  many 
claims  to  be  confidered  as  a natural  order,  requiring  fub- 
divifion  into  feveral  genera.  This  talk  will  at  firft  appear 
eafy,  as  nothing  can  be  more  ftriking  than  the  difference  of 
ftru&ure  in  the  nedaries  of  feveral  fpecies,  nor  are  the 
tubular  calyxes  of  others  lefs  remarkable.  On  a further 
infpe&ion,  however,  more  and  more  difficulties  will  arife. 
The  calyx  is  tubular  in  various  fpecies,  otherwife  very  un- 
like, and  flat  in  others,  no  lefs  diflimilar  among  themfelves. 
The  minutenefs  of  the  rays  in  fome  cf  the  Tacfonia  of 
Juflieu,  lofes  its  importance  when  we  confider  the  feveral 
new  fpecies  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Cavanilles’  leones.  The 
bradeas,  which  Cavanilles  reckons  a calyx,  and  on  the 
abfence  or  prefence  of  which,  as  well  as  their  union  or 
feparation,  he  forms  his  fubdivifions  of  the  genus,  are  of 
all  things  moft  improper,  even  for  that  purpofe,  and  lead  to 
a lefs  natural  arrangement  than  the  leaves  themfelves,  which 
laft  we  have  followed,  from  neceflity  rather  than  choice, 
after  the  example  of  Linnaeus,  Lamarck,  and  Willdenow 
The  want  of  petals  colledts  feveral  fpecies  into  a moft 
natural  affemblage,  but  others,  as  orbiculata  and  peltata,  for 
inllance,  totally  overfet  the  authority  cf  that  charader 
A minute  and  regular  inveftigarion  of  all  their  nedaries, 
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fuch  as  Mr.  Sowerby  has  beftowed  upon  fix  fpecies,  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Linnaean  Society, 
might  throw  confiderable  light  upon  the  fubjeCt,  but  is  not 
to  be  undertaken  without  a great  variety  of  fpecimens, 
either  frefh,  or  preferved  in  fpirits.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  thefe  fine  plants  have  received  fo  little  attention 
from  our  periodical  authors,  to  whofe  pages  many  of  them, 
e-afily  to  be  procured,  would  prove  a great  accefiion.  S. 

Passiflora,  in  Gardening.,  contains  plants  of  the  her- 
baceous and  fhrubby  flowering  kinds,  of  which  the  fpecies 
cultivated  are : the  common  or  blue  pafiion-flower  ( P. 
caerulea);  the  rofe-coloured  pafiion-flower  (P.  incarnata); 
the  yellow  pafiion-flower  (P.  lutea)  ; the  notch-leaved 
pafiion-flower  (P.  ferratifolia)  ; the  apple-fruited  pafiion- 
flower  (P.  maliformis)  ; the  fquare-fta^ed  pafiioivflower 
(P.  quadrangularis)  ; the  wing-ftalked  pafiion-flower  (P. 
alata) ; the  laurel-leaved  pafiion-flower,  or  water  lemon 
(P.  laurifolia)  ; the  many-flowered  pafiion-flower  (P.  mul- 
tiflora) ; the  red-fruited  pafiion-flower  (P.  rubra)  ; the 
moon-fhaped- leaved  pafiion-flower  (P.  murucuja)  ; the  bat- 
winged pafiion-flower  (P.  vefpertilio) ; the  round-leaved 
paffion-flower  (P.  rotundifolia)  ; the  ciliated  pafiion-flower 
(P.  ciliata) ; the  cork-barked  pafiion-flower  (P.  fuberofa)  ; 
the  filky-leaved  pafiion-flower  (P.  holofericea)  ; the  glau- 
cous-leaved pafiion-flower  (P.  glauca) ; and  the  dwarf-leaved 
pafiion-flower  (P.  minima). 

Of  the  firft  fort  there  is  a variety  with  much  narrower 
lobes,  divided  almoft  to  the  bottom  ; the  flowers  come  later 
in  the  fummer;  the  petals  are  narrower,  and  of  a purer 
white  colour. 

It  is  obferved,  that  if  the  feventh  fort  does  not  equal  the 
firft  in  elegance,  it  exceeds  it  in  magnificence,  in  brilliancy 
of  colour,  and  in  fragrance,  the  flowers  being  highly  odo- 
riferous. 

Method  of  Culture. — In  all  the  forts  it  is  either  by  feeds, 
layers,  or  cuttings,  according  to  the  kinds. 

The  firft  or  hardy  fort  is  capable  of  being  raifed  either 
by  feeds,  layers,  or  cuttings ; the  feed  fliould  be  fown  in 
the  early  fpring,  as  March,  in  large  pots,  half  an  inch  deep, 
either  plunging  them  in  a warm  border,  and  as  the  weather 
becomes  warm  moving  them  to  the  fhade ; or  in  a hot-bed, 
which  will  forward  the  germination  of  the  feed  more  fully, 
and  the  plants  will  rife  fooner  ; which  fhould  afterwards  he 
hardened  gradually  to  the  open  air  till  the  autumn,  and  then 
placed  under  a garden  frame  for  the  winter,  to  have  fhelter 
from  frofts,  and  in  the  fprmg  planted  out  in  pots,  or  fome 
in  the  nurfery ; and  in  a year  or  two  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  againft  fome  warm  fouth 
wall. 

The  layers  fhould  be  laid  down  from  fome  of  the  branches 
in  the  common  way  in  the  fpring,  when  they  will  readily 
emit  roots,  and  make  proper  plants  by  autumn  ; when,  or 
rather  in  the  fpring  following,  they  fhould  be  taken  off  and 
tranfplanted  either  into  pots  in  nurfery  rows,  or  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

The  cuttings  fhould  be  made  in  February  or  March,  from 
the  ftrong  young  fhoots,  in  length  from  about  eight  to  ten 
or  twelve  inches,  planting  them  in  any  bed  or  border  of 
common  earth,  giving  frequent  watering  in  dry  weather, 
and  when  funny  and  hot,  if  in  a fituation  expofed  to  them, 
a moderate  fhade  of  mats  will  be  of  much  advantage.  They 
will  emit  roots  at  bottom,  and  fhoots  at  top,  and  become 
good  plants  by  autumn,  allowing  them  the  occafional  fhelter 
of  mats,  & c.  during  the  winter’s  froft ; and  in  the  fpring 
let  them  be  planted  out.  If  a quantity  of  thefe  cuttings 
be  planted  clofe,  and  covered  down  with  hand-glafles,  it 
will  forward  their  rooting  ; obferving,  however,  when  they 


begin  to  fhoot  at  top,  to  remove  the  glafles,  in  order  to  ad- 
mit frefh  air. 

The  fecond  and  third,  or  green-houfe  kinds,  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  feed,  layers,  and  parting  the  roots ; the  feed, 
obtained  from  America,  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  in  March 
or  April,  plunging  them  in  a hot-bed  to  raife  the  plants, 
which  afterwards  inure  to  the  open  air  in  fummer,  giving 
them  the  fhelter  of  a green-houfe  or  frame  in  winter ; and 
in  the  fpring  following  plant  fome  out  in  pots,  placing  them 
among  the  green-houfe  plants ; and  others  may  be  planted 
in  the  full  ground,  under  a warm  fence,  to  take  their  chance. 

The  layers  fhould  be  made  in  the  fummer  from  young 
fhoots,  which  will  readily  grow,  and  become  good  plants  for 
potting  off  in  autumn.  The  parting  the  roots  fhould  be 
done  in  fpring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot.  The  fecond 
fort  multiplies  exceedingly  by  its  creeping  roots ; which 
fhould  be  divided  into  flips,  and  planted  in  a bed  of  rich 
earth  till  autumn,  when  fome  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into 
pots  for  occafional  fhelter  in  winter. 

All  the  more  tender  ftove  kinds  are  capable  of  being  in- 
creafed  by  feeds,  layers,  and  cuttings ; the  feeds  are  pro- 
cured chiefly  from  abroad  ; and  fliould  be  fown  in  fpring  in 
pots,  plunging  them  in  a hot-bed,  or  in  a ftove  bark-bed ; 
the  plants  foon  appear,  which,  when  three  inches  high, 
fhould  be  pricked  out  in  feparate  fma'l  pots,  giving  water, 
and  re-plunging  them  in  the  hot-bed,  occafionally  fhading 
them  till  rooted ; as  they  advance  in  growth,  they  fhould  be 
fhifted  into  larger  pots,  and  be  retained  conftantly  in  the 
ftove. 

The  layers  fhould  be  made  from  the  young  branches  in 
the  fpring  or  beginning  of  fummer,  which  will  readily  grow, 
and  be  fit  to  pot  off  feparately  in  antumn. 

The  cuttings  fhould  be  made  in  the  fpring  or  fummer, 
from  the  young  fhoots,  planting  them  in  pots,  plunging 
them  in  the  bark-bed,  and  giving  water  frequently ; when 
moft  of  them  will  take  root,  and  be  fit  to  pot  off  fingly  in 
autumn. 

In  refpeCt  to  their  general  culture ; as  in  fevere  winters, 
in  the  firft  fort,  the  branches,  if  not  duly  protected,  are 
fometimes  killed,  it  is  advifable  at  fuch  times,  whilft  the 
plants  are  young  in  particular,  to  give  them  the  fhelter  of 
mats  during  the  inclement  feafon,  and  proteCt  their  roots 
with  dry  litter  laid  over  the  ground  ; carefully  uncovering 
their  branches  as  foon  as  the  froft  breaks  ; this  covering, 
however,  is  only  neceflary  in  very  fevere  frofts. 

The  green-houfe  forts  fhould  generally  be  potted,  to  move 
to  fhelter  in  winter,  either  in  a green-houfe,  or  deep  garden- 
frame  ; fome  plants  of  each  fort  may  alfo  be  planted  in  the 
full  ground,  in  a warm  border,  to  take  their  chance ; cover- 
ing the  ground  over  their  roots  in  fevere  weather ; and  in 
the  different  orders  of  planting,  placing  flakes  for  the  fup- 
port  of  their  climbing  growth  in  the  fummer.  And  ail  the 
ftove  kinds  mult  conftantly  be  kept  in  pots,  placed  in  the 
ftove,  and  for  the  moft  part  plunged  in  the  bark-bed ; placing 
ftrong  flakes  for  the  purpofe  of  training  the  branches  to, 
and  managing  them  as  other  ftove  plants  of  a fimilar  growth. 
See  Stove- Plants. 

The  firft  fort  is  highly  ornamental  in  the  open  ground, 
when  trained  againft  fouthern  walls,  &c. ; and  thofe  of  the 
green-houfe,  and  ftove  kinds,  among  other  plants  in  thefe 
collections. 

PASSIGNANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Perugiano,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  lake ; 22  miles  N.W.  of 
Perugia. 

PASSING-Notes,  in  Muftc.  This  is  a fubjeCt  fo  well 
treated  by  Dr.  Pepufch,  in  his  Treatife  on  Harmony,  that 
we  fhall  do  little  more  than  tranfcribe  his  rules. 
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After  giving  inftrudlions  for  preparing  and  relieving  re- 
gular difcords,  he  fays,  we  will  now  fhew  how  difcords  may 
be  ufed  without  being  prepared,  particularly  by  fuppofitions; 
but  then  they  are  no  longer  to  be  called  difcords,  but  paffing 
or  tranfient  notes. 

In  diminutions  or  divifions,  all  the  notes  that  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  chord  upon  which  the  paffage  is  built,  are 
called  paffing  notes.  Palling  notes  muft  be  ufed  in  a regular 
afeent  or  defeent,  not  by  leaps,  or  wide  intervals.  See  in 
Mufic  Plates  examples  of  palling  notes  fele&ed  from 
Pepufch. 

Passing- Places,  are  wider  places  than  the  ordinary 
breadth  of  fome  canals,  for  boats  to  lie  in,  while  others 
pals,  and  to  turn  in.  See. 

PASSIH  G-Tic&ets,  or  Permits,  are  notes  or  checks  which  the 
toll-clerks  on  fome  canals  give  to  the  boatmen,  fpecifying 
the  lading  which  they  are  found  to  have  on  board. 

PASSION,  Passio,  w*Gof,  or  ^a6v/xa.,  is  applied  to  the 
different  motions  and  agitations  of  the  foul,  according  to 
the  different  obie&s  that  prefent  themfelves  to  the  fenfes. 
In  propriety,  all  thofe  motions,  whereby  the  foul  is  carried 
towards  any  thing ; as  love,  ambition,  revenge,  &c.  are 
rather  aftions  than  paffions. 

Thofe  motions,  by  which  the  foul  finds  itfelf  interrupted 
in  its  adtions,  as  grief,  & c.  are  the  only  real  paffions. 

We  find  various  modifications  and  impreffions  of  pleafure 
and  pain  infeparably  annexed  by  an  eftablifhed  law  of  nature, 
to  the  feveral  judgments  we  form  concerning  good  and  evil : 
thefe  judgments,  with  their  refpe&ive  modifications  of  plea- 
fure or  pain  annexed,  according  to  the  various  appearances 
and  relations  of  the  objedl  confidered,  either  as  good  or 
evil,  prefent  or  abfent,  certain  or  uncertain,  probable  or 
improbable,  poffible  or  impoffible,  and  affefting  the  ma- 
chine in  a certain  manner  peculiar  to  fuch  modifications, 
make  what  we  call  the  paffions. 

How,  or  by  what  means,  this  mutual  adtion  and  commu- 
nication between  foul  and  body  are  effedted,  we  are,  in  a great 
meafure,  ignorant : we  have  but  very  obfeure  and  faint 
notions  of  any  thing  prior,  or  more  fimple,  to  refolve  it 
into,  except  the  immediate  will  and  agency  of  the  firftcaufe 
itfelf. 

Malebranche  defines  the  paffions  to  be  all  thofe  emotions 
naturally  arifing  in  the  foul,  on  occafion  of  extraordinary 
motions  of  the  animal  fpirits,  and  the  blood : in  oppofition 
to  thofe  motions  of  the  foul,  which  are  common  to  us  with 
pure  intelligences,  and  which  he  calls  natural  inclinations. 

Though  the  paffions  be  infeparable  from  inclinations  ; and 
though  a man  be  only  capable  of  fenfible  love  or  hatred, 
bccaufe  he  is  capable  of  fpiritual  ones ; yet  does  it  appear 
jufl  in  that  author  to  diftinguifn  between  them  ? Paffions 
are  much  ftronger  and  warmer  than  inclinations ; their  ob- 
jefts  alfo  are  different,  and  fo  are  their  caufes : in  truth, 
paffions  and  inclinations  differ  juft  as  much  as  fenfe  and  ima- 
gination. 

In  effedl,  the  paffions  of  the  foul  are  the  impreffions  of 
the  author  of  nature,  which  incline  us  to  our  bodies,  and 
all  things  that  may  be  of  ufe  to  their  prefervation  : natural 
inclinations  are  the  impreffions  of  the  Author  of  nature, 
which  determine  us  primarily  to  love  him,  as  our  fupreme 
good. 

An  ingenious  writer  has  accurately  diftinguifhed  between 
our  affe&ions  and  our  paffions  : the  former,  which  we  apply 
indiferiminately  to  all  reafonable  beings,  may  moft  properly 
fignify  the  deiires  and  inclinations,  founded  in  the  reafonable 
nature  itfelf  and  effential  to  it;  fuch  as  felf-love,  bertevolence, 
and  the  love  of  truth.  Thefe,  when  aided  and  ftrengthened 
by  additional,  inftin&ive  determinations,  are,  properly, 
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paffions.  Thofe  tendencies  within  us,  that  are  merely  arbi- 
trary and  inftindtive,  fuch  as  hunger  and  thirft,  and  the  de- 
fires between  the  fexes,  we  commonly  call  appetites  or 
paffions,  indifferently,  but  feldom  or  never  affe&ions.  Price’s 
Rev.  of  Morals,  p.  125,  See.  For  the  difference  between 
appetites  and  paffions,  fee  Appetite. 

Paffion,  fays  another  excellent  writer,  is  a kind  of  me- 
dium between  a fimple  affeftion  of  the  mind,  and  the  appe- 
tites and  fenfations  of  the  body.  Paffion  is  an  affe&ion  of 
the  mind,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  appetites  of  the 
body,  hunger  and  thirft,  and  from  bodily  fenfations ; and 
it  is  attended  with  a peculiar  and  extraordinary  emotion  of 
the  animal  fpirits,  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  pure 
affedtion,  and  from  the  feveral  fenfations ; in  all  which, 
though  there  be  fome  motion  of  the  blood  and  fpirits,  yet 
that  motion  is  natural  and  regular;  whereas  in  the  agitation, 
occafioned  by  the  paffions,  the  fpirits  are  moved  after  a more 
vehement  and  tumultuous  manner.  Grove’s  Syftem  of  Mo- 
ral Philofophy,  vol.  i.  chap.  7. 

Dr.  Cogan,  who  merits  a place  among  other  approved 
authors  on  this  fubjedt,  obferves,  in  his  “ Philofophical 
Treatife  of  the  Paffions,”  that  one  or  other  of  the  three 
terms,  paffion,  emotion,  affedtion,  is  always  employed  to 
exprefs  the  fenfible  effects  which  objedts,  or  ideas  concerning 
them,  have  upon  the  mind ; but  thefe  terms  are  fo  fre- 
quently employed  in  a vague  and  indeterminate  manner,  that 
fome  difficulty  attends  the  attempt  to  reftore  them  to  their 
precife  and  diferiminating  fignification.  Accordingly  the 
word  pajjion  is  rendered  fubjedt  to  feveral  peculiarities  ia 
the  application  of  it.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed,  in  a generic 
fenfe,  as  expreffive  of  every  impreffion  made  upon  the  mind, 
whether  they  be  weaker  or  ftronger.  In  one  inftance  the 
word  is  emphatically  employed  to  exprefs  “ fuffering,”  as 
“ our  Saviour’s  paffion  in  another  it  indicates  “ anger” 
exclisfively.  Sometimes  the  term  “ paffion,”  and  alfo  its 
adverb  paffionately,”  exprefs  a very  ftrong  prediledtioa 
for  any  purfuit,  or  objedb  of  tafte ; a kind  of  enthufiaftic 
fondnefs  for  any  thing.  In  a fenfe  fimilar  to  this  the  word 
is  alfo  applied  to  every  propenfity,  which  operates  ftrongly 
and  permanently  upon  the  mind  ; as  the  feljijh  paffions,  the 
generous  paffions.  Yet  when  we  mean  to  particularize  any 
of  thefe,  a different  phrafeology  is  ufed.  The  word 
“ paffion”  is  appropriated  to  the  evil  propenfities  which 
are  uniformly  operative.  Thus,  we  do  not  fay  the  “ affec- 
tion” of  pride,  or  of  avarice,  but  the  “ paffion.”  The 
term  “ affedtion,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  appropriated  to 
the  virtuous  propenfities  ; as  the  facial,  friendly,  parental , 
filial  affedtions,  &c. ; though,  philofophically  confidered, 
the  relation  they  bear  to  the  ftate  and  workings  of  the  mind 
is  perfedlly  analogous.  This  latitude  of  expreffion  is  not 
confined  to  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  but  it  is  obvious 
even  among  philofophers,  who  are  not  agreed  in  their  ideas 
of  the  terms  they  employ.  The  controverfy  between  the 
ancient  Peripatetics  and  the  Stoics,  with  regard  to  the  paf- 
fions, was  probably  owing  to  their  affixing  different  mean- 
ings to  the  word.  The  one  fed!  maintained,  that  the  paf- 
fions are  good,  and  ufeful  parts  of  the  conflitution,  while 
they  are  held  under  the  government  of  reafon.  The  other 
fedt,  conceiving  that  nothing  is  to  be  called  paffion,  which 
does  not,  in  fome  degree,  becloud  and  darken  the  under- 
ftanding,  confidered  all  paffion  as  hoftile  to  reafon,  and 
therefore  maintained,  that,  in  the  wife  man,  paffion  ffiould 
have  no  exiftence,  but  be  utterly  exterminated.  One  fedt 
confidered  paffion  only  as  the  caufe  of  thofe  bad  effedta 
which  it  often  produces.  And  the  other  confidered  it  as 
fitted  by  nature  to  produce  good  effedfs,  while  it  is  under 
fubjedtion  to  reafon  ; but  both  allowed,  that  no  dilate 
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of  pafiion  ought  to  be  followed  in  oppofition  to  reafon. 
Their  difference  therefore  was  verbal  more  than  real,  and 
was  owing  to  their  giving  different  meanings  to  the  fame 
word.  The  precife  meaning  of  this  word  feems  not  to  be 
more  clearly  afcertained  among  modern  philofophers.  Mr. 
Hume  gives  the  name  of  “ pafiion”  to  every  principle  of 
ad&on  in  the  human  mind  ; and  confequently  maintains,  that 
every  man  is  and  ought  to  be  led  by  his  pafiions,  and  that 
the  ufe  of  reafon  ought  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  pafiions. 

Dr.  Hutehefon,  confidering  all  the  principles  of  action 
as  fo  many  determinations  or  motions  of  the  will,  divides 
them  into  the  calm  and  the  turbulent.  The  turbulent,  he  fays, 
are  our  appetites  and  our  pafiions.  Of  the  pafiions,  as  well 
as  of  the  calm  determinations,  he  fays,  that  fome  are  bene- 
volent, others  are  felfilh ; that  anger,  envy,  indignation, 
and  fome  others,  may  be  either  felfifh  or  benevolent,  ac- 
cording as  they  arife  from  fome  oppofition  to  our  own  in- 
terefts,  or  to  thofe  of  our  friends,  or  perfons  beloved  or 
efteemed.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  excellent  author 

ives  the  name  of  pafiions,  not  to  every  principle  of  aftbn, 

ut  to  fome ; and  to  thofe  only  when  they  are  turbulent  and 
vehement,  not  when  they  are  calm  and  deliberate.  This 
view  of  the  fubjeft  coincides  with  Cicero’s  tranflation  of 
the  Greek  word  7ra$o;,  which  he  renders  by  perturbatio. 
It  is  evident,  fays  Dr.  Reid,  that  this  meaning  of  the 
word  “ pafiion”  accords  much  better  with  its  common  ufe 
in  language,  than  that  which  Mr.  Hume  gives  it. 

When  he  fays,  that  men  ought  to  be  goverhed  by  their 
pafiions  only,  and  that  the  ufe  of  reafon  is  to  be  fubfer- 
vient to  the  pafiions,  this,  at  firft  hearing,  appears  a (hock- 
ing paradox,  repugnant  to  good  morals  and  to  common  fcnfe  ; 
but,  like  mod  other  paradoxes,  when  explained  according 
to  his  meaning,  it  is  nothing  but  an  abufe  of  words.  For 
if  we  give  the  name  of  “ pafiion”  to  every  principle  of 
aftion,  in  every  degree,  and  give  the  name  of  “ reafon” 
only  to  the  power  of  difcovering  the  fitnefs  of  means  to  ends, 
it  will  be  true,  that  the  ufe  of  reafon  is  to  be  fubfervient 
to  the  pafiions. 

Dr.  Reid,  adverting  to  the  ufe  of  words  in  common  lan- 
guage, means  by  the  word  “ pafiion,”  not  every  principle 
of  aftion  diftinft  from  thofe  defires  and  affeftions  which  he 
had  previoufly  explained  (fee  the  terms  Desire  and  Affec- 
tion), but  fuch  a degree  of  vehemence  in  them,  or  in  any 
of  them,  as  is  apt  to  produce  thofe  effefts  upon  the  body  or 
upon  the  mind  of  which  we  have  already  taken  fome  notice, 
and  which  will  be  further  confidered  in  the  fequel  of  this 
article. 

According  to  the  ftatement  of  Dr.  Cogan,  the  primary 
idea  annexed  to  the  word  u pafiion”  is  that  of  paffivencfs, 
or  being  impulfively  afted  upon.  In  this  fenfe  the  term 
properly  figmfies  the  fenfible  effeft,  the  feeling  to  which  the 
mind  is  become  fubjefted,  when  an  objeft  of  importance 
fuddenly  and  imperioufly  demands  its  attention ; and  as 
feveral  of  eur  pafiions  are  of  a difagreeable  and  powerful 
nature,  and  as  this  pafiive  or  helplefs  ftate  is  fo  frequently 
connected  with  Suffering,  the  tranfition  from  one  figmfication 
to  the  other  is  not  only  natural  but  unavoidable ; and  a 
pafiion  will  often  be  confidered  as  fynonimous  with  fuffer- 
ing.  Upon  the  whole,  the  mind  is  equally  pafiive  in  every 
effeft  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  produced  upon  it,  whether 
its  influence  be  of  a pleafant,  or  unpleafant  nature.  Ac- 
cordingly this  writer  obferves,  that  the  term  “ pafiion” 
may,  with  drift  propriety,  be  ufed,  and  ufed  exclufively,  to 
reprefent  the  ffrjl  feeling,  the  percujfvm  as  it  were,  of  which 
the  mind  is  confcious  from  fome  impulfive  caufe,  by  which 
it  is  wholly  afted  upon  without  any  efforts  of  its  own,  either 
tofolicit  or  efcape  the  imprefiion.  For  the  difference  be- 


tween pafiion  and  emotion,  fee  Emotion  ; and  between 
pafiion,  emotion,  and  affeftion,  fee  Affection. 

W riters  on  this  fubjeft  have  differed  very  much  in  their 
arrangement  or  claflification  of  the  pafiions.  The  ordinary 
diftribution  is  into  pafiions  of  the  c oticupifcible  appetite,  which 
are  pleafure  and  pain,  defire  and  averfion,  love  and  hatred  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  irafcible  appetite , which  are  anger,  courage, 
fear,  hope,  and  defpair.  bee  the  authors  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  pafiions ; Des  Cartes,  who  confiders  them  phyfically  ; 
Coeffeteau,  who  gives  us  the  tableau,  or  pifture  of  the  paf- 
fions ; La  Chambre,  the  charafters  of  the  pafiions ; Se- 
nault,  the  ufes  of  the  pafiions ; and  Hutehefon,  Watts, 
and  others,  who  confider  them  in  a moral  and  religious 
view. 

Some  authors  have  placed  the  pafiions  in  contrail  to  each 
other,  as  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  forrow : fome  have  con- 
fidered them,  as  they  are  perfonal,  relative,  focial : fome, 
according  to  their  influence  at  different  periods  of  life : 
others,  according  a3  they  relate  to  pall,  prefent,  or  future 
time ; as  forrow  refers  principally  to  things  paft,  joy  and 
anger  to  prefent  occurrences,  hope  and  fear  to  future  events. 
The  academicians  advanced  that  the  principal  pafiions  were 
fear,  hope,  joy,  and  grief.  Thus  Virgil : 

“ Hinc  metuunt,  cupiunt,  gaudentque,  dolentque.” 

They  included  averfion  and  defpair  under  the  fourth ; and 
hope,  fortitude,  and  anger,  under  delire.  But  this  ar- 
rangement is  in  fome  refpefts  too  general,  and  in  others 
defeftive. 

Dr.  Hartley  has  arranged  the  pafiions  under  five  grateful 
and  five  ungrateful  ones.  The  former  are  love,  defire, 
hope,  joy,  and  pleafing  recolleftion  : the  latter  are  hatred, 
averfion,  fear,  grief,  difpleafing  recolleftion.  To  this  claf- 
fification  it  has  been  objefted,  that  all  thefe  cannot  be  con- 
fidered as  cardinal  pafiions ; nor  do  the  diltinftions  them- 
felves  appear  fufficiently  accurate  ; hope  is  certainly  a 
fpecies  of  defire  ; pleafing  recolleftion  is  a modification  of 
love;  averfion  is  only  a particular  manner  of  teftifying 
hatred ; and  difpleafing  recolleftions  are  fometimes  the  re- 
newal of  grief,  fometimes  of  anger. 

Dr.  Watts  has  diftinguilhed  the  pafiions  into  two  claffes, 
•viz.  primitive  and  derivative.  The  primitive  pafiions  he 
fubdivides  into  two  ranks : i.  Admiration,  love,  and  hatred. 
2.  The  diverfe  kinds  of  love  and  hatred,  as  efteem,  con- 
tempt, benevolence,  malevolence,  complacency,  difplacency. 
The  derivative  pafiions  are  defire,  averfion,  hope,  fear, 
gratitude,  anger,  & c.  Thus,  if  an  objeft  be  rare  or 
uncommon,  either  in  its  kind  or  qualities,  it  excites  our 
admiration  or  wonder : if  fuch  an  objeft  is  prefented  to  us 
in  a fudden  and  unexpefted  manner,  the  pafiion  is  called 
furprife ; and  when  our  wonder  rifes  to  a high  degree, 'it 
is  called  aftonilhment.  Moreover,  admiration,  according 
to  the  different  character  of  its  objeft,  is  denominated 
efteem  or  contempt ; though  fome  writers  make  efteem  and 
contempt  to  be  particular  fpecies  of  love  and  hatred. 
Efteem  is  the  admiration  of  an  objeft,  on  account  of  its  e»- 
cellence,  contempt,  for  its  infignificance  or  worthleffnel3 ; 
whence  proceed  veneration,  and  flight  or  fcorn. 

If  we  look  on  any  objeft  as  good,  or  in  any  refpeft 
agreeable  to  us,  it  may  engage  our  love ; but  if  it  be  evil 
or  difagreeable,  it  excites  our  hatred,  or  an  endeavour  of 
the  foul  to  difunite  itfelf  from  the  apprehended  evil.  When 
the  evil  is  prefent,  it  produces  grief,  and  a defire  of  its  re- 
moval ; this  defire  of  efcaping  an  evil  may  be  confidered  as 
folitary,  without  defiring  it  may  befall  another  perfon,  in 
which  cafe  it  is  called  averfion  ; but  when  accompanied  with 
fuch  a defile,  it  is  denominated  malevolence.  The  ancient 
i philo- 
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philofophers  meant  much  the  fame  by  their  xat 

ov/xoc,  the  concupifcible  and  the  irafcible  part. 

To  this  arrangement,  it  has  been  objefted,  that  admira- 
tion has  not  an  equal  title  to  be  confidered  as  a primitive 
paflion  with  love  and  hatred.  Befides,  a fubdivifion  of  the 
primitive  into  two  ranks  creates  a fufpicion,  if  it  do  not 
fully  indicate,  that  they  cannot  all  be  equally  primitive  ; 
and  the  inftances  given  under  the  fecond  rank  may  juftly  be 
confidered  as  different  modifications  of  the  two  grand  prin- 
ciples, and  not  as  primitives  of  a diftinft  charafter.  More- 
over, this  plan  makes  no  diftinftion  between  the  paflions  and 
affeftions,  which  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  not  only  admits, 
but  requires. 

Mr.  Grove,  adopting  in  part  the  arrangement  of  Dr. 
Watts,  reduces  all  the  paflions  to  the  three  heads  of  admira- 
tion, love,  and  hatred,  which  he  ftyles  accordingly  the 
primitive  paflions : the  others  he  denominates  mixed  paflions, 
of  which  fome  have  admiration  blended  with  them,  and 
others  are  compounded  only  of  the  paflions  which  fall  under 
love  and  hatred.  Thofe  paflions,  in  which  admiration  is  a 
principal  ingredient,  are  ambition,  glory  (made  up  of  joy, 
felf-love,  and  elteem),  fhame  (compounded  of  forrow,  felf- 
love,  and  contempt),  emulation,  horror,  and  confternation. 
The  other  paflions,  compounded  of  love  and  hatred,  may  be 
diftributed  into  fuch  as  more  immediately  regard  ourfelves, 
and  fuch  as  have  others  for  their  objefts : of  thofe  which 
concern  ourfelves,  the  principal  are  tire  following,  viz.  fluc- 
tuation, confiding  of  defire  and  grief ; refolution,  hope, 
fear ; fecurity,  which  is  hope  advanced  beyond  the  fear  of 
a difappointment ; defpair,  which  is  fear  without  any  mix- 
ture of  hope ; jealoufy,  and  difgutt.  Of  thofe  which  ex- 
prefs  our  difpofitions  towards  others,  the  chief  are  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.  irrilion,  or  that  mirth  which  is  excited  in  us 
by  the  fight  of  another’s  abfurdities  or  misfortunes ; com- 
miferation,  which  is  a compound  of  love  and  forrow;  con- 
gratulation, or  that  joy  which  our  love  to  another  makes  us 
receive  from  the  gifts  of  nature  or  Providence  bellowed  upon 
him  ; envy,  anger,  gratitude,  and  that  which  the  Latins 
call  deftderium,  or  fondnefs  for  the  memory  of  perfons  and 
things  that  have  been  greatly  beloved  by  us,  fpringing  from 
the  reflection  on  a pall  good,  which  we  defpair  of  enjoying 
again. 

Dr.  Cheyne  confiders  the  paflions  as  either  fpiritual  or 
animal.  Spiritual  paflions  he  defines  to  be  thofe  fentiments 
produced  in  the  foul  by  external  objefts,  either  fpiritual 
ones,  immediately ; or  material  ones,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  organs  of  the  body. 

slnimal  paflions  he  defines  to  be  thofe  effefts  produced  by 
fpirits,  or  bodies,  immediately  on  the  body. 

Hence,  as  outward  objefts  may  be  confidered  either  as 
goods  or  evils,  the  mofl  natural  divifion  of  the  paflions, 
whether  fpiritual  or  natural,  as  they  regard  thofe  objefts,  is 
into  pleafurable  and  painful. 

And,  in  this  fenfe,  all  paflions  may  be  reduced  to  love 
and  hatred ; of  which  joy  and  forrow,  hope  and  fear,  are 
only  fo  many  modifications  or  complexions,  according  to  the 
various  appearances,  pofitions,  &c.  of  the  objeft. 

In  effeft,  all  the  paflions  may  not  only  be  reduced  to  two, 
viz.  love  and  hatred,  but,  perhaps,  to  one,  love ; and  even 
that  may  be  all  refolved  into  felf-love  ; and  this  into  a prin- 
ciple of  felf-prefervation,  or  neceflary  invincible  defire  of 
pleafure  and  happinefs.  The  reft  are  only  rivulets  from  this 
fource,  or  fpecial  applications  of  this  principle  to  particular 
occafions. 

Thus,  the  defire  of  any  thing,  under  the  appearance  of 
its  goodnefs,  fuitablenefs,  or  neceflity  to  our  happinefs. 


conftitutes  the  paflion  of  love ; the  defire  of  efehewing  or 
avoiding  any  thing  apprehended  to  be  mifehievous,  hurtful, 
or  deftruftive,  conftitutes  hatred  or  averfion  ; the  defire  of  a 
good,  which  appears  at  the  fame  time  probable,  and  in  our 
power,  conftitutes  hope;  but,  if  the  good  appear  impro- 
bable, difficult,  or  impoflible,  it  conftitutes  fear  or  defpair  ; 
the  unexpefted  gratification  of  defire  is  joy ; the  defire  of 
happinefs  to  another  under  pain,  or  fuffering,  is  compaf- 
fion  ; and  the  defire  of  another’s  punilhment,  is  revenge  or 
malice.  See. 

The  Angle  defire  of  happinefs,  then,  is  the  fpring  or  mo- 
tive of  all  our  paflions,  as  thofe  are  of  all  our  aftions. 
Some  wife  and  realonable  motive,  or  end  of  aftion,  fays 
Dr.  Morgan,  is  certainly  neceflary  to  all  wife  and  reafonable 
aftion  : to  aft  without  a motive,  would  be  the  fame  thing 
as  not  to  aft  at  all,  that  is,  fuch  an  aftion  could  anlwer  no 
farther  or  better  end  than  not  afting ; and  confequently  the 
aftion,  as  well  as  the  agent,  would  be  fo  far  infignificant 
and  ufelefs.  He,  who  fhould  have  no  objeft  at  all  of  his 
love  or  averfion,  hope  or  fear,  joy  or  grief,  muft  be  Amply 
and  purely  indifferent  to  all  aftion  ; and,  confequently,  he 
muft  either  be  in  a ftate  of  perfeft  reft  and  inaftion,  or  in 
a ftate  equivalent  thereto;  wherein  the  aftion  of  fuch  a 
being  could  be  of  no  more  fignificancy  than  the  uncertain 
fluftuation  of  an  atom,  or  the  quivering  of  a feather  in  the 
air. 

But  we  can  by  no  means  approve  the  opinion  of  thofe, 
who  will  allow  no  ultimate  object  of  defire,  or  motive  to  ac- 
tion, befides  private  good.  It  is  juftly  obferved  by  a writer 
already  cited,  that  this  opinion  lprung  from  not  carefully 
diftinguifhing  between  defire,  and  the  pleafure  implied  in  the 
gratification  of  it.  The  latter  is  fubfequent  to  the  former, 
and  founded  in  ic ; that  is,  an  objeft  fuch  as  fame,  know- 
ledge, or  the  welfare  of  a friend,  is  defired,  not  becaufe  we 
forefee,  that,  when  obtained,  it  will  give  us  pleafure,  but 
vice  verfd ; the  obtaining  it  gives  us  pleafure,  becaufe  we 
previoufly  defired  it,  or  had  an  affeftion  carrying  us  im- 
mediately to  it,  and  refting  in  it.  And  if  there  were  no 
fuch  affeftions,  the  foundations  of  private  enjoyments  and 
happinefs  would  be  deftroyed.  Of  our  feveral  paflions  and 
appetites,  fome  are  fubordinate  to  felf-love,  and  given  with 
a view  to  the  prefervation  and  welfare  of  individuals  : others 
are  fubordinate  to  benevolence,  and  given  in  order  to  fecure 
and  promote  the  happinefs  of  the  fpecies  ; and  both  the  one 
and  the  other  are  eflentially  diftinft  parts  of  our  intelligent 
frame.  Price’s  Rev.  p.  127,  &c. 

Dr.  Cogan,  in  the  Treatife  already  cited,  having  ex- 
prefled  his  diflatisfaftion  with  any  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
paflions  which  he  has  had  occafion  to  confider,  propofes 
another  claflificatiorr,  which  he  conceives  to  be  lefs  liable  to 
objeftions.  Of  this  he  has  given  an  ample  detail,  in  which  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him.  We  ftiall,  however, 
give  as  concife,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  fatisfaftory,  an  ac- 
count of  it  as  poflible.  He  begins  with  Hating,  that  it  is 
eflential  10  the  nature  of  every  fenfitive  and  intelligent  being 
to  be  gratified  with,  or  delight  in,  “ well-being.”  This 
well-being  is  an  eflential  good,  and  its  oppofite  an  eflential 
evil.  Whatever  is  produftive  of  this  defirable  ftate,  we 
efteem  as  good;  and  we  charafterife  as  evil,  whatever  is  in- 
imical to  it.  Under  the  impreflion  of  this  fentiment,  we 
indulge  a predile£lion  for  the  one,  and  feel  an  abhorrence  of 
the  other.  Upon  chat  which  we  deem  to  be  a good,  or  con- 
ducive to  happinefs,  we  look  with  a pleafant  fenfation  : we 
deem  it  defirable,  and  it  infpires  the  affeftion  of  ‘4  love.” 
Whatever  occafions  or  threatens  a privation  of  happinefs,  or 
inflifts  pofitive  mifery,  we  view  with  difpleafure,  and  regard 
as  injurious,  or  as  an  abfolute  evil ; and  it  infpires  the  affec- 
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lion  of  « hatred.”  “ Love”  and  “ hatred”  are  entitled  to  the  fecond  to  evils  of  which  we  are  appreheniive  : and  the 
the  denomination  of  primary  or  cardinal  affections.  third , to  the  conduA  which  feems  to  deferve  reprehenfion. 

“ Love”  may  be  confidered  either  as  a principle  or  as  an  Thefe  infpire  the  paflions  of  forrow,  fear,  and  anger , with 
affeAion.  As  a principle,  it  may  be  defined  “ an  invariable  their  different  modifications  and  combinations.  Sorrow  fome- 
preference  of  good ; an  univerfal  and  permanent  attachment  times  affumes  the  appearance  of  difcontent  and  diffatiifaSion. 
to  well-being  or  happinefs.”  When  this  principle  is  directed  Impatience  is  a mixture  of  forrow  and  anger : repining  is  forrow 
to  any  particular  good,  it  becomes  3n  affection ; and  when-  united  with  a degree  of  refentment  againft  fome  fuperior 
ever  this  love  is  more  violent  in  its  effeAs  upon  the  fyftem,  it  agent,  where  the  mind  cannot  bnrft  forth  into  ftrong  ex- 
is  even  deemed  a pafjion.  When  the  affeAion  of  love  im-  preflions  of  anger  ; and  fympathetic  forrow  is  that  which  we 
mediately  relates  to  ourfelves  perfonally,  it  is  called  “ felf-  participate  with  others,  in  confequence  of  our  focial  connec- 
love.”  When  our  love  or  defire  of  good  goes  forth  to  tions,  or  the  general  benevolence  of  our  nature.  (See  Sym- 
others,  it  is  termed  “ good-will,”  or  “ benevolence.”  pathy.)  Of  the  virtuous  affeAions  infpired  by  forrow. 
When  love  extends  to  the  whole  human  race,  it  is  termed  which  are  perfonal,  the  moft  confpicuous  are  patience,  reftg- 
“ philanthropy.”  And  when  the  love  of  benevolence  era-  nation , and  humility.  Fear  is  a painful  fenfation  produced  by 
braces  all  being3  capable  of  enjoying  any  portion  of  good,  it  the  immediate  apprehenfon  of  fome  impending  evil.  The  mo- 
becomes  univerfal  benevolence.  When  the  difpofitions  difications  of  this  palfion  are  confemation,  abject  fear,  and 
fpringing  from  this  fource  are  aAing  principally  towards  terror.  The  affeAions,  that  is,  the  more  permanent  impref- 
every  thing  capable  of  enjoyment,  they  are  called  the  bene-  fionsoffear,  unaccompanied  with  external  figns  to  charaAer- 
volent  affections  : and  as  thefe  become,  in  thofe  who  indulge  ife  emotions,  are  dread,  defpair , remorj'e,  cowardice . pufillani- 
them,  operative  rules  of  conduct,  or  principles  of  aAion,  mity,  timidity , doubt,  irrefolulion,  Jhamc,  madefy.  The  affec- 
we  fpeak  of  the  benevolent  principle.  tions  and  difpofitions  oppofed  to  fear,  are  fortitude,  which 

“Hatred”  expreffes  the  difpofition  we  entertain  con-'  «preffes  that  firmnefs  of  mind  that  refifts  dangers  and  fuf- 
cerning,  or  the  manner  in  which  we  are  affeAed  by,  the  fen"Ss  S murage,  which  is  aAive  fortitude  ; and  intrepidity,  ex- 
contemplation of  whatever  we  fuppofe  to  be  evil.  Hatred  Pre“ing  a courage  perfealy  undaunted,  or  a fuperiority  to 
of  mifery,  and  its  caufes,  is  a natural  and  neceffary  confe-  e very  fenfation  of  fear.  The  third  ftrong  effeA  produced 
quence  of  our  folicitude  to  poffefs  good.  Perfonal  hatred,  °y  ^mediate  perception  of  evil,  is  anger  Anger,  in  the 
or  malevolence  towards  an  individual,  commences  with  fome  exce*s  °*  lts  violence,  is  termed  rage  ; wrath  is  violent  and 
circumftance,  quality,  or  difpofition,  which  is  difpleafing  to  Permanent  anger,  and  as  fuch  it  may  be  denominated  an  af- 
us,  or  with  fome  fpecies  of  injury  committed  or  intended.  {e™on  : refentment  is  a leffer  degree  of  wrath  ; indignation  is 
Thefe  are  its  profeffed  objefts.  But  notwithftanding  the  refentment  againft  a conduA  that  appears  peculiarly  unwor. 
exceffes  and  exaggerations  of  hatred  and  malevolence,  yet  thy-„A1Jtho“gt*  anger,  and  its  principal  ramifications,  are  ge- 
they  cannot  poffibly  be  fo  extenfive  in  their  operations  as  neraUy  d,reAed  againft  the  conduft  of  others,  they  are  fome- 
the  principle  of  love  ; becaufe  the  affeAion  of  hatred  has  for  Un}es  dlre&ed  againft  ourfelves,  when  our  conduA  has  been 
its  objeAs  only  particular  and  partial  evils,  while  the  prin-  eit  ier negligent  or  criminal.  In  repentance,  contrition,  and 
ciple  of  love  may  embrace  the  univerfe.  remorfe,  felf-reproach,  and  even  indignation,  are  largely  inter- 

With  the  affections  of  love  anti  hatred  are  intimately  con-  ^ oprfnnTVo  txaCon'  c “grin,  and 

ncaed  thofe  of  deftre  and  averfton.  As  love  and  Ltred  nuZ  P t r Pl  " 

, /-i  j • . .1  . • • t i f 1T  circumttances  or  a teazing  nature,  reevtfhnefs  maybe  con- 

may  be  reiolved  into  that  one  principle,  “ the  love  of  well-  r i ^ ^ i*  » . j ° r . n • 

being the  affeAions  of  defire  and  averfion  may  be  refolved  jrritable  fro^Trifiing3  cfufe^^k^ 

mto"  defire  After  thefe  preliminary  remarks,  and  and  intrepidity,  which  have  been  referred  to  fear,  might,  with! 
others  on  thofe  introduAory  emotions  which  produce  fur-  ; — .r 


prife,  wonder,  and  afonifhmcnt,  the  author  proceeds  to  de- 

«loI 


out  impropriety,  have  been  placed  under  the  paflion  of 

lope  his  plan  of  t*  arrangement  of  the  paffions.  ^Tlass  II.  comprehends  the  paflions  and  affeAions  derived 

Class  I.  comprehends  the  paflions  and  afteAions  which  from  the  « focial  principle.”  The  fecial  principle  extends 
owe  their  origin  to  the  principle  of  “ felf-love.”  its  regards  to  the  ftate,  the  conduA,  and  the  charaAcr  of 

This  clafs  includes  two  diftitiA  orders,  viz.  that  in  which  others.  No  one  general  term  is  adapted  to  all  thofe  paflions 
“ love,”  and  the  “ idea  of  good,”  that  is,  fomething  either  and  affeAions  which  belong  to  this  principle.  Dr.  Hartley, 
beneficial  or  pleafant,  are  more  immediately  prefent  to  the  however,  has  comprehended  them  all  under  the  name  and  cha- 
will;  and  that  in  which  “ hatred,”  and  the  “ idea  of  evil,”  ra<aer  of  “ fympathy  which  he  divides  into  four  claffes  ; 
are  moft  impreflive.  The  frf  order  comprifes  two  kinds ; rejoicing  at  another’*  happinefs  ; grieving  at  his  mifery  : 
the  one  relating  to  good  in  poffefion.  the  other  to  that  in  grieving  at  his  happinefs  ; and  rejoicing  at  his  mifery.  But 
expectation.  The  firft  kind  infpires  joy,  gladnefs,  which  is  the  word  fvmpathy,  whether  we  advert  to  its  genuine  im- 
an  inferior  degree  of  joy,  chearfulnefs,  or  an  emotion  of  ftill  port  or  common  uffige,  is  ill  adapted  to  the  two  laft  divifions. 
gentler  influen  e,  mirth,  or  a higher  degree  of  chearfulnefs,  The  ufual  idea  of  fympathy  is  that  of  fuffering  with  another, 
eonlentment,  fatisfattion,  and  complacency.  The  latter  affec-  which  is  the  moft  oppofite  pofiible  to  grieving  at  his  happi- 
tionof  complacency  has  its  counterfeit;  and  falfe  concep-  nefs,  or  rejoicing  at  his  mifery.  Thefe  two  oppofite  difpo- 
tions  of  our  own  talents,  acquirements,  and  conduA,  may  fitions  are  ufually  expreffed  by  the  oppofite  terms  benevolence 
infpire  pride,  vanity,  haughtmefs,  and  arrogance.  The  fecond  and  malevolence.  The  firft  referring  to  kindly  difpofitions  te- 
divifion  under  this  osder  comprehends  defire  and  hope.  A wards  its  0bjeAs,  and  the  other  to  the  reverfe  : yet  thefe 
wifh  is  an  inaAive  defire.  As  the  above  paflions  and  affec-  terms  are  not  wholly  unexceptionable,  as  they  do  not  always 
tions  are  infpired  by  the  contemplation  of  good,  they  are  convey  ideas  perfeAly  correfpondent  with  the  various  dif- 
moft  of  them  of  a pleafant  nature.  ferences  comprifed  under  thefe  general  heads.  Inftead  of 

The  fecond  order  comprehends  thofe  paflions  and  affeAions  malevolence,  Dr.Cogan  fubftitutes  difplacency  as  a generic 
operating  upon  the  principle  of  “ felf-love,”  in  which  the  term. 

idea  of  evil  is  prefent  to  the  mind.  Of  thefe  there  are  three  The  fecond  clafs  is  divided  into  two  orders.  The  frf 
kinds,  the  frf  relates  to  aAual  Ioffes  and  difappointments : order  includes  paflions  and  affeAions  excited  by  benevolence. 
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it)  which  good  is  the  predominant  idea.  Of  thefe  there  are  the 
Following  kinds,  i.  Thofe  which  refped  benevolent  defires 
and  difpofitions.  Of  thofe  which  refped  diftrefs,  the  princi- 
pal are  compaffion,  mercy,  which  is  the  molt  exalted  branch  of 
companion,  commiferation,  condolence , pity,  generofity,  liberality , 
charity,  and  condefcenfion.  Another  important  branch  of  be- 
nevolence confills  in  partaking  of  the  good  fortune  of  others  ; 
in  the  participation  of  their  joy,  upon  the  acceflion  of  good 
or  liberation  from  evil.  The  immediate  expreflions  of  our 
joy  are  denominated  “ congratulations.”  2.  The  affedions 
derived  from  good  opinion.  Of  thefe  the  .mod  confpicuous 
are  gratitude,  admiration,  efieem,  refped,  veneration , awe,  and 
reverence.  As  felf-complacency  has  its  counterfeit  in  pride 
and  vanity,  the  conplacential  affedions  are  liable  to  abufe, 
ana  give  rife  to  the  following  imperfedions,  viz  fondnefs  and 
partiality. 

The  fecond  order  comprifes  paflions  and  affedions  excited 
by  difplacency,  in  which  evil  is  the  predominant  idea.  Of  this 
order  there  are  two  kinds.  1.  The  difplacency  which  is  in- 
dicated by  malevolent  dejires  and  difpofitions.  The  firft  fpecies 
of  malevolence  is  a branch  of  the  general  principle  of  hatred. 
To  this  kind  belong  malignancy  or  malignity , malice,  envy, 
rancour,  cruelty,  cenforionfnefs,  prejudice,  ingratitude,  and 
apathy.  The  fecond  fp  ecies  of  malevolence  relates  to  thofe 
occafional  and  more  tranfient  fits  of  ill-will,  which  are  ex- 
cited by  particular  provocations,  and  which  are  not  totally 
regugnant  to  the  benevolent  affedions.  Thefe  are  indicated 
by  anger,  and  its  various  modifications.  Such  are  rage,  re- 
venge, wrath , refentment,  fufpicion,  and  jealoufy.  2.  The  dif- 

placency, which  is  indicated  by  unfavourable  opinions  of  con- 
duct and  difpofition  ; and  this  gives  rife  to  the  following 
emotions  and  affedions,  viz.  horror,  indignation,  contempt, 
difdain,  and  irrifion. 

The  natural  or  occafional  caufe  of  all  the  paflions,  Male- 
branche  makes  to  be  the  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits,  which 
are  diffufed  through  the  body,  to  produce  and  preferve  a 
difpofition  therein  fuitable  to  the  objed  perceived  ; to  the 
end  that  the  body  and  mind  may  mutually  aflift  each  other  on 
this  occafion,  it  being  the  order  of  the  Creator,  that  our  wills 
be  followed  by  motions  of  the  body  proper  to  execute  them  ; 
and  that  the  motions  of  the  body,  mechanically  excited  in  us 
by  the  view  of  external  objeds,  be  accompanied  with  a paf- 
fion  of  the  foul,  which  inclines  to  will  or  nill  what  appears 
ferviceable  or  noxious  to  the  body. 

It  is  a continual  impreflion  of  the  will  of  the  Creator,  that 
unites  us  thus  intimately  to  a piece  of  matter,  and  occafions 
this  reciprocation  of  motions  and  fenfations  ; were  this  im- 
preflion of  the  Creator’s  will  fufpended  a moment,  we  (hould 
be  delivered  from  all  dependence,  all  paflions,  &c.  For 
what  people  ufually  imagine  ©f  a neceffary  connexion  be- 
tween the  motions  of  the  fpirits  and  blood,  and  the  emo- 
tions of  the  foul,  is  wholly  inconceivable. 

Certain  little  parts  of  the  bile,  fay  they,  move  with  fome 
violence  among  the  fibres  of  the  brain  ; therefore,  the  foul 
muit  neceflarily  be  agitated  by  fome  paflion,  and  this  pafiion 
mull  be  anger  rather  than  love.  What  relation  can  we  con- 
ceive between  the  faults  of  an  enemy,  a paflion  of  contempt 
or  hatred,  and  a bodily  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  blood 
ftriking  againft  certain  parts  of  the  brain  ? How  can  the 
union  or  alliance  of  two  things  fo  different  as  fpirit  or  mat- 
ter be  effeded,  but  folely  by  the  omnipotent  will  of  the  Au- 
thor of  nature  ? 

Dr.  Cogan  obferves,  that  the  effential  and  charaderiftic 
difference  between  a paflion  and  an  affedion  depends  upon  the 
fuper-addition  of  furprife  to  the  natural  effed  produced  by  the 
real  or  fuppofed  quality  of  an  objed,  and  that  this  emotion, 


conjoined  with  the  fpecific  nature  of  its  exciting  caufe,  is  vir- 
tually the  efficient  caufe  of  a paflion  ; the  percufiion  of  fur- 
prife rendering  the  affedion  vilible  by  charaderiftic  figns, 
correfpondent  with  its  fpecific  nature.  This  obfervation  is 
exemplified  in  the  paflions  of  joy  and  anger. 

There  has  been  much  controverfy  about  the  feat  of  the 
paflions  ; whether  it  be  in  the  fpiritual,  or  in  the  animated 
material  part  of  man.  Some  philofophers  place  the  paflions 
folely  in  the  corporeal  fyftem ; among  thefe  was  the  cele- 
brated Defcartes : but  when  we  confider,  fays  Mr.  Grove, 
'chat  paflion  fignifies  a fenfation  of  the  foul,  it  muft  be  lodged 
there,  and  not  in  any  part  of  the  body.  As  this  fenfation 
is  joined  with  a tumult  or  agitation  of  the  fpirits,  the  paflion 
mud  go  along  with  the  fpirits  moved.  Thofe  in  admiration, 
which  feems  to  be  a more  fpeculative  paflion,  on  being  em- 
ployed chiefly  about  the  novelty  or  grandeur  of  objeds,  are 
in  the  brain,  the  great  inftrument  or  condition  rather  of 
thought  and  contemplation.  In  other  paflions,  v h ch,  re- 
fpedmg  the  good  or  evil  of  objeds,  proceed  from  a princi- 
ple of  felf-prefervation,  the  fpirits  agitated  are  in  the  heart, 
the  fountain  of  life,  and  fiteft  refidence  of  thofe  motions  of 
the  animal  fpirits,  which  are  intended  for  the  benefit  and  pre- 
fervation  of  life. 

Others  again  aferibe  fome  of  the  affedions  to  the  animal 
principle,  and  fome  to  the  rational.  Dr.  Reid  doubts  whe- 
ther the  principle  of  efteem,  as  well  as  that  of  gratitude, 
ought  to  be  reckoned  in  the  order  of  animal  principles,  or  if 
they  ought  not  rather  to  be  placed  in  a higher  order.  He 
has,  however,  finally  placed  the  efteem  of  the  wife  and  good 
in  the  order  of  animal  principles,  though  the  fame  affedion 
is  fometimes  placed  by  this  philofopher  under  the  animal,  and 
fometimes  under  the  rational  principle.  Speaking  of  refent- 
ment he  obferves,  that  fudden  or  inftindive  refentment  is  an 
animal  principle,  common  to  us  with  brute  animals  ; but  that 
refentment,  which  fome  authors  call  deliberate,  muft  fall 
under  the  clafs  of  rational  principles.  He  alfo  excludes 
parental  affedions  from  the  rational  principle,  becaufe  it  is  not 
grounded  on  an  opinion  of  merit  in  the  objed.  ( See  his 
Effays  on  the  Adive  Powers  of  Man,  eff.  iii.  chap.  4.)  This 
embarraffment  of  Dr,  Reid  feems  to  arife  from  the  expedation 
that  the  rational  principle  muft  always  ad  rationally  ; which 
leads  him  to  infer  that  whenever  the  paflions  and  affedions  do 
not  receive  the  fandion  of  reafon,  they  are  to  be  afiigned 
over  to  the  animal  principle.  But  this  hypothefis  would 
tempt  us  to  doubt  of  the  very  exiftence  of  the  rational  prin- 
ciple, in  numbers  of  our  fpecies  ; it  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  two  natures,  deemed  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to 
each  other,  poffefs  powers  fo  perfedly  fimilar,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  keeneft  difcernment  to  diftinguifh  between  their 
operations  ; and  it  compels  us  to  infer,  that  whenever  fome 
of  our  affedions  become  conformable  to  reafon,  they  have 
changed  their  feat  from  the  animal  to  the  rational  principle. 

Philofophers  and  divines,  who  diftinguifh  man  into  the 
three  conftituent  parts  of  body,  foul,  and  fpirit,  which,  npt- 
withftanding  the  intimacy  of  their  union,  they  fuppofe  to  be 
different  in  their  natures,  aferibe  the  appetites  to  the  body, 
the  paflions  and  affedions  to  the  foul,  and  to  the  fpirit  thofe 
intelledual  powers  which  feem  remote  from  paflions  or 
emotions  of  any  kind.  But  if  the  affedions  pertain  to  the 
foul  exclufively,  that  alone  is  capable  of  enjoying  : the  fpirit 
is  deprived  of  every  motive  for  fpeculation  ; and  fince  it 
fometimes  happens  that  fpeculations  of  the  molt  abftrufe 
kind  excite  pleating  fenfations,  the  fpirit  muft  certainly 
perceive,  though  it  has  no  faculties  to  lament  its  hard  lot,  as 
often  as  it  is  confcious,  that  thefe  delightful  fenfations,  which 
are  its  own  work,  are  transferred  to  the  foul.  After  all, 

it 
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it  mart;  be  admitted,  that  every  paffion,  emotion,  and  af- 
fection, proceeds  from  certain  impreffions  or  ideas  excited 
concerning  the  nature,  or  ftate,  or  quality,  or  agency  of  the 
exciting  caufe.  Thefe  ideas  have  undoubtedly  their  feat  in 
that  part  of  man  which  we  diltinguifh  by  the  appellation 
of  mind.  The  exciting  caufe,  therefore,  changes  the  ftate  of 
the  mind  refpeCting  the  particular  object.  From  total  in- 
difference it  becomes  fome  way  or  other  interejled.  This 
impreflion,  if  it  be  poffeffed  of  a certain  degree  of 
ftrength,  produces  a correfpondent  change  upon  the  body. 
Univerfal  obfervation,  and  univerfal  phrafeology,  which  is 
doubtlefs  founded  upon  this  obfervation,  unite  to  evince 
that  a very  perceptible  influence  of  every  ftrong  emotion  is 
directed  towards  the  heart.  The  heart  experiences  various 
kinds  of  fenfation,  pleafant  or  unpleafant,  over  which  it 
has  no  controuL ; and  from  thence  the  influence  of  agitated 
fpirits  feems  to  be  diffufed  over  the  body.  This  ftate  of 
mind  is  ftyled  an  ajfcdion , and  it  appears  to  be  totally  mental ; 
but  ftronger  influences  produce  fuch  changes,  that  the  in- 
ward difpofition  becomes  obvious  to  the  fpeCtator,  through 
the  medium  of  the  corporeal  frame.  It  is  now  called  an 
emotion , and  this  may  increafe  in  ftrength,  until  the  whole 
fyftem  becomes  agitated  and  convulfed.  From  this  ftate- 
ment  it  appears  inconteftible,  that  the  affeCtions  and  paffions 
have  their  origin  in  the  mind,  while  emotions  are  corporeal 
indications  of  what  paffes  within,  according  to  the  con- 
jecture of  Mr.  Grove  above  mentioned. 

It  is  a point,  about  which  the  divines  and  philofophers  can 
never  agree,  whether  this  relation  and  connection  of  thoughts 
of  the  mind,  and  motions  of  the  body,  be  the  gift  of 
nature,  or  the  punifhment  of  the  firft  fin  ; and  whether  the 
paffions  be  the  inftitution  of  nature,  or  it6  corruption.  In- 
deed, confidcring  the  good  and  wife  purpofes  the  paffions 
ferve,  with  regard  to  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happinefs,  and 
their  abfolute  neceffity,  it  is  furprifing  it  fhould  ever  be 
doubted  that  they  are  effential  to  human  nature. 

This  union  or  relation  is  found  in  all  men,  but  in  different 
degrees,  and  of  different  extent,  according  to  the  different 
temperaments,  conditions,  ages,  fexes,  occafions,  objeCts,  See. 

In  every"  paffion  there  may  (even  things  be  diftinguifhed  : 
the  firft,  the  judgment  the  mind  makes  of  an  objeCt,  or  the 
view  of  the  relation  which  the  objeCt  bears  to  us.  The  fecond, 
a new  determination  of  the  will  towards  that  objeCt,  fuppofing 
it  to  appear  as  good  or  evil.  The  third,  the  peculiar  fen- 
fation of  modification,  which  accompanies  them  ; as  the  fen- 
fation of  love,  hatred,  defire,  or  joy,  which  fenfations  are 
always  different  in  the  different  paffions,  and  are,  at  it  were, 
the  charaCteriftics  of  them.  The  fourth,  a new  determina- 
tion of  the  courfe  of  the  blood  and  fpirits  towards  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  : before  the  fight  of  the  object  of  the 
paffion,  the  animal  fpirits  were  pretty  equally  diffufed 
throughout  the  body  ; but  the  prefence  of  the  new  ob- 
ject difturbs  the  whole  economy  ; and  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fpirits  is  fent  into  the  mufcles  of  the  arms,  legs,  face, 
See.  The  fifth  is,  the  fenfible  emotion  of  the  foul,  which 
.finds  itfelf  (haken  by  this  fudden  overflowing  of  fpirits. 
The  fixth  is,  the  different  fenfations  of  love,  hatred,  &c. 
eaufed,  not  by  the  intellectual  view  of  good  or  evil,  but  by 
the  different  (hakes  or  movements  the  animal  fpirits  occa- 
fion  in  the  brain.  The  laft  is,  a certain  fenfation  of  joy,  or 
an  inward  fatisfaCtion,  which  detains  the  foul  in  its  paflions, 
and  attefts  its  being  in  the  ftate  it  ought  to  be  in  with  regard 
to  that  objeCt. 

The  influence  of  the  affeCtions  and  paffions  has  been  the 
fubjeCt  of  copious  difeuffion  ; and  it  may  be  confidered  in 
three  different  points  of  view;  as,  to  the  phyfiud,  or  medical 


influence  of  the  paffions,  (for  which  fee  the  next  article,) 
their  metaphyfical,  or  influence  upon  the  train  of  our  ideas, 
correfpondent  language,  &c.  and  their  moral,  or  influence 
upon  character  and  happinefs. 

The  influence  of  the  paffions  on  thoughts  and  language 
is  a matter  of  univerfal  experience  and  obfervation.  When 
any  fubjeCt  prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind,  with  fufficient  force 
to  excite  a paffion,  or  very  ftrong  affeCtions,  all  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  become  immediately  aCtive,  the 
whole  foul  is  engaged  upon  its  objeCt,  and  the  whole  train 
of  ideas  is  turned  into  a channel  correfpondent  with  the 
view  we  entertain  of  them.  This  ftate  of  mind  not  only 
manifefts  itlelf  by  geftures,  looks,  and  tones  correfpondent 
with  the  nature  of  the  paffion,  but  it  has  a charaCteriltic 
influence  upon  the  language  and  expreffions  employed  to  give 
vent  to  the  paffion,  as  it  is  emphatically  termed.  Upon  the 
firft  impulfe,  the  thoughts  are  tumultuous  and  eonfufed ; but 
as  the  pajfion  approaches  fomewhat  nearer  to  an  affeSion,  the 
mind  recovers  in  fome  degree  its  power  over  itfelf;  though 
ftill,  as  it  continues  to  feel  ftrongly,  it  is  eager  to  do  juf- 
tice  to  its  feelings,  by  the  ftrength,  pertinency,  and  impetu- 
ofity  of  its  language.  Impetuofity  equally  defpifes  pre- 
cifion  or  detail.  It  eagerly  feizes  upon  tropes  and  figures 
the  moft  concife,  and  the  mod  fuited  to  its  new  concep- 
tions. When  paffions  and  emotions  give  place  to  more  per- 
manent affections,  language  becomes  lefs  vehement  and  more 
diffufe.  Nature  has  accommodated  the  mode  of  utterance 
to  the  character  of  the  paffion  ; thus  it  has  rendered  joy- 
loud  and  vociferous,  producing  ftrong  exclamations  mixed 
with  triumphant  laughter.  Sorrow  communicates  a plain 
tivenefs  to  the  voice,  beft  adapted  to  wailings  and  lamenta- 
tions. Anger  is  loud  and  turbulent ; the  voice  rifes  with  the 
paffion  in  order  to  ftrike  terror  and  filencc  oppofition.  Fear 
is  oppreffed  and  breathlefs,  or  fereams  aloud  for  help.  Love 
is  foft,  foothing,  infinuating,  and  gentle  ; fometimes  affuming 
the  plaintivenefs  of  forrow,  fometimes  the  vivacity  of  hope, 
and  the  tranfports  of  joy. 

The  nature  of  the  paffions  and  affeCtions  indulged,  and 
of  the  objeCts  by  which  they  are  excited,  and  the  degree  of 
influence  and  permanency  which  they  are  allowed  to  exert 
upon  us,  conftitute  the  moral  characters  of  men ; pointing  out 
their  innocence,  their  excellencies,  or  their  defeCts.  By 
character  is  generally  underftood  the  kind  of  reputation 
acquired  by  the  prevalent  difpofition  or  temper,  which  fug- 
gefts  almoft  every  motive,  and  takes  the  lead  in  almoft  every 
aCtion  ; and  moral  character  refers  to  that  prevalent  temper 
which  relates  to  moral  obligation,  refpeCting  either  ourfelves 
or  others.  The  cardinal  affeCtions  of  love  and  hatred,  in  them- 
felves,  poffefs  neither  merit  nor  demerit.  It  is  neither  a 
duty,  nor  a poffibihty  to  dived  ourfelves  of  them.  The 
paffions,  emotions,  and  dffeCtions  which  are  immediately 
confequent  upon  thefe,  or  may  be  deemed  Ample  modifica- 
tions of  them,  are  alfo  infeparable  from  our  nature,  and 
are  both  unavoidable  and  innocent : fuch  as  joy,  fatisfaCtion, 
contentment,  hope,  defire,  fear,  forrow,  anger,  refentment, 
&c.  Virtue,  however,  direCts,  reftrains,  and  controls  their 
influence. 

There  is  another  diftinCtion  of  the  paffions  and  affeCtions, 
as  they  relate  to  the  moral  character,  indicating  a fcale  of 
comparative  merit  and  demerit.  Some  are  innocent  fimp'y, 
as  hope,  joy,  moderate  grief.  Some  are  laudable,  as  con- 
tentment, fatisfaCtion,  complacency.  Others  are  deemed 
peculiarly  noble  : thus  the  virtue  of  benevolence  is  much 
more  dignified  than  any  of  the  affeCtions  that  originate  and 
terminate  in  /elf.  And  in  the  different  branches  of  this 
virtue  there  are  alfo  degrees  of  excellence.'  But  fentiments 
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of  this  kind  are  familiar  and  obvious  to  the  reader,  and  it 
is  needlefs  to  enlarge.  Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  cha- 
racter depends  upon  the  prevalent  ufe  or  abufe  of  certain 
propenfities  or  affeCtior.s  of  our  natures.  Thofe  who  feleCt 
and  cultivate  the  moft  beneficial,  are  the  befl  of  characters  ; 
thofe  who  are  habituated  to  the  moft  injurious,  are  the 
<worJl. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  paffions  and  affeCtions 
on  happinefs,  we  may  obferve,  that  although  the  defire  of 
good  is  in  reality  the  caufe  of  every  pafiion,  emotion,  and 
affeCtion,  yet  the  immediate  effeCts  of  each  on  our  fenfa- 
tions  are  correfpondent  to  its  own  fpecific  nature.  The  in- 
fluence of  fome  is  productive  of  temporary  well-being  ; 
while  others  are  comfortlefs,  irkfome,  or  productive  of  a 
Treat  degree  of  wretchednefs.  Love,  placed  upon  a de- 
serving objeCt,  and  recompenfed  with  a reciprocal  affeCtion, 
joy,  ecltacy,  complacency,  fatisfaCtion,  contentment,  lively 
hope,  are  decidedly  fources  of  perfonal  enjoyment.  The 
locial  affeCtions  of  benevolence,  fympathy,  compafiion,  and 
xnefcy,  are  alfo  other  ingredients  of  happinefs,  from  a lefs 
felfilh  and  moc$  refined  fource  than  the  preceding.  Every 
fpecies  of  benevolence  poffeffes  the  quality  our  great  dra- 
matic poet  has  afcribed  to  a merciful  difpofition. 

“ The  quality  of  mercy’s  not  reftrain’d  : 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  land  beneath.  It  is  twice  bleffed  ; 

It  bleffes  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.” 

Emotions  and  affections  of  another  clafs  are  of  the  unquiet 
and  irritating  clafs : as  the  whole  family  of  anger.  The 
emotions  and  affeCtions  of  fear,  dread,  horror,  defpair,  are  of 
the  moft  horrid  and  tremendous  clafs.  Exceflive  jealoufy, 
envy,  remorfe,  defpair,  lhame,  arifing  from  the  detection 
of  guilt,  are  mifery  unmixed.  Surprife,  wonder,  aftonifh- 
ment,  principally  receive  their  complexion  from  the  fubjeCts 
that  infpire  them  : and  they  are  introductory  to  happinefs 
or  mifery  according  to  the  nature  of  the  caufe  that  excites 
them.  For  a farther  detail,  fee  Cogan’s  Treatife  already 
cited. 

Passions,  in  a Metical  View , conftitute  one  of  the  fix 
non-naturals,  as  they  have  been  called,  and  are  of  great  im- 
portance, whether  confidered  as  a caufe  of  difeafe,  or  as 
exerting  a remedial  influence  when  certain  difeafes  exift. 

The  theoretical  difeuflions  of  the  metaphyficians  about  the 
effential  diftinCtions  of  the  mind  and  the  body,  have  confufed, 
father  than  elucidated,  the  fubjeCt,  and  have  led  to  erroneous 
views  of  the  operations  of  the  animal  economy.  All  that  we 
can  know  upon  the  fubjeCt,  from  experience,  is,  that  the 
living  body  prefents  two  feries  of  phenomena,  one  of  which 
comprehends  the  functions  of  thought,  fenfation,  volition, 
and  various  emotions,  which  we  refer  to  the  mind,  and  call 
mental  power,  and  the  other  includes  the  more  mechanical  or 
chemical  functions,  which  refemble  the  operations  produced 
by  inorganized  machines,  fuch  as  digeltion,  refpiration,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  fecretions  from  it,  which 
we  deem  more  ftriCtly  corporeal  functions.  Neverthelefs  we 
have  no  aCtual  knowledge  of  thefe  functions,  of  either  clafs, 
except  in  conjunction,  and  in  that  organized  form,  which 
conftitutes  the  living  body.  If  the  fubjeCt  be  viewed  in  this 
light,  independently  of  fpeculative  opinions,  it  is  at  once 
obvious,  that  thefe  two  claffes  of  functions  conftitute  but  one 
whole,  and  that  they  are,  as  far  as  the  phyfician  is  con- 
cerned, infcparably  connected,  and  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other.  How  extenfive  this  reciprocal  influence  is,  and 
how  powerfully  the  corporeal  functions  are  modified  by  thofe 
which  are  called  mental,  we  have  taken  pains  to  demonftrate, 
at  great  length,  in  a preceding  article.  (See  Imagination, 


Influence  of,  on  the  Corporeal  Frame  ) In  common  language, 
we  are  apt  to  feparate  the  intellectual  faculties  from  the  paf- 
fions and  emotions,  and,  in  compliance  with  that  cuftom,  we 
afcribed  to  the  imagination  Amply,  the  numerous  phenomena 
detailed  in  the  article  referred  to.  But,  in  truth,  the  paf- 
fions were  more  or  lefs  concerned  in  the  production  of  thefe 
phenomena  ; fince  the  imaginary  powers  of  the  agents  (as  in 
the  cafe  of  animal  magnetifm,  &c.)  neceffarily  excited  the 
hopes  and  fears  and  anxieties  of  the  perfons  on  whom  they 
operated.  Having  detailed  many  proofs,  in  the  article  juft 
referred  to,  of  the  effeCts  of  thefe  emotions,  when  excited  by 
imaginary  agents,  upon  the  corporeal  frame  ; we  have  now 
to  point  out  the  influence  of  thefe  emotions,  when  excited  by 
real  and  common  caufes. 

The  paffions  have  been  commonly  confidered  by  phyfi- 
cians  as  of  two  kinds,  in  refpeCt  to  their  influence  on  the  ftate 
of  the  body,  narpely,  as  exciting  and  deprejfng  its  vital  powers, 
and  confequently  a$  producing  analogous  effeCts  on  the  func- 
tions, to  thofe  which  arife  from  the  operation  of  flimulant 
and  fedative  agents  of  a material  nature.  Among  the  exciting 
paffions,  are  anger,  terror,  joy,  cheerfulnefs,  hope,  defire, 
love,  admiration,  and  the  emotions  of  tafte  ; the  deprejfng 
paffions  are  grief,  fear,  fhame,  and  anxiety. 

It  is  matter  of  obfervation,  that  the  agency  of  thefe  ex- 
citing and  depreffing  emotions  in  the  animal  economy,  follows 
the  fame  laws,  as  that  of  the  material  ftimulants  and  feda- 
tives  juft  alluded  to.  The  moderate  excitement  of  the  former 
contributes  to  the  free  and  perfeCt  performance  of  all  the 
functions,  and  therefore  to  the  fupport  of  the  general  health ; 
and  debility  equally  enfues  from  the  immoderate  influence  of 
the  exciting,  and  from  the  direCt  operation  of  the  depreffing 
caufes,  which  uniformity  of  effeCt  affords  an  additional  proof 
of  the  identity  of  the  living  fyftem.  The  operation  of  the 
paffions  and  emotions,  both  as  a caufe  of  health  and  difeafe, 
and  alfo  as  a remedy  in  many  morbid  conditions,  is  illuftrated 
by  the  obfervations  of  many  phyfiologifts  and  pathologifts, 
and  by  numerous  cafes,  which  have  been  recorded,  as  may 
be  feen  by  confulting  the  comprehenfive  and  indefatigable 
Haller.  Elementa  Phyfiologise,  tom.  v.  lib.  xvii,  p.  580 
et  feq. 

The  exciting  paflions  have  been  obferved  to  produce  the 
following  effeCts  in  the  corporeal  frame.  Cheerfulnefs  and 
moderate  joy  are  found  to  give  vigour  to  the  circulation,  and 
to  increafe  the  adtion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  confe- 
quently to  fupport  the  vital  functions  connected  with  it ; they 
render  the  refpiration  eafy  and  free,  increafe  the  heat  and 
perfpiration,  and  affift  the  operations  cf  digeltion  and  of 
fecretion  in  the  various  organs  of  the  body ; whence  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  fyftem  is  univerCally  promoted. 
Neverthelefs,  when  the  excitement  of  joy  has  been  exceflive 
and  fudden,  it  has  fometimes  brought  on  an  acute  fever,  not 
unfrequently  it  has  occafioned  fyncope  or  fainting,  and  in  a 
few  inftances  even  fudden  death.  Examples  of  death  thus 
produced,  from  an  unexpected  reftoration  from  imprifon- 
ment,  from  the  return  of  a beloved  fon,  who  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  dead,  or  from  extraordinary  and  unlooked  for 
acceffion  of  wealth,  have  been  recorded.  (See  Thorefby, 
Nat.  H4ft.  of  Leeds,  p.  625.  Robinfon  on  the  Spleen, 
p.  91.  Nichols,  de  Anim.  Med.  p.  16.)  It  were  fuper- 
fluous  to  repeat  the  various  hypothefes,  which  different 
writers  have  framed  to  account  for  thefe  phenomena  ; as  they 
are  altogether  gratuitous,  or  merely  ftatements  of  the  faCt, 
with  a change  of  words.  Haller  confidered  the  affeCtion  as 
a kind  of  apoplexy,  occafioned  by  the  increafed  aCtion  of 
the  veffels  of  the  brain  ; but  Dr.  Cullen  appears  to  have  been 
nearer  to  the  truth,  in  deeming  it  the  mere  refult  of  over- 
excitement of  the  nervous  fyftem  ; which  is  generalizing  it  to 
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that  universal  law  of  the  animal  economy,  by  which  extreme 
exhauftion  invariably  follows  exceflive  llimulation.  See  Ex- 
citability. 

The  paffion  of  love,  being  a pleafurable  emotion,  pro- 
duces effefts  fimilar  to  thofe  of  joy.  It  excites  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body,  caufes  a glow  of 
heat,  and  an  acceleration  of  the  pulfe  ; and,  when  it  is  vehe- 
ment, it  excites  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a fenfe  of  burn- 
ing heat,  through  the  circulation.  The  acceleration  of  the 
pulfe,  however,  is  moftly  accompanied  with  fome  irregu- 
larity, occafioned  perhaps  by  fear  and  apprehenfion  of  the 
want  of  fuccefs.  The  love  of  Antiochus  for  his  ftep-mother 
Stratonica,  is  recorded  to  have  been  difeovered  from  the 
pulfe. 

The  ardent  dfire  accompanying  ambition,  or  other  ftrong 
pafiions,  efpecially  if  attended  with  a profpeft  of  fuccefs, 
products  nearly  fimilar  effecls.  So  powerful  its  excitement 
has  been,  in  fome  inftances,  as  to  have  even  cured  paralytic 
affe&ions,  and  roufed  the  body  to  exertions,  far  above  thofe 
to  which  the  ftrength  feemed  adequate,  and  has  even  pro- 
tracted death.  Muley  Moluc,  emperor  of  Morocco,  who 
was  wearing  away  under  an  incurable  difeafe,  when  the  Por- 
tuguefe  invaded  his  territories,  did  not  expedt  to  live  out  the 
day  when  his  laft  decilive  battle  took  place.  Before  the 
battle  begun,  he  was  carried  along  the  ranks  in  an  open  litter, 
to  encourage  his  troops  ; but  finding  afterwards  the  battle 
to  go  againft  him,  though  very  near  his  laft  agonies,  he 
threw  himfelf  out  of  his  litter,  rallied  his  army,  and  led 
them  on  to  the  charge,  which  ended  in  a complete  viftory  to 
his  party.  He  had  no  fooner  brought  his  men  to  the  engage- 
ment, than  finding  himfelf  utterly  fpent,  he  was  again  re- 
placed in  his  litter,  where,  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  to 
enjoin  fecrecy  to  his  officers,  who  ftood  around  him,  he  died 
a few  moments  after  in  that  pofture.  See  Speftator,  No.  349. 

Anger  is  another  adlively  ftimulant  paffion.  It  roufes  the 
powers  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  impels  them  into  aftion, 
accelerates  the  pulfe,  and  produces  rednefs  and  heat  of  the 
fkin.  Thefe  exertions  are  often  fo  violent  as  to  exhauft  the 
vigour  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  as  appears  from  the  tremor  of 
the  limbs,  and  the  faltering  voice  with  which  they  are  accom- 
panied. When  this  paffion  has  been  ftill  more  vehement, 
various  difeafes  have  fometimes  been  the  refult,  fuch  as  ec- 
chymofes,  hemorrhages,  apoplexies,  great  diftention  of  the 
heart,  ruptured  cicatrices  of  wounds,  local  inflammations, 
profufe  perfpiration,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  Indeed  the 
increafe  of  the  biliary  fecretion  by  this  paffion  is  very  remark- 
able, and  has  been  well  atteftedboth  by  ancient  and  modern 
obfervation  ; infomuch  that  bile  and  tholer  are  deemed  fyno- 
nymous  with  anger.  On  the  other  hand,  thefe  ftimulant 
effefts  have,  under  certain  circumftances,  proved  remedial. 
Thus  gout,  palfy,  dumbneff,  have  all  been  removed  by  pa- 
roxyfms  of  rage,  and  life  itfelf  evidently  prolonged  for 
feveral  days.  See  Haller,  loc.  cit.  and  Falconer’s  Diff.  on 
the  Influence  of  the  Pafiions  on  the  Diforders  of  the  Body, 
P-  J3- 

The  genial  and  falutary  influence  of  hope,  in  fupporting 
the  health  againft  the  impending  evils  of  difeafe,  by  main- 
taining a fteady  excitement  'both  of  body  and  mind,  has 
been  ftrikingly  illuftrated  on  various  occafious ; and  in  no 
inftance  more  remarkably,  than  in  that  of  the  fiege  of  Breda, 
as  deferibed  by  Vander  Mye,  which  we  have  detailed  under 
the  article  Imagination,  before  referred  to.  The  diftri- 
butions  of  an  infignificant  medicine  among  the  garrifon,  faid 
to  be  lent  from  their  prince,  and  to  poffefs  infallible  powers 
of  curing  the  feurvy,  effedlually  prevented  the  progrefs  of 
that  fatal  malady.  After  mentioning  this  fadl,  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Lind,  (in  hisTreatife  on  Scurvy, )/obferves,  “an 


important  leffon  is  hence  to  be  learned,  the  wonderful  and 
powerful  influence  of  the  pafiions  of  the  mind  on  the  ftates 
and  diforders  of  the  body.  This  is  too  often  overlooked  in 
the  cure  of  diforders,  many  of  which  are  fometimes  at- 
tempted to  be  cured  by  the  foie  mechanical  operation  of 
drugs,  without  calling  in  to  our  affiftance  the  ftrong  powers 
of  the  imagination,  or  the  concurring  influences  of  the  foul. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  fame  remedy  will  not  always  produce 
the  fame  effedt,  even  in  the  fame  perfon,  and  that  common 
remedies  often  prove  wonderfully  fuccefsful  in  the  hands  of 
bold  quacks,  but  do  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  in  a timorous 
and  diftruftful  patient.” 

Th edepre/fing  or  debilitating  pafiions  produce  an  oppofite 
effedl  ; they  rob  the  body  of  its  vigour,  diminifh  and  inter- 
rupt the  fecretions,  weaken  the  digeltive  powers,  and,  if 
continued,  wear  out  the  energies  of  life ; while  foine  of 
them,  like  a fudden  and  violent  narcotic  poifon,  inftanta- 
neoufly  deprive  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem  of  its  powers, 
and  occafion  immediate  death.  Fear  and  grief  are  the  mod 
injurious,  perhaps,  of  the  depreffing  pafiions.  Under  the 
influence  of  fear,  the  force  of  the  heart  is  diminiffied,  and 
the  pulfe  is  rendered  weak,  variable,  and  intermittent ; 
whence  palenefs,  {hivering,  tremor,  fair.tnefs,  and  even 
adtual  fyncope,  are  attendant  fymptoms  on  the  operation  of 
this  paffion  ; whence  alfo  hemorrhages  of  every  kind  have 
ceafed  under  its  influence,  the  natural  fecretions,  as  of  the 
milk  and  perfpiration,  have  been  fuppreffed,  and  difeharges 
from  fores  have  (topped,  and  even  the  blood  has  not  flowed 
from  an  opened  vein.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
general  relaxation  of  the  veffels,  a cold  and  clammy  fweat 
has  been  poured  out  by  the  exhalants,  like  that  which  attends 
fyncope  and  great  weaknefs  ; or  a colliquative  diarrhoea  has 
occurred  from  the  relaxed  exhalants  of  the  inteftmes.  The 
effetts  of  fear,  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  fatigue,  watch- 
ing, and  other  fources  of  debility,  in  rendering  perfons  much 
more  liable  to  receive  the  infection  of  peftilential  difeafes  ; 
whence  the  panic,  which  often  accompanies  an  epidemic, 
tends  greatly  to  increafe  the  number  of  its  victims.  (See 
many  references  upon  this  point  in  Haller,  loc.  cit.  p.  583.) 
It  greatly  debilitates  the  organs  of  digeftion  ; whence  flatu- 
lence, eruftations,  acidity,  cramp  at  the  ftomach,  and  va- 
rious other  fymptoms  of  want  of  power  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  are  produced  by  it.  When  its  impreffions  have  been 
more  violent,  many  fevere  examples  of  its  diredtly  fedative 
and  paralyzing  effedts  on  the  nervous  fyftem  have  occurred. 
Some  perfons  have  inftantaneoufly  loft  the  power  of  mufcular 
exertion,  remaining  equally  unable  to  fly  or  to  defend  them- 
felves  from  the  univerfal  tremor  which  feized  them.  Van 
Swieten  has  recorded  an  inftance,  in  which  the  tremor,  fo 
produced,  Continued  during  the  remainder  of  life,  namely, 
for  twenty  years.  In  other  cafes,  palfy,  amaurofis,  lofs  of 
voice,  mental  imbecility,  permanent  melancholy,  epilepfy, 
and  even  fudden  death,  have  refulted  from  the  violent  im- 
preffions of  fear. 

Yet  it  is  juftly  remarked  by  Haller,  that  terror  and  alarm 
have  often  a ftimulant  effedl,  like  that  of  anger,  and  have 
produced  violent  exertions  both  of  mental  and  corporeal 
power,  and  ftrong  mufcular  adlion,  even  in  the  heart. 
Whence  thofe  who  had  loft  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  have  recovered 
it  fuddenly,  and  paralytic  limbs  have  been  roufed  to  adlion, 
by  a fudden  alarm.  Van  Swieten  relates  from  Hildanus, 
that  a man,  difguifed  to  reprefent  a ghoft  or  fpedlre,  took 
another,  labouring  under  a paroxyfm  of  gout,  out  of  his 
bed,  and  carried  him  upon  his  back  down  the  flairs,  dragging 
his  feet  and  legs,  which  were  the  feat  of  his  pain,  down  the 
fteps,  and  placed  him  at  laft  on  the  ground.  The  man  thus 
treated  immediately  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  and  ran 
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up  the  flairs  again  with  great  fwiftnefs,and  under  the  ftrongeft 
impreffions  of  terror.  After  this  incident,  he  lived  many 
years  free  from  any  fyroptonr.s  of  the  gout.  In  a fimilar 
way,  the  gout  has  been  ftiddenly  cured  by  a fit  of  anger. 

A fudden  impreflion  of  fear,  when  accompanied  by  defpair 
and  diftrefs,.  has  fometimes  occafioned  a Angular  diforder  of 
the  cutaneous  exhalants  ; we  o~ce  witneffed  an  univerfal  ana- 
farca,  or  fuperficial  dropfy,  which  was  produced  in  the  courfe 
of  one  night,  in  a poor  woman,  who  had  loft  her  pocket, 
containing  a few  pounds,  which  were  her  all,  and  the  favings 
of  many  years.  And  fear  combined  with  anxiety  have,  in 
many  cafes,  which  have  fallen  under  our  obfervation,  pro- 
duced extenfive  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  of  an  inflammatory  and 
fcaly  nature.  See  Bateman’s  Praft.  Synopf.  of  Cutan. 
Dif.  p.  149,  note.  Alfo  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
vol.  v.  p.  127. 

Grief  is  another  deprefling  paflion,  the  effefts  'of  which 
refemble  in  feveral  rcfpefts  thofe  of  fear,  but  differ  in  con- 
lequence  of  the  longer  duration  of  this  paflion.  Grief  dimi- 
nilhes  the  bodily  ftrength  in  general,  and  particularly  the 
force  of  the  heart  and  circulation;  as  is  obvious  from  the 
frequent  fighs  and  deep  refpirations  which  attend  it,  and 
which  feem  to  be  neceffary  exertions,  in  order  to  promote 
the  paflage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  It  diminifhes 
perfpiration,  obftrufts  the  menftrual  difcharge,  produces 
palenefs  of  the  fkin,  and  anafarca,  and  fcirrhous  obftruftions  in 
the  glandular  parts.  It  aggravates  the  fcurvy,  and  the  ma- 
lignity of  febrile  and  contagious  diftempers,  and  alfo  renders 
people  more  apt  to  receive  the  infeftion  of  them.  When  it 
comes  on  fuddenly  and  in  a great  degree,  it  excites  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  renders  the  pulfe  irregular,  and  un- 
equal in  the  two  arms.  Blindnefs,  gangrene,  and  fudden 
death,  have  followed  cxceflive  grief ; and  its  effefts  in  chang- 
ing the  colour  of  the  hair -are  well  known. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  effefts  of  the  paflions  on  the 
body  is  exemplified  in  the  noflalgia , or  that  vehement  defire 
of  re-vifiting  one’s  native  country,  which  occurs  in  perfons 
abroad.  This  is  much  allied  to  grief,  and  hope  is  its  cure; 
for  the  moment  that  affurance  of  the  opportunity  of  return- 
ing  is  given,  the  difeafe,  which  would  othenvife  terminate 
in  atrophy  and  death,  begins  to  difappear.  See  Nos- 
talgia. 

From  thi«  fketch  of  the  effefts  of  the  paflions  on  the  ope- 
rations of  the  animal  economy,  it  muft  be  obvious  that  they 
are  important  agents  in  the  modifications  of  health,  and  the 
regulation  of  them  becomes  a matter  of  interefting  inquiry 
to  the  phyfician,  and  affords  him  a fource  of  confiderable 
influence  over  the  corporeal  funftions;  Many  difficulties, 
however,  muft  occur  \p  the  management  of  thefe  nice  and  pre- 
carious inftrumenls,  and  the  direftion  of  them  will  be  moft 
fiiccefsfully  undertaken  by  thofe  who  poffefsthe  greateft  dif- 
cfcrnment  in  eftimating  individual  character  and  conftitution, 
and  who  are  poffeffed  of  what  is  called  a knowledge  of  man- 
kind and  the  world.  A confiderable  influence  towards  the 
cure  and  alleviation  of  difeafer,  may,  however,  be  eafily  ex- 
erted by  the  infpiration  of  hope  and  confidence,  and  by  dif- 
pelling  groundlefs  fears  and  apprehenfions  : and  even  ficti- 
tious means,  or  fuch  as  a great  philofopher  might  defpife, 
are  not  to  be  neglefted,  where  a depreffing  paflion  is  thwarting 
the  operation  of  medicine,  and  the  natural  efforts  of  the 
conftitution.  The  powers  of  the  tractors,  and  of  animal 
magnetifm,  although  purely  imaginary,  wfere  neverthelefs 
capable  of  producing  fubftantial  effects  ; and  where  the  ef- 
ficacy of  our  inftruments  can  be  thus  augmented,  by  em- 
ploying fuch  mental  aid,  it  is  neither  unphilofophical  nor  ufe- 
lefs  to  refort  to  it.  See  Imagination,  Influence  of 

We  (hall  here  fubjoin  fome  of  thofe  inftanccs  to  which  we 
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have  referred  in  the  preceding  article,  and  with  which  ancient 
hiftory  prefents  us,  of  fatal  effefts  from  the  excefs  of  joy ; but 
it  plainly  appears  from  their  narration,  that  the  fubjefts  were, 
at  the  inftant  preceding,  under  the  preffure  of  extreme  an- 
guifh  of  mind.  Pliny  infoms  us  (lib.vii.  $ 7.)  that  Chilo, 
the  Lacedaemonian,  died  upon  hearing  that  his  fen  had  gained 
a prize  in  the  Olympic  games.  Valerius  Maximus  tells  us 
(lib.  ix.  cap.  12.)  that  Sophocles,  the  tragic  writer,  in  acon- 
teft  of  honour,  died  in  confequence  of  a decifion  being  pro- 
nounced in  his  favour.  Aulus  Gellius  (Noet.  Attic,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  15.)  mentions  a remarkable  inftance  of  the  effefts  of 
what  may  be  termed  accumulated  joy,  in  Diagoras,  who  ex- 
pired at  the  inftant,  when  his  three  fons  were  crowned  in  the 
fame  day  as  viftors  ; the  one  as  a pugilift,  the  other  as  a 
wreftler,  and  the  third  in  both  capacities.  Livy  alfo 
(lib.  xxii.  cap.  7.)  mentions  the  inftance  of  an  aged  matron, 
who,  while  ffie  was  in  the  depth  of  diftrefs,  from  the  tidings  of 
her  fon’s  having  been  {lain  in  battle,  died  in  his  arms  from  the 
excefs  of  joy  upon  his  fafe  return.  We  are  alfo  told  by  the 
Italian  hittorian  Guicciardini,  that  Leo  X.  died  of  a fever, 
occafioned  by  the  agitation  of  his  fpirits,  on  his  receiving 
the  joyful  news  ®f  the  capture  of  Milan,  concerning  v/hic’n 
he  had  entertained  much  anxiety.  In  all  thefe  inftances  the 
previous  ftate  of  mind,  with  its  pathological  effefts  upon  the 
body,  made  the  impulfe  of  joy  the  ftronger,  and  contributed 
to  render  it  fatal. 

Passion,  Coeliac.  See  Cceliaca. 

Passion,  Hypochondriac.  See  Hypochondriasis. 

Passion,  Hyjleric.  See  Hysteria. 

Passion,  Iliac.  See  Enteritis. 

Passions,  in  Poetry , denote  the  paffionate  fentiments, 
geftures,  anions,  See.  which  the  poet  gives  his  perfons. 

The  paflions  are,  as  it  were,  the  life  and  fpirit  of  the  longer 
poems.  Their  ntceffity  in  tragedy  and  comedy  is  obvious  ; 
nor  can  the  epopoeia  fubfift  without  them. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  epic  narration  be  furprifing  ; it 
muft  like  wife  be  moving  and  paffionate,  hurrying  away  the 
reader’s  mind,  and  filling  it  with  anxiety,  joy,  terror,  or 
fome  other  violent  paflion,  and  this  for  fubjefts  which  it  knows 
are  feigned.  Though  paflions  be  always  neceffary,  yet  all 
are  not  equally  neceffary,  or  fuitable  to  all.  Comedy  has 
joy,  and  agreeable  furprifes,  for  its  part  ; tragedy,  on  the 
contrary,  has  terror  and  compaffion.  The  pi  oper  paflion  of 
the  epopoeia  is  admiration  ; though  the  epopoeia,  as  a medium 
between  the  two  others,  takes  in  both  their  kinds  of  paflions; 
as  we  fee  in  the  griefs  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Aineid,  ana 
the  games  and  diverfions  of  the  fifth.  Admiration,  in  effeft, 
is  confident  with  each  ; we  admire  with  joy  the  things  that 
furprife  us  agreeably,  and  with  terror  and  grief  thofe  that 
amaze  and  afflift  us. 

Befides  the  general  paflion,  which  diftinguiftigs  the  epic 
from  dramatic  poems,  each  epopoeia  has  its  peculiar  paflion, 
which  diftinguilhes  it  from  other  epic  poems.  This  peculiar 
paflion  Hill  follows  the  charafter  of  the  hero.  Thus  wrath 
and  terror  reign  in  the  Iliad,  becaufe  Achilles  is  watchful, 
and  TOavTav  ex  way^ora-r’  avJpav,  the  mofl  terrible  of  men.  And, 
on  the  contrary,  the  ^Eneid  is  all  in  the  tender,  fofter  paflions ; 
fuch  being  the  charafter  of  iEneas.  The  prudence  of  Ulyffes 
not  allowing  thefe  exceffes,  we  find  none  of  them  in  the 
Odyffey. 

As  to  the  conducing  of  the  pafftons,  to  make  them  have  their 
effeft,  there  are  two  things  required  ; viz.  that  the  audience 
be  prepared  or  difpefed  to  receive  them  ; and  that  feveral  in- 
compatible paflions  be  not  mixed  together. 

The  necefiity  of  difpofing  the  audience  is  founded  on  the 
natural  neceflity  of  taking  up  things  where  they  are,  in  order 
to  remove  them  elfewhere.  The  application  of  this  maxim 
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is  eafy  ; a man  is  calm  and  at  eafe,  and  you  would  put  him 
in  a paffion  by  a difcourfe  made  on  purpofe.  You  muft  begin, 
then,  in  a calm  manner  ; by  this  means  you  join  yourfelf  to 
him  ; and  afterwards,  walking  together,  he  will  not  fail 
to  follow  you  in  all  the  paflions,  to  which  you  lead  him  in- 
fenfibly. 

If  you  Ihew  your  anger  at  firft,  you  will  be  as  ridiculous, 
and  will  have  as  little  eftedl,  as  Ajax  in  th$  Metarmorphofes  ; 
in  whom  the  ingenious  Ovid  gives  a fine  example  of  this 
failing.  He  begins  his  harangue  in  the  height  of  paffion, 
and  with  the  moft  violent  figures,  before  his  judges,  who  are 
in  the  deepeft  tranquillity. 

“ Sigeia  torvo, 

Litcra  profpexit,  clafiemque  in  litore,  vultu  ; 

Protendenfque  manus,  Agimus,  proh  Jupiter  ! inquit, 

Ante  rates  caufam,  & mecum  confertur  Ulyfles.” 

The  neceflary  difpofitions  arife  from  fome  preceding  dif- 
courfe, or,  at  lead,  from  fome  adtion,  which  has  already  be- 
gun to  raife  the  paflions  before  they  are  mentioned.  The 
orators  themfelves  fometimes  ufe  this  laft  means  ; for  though 
ordinarily  they  do  not  raife  the  paflions  till  the  end  of  their 
difcourfe,  yet  when  they  find  their  audience  already  moved, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  in  them,  by  an  unfeafonable  tranquillity, 
to  lay  them  again. 

Xhus,  the  laft  time  Catiline  came  to  the  fenate,  the  fathers 
were  fo  (hocked  at  his  prefence,  that  thofe  near  the  place 
where  he  fat  down,  rofe  up,  retired,  and  left  him  alone. 
On  this  occafion,  Cicero  had  too  much  fenfe  to  begin  his 
oration  with  the  ufual  tranquillity  and  coolnefs  of  exordiums  : 
by  this  means,  he  would  have  palled  and  abated  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  fenators  againft  Catiline,  which  it  was  his  bufi- 
nefs  to  fpirit  up  and  inflame  ; and  he  would  have  eafed  the 
parricide  of  that  confternation  the  behaviour  of  the  fenators 
had  given  him,  and  which  it  was  Cicero’s  bufinefs  and  defign 
to  aggravate.  Omitting,  therefore,  the  firft  part  of  this 
oration,  -he  takes  his  auditors  in  the  condition  he  finds  them, 
continues  and  augments  their  paflions  : « Quoufque  tandem 
abutere,  Catilina,  patientianoftra  ? Quamdiu  nos  etiam  furor 
ifte  tuus  eludet  ? Quern  ad  finem  fefe  effraenata  jaftabit  au- 
dacia  ? Nihilne  te  nodlurnum  praefidium  palatii,  nihil  urbis 
vigilise,  nihil  timor  populi,  nihil,  &c.” 

The  poets  are  full  of  inftances  of  this  kind,  where  the 
paffion  is  prepared  or  kept  up  by  adtions.  Dido,  in  Virgil, 
begins  a difcourfe  like  Ajax  : Proh  Jupiter,  Hit  hie,  ait. 
See.  But  then  the  motions  are  here  well  difpofed  ; Dido  is 
before  reprefented  under  terrible  apprehenfions  of  ./Eneas’s 
quitting  her,  See. 

Seneca’s  conduct,  indeed,  is  quite  oppofite  to  this  rule. 
If  he  has  a paffion  to  raife,  he  is  fure  firft  to  take  from  his 
audience  any  difpofition  they  might  have  to  be  affefted.  If 
they  be  in  grief,  fear,  or  the  expedition  of  fomething  hor- 
rible, &c.  he  will  begin  with  fome  fine  defeription  of  the 
place,  Sec.  In  the  Troades,  Hecuba  and  Andromache 
being  prepared  to  hear  the  violent  and  barbarous  death  of 
their  fon  Aftyanax,  whom  the  Greeks  precipitated  from 
the  top  of  a tower ; of  what  avail  was  it  to  tell  them,  that, 
of  the  fpe&ators  that  crouded  from  all  quarters  to  fee  the 
execution,  fome  placed  themfelves  on  (tones,  which  the  ruins 
of  the  walls  made  to  projedt ; that  others  (hook  their  legs, 
as  being  placed  too  high,  & c. 

u Alta  rupes,  cujus  e cacumine 

Eredta  fummos  turba  libravit  pedes.” 

The  fecond  thing  required  in  the  management  of  the  paf- 
fions  is,  that  they  be  found  pure,  and  difengaged  from  any 
thing  that  might  prevent  their  effedt. 
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* Polymythy,  therefore,  i.  e.  a multiplicity  of  fables,  ac- 
tions, or  hiftories,  muft  be  avoided ; all  adventures  much 
broken,  and  hard  to  be  retained,  qpd  all  intrigues  intricate, 
and  difficult  to  conceive,  are  at  once  to  be  excluded.  Thefe 
embarrafs  the  mind,  and  require  fo  much  attention,  that 
there  is  none  to  fpare  for  the  paflions.  The  foul  muft  be 
free  and  difengaged  to  feel ; on  the  contrary,  we  divert  our- 
felves  even  from  our  real  forrows,  by  an  application  to  other 
things. 

But,  of  all  others,  the  greateft  enemies  to  the  paflions 
are  the  paflions  themfelves : they  oppofe  and  deftroy  each 
other;  and  if  two  oppolite  ones,  e.  gr.  joy  and  forrow, 
meet  in  the  fame  objedt,  they  will  neither  of  them  (land  it. 
It  is  the  nature  of  thefe  habits  that  impofes  this  law : the 
blood  and  fpirits  cannot  move  gently  and  equally,  as  in  a 
(late  of  tranquillity,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  be  (topped  and 
fufpended  with  a violence  occafioned  by  admiration.  Nor 
can  they  be  in  either  of  thofe  fituations,  while  fear  calls 
them  from  the  outer  parts  of  the  body,  to  aflemble  them 
about  the  heart,  or  rage  fends  them  into  the  mufcles,  and 
makes  them  adt  there  with  violences  very  oppolite  to  the 
operations  of  fear. 

The  caufes  and  effedts,  therefore,  ■ of  the  paflions  in  the 
foul  are  to  be ' ftudied,  in  order  to  be  able  to  manage  them 
with  all  their  force.  Virgil  furnifhes  two  examples  of  what 
we  have  faid  about  the  fimplicity  and  engagement  of  each 
paffion,  in  the  deaths  of  Camilla  and  Pallas.  See  the 
./Eneid. 

Passions,  in  Rhetoric,  are  objedls  that  demand  particular 
attention,  both  in  the  compofition  and  delivery  of  public 
difeourfes.  Accordingly  one  branch  of  rhetorical  inven- 
tion relates  to  the  paflions,  and  a fuitable  addrefs  to  them 
forms  a diftinguiftiing  part  of  the  conclufion,  or  peroration , 
which  fee.  As  the  paflions  are  moving  fprings  of  adtion  in 
the  human  frame,  the  orator  who  difregards  them  is  not 
likely  to  accomplifh  the  end  at  which  he  aims.  As  it  is 
often  highly  neceflary,  it  will  likewife  require  his  greateft 
(kill,  to  engage  them  in  his  intereft.  Accordingly  Quindtilian 
calls  this  “ the  foul  and  fpirit  of  his  art,”  and  without 
doubt,  nothing  more  difeovers  its  empire  over  the  minds  of 
men,  than  this  power  which  it  pofiefles  of  exciting,  appeaf- 
ing,  and  fwaying  their  paflions,  agreeably  to  the  defign  of 
the  fpeaker.  The  orator  who  engages  the  paflions  of  his 
hearers  will  be  thus  aided  on  many  occafions  in  convincing 
their  judgment,  and  more  efpecially  in  perfuading  them  to 
purfue  the  courfe  of  condudi  which  he  recommends.  The 
paflions  are  conftituent  parts  of  our  frame  as  well  as  the  un- 
derftanding ; and  unlefs  they  are  called  forth  into  exercife, 
and  when  roufed,  properly  diredled  and  governed,  we  (hall 
need  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  incentives  to  our  inquiry 
after  truth  and  to  the  .regulation  of  our  condudt  agreeably 
to  the  convidtion  of  our  minds.  Although  the  paflions  are 
liable  to  be  perverted  and  abufed,  this  is  no  reafon  why  they 
(hould  not  be  employed  to  important  and  ufeful  purpofes  ; 
more  efpecialjy  as  this  is  the  molt  likely  method  of  guarding 
againft  the  danger  and  injury,  to  which  the  want  of  due 
direction  and  contronl  would  expofe  us.  Quindtilian  makes 
it  a neceflary  qualification  of  an  orator,  that  he  (hould  be 
an  honed  man,  and  one  who  will  not  abufe  his  art.  He  will 
therefore  engage  the  paflions  in  the  intereft  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue ; and  he  will  thus  render  them  inftrumental  in  promoting 
the  moft  ufeful  purpofes.  The  Stoics,  who  pretended  to 
eradicate  the  paflions  attempted  what  was  in  itfelf  impoffi- 
ble,  and  in  its  confequences  prejudicial  to  mankind.  For 
while  they  appeared  zealous  aflertors  of  the  government  of 
reafon,  they  fcarcely  left  it  any  thing  to  govern : for  the 
authority  of  reafon  is  principally  exercifed  in  ruling  and  mo- 
derating 
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derating  the  paflions,  which,  when  duly  regulated,  are  the 
fprings  and  motives  to  virtue.  The  paflions,  therefore, 
are  not  to  be  extirpated,  as  the  Stoics  aflerted,  but  put 
under  the  direftion  and  conduft  of  reafon.  The  charge 
that  has  been  brought  againft  the  art  of  oratory,  for  giving 
rules  to  influence  the  paflions,  is  groundlefs  and  unjuft  ; fince 
the  proper  ufe  of ' the  paflions  is  not  to  hinder  the  exercife  of 
reafon,  but  to  engage  men  to  aft  agreeably  to  reafon.  And 
if  an  ill  ufe  be  fometimes  made  of  this,  it  is  the  fault  not  of 
the  art,  but  of  the  artift.  But  that  an  orator  may  be 
enabled  to  manage  this  part  of  his  province  to  the  heft  ad- 
vantage, it  is  neceflary  that  he  fliould,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature,  caufes  and  objefts  of  the  paf- 
fions.  The  paflions  to  which  the  orator  more  particularly  ad- 
drefles  himfelf  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difcourfe. 
In  demonllrative  orations,  when  laudatory,  love,  admira- 
tion, and  emulation  are  ufually  excited  ; but  in  inveftives, 
hatred,  envy,  and  contempt.  In  deliberative  fubjefts,  either 
the  hope  of  gratifying  fome  defire  is  fet  in  view  ; or  the  fear 
of  fome  impending  evil.  And  injudicial  difcourfes,  almoft 
all  the  paflions  have  place,  but  more  efpecially  refentment 
and  pity ; infomuch  that  moft  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians 
mention  only  thefe  two.  The  objefts  of  the  paflions  are 
either  things  or  per fans,  and  orators  make  ufe  of  both  for 
putting  in  motion  thefe  fprings  of  the  human  mind.  With 
regard  to  things,  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  them  are 
to  be  confidered  ; and  different  paflions  applied  to,  in  order 
to  induce  people  either  to  purfue  or  avoid  them.  Perfons 
may  be  confidered  either  as  agents  or  patients.  In  the 
former  fenfe,  different  regards  are  due  to  them,  according 
to  the  different  qualities  with  which  they  are  poffefled,  and 
a fuitable  courfe  of  aftions.  So  becaufe  virtue  excites 
efteem,  and  vice  hatred;  anfwerable  regards  are  paid  to 
virtuous,  or  vicious  men  But  in  confidering  them  as  pa- 
tients, whatever  befal  s them  according  to  their  demerits,  be 
the  thing  good  or  ill,  others  are  generally  pleafed  ; and  Nf 
the  contrary  happens,  it  gives  them  an  uneaiinefs.  So  that 
if  fome  good  thing  accrues  to  qne,  who  does  not  deferve  it, 
it  caufes  indignation  ; and  where  a misfortune  happens  to 
a good  man,  it  occafions  pity.  And  thus  perfons  are  apt 
to  ba  affefted  with  refpeft  to  the  circumftances  of  others. 
But  every  one  is  naturally  inclined  to  think  well  of  himfelf, 
that  every  profperous  occurrence  is  but  anfwerable  to  his 
merit,  and  that  every  misfortune  comes  undefervedly.  And 
fometimes  there  is  joined  with  the  occurrence  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  agent,  or  perfon,  who  occafioned  it ; and  the 
defign  in  doing  it  is  often  more  regarded,  than  the  thing 
itfelf.  The  orator  therefore  will  obferve  what  circumftances 
either  of  things,  or  perfons,  or  both,  will  furnifh  him  with 
motives,  proper  to  apply  to  thofe  paflions  he  defires  to  ex- 
cite in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  ora- 
tions for  Plancus  and  Sylla,  moves  his  hearers  from  the  cir- 
cumltances  of  the  men  ; but  in  his  accufation  of  Verres,  very 
frequently  from  the  barbarity  and  horrid  nature  of  his 
crime  ; and  from  both  in  his  defence  of  Quintius. 

But  the  fame  paflion  may  be  excited  by  very  different 
methods.  This  i6  plain  from  the  writings  of  thofe  Roman 
fatirifts,  which  are  yet  extant ; for  they  have  all  the  fame 
defign,  and  that  is  to  engage  men  to  a love  of  virtue,  and 
hatred  of  vice ; but  their  manner  is  very  different,  fuited 
to  the  geniu6  of  each  writer.  Horace  endeavours  to  recom- 
mend virtue,  by  laughing  vice  put  of  countenance.  Perfius 
moves  us  to  an  abhorrence  and  deteftation  of  vice,  with  the 
gravity  and  feventy  of  a philofopher.  And  Juvenal  by 
open  and  vehement  inveftives.  So  orators  make  ufe  of  all 
thefe  methods  in  exciting  the  paflions,  as  may  be  feen  by 
their  difcourfes,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Cicero.  But  it 


is  not  convenient  to  dwell  long  upon  the  fame  paflion.  For 
the  image  thus  wrought  up  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  does 
not  laft  a great  while,  but  they  foon  return  to  reflection. 
When  the  emotion  therefore  is  once  carried  as  high  as  it 
well  can  be,  they  fhould  be  left  under  its  influence,  and  the 
fpeaker  proceed  to  fome  new  matter,  before  it  declines 
again.  Moreover,  orators  fometimes  endeavour  to  raife 
contrary  paflions  to  each  other,  as  they  are  concerned  for 
oppofite  parties.  So  the  accufer  excites  anger  and  reient- 
ment,  but  the  defendant  pity  and  compaflion.  At  other 
times,  one  thinks  it  fufficient  to  allay  and  take  off  that 
paflion  which  the  other  has  raifed,  and  bring  the  hearers 
to  a calm  and  fedate  confideration  of  the  matter  before 
them. 

But  this  efpecially  is  to  be  regarded,  thr  tjae  orator  ex- 
prefs  the  fame  paflion  himfelf,  with  whici  ’viwoyrs  to 

affeft  others,  and  that  not  only  in  his  aftion,  anu-.oice,  but 
likewife  in  his  language  ; and  therefore  his  words,  and  man- 
ner of  exprefiion,  fhould  be  fuited  to  that  perturbation  and 
diforder  of  mind,  which  he  defigns  to  reprefent.  However, 
a decency  and  propriety  of  charafter  are  always  carefully  to 
be  obferved.  For  as  Cicero  very  well  remarks : “ A ne- 
gleft  of  this  is  not  only  very  culpable  in  life,  but  likpwife  in 
difcourfe.  Nor  do  the  fame  things  equally  become  every 
fpeaker,  or  every  audience  ; nor  every  time,  and  every 
place.”  And  therefore  he  greatly  commends  that  painter, 
who  defigning  to  reprefent  in  a pifture  the  facrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia,  Agamemnon’s  daughter,  drew  Calchas  the  prieft 
with  a fad  countenance ; Ulyfles,  her  father’s  great  friend, 
more  dejefted  ; and  her  uncle  Menelaus,  moft  difconfolate ; 
but  threw  a veil  over  the  face  of  Agamemnon  himfelf,  as 
being  unable  to  exprefs  that  excefs  of  forrow,  which  he 
thought  was  proper  to  appear  in  his  countenance.  And  this 
juftnels  of  charafter  is  admirably  well  obferved  by  Cicero 
himfelf,  in  his  defence  of  Milo.  For  as  Milo  was  always 
known  to  be  a man  of  the  greateft  refolutinn,  and  moft  un- 
daunted courage,  it  was  very  improper  to  introduce  him,  as 
the  ufual  method  then  was  in  capital  cafes,  moving  pity,  and 
beggmg  for  mercy.  Cicero  therefore  takes  this  part  upon 
himfelf,  and  what  he  could  not  do  with  any  propriety  in  the 
perfon  of  Milo,  he  performs  in  his  own  addrefs  to  the 
judges.  Cicero  Orat.  cap.  2T,  22.  34.  Ward’s  Orat.  vol.  i. 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Blair,  that  the  higher  eloquence  (fee 
Eloquence)  is  the  offspring  of  paflion  ; or  of  that  ftate  of 
mind  in  which  it  is  agitated  and  fired,  by  fome  objeft  it  has 
in  view.  A man  may  convince,  and  even  perfuade  others  to 
aft,  by  mere  reafon  and  argument.  But  that  degree  of  elo- 
quence which  gains  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  pro- 
perly denominates  one  an  orator,  is  never  found  without 
warmth  or  paflion.  Paflion,  under  due  reftraint,  exalts  all 
the  human  powers ; it  renders  the  mind  infinitely  more  en- 
lightened, more  penetrating,  more  vigorous  and  mafterly, 
than  it  is  in  its  calm  moments.  A man,  adtuated  by  a 
ftrong  paflion,  becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at  other 
times : he  is  confcious  of  more  ftrength  and  force  ; he 
utters  greater  fentiments,  conceives  higher  defigns,  and 
executes  them  with  a boldnefs  and  a facility,  of  which,  on 
other  occafions,  he  could  not  think  himfelf  capable.  But 
the  power  of  paflion  is  particularly  felt  with  refpeft  to  per- 
fuafion.  Almoft  every  man,  in  paflion,  is  eloquent.  Then, 
he  is  at  no  lofs  for  words  and  arguments.  Fie  tranfmits  to 
others,  by  a fort  of  contagious  fympathy,  the  warm  fenti- 
ments which  he  feels : his  looks  and  geftures  arc  all  per- 
fuafive  ; and  Nature  here  (hews  herfelf  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  art.  This  is  the  foundation  of  that  juft  and 
noted  rule ; « Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  eft  primum  ipfi 
tibi.”  Admitting  this  principle,  that  all  high  eloquence 
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flows  from  paffion,  we  are  able  to  account  for  the  univerfally 
acknowledged  effeft  of  enthuliafm,  or  warmth  of  any  kind, 
in  public  fpeakers,  in  affeAing  their  audience.  Hence  alfo 
we  perceive  why  laboured  declamation,  and  affe&ed  ornaments 
of  ftyle,  which  fliew  the  mind  to  be  cool  and  unmoved*  are 
fo  inconfiftent  with  perfuafive  eloquence ; and  alfo  why  all 
ftudied  prettineffes,  in  geflure  or  pronunciation,  detraft  fo 
much  from  the  weight  of  a fpeaker.  Hence  alfo  a difcourfe 
that  is  read,  moves  us  lefs  than  one  that  is  fpoken,  as  hav- 
ing lefs  the  appearance  of  coming  warm  from  the  heart. 
Hence  it  is,  that  to  call  a man  cold  is  the  fame  thing  3S  to 
fay,  that  he  is  not  eloquent.  Hence  a fceptical  man,  who 
is  always  in  fufpence  and  feels  nothing  ftrongly,  and  a cun- 
ning mercenary  man,  who  is  fufpeded  rather  to  affume  the 
appearance  of  * 'flion  than  to  feel  it,  have  fo  little  power 
over  • fpeaking.  Hence,  in  fine,  the  neceflky 

of  being,  aticf  being  believed  to  be,  difinterefled,  and  in 
earned,  in  order  to  perfuade. 

In  reference  to  the  queltion,  whether  it  be  confident  with 
firmnefs  and  candour  in  a public  fpeaker  to  addrefs  the 
paflions  of  hi3  audience,'  Dr.  Blair  obferves,  that  this  is  a 
quedion  about  words  alone,  and  which  common  fenfe  eafily 
determines.  In  enquiries  after  truth,  in  matters  of  Ample 
information  and  inflruftion,  the  paflions  have  no  concern,  and 
all  attempts  to  move  them  are  abfurd.  Whereas,  convidion 
is  the  objeft  we  are  to  apply  only  to  the  underdanding.  It 
- is  by  argument  and  reafoning  that  one  man  attempts  to 
fatisfy  another  of  what  is  true,  or  right,  or  jud  ; but  if  per- 
iuafion  be  the  objed,  the  cafe  is  changed.  In  all  that  re- 
lates to  pradice,  there  is  no  man  who  ferioufly  means  to 
perfuade  another  but  addreffes  himfelf  more  or  lefs  to  his 
paflions ; for  this  plain  reafon,  that  paflions  are  the  giant 
fprings  of  human  adion.  The  mod  virtuous  man,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  mod  virtuous  fubjed,  feeks  to  touch  the  heart 
of  him  to  whom  he  fpeaks ; and  makes  no  fcruple  to  raife 
his  indignation  at  injudice,  or  his  pity  to  the  didreffed, 
though  pity  and  indignation  be  paflions.  Blair’s  Ledures, 
vol.ti.  See  Pathetic. 

Passion,  in  Heraldry.  Crofs  of  Pafjion  is  a crofs  thus 
called,  becaufe  in  fhape  of  that  on  which  our  Saviour  fuf- 
fered  ; i.  e.  not  croffed  in  the  middle,  but  nearer  the  top  ; 
with  arms  fhort,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  fhaft. 

Passion  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrijl,  Order  of,  an  order  of 
knighthood  faidto  have  been  inflituted  on  the  conclufion  of 
the  peace  between  Richard  II.  king  of  England,  and  the 
French  king  Charles  VI.,  with  a view  of  proteding  and 
afliding  fuch  Chridians  as  were  oppreffed  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  bad  ^e  of  the  order  was  “a  red  crofs  four  fingers’  broad, 
edged  with  gold,  and  charged  on  the  centre  with  a car- 
touche, or  odagnn  fhield,  thereon  a holy  lamb,”  which 
crofs  was  worn  by  the  knights,  fewed  on  their  habit,  which 
was  white. 

Passion,  Noble,  Order  of  the,  was  inflituted  in  the  year 
1704,  by  John  George,  duke  of  Saxony  Weifenfels,  with 
a view  to  infpi’-e  the  nobility  of  his  dominions  with  great 
and  elevated  fentiments.  The  enfign  of  the  order  is  “a 
broad  white  ribband  edged  with  gold,”  worn  fcarfwife  from 
right  to  left ; pendent  to  which  is  a medal  of  gold ; and  on 
it  “ a dar  of  eight  points,  charged  with  a crofs  gules,  fur- 
rounded  with  an  oval  blue,  thereon  the  letters  J.  G.  in  a 
cypher  in  gold  the  ground  of  the  medal  without  the  dar 
enamelled  white,  with  thefe  words  “ j’aime  l’honneur 
QUE  vient  par  la  vertu  on  the  reverfe  are  the  arms  of 
the  principality  of  Querfurt,  with  this  infcription,  “ societe 
EE  LA  NOBLE  PASSION,  INSTITUEE  PAR  J.  G.  D.  D.  S.  Q. 
1704.” 

Passion -Flower,  in  Botany,  See  Passiflora. 


Passion  Week,  the  week  next  preceding  Eader. 

It  is  thus  called  from  our  Saviour’s  paflion,  i.  e.  his  cru- 
cifixion, &c.  which  happened  on  the  Friday  of  this  week, 
now  called  Good  Friday. 

PASSIONATO,  in  the  Italian  Mufic,  intimates  that 
the  part  to  which  it  is  annexed  ought  to  be  played  paflion- 
ately,  or  in  a moving  and  affe&ing  manner. 

PASSIONEI,  Dominico,  cardinal,  in  Biography , was 
born  of  a noble  family,  at  Foflombrone,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  in  the  year  1682.  He  was  educated  at  the  Cle- 
mentine college  in  Rome,  and  at  this  early  period  of  life  he 
began  to  colled  the  copious  library  which  he  afterwards  ren- 
dered fo  ufeful  to  men  of  learning.  In  1706  he  vifited 
Paris,  and  contraded  an  acquaintance  with  Mabillon  and 
Montfaucon,  and  other  eminent  fcholars  of  this  metropolis. 

In  1708  he  went  to  Holland,  in  the  charader  of  a nego- 
ciator.  The  belligerent  powers  in  the  Spa.ifh  fucceflion- 
war,  had  fent  deputies  thither  to  treat  for  peace  ; and  pope  | 
Clement  XL,  who  could  not  have  a nuncio  in  that  country,  1 
fecretly  commiflioned  Pafiionei  to  take  care  of  the  intereds 
of  the  Holy  See.  His  efforts  were  fuccefsful  in  procuring 
the  evacuation  of  the  papal  territories  by  the  German  troops.  1 
In  the  year  1713,  he  was  amply  recompenfed  for  his  labours, 
by  the  pods  of  privy  chamberlain,  and  doreedic  prelate  to 
that  pope,  and  afterwards  by  other  high  official  fituations. 

He  was  employed  in  legations  as  well  by  Clemenc  XI.  as 
by  his  fucceffors.  Benedid  XIV.  entrufled  him  with  the  | 
mod  important  affairs,  and  in  1755  nominated  him  to  the  1 
office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  exerted  himfelf  in 
augmenting  the  riches  of  this  celebrated  colledion,  and  ex-  I 
tended  its  ufefulnefs  to  literature  by  his  correfpondenCes. 

The  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  chofe  him 
the  fame  year  one  of  the  foreign  affociates.  He  died  of  an 
apoplexy  in  1761.  He  was  juflly  regarded  as  a great  bene-  | 

fador  to  learning,  by  the  generous  afliflance  that  he  afforded  1 

to  its  votaries,  and  the  liberal  communication  of  his  literary 
treafures.  As  an  author,  he  joined  Fontanir.i  in  a revifion  I 
of  the  “ Liber  diurnus  Romanorum  Pontificgm,”  and  he 
wrote  fome  fcriptural  paraphrafes,  commentaries,  and  trans- 
lations, and  a funeral  oration  on  prince  Eugene.  He  alfo 
compiled  the  “ Ada  Legationis  Helveticae,”  which  has 
been  found  a ufeful  guide  to  fucceeding  nuncios.  He  had  a 
nephew  Benedid  Pafiionei,  who  publifhed  at  Lucca,  in  1763, 
a volume  containing  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  infcriptions  | 
colleded  by  this  cardinal. 

PASSIR,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town,  on  the  E.  coaff 
of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  on  a river  which  runs  into  the  flraits 
of  Macaffar,  about  45  miles  from  its  mouth,  with  two 
fathoms  water.  The  town  contains  about  300  wooden 
houfes,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river,  mod  of  them  inhabited 
by  Bugguefs  merchants,  who  carry  on  a confiderable  trade 
in  opium,  Hindoodan  piece-goods,  fpices,  gold,  wax,  &c. 

The  houfe  or  wooden  fort  of  the  fultan,  a Malay  prince,  is 
fituated  on  the  S.  fide,  a very  little  way  from  the  river. 

S.  lat.  1 57'.  E.  long.  1 1 6'  io'. 

PASSIVE,  a term  of  relation,  implying  a thing  to 
fuffer,  or  undergo  the  adion  of  fome  other;  which,  in  refped  || 
hereof,  is  denominated  aSive. 

In  all  generations,  philofophers  conceive  an  adive  power, 
and  a paflive.  |] 

In  civil  life,  we  fay,  fuch  a perfon,  in  fuch  an  eledion, 
has  both  an  adive  voice,  and  a paflive,  i.  e.  he  is  both  capa-  it 
ble  of  eleding,  and  of  being  eleded. 

Some  alfo  ufe  the  term  paffive  debt , for  a debt  which  we  j 

owe  another,  in  contradiflindion  to  an  adive  debt,  which  1 

is  owing  to  us. 

The  ancient  chemids  divide  their  principles,  or  elements,  . 1 
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into  a&ive  and  paflive.  Paffive  are  fuch  as  have  no  a£live 
force  inherent  in  themfelves,  and  which  only  adt  by  being 
joined  with  fome  of  the  others. 

Passive  Obedience,  a doctrine  held  by  the  nonjurors,  or 
high-churchmen,  who  maintained,  that  it  was  ; ever  lawful 
for  the  people,  under  any  provocation  or  pretext  whatever, 
to  refill  their  fovereign.  This  doctrine  has  been  warmly 
oppofed  by  many,  who  think  it  both  lawful  and  necefiary, 
in  certain  circumftances,  and  in  cafes  of  an  urgent  and  mo- 
mentous nature,  to  refill  the  prince  for  the  happinefs  of  the 
people.  In  the  prefent  advanced  Hate  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  this  dodtrine  is  now  almolt  exploded  in  our  country. 

Passive  Qualities.  See  Quality. 

Passive  Underflow  ding.  Sec  Understanding. 

Passive  Prayer , in  the  Language  of  Myjlic  Divines,  is  a 
total  fufpenfion  or  ligature  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  in 
virtue  thereof,  the  foul  remains,  of  itfelf,  and  as  to  its  own 
power,  impotent  with  regard  to  the  producing  of  any  effedts. 
See  Prayer. 

The  paflive  llatc,  fays  Fenelon,  is  only  paflive  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  contemplation  is  fo,  i.  e.  it  does  not  exclude  peace- 
able, difinterelled  adts,  but  only  unquiet  ones,  or  fuch  as 
tend  to  our  own  interell. 

In  the  paflive  Hate,  the  foul  has  not  properly  any  adtivity, 
aiiy  fenfation  of  its  own  : it  is  a mere  infinite  flexibility  of 
the  foul,  to  which  the  feeblell  impulfe  of  grace  gives  mo- 
tion. 

Passive,  in  Grammar,  denotes  a fecond  voice  or  in- 
flexion of  verbs,  which,  of  adlive,  become  paflive,  by  af- 
fuming,  in  the  modern  languages,  new  auxiliary  verbs ; and, 
in  the  ancient,  by  new  terminations.  See  Verb,  Voice. 
&c. 

The  Englilh  verbs  become  paflive,  by  taking  the  auxiliary 
verb  I am,  in  lieu  of  I have,  with  which  the  adlive  are  con- 
jugated; the  French,  by  Je  Juis,  in  lieu  of  Pay;  the  Ita- 
lian, by  Iofo,  for  Io  ho,  Se c. 

Latin  verbs  become  paflive,  by  changing  their  termina- 
tions ; as  amor , for  amo.  Sec . amari,  for  amare.  See. 

Englifh  verbs  paffive  are  nothing  elfe,  in  effedl,  but  the 
verb  I am  in  all  its  inflexions,  joined  to  the  particle  paflive  ; 
as  1 am  praifed,  in  Latin,  laudor ; in  French,  Je  fuis  loue ; 

I have  been  praifed,  T ay  ete  loue,  laudatus  fum,  See. 

Mr.  Harris,  who  conliders  all  verbs,  that  are  llridkly  fo 
called,  as  energies,  dittinguilhes  adlive  and  paflive  verbs  in 
the  following  manner.  Every  energy,  he  fays,  is  naturally 
lituate  between  two  fubftantives,  an  energizer,  which  is 
adlive,  and  a fubjedl,  which  is  paflive.  Hence  then,  if  the 
energizer  lead  the  fentence,  the  energy  follows  its  charadler, 
and  becomes  what  we  call  a verb  adlive.  (See  Active.) 
Thus  we  fay,  Brutus  amat,  Brutus  loves.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  paflive  fubjedl  be  principal,  it  follows  the  charadler  of 
this  too ; and  becomes  what  we  gall  a verb  paflive.  Thus 
we  fay,  Portia  amatur , Portia  is  loved. 

Passive,  Neuter,  is  a verb  that  has  a paflive  conjugation, 
but  a neuter  fignification. 

Of  thefe  there  are  a very  fmall  number  in  Latin,  more  in 
French,  and  fewer  in  Englilh  ; as,  I am  entered,  ingrejfus 
fum,  Je  fuis  entrt.  Sec. 

Grammarians  are  frequently  miflakep  here,  taking  verbs 
for  neuters  pafiives,  which,  in  effedl,  are  adlives,  and  only 
differ  in  that  they  adl  on  themfelves,  by  adding  the  pronoun 
perfonal ; and  which,  on  that  footing,  Ihould  rather  be 
neu’ers  adlive  than  neuters  paflive. 

Some  admit  of  no  genuine  paflive  verbs  in  the  modern 
tongues  ; fuch  we  mean  as  anfwer  to  the  notion  of  pafiives 
in  the  ancient,  where  all  is  done  by  different  terminations. 


On  which  footing,  there  fhould  be  none  but  adlives  paflive, 
and  neuters  paflive. 

Passive  Vajfalagc.  See  Vassalage. 

PASSO,  in  Mufic.  See  Passage. 

Passo,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Beira  ; feven  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lamego. 

PASSODE' Moia,  a town  of  .Naples,  in  Capitanata ; 
17  miles  W.S.W.  of  Vicfta. 

PASSOVER,  1 a folemn  feaft,  celebrated  among 
the  Jews,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  next  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  or  the  14th  day  of  the  firft  month,  that  is, 
of  the  ecclefialtical  year,  which  commenced  with  the  flight 
cf  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt ; and  which  had  the  two 
names  of  Abib  and  Nifan.  On  the  14th  day  at  even,  the 
pafchal  lamb  was  to  be  killed  and  eaten,  and  from  thence 
the  fealt  was  to  be  kept  feven  days,  till  the  2 ill.  Exod.  xii. 
6.  8.  15.  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6. 

This  feaft  was  called,  by  ihc  ar.cient  Latins  and  Greeks, 
pafeha,  not  from  •ssa.o-x^,  I fujfer,  as  Chryfoftom,  Irenseus, 
and  Tertullian,  weakly  imagine,  but  from  the  Hebrew 
HD pefach,  pajfage,  leap;  the  defign  of  the  fealt  being  to 
commemorate  the  deftroying  angel’s  pajfmg  over  the  houfes 
of  the  Ifraelites,  when  he  entered  in,  and  deflroyed  the  firft- 
born  in  thofe  of  the  Egyptians.  Exod.  xii.  27. 

Many  erroneoufly  imagine,  that  it  was  in  memory  of  their 
palling  the  Red  fea  that  the  paflover  was  inllituted ; though 
it  is  certain  the  feaft  was  held,  and  had  its  name,  before  the 
Ifraelite?  took  a ftep  of  their  way  out  of  Egypt,  and  con- 
fequendy  feveral  days  before  their  palling  the  Red  fea. 

Befides  the  paffover  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  of  the 
firft  month,  there  was  a fecond  paflover  held  on  the  four- 
teenth cf  the  fecond  month  after  the  equinox,  inllituted  by 
God  in  favour  of  travellers,  and  fick  perfons,  who  could  not 
attend  at  the  firft,  nor  be  at  Jerufalem  on  the  day. 

The  Greeks,  and  even  fome  of  the  Catholic  dodlors,  and 
feveral  confiderable  critics,  from  the  thirteenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  chapters  of  St.John,  take  occafion  to  con- 
clude, that  Jefus  anticipated  the  day  marked  for  the  paflover 
in  the  law ; but  the  authority  of  three  evangelifts  feems  to 
evince  the  contrary.  See  Whitby’s  Diflertation  on  this 
fubjedl,  in  an  appendix  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St. 
Mark . 

F.  Lamy  is  of  opinion,  that  he  did  not  attend  at  the  pafT- 
over  the  lad  year  of  his  life  ; wdiich  fentiment  has  drawn 
upon  him  abundance  of  oppofers. 

F.  Hardouin  maintains,  that  the  Galileans  celebrated  the 
paflover  on  one  day,  and  the  Jews  on  another. 

Some  divines  have  maintained,  and  not  without  a confider- 
able degree  of  probability,  that  the  paffover  had  a typical 
reference  to  Chrift.  Accordingly  the  apoftle  (1  Cor.  v.  7.) 
calls  him  “ our  paflover.”  Godwin  and  Witfius  have  Hated 
a variety  of  particulars,  in  which  this  type  relembles  its  anti- 
type ; but  in  accommodating  allufions  of  this  kind,  the  ima- 
gination is  too  apt  to  miflead  the  judgment. 

PASSOURA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Aublet’s,  of  which 
the  flower  is  totally  unknown.  He  deferibes  the  fruit  as 
follows.  “ Peric.  Capfule  oblong,  triangular,  of  one  cell, 
and  three  valves.  Seeds  orbicular,  three  affixed  to  a longi- 
tudinal partition  in  the  middle  of  each  valve.”  No  account 
is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name.  The  tree,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  Timoutou  woods  in  Guiana  and  b re  fruit  in 
May,  is  deferibed  by  Aublet  as  having  a h unk  iixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  high,  branched  to  the  fummit.  Leaves  oppo- 
iite,  flalked,  ovate,  acute,  frnocth,  entire.  Fruit  forming 
a terminal  Ipike,  yellowifh.  Seeds  fpherical,  green. 

Juflieu  has  fuggefted,  that  it  is  very  clofely  allied  to 
Rietna, 
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Riana,  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  94,  in  which  cafe  it  mud  be  claffed 
in  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

PASS-PAROLE.  See  Pass -Parole. 

PASS-PAR-TOUT,  a mafter-key  ; or  key  that  opens 
indifferently  feveral  locks  belonging  to  the  fame  lodge  or 
apartment. 

PASSPORT,  a licence  or  letter  from  a prince  or  go- 
vernor, granting  liberty  and  fafe-conduft  to ‘travel,  enter, 
and  go  out  of  his  territories,  freely,  and  without  molefta- 
tion. 

The  paffport  is  properly  given  to  friends,  and  the  fafe- 
conduft  to  enemies. 

For  the  provifion  by  Magna  Charta,  in  favour  of  mer- 
chandize, fee  Merchant. 

The  violation  of  fafe-condu&s,  or  paffports,  exprefsly 
granted  by  the  king  or  his  ambaffadors  to  the  fubje&s  of  a 
foreign  power  in  time  of  mutual  .war,  ft r committing  ads  of 
hoftility  againft  fuch  as  are  in  amity,  league,  or  truce  with 
us,  who  are  here  under  a general  implied  fafe-conduft,  are 
breaches  of  the  public  faith,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
intercourfe  or  commerce  between  one  nation  and  another ; 
and  fuch  offences  may,  according  to  the  writers  upon  the 
law  of  nations,  be  a juft  ground  of  a national  war.  And  it 
is  enadled  by  the  ftatute  31  Hen.  VI.  cap.  4.  now  in  force, 
that  if  any  of  the  king’s  fubje&s  attempt,  or  offend,  upon 
the  fea,  or  in  any  port  within  the  king’s  obeyfance,  or 
againft  any  ftranger  in  amity,  league,  or  truce,  or  under 
fafe-condu<ft,  and  efpecially  by  attacking  his  perfon,  or 
foiling  him,  or  robbing  him  of  his  goods ; the  lord  chan- 
cellor, with  any  of  thejuftices  of  either  of  the  king’s  bench 
or  common  pleas,  may  caufe  full  reftitution  and  amends  to 
be  made  to  the  party  injured. 

Pafquier  takes  paffport  to  have  been  introduced  for  pajfe- 
par-tout.  Balzac  mentions  a very  honourable  paffport  given 
by  an  emperor  to  a philofophcr  in  thefe  terms : “ If  there 
be  any  one  on  land,  or  fea,  hardy  enough  to  moleit  Pota- 
mon,  let  him  confider  whether  he  be  ftrong  enough  to  wage 
war  with  Casfar.” 

Passport  is  alfo  ufed  for  a licence,  granted  by  a prince, 
for  the  importing  or  exporting  merchandizes,  moveables,  &c. 
without  paying  the  duties. 

Merchants  fometimes  procure  fuch  paffports  for  certain 
kinds  of  commodities ; and  they  are  always  given  to  ambaf- 
fadors and  minifters,  for  their  baggage,  equipage,  '&c. 

Passport  is  alfo  a licence  obtained  for  the  importing 
or  exporting  of  merchandizes  deemed  contraband,  and  de- 
clared fuch  by  tariffs,  &c.,  as  gold,  filver,  precious  ftones, 
ammunition  of  war,  horfes,  corn,  woo',  &c.  upon  paying 
duties. 

Passport,  or  Pafs,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  a permif- 
fion  granted  by  any  ftate  to  navigate  111  fome  particular  fea, 
without  hindrance  or  moleftation  from  it.  It  contains  the 
name  of  the  veffel,  and  that  of  the  mailer,  together  with 
her  tonnage,  and  the  number  of  her  crew,  certifying  that  fhe 
belongs  to  the  fubjedfs  of  a particular  ftate,  and  requiring 
all  perfons  at  peace  with  that  ftate  to  fuffer  her  to  proceed 
on  her  voyage  without  interruption.  • 

PASSULATUM,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
medicine  compofed  of  the  pulp  of  raifins  paffed  through  a 
lieve,  fometimes  alone,  fometimes  with  other  ingredients. 

PASSUM,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a kind  of 
v/ine  made  of  grapes,  which  had  been  fuffered  to  remain  on 
the  vines  till  much  withered  and  dried  up  : it  is  hence  ufed 
alfo  by  fome  of  the  moderns  to  exprefs  raifin  wine. 

PASSUMACAN  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the 


eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Lu$on  ; 15  miles  S.  of  cape  En- 
gano. 

PASSUMPSICK,  a fmall  river  of  America,  in  Ver- 
mont, which,  purfuing  a fouthern  courfe,  difcharges  itfelf 
into  Connecticut  river,  below  the  Fifteen  Mile  Falls,  in 
the  town  of  Barnet. 

PASS-VOLANT,  or  Passe- volant.  See  Faggot. 

In  France,  the  paffe-volant3  are  condemned  to  be  marked 
on  the  cheek  with  a fleud-de-lis. 

PASSYUNK,  in  Geography , a town  of  America,  in 
Philadelphia  county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  884  inha- 
bitants. 

PASTACA,  a river  of  Quito,  which  rifes  near  Rio- 
bamba,  and  runs  into  the  Maragnon,  50  miles  W.  of  St. 
Joachim  de  Omaguas. 

PASTE,  in  Cookery,  a foft  compofition  of  flour, 
wrought  up  with  proper  fluid?,  as  water,  milk,  or  the 
like,  to  ferve  for  cafes  or  coffins,  therein  to  bake  meats, 
fruits,  &c. 

Paftc  is  the  balis  or  foundation  of  pies,  tarts,  patties, 
parties,  and  other  works  of  paltry. 

Paste  is  alfo  ufed  in  Con/edionary,  & c.  for  a preparation 
of  fome  fruit,  made  by  beating  the  pulp  thereof  with  fome 
fluid,  or  other  admixture,  into  a foft  pappy  confidence, 
fpreading  it  into  a dilh,  and  drying  it  with  fugar,  till  it  be- 
comes as  pliable  as  an  ordinary  palte.  See  Confects. 

It  is  ufed  occafionally  for  making  the  crufts  and  bottoms 
of  pyes,  &c. 

Thus,  with  proper  admixtures,  they  make  almond  paftes, 
apple  parte?,  apricot  partes,  cherry,  currant,  lemon,  plum, 
peach,  and  pear  paltes. 

Paste  is  alfo  ufed  for  a preparation  of  wheaten  flour, 
boiled  up,  and  incorporated  with  water;  ufed,  by  various 
artificers,  as  upholfterers,  faddlers,  bookbinders,  &c.  in- 
ftead  of  glue  or  fize,  to  fallen  or  cement  their  cloths, 
leathers,  papers,  &c. 

When  palle  is  ufed  by  bookbinders,  or  for  paper-hangings 
to  rooms,  it  is  ufual  to  mix  a fourth,  fifth,  or  fixth,  of  the 
weight  of  the  flour  of  powdered  ■ refin  ; and  where  it  is 
wanted  ftiil  more  tenacious,  gum  arabic,  or  any  kind  of  fize, 
may  be  added.  Parte  may  be  preferved,  by  diffolving  a 
littie  fublimate,  in  the  proportion  of  a dram  to  a quart,  in 
the  water  employed  for  making  it,  whicfy'will  prevent  not 
only  rats  and  mice,  but  any  other  kinds  of  vermin  and  infefts, 
from  preying  upon  it. 

Pastes,  in  the  Glafs  Trade,  a fort  of  compofition  of  the 
glafs  kind,  made  from  calcined  cryftal,  lead,  and  metallic 
preparations,  to  imitate  the  feveral  natural  gems.  Thefe  are 
no  way  inferior  to  the  native  ftones,  when  carefully  made 
and  well  polilhed,  in  brightnefs  and  tranfparence,  but  want 
their  hardnefs. 

The  general  rules  to  be  obferved  in  making  them  are 
thefe:  1.  That  all  the  veffels  in  which  they  are  made  are 

firmly  luted,  and  the  lute  left  to  dry  before  they  are  put 
into  the  fire.  2.  That  fuch  veffels  are  chofen  for  the  work 
as  will  bear  the  fire  well.  3.  That  the  powders  be  prepared 
on  a porphyry  ftone,  not  in  a metal  mortar,  which  would 
communicate  a tinge  to  them.  4.  That  the  juft  proportion 
in  the  quantities  of  the  feveral  ingredients  be  nicely  obferved. 
5.  That  the  materials  be  all  well  mixed  ; and  if  not  fuffi- 
ciently  baked  the  firft  time,  to  be  committed  to  the  fire 
again,  without  breaking  the  pot ; for,  if  this  be  not  ob- 
ferved, they  will  be  full  of  blifters  and  air-bladders.  6.  That 
a fmall  vacuity  be  always  left  at  the  top  of  the  pot,  to  give 
room  to  the  fwelling  of  the  ingredients. 

To  make  a pafte  of  extreme  hardnefs,  and  capable  of  all 

the 
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the  colours  of  the  gems,  with  great  luftre  and  beauty,  take 
of  prepared  cryftal  ten  pounds  ; fait  of  polverine,  fix.  pounds  ; 
lulphur  of  lead,  two  pounds : mix  all  thefe  well  together, 
into  a fine  powder ; make  the  whole,  with  common  water, 
into  a hard  pafte ; and  make  of  this  pafte  fmall  cakes,  of 
about  three  ounces  weight  each,  with  a hole  in  them,  made 
in  their  middle  : dry  thefe  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards  calcine 
them  in  the  ftraighteft  part  of  a potter’s  furnace ; after  this 
powder  them,  and  levigate  them  into  a perfeft  finenefs  on  a 
porphyry,  and  fet  this  powder  in  pots  in  a glafs  furnace  to 
purify  for  three  days ; then  call  the  whole  into  water,  and 
afterwards  return  it  into  the  furnace,  where  let  it  Hand  fif- 
teen days  ; in  which  time  all  foulnefs  and  blifters  will  difap- 
pear,  and  the  pafte  will  greatly  refemble  the  natural  jewels. 
To  give  this  the  colour  of  the  emerald,  add  to  it  brafs  thrice 
calcined  ; for  a fea-green,  brafs  Amply  calcined  to  rednefs  ; 
for  a fapphire,  add  zalfer,  with  manganefe  ; and  for  a topaz, 
manganefe  and  tartar.  All  the  gems  are  thus  imitated  in 
pafte,  by  the  fame  way  of  working  as  the  making  of  the 
coloured  glaffes ; and  this  is  fo  hard,  that  they  very  much 
approach  to  the  natural  gems. 

The  colours  in  all  the  counterfeit  gems,  made  of  the  fe- 
veral  paftes,  may  be  made  deeper  or  lighter,  according  to 
the  works  for  which  the  ftones  are  defigned ; and  it  is  a ne- 
ceffary  general  rule,  that  fmall  ftones  for  ring'1,  &c.  require 
a deeper  colour,  and  large  ones  a paler.  Befides  the  colours 
made  from  mangantfe,  verdigris,  and  zaffer,  which  are  the 
ingredients  commonly  ufed,  there  are  other  very  fine  ones, 
which  care  and  /kill  may  prepare : very  fine  red  may  be 
made  from  gold,  and  one  not  much  inferior  to  that  from 
iron  ; a very  fine  green  from  brafs  or  copper,  and  a fky- 
colour  from  filver  ; and  a much  finer  one  from  the  common 
fmall  garnets  of  Bohemia,  which  are  of  little  value.  The 
gems  alfo  afford  glorious  colours  like  their  own. 

The  fine  blue  from  filver  is,  probably,  only  from  the  fmall 
quantity  of  copper  ufed  in  the  alloy. 

A very  fingular  and  excellent  way  of  making  the  pafte  to 
imitate  the  coloured  gems  is  this : take  a quantity  of  fac- 
charum  faturni,  or  fugar  of  lead,  made  with  vinegar  in  the 
common  way ; fet  it  in  fand,  in  a glafsbody  well  luted  from 
the  neck  downwards ; leave  the  mouth  of  the  glafs  open, 
and  continue  the  fire  twenty-four  hours ; then  take  out  the 
fait,  and  if  it  be  not  red,  but  yellowifh,  powder  it  fine,  and 
return  it  into  the  veflel,  and  keep  it  in  the  fand-heat  twenty- 
four  hours  more,  till  it  becomes  as  red  as  cinnabar.  The 
fire  mu  ft  not  be  made  fo  ftrong  as  to  melt  it,  for  then  all 
the  procefs  is  fpoiled.  Pour  diftilled  vinegar  on  this  cal- 
cined fait,  and  fepara'e  the  folution  from  the  dregs : let  the 
decanted  liquor  (land  fix  days  in  an  earthen  veflel,  to  give 
time  for  the  finer  fediment  to  fubfide : filter  this  liquor,  and 
evaporate  it  in  a glafs  body,  and  there  will  remain  a moft 
pure  fait  of  lead ; dry  this  well,  then  diflolve  it  in  fair  wa- 
ter; let  the  folution  ftand  fix  days  in  a glazed  pan;  let  it 
fubfide,  then  filter  the  clear  folution,  and  evaporate  it  to  a 
yet  more  pure  white  and  fweet  fait ; repeat  this  operation 
three  times ; put  the  now  perfeftly  pure  fait  into  a glafs 
veflel,  fet  it  in  a fand-heat  for  feveral  days,  and  it  will  be 
calcined  to  a fine  impalpable  powder,  of  a lively  red.  This 
is  called  the  fulphur  of  'ead.  Nen’s  Art  of  Glafs. 

Take  all  the  ingredients  as  in  the  common  compofition  of 
the  paftes  of  the  feveral  colours,  only  inftead  of  red  lead,  ufe 
this  powder,  and  the  produce  will  well  reward  the  trouble  of 
the  operation,  as  experience  has  often  proved. 

A pafte  proper  for  receiving  colours  may  be  readily  made 
by  well  pounding  and  mixing  fix  pounds  of  white  fand, 
cleanfed,  three  pounds  of  red  lead,  two  pounds  of  purified 
pearl-afhes,  and  one  pound  of  nitre.  A fofter  pafte  may  be 
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made,  in  the  fame  manner,  of  fix  pounds  of.  white  fand 
cleanfed  ; red  lead,  and  purified  pearl-afhes,  of  each  three 
pounds ; one  pound  of  nitre,  half  a pound  of  borax,  and 
three  ounces  of  arfenic.  For  common  ufe,  a pound  of  com- 
mon fait  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  borax.  This  glafs  will 
be  very  foft,  and  will  not  bear  much  wear,  if  employed  for 
rings,  buckles,  or  fuch  imitations  of  ftones,  as  are  expofed 
to  much  rubbing;  but  for  ear-rings,  ornaments  worn  on 
the  breaft,  and  thofe  little  ufed,  it  may  laft  a confiderable 
time. 

In  order  to  give  pafte  different  colours,  the  procefs  is  as 
follows. 

Paste  refembling  amethyjl. — Take  ten  pounds  of  either  of 
the  compofitions  delcribed  under  Colouring  of  Glass  ; one 
ounce  and  a half  of  manganefe,  and  one  dram  of  zaffer; 
powder  and  fufe  them  together.  See  Amethyst. 

Paste  perfectly  black. — Take  ten  pounds  of  either  of  the 
compofitions  juft  referred  to,  one  ounce  of  zaffer,  fix  drams 
of  manganefe,  and  five  drams  of  iron,  highly  calcined  • and 
proceed  as  before. 

Paste,  Blue. — Take  of  the  fame  compofition  ten  pounds; 
of  zaffer,  fix  drams;  and,  of  manganefe,  two  drams ; and 
proceed  as  with  the  foregoing. 

Paste  refembling  the  chryfolite — Take  of  either  of  the  com- 
pofitions for  pafte  above  deferibed,  prepared  without  falt- 
petre,  ten  pounds,  and  of  calcined  iron  five  drams ; and 
purfue  the  fame  procefs  as  with  the  reft.  See  Chrysolite. 

Paste  refcmbling  the  red-  cornelian. — Take  of  the  com- 
pofitions mentioned  under  Colouring  of  Glass,  two  pounds  ; 
of  g,afs  of  an'imony,  one  pound  ; of  the  calcined  vitriol, 
called  fcarlet  ochre,  two  ounces  ; and  of  manganefe,  one 
dram.  Fufe  the  glafs  of  antimony  and  manganefe  with  the 
compofition  ; then  powder  them,  and  mix  them  with  the 
other,  by  grinding  them  together,  and  fufe  them  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

Paste  refembling  white  cornelian. — Take  of  the  compofi- 
tion juft  referred  to,  two  pounds  ; and  of  yellow  ochre, 
well  walhed,  two  drams ; and  of  calcined  bones,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  and  fufe  them  with  a gentle  heat. 

Paste  refembling  the  diamond.  — Take  of  the  white  fand, 
fix  pounds  ; of  red  lead,  four  pounds  ; of  pearl-afties,  puri- 
fied, three  pounds  ; of  nitre,  two  pounds  ; of  arfenic,  five 
ounces  ; and  of  manganefe  one  fcruple.  Powder  and  fufe 
them. 

Paste  refembling  the  eagle-marine. — Take  ten  pounds  of  the 
compofition  under  Glass  ; three  ounces  of  copper,  highly 
calcined  with  fulphur  ; and  one  fcruple  of  zaffer.  Proceed 
as  before. 

Paste  like  emerald. — Take  of  the  fame  compofition  with 
the  laft,  nine  pounds  ; three  ounces  of  copper,  precipitated 
from  aquafortis,  and  two  drams  of  precipitated  iron.  See 
Emerald. 

Paste  like  garnet. — Take  two  pounds  of  the  compofition 
under  Glass  ; two  pounds  of  the  glafs  of  antimony,  and  two 
drams  of  manganefe.  For  vinegar  garnet,  take  of  the  com- 
pofition for  pafte,  deferibed  in  this  article,  two  pounds ; 
one  pound  of  glafs  of  antimony,  and  half  an  ounce  of  iron, 
highly  calcined  ; mix  the  iron  with  tKe  uncoloured  pafte, 
and  fule  them  ; then  add  the  glafs  of  antimony,  powdered, 
and  continue  them  in  the  heat  till  the  whole  is  incorporated. 
See  Granite. 

Paste,  gold,  or  full  yellow  colour. — Take  of  the  com- 
pofition for  pafte  ten  pounds,  and  one  ounce  and  a half  of 
iron  ftrongly  calcined  ; proceeding  as  with  the  others. 

Paste,  deep  purple. — Take  of  either  of  the  compofitions 
for  pafte  ten  pounds ; of  manganefe,  one  ounce  ; and  of 
zaffer,  half  an  ounce. 
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Paste,  ref  ambling  ruby. — -Take  one  pound  of  either  of  the 
compofitions  for  pafte,  and  two  drams  of  calx'caffii,  or  pre- 
cipitation of  gold  by  tin ; powder  the  pafte,  and  grind  the 
calx  of  gold  with  it  in  a glafs,  flint,  or  agate  mortar, 
and  then  fufe  them  together.  A cheaper  ruby,  pafte  may 
be  made  with  half  a pound  of  either  of  the  above  compofitions, 
half  a pound  of  glafs  of  antimony,  and  one  dram  and  a half 
of  the  calx  of  gold  ; proceeding  as  before. 

Paste  refcmbling  fapphire. — Take  of  the  compofition  for 
pafte,  ten  pounds  ; of  zaffer,  three  drams  and  one  fcruple  ; 
and  of  the  calx  cafBi  one  dram.  Powder  and  fufe  them. 
Or  the  fame  may  be  done,  by  mixing  with  the  pafte  one- 
eighth  of  fts  weight  of  fmalt.  See  Sapphire. 

Paste  like  topaz. — Take  of  the  compofition  under  Glass 
ten  pounds,  omitting  the  falt-petre  ; and  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  gold-coloured  hard  glafs.  Powder  and  fufe  them. 
See  Topaz. 

Paste  like  turquoife. — Take  of  the  compofition  for  blue 
pafte,  already  defcribed,  ten  pounds ; of  calcined  bone, 
horn,  or  ivory,  half  a pound.  Powder  and  fufe  them. 

Paste,  opaque  'white. — Take  of  the  compofition  for  pafte, 
ten  pounds  ; and  one  pound  of  calcined  horn,  ivory,  or 
bone  ; and  proceed  as  before. 

Paste,  femi-tranfparent  white,  like  opal.  See  Opal. 

Paste  for  angling. — There  are  many  receipts  which  par- 
ticular people  are  fond  of ; but  the  following  compofition 
feems  one  of  the  belt  : take  equal  quantities  of  frefli  butter 
and  (heep’s  fuet,  about  haif  as  much  of  good  old  cheefe, 
and  the  crum  of  an  old  ftale  white  loaf,  as  much  as  will, 
when  they  are  all  beaten  in  a a mortar,  make  the  whole  into 
a pafte ; add  a little  wool  or  tow,  that  it  may  keep  the 
better  on  the  hook.  The  place  fliould  be  baited  with  blood 
and  grains  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  this  pafte  will  be 
found  an  excellent  bait.  See  Fishing. 

Pastes  for  birds,  a general  fort  of  food  made  by  the 
people  who  breed  up  birds  from  the  neft,  and  fuiting  almoft 
all  kinds. 

It  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : grind  half  a peck  of 
large  beans,  well  dried,  to  a very  fine  meal  ; take  of  this 
meal  two  pounds ; of  the  bed  fweet  almonds  blanched, 
one  pound  ; thefe  mud  be  well  beat  together  in  a mor- 
tar, till  perfedlly  mixed  ; then  to  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
frefli  butter,  in  a fauce-pan  well  tinned,  add  the  pafte,  and 
mix  all  well  together  over  a charcoal  fire,  ftirring  it  as  it 
boils  with  a wooden  fpoon  ; then  add  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  and  a little  faffron,  and  finally  a fmall  quantity  of  the 
fineft  virgin  honey.  When  thefe  are  well  incorporated,  and 
are  tolerably  thin  and  without  lumps,  the  whole  is  to  be 
poured  into  a colander,  made  with  ftich  holes  as  will  let  the 
compofition  pafs  through  : if  any  of  it  is  fo  ftiff  that  it  will 
not  go  through,  it  muft  be  beat  again  in  a mortar,  and  by 
that  means  made  fit  to  pafs  the  holes,  and  mix  with  the 
reft.  When  the  whole  is  done,  it  is  to  be  put  into  a pot, 
and  a little  clarified  honey  being  melted  and  poured  on  it, 
it  will  keep  very  well  for  fix  months  or  longer. 

PASTEBOARD,  a kind  of  thick  paper,  formed  of 
feveral  fheets  parted  together. 

There  is  alfo  a coarfe  kind  of  pafteboard,  made  of  old 
paper,  and  old  pafteboard,  beaten  in  a mortar  with  water, 
and  reduced  into  a kind  of  pulp ; to  which  is  added  a 
little  pafte,  to  give  the  mafs  a confidence,  after  which  it  is 
formed  into  a mould,  and,  to  finifti  it,  laid  in  a prefs,  to 
fqueeze  out  all  the  water,  and  reduce  it  to  its  proper 
thicknefs. 

Each  kind  is  diftinguifhed  by  numeroes,  which  exprefs 
the  finenefs  and  value : the  fineft  is  covered  on  both  lides 


with  a very  white  fmooth  paper ; others  only  on  one  fide ; 
and  others  on  both  fides  with  common  paper. 

The  chief  ufe  of  pafteboard  is  in  the  binding  of  books, 
and  the  making  of  letter-cafes,  hat-cafes,  gloves,  &c.  See 
Book-Binding. 

For  the  duty  on  pafteboard,  fee  Paper. 

PAS  TEH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Diarbekir  : c6  miles  W.N.W.  of  Diar- 
bekir. 

PASTEL.  See  Pastil. 

PASTERN  of  a horfe,  the  diflance  between  the  fetlock 
or  joint  next  the  foot  and  the  coronet  of  the  hoof. 

This  part  fliould  be  ihort,  efpecially  in  the  middle-fized 
horfes  ; becaufe  long  parterns  are  weak,  and  cannot  fo  well 
endure  travel. 

Pastern  Joint,  is'the  joint  above  the  pattern. 

The  pattern  joint,  after  travelling,  is  very  apt  to  be 
crowned,  i.  e.  to  have  a fwelling  round  it.  beneath  the  flcin, 
in  form  of  a circle,  a third  of  an  inch  broad. 

PASTICCIO,  literally  means,  in  Italian,  a pie  or  party  ; 
but  in  mufic  implies  an  opera  compofed  of  detached  airs 
by  different  compofers,  frequently  introduced  without  any 
connexion  with  the  drama,  chara&er,  or  fituation  of  the 
finger. 

PASTIL,  or  Pastel,  among  Painters,  fc.  a fort  of 
pafte,  made  of  feveral  colours,  groundup  with  gum-water, 
either  together  or  feparately,  in  order  to  make  crayons  to 
paint  with  on  paper  or  parchment  See  Crayon. 

Pastil.  Pajlillus,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a dry  compofition,- 
yielding  a fragrant  fmell  when  burnt  in  a perfuming  pan, 
to  clear  and  feent  the  air  of  a chamber. 

It  is  compofed  of  odorous  refins,  mixed  with  aromatic 
woods  or  drugs  pulverifed,  and  incorporated  with  mucilages 
of  gum  tragacanth.  Some  call  thefe  compofitions  offelets 
of  Cyprus. 

There  are  alfo  paftils  for  the  mouth,  chewed  to  procure 
a fweet  breath.  Thefe  have  feveral  names,  and  confift  of 
feveral  preparations,  as  mufeadines,  conferves,  &c. 

Pastil,  or  Pajlil,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  plant  other- 
wife  called  <woad. 

Pastil,  in  ConfeBionary,  is  a preparation  of  fugar  with 
lemon-water,  &ci  boiled  up  with  gum-water,  ftrained,  beat 
up,  and,  by  the  addition  of  more  dry  fugar,  worked  into  a 
pliable  pafte,  and  thus  formed  into  round  or  oblong  figures, 
and  dried  in  a ftove.  See  Lozenge. 

PASTINACA,  in  Botany,  faid,  by  fome  authors,  to 
be  derived  from  pafco,  to  feed,  or  from  pajlus,  a pafture,  on 
account  of  the  nourifhing  qualities  of  its  roots  which  are 
eaten  by  the  poor.  Linnseus  rather  confidercd  the  name 
as  derived  from  pajlinum,  a forked  tool,  ufed  in  digging  or 
planting  vineyards,  which  the  root  of  Pajlinaca  refembles. 
Linn.  Gen.  144..  Schreb.  194.  Willd.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  1.  1465. 
Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  328.  Prodr.  FI. 
Grxc.  v.  1.  202.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2.  157. 
Tournef.  t.  170.  Juft'.  219.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  206. 

Gxrtn.  t.  21 Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat. 

Ord.  Umbellata,  Linn.  Umbe/lifera,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  General  umbel  of  many  rays,  flat ; partial  of 
many  rays.  General  involucrum  none  ; partial  none.  Pe- 
rianth obfolete.  Cor.  Univerfal,  uniform  ; flowers  all  fer- 
tile ; partial  of  five,  lanceolate,  involute,  undivided  petals. 
Slam.  Filaments  five,  capillary;  anthers  roundifti.  Pijl. 
Germen  inferior ; ftyles  two,  reflexed ; ftigmas  obtufe. 
Peric.  Fruit  much  compreffed,  elliptical,  divifible  into  two 
parts.  Seeds  two,  elliptical;  girt  round  the  margin,  nearly 
flat  on  both  fides. 

Eff. 
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Eff.  Ch.  Fruit  elliptical,  compreffed  almoft  flat.  Petals 
involute,  entire.  Involucrum  neither  general  ner  partial. 

x.  P.  lueida.  Shining-leaved  Parfnep.  Linn.  Mant.  58. 
Jacq.  Hort.  Vind.  v.  2.  94.  t.  199.  Gouan.  Illuftr.  19. 
t.  11.  and  12. — Leaves  Ample,  heart-fhaped,  lobed,  fhining, 
acutely  notched. — Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  efpecially 
in  the  Balearic  illand3.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. — Root 
biennial,  thick,  milky.  Stem  upright,  rugged,  grooved 
and  angular,  branched  from  the  bottom,  and,  according  to 
Gouan,  five  or  fix  feet  in  height,  yielding,  when  cut,  a fcetsid, 
tenacious  gum,  fmelling  like  rue.  Leaves  alternate,  on 
ftalks,  large  and  handfome  ; dark  green  on  the  upper  fide  ; 
much  paler,  and  veiny  beneath.  In  luxuriant  fpecimens 
they  are  fometimes  ternate,  or  even  quinate.  Flowers  yel- 
low.— This  elegant  umbelliferous  plant  is  fmooth  all  over, 
having  a ftrong,  unpleafant  tafte  and  fmell,  which  remain 
unimpaired  even  after  the  plant  has  been  dried  many  years. 

2.  P.  fativa.  White  Parfnep.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  376.  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  356.  Mart.  Ruft.  t.  83. — Leaves  Amply  pinnate, 
downy  beneath.— Native  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe,  on  hills,  and  in  the  borders  of  fields,  on  a cal- 
careous foil. — It  flowers  in  July. — Root  biennial,  fpindle- 
fhaped,  aromatic,  fweet,  but  acrid.  Stem  three  feet  high, 
ereft,  branched,  angulated,  furrowed,  roughifli.  Leaves 
pinnate  ; leaflets  from  five  to  nine,  cut  or  ferrated,  the  ter- 
minal one  three-lobed.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  in  terminal, 
folitary,  ere&,  roughifli  umbels  of  many  rays.  Fruit  large, 
elliptical,  flat,  ribbed,  fmooth,  light  brown  when  ripe. 

The  common  garden  parfnep  is  a cultivated  variety  of 
this  fpecies,  with  larger,  fmoother  leaves,  and  a mild  eatable 
root.— The  highly  faccharine  juice  of  this  plant  is  found  to 
render  it  exceedingly  nutritious  food  for  various  kinds  of 
animals.  The  roots  are  fweeter  than  carrots,  and  Gerarde 
fays,  that  “ a good  and  pleafant  food  or  bread  may  be  made 
of  them.”  Neverthelefs,  they  difagree  with  fome  ftomachs. 

3.  P.  Opopanax.  Rough  Parfnep.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  376. 
Gouan.  Illullr.  19.  t.  13,,  14.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  v.  2. 
309.  t.  1 13. — Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  gafhed  at  the  bafe 
in  front. — Native  of  the  eaft  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  flower- 
ing in  June  and  July. — Root  perennial,  thick,  flefiiy,  taper- 
ing. Stalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  ftrong,  branched, 
rough  towards  the  bottom.  Leaves  pinnate,  compofed  of 
many  pairs  of  oblong,  ferrated  veined  leaflets.  Flowers 
fma.l,  yellow,  in  terminal,  flat  umbels. 

This  fpecies  haR  long  held  a diftinguifhed  place  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  as  affording  the  gum-refin  called  Opopanax. 

Woodville  fays  the  plant  bears- the  cold  of  our  climate 
very  well,  but  it  is  only  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  Baft, 
that  the  juice  concretes  into  the  appearance  under  which 
we  have  it,  imported  from  Turkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies, 
viz.  “ in  little  round  drops  or  tears,  more  commonly  in 
irregular  lumps,  of  a reddifh-y*liow  colour,  on  the  outiide 
with  fpecks  of  white,  internally  of  a paler  colour,  and  fre- 
quently variegated  with  large  white  pieces.” 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Laferpitium  Chironium 
of  Linnseus  is  probably  the  fame  plant  with  this.  See 
Laserpitium. 

Pastinaca,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  her- 
baceous elculent  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
are,  the  common  parfnep  (P.  fativa)  ; and  the  rough 
parfnep  (P.  opopanax). 

' The  garden  or  cultivated  variety  of  this  fpecies  has  fmooth 
leaves,  of  a light  or  yellowifh-green  colour,  in  which  it 
differs  from  the  wild  plant  : the  ftalks  alfo  rife  higher,  and 
are  deeper  channelled  : the  peduncles  are  much  longer,  and 
the  flowers  of  a deeper  yellow  colour  : the  roots  are  fweeter 
than  thofe  of  the  carrots,  and  are  much  eaten  bv  thofe  who 
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abftain  from  animal  food  in  Lent,  or  eat  falt-fifh ; and  are 
highly  nutritious.  Hogs  are  fond  of  thefe  roots,  and  cattle 
will  eat  them  with  avidity. 

Method  of  Culture. — This  in  the  firft  fort  is  eafily  ef- 
fected by  fowing  frefh  feed  in  the  latter  end  of  February, 
or  beginning  of  the  following  month,  upon  a bed  prepared 
in  a (pot  of  the  bcft  light,  rich,  deep  foil,  in  one  of  the 
moll  open  airy  quarters  of  the  garden,  by  being  trenched 
one  full  fpade  deep  at  leaft,  or  if  two  the  better,  provided 
the  depth  of  good  ftaple  admit,  that  the  roots  have  a due 
depth  of  loofe  foil  to  run  down  ftraight  to  their  full  length. 
And  if  the  ground  be  previoufly  trenched  up  in  rough 
ridges  in  winter,  efpecially  where  ftiff  or  wet,  and  lie  ex- 
pofed  fome  time  to  the  fun  and  air,  it  will  be  much  im- 
proved for  this  purpofe.  At  the  time  of  fowing,  the  ground 
fhould  be  made  level  and  even  on  the  furface,  but  not  raked 
till  after  the  feed  is  fo*vn,  which  fhould  be  performed  while 
the  ground  is  frefh  ftirred,  or  before  the  furface  becomes  too 
dry,  fo  as,  in  raking,  the  clods  will  readily  fall  under  the 
rake  to  bury  the  feed  regularly. 

And  the  feed  (hould  be  fown  broad-caft  thinly,  either  all 
over  the  furface,  or  the  ground  may  be  divided  into  four- 
feet-wide  beds,  as  moft  convenient,  but  for  large  quantities 
the  former  is  the  moft  eligible  praCtice.  As  foon  as  the 
fowing  is  done,  if  light  ground,  it  is  the  pra&ice  with 
fome  to  tread  down  the  feeds  evenly,  and  finifh  with  an 
even  good  raking,  to  cover  them  equally,  fmoothing  the 
furface.  In  about  three  weeks,  the  feeds  begin  to  germi- 
nate, and  the  plants  foon  appear  above  ground.  When 
they  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  fhould  be  thinned 
to  regular  diftances,  and  ' cleaned  from  weeds ; which  may 
be  done  either  by  hand  or  fmall  hoeing  ; but  the  latter  is 
preferable  for  the  benefit  of  the  crop,  and  confiderably  the 
moft  expeditious  : it  fhould  generally  be  performed  by  a 
three  or  four-inch  hoe.  Dry  weather  fhould  be  chofen  for 
the  purpofe,  and  the  plants  cut  out  to  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  diftance,  as  they  fhould  have  large  room,  cutting  up 
all  weeds  as  the  work  proceeds.  After  this,  no  more  cul- 
ture is  required  till  the  future  progrefs  of  the  weeds  renders 
another  hoeing  necefiary  ; and  probably  another  repetition 
may  alfo  be  required,  till  the  plants  are  in  full  leaf,  when  they 
cover  the  ground,  and  bid  defiance  to  any  further  interrup- 
tion from  weeds. 

In  the  autumn,  about  OCtober,  the  roots  will  be  arrived 
nearly  at  their  full  growth  ; when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow  and  decay,  which  is  a certain  fign  of  their  maturity, 
they  may  then  be  dug  up  for  ufe,  as  they  are  wanted. 

They  may  alfo  either  remain  in  the  ground  all  winter,  and 
be  taken  up  as  wanted,  or  a quantity  may  be  dug  up  in 
autumn,  and  their  tops  pared  off  clofe,  and  then  buried 
all  winter  in  fand,  in  a fhed  or  other  dry  place,  to  be  ready 
at  all  times  for  ufe  : fome  fhould  alfo  be  left  in  the  ground 
for  fpring  fervice,  as  January  or  the  beginning  of  February, 
digging  them  up  juft  before  they  begin  to  (hoot,  and  laying 
them  in  the  fand  ; as  by  taking  them  up  at  this  time,  it  re- 
tards their  effeCt  for  fhooting,  fo  as  that  they  continue  in 
tolerable  perfection  until  the  latter  end  of  April  or  longer. 

But  in  order  to  have  parfneps  in  due  perfection,  great  care 
is  neceffary  to  fave  feed  only  from  fome  of  the  fineft  rooted 
plants  ; for  which  purpofe,  a quantity  of  the  large,  long, 
ftraight  roots  fhould  be  fele&cd,  trimming  off  their  leaves, 
and  planting  them  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  two  dif- 
tant  in  the  lines,  about  an  inch  deep  over  their  top  ; in 
which  method  they  will  fhoot  up  ftrong  in  fpring  for 
flowering,  and  ripen  feed  in  the  iatter  end  of  Auguft,  or 
early  in  September  ; when  in  a dry  day,  the  umbels  of  feed 
fhould  be  cut  off  and  fpread  upon  mats  to  dry  and  harden, 
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afterwards  thrafhing  out  the  feeds,  and  putting  them  up  in 
bags  for  ufe. 

And  the  fecond  fort  may  be  raifed,  by  fowing  the  feed  in 
the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  at  the  fame  feafon 
as  the  above  ; keeping  the  plants  afterwards  properly  thinned 
and  clear  from  weeds. 

The  firft  is  an  ufeful  efculent  root,  that  contains  a large 
proportion  of  nutritious  matter;  but  the  latter  is  chiefly 
cultivated  for  affording  variety  in  the  borders  or  other  parts 
of  pleafure-grounds. 

Pastinaca  Marina,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fifli, 
called  in  Englilh  the  poi/’onJi/b,JireJlaire,  or  Jllng-ray.  It 
is  one  of  the  flat  cartilaginous  fifhes,  and  fomething  like  the 
common  fkate.  It  is  a fpecies  of  the  raia,  or  ray-fifh,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  Artedi  from  the  other  fpecies,  by  the  name 
of  the  fmooth-bodied  ray,  with  no  fins  to  the  tail,  but  with 
a long,  bony,  ferrated  fpine  in  it.  See  Raja  Pajlinaca. 

This  fifh  is  the  rpoyuv  of  Ariftotleand  Oppian,  and  is  called 
by  the  modern  Italians,  banco. 

Its  tail,  in  which  all  its  poifon  is  laid  to  be  lodged,  is 
long,  fmooth,  and  round,  with  a thorn,  or  dart,  of  a “finger's 
length,,  toothed  on  each  fide  like  a faw,  with  the  teeth  land- 
ing upwards,  cr  toward  the  head.  This  is  placed  at  the 
diftance  of  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  tail ; and 
that  from  this  place  grows  very  (lender,  and  ends  in  a very 
flender  point.  It  grows,  fometimes,  to  ten  pounds  weight  ; 
and  when  the  tail  is  cut  off,  is  commonly  fold  in  the  markets 
of  Italy,  and  elfe where. 

Authors  give  us  many  remarkable  accounts  of  the  poifon 
of  this  fifli,  which  it  communicates  to  animals  by  the  ltroke 
of  its  tail.  They  mention  alfo  two  kinds  of  it ; that  is,  be- 
fide  the  ordinary  fpecies,  which  is  fmooth,  another  called  the 
pajlinaca  marina  afpcra,  which  is  rough  and  prickly. 

Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  that  there  is  no  credit  due  to  the 
generally  received  opinion  of  its  venomous  qualities,  though 
even  Linnaeus  has  adopted  it.  The  fpine  is  the  weapon  of 
offence  belonging  to  the  fifh,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a 
very  bad  wound,  attended  with  dangerous  fymptoms,  when 
it  happens  on  a tendinous  part,  or  to  a perfon  with  a bad 
habit  of  body  Pennant’s  Bntifh  Zool.  vol.  iii.  p. 

PASTINATION,  a term  fometimes  ufed  in  Agriculture, 
for  the  a£t  of  opening,  toofening,  and  preparing  the  earth  for 
planting. 

PASTO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru ; 80  miles  N.N.E. 
of  L ma. 

Pasto.  St  Juan  de,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Popayan,  capital  of  a diftrift,  in  the  viceroy- 
alty of  New  Granada,  containing  above  7000  inhabitants  ; 
80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Popayan.  N.  lat.  1°  15'.  W.  long. 
76  46. 

PASTOPHORI..  Tctropopoi,  among  the  ancients,  priefts 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was,  at  folemn  feftivals,  to  carry  the  fhrine 
of  the  deity,  when  they  were  to  pray  to  him  for  rain,  fair 
weather,  or  the  like. 

PASTOPHOR1A,  in  Antiquity,  the  apartments,  near 
the  temples,  where  the  paftophori  were  lodged. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  defcribing  the  temples  of  the 
Egyptians,  fays,  that,  after  having  palled  through  mag- 
nificent courts,  you  are  conducted  to  a temple,  which  is 
at  the  farther  end  of  thefe  courts,  and  then  a paftophorus 
gravely  lifts  up  the  veil,  which  is  the  door,  to  fhcw  you  the 
deity  within  ; whibh  is  nothing  but  a dog  or  a cat,  or  fome 
other  animal.  Thefe  paftophori  alfo  fupported  the  fhrine,  or 
niche  of  thefe  ridiculous  divinities,  when  they  were  carried  in 
procefiion.  Apuleius  fpeaks  of  the  paftophori  that  carried 
the  Syrian  goddefs. 

In  the  temple  of  Jerufalein  there  were  two  courts  fur- 


rounded  with  galleries,  and  all  round  about  were  feverai 
lodging  rooms  for  the  priefts,  to  lay  up  wood,  wine,  oil, 
fait,  meal,  fpices,  incenfe,  veftments,  valuable  veflels,  and 
provifions  neceflary  for  the  facrifices  and  lamps,  as  alro  for 
the  fupport  and  maintenance  of  the  priefts.  See  1 Chron. 
ix.  26,  33.  Ezek.  xl.  17,  18.  1 Chron.  xxvi.  16. 

PASTOR,  originally  fignifies  one  that  (pajeit)  feeds. 
Hence  it  was  anciently  ufed  for  a Jhepherd,  or  advocate  ; and 
is  now  appropriated  to  a minijler,  or  one  that  has  the  cure  of 
fouls. 

Pastor  Pifcis , in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fifh  of  the 
mullet  kind,  caught  in  the  American  feas  and  rivers,  and 
efteemed  a very  well- tailed  one. 

It  is  the  ufual  fize  of  our  river  trout,  and  not  unlike  that 
fifh  in  fhape  ; its  feales  are  large,  and  of  a filvery  white, 
and  are  ranged  in  the  fame  order  with  thofe  of  the  perch, 
with  greyifh  lines  between  the  feverai  arrangements  ; it 
has  feven  fins,  all  very  large,  efpecially  that  on  the  back, 
and  its  tail  is  remarkably  forked  ; all  the  fins  are  white, 
and  the  covering  of  the  gills  are  fcaly;  not  bony,  as  in 
moft  other  fifhes  ; whence  ir  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  no 
gills. 

PASTORAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  fhepherds,  paf- 
tores.  The  poets  reprefent  the  innocence  of  a paftoral  life, 
and  paftoral  manners,  in  the  moft  agreeable  light.  We 
mull  not  imagine  them  fo  beautiful  in  nature  as  in  their 
deferiptions. 

Pastoral,  in  Poetry , denotes  a compofition,  the  fubjeft 
of  which  is  fomething  in  the  paftoral,  or  at  lead  in  rural  fife, 
and  the  perfons  fhepherds,  or  at  leaft  ruftics. 

Moft  authors,  fays  Dr.  Blair,  have  indulged  the  fancy, 
that  becaufe  the  life  which  mankind  led  at  firft  was  rural, 
their  firft  poetry  was  therefore  paftoral,  or  employed  in  the 
celebration  of  rural  feenes  and  objefts ; but  he  is  of  opi- 
nion that,  though  it  would  borrow  many  of  its  images  and 
allufions  from  thofe  natural  objedts,  with  which  men  were 
belt  acquainted,  the  calm  and  tranquil  feenes  of  rural  felicity 
were  not  the  firft  objedts  which  infpired  that  flrain  of  com- 
pofition, which  we  now  call  poetry.  The  firft  themes  were 
furnifhed  to  the  bards  of  every  country  by  objedts  and  events 
that  roufed  men’s  paffions  ; fuch  as  the  adlions  of  their  gods 
and  heroes,  their  own  exploits  in  war,  and  the  fucceffes  or 
misfortunes  of  their  countrymen  and  friends.  What  wa3 
of  a paftoral  kind  in  their  compofitions  was  merely  inciden- 
tal. It  was  not  till  men  had  begun  to  be  affembled  in  great 
cities,  after  the  diftindfions  of  rank  and  ftation  were  formed, 
and  the  buftle  of  courts  and  large  focieties  was  known,  that 
paftoral  poetry  affumed  its  prefent  form.  It  was  in  the 
court  of  king  Ptolemy,  that  Theocritus  wrote  the  firft 
paftorals  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  in  the  court 
of  Auguftus,  he  was  imitated  by  Virgil.  Paftoral  poetry, 
whatever  was  its  origin,  is  undoubtedly  a natural  and  very 
agreeable  form  of  compofition.  It  recalls  to  our  imagina- 
tion thofe  gay  feenes,  and  pleafing  views  of  nature,  which 
are  commonly  the  delight  of  our  childhood  and  youth  ; and 
to  which,  in  more  advanced  life,  moft  men  recur  with  plea- 
fure.  It  exhibits  to  us  a life,  with  which  we  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  affociate  the  ideas  of  peace,  of  leifure,  or  of 
innocence  ; and  therefore  we  readily  fet  open  our  hearts  to 
fuch  reprefentations  as  promife  to  banifti  from  our  thoughts 
the  cares  of  the  world,  and  to  tranfport  us  into  calm 
Elyfian  regions.  No  fubjedf,  at  the  fame  time,  feems  to 
be  more  favourable  to  poetry.  Amidlt  rural  objefts,  nature 
prefents,  on  all  hands,  the  fineft  field  for  defcription  ; and 
nothing  appears  to  flow  more,  of  its  own  accord,  into 
poetical  numbers,  than  rivers  and  mountains,  meadows  and 
hills,  flocks  and  trees,  and  fhepherds  void  of  care.  Hence 
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it  is,  that  thil  fpecies  of  poetry  has,  at  all  times,  allured 
many  readers  and  excited  many  writers.  Neverthelefs,  there 
is  hardly  any  fpecies  of  poetry  more  difficult  to  be  carried 
to  perfection,  or  in  which  fewer  writers  have  excelled. 
Paftoral  life  is  defcribed  by  the  author  bow  cited  in  three 
different  ftates  of  it  ; either  as  it  now  is,  when  (hepherds 
are  reduced  to  a mean,  fervile,  and  laborious  condition  ; 
or  fuch  as  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been,  in  the  more  early 
and  fimple  ages,  when  flocks  and  herds  were  numerous, 
and  fliepherds,  though  unrefined  in  their  manners,  were 
refpeftable  in  their  ftation  ; or  fuch  as  it  never  was,  nor 
can  be,  when  to  the  eafe,  innocence,  and  fimplicitv  of  the 
early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  poliffied  tafte  and  culti- 
vated manners,  of  modern  times.  The  firft  of  thefe  Hates 
is  too  grofs  and  mean,  and  the  lafl  too  refined  and  unna- 
tural, to  become  the  ground-work  of  paftoral  poetry.  Theo- 
critus is  cenfured  for  having  deviated  too  much  to  the  firft 
extreme  : and  fome  of  the  French  and  Italian  writers  of 
paftorals  have  erred  in  making  their  fliepherds  difcourfe 
like  courtiers  and  fcholars : and  in  either  way  a perfon  may 
retain  the  name,  whilft  he  wants  the  fpirit  of  paftoral  poetry. 
He  that  would  fucceed  in  this  fpecies  of  compofition  muft 
keep  in  the  middle  ftation  between  thefe  two  extremes. 
The  great  charm  of  paftoral  poetry  arifes  from  the  view 
which  it  exhibits  of  the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  a 
rural  life.  This  pleafisg  illufion  the  poet  muft  be  careful 
to  maintain.  The  true  fpirit  of  a paftoral  poet  is  confpi- 
cuoufly  difplayed  by  Virgil  in  the  following  beautiful  lines 
of  the  firft  eclogue,  in  which  he  has  brought  together  as 
agreeable  an  affemblage  of  images  of  rural  pleafure  as  can 
any  where  be  found. 

“ Fortunate  Senex  ! hie  inter  flumina  nota,  &c.” 

“ Happy  old  man  ! here  mid  th’  accuftom’d  ftreams 
And  facred  fprings,  you’ll  fliun  the  fcorching  beams  ; 
While  from  yon  willow  fence,  the  pafture’s  bound, 

The  bees  that  fuck  their  flowery  ftores  around, 

Shall  fweetly  mingle,  with  the  whifpering  boughs, 

Their  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repofe. 

While  from  fteep  rocks  the  pruner’s  fong  is  heard  ; 

Nor  the  foft  cooing  dove,  thy  fav’rite  bird, 

Meanwhile  (hall  ceafe  to  breath  her  melting  drain , 

Nor  turtles  from  th’  aerial  elms  to  plain.’’  Wharton. 

Paftoral  poetry  offers  to  our  confideration  its  feenery,  its 
characters,  and  the  fubjeCts  and  adtions  which  it  ftiould  ex- 
hibit. As  to  the  feene , it  muft  be  laid  in  the  country,  and 
the  poet’s  merit  much  depends  on  deferibing  it  beautifully. 
Virgil  i«,  in  this  refpeCt,  deemed  to  have  been  excelled  by 
Theocritus,  whole  deferiptions  of  natural  beauties  are  richer 
and  more  piCturefque  than  thofe  of  the  other.  The  follow- 
ing deferiptiun  exhibits  rural  feenery  painted  in  very  lively 
colours. 

“ «»  1e 0xQ[ta.ic,  8cc.”  Idyll,  vii.  132. 

“ on  foft  beds  recline 

Of  lentilk,  and  young  branches  of  the  vine  ; 

Poplars  and  elms  above,  their  foliage  fpread, 

Lent  a cool  (hade,  and  wav’d  the  breezy  head  ; 

Below,  a ftream,  from  the  nymph’s  facred  cave. 

In  free  meanders  led  its  murm’ring  wave ; 

In  the  warm  fun-beams,  verdant  (hades  among, 

Shrill  grafshoppers  renew’d  their  plaintive  fong  : 

At  diftance  far,  conceal’d  in  (hades,  alone, 

Sweet  Philomela  pour’d  her  tuneful  moan  : 


The  lark,  the  goldfinch,  warbled  lays  of  love, 

And  fweetly  penfive,  coo’d  the  turtle  dove  : 

While  honey  bees,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 

Humm’d  round  the  flowers,  or  fipt  the  filver  fpring. 
The  rich,  ripe  feafon  gratified  the  fenfe 
With  fummer’s  fweets,  and  autumn’s  redolence. 

Appl  es  and  pears  lay  ftrew’d.in  heaps  around. 

And  the  plum’s  loaded  branches  kifs’d  the  ground." 

Fawkes. 

As  to  the  characters , or  perfons,  that  are  proper  to  be 
introduced  into  paftoral  poetry,  they  muft  be  fliepherds,  or 
perfons  wholly  engaged  in  rural  occupations  ; whofe  inno- 
cence and  freedom  from  the  cares  of  the  world  may,  in  our 
imagination,  form  an  agreeable  contrail  with  the  manners  and 
characters  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  buftle  of  life. 

In  the  choice  of  the  fubjeCts  of  paftoral  poetry,  the  princi- 
pal difficulty  of  this  kind  of  writing  occurs.  The  aCtive 
feenes  of  country  life  will  be  thought  by  many,  and  perhaps 
not  without  reafon,  too  barren  of  incidents.  The  tenor  of 
the  (hepherd’s  life  is  uniform,  and  does  not  admit  of  that  va 
riety  which  renders  poetry  interefting.  Hence  it  is  that,  of 
all  poems,  the  mod  meagre  commonly  in  the  fubjeCt,  and 
the  lead  diverfified  in  the  drain,  is  the  paftoral.  Common- 
place topics  have  been  thrummed  over  by  all  eclogue  writers, 
fince  the  days  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil ; and  to  this  circum- 
ftance  is  owing  much  of  that  infipidity  which  prevails  in 
paftoral  compofition.  But  why,  fays  Dr.  Blair,  may  not 
paftoral  poetry  take  a wider  range?  Human  nature,  and 
human  paffions,  are  much  the  fame  in  every  rank  of  life  ; and 
whenever  thefe  paffions  operate  on  objeCts  that  are  within  the 
rural  fphere,  there  may  be  a proper  fubjeCt  for  paftoral. 

The  two  great  fathers  of  paftoral  poetry  are  Theocritus 
and  Virgil.  In  thofe  Idyllia  of  the  former,  which  are  pro- 
perly paftorals,  there  are  many  great  beauties.  He  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  the  fimplicity  of  his  fentiments  ; for  the  great 
fweetnefs  and  harmony  of  his  numbers ; and  for  the  richnefs 
of  his  feenery  and  defeription.  He  is  the  original  after 
which  Virgil  has  copied  ; but  he  has  followed  him  with 
judgment,  and  in  fome  refpeCts  improve^  upon  him.  Mof- 
chus  and  Bion,  two  other  Greek  poets,  have  alfo  confiderable 
merit  in  the  paftoral  ftyle  ; and  if  they  want  the  fimjflicity  of 
Theocritus,  they  excell  him  in  tendernefs  and  delicacy. 

The  modern  writers  of  paftorals  have  generally  contented 
themfelves  with  imitating  the  ancient  poets.  Sannazarius, 
indeed,  a famous  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  at- 
tempted a bold  innovation,  by  compofing  Pifcatory  eclogues  j 
changing  the  feene  from  woods  to  the  fea,  and  from  the  life 
of  (hepherds  to  that  of  fifliermen.  But  he  ha9  gained  no 
followers  among  all  the  moderns.  M.  Gefner,  a poet  of 
Switzerland,  has  been,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Blair,  the 
mod  fuccefsful  in  his  paftoral  compofitions.  He  has  intro- 
duced into  his  Idylls  many  new  ideas.  His  rural  feenery  is 
ftriking,  and  his  deferiptions  are  lively.  He  prefents  paftoral 
life  to  us,  with  all  the  embelliftunents  of  which  it  is  fufeep- 
tible,  but  without  any  excefs  of  refinement.  The  chief  me- 
rit of  this  poet  confifts  in  his  writing  to  the  heart  ; and  he 
has  enriched  the  fubjeCts  of  his  Idylls  with  incidents,  which 
give  rife  to  much  tender  fentiment.  Scenes  of  domeftic  feli- 
city are  beautifully  painted.  The  mutual  affeCtion  of  huf- 
bands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  of  brothers  and 
filters,  as  well  as  of  lovers,  are  difplayed  in  a pleafing  and 
touching  manner. 

Neither  Mr.  Pope’s,  nor  Mr.  Philips’s  paftorals,  do  any 
great  honour,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  to  the  Englifh  poetry. 
Mr.  Gay  publi(hed  his  Shepherd’s  Week,  in  fix  paftorals, 
with  a defign  of  ridiculing  that  fort  of  fimplicity  which 
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Philips  and  his  part-izans  extolled,  and  they  are  an  ingenious 
h "rlefque  6f  paftoral  writing,  when  it  rifes  no  higher  than 
the  manners  of  modern  clowns  and  ruftics.  Mr.  Shen- 
ltone's  paftoral  ballad,  in  four  parts,  may  juftly  be  reckoned, 
fays  Dr.  B.,  one  of  the  moft  elegant  poems  of  this  kind  in 
the  Englilh  language. 

Paftoral  writing  lias  appeared  in  later  ages  under  the  form 
of  a regular  drama,  blending  plot,  characters,  and  palfions, 
with  the  fimplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  manners.  Ac- 
cordingly paftoral  has  been  defined  a dramatic  piece,  in 
which  the  perfons  are  clad  like  nymphs  and  Ihepherds,  and 
aft  their  own  amours.  The  fcene  is  always  in  the  fields  or 
woods  ; whence  Taffo  calls  paftoral  “ favole  bofcareccia.” 
Such  are  the  Pallor  Fido,  of  Guarini ; the  Aminta,  of 
Taflo;  the  Sylvia,  of  Mairet,  the  French  poet;  and  the 
Comus  of  Milton,  & c.  Taflo  affumes  to  himfelf  the  ho- 
nour of  having  invented  paftoral ; but  the  firft  idea  of  this 
kind  of  drama  feems  to  be  Beccari’s,  who  made  the  firft  at- 
tempt of  this  kind  in  1552-  But  Talfo’s  Aminta,  which 
did  not  appear  till  the  year  1573,  effacing  what  had  been 
done  by  Beccari,  the  firft  author  was  forgot,  and  Taflo  left 
as  the  inventor. 

It  is  certain  this  kind  of  paftoral  fable,  compofed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  flage,  was  unknown  among  the  an- 
cients. The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  indeed  introduced  Ihep- 
herdsin  their  eclogues  ; but  thefe  eclogues  had  nothing  thea- 
trical in  them  : nor  were  the  Ihepherds  ever  brought  upon  the 
flage. 

Taflb's  Aminta  claims  tjie  preference,  as  it  is  lefs  intricate 
in  the  plot  and  conduft,  and  lefs  {trained  and  affefted  in  the 
fentiments  than  the  Pallor  Fido  of  Guarini.  Both  poflefs 
great  beauties,  and  are  entitled  to  the  reputation  they  have 
gained.  Dr.  Blair  mentions  another  paftoral  drama,  which 
will  bear  being  brought  into  companion  with  any  compofition 
of  this  kind,  in  any  language ; that  is,  Allan  Ramfay’s 
Gentle  Shepherd.  The  charafters  are  well  drawn,  and  the 
incidents  affefting  ; the  fcenery  and  manners  lively  and  juft. 
It  affords  a ftrong  proof,  both  of  the  power  which  nature 
and  fimplicity  poflefs,  to  reach  the  heart,  in  every  fort  of 
writing  ; and  of  the  variety  of  pleafing  charafters  and  fub- 
jefts,  with  which  paftoral  poetry,  when  properly  managed, 
is  capable  of  being  enlivened.  Blair’s  Leftures,  vol.  iii. 

Pastoral  Column.  See  Column. 

Pastoral  Staff.  See  Crosier. 

PASTOR  LE,  Ital.  and  Fr.,  in  Muftc,  an  air  of 
the  paftoral  kind,  is  generally  in  Siciliana  time.  tl  French 
airs  called  paftorals  (according  to  Roufleau)  are  generally  in 
| meafure,  or  two  triplets  in  a bar,  and  in  the  charaftcr  of 
the  muftte.  Italian  paftorals  have  more  accent,  more  grace, 
as  much  fweetnefs,  and  are  lefs  infipid  ; their  meafure  is  al- 
ways g.”  A miftake  ; the  celebrated  paftoral  at  the  end  of 
Corelli’s  eighth  concerto,  is  in 

Among  French  paftorals,  they  have  whole  dramas,  called 
opera  champetres , the  perfonages  of  which  are  Ihepherds, 
and  the  mufic  ought  to  be  fuitable  to  their  Hate,  Ample  and 
ruftic,  fucb  as  we  fuppofe  their  manners  to  be. 

A paftoral  is  alfo  a piece  of  mufic,  fet  to  words  relative 
to  paftoral  life,  or  a melody  which  imitates  the  fongs  of  the 
ihepherds,  which  is  equally  fweet,  tender,  and  natural.  The 
air  of  a dance  compofed  in  the  fame  character,  is  alfo  called 
a paftoral. 

PASTORIUS,  Joachim,  in  Biography,  a writer  of  hif- 
tory,  was  t>orn  in  the  year  1610,  in  Great  Glogau,  in  Sile- 
fia.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  medical  profeflion,  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  honorary  prcfeffor  at  Elbing  and  Dantzic, 
but  the  avowal  of  Socinian  principles  fubjefted  him  to  va- 


rious ill  offices.  At  length  his  conftancy  gave  way,  and  he 
conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ; he  W3s  almolt  im- 
mediately ennobled,  created  apoftolie  prothonotary,  advanced 
to  other  high  offices  and  finally  made  hiftoriographer, 
fecretary,  and  commiffary  of  the  kingdom  cf  Poland.  He 
died  at  Frauenberg,  in  Pruflia,  in  1681.  He  was  author  of 
a number  of  hiftorical  pieces,  written  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  he  publilhed  the  Ariftotelian  Ethics  of  Crellius,  with  a 
life  of  the  author,  and  fome  orations  and  poems.  Moreri. 

PASTRY,  that  branch  of  cookery  which  teaches  the 
preparation  of  pafte,  with  feveral  favory  ingredients  of  flelh, 
fruits,  fpices,  fugar,  butter,  & c. 

Paltry  is  chiefly  con verfant  in  the  making  of  pies,  pafties, 
parties,  cakes,  bifcuits,  & c. 

PASTURE,  Pastura,  in  our  law’-books,  is  any  place 
where  cattle  are  occalionally  fed.  By  which  it  differs  from 
pafcua,  which  is  a place  fet  wholly  apart  for  feeding,  and 
never  ploughed. 

“ Paitura  omne  genus  pafcendi  fignificat,  five  in  pratis,  five 
in  ftipula,  five  in  agris,  five  in  campis : fed  pafcua  eft  locus 
principaliter  deputatus  pecoribus  pafcendis,  ut  puta  in 
montibus,  moris,  marifcis,  et  planis  non  cultis  nec  aratis.” 
Linwood. 

Pasture,  Common  of.  See  Common  of  Pajlure. 

Pasture,  Admeafurementof.  See  Admeasurement. 

Pasture,  in  Agriculture , a field  kept  fed  down  by  cattle, 

Iheep,  or  other  animals.  Thefe  differ  confiderably  according 
to  the  modes  in  which  they  are  managed,  fome  being  almoil 
wholly  appropriated  to  the  fattening  of  animals,  under  which 
fyltem  they  are  termed  grazing,  or  fattening  pallures  ; while 
thofe  which  are  almoil  folely  applied  to  the  fuppnrt  of  fuch 
animals  as  afford  ufeful  produfts,  fuch  as  cheefe  or  butter,  are 
denominated  dairy  pallures.  The  fituatioos  and  inclofureof 
pallures  have  alfo  fome  effeft  on  the  manner  of  employing 
them,  the  lower  and  more  inclofed  kinds  being  in  general  more 
adapted  to  the  fattening  fyilem,  while  the  higher  are  more 
fuited  to  Iheep-paftures.  The  ltate  of  the  fward  may  like- 
wife  have  fome  influence  in  the  fame  way,  as  the  new  lays 
are  faid  to  be  more  proper  for  the  ftore  flock,  while  the  old 
grafs  lands  are  betcer  for  feeding.  See  the  following  article. 

Pasture  Land,  a general  name  for  all  forts  ot  land  re- 
ferved  for  the  purpofes  of  pafturing  and  feeding  cattle  upon. 
Pafture  ground  is  of  two  forts  : the  one  is  low  meadow  land, 
which  is  often  overflowed  ; and  the  other  is  upland,  which  < 
lies  high  and  dry.  The  firft  of  thefe  will  produce  a much 
greater  quantity  of  hay  than  the  latter,  and  will  not  require 
manuring  or  drefling  lo  often  : but  the  hay  produced  on  the 
upland  is  much  preferable  to  the  other  ; as  is  alfo  the  meat 
which  is  fed  in  the  upland,  more  valued  than  that  which  is 
fed  in  rich  meadows : though  the  latter  will  make  the  fatter 
and  larger  cattle,  as  is  feen  by  thofe  which  are  brought  from 
the  low  rich  lands  in  Lincolnlhire.  But  where  the  people  are 
nice  in  their  butcherVmeat,  they  often  give  a much  larger 
price  for  fuch  as  has  been  fed  on  the  downs,  or  in  (hort,  uo- 
land  pallures,  than  for  the  other,  which  is  much  larger. 
Belides  this,  dry  pallures  have  an  advantage  over  the  mea- 
dows, that  they  may  be  fed  all  the  winter,  and  are  not  fo  fub- 
jeft  to  poach  in  wet  weather  ; nor  will  there  be  fo  many 
bad  weeds  produced  ; which  are  great  advantages,  and 
which,  in  a great  meafure,  recompenfe  for  the  fmaller  pro- 
duce of  grafs. 

The  author  of  a late  praftical  work  has  ftated,  that  the 
grounds  that  are  the  moft  perfeftly  adapted  to  this  ufe,  are  all 
thofe  which  have  a confiderable  depth  of  good  mould,  and,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  afford  a good  herbage,  are  fo  dry  in 
their  nature,  as  to  admit  animals  to  feed  upon  them  at  almoil 
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all  feafons,  without  injury  by  poaching.  Coarfe  rufhy  lands 
may,  however,  in  many  cafes,  be  converted  into  good  paf- 
tures,  by  proper  attention  in  draining,  and  cutting  over  the 
rufhes  in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring,  as  by  this  means  the 
water  enters  their  items,  and  the  plants  decay,  the  young 
(hoots  being  afterwards  eaten  by  young  ftock,  and  the  good 
grafs  plants  allowed  to  flourish.  He  hkewife  adds,  that 
there  is  alfo  another  fort  of  land  that  may  be  employed  in 
this  way,  which  is  that  of  the  moory  kind,  confiding  of  much 
imperfectly  reduced  vegetable  matter,  proceeding  from  the 
leaves  and  roots 'of  various  decayed  vegetable  productions, 
that  require  to  be  brought  into  a fuitable  condition  for  the 
fupport  of  grafs  plants  by  proper  drainage,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  fubftance*  of  the  foffii  kind.  And  he  obferves,  that 
paiture  lands  ihould  likewife,  as  much  as  poflible,  pofTefs  pro- 
perties in  the  nature  of  their  grades  that  are  the  mod  ad- 
vantageous for  the  particular  method  of  management  under 
which  they  are  to  be  conducted.  In  this  view,  fome  may  be 
more  adapted  to  the  producing  of  milk  and  butter,  others  of 
cheefe,  and  others  again  of  feeding  or  fattening  animals. 
It  is  in  fome  meafure  on  this  account,  as  well  as  that  of 
local  convenience,  that  different  modes  of  management  are 
employed  on  grafs  lands. 

And  it  is  fuggeded,  that  the  difference  of  fituation  in 
padure  lands  has  likewife  much  influence  in  direfting  the 
ufes  to  which  they  may  be  applied  with  the  greateft  benefit. 
The  high  r and  more  elevated  grou  ds  being,  in  general, 
mo’-e  proper  for  (beep,  while  thofe  of  the  lower  and  more 
inclofed  kinds  are  moltly  better  fuited  for  the  purpofe  of  neat 
cattle,  or  other  animals  under  the  fattening  fyftem.  And 
befides,  the  age  of  the  lay  makes  a difference  in  fome  cafes  ; 
new  laid-down  padure  lands  being  commonly  found  more 
pr  per  for  the  fupport  of  young  dore  animals,  while  thole 
that  have  been  long  in  the  date  of  fward,  are  in  general 
better  adapted  to  the  feeding  or  fattening  dock.  It  is  alfo 
obvioti  , that  the  mode  of  inclofing  has  fome  effect  in  the 
fame  w.,y  ; as  when  the  inclofures  are  of  a moderate  fize, 
they  are  found  more  fuitable  for  the  purpofes  of  feeding, 
than  where  the  contrary  is  the  cafe. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  this  fort  of  grafs  land,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  hay  kind,  is  fubje£t  to  be  overrun  and  much 
injured  in  its  produce,  both  by  mofs,  coarfe  plants,  a -d  ant 
as,  well  as  mole-hills.  Thefe  (houid  theref  ->re  be  condanily 
removed,  or  fpread  about  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  prevented 
from  obdrufting  the  complete  padurage  of  the  lands,  in  the 
manner  that  is  recommended  under  thefe  different  heads. 

It  is  fuggeded,  that  on  the  marfh  grazing  lands  in  Kent, 
where  ant-hi  ls  frequently  occur,  they  have  a mode  of  ex- 
tirpating them  in  an  eafy  and  expeditious  way,  and  of  bring- 
ing the  itrface  level  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  by  the  ufe  of 
an  implement,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  breadth,  which  is  armed 
with  a fort  of  llrong  cutting  blade.  When  in  ufe  it  is  drawn 
by  a horfe  dire&ed  by  a boy,  and  guided  behind  by  a man, 
and  is  capable  of  often  cutting  off  fcveral  of  the  hills  at  one 
ftroke,  and  of  courfe  of  clearing  a number  of  acres  in  a 
very  (hort  fpace  of  time.  There  are  various  other  imple- 
ments in  ufe  for  this  fort  of  work,  in  different  parts  of  the 
lfland,  which  anfwer  the  intention  in  a very  perfeft  manner. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  padures,  when  not  well  at- 
tended to,  mud  frequently  be  prevented  from  being  pro- 
perly fed  by  various  kinds  of  (hrubby  plants,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  the  alder,  brier,  broom,  furze,  and  other  forts  that 
fpring  or  fhoot  out  upon  the  furface,  and  which  (hculd 
always  be  extirpated  as  foon  as  poflible,  as  by  remaining 
upon  and  (hading  the  ground,  they  render  the  herbage  four, 
coarfe,  and  improper  Tor  the  food  of  cattle.  This  fort  of 
work  may  be  performed  by  cutting  them  clofely  down,  as 


they  rife  in  the  ea-ly  fpring  months,  by  a flrong  feythe  $ 
but  a better  practice  is  to  dig  them  or  plough  them  com- 
p'ete'y  out,  where  it  can  be  done,  which  (houid  be  the 
cafe  while  it  is  under  the  date  of  tillage,  in  order  to  its 
being  laid  down  to  the  condition  of  fward. 

And  the  (hrubby,  black,  and  orher  thorns  and  briers, 
that  fpring  up  from  fuckers  on  the  Tides  of  the  hedge-rows 
of  padure  grounds,  (hou  d likewife  be  exterminated,  efpe- 
cially  where  (heep  are  padured,  as  they  do  great  mifehief 
by  pulling  and  entangling  their  coats.  Befides,  much 
grou  d is  often  loft  in  this  way,  and  'he  appearance  of  the 
hedges  is  difgufting.  In  many  caf.s,  after  the  plants  are 
(locked  up.  the  earth  about  them  might  be  thrown  into  a 
compoft  with  a fmall  proportion  of  well-rotted  clung,  and 
fpread  upon  the  land  with  much  benefit ; and  at  the  (ame 
time  the  land  thus  cleared  be  brought  into  a proper  condi- 
tion for  being  fown  down  with  grafs  feeds. 

Befides,  where  pafture  lands  are  produftive  in  grades  of 
the  more  (harp  coarfe-bladed  kinds,  which  rife  into  tuf's 
or  tuffocks,  and  fuch  as  are  known  to  agricultors  under 
the  titles  of  pink  or  carnation  graffes.  and  there  are  other 
forts  of  aquatic  plants  prefenting  themfelves,  it  is  a certain 
indication  that  the  (oil  is  too  retentive  of  moifture,  and  not 
only  (lands  in  need  of  draining,  but  alfo  of  being  kept  in 
a clofe  (late  of  feeding  by  different  forts  of  ftock,  fo  that 
every  part  of  them  may  be  kept  quite  pared  down  by  the 
animals. 

It  has  been  we'l  fuggeded,  that  the  manuring  of  pafture 
lands  is  a bufinefs  much  lefs  in  pradice  than  ought  perhaps 
to  be  the  cafe ; as  where  the  foil  is  not  good,  and  hey  are 
kept  in  a conftant  (late  of  feeding  or  padurage,  it  would 
feem  probable  that  their  fertility  mud  in  fome  meafure  de- 
cline, if  proper  means  be  not  taken  to  preferve  and  keep 
it  up,  even  though  they  (houid  be  fed  down  with  (heep, 
which  is  unqueftionabiy,  in  this  view,  the  moll  favourable 
fort  of  ftock.  It  is  indeed  hardly  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
fmall  proportion  of  excrementitious  matter  that  is  dropped 
at  random  during  the  feeding  of  animals,  efpecially  the 
larger  kinds,  under  an  expofure  to  the  diflipating  and  wa(h- 
ing  effeds  of  the  atmofphere,  at  different  feafons,  where  no 
other  forts  of  food  than  that  of  the  natural  graffes  of 
the  padures  is  confumed,  can  in  fuch  forts  of  land  be 
adequate  to  the  reftoration  of  the  great  degree  of  fertility 
that  is  conftantly  conveyed  away  in  the  time  of  pafturing. 
In  the  better  kinds  of  pafture  lands,  where  the  produce 
of  grafs  is  confiderable,  improvement  may,  and  undoubtedly 
does  take  place  by  feeding  them,  efpecially  by  (heep,  as 
the  difeharges  of  the  animals  are  not  only  more  abundant, 
but  a proportion  of  old  grafs  is  left  to  decay  during  the 
winter  feafon,  and  in  that  way  make  an  annual  addition  to 
their  fertility.  It  appear*  probable  to  this  writer,  however  it 
may  differ  from  opinions  that  have  been  held  on  this  fubjett  by 
fome  cultivators,  from  much  elefe  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  graft  lands  of  the  lefs  rich  kinds  in  the  (late  of 
pafture ; that,  in  fuch  cafes,  unlefs  attention  be  paid  to 
improve  their  condition  by  fome  other  means  than  merely 
that  of  the  manure  difperfed  over  the  land  by  the  animals 
in  Amply  confuming  the  herbage,  they  mud  in  time  become 
gradually  deteriorated,  and  the  quantity  of  padurage  be 
leffened  fo  as  to  fupport  fmaller  proportions  of  ftock  than 
was  formerly  the  cafe.  This  fuppofition  feems  indeed,  in 
fome  degree,  fupported  by  the  condition  of  downs,  and 
other  umnclofed  lands,  that  have  been  in  a (late  ot  padurage 
for  a great  length  cf  time  ; as  in  thefe  cafes,  if  feeding 
had  rendered  them  more  fertile,  they  mud  long  fince  have 
been  enabled  to  carry  a vaftly  increafed  proportion  of  ftock ; 
which  is  certainly  not  the  cafe,  as  has  been  ftrongly  re- 
i marked 
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marked  long  ago,  by  Dr.  Anderfon  in  his  ufeful  Effays  on 
Rural  Affairs. 

But  that  feeding  down  pafture  lands,  of  thefe  as  well  as 
other  kinds,  in  a judicious  manner,  has  the  effeft  of  render- 
ing the  herbage  more  fine,  and  better  for  the  fupport  of 
flock  in  general,  there  cannot  be  the  fmalleft  doubt  ; though 
it  does  not  certainly  follow  that  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
in  fuch  cafes  as  have  been  juft  mentioned,  is  thereby  really 
improved,  as  has  been  fuppofet?  by  fome  employed  in  the 
bufinefs  of  grazing  in  particular  fituations  and  circum- 
ftances.  Where  the  paftures,  as  has  been  juft  obferved, 
are  in  fuch  heart  as  to  afford  a large  quantity  of  herbage 
for  being  converted  into  manure,  and  fufficient  to  permit  a 
ortion  annually  to  revert  to  the  ftate  of  vegetable  mould 
y its  undergoing  the  ^procefs  of  putrefaction,  a confider- 
able  progrefiive  improvement  muft,  without  doubt,  be  the 
cafe  under  the  pafturing  fyftem,  efpecially  where  fheep  con- 
ftitute  the  principal  flock.  And  in  moil  cafes,  the  fining 
of  the  herbage  by  this  practice  muft  be  advantageous.  It 
feems,  therefore,  not  improbable,  but  that  the  bettering  of 
the  condition  of  the  herbage,  by  feeding  the  lands  with 
fheep,  may  have  occafionally  led  to  the  fuppofition,  that  the 
fertility  of  the  grounds  was  thereby,  in  all  cafes,  really  im- 
proved. That  an  increafe  of  fertility  is  produced,  in  moll 
inflances,  by  the  pafturing  of  lands  with  fheep,  is  not  dif- 
puted ; it  is  only  in  particular  circumflances  that  the  con- 
trary is  contended  to  take  place.  And  in  all  cafes  the  in- 
jury that  may  be  fuftained  in  this  way,  muft  evidently  be 
very  fmall,  when  compared  with  that  which  takes  place 
from  repeated  mowing  without  the  application  of  fuitable 
dreflings  to  the  lands. 

The  improvement  of  the  fertility  of  pafture  grounds 
may  be  effeded  in  different  ways,  as  either  by  the  dirett 
application  of  manure  in  its  natural  ftate,  fuch  as  that  of 
rotten  dung,  lime,  marie,  or  in  that  of  earthy  compoll,  occa- 
fionally fpread  over  their  furfaces  in  a thin  even  manner  ; or 
indireftly  by  the  folding  or  confining  of  fheep  upon  the  land 
during  the  time  they  confume  other  forts  of  green  food, 
fuch  as  turnips,  &c.  The  latter  mode  is  unqueftionably 
the  moft  advantageous  and  convenient,  as  it  is  in  but  very 
few  fituations  that  the  former  can  be  praCtifed  without  in- 
jury to  the  arable  or  hay  lands.  By  proper  attention  in 
this  way  the  more  poor  pafture  grounds  might  foon,  and  at 
little  expence,  be  brought  into  a good  ftate  of  pafturage  ; 
which  could  feldom  or  ever  be  the  cafe  without  fome  fuch 
means  of  increafing  their  produdlivenefs. 

The  writer  of  the  Report  of  Salop  ftates,  that  upon 
upland  meadows,  the  manure  from  the  chaff  at  the  barn-doors 
mixed  with  foil,  afhes,  and  fhovellings,  is  very  properly  ap- 
plied. But  that  the  farmer’s  paftures  are  more  negledted 
than  any  other  part  of  his  land,  as  very  little  manure  is 
ever  put  upon  them;  they  confider  it  as  more  wanted  elfe- 
where.  All  grafs  lands  at  a dillance  from  towns  are,  in 
general,  too  much  negle&ed.  The  barn-door  muck  and 
afhes,  mixed  with  the  fhovellings  of  roads  and  cleanings  of 
ditches  and  ponds,  fhould  be  more  frequently  applied  to 
fuch  as  cannot  be  watered.  Ponds  may  be  frequently  made 
on  the  Tides  of  roads  and  water-courfes,  to  catch  the  fine 
foils  that  are  wafhed  down  by  the  rains  in  winter : this 
fhould  form  part  of  a compoft.  It  is  added  that,  for  the 
hay(fields,  which  are  fhut  up  for  a crop  at  Cand  emas,  or 
before  ; the  beft  time  of  manuring  them  is  immediately  after 
the  hay  harveft.  Some  farmers  do  this  work  in  winter, 
when  the  ground  is  fufficiently  hardened  by  the  feverity  of 
continued  froft.  For  the  purpofe  of  manuring,  the  diligent 
hufbandman  provides  a large  compofl  mixen.  With  this 
view  he  cleanfes  his  ponds,  he  fcours  his  ditches,  he  fhovels 


his  fold,  he  collefts  his  afhes,  he  fends  to  the  lime-kiln,  he- 
provides  fern,  weeds,  ftubble,  &c. ; in  a word,  he  amaffes 
all  materials  that  will  increafe  the  bulk,  and  promote'  the 
fermentation,  of  a general  dunghill.  Melioration  of  foil  is 
beft  obtained  by  an  unremitted  attention  to  this  bufinefs  of 
manuring.  Hereby  the  quantity  of  grafs  is  greatly  in- 
creafed,  and  the  quality  of  it  much  improved.  Two  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  is  produced  inftead  of  one,  and  trefoil  and  white 
clover  flourifh  and  abound  inftead  of  mofs  and  rufhes.  And  for 
the  improvement  of  pafture  as  well  as  meadow-lands,  it  is  ad- 
vifed  to  fuffer  no  weeds  to  feed,  nor  mole  or  ant-hills  to 
continue  ; the  land  to  be  either  mowed  or  grazed  bare  once 
in  every  year.  Such  as  is  mowed  fhould  be  manured  in  the 
autumn  of  every  fecond  year  with  dung  or  compofl,  con- 
fining of  dung  and  earth  or  mud,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten 
cubic  yards  to  the  acre.  Clofe  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
examining  the  ftreams  of  water,  by  the  affiflance  of  the 
fpirit  level,  for  generally  the  water  from  the  fummits  will 
be  found  to  cover  much  more  land  than  is  expefled ; and 
where  it  takes  its  courfe  through  feveral  properties,  it  may 
be  agreed  to  be  ufed  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  owners, 
by  ftipulating  the  times  for  each  to  ufe  it,  in  due  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  they  refpeftively  have  fuitable  to  that 
purpofe.  He  knows  of  no  improvement  upon  grafs  land 
(after  being  drained  when  neceffary)  greater  than  this, 
though  but  little  attended  to  in  comparifon  of  the  large 
trails  that  may  be  improved.  See  After-grass  and 
Meadow. 

Pasture  Lands,  Stocking  of,  the  art  of  eating  them  down 
with  the  greateft  economy  and  advantage  by  one  or  more 
forts  of  live  flock.  This  is  a point  of  management  in  grafs 
hufbandry  that  has  hitherto  been  but  little  attended  to  by 
farmers  in  general.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a great 
deal  muft  depend  upon  its  being  judicioufly  performed,  both 
in  refpeft  to  the  improvement  of  the  flock,  and  the  lafting 
of  the  grafs,  as,  under  fome  circumflances,  much  more 
wade  will  be  incurred  than  under  others.  A pratlical 
writer  has  obferved,  that  the  moft  proper  period  for  turn- 
ing the  flock  into  the  paftures  in  the  fpring  feafon  has  been 
a matter  of  difpute  among  thofe  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  grafs  lands ; fome  contending,  that  it  fhould  be 
done  early,  before  the  natural  grafs  has  rifen  to  too  great 
a bite,  while  others  maintain  the  contrary  opinion.  And 
that  there  are  probably  inconveniences  attending  each  of 
thefe  extremes,  as  in  the  firft  the  flock,  efpecially  when  of 
the  fattening  kind,  may  fuftain  injury  from  the  want  of  a 
fufficient  bite  to  permit  the  animals  to  fill  themfelves  in  an 
expeditious  manner ; and  in  the  latter,  there  may  not  only 
be  much  wafte  by  the  flock  not  being  capable  of  keeping 
it  under,  but  great  lofs  and  inconvenience  from  its  running 
up  in  tufts  to  feed,  and  by  that  means  rendering  the  pafture 
patchy  and  unevenly  fed  down,  by  which  the  extent  of 
real  pafturage  is  leffened.  That  it  has  been  alfo  obferved 
by  Mr.  Marfhall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkfhire,  that 
by  turning  the  flock  upon  the  paftures  when  there  is  a full 
bite,  the  better  forts  of  grades  are  only  confumed,  the 
more  coarfe  herbage  being  rejected  and  let  run  to  feed,  by 
which  the  lands  are  greatly  injured  at  the  time  as  well  as  in 
future ; while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  ftock  be  allowed  to 
enter  during  the  time  fuch  coarfe  plants  are  in  their  more 
tender  eariy  growth,  and  before  the  pafture  is  covered 
with  better  herbage,  the  whole  of  the  other  plants  will 
be  fed  down  in  a regular  manner  with  the  grafs.  And 
that  the  want  of  a full  bite  on  the  firft  turning  out  of  the 
ftore  ftock  is  of  advantage  to  the  animals,  as  they  become 
more  gradually  accuftomed  to  the  change  from  dry  food  to 
fucculent  herbage.  And  it  is  fuppofed  that  fattening  ftock 
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only  require  a full  bite  on  being  at  firft  put  upon  the  pas- 
ture. The  firft  of  thefe  writers  further  dates,  that  in 
anfwer  to  the  objection  that  has  been  made,  that  early  turn- 
ing  upon  paftures  expofes  them  more  to  the  effedts  of 
drought  in  the  fpring  months,  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  in  a great 
meafure  ill  founded,  fince  cattle  milk  and  thrive  well  in  fuch 
cafes.  It  is  not,  Mr.  Marlhall  remarks,  the  length  of  grafs, 
but  the  quantity  of  nourifhment  which  it  contains,  that 
makes  cattle  pay  for  their  pafturage..  And  it  is  not  fup- 
pofed  improbable,  but  that  the  richnefs  of  the  herbage  may 
in  fome  degree  depend  on  the  fun  or  heat  of  the  feafon. 
Fadts  and  obfervations  are  however  here  much  wanted,  as 
little,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  has  been  attempted  in  re- 
fpedt  to  the  mod  advantageous  fyftem  of  feeding  down  paf- 
tures. The  former  of  the  writers,  whom  we  have  juft 
mentioned,  has  obferved,  that  as  the  ftate  of  the  grafs, 
which  is  the  mod  favourable  to  the  feeding  of  the  flock,  and 
their  expeditious  filling  themfelves  and  taking  their  reft, 
as  well  as  that  of  their  wafting  the  lead  pofiible  proportion 
of  the  food,  would  feem  to  be  that  of  a middle  degree  of 
growth ; it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  that  may  be  the 
moil  proper  and  advantageous  period  for  breaking  the  paf- 
tures ; the  exadt  time  of  which  muft  obvioufly  be  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  fituation  of  the  land,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  feafon,  as  well  as  the  circumftauces  of  the  far- 
mer ; but  that  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  latter  end  of 
April,  or  beginning  of  the  following  month,  according  to 
the  forwardnefs  of  the  feafon,  may  be  the  molt  advan- 
tageous in  the  fouthern  diftridls,  while  in  thofe  of  the  north 
it  may  be  deferred  a week  longer  or  more  with  propriety 
and  advantage  in  many  cafes. 

In  regard  to  the  general  eating  down  of  pafture  lands, 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  fome  advifing  that  it 
fttould  be  done  in  as  clofe  a manner  as  pofiible,  others,  that 
this  fhould  never  be  the  cafe.  It  would  feem,  however, 
that  the  clofenefs  or  decree  of  feeding  that  is  the  mod 
proper  fhould  be  diredted  by  the  nature  of  the  grafs  and  the 
time  at  which  it  is  performed,  as  where  the  herbage  is  of 
the  coarfer  kind  and  confumed  in  the  autumnal  feafon,  it 
may  be  done  much  more  clofely  than  in  the  contrary  cir- 
cumftances,  as  fuch  forts  of  grafs  muft  always  be  improved 
by  fuch  clofe  feeding,  and  no  injury  can  be  fuftained  at 
fuch  feafens  from  the  roots  of  the  grades  being  left  fb  much 
expofed,  which  would  be  the  cafe  in  the  latter  fpring  or 
early  fummcr  months,  from  the  conftantly  increasing  heat 
at  fuch  periods.  The  advice,  that  has  been  given  by  an  in- 
telligent obferver  on  this  fubjedt,  may  in  general  be  adopted 
with  propriety,  which  is,  to  be  cautious  not  to  overftock, 
as  by  that  means  great  lofs  may  be  fuftained,  as  land  when 
fed  too  bare  is  apt  to  burn  in  the  fummer  and  to  be  chilled 
in  the  winter.  Befides,  the  necks  of  the  roots  are  fo  in- 
jured by  very  clofe  biting,  that  they  do  not  afford  fo  quick 
or  free  a fpring  or  growth  to  the  fucceffion  of  blade  33  there 
would  otherwife  be.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  re- 
commended to  leave  a long  bite  of  grafs  on  the  land : a 
middle  degree  will  fuit  all  lands  the  bed,  and  afford  the  mod 
benefit  to  the  perfons  who  occupy  them.  This  advice  of 
Mr.  Kent’s  deferves  to  be  well  attended  to,  as  being  founded 
in  real  practice. 

It  has  been  further  dated,  that  by  the  too  thin  flocking 
of  paftures,  though  lofs  may  be  fuftained  in  their  not  fup- 
porting  the  proper  number  of  animals,  as  well  as  from  the 
injury  which  is  done  by  the  grafs  plants  running  fo  much  up 
to  (terns,  the  broken  grafs,  in  fuch  cafes,  can  be  mown  when 
in  fufficient  proportion  for  hay  ; but  the  difadvantages  of 
over-ftocking  are  fcarcely  capable  of  being  repaired,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Marlhall,  as  befides  the  lands  being  often  ex- 


pofed to  much  injury  by  the  crowns  of  the  plants  being 
fo  clofely  pared  dr  wn,  efpecially  in  the  finer  kinds  of  grafs, 
the  cattle,  from  differing  a check  in  rheir  feeding,  are  long  in 
regaining  their  former  thriving  difpofition  ; that,  of  courfe, 
almoft  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  pafture  lands  may,  in  this 
way,  be  often  thrown  away,  and  that  it  is  an  error  that  young 
farmers  are  extremely  liable  to  fall  into.  It  is  therefore  ob- 
vious that  the  medium  degree  of  docking,  which  has  been 
advifed  above,  is,  in  general,  to  be  carefully  adopted  from 
the  experience  obtained  upon  the  land  ; in  the  procuring  of 
which  it  is  bed  to  begin  by  an  under  proportion  of  dock, 
that  the  effedt  may  be  the  better  perceived. 

Among  graziers  there  has  been  a c nfiderable  difference  of 
opinion  in  refpedt  to  the  manner  of  flocking,  or  feeding 
dou-n  fuch  lands ; fome  contending  that  it  fhould  be  done 
with  only  one  fort  of  flock,  while  others  fuppofe  that  they 
fhould  be  mixed,  in  order  to  produce  the  beft  effedts  both  on 
the  lands  and  flock  ; Mr.  Kent  has  fuppofed  that  the  more 
various  the  kinds  of  cattle  are  that  are  fed  upon  the  paftures 
at  different  times,  the  better.  But  it  has  not  been  fhewn,  the 
author  of  Pradtical  Agriculture  fays,  on  what  principle  this 
advantage  depends.  If  the  different  modes  of  feeding  in  the 
different  animals  be  attended  to,  and  minutely  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  though  fome  forts  may  confume  grafs 
when  in  a more  luxuriant  ftate  of  growth  than  others,  they 
are  all  fondeft  of  pafturing  on  that  which  is  the  moll  fweet 
and  tender.  This  is  rendered  extremely  obvious  by  the  ob- 
fervations of  an  attentive  inquirer,  who  has  found,  that  al- 
though horfes  appear  partial  to  particular  patches  of  fward, 
he  has  never  been  able  to  difcover  any  peculiarity  in  the  foil 
or  the  herbage  of  fuch  barely  eaten  fpots.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed that  they  have  been  fed  down  by  fuch  animals  at  firft 
in  fo  clofe  a manner  merely  by  accident,  but  that  afterwards 
they  are  kept  in  fuch  a clofe  ftate  of  feeding  from  their  pe- 
culiar fweetnefs  depending  on  the  peculiar  fhortnefs  of  the 
herbage.  It  would,  however,  feem  more  probable,  from 
the  circumftance  of  the  animals  being  almoft  wholly  diredted 
by  the  tafte  in  the  choice  of  their  food,  that  the  fweet  or 
tender  nature  of  the  herbage  in  thefe  parts  firft  induces  them 
to  feed  upon  and  confume  them  in  fo  clofe  a manner,  as  well 
as  the  continuing  the  clofe  eating  them  down  afterwards. 
The  fame  thing  is  obferved  to  happen  in  the  vicinity  of  pre- 
ferved  covers,  with  hares  and  rabbits,  from  their  keeping 
fpots  of  barley  or  other  grain  crops  clofely  fed  down. 
And  fheep  are  well  known  to  ramble  over  the  whole  of  the 
paftures  in  order  to  nibble  and  pick  out  the  moft  fweet  and 
delicate  morfels.  The  feeding  of  neat  cattle  is,  perhaps, 
lefs  particular  and  delicate  in  this  refpedt ; but  where  not 
forced  by  hunger  they  moftly  appear  to  fix  upon  fuch  parts 
of  the  land  as  poffefs  the  moft  fweet  and  palatable  her- 
bage, rejedting  the  coarfer  fpots  where  it  is  lefs  tender 
and  agreeable.  It  is  contended  that,  if  the  conclufion  be 
therefore  well  founded,  that  flock  of  all  forts  prefer  the  beft, 
fweeteft,  and  moft  tender  herbage,  it  is  evident  that  no  mix- 
ture of  animals  can  infure  the  even  and  regular  feeding  down 
of  paftures,  as  they  will,  in  fome  degree,  be  all  attradted  by 
the  fweeteft  and  moft  tender  parts,  and  thofe  of  the  more 
coarfe  four  kinds  be  in  confequence  almoft  wholly  rejedted. 
An  agricultor  of  great  experience  and  nice  obfervation,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clofe,  has  remarked,  that  in  paftures,  flock  natu- 
rally pick  the  moft  palatable  graffes  firft,  leaving  the  others 
to  run  up  to  bents  ; and  though  it  is  admitted  that  one  fort 
may  have  a preference  for  one  fpecies  of  grafs,  and  another 
for  another,  there  is  no  mixing  the  animals  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  prevent  this  circumftance  from  taking  place.  It  is 
wholly  impracticable  to  proportion  each  kind  of  flock  in 
fuch  a way  to  the  fpecies  of  grafs  that  may  be  moft  agree- 
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able  to  it,  as  to  prevent  the  fcarcity  of  one  fort  and  the 
abundance  of  the  other.  It  is  of  courfe  obvious,  that  there 
are  therefore  not  only  difficulties  in  the  regular  feeding  down 
of  paftures,  from  the  cattle  being  more  fond  of  fome  forts 
of  herbage  than  others,  but  alfo  from  the  inability  ®f  the 
grazier  to  proportion  them  in  a way  that  may  fully  anfwer 
the  purpofe  which  he  has  in  view.  Thefe  obfervations,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  ffiew  the  difficulty  of  the  bufinefs, 
convince  us  of  the  advantage  and  importance  of  keeping 
pafture  lands  regularly  and  evenly  fed  down,  which  is  perhaps 
only  to  be  fully  effe£ted  by  one  fort  of  flock  properly  fuc- 
ceeding  another,  till  the  want  of  the  finer  forts  cf  herbage 
obliges  them  to  feed  upon  ihofe  that  are  of  a more  coarfe 
nature.  In  this,  as  well  as  other  views,  the  fattening  flock 
fliould  be  firft  turned  into  the  lands,  and  kept  upon  them  fo 
long  as  they  continue  to  improve  in  a proper  manner  ; thefe 
may  then  be  fucceeded  by  the  older  forts  of  cattle  that  re- 
quire to  be  brought  into  condition,  and  the  more  young 
ftore  flock  may  confume  the  remainder  of  the  grafs,  ac- 
cording to  the  intentions  of  the  farmer.  That  great  utility 
and  advantage  may  be  derived  from  often  fhifting  the  cattle, 
by  having  recourfe  to  a head  flock  and  proper  followers , 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  few  writers  that  have  touched 
upon  the  fubjett  of  grafs  huibandry,  have,  in  general,  in- 
deed, recommended  the  pra&ice  as  highly  beneficial  both  in 
refpeft  to  the  pafture  and  the  flock.  And  Mr.  Marfhall,  in 
his  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkfliire,  fpeaks  of  this  being  a 
defeft  in  the  grafs  land  management  of  that  diftri&.  The 
corredt  grafs  farmer  ffiould,  therefore,  be  more  attentive  to 
this  part  of  his  management  than  is  commonly  the  cafe, 
taking  care  that  the  changes  of  his  flock  are  made  in  a feafon- 
able  and  judicious  manner,  and  without  either  the  flock  or 
the  land  fuffering  any  injury  from  it. 

It  is  fuggeftedthat  this  is  probably  a pra&ice  from  which 
greater  utility  may  be  derived  than  that  of  permitting  many 
different  forts  of  flock  upon  the  ground  at  the  fame  time, 
as,  befides  their  not  anfwering  the  intention  of  feeding  the 
paftures  down  with  more  regularity  and  evennefs,  they  are 
incoilvenient  and  difadvantageous  in  other  refpefts.  For 
when  the  paftures  are  fed  down  with  a mixed  flock,  the 
animals  feldom  thrive  or  fatten  fo  well  as  where  the  contrary 
is  the  cafe.  They  are  too  much  driven  about  and  difturbed 
by  the  different  kinds  teafing  each  other,  efpecially  where 
horfes  and  neat  cattle  are  put  together.  A mixed  flock  is 
alfo  improper  in  another  point  of  view  ; many  forts  of  ani- 
mals feed  clofer  and  more  expeditioufly  than  others  ; of 
courfe,  when  there  happens  to  be  any  fcarcity  of  feed,  fome 
of  the  kinds  may  be  greatly  injured  from  the  want  of  proper 
fupport.  The  horfe,  like  the  fheep,  feeds  clofe  and  quick, 
while  the  contrary  is  the  cafe  with  the  cow  ; it  would  of 
courfe  feem  improper  to  mix  horfes  with  neat  cattle  in  the 
pafturing  of  grafs  lands,  though  the  pradlice  has  been  pre- 
valent in  many  places.  It  has  indeed  been  obferved,  that 
fheep  and  horfes  may  feed  and  thrive  bed  together,  both 
from  the  fimilarity  of  their  manner  of  ea'ing  and  that  of  the 
former  confuming  the  rich  luxuriant  herbage  which  fprings 
in  confequence  of  the  manure  dropped  in  the  feafon,  while 
the  latter  prefer  the  lefs  vigorous,  but  the  more  clean  grafs. 
It  « a pradlice,  however,  that  has  fometimes  been  found 
ufeful  to  mix  fheep  with  neat  cattle.  The  notion  of  deriving 
advantages  from  the  mixing  of  flock,  from  the  circumftances 
®f  fome  forts  having  a greater  diflike  to  feed  near  their  own 
dung,  and  lefs  towards  that  of  others,  is  probably  not 
founded  on  ju  ft  obfervation,  as  a!l  animals  have  a fixed  aver- 
fion  to  both  their  own  and  that  of  other  animals,  and  none 
of  them  will  feed  near  either  till  compelled  by  the  fcarcity 
of  food.  This  averfion  does  not  perhaps  depend  wholly  on 


the  dung,  but  it  is  in  fome  meafure  avoided  in  confequence 
of  the  grafs  becoming  rank  and  coarfe  about  fuch  places, 
and  of  courfe  more  four  and  unpalatable  to  the  animals. 

But  very  little  attention  has,  till  lately,  been  bellowed 
upon  the  manner  or  (late  of  feeding  down  grafs  lands,  the 
bufinefs  being  moftly  left  to  chance,  accident,  or  the  caprice 
of  the  farmer.  It  is,  however,  obvioufly  a matter  of  vafl 
importance,  not  only  in  fo  far  as  it  refpeefts  the  economy  of 
the  paftures,  but  the  fuccefs  and  proper  pregrefs  of  the 
flock  that  confume  it  ; as  by  improper  management  that 
proportion  may  be  waftefully  eaten  down  in  a (hort  fpace  of 
time  without  the  flock  being  brought  more  forward,  that 
under  a better  fyftem  would  laft  out  a longer  time  with  a 
greater  increafe  or  progrefs  in  the  animals  that  feed  upon  it. 
And  that,  as  it  is  a matter  of  confequence  to  keep  paftures 
and  grazing-grounds  as  even  as  po'Tible,  a proportion  of 
flock  fitted  to  produce  this  purpofe  fhouid  always  be  put 
upon  the  lands.  On  the  rich  and  more  fertile  kinds  where 
the  grafs  fprings  quick  and  in  great  abundance,  more  flock 
will  be  neceffary  to  effeft  this  pi  rpofe  than  where  the  con- 
trarv  is  the  cafe.  It  has  been  found,  on  the  marfli  lands  in 
Lincolnffiire,  that  where  the  moft  grafs  is  left  in  the  autumn 
the  herbage  is  the  coarfeft  and  the  worft  in  the  fucceeding 
year.  In  theextenfive  feeding  tract  of  Romney  Marfli,  the 
clofe  feeding  fyltem  is  alfo  found  to  anfwer  in  the  moft  per- 
fect manner.  Thefe  facts  flsew  the  neceffity  of  hard  fleck- 
ing on  the  richer  deferiptions  of  land.  In  other  parts  of  the 
firft  of  the  above  diflricts,  on  turning  upon  a full  bite  in  the 
fpring,  they  flock  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  grafs 
from  becoming  coarfe  by  running  up  to  item.  The  neceffity 
of  fweeping  over  the  rough  tufty  parts  by  the  feythe  is  thus 
avoided,  except  in  very  wet  feafons.  And  it  is  a pra&ical 
remark  of  a cautious  obferver,  on  deferibing  a field  not  fuf- 
ficiently  flocked,  that  on  the  marfli  juft  mentioned,  the 
grazing  farmers  would  be  ruined  if  they  fuffered  fo  much 
grafs  on  their  lands.  It  feems  to  be  a bad  praft ice  to  allow 
the  grafs  in  paftures  to  advance  to  fuch  a ftate  as  to  require 
to  be  fwept  over  by  the  feythe,  though  it  may  be  right  to 
do  it  under  fuch  circumftances,  in  order  to  prevent  the  greater 
injury  that  might  otherwife  be  produced.  It  appears  ex- 
tremely probable,  indeed,  that  by  permitting  the  grafs 
plants  to  run  up  to  feed-ftems,  the  paftu'es  may  fuftain  vaft 
injury,  not:  only  by  the  exhauftion  of  the  foil  that  takes 
place  during  the  efforts  of  the  plants  to  form  and  fill  the 
leeds,  but  in  confequence  of  their  whole  vegetative  powers 
being  direfted  to  that  purpofe,  from  their  fending  forth  few 
or  no  leaves.  This  is  extremely  evident  hi  all  the  coarfer 
forts  of  grafs  plants,  and  fully  explains  the  utility  of  keep- 
ing them  clofely  fed  down,  as  by  fuch  means  a more  abun- 
dant graffy  herbage  is  provided  for  the  fupport  of  flock. 
There  are  various  obfervations  that  feem  to  fupport  this 
opinion.  Thus  it  has  been  recommended  to  flock  pafture 
lands  in  fuch  a manner  as  will  keep  the  grafs  in  a young  fuc- 
culent  ftate  ; a?  in  this  way  there  is  a benefit,  by  the  whole 
of  the  produce  being  confumed,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
ftems  of  the  grafs  plants  are  prevented  from  feeding,  which 
exhaufts  the  roots  and  the  lands  ; the  foil  is  of  courfe  pre- 
ferved  in  a better  ftate  of  fertility,  more  fhoots  are  thrown 
out,  the  fward  is  rendered  more  clofe,  and  a more  conftant 
verdure  kept  up. 

Therefore  the  true  principle  of  grazing,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  writer,  is  to  eat  all,  and  particularly  at  thofe  feafons 
when  vegetation  is  rapid,  that  it  may  not  weaken  the  turf 
and  foil,  but  by  keeping  the  grafs  in  a young  ftate,  have 
the  ftioots  more  vigorous. 

And  it  is  pra&ically  remarked,  that,  as  for  the  purpofe 
of  feeding  the  larger  forts  of  neat  cattle,  it  is  neceffary  for 
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t be  grafs  to  have  grown  to  a pretty  full  bite  before  they  are 
turned  in,  and  of  courfe  numerous  feed-ftems  to  be  formed  ; 
it  feems  not  improbable,  but  that  the  fuperior  benefit  of 
feeding  with  fheep  may  depend  upon  the  eircumftance  of 
their  eating  more  ciofely,  and  thereby  preventing  fuch  eft'e&s 
from  taking  place.  That  of  courfe,  in  the  flocking  of  paf- 
ture  grounds,  the  growth  of  the  grafs  Ihould  be  particularly 
attended  to,  and  the  proportion  of  flock  adapted  to  it ; care 
being  always  taken  to  have  a full  proportion  during  the  fum- 
mer  months,  from  May  to  Auguft  ; a proper  referve  being 
then  made  for  the  winter  feafon  ; a6  Mr.  Price  has  well  fug- 
gefted,  in  this  bufinefs,  that  the  farmer  Ihould  be  as  careful 
as  pofiibie  to  neither  over  or  under-flock,  as  by  either  means 
he  muft  fuftain  lofs  and  inconvenience,  in  the  different 
refpecfs  that  have  been  already  noticed. 

But  on  this  interefting  point  of  management  there  is 
another  matter,  upon  which  farmers  have  differed  very  con- 
fiderably  in  their  opinions ; each  contending,  as  in  many 
other  cafes,  for  the  propriety  of  their  pra&ice,  on  the 
ground  of  experience.  It  is  that  of  giving  the  flock,  of 
whatever  fort  it  may  be,  the  whole  range  of  the  lands,  how- 
ever extenfive,  at  once ; or  having  them  divided,  fo  as  to 
let  it  have  the  grafs  at  different  times,  in  a frelh,  unbroken, 
and  untrampled  Hate  This  is  a queftion,  which,  from  its 
involved  nature,  and  from  few  experiments  having  been  made 
direftly  in  refpedt  to  it,  that  is  not  readily  decided ; yet 
much  in  the  economy  of  feeding  down  grafs  land  depends 
upon  it.  The  obfervations  of  Mr.  Young  may  perhaps 
throw  fome  light  upon  it.  When  cattle,  whether  cows, 
fatting  beads,  or  young  flock,  are  turned  out  to  grafs,  it  is 
requilite  to  confider  the  beft  method  of  feeding.  There  are 
two  opinions  on  this  point  direftly  contrary  to  each'  other. 
Firft,  it  is  afferted  by  one  fet  of  graziers,  that,  let  the  grafs  to 
be  fed  confift  of  ever  fo  many  acres,  the  cattle  ihould  have 
it  all  at  once : if  it  is  divided  into  eight  or  ten  fields,  the 
gates  of  all  to  be  fet  open,  for  the  flock  to  feed  where  they 
like.  Secondly,  thofe  of  the  other  fet  advance,  that  large  fields 
of  fifty,  eighty,  or  an  hundred  acres,  ihould  be  divided, 
that  the  farmer  may  change  his  flock  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  give  the  grafs  frelh  and  freih.  And  each  of  thefe  parties 
affert,  that  they  know  themfelves  to  be  right  from  experience. 
But  that  is  impoflible : one  muft  undoubtedly  be  wrong. 
Let  us  confider  the  point  from  reafon : it  is  one  that  will 
never  be  decided  fairly  from  experiment ; for  two  pieces  of 
grafs,  each  of  eighty  or  an  hundred  acres,  contiguous  and 
pcrfedly  alike,  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  king’s  do- 
minions ; and,  if  they  were,  two  fets  of  ftock,  exaftly  fimilar, 
would  not  be  found.  The  divifions  into  fields  by  hedges 
and  ditches,  for  the  purpofes  of  draining  and  Ihelter,  is  not 
the  inquiry,  the  -comparifon  not  being  fair ; as  fuch  divifions 
may  be  fed  at  once,  by  fetting  all  the  gates  open,  as  well  as. 
one  field.  The  inquiry  is,  whether  the  cattle  will  fpoil  the 
grafs  more  in  one  way  than  in  the  other  ? and  whether  the 
grafs  will  go  as  far  in  one  as  in  the  other,  by  fattening  and 
feeding  the  beads  as  well  ? The  argument  of  giving  the 
grafs  frelh  and  frelh  appears  to  be  rather  vague  ; for  it  fup- 
pofes  that  the  cattle  will  not  eat  it  frelh,  if  they  have  the 
whole  range  at  once,  which  may  be  a miftake : they  will 
not  be  feen  in  the  evening  where  they  were  feeding  in  the 
morning,  but  vary  their  food  in  the  manner  moll  agreeable 
to  themfelves  ; and  we  may  in  general  obferve,  that  the  fa- 
gacious  animals,  when  left  to  their  own  conduft,  manage 
fuch  points  better  than  we  can  for  them.  As  to  the  tread- 
ing and  fpoiling,  it  is  an  equal  objeftion  to  both  methods  ; 
the  legs  of  the  beads  are  not  tied  in  fmall  clofes,  any  more 
than  in  large  ones.  In  cafe  all  the  fmaller  pieces  have  not 
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water,  the  obje&ioiw  to  feeding  them  feparate  are  muck 

greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  admitted  that  there  are  dif- 
advantages  attending  this  way  of  pafturing : for  a time  the 
trampling  may  be  greater,  as  cattle  are  difpofed  to  beat  a 
fort  of  march  around  the  fields,  on  firft  turning  in,  and  alfo 
on  fome  kinds  of  difturbance.  But  the  greater  evil  is  that 
of  difturbing  a large  herd,  inftead  of  a fmall  one  : this  a dog 
may  effeft  in  one  inclofure,  unfeen  from  others,  and  con- 
fequently  the  flock  in  them  left  without  interruption  ; and, 
perhaps,  a motive  greater  than  this  is,  its  having  been  ob- 
ferved  that  cattle,  and  Iheep  alfo,  do  better  when  well  pro- 
portioned to  their  pafture,  when  divided  into  fmall  lots  rather 
than  large  ones. 

Mr.  Young  here  leaves  the  matter  without  any  decifion. 
There  are,  however,  a variety  of  circumftances  that  wonld 
feem  to  Ihew  the  mode  of  feeding  in  divifions  to  have  the 
fuperiority  over  that  of  turning  upon  the  whole  at  a time. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  much  greater  wafte  of  grafs 
is  made  in  turning  upon  the  whole  at  once,  efpecially  if  the 
full  proportion  of  animals  for  the  land  be  put  iii ; as  it  muft 
be  well  known  to  the  praftical  farmer,  that  when  grafs  has 
been  once  trampled  upon,  ftock  of  all  forts  rejeft  or  eat  it 
with  great-  relu&ance.  And  in  cow  farming,  where  vaft 
numbers  are  often  turned  upon  the  land  at  one  time,  in  order 
t6  procure  the  greateft  poflible  abundance  of  milk  for  a Ihort 
period,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  near  London,  and  other 
large  towns,  no  one  can  have  avoided  obferving  the  uncom- 
mon lofs  and  dellruftion  of  food  that  is  the  confequence. 
The  writer  has  attended  to  many  circumftances  of  this  na- 
ture, in  which  he  is  convinced  that  the  fame  proportion  of 
ftock  might  have  been  equally  well  kept  for  one-fourth  of 
the  time  longer,  by  having  the  grafs  confumed  by  the  fame 
ftock  in  fuitable  divifions. 

It  is  Hated  by  a writer  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Farmer’s 
Magazine,  that  in  the  management  of  pafturage,  he  would 
carry  on  a fucceffive  ftock,  and  a feries  of  pafture  fields,  fo 
as  to  give  three  fhifts.  Thus,  the  fattening  ftock  is  to  get 
the  top  of  the  pafture  firft  broken  upon.  Before  the  pafture 
is  eaten  too  bare,  this  ftock  is  to  be  removed  into  a fecond 
field  of  frelh  grafs,  and  is  to  be  followed  on  the  firft  field  by 
the  keeping  ftock.  Before  the  fecond  field  is  too  bare,  the 
fatteners  are  to  be  removed  into  the  third,  and  the  keepers 
into  the  fecond.  While  thefe  two  flocks  are  employed  in 
this  Ihift,  in  eating  the  fecond  and  third  fields,  the  firft  field 
has  time  to  get  again  into  full  herbage.  It  is  certainly,  he 
thinks,  needlefs  to  enlarge  on  this  courfe,  as  the  principle* 
and  praftice  are  both  fufficiently  obvious. 

And  in  a late  pra&ical  work  it  is  noticed,  that  the  ex- 
perience of  a writer,  who  has  examined  grafs  hulbandry  with 
much  minutenefs  and  attention  in  different  diftridls,  would 
feem  alfo,  in  fome  meafure,  to  favour  the  fame  conclufion, 
while  it  Ihews  the  benefit  of  one  fort  of  flock  following 
another;  as  he  advifes  that,  in  all  cafe3  where  fattening 
cattle  or  dairy  cows  conftitute  a part  of  the  ftock,  and  where 
foil,  fituation,  and  water  will  admit,  every  range  of  grazing 
lands  Ihould  have  three  divifions  ; one  for  the  head  ftock,  a* 
the  cows  and  fattening  animals  ; another  for  followers,  fuch 
as  the  rearing  or  other  lean  ftock  ; and  a third  for  being 
preferved  in  order  to  frelhen,  for  the  reception  of  the  prin- 
cipal ftock.  Befides,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
whether  the  ground  may  confift  of  one,  two,  or  a greater 
number  of  divifions,  not  a weed  Ihould  be  fuffered  to  feed, 
or  a tuft  of  ftale  grafs  to  ftand  on  it ; but  once,  at  leaft,  in 
the  fummer  feafon,  be  levelled  down  by  the  feythe ; as,  by 
fuch  means,  weeds  may  be  converted  into  nourilhment,  and 
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wafte  into  after-grafs.  But  it  has  been  feen  above,  that  by 
proper  Hocking,  there  need  not  be  any  neceflity  for  the 
operation  of  the  fcythe  ; as  the  praftice  of  clofe  feeding  ren- 
ders it  unneceflary,  and  at  the  fame  time  affords  a fuperior 
advantage  to  the  grazier. 

The  proportions  of  ftock  of  different  forts,  that  can  be 
properly  fupported  on  any  given  fpace  of  pafture  ground, 
muff  vary  confiderably,  according  to  the  natural  goodr.efs 
of  the  foil,  the  properties  of  the  grafs,  and  the  differences 
in  the  fizes  of  the  animals.  And  there  is  like  wife  another 
circumftance  which  fhould  be  attended  to,  which  is  the 
length  of  time  the  land  has  been  in  the  ftate  of  fward ; as 
new  lays  are  feldom  capable  of  carrying  fo  much  ftock  on' 
the  acre  as  tho'fe  of  the  older  kinds.  But  it  is  alfo  a point 
that  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  thofe  lays  Ihould  be 
ftocked  as  much  as  poffible  with  ftieep. 

Mr.  Young  advifes,  that,  in  the  {locking  of  grafs  lands, 
the  farmer  ftiould  attend  well  to  the  proportion  between  his 
ftock  and  the  quantity  of  his  feed.  Let  him  remember, 
when  he  ftocks  his  grounds,  that  he  ftiould  be  pretty  nice  in 
this  proportion  : for  if  he  overltocks,  his  lofs  will  be  certain 
and  great ; and  if  he  does  not  throw  in  as  many  cattle  as  he 
ought,  then  he  will  fuffer  in  his  profit. 

The  exaft  number  of  animals,  whether  of  the  cattle  or 
other  kinds,  that  may  be  grazed  on  the  acre,  is  ,not  eafily 
afcertained,  fo  as  to  avoid  leading  the  farmer  into  error,  as 
it  will  differ  fo  greatly  in  different  fituations  and  circum- 
ftances.  BefideS,  it  is  unneceflary,  as  the  proportion  of  dif- 
ferent forts  of  ftock  that  may  be  admitted  upon  grazing 
lands,  in  different  diftricks,  has  been  {hewn,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  manner  of  feeding  or  fattening  animals  at  grafs,  in  con- 
fidering  the  pra&ice  of  grazing.  See  Grazing. 

Lands  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  pafture  are  frequently 
occupied  by  ftock  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  as  well  as 
the  fpring  and  fummer  months : it  is,  however,  only  thofe 
of  the  very  dry  kinds  that  can  be  turned  upon  in  the  winter 
feafon,  efpecially  by  heavy  cattle  ; and  it  is  probably,  in  all 
cafes,  a much  better  practice  to  confine  that  fort  of  ftock 
wholly  to  the  fold-yards  at  fuch  feafons,  as  by  fuffering 
them  to  be  turned  upon  the  'paftures,  there  mult  be  a great 
lofs  in  the  wafte  of  manure.  And  it  has  been  found  an  ad- 
vantageous pra&ice  by  fome,  to  (hut  up  their  paftures  late 
in  the  autumn,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  grafs,  and  other 
circumftance? ; eating  them  down  as  clofe  and  evenly  as  pof- 
fible, previous  to  the  ftock  being  removed;  and  keeping 
them  perfe&ly  free,  till  they  are  wanted  for  ewes  and  lambs 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  or  for  cattle  at  a later  period, 
as  when  the  firft  fhoots  appear  in  the  fpring,  which,  from 
being  intermixed  with  thofe  of  the  autumn,  are  fuppofed  to 
afford  more  nouriftiment  for  the  fupport  of  the  ftock,  than 
when  either  of  them  are  eaten  feparately. 

In  the  Agricultural  Report  cf  Perthfliire,  it  is  advifed 
that,  in  fields  that  are  paftured  by  cattle,  care  ftiould  be 
taken  that  all  fuch  plants  as  are  hurtful  to  ftock  be  com- 
pletely eradicated  from  them ; as  much  injury  is  often  done 
by  them  to  the  cattle,  as  well  as  the  products  which  they 
afford.  The  plants  molt  prejudicial  in  this  way  are  thofe  of 
the  hemlock,  henbane,  nightfhade,  and  yevy  kinds.  It  has 
been  fuggefted,  that  while  the  grafs  is  plentiful,  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  their  feeding  upon  fuch  plants ; but 
when  it  becomes  fcarce,  and  they  are  confined,  it  is  likely 
to  take  place,  efpebially  in  the  fpring  feafon,  when  they  are 
fond  of  devouring  young  fhoots  of  almoft  any  kind.  And 
a writer  in  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  ftrongly  advifes  the  fol- 
ioiVing  practice,  which  he  has  uniformly  followed  himfelf, 
and  is  thoroughly  fenfible  of  its  benefical  effects ; it  is  re- 
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gularly  to  cut  down  all  weeds,  that  fpring  up  in  the  field*, 
in  fpite  of  the  ftock,  before  they  get  into  feed.  ‘ This  is  by 
no  means  expenfive,  as  two  or  three  children  are  fufficient  to 
keep  down  the  weeds  of  a large  pafture  farm.  And  it  is  an 
old  and  true  proverb  in  husbandry,  that  “ once  feeding 
caufes  feven  years’  weeding.” 

It  is  iadifpenfably  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  circumftance 
of  paftures  being  well  fupplied  with  water,  as,  without  hav- 
ing this  in  fome  degree  at  command,  it  is  im poffible  that  the 
ftock  can  thrive  well,  or  anfwer  in  the  moft  perfect  manner 
in  other  views.  Where  they  are  not,  therefore,  fupplied  by 
brooks  or  ftreams  running  through  them,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  forming  of  ponds  or  pools  for  the 
purpofe  in  the  fields.  And  in  fituations  where  the  natural 
ftratum  of  the  clay  is  of  confiderable  thicknefs,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  the  conftrufting  of  fuch  watering  ponds,  fo  as 
to  be  perfectly  retentive  or  water-tight ; but  in  loofe  porous 
foils,  the  bufinefs  is  not  executed  without  confiderable  care 
and  attention,  as  well  as  much  art.  See  Watering 
Ponds . 

It  is  advifed,  in  the  Treatife  on  Landed  Property,  that 
in  laying  out  perennial  pafture  lands,  as  thofe  of  grazing  and 
cow  grounds,  attention  ftiould  be  particularly  paid  to  the 
circumftance  of  water;  and  that  wherever  good  water  is  na- 
turally found,  or  can  be  brought  conveniently  by  art,  to 
that  point  the  pafture  grounds  ought  to  tend,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  a due  fupply  of  fo  neceffary  an  article  to  the 
pafturing  of  them  with  cattle. 

The  firft  improvement  of  upland  pafture,  before  eating  it 
down  with  ftock,  when  not  inclofed,  is  by  fencing  it  in, 
and  dividing  it  into  fmall  fields  of  four,  five,  fix,  eight,  or 
ten  acres  each ; planting  timber  trees  in  the  hedge-rows, 
which  will  fereen  the  grafs  from  the  dry  pinching  winds  in 
March,  which  prevent  it  from  growing  in  large,  open,  ex- 
pofed  lands ; fo  that,  if  April  proves  a dry  month,  the  land 
produces  very  little  grafs : whereas,  in  the  fheltered  fields, 
the  grafs  begins  to  grow  early  in  March,  covers  the  ground, 
and  prevents  the  fun  from  parching  the  roots,  whereby  it 
keeps  growing,  fo  as  to  afford  a tolerable  bite,  if  the  fpring 
ftiould  prove  dry.'  But,  in  fencing  in  the  land,  it  muft  be 
obferved  not  to  make  the  inclofures  too  fmall,  efpecially 
where  the  hedge-rows  are  planted  with  trees ; becaufe,  when 
the  trees  are  advanced  to  a confiderable  height,  they  fpread 
over  the  land,  and,  where  they  are  clofe,  render  the  grafs 
four,  and  in  that  way,  inftead  of  being  of  advantage,  greatly 
injure  the  pafture.  A fecond  improvement  of  upland  paf- 
ture is  that  of  making  the  turf  or  fward  good,  where,  either 
from  the  badnefs  of  the  foil,  or  for  want  of  proper  care,  the 
grafs  has  been  deftroyed  by  nifties,  bullies,  or  mole-hills. 
Where  the  furface  of  the  land  is  rough,  clayey,,  and  cold, 
it  may  be  beft  improved  by  paring  it  off,  and  burning  it  in 
the  manner  diretted  under  that  head,  breaking  it  up,  and 
then  laying  it  down  again  to  fward  ; but  if  it  is  hot  fandy 
land,  then  chalk,  lime,  marie,  or  clay,  are  very  proper 
manures  to  apply  upon  it : but  this  Ihould  be  laid  in  pretty 
good  quantities,  otherwife  it  will  be  of  little  fervice  to  the 
land.  Where  the  ground  is  over  run  with  coarfe  plants,  as 
rufhes,  &c.  it  will  be  a great  advantage  to  it,  to  cut  or  grub 
them  up  towards  the  latter  part  of  fummer  ; and,  after  they 
are  dried,  to  burn  them,  and  fpread  the  allies  over  the 
ground  juft  before  the  autumnal  rains ; at  whicli  time  the 
furface  of  the  land  ftiould  be  levelled,  and  fown  with  grafs- 
feeds,  which  will  come  up  in  a fhort  time,  and  make  good 
grafs  the  following  fpring.  So  alfo,  when  the  land  is  full 
of  ant-hills,  thefe  ftiould  b'e  pared  off  as  above,  and  either 
burnt  for  the  afties,  or  fpread  immediately  on  the  ground. 
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•when  they  are  pared  off,  obferving  to  fow  the  bare  patches 
with  grafs-feeds  in  the  autumn.  See  Ant -Hill. 

And  where  the  land  has  been  thus  managed,  it  will  be  of 
great  fcrvice  to  roll  the  turf,  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  with  an  heavy  wooden  roller,  in  moift  weather,  that 
the  roll  may  make  an  imprefiion  ; this  will  render  the  furface 
level,  and  caufe  the  turf  to  thicken,  fo  as  to  have  what  the 
people  ufually  term  a good  bottom.  The  grafs  will  like- 
wife  be  fweeter,  and  bad  weeds  be  deftroyed. 

Another  improvement  of  thefe  paftures  is,  by  judicious 
feeding  as  above.  Where  this  is  not  pradlifed,  the- land  mud 
be  manured  at  lead  every  third  year  : but  where  a farmer 
has  much  arable  land  in  his  poffeffion,  he  will  not  care  to 
part  with  his  manure  to  the  pafture.  Therefore  every 
farmer  (hould  endeavour  to  proportion  his  pafture  to  his  arable 
land,  efpecially  where  manure  is  fcarce,  othervvife  he  will 
foon  find  his  error  ; as  the  pafture  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  profit  which  may  arife  from  the  arable  land. 

But  whenever  fuch  upland  paftures  are  to  be  mended  by 
manure,  there  (hould  be  a regard  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  and  a proper  fort  of  manure  applied  ; as  for  mftance, 
all  hot  fandy  lands  (hould  have  a cold  manure  ; neat’s  dung, 
fwige’s  dung,  and  earthy  compofts  are  very  proper  for  fuch 
lan^s ; but  for  cold  lands,  horfe-dung,  afhes,  and  other 
warm  n anures  are  more  proper.  And  wjien  thefe  are  applied, 
it  (hould  be  done  in  autumn,  before  the  rains  have  foaked 
the  gr.  urd,  and  rendered  it  too  foft  to  cart  on  ; and  it  {hould 
be  carefully  fpread,  breaking  all  the  clods  as  fmall  as  poffible, 
and  then  harrowed  with  bulhes,  to  let  it  down  to  the  roots 
of  the  grafs.  When  the  manure  is  laid  on  at  this  feafon, 
the  rains  in  winter  will  wafh  down  the  valuable  parts,  fo  that 
the  following  fpring  the  grafs  will  receive  the  advantage  of 
it.  And  there  (hould  alfo  be  great  care  had  to  the  deftroying 
of  weeds  and  coarie  plants  in  paftures  every  fpring  and 
autumn  as  above  ; for  where  this  is  not  praftifed,  they  ripen 
their  feeds,  which  fpread  over  the  ground,  and  fill  it  fo  as 
foon  to  overpower  the  grafs,  an^  deftroy  it.  Befides,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  root  them  out,  after  they  have  gotten  fuch 
poffeffion.  But  in  thefe  paftures,  the  grafs  feldom  degene- 
rates if  the  land  is  tolerably  good  ; whereas  in  the  low  paf- 
tures, which  are  overflowed  in  winter,  in  a few  years  it  often 
turns  to  a har(h  rufliy  nature. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  huftrandry,  which,  till  of  late, 
farmers  were,  in  general,  more  ignorant  of,  than  that  of  the 
mangement  of  paftures ; moft  of  them  fuppofed,  that  when 
old  paftures  were  ploughed  up,  they  could  never  be  brought 
to  have  a good  fward  again  ; of  courfe  their  common  method 
of  managing  their  land,  after  ploughing,  was  to  fow,  with 
their  erdps  of  barley,  fome  grafs-feeds,  as  they  call  them  ; 
that  is,  either  red  clover,  which  they  intended  to  (land  two 
years  after  the  corn  was  taken  off  the  ground,  or  rye-grafs 
mixed  with  trefoil;  but  as  moft  of  thefe  are  but  biennial 
plants,  whofe  roots  decay  foon  after  their  feeds  are  perfected  ; 
fo  the  ground,  having  no  crop  upon  it,  was  again  ploughed 
for  corn  ; and  this  was  the  conftant  round  which  the  lands 
were  employed  in  by  moft  farmers  : they  had  not  any  notion 
of  laying  down  their  lands  to  grafs  for  any  longer  continu- 
ance. M,od.ern  hulbandry  has,  however,  (hewn  that  it  is 
poffible  to  lay  down  land,  which  has  been  in  tillage,  with 
grafs,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  the  fward  (hall  be  as  good, 
if  not  better  than  any  natural  grafs,  and  of  as  long  duration. 
See  Laying  down  to  Grafs. 

In  the  improvement  of  wet  paftures,  it  has  been  fuggeftea 
that,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  make  large  deep  ditches 
round  every  field,  and  if  the  fields  are  large,  to  divide  them 
into  fmaller , of  five,  fix,  or  feven  acres  each,  by  new 
ditches  ; nothing  is  attended  with  a more  fudden  improve- 


ment of  all  the  ground  near  the  borders  of  the  fields  than 
good  ditches.  They  are  generally  made  fix  feet  deep,  per- 
pendicularly, feven  wide  at  top,  and  three  at  bottom.  They 
(hould  be  made  in  fuch  a manner  that  no  water  can  remain  in 
them,  but  have  a defeent  from  one  to  another  to  carry  it 
quickly  off.  As  foon  as  the  ditching  is  done,  the  next  work 
is  to  land-drain  the  whole  fields  in  fuch  a manner  that  every 
part  of  them  may  be  laid  dry.  If  there  is  the  lead  fall  in 
any  part,  or  any  place  more  wet  than  another,  the  drains 
(hould  be  cut  through  them.  If  the  furface  be  exaftly  level, 
the  depth  of  the  drains  (hould  vary,  fo  that  the  water  may 
every  where  have  a defeent.  Thefe  drains  are  made,  in  ge- 
neral, thirty-two  inches  deep,  twenty  inches  wide  at  the  top, 
and  four  wide  at  the  bottom.  They  are  filled  eight  inches 
deep  with  either  ftones  or  wood  ; but  the  former  are  the 
moft  effe&ual  and  lading  to  thofe  who  are  not  defirous  of 
faving  the  difference  of  expence.  However,  wood  anfwers 
extremely  well  in  many  cafes.  See  Draining  of  Land , and 
Water,  Removing  of  from  Land. 

The  prodigious  advantage  of  thefe  drains  appears  the  very 
firft  year,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  proves  wet ; the  grafs  being 
frefti,  vigorous,  and  fweet.  And  the  materials  taken  out  of 
the  ditches  (hould,  after  being  well  mixed  with  dung,  or 
fo  re  other  manure,  be  fpread  evenly  over  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  The  expence  of  this  fort  of  improvement  will 
vary  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  the  fitu- 
atiou,  and  other  circumttances. 

PASTUS,  the  procuration  of  provifion,  which  the  king’s 
or  lord’s  tenants  are  bound  to  make  for  them  at  certain 
days  or  feafons,  or  as  often  as  they  make  a progrefsto  their 
lands. 

This,  in  many  places,  has  been  converted  into  a pecuniary 
fee  ; as  in  the  procurations  of  the  clergy. 

PASTY,  in  Cookery,  a work  of  paftry  ; being  a prepa- 
ration of  fome  proper  meat,  as  beef,  venifon,  lamb,  or  the 
like,  vveil  boned,  beaten  up  to  a pulp,  and  highly  feafoned  ; 
put  up  in  a pafte,  and  then  baked  in  an  oven.  They  alfo 
make  veal  pafties,  umbel  parties,  kidney  pafties,  marrow 
pafties,  &c. 

PASZBERG,  or  Pas,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Iftria  ; 
25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Triefte. 

PAT  A,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Lu$on. 
N.  lat.  180  15'.  E.  long.  1210  20'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  -Sooloo  Archipelago.  N.  lat.  5s  45'.  E.  long. 
1210  10'. 

Pata,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  by  which  the  Portuguefe 
in  Bralil  call  a large  and  very  beautiful  American  duck, 
known  among  others  by  its  Brafilian  name,  ipecatiapoa. 

PATA  BE  A,  in  Botany,  a plant  described  and  figured 
by  Aublet,  the  derivation  of  whofe  name  we  are  unable  to 
trace.  Juffieu  confiders  the  genus  as  allied  to  Lonicera  buba- 
lina  of  Linnaeus.  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  no.  t.  43.  Juff.  208. 
Lamarck  Di6t.  v.  52.  Illuftr.  t.  65 — Clafs  and  order, 
Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  turbinate, 
with  four,  acute,  little  teeth.  Cor.  of  one  petal ; tube 
oblong,  inferted  into  the  di(k  above  the  germen  ; iimb  cloven 
into  four,  oblong,  acute  lobes.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  (hort, 
inferted  into  the  tube  at  its  throat ; anthers  oblong,  two- 
celled.  Pijl.  Germen  inferior,  firmly  united  to  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx,-  crowned  by  the  difle ; ftyle  oblong,  cloven  ; 
(ligmas  two,  obtufe.  Peric.  and  feeds  unknown. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  four-toothed.  Flowers  in  little  heads, 
which  are  fcaly  on  the  outfide.  Corolla  tubular,  four-cleft. 
Anthers  nearly  fertile. 

1.  P . coccinea.  Aubl.  Guian.  t,  43. — Native  of  woods 
and  foreftsin  Guiana,  particularly  at  Orapu,  where  it  flowers 
3 H 2 - in. 
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in  the  month  of  June.  The  Jhm  of  this  ftirub  is  four  or  five 
feet  in  height,  furnilhed  with  numerous  branches  even  to 
its  fummit,  fcattered  in  all  dire&ions  ; the  fmaller  ones 
knobbed  and  oppofite.  Leaves  oppofite,  ftalked,  oval, 
fmooth,  pointed,  paler  beneath.  Stipulas  two,  oblong, 
acute,  at  the  bafe  of  each  footftalk.  Flowers  red,  in  a 
terminal  head,  fepara'ced  from  each  other  by  little  feales. 

PATACA,  in  Commerce , coins  of  Brafil,  of  600  and 
640  rees’  value,  which  are  current  only  in  that  country,  and 
whofe  intrinfic  value  is  10  per  cent,  lefs  than  that  of  the  Por- 
tugal coins.  The  Spanifh  patacas,  or  dollars,  are  reckoned 
in  Lilbon  at  830  rees,  more  or  lefs.  The  affay  of  the  old 
pataca  of  Bralil,  of  640  rees,  is  worfe  than  the  Englifh 
itandard,  being  2 dwt. ; its  weight  is  12  dwt.  4!  gr.  ; its 
content  in  pure  filver  grains  is  268.3  > *ts  fterling  value 
3 s.  1 \d.  The  pataca  of  600  rees  (1755)  is  4 dwt.  worfe  than 
the  Englifh  Itandard ; its  weight  1 1 dwt.  7^  gr. ; its  content 
in  pure  filver  grains  246.4  ; and  its  fterling  value  2x.  lol^d. 
The  affay  of  the  pataca  of  640  rees  (1768)  is  4^  dwt.  worfe 
than  the  Englifh  ftandard  ; its  weight  x 1 dwt.  9!  gr.  ; its 
contents  in  pure  filver  grains  247.8 ; and  its  fterling  value 
2t.  io^d.  The  affay  of  the  pataca  of  640  rees  (1801)  is 
7 dwt.  worfe  than  the  Englilh  ftandard  ; its  weight  12  dwt. 
4!  gr.  ; its  content  262.2  ; and  its  fterling  value  3*.  old.  : 
the  half,  quarter,  &c.  pieces  are  in  pr  ortion.  The  im- 
prefiion  on  the  pataca  is  the  arms  of  Portugal,  with  640 
on  the  fide,  and  the  date  near  the  top  ; legend,  the  name 
and  title  of  the  reigning  fovereign,  with  the  addition  of 
bras  D.  Bra/ilia  do  minus  or  domine,  lord  or  lady  of  Brafil  ; 
reverfe,  an  armillary  fpliere,  placed  on  a crofs ; legend, 
SUBQ.  SIGN.  NATA  STAB.  ; t.  e.  SUBQUE  SIGNO  NATA  STA- 
bili  ; born  under  a fteady  fign.  There  is  a pataca  of  600 
rees  bearing  the  letter  J,  with  a crown  over  it,  600  on  the 
fide,  and  the  date  at  the  bottom ; reverfe,  an  armillary  fphere, 
with  an  R in  the  centre. 

Pataca  is  alfo  the  name  given  to  the  German  dollars  in 
Egypt ; which  formerly  paffed  for  85  medini,  but  have  been 
raifed  to  90  medini.  In  making  bargains,  however,  where 
patacas  are  to  be  received  in  payment,  it  is  neceffary  previ- 
oufly  to  fettle  the  value  of  the  coin. 

Contra&s  alfo  at  Grand  Cairo  are  made  in  funducli  and 
Mahbub  feqnins.  The  funducli  are  reckoned  at  146  medini ; 
and  three  Mahbubs  are  equal  to  four  patacas,  fo  that  the 
Mahbub  is  worth  120  medini. 

Pataca  Chica  and  Pataca  Gourda,  two  monies  of  ac- 
count at  Algiers,  the  former  being  eight  temins  or  232  af- 
pers.  The  pataca  chica  is  worth  11  \d.  fterling  : the  pataca 
gourda,  or  piaftre,  contains  three  patacas  chicas,  a Sultanin 
paffes  for  85  patacas  chicas,  more  or  lefs,  a fequin  for  10, 
and  a Portuguefe  dobraon,  or  Joanefe,  of  6400  rees,  for  36. 
A Spanifh  dollar  is  worth  from  4^  to  4!  patacas  chicas. 

PATACK,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,in  Pal- 
naud  ; 20  miles  W.  of  Timerycotta. 

PATACON,  or  Patagon,  in  Commerce , a filver  coin 
in  Switzerland,  and  alfo  at  Liege  in  Germany.  The  pata- 
con  of  Bern  confifts  of  3 livres  6 fous,  or  33  batzes  ; the 
livre,  according  to  the  Tariff  of  1755,  being  equal  to  ix.  2 \d. 
fterling. 

The  patagon,  or  ecu,  of  Geneva,  which  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  accounts,  is  a real  coin,  worth  3 livres,  or  io£ 
florins. 

The  patagon,  or  crown  of  Bern  (and  the  half  in  propor- 
tion) appears  by  the  affay  to  be  7 dwt.  worfe  than  the  Eng- 
hfla  Itandard  ; 18  dwt.  22  gr.  in  weight  ; its  content  in  pure 
filver  41 1.5;  and  in  value  4s.  9 Id.  fterling.  The  old  patagon, 
or  ecu,  of  Brafil,  is  14  dwt.  worfe  than  the  Englifh  ftandard  ; 

1 8 dwt.  4 gr.  in  weight  ; in  content  of  pure  filver  377.9  ; 


and  in  value  4X.  $ld.  fterling.  The  patagon,  or  ecu,  of 
1795  (the  double  and  half  patagons,  and  rix-dollars  in  pro- 
portion) is  1 oz.  o|  dwt.  worfe  than  the  Englifh  ftandard  ; in 
weight  16  dwt.  14  gr.;  in  content  of  pure  filver  329.3; 
and  in  value  3X.  10 d.  fterling.  The  patagon  of  Geneva  is 
i-oz.  worfe  than  the  Englifh  ftandard  ; in  weight  17  dwt. 
9 gr. ; in  content  of  pure  filver  351  ; and  in  value  4X.  id. 
fterling. 

The  patacon  of  account  at  Liege  is  4 florins,  8 efcalins 
or  fchillings,  or  80  ftivers.  The  patacon  is  alfo  a filver  coin 
of  4!  current  florins,  or  8£  efcalins.  The  patacon  weighs 
429^  Englifh  grains,  and  is  xooz.  8§  dwt.  fine  ; it  is  there- 
fore worth  4X.  4 d.  fterling;  but  the  patacon  of  account  is  worth 
only  4x.  2 \d. ; the  efcalin  weighs  7jf  Englifh  grains,  and  is 
7 cz.  5 dwt.  fine.  A deterioration  of  the  coins  took  place 
about  the  year  1792,  as  the  patacon  then  coined  is  found  to 
weigh  only  423  grains,  and  to  be  10  oz.  5 dwt.  fine,  which 
reduces  its  value  to  4X.  3*/. : lince  that  period  there  has  been 
no  coinage  at  Liege,  the  city  and  its  territory  having  been 
fhortly  after  united  to  France,  and  the  r.ew  French  monies 
and  coins  introduced  there. 

The  old  patagon  of  Liege  is  14  dwt. ; worfe  than  Eng- 
lifti  ftandard;  in  weight  J7  dwt.  20^  gr.  ; and  in  value 
4x.  4 d.  fterling.  The  patagon  of  1792  is  17  dwt.  ; worfe 

than  the  Englifh  ftandard  ; in  weight  17  dwt.  15  gr. ; in  con- 
tent of  pure  filver  362.3  ; and  in  value  4X.  2 \d.  fterling. 

The  impreffion  on  the  patagon  of  Balil  is  a view  of  the 
city,  over  which  is  the  name  basilea  ; reverfe,  a griffin 
fupporting  the  arms  of  the  city  ; legend,  domine  conserva 
nos  in  pace.  But  the  new  ecus  of  1795,  &c.  bear  the 
arms  of  the  city,  with  a hat  and  feathers,  and  the  legend, 
resfublica  basileensis ; and  on  the  reverfe,  a wreath  of 
oak,  inclofing  the  legend  as  on  the  ducat.  The  impreffion  on 
the  patagon  of  Bern  is  a man  refting  on  his  fword,  legend, 
deus  providebit  ; reverfe,  arms  of  the  city  ; legend,  res- 
publica  bernensis.  The  old  patagon  or  ecu  of  Geneva, 
has  upon  it  a two-headed  eagle  crowned  ; legend,  post  te- 
nebras  lux  ; reverfe,  arms  of  Geneva,  and  over  them  a 
fun,  with  the  letters  1.  h.  s.  in  the  centre  ; legend,  respub- 
LICA  genevensis.  The  ecu  of  1794  bears  the  head  of  a 
w®man  with  a mural  crown,  legend,  republique  gene- 
voise,  and  under  it  egalite,  liberte,  independence  ; re- 
verfe, two  ears  of  corn,  and  between  them  the  words  prix 
du  travail,  l’an  hi.  de  l’egalite  ; legend,  apres  les 
tenebres  la  lumiere.  But  the  ecus  coined  fince  that 
period  have  a fun  with  the  letters  1.  h.  s.  in  the  centre  ; the 
legend,  post  ten ebr as  lux,  with  xii  florins,  ix  sols  ; 
reverfe,  the  arms  of  Geneva  encircled  by  a wreath  of  oak  ; 
legend,  geneve  republique,  l’an  v.  de  l’egalite.  The 
half  ecu  bears  the  fame  impreffions,  except  that  it  is  marked 
within  the  fun  vi  florin,  iv  s.  Vi  d. 

PATADA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Aurungabad  ; 30  miles  N.  of  Darore. 

PAT2ECI,  or  Pataici,  in  Mythology , images  of  certain 
gods  carried  by  the  Phoenicians  on  the  prows,  or,  as  other* 
fay,  on  the  fterns,  of  their  gallies. 

Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  calls  them  iroflxixoi.  The  word  is 
Phoenician,  and  derived  from  pethica,  i.e.  titulus.  (See  Bo- 
chart’s  Chanaan,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.)  But  Scaliger  does  not 
agree.  He  derives  the  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  patacb, 
infculpere,  to  engrave  ; and  Bochart  from  batach,  confidere, 
to  truft  in  ; neither  of  which  etymologies  agrees  to  the  ufe 
which  the  Phoenicians,  and  after  them  the  Greeks,  made  of 
the  gods  pataici.  Morin  derives  it  from  monkey,  this 

animal  having  been  an  objeft  of  worihip  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  hence  might  have' been  honoured  by  their  neigh- 
bours. 
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Mr.  Elfner  has  obferved,  that  Herodotus  does  not  call  the 
pataci  gods ; but  that  they  obtained  this  dignity  from  the  libe- 
rality of  Hefychius  and  Suidas,  and  other  ancient  lexicogra- 
phers, who  placed  them  at  the  fterns  of  (hips,  whereas  Hero- 
rotus  placed  them  at  the  prow.  This  ancient  hiftorian  inti- 
mates that  they  refembled  little  pigmies,  and  that  they  were 
fo  ugly  fhat  they  provoked  the  fcorn  of  Cambyfes,  when  he 
entered  into  the  temple  of  Vulcan  in  Egypt. 

Sca'iger,  Bochart,  and  Selden,  have  taken  fome  pains 
about  this  fubjeci. 

Mr.  Morin  has  alfo  given  us  a learned  differtation  on 
this  head,  in  the  Memoires  de  l’Acad,  des  Infcript.  & Belles 
Lettres,  tom.  i.  but  Mr.  Elfner  thinks  it  defe&ive  in  point 
of  evidence 

PAT  A GOA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Brafll,  which 
runs  into  the  fea  near  Rio  Janeiro. 

PATAGONIA,  or  as  it  is  called  by  fome  geographers, 
“ The  Magellanic  Lands,”  and  by  others  “ Tehuelia,” 
a country  of  South  America,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
viceroyalty  of  La  Plata  or  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  or 
Magelhacns,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  South  Pacific  ocean  ; 
extending  from  about  64°  30'  to  740  30'  W.  long.,  and 
from  about  38’  to  54°  S.  lat.  The  boundaries  of  this 
country,  however,  are  not  accurately  afeertained,  and  its 
figure  is  very  irregular.  This  country  was  firft  difeovered 
by  Magellan  in  the  year  1519  (fee  Straits  of  Magellan)  ; 
but  his  account  of  it  is  defe&ive  and  erroneous.  The  in- 
habitants have  been  reprefented  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  as  oc- 
cupying that  vaft,  but  lead  known,  region  of  America, 
which  extends  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan.  Their  proper  ftation,  however,  is  in  that  part 
of  the  interior  country  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Negro;  but  in  the  hunting  feafon,  they  often  rove  as  far 
as  the  ftraits  already  mentioned,  which  feparate  Terra  del 
Fuego  from  the  main  land.  The  firft  accounts  of  this 
people  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  companions  of 
Magellan,  who  defenbed  them  as  a gigantic  race,  above 
eight  feet  high,  and  ftrong  in  proportion  to  their  enormous 
fize.  Several  navigators  have,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft 
century,  vifited  the  country  of  the  Patagonians ; but,  like 
their  predeceffors,  they  differ  in  their  account  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Commodore  Byron  and  his  men,  who  entered  the 
ftraits  in  1764,  reprefent  them  to  be  of  a gigantic  ftature, 
and  to  realize  the  tales  of  monfters  in  a human  fhape. 
One  of  them,  who  appeared  to  be  a chief,  had  the  (kin 
of  fome  wild  beaft  thrown  over  his  fhoulders,  and  was 
painted  fo  as  to  exhibit  a hideous  appearance  : round  one 
eye  was  a large  circle  of  white,  a circle  of  black  furrounded 
the  other,  and  the  reft  of  his  face  was  ftreaked  with  paint 
of  different  colours.  Captain  Byron  did  not  meafure  him  ; 
but  judging  of  his  ftature  by  its  proportion  to  his  own,  he 
concluded  it  could  not  be  much  lefs  than  feven  fe*t.  This 
was  the  general  fize  of  the  men,  and  the  women  were  pro- 
port ionably  large.  They  were  all  painted  and  clothed 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  : their  teeth  were  as  white  as 
ivory,  remarkably  even  and  well  fet  ; but,  except  the  (kins, 
which  they  wore  with  the  hair  inwards,  moft  of  them  were 
naked,  forr.e  few  only  having  upon  their  legs  a kind  of 
boot,  with  a fhort  pointed  ftick  fattened  to  each  heel,  which 
ferved  as  a lpur.  When  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  fit 
down,  they  accepted  a quantiiy  of  yellow  and  white  beads, 
which  were  diftributed  among  them,  with  pleafure.  They 
did  not  appear  to  be  wholly  ftrangers  to  European  orna- 
ments ; for  one  woman  among  them,  of  an  enormous  fize, 
and  having  her  face  frightfully  painted,  had  bracelets,  either 
•f  brafs,  or  very  pale  gold,  upon  her  arms,  and  fome  beads 


of  blue  glafs  ftrung  upon  two  plaits  of  her  hair.  Thefe 
apparent  giants  had  with  them  a great  number  of  dogs, 
with  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  they  chafed  the  wild  animals 
which  ferved  them  for  food.  Their  horfes,  though  not 
large,  nor  in  good  condition,  feemed  to  be  nimble,  and 
well  broken.  Their  bridle  was  a leathern  thong,  with  a 
bit  of  a fmall  piece  of  wood,  and  their  faddles  refembled 
the  pads  ufed  among  the  country  people  in  England.  The 
women  rode  aftride,  and  both  men  and  women  without  ftir- 
rups.;  and  yet  they  galloped  without  fear  over  the  fpit 
on  the  (hore,  the  (tones  of  which  were  large,  loofe,  and 
flippery.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Byron,  in  Hawkef- 
worth’s  Voyages,  vol.  i.  Mr.  C.  Clarke,  an  officer  of 
Byron’s  (hip,  in  a letter  publiflied  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  vol.  lvii.  deferibes  the  Patagonians  as  of  a 
copper  colour,  with  long  black  hair,  and  fays,  that  fome  of 
them  were  certainly  nine  feet,  if  they  did  not  exceed  this 
ftature.  They  are  ftout  and  well  made  : the  women,  he 
fays,  were  from  feven  and  a half  to  eight  feet,  though 
there  was  hardly  a man  lefs  than  eight  feet.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  thefe  people  were  aftually  meafured. 
The  country  is  reprefented  as  fomewhat  hilly  : the  foil,  in 
that  part  which  lies  off  Port  Defire,  is  fandy,  producing  no- 
thing but  a coarfe  harlh  grafs.  Captain  Wallis,  who  vi- 
fited this  coaft  in  1766,  meafured  thofe  that  appeared  to 
be  the  tailed  among  them.  One  of  thefe  was  fix  feet 
feven  inches  high,  feveral  more  were  fix  feet  five  inches,  and 
fix  feet  fix  inches ; but  the  ftature  of  moft  was  from  five 
feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet.  Captain  Carteret’s  account 
agrees  with  that  of  captain  Wallis.  (See  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  vol.  lx.)  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the  fame 
people,  whofe  fize  had  been  fo  much  over-rated  in  the 
year  1764  ; for  feveral  of  them  had  beads,  and  red  baize, 
fuch  as  that  which  had  been  put  on  board  captain  Wallis’s 
(hip,  and  which  he  naturally  concluded  they  had  got  from 
captain  Byron.  In  1767  they  were  again  meafured  by 
M.  Bougainville,  whofe  account  agrees  nearly  with  that  of 
captain  Wallis.  To  thefe  teftimonies  we  may  here  add  another 
of  great  weight.  In  the  year  1 762,  Don  Bernardo  Ibagnez 
de  Echavarri  accompanied  the  Marquis  de  Valdelirics  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  refided  there  feveral  yvars.  He  obferves, 
that  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America  is  inhabited,  not  by 
the  fabulous  Patagonians,  who  have  been  fuppofed  to  oc- 
cupy this  diftridt,  but  by  Indians  of  the  fame  ftature 
with  Spaniards,  among  whom  no  one  was  feen  that  exceeded 
in  height  two  varas  and  two  or  three  inches,  i.  e.  about  8c 
or  81.332  Englifh  inches,  if  Echavarri  makes  his  computa- 
tion according  to  the  vara  of  Madrid.  This  agrees  nearly 
with  the  meafurement  of  captain  Wallis.  Mr.  Falkner, 
who  refided  as  a miffionary  forty-eight  years  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  America,  fays,  that  “ the  Patagonians,  or  Puelches, 
are  a large  bodied  people  ; buc  I never  heard  of  that  gi- 
gantic race  which  others  have  mentioned,  though  I have 
feen  perfons  of  all  the  different  tribes  of  Southern  In- 
dians.” Captain  Wallis  deferibes  them  as  being  of  a deep 
copper  colour,  like  that  of  the  Indians  in  North  America, 
with  ftraight  hair  as  harlh  as  hog’s  briftles,  which  was  tied 
back  with  a cotton  ftring  : they  are  well  made,  robuft,  and 
bony,  but  their  hands  and  feet  are  remarkably  fmall. 
They  were  clothed  with  the  (kins  of  the  guanico,  an  ani- 
mal refembling  a deer,  without  horns,  and  having  a hump 
on  its  back  : thefe  (kins  were  fewed  together  in  pieces  about 
fix  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  wrapped  round  the  body, 
and  fattened  with  a girdle,  with  the  hairy  fide  inwards  : 
fome  of  them  had  a fquare  piece  of  cloth  made  of  the 
downy  hair  of  the  fame  animal,  through  which  a hole 
being  cut  for  the  head,  the  reft  hung  round  them  about  as 
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low  as  the  knee.  They  alfo  wore  a kind  of  drawers,  and  buf- 
kins,  reaching  from  the  mid-leg  to  the  inftep  before,  and  be- 
hind brought  under  the  heel : the  reft  of  the  foot  was  without 
any  covering  : round  their  eyes  were  the  circles  already 
mentioned,  and  they  were  painted  on  their  arms,  and  on 
other-  parts  of  the  face.  The  eye-lids  of  all  the  ycung 
women  were  painted  black.  They  talked  much,  but  their 
language,  a fingle  word  or  two  excepted,  was  unintelligible. 
Everyone  had  a mifiile  weapon,  tucked  into  the  ( irdle. 
This  weapon  conlifted  of  two  round  ftones,  covered  with 
leather,  and  weighing  about  a pound,  which  were  faftened 
to  the  ends  of  a firing  about  eiglm  feet  long.  This  they 
ufed  as  a fling,  keeping  one  end  in  the  hand,  and  v\ hilling 
the  other  round  the  head,  till  with  the  force  it  had  ac- 
quired, they  difcharged  it  upon  the  objedl.  Tn  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  double-headed  fhot  they  are  fo  expert, 
as  to  be  able  to  hit  a mark  not  larger  than  a (hilling,  with 
both  the  ftones,  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  yards  : it  is  not, 
however,  their  cuftom  to  ftrike  either  the  guanico  or  cftrich 
with  them,  in  the  chafe,  but  they  difcharge  them  fo  that 
the  cord  comes  againft  the  legs  of  the  oftrich,  dr  two  of  the 
legs  of  the  guanico,  and  fo  twilled  round  them  by  the  force 
and  fwing  of  the  balls,  that  the  animal,  being  unable  to  run, 
became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  hunter.  They  eat  their  llefh 
raw,  and  the  paunch  of  the  oftrich  without  any  preparation 
befides  turning  it  infufe  out  and  fhaking  it.  Each  of  t'ncfe 
people,  both  men  -and  women,  fays  captain  Wallis,  had  a 
horfe  with  a decent  fadflie,  ftirrup-,  and  bridle.  The  men 
had  wooden  fpurs,  except  one  who  had  a large  pair  of  fuch 
as  are  worn  in  Spain,  brafs  ftirrups,  and  a Spanish  feymitar, 
without  a fcabbard : but  notwithftanding  thefe  dilliiidlions, 
he  did  not  appear  to  have  any  authority  over  the  reft  : the 
women  had  no  fpurs.  Their  horfes,  about  fourteen  hands 
high,  appeared  to  be  of  a Spanifh  breed.  Although  they  had 
no  obje&ion  to  familiar  intercourfe,  manifefled  no  intention 
of  mifchief,  and  jumped  into  the  Eng'ifh  boats  with  alacrity 
and  joy,  and  when  in  them  fung  feveral  of  their  country 
fongs  ; when  on  board  they  exprefled  no  curiofity  or  wonder 
which  the. multiplicity  of  objects  around  them  had  a ten- 
dency to  excite : they  partook  of  the  fliip’s  provifions 
without  hefitation  or  fcruple,  but  they  would  drink  nothing 
befides  water.  The  animals  on  board,  particularly  the  hogs 
and  fheep,  and  the  Guinea  hens  and  turkics,  engaged  their 
attention,  but  they  feetned  not  to  defire  any  thing  which 
they  faw  except  the  apparel ; and  only  one  of  them,  who 
was  an  old  man,  afked  for  that.  When  the  firfl  volley  was 
fired  by  the  marines  in  their  exercife,  they  were  llruck  with 
aftonifhment  and  terror  ; the  old  man,  in  particular,  threw 
himfelf  down  upon  the  deck,  -pointed  to  the  mufkets,  and 
then  ftriking  his  bread  with  his  hand,  lay  fome  time  mo- 
tionlefs,  with  his  eyes  fhut  ; thus,  as  it  was  fuppofcd,  in- 
tending to  fr.ew  that  he  wa$  not  unacquainted  with  fire- 
arms, and  their  fatal  effect.  The  rell  feeing- the  peop’c  on 
board  merry,  and  finding  themfelves  unhurt,  loon  relumed 
their  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour,  and  heard  a fecond 
and  a third  volley  fired  without  much  emotion  : but  the  old 
man  continued  proftrate  upon  the  deck  for  fome  time,  and 
never  recovered  his  fpirits  till  the  fire  was  over.  Although 
they  were  pleafed  with  the  beads  and  other  trinkets  which 
were  diftributed  among  them,  and  fcemed  very  defirousof 
hatchets  and  bill-hooks,  they  did  not  give  the  leaft  intima- 
tion that  they  would  part  with  any  provifions ; therefore 
no  traffic  was  carried  on  between  them  and  the  Englifh 
navigators. 

This  country  confifls,  for  the  greateft  part  of  it,  of  open 
deferts  and  favannas,  with  a few  willow  trees  on  the  rivers  ; 
and  feems  to  enjoy  a temperate  but  rather  cool  climate. 


But  leparated  in  the  middle  by  the  vaft  mountains  of  the 
Andes,  one  part  of  it,  and  alfo  its  inhabitants*  differ 
widely  from  the  other.  To  the  northward  of  La  Plata 
this  part  of  South  America  is  covered  with  wood  and  ilored 
with  an  inexliauflible  fund  of  large  timber  : but  to  the 
fouthward  of  that  river  the  eye  can  fcarcely  difcover  a 
fingle  tree  or  flirub  fit  for  any  mechanical  purpofe  ; but 
even  this  feemingly  barren  country  has  fome  good  paflures, 
and  numerous  droves  of  wild  horned  cattle,  and  every  diftridt 
abounds  wi:h  horfes,  which  arc  fuppofed  to  have  been 
brought  hither  by  the  Spaniards. 

It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  the  Patagonians,  called  alfo 
Tehuels,  are  delcer.dants  of  the  natives  of  the  Canaries, 
who  were  a tall  people;  and  it  is  faid  that  they  bury  their 
dead  on  the  eaflern  fhores,  as  looking  towards  the  country 
of  their  anceftors.  Bougainville  fuggelts,  that  they  lead 
the  life  of  Tartars.  They  are  faid  to  ramble  through  the 
immenfe  plains  of  South  America,  being  conflantly  on 
horfeback,  purfuing  the  game  or  wild  beads  with  which 
thefe  plains  abound,  and  dreffing  or  covering  themfelves 
with  fkins.  They  alfo  refemble  the  Tartars  in  another 
refpecl,  by  pillaging  the  caravans  and  travellers. 

In  a country  which  lies  E.  of  Bootan,  it  is  faid  there  are 
men  of  gigantic  feature,  being  not  lefs  than  eight  feet  high. 
See  Turner’s  Tibet,  p.  156. 

PATAGONULA,  111  Botany,  altered  by  Linnseus  from 
the  original  name  Patagonica,  bellowed  on  it  by  Dil- 
Ienius,  in  his  Hortus  Elthamenfis , v.  2.  304.  t.  226.  f.  293. 
— It  was  fo  called  from  being  a native  of  Patagonia.  Such 
generic  sanies  however  as  are  taken  from  countries  being 
very  unexceptionable,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  prefent  one 
has  been  abolifhed,  the  plant  belonging  to  another  genus. 
See  Cordia. 

PATAIA,  or  Pathay,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hun- 
gary ; 7 miles  N.  of  Colocza. 

PATAK.  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Latorcza,  in 
which  the  Proteftants  have  a college;  25  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Cafchat!. 

PAT  A LA;  a town  of  Sweden,  in  Tavaftland  ; 45 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Jamfio. 

Patala,  one  of  the  receptacles  for  finners,  or  hells 
of  the  Hindoos  ; for  a lift  of  which,  fee  Naraka.  The 
name  patala  does  not,  however,  occur  there.  It  means 
rather  the  lower  regions,  a fort  of  purgatory  perhaps,  over 
which  Yama  prefides,  who  is,  however,  ufually  flyled  king 
of  hell.  (See  Yama.)  It  is  this  word,  probably,  that 
fome  European  writers  have  altered  to  Padalon.  As  con- 
fort  to  Ymna,  who  is  a form  of  Siva,  Parvati  aflumes  the 
name  of  P atala-devi ; which  fee. 

PATALA-DEVI,  in  Mythology,  a name  of  the  Hindoo 
goddefs  Parvati,  in  her  character  of  cenfort  of  Yama,  regent 
of  the  lower,  or  infernal  region's.  In  this  character  fhe 
correfponds  with  Proferpine,  or  Hecate,  and,  like  the  Gre- 
cian goddefs,  has  a triple  character  ; and  is  fometimes  called 
Tri-fakti-devi,  and  Tri-fakti-devi-kumari,  meaning  the  god- 
defs with  three  powers,  and  the  thrice- potent -virgin-god- 
defs.  Thus  the  triple-virgin-goddefs  Diana  is  fo  named 
as  a terreffrial  deity,  and  Parvati  is  fimilarly  named  Bhu- 
devi,  goddefs  of  the  earth.  Luna  and  Swardevi  are  feve- 
rally  the  eeleftial  goddefies,  and  Patala- devi  correfponds  with 
Proferpine,  in  their  fubterrene,  or  infernal  defignations.  -See 
farther  hereon  under  the  articles  Parvati  and  Yama. 

PATANAM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Marawar  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Ramanaaporum. 

PATANI,  the  capital  of  a kingdom  of  the  fame  name, 
in  the  peninfula  of  Malacca;  250  miles  N.  of  Malacca.  N. 
lat.  6 58'.  E.  long,  io'  40'.  See  Malacca. 
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PATANJALI,  in  Philofophy , one  of  the  fyftems  or 
fchools  among  the  Hindoos.  It  correfponas,  in  many 
points,  with  that  of  the  doics,  and  its  promulgator  Pa- 
tanjala,  with  Zeno;  but  the  commentators  on  the  Hindoo 
l'yliems  have  buried  the  fuccincl  works  of  the  founders  in 
fuch  a mafs  of  illuft:at:on,  as  they  term  it,  that  their  pre- 
cife  differences  are  not  eafily  determinable.  The  fyitem 
called  Sankya  is  two-fold  ; one  divifion  was  promulgated 
by  Kapila , of  which  fome  notice  is  taken  under  that  ar- 
ticle, and  the  other  by  Patanjala.  See  Philosophy  of  the 
Hindoo r,  and  Sankya. 

PATAPA,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Samar.  N.  lat.  12 3 40'.  E.  long.  I2_J°  14'. 

PATAPSCO,  a river  of  America,  in  Maryland,  which 
rifes  in  York  county,  Pennfylvania,  and  purfuing  a S.  and 
S.E.  courfc  till  it  reaches  Elkridge  Landing,  about  eight 
miles  S.W.  of  Baltimore,  turns  eaftwardly  over  falls,  and 
widens  into  a broad  bay-like  dream  to  its  mouth,  formed  in 
Chefapeak  bay  by  N.  point,  and  Bodkin  point  on  the  S., 
the  la!t  being  in  N.  lat.  39°  8'  30".  It  is  about  30  or  40 
yards  wide  jud  before  it  communicates  with  the  bafon,  on 
which  (lands  the  large  commercial  town  of  Baltimore.  By 
its  firft  difeoverer  it  was  called  Bolus  river,  from  the  red 
earth  found  near  it,  refemblmg  bole  armeniac.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  vefTcls  drawing  18  feet  water  to  Fell’s  point  at 
Baltimore;  but  its  navigation  further  is  prevented  by  the 
falls  a little  above  Elkridge  Landing. 

P ATARI),  or  Patac,  in  Commerce , a coppei'  coin  in 
Flanders.  Patacs  are  florins  or  gilders  of  20  ftuyvers  or. 
divers,  each  of  which  was  formerly  fubdivided  into  16  phen- 
nings,  but  for  a long  time  they  have  been  divided  into  12 
parts  or  denieis.  Accounts  were  formerly  kept  at  Dunkirk, 
as  at  Antwerp,  in  florins  catards,  and  phennings.  The  fol- 
lowing proportions  fublilted  among~the  old  monies  of  Dun- 
kirk ; 1/.  Flemifh  = 6 florins  = 7f  livres  Tournois  = 20 
(hillings  — 120  patards  = 150  fous  = 240  pence  or  gros  = 

1 800  deniei  s = 1920  phennings.  But  of  late  years  the  new 
French  fyftem  of  francs  and  centimes  has  been  adopted,  and 
the  new  coins  of  France  are  alfo  ufed  at  Dunkirk.  At 
Lifle,  a patard,  or  (liver,  is  reckoned  at  ij  fou,  or  15  de- 
niers  ; however,  the  prefent  current  coins  are  chiefly  thofe 
of  France. 

PATARINS.  See  Albigenses  and  Paulicians. 

PAT  ARNE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
didridt  of. Mamets.  The  place  contains  717,  and  the  canton 
9941  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  175  kiliometres,  in  17 
communes. 

PATASPOUR,  a town  of  Bengal;  28  miles  S S.E. 
of  Midnapour.  N.  lat.  22  3'.  E.  long.  87 J 37'. 

PAT  ATE,  a town  or  village  of  South  America,  in  the 
audience  of  Quito,  and  jurifdiclion  of  the  affiento  of  Ram- 
berts, lituated  between  Riobamba  and  Latacunga.  Patate 
is  famous  for  its  plenty  of  fugar-canes,  and  the  finenefs  of 
its  fngar. 

PATAVINITY,  Patavinitas,  among  Critics , a fault 
objefted  to  Titus  Livy,  which  he  derived  from  his  country 
Padua,  by  the  ancients  called  Patavium. 

Afinius  Pollio,  as  we  are  informed  by  Quintilian,  taxed 
Livy  with  Patavinity.  But  what  this  Patavinity  confided 
in,  the  critics  have  been  much  puzzled  to  find  out. 

Morhof  believes  it  to  be  a certain  turn  of  exprefiioH,  and 
fome  phrafes  peculiar  to  the  Paduefe.  All  we  know  for 
certain  is,  that  it  w»3  a fault  in  the  language  of  Livy,  not 
in  the  fentiments  or  manners*  In  all  probability  it  is  one  of 
thofe  delicacies  that  are  lod  in  a dead  language. 

Dan.  Georg.  Morhof  has  an  exprefs  treatife,  “ De  Pata- 


vinitate  Liviana,”  printed  at  Kiel  in  1685,  where  he  explains, 
very  learnedly,  the  urbanity  and  peregrinity  of  the  Latin 
tongue. 

PAT  A VI  RCA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the 
jurifdiftion  of  Santa,  or  Guarmey,  confiding  of  about  60 
houfes ; and  lying  upon  the  road  from  Paita  to  Lima,  67 
miles  N.  of  that  city.  In  its  vicinity,  at  the  didance  of 
about  three  quarters  of  a league,  and  near  the  fea-coad,  are 
the  ruins  of  a palace  of  the  Indian  princes.  S.  lat.  io°  25'. 

PATAVIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  Venetia.  The  honbur  of  its  foundation  is  aferibed  to 
Antenor.  It  was  fuuated  in  a country  fo  fertile,  that  Con- 
dantine  Paloeologus  is  faid  to  have  declared,  that  through- 
out the  Ead,  he  did  not  know  a place  fo  proper  for  the  (eat 
of  the  terredrial  paradife.  Its  citizens  were  didinguifhed  at 
Rome  more  than  thofe  of  other  towns,  as  they  had  a right 
of  fuffrage  in  common  with  the  Roman  citizens  themfelves. 
It  was  taken  and  dedroyed  by  Attila,  about  the  year  450  or 
452,  and  foon  after  re-edablifhed  by  Narfes.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Lombards  in  601,  and  reduced  to  aflies ; but  Charle- 
magne restored  its  former  ludre.  See  Padua. 

We  learn  from  Tacitus  (Annal.  1.  xvi.  c.  21.)  that  this 
city  was  accudomed  to  celebrate  the  antiquity  of  its  origin, 
and  the  name  of  its  founder,  in  annual  games,  faid  to  have 
been  inilituted  by  that  hero.  Livy  informs  us  (1.  x.  c.  2.) 
that  a Naumachia,  exhibited  annually  on  one  of  the  rivers 
that  water  the  town,  perpetuated  the  memory  of  a fignal 
victory  obtained  by  the  Paduans,  long  before  their  union 
with  Rome,  over  a Lacedcejnonian  fleet,  commanded  by 
Cleonymas.  They  are  alfo  faid  to  have  not  unfrequently 
affided  the  Romans,  and  contributed  in  no  fmall  degree  to 
their  vidlories,  particularly  over  the  Gauls,  the  common 
enemy  of  both  dates,  while  an  immenfe  population  furnifhed 
them  with  the  means  of  giving  effedt  to  their  meafures,  by 
fending  powerful  armies  into  the  field.  Padua  afterwards 
fnbmitted  to  the  genius  of  Rome,  but  fubmitted  with 
dignity,  and  was  accordingly  treated  not  as  .a  conquered, 
but  an  allied  republic.  She  was  admitted  to  a participation 
not  only  of  the  faanchife,  but  even  of  the  riches  of  Rome, 
as  (he  could  count  at  one  period  500  Roman  knights  among 
her  citizens,  and  drew  by  her  manufactures,  from  the  empo- 
rium of  the  wor'd,  no  fmall  fhare  of  the  tribute  of  the  pro- 
vinces. A fter  having  (hared  the  glory  of  Rome,  Padua  par- 
took of  her  difaders ; like  her  (he  was  plundered  by  Alaric 
and  Attila  ; and,  like  her,  half  depopulated  by  the  flight 
of  her  difmayed  inhabitants,  and  obliged  to  bend  under  the 
yoke  of  a fucceffion  of  barbarian  invaders.  Padua  was,  after 
the  expulfion  of  the  Goths,  fubje&ed  to  the  Lombards,  the 
Franks,  and  the  Germans.  At  length  it  (hook  off  the  yoke, 
and  with  its  fider  dates,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Ferrara,  and 
Mantua,  experienced  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  re- 
publicanifm,  occafionally  bleffed  with  the  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom, and  occafionally,  with  all  its  forms,  fmarting  under 
the  rod  of  a powerful  ufurper.  At  length,  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, Padua  united  itfelf  to  the  Venetian  territory,  and  under 
the  influence  of  its  laws  acknowledged  the  fupreme  authority 
of  that  republic.  At  a late  period  it  differed  much  by  fire 
and  fword.  as  well  as  by  earthquakes  and  pedilence.  Never- 
thelefs,  it  is  dill  a great,  and  in  many  refpefts  a beautiful 
city,  as  its  circumference  is  near  feven  miles,  its  population 
about  40,000  perfons,  and  notwithdanding  the  general  nar- 
rownefs  of  its  fireets,  many  of  its  buildings,  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  truly  magnificent.  The  abbey  of  St.  Gindina  de- 
ferves  particular  a‘  tention  ; it  was  planned  by  Palladio,  and 
built  by  Andrea  Kiccio  in  the  higheft  dyle  of  architetture. 
The  piazza  before  it,  called  Prato  della  Valle,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  larged  and  nobled  in  Europe.  The  cathedral 
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deferves  to  be  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  eminent  buildings;  and 
the  church,  called  “II  Santo,”  from  St.  Antony  of  Padua, 
is  of  Gothic  architefture,  and  was  enriched,  before  the  late 
French  invafion,  with  a valuable  treafury  ; the  tomb  of  the 
faint,  however,  ftill  remains,  adorned  with  fine  marble,  and 
moll  exquifite  fculpture.  The  town-hall,  “ II  Salone,”  is 
remarkable  for  its  magnitude,  being  312  feet  long,  108 
broad,  and  108  high,  and  contains  a monument  in  honour 
of  Livy,  with  an  ancient  bull.  In  ancient  times,  Padua  was 
famous  for  its  woollen  manufaftures,  celebrated  in  profe  by 
Strabo,  and  in  verfe  by  Martial ; it  ftill  retains  much  of  its 
reputation  in  this  refpeft,  its  wool,-  and  woollen  articles, 
being  confidered  as  the  bell  in  Italy.  But  the  principal 
glory  of  Padua  arifes  from  its  literary  purfuics,  and  an  an- 
cient, and  well  dire£led  propenfity  to  literary  fcience.  The 
univerfity  was  founded  about  the  nth  century,  and  its 
foundation  was  to  Paflua  the  commencement  of  an  era  of 
glory  and  profperity.  Students,  amounting  in  number  to 
18,000,  are  faid  to  have  crowded  its  fchoo's  during  ages. 
Of  18,000  ftudents,  600  only  remain ; though  the  le&urers 
are  men  of  zeal  and  abilities,  the  plan  of  ftudies,  the  refult 
of  long  and  fuccefsful  experience,  and  its  libraries,  collec- 
tions and  cabinets  of  every  kind  numerous  and  magnificent. 
Its  decline  is  owing  to  the  eftablifhment  of  fimilar  inftitu- 
tions  in  other  countries,  and  to  the  general  diffulion  of  the 
means  of  knowledge.  Befides  the  univerfity,  in  which  is  an 
agricultural  lefture,  encouraged  by  the  allotment  of  15  acres 
of  land  for  experiments,  Padua  has  feveral  academies,  which 
have  been  eftablilhed  at  different  times,  and  are  fupported 
with  fpirit.  Euftace’s  Claffical  Tour  through  Italy,  vol.  i. 

PAT  AY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Orleans;  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Orleans.  The  town  contains 
930,  and  the  canton  6198  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  227A 
kiliometres,  in  15  communes.  This  place  is  famous  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Englifh  by  the  French,  under  the  condutt  of 
the  celebrated  Maid  of  Orleans,  in  the  year  1429. 

PATAZ.  See  Caxamarquilla. 

PATCHEPALIAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Coim- 
betore;  13  miles  N.N.E  of  Coimbetore. 

PATCHIEU,  a river  of  Bootan,  called  by  the  Bootans 
Jumta  Chieu,  or  the  junftion  of  three  rivers,  viz.  theHatchieu, 
the  Tchintchieu,  and  the  Patchieu. 

PATCHWARY,  a town  of  Bengal;  32  miles  S.  of 
Rajemal. 

PATCOOM,  a town  of  Bengal ; 50  miles  S.W.  of  Ro- 
gonatpour.  N lat.  230  f.  E.  long.  87"  2'. 

PATE,  in  Fortification,  a kind  of  platform,  like  what 
they  call  a horfe-fhoe ; not  always  regular,  but  generally 
oval,  encompafTed  only  with  a parapet,  and  having  nothing 
to  flank  it.  It  is  ufually  eredted  in  marfhy  grounds,  to 
cover  a gate  of  a town,  or  the  like. 

Pate,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  France,  in  the  river 
Gironde,  near  Blaye. 

PATEABARRY,  a town  of  Bengal;  2©  miles  S.  of 
Moorlhedabad. 

PATEAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sollepour  ; 35  miles  N.W.  of  Sollepour. 

PATEE,  or  Pattee,  a term,  in  Heraldry,  for  a crofs, 
fmall  in  the  centre,  and  widening  towards  the  extremes. 
The  field,  fable,  a crofs  patee,  argent ; by  the  name  of 
Crofs. 

This  form  ®f  a crofs  is  alfo  called  forme. 

It  is  alfo  a term  ufed  by  fome  to  exprefs  a fort  of  irregular 
line,  differing  from  the  indented,  ingrailed,  and  all  the  other 
regular  and  common  lines,  and  called  by  fome  the  dove-tail 
line. 


It  is  fomewhat  like  the  joint  called  by  our  joiners  by  this 
laft  name,  but  it  is  not  in  general  ufe,  and  is  by  fome 
reckoned  among  what  the  French  call  the  clatte. 

PATEEBA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Benares ; eight  miles  S.  of  Chunar. 

PATEES,  Patty.  See  Petty. 

PATEGOW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  ia 
the  circar  of  Hindia;  eight  miles  S.  of  Hurdah, 

PATEL,  in  Biography,  a French  landfcape  painter  much 
efteemed.  The  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  dare  of  it,  are 
equally  unknown.  The  execution  of  his  pi&ures  is  of  an 
eafy,  light,  and  agreeable  charafter ; and  his  general  tafte 
of  a pleafing  nature  ; but  he  does  not  rank  above  the  clafs 
of  artifts  merely  agreeable. 

PAT  ELI,  or  Putala,  in  Geography ,'  a town  of  Thibet, 
in  the  diftriA  of  Lafla,  where  is  fituated,  upon  a mountain, 
the  temple  or  palace  of  the  grand  Lama ; five  miles  E.  of 
Lafla. 

PATELLA,  in  Anatomy,  the  knee-pan,  a fmall  bone 
fituated  in  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  mafcles  of  the  knee, 
and  occupying  the  front  of  the  joint.  Sec  Extremities. 

Patella,  Fradures  of.  See  Fracture. 

Patella,  Di/locations  of.  See  Luxation. 

Patella,  the  Limpet,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a genus  of 
worms  of  the  clafs  and  order  Vermes  Teftacea,  of  which 
there  are  about  250'  fpecies  deferibed.  The  animal  is  a 
limax : the  fhell  is  univalve,  fubconic,  lhaped  like  a bafon, 
and  without  a fpire.  In  all  cafes  the  (hells  of  this  fpecies 
are  attached  to  fome  hard  ^ody.  Their  fummit  is  fome- 
times  acute,  fometimes  obtufe,  flatted,  turned  back  or  per- 
forated. The  rock,  or  other  hard  body  to  which  they  are 
always  found  adhering,  ferves  as  a kind  of  fecond  or  under 
(hell  to  preferve  them  from  injury ; hence  they  have  by  fome 
naturalifts,  though  erroneoufly,  been  claffed  among  the  bi- 
valveg.  The  (hells  have  been  analyfed,  and  they  are  found 
to  confift  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime.  When  expofed  to 
a red  heat,  they  emit  a fmell  like  horn;  and  when  diffolved 
in  acids,  a femi-liquid  gelatinous  matter  was  left  behind. 
The  various  fpecies,  which  are  fo  numerous,  are  diftinguilhed 
by  the  peculiarities  in  their  (hells.  The  fpecies  are  feparated 
into  five  fedtions. 

Species. 

Se&ion  A.  Furnifhed  with  an  internal  lip;  fhell  entire. 

Equestris.  Shell  orbicular,  perfoliate  outwardly ; lip 
vaulted  perpendicular.  This  fpecies,  of  which  there  is  a 
variety,  inhabits  the  Indian  and  American  feas.  It  is  an 
inch  wide. 

Neritoidea.  Shell  ovate,  with  a fubfpiral  tip ; lip 
lateral.  The  native  place  of  this  fpecies  is  not  known.  It 
is  generally  found  adhering  to  other  teftaceous  fubftances. 
The  (hell  is  the  fize  of  a cherry,  and  the  inhabitant  is  red. 

Sinensis.  Shell  fubconic,  fmooth  ; lip  fomewhat  lateral. 
It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and  Indian  feas. 
The  (hell  is  very  thin  and  pellucid,  fometimes  it  is  of  a chef- 
nut  colour  fpeckled  with  minute  grey  dots,  but  generally  it 
is  white,  with  brown  fpots  and  rays. 

Porcellana.  Shell  oval,  with  a recurved  tip ; lip 
placed  behind,  and  flat.  It  inhabits  India  and  Goree.  The 
(hell  is  convex,  v/ithin  white,  the  outfide  red,  with  white 
fcaly  fpots,  and  tranfverfe  undulate  blue  lines. 

Fornicata.  Shell  oval,  obliquely  recurved  behind ; lip 
placed  behind,  and  concave.  This  is  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  near  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes, 

Aculeata.  Shell  oval,  brown,  with  prickly  Arise ; 
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the  crown  is  recurved.  This  is  found  in  the  American 
iflands. 

T rochiformis.  Shell  conic,  longitudinally  plaited  ; in- 
ternal lip  lateral.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar  and  the  Falkland 
iflands. 

Auricula.  Shell  roundtfh,  with  radiate,  grooves  and 
ftriate  ; crown  recurved  ; internal  cavity  ear-fhaped.  It  in- 
habits Borneo,  Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  Thomas’s  iflands. 

Rugosa.  Shell  ovate,  thin,  hyaline,  obfoletely  wrinkled 
tranfverfely;  margin  unequal;  lip  unequally  repand,  hya- 
line. It  inhabits  China,  and  is  generally  found  in  the  Buc- 
cinum  fpiratum. 

Goreensis.  Shell  oval,  flat,  thin,  white,  gloffy,  lamel- 
late on  the  outfide.  This  is  found  adhering  to  rocks  at 
Goree,  and  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Contorta.  Shell  granulate  with  white,  with  very  fine 
perpendicular  oblique  ribs ; the  lip  is  very  thin,  oblique  and 
covering  half  the  cavity.  This  is  a very  fmall  fliell. 

Explanata.  Shell  white,  very  finely  ftriate  ; crown 
inclining  downwards,  and  dilated,  behind  which  the  fliell 
is  depreffed. 

Plicata.  Shell  conic  ochraceous,  with  ferruginous  rays 
within,  with  longitudinal  tranfverfely  ftriate  plaits. 

Striata.  Shell  conic,  white  and  ftriate,  with  undulate 
grooves ; the  crown  is  a little  lateral. 

Solea.  The  fliell  of  this  is  a little  twilled,  pellucid, 
with  ferruginous  fpots,  thinly  plaited,  and  tranfverfely 
grooved  above  ; lip  undulately  repand. 

Eciiinata.  Shell  conic,  prickly,  glabrous  within.  It 
is  found  fofiile  near  Crignon.  The  fliell  is  calcareous  and 
whitilh,  covered  on  the  outfide  with  prickles. 

Seftion  B.  With  the  margin  angular  or  irregularly  toothed. 

Crepidula.  Shell  oval,  flattifh,  fmooth,  the  lip  flat 
behind.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  efpecially  about 
the  coafts  of  Barbary. 

Laciniosa.  Shell  with  elevated  unequal  rays,  thicker 
and  obtufe  on  the  outfide.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of  India. 

Sacciiarina.  The  fliell  of  this  fpecies  is  angular,  with 
feven  carinate  obtufe  ribs.  It  is  found  at  Java  and  Bar- 
badoes. 

Barbara.  Shell  toothed,  with  nineteen  elevated  vaulted 
muricate  rays.  It  is  found  near  the  Falkland  iflands. 

Granularis.  Shell  toothed,  with  elevated  angular  im- 
bricate ftrix.  Inhabits  Southern  Eur.ope,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Granatina.  Shell  angular,  with  numerous  muricate 
ftrix.  It  inhabits  Jamaica  and  Southern  Europe,  is  from 
one  to  three  inches  long. 

* Vulgata.  Shell  with  about  fourteen  obfolete  angles, 
and  dilated  acute  crenate  margin  ; crown  central.  This  is 
deferibed  and  figured  in  Donovan’s  Shells:  it  inhabits  the 
marine  rocks  of  Europe  and  India.  It  is  about  two  inches 
high,  and  from  three  to  four  wide : in  the  older  (hells  the 
margin  is  nearly  even,  and  the  number  of  ribs  irregular. 

* Depressa.  Shell  with  fourteen  angles,  oblong ; crown 
lateral.  This  is  deferibed  and  figured  in  Pennant’s  Britifti 
Zoology.  It  inhabits  the  rocks  of  Europe. 

C.erulea.  Shell  crenate,  fubangular,  with  numerous 
unequal  ftrix  ; beneath  it  is  blue.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Tuberculata.  The  (hell  of  this  fpecies  is  (lightly 
toothed,  conic,  tuberculate,  retufe  behind.  The  (hell  is 
yellowifh,  with  white  tubercles  difpofed  in  rows. 

Lepas.  Shell  roundifh,  pedlinate,  with  imbricate  tuber- 
culate tranfverfely  ftriate  rays ; crown  incurved.  There 
are  two  varieties,  the  one  found  in  Chili,  the  other  in  the 
Vol.  XXVI. 


Falkland  iflands.  The  fecond  is  ufually  named  the  Bronze 
limpet. 

Trjcostata.  Shell  oval,  three-ribbed,  white,  ftriate  at 
the  fides ; internal  margin  flattifh  and  a little  jagged.  It  is 
found  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

Mytilina.  Shell  carinate,  rounded  on  the  fore-part, 
with  undulate  ftrix,  brown,  perlaceous  within,  the  hinder 
margin  crenate.  Found  in  different  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  is  an  inch  and  a quarter  long. 

Ovata.  Shell  toothed,  oval,  rather  conical,  ribbed, 
white,  brown  between  the  ribs,  within  brown  with  white 
grooves. 

Stellata.  Shell  angular,  ovate,  dapreffed,  with  ten 
elevated  rays,  and  fhorter  intermediate  ribs. 

Islandica.  Shell  folid,  ovate,  gibbous,  unequally  ribbed, 
within  glabrous,  with  alternate  cinereous  and  horny  rays ; 
margin  crenate.  It  inhabits,  as  its  fpecific  name  denotes, 
the  ftiores  of  Iceland,  and  is  about  ap  inch  and  a half 
long. 

Cypria.  Shell  oval,  fubpellucid,  ribbed^the  ribs  are 
occafionally  tuberculate,  and  foliaceous  on  the  outfide.  It 
inhabits  the  (hores  of  Cyprus. 

Costata.  Shell  ovate,  a little  gibbous,  white,  with 
crowded  unequal  tuberculate  rugged  ribs. 

Leucopleura.  Shell  ovate,  dufky,  with  crowded  white 
fmooth  unequal  ribs. 

Striatuta.  The  (hell  of  this  fpecies  is  a little  rugged, 
white,  with  brown  flexuous  ftriae  branching  outwards,  with 
two  brown  fpots  in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow. 

Octoradiata.  Shell  convex,  with  eight  larger  tuber- 
culate ribs  befides  leffer  ones.  It  inhabits  the  American 
iflands. 

Rubra.  Shell  toothed,  red  under  the  brown  fkin, 
with  elevated  rounded  ftrix,  and  leffer  imbricate  ones,  within 
white. 

Hepatica.  Shell  ovate,  gibbous,  thin,  toothed,  and 
of  a liver  colour,  with  elevated  carinate,  obtufely  fpined 
ftrix. 

Badia.  Shell  fubconvex,  brown,  within  bay,  with 
twelve  larger  rays  each  furrounded  by  a rib,  and  as  many 
leffer  ones. 

Fuscescens.  Shell  flattifh  and  brown,  with  ten  elevated 
ftrix ; crown  of  a different  colour ; bottom  with  a pale 
liver  coloured  fpot,  edged  with  glaucous  and  gold;  the  inner 
margin  in  brown.  The  (hell  is  from  two  to  four  inches 
long  ; more  or  lefs  convex. 

Maculosa.  Shell  flattened,  the  fore  part  narrow  and 
rounded ; yellowilh,  fpotted  with  brown,  with  a white 
crown  ; with  flat  rounded  equal  rays. 

Rotundata.  Shell  fuboval,  flattened,  varied  with 
brown,  with  rounded  flat  ribs  and  a differently  coloured 
crown  and  bottom. 

Pec-ten.  Shell  ovate,  obfeurely  edged  with  white,  radi- 
ate, with  diftant  ftrix  pectinate  outwardly ; crown  grey ; 
bottom  with  a fpot  furrounded  with  a white  belt.  It  is 
found  in  North  America. 

Corrugata.  Shell  ovate,  wrinkled,  chefnut;  crown 
with  a white  circle ; within  cinereous,  radiate  with  white  j 
bottom  pale  edged  brown  edged  with  white. 

Alboradiata.  Shell  ovate,  each  fide  brown,  radiate 
with  white,  with  elevated  peftinate  ftrix  ; the  crown  is 
white  and  the  bottom  yellowifh.  It  is  about  half  an  inch 
long. 

Olivacea.  Shell  ovate  and  olive  colour ; within  brown, 
varied  with  white,  with  elevated  unequal  ftrix ; the  margin 
with  two  rows  of  unequal  fpines ; crown  pale  yellow;  bot- 
tom filvery,  with  a brawu  centre.  The  (hell  is  half  ar, 
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inch  long,  and  the  bottom  is  furrounded  with  a white  It  is  found  in  China,  and  is  about  three  inches  and  a half 
belt.  long. 

Cerea.  Shell  ovate,  both  fides  waxen  colour,  perpen-  Punctata.  Shell  roundifh,  white,  with  many-coloured 
dicularly  ftriate,  with  thirteen  flattened  ribs  and  white  dots,  radiate  at  the  bafe,  and  furrounded  with  two  brown 


bottom. 

Impressa.  Shell  ovate,  with  elevated,  tranfverfely  ftriate, 
brownilh  Arise,  fpotted  with  white,  and  reaching  half  way 
down  ; crown  with  a white  imprefled  circumference. 

Aurantia.  Shell  ovate,  folid  ; citron  undulate  with 
brown,  with  elevated  crowded  wrinkled  ftriae  and  white 
bottom. 

Cingulum.  Shell  ovate,  denticulate,  cinereous,  with 
three  black  belts,  within  milk-white,  with  elevated  unequal 
ftrise,  nodulous  on  the  outfide,  and  fpinous  at  the  margin. 

Oculata.  Shell  ovate,  white,  with  flattened  ribs  of 
unequal  length,  brownilh  between  them  ; crown  with  a 
brown  belt. 

Magellanica.  Shell  thin,  ovate,  white,  with  a nodulous 
margin,  within  perlaceous,  with  elevated  Arise  ; crown 
pointed,  brown  ; bottom  brown.  It  inhabits  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan. 

Ochroleuca.  Shell  ochraceous,  with  three  yellow 
bands,  and  elevated,  acute,  unequal  ftrise ; crown  white  ; 
bottom  ftlvery. 

Dentata.  Shell  white,  denticulate,  with  elevated,  acute, 
unequal  ftrise  ; crown  furrounded  with  a double  row  of 
cinereous  dots,  and  a dufky-grey  band. 

Nodosa.  Shell  yellow,  radiate  with  brown,  with  ele- 
vated, nodulous,  unequal  ftriae ; crown  and  bottom  white. 

Cinerea.  Shell  toothed,  cinereous,  with  unequal  ele- 
vated ftrise,  between  which  it  is  brown  and  rugged  ; crown 
pointed,  milk-white. 

Exalbida.  She'-l  whitifh,  with  brown  rays,  and  ele- 
vated, rounded,  unequal  ftriae,  between  which  it  is  rugged  ; 
crown  obtufe,  white,  with  a broad  interrupted  brown  band, 
and  another  marginal  one. 

Cancellata.  Shell  cinereous  and  brown,  with  decuf- 
fate  ftriae  and  two  rows  of  tubercles  ; the  crown  is  yellowilh, 
and  the  bottom  has  a white  fpot.  There  is  a variety  that 
is  grey,  with  dufky  rays,  and  a few  yellow  ftriae ; within 
dirty  yellow  with  a white  bottom.  It  is  found  in  Jamaica, 
and  is  about  one  inch  and  a half  long. 

L^vis.  Shell  rounded,  fmooth,  yellowdlh,  with  a broad 
citron  marginal  band  fpotted  with  brown,  and  another 
narrow  one  ; margin  dilated,  acute,  and  a little  rugged. 

Argentea.  Shell  fmooth,  thick,  a little  filvery  ; with 
eleven  brown  rays  ; margin  filvery  ; crown  pale  yellow  ; 
bottom  ivory,  with  a double  white  ring.  This  is  about 
two  inches  iong,  but  is  very  rare. 

Cuprea.  Shell  white,  with  ftrong,  rounded,  brown  ribs, 
within  perlaceous  ; crown  and  bottom  coppery. 

Rubida.  Shell  pale,  liver-coloured  both  fides,  with 
alternate  larger  and  lefler  carinate  ribs ; it  has  a flat  and 
white  crown. 

Glabra.  Shell  brown,  glabrous  above,  with  elevated 
crowded  white  ftrise  beneath ; crown  obtufe,  white,  with  a 
fulvous  border  ; bottom  fulvous. 

Flaveola.  Shell  yellowifh,  varied  with  brown  ; with 
flattened  unequal  ribs ; crown  obtufe ; bottom  varied 
reddifh  and  white. 

Infundibulum.  Shell  denticulate,  comprefled  on  each 
fide,  rounded,  yellow,  with  perpendicular  ftriae  and  carinate 
ribs ; bottom  varied  with  white  and  cinereous. 

Cyathus.  Shell  rounded,  glabrous,  white. 

Sinica.  Shell  ovate,  entirely  yellow,  with  undulate 
grooves,  within  ftriate  perpendicularly  ; margin  fcalloped. 


rings  ; margin  a little  flexuous. 

Lugubris  Shell  ovate,  xith  annular  ftrise,  black,  with 
elevated  unequal  ftrise  ; margin  crenate  ; crown  and  bottom 
white. 

Ulyssiponensis.  Shell  ovate,  toothed,  yellowifh,  with 
elevated  flattened  ftriae;  crown  pointed,  and  of  an  orange 
colour. 

Umbella.  Shell  oblong,  red,  with  elevated,  unequal, 
white  ftriae  ; the  margin  is  crenate.  It  inhabits  Africa,  in 
numerous  varieties.  The  (hell  is  rarely  of  a ftraw-colour; 
it  is  fometimes  fpotted  or  clouded. 

Crenata.  Shell  thin,  pellucid,  ftriate,  blackifh,  with 
olive  rays,  within  glaucous  or  cinereous ; crown  pointed  ; 
margin  crenate ; bottom  milk-white.  It  is  found  on  the 
fliores  of  Africa,  Malaga,  and  Lifbon. 

Ferruginea.  Shell  ferruginous,  with  angular  or  un- 
dulate ruflet  lines,  and  cinereous  belts,  within  milk-white, 
with  elevated  knotty  ftriae  ; the  margin  is  plaited. 

Melanogramma.  Shell  oval,  ochraceous,  with  elevated 
black  ftrise,  within  filvery,  fpotted  ; crown  pointed,  white ; 
bottom  with  a ftraw-colour  fpot. 

Repanda.  Shell  ovate,  thin,  within  filvery,  with  brownilh 
rays,  and  thin  undulate  ftrioe,  with  bay-coloured  granula- 
tions. The  margin  is  flexuous.  It  inhabits  the  feas  of 
Magellan. 

Angulosa.  Shell  oval,  white,  with  very  thin  ftriae, 
and  varied  with  red  fpots  and  dots  ; margin  eight-angled. 

Tigrina.  Shell  oval,  fmooth,  polifhed  ; pellucid,  ftriate 
with  feven  yellowifh  ribs ; the  colour  is  blueifh-olive,  dotted 
with  brown  ; the  margin  is  feven-angled. 

Monopis.  Shell  oblong,  flattifh,  bay  ftriate  with  white, 
within  milk-white,  with  eleven  elevated  unequal  ftrise;  crown 
rounded,  white.  It  inhabits  the  American  iflands. 

Chloroflicta.  Shell  ovate,  toothed,  brown,  dotted 
with  green,  with  eleven  elevated,  hollow,  broader  ftrise,  and 
as  many  narrower  ones^ ; the  crown  is  white. 

Margaritacea.  Shell  thin,  unequally  ftriate,  white, 
within  perlaceous  ; crown  with  an  orange  mark,  furrounded 
with  a yellowifh  ring ; the  margin  crenate.  This  is  an 
Iceland  fhell. 

Tenuissima.  Shell  oval,  thin,  ochraceous,  with  angular 
chefnut  lines,  and  elevated,  obtufe,  hollow,  unequal  ftrise. 

Mitrula.  Shell  folid,  fub-conic,  tranfverfely  plaited, 
with  a flexuous  margin.  It  inhabits  Barbadoes. 

Plicaria.  Shell  ovate,  toothed,  with  thirty  elevated, 
obtufe,  undulate,  and  tranfverfely  wrinkled  ftrise.  Found 
in  the  ftraits  of  Magellan. 

Pentagona.  Shell  whitifh,  obtufely  pentangular,  with 
a dilated  crenate  margin  ; crown  obtufe  ; bottom  reddifh. 

A£nea.  Shell  ovate,  tender,  pellucid,  with  elevated 
ftrise,  covered  with  a whitifh  cuticle,  under  which  it  is 
filvery,  with  ruflet  rays  ; crown  and  bottom  coppery.  It 
inhabits  the  ftraits  of  Magellan. 

Conchacea.  Shell  thin,  oblong-ovate,  with  very  fine 
undulate  ftrix,  yellowifh,  with  elevated  darker  rays ; crown 
recurved.  It  inhabits  South  America,  and  refembles  the 
common  mufcle,  except  in  the  hinge. 

Stannea.  Shell  ovate,  filvery,  with  elevated  flattened 
ftrise  ; crown  obtufe,  coppery  ; bottom  with  an  oval  bay 
mark  ; the  margin  is  flexuous. 

Candidissima.  Shell  orbicular,  ftriate,  white,  with  a 
brownilh  band,  dotted  with  brown,  within  grey,  with 
unequal  ftrise  ; margin  tranfverfely  wrinkled. 
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Section  C.  With  a pointed  recurved  tip  or  crown. 

* Hungarica.  Shell  entire,  conic,  pointed,  ftriate,  with 
a hooked  revolute  crown.  This  is  deferibed  and  figured  in 
Donovan’s  Britifh  Shells ; and  likewtfe  in  Pennant’s  Britifh 
Zoology,  voi.  iv.  It  inhabits  the  American,  Mediterranean, 
and  Afiatic  feas. 

Imbricata.  Shell  entire,  oblong,  imbricate,  the  crown 
placed  behind. 

* Mammillaris.  Shell  entire,  conic,  ftriate,  fub-dia- 
phanous,  with  a reflefted  fmooth  crown.  This  is  deferibed 
and  figured  by  Pennant,  and  it  inhabits  the  fliores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Africa. 

Tricarinata.  Shell  fubftriate,  with  three  ribs  on  the 
fore-part. 

Pectinata.  Shell  entire,  ovate,  with  wrinkled  flightly 
branched  ftriae  ; cr6wn  nearly  central,  reflefted,  and  pointed. 
It  is  found  on  the  fliores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  about 
two  inches  long. 

Lutea.  Shell  entire,  oval,  convex,  ftriate,  with  a fnb- 
marginal,  reflected,  mucrona’e  crown.  It  inhabits  divers 
parts  of  India,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  a melon  feed. 

Cristata.  Crown  revolute ; back  crefted,  carinate. 

* Lacustris.  Shell  very  entire,  oval,  membranous,  with 
a nearly  central,  mucronate,  reflected  fliell.  It  inhabits  the 
frefti  waters  of  Europe. 

* Fluviatilis.  Shell  very  entire,  oval,  a little  homy, 
with  a marginal  mucronate  crown  ; aperture  oval.  This  is 
very  like  the  laft,  and  inhabits,  like  it,  the  frefli  waters  of 
Europe. 

Caeca.  Shell  entire,  with  elevated  dots,  and  ftriate; 
crown  acute,  ftraight.  Found  in  the  bays  of  Norway,  on 
ftones.  The  fliell  is  white,  with  from  fixty  to  eighty  ftriae  ; 
the  inhabitant  is  white,  ovate,  without  the  leaft  appearance 
of  eyes. 

Virginea.  Shell  very  entire,  white,  with  red  bands. 
This ’s  found  on  the  fuci,  in  the  bays  of  Norway. 

Tesselata.  Shell,  very  entire,  of  a whitifti  colour, 
teftellate  with  red.  Found  on  the  rocks  and  fuci  about 
Norway. 

Fulva.  Shell  very  entire,  orange,  with  a mucronate 
and  nearly  vertical  crown.  It  inhabits  Norway,  on  fuci  and 
teftaceous  fubftances. 

Subspi  kalis.  Shell  ovate,  with  an  obtufe  fub-fpiral  tip. 
Found  in  Norway. 

Ambigua.  Shell  ovate,  with  a flightly  toothed  margin, 
and  a rather  acute  and  refle&ed  point.  Inhabits  Norway. 

Rubicunda.  Shell  very  entire,  rather  conical,  fmooth, 
and  reddifli.  It  inhabits  the  deeps  of  Greenland. 

Borniana.  Shell  ovate,  very  entire,  with  very  fine  lon- 
gitudinal ftriae,  white,  with  red  veins. 

Calyptra.  Shell  entire,  with  imbricate  ribs ; the  crown 
is  hooked  ; the  margin  finuate.  Inhabits  North  America. 

Melanoleuca.  Shell  ftriate,  very  entire,  alternately 
black  and  white. 

Pectunculus.  Shell  oblong,  convex,  with  elevated  no- 
dulous ftriae,  flightly  toothed,  within  polifhed  ; crown  curved 
forwards. 

Fasciata.  Shell  ovate,  white,  with  a brown  band,  and 
elevated  acute  ftriae  ; the  margin  is  dilated,  crenate,  and  ci- 
nereous within. 

Elegans.  The  (hell  of  this  fpecies  has  decuflate  ftriae 
that  are  white,  radiate  with  red,  denticulate  ; the  crown  is 
grey. 

Squamosa.  Shell  with  elevated  ftriae,  tranfverfely  undu- 
late on  ' the  outfide,  brown,  filvery  towards  the  margin, 
crown  bronzed,  hooked. 


Squalida.  Shell  entire,  brown,  within  whitifti  with  a 
blueifli  bottom  ; the  margin  blueiih,  radiate  with  brown, 
with  elevated  obfolete  ftriae  ; crown  knotty. 

Crocea.  Shell  fmooth,  fub-angular,  yellow,  radiate 
with  brown  ; crown  obtufe,  white  ; bottom  with  a whitilh 
fpot. 

Candida.  Shell  ovate,  fmooth,  on  both  fides  white, 
with  a rofy  belt  on  the  outfide. 

Trigona.  Shell  enmprefled,  convex  in  the  middle,  can - 
cellate,  white,  with  a brownifh  band  on  the  outfide,  and 
margin  within  ; crown  marginal,  obtufe. 

Minima.  Shell  rounded,  convex,  thin,  fmooth,  whiti(h 
with  reddifli  fpots  ; crown  very  obtufe,  and  white.  It  in- 
habits Ferroe  ifland. 

Tranquebarica.  Shell  ovate,  thin,  pellucid,  with  very 
fine  crowded  ftriae,  chefnut  with  white  feales,  within  milk- 
white,  with  a brown  fpot  at  the  bottom  ; the  crown  is 
marked  with  an  azure  fpot.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar,  as  its 
name  imports. 

Perversa.  Shell  oblong,  horny,  very  thin,  pellucid, 
glabrous,  with  a ferruginous  bafe.  It  is  found  in  Africa. 
The  point  of  the  crown  is  bent  back  towards  the  hind  parts 
of  the  fnail. 

Cernua.  Shell  with  decuflate  grooves,  thin,  pale  flefti- 
colour,  with  an  oblong  aperture. 

Incurva.  Shell  entirely  white,  flat ; point  of  the  crown 
twitted. 

Interrupta.  Shell  oval,  deprefled,  glabrous,  brownifti, 
with  green  dots  difpofed  in  oblique  interrupted  rays  ; crown 
with  an  obtufe  hook. 

Section  D.  Very  entire , and  not  pointed  at  the  tip  or  crown. 

Afra.  Shell  conic,  ftriate,  greenifh  or  pale  brown, 
within  white ; crown  glabrous,  white,  obtufe,  central  ; 
margin  glabrous.  It  inhabits  the  ifland  Goree. 

Lusitanica.  Shell  conic,  white,  with  brown  rays  marked 
with  ftriae,  granulate  with  black  ; crown  acute,  not  radiate, 
and  furrounded  with  a chefnut  ring.  It  inhabits  Portugal, 
on  the  fea  rock,  and  is  very  fmall. 

Radiata.  Shell  rounded,  convex,  grey,  with  decuflate 
ftriae  ; crown  pointed,  central,  and  marked  with  twelve 
orange  radiate  lines ; the  bottom  is  horny.  It  inhabits  Ja- 
maica. 

Areolata.  Shell  pyramidal,  reddifh-grey,  with  very 
thin  circular  ftriae,  crofted  by  longitudinal  ones ; crowned 
violet.  It  refembles  the  P.  magellanica  of  a former  fedlion, 
but  is  more  deprefled,  and  broader  at  the  bafe. 

Flammea.  Shell  ovate,  with  very  fine  annulate  ftriae, 
reddifli-grey,  with  undulate  brown  rays  ; the  crown  is  acute, 
central,  white  in  the  middle. 

Indica.  Shell  reddifti-grey,  with  radiate  ftriae,  gla- 
brous, narrower  on  one  fide  ; crown  acute,  fmooth,  lur- 
rounded  with  a reddifli  ring.  It  inhabits  India,  is  nearly 
four  inches  long,  and  refembles  the  P.  ruftica,  to  be  deferibed 
hereafter. 

Surinamensis.  Shell  thick,  fubovate,  yellowifh,  with 
black  rays,  and  longitudinal  unequal  ftriae,  and  furrounded 
with  knotty  belts  ; crown  obtufe,  fmooth  and  white.  It 
inhabits  Surinam. 

V itellin A.  .Shell  ovate,  yellow,  with  an  unequally 
ftriate  bafe,  and  obtufe  whitifti  crown. 

Sanguinolenta.  Shell  ovate,  convex,  white,  folid, 
with  intermixed,  capillary,  and  flexuous  elevated  longitudinal 
ftriae ; the  crown  is  furrounded  with  a broad  ring,  dotted 
with  red.  It  is  found  in  Africa. 

Laevigata.  Shell  ovate,  yellow,  within  blueifh-white, 
with  oblique  ftriae,  the  crown  is  white,  fmpoth,  and  polifhed, 
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Punctulata.  Shell  rounded,  white,  with  many-co- 
oured  dots,  radiate  towards  the  bafe,  and  furrounded  with 
two  brown  rings. 

* Pellucida.  Shell  very  entire,  ovate,  gibbous,  pel- 
lucid, with  four  blue  rays.  This  is  defcribed  and  figured 
by  Donovan,  Pennant,  Litter,  and  others.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a walnut,  and  is  found  in  the  European  and  Northern 
feas. 

Testudinaria.  Shell  very  entire,  acute,  fmooth,  gla- 
brous. It  inhabits  the  Indian  and  Northern  feas  in  numerous 
varieties. 

TestudinALIS.  Shell  very  entire,  ovate,  and  ftriate  ; a 
variety  has  its  crown  obtufe,  and  nearly  central.  It  inhabits 
the  feas  about  Greenland,  among  foci. 

Compressa.  Shell  very  entire,  oval,  oblong,  ftriate, 
fmooth,  comprefled  on  the  back.  It  inhabits  India,  and  is 
about  four  inches  long. 

Rustica.  Shell  very  entire,  conic,  v/ith  fifty  obtufe 
ftriae. 

Fusca.  Shell  very  entire,  ovate,  obtufe,  with  elevated 
ftriae. 

Notata.  Shell  entire,  ftriate,  with  a fub-mucronate 
erefl  crown,  within  white,  with  a black  heart- fhaped  fpot 
white  in  the  middle.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

Cruciata.  Shell  very  entire,  oval,  fub-convex,  brown, 
with  a white  crofs. 

Radians.  Shell  entire,  oval,  pellucid,  depreffed,  ftriate, 
horny,  radiate,  with  black  fpots.  It  inhabits  New  Zea- 
land. 

Rota.  Shell  roundifh,  the  infide  fomewhat  filvery,  the 
outfide  with  reddifh  ftreaks  and  a yellowilh  border.  In- 
habits the  Indian  and  American  feas. 

Umbellata.  Shell  entire,  roundifh,  diaphanous,  de- 
preffed,  with  yellowilh  rays  within  ; crown  pale  yellow, 
margin  very  acute.  It  is  about  four  inches  and  a half  long, 
and  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

Pastulata.  Shell  thin,  oval,  depreffed,  radiate,  white, 
dotted  with  red,  within  fmooth. 

Symmetrica.  Shell  ovate,  conical,  folid,  brown,  di- 
vided into  partitions  by  perpendicular  white  lines,  within 
fmooth,  white  ; margin  cut  archwife. 

Citrina.  Shell  ovate,  convex,  with  very  fine  decuffate 
ftriae,  white,  with  two  broad  yellow  bands,  within  whitifh, 
with  a milk-white  bottom  ; crown  brownifh. 

Capensis.  Shell  oval,  with  decuffate  ftriae,  the  longi- 
tudinal ones  alternately  brown  and  white,  withjn  fomewhat 
perlaceous,  with  a white  bottom.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Anomala.  Shell  coarfe,  brown,  orbicular,  with  a fub- 
marginal  crown.  It  inhabits  the  deeps  of  the  Norway  feas, 
on  rocks  and  dead  teftaceous  fubftances.  The  fhell  of  this 
fpecies  is  very  minute,  rough,  with  very  fine  raifed  dots, 
fon. ’times  cinereous,  beneath  blue  ; the  inhabitant  confifts 
of  two  reddifh  tough  twifted  maffes,  fringed  down  the 
whole  length  ; the  fringes  compofed  of  crowded  yellow  rigid 
crifp  hairs  united  to  the  reft  of  the  body  by  a blue  tendon  ; 
ovaries  branched,  orange  ; eggs  globular. 

Guttata.  Shell  finely  ftriate,  and  varied  with  dots  of 
different  colours  ; the  bottom  is  dufky.  It  is  about  an  inch 
and  a half  long,  and  refemblesthe  compreffa. 

Mytilifokmis.  Shell  glabrous,  lead  colour,  with  a 
white  horfe-fhoe  fhaped  band  within.  It  inhabits  the  Ferroe 
ifland,  adhering  to  zoophytes. 

Scutiformis.  Shell  oval,  thin,  black,  with  white  per- 
pendicular flattened  ftriae. 

Cochlear.  Shell  white,  flattifh,  one  part  narrow,  cani- 


culate  within,  with  a blueifh  callus  fhaped  like  a horfe-fhoe, 
the  other  part  rounded. 

Craticulata.  Shell  oval,  thin,  depreffed,  cancellatc, 
radiate. 

Cruentata.  Shell  oval,  a little  convex,  varied  with 
red,  and  flightly  toothed,  with  elevated  unequal  rough 
ftriae. 

Papyracea.  Shell  depreffed,  thin,  hyaline,  dotted  with 
red,  with  chefnut  rays  outwardly,  and  crowded  thinner,  and 
granulate  thicker  ftriae. 

Cylindrica.  Shell  oval,  flat,  with  crowded  longitu- 
dinal ftriae  of  unequal  thicknefs,  and  all  granulate. 

Decussata.  Shell  fomewhat  convex,  white,  with 
crowded  red  dots,  within  radiate  with  red  and  white,  with 
decuffate  glabrous  ftriae,  and  a few  longitudinal  thicker 
white  ones. 

Hjematostricta.  Shell  thin,  depreffed,  white,  dotted 
with  red,  within  brownifh,  fpotted,  ftriate  ; crown  varied 
with  cinereous  and  brownifh. 

Asteroides.  Shell  flattifh,  cancellate,  cinereous,  with  a 
chefnut  flar  and  rays  towards  the  margin  ; crown  fmooth, 
grey,  furrounded  with  brown  dots. 

Ovalis.  Shell  oval,  fomewhat  convex,  thin,  with 
crowded  ftriae,  grey,  with  blackifh  rays  and  fpots. 

Rubella.  Shell  a little  convex,  ftriate,  reddifh  ; crown 
whitifh,  fpotted  with  red  ; the  bottom  part  is  whitifh. 

Spectabilis.  Shell  flattifh,  a little  wrinkled,  ftriate, 
reddifh-white,  with  a chefnut  band  towards  the  crown,  and 
another  bay  one  at  the  margin. 

Conspurcata.  Shell  folid,  flattifh,  ftriate,  black,  with 
ftriate  dots,  within  blueifh,  crown  dirty-yellow. 

Melanosticta.  Shell  folid,  flattifh,  ftriate,  whitifh, 
with  cinereous  ray3  and  black  dots,  within  blueifh ; crown 
a little  pointed  and  whitifh. 

Atra.  Shell  black,  ftriate,  with  a paler  crown  ; bot- 
tom with  a brownifh  mark  furrounded  with  a white  horfe- 
fhoe  fhaped  band. 

Sfecularis.  Shell  oval,  convex,  folid,  glabrous,  liver- 
colour,  within  and  the  crown  brownifh,  the  latter  furrounded 
with  a white  border,  and  interrupted  brownifh  band. 

Canescens.  Shell  oval,  black,  within  blueifh,  ftriate, 
the  larger  Arise  flattened  and  grey  ; crown  obtufe,  brownifh, 
with  a whitifh  area. 

Virescens.  Shell  oblong,  flattifh,  dilated  on  each  fide 
and  ftriate,  olivaceous,  radiate,  and  fpotted  with  white, 
within  blue. 

Pulla.  Shell  rounded,  convex,  longitudinally  ftriate, 
and  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  brownifh,  within  ruffet-brown, 
with  whitifh  and  brownifh  rays,  and  two  milk-white  bands 
above. 

Revoluta.  Shell  fub-oval,  crenate,  ftriate,  ochraceous, 
with  red  fpots  and  rays,  broader  on  one  fide  ; margin  revo- 
lute. 

Squamata.  Shell  ovate,  convex,  ftriate,  the  ftriae  fcaly, 
varied  with  white  and  black  ; crown  nearly  central,  grey. 

Testacea.  Shell  ovate,  very  finely  ftriate,  teftaceous, 
with  three  tranfverfe  brownifh  rings,  within  pale  yellow,  with 
a whitifh  bottom. 

Capillaris.  Shell  ovate,  thin,  brown,  with  darker 
bands,  and  paler  ftriae,  within  brownifh  ; crown  and  bott  -m 
white. 

Glauca.  Shell  ovate,  narrower  on  one  fide,  very  finely 
ftriate,  blueifh,  with  a white  band  towards  the  margin,  and 
another  blueifh  one ; crown  and  margin  white. 

Obscura.  Shell  ovate,  flattifh,  ftriate,  varied  with 
yellowifh  and  brown,  dotted  with  green,  within  brown, 
crown  bay. 
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Exoleta.  Shell  oval,  fub-convex,  unequally  ftriate, 
whitifti,  with  a few  black  lines  reaching  half  way  ; bottom 
with  an  ochraceous  fpot. 

Affinis.  Shell  oval,  flattilh,  folid,  with  a few  black 
rays  reaching  half  way  ; the  bottom  is  marked  with  a white 
fpot. 

* Rotalis.  Shell  white,  opaque,  flat,  round,  with  a 
regular  toothed  margin.  It  is  found  occafionally  at  Sand- 
wich ; is  very  minute  and  rare. 

Fuscata.  Shell  ovate,  convex,  very  finely  ftriate,  and 
varied  with  brown. 

Mellia.  Shell  rounded,  folid,  glabrous,  honey-colour, 
within  white  ; crown  brownifti  ; margin  fpotted  with  brown, 
and  filvery  within  ; bottom  with  a liver-colour  fpot. 

Anceps.  Shell  folid,  glabrous,  a little  pointed,  pale 
chefnut,  within  pale  flefh-colour. 

Guineensis.  Shell  ovate,  convex,  very  fmooth,  one 
fide  broader  and  chefnut-colopred,  the  other  with  the  crown 
pale  yellow  ; margin  flefli-coloured  on  each  fide. 

Complanata.  Shell  deprefled-hemifpherical,  obfoletely 
cancellate,  var  ;d  with  white  and  brownifti. 

Virgata.  Shell  ovate,  longitudinal  ftriate,  whitifti  with 
brown  rays  and  crown,  within  perlaceous. 

Nivea.  Shell  fubconic,  folid,  glabrous,  fnowy,  with 
tranfverfe  concentric  rings.  Inhabits  Africa. 

Grisea.  Shell  oval,  with  crowded  radiate  grooves, 
within  polilhed  ; crown  nearly  central.  It  inhabits  Africa. 

Navicula.  Shell  narrow,  with  decuffate  ftriae,  rofy  with 
a whitifti  callous  belt  on  one  fide  in  the  middle,  and  whitilh 
bottom,  the  margin  is  revolute  on  each  fide. 

Cingulata.  Shell  fuboval,  obfoletely  ftriate,  ferrugin- 
ous, with  two  elevated  obfcurely  barred  belts ; crown. nearly 
central. 

Scarpa.  Shell  clear  white,  with  undulate  ftriae,  narrow, 
the  broader  fide  with  an  acute  callus,  the  narrower  fide 
repand. 

* Parva.  Shell  fmall,  entire,  without  glofs,  whitifti, 
faintly  radiate  with  red.  This  is  defcribed  and  figured  by 
Donovan.  It  is  found  on  the  Devonftiire  coafts,  but  is  very 
rare. 

Seftion  E.  With  the  crown  or  tip  perforated. 

* Fissura.  Shell  oval,  conic,  with  reticulate  ftriae’ 
cleft  on  the  fore-part ; crown  recurved.  It  is  found  on  di- 
vers parts  of  the  coafts  of  Europe  and  Barbery,  and  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  defcribed  by  Donovan,  Pennant,  and 
others. 

FissUrella.  Shell  grooved  and  perforated  on  the  fore- 
part ; crown  recurved.  It  is  found  adhering  to  ftones  in  the 
Iceland  feas. 

Pustula.  Shell  oval,  gibbous,  convex,  with  reticulate 
ftriae,  and  crenate  margin.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean, 
Atlantic,  and  Indian  feas. 

* Grjeca.  Shell  ovate,  convex,  reticulate  ; the  margin 
crenulate  inwardly.  Defcribed  and  figured  by  Donovan, 
Pennant,  Lifter,  and  other  naturalifts. 

Nimbosa.  Shell  ovate,  ftriate,  rugged,  brown,  with  an 
oblong  perforation.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  At- 
lantic. 

Nubecula.  Shell  fubovate,  rugged,  white,  radiate  with 
red,  with  an  ovate  perforation.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  refembles  the  laft  fpecies. 

Picta.  Shell  ovate,  folid,  clouded,  white  and  green,  with 
oblique,  undulate,  alternate  violet  and  white  rays.  It  inhabits 
the  ftraits  of  Magellan. 

Barbadensis.  Shell  oblong,  unequally  ftriate,  within 


fmooth,  milk-white,  with  greenifh  bands  ; margin  crenulate* 
It  inhabits  Barbadoes. 

Jamaicensis.  Shell  whitifti,  tranfverfely  annulate,  with 
longitudinal  Arise  covered  with  foliaceous  tubercles,  which 
are  larger  outwardly.  This  is  found  on  the  coafts  of  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes. 

Caffra.  Shell  ovate,  comprefled,  ftriate,  very  finely 
annulate,  and  radiate  with  black  ; bottom  milk-white  ; per- 
foration nearly  central.  It  inabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Perforata  Shell  a little  convex,  tranfverfely  wrinkled, 
brownifti  with  ftraw-coloured  rays  and  fpots^  with  longitu- 
dinal ftriae  alternately  larger  and  fcaly. 

Porphyrozonias.  Shell  oblong,  comprefled,  unequally 
ftriate,  white  with  five  purple  interrupted  belts,  within 
greenilh- white.  It  inhabits  North  America.  The  perfora- 
tion is  very  minute,  orbicular,  and  furrounded  on  the  infide 
with  a red  circle. 

Rosea.  Shell  very  thinly  ftriate,  with  alternate  rofy  and 
white  rays  ; the  perforation  is  oval. 

Scutellum.  Shell  each  fide  repand,  comprefled  ; per- 
foration radiate  with  grooves. 

Avellana.  Shell  thin,  white,  with  very  fine  ftriae  ; 
perforation  oblong,  and  divided  by  a ligament.  There  is  a 
variety  of  which  the  margin  is  a little  revolute  on  each 
fide. 

Spinosa.  Shell  ovate,  convex,  white,  with  elevated 
ftriae,  growing  thicker  towards  the  margin,  and  marked 
with  four  rows  of  tubercles,  the  exterior  tubercles  are 
fpinous. 

Denticulata.  Shell  ovate,  gibbous,  whitifti  radiate 
with  brown,  within  green,  with  elevated  ftriae  ; margin  den- 
ticulate, crenate  within. 

Nodulosa.  Shell  ovate,  convex,  with  elevated  nodulous 
ftriae,  crofling  thinner  tranfverfe  Ones,  within  white  ; crown 
black. 

Angusta.  Shell  deprefied,  white,  with  elevated  ftriae, 
every  fourth  of  which  is  larger  ; perforation  very  narrow,  and 
furrounded  with  a chefnut  band  on  the  outfide,  and  a green 
one  within. 

In^qualis.  Shell  ovate,  convex,  with  decuflate  ftriae, 
white,  fomething  triangular  on  the  broader  fide  ; perforation 
furrounded  with  an  elevated  ring,  round  which  is  a red 
line. 

Minuta.  Shell  oval,  pyramidal,  reddifh,  with  twelve 
elevated  white  ftriae  ; bottom  white  ; perforation  oval,  and 
nearly  central ; margin  denticulate. 

Conspersa.  Shell  ovate,  convex,  ftriate,  yellowifh,  with 
red  dots,  and  three  oblique  rays  ; within  fmooth,  white. 

Rubescens.  Shell  oval,  ftriate  reddifh,  with  a white 
band  in  the  middle  ; within  it  is  white  ; margin  entire  ; per- 
foration linear. 

Sanguinea.  Shell  oval,  thin,  red,  within  greenifh-white, 
with  longitudinal  ftriae  crofling  finer  tranfverfe  ones,  which 
are  rugged  outwardly. 

Ventricosa.  Shell  oval,  ventricofe*  with  decuflate  red 
ftriae,  within  white  ; crown  deprefled,  with  an  orbicular  per- 
foration ; margin  entire. 

Triradiata.  Shell  oval,  flattifh,  ftriate,  white  with 
three  brown  rays,  within  whitifh,  perforation  linear ; margin 
entire. 

Tenuis.  Shell  oval,  a little  convex,  pellucid,  longitudi- 
nally ftriate,  white,  with  five  half-brown  rays ; within  yel- 
lowifh. 

Melakozonias.  Shell  convex,  rofy,  with  an  interrupted 
black 
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black  band,  and  elevated  unequal  white  ftrix ; within  fmooth, 
white  ; margin  denticulate. 

Effusa.  Shell  convex,  rofy,  with  elevated  nodulous 
white,  alternately  larger  ftrite  ; perforation  round  and  large. 

Punicea.  Shell  convex,  chefnut,  with  unequal,  crowded 
decufiate  ftrix,  within  fmooth,  with  alternate  green  and  white 
bands  ; the  perforation  is  round. 

Rufescens.  Shell  convex,  white  (haded  with  red,  and 
here  and  there  ftriate  with  red,  with  granulate  ftrix  ; within 
it  is  fmooth  and  white. 

Dimidiata.  Shell  convex,  above  clear  white,  cancellate, 
longitudinally  'ftriate  towards  the  margin,  with  a rofy  band. 

Lactea.  Shell  convex,  white,  with  unequal  acute  gla- 
brous ftrix  ; within  fmooth  ; the  crown  is  rofy  ; the  perfo- 
ration large  and  orbicular. 

Pyramidalis.  Shell  convex,  rofy,  ftriate,  with  twelve 
fmooth  ribs  ; within  fmooth  and  greeni(h-white. 

Bicolor.  Shell  narrow,  alternately  radiate  with  chefnut 
and  white,  with  unequal,  thick,  lamellate  ftrite ; within  fmooth, 
white,  margin  crenulate. 

Erythrocephala.  Shell  convex,  white,  with  red 
lines  outwardly,  and  elevated  rugged  contrary  ftrix,  ten  of 
them  larger  ; the  margin  repand  ^nd  infle&ed. 

Verrucosa.  Shell  above  brown,  ftriate,  terminated  by  a 
knotty  belt,  beneath  radiate  with  red,  with  acute  nodulous 
ribs  i margin  denticulate,  repand. 

Contaminata.  Shell  convex,  with  nodulous  unequal 
ribs,  the  larger  ones  yellowilh-brown,  and  marked  with 
black  dots  difpofed  in  interrupted  circles,  within  greenilh- 
white  ; the  crown  is  cinereous. 

Atrata.  Shell  a little  convex,  narrow,  white  with  red 
lines,  outwardly  fpotted  with  black,  with  elevated,  convex, 
unequal  ftrix  ; the  perforation  is  oblong,  with  a chefnut 
margin. 

Candicans.  Shell  white,  chefnut-coloured  towards  the 
margin,  with  twenty  alternately  larger  ribs  ; the  crown  is 
reddilh,  with  an  oblong  perforation. 

Succincta.  Shell  ovate,  pointed,  white,  above  fmooth, 
with  an  elevated  belt  in  the  middle,  dotted  with  ferruginous 
towards  the  margin,  with  elevated  unequal  fmooth  ftrix  ; 
margin  denticulate. 

Pusilla.  Shell  flattilh,  white,  fub-orbicular,  with  twenty 
alternately  lefs  and  fhorter  elevated  ftrix  ; the  perfora- 
tion is  round,  and  furrounded  on  each  fide  with  a reddifti 
circle. 

Flavescens.  The  (hell  of  this  fpecies  is  very  thin, 
pointed,  finely  ftriate,  yellowifti,  with  fix  brown  rays  ; mar- 
gin denticulate  ; crown  cinereous,  with  an  oblong  perfo- 
ration. 

Antiquata.  Shell  a little  convex,  obfoletely  ftriate ; 
white  with  red  ftriate  rays  on  the  outfide.  The  perforation 
is  oblong  and  unequal. 

Galeata.  Shell  folid,  ovate,  compreffed,  within  white  ; 
crown  a little  recurved,  obtufe,  with  a linear  perforation; 
margin  crenate. 

Personata.  Shell  convex,  with  decufiate  lines  and 
black  rays.  It  inhabits  the  Falkland  iflands. 

Patella,  in  the  Hi/lory  of  Infers , a name  given  by  Lifter, 
and  fome  others,  to  a certain  little  hulk  or  (hell,  found  on 
the  bark  of  the  cherry,  plum,  and  rofe  trees,  and  fome ' 
others,  containing  an  animal  within,  and  ufeful  in  colouring. 
Thefe  patellx  are  of  a globular  form,  except  when  they  ad- 
here to  the  tree,  and  are  of  a (hining  chefnut  colour  in  moft 
kinds.  The  hulk  itfelf  ftrikes  a very  fine  crimfon  colour  on 
paper,  and  within  it  is  fountf  a white  maggot  of  no  value  : 
this,  in  time,  hatches  into  a very  fmall  but  beautiful  bee. 


The  whole  fize  of  this  bee  is  not  more  than  that  of  half  the 
body  of  an  ant.  They  have  the  fting  of  bees,  and  the  three 
fpots  placed  in  a triangle  on  the  forehead,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  be  eyes.  They  are  black,  and  have  a large  round  whiti(h 
or  pale  yellow  fpot  upon  the  back.  The  upper  pair 
of  wings  are  (haded  and  fpotted,  but  the  other  pair  are 
clear. 

The  (hells  or  hulks  deferve  a trial,  to  find  whether  the 
colour  they  yield  might  not  be  brought  to  ufe ; it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  deepeft  coloured  hulks  afford  ihe  fineft  and 
deepeft  purple  : they  muft  be  alfo  ufed  while  the  creature 
contained  in  them  is  in  the  maggot  form ; for  when  it  is 
changed  into  the  bee  ftate,  the  (hell  is  dry  and  colourlefs. 
Dr.  Lifter,  who  had  obferved  thefe  patellx,  went  fo  far,  on 
comparing  them  with  the  commor:  kermes,  af  to  declare  that 
they  were  cf  the  fame  nature  with  that  produftion  : but  this 
hiftory  of  their  being  the  workrnanlhip  of  a bee,  to  preferve 
her  young  maggot  .in,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  true  hiftory  of 
the  kermes ; for  that  is  an  infeft  of  a very  peculiar  kind. 
This  author  has  been  too  juftly  cenfured  for  his  precipitancy 
of  judging  of  things,  and  perhaps  has  fallen  into  an  error  by 
means  of  it  here. 

It  is  very  pofiible  that  this  patella  may  be  the  fame  fort  of 
animals  with  the  kermes,  but  then  it  produces  its  young 
within  this  (hell  or  huflc,  which  is  no  other  than  the  (kin  of 
the  body  of  the  mother  animal ; but  as  there  are  many  flies, 
whofe  worms  or  maggots  are  lodged  in  the  bodies  of  other 
animals,  it  may  be,  that  this  little  bee  here  defcribed,  may 
love  to  lay  its  egg  in  the  body  of  the  proper  infeft  now  men- 
tioned, and  the  maggot  hatched  from  that  egg  may  eat  up 
the  proper  progeny,  and,  undergoing  its  own  natural  changes 
there,  iffue  out  at  length  in  form  of  the  bee.  This  may  have 
been  the  cafe  in  fome  few  which  Dr.  Lifter  examined,  and 
he  may  have  been  milled  by  this  to  fuppofe  it  the  natural 
change  of  the  infeft.  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  72. 

Patella  Fera,  the  wild  limpet,  a name  very  improperly 
given  by  Rondeletius  and  Aldrovand,  to  the  auris  ma- 
rina, or  concha  Veneris.  This  is  by  no  means  of  the  patella 
kind.  See  Ear -Jhell. 

PATELLARIA,  in  Botany,  from  patella,  a di(h  with 
a broad  brim,  a name  firft  adopted  by  Ehrhart,  in  his  Phy - 
topbyllacium,  for  fome  of  the  Lichen  tribe ; and  retained  by 
Hoffmann,  PI.  Lichenofee,  v.  1 . 54,  for  what  Linnxus  termed 
leprofi  fcutellati.  Acharius,  in  his  Prodromus  36,  receives  it 
on  a larger  fcale,  fo  as  to  admit  the  leprofi  tubcrculati,  at  lead, 
in  part ; fuch  as  afterwards,  in  his  Methodus,  conftituted  the 
genus  of  Lecidea.  Patellaria  is,  in  that  wofrk,  funk  in  his 
multifarious  genus  Parmelia;  and  though  its  idea  is  reftored, 
in  his  more  recent  Lichenographia , the  name  has  given  place, 
apparently  without  necefiity,  to  Lecanora.  See  Lichenes 
and  Parmelia. 

PATELLARII,  in  Mythology , among  the  Romans, 
placed  by  Plautus  in  the  lowed  clais,  and  called  by  Horace 
alfo  the  little  gods. 

PATENA,  in  the  Rom'tfh  Church , the  cover  or  lid  of 
the  chalice,  made  of  the  fame  metal  with  it,  ferving  to 
hold  the  particles  of  the  hoft,  and  give  the  people  to  kifs, 
when  they  make  an  offering. 

It  has  its  name  patena,  a patendo ; and  this  is  a general 
name,  in  Columella,  for  any  broad  flat  veffel. 

PATENODE,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon,  near  the  E.  coaft  ; 78  miles  E.  of  Candy.  N. 
lat.  70.  E.  long.  82°. 

PATENTS,  or  Letters  Patent,  in  Law,  the  king’s 
letters,  fealed  with  the  great  feal,  ferving  to  convey  the 
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title  or  property  of  fome  grant,  favour,  privilege  of  a new 
eftablilhment,  or  the  like.  See  Letters  Patent. 

They  have  their  name  from  their  being  delivered  open, 
ut  pateant  omnibus ; by  way  of  contradiftinftion  from  letters 
de  cachet,  or  liter a claufee,  or  clofe  rolls,  which  are  fealed. 

Grants  or  letters  patent  muft  firft  pafs  by  bill ; which  is 
prepared  by  the  .attorney  or  folicitor  general,  in  confequence 
of  a warrant  from  the  crown  ; and  is  then  figned,  that  is, 
fuperfcribed  at  the  top,  with  the  king’s  own  fign  manual, 
and  fealed  with  his  privy  fignet,  which  is  always  in  the 
cuftody  of  the  principal  fecretary  of  ftate ; and  then  fome- 
time8  it  immediately  paffes  under  the  great  feal,  in  which 
cafe  the  patent  is  fubfcribed  in  thefe  words,  “ per  ipfum  re- 
gem ; by  the  king  himfelf.”  Otherwife  the  courfe  is  to 
carry  an  extraft  of  the  bill  to  the  keeper  of  the  privy  feal, 
who  makes  out  a writ  or  warrant  thereupon  to  the  chancery  ; 
fo  that  the  fign  manual  is  the  warrant  to  the  privy  feal,  and 
the  privy  feal  is  the  warrant  to  the  great  feal : and  in  this 
laft  cafe  the  patent  is  fubfcribed,  “ per  breve  de  privato 
figillo,  by  writ  of  privy  feal.” 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  patents  differ  from  writs:  a coroner 
is  made  by  writ,  not  by  patent. 

To  this  office,  enafted  18  Jac.  I.  belongs  a clerk,  &c. 

Patent,  Letters,  under  the  royal  authority,  confer  on  a 
perfon  the  exclufive  privilege  o.f  making  and  felling  any 
thing,  fo  that  no  perfon  be  reftrained  in  what  he  had  before, 
or  in  ufing  his  lawful  trade.  The  latter  part  of  the  defini- 
tion of  letters  patent,  or  of  a monopoly  conferred  by  letters 
patent,  will  apply  only  to  fuch  as  have  been  granted  fince 
the  ftatute  of  the  21ft  of  James,  c.  2,  commonly  called  the 
ftatute  of  Monopolies  ; prior  to  that  period,  letters  patent 
conferred  fuch  a monopoly  as  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
other  people,  and  reftrifted  the  freedom  of  trade. 

Monopoly,  in  the  latter  acceptation  of  the  word,  has  al- 
ready been  confidered  under  its  proper  head : it  exilted  in 
this  kingdom  unreftrained  till  the  time  of  king  John,  who 
firft  granted  municipal  franchifes.  In  the  25th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  a ftatute  was  paffed,  which  granted 
a free  trade  equally  to  foreigners  and  natives  ; this  ftatute, 
however,  was  afterwards  repealed  ; and  monopolies  that  not 
only  excluded  foreigners  from  the  advantages  of  Englilh 
trade,  but  alfo  injured  the  Englilh  nation  at  large,  in  order 
that  the  favourites  of  monarchs  might  be  rewarded,  or  that 
the  crown  might  be  enriched,  were  eftablilhed.  During  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  had  fpread  fo  widely  over 
the  commercial  tranfaftions  of  the  country,  as  to  threaten 
the  utter  ruin  of  trade  ; when  a lift  of  only  part  of  the  com- 
modities, which  had  been  appropriated  to  monopolills,  was 
read  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  a member  cried,  “ Is  not 
bread  in  the  number  ?”  “ Bread,”  faid  every  one  with 
aftonilhment ; “ yes,  I allure  you,”  replied  he,  “ if  affairs 
go  on  at  this  rate,  we  lhall  have  bread  reduced  to  a mono- 
poly before  next  parliament.”  At  this  period,  moll  extra- 
ordinary powers  were  granted  to  the  patentees ; efpecially 
to  thofe  who  held  the  exclufive  privilege  of  felling  faltpetre ; 
they  had  the  power  of  entering  every  houfe,  and  of  com- 
mitting what  havoc  they  pleafed  in  (tables,  cellars,  or  where- 
foever  they  fufpefted  faltpetre  might  be  gathered.  Hume. 

It  might  have  been  fuppofed,  that  fuch  a fagacious  prin- 
cefs  a=  Elizabeth  would  have  perceived  the  evil  conlequences 
of  granting  monopolies ; but  either  the  reduced  ftate  of  the 
royal  funds,  or  her  fondnefs  for  favourites,  blinded  her  to 
the  true  interells  of  her  people.  Towards  the  end  of  her 
-eign,  however,  the  clamour  of  the  country  was  fo  loud  and 
general,  that  fne  fe-nt  a meffage  to  parliament,  that  (lie 
would  immediately  cancel  the  moft  opprelfive  of  the  exclu- 
five privileges  (he  had  granted. 


Before  proceeding  to  the  confideration  of  the  ftatute  of 
James  I.  already  alluded  to,  it  may  be  proper  very  briefly 
to  take  a view  of  the  ftatute  law,  as  it  refpefts  patents 
prior  to  that  period.  Monopolies  are  exprelsly  contrary  to 
Magna  Charta,  (29,  30.)  The  ftatute  of  Edward  III.  de- 
clared all  grants  by  monopolies  void ; and  when'  Philip  and 
Mary  granted  by  letters  patent,  to  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and 
burgeffes  of  Southampton,  the  exclufive  privilege  of  im- 
porting Malmfey  wine  at  that  place,  the  judges  were  una- 
nimous in  their  opinion,  that  the  ftatute  was  void,  as  being 
againft  the  freedom  of  trade.  The  principal  ftatutes  re- 
lating to  patents  in  the  16th,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  were  in  the  6th  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  4th  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  the  13th  and  43d  of  Elizabeth. 

The  2 1 ft  of  James  I.  ch.  3,  is  regarded  as  the  declara- 
tion ftatute,  by  which  the  law  on  this  fubjeft  is  determined, 
and  the  6th  feftion  of  this  ftatute  particularly  relates  to  pa- 
tents for  new  inventions  : this  feftion  contains  the  exception 
to  the  general  law  of  the  ftatute  ; the  general  law  is,  that 
all  monopolies,  and  all  commilfions,  grants,  licences,  letters 
patent,  See.  for  the  foie  buying,  felling,  making,  ufing,  &c. 
of  any  thing,  lhall  be  void  ; the  excepting  claufe  declares, 
that  the  law  of  the  ftatute  lhall  not  extend  to  any  letters 
patent,  for  the  term  of  14  years  or  under,  granted  to  the 
true  and  firft  inventor,  or  inventors  of  manufactures,  &c. 
which  others,  at  the  time  of  making  fuch  letter^  patent, 
lhall  not  ufe.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  explication  of  this 
ftatute,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  new  manufacture,  to 
which  letters  patent  may  be  granted,  muft  not  be  generally 
inconvenient;  and  this  conltruCtion  feems  to  have  been 
adopted  in  his  time,  as  he  fays,  that  a patent  for  a fulling- 
mill  to  thicken  bonnets  and  caps,  was  fet  afide,  on  the  ground, 
that  it  was  holden  inconvenient  to  turn  labouring  men  to  idle- 
nefs.  But  this  conftruftion  does  not  prevail  now,  and,  in- 
deed, if  it  did,  it  would  effectually  defeat  the  objeft  of  the 
lixth  feftion  of  the  ftatute  of  monopolies. 

In  the  letters  patent  which  are  granted  for  new  inventions, 
the  improvements  or  inventions  are  firft  ftated  ; the  prayer  of 
the  petitioner  to  have  the  exclufive  benefit  for  himfelf,  or 
his  afligns,  for  fourteen  years,  is  next  given;  and  this  prayer 
is  declared  to  be  complied  with,  according  to  the  ftatute. 
After  commanding  all  fubjefts  not  to  interfere  with  the  pa- 
tent right,  and  iffuing  a mandate  to  all  officers  not  to  mo!  left 
the  patentee  in  the  exercife  of  it,  the  letters  patent  declare 
the  patent  void,  if  it  appear  that  the  grant  is  contrary  to 
law,  or  prejudicial  to  the  fubjeCt ; or  if  the  thing  invented 
have  been  in  ufe  before  the  date  of  the  grant ; or  if  the  pa- 
tentee be  not  the  inventor;  or  if  it  interfere  with  prior  letters 
patent ; or  if  the  patent  be  transferred  to  more  than  five 
perfons,  or  to  any  who  aft  as  a corporate  body  ; or  finally, 
if  the  nature  of  the  invention  be  not  aeferibed,  or  the  de- 
feription  be  not  enrolled  w’ithin  one  calendar  month  after  the 
date  of  the  letters  patent.  The  letters  patent  conclude  with 
a declaration,  that  they  lhall  be  conftrued  in  the  moft  bene- 
ficial fenfe  for  the  patentee. 

A writ  of  feire  facias,  to  repeal  letters  patent,  lies  in 
three  cafes ; ill,  when  the  king  grants  the  fame  thing  to 
two  or  more  perfons  ; 2dly,  when  the  king  is  deceived  in  his 
grant ; and  3dly,  when  the  grant  is  againft  law.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  are  laid  down  by  chief  juftice  Lee,  refpefting 
the  cafes  in  which  miftakes  do  not  vitiate  the  grant : 1.  If 
the  king’s  intention  is  manifeft,  a falfe  recital  in  a thing  not 
material,  will  not  vitiate  the  grant.  2.  It  is  not  vitiated  in 
cafes  where  the  king  is  deceived,  not  by  the  falfe  fuggeftion 
of  the  party,  but  by  his  own  miftake,  upon  the  furmife  and 
information  of  the  party.  And  3.  Although  the  king  is 
miftaken  in  point  of  law,  or  matter  of  faft,  if  that  is  not 
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part  of  the  confideraticm  of  the  grant,  it  will  not  vitiate 
it. 

Patents  for  new  inventions  are  granted  for  a term  of  four- 
teen years;  and  any  royal  grant  for  fuch  purpofe  beyond 
that  term  is  void.  The  fourteen  years  are  accounted  to 
commence  from  the  date  of  the  firft  letters  patent.  The 
patent  right,  however,  may  be  extended  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment. 

A patent  may  be  granted  for  an  improvement  on  an  old 
manufafture  ; but  the  improvement  muft  be  material  and 
ufeful ; and  the  patent  extends  to  the  improvement  only. 
The  ftatute  confiders  a manufafture  brought  from  abroad 
into  the  kingdom  (provided  it  has  not  been  praftifed  before) 
as  a new  manufafture,  and  entitled  to  letters  patent.  No 
old  manufafture  in  ufe  before,  can  be  prohibited  by  the 
grant  of  the  foie  ufe  of  a new  invention  ; nor  can  a patent 
be  granted  for  a method,  or  principle;  its  objeft  muft  be 
fome  fubftantial  thing  produced. 

The . following  rules  are  laid  down  by  judge  Butler,  re- 
fpefting  the  defcription  required  in  the  fpeciiication,  which 
by  the  patent  grant,  the  patentee  is  to  caufe  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  high  court  of  chancery.  The  invention  or  improve- 
ment muft  be  difclofed,  and  defcrihed  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  others  of  the  fame  trade  may  be  taught  to  do  the  fame 
thing  for  which  the  patent  is  granted  : 2.  He  muft  defcribe 
it  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  public,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  may  have  the  ufe  of  tlie  invention  in  as  cheap  and 
beneficial  way  as  the  patentee  himfelf ; and  therefore,  if  the 
fpecification  defcribes  many  parts  of  a machine,  &c.,  and 
the  patentee  ufes  only  a few  of  them,  or  does  not  (late  how 
they  are  to  be  put  together,  the  patent  is  void.  3.  If  the 
fpecification  be  in  any  part  materially  falfe  or  defective,  the 
patent  is  againft  law,  and  cannot  be  fupported. 

The  enrolment  of  the  fpecification  in  the  high  court  of 
chancery,  where  it  is  open  to  the  infpeftion  of  every  one, 
enables  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  purchafe  the  machine,  in- 
vention, &c.,  to  become  acquainted  with  its  nature  and 
merits  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  prevents  fuch  as  are  employ- 
ing their  (kill,  time,  and  money  on  improvements,  or  inven- 
tions of  a fimilar  nature,  from  merely  doing  what  has  been 
done  before. 

With  refpeft  to  the  form  of  the  fpecification,  it  muft  be 
under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  inventor  ; the  enrolment  mult 
take  place  within  one  calendar  month  after  the  date  of  the 
letters  patent ; if  the  patentee  paffes  over  this  time,  it  cannot 
be  enlarged  without  an  aft  of  parliament  for  that  exprefs 
purpofe. 

When  a patentee  brings  an  aftion  againft  any  perfon  for 
infringing  his  patent,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  fliew,  that 
the  invention  was  new,  and  that  the  fpecification  is  full  and 
complete. 

It  is  frequently  for  the  convenience  or  intereft  of  a perfon, 
who  has  invented  or  improved  a machine,  &c.  to  delay  taking 
out  a patent  for  it ; in  this  cafe,  he  may  enter  a caveat.  A 
caveat  will  proteft  his  invention  or  improvement  for  the  fpace 
of  one  year,  after  which,  if  he  have  not  brought  his  con- 
trivance to  maturity,  he  may  renew  it  again  for  an  equal 
period,  and  fo  on  for  any  fucceffive  number  of  years.  The 
caveat  muft  be  delivered  at  the  chambers  of  the  attorney  and 
folicitor-general ; and  if  an  application  be  made  for  a patent 
for  an  invention  of  the  fame  nature,  notice  is  given  to  the 
perfon  who  has  entered  the  caveat:  if  he  requires  it,  the 
attorney-general  gives  a feparate  audience  to  each  of  the 
rival  inventors,  and  makes  his  report  to  the  king,  according 
to  his  opinion  refpefting  the  priority  of  invention.  A peti- 
tion to  the  king,  dating  the  nature  of  the  invention,  and 
praying  letters  patent,  accompanied  by  an  oath  taken  before 


a mafter  in  chancery,  that  the  invention  is  new,  are  the  fteps 
preparatory  to  taking  out  a patent.  Separate  patents  muft 
be  taken  out  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; but  in  a 
patent  for  England,  the  patentee  may,  on  the  payment  of  a 
(mail  additional  fum,  have  the  colonies  and  plantations  abroad 
included.  The  petition  and  oath  are  referred  by  the  fecre- 
tary  of  date  for  the  home  department  to  the  attorney-general, 
and  on  his  report,  recommending  letters  patent,  his  majefty 
iffues  his  warrant,  in  confequence  of  which  the  bill  is  made 
out,  which  is  the  grant  of  his  majefty,  and  of  this  the  pa- 
tent is  the  tranfcript ; the  nature  of  the  fpecification,  and 
the  enrolment  of  it,  have  been  already  noticed. 

Having  thus  confidered  letters  patent  in  a legal  light,  we 
(hall  conclude  with  a few  remarks  on  them,  as  a fubjeft  of 
political  economy.  It  is  plain  from  what  we  have  dated, 
that  they  are  the  remains  of  that  fyftem  of  monopoly,  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  this  and  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe ; and  fo  far,  at  firft  fight,  they  may  appear  ob- 
jeftionable.  But  when  we  confider  the  objeft  for  which 
they  are  granted,  we  (hall  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  it 
takes  them  completely  out  of  the  force  of  thofe  objections, 
which  are  fo  juftly  brought  againft  all  monopolies. 

It  is  evident,  that  no  man  will  beftow  his  time,  ingenuity, 
and  money,  in  endeavouring  to  invent  or  improve  any  thing, 
unlefs,  when  he  has  fucceeded,  he  is  fecure  in  being  re- 
warded. This  reward  can  be  fecured  to  him,  only  by  grant- 
ing him,  for  a certain  number  of  years,  the  exclufive  pri- 
vilege of  his  invention  or  improvement ; or  by  government 
purchaiing  it  from  him.  In  the  former  cafe,  while  his 
patent  right  laft,  he  has  a monopoly ; he  may  put  what 
prices  on  his  invention  he  pleafes ; or  he  may  execute  it  in  a 
carelefs  or  improper  manner  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
public  will  in  a great  meafure  be  protefted  from  too  high  a 
price,  by  the  alternative  they  have,  of  following  the  old 
methods  ; and  if  they  gain  by  purchafing  the  new  inven- 
tion, the  price  put  upon  it  by  the  inventor  can  hardly  be 
faid  to  be  exorbitant.  With  refpeft  to  his  doing  his  work 
in  a carelefs  manner,  the  public  are  equally  guarded  againft 
this  ; for  by  fuch  conduft,  he  would  aft  againft  his  own 
intereft,  and  the  fale  of  his  invention. 

If,  indeed,  we  could  fuppofe  that  government  would 
examine,  in  all  cafes,  thoroughly,  impartially,  and  fcienti- 
fically,  into  the  merits  of  every  invention,  it  might  be  better 
for  them  to  throw  it  open  to  the  public,  by  rewarding  the 
inventor,  though  in  this  cafe,  the  nation  at  large  would  pay 
for  what  direftly  and  materially  benefited  only  certain  clafljjs, 
whereas,  by  letters  patent,  thofe  reward  the  inventor,  whofe 
intereft  it  is  to  reward  him.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
prefent  mode  is  the  bed,  with  perhaps  this  alteration,  that 
the  letters  patent  (hould  vary  in  their  duration,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  invention,  and  the  money  and  time 
expended  by  the  inventor. 

Patent  of  Peerage.  See  Peer. 

Patent  of  Precedence.  See  Precedence. 

Patent  Rolls.  See  Rolls. 

Patent  Writs.  See  Writs. 

Patent  Leaf,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

PATENTEE,  is  he  to  whom  the  king  grants  letters 
patent. 

PATEQUEMADE.  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  illand  ( 
of  Cuba ; 20  miles  E.  of  Vella  del  Principa. 

PATER,  or  Pader,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rife* 
near  Paderborn,  and  runs  into  the  Lippe,  about  one  mile  E. 
of  Neuhans. 

Pater  Patratus,  among  the  Romans,  the  firft  and  prin- 
cipal perfon  of  the  college  of  heralds,  which  formed  a kind 
of  board  or  council,  to  examine  the  differences  that  arofe  be- 
tween 
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tween  neighbouring  ftates,  and  endeavour  amicably  to  ac- 
commodate the  fame. 

PATERA,  among  Antiquaries,  a goblet,  orveffel,  ufed 
by  the  Romans  in  their  facrifices,  in  which  they  received  the 
blood  of  their  vidims,  offered  their  confecrated  meats  to  the 
gods,  and  with  which  they  made  libations. 

The  word  is  formed  from  pateo , I am  open,  quod  pateat , 
becaufe  it  had  a great  aperture;  in  contradiftindion  to 
bottles,  See. 

On  medals,  the  patera  is  feen  in  the  hands  of  feveral 
deities  ; and  frequently  in  the  hands  of  princes,  to  mark  the 
facerdotal  authority  joined  with  the  imperial,  &c. 

Hence  F.  Joubert  obferves,  that  befides  the  patera,  there 
is  frequently  an  altar,  upon  which  the  patera  feems  to  be 
pouring  its  contents. 

The  patera  was  of  gold,  filver,  marble,  brafs,  glafs,  or 
earth  ; and  they  ufed  to  enclofe  it  in  urns  with  the  afhes 
of  the  deceafed,  after  it  had  ferved  for  the  libations  of  wine 
and  liquors  at  the  funeral.  See  Patra. 

The  patera  is  an  ornament  in  architedure,  frequently  in- 
troduced in  friezes,  fafeias,  and  imports,  over  which  are 
hung  feftoons  of  hulks  or  flowers  ; and  they  are  fometimes 
ufed  by  themfelves,  to  ornament  a fpace  ; and  in  this  cafe  it 
is  common  to  hang  a firing  of  hulks  or  drapery  over  them  : 
fometimes  they  are  much  inriched  with  foliage,  and  have  a 
made  or  a head  in  the  centre. 

Patera,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia.  This  town,  originally  called  “ Patara,”  was  a 
city  of  Lycia,  and  famous  for  a temple  of  Apollo,  faid  to 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  Delphos,  for  its  oracle,  magni- 
ficence, and  riches,  and  this  god  is  faid  to  have  divided  his 
perfon  between  them,  being  fix  fummer  months  at  Delphos, 
and  the  fix  winter  months  at  Patera.  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  ordered  it  to  be  called  “ Arfinoe,’’  but  it  recovered 
its  former  name,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  place  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Leo  and  St.  Gregory,  It  was  once  the 
fee  of  a bifhop,  but  is  now  a mean  place  ; 8 miles  E.  of  Ek- 
fenide. 

PATERCULUS,  Velleius,  in  Biography,  a Roman 
hiftorian,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Campa- 
nia, which  had  borne  various  important  offices  in  the  ftate. 
He  was  himfelf  a military  tribune ; and  ferved  under  Ti- 
berius in  Germany  as  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  all  his  expeditions  during  nine  years. 
After  having  been  quaeftor  he  was  nominated  praetor.  Thefe 
are  all  the  fads  relating  to  the  perfonal  hiftory  of  Pater- 
culus that  have  come  down  to  us.  As  he  was  the  friend  to 
Sejanus,  it  has  been  conjedured  that  he  was  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  that  minifter.  Paterculus  is  known  principally  by 
his  abridgment  of  the  Roman  Hiftory,  addreffed  to  the 
conful  M.  Vinicius,  but  of  this  work  the  greater  part  has 
perifhed,  and  what  remains  is  extremely  deficient,  only  one 
MS.  having  been  difeovered.  The  ftyle  of  this  author  is 
pure  and  elegant.  In  chronology  he  is  more  exad  than 
was  cuftomary  with  moft  ancient  writers,  and  he  has  intro- 
duced many  brief  but  curious  notices  of  the  foundation  of 
cities  and  ftates.  Few  writers  excel  him  in  drawing  cha- 
racters, fketching,  with  few  ftrokes,  a ftriking  and  mafterly 
likenefs.  He  was  the  friend  and  adulator  of  Tiberius  and 
Sejanus,  and  his  attachment  to  monarchical  power  has  biaffed 
him  in  his  reprefentation  of  the  adions  and  charaders  of 
the  republican  party.  The  beft  editions  of  his  hiftory  are 
thofe  of  Burmann  1719,  1744,  and  of  Ruhnmann  in  1779. 

PATEK.ERO.  See  Padrero. 

PATERNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Caftile  ; three  miles  E.  of  Alcaraz. 

PATERNITY,  the  quality  of  a father. 
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PATERNO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
valley  of  Demona,  built  on  the  ruins  of  Hybla,  fo  cele- 
brated for  its  honey.  Hybla  was  ruined  by  the  Saracens, 
who  built  a caftle  there,  upon  an  ancient  crater.  The 
Normans  ereded  a new  building  on  the  foundation  of  this 
ruined  caftle,  which  ferves  as  a prifon.  The  ruins  of  many 
baths  ereded  here  are  ftill  vifible.  The  waters  of  different 
qualities  which  fupplied  thefe  baths  are  now  loft  and  fo 
intermingled,  as  to  caufe  the  peftilential  air  of  Paterno, 
which,  neverthelefs,  contains  a population  of  from  10  to 

1 2,000  perfons ; 15  miles  W.  of  Catania Alfo,  a town  of 

Naples,  in  Principato  Ultra,  three  miles  N.  of  Monte 
Marano. 

PATER-NOSTER,  the  Lord's  prayer,  a form  fo 
called  from  the  two  initial  words  thereof  in  Latin. 

Pater-noster  is  alfo  ufed  for  a chaplet  or  firing  of 
beads ; becaufe  ferving  to  number  the  rehearfals  of  that 
prayer. 

Pater-nosters,  in  ArchiteBure,  a fort  of  ornaments  cut 
in  form  of  beads,  either  round,  or  oval ; ufed  on  baguettes, 
aftragals,  &c. 

Pater-nosters,  in  Geography,  rocks  in  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  S.  fide  of  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  St.  Helena. 
S.  lat.  3 20  20' — Alfo,  rocks  near  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Jerfey. 

Pater-nosters,  Little,  a duller  of  thirteen  rocks  in 
the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  between  the  iflands  of  Borneo  and  Ce- 
lebes, called  by  the  Malays,  “ Pulo  Balabataken.”  They 
are  covered  with  trees,  and  have  navigable  channels  between 
them. 

Pater-nosters,  Great,  a clutter  of  fhoals  and  iflets  in 
the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  120  miles  long  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  and  30  broad.  S.  lat.  6°  30'  to  70  42'.  E.  long. 

1 1 70  10'  to  119°  1 o'. 

PATER-NOSTRE',  in  Heraldry.  A crofs  pater-noftre 
is  a crofs  made  of  beads.  This  crofs  is  to  be  fo  fhadowed  in 
drawing,  as  that  the  fphericity  of  the  beads  may  appear,  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  befants. 

PATERSONIA,  in  Botany,  very  defervedly  named  by 
Mr.  R.  Brown  in  honour  of  his  friend  colonel  William 
Paterfon,  a gentleman  to  whofe  refearches  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  many  years  ago,  and  more  recently  in  Norfolk 
Ifland,  as  well  as  New  South  Wales,  of  which  laft  fettle- 
ment  he  has  long  been  lieutenant-governor,  botany  is  much 
indebted.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  303.  Ker  in 
Curt.  Mag.  v.  26.  1041.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  4. 
(Genofiris  ; Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  9 ?) — Clafs  and  or- 
der, Monadelphia  Triandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Enfata , Lirin. 
/rides,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Sheath  raany-flowered,  of  two  com- 
preffed,  keeled,  rigid  leaves,  embracing  each  other,  with 
numerous  inner  membranous  feales,  feparating  the  flowers. 
Cor.  of  one  petal,  falver-fhaped,  regular  ; tube  very  flender, 
about  as  long  as  the  fheath  ; limb  in  fix  deep  fegmeuts, 
three  of  them  very  large,  ovate,  horizontal,  the  three  al- 
ternate ones  very  fmall,  ered.  Siam.  Filaments  three,  united 
into  a tube  nearly  all  the  way  up,  longer  than  the  fhorter 
fegments  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  ered,  oblong.  Pijl.  Ger- 
men  within  the  fheath,  below  the  corolla,  angular  ; ftyle 
capillary,  about  as  long  as  the  ftamens,  generally  fwelling 
towards  the  top,  con  traded  at  the  apex  ; fligmas  three, 
dilated,  fomewhat  hooded,  undivided.  Peric.  Capfule  mem- 
branous, prifmafic,  with  three  blunt  angles,  three  cells  and 
three  valves.  Seeds  numerous,  roundilh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Sheath  of  two  leaves.  Three  inner  fegments 
of  the  corolla  equal,  minute,  ered.  Filaments  diftind  at 
the  top.  Stigmas  dilated,  undivided. 
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Obf.  There  can  fcarcely  be  a doubt  that  this  is  the  fame 
genus  which  Labillardiere  calls  Gcnofiris,  however  incor- 
rectly he  may  have  defcribed  it ; happily  however  his  name 
for  it  is  exceptionable,  being  compounded  of  an  eftabhfhed 
one.  Iris. 

The  fpecies  known  are  feven,  all  perennial  herbaceous 
fibrous  rooted  plants,  with  either  none,  or  a Ihort,  moftly 
fimple,  Jiem.  Leaves  fword-fhaped,  narrow  and  compadt. 
Flowerjlalk  either  radical,  or  terminal,  fimple,  naked. 
Flowers  coming  out  in  fuccefiion,  handfome,  but  very  (hort- 
lived,  blue,  without  fpots.  Anthers  and  Jligmas  yellow. 
Capfules  nearly  feffile,  inverted  with  the  (heaths.  Seeds 
ufually  inferted  into  the  inner  angle  of  the  cell ; fometimes 
into  a central  column. — The  fpecies,  as  far  as  known,  are 
all  natives  of  New  Holland,  moftly  without  the  tropic, 
growing  in  open,  barren,  ftony  or  fandy  places,  near  the 
Ihore ; rarely  in  moift  meadows. 

1.  P.  Jericea.  Silky  Paterfonia.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  1041. 
— Stigmas  deflexed.  Sheath,  and  upper  part  of  the  ftalk, 
filky.  Leaves  Itraight,  finely  fringed,  doubly  ftriated, 
woolly  at  the  bafe  of  their  keel. — Native  of  the  country 
about  Port  Jackfon,  as  well  as  of  the  tropical  part  of  New 
Holland.  It  was  one  of  the  firft  plants  of  which  fpeci- 
mens  were  fent  to  England  by  the  fettlers.  Mefirs.  Lee  and 
Kennedy  raifed  it  from  feed,  and  it  flowered  with  them  in 
1807,  being  kept  in  the  greenhoufe.  The  leaves  are  fe- 
veral,  eredt,  narrow,  rigid,  and  elaftic,  about  a foot  high,  in 
two  ranks.  Flowers  violet,,  not  unlike  Tradefcantia  virginica 
at  the  firft  glance,  but  rather  larger,  without  fcent. 

2.  P.  lanata.  Woolly  Paterfonia. — Sta'k  round,  ftriated, 
longitudinally  woolly,  as  well  as  the  (heath.  Leaves  (lightly 
convex,  Amply  ftriated ; woolly  at  the  bafe. — Obferved  by 
Mr.  Brown,  in  the  fouth  part  of  New  Holland.  The 

Jligmas  were  not  remarked. 

3.  P.  longifslia.  Long-leaved  Paterfonia. — Stigmas  de- 
flexed. Sheath  and  ftalk  filky.  Leaves  linear,  narrow, 
many  times  longer  than  the  ftalk  ; fringed  below  the 
middle  with  fpreading  or  indexed  hairs. — From  Port  Jack- 
fon. 

4.  P.  media.  Intermediate  Paterfonia. — Stigmas  deflexed. 
Inner  fegments  of  the  corolla  but  one-fourth  as  long  as 
the  tube  of  the  ftamens.  Sheath  filky.  Flower-ftalk  fmooth, 
longer  than  the  ftem.  Keel  of  the  leaves  woolly  at  the  bafe. 
— From  Port  Jackfon. 

3.  P.  glabrata.  Smooth  Paterfonia. — Stigmas  deflexed. 
Inner  fegments  of  the  corolla  half  as  long  as  the  tube  of 
the  ftamens.  Flower-ftalk  longer  than  the  ftem,  very  fmooth 
and  ftiining,  like  the  (heath.  Keel  of  the  leaves  woolly  at  the. 
bafe. — From  the  fame  country. 

6.  P.  glauca.  Glaucous  Paterfonia.  (Genofiris  fra^ilis ; 
Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  x.  13.  t.  9.) — Stigma  eredl.  Style 
(lightly  thickened  at  the  top.  Sheath  about  three-flowered, 
ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  linear,  rather  convex,  naked  at 
the  edges  and  bafe,  twice  as  long  as  the  (lender,  thread- 
(haped,  fmooth  ftalk. — Gathered  by  Labillardiere,  in  Van 
Diemen’s  land  ; by  Mr.  Brown  near  Port  Jackfon.  The 
leaves  are  enveloped  at  the  bafe  by  numerous  (horter  leaf- 
like  feales.  Corolla  blue,  rather  (mailer  than  in  P.  Jericea. 

7.  P.  occidentalis.  Weft-coaft  Paterfonia. — Stigma  eredl. 
Style  of  eqqal  thicknefs  throughout.  Sheath  about  five- 
flowered,  even.  Stalk  very  fmooth,  as  long  as  the  fword- 
(haped  leaves,  which  arp  naked  at  the  edges  and  bafe. — 
Native  of  the  fouth-weft  coalt  of  New  Holland,  where  it 
was  gathered  by  Mr  Brown,  to  whofe  work  we  are  indebted 
for  the  fpecific  diftindlions  of  ail  the  fpecies. 

PATETHISiE  Uv«,  a name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
grapes  which  were  fuffered  to  remain  on  the  vine  till  they 
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were  greatly  dried  and  withered.  They  were  alfo  called 
pateta  uva,  and  were  fuffered  to  hang  thus  to  make  a 
peculiar  wine  called  pajfum. 

PATGONG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bengal ; 120  miles  W.  of  Beyhar. 

PATH,  in  Rural  Economy,  a track  or  road  acrofs  a field : 
a path  act  ofs  arable  land  is  as  great  a lofs  as  a crooked  hedge, 
and  (hould  always  be  avoided  as  much  as  poflible,  both  in 
arable  and  pafture  grounds,  in  the  laying  them  out  at 
firft,  where  they  are  diredted,  on  the  inclofing  of  wafte  or 
other  lands. 

Path  of  the  Vertex,  a term  frequently  ufed  by  Mr.  Flam- 
fteed,  in  his  dodfrine  of  the  fphere,  fignifying  a circle, 
defcribed  by  any  point  of  the  earth’s  furface,  as  the  earth 
turns  round  its  axis. 

This  point  is  confidered  as  vertical  to  the  earth’s  centre  ; 
and  is  the  fame  with  what  is  called  the  vertex  or  zenith  in 
the  Ptolemaic  projedlion. 

The  femi-diameter  of  this  path  of  the  vertex  is  always 
equal  to  the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  the  point  or 
place  that  deferibes  it ; that  is,  to  the  place’s  diftance  from 
the  pole  of  the  world. 

Path  fy,  the  name  given  by  us  to  the  fly  called  in  Latin 
humifuga  ; it  is  found  in  foot-paths,  and  fuppofed  to  live  by 
fucking  the  ground  ; it  is  of  a grey  colour,  ftreaked  with 
dulky  white. 

PATHETIC,  'sja.9rfux.oc,  from  s8o,-,  pajjion,  emotion, 
fomething  that  relates  to  the  pallions  ; and  particularly  that 
is  proper  to  awake  or  excite  them. 

In  oratory,  pathetic  is  applied  to  that  part  of  a difeourfe, 
or  to  that  mode  of  exprefiion,  that  is  immediately  addrefled 
to  the  Pajfions  (which  fee),  and  which  feems  to  render  it  in- 
terefting  and  impreflive.  In  this  part  of  a difeourfe,  if  any 
where,  eloquence  reigns,  and  exerts  its  power.  On  the  head 
of  the  pathetic,  Dr.  Blair  has  laid  down  the  following  ufeful 
diredlions.  It  (hould  frjl  be  confidered  whether  the  fubjedt 
admit  of  the  pathetic,  and  render  it  proper ; and  if  this  be 
the  cafe,  in  what  part  of  the  difeourfe  it  (hould  be  attempted. 
An  attempt  to  excite  the  pallions  in  a wrong  place,  may 
expofe  an  orator  to  ridicule.  He  (hould  be  careful,  in  the 
firlt  place,  to  bring  over  to  his  fide  the  underftanding  and 
judgment ; otherwife  he  is  not  likely  to  produce  any  bene- 
ficial or  permanent  effedl.  That  the  emotion  may  not 
only  remain,  when  he  oeafes  to  fpeak,  moll  writers  aflign 
the  pathetic  to  the  peroration  or  conciufion,  as  its  natural 
place  ; and  when  all  other  things  are  equal,  this  is  the 
impreffion  that  one  would  choofe  to  make  laft,  leaving  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  warmed  with  the  fubjedt,  -after  argu- 
ment and  reafoning  had  produced  their  full  effedl.  But 
wherever  the  pathetic  is  introduced,  it  is  recommended, 
fecondly,  never  to  fet  apart  a head  of  a difeourfe,  in  form,  for 
railing  any  paflion ; never  to  give  warning  that  you  are 
about  to  be  pathetic,  nor  to  call  upon  your  hearers  to  follow 
you  in  the  attempt.  This  almoft  never  fails  to  prove  a 
refrigerant  to  paflion.  The  indiredl  method  of  making  an 
impreffion  is  likely  to  be  more  fuccefsful.  This  may  often 
be  done  more  happily,  in  a few  mitances  infpired  by  natural 
warmth,  than  in  a long  and  ftudied  addrefs.  Thirdly,  it  (hould 
be  confidered,  that  there  is  a great  difference  between  (hew- 
ing the  hearers  that  they  ought  to  be  moved,  and  adlually 
moving  them.  To  every  emotion  or  paflion  Nature  has 
adapted  a let  of  correfponding  objedls  ; and  without  fetting 
thefe  before  the  mind,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  orator 
to  raife  that  emotion.  The  foundation  of  all  fuccefsful 
execution  in  the  way  of  pathetic  oratory,  is  to  paint  the 
objedt  of  that  paflion  which'  we  wi(h  to  raife,  in  the  moil 
natural  and  linking  manner  ; to  deferibe  it  with  fuch  cir- 
cumftances 
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cum  fiances  33  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in  the  minds  of  others. 
Every  paflion  is  moft  ftrongly  excited  by  fenfation  ; next  to 
the  influence  of  fenfe  is  that  of  memory  ; and  next  to 
memory  is  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  Of  this  power, 
therefore,  the  orator  mull  avail  himfelf,  fo  as  to  ftrike  the 
imagination  of  the  hearers  with  circumftances,  which,  in 
luftre  and  fteadinefs,  refemble  thofe  of  fenfation  and  remem- 
brance. For  this  purpofe,  fourthly,  the  only  effe&ual  method 
is  to  be  moved  yourfelves.  The  inward  emotion  of  the 
fpeaker  adds  a pathos  to  his  words,  his  looks,  his  geftures, 
and  his  whole  manner,  which  exerts  a power  aimoft  irrefiftible 
over  thofe  who  hear  him.  • Fifthly,  it  is  neceffary  to  attend 
to  the  proper  language  of  the  paflions.  We  ihould  obferve  in 
what  manner  any  one  expreffes  himfelf  who  is  under  the  power 
of  a real  and  ftrong  paflion  ; and  we  (hall  always  find  his 
language  unaffe&ed  and  fimple.  It  may  be  animated,  in- 
deed, wfth  bold  and  ftrong  figures,  but  it  will  have  no  orna- 
ment or  finery.  He  is  not  at  leifure  to  follow  out  the 
play  of  the  imagination.  A perfon  who  takes  time  to 
polifh  and  adorn  his  ftyle,  will  infallibly  cool  his  own  ardour  ; 
and  then  he  will  touch  the  heart  no  more  ; his  compofition 
will  become  fi-igid  ; and  it  will  be  the  language  of  one  who 
defcribes  but  who  does  not  feel.  Although  he  may  amufe 
the  fancy,  he  will  not  reach  the  heart.  In  the  former  cafe, 
labour  may  appear ; but  the  latter  mutt  be  the  work  of 
nature  only.  Sixthly,  nothing  of  a foreign  nature  Ihould  be 
interwoven  with  the  pathetic  part  of  a difcourfe.  All 
digreflions  muft  be  avoided  ; beauties  muft  be  facrificed  ; 
comparifons  arc  always  dangerous,  and  generally  quite 
improper,  in  the  midft  of  paflion.  Reafoning  is  unfeafonable, 
efpeciallv  if  it  be  purfued  in  a long  and  fubtile  train,  when 
the  principal  aim  is  to  excite  warm  emotions.  Laftly,  the 
pathetic  fhould  not'be  prolonged  too  much.  Warm  emo- 
tions are  too  violent  to  be  lafting.  Study  the  proper  time 
and  mode  of  making  a tranfition  from  the  paflionate  to  the 
calm,  recolle&ing  a maxim,  which,  though  trite,  is  juft,  that 
nothing  dries  up  fooner  than  a tear.  Beware,  therefore,  of 
draining  paflion  too  far,  and  of  raifing  it  to  unnatural  heights, 
as  well  as  of  prolonging  its  duration.  Dr.  Blair,  to  whofe 
“ Le&ures”  (vol.  ii.)  we  refer  for  the  illuftration  and  ap- 
plication of  thefe  rules,  clofes  with  fetting  before  his  readers 
the  example  of  Cicero  in  his  laft  oration  againft  Verres, 
wherein  he  defcribes  the  cruelty  exercifed  by  Verres,  when 
governor  of  Sicily,  againft  one  Gavius,  a Roman  citizen. 
Bnt  our  limits  forbid  our  enlarging.  See  Peroration  and 
Style. 

Pathetic,  in  Mufic.  The  general  import  of  this  word, 
which  is  purely  Engliih,  is  fo  well  known,  as  feemingly  to 
need  no  explanation  ; yet,  to  render  mufic  pathetic,  fo  many 
circumftances  muft  concur,  that  it  has  been  thought  necef- 
fary  by  Rouffeau  to  point  them  out.  The  poetry,  the 
mufical  compofition,  the  figure,  countenance,  tone  of  voice, 
exprefGon,  and  fituation  of  the  charafter  reprefented,  muft 
all  combine  to  produce  the  full  effedt  of  a pathetic  air.  All 
are  requifite  in  dramatic  and  theatrical  mufic,  which  tend 
to  move  and  paint  the  great  paflions,  particularly  thofe  of 
grief  and  forrow. 

All  the  expreflion  which  the  French  can  give  to  pathetic 
airs,  is  to  drag,  reinforce  the  notes,  and  howl  ; and  in  fo 
flow  a movement,  that  all  fentiment  of  meafure  is  effaced. 
Hence  the  French  think,  that  whatever  is  flow  is  pathetic, 
and  all  that  is  pathetic  ought  to  be  flow. 

They  have  airs  which  become  gay  and  playful,  or  tender 
and  pathetic,  as  they  happen  to  be  fung  quick  or  flow. 
Such  is  the  advantage  of  French  melody  ; it  ferves  for 
whatever  they  pleafe  : fet  avis,  et,  cum  volet,  arbor. 

But  Italian  mufic  has  not  the  fame  advantages.  Each  fong, 


each  melody,  has  its  diftindt  character  fo  ftrongly  impreffed 
on  it,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  deftroy  the  pathos  of  its  accent 
and  melody,  which  is  felt  in  all  meafures,  even  in  thofe  the 
moft  lively.  French  airs  change  their  charafter,  as  the 
time  is  accelerated  or  retarded.  Each  Italian  air  has  its 
movement  fo  determined,  that  it  cannot  be  altered  without 
annihilating  the  melody.  An  air  thus  difguifed,  does  not 
change  its  charafter,  it  lofes  it ; it  is  no  longer  melody,  it 
is  nothing. 

If  the  pathetic  chara&er  is  not  in  the  movement,  we 
cannot  fay  that  it  is  in  the  genus,  the  melody,  or  the  har- 
mony : as  there  are  pieces  equally  pathetic  in  the  three 
genera,  the  three  modes,  and  all  the  harmony  imaginable. 
The  true  pathetic  is  in  the  accents  of  paflion,  which  are  not 
to  be  taught  by  rule  ; but  let  genius  find,  and  the  heart  feel, 
without  applying  to  art  to  give  the  law. 

Nieuwentyt  tells  us  of  a mufician  at  Venice,  who  ex- 
celled in  the  pathetic  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  able  to 
play  any  of  his  auditors  into  diftrafction  ; he  adds,  that  the 
great  means  he  made  ufe  of  was  the  variety  of  motions,  &c. 

PATHETICUS,  in  Anatomy , a name  given  by  fome 
anatomifts  to  the  nerve  of  the  fourth  pair,  or  nervus 
trochlearis.  See  Nerve. 

PATHHEAD,  in  Geography,  a confiderable  manufac- 
turing town  in  the  parifti  of  Dyfart,  and  county  of  Fife, 
Scotland,  is  fituated  cn  the  acclivity  of  a hill,  looking  to- 
wards the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  a fhort  diftance  to  the  north- 
eaftward  of  the  ancient  burgh  of  Kirkcaldy.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  called  Dunnikier,  and  the  other  Sin- 
clair-town,  from  the  eftates  on  which  they  happen  to  be 
refpeftively  placed.  Formerly  Pathhead  was  noted  for  the 
number  of  its  nail  manufa&ories  ; but  thefe  have  now  con- 
fiderably  declined,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  different  branches  of  weaving.  There  is  no  regu’pr  mar- 
ket held  in  this  town ; but  it  has  the  privilege  of  a large 
annual  fair  for  woollen  and  linen  cloths.  According  to  the 
parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  it  contains  237  houfes,  and 
1692  inhabitants. 

On  a free-ftone  rock,  which  projects  into  the  Frith  imme- 
diately below  Pathhead,  ftand  the  venerable  ruins  of  Riven’s, 
or  Raven’s-Craig  caftle,  which  was  granted,  with  the 
neighbouring  lands,  by  James  III.  of  Scotland,  to  William 
St.  Clair,  or  Sinclair,  earl  of  Orkney,  on  his  lefignation  of 
that  title.  During  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  it  wa6 
garrifoned  by  a party  of  Cromwell’s  troops,  but  is  now 
uninhabitable.  Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  Sinclair  s 
Statiftical  Account,  vol.  xviii. 

PATHOGNOMONIC,  in  Medicine,  from s-«9o;,  adifeafe , 
and  ymuo-Kx,  I know,  an  epithet  Unifying  that  a fymptom,  or 
concourfe  offymptoms,  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  inseparable 
from,  or  exclufively  charafteriftic  of,  a particular  difeafe,  and 
found  in  no  other.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  difeafe  in  which 
any  Angle  fymptom  can  be  itriftly  faid  to  be  pathog- 
nomonic ; but  the  concife  definitions  of  difeafes  given  by 
the  nofologifts,  ihould  exhibit  the  congeries  of  fymptoms 
which  are  pathognomonic.  Thus  the  four  fymptoms, 
“ fever,  cough,  dyfpnaea,  and  pain  in  the  cheft,”  which 
conftitute  Dr.  Cullen’s  definition  of  pneumonia,  are  the 
pathognomonic  fymptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
See  Nosology. 

PATHOLOGY,  from  irxSo-:,  a difeafe,  and  Xoyoc,  a dif- 
courfe, fignifies  thefciencc  or  doftrine  of  difeafes. 

As  Phyfology  teaches  the  nature  of  the  funttions  of  the 
living  body  in  a ftate  of  health  ; fo  Pathology  re'ates  to  the 
various  derangements  of  thefe  functions,  which  conftitute 
difeafe.  Its  obje&s,  therefore,  are  to  afcertain  the  various 
fymptoms  which  charadferife  the  different  diforders  of  each 
3 K 2 organ 
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organ  of  the  body,  and  efpecially  the  diagnqftic  and  pathog- 
nomonic fymptoms,  which  afford  the  means  of  difcriminatioii 
between  difeafes  that  refemble  each  other  ; to  determine  the 
caufes,  both  predifpofing  and  exciting,  by  which  difeafes  are 
induced ; to  point  out  the  prognojis,  or  the  tendency  and 
probable  event  of  each  difeafe,  from  the  changes  and  combi- 
nation of  the  fymptoms  ; and,  laftly,  to  teach  the  indications 
of  cure , and  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  remedies  adapted 
to  the  various  circumftances  and  periods  of  difeafes. 

The  general  dodrines  of  pathology,  however,  we  have 
already  anticipated,  under  the  head  of  Disease,  an  article 
of  more  popular  reference.  See  alfo  Cause,  in  Medicine; 
and  Nosology,  under  which  a clafiification  of  difeafes  will 
be  found. 

PATHOS,  wa9o;,  pajfion,  a term  frequently  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  the  movements  which  the  orator  excites  in  his 
audience. 

We  fometimes  alfo  ufe  the  word  for  energy,  or  ftrefs. 

PATI,  in  Geography.  See  Patta. 

PATIA,  a river  of  South  America,  which  rifes  near 
Popayan,  and  runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  N.  lat.  2°  13'. 

PATIALA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sirhind  ; 12  miles  S.W.  of  Sirhind.  N.  lat.  30°  18'.  E. 
long.  76°  5'. 

PATIENCE,  in  Botany , the  name  by  which  fome 
people  call  the  monk’s  rhubarb  ; but  the  French,  from 
whom  we  have  borrowed  the  word,  mean  by  it  all  the 
fpecies  of  the  lapathum  or  dock  kind. 

Patience,  in  Ethics , is  that  virtue  which  preferves  the 
mind  firm  and  unbroken,  under  the  evils  of  life  ; fo  that 
the  fpirits  are  kept  from  becoming  tumultuous,  and  preci- 
pitating the  fufferer  into  indecent  or  repining  thoughts, 
words,  or  adions ; and  by  which  he  is  difpofed  to  pay 
calm  attention  to  the  reafons  of  facred  philofophy,  and  to 
obferve  them. 

Patience,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  near  the  coafl  of 
America,  in  Naraganfett  bay,  belonging  to  the  ftate  of 
Rhode  ifland. 

PATIENT,  among  Phyficians,  a perfon  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a phyfician,  or  furgeon,  to  be  cured  of  fome  difeafe. 

Agent  and  Patient.  See  Agent. 

PATIENTIA,  Straits  of  in  Geography,  a channel  of 
the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  between  the  ifland  of  Bachian,  and  the 
S.  coaft  of  Gilolo. 

PATIENTIiE  Musculus,  in  Anatomy , the  levator 
fcapulae,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  fhrugging  up  the  fhoulders.  See 
Levator. 

PATIMA,  in  Botany,  a genus  fo  named  by  Aublet  from 
its  Caribean  name,  Patima-rana.  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  197. 
t.  77.  Juff.  207.  Lamarck  Did.  v.  5.  70.  Illuftr.  t.  159. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Ru- 
biacea,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal . Perianth  fuperior,  of  one  leaf,  the  limb 

with  about  five  incifions.  Cor.  and  Slam,  unknown.  Pift. 
Germen  inferior,  firmly  united  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ; 
ftyle  and  ftigma  wanting.  Peric.  Berry  green,  roundifh, 
crowned  with  the  margin  of  the  calyx,  of  four,  five,  or  fix 
cells.  Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall,  imbedded  in  foft  pulp. 

Qbf.  Juflieu  and  Lamarck  obferve,  that,  although 
Aublet  was  unacquainted  with  fome  parts  of  the  flower  of 
this  plant,  yet  he  has  (hewn  enough  to  fatisfy  them  that  it  muft 
be  monopetalous,  and  of  the  natural  order  of  Rubiacea. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fuperior,  almoft  entire,  of  fix  obti^fe 
angles.  Berry  crowned  by  the  calyx,  moftly  five-celled, 
many-feeded. 

1.  P.  guianenfis.  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  77. — Native  of  low 
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marlhy  places  in  Guiana,  bearing  fruit  in  May.— Root  peren- 
nial. Stems  numerous,  Ihrubby,  ered,  three  feet  high,  tu- 
bular, cylindrical.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  long  ftalks,  very 
large,  ovate-oblong,  acute,  fmooth,  entire.  Stipulas  intra- 
foliaceous,  in  pairs,  Ihort,  acute,  permanent,  at  the  bafe  of 
the  footftalk.  Fruit  axillary,  confifting  of  green  berries, 
on  longifli  folitary  ftalks. 

PATIN,  Guy,  in  Biography , a phyfician  diftinguifhed 
for  his  wit  and  learning,  was  born  at  Hodenc,  in  Bray,  near 
Beauvais,  in  Auguft,  1601.  His  parents  being  in  humble 
life,  though  refpedable,  his  firft  views  were  not  very  ele- 
vated. He  was  employed  for  fome  time  in  a printing-office 
at  Paris,  as  corredor  of  the  prefs,  where  his  abilities  gained, 
him  the  efteem  and  friendfliip  of  Riolan,  a celebrated  phyfi- 
cian. In  confequence  of  this  connedion,  he  was  led  to  turn 
his  attention  to  medicine,  and  took  the  degree  of  dodor  in 
that  faculty  in  1627,  and  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
Parifian  body.  He  continued  to  refide  as  a praditioner  in 
that  metropolis,  where  he  was  more  efteemed,  however,  for 
his  learning,  and  the  fatirical  vivacity  of  his  converfation, 
than  for  his  medical  (kill.  Indeed,  he  was  too  much  attached 
to  perfonal  independence  to  pu(h  his  way  at  court  or  among 
the  great,  yet  he  had  many  perfons  of  diftindion  among  his 
friends,  particularly  the  prefident  de  Lamoignon,  who  en- 
joyed his  fociety  as  the  greateft  relaxation  from  the  labour  of 
public  bufinefs.  Patin  was,  however,  very  zealous  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  honours  and  privileges  of  his  faculty,  and 
was  elededdean  in  the  two  fucceffive  years  1650  and  1651  ; 
and,  foon  afterwards,  was  appointed  fucceffor  to  Riolan  the 
younger,  in  the  chair  of  medicine  at  the  College  Royal.  He 
expreffed  himfelf  in  Latin  with  fo  much  fluency  and  elegance, 
that  his  thefes  became  the  centre  of  attradion  to  the  falhion- 
able  idlers  of  Paris.  He  was  a great  opponent  of  all  innova- 
tions in  medicine,  but  more  efpecially  of  the  dodrines  and 
drugs  introduced  by  the  chemical  phyficians  ; and  he  pur- 
fued  a violent  courfe  in  the  difpute,  which  at  that  time  agitated 
the  phyficians  of  Paris,  refpeding  the  virtues  of  antimony. 
He  was  even  profufe  in  his  perfonalities  againft  all  who  de- 
fended that  medicine,  and  drew  up  a long  regifter  of  the  un- 
fuccefsful  cafes  in  which  it  had  been  employed,  which  he 
called  the  Antimonial  Martyrology.  He  derided,  however, 
the  complicated  and  coftly  compounds  and  fpecifics,  which 
the  generality  of  praditioners  were  in  the  habit  of  prefcrib- 
ing ; and  was  of  opinion,  that  by  means  of  the  lancet  and 
purgatives,  and  a few  Ample  expedients,  every  thing  within 
the  power  of  the  healing  art  might  be  accomplifhed  ; a ra- 
tional and  juft  view  of  the  fubjed,  if  it  had  not  been  per- 
verted by  other  falfe  theories,  and  by  ftrong  prejudices  with 
refped  to  bloodletting,  and  fome  particular  articles  of  me- 
dicine. 

This  learned  phyfician  died  in  1672,  in  the  feventy-firft 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  read  much,  and  had  colleded  an 
extenfive  and  valuable  library,  with  the  contents  of  which  he 
was  well  acquainted : but  he  wrote  few  works  in  his  own 
profeffion,  and  thefe  of  little  importance.  He  had  projeded 
a hi  (lory  of  celebrated  phyficians,  but  this  he  never  accom- 
plifhed.  After  his  death  a great  number  of  his  letters  were 
publiffied,  which  have  been  the  chief  means  of  preferving  his 
memory.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  colledions ; one  addreffed 
to  various  friends,  p inted  in  1685  and  1692,  two  volumes 
i2mo  ; the  other  all  written  to  his  friend  Charles  Spon,  of 
Geneva,  and  publilhed  by  that  family  in  1718,  two  volumes 
i2ino.  Patin’s  letters  are  an  amufing  mifcellany  of  political 
and  literary  intelligence,  biographical  anecdotes,  free  opi- 
nions, medical  hiftory  and  crittcifm,  with  a plentiful  mixture 
of  fpleen  and  farcafm.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  he  ladies 
mod  feverely  the  court  and  miniftry,  the  clergy,  or  the  che- 
mical 
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micaldoftors ; but  the  pictures  which  he  give9  of  the  man- 
ners and  fentiments  of  the  time  are  in  moil  refpe&s  equally 
juft  and  lively.  Eloy  Did.  Hift;  Gen.  Biog. 

Patin,  Charles,  a phyfician  and  diftinguilhed  antiquary, 
was  the  feeond  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  at  Paris, 
in  February,  1633.  His  father  educated  him  with  great  care, 
and  he  made  a very  extraordinary  progrefs  in  learning,  having, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  fuftained  thefes  on  philofophy  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  before  a large  and  fplendid  audience,  at 
which  there  were  thirty-four  bilhops  prefent,  befides  many 
other  perfons  of  diftindion.  He  was  intended  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  bar,  and  even  became  a licentiate  in  law  at  Poic- 
tiers,  and  afterwards  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  : 
but  he  afterwards  abandoned  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  and 
chofe  that  of  phyfic,  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of  do&or 
in  1656.  He  had  not  only  begun  to  praftife  with  reputa- 
tion and  fuccefs,  but  had  alfo  taught  in  the  fchools  of  the 
faculty  of  Paris,  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France,  from 
the  fear  of  imprifonment.  The  caufe  of  this  difgrace  is 
fomewhat  doubtful.  By  fome  it  has  been  faid,  that,  having 
been  fent  into  Holland  by  a great  prince,  in  order  to  buy  up 
all  the  copies  of  a work  of  court  fcandal,  and  burn  them  on 
the  fpot,  he  faved  a number  of  them,  and  difperfed  them 
among  his  friends.  His  father,  however,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
lamenting  his  fon’s  misfortune,  gives  no  hint  of  fuch  a fad, 
but  mentions  the  difcovery  of  fome  obnoxious  books  in  his 
library.  After  fpending  a few  years  in  travelling  through 
Holland,  England,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  to  Italy, 
he  at  length  fettled  with  his  family  at  Padua,  where  he  foon 
acquired  the  public  efteem.  In  1676,  he  was  appointed  to 
an  extraordinary  profefforlhip  of  medicine  in  that  univerfity  ; 
and  in  1 68 1 , he  was  transferred  to  the  firft  chair  of  furgery  ; 
and  ultimately,  in  1683,  to  that  of  medicine.  He  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  thefe  ftations  with  fo  much  diftin&ion,  that  the 
republic  of  Venice  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  a knight- 
hood of  St.  Mark.  He  was  alfo  elefted  a member  of  the 
Academiae  Naturae  Curioforum,  and  he  was  for  a long  time 
chief  and  dire&or  of  the  Academy  of  the  Ricovrati.  He 
died  at  Padua,  on  the  feeond  of  Oftober,  1693.  He  left 
a confiderable  number  of  learned  works,  amounting  to 
nearly  40,  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages. 
Few  of  thefe  relate  to  medicine,  and  thofe  only  in  the  form 
of  detached  orations;  fuch  as  “ Oratio  Inauguralis  de  opti- 
ma Medicorum  Se&a.”  “ Oratio  de  Febribus,” — “ De 
Avicenna,” — “ De  Scorbuto,”  &c.  The  works  by  which 
he  is  beft  known,  relate  to  the  numifmatic,  or  medallic 
Icience,  in  which  he  was  a great  proficient.  The  follow- 
ing are  upon  that  fubjeft.  “ Fami'ise  Romance  ex  antiquis 
numifmatibus  ab  urbe  condita  ad  tempora  D.  Augufti,” 
1663,  folio.  This  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  work  of  Fulvius 
Urfinus.  “ Introdu&ion  a l’Hiftoire  par  la  Connoiflance  des 
Medailles,”  1665,  12010.  “ Imperatorum  Romanorum 

Numifmata,”  1671,  folio.  “ Thefaurus  Numifmatum,” 
1672,  4to.  “ PraAica  delle  Medaglie,’’  1673,  12mo- 
“ Suetonius  ex  Numifmatibus  illuftratus,”  1675,  4to-  > 
and  fome  other  pieces.  In  the  way  of  medical  biography, 
he  publilhed  the  lives  of  the  profeffors  of  Padua,  with  the 
title  of  “ Lycseum  Patavinum,  five  leones  ej  Vitae  Profeffo- 
rum  Patavi,  anno  1682,  docentium.”  Pat.  16&2,  4to. 

The  wife  and  two  daughters  of  Charles  Patin  were  learned 
women,  and  all  members  of  the  Academy  of  Ricovrati,  at 
Padua,  in  which  they  diftinguilhed  themfelves.  Charlotte- 
Catherine,  the  eldeft  daughter,  pronounced  a Latin  oration 
on  the  railing  of  the  fiege  of  Vienna,  and  publilhed  “ Ta- 
bellae  feleAae,”  which  contained  an  explanation  of  forty-one 
engravings  from  the  molt  celebrated  painters.  Gabrielle- 
Charlotte,  the  youngeft  daughter,  publilhed  a panegyrical 


oration  on  Louis  XIV.,  and  a Latin  diflertation  on  the  phoe- 
nix on  a medal  of  Caracalla,  Venice,  1683.  His  wife  was 
author  of  a collection  of  moral  and  Chriftian  reflections. 
Eloy  DiCt.  Hift.  de  la  Med.  Gen.  Biog. 

Patin-SA<?<?,  in  the  Manege.  See  Patten^o<?. 

PATINA,  a name  given  to  the  ruft  of  medals.  See 
Confervation  of  Medals. 

This  ruft,  which,  when  genuine,  gives  value  to  medals,  is 
fometimes  counterfeited,  and  a falfe  patina  is  fubftituted  for 
that  which  is  true.  The  falfe  varnilh  is  black,  greafy,  and 
Ihining,  befides  being  very  tender  when  touched  with  a 
needle  or  burin  ; while  the  ancient  has  none  of  thefe  qualities, 
and  is  as  hard  as  the  coin  itfelf.  Sometimes,  fays  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton, a light-green  coaty-like  varnilh  is  given,  fpotted 
with  a kind  of  iron  marks.  It  is  made  of  fulphur,  verdi- 
gris, and  vinegar ; and  is  often  diftinguilhed,  among  other 
marks,  by  hair-ftrokes  of  the  brulh  with  which  it  was 
laid  on.  Vico,  cited  by  Pinkerton,  gives  the  following  hints 
concerning  falfe  patina.  He  fays  it  is  green,  black,  ruflet 
or  brown,  grey,  and  iron-colour.  The  green  is  made  with 
verdigris  ; the  black  is  fmoke  of  fulphur ; the  grey  is 
formed  of  chalk  fteeped  in  urine,  in  which  the  coin  is  left  for 
fome  days.  The  ruflet  is  next  to  the  natural,  becaufe  it  is  a 
kind  of  froth  which  the  fire  forms  from  ancient  coins  ; but 
when  falfe  it  is  too  Ihining.  To  make  it,  they  often  take  the 
large  brafs  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  becaufe  they  are  frequently 
corroded,  and  making  them  red-hot  in  the  fire,  put  the 
coins  upon  them  ; and  there  adheres  a fine  patina.  The  pro- 
cefs  of  iron  colour  Vico  does  not  explain.  Sometimes,  he 
adds,  they  take  an  old  defaced  coin,  covered  with  real  an- 
cient patina,  and  ftamp  it  anew  ; but  the  patina  is  then  too 
bright  in  the  cavities,  and  too  dull  in  the  protuberances.  It 
may  further  be  obferved,  that  the  trial  of  brafs  coins  with 
the  tongue  is  not  to  be  defpifed  ; for,  if  modern,  the  patina 
taftes  bitter,  or  pungent ; while,  if  ancient,  it  is  quite 
taftelefs. 

PATINO,  in  Geography,  an  illand  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, which  was  the  ancient  Patmos.  See  Patmos. 

PATINOON,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Marawar  ; 72 
miles  N.W.  of  Ramanadporum. 

PATIOQUA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Guaxaca  ; 63  miles  S.  of  St.  Yago  de  los  Valles. 

PATIS,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a fmall  fea-bird,  de- 
fenbed  by  Oviedus,  and  feeming  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
ftormfink,  deferibed  by  Hoier,  in  his  epiftle  to  Clufius.  It 
is  a little  larger  than  our  fparrow,  and  fltims  the  furface  of 
the  water  very  nimbly,  and  is  fuppofed  a forerunner  of 
ftorms. 

PATIXA,  or  Grande  River,  in  Geography,  a river  of 
Brazil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  S.  lat.  15°  50'. 

PATKUL,  John  Reinhold,  in  Biography,  was  born 
of  a noble  family  in  Livonia,  a northern  province  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  The  Livonians  having  been  dripped 
of  their  privileges,  and  great  part  of  their  eftates,  by 
Charles  XI.,  Patkul  was  deputed  to  make  their  complaint ; 
which  he  did  with  fuch  eloquence  and  courage,  that  the  king, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  Ihoulder,  faid,  “ you  have  fpoken  in 
behalf  of  your  country  as  a brave  man,  and  I efteem  you  for 
it.”  Charles,  however,  who  added  the  bafenefs  of  hypocrify 
to  the  ferocity  of  a tyrant,  was  determined  to  punilh  the  zeal 
and  honelly  which  he  had  juft  before  applauded,  and  in  a 
very  few  days  afterwards  caufed  Patkul  to  be  declared  guilty 
of  high  treafon,  and  condemned  him  to  death.  The  hero, 
however,  found  means  to  efcape  into  Poland,  where  he  conti- 
nued till  Charles  was  dead.  He  now  hoped  that  his  fentence 
might  have  been  reverfed,  but  being  difappointed  in  this  ex- 
pectation, he  applied  to  Auguftus,  king  of  Poland,  and  foli- 
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cited  him  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Livonia  from  the 
Swedes  ; which  he  faid  might  be  eafily  effe&ed,  as  the  people 
were  ready  to  {hake  off  their  yoke  ; and  the  king  of  Sweden, - 
being  a child,  was  incapable  of  compelling  their  fubje&ion. 
Auguftus  took  the  hint,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Livonia,  and  af- 
terwards, when  Charles  XII.  entered  the  province  to  recover 
it,  Pat kul  commanded  in  the  Saxon  army  againft  him. 
Charles  was  victorious,  and  Patkul  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
the  czar  cf  Ruffia,  with  whom  Auguftus  was  in  ftrift  al- 
liance. The  czar  fent  Patkul,  with  the  title  of  his  ambaffa- 
dor,  into  Saxony,  to  prevail  with  Auguftus  to  meet  him  at 
Grodno,  that  they  might  confer  on  the  ftate  of  their  affairs. 
This  conference  took  place,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
czar  went  from  Grodno  to  quell  a rebellion  in  Aftracan.  As 
foon  as  the  czar  was  gone,  Auguftus,  to  the  furprife  of  all 
Europe,  ordered  Patkul,  who  was  then  at  Drefden,  to  be 
feized  as  a ftate  criminal.  The  czar  claimed  him  as  his  am- 
baffador,  and  Charles  demanded  that  he  lhould  be  put  into 
his  hands.  The  latter  obtained  his  wifh,  and  cruelly  put  him 
to  death,  in  the  year  1707.  Charles  XII.  has  been  generally 
cenfured  for  not  extending  to  him  his  mercy,  but  it  muft  not 
be  forgotten  that  Patkul  had  incited  foreign  powers  to  attafck 
his  country  when  the  king  was  a mere  child,  hoping  that,  un- 
der fuch  circumftances,  it  would  become  an  eafy  conqueft. 
It  has  been  faid  alfo  in  behalf  of  the  king,  that  this  is  the  only 
inftarice  of  his  cruelty,  and  that  in  ordering  the  execution  of 
Patkul  he  thought  he  was  doing  his  duty.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  palliate  the  unfeeling  barbarity  of  putting  the  vete- 
ran to  the  rack.  The  monarch  was  one  of  the  credulous 
philofophers  of  the  time,  who  believed  in  the  poffibility  of 
difcovering  the  methods  of  tranfmuting  the  bafer  metals  into 
gold.  Patkul,  while  under  fenience  of  death,  contrived  fo 
far  to  impofe  on  the  fenate  at  Stockholm,  as  to  perfuade 
them  that  he  had,  in  their  prefence,  converted  to  gold  a quan- 
tity of  lefs  precious  metal.  An  account  of  the  experiment 
was  tranfmitted  to  the  king,  accompanied  with  a petition  for 
the  life  of  fo  valuable  a fubjeft  ; but  Charles,  blending  mag- 
nanimity with  feverity,  replied,  that  he  would  not  do  that  for 
intereft  which  he  had  refufed  at  the  call  of  humanity  and  the 
intreaties  of  friendftiip. 

PATLADAH,  in  Geography,  a circar  of  Bengal, 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Curribarry,  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  by 
Dacca,  and  on  the  W.  by  Goragotand  Iflamabad  ; about  30 
miles  long,  and  16  broad.  The  chief  towns  are  Chilmary 
and  Dewangunge. 

P ATMOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian 
archipelago,  now  denominated  by  navigators  “ St.  Jean  de 
Patino,”  celebrated  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  on  account  of 
its  being  the  place  of  St.  John’s  exi'e,  and  ftill  more  from  the 
revelations  and  vifions  which  he  received  there,  and  which 
form  the  fubje&s  of  the  Ap^calypfe,  or  Revelation,  exhibits 
little  more  than  arid  rocks  and  numerous  capes.  Some  Ca- 
loyers,  or  Greek  monks,  who  inhabit  a monaftery  built  on 
an  eminence,  ftill  Ihew  the  grotto  where  the  facred  writer 
received  his  communications  and  wrote  his  book.  But  in  this 
convent  there  is  no  library,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  of  little 
ufe,  as  among  the  80  monks  who  refide  there,  three  only 
were  found  who  could  read,  and  they  made  little  ufe  of  their 
fcanty  knowledge.  This  ifland  is  little  more  than  fix 
leagues  in  circuit  ; confiderably  longer  than  broad,  its  direc- 
tion being  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  form  very  irregular.  Its 
coafts  are  interfe&ed  by  a variety  of  gulfs  and  coves,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  good  harbours  which  they 
prefent  to  navigators,  among  which  that  of  “ Scala”  is  one  of 
the  fineft  in  the  Archipelago.  But  notwithftanding  the  ad- 
vantages which  thefe  harbours  might  afford  it  as  a place  of 
trade,  it  prefents  to  the  view  of  the  obferver  a very  wretched 


appearance.  Vallies,  which  might  infure  abundance,  are 
uncultivated,  and  from  their  ftate  of  abandonment  and  na- 
kednefs.  offer,  with  the  hills  that  fnrround  them,  only  the 
fame  afpedt  of  ruggeduefs  and  misfortune.  Population, 
which  follows  in  the  train  of  agriculture  and  induftry,  is  here 
Angularly  diminifhed,  and  while  the  monafteries  fwarm  with 
fluggards,  the  fields  become  deferts.  In  the  fummer  fewt 
men  remain  here ; they  all  migrate  to  a diftance  to  feek 
means  of  fubfiftence,  or  carry  on  with  their  caiques,  a traffic 
which  feeds,  but  does  not  enrich  them.  The  women  remain 
intruded  with  domeftic  cares,  and  to  make  the  moft  of  a few 
pieces  of  land  during  the  abfence  of  their  fathers  or  hu  {bands  ; 
and  that  timid  tribe  hide  or  {hut  themfelves  up  when  they  fee 
ftrangers  land  in  their  ifland.  Such  is  the  account  given  of 
this  defolate  fpot  by  Sonnini.  Although  it  is  deftitute  of 
wood  and  rivers,  and  almoft  without  gardens,  its  fpring- 
water  is  pure  and  its  air  healthy.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Greek  Chriftians,  failors  or  {hip-builders,  who  fail  as 
far  as  Venice,  whither  they  carry  cotton  and  ftockings  of  their 
own  manufafture.  The  ifland  abounds  with  rabbits,  pigeons, 
partridges,  and  quails.  The  abbot  of  the  convent  already 
mentioned  is  prince  of  the  ifland,  and  pays  annually  1000 
crowns  to  the  grand  feignor,  befides  prefents  to  the  captain 
pacha  : 16  miles  S.W.  of  Samos.  N.  lat.  370  24'.  E.  long. 
26°  24. 

PATMOUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Golconda  ; 23  miles  N. N.E.  of  Rachore. 

PATNA,  a very  ancient  city  of  Hindooftan,  erefted  on 
or  near  the  fcite  of  Pataliputra,  or  Patelpoo’ther,  afterwards 
denominated  Palibothra.  This  is  the  chief  city  of  Bahar, 
and  is  very  extenfive  and  populous ; built  along  the  fouthern 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  about  400  miles  from  Calcutta,  and 
500  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  As  it  is  feated  on  an  emi- 
nence, it  is  fecnre  againft  the  inundations,  which,  at  particu- 
lar feafons,  are  prejudicial  and  dangerous.  Having  been 
often  the  feat  of  war,  it  is  fortified  in  the  Indian  manner 
with  a wall  and  a fmall  citadel.  It  is  a place  of  very  confi- 
derable  trade.  Moft  of  the  faltpetre  imported  by  the  Eaft 
India  company  is  manufa&ured  within  the  province  of  Bahar. 
N.  lat.  25"  37'.  E.  long.  85°  21'. 

Patna,  a town  of  the  province  of  Bukovina ; 30  miles 
W.  of  Sucfava. — Alfo,  a river  of  Moldavia,  which  runs  into 
the  Milebow,  at  Foedna. 

PATNOURA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kerieh  ; 55  miles  N.W.  of  Maltoy. 

PATOKA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 30 
miles  N.W.  of  Darore. 

PATOMA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the  Lena, 
N,  lat.  590  53'.  E.  long.  116  24'. 

PATOMACK.  See  Patowmack. 

PATONCE,  in  Heraldry.  A crofs  patonce  is  a crofs 
flory  at  the  ends ; from  which  it  only  differs  in  this,  that 
the  ends,  inftead  of  turning  down  like  a fleur-de-lis,  are  ex- 
tended fomewhat  in  the  patee  form.  He  bears  gules ; a 
crofs  patonce,  argent ; by  the  name  of  Latimer. 

PATOOK,  or  Puttock,  in  Geography , a river  of  Hon- 
duras, which  runs  into  the  bay,  N.  lat.  150  55'.  W.  long. 
84°  25'. 

PATOS,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic, 
S.  lat.  28°  28'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Zacatecas  ; 80  miles  N.  of  Zacatecas. 

PATOU,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Au- 
rungabad  ; 45  miles  E.  of  Aurungabad. 

PATOUAL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana ; 18 
miles  S.E.  of  Bahbelgong. 

PATOWMACK,  a large  liver  of  America,  which  rifes 
by  two  branches,  the  northern  and  fouthern,  originating  in 
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and  near  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  forms,  through  its 
whole  courfe,  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  ftates  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  pafies  by  many  flouriffiing 
towns,  the  chief  of  which  are  Shepherdftown,  George- 
town, Wafhington  city,  Alexandria,  New  Marlborough, 
and  Charleftown,  or  Port  Tobacco.  It  is  feven  miles  and 
a half  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  its  foundings  are  feven  fathoms. 
The  diftance  from  the  capes  of- Virginia  to  the  termination 
of  the  tide-water  in  this  river,  is  above  300  miles,  and  it  is  • 
navigable  for  fhips  of  the  greateft  burden  through  nearly  that 
dillance ; and  the  inland  navigation  it  affords  is  much  ex- 
tended by  the  numerous  and  long  rivers  that  run  into  it. 

PATQU  A.SHAGAMA  Lake,  a lake  of  Canada,  450 
miles  W.  of  Quebec.  N.  lat.  48°  20'.  W.  long.  82° 

PATRA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  inGuzerat;  18  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Amood. 

Patka,  a veffel  of  capacity  among  the  Hindoos,  to 
which,  under  a mythological  afpeft,  a great  deal  of  myfticifm 
is  attached.  It  is  feen  in  the  hand  of  Parvati,  and  of  fome 
other  deities  of  avenging  character,  in  the  fhape  of  a fmall 
bafon  or  cup,  and  is  faid  to  be  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving 
the  blood  of  her  victims,  which  fhe  is  poetically  reprefented 
to  quaff.  The  patra  is,  however,  flill  more  myftically  con- 
templated in  India,  as  an  emblem  or  type  of  the  world,  and 
is  then  called  Argha-patra.  The  argha  means  a cup  or  difii, 
in  which  fruits  or  flowers  are  offered  to  the  deities,  and  ought 
to  be  fhaped  like  a boat,  as  fome  are  ftill  feen,  but  more 
ufually  of  a round  form.  A rim  round  the  argha  reprefents 
the  myfterious  Yoni,  and  a bofs  or  convexity  in  the  centre 
refers  to  the  navel  of  Vifhnu,  whence,  according  to  fome 
popular  fables,  the  creative  Brahma  fprang  on  a lotos  to 
perform  his  great  work.  We  fliall  here  notice  no  farther  on 
this  point  than  the  coincidence  of  wild  umbilical  myfteries 
common  to  the  mythologifts  of  India,  Egypt,  and  Greece. 
Such  mythological  coincideneies  are  flriking  and  curious, 
and  we  fliall  proceed  to  notice  fome  connected  with  the  fub- 
jeff  of  this  article.  The  name,  form,  and  ufeof  it  as  a drink- 
ing veffel,  or  for  oblation,  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  patera 
of  the  ancients.  See  Patera. 

In  vol.  xiv.  of  the  Archasologia,  a defeription  and  plate  are 
given  of  a Roman  patera  and  vafe  dug  up  when  finking  a 
ditch  in  Effex  in  June  1800.  They  were  found  near  an  an- 
cient Roman  road  between  Camulodunum  and  Camboritum. 
“ The  metal  vafe  and  patera  merit  attention,  as  none  fimilar 
to  the  firft  have  been  figured  or  deferibed  in  the  works  of 
the  fociety  ; nor  do  1 know  that  any  like  either  have  been 
prefented  for  their  infpedion.  The  vafe  is  of  that  form 
which  Montfaucon  has  figured  in  his  2d  vol.  pi.  19.  fig.  10, 
and  calls  a prsefericulum,  ufed  by  the  Romans  at  their  facri- 
fices,  for  pouring  wine  into  the  patera.  See  p.  88,  where  he 
controverts  Feftus’s  opinion  that  the  praefericula  were  with- 
out handles.  Another  more  nearly  refembling  that  here 
prefented  is  given  in  his  3d  vol.  pi.  24.  fig.  9,  and  called  by 
Beger  an  epichyfis,  but  not  allowed  to  be  fuch  by  Mont- 
faucon. The  metal  patera  which  belongs  to  the  above,  dif- 
fers from  the  earthen  pateree,  in  general,  by  being  bofTed  in 
the  centre,  a circumltance  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  tor, 
unlefs  it  was  for  the  firmer,  fixing  the  pnefericulum  upon, 
when  placed  with  the  body  at  the  time  of  interment.’  ’ With 
the  above  Roman  antiquities  were  found  feveral  little  cups  of 
Samian  ware.  “ The  ufes  of  thefe  elegant  little  cups  have 
not,”  the  antiquary  continues,  “ that  I know  of,  been  af- 
certained  by  any  author.  The  real  purpofes  to  which  they 
were  applied  mull  remain  at  prefent  in  obfcurity.” 

The  learned  author  of  this  communication,  Thomas  Wal- 
ford,  efq.  F.  A.  S.  earneftly  invites  an  explanation  of  thefe 


feveral  Roman  antiquities.  It  is,  perhaps,  no  explanation 
to  ftate  that  the  Hindoos,  in  their  facrifices  and  ceremonies, 
have  immemorially  ufed,  and  ftill  ufe,  articles  exattly  fimi- 
lar to  thofe  exhibited,  with  the  above  communication,  in 
vol.  xiv.  of  the  Archseologia,  pi.  4.  and  5.  But  it  is  cu- 
rious to  fee  how  nearly  they  agree  in  form.  A comparifon 
of  the  article  in  the  plates  juft  adverted  to,  with  thofe  in 
plates  83  86.  and  105.  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  will  ftrikingly 
evince  this.  The  “ facrificial  vafe,”  in  the  latter  plate,  has 
the  fame  form,  though  more  elaborately  ornamented,  as  the 
above  deferibed  prsefericulum  ; and  the  others  exhibit  me- 
tallic circular  paterae,  and  the  central  emboCTment,  which* 
though  “ not  eafily  accounted  for,”  is  found  among  Hin- 
doo myftics  to  have  very  profound  allufions.  The  Roman 
patera  has  alfo  the  myfterious  rim  or  Yoni,  refpedting 
which  the  reader  may  confult  the  work  laft  referred  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  in  his  recently  publiihed  “Travels,”  notices  that 
“ the  pateras'  ufed  by  priefteffes  in  the  rites  of  Ceres,  had 
this  pyramidal  node  or  cone  in  the  centre.  A prieftefs  is  re- 
prefented holding  one  of  thefe,  on  a bas-relief,  in  the  vefti- 
bule  of  Cambridge  Univerfity  Library.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  334. 
Greek  marbles.  No.  xv.  p.  37.  Similar  articles  are  ftill  ufed 
in  the  rites  of  the  Hindoo  Ceres  ; as  are  alfo  the  “ little  cups” 
deferibed  and  exhibited  in  the  Archaeol,  as  above  referred  to, 
and  in  many  of  the  plates  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon.  In 
India  they  are  ufed  for  holding  clarified  butter,  a common 
ingredient  in  the  frequent  oblations  to  fire ; and  unguents, 
and  holy  water,  in  the  Sradha  or  funeral  obfequies,  and  in 
other  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Adverting  for  a moment  to  the  place  near  which  the 
Roman  patera  was  found,  we  may  remark,  without  laying 
any  ftrels  on  it,  that  Camulodunum  might,  by  a determined 
etymologift,  be  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  word  Kamal,  or 
goddefs  Kamala,  fee  that  article.  And  long  after 
thts  remark  was  written,  we  find  fuch  a derivation  adopted 
in  the  nth  vol.  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  art.  ii.  ch.  4. 

It  is  {hewn  under  the  article  Siva  of  this  work,  that  any 
objefts  conical  or  pyramidal  are  peculiarly  typical  of  that 
deity.  The  myfticifms  conne&ed  with  that  igneous  form, 
he  being  a perfonification  of  fire  with  the  Hindoos,  are  end- 
lefs.  Sufficient,  probably,  thereon  will  be  found  under  the 
articles  Linga,  Meku,  Yoni,  and  others  thence  referred  to  ; 
if  not,  the  reader  may  farther  confult  thofe  articles  in  the 
Hindoo  Pantheon. 

PATRiE,  or  Patras,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Achaia,  on  a promontory,  N.  of  mount  Panachaichus.  It 
was  more  anciently  called  “Aroe,”  derived,  as  it  is  faid,  from 
afow,  I labour,  and  applied  to  it,  probably  from  its  being  the 
firft  place  of  Achaia  in  which  the  inhabitants  occupied  them- 
felves  in  labour.  Patraeus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Achaeans 
who  were  driven  from  Lacedaemon  on  the  arrival  of  the  Hera- 
clidae,  enlarged  and  fortified  Aroe,  and  gave  it  his  own 
name.  Of  all  the  Achaeans  the  inhabitants  of  Patras  were 
the  only  perfons  who  defended  the  iEtolians,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Gauls.  This  incurfion  was  probably  that 
of  the  year  278  B.C.,  and  this  followed  the  irruption  of  this 
people  into  Macedonia,  in  the  preceding  year,  when  they 
were  defeated.  Auguftus,  allured  by  the  lituation  of  Pa- 
tras, collected  the  lcattered  inhabitants,  and  re-eftablifhed 
them-  He  alfo  united  feveral  towns  under  its  dominion,  and 
conferred  on  the  inhabitants  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Roman  colonies.  In  the  time  of  Paufanias  this  town  was 
adorned  with  a ttatue  of  Diana  Laphria,  an  odeum,  which, 
next  to  that  of  Athens,  was  the  moil  beautiful  in  Greece, 
and  a fountain  near  the  temple  of  Ceres,  where  oracles  were 
ifiued  for  the  relief  of  bodily  maladies.  Paufanias  fays,  that 
Patras  contained  more  women  than  men,  and  that  they  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  themfelves  in  fpinning  the  filk  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  manufadture  of  fluffs. 

PATRAS,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of  the  Morea, 
fituated  on  the  S.  coafl  of  the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Le- 
panto.  (See  the  preceding  article.)  This  town  is  the  fee  of 
a Greek  archbiffiop,  and  contains  about  80  Chriftian  families, 
250  of  Turks,  and  108  of  Jews.  Confuls  from  England, 
Holland,  and  Venice,  have  been  accuftomed  to  refide  here. 
The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  coarfe  oil,  filk,  honey, 
wheat,  manna,  &c.  In  the  year  1447  this  place  made  a brave 
defence  againft  fultan  Murat,  and  held  out  till  peace  was 
concluded,  when  the  Morea  was  furrendered  to  the  Turks. 
The  port  is  choaked  with  mud,  and  the  road  for  veffels  is  very 
indifferent ; 28  miles  N.E.  of  Chiarenza.  N.  lat.  38°  33'. 
E.  long.  210  43'. 

PATREE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 70 
miles  W.  of  Amedabad. 

PATRES  Conscripti,  in  Antiquity,  a denomination 
given  to  the  fenators  of  Rome. 

The  firft  hundred  fenators,  appointed  by  Romulus,  were 
called  fimply  patres,  fathers  / another  hundred  being  added 
by  Romulus  and  Tatius,  upon  the  union  of  the  two  people, 
thefe  latter  were  called  patres  minorum  gentium , and  the  for- 
mer major  urn  gentium. 

At  length  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  making  up  the  number 
three  hundred,  the  two  latter  claffes  were  called  patres  con- 
feripti , becaufe  adferipti,  or  written  down  to  the  former. 

Livy  gives  a different  account  of  their  origin.  See  Con- 
script. 

Thofe  afterwards  chofen  from  among  the  knights  were 
called  patres  adlefti. 

PATREZ,  a name  fora  fort  of  vermicelli,  a paftemade 
of  flour  and  water,  and  formed  into  beads.  This  and  all 
other  kinds  of  vermicelli  are  often  ftained  with  faffron. 

PATRI,  Gloria.  See  Gloria. 

PAT  R I A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora, 
near  a lake  to  which  it  gives  name  ; 13  miles  N.W.  of 
Naples. 

PATRIAM,  Trial  per,  in  Law.  See  Jury. 

PATRIARCH,  Patriarchs,  formed  of  wolpta,  fa- 
mily, and  chief,  one  of  thofe  firft  fathers  who  lived 

towards  the  beginning  of  the  world ; and  who  became  fa- 
mous by  a long  line  of  defeendants. 

Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  and  his  twelve  fons,  are  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Seth,  Enoch,  &c.  were 
antediluvian  patriarchs. 

Long  life  and  a number  of  children  were  the  bleffings  of 
the  patriarchs. 

The  patriarchal  government  confifted  in  the  fathers  of  fa- 
milies, and  their  firft-born  after  them,  exercifingall  kinds  of 
ecclefiaftical  and  civil  authority  in  their  refpedlive  hou(holds : 
and  to  this  government,  which  continued  till  the  time  of  the 
Ifraelites  dwelling  in  Egypt,  fome  have  aferibed  an  abfolute 
and  defpotic  power,  extending  even  to  the  puniftiment  by 
death.  In  proof  of  this,  they  allege  the  curfe  pronounced 
by  Noah  upon  Canaan,  Gen.  ix.  25  ; but  it  is  replied  that 
in  this  affair  Noah  feems  to  have  a died  rather  as  a prophet 
than  a patriarch.  Another  inftance  of  fuppofed  defpotic 
power  is  Abraham’s  turning  Hagar  and  Khmael  out  of  his 
family,  Gen.  xxi.  9,  &e.  ; but  this  furnifhes  no  evidence  of 
any  fingular  authority  veiled  in  the  patriarchs  as  fuch,  and 
peculiar  to  thofe  ages.  The  third  inftance  alleged  to  the 
fame  purpofe  is  that  of  Jacob’s  denouncing  a curie  upon  Si- 
meon and  Levi,  Gen.  xlix.  7,  which  is  maintained  by  others 
to  be  an  inftance  of  prophetic  infpiration  more  than  of  pa- 
triarchal authority.  The  fourth  inftance  is  that  of  Judah 
with  regard  to  Tamar,  Gen.  xxxviii.  24 ; concerning  which 


it  is  obferved,  that  Jacob,  the  father  of  Judah,  was  ftill 
living,  that  Tamar  was  not  one  of  his  own  family  ; and  that 
(he  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  the  puniftiment  of  which 
was  death  by  burning,  and  that  Judah  on  this  occafion  might 
fpeak  only  as  a profecutor.  Jennings’s  Jewifti  Antiq.  vol.  i. 
p.  1,  &c.  Sydney’s  Difcourfes  concerning  Government, 
chap.  i.  feft.  7. 

Patriarch  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Chriftendom,  for  the  biftiops 
in  poffeflion  of  fome  of  the  grand  fees,  independent  of  the 
papal  jurifdidlion  ; or  for  the  chief  biftiop  over  feveral  coun- 
tries or  provinces,  as  an  archbiftiop  is  of  feveral  diocefes ; 
who  hath  feveral  archbifhops  under  him. 

The  patriarchate  has  been  always  efteemed  the  fupremc 
dignity  in  the  church  : fo  that,  to  rife  by  degrees,  the  biftiop 
had  only  under  him  the  territory  of  the  city  of  which  he  was 
biftiop  ; the  metropolitan  commanded  a province,  and  had  for 
fuffragans  the  biftiops  of  his  province  ; the  primate  was  the 
chief  of  a diocefe,  and  had  feveral  metropolitans  under  him  ; 
and  the  patriarch  had  under  him  fevearl  diocefes,  and  the  pri- 
mates themfelves  were  under  him.  But  this  order  was  not 
always  obferved. 

Ufher,  Pagi,  De  Marca,  and  Morinus,  attribute  the  efta- 
bliftiment  of  the  grand  patriarchates  to  the  apoftles.  They 
fuppofe  that  the  apoftles,  according  to  the  defeription  of  the 
world  then  given  by  geographers,  pitched  on  the  three  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  three  parts  of  the  known  world ; viz.  Rome, 
in  Europe  ; Antioch,  in  Afia  ; and  Alexandria,  in  Africa  : 
and  thus  formed  a trinity  of  patriarchs. 

Others,  far  from  attributing  this  inftitution  to  the  apoftles, 
maintain  that  the  name  patriarch  was  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Nice  ; and  that,  for  a long  time  afterwards, 
patriarchs  and  primates  were  confounded  together ; as  being 
all  equally  chiefs  of  diocefes,  and  equally  fuperior  to  metro- 
politans, who  were  only  chiefs  of  provinces.  Hence  it  is 
that  Socrates  gives  the  title  patriarch  to  all  the  chiefs  of  dio- 
cefes, and  reckons  ten  of  them.  In  effedl,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  the  dignity  of  patriarch  was  appropriated  to  the 
five  grand  fees  of  Rome,  Conftantinople,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch, and  Jerufalem,  till  after  the  council  of  Chalccdon,  in 
451.  For  when  the  council  of  Nice  regulated  the  limits  and 
prerogatives  of  the  three  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  it  did  not  give  them  the  title  of  patriarchs, 
though  it  allowed  them  the  pre-eminence  and  privileges 
thereof.  Thus,  when  the  council  of  Conftantinople  ad- 
judged the  fecond  place  to  the  biftiop  of  Conftantinople,  who, 
till  then,  was  only  a fuffragan  of  Heraclea,  it  faid  nothing 
of  the  patriarchate. 

Nor  is  the  term  patriarch  found  in  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  whereby  the  fifth  place  is  afligned  to  the 
biftiop  of  Jerufalem  ; nor  did  thefe  five  patriarchs  govern  all 
the  churches. 

There  were  ftill  many  independent  chiefs  of  diocefes,  who, 
far  from  owning  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  grand  patriarchs, 
called  themfelves  patriarchs : fuch  as  that  of  Aquileia  : nor 
was  Carthage  ever  fubjedt  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Moftieim  fuppofes,  that  thofe  prelates  who  enjoyed  a cer- 
tain degree  of  pre-eminence  over  the  reft  of  the  epifcopal 
order,  were  diftinguiftied  by  the  Jewifti  title  of  patriarchs 
in  the  fourth  century.  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  i. 

The  authority  of  the  patriarchs  grew  by  infenfible  de- 
grees, till  at  length  we  find,  that  about  the  clofe  of  the 
fifth  century,  all  affairs  of  moment,  within  the  compafs  of 
their  patriarchate,  came  before  them  ; either  at  firft  hand, 
or  by  appeals  from  the  metropolitans. 

They  confecrated  biftiops,  affembled  yearly  in  council  the 
clergy  of  their  refpedlive  dillridls ; pronounced  a decifive 
judgment  in  thofe  cafes  where  accufations  were  brought 
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againft  bifhops ; and  appointed  vicars  or  deputies,  clothed 
with  their  authority,  for  the  prefervation  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  remoter  provinces. 

Nothing,  in  fhort,  was  done  without  confulting  them  ; 
and  their  decrees  were  executed  with  the  fame  regularity  and 
refpeft  as  thofe  of  the  princes. 

It  muit,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  authority  of  the 
patriarchs  was  not  acknowledged  through  all  the  provinces 
without  exception.  Several  diftridls,  both  in  the  eaitern 
and  weftern  empires,  tvere  exempted  from  their  jurifdic- 
tion. 

The  Latin  church  was  unacquainted  with  patriarchs  till 
the  fixth  century  ; and  the  churches  of  Gaul,  Britain,  &c. 
were  never  fubjeft  to  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  of  Rome, 
whofe  authority  only  extended  to  the  fuburbicary  provinces. 
There  was  no  primacy,  no  exarchate  nor  patriarchate,  owned 
here ; but  the  bifhops,  with  the  metropolitans,  governed 
the  church  in  common. 

Indeed,  after  the  name  patriarch  became  frequent  in  the 
Weil,  it  was  attributed  to  the  bifhops  of  Bourges  and  Lyons; 
but  it  was  only  in  the  firft  fignification,  viz.  as  heads  of  dio- 
cefes.  Du-Cange  adds,  that  there  have  been  fome  abbots, 
who  have  borne  the  title  of  patriarchs. 

Patriarch  is  alfo  applied  to  the  chief  of  feveral  churches 
in  the  Ealt,  who  live  out  of  communion  with  the  Roman 
church ; fuch  are  the  patriarch  of  the  Armenians,  refiding 
in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Gregory  ; the  patriarch  of  the 
Abyffinians,  called  Abuna ; the  patriarchs  of  the  Cophti, 
the  Jacobites,  &c.  See  Armenians,  Cophti,  Jacobites, 
See.  See  alfo  Greek  Church. 

PATRIARCHAL,  in  Heraldry.  A patriarchal  crofs 
is  that  where  the  fhaft  is  twice  eroded ; the  lower  arms  or 
traverfes  being  longer,  and  the  upper  fhorter.  Such  a crofs 
is  faid  to  belong  to  patriarchs,  as  the  triple  crofs  does  to 
the  pope.  * 

PATRICA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma;  13  miles  S.  of  Rome. 

PATRICIAN,  Patricius,  in  ancient  Rome,  a title 
given  to  the  defendants  of  the  hundred,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  the  tv'o  hundred  firft  fenators  chofen  by  Romulus, 
and  by  him  called  patres,  fathert. 

Romulus  eftablifhed  this  order  in  imitation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  divided  into  two  claffes,  viz.  the  Eva-alfiSaj, 
patricios,  and  Stif/.oltxovi,  populares. 

Patricians,  therefore,  were  originally  the  ancient  nobility  ; 
in  oppofition  to  the  plebeians. 

They  were  the  only  perfons  whom  Romulus  allowed  to 
afpire  after  the  magiftracy ; and  they  exercifed  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  priefthood  till  the  year  of  Rome  495. 

But  the  cognizance  and  charafter  of  thefe  ancient  families 
being  almoft  loft  and  extinguifhed,  by  a long  courfe  of 
years,  and  frequent  changes  in  the  empire ; a new  kind  of 
patricians  were  at  length  fet  on  foot,  who  had  no  pretenfions 
from  birth,  but  whofe  title  depended  wholly  on  the  em- 
peror’s favour. 

This  new  patriciate,  Zofimus  tells  us,  was  erefted  by 
Conftantinc,  who  conferred  the  quality  on  his  counfellors, 
calling  them  patricii , not  becaufe  defended  from  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  fenate,  but  becaufe  they  were  the  fathers  of 
the  republic,  or  of  the  empire. 

This  dignity,  in  time,  became  the  higheft  of  the  empire. 
Juftmian  calls  it  fummam  dignitatem  : in  eft’eft,  the  patricians 
feem  to  have  had  the  precedence  of  the  confulares,  and  to 
have  taken  place  before  them  in  the  fenate  ; though  F.  Faber 
afferts  the  contrary.  What  embroils  the  queftion  is,  that 
the  two  dignities  often  met  in  the  fame  perfon  ; becaufe  the 
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patriciate  was  only  conferred  on  thofe  who  had  gone  through 
the  firft  offices  of  the  empire,  or  had  been  confuls. 

Pope  Adrian  made  Charlemagne  take  the  title  of  patrician 
before  he  affumed  the  quality  of  emperor ; and  other  popes 
have  given  the  title  to  other  kings  and  princes,  by  reafon  of 
its  eminence. 

Patrician,  Patricius , is  alfo  a title  of  honour  frequently 
conferred  on  men  of  the  firft  quality  in  the  time  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  kings.  See  Thane. 

Patrician  Deities,  Patriciii  Dii , in  Mythology,  were 
Janus,  Saturn,  the  Genius,  Pluto,  Bacchus,  the  Sun,  the 
Moon,  and  the  Earth. 

PATRICIANS,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Writers,  denote  ancient 
feftaries  who  dirturbed  the  church  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  ; thus  called  from  their  founder  Patricius,  pre- 
ceptor of  a Marcionite  called  Symmachus. 

His  diftinguifhing  tenet  was,  that  the  fubftance  of  the 
flefh  is  not  the  work  of  God,  but  that  of  the  devil;  on 
which  account  his  adherents  bore  an  implacable  hatred  to 
their  own  flefh  ; which  fometimes  carried  them  fo  far  as  to 
kill  themfelves. 

They  were  alfo  called  Tatianites  ; and  made  a branch  of 
the  Eneratitae. 

PATRICIDE,  Patricidium,  the  fame  with  parri- 
cide. 

PATRICK,  Simon,  in  Biography , a learned  Englifh 
prelate,  was  the  fon  of  a mercer  at  Gainfborough,  in  Lir>- 
colnfhire,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1626.  Great  care 
was  taken  of  his  education  ; and  having  been  .well  grounded 
in  claffical  learning,  he  was,  in  1644,  fent  to  Queen’s  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  took  his  degree  of  B A.  in  1647, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college. 
In  1651  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A,  and  about  the  fame 
time  received  holy  orders  from  Dr.  Jofeph  Hall,  bifhop  of 
Norwich.  He  next  became  domeftic  chaplain  to  fir  Walter 
St.  John  of  Batterfea,  who  prefented  him  to  that  living 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1658.  In  1661  Mr. 
Patrick  was  elected  mailer  of  Queen’s  college  by  a majority 
of  fellows,  notwithllanding  the  king’s  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Sparrow ; but  the  affair  being  brought  be- 
fore the  king  and  council,  judgment  was  fpeedily  given 
againft  our  author,  and  fome,  if  not  all,  of  the  fellows  who 
had  voted  for  him  were  ejected.  Upon  the  ejeftion  of  Dr. 
Manton  from  the  reftory  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent-Garden,  in 
1662,  Mr.  Patrick  was  prefented  to  that  benefice  by  the 
earl  of  Bedford  ; and  he  won  the  affeftion  of  the  parilhioners, 
not  only  by  his  preaching  and  exemplary  manners,  but  par- 
ticularly by  his  conftant  refidence  among  them,  during  the 
time  of  that  awful  calamity  the  plague.  In  the  year  1666, 
being  difgufted  at  fome  cireumftances  that  happened  at 
Cambridge,  he  entered  himfelf  of  Chriftchurch  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  at  firft  incorporated  bachelor,  and 
foon  afterwards  was  admitted  doftor  of  divinity  ; and  about 
the  fame  time,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king.  In  1672  Dr.  Patrick  was  made  a prebendary  of 
Weftminfter  ; and  his  next  promotion  was  to  the  deanery  of 
Peterborough,  in  1679,  where  he  completed  and  publifhed, 
in  the  year  1686,  “ The  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Peter- 
borough,” from  the  manufeript  of  Simon  Gunton,  formerly 
a prebendary  of  that  church.  Dr.  Patrick  made  very  con- 
fiderable  additions  to  it,  and  added  a fupplement,  containing 
a fuller  account  of  the  abbots  and  bifhops  of  Peterborough 
than  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gunton.  In  1680  Dr. 
Patrick  had  the  offer  of  the  valuable  living  of  St.  Martin’s. 
inrthe-Fields  from  the  lord  chancellor  Finch ; but  he  de- 
clined accepting  it,  on  account  of  the  regard  which  he  felt 
for  his  parilhioners  of  Covent-Garden  ; and  on  this  occafion 
3 I.  he 
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he  recommended  Dr.  Thomas  Tennifon,  who  was  prefented 
to  that  re&ory.  Diming  the  reign  of  James  II.,  Dr. 
Patrick,  in  oppofition  to  all  his  worldly  interefts,  (hewed 
his  zealous  attachment  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  by  writing 
and  preaching  againft  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  fovereign  condefcended  to  reafon  with  the  doftor  on 
the  fubjeft,  but  to  no  purpofe:  he  told  the  king  very 
plainly,  “ that  he  could  not  give  up  a religion  that  was  fo 
well  proved  as  that  of  the  Proteftants.”  His  zeal  went 
much  farther  than  this : he  oppofed,  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power,  the  reading  of  the  king’s  declaration  for  liberty  of 
confcience,  which  was  publifhed  in  favour  of  the  Papifts ; 
and  he  affifted  Dr.  Tennifon  in  eftabli(hing  a fchool  at  St. 
Martin’s,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Popifli  one 
opened  at  the  Savoy,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  converts  of 
the  children  of  poor  Proteftants.  At  the  revolution,  he 
was  called  upon  to  preach  before  the  prince  and  princefs  of 
Orange,  who  paid  him  particular  attention  ; and  in  1689  he 
was  nominated  to  fill  the  vacant  fee  of  Chichefter.  He  was 
next  employed,  with  others  of  the  epifcopal  bench,  in 
fettling  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Ireland ; with  which 
view,  they  fent  back  all  the  clergy  who  fled  into  England 
for  refuge  from  the  tyranny  and  perfecution  of  the  late  reign. 
In  the  year  1691  the  biftiop  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Ely, 
of  which  he  proved  himfelf  a liberal  benefa&or,  by  the  im- 
provements which  he  introduced  into  its  temporalities.  At 
the  fame  time  he  confecrated  his  labours  to  the  interefts  of 
piety  and  virtue,  by  many  valuable  writings.  He  died  at 
Ely  in  1707,  in  the  81ft  year  of  his  age.  His  works  were 
numerous,  but  the  moft  important  are  his  “ Commentaries” 
upon  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and 
« Paraphrafes”  on  the  books  of  Job,  Pfalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclefiaftes,  and  Solomon’s  Songs.  Thefe  were  collefted 
into  three  volumes,  folio,  and,  with  Lowth’s  “ Commen- 
taries” upon  the  Prophets,  Arnald’s  upon  the  Apocrypha, 
and  Whitby  on  the  New  Teftament,  form  a complete 
collection,  in  high  eftimation.  Biog.  Brit.  Toulmin’s 
Neal. 

Patrick,  in  Geography,  a county  of  Virginia,  in  Ame- 
rica, containing  6682  free,  and  647  black  people. 

Patrick’s,  St.,  a fmall  lfland  in  the  Irifh  fea,  near  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Ireland.  N.  lat.  530  36'.  W.  long.  6n  5'. 

Patrick’s,  St.,  a fmall  town,  the  chief  of  Camden 
county,  Georgia,  fituated  on  Great  Satilla  river,  about 
32  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Patrick’s,  St.,  Purgatory.  See  Lough  Derg. 

Patrick,  Order  of  St.,  is  an  inftitution  which  took  place 
in  Ireland  in  the  year  1783.  It  was  on  the  5th  day  of 
February  in  this  year,  that  his  majefty  ordered  letters-patent 
to  be  palled  under  the  great  feal  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
for  creating  a fociety  or  brotherhood,  to  be  called  knights 
of  the  illuftrious  order  of  St.  Patrick  ; of  which  his  majefty, 
his  heirs,  and  fuccelfors,  (hall  perpetually  be  fovereigns ; 
and  his  majefty’s  lieutenant-general,  and  general-governor  of 
Ireland,  &c.  for  the  time  being,  (hall  officiate  as  grand- 
mafters  ; and  alfo  for  appointing  prince  Edward,  and  feveral 
of  the  prime  nobility  of  Ireland,  knights-companions  of  the 
faid  illuftrious  order. 

The  badge  of  this  order  is  a faltire  red  on  a field  azure, 
furrounded  with  a fhamrock,  or  trefoil  vert , charged  with 
three  imperial  crowns  or,  within  a garter,  on  which  is  the 
motto,  QUIS  SEPARABIT,  “ who  (hall  feparate  them,” 
MDCCLXXXI1I.  The  whole  is  furrounded  by  a ftar  of 
filver,  with  eight  points ; all  which  is  embroidered,  and  worn 
on  the  outer  garment  of  the  knights  of  the  order.  The 
collar  is  of  fine  gold,  compofed  of  four  harps  and  five  rofes, 
alternately  joined  or  linked  together  by  ten  knots  enamelled 


white  : the  rofe  gules,  furrounded  by  a border  or,  and  ena- 
melled azure.  In  the  centre  before  is  an  imperial  crown, 
to  which  is  pendant  an  harp,  and  thereto  the  jewel  of  the 
order,  being  a crofs  faltire  enamelled  red,  charged  with  a 
(ley-blue  enamelled  trefoil,  furmounted  with  three  imperial 
crowns  of  gold  ; the  whole  furrounded  with  a bordure  of 
gold,  on  which  the  motto  is  enamelled  blue.  This  jewel, 
except  on  public  days,  is  worn  pendant  to  a fky-blue  ribbon, 
and  ornamented  with  jewellery,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the 
pofTeflbr. 

This  order  is  to  confift  of  the  fovereign,  a grand  matter, 
a prince  of  the  blood  royal,  and  thirteen  knights,  making 
in  the  whole  fixteen  ; and  eight  officers,  viz.  the  prelate  of 
the  order,  the  chancellor,  regiftrar,  fecretary,  genealogift, 
ulher  of  the  black  rod,  Ulfter  king  of  arms,  attendant  on 
the  order,  and  Athlone  purfuivant  at  arms.  The  lord  lieu- 
tenant for  the  time  being  is  the  grand  matter.  New  Ann. 
Regifter,  1783.  Debrett’s  Peerage. 

PATRII  Du.  See  Dii. 

PATRIMONIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Corfica  ; 4 miles  W.  of  Baftia. 

PATRIMONIO,  or  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  a province 
of  Italy,  fo  called,  as  it  is  faid,  becaufe  it  was  granted  by 
the  emperor  Conftantine  to  fupport  a church,  which  he  had 
built  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  pope* 
This  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Orvietan  and 
part  of  Umbria,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Safina  and  Campagna  di 
Roma,  on  the  fouth-weft  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
north-weft  by  the  duchy  of  Caftro ; about  43  miles  long, 
and  32  broad.  It  is  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,  and  yields  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  alum.  The  principal  places  in  it 
are  Viterbo,  Monte  Fiafcone,  Bolfena,  Civita  Caftellana, 
and  Civita  Vecchia. 

PATRIMONY,  Patrimonium,  a right  or  eftate, 
which  a perfon  inherits  from  his  anceftors. 

The  name  patrimony  was  alfo  anciently  given  to  the  effe£ts 
or  revenues,  with  which  a church  or  religious  houfe  w’as  en- 
dowed. In  which  fenfe  authors  ftill  fay  the  patrimony  of 
the  church  of  Rimini,  of  Milan,  See. 

The  church  of  Rome,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  acquired  confiderable  territories,  partly  by 
purchafe,  and  partly  by  the  generofity  of  princes,  &c.  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  alfo  in  Sicily,  and  other  remoter  parts  of 
Europe.  Thefe  were  called  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
which  were  afterwards  augmented  by  the  benefa&ions  of 
Pepin,  king  of  France,  who  added  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna ; and  by  Charlemagne,  who  gave  to  the  pope  feversd 
towns  and  provinces,  which  belong  at  this  time  to  the  eftate 
of  the  church,  over  which  the  pontiff  exercifes  fovereign 
authority. 

To  make  what  belonged  to  the  churches  the  more  re- 
fpefted,  they  ufually  gave  their  patrimonies  the  names  of 
the  faints  they  held  in  the  higheft  veneration. 

Thus  the  church  of  Ravenna  called  its  inheritance  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Apollinarius  ; that  of  Milan  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Ambrofe,  as  is  obferved  by  Fra.  Paolo. 

PATRINGTON,  in  Geography , is  a fmall  market-town 
and  parifh,  in  the  fouth  divilion  of  the  wapentake  of  Hol- 
dernefs,  and  eaft  riding  of  Yorkftiire,  England.  The  town 
is  fituated  18  miles  S.S.E.  from  Kingfton-upon-HulI,  and 
193  miles  N.  by  E.  from  London.  It  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and,  according  to  Camden,  was  the  ancient  Praetorium  of 
Antoninus ; and  with  his  opinion  the  beft  informed  anti- 
quaries coincide,  as  its  diftance  from  the  neighbouring  ftation 
of  Delgovitia  agrees  with  that  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary, 
whether  we  place  the  latter  at  Loudefbrough,  or  at  Market- 
Weighton.  The  buildings  of  this  town  are  much  difperfed. 
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The  pariih  church  is  a large  and  fpacioua  edifice  ; its  tower 
is  furmounted  by  a lofty  fpire.  The  market  is  held  here  on 
Saturday  weekly,  and  is  much  frequented  by  corn  dealers. 
Here  are,  befides,  three  fairs  during  the  year,  principally 
for  drapery,  millenery  goods,  (hoes,  and  other  articles  of 
drefs.  Patrington  (lands  within  lefs  than  a mile  of  the 
eftuary  of  the  Humber,  which  forms  here  a fmall  creek, 
capable  of  affording  (helter  and  anchorage  to  veffels  of  fmall 
burden.  According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811, 
the  town  and  parilh  contain  190  houfes,  and  a population  of 
1016  inhabitants. 

About  a mile  and  a half  to  the  north-weft  of  Patrington 
is  the  pleafant  village  of  Wineftead,  which  is  adorned  with 
two  elegant  villas,  the  feats  of  fir  Robert  d’Arcy  Hild- 
yard,  barf.,  and  of  Henry  Maifters,  efq.  The  feat  of  the 
former  is  denominated  Wineftead-hall,  and  both  being  feated 
upon  gently  rifing  ground,  command  a beautiful  profpeft 
of  the  town  of  Patrington,  the  Humber,  and  Sunk  ifland. 
This  ifland  has  its  name  from  the  circumftance  of  its  having 
been  entirely  under  water  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when 
it  began  to  appear  by  the  receding  of  the  ocean.  At  firft, 
only  a few  acres  were  left  dry  at  low  water ; but  as  it  in- 
creafed  in  extent  every  year,  it  was  at  length  embanked, 
and  laid  down  as  paiture  land.  Other  embankments,  how- 
ever,  were  made  at  fubfequent  periods,  in  proportion  as  the 
waters  retired  ; fo  that  the  ifland  is  now  of  confiderable  ex- 
tent, and  only  feparated  from  the  Holdernefs  marfhes  by  a 
ditch  a few  feet  in  breadth.  The  lad  embankment  jvas 
effefted  in  1808,  and  inclofed  an  area  of  4570  acres.  Sunk 
ifland  is  divided  into  feveral  farms,  and  a church  has  lately 
been  built  upon  it,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  foil  is  peculiarly  fertile. 

Spurn-head,  or  Spurn-point,  fituated  about  ten  miles  to 
the  fouth-eaft  of  Patrington,  conftitutes  the  extremity  of  the 
noted  “ Ocellum  Promontorium”  of  Ptolemy,  which  pro- 
je&s  nearly  half-way  acrofs  the  entrance  into  the  Humber, 
Its  prefent  name  of  Spurn-head  is  of  Saxon  origin  ; the  verb 
“ fpurien,”  in  that  language,  fignifying  to  explore  or  fpy 
out.  A light  houfe  is  placed  here,  as  a guide  to  veffels 
navigating  the  eftuary.  Somewhere  in  this  vicinity  was  an- 
ciently the  celebrated  fea  port  Ravenfpur,  or  Ravenfer,  re- 
markable in  the  annals  of  England  as  the  landing-place  of 
Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1399,  and  of  Edward  IV.,  A.D.  1471, 
when  thefe  princes  came  to  contend  for  the  poffefiion  of  the 
Englifli  fceptre.  This  town  has  long  fince  been  fwallowed 
up,  either  by  the  ocean,  or  by  the  Humber ; fo  that  the 
fpot  on  which  it  flood  is  uncertain.  Several  other  towns  and 
villages  hereabouts  have  experienced  a fimilar  fate.  Among 
them  are  mentioned  Frifmerk,  Tharlethorpe,  Redmayr, 
Pennyfmerk,  Upfal,  and  Pottenfleet ; all  of  which  Dr. 
Gibfon  fuppofes  were  overflowed  in  the  30th  or  38th  year 
of  Edward  III.,  when  the  tides  are  recorded  to  have  rifen 
to  a mod  extraordinary  height.  The  inundation  of  Raven- 
fpur, however,  muft  have  taken  place  at  a much  later 
period. 

Near  the  village  of  Halfham,  about  three  miles  and  a half 
beyond  that  of  Wineftead,  is  a fuperb  maufoleum,  ere&ed 
by  the  late  William  Conftable,  efq.,  as  a burying-place  for 
that  family.  The  architecture  of  this  building  difplays  an 
union  of  elegance  and  fimplicity,  which  at  once  captivates 
the  eye,  and  is  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  ftrudlure. 
The  pofition  of  this  maufoleum  is  lofty,  and  the  furrounding 
grounds  are  covered  with  trees.  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  vol.  xvi.  by  John  Bigland. 

PATllINI  and  Matrini,  among  the  Romans,  children 
whofi  father  and  mother  were  both  living. 


It  was  by  a certain  number  of  thefe  that  hymns  were  fung 
to  fupplicate  the  gods. 

PATRIOT  is  a denomination  given  to  a perfon  who, 
under  a free  government,  loves  his  country,  and  exerts  all 
his  power  for  promoting  its  glory  and  welfare.  Whence 
patriotifm  is  ufed  to  denote  the  love  of  one’s  country. 
Rome,  Athens,  and  Lacedaemon,  owed  their  exiftence  and 
glory  to  patriotifm,  founded  on  noble  principles,  and  fup- 
ported  by  diftinguifliing  virtues.  But  the  mod  perfect 
patriotifm  is  that  which  comprehends  the  rights  of  mankind 
in  general.  The  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  feems  to 
have  been  actuated  by  fentiments  of  univerfal  patriotifm. 

PATRIPASSIANS,  Patripassiani,  a name  given 
to  the  Sabellians,  becaufe  they  did  not  believe  it  was  the 
Son,  but  the  Father  himfelf  that  fuffered  and  was  cru- 
cified. 

The  council  of  Antioch,  held  by  the  Eufebians  in  345, 
fays,  that  thofe  whom  the  Romans  call  Patripaffians,  the 
eaftern  people  called  Sabellians : it  adds  the  reafon  of  the 
name  Patripafiians  in  their  condemnation  ; vi%.  that  by  the 
incarnation  of  the  Father,  they  rendered  him  comprehenfible 
and  paflible. 

The  Patripaflian  herefy  was  firft  broached  by  Praxeas, 
who  was  feconded  by  Victorinus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  They  confeffed  Chrift  to  be  God,  and  that 
God  fuffered  and  died  for  us ; but  they  confounded  the 
divine  perfons,  and  denied  in  effeft  the  Trinity;  meaning 
by  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  not  three  perfons,  but  one 
perfon  under  three  names.  So  that  he  who  fuffered  for  us, 
was  according  to  them  as  much  Father  as  Son.  Tertullian 
wrote  exprefsly  againft  Praxeas. 

Hermogenes  efpoufed  the  error  of  the  Patripafiians, 
whence  they  came  to  be  denominated  alfo  Hermogenians. 
Afterwards  Noetius  gave  into  it,  which  occafioned  them 
the  name  of  Noetians.  His  difciple  Sabellius  the  Libyan 
followed,  about  the  year  2£c,  whence  they  are  called  Sabel- 
lians. Laltly,  becaufe  Sabellius  was  of  Pentapolis,  and  the 
herefy  fpread  much  there,  it  was  called  the  Pentapolitan 
doftrine. 

PATRIS,  Dower  ex  djjenfu , in  Law.  See  Dower. 

Patris,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Aurungabad  ; fix  miles  S.E.  of  Aurungabad. 

PATRIZI,  Francesco,  in  Biography,  a philofopher 
and  man  Of  letters,  was  born,  in  1529,  in  the  ifland  of 
Cherfo,  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia,  but  he  derived  his  origin 
from  the  family  of  Patrizi,  in  Sienna.  He  was  educated  at 
Padua  under  the  moil  eminent  mailers  of  the  time.  In 
155 3 he  began  to  appear  as  an  author  by  fome  mifcella- 
neous  Italian  tracts.  In  1557,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  he  publiflied  a panegy- 
rical poem  on  the  houfe  of  Efte,  entitled  “ L’Eridano,”  in 
a novel  kind  of  heroic  verfe  of  thirteen  fyllables.  After 
this,  for  feveral  years,  he  paffed  an  unfettled  kind  of  life,  in 
which  he  twice  vifited  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  where  he  took  up 
his  abode  for  feven  years,  and  which  he  finally  quitted  on 
its  reduction  by  the  Turks  in  1571.  He  alfo  travelled  into 
France  and  Spain,  and  fpent  three  years  in  the  latter 
country,  collefting  a treafure  of  ancient  Greek  MSS. 
which  he  loft  on  his  return  to  Italy.  In  1578  he  was  in- 
vited to  Ferrara  by  duke  Alphonfo  II.  to  teach  philofophy 
in  the  univerfity  of  that  city.  Afterwards,  upon  the  ac- 
cefiion  of  Clement  VIII.  to  the  popedom,  he  was  appointed 
public  profeffor  of  the  Platonic  philofophy  at  Rome,  an 
office  which  he  held  with  high  reputation  till  his  death,  in 
1597.  He  was  chiefly  diftinguiflied  by  his  attainments  in 
ancient  philofophy.  His  work  entitled  “ Difcuffiones  Peri* 
3 L 2 pateticse,” 
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pateticae,”  is  charaAerifed  as  a learned  and  elegant  perform- 
ance. After  having  been  a defender  of  the  Ariftotelian 
philofophy  and  its  author,  he  became  a violent  oppugner  of 
it,  and  undertook  entirely  to  fubvert  it,  in  a ffecond  work 
entitled  “ Nova  de  Univerfis  Philofophia.”  In  this  he  pro- 
pofes  a new  fyllem  founded  on  the  Platonic  philofophy,  with 
fuch  additions  and  alterations  as  feemed  requifite.  He  is 
highly  deferving  of  praife  as  having  been  one  of  the  firft 
of  the  moderns  who  attentively  obferved  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  he  mad--  ufe  of  every  opportunity,  that  his 
travels  afforded  him,  for  colleAing  remarks  concerning  vari- 
ous points  of  altronomy,  meteorology,  and  natural  hiftory. 
In  one  of  his  “ Dialogues  on  Rhetoric,”  he  advanced,  under 
the  fiAion  of  an  Ethiopic  tradition,  a theory  of  the  earth 
perfeAly  fimilar  to  that  afterwards  propofed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Burnet.  His  other  t principal  works  were  “ Nova  Geo- 
metria,”  1587;  “ Paralleli  Militari,”  1594,  both  of  which 
are  full  of  whimfical  theories.  Patrizi  appeared  hkewife  as 
a learned  editor  of  “ Oracula  Zoroaftris,  Hermetis  Trif- 
megifti,  et  aliorum  ex  feriptis  Platonicorum  colleAa,  Grasce 
et  Latine,  prefixa  Differtatione  Hiftorica,”  1591-  Moreri. 

PATRO,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Gola  (ifland  of  Corfica)  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diltriA  of  Calvi.  The  canton  contains  1455 
inhabitants. 

PATROCLUS,  in  Biography , a Grecian  chief,  figna- 
lized  in  the  Trojan  war,  was  the  fon  of  Menoetius,  by 
Sthenele,  who  is  named  by  fome  authors  Philomela,  or 
Polymela.  The  murder  of  Clyfonymus,  the  fon  of  Am- 
phidamus,  by  accident,  in  the  time  of  his  youth,  obliged 
him  to  fly  from  Opus,  where  his  father  reigned.  He  went 
to  the  court  of  Peleus,  king  of  Pythia,  was  very  cordially 
received,  and  contraAed  the  mod  intimate  friendlhip  with 
Achilles,  the  king’s  fon.  When  the  Greeks  went  to  the 
Trojan  war,  Patroclus  went  with  them  at  the  exprefs  defire 
of  his  father,  who  had  vifited  the  court  of  Peleus,  and  he 
accordingly  embarked  with  ten  fhips  from  Pythia.  He  was 
the  conttant  companion  of  Achilles ; lodged  in  the  fame 
tent ; and  when  he  refufed  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle, 
becaufe  he  had  been  offended  by  Agamemnon,  Patroclus 
imitated  his  example,  and  by  his  abfence  was  the  caufe 
of  much  evil  to  the  Greeks.  At  length,  however,  Neftor 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the  war,  and  Achilles 
permitted  him  to  appear  in  his  armour.  The  bravery  of 
Patroclus,  together  with  the  terror  which  the  fight  of 
the  arms  of  Achilles  infpired,  foon  routed  the  viAori- 
ous  armies  of  the  Trojans,  and  obliged  them  to  fly  to 
the  city  for  fafety.  He  would  have  broken  down  the  walls, 
but  Apollo,  who  interefted  himfelf  for  the  Trojans,  op- 
pofed  him,  and  HeAor,  at  the  inftigation  of  that  god, 
difmounted  from  the  chariot  to  attack  him  as  he  attempted 
to  ftrip  one  of  the  Trojans  whom  he  had  llain.  This  en- 
gagement was  obftinate,  but  Patroclus  was  at  length  over- 
powered by  the  valour  of  HeAor,  and  the  interpofition  of 
Apollo.  His  arms  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror, 
and  HeAor  would  have  beheaded  him,  had  not  Ajax  and 
Menelaus  prevented  it.  His  body  was  at  lad  recovered, 
and  carried  to  the  Grecian  camp,  where  Achilles  received 
it  with  the  loudeft  lamentations.  His  funeral  obfequies 
were  obferved  with  the  greateft  folemnity.  Achilles  facri- 
ficed  near  the  burning  pile  twelve  young  Trojans,  four  of 
his  horfes,  and  two  of  his  dogs ; and  the  whole  was  con- 
cluded by  the  exhibition  of  funeral  games,  in  which  the 
conquerors  were  liberally  rewarded  by  Achilles.  The 
death  of  Patroclus  gave  rife  to  new  events.  Achilles  for- 
got his  refentment  againft  Agamemnon,  left  the  field  to 


avenge  the  fall  of  his  friend ; and  his  anger  was  afluaged 
only  by  the  daughter  of  HeAor,  who  had  more  powerfully 
kindled  his  wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  Trojan 
armies  in  the  armour  which  had  been  taken  from  the  body  of 
Patroclus. 

PATROL,  or  Patrouille,  anciently  Patoul,  in  War, 
a round,  or  march  made  by  the  guards,  or  watch  in  the 
night-time,  from  the  beating  of  the  tattoo  till  the  reveille, 
to  obferve  what  pafles  in  the  ftreets,  and  to  fecure  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  a city  or  camp. 

The  patrol  confifts  generally  of  a body  of  fix  or  twelve 
men,  detached  from  a corps  de  guard,  and  commanded  by 
a ferjeant. 

When  the  enemy  is  near  at  hand,  patrols  confift  of  an 
officer  and  thirty  or  forty  men,  as  well  infantry  as  cavalry. 

PATRON,  Patronus,  a term  ufed  in  various  accepta- 
tions, though  all  reducible  to  the  relation  of  a protestor,  or 
guardian. 

In  the  church  of  Rome,  a faint,  whofe  name  a perfon 
bears,  or  under  whofe  proteAion  he  is  put,  and  whom  he 
takes  particular  care  to  invoke  ; or  a faint  in  whofe  name  a 
church  or  order  is  founded  ; or  a perfon  who  firft  efta- 
blifhed  it,  and  who  is  chofen  proteAor  of  it ; are  called  the 
patrons  thereof.  Thus,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  the 
patrons  of  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Dionyfius  the 
patron  of  the  city  of  Paris,  St.  George  of  England,  St. 
BenediA  the  patron  of  the  BenediAines,  St.  Michael  of  the 
armourers,  St.  Ignatius  of  the  Jefuits,  &c. 

Patron,  Patronus,  among  the  Romans,  was  an  appel- 
lation given  to  a matter  who  had  freed  his  Have. 

Hence,  as  the  right  and  relation  of  matter  expired,  that 
of  patron  commenced. 

For  the  Romans,  in  giving  their  flaves  their  freedom, 
did  not  defpoil  themfelves  of  all  rights  and  privileges  in 
them : the  law  ftill  fubjeAed  the  freed-men  to  confiderable 
fervices  and  devoirs  toward  their  patrons,  the  negleA  of 
which  was  always  very  feverely  punifhed. 

The  principal  righc,  which  patrons  had,  was  that  of  be- 
ing the  legal  heirs  of  their  freedmen,  if  they  died  with- 
out lawful  iflue,  born  after  their  enfranchifement,  and  in- 
teftate. 

By  the  Papian  law  it  was  farther  provided,  that  if  the 
eftate  of  the  freed-man  were  one  hundred  thoufand  fefterces, 
and  he  had  three  children,  the  patron  fliould  have  a child’s 
portion. 

Patron  was  alfo  a name,  which  the  people  of  Rome 
gave  to  a perfon  of  power,  under  whofe  proteAion  they 
put  themfelves. 

The  common  people  ufually  chofe  fome  perfon  of  emi- 
nence and  authority,  to  whom  they  paid  all  kind  of  ho- 
nour and  refpeA ; denominating  themfelves  his  clients : 
and  the  patron  on  his  fide  granted  them  his  credit  and  pro- 
teAion. 

By  this  reciprocal  relation  was  the  patron  bound  to  his, 
client,  and  the  client  to  his  patron. 

Hence  the  appellation  of  patroni  was  given  to  thofe  law- 
yers, who  defended  the  caufe  of  their  clients  in  matters  of. 
law,  in  contradiftinAion  to  the  procuratores : they  were  called 
advocati.  See  Advocate. 

Patron,  in  the  Canon  and  Common  Law,  denotes  a per- 
fon who  founds  or  endows  a church  or  benefice,  and  re- 
ferves  to  himfelf  the  right  of  patronage. 

The  king  is  patron  paramount  of  all  ecclefiaftical  bene- 
fices in  England. 

Patron,  in  Navigation,  is  a name  given  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  a perfon  who  commands  the  veil'd,  and  featnen ; 

fometimes 
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fometimes  the  perfon  who  fteers  it ; the  former,  in  other 
places,  being  called  mailer ; the  fecond,  pilot. 

PATRONA,  or  Padron,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Syria,  near  the  fea-coaft,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Ito- 
balus,  contemporary  and  ally  of  Ahab,  king  of  Ifrael ; its 
ancient  name  was  “ Botrys”  or  “ Botryum.”  Mr.  Maun- 
drell  found  in  this  place  the  remains  of  an  old  church  and 
monaftery,  which,  as  well  as  the  town,  were  in  a date  of 
ruin ; 20  miles  S.W.  of  Tripoli.  N.  lat.  440  1 2'.  E. 
lon£-  35°  35'* 

PATRONAGE,  Patronatus,  the  right  of  giving  or 
difpofing  of  a church  or  benefice,  properly  belonging  to  the 
founder  or  endower  thereof.  See  Advowson. 

The  right  of  patronage  was  introduced  among  Chriftians 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century,  with  no  other  view 
than  to  encourage  the  opulent  to  ere&  a great  number  of 
churches,  by  giving  them  the  privilege  of  appointing  the 
minillers  that  were  to  officiate  in  them. 

Patronage  confifts  in  having  the  nomination,  or  prefenta- 
tion  to  the  benefice  by  him  founded  or  endowed  ; in  having" 
the  honourable  rights  of  the  church  ; in  being  interred  in 
the  chancel,  &c. 

Of  patronages,  fome  are  lay,  others  eeclefaftical. 

Patronage,  Lay , is  a right  attached  to  a perfon,  either 
as  founder,  or  as  heir  of  the  founder ; or  as  poffelTor  of  a 
fee  to  which  the  patronage  is  annexed. 

Patronage,  Ecclefiaflical , is  that  which  a perfon  is  in- 
titled  to  by  virtue  of  fome  benefice  which  he  holds. 

If  an  eccleliaftic  have  a right  of  patronage  on  his  own 
account,  independent  of  his  ecclefiailical  capacity ; this 
is  llill  lay  patronage.  Lay  patronage,  again,  is  real  or  per- 
fonal. 

Patronage,  Real,  is  that  attached  to  the  glebe,  or  to 
certain  lands  and  hereditaments. 

Patronage,  Per/onal,  is  that  belonging  immediately  to 
the  founder  of  the  church,  and  tranfmiffible  to  his  children 
and  family ; without  being  annexed  to  any  fee. 

Perfonal  patronage  cannot  be  alienated  or  fold  ; real  may, 
together  with  the  glebe  to  which  it  is  annexed.  There  mull 
ever  be  fome  body  or  matter  to  fix  to  it,  in  order  to  its 
being  transferred  to  another. 

The  origin  of  the  right  of  patronage,  we  find  in  the 
tenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Orange : where  it  is  ex- 
prefied,  that  a founder  may  prefent  to  the  diocefan  the 
clerks  he  thinks  proper  for  his  church.  And  by  a law  of 
Juftmian  it  is  ordained,  that  the  founders  of  churches  may 
not  put  clerks  in  them  on  their  own  authority,  but  only  pre- 
fent them  to  the  bifhop. 

Some  canomfts  look  on  the  right  of  patronage,  as  a kind 
of  ecclefiailical  fervitude.  The  right  of  patronage  fleeps, 
but  is  net  loll,  while  a perfon  is  out  of  the  communion  of 
the  church. 

Patronage,  Difturbance  of,  is  an  hindrance  or  obftruc- 
tion  of  a patron  to  prefent  his  clerk  to  a benefice.  Dif- 
turbers  of  a right  of  advowfon  may  be  the  pfeudo-patron 
by  prefenting  to  a church  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and 
thereby  making  it  litigious  or  difputable  ; his  clerk,  by  de- 
manding or  obtaining  inftitution ; and  the  ordinary,  by  re- 
fufing  to  admit  the  real  patron’s  clerk,  or  admitting  the 
clerk  of  the  pretender.  Thefe  difturbances  are  vexatious 
and  injurious  to  him  who  hath  the  right ; and,  therefore, 

I the  law  (befides  the  writ  of  the  right  of  advowfon,  which  is 
a final  and  conclulive  remedy)  hath  given  him  two  inferior 
pofieflory  actions  for  his  relief ; an  afftfe  of  darrein  prefent- 
ment , and  a writ  of  quare  impedit,  in  which  the  patron  is  al- 
ways the  plaintiff,  and  not  the  clerk. 

Patronage,  Arms  of,  in  Heraldry,  are  thofe,  at  the  top 


of  which  are  fome  marks  of  fubjeClion  and  dependence. 
Thus  the  city  of  Paris  bears  three  fleurs-de-lis  in  chief,  to 
fliew  her  fubjeClion  to  the  king. 

The  cardinals  on  the  top  of  their  arms  bear  thofe  of  the 
pope,  w'ho  gave  them  the  hat,  to  fhew  that  they  are  his 
creatures.  See  Arms. 

PATRONYMIC,  Tlaflfowyuto.:,  formed  from  ur ding, 
father,  and  ovoy.ee,  name,  among  Grammarians,  is  applied  to 
thofe  names  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  race,  or  lineage ; 
and  which  were  taken  from  him  who  was  the  founder 
thereof. 

Thus  the  defeendants  of  ^Eacus  were  called  .5Lacidse; 
and  thofe  of  Hercules,  Heraclidae. 

Thefe  patronymic  names  the  Romans  called  gentililia, 
which  amount  to  much  the  fame  with  our  furnames. 

Thus,  thofe  of  the  late  reigning  family  in  France, 
we  call  the  Bourbons ; thofe  of  the  late  in  England,  the 
Stuarts,  &c. 

PATROON  Galley.  See  Galley. 
PATROU1LLE.  See  Patrol. 

PATROURA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Boggilcund  ; 2J  miles  S.E.  of  Makoonda. 

PATRU,  Oliver,  in  Biography,  a diftinguifhed  French 
writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1604.  He  was  intended  by 
his  father  for  the  bar,  and  he  cultivated  with  great  affiduity 
the  talent  of  writing  and  fpeaking  with  purity.  He  vifited 
Rome,  and  on  his  return  his  reputation  procured  him  ad- 
miffion  into  the  French  academy  in  1640.  At  his  reception 
he  delivered  an  oration  of  thanks,  which  pleafed  that  body 
fo  well,  that  it  became  thenceforth  the  rule  for  every  new 
member  to  pronounce  a fimilar  harangue.  Patru  was  con- 
nected with  moll  of  the  eminent  literary  characters  in  France 
of  that  period,  and  was  confulted  as  an  oracle  upon  every 
queftion  relative  to  language.  Boileau,  Racine,  and  other 
wits,  read  their  works  to  him,  and  profited  by  his  remarks. 
Racine,  it  is  faid,  frequently  fhrunk  from  the  feverity  of  his 
animadverfions,  but  Boileau  was  fully  fenfible  of  their  value. 
Patru  fell  into  a ftate  of  indigence,'  and  Boileau  purchafed 
his  library,  and  generoufly  permitted  him  to  retain  it  during 
his  life.  “ That  a poet,”  fays  his  biographer,  “ (hould  be 
the  pecuniary  benefaCtor  of  a celebrated  pleader,  feems  con- 
trary to  the  ufual  order  of  things ; but  Patru  was  probably 
more  intent  in  poliihing  his  ftyle,  than  in  turning  over  law- 
books and  hunting  for  clients.  He  was  a man  of  a philofo- 
phical  fpirit,  generous,  compaffionate,  and  not  deprefled  by 
the  frowns  of  fortune.  His  opinions  were  fceptical,  on 
which  account  he  was  vifited  by  BofTuet  in  his  lall  lllnefs,  for 
the  purpofe  of  exhorting  him  to  edify  the  public  by  fome 
demonftrations  of  religious  conviClion.  It  will  more  be- 
come me,  faid  Patru,  to  be  filent,  for  men  in  their  laft  mo- 
ments talk  only  through  weaknefs  or  vanity.”  On  his 
death-bed  he  had  a vifit  from  the  minifter  Colbert,  who 
brought  him  a donation  of  500  crowns.  He  died  in  Janu- 
ary 1681,  in  his  77th  year.  Patru  is  chiefly  known  as  an 
author  by  his  “ Plaidoyers  but  he  likewife  wrote  ha- 
rangues, letters,  and  the  lives  of  fome  friends,  which  have 
in  a good  meafure  loft  their  reputation.  The  beft  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  1732,  in  two  vols  4to.  Moreri. 

PATSA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the 
circar  of  Surgooja;  25  miles  N.E.  of  Surgooja. 

PATS  A AN,  a fmall  ifland  on  the  E fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  N.  lat.  6o°  48'.  E.  long.  20°  58'. 

PATSCHKAU,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neifle;  13  miles  W.  of  Neifle.  N.  lat.  50°  18'.  E. 
long.  1 6°  50'. 

PATSHIKAMISTICK,  a river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  Sable,  N.  lat.  490  45'.  W.  long.  72-  36'. 
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PATTA,  or  Pati,  aniflandin  the  Indian  fea,  near  the 
eoaft  of  Africa,  about  10  miles  in  circumference ; chiefly 
inhabited  by  Arabians,  with  whom  the  Englifh,  Portuguefe, 
and  Indians  trade  for  ivory  and  Haves  ; it  is  fituated  near  the 
eoaft,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name.  S.  lat. 
i°56'.  E.  long.  430  20'. 

PATTALA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  India, 
that  has  been  commonly  referred  to  the  Delta  of  the  Indus. 
Alexander  arrived  at  this  place  about  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
326  years  B.C.,  and  having  made  proper  arrangements  for 
the  fafety  and  convenience  of  his  fleet  and  army,  and  having 
viewed  alfo  the  two  principal  mouths  of  the  Indus,  on  which 
he  experienced  fome  degree  of  furprife,  if  not  of  terror, 
from  the  “bore,”  or  fudden  influx  of  the  tide,  he  departed 
by  land  for  Sufa,  leaving  Nearchus  with  the  fleet  to  follow 
as  foon  as  the  Etefian  winds  (hould  ceafe.  Nearchus  failed 
in  Oftober  with  the  N.E.  monfoon,  conducting,  according 
to  Dr.  Gillies,  in  his  elegant  Hiftory  of  Greece,  “ the  firft 
European  fleet  which  navigated  the  Indian  feas.”  Pattala 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  feite  of  the  modern  city  of  Tatta, 
which  fee.  According  to  a tradition  among  the  people  of 
Sindy,  Pattala  Hood  in  the  fuperior  delta,  whereas  Patta 
is  placed  in  the  inferior  delta.  Rennell’s  Memoir. 

PATTALIA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a word  ufed  by  Arif- 
totle  and  the  reft  of  the  old  Greek  writers,  to  exprefs  a ftag 
or  deer  of  two  years  old. 

P ATT  ALLY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 33  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hajypour. 

PATTAN,  Lelit,  a city  of  Afia,  in  Napalor  Napaul, 
the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  S.W.  of  Cat’h- 
manda  or  Catmanda ; containing  near  24,000  houfes : the 
fouthern  boundary  of  this  kingdom  is  at  the  diftance  of  four 
days’  journey,  bordering  on  the  kingdom  of  Macwanpur. 
N.  lat.  28°  5'.  E.  long.  85°  io'. 

Pattan,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mewat;  16  miles 
S.W.  of  Cotputly. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifia- 
pour  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  Sattarah. 

PATTANCHERU,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Gol- 
conda  ; 20  miles  W.N.W.  of  Hydrabad. 

PATTA  POO  W-WINEPEE,  a lake  of  North  Ame- 
rica. N.  lat.  540  50'.  W.  long.  96’. 

PATTEERAH,  a river  of  Thibet,  which  runs  into 
the  Ganges,  on  the  borders  of  Hindooftan. 

PATTELBACHEES,  one  of  the  fmalleft  Molucca 
iflands.  N.  lat.  o°3'.  E.  long.  1270  21'. 

PATTEN-Shoe,  in  the  management  of  horfes’  feet,  is 
a term  applied  to  that  fort  of  (hoe  which  has  a kind  of  half 
ball  of  iron  welded  to  it  underneath,  which  is  hollow  within. 
It  is  intended  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  horfes  as  are  lame  in  the 
hip,  being  put  upon  the  found  foot,  in  order  that  the  animal, 
by  not  being  able  to  (land  upon  that  foot  without  pain,  may 
be  under  the  necefiity  of  fupporting  itfelf  upon  the  lame 
foot,  and  in  that  way  counteract  the  difpofition  in  the  finews 
to  contraCl  or  draw  up  the  haunch.  It  is  the  method  of 
praCtice  with  fome,  where  horfes  are  newly  lamed  in  the 
fhoulders,  either  to  peg  the  other  foot,  or  fet  on  a patten- 
(hoe,  in  the  view  of  bringing  the  lame  (houlder  upon  the 
flretch  ; but  with  others  it  is  the  cuftom  to  immediately  turn 
them  out  to  grafs ; both  of  which  fome  think  very  excep- 
tionable modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  molt  ready  ways  of 
rendering  them  incurably  lame;  the  patten-fhoe  being  Amply 
neceflary  in  long  Handing  lameneffes,  where  the  tendons  of 
the  mafcles  have  been  a long  while  contracted  or  drawn  up. 

PattEn’j  Creek , in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  in 
Kentucky,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  N'.  lat.  38 J 22'.  W. 
long.  85  50'. 

PATTENSBURG,  a fmall  town  of  America,  in 


Botetourt  county,  Virginia,  fituated  upon  Jamts’  river; 
26  miles  from  Lexington.  ' 

PATTENSEN,  a town  of  Weftpbalia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Calenberg,  formerly  encompaffed  with  walls,  moats, 
and  ramparts  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Hanover. 

PATTERGAUT,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Su- 
bah  of  Delhi ; 20  miles  W.  of  Coel. 

PATTERGOTTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ben- 
gal; 10  miles  E.  of  Pucculoe. — Alfo,  a town  of  A flam  ; 
15  miles  E.  ef  Gentiah. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal;  22 
miles  S.W.  of  Dinagepour. — Alfo,  a town  of  Bengal ; 18 
miles  E.  of  Boglipour. 

PATTERGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Sumbul ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  Nidjibabad. 

PATTERPURRA,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 47  miles 
S.W.  of  Burdwan. 

PATTERRA,  a town  of  Bengal ; 5 miles  E.  of  Mid- 
napour. 

PATTERSON,  a town  of  America,  in  Bergen  county, 
New  Jerfey,  eftablifhed  in  confequence  of  an  aft  of  the  le- 
giflature  of  New  Jerfey  in  1791,  incorporating  a manufac- 
turing company  with  peculiar  privileges.  Its  fituation  on 
the  Great  Falls  of  PalTaic  river  is  healthy  and  agreeable.  It 
contains  about  50  dwelling  houfes,  befides  the  buildings  ap- 
propriate to  the  manufaftures  of  all  kinds,  which  it  was 
propofed  to  carry  on  in  this  place,  the  molt  convenient  for 
the  purpofe  of  any  on  the  continent ; but  they  did  not  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  degree  that  was  expefted;  19  miles  N.E.  of 
Morriftown.  N.  lat.  40°  12'.  W.  long.  740  57'. 

PATTERSOOT,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  circle  of 
Natangen ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Brandenburg. 

PATTERWALDT,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  circle 
of  Natangen  ; 24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Konigfberg. 

PATTES,  in  Heraldry , the  paws  of  a beaft.  See  Paw. 

PATTI,  Pati,  or  Piatti,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town 
of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona,  lituated  on  the  N.  coaft, 
in  a bay  or  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  Tindaro,  by  count  Roger,  after  he  had  vanqui(hed  the 
Saracens:  the  fee  of  a bifhop  fuffragan  of  Medina;  32 
miles  W.  of  Medina.  N.  lat.  38°  ig'.  E.  long.  150  2'. — 
Alfo,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  one  mile  E. 
of  Patti. 

PATTIAD,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 33 
miles  N.W.  of  Gogo. 

PATTIARY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 55 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Agra.  N.  lat.  27°  35'.  E.  long.  79°  26'. 

P ATTIC  AUT,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Cochin;  38 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Cranganore. 

PATTIGAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Orifla;  30 
miles  N.  of  Orifla. 

PATTMES,  a town  of  Bavaria  ; 8 miles  N.  of 
Aicha. 

PATTSCHOW,  or  Patzow,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Bechin;  38  mile*  S.  of  Prague.  N.  lat.  490 
30'.  E.  long.  14°  50'. 

PATTUNGAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Orifla  ; 18 
miles  N.  of  Sonnepour. 

PATTYAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude;  22 
miles  S. S.W.  of  Canoge. 

PATTYPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar;  52 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

PATUCKET,  a fmall  village  of  America,  about  four 
miles  N.E.  of  Providence  in  Rhode  ifland,  a place  of  con- 
fiderable  trade  and  manufaftures.  Through  this  village  runs 
Patucket  or  Pawtucket  river,  which  empties  into  Seckhonk 
river  at  this  place.  The  river  Patucket,  called  in  its  more 
northerly  courfe  Blackftone’s  river,  has  a beautiful  fall  of 
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water,  dire&ly  over  which  has  been  built  a bridge  on  the 
line,  which  divides  the  commonwealth  of  Maffachufetts  from 
the  date  of  Rhode  lfland  ; diftant  about  40  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Bofton. 

PATU  RAGES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Jemmape,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  iit  the  diftrift  of 
Mons  The  place  contains  3208,  and  the  canton  14,126  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  1 1 7 § kiliometres,  in  17  com- 
munes. 

PATUXENT,  or  Patuxet,  a navigable  river  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Maryland,  which  rifes  near  the  lource  of  Patapfco 
river,  and  runs  into  the  W.  fide  of  Chefapeak  bay,  between 
Drum  and  Hug  ifland  points  ; 15  or  20  miles  N.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Patowmack.  It  admits  veflels  of  250  tons 
to  Nottingham,  nearly  46  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  of  boats 
to  Queen  Anne,  12  miles  higher. 

PATZLAWITZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Olmutz  ; 18  miles  S.  of  Olmutz. 

PAU,  a town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of  a diftriA,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  ; fituated  on  a river 
called  the  “ Gave  of  Pau.”  It  is  divided  into  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  p3rts  : the  former  contains  5800,  and  its  canton 
9708  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  525  kiliometres,  in  10 
communes;  and  the  latter  2785,  and  its  canton  12,593  in- 
habitants, on  a territory  of  122^  kiliometres,  in  11  com- 
munes. It  was,  before  the  revolution,  the  capital  of  Bearn, 
and  the  feat  of  a parliament,  a governor,  a fenefchal,  &c. 
and  contained  an  univerfity,  an  academy  of  fciences,  two 
hofpitals,  a college,  and  feveral  convents.  This  place  has 
manufadtures,  linen,  &c.  and  its  hams  are  highly  efteemed. 
The  environs  are  planted  with  vineyards.  N.  lat.  43°  17'. 
W.  long.  o°  18'. 

Pau,  St.  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia  ; 
12  miles  N.W.  of  Gerona. 

PAVAGE,  Pavagium,  in  our  old  Law  Books,  money 
paid  towards  the  paving  of  ftreets,  or  highways. 

PAVA1S,  Pavache,  or  Tallcvas,  in  Ancient  Armour,  was 
a large  fhield,  or  rather  a portable  mantlet,  capable  of  co- 
vering a man  from  head  to  foot,  and  probably  of  fufficient 
thicknefs  to  refill  the  mifiive  weapons  then  in  ufe.  Thefe 
were,  in  fieges,  carried  by  fervants  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
cover  their  mailers  with  them,  whilft  they  with  their  bows 
and  arrows  fhot  at  the  enemy  on  the  ramparts.  In  the  lift 
of  the  army  that  accompanied  king  Edward  III.  to  Ca- 
lais, we  find  many  “ Pavifors thefe  were  probably  men 
trained  to  the  ufe  of  the  pavais,  which  mud  have  required 
dexterity  as  well  as  courage.  Pavaches  were  fometimes 
lupported  by  props  : they  were  alfo  ufed  at  fea  to  defend 
the  fides  of  the  veflels,  like  the  prefent  netting  of  our  Ihips 
of  war : this  defence  was  called  a “ pavifade,”  and  may  be 
feen  in  the  reprefentation  of  ancient  fhips.  The  pavais  was 
re&angular  at  top,  the  fides  being  confequently  parallel,  but 
the  angle  is  rounded  off  at  the  bottom.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pavaches,  workmen  alfo  approached  to  the 
foot  of  the  wall  in  order  to  fap  it. 

PAVAKA,  in  Mythology,  is  the  Hindoo  regent  of  fire, 
and  is  a deity  frequently  invoked  in  the  variety  of  facri- 
ficial  ceremonies  obferved  by  that  fuperftitious  race.  The 
element  of  fire  being  of  fuch  vital  importance  in  all  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  in  its  evident  and  hidden  pheno- 
mena fo  ftriking  and  myfterious,  it  has,  of  courfe,  excited 
the  wonder  and  invited  the  refearch  of  the  vulgar  and  the 
wife  of  all  ages  and  nations.  The  fun,  the  fuppofed  fource 
of  heat,  is  naturally  joined  with  his  offspring  in  the  awe 
and  adoration  with  which  each  is  contemplated  ; and  among 
the  Hindoos,  as  with  other  polytheifts,  we  find  the  attri- 
butes and  characters  of  the  regents  of  light  and  heat 


often  coalefcing.  The  Hindoos  have,  however,  depicted 
their  fire-king  in  colours  and  forms  not  common  to  others. 
He  is  painted  of  a deep  red  ; with  two  faces,  three  legs, 
and  feven  arms,  riding  on  a ram,  and  bearing  a flag  with 
that  animal  on  its  field.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  numerous 
ceremonies  of  the  Brahmans  are  complete  without  invo- 
catory oblations  to  the  all-pervading  element  of  fire,  or  to 
its  perfonification,  under  the  name  of  Pavaka  or  Agni ; the 
latter  is  indeed  his  moil  popular  and  common  name.  In 
facrificial  ceremonies,  as  ordained  by  Menu  (fee  Menu), 
Agni  is  generally  the  deity  primarily  invoked.  A Brahman 
is  direded  in  his  domeftic  fire  for  drefling  the  food  that 
he  daily  offers  to  the  gods,  to  make  an  oblation,  “ Firft, 
to  Agni,  god  of  fire,  and  to  the  lunar  god,  feverally  ; then 
to  both  of  them  at  once.”  (C.  iii.  v.  85.)  Again,  in  offering 
to  the  Dii  Manes : “ The  divine  manes  are  always  pleafed 
with  an  oblation  in  empty  glaffes,  naturally  clean,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  in  folitary  fpots.  Firft,  as  it  is  or- 
dained, having  fatisfied  Agni,  Soma,  and  Yama,  with  clari- 
fied butter,  let  him  proceed  to  fatisfy  the  manes  of  his 
progenitors.”  Ib.  c.  iii.  v.  207.  21 1. 

The  Brahmans  fubdivide  the  igneous  element,  firft,  into 
two,  the  folar  and  terrellrial ; or  creative  and  deftruClive 
fire.  Here  Agni,  as  its  general  perfonification,  coalefces  with 
Brahma  and  Siva,  and  hence  it  has  been  furmifed  his  two 
faces.  Terrellrial  fire  is  again  fubdivided  into  three,  viz. 
the  nuptial,  the  ceremonial  or  funeral,  and  the  facrificial. 
Agni’s  three  feet  may  allude  to  thefe,  or  to  the  influence 
of  fire  over  the  three  regions  of  the  univerfe.  The  fun 
is  preceded  by  a feven-headed  horfe,  or  by  feven  horfes 
yoked  to  his  car  ; allufive,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  the  prifmatic 
variety  of  a ray  of  light ; and  fire,  like  the  fun,  is  fup- 
pofed by  the  Hindoo  philofophers  to  emit  feven  rays. 
This  number  is  myfterioufly  repeated  in  invocations  to 
Agni  and  Surya,  the  latter  their  Phoebus  or  Apollo.  (See 
Surya.)  Hence  the  number  of  arms  bellowed  on  Agni. 

The  following  verfes  from  Menu  are  illuftrative  of  the  at- 
tributes of  Agni  conneCled  with  the  facred  triad  of  fires. 

Ch.  xi.  v.  229.  “Due  reverence  to  thefe  three  (the  parents 
and  preceptor)  is  confidered  as  the  higheft  devotion ; and 
without  their  approbation,  no  man  mull  perform  any  other 
duty. 

230.  “ Since  they  alone  are  held  equal  to  the  three 
worlds  ; they  alone,  to  the  three  principal  orders  ; they 
alone;  to  the  three  vedas  ; they  alone,  to  the  three  fires. 

231.  “ The  natural  father  is  confidered  as  the  garha- 
patra,  or  nuptial  fire  ; the  mother,  as  the  dakjhina,  or  cere- 
monial ; the  fpiritual  guide,  as  the  ahavaniya,  or  facrificial ; 
this  triad  of  fires  is  moll  venerable. 

232.  “ By  honouring  his  mother,  he  gains  this  terref- 
trial  world ; by  honouring  his  father,  the  intermediate,  or 
ethereal ; and  by  afliduous  attention  to  his  preceptor,  even 
the  celeftial  world  of  Brahma.” 

Like  other  Hindoo  deities,  Agni  has  a wife  or  fakti,  of 
whom  fome  mention  is  made  under  the  article  Swaha, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a form  of  Lakjhmi.  (See  that 
article. ) In  one  of  the  tales  of  the  Puranas,  it  is  related 
how  “ Laklhmi  performed  tapafya  for  100,000  years,  in 
the  flower  of  the  padma  or  lotos,  Handing  on  one  foot, 
(fee  Padma  aud  Tapas),  in  order  to  obtain  Viflinu.  She 
then  faw  Sri  Krilhna  or  Vilhnu,  who  faid,  ‘ Thou  Ihalt 
be  my  wife  when  I affume  the  lhape  of  Varaha  ; but  in  the 
mean  time  be  the  fakti  of  Agni,  which  fakti,  or  energy, 
burns  every  thing  : be  alfo  the  wife  of  Siva.  Vahni,  Agni, 
or  Fire,  for  an  hundred  years  of  the  gods,  will  have  no  other 
wilh  but  to  pleafe  thee.’  She  conceived  by  him  ; the  gef- 
tation  lafted  twelve  years,  and  three  beautiful  fons  were  bom 
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unto  her  ; Dakfhinagni,  Garhapatya,  and  Ahavanya,  three 
facred  fires.”  (Af.  Ref.  vol.  xi.  art.  2.)  In  this  manner 
the  theogonical  legends  of  the  Puranas  run  into  each  other  ; 
very  confufedly  as  would  feem  on  partial  examination,  but 
conne&edly,  as  it  is  faid,  will  appear  whenever  that  mafs  of 
romantic  fables  (hall  have  been  competently  infpeCted.  See 
PlJRANA. 

The  number  feven,  we  have  feen,  is  that  of  the  arms  of 
Agni,  and  of  many  allufions  to  him  in  his  form  of  fire. 
In  the  ceremony  called  vifwadevu,  a comprehenfive  one  to 
all  the  gods,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  including  the 
effentials  of  the  whole  detail  of  daily  facrifice,  and  prac- 
tifed  therefore  chiefly  by  Brahmans  not  exclufively  engaged 
in  the  priefthood,  the  myltical  number  frequently  occurs 
in  this  invocation  ; for  inftance,  to  Agni.  “ Fire ! feven 
are  thy  fuels  ; feven  thy  tongues  ; feven  thy  holy  fages  ; 
feven  thy  beloved  abodes  ; feven  ways  do  feven  facrifices 
worfliip  thee  ; thy  fources  are  feven  ; may  this  oblation  be 
efficacious.”  An  explanation  of  this  myfterious  pafiage 
is  given  by  Mr.  Colebroke,  in  his  “ Effay  on  the  Religious 
Ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos,”  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the 
Af.  Ref. 

We  have  noticed  three  of  the  fons  of  Agni  or  Pavaka,  in 
the  three  facred  fires,  by  Lakfhmi,  in  her  form  of  his 
fakti.  He  had  three  other  fons,  perhaps  by  a different 
wife,  named  Uttama,  Tamafa,  and  Riavata,  whofe  names 
occur  in  the  lift  of  feven  Menus,  or  fages,  under  the  article 
Menu.  Their  names  have  probably  fome  allufions,  direCt  or 
inverfe,  to  fire,  or  heat,  or  light.  By  another  wife  he  had 
nine  fons.  Another  fon  is  noticed  in  the  form  of  an  ape 
under  the  article  Nila.  He  had  alfo  feven  brothers,  whofe 
names  are  varied  fignifications  of  Jlame. 

The  three  fons  of  Agni  above  named,  are  on  other  oc- 
cafions  called  fons  of  Brahma,  as  mentioned  under  the  ar- 
ticle Menu,  above  referred  to.  Between  Agni  or  Brahma 
we  fee  here  fome  identity  : both  are  alfo  painted  red. 
It  is  iu  reference  to  his  creative  heat  that  he  is  connected 
with  Brahma.  He  is  alfo  called  Vahni,  a name  likewife  of 
Sarafwati,  the  confort  of  Brahma.  A paffage  above  quoted 
has  ffiewn  that  the  fpoufe  of  Agni  coalefces  with  thofe  of 
the  other  two  perfons  of  the  Hindoo  head  : as  doth  Agni : 
his  igneous  property  concentrated,  conneCts  him  with  the 
deltruCtive  Siva,  who  is  alfo  fire  ; and  his  light,  fo  intimately 
related  to  fire,  with  Viflinu  the  confervator.  This  triple 
connection  between  the  deity  of  heat  and  the  three  great 
powers,  is  fimilar  to  what  is  remarked  of  the  fun  under  the 
article  Surya^ 

Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  “ Differtation  on  the  Gods  of  Greece, 
Italy,  and  India,”  has  the  following  pafiage,  applicable  to 
the  fubjeCt  of  our  prefent  article. 

“ The  worfhip  of  folar  or  veftal  fire  may  be  afcribed, 
like  that  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  to  the  fecond  fource  of  mytho- 
logy, or  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  nature’s  wonderful 
powers ; and  it  feems,  as  far  as  I can  yet  underftand  the 
Vedas,  to  be  the  principal  worfhip  recommended  in  them. 
We  have  feen  that  Mahadeva  himfelf  is  perfonified  by  fire  ; 
but  fubordinate  to  him  is  the  god  Agni,  often  called  Pa- 
vaka, or  the  Purifier,  who  anfwers  to  the  Vulcan  of  Egypt, 
where  he  was  a deity  of  high  rank  ; and  Agni’s  wife, 
Swaha,  refembles  the  younger  Vefta,  or  Veftia,  as  the 
jEolians  pronounced  the  Greek  word  for  a hearth.  Bha- 
vani,  or  Venus,  is  the  confort  ot  the  fupreme  deftruCtive 
and  generative  power ; but  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whofe 
fyftem6  are  lefs  regular  than  that  of  the  Indians,  mar- 
ried her  to  their  divine  artift,  whom  they  alfo  named  He- 
phiaftos,  or  Vulcan,  and  who  feems  to  be  the  Indian  Vifwa- 
karma,  the  forger  of  arms  for  the  gods,  and  inventor  of  the 


Agniafter,  or  fiery  {haft,  in  the  war  between  them  and  the 
Daityas,  or  Tritons.”  Vol.  i.  art.  9. 

We  thus  find  that  the  Indian  Venus,  like  her  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  is  the  confort  of  the  fiery  god,  both 
as  Lakfhmi  and  Bhavani,  or  Parvati ; for  in  a former  ex- 
trad!  from  a Purana  it  was  fhewn  that  Lakfhmi  was  be- 
ftowed  on  Agni  by  Vifhnu,  and  became  his  fakti,  or  energy, 
and  mother  of  his  fiery  triple  offspring,  and  alfo  was  bade 
to  become  the  wife  of  Siva. 

With  the  Hindoos,  purification  is  reforted  to  in  divers 
modes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fin  j and  fire  is  the 
moft  efficacious.  Hence  the  name  Pavaka  means  the  Pu- 
rifier. Under  the  article  Karshagni  an  inftance  is  given 
of  its  efficacy  in  the  cafe  of  great  enormity,  and  under  Sati 
fomething  farther  will  be  found  on  that  point.  Under 
Kartikya  and  Kritika  fome  Puranic  fables  are  noticed, 
in  which  Agni  bore  a part. 

To  this  deity  a portion  of  the  Vedas  is  afcribed,  as  having 
been  revealed  or  promulgated  by  him.  (See  Veda.)  Seven 
books  of  the  Yajurveda  he  is  the  reputed  author  of : and 
one  of  the  Puranas,  which  details  his  hiftory,  is  called  the 
Agni  Purani.  See  an  outline  of  its  contents  under  Pu- 
rina. He  is  therein  alfo  named  Agnidhra,  Anala,  and 
Jivani : to  the  latter  appellation  it  is  added,  “ he,  who  does 
good  to  all ; from  whom  fprung  the  Vedas.”  Under  the 
article  Marut  it  is  noticed,  that  the  Hindoos  have  guar- 
dians over  the  cardinal  and  intermediate  points  of  the 
heavens.  Among  thefe  is  Pavaka ; and  he  rules  or  go- 
verns the  fouth-eaft.  In  the  Gita,  when  Krifhna  defcribes 
his  own  pre-eminence  among  all  things  and  creatures,  he  fays 
to  Arjun,  “ Among  the  Vafus,  I am  Pavaka.”  See 
Krishna  and  Vasu. 

Among  the  offspring  of  Agni  may  be  noticed  the  com- 
mander of  the  celeftial  armies,  named  Kartikya,  who  is 
hence  called  Agmja,  and  Agnibhuva  ; but  he  is  more  com- 
monly reputed  the  fon. of  Siva;  the  inftrumentality  of  the 
god  of  fire  having  been  apparently  confined  to  warming  or 
inflaming  the  frigidity  of  Siva  to  a due  pitch  ; the  charms 
of  his  confort  Parvati  appearing,  by  the  Puranic  fables,  to 
have  been  unequal  to  that  effeCt  ; and  a warlike  fon,  being 
at  the  then  critical  period,  effential  to  the  fafety  of  the 
gods.  This  fiery  parentage  of  Kartikya  is  noticed  under 
that  article,  and  under  Muni  : in  the  latter,  the  following 
correction  is  neceffary ; fecond  column,  third  line  from  the 
bottom,  inftead  of  many-mothered  for,  read  many-mothered 
fon.  ' 

PAVAN,  Pavana,  the  air  of  an  ancient  (lately  dance, 
which  has  been  long  out  of  ufe.  It  had  its  name  from  the 
dancer’s  affuming  the  dignity  of  the  peacock  ; or,  perhaps, 
from  Pavana,  an  Indian  author  of  a fyftem  of  mufic  that 
goes  under  his  name.  In  all  fets  of  leffons  for  the  virginal, 
from  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
there  was  a Pavan,  which  ferved  as  an  adagio,  or  flow  move- 
ment to  the  galiard,  as  the  faraband  did  afterwards  to  the 
courant. 

PAVANA,  in  Mythology , is  the  Hindoo  regent  of  the 
winds,  and  of  the  north-weft  quarter  of  the  heavens ; the 
Hindoos  having,  as  noticed,  under  the  article  Marut,  a 
feparate  ruler  or  guardian  for  each  cardinal  and  intermediate 
point.  The  name  of  this  deity  is  ufually  pronounced 
Pavan  ; and  we  may  herein  recognize  the  Faun-us  of  ancient 
Italy  ; a contraction-  of  Favon-ius,  the  north-weft  wind  of 
the  Mediterranean  mythology,  derived  probably  from  a 
faun  or  antelope,  apt  emblem  of  its  celerity,  and  allotted, 
therefore,  in  India,  as  a vehicle  for  Pavana,  who,  in  pictures, 
ufually  appears  fo  mounted.  The  Puranas  contain  particu- 
lar directions  to  artills  in  refpeCt  to  their  delineating  the  gods. 
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In  the  Matfya  Purana,  the  following  point  out  the  attributes 
of  the  one  in  queftion.  “ Let  Pavana  be  painted  young, 
clothed  in  robes  of  many  colours,  mounted  on  a fleet  ante- 
lope, and  with  a ftandard  in  his  hand,  which  the  wind  waves 
behind  him  as  he  cleaves  the  air.”  A farther  inftance  Df 
analogy  in  the  European  and  Indian  mythological  ta'!?s,  and 
connefted  with  this  article,  will  be  found  under  Makcty,  a 
name  of  Hanuman,  a fimian  hero,  reputed  fon  of  Pavana, 
one  of  whofe  names  is  Marut,  which  fee  ; a word,  like  Pavan, 
meaning  the  wind.  He  is  lord  or  chief  of  the  maruts,  or 
winds.  Vayu  is  another  of  his  names,  and  Anila  and  Yah. 
This  deity  is  honoured  by  frequent  invocation  and  facrifice  in 
the  Brahmanical  ceremonies.  An  inftance  is  given  under 
Nirkiti.  One  of  the  Puranas  is  named  after  this  deity, 
and  feigned  to  have  been  promulgated  by  him ; but  as  the 
found  of  Pavana  immediately  preceding  purana,  would  be 
harfh  in  the  faftidious  ear  of  the  Brahmans,  that  poetical 
feft,  to  avoid  this  cacophony,  always  call  it  after  another  of 
the  names  of  the  windy  regent  Vayupurana.  See  Purana. 

Pavana,  in  Botany , the  name  of  the  plant  which  pro- 
duces the  grana  tiglia  of  the  (hops.  It  is  a fpecies  of 
ricinus. 

Pavana- IVood,  when  frefh,  operates  very  violently,  both 
by  vomit  and  ftool : when  dried,  it  is  much  more  gentle, 
never  vomiting  at  all ; but  at  prefent  it  is  fcarcely  heard  of 
in  the  fhops. 

PAUCARA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  dio- 
cefeof  Guamanga  ; 20  miles  E.  of  Guanca  Velica. 

PAUCARCOTTA,  a town  of  Peru,  which  gives  name  to 
a jurifdidtion,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Paz  ; 32  miles  N.  of  Puno, 
which  is  the  capital  of  the  jurifdi&ion.  This  jurifdiftion 
borders  S.  on  that  of  Chucuito,  and  has  the  fame  tempera- 
ture ; and  is  therefore  obliged  to  recur  to  other  provinces  for 
the  greatefl  part  of  its  grain,  and  efculent  vegetables  • but 
abounds  in  all  kinds  of  cattle,  both  of  the  European  and 
American  kinds.  The  Indians  of  the  town  weave  bags  with 
their  wool,  and  fell  them  to  great  advantage.  The  moun- 
tains in  this  province  contain  feveral  filver  mines,  and  among 
the  reft  the  famous  Laycacota,  in  which  the  metal  was  often 
cut  ont  of  the  mine  with  a chifitl ; but  its  prodigious  rich- 
nefs  accelerated  the  death  of  its  owner,  Jofeph  Salcedo  ; 
foon  after  which  the  waters  broke  into  it,  nor  have  any  la- 
bour and  expence  been  fufficient  for  draining  it,  fo  that  it 
has  been  abandoned.  Few  of  the  other  mines  are  wrought. 

PAUCARTAMBO,  a jurifdidtion  of  Peru,  in  the  dio- 
cefe of  Cufco,  which  commences  eight  leagues  E.  of  Cufco, 
and  is  of  conliderable  extent.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas  it  pro- 
duced the  greatelt  quantity  of  cocoa,  with  which  it  carried 
on  a very  profitable  commerce.  But  fince  this  (hrub  has 
been  planted  in  other  provinces,  it  has  greatly  declined.  The 
foil  is  equally  fertile  in  other  produdtions. — Alfo,  a river, 
that  rifes  about  50  miles  S.W.  of  Cufco,  and  after  a northerly 
courfe  of  about  200  miles,  through  the  jurifdidHon  to  which 
it  gives  name,  joins  the  Maranon  at  10  45' ; but  in  fadt  it  is 
the  river  ftyled  by  La  Cruz  Ynambari. 

PA  LI  CTO  N,  Alexis,  in  Biography,  a mathematician, 
was  born  near  Lafiay,  in  Mayenne,  in  1732.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  mathematical  and  naval  academy  at  Nantes, 
after  which  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  integrity  and  talents 
obtained  for  him  a ccnfiderable  lhare  of  patronage.  He 
died  in  the  year  1799.  His  works  are  ; 1.  “ Theory  of  the 
Force  of  Archimedes.”  2.  “ A Treatife  on  the  Weights, 
Meafures,  and  Monies  of  all  Countries,  ancient  and  modern.” 
3.  “ Theory  of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  with  a Differtation  on 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.” 

PAVEMENT,  a layer  or  ftratum  of  ftone,  or  other  mat- 
ter, ferving  to  cover  and  ftrengthen  the  ground  of  divers 
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places,  for  the  more  commodious  walking  on,  or  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  carriages. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  pavhnentum,  of  pa- 
virc,  to  beat  down  the  earth,  in  order  to  make  it  firm  and 
llrong. 

In  England,  the  pavements  of  the  grand  ftreets,  &c.  are 
ufually  of  flint  or  rubble-ftone ; courts,  (tables,  kitchens, 
halls,  churches,  &c.  are  paved  with  tiles,  bricks,  flags, 
or  fire-ftone  ; fometimes  with  a kind  of  free-ftone,  and  rag- 
ttone. 

In  fome  cities,  ,e.  gr.  of  Venice,  the  ftreets,  &c.  are 
paved  with  brick  ; churches  fometimes  are  paved  with 
marble,  and  fometimes  with  . mofaic  work,  as  the  church 
of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice.  In  France,  the  public  roads, 
ftreets,  courts,  &c.  are  paved  with  gres  or  grit,  a kind  of 
free-ftone. 

In  Amfterdam,  and  the  chief  cities  of  Holland,  they  call 
their  brick  pavement  the  burgher-majler  s pavement,  to  dif- 
tinguilh  it  from  the  ftone  or  flint  pavement,  which  ufually 
takes  up  the  middle  of  the  ftreet,  and  which  ferves  for  car- 
riages ; the  brick  which  borders  it  being  deftined  for  the 
paffage  of  people  on  foot. 

Pavements  of  free-ftone,  -flint,  and  flags,  in  ftreets,  &c. 
are  laid  dry,  i.  e.  in  a bed  of  fand ; thofe  of  courts,  (tables, 
ground-rooms,  &c.  are  laid  in  a mortar  of  lime  and  fand ; or 
in  lime  and  cement,  efpecially  if  there  be  vaults  or  cellars  un- 
derneath. Some  mafons,  after  laying  a floor  dry,  efpecially 
of  brick,  fpread  a thin  mortar  over  it ; fweeping  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  fill  up  the  joints.  The  feveral  kinds 
of  pavement  are  as  various  as  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
compofed,  and  whence  they  derive  the  name  by  which 
they  are  diftinguifhed  : as,  1.  Pebble-paving , which  is  done 
with  (tones  collected  from  the  fea-beach,  moftly  brought 
from  the  iflands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey  ; they  are  very 
durable,  indeed  the  molt  fo  of  any  ftone  ufed  for  this 
purpofe.  They  are  ufed  of  various  fizes,  but  thofe 
which  are  from  fix  to  nine  inches  deep,  are  efteemed 
the  mod  ferviceable.  When  they  are  about  three  inches 
deep  they  are  denominated  holders,  or  bowlers  ; thefe  are 
ufed  for  paving  court-yards,  and  other  places  not  accuftomed 
to  receive  carriages  with  heavy  weights  ; when  laid  in  geo- 
metrical figures  they  have  a very  pleafing  appearance. 

2.  Rag  paving  was  former  ly  much  ufed  in  London,  but  is 
very  inferior  to  the  pebbles  ; it  is  dug  in  the  vicinity  of  Maid- 
ftone,  in  Kent,  from  whence  it  has  the  name  of  Kentifti  rag- 
ftone ; there  are  fquared  ftones  of  this  material  for  paving 
coach-tracks  and  footways. 

3.  Pur  bee  l pitchens ; fquared  ftones  ufed  in  footways; 
they  are  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Purbeck,  and  alfo  fre- 
quently ufed  in  court-yards  ; they  are  in  general  from  fix  to 
ten  inches  fquare,  and  about  five  inches  deep. 

4.  Squared  paving,  for  diftinjStion  by  fome  called  Scotch 
paving,  becaule  the  firft  of  the  kind  paved  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  and  continues  to  be  paved,  came  from  Scot- 
land ; the  firft  was  a clear  clofe  ftone,  called  blue  wynn, 
which  is  now  difufed,  becaufe  it  has  been  found  inferior 
to  others  fince  introduced  in  the  order  they  are  hereafter 
placed. 

5.  Granite,  a hard  material,  brought  alfo  from  Scotland, 
of  a reddifh  colour,  very  fuperior  to  the  blue  wynn 
quarry. 

6.  Guernfey,  which  is  the  beft,  and  now  almoft  the  only 
ftone  in  ufe  ; it  is  the  fame  ftone  with  the  pebble  before 
fpoken  of,  but  broken  with  iron  hammers,  and  fquared  to 
any  dimenfions  required  of  a prifmoidical  figure,  fet  with  its 
fmalleft  bafe  downwards.  The  whole  of  the  foregoing  paving 
(hould  be  bedded  and  paved  in  fmall  gravel. 

3 M 7.  Purbeck 
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7.  Pur  beck  paving,  for  footways,  is  in  general  pot  in  large 
furfaces,  about  two  inches  and  a half  thick  ; the  blue  fort  is 
the  hardeft  and  the  beft  of  this  kind  of  paving. 

8.  Y or kjhire  paving,  is  an  exceeding  good  material  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  is  got  of  almoft  any  dimenfions  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  of  the  Purbeck  ; this  ftone  will  not  admit  the  wet 
to  pafs  through  it,  nor  is  it  affe&ed  by  the  froft. 

9.  Ryegate,  or  freflons  paving,  is  ufed  for  hearths,  ftoves, 
ovens,  and  fuch  places  as  are  liable  to  great  heat,  which  does 
not  affe&this  ftone,  if  kept  dry. 

jo.  Newcajlle flags,  are  ftones  about  two  feet  fquare,  and 
one  and  a half,  or  two  inches  thick  ; they  anf.ver  very  well 
for  paving  out-offices;  they  are  fomewhat  like  the  York- 
fhire. 

XT.  Portland  paving,  with  ftone  from  the  ifland  of  Port- 
land ; this  is  fometimes  ornamented  with  black  marble 
dots. 

12.  Sweedland  paving,  is  a black  Hate  dug  in  Leicefter- 
ihire,  and  looks  well  for  paving  halls,  or  in  parti-coloured 
paving. 

13.  Marble  paving,  is  moftly  variegated  with  different 
marbles,  fometimes  inlaid  in  mofaic. 

14.  Flat  brick  paving,  done  with  brick  laid  in  fand, 
mortar,  or  groute,  as  when  liquid  lime  is  poured  into  the 
joints. 

15.  Brick  on  edge  paving,  done  with  brick  laid  edgeways 
in  the  fame  manner- 

16.  Bricks  are  alfo  laid  flat  or  edgeways  in  herring- 
bone. 

17.  Bricks  are  alfo  fometimes  fet  endways  in  fand,  mor- 
tar, or  groute. 

18.  Paving  is  alfo  performed  with  paving  bricks. 

19.  With  ten-inch  tiles. 

20.  With  foot-tiles. 

21.  With  clinkers  for  {tables  and  out-offices. 

22.  With  the  bones  of  animals,  for  gardens,  &c.  And 

23.  We  have  knob-paving,  with  large  gravel-ftones  for 
porticoes,  garden-feats,  & c. 

Pavers’  work  is  done  by  the  fquare  yard  : and  the  con- 
tent is  found  by  multiplying  the  length  by  the  breadth. 

Pavements  of  churches,  &c.  frequently  confift  of  ftones  of 
feveral- colours  ; chiefly  black  and  white,  and  of  feveral  forms; 
but  chiefly  fquare,  and  lozenges,  artfully  difpofed.  Indeed, 
there  needs  no  great  variety  of  colours  to  make  a furprifing 
diverfity  of  figures  and  arrangements.  M.  Truchet,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  has  {hewn  by  the  rules  of 
combination,  that  two  fquare  ftones,  divided  diagonally  into 
two  colours,  may  be  joined  together  chequerwife  fixty-four 
different  ways : which  appears  furprizing  enough ; fince 
two  letters,  or  figures,  can  only  be  combined  two  ways. 

The  reafon  is,  that  letters  only  change  their  fituation 
with  regard  to  the  firft  and  fecond  ; the  top  and  bottom  re- 
maining the  fame  : but  in  the  arrangement  of  thefe  ftones, 
each  admits  of  four  feveral  fituations,  in  each  of  which  the 
other  fquare  may  be  changed  fixteen  times,  which  gives  fixty- 
four  combinations. 

Indeed,  from  a farther  examination  of  thefe  fixty-four 
combinations,  he  found  there  were  only  thirty-two  different 
figures  ; each  figure  being  repeated  twice  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion, though  in  a different  combination  ; fo  that  the  two  only 
differed  from  each  other  by  the  tranfpofition  of  the  dark  and 
light  parts. 

The  paving  of  - ftreets  is  one  of  the  moft  beneficial  regula- 
tions of  police  that  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  from  our  an- 
ceftors.  Several  cities  had  paved  ftreets  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Chriftiarn  era  ; neverthelefs  thofe  which  are  at 
prefent  the  ornament  of  Europe,  Rome  excepted,  were  def- 


titute  of  this  great  advantage  till  almoft  the  1 2th  or  13th  cen- 
tury. It  is  probable  that  thofe  people  who  firft  carried  on 
the  greateft  trade,  were  the  firft  who  paid  attention  to  have 
good  ftreets  and  highways,  in  order  to  facilitate  that  inter- 
courfe  which  is  fo  neceffary  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  com- 
merce. Accordingly  we  are  told  by  Ifidorus  (Origin.  1.  xv. 
c.  16.)  that  the  Carthaginians  had  the  firft  paved  ftreets,  and 
that  their  example  was  loon  copied  by  the  Romans.  Long 
before  that  period,  however,  Semiramis  paved  highways,  as 
appears  by  the  vain-glorious  infeription  which  {he  herfelf 
caufed  co  be  put  up.  (Strabo,  1.  xvi,  Diod.  Sicul.  I.  ii. 
v.  13.  Polyaeni  Stratagem.  1.  viii.  c.  26.)  The  ftreets  of 
Thebes,  and  probably  thofe  of.  Jerufalem,  were  paved. 
But  neither  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  nor  the  roads  around  it, 
were  paved  during  the  time  of  its  kings.  Jn  the  year  188, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
Appius  Claudius,  being  then  cenfor,  cooftrufted  the  firft 
real  highway,  called  after  him  the  Appian  way,  and  on  account 
of  its  excellence,  the  queen  of  roads.  The  time  when  the 
ftreets  were  firft  paved  cannot  be  precifely  afeertained  ; fome 
have  referred  this  improvement  to  the  year  578,  after  the 
building  of  the  city  ; others  to  584  ; and  others  to  439 ; 
at  which  feveral  periods  fome  parts  of  the  city  and  fuburbs 
might  have  been  paved.  That  ftreets  paved  with  lava,  having 
deep  ruts  made  by  the  wheels  of  carriages,  and  railed  banks 
on  each  fide,  for  the  accommodation  of  foot-paffengers,  were 
found  both  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  well  known. 

Of  modern  cities,  the  oldeft  pavement  is  commonly 
aferibed  to  that  of  Paris ; but  it  is  certain  that  Cordova  in 
Spjiin  was  paved  fo  early  as  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  or 
about  the  year  850.  The  capital  of  France  was  not  paved 
in  the  12th  century,  but  the  orders  for  this  purpofe  were 
iffued  by  the  government  in  the  year  11S4,  on  which  occafion 
it  is  faid  that  the  name  of  Lutetia,  deduced  from  its  dirtinefs, 
was  changed  into  that  of  Paris.  Neverthelefs,  in  the  ydar 
1641,  the  ftreets  in  many  quarters  of  Paris  were  not  paved. 
That  the  ftreets  of  London  were  not  paved  at  the  end  of  the 
1 ith  century,  is  afferted  by  all  hiftorians.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear when  paving-  was  firft  introduced  ; but  it  was  gradually 
extended  as  trade  and  opulence  increafed.  Several  of  the 
principal  ftreets,  fuch  as  Holborn,  which  are  at  prefent  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  were  paved  for  the  firft  time  by  royal 
command  in  the  year  1417;  others  were  paved  under 
Henry  VIII.,  fome  in  the  fuburbs  in  1544,  others  in 
1571  and  1605,  and  the  great  market  of  Smithfield,  in 
1614. 

Pavement  of  Terrace,  is  that  which  ferves  for  covering 
in  manner  of  a platform  ; whether  it  be  over  a vault  or  a 
wooden  floor. 

Thofe  over  vaults  are  ufually  ftones  fquared,  and  bedded 
in  lead.  Thofe  on  wood,  called  by  the  Latins  pavimenta  con- 
tignata,  are  either  ftones  with  beds  for  bridges,  tiles  for  del- 
ing of  rooms,  or  lays  of  mortar  made  of  cement  and  lime, 
with  flints  or  bricks  laid  flat : as  is  ftill  pra&iled  by  the 
eaftern  and  fouthern  people  a-top  of  their  houfes. 

All  thofe  pavements  which  lie  open  were  called  by  the 
Latins  pavimenta  fubdialia. 

Pavement,  Mofaic.  See  Mosaic  Work. 

Pavement,  Tejfellated.  See  Tessellated. 

PAVENTIA,  in  Mythology,  the  tutelary  goddefs  of 
children.  Among  the  Romans  this  goddefs  was  invoked  to 
avert  from  them  frightful  objedfs. 

PAVETTA,  in  Botany,  the  Malabar  name,  retained  by 
Rheede  and  adopted  by  Linnaeus  and  others,  contrary  to 
rule,  except  as  far  as  it  is  well-founding.  Linn.  Gen.  54. 
Schreb.  71.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  61a  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
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v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  244.  Juff.  203.  Gsertn. 
t,  23.  Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Stellate,  Linn.  Rubiacea , JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  very  (mail,  bell- 
(haped,  four-toothed,  crowning  the  germen,  permanent.  Cor. 
of  one  petal,  funnel-fhaped  ; tube  ufually  long,  (lender,  cy- 
lindrical ; limb  in  four  deep,  lanceolate,  fpreading  fegments. 
Stam.  Filaments  four,  very  (hort,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla ; anthers  avvl-(haped,  fpreading,  the  length  of  the 
limb.  Pifl.  Germen  inferior,  roundilh  ; ftyle  thread-ftiaped, 
twice  as  long  as  the  corolla  ; ftigma  oblong,  club-Chaped, 
oblique.  Peric.  Berry  roundifh,  of  two  cells,  one  of  them 
often  abortive.  Seeds  folitary,  roundilh,  cartilaginous,  con- 
vex on  one  fide. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  bell-fliaped,  four-toothed,  fuperior.  Co- 
rolla of  one  petal ; tube  cylindrical ; limb  four-cleft,  fpread- 
ing. Stamens  riling  above  the  mouth.  Style  longer  than 
the  ftamens.  Stigma  club-lhaped,  curved.  Berry  of  two 
cells.  Seeds  folitary,  cartilaginous. 

Obf.  We  have  already  hinted  the  difficulty  of  eftablifti- 
ing  a certain  diftin&ive  character  between  this  genus  and 
Ixora  ; fee  that  article.  Whether  the  greater  length  of  the 
Ityle,  more  entire  ftigma,  and  lefs  deeply  divided  calyx  of 
Pavetta  be  of  any  great  weight,  a comparifon  of  all  the 
fpecies  of  both  genera  together  can  alone  determine. 

1.  P.  indica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  160.  Suppl.  121?  Willd. 

n 1.  Ait.  n.  1.  (P.  feu  Malleamothe ; Rheede  Hort. 

Mai.  v.  3.  19.  t.  10.) — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  fmooth, 
as  well  as  the  flower-ftalks.  Calyx  very  (lightly  toothed. 
Style  twice  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Found  in  many  parts 
of  the  Malabar  coalt,  from  whence  Dr.  Roxburgh  lent  us 
fpecimens.  A humble  fpreading  ever-green  (hrub.  Leaves 
oppofite,  ftalked,  thin,  fmooth  and  (hining,  with  many 
flraight  tranfverfe  ribs.  Stipulas  broad,  triangular,  firmly 
combined  with  the  footftalks,  quite  fmooth.  Flowers  very 
numerous,  white,  fragrant,  in  fmooth,  (lender,  repeatedly 
forked,  cymofe  panicles.  Burmann’s  lnd.  t.  13.  f.  3,  ac- 
cords in  no  refpedl  with  our  plant.  The  plant  of  Rumphius, 
v.  4.  t.47,  cited  by  Willdenow,  after  Linn.  Mant.  331,  is 
furely  our  Ixora  jlammea,  and  has  neither  the  form  nor  colour 
of  Pavetta. 

2.  P.  tomentofa.  Roxb.MSS.  — Leaves  elliptical,  downy, 
as  well  as  the  flower-ftalks.  Calyx  cloven  half  way  down. 
Style  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.  — Sent  from  India  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  along  with  the  former,  from  which  it  feems  to 
differ  chiefly  in  its  broader  leaves , which,  like  the  Jlewer- 
falhs  and  calyx  are  downy,  efpecially  when  young.  The 
teeth  of  the  calyx  are  much  more  conspicuous  than  in  P.  in- 
dica, and  this  charafter  appears  of  confequence,  from  the 
confideration  of  other  fpecies. 

3.  P.  villofa.  “ Valil.  Symb.  v.  3.  12.”  Willd.  n.  2 — 
“ Branches  and  calyx  villous  and  hoary.  Leaves  lanceolate- 
elliptical.  Flowers  in  tufts.” — Native  of  Arabia  Felix.  We 
know  nothing  of  this  but  from  Willdenow.  The  injlorefcence 
is  probably  like  P.  indica,  as  Vahl  ufes  the  fame  term  for 
both. 

4 P.  longiflora.  “Vahl  Symb.  v.  3.  13.”  Willd.  n.  3. 
— “ Branches  fmooth.  Leaves  lanceolate-elliptical.  Sti- 
pulas hairy  on  the  infide.  Calyx  four-cleft  Flowers  in 
tufts.” — Native  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  it  was  gathered  by 
Forfkall,  as  well  as  the  laft.  The  calyx  appears  to  be  more 
deeply  divided  than  in  the  firft  fpecies,  or  perhaps  the  laft. 

3.  P.  cajfra.  Linn.  Suppl.  121.  Thunb.  Prodr.  29. 
Willd.  n.  4.  (Crinita  capenfis;  Houttuyn  Linn.  Pfl.  Syft. 
v.  3.  337.  t.  40.  f.  i.  Willd.) — Leaves  obovate,  fmooth. 
Flowers  in  terminal  heads.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  awl-fhaped, 
above  half  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla. — Gathered 


by  Sparrmann  and  Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  length  of  the  calyx  is  very  remarkable,  as  well  as  the 
long  white  denfe  hairs,  clothing  the  common  receptacle , or 
inner  fide  of  the  braffeas.  The  Jlylc  is  twice  as  long  as  the 
corolla. 

6.  P.  barbata.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  pointed,  fmooth. 
Panicles  forked,  divaricated,  fmooth.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
but  half  the  length  of  the  five-cleft  limb,  briftly  at  the 
mouth — Gathered  by  , the  late  Mr.  Chriftopher  Smith,  at 
Honimoa,  or  Honimao,  April  2,  1797.  He  fufpedted  it 
to  be  a Pavetta,  and  we  can  only  prefume  it  to  be  fo.  The 
whole  appearance  agrees  with  the  figure  of  the  next,  and  the 
jlowers,  as  in  that,  are  five-cleft ; but  their  (hort  tube  diftin- 

guifhes  them  from  every  other  fpecies.  The  anthers  are  very 
long,  equal  to  the  corolla ; nor  does  the  Jiigma,  which  is 
cylindrical  and  acute,  though  curved,  projeft  beyond  them. 
The  calyx  is  a little  hairy,  (lightly  toothed,  decidedly  bell- 
(haped.  The  leaves  are  coriaceous,  a foot  long,  two  inches 
broad,  with  taper  points.  Panicles  axillary,  many-flowered. 

7.  P.  pentandra.  Swartz  lnd.  Occ.  233.  Willd.  n.  3. 
(Jafminum  arborefeens,  folani  foliis,  baccis  nigro-violaceis  ; 
Plum.  Ic.  149.  t.  156.  f.  1.  Cerafo  affinis  arbor  baccifera 
racemofa,  fruftu  caeruleo,  monopyreno,  tefticulato ; Sloane 
Jam.  v.  2.  93.  t.  202.  f.  2 ) — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate, 
•pointed,  fmooth.  Panicles  forked,  divaricated,  fmooth. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  five-cleft  limb, 
naked  at  the  mouth — Native  of  uncultivated  hills  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  called  Wild  Coffee.  The  leaves  appear  to  be 
broader,  and  lefs  coriaceous,  than  in  the  laft.  The  Jlem  is 
the  height  of  a man,  or  much  more.  Flowers  white,  highly 
fragrant,  produced  in  the  vernal  months. 

Swartz  confiders  the  Siderodendrum  of  Schreber,  fee 
that  article,  akin  to  this  plant,  which  he  fays  is,  in  a manner, 
intermediate  between  the  three  very  clofely  allied  genera  of 
Pfychotria,  Cojfea  and  Pavetta.  We  cannot  help  adverting 
to  Willdenow’s  continuing  the  erroneous  reference  to  Sloane, 
from  Swartz's  Prodromus,  though  he  quotes  the  page  in 
that  author’s  Flora  lnd.  Occ.,  where  the  miftakeis  exprefsly 
pointed  out  and  rectified. 

PAUGANARY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hmdooftan, 
in  Marawar  ; 10  miles  S.  of  Tnpatore. 

PAVIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Boerhaave  in  honour  of 
Peter  Pavius,  who  was  profeffor  of  Phyfic  at  Leyden,  and 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  Botanic  Garden  there  was  confided 
in  May  1392.  The  botanical  Profefforfhip  being  conferred 
upon  Clulius  two  months  afterwards,  Bontius  and  Pavius 
were  affociated  with  him  in  this  charge  for  feveral  years.  In 
1609  the  whole  devolved  upon  Pavius,  and  he  continued  to 
enrich  and  improve  the  garden  till  his  death  in  1617.  He 
does 'not  appear  to  have  publi(hed  any  thing,  notueven  a ca- 
talogue of  the  garden.  The  prefent  plant  is  now  referred 
by  botanills  to  another  genus,  fee  ^Esculus,  in  which  it 
bears  the  fpecific  name  of  Pavia , and  is  well  known  in  our 
gardens  as  the  Scarlet  Horfe-chefnut. 

Pavia,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  Tctino,  fituated  on  a beautiful  plain,  on 
the  river  Tefino.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  but 
few  evidences  remain  of  its  having  been  once  thus  diftin- 
guifhed.  The  fortifications  of  the  citadel  have  been  ne- 
gledled ; the  ftreets  are  broad  and  flraight,  and  have  fome 
good  buildings.  Pavia  is  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  befides 
the  cathedral,  contains  18  parifh  churches,  and  38  convents, 
The  univerfity  was  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  re-efta 
blifhed  by  Charles  IV.  It  is  dill  in  good  repute,  its  pro- 
feffors  having  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  natural  hiftory,  and 
is  regarded  as  the  firft  in  Italy.  This  city  was  founded  by 
the  Gauls  ; but  they  were  expelled  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
3 M 2 Romans 
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Romans  by  the  Goths,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. In  476  or  477,  Odoacer  granted  the  inhabitants 
an  exemption  from  taxes  for  five  years,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  rebuild  the  town,  which  had  been  ruined,  and  which 
till  that  time  had  been  denominated  Tifinum  ; and  when  it 
was  rebuilt,  it  was  called  Papia  or  Pavia.  In  568  it  was 
taken  by  the  Lombards,  and  became  their  capital ; but  this 
diftindion  terminated  with  Didier,  who  was  taken  prifoner 
by  Charlemagne  in  the  year  774,  afterwards  it  became  the 
prey  of  feveral  tyrants,  till  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
dukes  of  Milan.  After  feveral  difafters,  this  town  was 
taken  in  1800  by  the  French,  who  found  in  it  immenfe 
ftores  belonging  to  the  Auftrians ; 17  miles  S.  of  Milan. 
N.  lat.  45°  10'.  E.  long.  9 ’9'. 

Pavia,  Duchy  of,  or  the  Pavefe,  is  now  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Tefino,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Milanefe,  on  the  E.  by  the  Lodefan  and  Placentia,  on  the 
S.  by.  the  territory  of  Genoa,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Lu- 
mellm  and  Tovtonefe. 

PAVICULA,  among  the  Romans,  a rammer,  or  inftru- 
ment  for  beating  down  and  levelling  a fpot  of  ground. 

It  confided  of  a block  cf  wood  one  foot  long  and  half  a 
foot  thick,  with  a 'ong  handle. 

PAVIGNANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mela  ; 10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Brefcia. 

PAVILION,  in  Architecture , fignifies  a kind  of  turret, 
or  building  ufually  infulated,  and  contained  under  a fingle 
roof ; fometimes  fquare,  and  fometimes  in  form  of  a dome  ; 
thus  called  from  the  refemblance  of  its  roof  to  a tent. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  padiglione,  tent;  and 
that  from  the  Latin  papilio. 

Pavilions  are  fometimes  alfo  projeding  pieces,  in  the  front 
of  a building,  marking  the  middle  of  them.  Sometimes 
the  pavilion  flanks  a corner,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  an 
angular  pavilion.  The  Louvre  is  flanked  with  four  pavilions. 
The  pavilions  are  ufually  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  building. 

There  are  pavilions  built  in  gardens,  popularly  called 
fummer-houfes,  plealure-houfes,  &c.  Some  caftles  or  forts 
confift  only  of  a fingle  pavilion. 

Pavii.ion,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  a covering  in  form  of  a 
tent,  which  invefts,  or  wraps  up,  the  armories  of  divers 
kings  and  fovereigns  depending  only  on  God,  and  their 
fword. 

The  French  heralds  hold,  that  none  but  fovereign  mo- 
narchs  may  bear  the  pavilion  entire,  and  in  all  its  parts. 

The  pavilion  confilts  of  two  parts:  the  top,  which  is  the 
chapeau,  or  coronet;  and  the  curtain,  which  makes  the 
mantle.  Thofe  who  are  eledive,  or  have  any  dependence, 
fay  the  heralds,  mull  take  off  the  head,  and  retain  nothing 
but  the  curtains. 

The  ufe  of  pavilions  and  mantles  in  armories  are  derived 
from  the  ancient  lambrequins,  which  arc  fometimes  found 
ilretched  out  in  form  of  coverings  ; and  tucked  back  on 
either  fide. 

Others  will  have  it  derived  from  the  ancient  tournaments, 
wherein  were  expofed  the  arms  of  the  knight,  in  rich  tapeftry- 
work,  on  tents  and  pavilions,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  quadrils 
planted  to  Ihelter  themfelves  in,  till  the  time  of  entering  the 
lifts. 

Pavilion,  in  War,  denotes  a tent  raifed  on  polls  to 
lodge  under  in  the  fummer  time.  See  Tent. 

Pavilion  is  alfo  fometimes  applied  to  flags,  colours,  en- 
figns,  ftandards,  banners,  &c.  all  which  authors  ufually  con- 
found with  one  another. 

The  cuftom  of  bearing  pointed  pavilions,  as  at  prefent, 
firft  came  from  the  Mahometan  Arabs,  at  the.  time  when 
they  conquered  Spain.  Till  then,  all  colours  wereftrctched 
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on  crofs  pieces  like  ehurch-banners;  whence  they  were  called 
in  Latin,  vexilla  quaji  velilla,  a diminutive  of  vela,  fails. 

The  pirates  all  along  the  coafts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Bar- 
bary, bear  hexagonal  pavilions,  gules,  charged  with  a little 
Turk,  dreffed  in  his  turban  ; though  contrary  to  their  law, 
which  prohibits  the  making  any  image  of'  a man  ; from  an 
opinion  that  thofe  who  make  the  figure  here  will  be  obliged 
to  furnifli  a foul  for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment,  or,  in  default 
thereof,  be  damned. 

But  this  portrait,  it  feems,  is  that  of  Hali  Sulficar,  Ma- 
homet’s fon-in-law,  to  whofe  party  the  Africans  adhere:  and 
who  appointed  his  pidure  to  be  reprefented  on  their  banners; 
imagining  himfelf  fo  terrible  to  the  Chriftians,  that  the  mere 
light  of  his  image  would  put  them  to  flight ; as  we  are  told 
by  Leunclavius. 

Pavilions,  among  Jewellers,  the  under  fides  and  corners 
of  the  brilliants,  lying  between  the  girdle  and  the  collet. 

PAUILLAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gironde  ; and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrid  of  Lefparre  ; 10  miles  S.E.  of  Lefparre.  The 
place  contains  1443,  and  the  canton  6941  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  163  kiliometres,  in  fix  communes. 

PAVILLON,  Stephen,  in  Biography , a man  of  letters, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1632.  He  was  educated  for  the  law, 
and  obtained  the  poll  of  advocate-general  of  Metz,  but  a 
delicate  conftitutiin,  and  a love  of  ftudy  and  refinement, 
caufed  him  to  refign  that  office,  and  devote  himfelf  to  lite- 
rature. The  mildnefs  of  his  manners,  and  the  charms  of 
his  converfation,  procured  him  many  dillinguiihed  friends, 
and  during  the  fits  of  the  gout,  to  which  he  was  a martyr, 
his  chair  was  furrounded  by  perforis  of  rank  and  eminence. 
He  refufed  the  office  of  preceptor  to  a young  prince,  though 
it  feemed  to  open  the  way  to  a good  fortune.  Lewis  XIV. 
gave  him  a penfion  of  20oolivres.  He  died  in  1705,  at  the 
age  of  73.  He  was  a member  both  of  the  French  academy, 
and  that  of  Infcription?,  without  having  foliated  a feat  in 
either.  His  literary  reputation  was  chiefly  founded  on  his 
poems,  which  were  charaderized  by  eafe,  gaiety,  and  great 
delicacy.  The  moll  complete  edition  of  his  wo;ks  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  two  vols.  i2mo.  1747.  Moreri. 

PAVILLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrid  of  Rogen  ; nine  miles  N.W.  of  Rouen.  The 
place  contains  2245,  and  the  canton  14,584  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  155  kiliometres,  in  25  communes. 

PAV1SADE,  and  Pavisors.  See  Pavais. 

PAUKATUCK,  in  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  America, 
which  runs  into  Stonington  harbour,  and  forms  a part  of 
the  divifion  line  between  Connedicut  and  Rhode  ifland. 

PAUL,  St.,  called  alfo  Saul,  in  Sacred  Biography,  an 
eminent  apoftle  of  Jefus  Chrift,  was  a defeendant  of  the  pa- 
triarch Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  a native  of 
Tarfus,  then  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia.  He  was  alfo  by 
birth  a citizen  of  Rome.  (Ads,  xvi.  37,  38.  xxii.  25.  29. 
xxiii.  37.)  This  privilege  he  claimed  by  his  birth,  and  not, 
as  Dr.  Larduer  has  (hewn,  by  his  nativity  at  Tarfus,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a municipium,  or  town  of 
Roman  citizens.  The  excellent  writer  juft  named  fup- 
pofes,  that  fome  of  St.  Paul’s  anceltors  had  obtained  the 
privilege  of  citizenlhip  for  fervices  performed  to  the  Roman 
commonwealth  in  the  wars.  (Vid.  Grotius  ad  Ad.  xxii.  28  ) 
His  father  was  a Pharifee,  and  he  himfelf  was  of  the  fame 
fed  ( Ads,  xxiii.  6.  xxvi.  5.  Philip,  iii.  5.)  His  filler’s 
fon  and  fome  others  of  his  relations,  were  Chriftians,  and 
had  been  fo  before  his  converfion  ; and  this  circun.llance  is 
alleged  as  a proof  of  the  virtue  and  piety  of  his  family. 
That  St.  Paul  was  educated  in  Greek  literature  in  his  early 
5 life 
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life  at  Tarfus,  may  be  inferred  from  the  place  of  his  nati- 
vity, which  was  celebrated  for  polite  learning,  and  alfo  from 
his  quotations  of  feveral  Greek  poets.  (A As,  xvii.  28. 

1 Cor.  xv.  33.  Titus,  i.  12.)  It  appears  that  he  was 
likewife  for  fome  time  under  the  inftruAions  of  Gamaliel,  a 
celebrated  Jewifh  rabbi,  at  Jerufalem,  and  that  he  had  made 
great  proficiency  in  the  ftudyof  the  law,  and  the  traditions, 
much  efteemed  by  that  people.  (AAs,  xxii.  3.  xxvi.  3. 
Gal.  i.  14.)  He  feems  to  have  been  a perfon  of  great  na- 
tural abilities,  of  quick  apprehenfion,  ftrong  paffions,  and 
firm  refolution,  and  thus  qualified  for  fignal  fervice,  as  a 
teacher  of  fuch  principles  as  he  fhould  embrace,  whatever 
they  were.  He  appears  likewife  to  have  been  always  un- 
blameable  in  his  life,  and  ftriAly  faithful  to  the  diAates  of 
his  confcience,  according  to  the  knowledge  which  he  had. 
Thisappears  from  his  appeals  to  the  Jews,  ( AAs,  xxiii.  1. 
xxvi.  4,  5.)  and  from  the  undiflembled  fatisfaAion  which 
he  exprelfes  upon  a ferious  recolleAion  of  his  former  and 
later  conduA.  (Philip,  iii.  6.  1 Tim.  i.  13.  2 Tim.  i.  3.) 

For  fome  time  after  the  firft  appearance  of  Chriftianity  in 
the  world,  he  was  a bitter  enemy,  and  furious  oppofer  of  all 
who  made  profeflion  of  it.  Neverthelefs  he  did  not  long 
perfift  in  thatcourfe  ; but  was  converted,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  to  that  faith  himfelf ; and  ever  after  he  was  a fteady 
friend,  and  zealous  advocate  for  it,  and  very  fuccefsful  in 
defending  and  propagating  it,  diligently  improving  the  gifts 
and  qualifications  extraordinarily  vouchsafed  for  that  purpofe. 
Thefe  particulars  are  recorded  in  thofe  writings  which  are 
in  the  higheft  efteem,  and  reckoned  facred  among  Chnftians, 
aod  indeed  well  known  to  all  the  world. 

Dr.  Lardner  has  taken  great  pains  to  fettle  the  time  of  his 
converfion  ; and  this  has  been  thought  the  more  necefTary,  as 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained  among  ancient  writers, 
cited  by  Valefius  in  his  Annotations  upon  Eufebius’s  Ecci. 
Hilt,  and  alfo  among  the  moderns.  Cave  thought  that  Stephen 
was  ftoned  and  Paul  converted  in  the  year  6f  our  Lord’s  afcen- 
fion,  A.  D.  33,  or  the  beginning  of  the  year  following. 
Pearfon  fuppofes,  that  Stephen  was  ftoned  in  34,  and  Paul 
converted  in  35,  near  the  end  of  the  year.  Frederic  Span - 
heim,  after  diligent  inquiry,  fixes  the  converfion  of  Paul  in 
the  year  40,  the  laft  of  Caius  Caligula ; and  inclines  to  defer 
it  to  the  firft  of  Claudius,  or  the  year  41.  Witfius  and  J.  A. 
Fabricius  adopt  the  fame  opinion.  Lenfant  and  Beaufobre 
place  his  converfion  in  the  year  36,  and  his  firft  coming  to 
Jerufalem  after  it  in  39  ; and  this  opinion  is  thought  by  Dr. 
Lardner  to  be  nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  the  foregoing. 
Upon  the  whole  Lardner  concludes  that  Paul  was  converted 
in  37,  or  poffibly,  before  the  end  of  the  year  36  ; and  Ste- 
phen was  ftoned  in  the  beginning  of  the  fame  year,  or,  at 
the  fooneft,  near  the  end  of  the  year  35.  The  firft  notice 
we  have  of  Paul  is  in  the  account  of  St.  Stephen’s  martyr- 
dom ; and  it  is  probable,  that  he  had  not  long  before  made 
his  appearance  in  the  world.  If  we  advert  to  his  fituation 
and  circumftances,  we  (hall  difcern  the  proper  vindication 
of  his  moral  charader.  It  is  probable,  that  he  had  not  feen 
Jcfus  during  his  abode  on  car’ll ; and  it  is  pcffible  that  he 
did  no»  come  from  Tarfus  to  Judea,  tiil  after  the  clofe  of  our 
Lord’s  miniftry  ; nor  is  it  any  unfair  fuppofition,  that  he 
had  not  any  acquaintance  with  any  of  Chrift’s  apoftles,  and 
that  he  had  not  feen  any  miracles  wrought  by  them,  before 
he  became  a perfecutor  ; and  afterwards  he  would  not  admit 
of  inltruAicn  from  the  followers  of  Jcfus.  Whilft  he  was 
under  the  tuition  of  Gamaliel,  we  may  reafonably  imagine, 
that  he  knew  little  of  .he  public  affairs  of  Judea,  though  he 
was  in  that  country  ; but  when  he  came  from  the  fchools, 
animated  with  a high  degree  of  zeal  for  the  law  of  Mofes, 
and  for  the  traditions  of  its  elders,  and  found  a number  of 


men,  called  followers  of  Jefus,  who  fpoke  of  him  as  the 
Mefliah,  and  as  raifed  from  the  dead,  reprefenting  him  as 
greater  than  Mofes  himfelf,  he  was  filled  with  indignation, 
and  thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  oppofe  them  to  the  ut- 
moft,  which  he  did  till  Jefus  met  him  and  reclaimed  him. 
Although  he  fpeaks  of  himfelf  as  injurious  (1  Tim.  i.  13. 
AAs,  xxvi.  10.),  yet  we  may  fuppofe  that,  even  then,  he 
would  not  have  injured  any  man,  in  his  perfon  or  property, 
from  worldly  confiderations.  The  moving  principle  by  which 
he  was  aAuated  was  not  envy,  malice,  covetoufnefs,  or  any 
worldly  view,  but  a falfe  zeal  for  God  and  religion  ; and  this 
induced  him  to  be  a perfecutor,  which  is  a charaAer,  in  cer- 
tain circumftances,  not  inconfiftent  with  integrity.  This 
might  have  been  the  cafe,  with  refpeA  to  Paul,  who  was  a 
young  man,  little  acquainted  with  the  world,  and  juft 
emerging  from  a Jewifh  fchool,  where  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  the  Rabbinical  interpretations 
of  it.  To  this  purpofe  Chryfoftom  diftinguifhes  between 
Paul  and  the  Jews  ; obferving  that  he  had  a fincere  zeal  for 
religion,  according  to  his  knowledge  at  that  time,  and  that 
they  had  no  concern  for  Jerufalem,  and  aimed  at  nothing 
but  their  own  honour.  But  although  Paul  was  fincere,  and 
did  not  aA  contrary  to  conviAiori,  his  conduA  cannot  be 
juftified.  He  fhould  have  examined  ; he  fhould  have  taken 
care  to  be  well  informed : if,  upon  his  fir't  coming  out  into 
the  world,  he  had  purfued  this  courfe,  he  might  have  re- 
ceived fatisfaAion,  and  confequently  might  have  been  pre- 
vented from  aAing  that  part  againft  Jefus,  and  his  difciples, 
which  he  afterwards  bewailed.  His  prejudices,  however, 
were  ftrong  ; and  they  were  not  to  be  overcome  in  an  ordi- 
nary way.  But  though  he  was  prejudiced,  he  was  not  obfti- 
nate.  Our  bleffed  Lord  knew  him  to  be  traAable,  and  Open 
to  conviAion  ; and  he  knew,  that  the  meafures  which  he 
adopted  for  this  purpofe  would  change  his  heart,  and  melt 
him  down  to  ready  obedience.  The  event  correfponded  to 
expeAation.  Although  he  fat  out  for  Damafcus  under  the 
full  influence  of  enmity  againft  the  difciples  of  Jefus,  he  was 
loon  changed,  as  the hiftory  (AAs,  ix.  3 — 6)  relates.  He 
trembles  and  acquiefces,  all  his  r2ge  was  fubdued,  and  he 
became  a difciple  of  Jefus. 

Satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  he  imagined  that  others 
would  manifett  a difpofition  fimilar  to  his  own,  and  that 
an  account  of  his  converfion,  with  all  the  reafons  and 
circumftances  of  it,  which  he  was  prepared  to  lay  before 
his  countrymen,  the  Jews,  muft  perfuade  them.  Jefus 
better  knew  the  difpofition  and  charaAer  of  the  people, 
whom  he  thought  of  convincing  and  reclaiming  ; and  there- 
fore, inftead  of  permitting  him  to  labour  unprofitably  among 
them,  renewed  his  orders  to  Paul,  to  proceed,  without  de- 
lay, in  the  work  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  on  which  he 
had  already  entered.  The  event  proved  that  the  over-ruling 
providence  of  God  difpoled  of  his  perfon  and  concerns  more 
wifely  and  more  beneficially  than  he  was  capable  of  judging 
and  aAing  for  himfelf.  It  was  a very  happy  and  favourable 
circumftance,  that  he  did  n|>t  return  to  Judea  immediately 
after  his  converfion  ; becaufe  the  violent  perfecution,  which 
commenced  about  the  time  of  Stephen’s  death,  had  continued 
at  leaft  three  years  after  Paul  left  Judea  to  go  to  Damafcus. 

Dr.  Lardner  has  taken  pains  to  fettle  Paul’s  age  at  the  time 
of  his  converfion.  Witfius  fuppofes  that  he  was  born  near 
the  end  of  Herod's  reign,  about  the  fame  time  with  our 
•Saviour.  In  the  epiftle  to  Philemon,  (v.  9.)  written  about 
the  year  of  the  vulgar  era  62,  he  calls  himfelf  Paul  the  aged  ; 
and  this  muft  iead  us  to  fuppofe,  that  he  was  then  60  yeara 
cf  age,  or  not  much  lefs.  In  the  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Stephen,  he  is  called  a young  man  (AAs,  vii.  38.)  ; but 
among  the  ancients  the  term  youth  is  ufed  with  latitude  : and 
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from  fome  circumftances  related  of  him  at  that  time 
(Afts,  xxvi.  io — 12.)  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  he 
was  arrived  to  years  of  maturity,  or  difcretion  ; and  that  at 
the  time  of  his  converfion  he  was  of  an  age  at  which  gien  are 
able  to  judge  concerning  the  evidence  of  things,  and  to  form  a 
reafonable  determination  with  regard  to  their  future  conduft. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  Paul  was  called  to 
the  apoftlelhip  at  the  time  of  his  converfion,  or  very  foon 
after  it.  Spanheim,  Witfius,  Cave,  Pearfon,  Bafnage,  and 
Hallet  are  of  this  opinion.  The  requifite  qualification  of 
an  apoftle  appears  to  have  been,  that  he  fhould  fee  Chrift  in 
perfon,  and  that  after  his  refurreftion.  (See  Afts,  i.  21,  22.) 
Accordingly  Paul,  when  he  claims  the  charafter  of  an 
apoftle,  fpeaks  of  his  having  feen  Chrift,  as  a faft  well- 
known  and  uncontefted.  ( 1 Cor.  ix.  1.  8,  9.)  In  his  way 
to  Damafcus,  Chrift  had  perfonally  appeared  to  him. 
(Afts,  ix.  3 — 6.)  The  learned  author,  of  whofe  refearch 
we  are  availing  ourfelves  in  the  compilation  of  this  article, 
thinks  it  highly  probable,  from  all  the  accounts  which  we 
haveof  Paul’s  wonderful  converfion,  (Afts,ix.  xxii.  and  xxvi.) 
that  he  received  his  apoftolical  commiffion  from  the  mouth 
of  Chrift  in  perfon,  when, he  called  to  him  from  heaven,  and 
fpoke  to  him  in  the  way  to  Damafcus.  As  he  was,  from 
the  beginning,  called,  and  appointed  to  be  an  apoftle,  he 
was  by  degrees  qualified  for  it  as  his  commiffion  opened  ; 
and  in  time  he  was  called  out  by  divine  providence  to  the  full 
execution  of  it. 

Paul,  having  been  baptized  by  Ananias  at  Damafcus, 
flayed  for  a (hort  time  with  the  difciples  there,  and  then  went 
into  Arabia,  where  he  probably  might  meet  with  fome  be- 
lievers. (Ads,  ii.  11.  41.)  Whilft  he  remained  in  Arabia, 
he  was  fully  inflrufted,  as  we  may  reafonably  think,  by  fpe- 
cial  revelation,  in  the  doftrines  preached  by  Jefus  Chrift, 
when  on  earth,  and  all  the  things  faid  and  done  by  him,  and 
his  fufferings,  crucifixion,  refurreftion,  and  afcenfion,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecies  in  Jefus,  the  Chrift,  the 
fon  of  David,  and  the  fon  of  Abraham ; and  received  alfo 
the  holy  ghoft,  in  a meafure  equal  to  that  of  other  apoftles. 
He  was  thus  qualified  to  preach  the  gofpel,  and  to  teftify 
the  refurreftion  of  Jefus,  and  to  prove  him  to  be  the  Chrift, 
without  receiving  either  inltruftion  or  gifts  from  other 
apoftles.  Having  been  fome  time  in  Arabia,  he  returned 
to  Damafcus  ; but  here  a defign  being  formed  againft  his 
life,  he  removed  to  Jerufalem.  (Afts,  ix.  20.  25.)  The 
period  of  three  years,  or  three  years  and  fomewhat  more, 
which  elapfed  from  Paul’s  converfion  to  his  coming  to  Jeru- 
falem, reaches,  according  to  Lardner's  computation,  from 
near  the  end  of  the  year  36  to  near  the  end  of  39,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  year  40,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  37  to  the  former  part  of  the  year  40.  Paul  travelled 
through  the  countries  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  40,  and  the  whole  of  41,  and  42,  or  the 
greateft  part  of  the  laft-mentioned  year,  till  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  43,  preaching,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
name  ©f  Jefus,  to  native  Jews,  and  to  profelytes  of  the 
Jewifti  religion.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Antioch,  and  began 
to  preach  to  Gentiles.  Here  he  probably  had  the  rapture, 
mentioned  by  him  (2  Cor.  xii.)  Having  fulfilled  the  com- 
miffinn,  mentioned  Afts,  xi.  27—30,  by  a journey  to  Jeru- 
falem, where,  in  the  year  44  he  had  the  trance  taken  notice 
of  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Jewilh  people  (Afts,  xxii.  17 — 21), 
Paul,  and  alfo  Barnabas,  who  had  accompanied  him,  foon 
after  this,  left  Antioch,  and  made  a farther  progrefs  in 
preaching  the  gofpel  to  Gentile  people.  For  this  journey 
Pearfon  allots  three  years,  viz.  45,  46,  47,  and  fomewhat 
more.  Tillemont  thinks,  it  might  have  been  performed  in 
two  years,  from  44  to  46  ; or  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 


45  to  the  former  part  of  the  year  47,  which  is  Lardner's 
opinion.  Having  made  foine  ftay  at  Antioch  after  thoir  re- 
turn, they  attended  a council  at  Jerufalem,  held  in  the 
year  of  Chrift  49,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  30,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Antioch.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  50,  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  fet  out  from  Antioch  ; and 
having  gone  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  they  came  to  Phrygia ; 
and  it  is  very  probable,  that  Paul  preached  in  the  chief  cities 
of  that  country,  Hierapolis,  Laodicea,  and  Colofle.  St. 
Paul  alfo  went  to  Galatia,  and  there  founded  many  churches ; 
but  they  were  forbidden  to  preach  in  Afia,  properly  fo 
called.  After  paffing  through  feveral  countries  and  cities, 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Afts,  ch.  xvi.  xvii.  xviii.  St. 
Paul  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  might  have  been  before  the 
end  of  the  year  51.  Here  he  tarried  a year  and  fix  months, 
i.e.  as  Lardner  fuppofes,  the  remainder  of  the  year  51,  the 
whole  of  32,  and  part  of  53.  Having  pafl'ed  through  Ga- 
latia and  Phrygia,  he  came  to  Ephefus,  before  the  end  of 
the  year  33,  in  Oftober  or  November;  and  here  he  re- 
mained till  the  year  56,  about  pentecoft.  As  the  emperor 
Claudius  died  Oft.  13,  in  the  year  54,  the  tidings  of  his 
death,  and  the  acceffion  of  Nero,  might  not  have  reached 
Ephefus  befoi'e  the  beginning  of  the  year  53.  Soon  after 
St.  Paul  determined  to  vifit  Rome,  propofing  firft  to  go  to 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Jerufalem.  (Afts,  xix,  xx.) 
Some  time  before  pentecoft,  or  about  that  feafon,  in  the 
year  56,  Paul  left  Ephefus  to  go  into  Macedonia.  Here 
he  ftaid  about  a year  ; at  Corinth  he  ftaid  three  months ; 
and  there  mud  have  elapfed  an  interval  of  two  years,  or 
nearly  as  much,  between  Paul’s  leaving  Ephefus  and  coming 
to  Troas,  in  his  way  to  Jerufalem.  At  this  time  Paul  was 
in  Illyrium  and  Crete.  He  arrived  in  Jerufalem  at  the  pente- 
coft in  the  year  58.  From  Jerufalem  he  was  fent  away  to 
Rome  near  the  end  of  the  year  60.  (See  Afts,  xxi.  17. 
ch.  xxvi.  1 — 32.)  In  ch.  xxvii  and  xxviii.  1 — 16.  we  have 
a very  diftinft  relation  of  Paul’s  voyage  to  Rome ; where 
he  arrived  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  61;  and  he  was  releafed 
from  his  confinement  in  the  former  part  of  the  ye^r  63.  It 
has  been  a fubjeft  of  debate,  whither  Paul  went  after  he 
had  obtained  his  liberty.  Some  think  that  he  went  from 
Rome  to  Spain ; but  Lardner  is  of  opinion  that  he  came 
from  Rome  to  Jerufalem,  as  foon  and  as  direftly  as  he 
could.  Here  he  made  a (hort  ftay,  and  from  Judea  he  went 
to  Ephefus  ; from  Ephefus  he  might  go  to  Laodicea  and 
Colofle;  and,  poffibly,  he  returned  to  Rome  by  Troas,  Phi- 
lippi, and  Corinth.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Pagi  and  Bafnage, 
that  Peter  and  Paul  fuffered  martyrdom  in  the  year  of  Chrift 
65.  Orofius,  they  fay,  having  given  an  account  of  Nero’s 
perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  and  of  the  death  of  the  two 
apoftles  in  it,  adds,  that  it  was  followed  by  a peftilence  in 
the  city,  and  other  difafters.  Sulpicius  Severus  has  given  an 
account  of  the  fire  at  Rome,  and  Nero’s^ perfecution  of  the 
Chriftians,  and  alfo  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul 
therein  ; adding,  that  while  thefe  things  were  doing  at  Rome, 
the  Jews,  being  uneafy  under  the  oppreflions  of  their  go- 
vernor Geffius  Florus,  began  to  rebel  ; upon  which  paflage 
Bafnage  obferves,  the  JeWifh  war  began  in  May  66 ; and 
therefore  the  martyrdoms  of  the  apoftles  happened  in  the 
year  before,  that  is,  65.  Epiphanius  places  the  death  of 
Peter  and  Paul  in  the  J2th  year  of  Nero,  part  of  which, 
as  he  fays,  fell  in  the  year  65.  Dr.  Lardner  does  not  pre- 
fume to  affign  pofitively  the  year  of  the  martyrdom  of  thefe 
two  apoftles ; he  is  of  opinion  that  they  did  not  furvive  the 
year  65  ; but  he  cannot  fay  whether  their  martyrdoms  hap- 
pened in  the  year  64  or  65.  If  Pecer  and  Paul  were  come 
to  Rome  before  the  city  was  fet  on  fire,  and  before  the  per- 
fecution of  the  Chriftians  began,  which  is  not  improbable, 
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they  might  be  taken  up  and  foon  put  to  death  before  the 
end  of  the  year  64.  Lardner’s  Works,  vol.  vi. 

, For  an  account  of  the  undefigned  and  cafual,  but  very 
remarkable,  coincidehce  or  correfpondence,  between  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  are  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  St.  Paul's 
preaching  and  travels,  and  others,  fimilar  to  them,  which 
are  either  explicitly  Hated,  or  obvioufiy  implied,  in  the  epittles 
of  the  fame  apoltle  ; and  of  the  conclufion  that  refults  from 
this  coincidence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  hiftory,  and  the 
genuinenefs  of  the  epiftles,  we  refer  to  archdeacon  Paley’s 
excellent  work,  entitled  “ Horse  Paulinas.”  See  Acts  of 
the  Apofles,  and  Paley. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  in  his  “ Letter  to  Gilbert  Weft,  efq.,” 
has  deduced  from  the  converfion  and  apoftleftiip  of  St.  Paul, 
an  argument,  which,  duly  confidered,  amounts  of  itfelf  to  a 
demonftration  fufficient  to  prove  Chriftianity  to  be  a divine 
revelation.  Although  within  our  limits  we  cannot  do  full 
juftice  to  the  admirable  reafoning  of  this  diftinguifhed  advo- 
cate for  our  holy  religion,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  give  fuch  an 
abftratl  of  it  as  may  teftify  our  own  convi&ion  of  the  truth 
of  Chriftianity,  and  promote  fimilar  fentiments  concerning 
it  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  Our  noble  author,  having 
cited  from  the  book  of  the  ASs  (ch.  ix.  12.  18.  xx.  6.  13. 
14.  xxii.  10—16.  xxvi.  xxvii.  1,  &c. ) the  account  which 
St.  Paul  himfelf  gives  of  his  converfion  and  preaching,  and 
which  is  recorded  in  his  hiftory  by  a contemporary  author, 
and  a companion  of  the  apoftle,  compares  thefe  records 
with  the  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  the 
epiftles  written  by  him  to  the  feveral  churches  which  he 
planted,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be  doubted 
without  overturning  all  rules,  by  which  the  authority  and 
genuinenefs  of  any  writings  can  be  proved  or  confirmed. 
(See  Galat.  i.  11 — 16.  Philip,  iii.  4 8.  1 Tim.  i.  12,  13. 

2 Cor.  i.  1.  Col.  i.  1.  1 Tim.  i.  1.  Gal.  i.  1.  1 Cor.  xv  2.) 
He  then  ftates,  that  the  perfon  who  attefts  thefe  things  of 
himfelf,  and  of  whom  they  are  related  in  fo  authentic  a man- 
ner, either  was  an  impoftor,  who  faid  what  he  knew  to  be 
falfe  with  an  intent  to  deceive,  or  an  enthufiaft,  who,  by  the 
force  of  an  overheated  imagination,  impofed  upon  himfelf ; 
or,  he  was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  and  all  that  he 
faid  mult  be  imputed  to  the  power  of  that  deceit ; or  what 
he  declared  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  his  converfion,  and  to 
have  happened  in  confequence  of  it,  did  all  really  happen ; 
and  therefore  the  Chriftian  religion  is  a divine  revelation. 

That  the  apoftle  was  not  an  impoftor,  who  faid  what  he 
knew  to  be  falfe  with  an  intent  to  deceive,  our  author  un- 
dertakes to  prove,  by  (hewing  that  he  could  have  no  rational 
motives  to  engage  in  fuch  an  impofture,  nor  could  have  pof- 
fibly  carried  it  on  with  any  fuccefs  by  the  means  which  we 
know  he  employed.  His  inducement  to  fuch  an  impofture 
muft  have  been  one  of  thefe  two,  either  the  hope  of  ad- 
vancing himfelf  by  it  in  his  temporal  intereft,  credit,  or 
power,  or  the  gratification  of  fome  of  his  pallions  under  the 
authority  of  it,  and  by  the  means  it  afforded.  From  the 
circumftances  in  which  St.  Paul  declared  his  converfion  to 
the  faith  of  Chrift,  and  which  our  author  has  recited,  it 
appears  to  every  reafonable  perfon’s  fatisfaftion,  that  he 
could  have  had  no  hope  of  increafing  his  'wealth.  The  certain 
confequence  of  his  taking  the  part  he  did,  was  not  only  the 
lofs  of  all  that  he  had,  but  of  all  hopes  of  acquiring  more. 
Thofe  whom  he  left  were  the  difpofers  of  wealth,  of  dig- 
nity, and  of  power,  in  Judea  4 thofe  with  whom  he  united 
were  indigent  men,  oppreffed,  and  deprived  of  all  means 
of  improving  their  fortunes.  Thofe  among  them,  who  had 
more  than  the  reft,  (hared  what  they  had  with  their  brethren  ; 
and  even  with  this  affiftance,  the  whole  community  was  hardly 
Supplied  with  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  even  in  churches 


which  he  afterwards  planted  himfelf,  which  were  much  more 
wealthy  than  that  of  Jerufalem,  St.  Paul  was  fo  far  from 
availing  himfelf  of  their  charity,  in  order  to  draw  that  wealth 
to  himfelf,  that  he  often  refuted  to  take  any  part  of  it  for 
the  neceffaries  of  life.  (See  1 Cor.  xv.  8.  2 Cor.  xii.  14. 
1 Theff.  ii.  4,  £,  6.  9.  2 Theff.  iii.  8.  Ads,  xx.  33,  34,) 
As  to  credit  or  reputation,  thatalfo  lay  altogether  on  the  fide 
he  forfook.  The  fed  he  embraced  was  under  the  greateft 
and  mod  univerfal  contempt  of  any  then  in  the  world  ; the 
chiefs  and  leaders  of  it  were  men  of  the  lowed:  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  rank  ; they  had  not  a fingle  advantage  of  parts 
or  learning,  or  other  human  endowments  to  recommend 
them  ; the  doftrines  they  taught  were  contrary  to  thofe 
which  they,  who  were  accounted  the  wifeft  and  the  moft 
knowing  of  their  nation,  profeffed  ; the  wonderful  works 
they  did  were  imputed  either  to  magic  or  to  impofture ; the 
very  author  and  head  of  their  faith  had  been  condemned  as  a 
cwminal,  and  died  on  the  crofs  between  two  thieves.  Could 
the  difciple  of  Gamaliel  think  he  (hould  gain  any  credit  or 
reputation  by  becoming  a teacher  in  a college  of  ffhermen  ? 
Could  he  fiatter  himfelf,  that,  either  in  or  out  of  Judea,  the 
do&rines  he  taught  could  do  him  any  honour  ? He  knew 
and  profeffed  the  contrary.  Experience  foon  convinced  him 
that,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  contempt  was  the  portion  of 
any  one  who  engaged  in  teaching  a myftery  fo  unpalatable  to 
all  mankind,  to  all  their  paffions  and  prejudices,  and  fo  irre- 
concileable  to  the  pride  of  human  reafon,  as  “ Chrift  cru- 
cified,” which  was  “ a (tumbling  block  to  the  Jews,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolifhnefs.”  “ We  are  made  (fays  he  to  the 
Corinthians)  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  the  off-fcouring  of  all 
things  unto  this  day.”  Yet  he  went  on  as  zealoufly  as  he  fet 
out,  and  was  “ not  afhamed  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift.” 
The  defire  of  glory,  or  the  ambition  of  “ making  to  him- 
felf a great  name,”  was,  therefore,  not  his  motive  to  embrace 
Chriftianity.  But  was  it  the  love  of  power  ? Power  ! over 
whom  ? over  a flock  of  Jheep  driven  to  the  flaughter,  whofe 
fhepherd  himfelf  had  been  murdered  a little  before.  All  he 
could  hope  from  that  power,  was  to  be  marked  out  in  a par- 
ticular manner  for  the  fame  knife,  which  he  had  feen  fo 
bloodily  drawn  againft  them.  Could  he  expedl  more  mercy 
from  the  chief  priefts  and  the  rulers,  than  they  had  (hewn  to 
Jesus  himfelf?  Would  not  their  anger  be  probably  fiercer 
againft  the  deferter  and  betrayer  of  their  caufe  than  againft  any 
other  of  the  apoftles  ? Was  power  over  fo  mean  and  defpifed  a 
clafs  of  men  worth  the  attempting  with  fo  much  danger  ? 
But  let  it  be  confidered,  what  power  St.  Paul  aftually  af- 
fumed  and  exercifed  over  the  Chriftians.  Did  he  pretend 
to  any  fuperiority  over  the  other  apoftles  ? So  far  from  it, 
that  he  declared  himfelf  the  leaf  of  them  (Eplief.  iii.  8.) 
and  lefs  than  the  leaf  of  all  faints.  (1  Cor.  xv.  9.)  In 
the  churches  which  he  himfelf  planted,  he  never  pretended 
to  any  primacy  or  power  above  the  other  apoftles.  ( See 
1 Cor.  i.  12,  13.  1 Cor.  iii.  5.  2 Cor.  iv.  5.)  The  au- 

thority which  St.  Paul  exercifed  over  Chriftians  was  purely 
of  a fpiritual  nature,  tending  to  their  inftrudfion  and  edi- 
fication, without  any  mixture  of  that  civil  dominion  in 
which  alone  an  impoftor  can  find  his  account.  In  this 
refpeft  his  authority  was  very  different  from  the  dominion 
acquired  and  exercifed  under  a pretence  of  divine  infpira- 
tion,  by  many  ancient  legillators  ; by  Minos,  Rhadaman- 
thus,  Triptolemus,  Lycurgus.  Numa,  Zaleucus,  Zoroafter, 
■Xamolxis : nay,  even  by  Pythagoras,  who  joined  legifla- 
tion  to  his  philofophy,  and.  like  the  others,  pretended  to 
miracles  and  revelations  from  God,  to  give  a more  vener- 
able fanftion  to  the  laws  which  he  preferibed.  Such,  in 
later  times,  was  attained  by  Odin  among  the  Goths,  by 
Mahomet  among  the  Arabians,  by  Mango  Capac  among 
9 the 
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the  Peruvians,  "by  the  Sofi  family  among  the  Perfians,  and 
that  of  the  Zeriffs  among  the  Moors : and  to  fuch  a dominion 
did  many  falfe  Meffiahs  among  the  Jews  afpire.  In  fuch 
and  fimilar  inftances,  a fpiritual  authority  was  only  defired 
as  a foundation  for  temporal  power,  or  as  a fupport  of  it. 
How  different  were  the  views  and  conduft  oF  St.  Paul ! He 
made  no  innovation  in  government  or  civil  affairs  : he  med- 
dled not  in  legiflation,  he  formed  no  commonwealths,  he 
raifed  no  feditions,  he  affefted  no  temporal  power.  He 
both  taught  and  praftifed  obedience  to  civil  rulers ; nor  did 
he  praftife  any  of  thofe  foothing  arts  by  which  ambitious 
and  cunning  men  recommend  themfelves  to  the  favour  of 
thofe  whom  they  endeavour  to  fubjeft  to  their  power. 
What  was  wrong  in  his  difciples  he  reproved  in  a manner 
becoming  a teacher  from  God ; and  as  were  his  difcourfes 
when  prefent  with  them,  fo  were  likewife  his  writings,  when 
abfent.  (See  Phil.  iii.  15,  16, 17  ) If  it  be  faid  that  he 
affefted  an  alfolute  fpiritual  power  over  the  churches  which 
he  formed,  it  may  be  replied,  that  he  preached  Christ  Jesus, 
and  not  him/elf.  He  even  renounced  any  advantage  which  a 
higher  education,  fuperior  learning,  and  more  ufe  of  the 
world  might  have  afforded  him  for  claiming  to  himfelf  any 
fuperiority  over  the  other  apoftles.  (See  1 Cor.  ii.  1,  2-  $.) 
An  impoftor,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  availed  himlelf  of 
thefe  advantages  for  fecuring  pre-eminence  and  influence  to 
himfelf. 

As  St.  Paul  had  nothing  to  gain  by  his  new  profeflion, 
let  us  confider  what  he  gave  up,  and  what  he  had  reafon 
to  fear.  He  gave  up  a fortune  which  he  had  a fair  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing : he  gave  up  that  reputation  which  he 
had  acquired  by  the  labours  and  ftudies  of'his  whole  life,  and 
by  a behaviour,  which  had  been  blamelefs , touching  the  righte- 
oufnefs  which  is  in  the  law  (Phil.  iii.  6.) ; he  gave  up  his  friends, 
his  relations,  and  family,  from  whom  he  eltranged  himfelf  for 
life ; he  gave  up  that  religion,  in  which  he  had  profited 
above  many  of  his  equals  in  his  own  nation,  and  thofe  tra- 
ditions of  his  fathers,  which  he  had  been  more  exceedingly 
zealous  of  (Gal.  i.  14.)  Such  were  the  facrifices  which 
he  made  in  becoming  a Chriftian.  The  inconveniences  he 
had  to  fear  were,  the  implacable  vengeance  of  thofe  whom 
he  deferted ; that  fort  of  contempt,  which  is  hardeft  to 
bear,  the  contempt  of  thofe  whole  good  opinion  he  had 
mod  eagerly  fought : and  thofe  other  complicated  evils, 
which  he  defcribes  in  the  1 ith  chapter  of  the  fecond  epiltle 
to  the  Corinthians  ; evils,  the  leaf  of  which  were  fufficient 
to  have  frightened  any  impoftor  even  from  the  mod  hopeful 
and  profitable  cheat. 

The  next  objeft  of  enquiry  is,  whether  the  gratification 
of  any  other  pafiion,  befides  the  dcfire  of  wealth,  fame,  or 
power,  under  the  authority  of  the  religion  to  the  profeflion 
and  fervice  of  which  he  was  devoted,  or  by  the  means 
which  it  afforded,  could  be  his  inducement  to  becoming 
a difciple  and  apoftle  of  Christ.  His  writings  and  his 
conduft  furnifh  the  mod  fatisfaftory  anfwer  to  this  enquiry. 
The  former  breathe  nothing  but  the  drifted  morality, 
obedience  to  the  order  and  government  of  magidrates,  with 
the  utmoff  abhorrence  of  all  licentioufnefs,  idlenefs,  or  loofe 
behaviour,  under  the  cloak  of  religion  (Rom.  xi.  xiii. 
Col.  iii.)  : and  the  latter,  both  before  and  after  his  con- 
verfion  to  Chridianity,  does  not  bear  any  mark  of  a licen- 
tious difpofition.  See  his  appeal  to  the  Theflalonians, 
(1  Theff.  ii.  10.  See  alfo  2 Cor.  i.  12.  iv.  2.  vii.  2.)  If 
it  (hould  be  again  faid,  that  although  St.  Paul  could  have  no 
felfilh  or  intereded  view  in  undertaking  fuch  an  impodure, 
yet  for  the  fake  of  its  moral  doftrines,  he  might  be  in- 
clined to  fupport  the  Chridian  faith,  and  make  ufe  of 
fome  pious  frauds  to  advance  a religion,  which,  though 


erroneous  and  falfe  in  its  theological  tenets,  and  in  the  fafts 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  was  in  its  precepts  and  influ- 
ence beneficial  to  mankind.  In  difcufling  this  fubjeft,  it 
(hould  be  recollefted,  that  the  circumftances  of  St.  Paul 
were  very  different  from  thofe  of  fome  good  men  in  the 
Heathen  world,  who  pretended  to  divine  revelation,  and 
introduced  or  fupported  doftrines  and  forms  of  religion 
which  they  knew  to  be  falfe.  under  a notion  of  public  uti- 
lity. They  not  only  did  it  to  ferve  good  ends,  but  were 
fecure  of  its  doing  no  harm.  Thus  when  Lycurgus  per- 
fuaded  the  Spartans,  or  Numa  the  Romans,  that  the  law3 
of  the  one  were  infpired  by  Apollo,  and  thofe  of  the  other 
by  Egeria ; when  they  taught  their  people  to  put  great 
faith  in  oracles,  or  in  augury,  no  temporal  mifchief,  either 
to  them  or  to  their  people,  could  attend  the  reception  of 
that  belief.  It  drew  on  no  perfections,  no  enmity  with 
the  world.  But  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul  undertook  the 
preaching  of  the  gofpel,  to  perfuade  any  man  to  be  a Chrif- 
tian, was  to  perfuade  him  to  expofe  himfelf  to  all  the  ca- 
lamities human  nature  could  fuffer.  This  St.  Paul  knew. 
(See  Theff.  iii.  4.  2 Cor.  vi.  4,  y.  Eph.  vi.  10 — 16. 

Phil.  i.  28 — 30.  Col.  i.  9 — 11.  Rom.  viii.  35,  36.) 

Could  any  man  who  had  m his  nature  the  lead  fpark  of 
humanity  fubjeft  his  fellow-creatures  to  fo  many  miferies, 
as  were  juftly  to  be  expefted,  and  even  aftually  announced? 
or  could  one  that  had  in  his  mind  the  lead  ray  of  reafon, 
expofe  himfelf  to  (hare  them  with  thofe  he  deceived,  in 
order  to  advance  a religion  which  he  knew  to  be  falfe, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  its  moral  doftrines  ? Such  an  ex- 
travagance is  too  abfurd  to  be  even  fuppofed.  The  cafe 
of  St  Paul  was,  in  one  refpeft,  d.fferent  from  that  of  the 
other  apodles.  To  them  it  may  be  objefted,  by  thofe  who 
are  refolved  not  to  credit  their  teftimony,  that  having  been 
deeply  engaged  with  Jesus,  during  his  life,  they  were 
obliged  to  continue  the  fame  profeifions  after  his  death, 
for  the  fupport  of  their  own  credit,  or  from  having  gone 
too  far  to  recede.  This  can  by  no  means  be  faid  of  St. 
Paul.  If  there  can  be  any  force  in  this  reafoning,  it  tends  to 
convince  us,  that  St.  Paul  mud  aftually  have  continued  a 
Jew,  and  an  enemy  of  Christ  Jesus.  If  they  were  en- 
gaged on  one  fide,  he  was  as  drongly  engaged  on  the  other. 
If  (hame  withheld  them  from  changing  (ides,  much  more 
ought  it  to  have  redrained  him,  who,  being  of  a much  higher 
education  and  rank  in  life  than  they,  had  more  credit  to  lofe, 
and  mud  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  much  more  fenfible  to 
that  fort  of  (hame.  The  only  difference  was,  that  they,  by 
quitting  their  mader  after  his  death,  might  have  preserved 
themfelves  ; whereas  he,  by  quitting  the  Jews  and  taking 
up  the  crofs  of  Christ,  certainly  brought  on  his  own  de- 
flruftion.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  very  judly  conclude,  that 
when  a man  of  St.  Paul’s  understanding  embraced  the  faith 
of  Christ,  he  was  in  reality  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it, 
and  that,  confequently,  he  was  not  an  impodor,  who  faid 
what  he  knew  to  be  falfe,  with  an  intent  to  deceive. 

If  it  be  again  faid,  that  St.  Paul  might  have  been  ca- 
pricious, and  might  have  afted  without  any  rational  mo- 
tive ; to  this  kind  of  argument  it  may  be  replied,  that  if 
he  had  been  fo  unaccountably  wild  and  abfurd  as  to  under- 
take an  impodure  fo  unprofitable  and  dangerous  both  to 
himfelf  and  to  thofe  who  were  deceived  by  it,  he  could  not 
poflibly  have  carried  it  on  with  any  fuccefs  by  the  means 
which  he  is  known  to  have  employed.  His  impodure 
was  fuch,  that  it  could  not  have  been  carried  on  by  one 
man  alone.  He  could  not  have  afted  as  he  did,  but  in  con- 
federacy at  lead  with  the  apoftles ; but  till  he  came  to  Da- 
mafcus,  he  had  no  communication  with  the  apoftles ; he 
afted  in  no  concert-  with  them,  and  learnt  nothing  from 
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them,  except  the  doftrines  which  they  had  publicly  taught 
to  all  the  world.  When  he  came  there,  he  told  the  Jews, 
to  whom  he  had  brought  letters  from  the  high-prieft  and 
the  fynagogue  againft  the  difciples  of  Christ,  of  his 
having  feen,  in  the  way,  a light  from  heaven,  and  heard 
Christ  Jesus  reproaching  him  with  his  perfecution,  and 
commanding  him  to  go  into  the  city,  where  it  fnould  be 
told  him  what  he  was  to  do.  But  to  account  for  his 
choofing  this  method  of  declaring  himfelf  a convert  to 
Christ,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  all  who  came  with  him, 
when  he  pretended  he  had  his  vifion,  were  his  accomplices  : 
and  yet,  how  can  we  fuppofe,  that  all  thefe  men  ftiould  be 
willing  to  join  in  this  impofture  ? They  were  either  officers 
of  juftice,  employed  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  high- 
prieft  and  the  rulers  againft  the  Chriftians  ; or  they  were 
perfons  chofen  for  this  expedition  becaufe  they  might  be 
trufted  for  their  zeal  in  promoting  its  objeft.  The  in- 
ftruftor  at  Damafcus,  to  whom  he  was  referred,  muft  alfo 
have  been  his  accomplice  ; and  yet  they  appear  to  be  ab- 
folute  ftrangers  to  one  another.  But  how  could  this  man 
venture  to  aft  fuch  a dangerous  part,  without  the  confent 
of  the  other  difciples,  efpecially  of  the  apoftles,  or  by 
what  means  could  he  obtain  their  confent  i But  would 
it  not  have  been  much  more  eafy  to  have  made  Saul 
be  prefent  at  fome  pretended  miracle  wrought  by  the 
difciples,  or  by  Ananias  himfelf,  when  none  were  able 
to  difeover  the  fraud,  and  have  imputed  his  converfion  to 
that,  or  to  the  arguments  ufed  by  fome  of  his  prifoners 
whom  he  might  have  difeourfed  with,  and  queftioned  about 
their  faith,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  in  order  to  colour  his 
intended  converfion  ? This  would  have  been  the  fafeft,  and 
alfo  the  moft  natural  method  of  bringing  about  fuch  a 
change,  inftead  of  aferibing  it  to  an  event  which  lay  fo 
open  to  deteftion.  If  this  ftory  had  been  an  impofture, 
and  Ananias  had  joined  with  Paul  in  carrying  it  on,  is  it  not 
ftrange,  that,  after  their  meeting  at  Damafcus,  we  ffiould 
never  hear  of  their  conforting  together,  or  afting  in  con- 
cert ? But  difmiffing  this  part  of  the  bufinefs ; how  could 
Paul  get  himfelf  owned  and  received  as  an  apoftle  by  the 
apoftles  ? This  was  neceffary  to  be  done  without  delay, 
but  inftead  of  attending  to  this  very  important,  and,  in- 
deed, effential  objeft,  St.  Paul  went  into  Arabia,  and  then 
returned  again  to  Damafcus ; nor  did  he  go  to  Jerufalem 
till  after  an  interval  of  three  years.  (Gal.  i.  17,  18.)  He 
had  alfo  expofed  himfelf  to  danger,  when  at  Antioch  he 
withftood  Peter  to  the  face,  and  reproved  him  before  all  the 
difciples , becaufe  he  was  to  be  blamed.  (Gal.  ii.  1 1 — 14.) 
Accomplices  in  a fraud  are  obliged  to  (hew  greater  re- 
gards to  each  other;  fuch  freedom  belongs  only  to  truth. 
Moreover,  in  the  enterprife  he  undertook  of  going  to  the 
Gentiles,  making  himfelf  their  apojlle,  and  converting  them 
to  the  religion  of  Christ,  he  had  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter among  the  Gentiles  themfelves.  In  this  enterprife, 
he  had  to  contend  with  the  policy  and  power  of  the  ma- 
giftrates  ; with  the  intereft,  credit,  and  craft  of  the  priefts  ; 
with  the  prejudices  and  paffions  of  the  people  ; and  with  the 
wifdom  and  pride  of  the  philofophers.  His  fuccefs  againft 
this  combined  oppofltion  he  aferibes  to  the  efficacy  of  divine 
power.  (1  Cor.  ii.  4.  1 Theff.  i.  5.)  If  that  power  at- 

tended him,  it  would  enable  him  to  overcome  all  thofe  dif- 
ficulties that  obftrufted  his  enterprife  ; but  then  he  was  not 
an  impojlor.  Our  enquiry,  therefore,  muft  be,  whether  (fup- 
pofing  him  to  have  been  an  impoftor)  he  could,  by  pre- 
tending to  miracles,  have  overcome  all  thofe  difficulties,  and 
carried  on  his  work  with  fuccefs  ? For  this  purpofe,  two 
circumftances  were  principally  neceffary  : an  apt  difpofition 
in  thofe  whom  miracles  are  defigned  to  impofe  upon,  and  a 
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powerful  confederacy  to  carry  on  and  affift  the  cheat.  But 
what  prepoffeifions  could  there  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
the  Gentiles,  either  in  favour  of  Paul  or  the  doftrines  he 
taught  ? or  rather,  what  prepoffeffions  could  be  ftronger 
than  thofe,  which  they  undoubtedly  had  againft  both  ? 
Without  the  advantage  of  this  predifpofition,  and  the  af- 
fiftance  it  .would  have  afforded,  was  there  any  confederacy 
ftrong  enough  to  impofe  his  falfe  miracles  upon  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  were  both  unprepared  and  mdifpofed  to  receive 
them  ? The  contrary  is  apparent  from  the  nature  of  the 
cafe,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  apoftle. 

Our  illuftrious  author,  having  proved  that  St.  Paul  was  not 
an  impojlor , proceeds  to  confider  whether  he  was  an  enthufiajl, 
who,  by  the  force  of  an  overheated  imagination,  impoled 
upon  himfelf  . The  ingredients,  he  fays,  of  which  enthufiafm 
is  generally  compofed,  are,  great  heat  of  temper,  melancholy, 
ignorance , credulity,  and  vanity  or  felf  conceit.  He  then  fliews, 
that  none  of  thefe  qualities,  which  difpofe  the  mind  to  enthu- 
fiafm, and  which  are  charafterilfical  of  it,  belonged  to  St. 
Paul.  His  zeal  indeed  was  eager  and  warm,  but  tempered 
with  prudence,  and  even  with  the  civilities  and  decorums  of 
life,  as  appears  by  his  behaviour  to  Agrippa,  Feftus,  and 
Felix  : not  the  blind,  inconfiderate,  indecent  zeal  of  sn  en-< 
thufiaft.  As  to  melancholy , it  neither  appears  by  his  writings, 
nor  by  any  thing  told  of  him  in  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles, 
nor  by  any  other  evidence,  that  St.  Paul  was  inclined  to  it 
more  than  other  men.  As  to  ignorance , St.  Paul  was  fo 
far  from  it,  that  he  appears  to  have  been  mafter,  not  of 
the  Jewifh  learning  alone,  but  of  the  Greek.  The  hiftory 
of  his  life  likewife  fhews,  that  St.  Paul  could  not  be  juftly 
chargeable  with  credulity.  On  the  contrary,  he  feems  to  have 
been  flow  and  hard  of  belief  in  the  moft  extreme  degree, 
having  paid  no  regard  to  all  the  miracles  performed  by  our 
Saviour,  to  the  fame  of  which  he  could  not  be  a ftranger, 
as  he  lived  at  Jerufalem  ; nor  to  that  fignal  one  wrought, 
after  his  refurreftion,  and  in  his  name,  by  Peter  and  John, 
upon  the  lame  man  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple ; 
nor  to  the  evidence  given  in  confequence  of  it  by  Peter, 
in  prefence  of  the  high-prieft,  the  rulers,  elders,  and  feribes, 
that  Christ  was  raifed  from  the  dead.  Other  circumftances 
are  enumerated,  which  amply  vindicate  the  apoftle  from  this 
charge.  From  vanity  or  felf -conceit  St.  Paul  was  as  free  as 
any  man,  as  we  may  colleft  from  all  that  we  fee  in  his 
writings,  or  know  of  his  life.  Throughout  his  epiftles, 
there  is  not  one  word  that  favours  of  vanity,  nor  is  any 
aftion  recorded  of  him,  in  which  the  leaft  mark  of  it  ap- 
pears. See  Eph.  iii.  8.  1 Cor.  xv.  9.  1 Tim.  i.  15, 16. 

2 Cor.  xii.  12.  xi.  1.  16 — 19.  3'o.  xii.  2.  6.  1 Cor.  xv.  10. 

xiii.  2,  3,  4. 

Allowing,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  that  Stv.  Paul  was 
an  enthufiajl,  our  author  fliews  that  he  could  not  have 
impofed  on  himfelf  by  any  power  of  enthufiafm,  either 
in  regard  to  the  miracle  that  caufed  his  converfion,  or 
to  the  confequential  effefts  of  it,  or  to  fome  other  cir- 
cumftances to  which  he  bears  teftimony  in  his  epiftles. 
Although  the  power  of  imagination  in  enthufiaftical  minds 
is  very  ftrong,  yet  it  always  afts  in  conformity  to  the  opi- 
nions imprinted  upon  it  at  the  time  of  its  operation,  and  can 
no  more  aft  againft  them  than  a rapid  river  can  carry  a 
boat  againft  the  current  of  its  own  ftream.  The  mind  of 
St.  Paul,  in  his  way  to  Damafcus,  was  ftrongly  prepoffeffed 
with  opinions  againft  Christ  and  his  followers.  His  paf- 
fions concurred  at  that  time  in  giving  thofe  opinions  a more 
aftive  force:  and  therefore  whatever  delufions  his  imagina- 
tion might  raife  to  impofe  on  his  reafon,  muft  at  that  time 
have  been  raifed  agreeably  to  the  notions  imprinted  upon  it, 
and  by  which  it  was  heated  to  a degree  of  enthufiafm,  not 
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in  direct  contradiftion  to  all  thofe  notions,  while  they  re- 
mained in  their  full  force.  With  refpeft  to  the  vifion  that 
is  recorded  in  this  part  of  his  hiftory,  it  is  plain  that  it 
could  not  have  been  a phantom  of  his  own  creation,  be- 
caufe  he  was  not  alone  when  he  faw  it : many  others  were 
in  company,  whofe  minds  were  no  better  difpofed  than  his 
to  the  Chriltian  faith,  and  it  muft  be  fuppofed,  againft  all 
motive  and  all  poffibility,  that  the  imaginations  of  all  thefe 
perfons  were,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  ftrangely  affe&ed,  as  to 
make  them  believe  that  they  faw  and  heard  what  in  reality 
never  occurred.  But  fuppofing,  that,  as  Saul  and  his  com- 
panions were  journeying  towards  Damafcus,  an  extraordi- 
nary meteor  did  aftually  appear,  how  (hall  we  account  for 
the  diftinB  words  heard  by  St.  Paul,  to  which  he  made 
anfwer,  and  for  what  followed,  agreeably  to  thefe  words, 
on  his  arrival  at  Damafcus  ? That  St.  Paul  faw  Christ, 
both  now  and  after  this  time,  appears  not  only  by  what  he 
relates  Afts,  xxii.  17,  18  ; but  by  other  p<ffages  in  his  epif- 
tles,  1 Cor.  ix.  1.  xvi.  8.  Afts,  ix.  17.  From  him,  as  he 
afferts  in  many  places  of  his  epiftles,  he  learned  the  gofpel 
by  immediate  revelation,  and  by  him  he  was  fent  to  the 
Gentiles:  Afts,  xii.  31.  xxiii.  11.  If  St.  Paul  had  been 
a mere  diftempered  enthufiajl,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
miracles  he  wrought,  and  for  the  progrefs  he  made  in  cob- 
verting  the  Gentile  world  ? If  the  difficulties  that  impeded 
his  efforts  for  this  purpofe  were  fuOh  as  the  ableft  impoftor 
could  not  have  overcome,  how  much  more  infurmountable 
were  they  to  a madman?  Of  all  the  miracles  recorded  in 
fcripture,  none  are  more  clear  from  any  poffible  imputation 
of  being  the  effedt  of  an  enthufiailic  imagination  than  that 
of  perfoiis  fpeaking  languages  which  they  had  never  learned  : 
and  it  is  a power  which  has  never  been  pretended  to  by  any 
enthufiaft,  ancient  or  modern. 

Having  fhewn  that  St.  Paul  could  not  be  an  enthufiaft* 
who,  by  the  force  of  an  over-heated  imagination,  impofed 
on  himfelf,  our  noble  author  proceeds  to  enquire,  whether 
he  was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  and  whether  all  that 
he  faid  of  himfelf  can  be  imputed  to  the  power  of  that  de- 
ceit ? But  this  fuppofition  is  fo  palpably  abfurd,  that  we 
need  not  enlarge  in  the  confutation  of  it. 

If,  then,  the  apoftle  was  r.ot  deceived  by  the  fraud  of 
others,  and  what  he  faid  of  himfelf  cannot  be  imputed  to 
the  power  of  that  deceit,  no  more  than  to  wilful  impofture 
or  enthufiafm,  it  muft  follow,  that  what  he  related  to 
have  been  the  caufe  of  his  converfion,  and  to  have  hap- 
pened in  confequence  of  it,  did  affuredly  happen, and  there- 
fore “ the  Chriftian  religion  is  a divine  revelation.” 
See  two  excellent  fermons  on  the  fubjeft  of  this  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Duchal,  in  his  “ Prefumptive  Arguments, 
&c.”  forming  the  fourth  volume  of  his  fermons,  but  pub- 
lifhed  feparately. 

Paul,  Epiftles  of  St.  See  Epistle. 

Paul,  apocryphal  books  under  the  name  of  St.  See  Apo- 
CHRYPHA. 

Paul,  Hermits  of  St.  See  Hermit. 

Paul’s  Art.  See  Art. 

Paul  of  Samofata,  in  Biography,  fo  named  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  was  a celebrated  prelate  of  the  third  century,  after 
whom  fuch  Chriftians  as  entertained  the  fame  opinions  were 
generally  called  Paulians,  till  the  council  of  Nice.  In  the 
year  260  he  was  chofen  bilhop  of  Antioch,  and  by  his  ta- 
lents and  charaifter  recommended  himfelf  to  the  favour  of 
Zenobia.  the  celebrated  confort  of  Odenatus.  He  rendered 
himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  orthodox  by  denying  the  doftrine 
of  the  pre-exiftence  of  Chrift,  and  maintaining  that  he  was 
a mere  man,  on  whom  the  wifdom  of  God  defcended  from 
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heaven,  and  dwelt  in  him,  enabling  him  to  work  miracles, 
and  inftrudl  nations.  A council  was  affembled  at  Antioch 
in  the  year  264,  before  which  Paul  was  accufed  of  a dan- 
gerous herefy,  and  of  a life  and  converfation  unworthy  of  the 
epifcopal  character.  The  refult  of  this  accufation  was,  that 
Paul  was  admoniftied.  For  this  mild  fentence  he  was  probably 
indebted  to  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  Firmilian,  bilhop 
of  Csefarea,  who  prefided  in  the  council,  and  prevented  thofe 
who  compofed  it,  by  his  influence,  from  adopting  harlher 
meafures.  In  the  year  269  or  270,  a fecond  council  was 
affembled  at  Antioch,  in  order  to  take  into  confideration  the 
principles  and  conduft  of  the  bilhop.  Firmilian  was  fum- 
moned  to  this  council,  but  died  on  his  journey  towards  An- 
tioch, and  it  was  owing  to  this  event  that  the  enemies  of 
Paul  fucceeded  in  their  defign,  and  procured  a fentence 
which  condemned  him  to  be  depofed  from  his  epifcopal  dig- 
nity. Paul  refufed  fubmiffion  to  the  decree  of  the  council, 
and  retained  poffeffion  of  the  houfe  of  the  church,  and  was 
fupported  in  this  ttep  both  by  the  protedbon  of  Zenobia, 
and  the  good  will  of  the  people.  When  that  princefs  was 
driven  from  Antioch,  Paul’s  enemies  petitioned  the  emperor 
Aurelian  to  expel  him,  with  whofe  requeft  he  complied  in 
the  year  272  or  273.  What  became  of  Paul  after  this  event 
is  not  known  ; it  has  been  thought  by  fome  writers,  that 
thofe  who  adhered  to  him  yvere  formed  into  a feparate  fo- 
ciety  by  Lucian,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  in  the  year  312. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Paul  was  author  of  fome  publications 
that  have  not  come  down  to  our  times,  becaufe  his  ad- 
verfaries  fay  that  there  was  fcarcely  a page  in  his  works 
without  citations  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  Ac- 
cording to  the  judicious  and  candid  Lardner,  who  formed 
his  judgment  after  much  confideration,  Paul  had  a great 
mind,  with  a mixture  of  haughtinefs,  and  too  much  affe&ation 
for  human  applaufe.  He  was  generally  well  refpedled  in 
his  diocefe,  and  by  the  neighbouring  bifhops,  inefteem  with 
the  great,  and  beloved  by  the  common  people.  He 
preached  frequently,  and  was  a good  fpeaker.  Lardner’s 
Credibility.  Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hill. 

PaulI.  pope,  was  a native  of  Rome,  and  brother  to  his 
predeceffor  Stephen  II.  He  became  deacon  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  in  the  year  752,  Stephen  fent  him  with  rich 
prefects  to  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  in  order  to  obtain 
confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  which  that  prince  had 
entered  with  his  predeceffor  pope  Zachary.  In  this  objeft 
he  fucceeded  without  much  difficulty,  and  the  king  granted 
an  extenfion  of  the  term  agreed  on  for  forty  years  longer, 
that  he  might  divert  the  pope  from  interfering  with  the 
defign  he  had  then  formed,  and  foon  after  carried  into  exe- 
cution, of  fubjugating  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Upon 
the  death  of  Stephen  in  757,  the  Roman  people  were  di- 
vided^about  the  choice  of  a lucceffor,  fome  declaring  for  the 
deacon  Paul,  and  others  for  the  archdeacon  Tbeophylafl. 
At  length,  after  a vacancy  of  more  than  a month,  the  nobi- 
lity, clergy,  and  magiftrates,  all  zealoufly  promoting  the 
interefts  of  Paul,  the  eleftion  was  carried  in  his  favour,  and 
this  is  the  only  inftance  which  occurs  in  the  whole  hiftory  of 
the  popes,  of  two  brothers  being  raifed  fucceffively  to  the 
papal  chair.  No  fooner  had  Paul  fecured  his  eledlion,  than 
he  difpatched  a meffenger  to  Pepin,  king  of  France,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  his  promotion,  and  to  entreat  his  prote&ion, 
and  that  of  the  French  nation  in  general,  for  the  temporal 
dominions  of  the  church.  He  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  re- 
ceiving from  that  prince,  in  anfwer  to  the  letters  by  his  mef- 
fenger, the  moll  friendly  congratulations  on  his  exaltation 
to  the  papacy,  and  the  llrongeft  affurances  of  his  refolution 
to  maintain  St.  Peter  and  his  fucceffors  in  the  full  poffeffion 
and  quiet  enjoyment  of  what  he  had  given  them,  and  to  em- 
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ploy  for  that  purpofe,  if  neceffary,  the  whole  force  of  the 
kingdom. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Stephen  II.  Pepin  had  con- 
quered from  the  Lombards  fome  of  their  dominions,  which 
he  had  beftowed  on  the  Roman  fee  by  an  inflrument  of  do- 
nation, and  compelled  the  king  to  confirm  the  grant.  This 
donation  raifed  the  bilhop  of  Rome  to  the  rank  of  prince, 
aud  may  be  confidered  as  the  foundation  of  the  temporal 
grandeur  of  the  popes.  As,  however,  the  places  which 
were  to  have  been  yielded  up  to  the  Roman  fee,  had  not 
been  evacuated  by  the  Lombards  before  the  death  of  their 
king  ; Paul,  as  foon  as  he  was  ordained,  made  a demand  of 
them  from  his  fucceffor  Defiderius.  This  prince  profeffed 
the  utmoft  readinefs  to  fatisfy  the  pope ; but  alleging  that 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  engroffed  all  his  attention,  he  re- 
queued that  till  thefe  fhould  be  fettled,  his  holinefs  would 
excufe  him  in  not  complying  with  his  demand.  Of  this  de- 
lay the  pope  complained  in  a letter  to  Pepin.  Indeed,  much 
of  his  time,  during  the  whole  of  his  pontificate,  was  oc- 
cupied in  writing  to  Pepin,  or  his  two  fons,  letters  of  com- 
plaint againft  the  emperor,  and  in  endeavouring,  by  frequent 
legations,  as  well  as  by  letters,  to  keep  the  French,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Lombards,  ever  at  variance.  To  coun- 
teract this  policy,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards made  every  effort  to  gain  Pepin,  and  to  perfuade  him 
to  withdraw  his  protection  from  the  pope,  reprefenting  him 
to  be  a public  incendiary,  who,  inftead  of  ftriving  to  unite 
the  Chriftian  princes,  made  it  his  ftudy  to  create  divifions 
among  them,  with  no  other  view  than  that  he  might  aggran- 
dize himfelf  at  their  expence.  Pepin,  however,  remained 
the  Heady  friend  of  his  holinefs  through  life.  Paul  died 
in  767,  after  he  had  prefided  over  the  Roman  church  ten 
years  and  a month.  He  gave  fufficient  evidence  of  his 
piety,  by  founding  or  repairing  numerous  churches.  Thirty- 
one  of  his  Letters  have  come  down  to  our  times,  of  which 
twelve  are  inferted  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Colled.  Concil. 
and  the  whole  are  in  the  “ Caroline  Code,”  fo  called  from 
Charlemagne,  who  himfelf  formed  the  colle&ion  which  was 
publifhed  by  James  Gretzer  in  the  year  1613.  Moreri. 
Bower. 

Paul  II.  pope,  originally  known  by  the  name  of  Peter 
Barbo,  was  defccnded  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at 
Venice  in  the  year  1417-  He  was  educated  in  the  mer- 
cantile line,  and  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  with  fome 
property  on  board  a fhip,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
his  maternal  uncle  had  been  promoted  to  the  papacy  under 
the  name  of  Eugenius  IV.  He  now  thought  there  were 
good  profpe&s  opened  to  him  in  the  church,  immediately 
quitted  his  bufinefs  for  ftudy,  and  though  he  made  but  little 
progrefs  in  literature  and  the  fciences,  he  was,  in  the  courfe 
of  a very  few  years,  preferred  by  his  uncle  to  the  archdea- 
conry of  Bologna,  the  bilhopric  of  Cervia  in  the  Romagna, 
the  office  of  apoftolical  prothonotary,  and  in  the  year  1440 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  By  his  addrefs  and  obliging 
manners,  he  recommended  himfelf  to  feveral  fucceeding 
popes,  of  whom  Calixtus  III.  gave  him  the  appointment 
of  legate  in  Campania.  While  he  continued  a cardinal,  men 
i of  all  ranks  and  conditions  had  free  accefs  to  him,  and  he 
made  it  his  ftudy  to  gratify,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
| all  who  applied  to  him  Upon  the  death  of  Pius  II.  in 
1464,  Barbo  was  chofen  pope.  As  he  was  a handfome  man, 

' and  extremely  proud  of  his  perfon,  he  intimated  his  intention 
I of  taking  at  his  coronation  the  name  of  Formo/us,  but  he 
was  diffuaded  from  this  defign  by  the  cardinals,  and  he  chofe 
the  name  of  Paul  II.  One  of  the  firft  public  meafures  of 
1 Paul’s  government,  was  a declaration  in  favour  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  againft  the  family  of  Anjou  ; and  as  the 


party  of  the  latter  had  begun  to  revive  in  the  kingdom, 
many  of  the  barons  being  diffatisfied  with  the  arbitrary  go- 
vernment of  Ferdinand,  he  fent  a confiderable  body  of 
troops  to  the  affiftance  of  that  prince,  who  was  thus  enabled 
fpeedily  to  quell  the  infurgCnts,  and  to  reftore  peace  to  the 
kingdom.  At  this  period,  when  a fenfe  of  his  obligations 
to  Paul  was  yet  frelh  in  the  king’s  memory,  the  pope  ap- 
plied to  him  for  the  arrears  of  the  tribute  due  from  the  kings 
of  Naples  to  the  papal  fee,  which  had  never  yet  been  paid 
either  by  himfelf  or  his  father  Alphonfo.  Ferdinand,  how- 
ever, refufed,  which  had  nearly  caufed  a civil  war,  but  the 
affair  was  accommodated,  upon  the  king  promifing  to  pay 
what  was  in  juftice  due  to  the  apoftolic  chamber,  whenever 
he  conveniently  could. 

Among  the  departments  of  the  Roman  government  one 
was  filled  by  perfons  called  abbreviators,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
was  to  abridge  the  bulls  and  letters  of  the  pope.  This  em- 
ployment Paul  confidered  as  ufelefs,  and  difcharged  the  per- 
fons who  filled  it,  though  moft  of  them  were  men  of  great 
learning  and  abilities.  In  this  number  was  the  hiftorian  Pla- 
tina,  who  reprefented  to  his  holinefs  the  injuftice  of  ffif* 
miffing  them  from  offices  which  they  had  purchafed,  when 
not  chargeable  with  any  negleft  of  duty,  without  returning 
the  money.  This  remonftrance  offended  the  pope ; but 
Platina  went  farther,  and  infinuated  that  he  and  his  brethren 
would  appeal  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  Chriftendom,  which 
fo  incenfed  the  pope  that  he  had  him  thrown  into  prifon  under 
charge  of  high  treafon.  His  fufferings  were  very  great,  and 
continued  four  months,  before  he  could  obtain  his  releafe  ; 
and  even  then  Paul  was  not  contented,  and  would  not  forgive 
the  boldnefs  with  which  the  hiftorian  had  dared  to  refill  his 
injuftice.  In  the  year  1466,  the  pope  had  the  mortification 
to  hear  of  the  ruin  of  one  of  his  plans  for  maintaining  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  fee,  by  punilhing  offenders  againft  its 
injunftions.  In  Bohemia  the  principles  of  John  Hufs  had 
obtained  a wide  diffufion,  and  Podiebrad,  the  king  of  the 
country,  had,  from  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  favoured  thofe 
who  efpoufed  them,  infilling  that  the  facrament  Ihould  be 
adminiftered  to  all  communicants  in  both  kinds.  The  pope, 
enraged  at  his  conduct,  not  only  excommunicated  him,  but 
caufed  a crufade  to  be  preached  all  over  Germany  againft 
this  Chriftian  prince,  while  the  Turks  were  purfuing  their 
conquells  without  oppofition.  The  indulgences  that  were 
granted  to  thofe  who  took  the  crofs,  proved  the  means  of 
fpeedily  railing  a numerous  army,  which,  however,  Podie- 
brad foon  put  to  flight  with  great  daughter,  and  returned 
triumphant  to  Prague  with  a number  of  prifoners,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  his  whole  army.  After  the  defeat,  the  pope 
contented  himfelf  with  iffuing  his  anathemas,  declaring  the 
king  of  Bohemia  a rebel  to  the  church,  and  incapable  of 
holding  any  dignity  whatever.  During  the  following  year 
Paul  gave  orders  for  arrelting  Platina,  under  the  pretence  of 
his  being  engaged  in  a confpiracy  againft  his  perfon  and  go- 
vernment ; the  hiftorian  nobly  vindicated  himfelf  from  the 
heavy  charge,  but  the  mercilefs  tyrant,  inftead  of  releafing, 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  the  rack.  He  was  accordingly 
tortured  with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  but  it  had  no  effedl  upon 
his  mind.  Many  of  his  known  friends,  the  moft  eminent  cha- 
racters of  the  time,  were  alfo  arrefted,  and  expofed  to  the 
fame  kind  of  treatment,  to  fome  of  whom  it  proved  fatal. 
Mr.  Rofcoe,  in  fpeaking  upon  this  fubjeft,  fays  ; “ During 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  II.,  letters  and  fcience  experienced 
ai  Rome  a cruel  and  unrelenting  perfecution,  and  their  pro- 
feffors  exhibited  in  their  fufferings  a degree  of  conftancyand 
refolution,  which  in  another  caufe  might  have  advanced  them 
to  the  rank  of  martyrs.  The  imprifonment  of  Platina,  who, 
on  being  arbitrarily  deprived  of  a refpe&able  office,  to  which 
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he  was  appointed  by  Pius  II.,  had  dared  to  thunder  in  the 
cars  of  the  pope  the  dreaded  name  of  a general  council, 
might,  perhaps,  admit  of  fome  juftification  ; but  this  was 
only  a prelude  to  the  devaftation  which  Paul  made  among  the 
men  of  learning,  who,  during  his  pontificate,  had  chofen 
the  city  of  Rome  as  their  refidence.  A number  of  thefe 
uniting  together,  had  formed  a fociety  for  the  refearch  of  an- 
tiquities, chiefly  with  a view  to  elucidate  the  works  of  ancient 
authors,  from  medals,  infcriptions,  and  other  remains  of  art. 
As  an  incitement  to,  or  as  charafteriltic  of,  their  ftudies,  they 
had  affumed  clafiic  names,  and  thereby  gave  the  firft  inflance 
of  a praftice,  which  has  fince  become  general  among  the 
academicians  of  Italy.  While  thefe  men  were  employing 
themfelves,  in  a manner  that  did  honour  to  their  age  and 
country,  Paul  wa3  indulging  his  folly  and  vanity  in  ridiculous 
and  contemptible  exhibitions  ; and  happy  had  it  been  if  he 
had  confined  his  attention  to  thefe  amufements  ; but  on  a 
pretext  of  a confpiracy  againft  his  perfon,  he  feized  upon 
many  members  of  the  academy,  which  he  was  pleafed  to 
confider  as  a dangerous  and  feditious  affembly,  accufing 
them  of  having,  by  thv  adoption  of  heathen  names,  marked 
their  averfion  to  the  Chrillian  religion.”  In  the  7 ear  1467, 
the  pope  brought  about  a reconciliation  between  feveral  ftates 
of  Italy,  which  had  taken  up  arms  as  auxiliaries  to  the  op- 
pofite  faftions  in  Florence.  Soon  after  this  event  the  em- 
peror Frederic  arrived  at  Rome,  in  confequence  of  a vow, 
and  was  entertained  with  great  magnificence  by  the  pope; 
and  they  agreed,  as  a proper  expedient  to  engage  the  Chrif- 
tian  princes  in  a league  againlt  the  Turks,  that  letters  Ihould 
be  written,  in  their  joint  names,  to  princes  and  ftates  of 
Chriftendom,  inviting  them  to  fend  their  ambafladors  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  treat  about  means  for  defending  ther  faith. 
About  the  fame  time,  Paul  was  inftigated  by  his  ambition  to 
obtain  poffeffion  of  the  city  of  Rimini,  and  he  called  in  the 
Venetians  to  aid  him  in  the  projeft  ; but  after  an  appeal  to 
arms,  the  forces  of  the  church  and  its  allies  were  completely 
defeated,  and  Paul  was  at  length  compelled  to  accede  to 
fuch  terms  as  the  conquerors  thought  proper  to  diftate. 
In  1471  the  pope  publiftied  a bull,  by  which  he  reduced  the 
jubilee  circle  to  twenty-five  years,  and  thus  accelerated  the 
return  of  a mod  abfurd  and  fuperftitious  ceremony.  To 
him,  however,  it  was  of  little  moment,  as  he  died  fuddenly 
of  an  apoplexy,  in  July  of  the  fame  year,  after  a pontificate 
of  almoft  feven  years.  The  hiftorian  Platina,  who  could 
icarcely  be  deemed  an  impartial  judge,  charges  him  with 
avarice  and  fimony  ; with  felling  even  bilhoprics  to  the  higheft 
bidders.  With  refpeft  to  the  former  of  thefe  charges,  that 
there  was  no  folid  foundation  for  it  is  quite  clear  from  Platina’ 8 
own  account,  who  fpeaks  of  him  as  profufe  in  his  expences 
in  buildings  ; in  entertaining  diftinguiftied  perfonages  ; in 
relieving  the  poor  and  decayed  nobility  ; in  purchafing,  at 
any  price,  jewels  and  precious  ftones  to  adorn  the  papal 
crown,  and  in  exhibiting  public  {hows  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  Roman  people.  Mathieu,  the  hiftorian  of  Lewis  XI. 
fays,  that  he  was  greedy  of  money,  and  little  cared  by  what 
means  he  acquired  it,  but  was  too  fond  of  pomp  to  hoard  it 
up  in  his  coffers.  He  created  eleven  cardinals  during  his 
pontificate,  among  whom  were  two  of  his  own  nephews,  al- 
though he  had,  previoufly  to  his  eleftion,  taken  a folemn 
oath  not  to  increafe  the  number  of  cardinals,  or  introduce 
more  than  one  relation  to  that  high  dignity.  Two,  of  the 
letters  of  this  pontiff  are  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
Colleft.  Concil.  and  feveral  others  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
d’Archery’s  “ Specilegium,”  and  in  Cherubini’s  “ Bullari- 
um  Magnum.”  This  pope  met  with  a moll  zealous  apologift 
in  one  of  the  ableft  men  of  the  laft  century,  who  publifhed 
a work  entitled  “ Pauli  II.  Vita  ex  Codice  Anglicas  Bibli- 
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othecas  defumpta,  piaemiffis  ipfius  Vindiciis  adverfus  Platr- 
nam,  aliofque  Obtreftatores,”  1740.  Moreri.  Bower. 
Rofcoe’s  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

Paul  III.  pope,  originally  called  Alexander  Farnefe, 
was  of  Roman  defeent,  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
and  born  about  the  year  1467,  at  Carino  in  Tufcany.  He 
purfued  his  ftudies  under  the  celebrated  profeffors  whom  the 
Medici  family  had  invited  to  Florence,  where  he  was,  at  a very 
early  age,  diftinguifhed  by  his  application  to,  and  profici- 
ency in,  the  different  branches  of  literature.  By  pope  Inno- 
cent VIII.  he  was  appointed  apoftolical  prothonotary,  and 
by  Alexander  VI.  he  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Mon- 
te Fiafcone,  by  whom  he  was,  in  1493,  ra^ed  to  the  dignity 
of  cardinal,  when  he  was  but  twenty-fix  years  of  age.  He 
was  warmly  patronized  likewife  by  Julius  II.,  Leo  X., 
and  Clement  VII.  By  the  latter  he  was  fuccefiively  nomi- 
nated to  the  bifhoprics  of  Paleftrina,  Sabina,  Porto,  and 
Oftia.  The  fame  pope  appointed  him  to  the  legation  of 
Viterbo,  and  received  important  fervices  from  him  during 
the  time  of  his  imprifonment.  So  highly  did  Clement  efti- 
mate  the  charafter  of  Alexander,  that  when  he  was  fenfible 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  recommended  him  to  the 
cardinals  as  the  moft  worthy  of  the  whole  college  to  be  his 
fucceffor.  The  death  of  Clement  happened  on. the  25th  of 
September  1534,  and  on  the  13th  of  Oftober  following,  the 
thirty-four  cardinals  prefent  in  the  conclave  concurred  una- 
nimoufly  in  voting  for  the  cardinal  Farnefe.  To  this  unani- 
mity two  circumftances  contributed  : one  was  his  having  ar- 
rived to  the  advanced  age  of  fixty-feven,  and  the  other  the 
general  belief  that  his  conftitution  was  broken  up. 

At  the  coronation  the  new  pope  affumed  the  name  of 
Paul  III.,  and  the  firft  objeft  to  which  he  direfted  his  at- 
tention was  to  cruftt  the  progrefs  of  the  Reformation,  which 
he  forefaw  was  pregnant  with  ruin  to  the  authority  and  inte- 
refts  of  the  papal  fee.  He  was,  like  his  predeceffor,  enraged 
at  the  innovations  in  Germany,  and  equally  averfe  from  any 
fcheme  for  reforming  either  the  dodtrines  of  the  church,  or 
the  abufes  of  the  court  of  Rome.  ( See  Luther.  ) At  the 
fame  time  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  the  Venetians  againft  the  Turks,  and  is  faid  to  have  en- 
tertained fuch  confidence  of  ultimate  fuccefs,  that  he  even 
made  a partition  of  the  Turkifti  empire  with  his  allies.  This 
objeft,  as  well  as  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  he  had  much  at 
heart,  but  he  confidered  peace  between  the  emperor,  and  the 
king  of  France,  who  were  then  at  war,  to  be  an  effential 
preliminary  to  both.  He  accordingly  propofed  an  interview 
between  the  two  monarchs  at  Nice,  and  offered  to  repair 
thither  in  perfon,  that  he  might  aft  as  mediator  in  compofing 
all  differences.  After  long  negociations,  he  prevailed  upon 
them  to  fign  a truce  for  ten  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
fend  ambafladors  to  Rome  to  difeufs  their  pretenfions  at 
leifure.  During  the  private  conference  of  the  pope  with  the 
emperor  at  their  interview,  a marriage  treaty,  which  had 
been  fome  time  negociating,  was  concluded  between  Oftavio 
Farnefe,  the  pope’s  grandfon,  and  Margaret,  the  emperor’s 
natural  daughter,  and  the  widow  of  Alexander  de  Medici, 
who  had  been  lately  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  family. 
So_on  after  Paul’s  return  to  Italy,  he  difpatched  cardinal  de 
Medici  with  a grand  retinue  to  Florence,  who  condufted 
the  princefs  to  this  city,  where  he  was  received  by  the  pope, 
the  cardinals,  and  the  Roman  nobility,  and  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  magnificence.  In 
the  year  1538  the  pope  thundered  out  his  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation againft  king  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  by  which  the 
monarch  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  his  fubjefts  were 
abfolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  whole  ifland  laid  un- 
der an  interdift.  But  Henry’s  power  was  not  to  be  thus 
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fhaken,  and  the  ihfolence  of  the  pope  only  Himulated  the 
king  to  imitate  his  tyranny,  by  persecuting  all,  without  dif- 
tinftion,  who  refufed  to  renounce  the  papal  fupremacy,  and 
acknowledge  his  own.  The  year  1540  was  rendered  memo- 
rable by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
about  the  fame  time  different  diets  were  held  in  Germany  for 
the  purpofe  of  terminating  the  religious  difputes,  and  the 
divisions  arifing  from  them  among  the  members  of  the  em- 
pire, the  refult  of  which  was  various  conceffions  to  the 
Proteflants,  which  fufpended  all  profecutions  carried  on 
againft  them  in  the  imperial  chamber,  and  left  them  in  the 
full  poffeffion  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  ever  epjoyed. 
Thefe  proceedings  gave  great  offence  to  the  pope,  who  com- 
plained of  them,  during  an  interview  which  he  had  with  the 
emperor  at  Lucca  in  1541,  when  he  fuggefted  various  things 
relating  to  the  proper  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dif- 
putes about  religion,  and  to  the  extinguifhir.g  of  thofe  mu- 
tual animofities  between  that  prince  and  the  king  of  France, 
which  threatened  to  break  out  again  into  open  hoflility.  In  the 
year  1542,  Paul,  finding  it  impoffible  to  avoid  any  longer  call- 
ing a general  council,  fent  John  Morone,  bifhop  of  Modena, 
to  announce  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Spires,  his  determi- 
nation of  afTembling  fuch  a council  'without  delay,  and  to 
propofe  that  Trent  fhouldbe  the  place  of  its  meeting.  This 
propofal  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Catholic  princes 
of  the  diet,  but  the  Prote Hants  totally  objefted  to  it. 
Without  taking  any  notice  of  their  oppofition,  Paul  im- 
mediately publilhed  a bull,  nominated  three  cardinals  to 
prefide  as  his  legates,  and  fixed  the  day  for  opening  the 
council,  which  was  on  the  firH  of  the  following  November. 
His  legates  repaired  to  Trent  at  the  time  appointed,  where 
they  remained  feveral  months  ; but  as  no  perfons  appeared 
there,  except  a few  prelates  from  the  ecclefiaftical  Hates, 
the  pope  recalled  them  and  prorogued  the  council.  Hav- 
ing learnt,  about  this  time,  that  the  principles  of  Luther 
met  with  a favourable  reception  in  many  parts  of  Italy, 
he  appointed  a congregation  of  fix  cardinals,  with  full 
power  to  aft  as  inquifitors  of  the  faith  at  Rome.  He 
alfo  infiigated  the  emperor  to  attempt  the  introduftion 
of  that  tribunal  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  the  de- 
fign  was  frullrated  by  the  fpirited  oppofition  of  the 
Neapolitans,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  who  flew  to  arms 
upon  the  firH  Hep  that  was  taken  towards  carrying  it  into 
execution,  and  obliged  the  viceroy  to  drive  out  of  Naples 
all  who  belonged  to  that  bloody  office.  During  the  fum- 
mer  of  this  year,  the  pope,  with  a view  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  family,  knowing  the  emperor’s  great  want 
of  money  to  carry  on  his  war  againH  France,  offered  him 
150,000  ducats,  if  he  would  beHow  the  duchy  of  Milan  on 
his  grandfon,  Oftavio  Farnefe,  which  propofal  the  emperor 
rejefted.  Paul  now  returned  home  greatly  mortified,  and 
his  ill  humour  was  not  a little  increafed  by  the  information, 
that  the  emperor  had  courted  the  Protefiants,  and  granted 
them  extraordinary  indulgences  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  in 
order  to  fecure  their  concurrence  with  the  other  members 
of  the  diet,  in  declaring  war  againH  France  in  the  name  of 
the  empire,  and  granting  extraordinary  aids  in  troops  and 
money  : he  alfo  learnt  that  Charles  had  contrafted  an  alli- 
ance with  the  excommunicated  heretic,  Henry  VIII.  of 
England.  In  the  year  1545  the  pope  fummoned  the  council 
of  Trent  to  affemble  anew  in  the  month  of  November,  but 
before  that  meeting  the  emperor  gave  the  ProteHants  reafon 
to  fufpeft  his  hoHile  intentions  againH  them ; and  he  and 
the  pope  being  intent  upon  one  common  objeft,  viz.  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  reformers,  they  mutually  facrificed  to  it 
their  emotions  of  jealoufy  or  refentment,  that  they  might 
the  more  effeftually  purfue  what  each  deemed  to  be  of 


greater  importance.  Still,  however,  Charles  contrived  to 
amufe  the  ProteHants  with  profeffions  of  his  pacific  and 
favourable  intentions  towards  them,  and  employed  every  art 
to  quiet  their  fears  and  jealoufies,  though  events  foon  oc- 
curred which  convinced  them  of  his  perfidy.  On  the 
13th  of  December  1545,  the  general  council  was  opened 
at  Trent,  though  as  yet  only  twenty-five  bifhops  had  arrived, 
and  thefe  were  Italians  or  Spaniards.  Such  was  the  firH 
appearance  of  an  affembly  of  men,  who  affumed  authority 
as  reprefentatives  of  the  univerfal  church,  and  proceeded  to 
determine  the  moH  important  points  of  doftrine  in  its  name. 
(See  Trent.)  The  council  {hewed  an  eagernefs  in  con- 
demning the  opinions  of  the  ProteHants,  which  was  foon 
followed  by  a Hriking  inHance  of  the  pope’s  refolution  to 
punifh  thofe  who  embraced  them.  The  appeal  of  the 
canons  of  Cologne  againH  their  archbifhop  having  been 
carried  to  Rome,  Paul  eagerly  feized  that  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  zeal  for  the  eHablifhed  church,  and  as  no 
perfon  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  archbifliop,  he  was  held  to 
be  convifted  of  the  crime  of  herefy,  and  a papal  bull  was 
iffued,  depriving  him  of  his  ecclefiafiical  dignity,  inflifting 
on  him  the  fentence  of  excommunication,  and  abfolving  his 
fubjefts  from  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  they  had  taken 
to  him  as  their  civil  fuperior.  Charles  now  faw,  that  he 
{hould  be  foon  obliged  to  declare  openly,  what  part  he 
would  take  in  the  bufinefs.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was 
flrongly  urged  to  commence  operations  againH  them  by  the 
pope.  At  length  he  agreed  to  the  propofals  of  the  pontiff, 
who  proud  of  having  been  the  author  of  fuch  a formidable 
confederacy  againH  the  Lutheran  herefy,  and  happy  in 
thinking  that  the  glory  of  extirpating  it  was  referved  for 
his  pontificate,  publiflied  the  articles  of  his  league  with 
the  emperor,  and  publifhed  a bull  containing  the  moH  liberal 
promifes  to  all  who  {hould  engage  in  this  holy  enterprife. 
This  war  of  religion  commenced  in  1546,  and  the  papal 
troops,  amounting  fully  to  the  number  which  Paul  had  Hipu- 
lated  to  furnifli,  commanded  by  Oftavio  Farnefe,  the  pope’s 
grandfon,  afiified  by  able  officers,  formed  in  the  long  wars 
between  Charles  and  Francis,  feafonably  joined  the  imperial 
army.  Immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  rapid  fuccefs  of 
the  emperor’s  troops,  the  pope  faw  the  danger  that  would 
refult  to  him  and  his  caufe,  from  an  extenfion  of  the  im- 
perial authority,  and  ordered  his  grandfon  to  return  infiantly 
to  Italy  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  while  he 
recalled,  at  the  fame  time,  the  licence,  which  he  had 
granted  for  the  appropriation  of  church  lands  in  Spain  to 
the  emperor’s  ufe.  He  alfo  forefaw,  that  if  Charles  ac- 
quired abfolute  power  in  Germany,  he  would  become  mafier 
of  the  council,  {hould  it  continue  to  meet  at  Trent;  for 
this  reafon  he  tranflated  the'  council  to  Bologna.  Thefe 
circumflances  occafioned  a breach  between  the  emperor  and 
the  pope,  which  was  rendered  irreparable  by  the  affaffination 
of  the  pope’s  fon,  Peter  Lewis  Farnefe,  one  of  the  moH 
odious  tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  the  world,  and  the  lofs  of 
the  city  of  Placentia,  which  had  declared  for  the  emperor. 
The  pope  infiantly  demanded  fatisfaftion  of  the  emperor 
for  both  injuries,  but  Charles  eluded  all  his  demands,  and 
refolved  to  keep  poffeflion  of  the  city  together  with  its  de- 
pendent territories.  Paul  would  willingly  have  attacked 
the  emperor  by  force  of  arms,  but  having  in  vain  folicited 
the  affifiarice  of  France  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  was 
obliged  to  endure  the  injuries  which  his  own  weaknefs 
would  not  allow  him  to  revenge.  Various  other  caufes  of 
difpute  occurred,  and  at  length,  in  1548,  Charles  refolved  to 
terminate  all  differences  by  his  famous  fyfiem  of  doftrine, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Interim,  which  fee.  Paul  con- 
demned the  Interim  in  the  ffrongeff  terms,  and  in  a ftiort 
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time  after  he  diffolved  the  council,  the  weaknefs  of  whofe 
meafures  had  become  the  objeft  of  contempt  to  all  Chrif- 
tendom.  As  the  pope  advanced  in  years,  he  grew  more 
itrongly  attached  to  his  family,  and  more  jealous  of  his 
authority,  but  in  the  midft  of  his  fchemes  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  latter,  his  grandfon  Oftavio  threatened  to 
join  the  emperor,  which  fo  much  irritated  his  holinefs,  that 
he  was  refolved  to  proceed  again  ft  his  relation  with  the  ut- 
moft  feverity,  from  which,  however,  he  was  prevented  by  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1 549,  when  he  was  in  the  eighty- 
fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  had  held  the  Roman  fee  more 
than  fifteen  years.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  charafter 
of  this  pope.  Cardinal  Quirini  has  difplayed  much  talent 
in  defending  his  probity  and  general  meafures,  while  others 
reprefent  him  as  a perfidious  politician,  whofe  great  quali- 
ties were  diffimulation  and  fraud ; who  was  wholly  intent 
upon  raifing  his  family,  and  ever  ready  to  facrifice  the  good 
of  the  church  or  ftate  to  the  grandeur  and  interetts  of  his 
illegitimate  offspring.  Befides  his  natural  fon,  Peter  Lewis, 

• he  had  a natural  daughter,  named  Conftantia,  who  was  mar- 
ried into  the  Sforza  family,  and  their  children,  Alexander 
Farnefe,  and  Guido  Afcanio  Sforza,  he  created  cardinals 
foon  after  his  election,  when  they  had  fcarcely  arrived  to 
the  years  of  manhood.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  well  verfed 
in  moft  branches  of  literature,  and  a generous  encourager 
of  learned  men.  He  wrote  a commentary  upon  Cicero’s 
“ Epiftles  to  Atticus”  before  his  promotion  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, and  after  that  period  fome  to  his  friend  Sadolet  and 
to  Erafmus,  which  have  been  applauded  for  the  purity  of 
the  Latin  ftyle.  Moreri.  Bower.  Mod.  Un.  Hift. 

Paul  IV.,  whofe  former  name  was  John  Peter  Caraffa, 
was  the  fon  of  count  Montorio,  a nobleman  of  an  illuftrious 
family  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  born  in  the  year 
1476.  Being  deftined  for  the  church,  he  from  his  early 
years  applied  to  ftudy  with  the  greateft  affiduity,  acquired 
a profound  fkill  in  fcholaftic  theology,  and  a confiderable 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  of  polite  literature, 
the  ftudy  of  which  had  lately  been  revived  in  Italy.  His 
mind,  naturally  gloomy  and  fevere,  was  more  formed  to  im- 
bibe the  fpirit  of  the  former,  than  to  receive  any  tinfture 
of  elegance  or  liberality  of  fentiment  from  the  latter ; fo 
that  he  acquired  rather  the  qualities  and  paffions  of  a monk, 
than  the  talents  requifite  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  When  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  made  chamberlain  to  pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  in  the 
year  1504,  pope  Julius  II.  created  him  an  archbiihop. 
After  this  he  was  fent  by  the  fame  pontiff  as  nuncio  to 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  when  that  prince  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  1513  pope  Leo.  X. 
fent  him  in  the  fame  character  to  Henry  VIII.,  king  of 
England,  at  whofe  court  he  ftaid  three  years.  Upon,  his 
return,  he  was  appointed  to  other  millions,  but  becoming 
dtfgufted  with  public  life,  he  languilhed  to  be  in  a fituation 
more  adapted  to  his  tafte  and  temper,  and  having  relin- 
quilhed  the  paths  of  ambition,  refufed  a valuable  arct*- 
bilhopric,  which  was.  offered  him  by  Charles  V.,  and  even 
refigned  all  his  ecclefiaftical  preferments  in  the  year  1524. 
He  then  retired  to  mount  Pincio,  where  he  inftituted  a new 
order  of  regular  priefts,  whom  he  denominated  Tiieatines, 
and  conformed  himfelf  to  the  rules  which  he  had  laid  down 
for  others  who  entered  that  body,  preferring  the  folitude  of 
a monaftic  life,  with  the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of 
a new  order,  to  the  higbeft  dignities  and  greateft  grandeur 
which  the  court  of  Rome  could  offer.  In  this  retreat  he 
continued  many  years,  till  pope  Paul  III.,  induced  by  the 
fame  of  his  fan&ity,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  con- 
fult  him  concerning  the  moft  proper  and  effectual  means  for 


fuppreffing  herefy,  and  re-eftablilhing  the  ancient  authority 
of  the  church.  In  1536,  the  pope  perfuaded  him  to  ac- 
cept a cardinal’s  hat.  He  now  (hewed  himfelf,  what  he 
had  ever  been  in  his  heart,  a bitter  enemy  to  all  innovation, 
and  a furious  zealot  againft  Lutheranifm.  Upon  the  death 
of  pope  Marcellus  II.  in  1555,  the  conclave  united  in  the 
choice  of  cardinal  Caraffa,  who  was  then  at  the  advanced 
age  of  feventy-nine.  At  his  coronation,  out  of  gratitude  to 
Paul  III.,  he  took  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  The  Roman 
courtiers,  from  the  known  aufterity  of  his  chara&er,  anti- 
cipated a fevere  and  violent  pontificate,  and  that  monaftic 
manners  would  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  the  gaiety  and 
magnificence  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed.  Paul, 
however,  began  his  government  by  ordering  his  coronaiion 
to  be  condufted  with  greater  pomp  and  ceremony  than 
ufual,  and  when  hi?  was  alked  in  what  manner  he  chofe  to 
live,  he  haughtily  replied,  as  becomes  a great  prince.  He 
ufed  great  pomp  in  his  firft  confiftory,  when  he  allowed 
audience  to  the  ambaffadors  of  Mary,  queen  of  England, 
who  came  to  tender  her  obedience  to  the  papal  fee,  on  which 
occafion  he  gave  the  title  of  a kingdom  to  Ireland.  After- 
wards, he  infilled  that  all  ecclefiaftical  poffeffions,  which 
had  been  feized  by  Henry  VIII.,  Ihould  be  reftored  to  the 
church,  and  that  Peterpence  Ihould  be  immediately  colle&ed 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Roman  fee.  Having  now  attained  to  the 
higheft  dignity  to  which  he  could  afpire,  his  principal  ob- 
ject appears  to  have  been  the  aggrandizement  of  his  nephews ; 
on  the  eldeft,  count  Montorio,  he  bellowed  the  dukedom 
of  Palliano ; and  on  the  fecond  he  conferred  the  government 
of  Rome,  with  the  title  of  marquis  de  Montebello  ; and 
the  youngeft,  who. had  hitherto  ferved  as  a foldier  of  fortune 
in  the  armies  of  Spain  and  France,  he  created  a cardinal, 
and  nominated  him  to  the  important  legation  of  Bologna. 
The  ambition  of  Paul’s  nephews  was  too  great  to  be  fatif- 
fied  with  the  dignities  to  which  they  had  been  appointed. 
Their  aims  were  dire&ed  to  fovereign  and  independent  efta- 
blilhments,  which  they  had  no  profpeft  of  obtaining  but 
by  difpoffeffing  the  emperor  of  fome  of  his  Italian  domi- 
nions, and  to  attempt  fuch  an  undertaking  both  Paul  and 
his  nephews  were  incited  by  motives  of  refentment  as  well 
as  intereft.  Paul  propofed  an  alliance  offenfive  and  defen- 
five  with  the  French  king  againft  the  emperor,  in  which 
Henry  VIII.  joined  as  a party.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France  been 
figned  two  months,  before  Henry  forgot  the  obligations 
under  which  it  laid  him,  and  agreed  to  a truce  with  the 
emperor,  who  was  upon  the  point  of  refigning  all  his  here- 
ditary dominions  to  his  fon  Philip,  and  of  retiring  from  the 
world.  When  the  news  reached  Rome,  that  this  truce 
was  adlually  concluded,  and  fworn  to  by  Henry  as  well  as 
the  emperor  and  his  fon,  in  Feb.  1556,  it  excited  in  the 
pope  and  his  nephews  the  utmoft  aftomlhment  and  conller- 
nation.  They  now  began  to  dread  the  vengeance,  which, 
they  were  aware,  they  fully  merited.  Paul  had  recourfe 
to  intrigue  and  negociation.  He  affedled,  as  father  of  the 
church,  to  approve  highly  of  the  truce,  as  an  happy  ex- 
pedient for  putting  a Hop  to  the  effufion  of  Chrittian  blood, 
and  he  exhorted  the  rival  princes  to  embrace  the  favourable 
opportunity  of  fetting  on  foot  a negociation  for  a definitive 
peace,  offering  himfelf  to  be  a mediator  between  them. 
Under  this  pretext  he  nominated  cardinal  Rebiba  his 
nuncio  to  the  court  of  Bruffels,  and  his  nephew',  cardinal 
Caraffa,  to  that  of  Paris.  The  real  defign  of  the  latter 
was  to  folicit  the  French  king  to  renounce  the  treaty  of 
truce,  and  to  renew  his  engagements  with  the  holy  fee  ; 
and  he  was  commanded  by  his  uncle  to  fpare  neither  in- 
treaties, nor  promifes,  nor  bribes,  to  gain  his  point.  By 
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the  in  (ligation  of  the  pope  war  was  renewed,  and  the  im- 
perial forces  foon  made  their  way  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  pope  now  gladly  fought  a truce,  which  was  granted 
firft  for  ten,  and  then  for  forty  days ; during  which,  various 
fchemes  of  peace  were  propofed,  without  any  fincerity  on 
the  part  of  the  pope.  He  had  but  one  objeft  in  view, 
m's.  the  deftrudtion  of  his  enemies ; and  on  the  arrival  of 
the  French  troops,  he  became  more  arrogant  than  ever,  and 
baniflicd  all  thoughts  from  his  mind  but  thofe  of  war  and 
revenge.  Hoftilities  were  again  renewed,  and  with  fo 
much  fuccefs  againft  the  caufe  of  the  church,  that  Paul, 
proud  and  obdinate  as  he  was,  found  it  neccffary  to  accom- 
modate himfelf  to  the  exigency  of  his  fituation.  He  ac- 
cordingly employed  the  mediation  of  the  Venetians,  and  of 
Cofmo  dc  Medici,  in  order  to  obtain  peace ; and  fo  reafon- 
able  was  Philip  in  his  expe&ations,  that  though  he  had  the 
pope  at  his  feet,  yet  he  allowed  him  to  finifh  the  war,  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  papal  fee.  The  conqueror,  owing 
to  his  fuperftitious  attachment  to  the  church,  appeared  in 
the  abjedt-  character  of  a humble  fuppliant,  and  acknow- 
ledged his  error ; while  he  who  had  been  the  mod  arrogant 
hypocrite,  though  completely  vanquilhed,  retained  his  ufual 
haughtinefs,  and  was  treated  with  every  mark  of  fuperiority. 
Paul  now  had  leifurey  and  he  applied  that  leifure  to  render 
his  favourite  tribunal  of  the  inquifition  a more  efficient  in- 
flrument  for  the  eradication  of  herefy.  With  this  view,  he 
dire&ed  the  inquifitors  to  draw  up  a catalogue  of  fuch  books 
as  were  thought  proper  to  be  condemned,  as  impious  and 
heretical.  This  Index  Expurgatorius  was  publifhed  two 
years  afterwards,  and  all  were  prohibited,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication,  perpetual  infamy,  and  other  arbitrary  pu- 
niftunents,  from  polfeffing  any  of  the  books  mentioned  in 
that  catalogue.  The  pope  likewife  ordered  the  tribunal  of 
the  inquifition  to  take  cognizance  of  feveral  crimes,  which 
before  had  been  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  other  courts  ; 
and  he  defervedly  incurred  univerfal  odium,  by  being  fo  ac- 
tive and  diligent  in  his  inquiry  after  criminals,  that  he 
quickly  filled  all  the  prifens  of  the  inquifition.  In  the  year 
1558,  the  college  of  the  eleftors  of  the  empire  having  been 
affembled  at  Frankfort,  the  prince  of  Orange  laid  before 
them  the  inllrument  with  which  he  had  been  eiitrufted  by 
Charles  V.,  containing  his  refignation  of  the  imperial 
crown,  and  the  transfer  of  it  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  the  college  accepted  and  approved,  and  put 
Ferdinand  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  enfigns  of  imperial  dignity. 
When  the  new  emperor  fent  his  chancellor  to  acquaint  the 
pope  with  this  tranfa&ion,  Paul  declared  all  the  proceedings 
at  Frankfort  illegal  and  invalid,  as  tranfa&ed  without  his 
authority,  and  refufed  to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  as  em- 
peror fo  long  a9  he  lived.  The  fame  pretenfions  were  main- 
tained by  him  in  the  in  (lance  of  queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
who  announced  to  him  by  her  ambaffador  that  (he  had  ac- 
ceded to  the  throne  : he  haughtily  declared  that  the  king- 
dom was  a fief  of  the  holy  fee,  and  that  (he  had  no  right  to 
affume  the  crown  without-  his  leave.  She  nobly  defpifed  his 
claims,  threw  off  the  papal  yoke,  and,  after  the  example  of 
her  father  and  brother,  affumed,  with  the  concurrence  of 
parliament,  the  fupremacy  in  all  matters,  ecclefiallical  as 
well  as  temporal,  within  her  dominions.  The  mortification 
which  this  event  occafioned  to  Paul  was  increafed  by  the  in- 
telligence which  he  received  from  his  nuncio  in  Germany, 
that  at  the  diet  of  Auglburg,  in  1558,  Ferdinand  had  con- 
firmed the  treaty  of  Paffau,  which  edabliflied  the  peace  of 
religion,  and  alfo  the  decrees  of  the  fubfequent  diets.  He 
was  equally  dilpleafed  with  the  peace  concluded  between 
prance  and  Spain,  fince,  by  one  of  the  articles,  the  refpec- 
tive  l'overeigns  bound  themfelves  to  labour  in  concert  for 


procuring  the  convocation  of  a general  council,  in  order  to 
promote  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  to  devife  ex- 
pedients for  eftabliffiing  unity  and  concord  in  the  relierious 
world.  Shortly  after  this,  the  pope  was  very  defire  us  of 
convincing  the  world,  that  he  had  fincerely  at  heart  a cor- 
rection of  abufes  in  the  church;  and  with  this  view,  he  or- 
dered all  bifhops  to  proceed  to  their  own  diocefes,  and  all 
who  had  embraced  a monadic  life  to  return  to  their  monas- 
teries, admitting  of  no  excufe  whatever  with  regard  to  the 
lad  ; and  he  executed  his  mandate  with  fuch  feverity,  that 
many  of  the  vagrant  monks  were  imprifoned,  and  fome  of 
them  fent  to  the  gallies.  Toward  the  clofe  of  life,  he  ex- 
hibited his  impartiality  in  the  punifhment  of  crimes,  by 
direfting  his  feverity  againd  his  nephews,  who  had,  in  many 
indances,  abufed  the  trulls  repofed  in  them.  He  alfo  fup- 
preffed  fome  new  and  very  unpopu'ar  taxes,  which  he  pre- 
tended had  been  impofed  without  his  knowledge.  It  was 
now  almod  too  late  to  aft  upon  a new  courfe  of  pra&ice ; 
he  was  unable  to  remedy  the  evils  of  his  adminidration,  as 
he  died  in  Augud  1559,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and 
after  a pontificate  of  little  more  than  four  years.  Such  had 
been  his  arrogance,  tyranny,  and  oppreffions,  and  he  had 
rendered  himfelf  fo  univerfally  the  objeft  of  hatred,  that 
vffien.  he  was  upon  his  death-bed,  the  Romans  rofe  tu- 
multuoufly,  curfed  his  name  and  family,  and  then  flying  to 
the  Capitol,  druck  off  the  head  of  a datue  ereded  to  him 
but  three  months  before,  which  they  dragged  with  a thou- 
fand  infults  through  the  public  dreets  of  the  city,  and  at 
lad  threw  it  into  the  Tiber.  The  populace  then  crowded 
to  the  prifon  of  the  inquifition,  forced  open  the  doors,  re- 
leafed feveral  hundred  prifoners,  then  fet  fire  to  the  building, 
which  was  foon  reduced  to  allies,  with  all  the  papers  and 
records  of  that  court.  An  edid  was  then  publifhed  for 
abolilhirg  the  arms  of  the  Caraffa  family,  and  in  a Angle 
day  there  was  not  in  all  the  city  a memorial  of  them  left. 
Paul  was  the  author  of  a treatife,  “ De  Symbolo;”  an- 
other, “ De  emendanda  Ecclefia  ad  Paulum  III. belides 
the  rules  which  his  monaftery  was  governed,  entitled  “ Re- 
gulae  Theatinorum.”  Moreri.  Bower.  Robertfon’s  Hid. 
of  Charles  V.  Mod.  Un.  Hid. 

Paul  V.  pope,  formerly  called  Camillo  Borghefe , was 
defeended  from  a family  of  didindtion  at  Sienna,  and  born 
at  Rome  in  1552.  He  was  educated  to  the  profeffion  of 
the  law,  took  the  degree  of  doftor,  and  acquired  fuch  re- 
putation for  his  knowledge  of  it,  that  he  was  made  refendary 
of  both  fignets.  In  1588  pope  Gregory  XIV.  appointed 
him  to  fill  the  important  office  of  auditor  of  the  chamber. 
By  Clement  VII 1.  he  was  promoted  to  the  college  bf  car- 
dinals, and  fent  nuncio  to  Spain  ; and  on  his  return,  the 
fame  pontiff  nominated  him  his  vicar,  which  is  one  of  the 
four  principal  dignities  in  the  Roman  church.  Upon  the 
death  of  Leo  XI.  in  1605,  he  was  unanimoufly  elefted 
pope,  his  vigorous  age  of  fifty-three  being  the  only  objeftion 
brought  forwards  againd  him.  At  his  coronation  he  took 
the  name  of  Paul  V.,  and  almod  immediately  afterwards 
difeovered  his  fpirit  of  nepotifm,  by  beflowing  the  cardinal’s 
hat  on  Scipio  Caffarelli,  his  fitter's  fon  ; and  by  appointing 
his  two  brothers,  Francis  and  John  B&ptift,  to  the  im- 
portant offices  of  governor  of  the  Vatican,  and  governor  of 
St.  Angelo.  No  one  of  his  predeceffors  exceeded  this 
pontiff  in  zeal  for  advancing  the  ecclefiaflical  authority  and 
jurifdiftion  of  the  papal  fee,  or  (hewed  himfelf  more  violent 
in  endeavouring  to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  fuch  as  en- 
croached upon  his  pretended  prerogatives.  His  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  pretended  rights  and  powers  of  his  fee  was 
particularly  difplayed  in  the  rafh  and  unfuccefsful  conted 
into  which  he  entered  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  the 
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year  1606.  The  Venetians  had  publilhed  feveral  laws  for 
reftraining  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  clergv,  and  for  other 
purpofes  neceffary  for  the  well-being  of  their  ftate,  which 
the  pope  ordered  to  be  refcinded.  This  they  refufed,  and 
juftified  their  conauft  with  great  fpirit.  When  Paul  found 
that  they  oppofed  his  demands,  his  fury  was  inflamed  to  the 
higheft  pitch.  Having  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  publicly  ftyled 
“ Vice-God  upon  earth,  the  monarch  of  Ghriftendom,  and 
the  fupporter  of  papal  omnipotence,”  he  was  refolved  to 
keep  up  his  charadler,  by  pouring  down  upon  the  republic 
the  full  weight  of  his  vengeance.  It  was,  however,  to  no 
purpofe : the  Venetians  refitted,  and  carried  their  point; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  they  banilhed  the  Jefuits  and  Ca- 
puchins, who  had  thought  proper  openly  to  break  the  laws 
of  the  ftate,  by  obeying  the  pope. 

About  this  time,  the  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  Popifh  recufants  in  England,  having 
been  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, they  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  no  true 
Catholic  could  take  it  with  a fafe  confcience ; upon  which 
the  pope  difpatched  a brief  to  this  kingdom,  prohibiting  all 
Papifts  from  fubmitting  to  it,  and  exhorting  them  patiently 
to  endure  all  manner  of  perfecution  rather  than  comply. 
During  the  year  1609,  an  ambaflador  arrived  at  Rome, 
from  the  king  of  Congo  in  Africa,  to  requeft  that  the  pope 
would  fend  with  him,  on  his  return,  learned  miflionaries  to 
propagate  Chriftianity  in  that  country ; but  the  death  of  the 
ambaflador,  foon  after  his  arrival,  oceafioned  that  defign  to 
be  poftponed  to  fome  future  time.  In  the  fame  year,  the 
pope  received  letters  from  the  king  of  Perfia,  which  were 
foon  afterwards  followed  by  an  ambaflador  from  the  prince. 
Thefe  letters  and  this  minifter  were  fuppofed  to  have  been 
fent  at  the  inftigation  of  fome  of  the  king’s  Armenian  fub- 
je6ts,  who  had  embraced  the  Catholic  creed,  with  a view  to 
procure  arrangements  for  their  benefit.  In  the  year  1610, 
Paul  was  earneftly  folicited  to  enter  into  a defenfive  alliance 
with  the  king  of  France  and  the  princes  of  Italy,  which  he 
declined,  left  he  fhould  thereby  be  involved  in  war.  While 
the  fubjeft  was  in  agitation,  intelligence  arrived  at  Rome  of 
the  afiaffination  of  Henry  IV.,  at  which  his  holinefs  ex- 
prefled  great  forrow,  and  afiifted  perfonally  at  his  obfequies, 
which  were  celebrated  with  much  folemnity  at  Rome.  In 
1614  the  pope  received  information  that  a treaty  was  nego- 
ciating  between  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  queen- 
regent  of  France,  for  a marriage  between  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  her  fecond  daughter,  Chriftina:  he  ordered  his 
nuncio  at  the  French  court  to  remonftrate  againft  the  pro- 
pofed  alliance,  as  prejudicial  to  the  church.  Another  fubjeft 
on  which  he  ordered  his  nuncio  to  remonftrate  was  a decree 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  condemning  a treatife  of  Suarez, 
a Jefuit.,  which  juftified  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  and  of 
heretical  kings  in  general,  of  which,  to  his  difgrace,  the 
pope  had  declared  his  approbation,  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman.  This  decree  he  complained 
of,  as  an  infringement  on  the  privileges  of  the  holy  fee, 
which  referved  to  itfelf  the  power  of  judging  and  deter- 
mining concerning  the  tendency  of  fuch  works  ; and  he  de- 
manded fatisfadtion,  by  the  formal  annulling  of  the  decree : 
but  he  could  obtain  no  other  fatisfadtion  than  the  fufpenfion 
of  its  execution.  He  met  with  a fimilar  mortification,  in 
an  unfuccefsful  endeavour  which  he  made  to  prevail  with 
the  ftates  of  France  to  order  the  publication  of  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Trent.  In  the  courfe  of  the  following 
year,  Paul’s  attention  was  chiefly  engaged  by  the  old  con- 
troverfy  between  the  Francifcans  and  Dominicans,  con- 
cerning the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Shortly  after  this,  he  was  involved  in  a difpute  with  the 


court  of  France,  which  demanded  the  eftatcs  of  the  marfhal 
d’ Ancre  at  Rome,  for  the  ufe  of  the  French  king.  A 
compromife  was  agreed  upon  between  the  contending 
parties : more  than  half  was  given  to  Lewis  XIII.,  and  the 
remainder  was  allowed  to  the  pope  towards  the  building  of 
St.  Peter’s  church.  In  the  year  1619  the  pope  publifhed 
an  univerfal  jubilee,  in  order  to  implore  the  afiiftance  of  the 
Almighty  for  the  defence  of  the  church,  which  was  endan- 
gered by  a general  infurredtion  of  the  Proteftants  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  other  countries  under  the  Auftrian  dominions, 
who  had  been  provoked  to  fly  to  arms  by  the  opprefiions 
with  which  they  were  harafled.  The  pope  fent  afliltance  in 
money  to  the  emperor,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  the  following 
year,  gained  a decifive  vidtory,  which  obliged  the  infurgents 
to  fubmit.  Paul  furvived  the  news  of  this  vi&ory  only  a 
few  months,  and  died  at  Rome  in  January  1621,  in  the 
69th  year  of  his  age,  after  a pontificate  of  nearly  16  years. 
Paul  V.  was  diftinguifhed  for  talents  and  learning,  and  would 
have  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  the  page  of  hiliory, 
had  he  not  fuffered  his  ambition  and  furious  zeal  for  the 
authority  of  the  holy  fee  to  lead  him  into  meafures  which 
he  could  not  fupport,  and  had  he  not  facrificed  the  wealth 
of  the  ftate  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  nephew,  cardinal 
Borghefe.  As  a friend  to  literature,  he  publifhed  a bull, 
commanding  all  the  religious  orders  to  maintain  profeffors  in 
the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages.  In 
adorning  and  beautifying  the  city  with  magnificent  buildings, 
he  is  faid  to  have  rivalled  Sixtus  V.  He  extended  and  im- 
proved the  Vatican  palace  and  library.  He  built  two  mag- 
nificent palaces  for  his  relations,  one  in  the  city,  and  the 
other  without  the  walls ; and  in  both  he  colle&ed  the  moft 
valuable  works  in  fculpture  and  painting,  and  the  fineft 
monuments  of  antiquity  that  he  could  purchafe.  He 
brought  water  to  feveral  parts  of  the  city,  by  aquedufts 
and  fubterraneous  channels,  fome  from  places  at  nearly 
40  miles  diftance ; and  he  embellifhed  the  ftreets  with  a 
great  number  of  fountains.  He  was  likewife  liberal  in  his 
charitable  donations,  and  in  his  alms  to  the  poor. 

Paul,  Father,  whofe  name,  before  he  entered  into 
monaftic  life,  was  Peter  Sarpi,  was  born  at  Venice,  Auguft 
14,  1552.  His  father  followed  trade,  but  with  fo  little 
fuccefs,  that  on  his  death  hi8  family  were  extremely  ill  pro- 
vided for.  Peter  was  taken  under  the  care  of  a maternal 
uncle,  who,  being  himfelf  a fchoolmafter,  cultivated  the 
talents  of  his  nephew  with  unwearied  application.  He  foon 
fhewed,  by  the  turn  of  his  mind,  that  he  had  a capacity 
adequate  to  the  moft  difficult  departments  in  literature,  and 
having,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  made  himfelf  matter  of  fchool 
learning,  he  turned  his  ftudies  to  philofophy  and  the  mathe- 
matics. He  entered  alfo  on  the  ftudy  of  logic  under 
Capella  of  Cremona,  who  was  of  the  order  of  the  Servites, 
and  in  this  order  Peter  Sarpi,  notwithftanding  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  his  friends,  determined  to  enter  himfelf.  In 
1566  he  took  the  habit  of  the  order,  though  at  that  time 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  a period  of  life  in  moft  perfona 
very  improper  for  engagements  of  this  nature,  but  in  him 
attended  with  fuch  maturity  of  thought,  and  in  fuch  a fet- 
tled temper,  that  he  never  feemed  to  regret  the  choice  he 
then  made,  and  which  he  confirmed  by  a folemn  public 
profeffion  in  1572.  At  a general  chapter  of  the  Servites, 
held  at  Mantua,  Paul,  for  he  had  now  affirmed  that  name, 
being  but  twenty  years  of  age,  diftinguiflied  himfelf  fo  much 
in  a public  deputation  by  his  genius  and  learning,  that 
William,  duke  of  Mantua,  a great  patron  of  letters,  lolicited 
the  confent  of  his  fuperiors  to  retain  him  at  his  court,  and 
not  only  made  him  public  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the 
cathedral,  and  reader  of  divinity  and  the  canon  law  in  that 
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city,  but  honoured  him  with  many  proofs  of  his  efteem. 
The  honours  and  buftle  of  a court  did  not  accord  with  his 
.temper  and  difpofition  ; he  quitted  it  two  years  afterwards, 
and  retired  to  his  beloved  privacy.  He  was  at  this  period 
but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee 
languages,  but  with  philofophy,  the  mathematics,  canon 
and  civil  law,  and  all  parts  of  natural  philofophy  and  che- 
miftry  that  were  then  purfued  by  men  of  fcience.  He  now 
took  prieft’s  orders,  and  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  illuftrious 
cardinal  Borromeo  with  his  confidence,  and  employed  by 
him  on  many  occafions,  which  excited  the  enmity  of  his 
contemporaries,  who,  jealous  of  his  celebrity,  and  having 
nothing  to  urge  againft  his  conduft,  charged  him  with 
denying  that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved  from  the  firll 
chapter  of  Genefis  : the  Inquifition,  however,  before  whom 
the  accufation  was  brought,  thought  the  charge  too  ridi- 
culous to  be  attended  to  for  a moment.  After  this  he 
pafied  fucceflively  through  the  dignities  of  his  order,  of 
which  he  was  chofen  provincial  for  the  province  of  Venice 
at  the  age  of  twenty-fix  years  ; and  he  difcharged  this  poll 
with  fuch  honour,  that  in  1579  he  was  appointed,  with 
two  others,  to  draw  up  new  regulations  and  ftatules  for  his 
order.  He  performed  this  bufinefs  with  much  fuccefs, 
and  when  his  office  of  provincial  was  expired,  he  retired  for 
three  years  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  and  experimental  philo- 
fophy and  anatomy,  in  which  he  made  many  important 
difcoveries.  Aquapendente,  the  famous  anatomift,  fays 
that  he  was  indebted  to  father  Paul  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  vifion,  and  there  are  pretty  good  proofs  that 
he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
He  was  now  chofen  procurator-general  of  his  order,  and 
during  his  refidence  at  Rome  was  greatly  efteemed  by  pope 
Sixtus  V.,  and  contra&ed  an  intimacy  with  cardinal  Bel- 
larmine  and  other  eminent  perfons. 

His  enemies  were  ftill  on  the  alert,  and  accufed  him  of 
having  written  a letter  in  cyphers,  which  they  explained,  and 
faid  the  true  meaning  was,  that  he  hated  the  court  of  Rome, 
in  which  preferment  was  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  diflioneft 
and  corrupt  means.  This  accufation  was  pafied  over,  but 
not  forgotten,  and  it  made  fuch  impreffion  on  that  court,  that 
he  was  afterwards  denied  a bifliopric  by  Clement  VIII.  He 
now  retired  from  public  life,  and  fpent  much  of  his  time  in 
fludies  devoted  to  pra&ical  piety.  The  moll  adlive  fcene  of 
his  life  began  about  the  year  1615,  when  pope  Paul  V.  exaf- 
perated  by  fome  decrees  of  the  fenate  of  Venice,  that  appeared 
to  him  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  church,  laid  the  whole 
ftate  under  tin  interdict.  Both  parties  having  proceeded  to 
extremities,  employed  their  ableft  writers  to  defend  their 
meafures.  On  the  pope's  fide,  among  others,  cardinal 
Bellarmine  entered  the  lifis,  and  with  his  confederate  authors, 
defended  the  papal  claims  with  great  fcurrility  of  language, 
and  very  fophiitical  reafonings.  On  this  occafion  father 
Paul  was  moll  eminently  diftinguilhed  by  his  “ Defence  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Supreme  Magiftrate his  “ Treatife  of 
Excommunication,"  and  other  writings ; for  which  he  was 
cited  before  the  Inquifition  at  Rome,  but  he  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  obey  the  fummons.  He  was  ftill  pur- 
fued with  unceafing  a&ivity  by  the  agents  of  the  pope, 
and  one  night,  fix  months  after  a pretended  accommodation 
had  taken  place,  he  was  attacked  by  five  ruffians  armed 
with  ftillettoes,  who  gave  him  no  lefs  than  fifteen  ftabs,  three 
of  which  wounded  him  in  fuch  a manner,  that  he  was  left  for 
dead.  The  aflaflins  fled  for  refuge  to  the  nuncio,  and  were 
afterwards  received  into  the  pope’s  dominions.  It  has  been 
faid,  on  good  authority,  that  they  were  purfued  by  the 
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juftice  of  heaven,  and  that  all,  except  one  man,  who  died  in 
pnfon,  periftied  by  a violent  death. 

On  his  recovery  he  retired  to  his  convent,  where  he 
employed  himfelf  in  writing  the  “ Hiftory  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,”  which  bifliop  Burnet  regards  as  the  completed 
model  of  hiftorical  writing  ever  produced.  Another  writer 
confiders  it  as  equivalent  to  any  produftion  of  antiquity,  in 
which,  he  fays,  “ the  reader  will  find  liberty  without  licen- 
tioufnefs,  piety  without  hypocrify,  freedom  of  fpeecli  with- 
out negleft  of  decency,  feverity  without  rigour,  and  exteu- 
five  learning  without  oftentation.”  In  this  and  other  works 
of  lefs  importance  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1622.  when  he  died.  As  his  end 
was  evidently  approaching,  the  brethren  of  his  convent  came 
to  pronounce  the  laft  prayers,  with  which  he  could  only  join 
in  his  thoughts,  being  able  to  articulate  no  more  than  thefe 
words,  “ Efto  perpetua,”  which  were  underftood  to  be  a 
prayer  for  the  profperity  of  his  country.  At  his  death  he 
had  attained  to  his  71ft  year,  hated  by  the  court  of  Rome 
and  its  adherents  as  their  mod  formidable  enemy,  and 
honoured  by  all  the  learned  for  his  abilities,  and  by  the  good 
for  his  integrity.  His  deteftation  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  church  appears  in  all  his  writings  ; but  there  is  a 
paflage  in  one  of  his  leftures  frequently  referred  to  on  the 
fubjedl,  which  we  lhall  tranferibe.  “ There  is  nothing  more 
effential  than  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  Jefuits.  By 
the  ruin  of  the  Jefuits,  Rome  will  be  ruined  ; arid  if  Rome 
be  ruined,  religion  will  reform  itfelf.”  Father  Paul  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  public  charge,  and  a magni- 
ficent monument  was  erefted  to  his  memory. 

Paul,  emperor  of  Ruffia,  fon  of  Peter  III.  and 
Catharine  II.  was  born  in  1754.  He  was  brought  up  by 
his  mother,  and  eftranged  by  her  from  all  public  affairs. 
In  1 773  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  landgrave 
of  Helfe  Darmftadt,  who  died  two  years  afterwards.  In 
1776  he  took  for  his  fecond  wife  a princefs  of  Wirtemburg 
Stutgard,  niece  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  in  1780  he  made 
the  grand  tour  of  Europe.  His  defire  of  ferving  in  the 
war  of  1787  againft  the  Turks  was  thwarted  by  his  mother, 
and  he  continued  to  refide  with  his  family  at  his  palace  with 
a few  favourites.  The  fudderi  death  of  Catharine,  in 
November  1796,  made  him  mafter  of  a vaft  empire,  for  the 
government  of  which  he  was  neither  fitted  by  nature  nor 
education.  Catharine  had  never  admitted  him  to  any  par- 
ticipation of  power,  and  kept  him  in  a ftate  of  almoft  total 
ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  government.  Although  by  birth 
he  was  generaliffimo  of  the  armies,  prefident  of  the  admiralty, 
and  grand  admiral  of  the  Baltic,  he  was  never  permitted  to 
head  even  a regiment,  and  was  interdifted  from  vifitiDg  the 
fleet  at  Cronftadt.  From  thefe  circumftances,  it  is  evident 
that  the  emprefs  either  had  conceived  fome  jealoufy  of  her 
fon,  or  faw  in  him  a mental  imbecility  that  appeared  to  her 
to  difqualify  him  for  the  arduous  concerns  of  government. 
He  was,  however,  not  without  qualities  valuable  in  a fove- 
reign.  He  had  a ftrong  attachment  to  juftice,  with  an 
opennefs  and  franknefs  which  rendered  him  acceffible  to 
truth  when  properly  prefented  to  him.  His  general  inten- 
tions were  good,  though  not  unfrequently  warped  by  pre- 
judice and  caprice. 

It  was  commonly  believed,  that  a fhort  time  before  his 
death,  Catharine  had  taken  meafures  to  exclude  Paul  from 
the  fucceffion,  and  to  introduce  Alexander  in  his  Head. 
The  plan,  however,  did  not  fucceed,  and  Paul,  on  the  day 
following  his  mother’s  death,  made  his  public  entry-  into 
St.  Peterfburgh,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
Paul  began  his  reign  with  breaking  the  power  of  the  guards. 
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In  many  refpe&s  he  (hewed  himfelf  hoftile  to  the  memory 
of  his  mother,  and  it  was  probably  in  that  fpirit  that  he  caufed 
folemn  obfequies  to  be  performed  for  his  unfortunate  father, 
compelling  the  principal  agents  in  his  affaffination  to  affift  in 
the  ceremonial.  He  abolilhed  many  of  her  inftitutions,  and 
difplayed  the  fame  reftlefs  defire  of  change  that  (he  herfelf 
had  poffeffed.  Trifling  alterations  in  the  drefs  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  foldiery,  and  the  detail  of  military  ta&ics,  con- 
tinued to  occupy  his  attention.  “ Every  day,”  faid  a bye- 
ftander,  “ in  the  court  of  the  palac?,  in  a plain  deep  green 
uniform,  great  boots,  and  a large  hat,  he  fpends  his  morning 
in  exercifing  his  guards.  Surrounded  by  his  fons  and  aides- 
des-camps,  (lamping  his  heels  on  the  pavement  to  keep  him- 
felf warm,  his  bald  head  bare,  his  fnub  nofe  cocked  up  to  the 
wind,  one  hand  behind  his  back,  and  with  the  other  raifing 
and  falling  his  cane,  in  due  time,  and  crying  one,  two  ; he 
prides  himfelf  in  braving  a cold  of  fifteen  degrees  of  Reaumur 
without  furs.” 

Soon  after  his  acceffion,  he  gave  an  afylum  to 
Lewis  XVIII.,  and  affigned  him  a large  trail  of  land  for 
his  maintenance  ; and  in  order  to  prevent  the  fpread  of  free 
inquiry,  or,  as  he  faid,  the  fpread  of  revolutionary  principles, 
he  laid  the  prefs  under  the  moll  rigorous  rellriilions,  and 
abolilhed  the  ichools  for  the  inftru&ion  of  the  lower  claffes, 
which  Catharine  had  eftablilhed.  In  1798  he  determined  to 
employ  his  arms  for  the  relloration  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment of  France,  and  in  confequence  of  a treaty  between  him 
and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  a Ruffian  army  of  45 ,000 
men,  under  field-marfhal  Suvaroff,  joined  the  Imperialifts  in 
the  Auflrian  territories  in  Italy.  They  penetrated  into 
Switzerland  in  1799,  and  at  firft  obtained  great  fuccefs,  car- 
rying all  before  them ; but  want  of  proper  co-operation  and 
plan  at  length  defeated  their  purpofe,  and  Suvaroff,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  fame  year,  led  back  the  remainder  of  his 
army.  Paul,  in  great  rage,  gave  his  faithful  commander  a 
very  ungracious  reception,  and  he  threatened  to  withdraw 
from  a confederacy,  which  he  charged  with  failure  in  its 
engagements.  The  honour  of  grand  mafter  of  Malta,  con- 
ferred upon  him,  induced  him,  in  the  following  year,  to 
renew  his  exertions  ; but  during  the  courfe  of  It  This  politics 
changed,  he  refufed  farther  fubfidies  from  England, 
and  entirely  fpceded  from  the  alliance.  Scarcely  had  he 
deferted  the  allies,  when  he  became  out  of  humour  with  the 
Britilh  court,  which  had  taken  poffeffion  of  Malta,  and  his 
next  political  objeit  was  to  form  a new  maritime  confederacy 
in  the  north,  for  the  purpofe  of  enforcing  the  claim  of 
neutrals  to  a free  navigation.  He  engaged  Sweden  and 
Denmark  in  the  caufe,  and  in  the  winter  of  1800,  he  laid  an 
embargo  upon  all  Britilh  flxips  in  his  ports,  confining  the 
commanders,  and  fending  the  feamen  to  a diftance  up  the 
country  At  this  period  he  feemed  to  have  entered  into 
the  French  intereft  ; but  defpotical  power,  joining  with 
ftrong  paffions  and  weak  intellefts,  had  now  brought  him 
to  a Hate  of  capricious  folly,  little  removed  from  infanity. 
He  was  perpetually  making  regulations  of  the  moll  abfurd 
and  troublefome  kind.  Their  general  fpirit  was  the  main- 
tenance of  abfolufe  authority  in  all  its  rigour,  and  the  pro- 
founded  refpeft  for  the  imperial  dignity  ; but  no  one  could 
lefs  mfpire  it  by  his  peri'on  and  manners.  Though  not 
without  a degree  of  gei.erofity  and  good  nature,  the  indul- 
gence of  his  ungoverned  caprice  was  daily  converting  him 
into  a brutal  tyrant,  like  fome  of  the  word  emperors  of 
Rome.  While  accounts  of  his  ltrange  proceedings  were 
circulating  throughout  Europe,  he  himfelf  cauled  to  be 
inferted  in  the  Peterlburgh  court  gazette,  “ That  the 
emperor  of  Ruffia,  finding  that  the  powers  of  Europe  can- 


not agree  among  themfelves,  and  being  defirous  to  put  an 
end  to  a war  which  has  defolated  it  for  eleven  years,  intends 
to  point  out  a fpot,  to  which  he  will  invite  all  c^e  other 
fovereigns  to  repair  and  fight  in  finale  combat  bringing  with 
them  as  feconds  and  efquires,  their  mod  enhghte.it  ! mtniders 
and  able  generals,  fuch  as  Thurgot,  Pitt,  Bernflorff,  and  that 
the  emperor  himfelf  propofes  being  attended  by  generals 
count  Pahlen  and  Khutofof.”  This  paragraph  was  imme- 
diately copied  or  tranflated  into  all  the  public  papers,  and 
it  was  faid  by  many,  that  it  was  the  compofition  of  Paul 
himfelf,  which  has  fince  been  confirmed  by  Kotefebue,  who 
was  employed  by  the  emperor  of  Ruffia  to  tranflate  the 
original  into  the  German  language,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe 
of  its  being  inferted  in  the  Hamburgh  gazette.  This  fally 
was,  in  general,  regarded  as  fo  decifive  a proof  of  derange- 
ment, that  the  public  was  prepared  to  expedt  one  of  thofe 
revolutions  to  which  the  throne  of  Ruffia  is  peculiarly  liable. 
Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  March  22,  1801,  Paul  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  and  though  it  was  currently  reported 
that  he  was  cut  off  by  a ftroke  of  apoplexy,  it  was  foon 
generally  known  that  he  had  been  affaffinated  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  and  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  horrid  deed  had 
retired  from  the  palace  without  the  leall  moleftatien,  and 
returned  to  their  refpe&ive  homes.  As  foon  as  the  fadl  was 
difeovered,  medical  affillance  was  called  in,  with  the  hope 
of  reftoring  what  might  be  only  fufpended  animation  ; but 
thefe  attempts  proved  fruitlefs.  At  feven  o’clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Paul, 
and  the  fucceffion  of  the  grand  duke  Alexander,  were  an- 
nounced to  the  people.  By  eight  o’clock  the  principal 
nobility  had  paid  their  homage  to  the  new  emperor,  who 
was  folemnly  proclaimed.  Paul  died  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifth  of  his  reign,  leaving  two  fons,  of 
whom  Alexander,  the  eldell,  fucceeded  him. 

Paul  Warnefrid,  or,  as  he  is  often  called,  Paul  the 
deacon,  an  eminent  hiflorian  of  the  middle  ages,  was  born 
of  Lombard  origin  in  the  eighth  century,  at  Cuidad  del 
Friuli.  He  was  educated  in  the  court  of  Rachis,  king  of 
the  Lombards,  and  afterwards  ordained  deacon  of  Aquileia. 
Defiderius,  the  la(l  king  of  the  Lombards,  invited  him  to 
his  court,  employed  him  as  a notary  or  fecretary,  and  railed 
him  to  the  polls  of  counfellor  and  chancellor.  After  the  king- 
dom of  Defiderius  was  overthrown,  and  the  monarch  made 
prifoner  by  Charlemagne  in  774,  the  private  hiftory  of 
Paul  becomes  obfeure,  and  it  is  very  differently  related  by 
different  biographers.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  he  firit 
retired  to  his  native  country  of  Friuli  and  that  after  the 
overthrow  and  death  of  Rodgaufo,  duke  of  that  province 
in  776,  he  took  the  monadic  habit.  By  fome  means  his  li- 
terary merit  became  known  to  Charlemagne,  who  took 
him  into  France,  and  perhaps  employed  him  in  his  plans  of 
promoting  learning  in  his  dominions.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  inflrudl- 
ed  in  the  former  thofe  clergymen  who  were  feledled  to 
accompany  the  emperor’s  daughter,  Rotrude,  to  Conllan- 
tinople,  where  (he  was  united  to  the  fon  of  the  emprefs 
Irene.  A remaining  attachment  to  his  fovereign  Defide- 
rius fubjefted  Paul  to  the  fufpicions  of  fome  defigns  in  his 
behalf,  on  which  account  he  was  banifhed  ; and  he  would 
probably  have  undergone  the  lofs  of  his  ha  ds,  or  of  his 
eyes,  had  not  Charlemagne  been  unwilling  to  difable  fo 
eloquent  a writer.  It  is  farther  fuppofed  that  he  efcaped 
from  his  banilhment,  and  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  . vri- 
gifo,  prince  of  Benevento  ; and  that  on  the  death  of  that 
prince  in  787,  he  retired  to  the  celebrated  monallery  of 
Monte  Caiino,  where  he  ended  his  days,  but  at  what  time  is 
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not  known,  though  it  is  thought  about  the  year  799.  He 
was  a considerable  writer  : his  Latin  poetry  may  rank  with 
the  beft  of  that  period : it  confifts  chiefly  of  hymns,  of 
panegyrics  of  faints  and  emincnc  perfonages,  and  other  fhort 
pieces.  One  of  the  mod  interefting  is  an  elegy  addreffed  to 
Charlemagne,  in  order  to  ob.tain  the  liberty  of  a brother 
who  was  brought  prifoner  into  France  after  the  defeat  of 
Defiderius.  Of  his  profe  writings  the  molt  valuable  is  en- 
titled “ De  Gettis  Longobardorum,”  in  iix  books,  which 
is  the  only  hiftory  of  that  nation  which  we  poffefs  : and  it 
contains  fafts  that  can  no  where  elfe  be  found,  and  affords 
fome  curious  views  of  rude  fociety.  Several  editions  of  it 
have  been  publifhed,  and  Muratori  has  inferted  it  in  his 
great  collection  of  the  Italian  hiftorians.  Paul  likewife 
contributed  to  the  Roman  hiftory  entitled  “ Mifcella,”  in 
which  he  was  the  continuator  of  Eutropius.  He  alfo  wrote 
an  abridged  hiftory  of  the  firft  bilhops  of  Metz,  and  other 
pieces  of  ecclefialtical  biography,  and  made,  a collection  of 
homilies  by  the  order  of  Charlemagne.  Gen.  Biog. 

Paul,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Tam,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Lavaur.  The  place  contains  906,  and  the  canton 
6070  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  170  kiliometres,  in  14 
communes. 

Paul,  St.,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  captainfhip  of  St. 
Vincent.  It  is  a kind  of  independent  republic,  compofed 
of  the  banditti  of  feveral  nations,  who  pay  a tribute  of 
gold  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  It  is  furrounded  by  inac- 
ceflible  mountains  and  thick  forefts.  S.  lat.  230  25'.  W. 
long.  45  ' 52'. — Alfo,  a government  of  the  fame  name,  fitu- 
ated  to  the  W.  of  Rio  Janeiro  : the  principal  productions 
are  grain  and  cotton.  The  population  is  computed  at 
1 1,100  whites,  32,170  Indians,  and  9000  blacks  or  mulat- 
toes.  (See  Paulists.)  - Alfo,  a town  of  New  Mexico, 
fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  main  head  branches  of 
the  Rio  Bravo.— Alfo,  the  mod  foutherly  of  the  Pearl 
iflands,  in  the  gulf  of  Panama.  In  a fafe  channel  on  the 
N.  fide  there  is  a place  for  careening  of  (hips. 

Paul,  St.,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
dillrid,  in  the  department  of  the  Vur;  7 irriles  W.  of  Nice. 
N.  lat.  43  41'.  E.  long.  7"  1 1 ' — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne  ; 9 miles  S.E.  of 
Limoges. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Leman  lake,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva;  10  miles  E.  of 
Thonon. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Bourbon. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard  ; 10  miles 
N.E.  of  Uz.es. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Malta  ; 6 
miles  N.W.  of  Malta. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  N. 
ofAmfterdam.  It  is  overfpread  with  (hrubs  and  trees,  and 
is  faid  to  abound  with  frefh  water,  but  affords  no  good 
anchorage,  nor  any  place  of  eafy  landing.  S.  lat.  37°  5P. 
E.long.  61  2'.— Alfo,  au  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence ; 9 miles  N.E.  from  the  N.  cape  of  the  ifland  of  Cape 
Breton. — Alfo,  a river  of  Guinea,  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic ; 5 miles  N.  ot  Cape  Mefurada. 

Paul’s  Bay,  St.,  a bay  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  Newfound- 
land. N.  lat.  495  50'.  W.  long.  57-  35' — Alfo,  abayon  the 
W.  coaft  of  Newfoundland;  10  miles  N.E.  of  Bonne  bay. 
— Alfo,  a bay  on  the  N.W.  fhore  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, about  fix  leagues  below  Cape  Torment,  where  a chain 
of  mountains,  400  leagues  in  length,  terminates  from  the 
weftward. 

Paul -de-Fenouillet,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eall  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
thediftriA  of  Perpignan  ; 2S  miles  W.N.W.  of  Perpignan. 

Paul -de-Omaguas,  St.,  a town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government 
of  Para,  on  the  river  Amazons.  S.  lat.  30  35'. 


Paul  Trots  Chateaux , St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de. 
partment  of  the  Drome,  before  the  revolution  the  fee  of  * 
bifhop  ; 12  miles  S.  of  Montelimart. 

Paul,  an  Italian  coin,  worth  almoft.  fixpence  Englifli. 
See  Paolo. 

Paul,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a fhort  bar  of  wood,  or  iron, 
fixed  clofe  to  the  capftern  or  windlafs  of  a fhip,  to  prevent 
thofe  engines  from  rolling  back,  or  giving  way,  when  they 
are  employed  to  heave  in  the  cable,  or  otherwife  chaiged 
with  any  great  effort. 

PAULA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citra,  at  a fmall  diliance  from  the  fea;  12  miles  N.W.  of 
Cofen  za. 

Paula,  St.,  a fmall  ifland  of  Ruffia,  in  the  Frozen 
ocean.  N.  lat.  76°  54'.  E.  long  103°  14'. 

Paula  Gumda,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Eaft  Indies  to  a fpecies  of  fcffil  of  the 
ofleocolla  kind,  found  in  fome  fprings,  ihe  waters  of  which 
are  loaded  with  fpar.  Thefe  people  ufed  it  in  medicine, 
giving  it  in  milk  for  gonorrhoeas,  and  that  with  good 
fuccefs. 

PAULADADUM,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  medicinal  earth  of  the  ifland  of  Malta,  called  terra  Me- 
litenfts,  and  gratia  fanBi  Pauli.  Some  have  given  this  name 
alf  5 to  a fpecies  of  white  bole  found  in  fome  parts  of  Italy, 
which  is  made  into  cakes,  and  fealed,  and  ferves  in  the  place 
of  this  and  other  white  earths. 

PAULA R,  El,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caftile;  ix  miles  E. S.E.  of  Segovia. 

PAULARAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar  ; 25 
miles  N.W.  of  Chanda. 

PAULASTYA,  in  Hindoo  Mythology,  is  one  of  “ ten 
lords  of  created  beings,”  frequently  alluded  to  in  their  fa- 
cred  books  under  the  name  of  Brahmadikas,  or  children  of 
Brahma.  Their  names  are  enumerated  under  the  article 
Muni  of  this  work,  where,  and  in  the  articles  referred  to, 
fome  particulars  will  be  found  refpedting  them.  Paulaftya, 
or  Pulaftya,  is  alfo  a name  of  Ravana,  the  ten-headed 
tyrant  of  Lanka,  or  Ceylon,  againft  whom  the  wars  de- 
tailed in  the  Ramayana  were  waged.  See  Ravana. 

PAULEY'S,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  South 
Carolina ; 8 miles  S.  of  Kingfton. 

PAULHAGUET,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  di  ft  rid  of  Brioude;  9 miles  N.E.  of  Brioude.  The 
place  contains  982,  and  the  canton  10,571  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  260  kiliometres,  in  22  communes. 

PAULI,  Gregory,  in  Biography,  a learned  Polilh  di- 
vine, of  the  Proteftant  perfuafion,  was  minifter  of  the  church 
of  Wola,  near  Cracow,  in  the  year  1555.  He  afterwards 
became  paftor  and  fenior  minifter  of  the  church  of  Cra- 
cow, and  was  one  of  the  earlieft  opponents  of  the  do&rine 
of  the  Trinity  in  Poland,  in  behalf  of  the  Arian  hypothefis. 
For  the  freedom  with  which  he  avowed  and  defended  his 
opinions  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  expelled  from  Cracow, 
when  he  retired  to  Racow,  where  he  died  at  a great  age, 
about  the  year  1591.  He  was  author  of  “An  Explana- 
tion of  the  difficult  Paffages  of  Scripture different 
treatifes  againft  the  lawfulnefs  of  a Chriftian’s  undertaking 
offices  of  civil  magiftracy,  or  bearing  arms  ; the  firft  im- 
preffion  of  the  “ Catechifm  of  Racow,”  which  was  after- 
wards altered  by  Lcelius  Socinus,  and  Peter  Statorius,  and 
various  pieces  in  the  Trinitarian  contro«erfy. 

PAULIAN1STS,  Paulianist^E,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hif- 
tory, a fedt  of  heretics,  fo  called  from  their  founder,  Paulus 
Samofatenus,  a native  of  Samo&ta,  elefted  bifhop  of  An- 
tioch in  262. 
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His  do&rine  feenas  to  have  amounted  to  this  : that  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  exift  in  God  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  faculties  of  reafon  and  a&ivity  do  in  man  ; that 
Chrift  was  born  a mere  man  ; but  that  the  reafon  or  wif- 
dom  of  the  Father  defcended  into  him,  and  by  him  wrought 
miracles  upon  earth,  and  inftrudled  the  nations ; and  finally, 
that,  on  account  of  this  union  of  the  divine  word  with  the 
man  Jefus,  Chrift  might,  though  improperly,  be  called  God. 
It  is  alfo  faid,  that  he  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  &c.  For  which  reafon  the  council  of 
Nice  ordered  thofe  baptized  by  him  to  be  re-baptized. 

Being  condemned  by  Dionyfius  Alexandrinus  in  a coun- 
cil, he  abjured  his  errors,  to  avoid  depolition  ; but  foon  after 
he  refumed  them,  and  was  a&ually  depofed  by  another  coun- 
cil in  269. 

PAULICIANS,  a branch  of  the  ancient  Manichees, 
fo  called  from  their  chieftain,  one  Paulus,  an  Armenian,  in 
the  feventh  century : who  with  his  brother  John,  both  of 
Samofatena,  formed  this  fe&  ; though  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  they  were  thus  called  from  another  Paul,  an  Armenian 
by  birth,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Juftinian  II.  A 
certain  zealot,  called  Conftantine,  revived,  in  the  feventh 
century,  under  the  government  of  Conftans,  this  drooping 
faction,  which  had  fuffered  much  from  the  violence  of  its  ad- 
▼erfaries,  and  was  ready  to  expire  under  the  feverity  of  the 
imperial  edi&s,  and  of  thofe  penal  laws  which  were  exe- 
cuted againft  its  adherents  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  How- 
ever, the  Paulicians,  by  their  number,  and  the  countenance 
of  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  became  formidable  to  all  the 
Eaft. 

But  the  cruel  rage  of  perfecution,  which  had  for  fome 
years  been  fufpended,  broke  forth  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence under  the  reigns  of  Michael  Curopalates,  and  Leo 
the  Armenian,  who  infli&ed  capital  punilhment  on  fuch 
of  the  Paulicians  as  refufed  to  return  into  the  bofom  of  the 
church. 

The  emprefs  Theodora,  tutorefs  of  the  emperor  Michael, 
in  845,  would  oblige  them  either  to  be  converted,  or  to  quit 
the  empire  : upon  which  feveral  of  them  were  put  to  death, 
and  more  retired  among  the  Saracens  ; but  they  were  not  all 
exterminated. 

Upon  this,  they  entered  into  a league  with  the  Saracens, 
and,  choofing  for  their  chief  an  officer  of  the  greateft  re- 
folution  and  valour,  whofe  name  was  Carbeas,  they  de- 
clared againft  the  Greeks  a war  which  was  carried  on 
during  this  whole  century,  with  the  greateft  vehemence 
and  fury.  During  thefe  commotions,  fome  Paulicians,  to- 
wards the  conclufion  of  this  century,  fpread  abroad  their 
doftrines  among  the  Bulgarians  : many  of  them,  either  from 
a principle  of  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their  opinions, 
or  from  a defire  of  getting  rid  of  the  perfecution  and  op- 
preffion  they  fuffered  under  the  Grecian  yoke,  retired, 
about  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century,  from  Bulgaria  and 
Thrace,  and  formed  fettlements  in  other  countries.  The 
firft  migration  was  into  Italy,  from  whence,  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  fent  colonies  into  almoft  all  the  other  provinces  of 
Europe,  and  formed  gradually  a confiderable  number  of  reli- 
gious affemblies  of  perfons,  who  adhered  to  their  doftrine,  and 
who  were  afterwards  perfecuted  with  the  utmoft  vehemence 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs.  In  Italy  they  were  called  Pata- 
rini,  from  a certain  place  called  Pataria,  being  a part  of 
the  city  of  Milan,  where  they  held  their  affemblies  ; and 
Cathari  or  Gazari,  from  Gazaria,  or  the  Leffer  Tartary. 
In  France  they  were  called  Albigenfes.  The  firft  religious 
affembly  the  Paulicians  had  formed  in  Europe,  is  faid  to  have 
been  difcovered  at  Orleans,  in  1017,  under  the  reign  of 
Robert ; many  of  whom  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 


The  ancient  Paulicians,  according  to  Photius,  expreffed  the 
utmoft  abhorrence  of  Manes  and  his  do&rine.  The  Greek 
writers  comprife  their  errors  under  the  fix  following  parti- 
culars. r.  They  denied  that  this  inferior  and  vilible  world 
is  the  produftion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  they  dittin- 
guifh  the  Creator  of  this  world,  and  of  human  bodies,  from 
the  molt  high  God,  who  dwells  in  the  heavens : and  hence 
fome  have  been  led  to  conceive,  that  they  were  a branch 
of  the  Gnoftics  rather  than  of  the  Manichaeans.  2.  They 
treated  contemptuoufly  the  Virgin  Mary,  or,  according  to 
the  ufual  manner  of  fpeaking  among  the  Greeks,  they  re- 
fufed to  adore  and  worfhip  her.  3.  They  refufed  to  cele- 
brate the  inftitution  of  the  Lord’s  flipper.  4.  They  loaded 
the  crofs  of  Chrilt  with  contempt  and  reproach  ; by  which 
we  are  only  to  underftand,  that  they  refufed  to  follow  the 
abfurd  and  fuperftitious  pra&ice  of  the  Greeks,  who  paid 
to  the  pretended  wood  of  the  crofs  a certain  fort  of  reli- 
gious homage.  5.  They  reje&ed,  after  the  example  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Gnoftics,  the  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
mcnt,  and  looked  upon  the  writers  of  that  facred  hiftory,  as 
infpired  by  the  creator  of  this  world,  and  not  by  the  fu- 
preme  God.  6.  They  excluded  prefbyters  and  elders  from 
all  part  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  church.  Moflieim's 
Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  8vo. 

PAULIEN,  St.,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Le  Puy.  The  place  contains  2292, 
and  the  canton  5712  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  ii2± 
kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

PAULINGS  TOWN,  or  Pawling,  a townfhip  of 
America,  in  Dutchefs  county,  New  York,  lying  on  the 
weftern  boundary  of  Conne&icut ; containing  4269  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  34  are  flaves. 

PAULINSKILL,  a river  of  America,  in  New  Jerfey, 
which  runs  into  the  Delaware,  N.  lat.  40°54'.  E.  long. 
75°  9'- 

PAULINUS,  PbNTius  Meropius,  or  Paulinus  Nola- 
nus,  in  Biography , a celebrated  prelate  and  ecclefiaftical  writer 
in  the  fifth  century,  was  defcended  from  a Roman  patrician 
family,  and  born  at  the  town  now'  called  Bdurdeaux,  in  the 
year  353.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Decius  Aufo- 
nius,  under  whom  he  made  a confiderable  progrefs  in  litera- 
ture, and  cultivated  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric  and  poetry  with 
fuccefs.  Aufonius  being  called  to  Rome,  Paulinus  quitted 
his  native  place  and  followed  him  to  that  city,  where  he  ac- 
quired much  reputation  as  a pleader  in  the  forum.  He  foon 
ettabliftied  for  himfelf  a character,  and  was  railed  while 
young  to  the  confular  dignity.  Having  married  a Spanilh 
lady  named  Therafia,  he  took  leave  of  public  affairs,  and 
indulged  his  inclination  for  feeing  foreign  countries,  vi liting 
almoft  all  the  weftern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  In 
the  courfe  of  his  travels  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  feveral 
Chriftians  of  high  note,  and  was  baptized  by  Delphinus, 
bifhop  of  Bourdeaux,  in  the  year  391.  After  this  he  went 
to  Spain,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Barcelona  ; where  he 
and  his  wife,  having  loft  their  only  child,  fpent  their  time  in 
devout  contemplation  and  afcetic  exercifes,  applying  the 
greateft  part  of  their  property  to  benevolent  and  charitable 
purpofcs.  In  393  he  was  ordained  prefbyter,  having  had 
the  affurance  that  he  ffiould  be  allowed  to  go  to  Italy. 
During  the  following  year  he  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  treated  with  the  utmoft  refpeft  by  all  ranks,  till  perceiv- 
ing the  pope  and  clergy  were  growing  jealous  of  his  high 
reputation,  he  withdrew  to  a country  houfe  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nola,  in  Campania.  In  409,  or  perhaps  fooner,  he  was 
ordained  bifhop  of  Nola.  The  early  part  of  his  epifeopate 
was  difturbed  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Goths,  who  con- 
2 quered 
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quered  and  plundered  the  city  of  Nola ; but  he  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity,  a bright  example  of 
piety,  benevolence,  and  charity,  and  the  objeft  not  only  of 
veneration,  but  of  delight,  to  perfons  of  ail  ranks  and  par- 
ties. He  died  in  431,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  His 
works  confift  of  “ Letters”  and  “ Poems,”  which  are  partly 
inftruftive,  but  chiefly  of  a lively  and  entertaining  call. 
They  are  corredl,  perfpicuou9,  and  elegant.  The  bed  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Paulinus  is  that  publilhed  at  Paris  in 
1684,  in  two  volumes  4to.,  the  firft  of  which  contains  his 
genuine  pieces,  the  fecond  fuch  as  are  doubtful.  Moreri. 
Gibbon,  vol.  v. 

Paulinus,  an  Englilh  bilhop,  who  flourilhed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  feventh  century,  was  called  the  apoftleof  York- 
lhire,  having  been  the  firft  archbilhop  of  York,  a dignity 
that  was  probably  conferred  upon  him  about  the  year  62.6. 
He  built  a church  at  Almonbury,  and  dedicated  it  to  St. 
Alban,  where  he  preached  to  and  converted  the  Brigantes. 
Camden  mentions  a crofs  at  Dewlborough,  which  had  been 
ereCted  to  him,  with  this  infcription,  “ Paulinus  hie  prsedi- 
cavit  et  celebravit.”  At  this  period  York  was  fo  fmall,  that 
there  was  not  fo  much  as  a church  in  it  in  which  king 
Edwin  could  be  baptized.  Paulinus,  it  Ihoiild  feem,  from 
Hume  and  others,  was  particularly  patronized  by  Ethel- 
burga,  Edwin’s  queen.  She  is  faid  to  have  made  Chrif- 
tianity  falhionable  by  her  example  ; and  her  bilhop,  we  are 
told,  baptized  10,000  people  in  the  river  Swale.  In  Nor- 
thumberland he  baptized  Segbert,  king  of  the  Eaft  Saxons. 
According  to  Bede,  “ Paulinus  coming  with  the  king  and 
queen  to  the  royal  manor  called  Ad  Gebrin,  now  Yevering, 
{laid  there  36  days,  employed  in  the  duties  of  catechizing 
and  baptizing.  In  all  this  time  he  did  nothing  but  inftruCt 
the  people,  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  the  furrounding 
villages,  in  the  doftrine  of  Chrift  and  falvation  ; and  after 
they  were  inftru&ed,  baptizing  them  in  the  neighbouring 
river  Glen.”  He  built  fome  churches.  See  our  articles  Lin- 
colnshire and  Nottinghamshire. 

Paulinus,  patriarch  of  Aquileia  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  who  is  honoured  by  the  Catholics  with  the  title  of  faint, 
on  account  of  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  do&rine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, was  a native  of  Germany.  He  is  greatly  diftinguilhed 
by  his  laborious  application,  and  zeal  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  fcience.  By  his  erudition  he  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  who 
bellowed  on  him  various  fubftantial  marks  of  his  favour,  and, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  776,  promoted  him  to  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Aquileia.  From  this  time  he  became  cele- 
brated as  a writer  in  defence  of  the  Trinity.  A complete 
edition  of  all  his  works,  with  learned  notes  and  commentaries, 
was  publilhed  at  Venice  in  1737,  by  John  Francis  Madrifi,  a 
prieft  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  He  died  in  the 
year  804. 

PAULINZELLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  county  of  Schwartzburg-Rudolftadt ; 8 miles  W. 
of  Rudolftadt. 

PAULISTS,  or  as  they  are  quaintly  ftyled,  Mamclucs , 
a free-booting  fociety  of  Brazil.  Their  town  of  St.  Paul 
{lands  on  a hill,  about  150  paces  is  height,  whence  iffue 
two  rivulets,  one  to  the  S.  the  other  to  the  W.,  which  after- 
wards join,  and  fall  into  the  Harcambu,  that  paffes  at  the 
diftance  of  a league  to  the  N.,  a river  full  of  filh,  and  capa- 
ble of  receiving  large  barks,  but  liable  to  inundations  in  the 
rainy  feafon.  On  the  N.  of  this  river  the  mountains  extend 
E.  and  W.  for  more  than  40  leagues,  while  on  the  S.W. 
the  chain  feems  to  wind  towards  the  mountains  of  Chiquitos 
in  the  Spanifh  pofleffions : the  Parana  pafling  with  ftupendous 
rapids  of  1 2 leagues,  the  general  breadth  of  the  chain  being 


from  12  to  20.  In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul,  the  mountains 
prefent  mines  of  gold  of  the  purity  of  22  carats,  which  is 
found  in  irregular  mafles,  and  in  dull.  The  climate  is  be- 
nign, owing  to  the  frelh  air  from  the  mountains,  but  the 
winter  is  cold  and  frofty.  United  by  equal  want  of  religion 
and  morals,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  this  town  formed  a re- 
public, like  that  of  robbers  in  a cavern.  Malefa&ors  of 
all  nations  and  colours,  Portuguefe,  Spaniards,  Negroes, 
Indians,  and  all  poflible  mixtures  of  mankind,  formed  about 
100  families,  which  gradually  rofe  to  1000.  The  Paulifts 
declared  themfelves  a free  people  ; and  they  feemed  to  have 
merited  the  title  in  the  worft  fenfe  of  it,  as  they  were  com- 
pletely free  from  all  laws,  morals,  fentiments,  and  virtues : 
but  they  confented  to  pay  the  Portuguefe  a fifth  part  of  the 
gold  which  they  drew  from  the  mines  or  fcours  (lavaderos). 
All  ftrangers  who  did  not  bring  certificates  of  having  been 
regular  thieves,  were  refufed  admittance  into  this  hopeful 
colony ; and  there  was  a marked  averfion  from  any  multi- 
plication of  profeflions,  as  they  reje&ed  any  robber  who  was 
at  the  fame  time  a fpy.  The  firft  trial  of  a new  citizen,  was 
to  make  an  excurfion,  and  bring  in  two  Indians  prifoners, 
to  be  employed  in  the  mines,  or  in  digging  the  grounds. 
Virtuous  adlions  were  carefully  punilhed  with  death  ; and  no 
citizen  was  permitted  to  retire  from  the  fociety.  Supplied 
with  fire-arms  from  unknown  quarters,  they  often  defeended 
the  large  rivers,  carrying  terror  and  dellrudlion  into  the 
Spanifh  poffeffions  in  Paraguay ; and  an  army  would  have 
been  neceflary  ever  to  reduce  them  to  the  Portuguefe  domi- 
nation . Where  they  fufpefted  that  force  would  not  avail,  they 
afiumed  the  black  gowns  of  the  Jefuits,  and  preached  with 
great  fervour  to  the  Indians,  on  the  advantages  of  religion 
and  civilization,  and  the  heinous  offences  of  robbery  and 
murder,  efpecially  warning  them  againft  thofe  devils  the 
Paulifts,  who  were  accuftomed  to  breakfaft  on  nuns  and 
little  children.  When  they  had  catechifed  a fufficient  num- 
ber, they  perfuaded  them  to  follow  their  teachers  to  a con- 
venient fpot,  where  they  would  find  abundance  of  all  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  The  poor  Indians,  accuftomed  to  the 
fame  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Jefuits,  allowed  them- 
felves to  be  condudted  by  thefe  wolves  in  wool,  who,  when 
they  had  led  them  to  the  trap,  feized  and  carried  them  off 
captives.  This  new  mode  of  preaching  began  to  difguft  the 
favages  ; and  the  Jefuits  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  total 
lofs  of  their  chara&er,  by  the  artifices  of  thefe  new  brethren, 
as  the  Indians  could  not  poffibly  diftinguifh  between  a Jefuit 
and  a Paulift.  To  the  fword  of  the  faith  they  were  found 
to  join  that  of  the  flefh,  and  to  arm  all  their  converts,  not 
with  patience  but  with  fufees.  The  Paulifts  began  to  lofe 
their  advantages,  both  as  preachers  and  as  pirates ; and  the 
bonds  of  fociety  having  began  to  be  broken  by  the  intro- 
duction of  fome  virtues,  the  city  was  yielded  to  the  Portu- 
guefe monarchy,  which  is  flill  contented  to  receive  a fifth 
part  of  the  mines.  Pinkerton’s  Geog.  vol.  iii. 

PAULLINI,  Christian  Francis,  in  Biography,  a 
phyfician  and  naturalift,  was  born  at  Eifenach,  in  Thuringia, 
in  February  1643.  He  ftudied  at  the  univerfities  of  Konigf- 
berg,  Copenhagen,  Kiel,  and  Roftoch,  was  crowned  poet 
at  Hamburgh,  made  mafter  of  arts  at  Wittemberg,  and 
took  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden.  After  his 
graduation  he  purfued  his  travels,  vifiting  Norway,  Sweden, 
&c.,  and  was  prevented  from  extending  his  journey  to  Italy 
by  ficknefs.  He  then  fettled  in  the  pra&ice  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  which  he  carried  on  at  Hamburgh,  Altona,  and  in 
Holftein.  He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  count  palatine 
for  his  public  fervices  ; and  was  appointed  by  the  bilhop  of 
Munfter  to  the  offices  of  his  firft  phyfician  and  hiftoriogra- 
pher.  In  1689,  however,  he  returned  to  Eifenach,  where 
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he  died  in  1712,  after  having  laboured  under  a palfy  for 
feven  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  academies  Naturae 
Curioforum,  and  Ricovrati.  He  publifhed  a confiderable 
number  of  works,  chiefly  monographs,  or  feparale  difl’erta- 
Jtions  on  fubjefts  of  natural  hiftory  ; fuch  as  his  “ Cynogra- 
phia  curiofa,  feu  Cams  defcriprio ;”  “ Bufo  breviter  defcrip- 
tus  “ Sacra  herba,  feu  nobilis  Salvia  defcripta “ Trac- 
tatus  de  Anguilla;”  “ Talpa  defcripta;”  “ Lagographia 
curiofa  “ Lycographia  ;”  “ Onographia ;”  “'De  Jalappa, 
Liber  fingularis ;”  “ Nucis  Mofchatce  curiofa  Defcriptio,” 
&c.  He  evinced  in  thefe  papers  an  admiration  of  the  mar- 
vellous, rather  than  ©f  the  ufeful ; and  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  his  “ Obfervationes  Phyfico-Medicae,”  which,  however, 
contain  fome  things  worthy  of  attention . He  likewife 
wrote  “ Theatrum  illuftrium  Virorum  Corbeias  Saxonicae,” 
and  fome  other  works.  Eloy  Didt.  Hill.  Gen.  Biog, 

PAULLINIA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Linnaeus  in  the 
firft  edition  of  his  Genera  Plant  arum,  in  memory  of  the  old 
Danifh  profelTor  and  phyfician  Simon  Paulli,  who  was  born 
at  Roftoch,  in  1603,  and  died,  if  we  miftake  not,  at  Co- 
penhagen, in  1680.  He  publifhed  in  1639,  a Latin  quarto, 
on  Medicinal  Plants,  entitled  Quadripartitum  Botanicum ; 
and  in  1648  a thicker  volume,  in  Danifh,  with  wooden  cuts, 
called  Flora  Danica,  which  however  embraces  the  garden 
plants,  as  well  as  the  native  ones,  known  in  Denmark  at  the 
time  of  its  publication.  He  wrote  alfo  againft  Tobacco  and 
Tea,  and  his  work  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  the  late 
Dr.  James,  in  1746.  The  moft  remarkable  circumftance 
attending  it  is  his  contending,  with  the  pofitivenefs  ufual  to 
thofe  who  are  in  the  wrong,  that  the  Chinefe  Tea  is  no  other 
than  our  European  Myricu  Gale  ; an  error  which  Bartholin 
very  cautioufly  and  refpe&fully  correfts,  in  his  A&a  Me- 
dica,  v.  4.  1,  where  the  true  Tea  is,  not  very  accurately, 
figured.  — Linn.  Gen.  196.  Schreb.  265.  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  460.  Mart.  Mill.  Di&.  v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Ketv.  ed.  2. 
v.  2.  422.  Juff.  247.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  318.  fig.  4,  5. 
Giertn.  t.  79.  (Cururu  ; Plum.  Gen.  34.  t.  35.) — Clafs  and 
order,  OBandria  Trigynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tribiiata,  Linn.  Sa- 
pindi,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  ovate,  concave, 
fpreading,  permanent,  unequal  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  four, 
obovate-oblong,  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx,  furnifhed  with 
claws;  two  of  them  more  diilant  than  the  reft.  Ne&aries 
two ; one  of  four  oblong  fcales,  inferted  into  the  claws  of 
the  petals ; the  other  of  four  glands  at  the  bafe  of  the 
petals.  Siam.  Filaments  eight,  fimple,  fhortifh,  connected 
at  their  bafe ; anthers  fmall.  Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  turbi- 
nate, three-fided,  obtufe ; ftyles  three,  thread-fhaped,  fhort; 
ftigmas  fimple,  fpreading.  Peric.  Capfule  large,  turbinate, 
three-fided,  of  three  cells  and  three  keeled  valves,  the  par- 
titions from  the  central  column.  Seeds  folitary,  nearly  ovate, 
each  with  a divided  fpongy  tunic. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  of  five  unequal  leaves.  Petals  four. 
Ne&aries  of  four  fcales  and  four  glands.  Capfule  turbinate, 
of  three  cells,  the  partitions  from  the  central  column.  Seeds 
folitary,  with  a cloven  tunic. 

Obf.  Mr.  Schumacher,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Co- 
penhagen Tranfaftions,  has  followed  Plunder  in  making  two 
genera  of  the  Linnsean  Paullinia,  and  he  is  followed  by 
Willdenow.  (See  Seriana.)  He  adopts  the  term  Samara 
for  the  fruit  of  Seriana , which  confifts  of  three  connected 
capfules,  that  do  not  burft,  winged  at  their  bafe,  and  whofe 
nearly  globofe  feeds  do  not  feem  to  have  any  tunic.  Such  is 
the  cafe  in  the  true  Paullinia  Seriana  of  Linnaeus,  and  feve- 
ral  other  fpecies ; but  what  Gsertner  has  figured  for  the  laft- 
named  plant,  is  no  other  than  the  barbadenfis , a true  Paullinia. 
We  know  not  whether  Mr.  Schumacher  has  found  out  this 
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miftake,  as  we  have  not  feen  his  work,  but  mud  quote  it  ou 
the  authority  of  Willdenow,  to  whofe  fourteen  fpecies  we 
add  one  hitherto  nondefeript,  and  two  from  Lamarck’s  Dic- 
tionary. 

1.  P.  nodofa.  Willd.  n.  1.  Jacq.  Enum.  Amer.  35.  Obf. 
fafe.  3.  1 1.  t.  62.  f.  3. — Leaves  ternate,  obfeurely  toothed ; 
the  middle  leaflet  obovate.  Footftalk  without  wings.  Cluf- 
ters  longer  than  the  leaves. — Native  of  South  America. 
Jacquin  never  faw  this  but  in  a dried  ftate,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  any  other  botanift.  He 
deferibes  the  Jlem  as  fhrubby,  climbing,  round,  unarmed, 
furrowed  and  fmooth.  Leaflets  fmooth  on  both  fides,  more  or 
lefs  unequally  toothed,  nearly  fefiile  on  their  common  ftalk, 
which  has  no. wing  or  border,  obtufe,  rather  coriaceous,  the 
middlemoft  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  reft.  Cluflers  fix 
inches  long,  their  common  ftalks  woody,  here  and  there 
tumid  and  knotty,  the  upper  half  bearing  many  fcattered, 
branched,  bradteated,  many-flowered  partial  ftalks ; hall 
an  inch  long. 

2.  P.  Cururu.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  524.  Willd.  n.  2.  Jacq. 
ib.  t.  6t.  f.  4.  (Cururu  fcandens  triphylla ; Plum.  Ic.  102. 
t.  hi.  f.  2.) — Leaves  ternate,  with  tooth-like  ferratures. 
Footftalk  winged.  Clufters  about  as  long  as  the  leaves. 
Capfule  pear-fhaped. — Native  of  South  America. — Stem 
climbing,  with  long,  axillary,  fimple  or  divided  tendrils. 
Footflalks  two  inches  long,  winged,  entire,  gradually  dilated 
upwards.  Leaflets  longer,  ovate,  fmooth,  all  nearly  equal, 
with  one  central  and  many  trar.fverfe  ribs.  Cluflers  axillary, 
many-flowered.  Capfule  with  three  blunt  angles,  and' as 
many  intermediate  furrows. 

3.  P.  denflflora. — Leaves  ternate,  obfeurely  ferrated. 
Footftalk  winged.  Clufters  aggregate,  much  branched,  one- 
fourth  as  long  as  the  footftalks.  — Sent  by  Mutis  from  New 
Granada,  to  Linnaeus,  who  never  deferibed  it.  Th eflem  is 
triangular  and  furrowed.  We  perceive  no  tendrils.  Leaves 
like  the  laft,  but  broader  and  more  elliptical,  their  lateral 
veins  hairy  on  one  fide  at  their  origin.  Cluflers  hardly  an 
inch  long,  downy,  axillary,  aggregate,  repeatedly  branched. 
Calyx  hairy,  as  is  likewife,  in  fome  degree,  the  obovate 
pointed  capfule.  Seeds  large,  polifhed,  of  a chefnut  brown. 

4.  P.  carthagenenfls.  Jacq  Obf.  fafe.  3.  11.  t.  62.  f.  6. 
Willd.  n.  3. — Leaves  twice  ternate,  cut.  Footftalks  all 
winged.  Stem  without  prickles. — Gathered  by  Jacquin 
about  Cartfiagena  in  South  America.  He  deferibes  the 
leaves  as  more  deeply  cut  than  in  the  reft,  almoft  pinnatifid, 
and  very  thin,  not  at  all  coriaceous.  The  whole  plant  is 
without  prickles. 

5.  P.  caribaa.  Jacq.  ib.  t.  62.  f.  7.  Willd.  n.  4. — Leaves 
twice  ternate,  obtufe,  (lightly  ferrated.  Partial  footftalks 
winged  ; common  one,  like  the  branches,  prickly. — Native 
of  the  Caribbee  iflands.  Leaves  fmaller  and  blunter  than 
thofe  of  the  laft,  with  flight  and  diftant  ferratures ; their 
common  ftalk  befet  with  hooked  prickles , which  are  alfo 
plentiful  on  the  branches. 

6.  P.  curajfavica.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  323.  Willd.  n.  3.  Jacq. 
ib.  12.  t.  61.  f.  8.  (Cururu  fcandens  enneaphy  11a,  frudlu 
racemofo  rubro  ; Plum.  Ic.  101.  t.  1 1 1.  f.  1.) — Leaves  twice 
ternate,  pointed,  bluntly  ferrated.  Partial  footkalks  (lightly 
winged.  Valves  of  the  capfules  half-inverfely-heart-(haped. 
— Native  of  Cura^oa. — The  Jlem  is  unarmed,  furrowed, 
with  downy  rufty  angles,  the  furrows,  in  the  upper  part,  as 
Schumacher  well  obferves,  marked  with  rufty  dots.  Leaves 
from  four  to  fix  inches  long,  fmooth,  lefs  coriaceous  than 
ufual,  diftantly  and  coarfely  ferrated,  the  terminal  leaflet 
largeft,  tapering  at  each  end.  We  have  not  feen  the  fruit. 

7.  P.  barbadenfis.  Jacq.  Enum.  Amer.  36,  Obf.  fafe. 
3.  12.  t.  63.  f.  9.  Willd.  n.  6.  (P.  Seriana  ; Gsertn.  v.  1. 
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381.  t.  79.)— Leaves  twice  ternate,  obtufe,  coriaceous, 
nearly  entire.  Footftalks  (lightly  winged.  Valves  of  the 
capfule  downy,  ha!f-ovate. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
The  leaves  are  highly  polifhed  on  their  upper  fide,  paler  and 
opaque  beneath,  two  or  three  inches  long.  Clujlers  on  long 
ftalks,  each  accompanied  with  a pair  of  tendrils.  Capfules 
veiny,  downy,  of  a rufty  red,  their  valves  much  compreffed, 
equally  winged. 

8.  p.  pnlyphylla.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1.  36 6.  (P.  foliis 

fupra  deeompofitis ; Linn.  Hort.  Cliff.  152.  Cordis  indi* 
folio  et  facie  frutefeens  portoricenfis ; Pluk  Phyt.  t.  168. 
f.  5.) — Leaves  doubly  pinnate,  ovate,  cut.  Footftalks 
winged,  with  hairy  ribs.  Angles  of  the  Item  fringed  with 
fpreading  hairs.  Flowers  at  the  fork  of  the  •’endril.—  Na- 
tive of  South  America.  The  Jlem  climbs  by  means  of  axil- 
lary tendrils,  and  has  many  angles,  rough  with  denfe  fpread- 
ing hairs,  and  feparated  by  fmooth  furrows.  The  tendrils 
and  footftalks  are  hairy  in  a fimilar  manner,  the  latter  all 
winged.  Leaflets  about  half  an  inch  long,  ovate,  more  or 
lefs  cut  or  lobed,  fometimes  tapering  at  the  bafe,  nearly 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  with  hairy  ribs  and  edges.  Tendrils 
about  three  inches  long  before  they  divide  into  two  fpiral 
fmooth  branches,  at  the  bafe  of  which  ftands  a fmall  downy 
tuft  of  flowers.  Of  the  fruit  we  can  difeover  nothing,  but 
Plukenet  heard  it  was  of  a filiquofe  kind,  which  term  rather 
accords  with  Paullinia  than  with  Scriana,  and  the  clofe  affi- 
nity of  this  fpecies  to  the  following,  precludes  all  doubt  of 
its  genus.  The  great  confufion  which  envelopes  this  fpecies, 
could  be  difpelled  only  by  the  original  fpecimen  of  Linnaeus, 
who  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Sp.  PI.  confounded  with  it 
what  is  now  properly  called  Seriana  triternata,  Willd.  Sp.  PI. 
v.  2.  466.  A leaf  of  Plumier’s  figure,  which  belongs  to 
this  laft,  is  a&ually  copied  by  Jacquin,  and  cited  by  Willde- 
now,  for  P.  polypbylla,  of  which  Plukenet’s  plate  above 
quoted  is  the  only  genuine  reprefentation  we  can  difeover. 

9.  P.  bipinnata.  Poiret  in  Lam.  Di& . v.  5.  99.  ( P.  po- 
lyphylla ; Willd.  n.  7 ?i  — Leaves  doubly  pinnate,  obovate, 
(lightly  notched  at  the  fummit.  Footftalks  downy,  winged 
towards  the  end.  Stem  finely  downy.  Flowers  at  the  fork 
of  the  tendril.  — Gathered  by  Commerfon  in  Brafil.  One 
of  his  fpecimens  is  before  us,  marked,  with  a doubt,  P.  po- 
lyphylla,  Linn,  and  it  appears  to  be  what  Schumacher,  whom 
Willdenow  copies,  has  aftually  deferibed  as  fuch.  This 
plant  however  differs  cffentially  from  the  laft,  in  the  denfe 
pubefcence  of  its  Jlem , as  well  as  of  its  footftalks,  3iid,  though 
in  a lefs  degree,  of  the  backs  of  its  leaves,  whofe  fhape  is 
obovate  and  obtufe,  with  two  or  three  irregular  (hallow 
notches.  The  tendrils  too  are  very  much  fhorterand  thicker, 
and  their  fpiral  branches  are  downy.  Capfule  near  an  inch 
long,  downy,  ftriated,  its  valves  half-obovate,  much  com- 
preffed,  abrupt  and  wavy  at  the  fummit. 

10.  P.  tetragona.  Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.335.  Willd.  n.  8. 
—-Leaves  once  or  twice  pinnate,  ovate,  diftantly  ferrated, 
fmooth.  Footftalks  fcarcely  winged.  Clutters  compound, 
axillary,  much  (horter  than  the  leaves.  Valves  of  the  cap- 
fule wedge-lhaoed,  with  a blunt  terminal  tooth.  — Obferved 
by  Aublet  at  Cayenne.  We  have  a fpecimen,  gathered  by 
Dr.  Mxrter  in  the  Caraccas,  which  accords  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  with  our  original  one  of  Aublet,  except  that  the  former 
being  in  flower,  the  latter  in  fruit,  with  only  one  leaflet,  an 
abfolute  decilion  can  hardly  be  made.  The  leaves  evidently 
appear  by  both  fpecimens  to  be  distantly  toothed,  though 
Aublet  fays  they  are  entire,  and  he  quotes  Rumphins’s Funis 
quadrifiilus,  v.  5.  4.  t.  3,  which  is  doubtlels  very  different, 
except  that  the  Jlem  m both  plants  fplits  into  four  portions, 
ferving  *0  make  bafkets  or  cordage.  The  branches,  tendrils, 
and  common  footflalk,  in  Mxrtcr’s  plant,  are  hifpid  with 


prominent  rigid  hairs.  The  whole  leaf  is  a foot  long,  of 
five  pair  of  oppolite  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one ; the  lowed 
pair  again  pinnate,  each  of  five  leaflets,  of  which  one  is 
ternate;  the  fecond  pair  ternate,  having  fmall  lateral  leaflets; 
the  reft  all  Ample,  full  two  inches  long  and  one  broad  ; the 
whole  are  reticulated  with  innumerable  veins,  and  of  a light 
green,  fmooth,  except  the  midrib  on  the  upper  fide.  Flowers 
in  compound,  axillary,  aggregate,  (lightly  hairy  clujlers , 
three  inches  long,  accompanied  by  many  broad,  ribbed, 
fmooth,  fringed  braSeas.  Calyx  downy  at  the  edges  and 
bafe,  in  both  fpecimens.  Capfule,  in  that  of  Aublet,  near 
an  inch  long,  narrower  than  in  the  laft  fpecies,  each  valve 
crowned  with  a blunt  tooth  at  the  outer  angle,  the  infide, 
and  the  central  column,  finely  woolly^ 

11.  P.  melidfolia.  Poiret  in  Lam.  Di&.  v.  5.  99. — Leaves 
pinnate ; leaflets  ternate,  pointed,  toothed,  downy  beneath. 
Footftalks  winged.  Valves  of  the  capfule  (lightly  bordered. 
— Gathered  by  Commerfon  at  Brafil,  according  to  Toiret. 
We  find  np  fpecimen  that  anfwers  to  his  defeription  entirely. 
He  compares  the  leaves  to  thofe  of  Melia  Azedarach  ; but 
they  are  downy  and  rufty  beneath.  The  clujlers  appear  to 
fpring  from  the  divifion  of  the  tendrils,  as  in  N°  8 and  9. 
The  capfules  are  pear-fhaped,  a little  rounded,  (talked, 
marked  at  each  future  with  a (hort  mee  brane  “ which  ori- 
ginates from  the  upper  part  of  the  peduncle.”  This  pedun- 
cle can  only  mean  the  (talk  of  the  capfule  or  germen,  not 
of  the  flower.  M.  Poiret  contends  that  its  border,  or  wing, 
is  analogous  to  the  remarkable  one  in  Seriana,  and  hence  he 
would  keep  the  two  genera  united ; but  the  valvular  capfule 
is  an  important  difference. 

12.  P.  Vefpertilio.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  695.  Schu- 

mach.  Copenh.  Tranf.  v.  3.  p.  2.  122.  t.  11.  f.  1.  Willd. 
n.  9.—  Leaves  pinnate,  fmooth,  ovate,  pointed,  cut.  Foot- 
ftalk  naked.  Capfule  with  lanceolate  horizontal  wings. — 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Maffon  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher. 
We  have  feen  no  fpecimen.  Swartz  fays  the  Jlem  is  fhrubby, 
round  and  fmooth,  climbing  by  means  of  axillary  rigid  ten- 
drils, hardly  fo  long  as  the  leaves,  which  are  pinnae,  of 
two  pair  of  leaflets  with  an  odd  one  ; their  footftalks  round, 
ftriated,  without  wings.  Clujlers  axillary,  Ample,  ereft, 
(horter  than  the  leaves,  of  many  fmall  flowers . Cap- 

fules ftalked,  large,  ovate,  obtufe,  three-fided,  with  three 
valves,  terminated  by  three  lanceolate,  obtufe,  thick,  mem- 
branous, horizontal  wings. 

13.  P.  pinnata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  525.  Willd.  n.  10.  Jacq. 
Obi  tafe.  3.  12.  t.  62.  f.  12.  Gaertn.  t.79?  (Clematis  pen- 
taphylla,  pediculis  alatis,  fruftu  racemofo  tricocco  et  coc- 
cineo  ; Plum.  Amer.  76.  t.  91.  Cururu  fcandens  penta- 
phy  11a  ; Plum.  Gen.  34.) — Leaves  pinnate,  fmooth,  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  bluntly  ferrated.  Footftalk  winged. 
Capfule  pear-ffiaped,  three-lobed. — Native  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies, in  dry  fandy  places,  not  unfrequent.  The  leaves  are  a 
(pan  long,  of  two  pair  of  (hining  veiny  leaflets,  with  an  odd 
one;  their  ftalk  rather  broadly  winged  throughout.  Cbifters 
folitary  between  the  branches  of  each  tendril,  downy ; fome- 
times feffi  e and  axillary,  without  a tendril.  Fruit  one  inch 
and  a half  long,  fcarlet,  with  three  furrows,  according  to 
Plumier,  but  no  wings,  the  feeds  black  and  polifhed,  each 
with  a white  tender  fweetifh  tunic.  Gsertner  reprefents  it 
exactly  obovate,  without  lobes  or  furrows,  and  the  parti- 
tions oppofite  to  the  centre  of  each  valve,  which  does  not 
agree  with  Plumier,  and  we  fufpeit  he  may  have  committed 
an  error  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  Seriana;  fee 
our  feventh  fpecies.  Linnxus  received  from  Browne’s 
herbarium  a Jamaica  fpe;  imen,  under  the  name  of  P.  pin- 
nata, which  is  certainly  different  from  what  we  have  de- 
feribed, having  three  pair  of  much  fmaller  leaflets,  the  wing 
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of  whofe  common  ftalk  is  greatly  dilated  at  each  fide  into  a 
triangular  form.  For  want  of  fructification,  the  genus  is 
doubtful,  but  we  take  the  plant  to  be  a IVeinmannia ; perhaps 
a luxuriant  branch  of  W.  pinnata. 

14.  P.  tomcntofa.  Jacq.  Enum.  Amer.  37.  Obf.  fafc.  1. 
19.  t.  10.  fafc.  3.  12.  t. 61.  f.  13.  Willd.  n,  11. — Leaves 
pinnate,  ovate,  .obtufe,  wavy,  downy  on  both  fides.  Foot- 
ita'k  winged.  Capfules  downy. — Native  of  South  America, 
where  it  was  difcovered  by  Houftoun.  The  whole  plant  is 
clothed  with  fhort  denfe  foft  pubefcence.  Branches  round. 
Leajlets  broad-ovate,  wavy  or  partly  ferrated,  above  an  inch 
loner,  two  pair,  with  a larger  odd  one,  tapering  at  the  bafe. 
Clujlers  from  between  the  forks  of  the  tendrils.  Capfules 
turbinate,  Ihort,  three-lobed.  Linnaeus  had  for  this  a totally 
different  plant  in  the  Upfal  garden,  with  a large  leaf,  like  a 
Rhus,  to  which  his  remark  in  both  editions  of  Syft.  Veg. 
refers  This  has  fix  pair  of  pointed  ferrated  leajlets,  with 
an  odd  one,  and  the  upper  half  only  of  the  common  ftalk  is 
winged.  Refpe&ing  the  genus,  nothing  can  be  determined. 

x 3 • P.  cauliflora.  Jacq.  Coll.  v.  4.  176.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  458. 
Willd.  n.  12. — Leaves  pinnate,  ovate-lanceolate,  entire, 
fmooth  ; the  lowermoft  pair  ternate.  Footftalk  flightly 
winged.  Flowers  in  denfe  axillary  tufts. — Native  of  the 
Caraccas.  It  flowered  at  Vienna,  in  the  ftove,  from 
Oftober  to  January,  but  produced  no  fruit.  The  Jlem 
climbs,  by  means  of  tendrils,  as  in  the  other  fpecies.  Leaves 
about  fix  inches  long,  compofed  of  one  pair  of  ternate 
leaflets,  two  pair  of  fimple,  and  an  odd  one,  the  latter  near 
two  inches  long  ; all  pale  at  the  back.  Flowers  numerous, 
fmall,  white,  in  fefiile,  round,  denfe  tufts,  either  axillary, 
along  with  the  cloven  tendrils,  or  proceeding  from  various 
parts  of  the  old  leafiefs Jlem. 

16.  P.  japonica.  Thunb.  Japon.  170.  Willd.  n.  13. — 
Leaves  pinnate,  of  four  pair  of  three  or  five-cleft  leaflets, 
with  an  odd  one ; the  fecond  pair  ternate.  Footftalks 
winged.  Panicles  oppofite  to  the  leaves.  Stem  herbaceous. 
Gathered  by  Thunberg  in  Japan,  where  it  is  called  Bah 
Ren.  “ The  Jlem  is  herbaceous,  climbing,  fmooth,  angular, 
without  prickles,  fcarcely  fo  thick  as  a ftraw.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, ftalked,  fmooth ; the  loweft  pair  of  leaflets  nearly 
fefiile,  ovate,  an  inch  long,  cut  into  two  or  three  entire  feg- 
ments ; the  next  pair  ternate,  with  a winged  partial  ftalk, 
their  lateral  partial  leaflets  ovate,  either  undivided  or  cut, 
the  middlemoft  three-cleft ; the  reft  of  the  leaf  pinnate,  con- 
fifting  of  a bordered  jointed  ftalk,  two  pair  of  oblong  leaflets, 
in  three  or  five  fegments,  and  a larger  terminal  one  in  three 
fegments.  The  common  footjlalk  refembles  the  Item,  and  is 
two  inches  long.  Flowers  panicled,  oppofite  to  the  leaves. 
Common  flower  Jlalks  the  length  of  the  leaves  ; partial  ones 
very  fhort.”  Such  is  Thunberg’ s account,  but  as  he  fays 
nothing  of  the  fruit,  and  we  have  feen  no  fpecimen,  the 
genus  (whether  Paullinia  or  Seriana)  rnuft  remain  in  uncer- 
tainty. 

17.  P.  diverflfolia.  Jacq.  Enum.  Amer.  36.  Obf.  fafc. 
3.  12.  t.  62.  f.  14.  Willd.  n.  14. — Leaves  doubly  pinnate, 
obovate,  obtufe,  nearly  entire.  Footftalks  winged.  Stem 
round,  nearly  fmooth. — Native  of  South  America.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  by  Jacquin’s  defcription  and  figure,  this 
ought  to  have  been  placed  near  polyphylla  and  bipitinata. 
The  leaves  are  compofed  of  obovate  obtufe  leaflets,  about 
the  fize  of  the  latter,  (being  fcarcely,  except  the  terminal 
ones,  half  an  inch  long,)  but  nearly  fmooth,  almoft  always 
entire  and  undivided,  and  all  their  footflalhs  are  winged,  ex- 
cept the  bafe  of  the  general  one.  The  firft  pair  of  divifions 
of  the  leaf  are  pinnate,  of  five  leaflets,  the  fecond,  third, 
and  terminal  ones  are  ternate,  the  laft  not  larger  than  its 
neighbours.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby.  Clujlers  accompanied  by 


tendrils,  or  rather,  as  we  prefume,  fpringing  from  the  latter 
at  their  divifion. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  genus,  as  well  as  its  near  rela- 
tion Seriana,  requires  more  accurate  attention  than  either 
of  them  has  yet  received  from  botanical  travellers.  In  our 
gardens  they  are  now  fcarcely  at  all  known,  though  fome 
fpecies  of  Paullinia  were  cultivated  by  Miller.  S. 

PAULMOW,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal;  five 
miles  N.W.  of  Curruckdeah. 

PAULO,  Marco,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  traveller, 
fon  of  Nicholas  Paulo,  a Venetian,  who  went  with  his  brother 
Matthew,  about  the  year  1225,  to  Conftantinople,  in  the 
reign  of  Baudoin.  While  they  were  on  this  expedition 
Marco  was  born.  On  their  return  through  the  deferts,  they 
arrived  at  the  city  where  Kublai,  grand  khan  of  the  Tartars, 
refided.  This  prince  was  highly  entertained  with  the  ac- 
count which  they  gave  him  of  the  European  manners  and 
cuftoms,  and  appointed  them  his  ambaffadors  to  the  pope, 
in  order  to  demand  of  his  holinefs  a hundred  miflionaries. 
They  accordingly  came  to  Italy,  obtained  from  the  Roman 
pontiff  two  Dominicans,  the  one  an  Italian,  and  the  other 
an  Afiatic,  and  carried  with  them  young  Marco,  for  whom 
the  Tartar  prince  expreffed  a fingular  affedtion.  This  youth 
was,  at  an  early  period,  taught  the  different  dialcfts  of  Tar- 
tary, and  was  afterwards  employed  in  embaflies  which  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  traverfing  Tartary,  China,  and  other 
eaftern  countries.  After  a refidence  of  feventeen  years  at 
the  court  of  the  great  khan,  the  three  Venetians  came  back 
to  their  own  country,  in  the  year  1 295,  with  immenfe  wealth. 
A fhort  time  after  his  return,  Marco  ferved  his  country  at 
fea  againft  the  Genoefe,  his  galley  in  a naval  engagement 
was  funk,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner  and  carried  to  Genoa. 
He  remained  there  many  years  in  confinement ; and,  as  well 
to  amufe  his  melancholy,  as  to  gratify  thofe  who  defired  it 
of  him,  fent  for  his  notes  from  Venice,  and  compofed  the 
hiftory  of  his  own  and  his  father’s  voyages  in  Italian,  under 
this  title,  “ Delle  maraviglie  del  mondo  da  Iui  vidute,”  Sec., 
of  which  the  firft  edition  appeared  at  Venice  in  8vo.  1496. 
This  work  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral  foreign  languages, 
and  has  been  inferted  in  various  collections.  The  beft  edi- 
tions are  one  in  Latin,  publilhed  by  Andrew  Miiller  at 
Cologne  in  1671,  and  one  in  French,  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  voyages  publilhed  by  Bergeron,  at  the  Hague  in 
1735,  *n  two  v°ls’  the  narrative  there  are  many  things 
not  eafilv  believed,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  accounts  has 
been  verified  by  fucceeding  travellers.  He  not  only  gave 
better  accounts  of  China  than  had  been  before  received  ; but 
likewife  furnilhed  a defcription  of  Japan,  of  feveral  iflands 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  Madagafcar,  and  the  coafts  of  Africa, 
fo  that  from  his  work  it  might  be  eafily  collected  that  a di- 
rect paffage  by  fea  to  the  Eatt  Indies  was  not  only  poffible, 
but  practicable. 

Paulo,  in  Geography , a town  of  South  America,  in  New 
Granada;  25  miles  E.N.E.  of  Tunja. 

PAVLOGRAD,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoflav ; 32  miles  E.  of  Ekaterinoflav.  N.  lat. 
470  10'.  E.  long.  350  54'. 

PAVLOSK,  a Ruffian  fortrefs,  in  the  province  of 
Tauris,  conftruCted  for  defending  the  ftraits  of  Taman,  be- 
tween the  Black  fea  and  the  fea  of  Azoph ; fix  miles  S.  of 
Kerch. 

PAVLOV,  a town  of  Rufiia,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the 
Tchudlkoe  lake  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Narva. 

PAVLOVA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk,  on  the  Lena  ; 16  miles  N.  of  Orlenga. 

PAVLOVSK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  iu  the  government  of 
Voronez, 
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Voronez,  on  the  Don  ; 68  miles  S.S.E.  of  Voronez.  N. 
lat.  50  24'.  E.  long.  40°  14'. 

PAVLOVSKAIA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Dnieper;  32  miles  E.  of 
Ekaterinoflav. 

PAULUN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kitchwara  ; fix  miles  S.E  of  Raajegur. 

PAULUS,  Cyrus  Florus,  called  Paul  the  Silentiary, 
becaufe  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  royal  filentaries,  officers 
whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  prevent  noifes  in  the  palace,  flou- 
riftied  in  the  fixth  century,  under  the  emperor  Jultinian.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  of  an  if  wftrious  family,  and  p ode  fled  of 
hereditary  opulence,  but  to  have  been  flifl  more  diftinguifhed 
for  learning  and  eloquence.  He  was  author  of  poeim  in  the 
Greek  language,  among  which  was  one  giving  the  hiftory 
and  defcription  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Conftanti- 
nople  in  more  thin  a thoufand  hexameter  lines.  This  has 
come  down  to  our  times,  and  was  publifhed  in  the  collection 
of  Byzantine  hiftorians,  with  a tranflation  and  notes  by  Du- 
cange.  He  alfo  compofed  a poem  on  the  Pythian  ^Thermae, 
and  fome  epigrams  in  the  Anthology.  See  Gibbon,  vol.  «ii. 
in  which  is  a fine  defcription  of  St.  Sophia,  taken  partly 
from  the  work  of  Paulus. 

PAULUS  Hook,  in  Geography,  a fortified  polt  of  North 
America,  in  Bergen  county,  Hate  of  New  Jerfey,  on  the 
North  river,  where  the  river  is  2000  yards  wide,  oppofite  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  In  1780  this  river  was  fo  frozen, 
that  carriages  with  heavy  burdens  pafied  over  it. 

PAUNCH,  or  Panch,  on  Ship-board,  a fort  of  thick 
and  ftrong  mat,  formed  by  interweaving  twills  of  rope-yarn 
as  clofe  as  poffible.  See  Matts. 

PAUNCHWAY,  a fmall  boat  in  Bengal,  attendant  on 
the  Budgerows,  which  fee.  The  paunchways  move  more 
expeditioufly  than  the  budgerows  ; but  they  are  nearly  of 
the  fame  conftruftion,  with  this  difference,  that  the  greateft 
breadth  is  fomewhat  further  aft  and  the  Hern  lower.  We 
(hall  here  add  that  another  boat  of  this  country,  called 
“ Moorpunkay,”  is  curioufly  conflrufted  ; thefe  boats  are 
very  long  and  narrow,  fometimes  extending  to  upwards  of 
100  feet  in  length,  and  not  more  than  eight  feet  in  breadth  ; 
they  are  always  paddled,  fometimes  by  40  men,  and  are 
(leered  by  a large  paddle  from  the  ftern,  which  rifes  either 
in  the  fiiape  of  a peacock,  a fnake,  or  fome  other  animal ; 
the  paddlers  are  direfted  by  a man  who  Hands  up,  and  fome- 
times makes  ufe  of  a branch  of  a plant,  to  regulate  their 
motions,  uling  much  gelliculation,  gnd  telling  his  llory  to 
excite  either  laughter,  or  exertion.  In  one  part  of  the  ftern 
is  a canopy  fupported  by  pillars,  in  which  are  feated  the 
owner  and  his  friends,  who  partake  of  the  refrelhing  breezes 
of  the  evening.  Thefe  boats  are  very  expenfive,  owing  to 
the  beautiful  decorations  of  painted  and  gilt  ornaments, 
which  are  highly  varnilhed,  and  exhibit  a confiderable  de- 
gree of  tafte. 

PAUNDURA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Oude  ; 1 2 miles  S.W.  of  Gazypour. 

PAUNGARTENBERG,  a town  of  Auftria  ; fix 
miles  S W.  of  Grein. 

PAUNRAN,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mohurbunge  ; 
20  miles  N.  of  Harriopour. 

PAVO,  Peacock,  in  AJlronomy,  a conftellation  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  not  vi- 
fible  in  our  northern  parts  of  the  world,  containing  fourteen 
liars.  See  Constellation. 

Pavo,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Chatodon,  and  alfo  of 
Labrui  ; which  fee  refpeftively. 

Pavo,  the  Peacock,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  Gallinae,  of  which  there  are  four  fpecies,  according 
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to  Linnaeus.  The  generic  charafter  is,  bill  convex,  robuft  ; 
the  head  is  covered  with  feathers  turned  back  ; the  noftrils 
are  large ; the  feathers  of  the  rump  long,  broad,  expanfile, 
and  covered  with  rich  eye-like  fpots. 

Species. 

CitlSTATUS ; Creft  Peacock.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are 
three  varieties,  via.  1.  Head  with  a comprefled  creft ; fpurs 
folitary.  2.  Cheeks,  throat,  belly,  and  wing-coverts,  white. 
3.  Body  entirely  white.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Afia  and 
Africa,  and  is  domellicated  every  where ; is  three  feet  eight 
inches  long ; deeps  on  the  higheft  places,  and  utters  a loud 
and  harfn  cry  ; it  is  proud  and  vindictive,  and  feeds  chiefly 
on  s> rain  and  infefts  ; it  lays  five  or  fix  eggs  in  fome  private 
place,  which  are  grey-white  : the  young  do  not  attain  all 
their  elegance  till  the  third  year.  The  biil  and  legs  of  this 
beautiful  bird  are  brown  ; irids  yellow  ; creft  gold-green  of 
twenty-four  feathers,  barbed  at  the  tip,  and  with  white 
(hafts;  the  line  above  and  beneath  the  eyes  white;  head, 
neck,  bread,  back  and  rump  green-gold  ; feathers  of  the 
rump,  ufually  called  tail-feathers,  fometimes  five  feet  long  ; 
the  real  tail-feathers  are  eighteen  in  number,  grey-brown, 
about  18  inches  long  ; fcapulars  and  lefler  wing-covert# 
reddilh-brown,  varied  with  black,  middle  ones  blue,  with 
a glofs  of  green-gold,  greater  and  fpurious  wings  rufous ; 
quill-feathers  rufous,  fome  of  them  varied  with  rufous, 
blackifh  and  green  ; belly  and  vent  greenifh-black ; thighs 
yellowifh.  The -female  has  a (horter  creft,  and  has  no  fpur  ; 
the  feathers  of  the  rump  not  fo  long  or  elegant  ; the  irids 
are  of  a lead  colour,  the  bill  and  fringe  on  the  bread  white  ; 
the  neck  is  green,  the  reft  of  the  body  and  wings  brown- 
afh. 

The  creft  peacock  exhibits  in  India,  in  its  wild  (late,  all 
the  maturity  of  growth,  and  glow  of  colouring.  It  was  an 
article  of  importation  from  that  country  to  Paleftine,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  in  thofe  fleets  which  conveyed,  once  in 
three  years,  to  the  court  of  that  monarch  invaluable  trea- 
fures  of  art  and  nature.  The  female  of  this  fpecies  is  parti- 
cularly folicitous  to  conceal  her  eggs  from  the  male,  which 
not  unfrequently  deftroys  them.  They  both  feed  chiefly  on 
infefts  and  grain,  and  prefer  elevated  fituations  for  roofting, 
choofing  the  tops  of  houfes  and  the  higheft  trees  for  thi# 
purpofe.  Among  the  Romans  they  were  regarded  as  great 
luxuries,  and  the  young  ones  are  now  efteemed  as  a delicacy. 
Their  voice  is  extremely  har(h  and  diffonant,  and  in  perteft 
contraft  to  that  beauty  exhibited  in  their  plumage,  which 
feems  to  combine  all  that  delights  the  eye  in  the  foft  and 
delicate  tints  of  the  fineft  flowers,  all  that  dazzles  in  the 
fparkling  luftre  of  the  gem,  and  all  that  aftoniffies  in  the 
grand  difplay  of  the  rainbow.  See  Plate  III.  Gallinee  of 
Ornithology. 

Bicalcaratus  ; Iris  Peacock.  Brown  ; head  iub- 
crefted  ; fpurs  two.  This  is  found  in  China,  and  is  larger 
than  a pheafant.  The  bill  is  blackilh,  the  upper  mandible 
from  the  noftrils  to  the  tip  red  ; irids  yellow  ; crown  black  ; 
face  naked  ; temples  white ; neck  Alining  brown,  with  black 
lines  ; upper  part  of  the  back,  (houlders,  and  wing-coverts 
brown,  with  yellowifh  ftripes,  the  feathers  near  the  tip  with 
a large  purple-gold  fpot ; lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump 
fpotted  with  white  ; body  beneath  brown,  with  tranfverfe 
black  ftreaks ; quill-feathers  dulky ; legs  brown.  Indivi- 
duals of  this  fpecies  have  occafionally  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land, but  they  have  not  found  the  climate  congenial  to  their 
habits. 

Tibetanus  ; Thibet  Peacock,  is  about  the  fize  of  a pin- 
tado, or  more  than  two  feet  in  length.  The  fpecific  cha» 
rafter  is  cinereous  (Leaked  with  blackifh  ; head  fub-crefted, 
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and  two  fpurs.  The  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  are  afh- 
coloured,  marked  with  blackifh  lines  ; the  wing-coverts,  back 
and  rump  are  grey,  with  fmall  white  dots  ; befides  which, 
on  the  wirig-coverts  and  back,  are  large  j-ound  fpots  of  a fine 
blue,  changing  in  different  lights  to  violet  and  green-gold. 
This  bird,  as  its  fpecific  name  denotes,  inhabits  the  king- 
dom of  Thibet.  The  Chinefe  give  it  the  name  of  Chin- 
tchien-khi. 

Muticus  ; Japan  Peacock.  Head  with  a fubulate  creft, 
and  it  has  no  fpurs.  It  is  found  in  the  Japan  iflands,  and  is 
of  the  fize  of  the  P.  criftatus.  The  bill  of  this  fpecies  is 
large  ; legs  cinereous  ; area  of  the  eyes  red  ; irids  yellow  ; 
body  blue,  mixed  with  greer.  ; head  and  neck  greenifh,  with 
blue  fpots,  and  a white  ftreak  down  the  middle  ; belly, 
wing-coverts,  fecondary  quill-feathers,  and  thighs  cinereous, 
with  black  fpots,  the  belly  with  white  ftreaks ; primary  quill- 
feathers  green,  with  tranfverfe  black  lines,  and  yelloAvilh  to- 
wards the  tip,  which  is  black  ; feathers  of  the  rump  bay, 
with  white  (hafts.  The  belly  of  the  female  is  black. 

PAVOASSAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  and 
capital  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas,  with  a good  harbour ; 
the  refidence  of  the  governor,  and  of  the  bifhop. 
PAVOISES.  See  Pavais. 

PAVONIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  appellation  from 
Cavanilles,  in  honour  of  his  countryman  Jofeph  Pavon,  who 
fhared  the  labour  of  various  botanical  excurfions,  through 
Chili  and  Peru,  with  Dombey  and  Ruiz,  and  who  is  named, 
in  conjun&ion  with  the  latter,  as  author  of  the  fplendid  Flora 
Peruviana.  Mutis  had  deftined  for  the  fame  purpofe  the 
beautiful  flower,  figured  long  ago  in  various  old  books, 
under  the  denomination  of  Flos  Tigris,  which  has  but  re- 
cently become  known  in  the  gardens  of  Europe.  This  how- 
ever Linnaeus  referred  to  Ferraria  ; and  his  foil,  in  publifhing 
it,  feems  to  have  thought  the  fpecifig  name  alluded  to  the 
peacock-like  fpots  of  the  corolla  ; for  he  prints  it  as  an  ad- 
jective, pavonia.  Many  perfons  have  fo  underftood  it.  This 
plant  is  fince  reftored  to  the  rank  of  a genus  ; fee  Tigridia. 
— Cavan.  Diff.  132.  Schreb.  469.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3. 
833.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v 2.  1215.  Juff.  272.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  585. — Clafs  and  order,  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  Columnfera,  Linn.  Malvacea,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  permanent,  double ; 
the  outer  of  many  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  rarely  combined 
at  the  bafe  ; inner  of  one  leaf,  cup-fhaped,  divided  half  way 
down,  rarely  more,  into  five  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five, 
roundifh,  tapering  at  the  bafe,  a little  oblique,  fpreading, 
united  below  to  the  tube  of  the  filaments.  Siam.  Filaments 
numerous,  combined  in  the  form  of  a tube,  about  whofe 
apex  and  furface  they  become  feparate  ; anthers  kidney- 
fhaped.  Pifi.  Germen  globofe,  furrowed  ; ftyle  thread- 
fhaped,  longer  than  the  ftamens,  in  ten  fegments  at  the  top  ; 
ftigmas  globofe.  Peric.  Capfules  five,  angular  at  the  inner 
fide,  convex  at  the  outer,  of  one  cell  and  two  valves,  burft- 
ing  in  the  upper  part.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate-oblong,  acute. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  double ; the  outer  of  many  leaves  or  feg- 
ments. Stigmas  ten.  Capfules  five,  of  two  valves.  Seeds 
folitary. 

This  genus,  feparated  by  Cavanilles  from  Hibifcus,  fee 
that  article,  is  rather  artificial,  there  being  no  difference 
whatever  in  habit,  and  the  technical  marks  of  diftinftion  not 
of  the  mod  decifive  kind.  Thefe  are  the  ten  ftigmas,  which, 
in  Hibifcus , are  only  five,  and  the  finally  diftinCt  bivalve  cap- 
fules, with  folitary  feeds.  In  Hibifcus  the  feeds  are  com- 
monly numerous,  in  each  cell  of  a five-valved  five-celled  cap- 
fule.  This  laft-named  genus  being  over-burthened  with 
fpecies,  it  is  commodious  to  leffen  their  number  by  any  al- 
lowable means,  and  as  we  prefume  the  Hortus  Kewenfis, 


which  fo  generally  follows  Willdenow,  will  adopt  Pavonia, 
we  do  not  fcruple  to  admit  it.  This  author  reckons  up 
fifteen  fpecies. 

1.  P . pramorfa.  (P.  cuneifolia  ; Cav.  Diff.  139.  t.  45. 

f.  1.  Hibifcus  prasmorfus  ; Linn.  Suppl.  309.  Jacq.  Ic. 
Rar.  t.  141.)  — Leaves  roundifh-wcdge-ihaped,  abrupt, 
toothed,  downy.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cul- 
tivated in  green-houfes.  The  peculiar  fhape  of  the  leaves 
at  once  diftinguifhes  this  fpecies.  The  Jlem  is  fhrubby,  as  in 
every  other,  except  the  7th  and  15th.  Flowers  lemon- 
coloured,  one  inch  and  a half  wide  ; the  fegments  of  their 
outer  calyx  numerous  and  fetaceous.. 

2.  P .leptocarpa.  Cav.  Diff.  331.  (P.  Typhalsea  ; Cav. 

Diff.  t.  197.  Urena  leptocarpa  ; Linn.  Supjfl.  308.) 
— Leaves  lanceolate,  ferrated.  Outer  calyx  of  five  ovate 
leaves.  Flowers  capitate. — Native  of  Surinam.  It  is  the 
Hibifcus  falicifolius  of  the  PI.  Surinam,  in  Amcen.  Acad.  v.  8. 
260,  and  is  known  by  the  Linnasan  herbarium  only.  The 
leaves  are  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  pointed,  clofely 
ferrated.  Flowers  yellow,  in  terminal  heads.  The  inner 
calyx,  fmaller  than  the  outer,  is  rather  deeply  divided,  but 
not  to  the  bafe,  and  the  latter  has  but  five  leaves,  which  is  a 
fmaller  number  than  the  charafter  requires.  The  capfules  are 
thofe  of  a true  Pavonia,  but  each  is  tipped  with  three  points, 
half  its  own  length,  barbed  with  numerous  recurved  prickles. 
This  fpecies  is  very  nearly  related  to  the  next,  for  which  Ca- 
vanilles has  figured  it,  not  very  correftly  as  to  the  calyx , 
whofe  divifions  he  makes  not  fufficiently  deep,  at  leaft  in  the 
outer  one,  whereas  Linnaeus,  on  the  other  hand,  errs  in 
faying  the  inner  calyx  is  of  five  leaves. 

3.  P.  Typhalaa.  Cav.  Diff  134.  (Urena  Typhalaea ; 
Linn.  Mant.  258.) — Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  ferrated. 
Outer  calyx  of  about  feven  linear  leaves.  Stem  panicled. 
Flowers  fomewhat  umbellate. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
This  fpecies,  of  which  a’  fpecimen  is  preferved  in  the  her- 
barium of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  has  not  been  well  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  laft,  which  has  been  generally  miftaken  fos 
it.  The  prefent  differs  effentially  in  its  panicled  many- 
flowered  Jlem,  but  efpecially  in  having  the  outer  calyx  of  fix 
or  feven  narrow  linear  leaves,  or  deep  fegments  ; whereas  the 
former  has  five  ovate  ones.  The  barbed  points  are  moreover 
as  long  as  the  capfules  themfelves,  and  the  corolla  is  faid  to 
be  white.  The  calyx  of  the  true  TyphaUa  anfwers  exaftly 
to  the  generic  charafter,  but  the  preceding  fpecies  is  fo 
clofely  allied  to  this,  that  they  cannot  be  generically  ‘dis- 
joined, though  the  latter  has  but  five  fegments  in  its  outer 
calyx. 

4.  P.  haflata.  Cav.  Diff  138.  t.  47.  f.  2.  — Leaves  ob- 
long, haftate,  bluntly  toothed ; denfely  downy  beneath. 
Stalks  axillary,  fingle-flowered. — Gathered  by  Commerfon 
at  Monte  Video.  Branches  round,  fubdivided.  Leaves  de- 
pendent, about  an  inch  long  ; befprinkled  with  ftarry  hairs 
above  ; denfely  clothed  with  fimilar  white  pubefcence  be- 
neath, as  is  the  inner  calyx  efpecially.  The  outer  calyx  is  of 
fix,  rarely  only  five,  ovate  leaves,  fhorter  than  the  inner. 
Capfules  reticulated,  downy,  without  points  or  appendages. 

3.  P .fpinifex.  Cav.  Diff.  133.  t.  43.  f.  2 ; and  ariftata, 
t.  43.  f.  3.  (Hibifcus  fpinifex  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  978.  Jacq. 
Hort.Vind.  v.  2.46.  t.  103.) — Leaves  broad-ovate,  doubly 
crenate.  Stalks  axillary,  fingle-flowered.  Capfules  with 
fpreading  fmooth  fpines.  — Native  of  South  America.  The 
leaves  are  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  half  as  broad,  rough- 
ifh  to  the  touch.  Flowers  large,  yellow.  Capfules  each 
tipped  with  three  or  four  fpreading,  fmooth,  not  barbed, 
awns  or  fpines. 

6.  P.  papilionacea.  Cav.  Diff.  140.  t.  49.  f.  2. — Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  ferrated.  Stalks  axillary,  fingle-flowered. 
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Stamens  and  ftyle  declining. — Gathered  in  Otaheite  by  Sir  thofe  of  a vine.  Flowers  fmall,  purplifh,  not  unlike  a com- 
Jofeph  Banks,  who  communicated  it  to  Cavanilles.  Flowers  mon  Mallow. 

large,  yellow.  Segments  of  the  outer  calyx  very  narrow,  14.  P.  urens.  Cav.  Diff.  137.  t.  49.  f.  1.  Jacq.  Ie. 
and  longer  than  in  thelaft.  Rar.  t.  552. — Leaves  with  feven  angles,  hairy,  cut  and  fer- 

. P . cancellata.  Cav.  Diff.  135.  (Hibifcus  cancellatus ; rated.  Flowers  axillary,  cluttered,  nearly  feflile. — Native 


Linn.  Suppl.  311.  Am.  Acad.  v.  8.  260.) — Leaves  heart- 
(haped,  ferrated.  Outer  calyx  of  twenty  briftle-Jhaped, 
very  hairy  leaves.  Stem  decumbent. — Native  of  Surinam. 
The  Jlcm  is  herbaceous  and  trailing,  clothed,  like  the  reft  of 
the  plant,  with  prominent  briftles.  Leaves  nettle-like. 
Stalls  axillary,  fingle-flowered.  Calyx  very  remarkable  for 
its  numerous  narrow  fegments,  whofe  briftly  hairs  form  a fort 
of  net-work. 

8.  P .racemofa.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  1215.  (P.  fpi- 

cata  ; Cav.  Diff.  136.  t.  46.  f.  1.  Malache  fcabra  ; Trew. 
Ehret.  50.  t.  90.) — Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  nearly  entire. 
Flowers  in  a terminal  clutter.  Outer  calyx  of  eight  lanceo- 
late leaves. — Native  of  bogs,  amongft  other  ftirubs  and  trees,  in 
Jamaica.  The  nearly  entire, naked  leaves,  roughifh  to  the  touch 
only,  and  the  long  terminal  folitary  clujlers,  of  pale  yellow, 
not  very  large,  Jlowers , readily  diftinguifh  this  fpecies.  The 
leaves  in  our  fpecimens  are  very  nearly  entire  ; Ehret  repre- 
fents  them  ferrated  pretty  copioufly. 

9.  P.  corymbofa.  Willd.  n.  9 (Althaea  corymbofa ; 

Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v.  2.  1213.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped, 

fometimes  angular,  fmoothifti.  Flowers  corymbofe.  Stalks 
and  calyx  hairy. — Found  about  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Hifpa- 
niola  and  Jamaica.  The  habit  is  compared  by  Swartz  to 
/I It  baa  hirfuta  of  Linnxus.  Leaves  not  quite  fmooth,  fer- 
rated, fometimes  almoft  finuated  as  well  as  angular.  Flowers 

ellow,  rather  large.  Outer  calyx  of  ten  or  twelve  linear 

airy  leaves.  Capfules  rough.  We  have  feen  neither  fpeci- 
men  nor  figure. 

10.  P.  paniculata.  Cav  Diff.  13^.  t.  46.  f.  2. — Leaves 
roundifh-heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  with  one  or  three  points. 
Clufters  compound,  hairy.  Stamens  and  ftyle  declining — 
Native  of  Peru,  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Maragnon. 
Dombey.  It  feems,  as  Willdenow  remarks,  nearly  akin  to 
the  lalt.  The  Jlowers  are  yellow,  very  numerous.  Stamens 
drooping.  Style  attending  at  the  extremity. 

11.  P . odorata.  Willd.  n.  11. — Leaves  ovate,  fomewhat 
heart-fhaped,  with  three  points,  (lightly  toothed.  Stalks 
axillary,  fingle-flowered.  Outer  calyx  of  about  twelve 
leaves. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies — The  whole  plant  is 
hairy  and  vittid.  Leaves  oblong,  (lightly  heart-(haped  at  the 
bafe.  Flowtr-Jlalhs  long,  fometimes  affembled  into  a fort  of 
clujler  at  the  top  of  t\\ejlem.  Calyx  fringed.  Corolla  rather 
fmall,  apparently  red.  Willd. 

12.  P.  coccinea.  Cav.  Diff.  140.  t.  47.  f.  1.  (Malva 
folio  hederaceo,  (lore  coccineo  ; Plum.  Ic.  162.  t.  169.  f.  2.) 
— Leaves  heart-fhaped,  three-lobed,  ferrated.  Stalks  axil- 
lary, fingle-flowered,  attending.  Outer  calyx  of  five  linear- 
lanceolate  leaves. — Native  of  Hifpaniola,  not  of  Dominica. 
Linnxus  mifquotes  the  figure  of  Plumier,  for  Hibifcus  (or 
rather  Achania)  Malvavifcus.  The  Jlowers  appear  to  be 
large,  (landing  ereft  in  an  elegant  manner,  the  lower  part  of 
the  petals  cohering  in  the  form  of  a tube,  the  extremities 
drooping.  Plumier  reprefents  more  than  five  leaves  to  the 
outer  calyx,  but  Cavanilles  examined  a fpecimen. 

13.  P.  Columella.  Cav.  Diff.  138.  t.  48.  f.  3. — Leaves 
with  five  angles,  ferrated,  nearly  fmooth  ; the  uppermoft 
oblong  and  undivided.  Stalks  axillary,  fingle-flowered, 
(horter  than  the  footftalks.  Outer  calyx  of  five  linear-lan- 
ceolate leaves. — Found  by  Commerfon  in  the  ifle  of  Bour- 
bon, growing  abundantly  by  the  fides  of  the  roads  cut 
through  the  woods.  The  leaves  are  (haped  fomewhat  like 


of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius.  The  jlowers  are  of  an  elegant 
rofe-colour,  deeper  in  the  centre,  much  refembling  a com- 
mon Mallow.  Capfules  with  three  barbed  points,  or  beaks 
Leaves  and  Jlems  rough  with  pungent  hairs. 

ic.  P .zeylanica.  Cav.  Diff.  134.  t.  48.  f.  2.  (Hibifcus 
zeylanica;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  981.  Burm.  Ind.  t.  48.  f.  3.) — 
Leaves  roundifh-heart-fhaped,  cut,  lobed,  or  deeply  divided, 
bluntly  toothed.  Stalks  axillary,  fingle-flowered,  equal  to 
the  footftalks.  Outer  calyx  of  ten  linear  briftly  leaves. — 
Native  of  Ceylon.  Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  downy, 
fomewhat  branched.  The  leaves  vary  greatly  as  to  their  di- 
vifions,  being  fometimes  divided  to  the  very  bafe  into  five  ob- 
long blunt  fegments.  Flowers  fmall,  red.  This  fpecies  is 
now  and  then  feen  in  gardens,  but  valued  rather  for  the  fake 
of  rarity  than  beauty.  Scopoli  has  figured  the  deeply  di- 
vided variety,  under  the  name  of  Hibifcus  arenarius,  Delic. 
Infubr.  fafc.  3.  t.  2,  which  we  do  not  find  quoted. 

16.  P.  fpiralis.  Cav.  Ic.  v.  5.  20.  t.  434. — Leaves 
heart-(haped,  ferrated,  pointed,  fomewhat  lobed.  Stalks 
axillary,  fingle-flowered.  Outer  calyx  of  many  linear 
fringed  leaves.  Petals  convoluted,  each  with  a lateral  tooth. 
— Gathered  by  Louis  Nee,  in  the  ifland  of  Tobago,  five 
leagues  from  Panama,  flowering  and  fruiting  in  November. 
The  Jlem  is  (hrubby,  fix  feet  high.  Leaves  mod  like  thofe  of 
the  tenth  fpecies,  but  it  is  not  faid  whether  they  are  fmooth 
or  otherwife.  Outer  calyx  of  nine  linear  hairy  leaves.  Petals 
fcarlet,  rolled  together  like  thofe  of  Achania  Malvavifcus, 
but  larger,  the Jiamens  and  Jlyle  projecting  far  beyond  them. 
This  fpecies  is  unnoticed  by  Willdenow,  and  might  perhaps 
be  introduced  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh.  S. 

Pavonia,  or  Pavonina,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Ar- 
dea.  See  Heron. 

PAVONIUS  Lapis,  the  peacock-Jlone,  a name  given  by 
Ludovicus  Dulcis,  and  other  writers  of  his  time,  to  a (tone 
of  which  they  fay  many  idle  things,  fuch  as  its  having  the 
virtue  of  gaining  a perfon’s  love  to  another,  and  the  like. 
They  have  left  us  no  dettription  of  it,  but  probably  it  was 
one  of  the  variegated  agates. 

PAVOOR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 15 
miles  N.W.  of  Tinevelly. 

PAUPAKELLY,  atownef  Hindooftan,  in  Golconda  ; 
20  miles  S.  of  Byarem. 

PAUPANASSUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan;  20  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Tinevelly. 

PAUPANASSY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Tanjore. 

PAUPER,  in  Law.  See  Forma  Pauperis,  and  Poor. 

PAURiEDRASTYLiE,  in  Natural  Hijlory , the  name 
of  a genus  of  cryftals.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
nsxvfor,  a few,  tJ^a,  a fide,  or  plane,  the  privative  particle 
a,  not,  and  rv\o;,  a column,  and  expreffes  a foflil  compofed 
of  but  a few  fides  or  planes,  and  having  no  column. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  cryftals,  compofed  of  two 
pyramids  joined  bafe  to  bafe,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
column  ; thefe  being  both  hexangular,  and  confequently  the 
whole  body  compofed  only  of  twelve  planes ; the  others  of 
the  fame  ftru&ure  being  compofed  of  fixteen.  Of  this  genus 
there  are  only  four  known  fpecies. 

PAUREY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Slave  coaft.  N.  lat.  6°  lo'.  E.  long.  o°  if. 

PAURWITZ.  See  Bauerwitz. 
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PA  US  A,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogtland  ; 72  miles 
W.S.  W.  of  Drefden.  N,  lat.  50°  31'.  E.  long.  1 1°  58'. 

PAUSANI  A,  Ylavcxviia,  in  Antiquity , a feftival  in  which 
were  folemn  games,  wherein  freeborn  Spartans  only  contend- 
ed. It  had  its  name  from  Paufanias,  the  Spartan  general, 
under  whofe  conduft  the  Grecians  overcame  Mardonius,  in 
the  famous  battle  at  Platsea,  there  being  always  an  oration  in 
praife  of  him. 

PAUSANIAS,  in  Biography,  acelebrated  Lacedsemonian 
commander,  who  fell  at  the  famous  ftraits  of  Thermopylae, 
was  the  fon  of  Cieombrotus,  and  nephew  of  Leonidas. 
He  obtained  a high  rank  in  the  magiftracy  of  his  country, 
and  when  Mardonius,  the  Perfian  general,  invaded  Greece 
with  a mighty  hoft,  Paufanias  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief of  the  allied  army  raifed  to  oppofe  him.  He  brought 
on  a general  engagement  at  Plataea,  in  the  year  479  B.C.,  in 
which  Mardonius  was  killed,  and  his  army  defeated  with 
great  daughter.  With  the  affiftance  of  the  Athenians,  the 
camp  of  Mardonius  was  taken  with  an  immenfe  booty. 
Paufanias  exhibited  a greatnefs  of  mind  in  rejefting  the  pro- 
pofal  of  one  of  the  leaders,  that  the  body  of  the  Perfian 
general  fhould  be  fought  for,  in  order  that  it  might  be  treated 
with  the  fame  indignity  that  had  been  offered  to  that  of  Leo- 
nidas. He  proceeded  to  punifh  the  traitors  to  the  caufe  of 
Greece,  and  marching  to  Thebes,  obliged  that  city  to  deli- 
ver up  the  heads  of  the  Perfian  party,  whom  he  put  to  death. 
The  effeft  of  fuccefs  upon  his  own  mind  was  to  nourifh  a 
fpirit  of  pride  and  arrogance,  and  infpire  ambitious  defigns. 
He  affumed  to  himfelf  all  the  honour  of  the  vidtory  of 
Platsea,  and  upon  a golden  tripod,  which  he  prefented  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  he  put  an  infcription  that  was  honour- 
able to  himfelf  alone.  In  the  command  of  the  united  fleet, 
which  had  been  given  him  for  the  purpofe  of  freeing  the 
Grecian  cities  from  Perfian  garrifons,  he  behaved  with  great 
partiality  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  created  many  enemies ; 
while  the  juftice  of  Ariftides,  and  the  affability  of  Cimon, 
gained  all  hearts,  and  reftored  to  the  Athenians  the  nival 
fupremacy  of  Greece.  Sufpicions  were  entertained  that  he 
meant  to  affume  the  full  controyl  of  Greece,  and  to  get  the 
power  of  the  country  in  his  own  hands,  and  on  this  account 
he  was  recalled  to  Sparta,  and  underwent  a trial  for  his  life, 
but  as  the  evidence  was  inconclufive,  he  was  fined  and  liberated. 
When  he  returned  to  the  army,  he  openly  adopted  the  Per- 
fian habit  and  manners,  and  went  into  all  the  excelfes  of  that 
luxury  which  he  had  formerly  decried.  It  was  fuppofed 
that  his  mind  was  deranged,  owing  to  the  following  tragical 
incident.  Having  been  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Cleo- 
nice,  a young  woman  of  good  family  at  Byzantium,  her 
parents  not  daring  to  refufe  his  folicitations,  obliged  her  to 
comply  with  his  defires.  To  fave  her  blufhes,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  lights  fhould  be  extinguifhed  when  fhe  entered  his 
chamber.  In  the  dark  fhe  unfortunately  ftumbled  over  one 
of  the  lamps  ; the  noife  of  which  fuddenly  awakening  Pau- 
fanias, he  fancied  an  aflaflin  was  coming  to  murder  him,  and, 
ftarting  up,  plunged  a dagger  into  her  breafl.  When  he  dif- 
covered  the  fatal  error,  he  was  almoft  diftrafted,  and  from 
that  moment  imagined  that  the  blood  of  Cleonice  was  perpe- 
tually crying  out  for  vengeance.  He  left  Byzantium,  and 
repaired  to  Heraclea,  where  he  found  perfons  who  pretended 
to  evoke  and  pacify  the  fpirits  of  the  deceafed.  That  of 
Cleonice  was  called  up  before  him,  and  made  to  fay  to  him, 
“ When  you  come  to  Sparta,  you  will  find  a termination  to 
your  fufterings.”  He  went  thither,  flill  occupied  with  the 
thought  of  betraying  his  country  to  the  Perfians.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  carried  on  a correfpondence  with  Artabazus,  a 
fatrap  ; and  all  the  meffengers  he  fent  were  put  to  death,  that 


they  might  not  betray  him  on  their  return.  It  is  laid  that  he 
in  vam  attempted  to  engage  Themiftocles,  who  was  at  that 
time  an  exile,  to  concur  in  his  meafures,  and  being  impatient, 
he  wrote  a peremptory  letter  to  Artabazus,  which  he  com- 
mitted to  one  Argilms,  his  particular  favourite.  The  young 
man,  alarmed  by  the  reflexion,  that  none  of  the  former 
meffengers  returned,  unfealed  the  packet  entrufled  to  his 
care,  and  finding  a direftion  to  put  him  to  death,  imme- 
diately difclofed  the  matter  to  the  ephori.  They  refolved  to 
apprehend  him,  but  being  apprized  of  their  intention,  he 
fled  into  the  temple  of  Minerva,  from  whence  he  could  not 
be  taken.  While  they  were  hefitating  as  to  what  could  be 
done,  the  mother  of  Paufanias  brought  a brick,  and  fet  it 
again!!  the  door  of  the  temple : her  example  was  followed, 
till  he  was  completely  immured.  When  he  was  dead  with 
hunger,  his  body  was  brought  out,  and  interred  by  his 
friends.  Corn.  Nep.  Univer.  Hift. 

Pausanias,  a Greek  topographical  writer,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  fecond  century,  under  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines, 
was  probably  a native  of  Caefarea,  in  Cappadocia,  and  ftudied 
under  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus.  Though  as  a 
fpeaker  defeftive  in  his  pronunciation,  he  obtained  a high 
reputation  by  his  compofitions.  He  declaimed  both  at 
Athens  and  Rome,  in  which  laft  named  city  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  feems  to  have  been  a great 
traveller,  and  befides  his  work  on  Greece  that  is  extant, 
he  compofed  defcriptions  of  Syria  and  Pheenicia.  The 
“ Defcription  of  Greece”  is  highly  valuable  to  the  an- 
tiquary, and  contains  much  information  no  where  elfe  to 
be  met  with.  It  is  a kind  of  itinerary  through  Greece,  in 
ten  books,  in  which  the  author  notes  every  thing  remarkable 
that  fell  under  his  obfervation,  fuch  as  temples,  theatres,  fe- 
pulchres,  ftatues,  paintings,  public  monuments  of  all  kinds, 
the  fcites  and  dimenfions  of  ruined  cities,  and  the  fcenes  of 
important  tranfaftions.  In  fome  parts  he  gives  hiftorical 
details,  and  in  thofe  his  ftyle,  which  is  frequently  negligent, 
rifes  to  a degree  of  dignity.  His  work  abounds  with  fabu- 
lous narrations,  but  what  he  himfelf  faw,  there  is  no  reafon 
to  fuppofe  he  mifreprefented.  His  work  was  firft  publifhed 
in  1516,  at  the  prefs  of  Aldus.  The  beft  edition  has  been 
reckoned  that  of  Kuhnius,  Greek  and  Latin,  1696,  but 
others  give  the  preference  to  the  modern  one  of  I.  F.  Facius, 
Lipf.  1794-7,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  There  is  a French 
tranflation  in  high  eftimation,  by  the  abbe  Gedoyn.  Mo- 
reri. 

PAUSARY,  Pausarius,  in  ancient  Rome,  an  officer 
who,  in  the  folemn  pomps  or  proceflions  of  the  goddefs  Ifis, 
direfted  the  flops,  or  paufes. 

In  thefe  ceremonies,  there  were  frequent  ftands  at  places, 
prepared  for  the  purpofe,  wherein  the  ftatues  of  Ifis  and 
Anubis  were  fet  down ; much  after  the  manner  of  refting- 
places  in  the  proceffion  of  the  holy  facrament  in  the  Romifh 
church. 

Thefe  refts  were  called  manfioncs  : the  regulation  of  which 
was  the  office  of  thefe  paufarii. 

From  an  infcription  quoted  by  Salmafius  it  appears,  that 
the  Romans  had  a kind  of  college  or  corporation  of  pau- 
faries. 

Pausary,  Paufarius , was  alfo  a name  given  to  an  officer 
in  the  Roman  galleys,  who  gave  the  fignal  to  the  rowers,  and 
marked  the  times  and  paufes ; to  the  end  they  might  aft  in 
concert,  and  row  all  together. 

This  was  always  done  with  a mufical  inftrument.  Hy- 
ginus  fays,  that,  ia  the  lhip  Argo,  Orpheus  did  the  office 
with  his  lyre. 
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PAUSE,  a (top  or  ceffation  of  fpeaking,  finging,  play- 
ing, or  the  like. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  paufa , which  we  find 
ufed  in  Lucretius  and  Plautus  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

The  ufe  of  pointing  in  grammar  is,  to  make  the  proper 
paufes  ir.  certain  places.  See  Point  and  Punctuation. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  paufes  is  equally  neceffary  to  the  fpeaker 
and  to  the  hearer : to  the  fpeaker,  that  he  may  take  breath, 
without  which  he  cannot  proceed  far  in  his  delivery,  and 
that  he  may  relieve  the  organ'  of  fpeech  by  thefe  temporary 
refts,  which  otherwife  would  be  foon  tired  by  continued  and 
uninterrupted  aftion  ; to  the  hearer,  that  the  ear  alfo  may 
be  re'ieved  from  the  fatigue  which  it  would  otherwife  en- 
dure from  a continui'y  of  found,  and  'hat  the  underfHnding 
may  have  Efficient  time  to  mark  the  diftin&ion  of  fentences, 
and  their  feveral  members. 

Paufes  in  common  difcourfe,  and  in  mod  compofitions  in 
profe,  have,  befides  the  duration,  marks  of  a furer  kind 
annexed  to  them  to  point  out  their  nature:  and  thefe  are 
certain  notes  of  the  voice,  which  declare  of  what  kind  the 
paufes  are.  at  the  inftant  they  are  made;  and  inform  the 
mind  what  it  is  to  expedl  from  them  ; whether  the  fenfe  is 
{till  to  be  continued  m the  fame  fentence;  whether  the  pre- 
ceding one  is  to  be  the  laft  memoer  of  the  fentence ; or 
whether  the  fentence  is  clofed,  and  a new  one  is  to  begin. 
By  means  of  thefe  notes  or  tones,  the  fpeaker  may  propor- 
tion his  paufes  to  the  importance  of  the  fenfe,  and  not  merely 
to  the  grammatical  ftru&ure  of  words  in  fentences.  A pro- 
pofition,  or  (entiment  of  peculiar  moment,  may  be  preceded 
or  clofed  by  a longer  paufe  than  ufual : a paufe  may  be  alfo 
made  before  fome  very  emphatical  word,  but  this  is  a liberty 
that  (hould  be  ufed  with  great  caution.  An  ingenious 
writer  on  this  fubjeft  obferves,  that  paufes  in  general  de- 
pend upon  emphafis  : words  are  fufficiently  diftinguiflhed 
from  each  other  by  accent ; but  to  point  out  their  meaning, 
when  ranged  in  fentences,  emphafes  and  paufes  are  neceffary. 
Accent,  fays  this  writer,  is  the  link  which  connefts  fyllables 
together,  and  forms  them  into  words : emphafis  is  the  Jink 
which  conne&s  words  together,  and  forms  them  into  mem- 
bers of  fentences ; but  that  there  may  be  no  miftake  to 
which  emphafis  the  words  belong,  at  the  end  of  every  fuch 
member  of  a fentence  there  ought  to  be  a perceptible  paufe. 
Sheridan’s  Le&ures,  p.  75,  &c.  See  Comma,  Colon, 
Points,  &c. 

Paufes  are  commonly  diftinguilhed  into  thofe  that  are 
emphatical,  and  thofe  that  mark  the  diftinftions  of  fenfe. 
An  emphatical  paufe  is  made,  after  fomething  has  been  faid 
of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  want  to  fix  the  hearer’s 
attention.  Sometimes  fuch  a thing  is  introduced  with  a 
paufe  of  this  nature.  Such  paufes  have  the  effeft  of  a 
ftrong  emphafis,  and  are  fubjedt  to  the  fame  rules,  efoecially 
to  the  caution  of  not  repeating  them  too  frequently  : for  as 
they  excite  uncommon  attention,  and  of  courfe  raife  ex- 
pe&ation,  they  will  occalion  difappointment  and  difguft,  if 
the  importance  of  the  matter  be  not  fully  anfwerable  to  fuch 
expectation.  But  the  mod  frequent  and  the  principal  ufe  of 
paufe  is  to  mark  the  divilions  of  the  fenfe,  and,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  to  allow  the  fpeaker  to  draw  his  breath.  The 
proper  and  graceful  adjuftment  of  fuch  paufes  is  one  of  the 
molt  nice  and  difficult  articles  in  delivery.  The  fpeaker,  in 
order  to  avoid  mangling  his  fentences,  and  totally  lofiug  the 
force  of  the  emphafis,  (hould  be  careful  to  provide  a full 
fupply  of  breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a great  mif- 
take, fays  Dr.  Blair,  to  imagine  that  the  breath  mull  be 
drawn  only  at  the  end  of  a period,  when  the  voice  is  allowed 
a fall.  It  may  eafily  be  gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the 
period,  when  the  voice  is  only  fufpended  for  a moment ; 


and,  by  this  management,  we  may  have  always  a ftifficient 
flock  for  carrying  on  the  longeft  fentences,  without  im- 
proper interruptions.  If  any  one,  as  the  fame  ingenious 
author  obferves,  (hall  have  formed  to  himfelf  a certain  me- 
lody or  tune,  which  requires  refts  and  paufes  of  its  own,  dif- 
tindt  from  thofe  of  the  fenfe,  he  has  undoubtedly  contradled 
one  of  the  word  habits  into  which  a public  fpeaker  can  fall. 
It  is  the  fenfe  which  (hould  always  rule  the  paufes  of  the 
voice ; for  whenever  there  is  any  fenfible  fufpenlion  of  the 
voice,  the  hearer  is  always  led  to  expedt  fomewhat  corre- 
fponding  in  the  meaning.  Paufes,  in  public  difcourfe,  muft 
be  formed  on  the  manner  in  which  we  utter  ourfelves  in 
ordinary,  fenfible  eonverfation ; and  not  upon  the  ftiff  arti- 
ficial manner,  which  we  acquire  from  reading  books  accord- 
ing to  the  common  pundluation,  which  is  often  arbitrary, 
capricious,  and  falfe,  and  didates  an  uniformity  of  tone  in 
the  paufes,  that  is  extremely  difagreeable.  In  order  to 
render  paufes  graceful  and  exprefiive,  they  muft  not  only  be 
made  in  the  right  place,  but  alfo  be  accompanied  with  a 
proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of  thefe  paufes  is 
intimated,  much  more  than  by  the  length  of  them,  which 
can  never  be  exadly  meafwred.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a 
(light  and  Ample  fufpenfion  of  voice  that  is  proper ; fome- 
times  a degree  of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required  ; and  fome- 
times  that  peculiar  tone  and  cadence,  which  denote  the  fen- 
tence finifhed.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  we  are  to  regulate  our- 
felves, by  attending  to  the  manner  in  which  Nature  teaches 
us  to  fpeak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earned  difcourfe 
with  Others. 

In  reading  or  reciting  verfe,  there  i3  a peculiar  difficulty 
in  making  the  paufes  juftly.  The  difficulty  arifes  from  the 
melody  of  verfe,  which  didates  to  the  ear  paufes  or  refts  of 
its  own  ; and  to  adjuft  and  compound  thefe  properly  with 
the  paufes  of  the  fenfe,  fo  as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear  nor 
offend  the  underftanding,  is  fo  very  nice  a matter,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  we  feldom  meet  with  good  readers  of  poetry. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  paufes  that  belong  to  the  mufic  of 
verfe : one  is  the  paufe  at  the  end  of  the  line  ; and  the  other, 
the  caefural  paufe  in  the  middle  of  it.  With  regard  to  the 
paufe  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which  marks  the  drain  or  verfe 
to  be  finifhed,  rhyme  renders  this  always  fenfible,  and  in 
fome  meafure  compels  us  to  obferve  it  in  our  pronunciation. 
In  blank  verfe,  where  a greater  liberty  is  allowed  of  running 
the  lines  into  one  another,  fometimes  without  any  fufpenfion 
in  the  fenfe,  it  has  been  queftioned,  whether,  in  reading 
fuch  verfe  with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  (hould  be  had 
to  the  clofe  of  the  line.  On  the  ftage,  where  the  appear- 
ance of  fpeaking  in  verfe  .(hould  always  be  avoided,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Blair,  that  the  clofe 
of  fuch  lines  as  make  no  paufe  in  the  fenfe  (hould  not  be 
rendered  perceptible  to  the  ear.  But  on  other  occafions, 
this  would  be  improper : for  what  is  the  ufe  of  melody,  or 
for  what  end  has  the  poet  compofed  in  verfe,  if,  in  reading 
his  lines,  we  fupprefs  his  numbers ; and  degrade  them,  by 
our  pronunciation,  into  mere  profe  ? We  ought,  therefore, 
certainly  to  read  blank  verfe  fo  as  to  make  every  line  fenfible 
to  the  ear.  At  the  fame  time,  in  doing  fo,  every  appear- 
ance of  fing-fong  and  tone  muft  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
clofe  of  the  line,  where  it  makes  no  paufe  in  the  meaning, 
ought  to  be  marked  not  by  fuch  a tone  as  is  ufed  in  finilhing 
a fentence ; but  without  either  letting  the  voice  fall,  or  ele- 
vating it,  it  (hould  be  marked  only  by  fuch  a (light  fufpen- 
fion of  found,  as  may  diftinguifh  the  paffage  from  one  line  to 
another,  without  injuring  the  meaning. 

The  other  kind  of  mufical  paufe  is  that  which  falls  fome- 
wh'ere  about  the  middle  of  the  verfe,  and  divides  it  into  two 
hemiitichs ; a paufe  not  fo  great  as  that  which  belongs  tc 
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the  clofe  of  the  line,  but  ftill  fenfible  to  an  ordinary  ear. 
This,  which  is  called  the  casfural  paufe,  falls  uniformly,  in 
the  French  laconic  verfe,  on  the  middle  of  the  line.  In  the 
Englilh,  it  may  fall  after  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  or  feventh 
fyllables  in  the  line,  and  no  other.  Where  the  verfe  is  fo 
conftru&ed,  that  this  catfural  paufe  coincides  with  the 
flighted  paufe  or  divifion  in  the  fenfe,  the  line  can  be  read 
eafily  ; as  in  the  two  firft  verfes  of  Mr.  Pope’s  Mefliah  : 

« Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma ! begin  the  fong  ; 

To  heavenly  themes,  fublimer  ftrains  belong.” 

But  if  it  fhall  happen  that  words,  which  have  fuch  a ftri& 
and  intimate  connexion,  as  not  to  bear  even  a momentary 
reparation,  are  divided  from  one  another  by  this  cxfural 
paufe,  we  then  feel  a fort  of  druggie  between  the  fenfe  and 
the  found,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  read  fuch  lines  grace- 
fully. The  rule  of  proper  pronunciation,  in  fuch  cafes,  is 
to  regard  only  the  paufe  which  the  fenfe  forms,  and  to  read 
the  line  accordingly.  The  negledt  of  the  caefural  paufe  may 
make  the  line  found  fomewhat  unharmonioufly ; but  the 
effedt  would  be  much  worfe,  if  the  fenfe  was  facrificed  to 
the  found.  For  indance,  in  the  following  line  of  Milton  : 

“ What  in  me  is  dark, 

Illumine  ; what  is  low,  raife  and  fupport.” 

The  fenfe  clearly  dictates  the  paufe  after  “ illumine,”  at  the 
end  of  the  third  fyllable,  which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be 
made  accordingly  ; though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be 
regarded,  “ illumine”  Ihould  be  connefted  with  what  fol- 
lows, and  the  paufe  not  made  till  the  fourth  or  fixth  fyl- 
lable. So,  in  the  following  line  of  Mr.  Pope’s  (Epidle  to 
Arbuthnot)  : 

“ I fit,  with  fad  civility  I read.” 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  casfural  paufe  as  falling  after 
« fad,”  the  fourth  fyllable.  But  it  would  be  very  bad 
reading  to  make  any  paufe  there,  fo  as  to  feparate  “ fad” 
and  “ civility.”  The  fenfe  admits  of  no  other  paufe  than 
after  the  fecond  fyllable  “ fit,”  which,  therefore,  mud  be 
the  only  paufe  made  in  the  reading. 

It  is  a didinguilhing  advantage  of  our  Englifh  verfe,  that 
it  allows  the  paufe  to  be  varied  through  four  different  fyl- 
lables in  the  line ; for  as  the  paufe  is  placed  after  one  or 
other  of  thefe  fyllables,  the  melody  of  the  verfe  is  much 
changed,  its  air  and  cadence  are  diverlified.  By  thefe 
means,  uncommon  richnefs  and  variety  are  added  to  Englifh 
verification.  When  the  paufe  falls  earlied,  that  is,  after 
the  fourth  fyllable,  the  brifked  melody  is  thereby  formed, 
and  the  mod  fpirited  air  given  to  the  line.  In  the  following 
lines  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Mr.  Pope  has,  with  ex- 
quifite  propriety,  fuited  the  condruftion  of  the  verfe  to  the 
fubjett  : 

“ On  her  white  bread  | a fparkling  crofs  fhe  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kifs  | and  infidels  adore ; 

Her  lively  locks  | a fprightly  mind  difclofe, 

Quick  as  her  eyes  | and  as  unfix’d  as  thofe. 

Favours  to  none  | to  all  fhe  fmiles  extends, 

Oft  fhe  rejefts  | but  never  once  offends.” 

Where  the  paufe  falls  after  the  fifth  fyllable,  which  divides 
the  line  into  two  equal  portions,  the  melody  is  fenfibly  al- 
tered. The  verfe  lofes  that  brifk  and  fprightly  air,  which 
it  had  with  the  former  paufe,  and  becomes  more  fmooth, 
gentle,  and  flowing. 

“ Eternal  funfhine  | of  the  fpotlefs  mind, 

Each  prayer  accepted  j and  each  wifh  refign’d.” 


When  the  paufe  proceeds  to  follow  the  fixth  fyllable,  the 
tenor  of  the  mufic  becomes  folemn  and  grave.  The' verfe 
marches  now  with  a more  flow  and  meafured  pace,  than  in 
either  of  the  two  former  cafes. 

“ The  wrath  of  Peleus’.fon  | the  direful  fpring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes  | O goddefs  fing  !” 

But  the  grave,  folemn  cadence  becomes  ftill  more  fenfible, 
when  the  paufe  falls  after  the  feventh  fyllable,  which  is  the 
neareft  place  to  the  end  of  the  line  that  it  can  occupy. 
This  kind  of  verfe  occurs  the  feldomeft,  but  has  a happy 
effedt  in  diverfifying  the  melody.  It  produces  that  flow 
Alexandrian  line,  which  is  finely  fuited  to  a clofe ; and  for 
this  reafon,  fuch  lines  almoft  never  occur  together,  but  are 
ufed  in  finifhing  the  couplet. 

“ And  in  the  fmooth  defcription  | murmur  ftill. 

Long  loved  adored  ideas  ! | all  adieu.” 

Blank  verfe,  being  of  a freer  kind  than  rhyme,  and  natu- 
rally read  with  lefs  cadence  or  tone,  its  paufes,  and  the  effedt 
of  them,  are  not  always  fo  fenfible  to,  the  ear.  It  is,  how- 
ever, conftrufted  upon  the  fame  principles,  with  refpedt  to 
the  place  of  the  paufe.  Some,  indeed,  have  maintained  that 
heroic  verfe  admits  of  mufical  paufes,  not  only  after  the  four 
fyllables  to  which  their  place  is  above  affigned,  but  after  any 
one  fyllable  in  the  verfe  indifferently,  where  the  fenfe  direfts 
it  to  be  placed.  But  this,  fays  Dr.  Blair,  is  the  fame  thing 
as  to  maintain  that  no  paufe  at  all  belongs  to  the  natural  me- 
lody of  the  verfe  ; fince,  according  to  this  notion, -the  paufe 
is  formed  entirely  by  the  meaning,  not  by  the  mufic.  But 
this,  he  apprehends,  is  contrary  both  to  the  nature  of  ver- 
fification,  and  to  the  experience  of  every  good  ear.  Blair’s 
Ledlures,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  See  Prosody  and  Versifi- 
cation. 

Paufes,  or  filences,  are  the  fame  in  poetry  as  the  odd-refts 
in  mufic,  which  ferves  to  make  the  odd  notes  even  ten.  St. 
Auftin  inftru&s  us  how  the  paUfes  are  to  be  made  according 
to  the  laws  of  mufic. 

Pause,  in  Mufic,  is  a ceffation  of  found,  marked  w'th  a 
charafter  commonly  called  in  England  a bull’s  eye,  ; but 
by  the  Italians  a corona,  or  crown;  The  paufe  ufed  to  be  of 
an  unlimited  duration  in  the  middle  of  a piece,  different 
from  common  refts,  all  which  reprefent  the  duration  of  fome 
note  in  the  time-table.  Emanuel  Bach  was  the  firft  who 
meafured  paufes  by  a reft  of  one,  two,  or  three  bars  ; 
which  method  has  been  adopted  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
others,  a method  which  is  very  convenient  in  fvmphonies 
and  full  pieces  ; as,  when  it  was  left  to  the  will  or  fagacity 
of  the  feveral  performers,  they  never,  after  a paufe,  returned 
the  ftrain  together.  See  Rests,  and  Corona. 

For  the  figns  or  charadters  of  paufes,  fee  Characters. 

PAUSEBASTOS,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name  of  a 
beautiful  ftone  dedicated  to  Venus,  and  called  alfo  paneros. 
It  feems  to  have  been  a beautiful  agate. 

PAUSICAPE,  riai/D-ixa?™,  among  the  Athenians,  a 
kind  of  puniftiment.  A round  engine  was  put  about  the 
neck  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  fufferer  could  not  lift  his 
hand  to  his  head. 

PAUSILIPO,  or  PosiLiro,  in  Geography,  a celebrated 
mountain  and  grotto,  near  the  city  of  Naples.  It  took  its 
name  from  a villa  of  Vedius  Pollio,  erefted  in  the  time  of 
Auguftus,  and  called  “ Paufilypam,”  from  the  effedt  which 
its  beauty  was  fuppofed  to  produce  in  fufpending  forrowand 
anxiety.  This  mountain  is  faid  to  be  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  to  be  juftly  honoured  with  its  appellation,  as  no 
fcene  is  better  calculated  to  banifh  melancholy  and  exhi- 
larate the  mind.  The  grotto  is  nearly  a mile  in  length,  and 
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is  made  through  the  mountain,  20  feet  in  breadth  and  30  in 
height.  On  the  mountain  Vedius  Pollio  had  not  only  a villa, 
but  a refervoir  or  pond,  in  which  he  kept  a number  of 
lampreys,  to  which  he  ufed  to  throw  fuch  of  his  flaves  as  had 
committed  a fault.  When  he  died,  he  bequeathed  among 
other  parts  of  his  pofleflion  his  villa  to  Auguftus  ; but  this 
monarch,  abhorring  a houfe  where  fo  many  ill-fated  creatures 
had  loft  their  lives  for  very  flight  faults,  caufed  it  to  be  de- 
molilhed,  and  the  fineft  materials  in  it  to  be  brought  to  Rome, 
and  with  them  raifed  Julia’s  portico. 

Virgil’s  tomb  is  faid  to  be  above  the  entrance  of  the  grotto 
of  Paufilipo.  A vaulted  cell  and  two  modern  windows  above 
prefent  themfelves  to  view  : the  poet’s  name  is  the  only  or- 
nament of  the  place.  No  farcophagus,  no  urn,  and  even  no 
infcription,  ferve  to  feed  the  devotion  of  the  clafiical  pilgrim. 
The  epitaph,  though  not  genuine,  is  yet  ancient ; it  was  in- 
fcribed  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Pefcolangiano,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  place,  on  a marble  flab  placed  in  the  fide  of  the 
rock  oppofite  to  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  where  it  ftill  re- 
mains. It  is  as  follows  : 

“ Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nur.c 
Parthenope,  cecini  pafcua,  rura,  duces.” 

An  Italian  author,  fuppofed  to  be  Pietro  de  Steffano, 
-allures  us  that  he  himfelf  had  feen,  about  the  year  1526, 
the  urn  fuppofed  to  contain  the  poet’s  alhes,  Handing  in 
the  middle  of  the  fepulchre,  fupported  by  nine  little  marble 
pillars,  with  the  infcription  juft  quoted  on  the  frieze.  He 
adds,  that  Robert  of  Anjou,  apprehenfive  left  fuch  a pre- 
cious relic  Ihould  be  carried  off  or  deftroyed  during  the  wars 
then  raging  in  the  kingdom,  took  the  urn  and  pillars  from 
the  tomb,  and  depofited  them  in  the  Caftel  Nuovo,  This 
extreme  precaution  eventually  occafioned  the  lofs  which 
it  was  meant  to  prevent : for  notwithftanding  the  moft 
laborious  fearch  and  frequent  inquiries  made  by  the  orders 
of  Alphonfo  of  Arragon,  they  were  never  more  difcovered. 
Some,  indeed,  have  aflerted  that  the  tomb  juft  mentioned  is 
not  the  fepulchre  of  Virgil.  Among  thefe  we  may  reckon 
Cluverius  and  Addifon.  The  reader  will  learn  with  regret 
that  Virgil's  tomb,  confecratcd  as  it  ought  to  have  been  to 
genius  ami  meditation,  is  fometimes  converted  into  the  re- 
treat of  aflaflins,  qr  the  lurking-place  of  Sbirri.  Few 
places,  however,  are  in  themfelves  more  pidturefque,  and  from 
the  recollc&ion  infeparably  interwoven  with  it,  no  fpot  is 
more  interefting  than  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  The  whole  hill  of 
Paufilipo  is  covered  with  country  leats  and  gardens,  for 
fummer  rcfort,  being  protedled  frcm  the  hot  fouth  and  weft. 
In  the  middle  of  the  paflage  is  a church  or  chapel  ; but  the 
duft  raifed  by  the  horfes  and  carriages  is  very  offenfive. 

PAUSIS,  a word  ufed  by  the  old  phyficians  for  a rcmif- 
fion  in  acute  difeafes. 

PAUSUS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  infefts  of  the  order 
Coleoptera.  The  generic  character  is  as  follows  ; antennae 
two-jointed,  the  upper  joint  very  large,  infle&ed,  hooked, 
pedicillate  ; head  pointing  forwards,  with  a convex  jugular 
triangle  ; thorax  narrow,  unequal,  fcutellate ; fhells  flexile, 
deflected,  truncate  ; fore-feet  placed  at  the  fore-part  of  the 
bread,  thighs  with  minute  appendages,  the  tarfi  four-jainted. 
Five  fpecies  are  enumerated  in  Gmelin’s  edition  of  Linneus, 
of  which  the  firft  and  fecond  are  fully  defcribed  in  the  4th 
volume  of  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Linnaean  Society.  This 
genus  was  not  known  when  the  1 2th  edition  of  the  Syftema 
Natura?  firft  appeared  ; and  it  obtained  its  prefent  rank  in 
1775,  owing  to  a diflertation  publifhed  by  Linnaeus  at  Upfal. 
At  this  period  one  fpecies  only  was  mentioned.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  generic  term  is  thought  to  be  from  the  Greek 
Tai/cij,  fignifying  a paufe,  ceffation,  or  reft,  becaufe  Lin- 


naeus, now  old  and  infirm,  and  finking  under  the  weight  of 
age  and  infirmity,  faw  no  probability  of  continuing  any 
longer  his  career  of  glory.  He  might  therefore  be  fuppofed 
to  fay,  “ hie  meta  laborum,”  as  it  really  proved,  at  leaft  with 
regard  to  infedls,  Paufus  being  the  laft  he  ever  defcribed. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Afzelius  in  the  work 
already  referred  to. 

Species. 

Microcephaeus.  The  head  of  the  fpecies  is  unarmed  ; 
the  club  is  an  oblong ; fhells  as  long  as  the  body,  not  punc- 
tured, fhanks  linear.  This  rare  infed!  is  a native  of  Sierra 
Leona,  the  Banana,  and  neighbouring  iflands.  The  body 
is  of  a dark  chefnut-brown  ; the  head  is,  as  its  name  denotes, 
uncommonly  fmall  ; the  fhield  is  two-parted ; jugular  triangle 
minute  ; pivots  of  the  antennae  black,  upper  joint  of  the 
club  much  larger  than  the  head  ; the  thorax  broader  than  the 
head,  and  the  wings  are  footy. 

Sph/EROCerus.  Head  horned,  club  globular ; fhells 
fhorter  than  the  abdomen,  pundtured  ; fhanks  dilated  at  the 
tip.  This  is  found  at  Sierra  Leona  ; the  body  is  polifhed, 
chefnut,  a little  narrower  than  the  laft  ; the  horn  between  the 
eyes  is  ftraight,  conical,  tipt  with  a tuft  of  cartilaginous 
hairs  ; the  eyes  are  larger  ; the  thorax  is  of  the  fame  breadth 
as  the  head,  the  wings  are  of  a fhining  changeable  violet. 
We  fhall  gitfe  part  of  Dr.  Afzelius’  defeription  of  this  in- 
fed!  in  his  own  words  : “ There  was,”  fays  he,  “ a houfe 
building  for  the  governor,  on  an  eminence  called  Thornton 
Hill,  at  the  fouth  end  of  Free-town,  in  Sierra  Leona  ; and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  feveral  apartments  having 
been  got  ready,  fo  as  to  be  habitable,  one  of  them  was  al- 
lotted to  me,  and  I removed  into  it  in  the  end  of  the  month 
of  January.  I had  not  refided  there  many  days,  when  one 
evening,  having  juft  lighted  my  candle  and  begun  to  write,  I 
obferved  fomething  dropping  down  from  the  ceiling  before 
me  upon  the  table  ; which  from  its  Angular  appearance  at- 
tracted my  attention.  It  remained  for  a little  while  quite  im- 
moveable, as  if  ftunned  or  frightened,  but  began  foon  to 
crawl  very  flowly  and  fteadily.  I then  caught  it,  and  from 
the  remembrance  I had  of  the  Linnaean  fpecies,  I diredlly 
took  it  for  a non-defeript  of  this  genus.  Some  days  after, 
coming  into  my  room  from  fupper,  with  a light  in  my  hand, 
and  having  put  it  upon  the  table,  there  inftantly  fell  another 
down  from  the  ceiling.  The  third  I was  favoured  with  by 
the  then  governor  Mr.  Dawes,  who  informed  me  that  it  had 
dropped  down  before  him  on  the  table,  juft  when  he  had 
entered  his  room,  and  was  going  to  write.  The  other  three, 
which  I afterwards  celledled,  were  alfo  got  upon  fimilar  oc- 
cafions,  and  from  thence  I thought  I had  fome  reafon  to 
conclude  that  it  was  a nodturnal  animal ; that  it  becomes  be- 
numbed by  candle-light ; that  it  lives  in  wood,  and  prefers 
newly-built  houfes.  After  the  end  of  February  I never  faw 
any  more.  The  laft  which  I caught  I put  into  a box,  and 
left  confined  there  for  a day  or  two.  One  evening  going  to 
look  at  it,  and  happening  to  Hand  between  the  light  and  the 
box,  fo  that  my  fhadow  fell  upon  the  infedf,  I obferved,  to 
my  great  aftonifhment,  the  globes  of  the  antennae  like  two 
lanthorns,  fpreading  a dim  phofphoric  light.  This  Angular 
phenomenon  raifed  my  curiofity,  and,  after  having  examined 
it  feveral  times  that  night,  I refolved  to  repeat  my  refearches 
the  following  day.  But  the  animal,  being  exhaufted,  died 
before  morning,  and  the  light  difappeared.” 

Ruber.  Reddifti  ; thorax  jagged  before.  This  and  the 
next  fpecies  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Lineatus.  Reddifh  ; (hells  with  a brown  line.  This 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cerocoma  lineata  of  Fabricius. 

Ruficollis.  Black ; thorax  and  ftreak  on  the  fhells 
ferruginous, 


PAW 


PAX 


ferruginous,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cerocoma  ruficollis  of  Fa- 
briciu?. 

PAUTE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  audience  of  Quito  ; 23  miles  E.  of  Cuen$a. 

Paute,  or  St.  Tago,  a river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into  the 
Maranon  ; five  miles  W.  of  St.  Francifco  de  Borja. 

PAUTO,  a town  of  New  Granada ; 25  nrtiles  E.  of 
Tunja. 

PAUTRE,  Antony  le,  in  Biography , an  eminent 
French  architect,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1614.  He  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  his  tafte  in  the  decoration  of  buildings. 
Several  edifices  from  his  defigns  were  erected  in  the  capital 
and  its  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  moft  noted  were  the 
wings  of  St.  Cloud  ; the  church  of  the  nunnerv  of  Port- 
Royal,  and  the  hotels  of  Gevres  and  Beauvais.  He  was  ap- 
pointed architeft  to  the  king’s  brother,  and  afterwards  to 
the  king  himfelf.  He  was  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Archite&ure  from  its  firft  inftitution,  and  publilhed  a work 
on  that  art,  entitled  “ Les  (Euvres  d’.i.rchitefture  d Antoine 
le  Pautre,”  of  which  the  firft  edition  appeared  in  1652.  He 
died  in  1691.  He-had  a brother  an  eminent  engraver,  who 
died  in  1682  ; and  his  fon,  Peter,  who  was  born  in  1660, 
was  eminent  as  a fculptor.  He  ftudied  fourteen  years  at 
Rome,  and  on  his  return  was  employed  in  feveral  public 
works,  of  which  the  moft  celebrated  is  a group  of  Eneas 
bearing  Anchifes  on  his  (houlders,  and  holding  Afcaniu«  in 
his  hand,  which  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries. 
He  died  in  1744,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

PAUTUCKE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Maffachufetts ; 33  mi'es  S.S.W.  of  Bofton. 

PAUW,  N.  de,  in  Biography,  a German  canon,  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  philofophical  writings,  of  which  the 
principal  were  “ Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Ameri- 
cains,  les  Egyptiens,  et  les  Chinois,”  in  two  vols.  1768  ; 
and  “ Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Grecs,”  two  vols. 
1787,  reprinted  at  Paris  in  feven  vols.  8vo.  “ In  thefe 
works,”  fays  his  biographer,  “ there  are  much  learning  and 
ingenuity,  but  joined  with  a bold  fpirit  of  conje&ure,  and  a 
difpofition  to  contradift  all  received  notions.”  They  were 
very  popular  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  but  have 
loft  a great  part  of  their  original  reputation.  The  author 
was  in  high  eftimation  with  Frederick  the  Great,  as  one  of 
the  free  Speculators  of  the  time,  and  was,  of  courfe,  ob- 
noxious to  the  clergy.  His  private  chara tier  was  excellent. 
He  died  at  Xanton,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1799;  a nephew 
of  his  was  Anacharlis  Clouts,  who  was  famous  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution. 

PAUXI,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  an  American  bird 
defcribed  by  Nieremberg.  See  Crax  Pauxi. 

PAUXIS,  in  Geography,  a fortrefs  of  Brafil,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Para,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river  Amazon. 

S.  lat.  i°j6'.  W.  lonp..  58^  10'. 

PAUZEN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bolef- 
lau  ; 10  miles  E.  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

PAUZK,  Pautzk,  or  Putzig,  a town  of  Pruffian  Po* 
merelia  ; 24  miles  N.E.  of  Dantzick.  N.  lat.  54  30'. 

E»  long  t8  8'. 

PAW,  in  the  Manege.  A horfe  is  faid  to  paw  the  ground 
when  his  leg  being  either  tired  or  painful,  he  does  not 
reft  it  upon  the  ground,  and  fears  to  hurt  himfelf  as  he 
walks. 

Paw  Paite,  in  Heraldry,  the  fore-foot  of  a beaft  cut  off 
fhort.  If  the  whole  leg  be  cut  off,  it  is  called  gambe.  Lion’s- 
paws  are  much  ufed  in  armoury. 

PAWAH  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Bahar  ; 40  miles  S.  W.  of  Bahar. 


PAWARAH,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 43  miles  N.W. 
of  Benares. 

PAWEN,  a fmall  ifland  in  'he  bay  of  Gunong  Tellu, 
on  the  E.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes.  S.  lat.  o°  18'. 
E.  long.  1 22°  2'. 

PAWING,  or  Pogum,  a town  of  Eaft  Friefland,  near 
the  Ems;  32  miles  S.  of  Emden. 

PAWLE,  in  a Ship.  See  Paul. 

PAWLET,  in  Geography , a townfhip  of  America,  in 
Rutland  county,  Vermont,  containing  1938  inhabitants.  It 
is  watered  by  Pawlet  river,  which  joins  Wood  creek,  and 
the  confluent  ftream  falls  into  South  bay  at  Fiddler’s 
Elbow. 

PAWI.OCZ,  a town  of  Ruffian  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Kiev  ; 60  miles  S.W.  of  Kiev. 

PAWN,  Pignus,  a pledge  or  gage  for  furety  of  pay- 
ment of  money  lent.  It  is  faid  to  be  derived,  a pugno, 
quia  res  qua  plgnori  dantur,  pugno  vel  manu  traduntur.  (Lit. 
Di£.)  The  party  that  pawns  goods  hath  a general  property 
in  them ; they  cannot  be  forfeited  by  the  party  that  hath 
them  in  pawn,  for  any  offence  of  his,  nor  be  taken  in  exe- 
cution for  his  debt;  neither  may  they  otherwife  be  put  in 
execution  till  the  debt  for  which  they  are  pawned  is  fa.isfied. 
Litt.  Rep.  332. 

If  the  pawi,  is  laid  up,  and  the  pawnee  robbed,  he  is  non 
anfwerable  ; though  if  the  pawnee  ufe  the  thing,  as  a jewel, 
watch,  &c.  that  will  not  be  the  worfe  for  wearing,  which  he 
may  do,  it  is  at  his  peril ; and  if  he  is  robbed,  he  is  anfwer- 
able to  the  owner,  as  the  ufing  occaftoned  the  lofs,  &c. 
Ibid.  See  Bailment. 

If  the  pawn  is  of  fuch  a nature  that  the  keeping  is  a 
charge  to  the  pawnee,  as  a cow,  or  a horfe,  Sec.  he  may 
milk  the  one,  and  ride  the  other,  and  this  (hall  go  in  recom- 
pence  for  his  keeping.  Ibid. 

Things  which  will  grow  the  worfe  by  ufing,  as  aoparel, 
&c.  he  may  not  ufe.  If  a pawnbroker  receives  plate  or 
jewels,  as  a pledge  or  fecurity,  for  the  repayment  of  money 
lent  thereon  at  a day  certain,  he  has  them  upon  an  exprels 
contract  or  condition,  to  reftore  them,  if  the  pledger  per- 
forms his  part  by  redeeming  them  in  due  time  (Cro.  Jac. 
245.  Yelv.  178.);  for  the  due  execution  of  whichcontraft 
many  ufeful  regulations  are  made  by  ftatute  30  Geo.  II.  c.  24. 
See  Paw/i-Brokers. 

Pawn,  among  Miners,  is  a pledge  of  money  put  into  the 
bar-mafter’s  hand,  at  the  time  when  the  plaintiff  caufes  the 
bar-mafter  to  arreft  the  mine. 

Pawn -Brokers.  See  Pawn- Brokers,  and  39  & 40 
Geo.  III.  c.  99. 

PAWNAGE.  See  Pannage. 

PAWNEES,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  an  Indian  na- 
tion, inhabiting  a part  of  Louifiana,  confiding  of  three 
villages.  The  number  of  warriors  is  1993,  of  women  2170, 
and  of  children  2®6o,  according  to  the  ftatement  made  in 
the  “ Exploratory  Travels  in  North  America.” 

PAWNGAW,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  ; 
20  miles  E.  of  Perinda. 

PAWTUCKET  Falls,  acatarafl  of  America,  in  Mer- 
rimack river,  in  the  townlhip  of  Dracut. 

PAW  TUXET,  a village  of  America,  in  the  town/hip  of 
Cranfton,  Providence  county,  Rhode  ifland. 

PAX,  a fmall  metallic  plate,  commonly  of  filver,  with 
the  reprelentation  of  the  crucifixion  engraved  upon  it,  which 
was  killed  by  the  prieft  at  a certain  part  of  the  mafs,  he 
repeating  at  the  fame  time  Pax  tecum,  Peace  be  to  you,  and 
afterwards  by  the  afliftants  in  token  of  fraternal  charity. 

Pax  Dei.  See  Peace  of  God. 

Pax  Ecclefia . See  Sanctuary. 

Pax 
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Pax  Regis.  See  Peace  of  the  King. 

“ Longe  debet  effe  pax  regis  a parte  fua,  ubi  refidens  fu- 
erit,  aquatuor  partibus  loci  illiua,  hoc  eft  quatuor  milliaria 
& tres  quarentenae,  & novem  acrae  latitudine,  & novem  pedes, 
& novem  palmae,  & novem  grana  hordei,  See.”  Leg.  Edw. 
Confeff. 

Ad  Pacem  redire,  to  reftcre  to  the  peace,  is  to  reverfe  an 
outlawry  ; whereby  a perfon  is  reftored  to  the  benefit  of  the 
king’s  peace. 

“ Rex  poteft  dare  quod  fuum  eft,  hoc  eft,  pacem  fuam 
qliam  utlagatus  amifit.”  BraCton,  lib.  iii. 

PAXAROS,  or  Bird  Ifland , in  Geography,  a fmall 
ifland  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Cuba.  N.  lat.  19  56'.  W. 
long.  78  24'. — Alfo,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  California, 
in  the  North  Pacific  ocean.  N.  lat.  30°  18'.  W.  long.  120° 
45'. — Alfo,  fmail  iflands  or  rocks  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Chili.  S.  lat.  290  40'. 

PAXIMADES,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
S.  coaft  oP  the  ifland  of  Candia.  N.  lat.  34'  54'.  E.  long. 
24°  43'* 

PAXTON,  Upper,  Lower,  and  Middle,  three  town thips 
in  Dauphin  county,  Pennfylvania  : the  firft  contains  2274, 
the  fecond  727,  and  the  third,  including  Swatara,  3208  in- 
habitants.— Alfo,  a townfhip  of  Worcefter  county,  Maffa- 
chufetts  ; 8 miles  W.  of  Worcefter,  incorporated  in  1765, 
and  containing  582  inhabitants. 

PAY  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  is  the  ftipend  or  falary  al- 
lowed fpr  each  individual  ferving  in  the  army  or  navy  ; for 
which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Regifters  publiflied  annu- 
ally, and  in  almoft  every  body’s  hands. 

In  our  ancient  armies,  there  were,  at  all  times,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  conqueft,  befides  the  feudal  tenants,  fti- 
pendiary  or  mercenary  foldiers,  natives  as  well  as  foreigners. 
But  our  earlieft  information  refpeCting  military  pay  reaches 
no  higher  than  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  Mr.  Grofe,  in 
his  “ Military  Antiquities,”  vol.  i.  has  given  an  account 
of  the  amount  of  the  pay  of  officers  and  foldiers  at  differ- 
ent periods ; and  from  his  account  it  appears,  that  the  pay  of 
the  troops,  as  it  was  eftablifhed  at  the  Revolution,  under- 
went very  little  change  till  after  the  commencement  of  the 
prefent  war  in  1793.  But  in  the  courfe  of  the  prelent  war, 
the  pay  and  allowance  of  the  officers  and  foldiers  have  re- 
ceived confiderable'  augmentation.  In  1795  his  majefty 
iffued  a warrant  for  granting  an  addition  of  z\d.  per  diem 
to  the  fubfiftence  of  the  non-commiffioued  officers  and  men ; 
to  this  was  afterwards  added  $\d.  per  diem,  making  the 
pay  of  the  private  foldier  is.  per  diem.-  In  1797*  the  itop- 
pages  from  all  the  officers’  pay  called  arrears,  were  abolifhed; 
befides  which  it.  per  diem  was  added  to  the  fubfiftence  of 
each  fubaltern  officer.  The  pay  of  the  furgeon  and  his 
mate  (now  affiftant,)  was  alfo  raifed,  the  former  to  10s.  and 
the  latter  to  3*.  a day.  In  our  ancient  armies  there  were, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  ftipend  of  the  troops,  certain  al- 
lowances, called  “ regards”  (rewards,  Ducange.)  Such 
there  are,  though  under  different  appellations,  at  prefent. 
Among  thefe  we  may  notice  the  non-ejfeBive  and  contingent 
allowances  to  the  captains  of  troops  and  companies.  For- 
merly the  captains  received  and  kept  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
non-effeCtive,  or  men  wanting  to  complete  their  companies  ; 
but  this  becoming  an  enormous  abufe,  has  been  fince  re- 
ftriCted  to  20/.  for  each  captain  per  annum.  The  con- 
tingent allowance  is  proportioned  to  the  ftrength  cf  the 
company.  There  are  befides  other  allowances  to  officers 
in  general,  fuch  as  bat,  baggage,  and  forage  money  in 
camp,  and  lodging  money  in  garrifon,  when  there  are  no 
barracks.  Thefe  allowances  vary  according  to  circum- 
ftances.  For  particulars,  fee  Grofe,  ubi  fupra^ 
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Full  Pay  denotes  the  pecuniary  allowance  which  is  made 
to  officers  and  non-corr.miffioned  officers,  without  any  de- 
duction whatfoever.  Since  the  abolition  of  arrears  in  f’jgy, 
commiffioned  and  warrant  officers,  &e.  (thofe  belonging  to 
the  guards  excepted,)  receive  their  full  pay,  or  daily  fub- 
fiftence. The  private  foldiers  are  fubjefct  to  temporary  de 
duCtions,  for  the  purpofe  of  appropriating  part  of  their  pay 
and  allowances  to  the  expence  of  their  meffes,  including 
vegetables,  & c.  and  to  a ftoppage  not  exceeding  ij.  6 d.  per 
week,  for  neceffaries,  which  ftoppage  is  to  be  accounted 
for  every  month  ; and  the  remainder  being  is.  6d.  muff  be 
paid  weekly  to  each  foldier,  fubjeCt  to  the  accuftomed  de- 
duction, for  waffling,  and  for  articles  to  clean  his  clothing 
and  appointments.  The  full  pay  of  the  Britifli  army  is 
given  in  advance  on  the  25th  of  every  month,  and  ac- 
counted for  to  government  by  the  feveral  diftriCt  and  regi- 
mental paymafters,  through  army  agents  appointed  for 
that  purpofe.  Non-commiffioned  officers  and  private  fol- 
diers, ferving  as  marine*,  are  not  liable  to  any  deduction 
whatever  from  their  full  pay,  on  account  of  provifions. 
Although  the  army  is  row  paid  its  full  pay,  in  cotife- 
quence  of  the  abolition  of  the  diftinCtion  between  fubfift- 
ence and  arrears,  that  pay  is  neverthelefs  fubjeCt  to  the 
ufual  deductions  on  account  of  poundage,  hofpital,  and 
agency. 

Half  Pay  is  a compenfation,  or  retaining  fee,  given  to  of- 
ficers who  have  retired  from  the  fervice  through  age,  ina- 
bility, &c.  or  who  have  been  placed  upon  that  lift  in  con- 
fequence  of  a general  reduction  of  the  force,  or  a partial 
drafting,  &c.  of  the  particular  corps  to  which  they  be- 
longed. The  half-pay  becomes  due  on  the  25th  of  June, 
and  on  «he  25th  of  December  in  each  year,  but  it  is  feldom 
iffued  until  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  each  of 
thofe  periods.  The  only  deduction  from  the  i.alf-pay  i& 
the  poundage,  25  per  cent.  The  firft  time  when  this 
allowance  occurs,  is  in  a vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
January  18,  1697.  As  the  officer  when  difbanded  is  re- 
warded with  half-pay,  fo  the  private  foldier  in  the  cavalry 
has  his  horfe,  and  an  allowance  for  his  fword  given  him,  with 
fourteen  days’  pay  to  carry  him  home  to  any  part  of  Eng- 
land : to  any  part  of  Scotland  the  allowance  is  twenty-one 
days’  pay  : and  to  any  part  of  Ireland  twenty-eight  days* 
fubfiftence.  The  infantry  likewife  have  the  fame  allowance 
of  pay  for  fubfiftence. 

P AY-MaJler,  is  the  perfon  intruded  with  the  money,  and 
that  iias  the  charge  of  paying  it  to  the  regiment.  The 
payment  of  the  land-forces  is  under  the  direction  of  an 
office,  the  bufinefs  of  which  is  conducted  by  the  pay-mafter 
general,  his  deputy,  cafhiers,  clerks,  8c c.  The  payment 
of  the  navy  is  under  the  direction  of  the  treafurer  of  the 
navy,  a pay-mafter,  and  accomptant,  clerks,  &e.  There  is 
alfo  a pay-mafter  of  the  penfions,  &c.  a pay-mafter  of  the 
marines.  &c.  diftriCt  pay-mafter,  &c.  The  army  pay-office 
is  at  Whitehall : and  the  navy  pay-office  at  Somerfet- 
houfe. 

Pay-BH/s,  bills  belonging  to  the  military  department, 
which  are  diftinguifhed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fer- 
vice for  which  they  are  given.  Every  captain  of  a troop 
or  company  receives  a regular  weekly  account  from  his^ 
ferjeant,  of  money  to  be  advanced  for  the  effectives  of  fuch 
troop  or  company  ; and  on  the  24th  day  in  each  month  he 
makes  out  a monthly  cne  for  the  pay-mafter,  who  makes  out 
a general  abftraCt  for  the  agent.  The  pay-mafter-general’s 
eftimate  is  likewife  called  the  pay-bill. 

Pay -Lifts,  the  monthly  accounts  which  are  tranfmitted  by 
the  feveral  regimental  and  diftriCt  pay-mafters  to  their  agents 
on  the  25th  of  each  month. 
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Pay -Serjeant.  See  Serjeant. 

To  Pay,  in  Sea  Language,  is  to  daub  or  ar.oint  the  furface 
of  any  body,  in  order  to  preferve  it  from  the  injuries  of  the 
water,  weather,  & c.  Thus  the  bottom  of  a (hip  is  paid 
with  a compofition  of  tallow,  fulphur,  refin,  &c.  The  fides 
of  a (hip  are  ufually  paid  with  tar,  turpentine,  or  refin,  or 
with  a compofition  of  tar  and  oil,  to  which  is  fometimes 
added  red  ochre,  &c.  in  order  to  proteft  the  planks  from 
being  fplit  by  the  fun  or  wind.  The  lower  mails  are,  for 
the  fame  reafons,  paid  with  the  materials  of  the  fame  fort,  if 
we  except  thofe  along  which  their  refpeftive  fails  are  fre- 
quently hoifted  and  lowered  ; fu ch  are  the  mads  of  (loops 
and  fchooners,  which  are  always  paid  with  tallow  for  this 
purpofe  : for  the  fame  reafon,  all  top-malls  and  top-gallant- 
mafts  are  alfo  paid  with  hog’s-lard,  butter,  or  tallow.  Fal- 
coner. See  Ship  and  Wood. 

PAY  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Darien;  30  miles  E.  of  St.  Marie  de 
Darien. 

PAYEE,  in  Commerce,  the  perfon  to  whom  a bill  is 
made  payable. 

PAYERNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  formerly  an  imperial  town,  under  the 
proteftion  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  It  is  governed  by  its 
own  magiftrates ; 22  miles  S.W.  of  Berne.  N.  lat.  46°  51'. 
E.  long.  6°  44'. 

PAYERSDORFF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  mar- 
graviate  of  Bayreuth,  near  which  is  a decayed  caftle ; 
both  which  were  taken  by  the  Swedes  under  Guftavus 
Adolphus. 

PAY-HO,  or  Pei-ho,  a river  of  China,  which  rifes  in 
the  north  part  of  the  province  of  Pe-tcheli,  and  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Leao-tong.  N.  lat.  39°  3'. 

PAY-HOU,  a lake  of  China,  in  Pe-tcheli  ; 140  miles 
S.  of  Pe-king. 

PAYJAN,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of Truxillo; 
15  miles  N.  of  Truxillo. 

PAYING-Off,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  movement  by 
which  a (hip’s  head  falls  to  leeward  of  the  point  where  it 
was  previously  direfted  : particularly  when,  by  negleft  of  the 
helmfman,  (he  had  inclined  to  windward  of  her  courfe,  fo 
as  to  make  the  head-falls  (hiver  in  the  wind,  and  retard  her 
velocity. 

Paying -Off  is  likewife  ufed  to  fignify  the  payment  of  the 
(hip’s  officers  and  crew,  and  the  difcharge  of  the  (liip  from 
fervice,  in  order  to  be  laid  up  at  the  moorings. 

Paying-Ow/,  or  Paying-away,  is  the  aft  of  (lackening  a 
cable,  or  other  rope,  fo  as  to  let  it  run  out  of  the  veffel  for 
fome  particular  purpofe.  See  Cable. 

PAYMENT,  the  difcharge  of  a debt,  either  by  mo- 
ney really  told,  or  by  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  See  Debt, 
&c. 

Payment,  Prompt,  a popular  term  in  England  and  Am- 
fterdam.  It  is  when  a debtor  acquits  what  he  owes,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  granted  by  the  creditor.  The 
ordinary  difcount  for  prompt  payment  on  mad  merchandizes, 
is  one  per  cent. 

Payments,  Equation  of.  See  Equation  of  Payments. 

PAYMOGO,  in  Geography,  a town  of.  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Seville,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  ; 35  miles 
N.  of  Ayamonte. 

PAYNESVILLE,  a town  of  America,  in  Trumbull 
county,  (late  of  Ohio,  on  lake  Erie,  near  the  mouth  of 
Grand  river  ; in  1802  it  had  about  150  inhabitants. 

PAYO,  St.,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Tras  los  Montes  ; 18  miles  W,  of  Mirand-de-Duero. 
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PAYRA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of 
Quito  ; 1 2 miles  N.W,  of  Macas. 

PAYRAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Gour- 
don.  The  place  contains  902,  and  the  canton  5171  inha- 
bitants, on  a territory  of  140  kilicmetres,  in  12  communes. 

PAYROLA,  in  Botany,  a name  contrafted  by  Juffieu 
from  Paypayrola  of  Aublet,  its  Caribbean  name. — Juff.427. 
Lamarck  Dift.  v.  5.  118.  Illuftr.  t.  125.  (Paypayrola; 
Aubl.  Guian.  v.  1.  249.  t.  99.) — Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria 
Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  cloven  into 
five,  roundifh,  acute  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong, 
narrow,  ereft,  united  together,  fo  as  to  refemble  a tube, 
their  tops  reflexed  ; one  larger,  emarginate,  inferted  into 
the  di(k  beneath  the  germen.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  ereft, 
inferted  into  the  difk  ; anthers  oblong,  combined,  two-celled. 
Pijl-  Germen  fuperior,  placed  op.  the  dilk  ; ftyle  elongated, 
ftigma  two-lobed.  Peru,  and  Seeds  unknown. 

Obf.  Aublet  remarks  that  he  never  faw  the  fruit  of  this 
plant  in  its  perfeft  (late,  but  from  an  imperfeft  one,  which 
he  cut  in  halves,  it  appeared  to  have  two  celis. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  inferior,  five-cleft.  Petals  five,  forming 
a tube,  reflexed  at  their  fummit.  Stigma  two-lobed. 

1.  P.  guianenjts.  Aubl.  Guian.  t.  99. — Native  of  woods 
in  Guiana,  about  Sinemari,  upwards  of  twenty  miles  from 
the  fea.  It  flowers  in  Oftober. — This  is  a fhrub  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  whofe  Jlem  is  upright  and  bran  died. 
Leaves  alternate,  (lalked,  large,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  en- 
tire. Stipulas  two,  (hort,  acute,  deciduous.  Flowers 
fpiked,  axillary,  terminal,  yellow,  each  furnilhed  with  three 
glands  at  its  bafe. 

PAYS,  Rene  le,  in  Biography , a writer  of  celebrity, 
born  at  Nantz  in  1636,  was  brought  up  to  bufinefs,  and 
obtained  the  po(l  of  direftor-general  of  the  gabelles  in  Dau- 
phine  and  Provence.  He  was  firfl  known  in  the  literary 
world  in  1685,  by  a little  produftion  in  veffe  and  profe,  en- 
titled “-Amities,  Amours,  et  Amourettes,  ’ which  was  read 
with  great  avidity  at  Paris.  It  is  faid  that  in  anfwer  .to  fome 
enquiries  made  by  ladies  as  to  his  perfon,  he  addreffed  to 
the  duchefs  of  Nemours  a “ Portrait”  of  himfelf,  written  in 
the  fame  (lyle.  He  profeffed  to  imitate  Voiture,  but  wa6 
feverely  criticifed  by  Boileau  as  a very  inferior  writer.  Le 
Pays,  however,  inftead  of  being  offended  with  the  fatire,  paid 
a vifit  to  the  poet,  and  obtained  his  friendfiup.  He  publifhed 
letters,  which  prove  that  he  had  vifited  England  and  Hol- 
land. He  was  honoured  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the 
knighthood  of  St.  Michael,  and  was  an  affociate  of  the 
academy  of  "Arles.  He  died  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four. 

PAYTA,  or  Paita,  or  St.  Michel  de  Payta,  in  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Truxillo,  founded 
by  Francis  Pizarro,  in  the  year  1531.  It  is  fmall,  confiding 
of  houfes  that  are  condrufted  of  fplit  canes  and  mud,  co- 
vered with  leaves,  and  one  dory  high ; the  only  exception 
being  that  of  the  governor,  which  is  built  of  done.  It  has 
a parifh-church  and  chapel,  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Mercy. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Spaniards,  Mulattoes,  and  Mef- 
tizoes,  who  live  chiefly  by  paffengers  going  or  returning 
from  Panama  to  Lima,  the  number  of  whites  being  inconfo 
derable  ; all  of  them  condituting  about  one  dreet,  and 
about  172  houfes,  and  35"  or  40  families.  The  port, 
though  little  more  than  a bay,  is  edeemed  the  bed  on  the 
coad,  and  affords  a fecure  anchoring-ptace.  This  is  the 
only  place  where  (hips  from  Acapulco,  Sonfonate,  Panama, 
& c.  can  touch  in  their  paffagg  to  Callao.  The  voyage  is  long 
and  tedious,  on  account  of  contrary  winds,  rains,  and  (hift- 
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irig  currents  : fothat,  though  the  diftance,  according  to  the 
latitude  of  thefe  ports,  is  only  140  leagues,  a fhip  is  very 
fortunate  in  performing  it  in  40  or  50  days,  and  in  not  being 
obliged  to  return  to  Paita.  Southward  of  the  town  is  a 
mountain,  called  from  its  figure  Silla  de  Paita,  or  the  faddle 
of  Paita.  The  foil  round  the  town  is  wholly  fandy,  and 
very  barren  : for  befides  the  total  want  of  rain,  it  has  not 
a Angle  river  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  of  which  it 
would  be  entirely  deftitute,  if  it  were  not  fupplied  every  day 
with  great  fatigue  from  Colan,  a town  on  the  fame  bay, 
four  leagues  N.  of  Paita,  near  which  runs  the  river  Che- 
ra,  which  waters  Amotape.  The  Indians  of  Colan  are 
obliged  to  fend  daily  to  Paita  one  or  two  baizes,  loaded 
with  water,  which  is  diftributed  in  ftated  proportions 
among  the  inhabitants.  Paita  has  alfo  the  greateft  part 
of  its  provisions  from  the  fame  town.  The  nature  of 
the  foil  and  the  fituation  of  the  place  render  it  extremely 
hot.  The  town  owes  its  whole  fupport  to  the  harbour, 
which  is  the  place,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  where 
the  cargoes  of  goods  fent  from  Panama  are  landed,  together 
with  thofe  coming  from  Callao  to  the  jurifdidions  of  Piara 
and  Loja.  In  the  bay  of  Paita,  and  alfo  that  of  Sechura, 
little  farther  to  the  fouth,  there  is  an  ample  fifiiery,  in  which 
the  Indians  of  Colan,  Sechura,  and  the  fmall  hamlets  near  the 
coa(t,  are  conftantly  employed.  The  whole  defence  of  the 
town  confifts  in  a fmall  fort  encompalfed  by  a brick  wall,  and 
mounted  with  about  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  but  it  has  nei- 
ther ditch,  nor  outwork.  It  has  been  often  taken  by  the 
Englifh,  and  particularly  in  1741  by  the  fquadron  of  com- 
modore Anfon,  when  it  wa3  pillaged  and  burnt.  S.  lat.  5’ 
10'.  W.  long.  8i°  6'. 

PAYTOLLEE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund  ; 

7 miles  E.  of  Bifiowie. 

PAZ,  La,  a province  and  diocefe  of  Peru,  belonging 
however  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This  diocefe 
contains  fix  jurifdidions,  viz.  La  Paz,  Omafuyos,  Pacajas, 
Laricaxas  Chucuito,  and  Paucar-colla,  which  fee  refpedively. 
The  jurifdidion  of  La  Paz  is  of  no  great  extant ; and  the 
city  is  almoft  the  only  place  in  it  that  is  worthy  of  any  notice. 
In  the  adjacent  cordillera  is  a high  mountain,  called  Illi- 
mani, which  is  fuppofed  to  contain  immenfe  riches  ; but  its 
fummit  being  perpetually  covered  with  ice  and  fnow,  no  mine 
has  been  opened  in  this  mountain.  This  province  was  for- 
merly known  by  the  name  of  Chuquiyapu,  which  in  the 
idiom  of  that  country,  is  commonly  thought  to  fignify  Cha- 
cra,  or  an  inheritance  of  gold,  and  is  there  corruptly  called 
Chuquiabo. 

Paz,  La,  a confiderable  city,  and  capital  of  the  above 
province,  having,  according  to  Helms,  more  than  4000 
hearths,  or  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  elegant  and  clean 
town,  chiefly  trading  in  the  noted  tea  of  Paraguay.  The 
province  was  firft  conquered  by  Mayta-Capac,  the  4th  Inca  ; 
and  the  Spaniards  having  afterwards  taken  poffeffion  of  it, 
this  city  was  founded  by  Pedro  de  la  Gafca,  in  order  to  • fe- 
cure  a fettlement  of  Spaniards,  in  the  extenfive  interval  of  170 
leagues  between  Arcquipa  and  Plata,  for  the  improvement  of 
commerce,  and  the  convenience  and  fafety  of  the  traders. 
Its  fituation  was  feleded  in  a valley  called  Las  Pacafas,  in 
Odober  1548,  as  a place  abounding  in  grain  and  cattle,  and 
full  of  Indians.  Along  the  valley  of  La  Paz  flows  a pretty 
large  river,  occafionally  much  inercafed  by  torrents  from  the 
Cordillera,  about  12  leagues  diftant  from  the  city  ; but 
from  its  vicinity,  a great  part  of  the  country  is  expofed  to 
fo  cold  an  air,  that  hard  frofts,  fnow,  and  hail  are  not  uncom- 
mon ; but  the  city  itfelf  is  fecured  from  them  by  its  happy 
fituation.  Other  parts  are  fo  well  (heltered,  that  they  pro- 


duce all  the  vegetables  of  a hot  climate,  as  fugar-canes,  cocoa, 
maize,  and  the  like.  In  the  mountainous  parts  are  large 
woods  of  valuable  timber,  but  inferted  with  bears,  tigers, 
and  leopards,  with  a few  deer  ; while  on  the  heaths  are  found 
guanacos,  vicunas,  and  blamas,  with  a great  number  of 
cattle  of  the  European  fpecies.  The  city  ftands  on  unequal 
ground,  among  the  branches  of  the  Cordillera,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  by  mountains.  When  the  river  in  its  vicinity  is  in- 
creafed,  either  by  rains  or  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the 
mountain,  its  current  forces  along  large  maffes  of  rocks, 
with  fome  grains  of  gold,  which  are  found  after  the  flood  has 
fubfided,  and  from  which  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
riches  inclofed  in  the  bowels  of  thefe  mountains.  In  the 
year  1730,  an  Indian  accidentally  difeovered  a lump  of  gold 
of  fo  large  a fize,  that  the  marquis  de  Cartel  Fuerte  gave 
x 2,000  pieces  of  eight  for  it,  and  fent  it  to  Spain,  as  a pre- 
fent  worthy  of  his  fovereign.  This  city  is  governed  by 
a corregidor,  under  whom  are  regidors,  and  ordinary  al- 
caldes, as  in  all  other  towns.  Befides  the  cathedral  and  the 
parifli  church,  there  are  three  others  ; and  alfo  religious  fra- 
ternities of  Francifcans,  Dominicans,  Auguftines,  the  fa- 
thers of  Mercy,  a college  of  Jefuits,  and  a convent  and  hofpi- 
tal,  together  with  two  nunneries.  Here  is  alfo  a college  of 
St.  Jerom,  for  the  education  of  youth,  whether  defigned 
for  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  employments  ; 120  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Arequipa.  S.  lat.  17°  15'.  W.  long.  68°  36'. 

PAZARO,  a cape  of  North  America,  on  the  W.  fide 
of  the  peninfula  of  California,  near  to  the  fouth  end  of  it, 
in  about  N.  lat.  24°,  and  W.  long.  113°. 

PAZMANI,  Peter,  in  Biography , a celebrated  cardi- 
nal, who  flourilhed  in  the  17th  century,  was  defeended  from 
a noble  Tranfylvanian  family.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not 
known,  but  he  entered  the  order  of  Jefuits  in  the  year  1587, 
and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  the  progrefs  which  he  made  in 
the  different  branches  of  literature,  facred  and  profane.  In 
the  year  1607,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  philofophy, 
and  afterwards  of  divinity  at  the  college  of  Gratz,  in  Styria, 
in  which  ports  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  univerfal  fatisfadion. 
He  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  to  millions  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  was  thought  to  have  laboured  very 
fuccefsfully  in  oppofing  the  progrefs  of  the  reformed  opi- 
nions. By  his  zeal  he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  emperor 
Matthias,  and  the  principal  Hungarian  nobility,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  archbilhopric  of  Gran,  or  Strigonia,  an 
office  that  he  did  honour  to  by  the  ertablifhment  of  ftrid 
difeipline,  and  correcting  the  relaxed  manners  of  the  Hun- 
garian clergy.  He  founded  colleges  at  Prefburg,  Pofen,  and 
other  places,  for  the  encouragement  of  literature.  In  1629 
he  was  promoted  to  the  high  dignity  of  cardinal,  by  pope 
Urban  VIII.,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.  By  the  fame  prince  he  was  afterwards  fent  am- 
baffador  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He  died  at  Pofen  in  1637, 
while  on  his  journey  towards  Vienna,  to  attend  on  the  coun- 
cils of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  He  was  author  of 
“ Ada  et  Decreta  Synodi  Dioecefanx  Strygonienfis,  cele- 
bratae  Tyrnauix.-’  “ Sermons  on  the  Gofpels  for  all  the 
Sundays,  and  feveralof  the  Feftivals,  throughout  the  Year,’* 
in  the  Hungarian  language.  “ A Colledion  of  Prayers,”  in 
the  fame  language,  which  has  undergone  numerous  impref- 
fions  ; and  a great  number  of  dodrinal,  pradical,  and  con- 
troverfial  treatifes,  in  Hungarian  and  Latin.  Moreri. 

PAZZANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Ultra  ; 19  miles  N N.E.  of  Gierace. 

PEA,  in  Botany,  & c See  Lathykus,  Lotus,  and 

Pisum. 

Pea,  in  Agriculture , a lort  of  plant  or  pull’e  generally 
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cultivated  as  a field  crop.  It  is  a fort  of  crop  which  is 
often  fuppofed  to  be  lefs  advantageous  to  the  farmer  than 
feveral  others ; but  in  many  fituations  and  circumflances  of 
land,  it  will  be  found  highly  beneficial  to  the  cultivator, 
from  its  ameliorating  and  cleaning  properties. 

The  fpecies  and  varieties  of  peafe  are  very  numerous  ; 
butthofe  employed  in  field  culture  are  diftinguifhed  into  two 
kinds,  the  early  and  late  ; the  chief  of  the  former  of  which 
are  the  early  charlton , the  golden  hotfpur,  and  the  common 
while  forts  ; and  of  the  latter  the  various  kinds  of  grey 
peafe,  as  the  marleborough  grey , the  horn  grey,  and  the  purple 
grey ; but  the  marleborough  is  the  molt  commonly  made 
ufe  of  by  moll  farmers. 

Soil. — Peafe  are  a crop  that  are  grown  upon  almoft.  any 
fort  of  foil,  but  which  anfwer  belt  on  thofe  that  are  dry, 
and  free  from  ftagnant  moiftnre,  and  which  are  in  a good 
Hate  of  mellowr.efs,  and  impregnated  with  calcareous  mate- 
rials. But  “ all  the  forts  of  early  peafe  fhou'd,  according 
to  Mr.  Young,  be  cultivated  on  dry  foils  oflly.  They  will 
grow  on  moift,  and  even  wet  ones  ; but  the  crop  is  feldom 
beneficial.  Upon  fands,  dry  fandy  loams,  gravels,  and 
chalks,  they  fucceed  well.  They  are  not,  however,  to  be 
much  recommended  on  land  in  tilth.  Great  fuccefs  is  rarely 
commanded,  efpecially  in  a wet  feafon,  if  they  be  not  on  a 
layer.” 

It  is  a fort  of  crop  cultivated  after  many  different  kinds, 
as  almoft  all  thofe  of  the  grain  defcription,  as  well  as  clover, 
fainfoin,  and  on  old  lays  newly  broken  up  from  fward.  But 
Mr.  A.  Young  has  well  remarked,  that  “ a farmer  defirous 
of  keeping  his  land  always  in  good  and  clean  order,  fhould, 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  crops,  take  great  care  not  to  be 
too  free  with  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  which  are  all  exhauft- 
ing  plants.  He  fhould  fow  beans  and  peafe  enough,  becaufe 
they  are  ameliorating  ones,  and  admit  hand-hoeing,  to 
kill  the  weeds.  In  thofe  fields  in  which  the  common  huf- 
bandmen  fow  oats  or  barley,  after  wheat,  or  after  each 
other,  let  the  good  cultivator  fubftitute  peafe  or  beans,  or 
fome  other  ameliorating  crop,  which  will  pay  him  better 
than  white  corn,  under  fuch  circumflances,  and  at  the  fame 
time  keep  his  land  clean.  Peafe  may  be  fown,  like  black 
oats,  on  turf  ploughed  up  before  winter,  and  harrowed  in.” 
He  further  remarks,  “ on  the  culture  of  peafe,  that  bad 

farmers  are  too  apt  to  fow  this  pulfe  when  the  land  will 

yield  nothing  elfe.  They  have  a proverb  among  them, 
which  fignifies,  that  the  feafon  does  as  much  for  peafe  as 
good  hufbandry  ; and  they  from  thence  take  care  that  good 
crops  fhall  be  owing  to  feafon  alone.  Hence  arifes  the  ge- 
neral idea  of  peafe  being  the  moll  uncertain  crop  of  all 
others.  This  is  owing  to  their  being  fcarcely  ever  fown 
on  land  that  is  in  good  order.  Let  the  good  hufbandman 
lay  it  down  as  a maxim,  that  he  fhould  fow  no  crop  on  land 
that  is  not  in  good  order  ; not  merely  in  refpedl  of  fine 

tilth  at  the  time  of  fowing,  but  alfo  of  the  foil’s  being  in 

good  heart,  and  clear  of  weeds.  He  would  not,  however, 
here  be  underftood  to  rank  all  thefe  crops  together,  becaufe 
beans  and  peafe  will  admit  of  cleaning  while  they  grow. 
On  that  account,  if  a farmer  comes  to  a field  which  his  pre- 
deceffor  has  filled  with  weeds,  a horfe-hoed  crop  of  beans 
-will  be  expedient,  when  a barley  crop  would  be  utterly 
improper,  and,  after  land  has  yielded  one  crop  of  barley, 
certainly  another  fhould  not  be  fown,  but  one'  of  pulfe  fub- 
ilituted.  If  thefe  ideas  are  well  executed,  the  peafe  and 
beans,  in  every  courfe,  will  find  the  land  in  heart  enough  for 
barley,  the  foil  will  always  be  clean,  and  the  crop  good. 
Peafe,  when  managed  in  a fpiriled  mariner,  will  not 
have  the  reputation  of  being  fo  very  uncertain  a crop, 


which  charafter  has,  in  fome  meafure,  been  owing  to  ill 
conducl.” 

And  the  fame  writer  thinks,  that  the  following  courfes 
do  well  for  them  : 


1.  Turnips,  . 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Peafe  and  turnips, 

5.  Barley, 

6.  Carrots, 

7.  Barley, 

8.  Clover, 

9.  Wheat. 


Alfo,  1.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Seeds  for  two,  three, 

more  years, 

4.  Peafe  and  turnips, 

5.  Barley, 

6.  Beans, 

7.  Wheat.” 


or 


It  is  flated,  that  “ there  is  a remarkable  cireumflance 
obferved  by  that  excellent  hufbandman,  Mr.  Overman  of 
Norfolk,  relative  to  peafe,  which  fhould  be  in  the  mind  of 
every  farmer  fond  of  a pea  crop.  It  is,  that  they  do  not 
fucceed  well,  if  fown  ofrener  than  once  in  ten  or  eleven 
years  \ and  he  has  heard  it  more  generally  obferved  by 
others,  that  peafe  fhould  not  be  fown  too  pften.” 

In  regard  to  manuring  for  this  crop,  it  is  obferved,  that 
“ it  is  the  prailice  with  fome  farmers  to  manure  for  them. 
But  he  mufl  confefs  that  he  has  been  always  fo  much  againft 
it,  that  he  never  did  it  himfelf,  and  therefore  can  only  date 
his  reafons  for  avoiding  it.  If  land  is  in  heart,  and  they 
are  put  in  on  a layer,  they  do  not  want  manure.  A very 
good  crop  may  be  gained  without  it.  He  has  had  five, 
and  even  five  and  a half  quarters  an  acre,  without  any 
manure  applied  for  this  crop.  Dung  makes  them  run  to 
long  flraw,  and  that  is  not  favourable  for  podding  produc- 
tively. Dung  encourages  weeds ; and  peafe,  except  in 
the  early  itage  of  their  growth,  do  not  admit  of  fuch  hoeing 
as  a farmer  would  wifh  to  give.  Beans  cannot  have  too 
much  dung,  but  with  peafe  the  cafe  is  different.  There 
are  few  fituations  in  which  the  farmer  can  have  fuch  a com- 
mand of  manure  to  give  him  a fufficiency.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  much  confequence  to  him,  never  to  fpread  a load  but 
where  it  will  be  fure  to  anfwer  bell.  Every  man  com- 
plains of  a want  of  dung ; how  very  careful,  therefore, 
ought  all  to  be,  to  give  it  to  the  crops  that  will  pay  bell 
for  the  expence.”  But  notwithftanding  thefe  ufeful  re- 
marks, manure  may  in  many  cafes  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage for  crops  of  this  kind,  and  in  fome  they  cannot  pro- 
bably be  grown  without  it  to  advantage. 

Time  of  Sowing,  and  Quantity  of  Seed. — The  time  of  put- 
ting this  fort  of  crops  into  the  ground  differs  confiderably, 
according  to  the  intentions  of  the  cultivator.  When  they 
are  grown  for  podding  early  for  fale  green,  they  fhould  be 
fown  at  different  times,  from  January  to  the  end  of  March, 
beginning  with  the  dried  and  mod  reduced  forts  of  land. 
And  in  this  intention,  in  fome  fouthern  counties,  they  are 
put  in  in  the  autumn.  But  for  the  general  crops,  from 
February  to  April,  as  foon  as  the  lands  can  be  brought  into 
proper  order,  is*the  proper  feafon ; the  grey  forts  being 
employed  in  the  early  fowings,  and  the  white  forts  in  the 
later.  Mr.  Young  fays,  that  where  the  crops  cannot  be 
put  in  in  February,  they  fhould  always  be  completed  in 
the  following  month.  And  that,  in  fowing  on  layers,  that 
“ the  white  boiling  pea,  of  many  forts,  and  under  various 
names,  is  more  tender  than  the  greys,  and  various  kinds 
of  hog  peafe  ; but  he  has  many  times  put  them  into  the 
ground  in  February,  and  though  very  fmart  frods  followed, 
they  received  no  injury.  He  has  uniformly  found,  that  the 
earlier  they  were  fown  the  better.  There  is  aifo  a particular 
motive  for  being  as  early  as  poflible ; that  is,  to  get  them 
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off  in  time  for  turnips.  This  is  mod  profitable  hufbandry, 
and  fhould  never  be  negle&ed.  If  they  are  fown  in  this 
month,  and  a right  fort  chofen,  they  will  be  off  the  land  in 
June,  fo  that  turnips  may  follow  at  the  common  time  of 
lowing  that  crop.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  feed  muff  be  different  in 
different  cafes  and  circumftances,  and  according  to  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  the  crop  is  put  into  the  ground ; 
but  in  general,  it  may  be  from  two  and  a half  to  three 
bufhels,  the  early  fowings  having  the  largeft  proportion  bf 
feed.  In  planting  every  flag,  Mr.  Young  fays,  two  bufhels 
and  a half  is  the  ufual  proportion  ; but  when  drilled  at 
greater  diftances,  fix  or  feven  pecks  will  anfwer  in  moft 
cafes. 

Methods  of  Sowing. — There  are  different  praftices  pur- 
fued  in  putting^his  fort  of  crop  into  the  foil:  Mr.  Young 
remarks,  that  in  COihmen  management  they  are  fometimes 
ploughed,  and  at  others  harrowed  in,  circumftances  which 
often  make  a difference  in  the  crops,  as  where  the  land  is 
apt  to  bind  with  rain,  and  the  peafe  are  ploughed  in,  they 
fometimes  do  not  come  up  at  all,  not  having  ftrenglh  to 
pierce  the  plaflered  furface.  But  this  is  an  evil  that  attends 
only  the  very  binding  foils  with  late  fowing.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  feed  is  only  harrowed  in,  where  the  land  is 
not  Very  well  guarded,  much  devaftation  will  be  committed 
by  the  pigeons,  and  other  birds,  for  which  allowances  fhould 
be  made.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  where  the  lands  harrow 
well,  all  fhould  be  harrowed  in,  except  on  the  lighted 
lands.  But  on  thefe,  fuch  as  loofe  fands,  and  other  very 
porous  and  dry  foils,  it  is  a preferable  pradtice  to  plough 
them  in,  as  they  have  a greater  depth,  and  are  of  courfe  lefs 
liable  to  burn  in  hot  fummers. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  it  is  ufual,  in  thefe  cafes,  in 
many  diftridts,  to  put  the  feed  into  the  ground  in  the  broad- 
cafl  method  ; but  the  drill,  or  row  fyflem,  is  moftly  to  be 
preferred,  as  being  more  regular,  faving  confiderably  in  the 
proportion  of  feed,  and  admitting  of  cultivation  afterwards 
with  more  eafe  and  advantage.  And  that  different  im- 
plements have  been  contrived  for  this  life,  but  the  moft  con- 
venient is  probably  a fmali  light  fort  of  wheel-plough,  to  the 
body  of  which  a fort  of  feed-box  is  attached,  through  the 
bottom  of  which  the  axis  of*a  light  wheel  paffes,  by  which 
the  fowing  is  regulated,  and  which  is  pulled  up  and  pre- 
vented from  letting  the  peafe  be  depofited  at  the  ends  cf  the 
ridges,  or  other  places,  as  in  turning,  by  a ftring  attached 
to  the  handle.  It  may  be  conveniently  employed  with  one 
or  two  horfes.  In  regard  to  the  rows,  it  is  obferved,  that 
the  proper  diltance  of  drilling  this  kind  of  crop  is  moftly 
about  twelve  or  fixteen  inches  fSr  hand-hoeing  ; but  where 
the  horfe-hoc  is  employed,  from  two  to  three  feet  ; and 
the  depth  to  which  the  feed  is  depofited  from  two  to 
three  inches.  And  that,  in  fome  diltridfs,  the  feed  is  put 
by  the  hand  into  drills  moftly  made  crofsways  of  the  ridges, 
but  occaGonallv  in  the  diredlion  of  them  at  the  diftance  of 
about  fifteen  inches  from  each  other,  and  afterwards  covered 
in  by  means  of  hoes.  In  fome  inftances,  alfo,  a bu(h-harrow 
is  drawn  over  the  furface,  by  which  the  land  is  rendered 
fmooth  and  even.  But  where  this  fort  of  crop  is  cultivated 
on  a lay  preparation,  the  belt  method  is  probably  to  dibble 
the  fee  l in.  This  is  the  pradtice  conftantly  followed  by  the 
bed  cultivators  in  fome  diltridts  in  Middlefex.  Mr.  Young, 
howeyer,  advifes,  that  broad-calt  peafe  ftiould  be  utterly 
rejected  in  every  cafe.  The  only  queltion  that  can  arife 
in  their  culture,  is  between  drilling  and  dibbling.  If  the 
former  is  determined  on,  the  land  ftiould  have  been  ploughed 
late  ;n  autumn,  with  Ducket’s  fkin  coulter,  into  lands 
adapted  to  the  drill-machine  and  fcarifiers.  The  furface 


being  then  worked  fhallow,  in  this  month  drilling  fhould 
diredtly  follow.  If  dibbling  is  determined  on,  the  land 
fhould  not  be  ploughed  till  the  time  of  plan'ing,  and  a heavy 
roller  follow  the  plough.  On  lighter  foils,  if  the  froft  has 
worked  the  furface,  after  ploughing,  the  ground  will  be  in 
too  friable  a ftate,  the  holes  will  moulder  in,  and  the  feed 
will  be  laid  too  fhallow.  Dibbling  peafe  on  a layer  cannot 
be  too  much  commended.  It  is  an  excellent  pradtice  in 
moft  cafes. 

But  in  refpedl  to  the  rows,  the  pradtice  of  various  farmers 
differs  exceedingly.  Equi-diftant  rows,  from  nine  to 
eighteen  inches,  are  common.  He  has  feen  them  at  two 
feet,  and  even  three.  In  dibbling,  it  is  common  in  Norfok 
and  Suffolk  to  put  in  three  rows,  on  every  flag  of  nine  or 
ten  inches  breadth  ; fome  farmers  one  row  on  fuch  a furrow  : 
and  he  has  known  very  good  crops  in  moft  of  thefe  diftances. 
If  horfe-hoeing  is  intended,  double  rows  at  nine  inches,  with 
intervals  of  eighteen,  do  well : but  the  greateft  crops  have 
been  from  planting  every  flag. 

It  has  been  fuggefted,  that,  though  the  pradtice  of  fteep- 
ing  this  fort  of  feed  is  feldom  had  recourfe  to  by  the  cul- 
tivators of  peafe,  it  is  probable  that  the  later  fown  crops 
may  be  greatly  benefited  by  it,  as  the  vegetation  of  the 
plants  may  be  rendered  more  quick,  regular,  and  uniform. 
And  in  the  Maifons  Ruftiques,  the  fame  pradtice  is  ap- 
proved of,  not  only  to  feparate  the  bad  and  faulty,  but  to 
enable  the  crop  to  rife  focner. 

It  is  th^cuftom  in  Hertfordlhire,  and  fome  other  diftridts, 
to  fow  beans,  or  even  oats,  fometimes  with  the  peafe,  with  a 
view  of  keeping  them  up.  Thefe  mixtures  ftiould,  however, 
never  be  adopted,  as  the  different  crops,  from  their  being 
of  an  unequal  growth,  muft  conftantly  be  liable  ’to  injure 
each  other  while  they  .are  growing  on  the  land. 

Culture  while  Growing. — There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  ufe  of  the  hoe  in  ftirring  the  intervals,  and  earthing 
up  the  young  plants  where  the  cr<op  has  been  put  in  in  rows 
by  the  drill  or  dibble,  is  of  effential  advantage  in  promoting 
their  growth,  and  protedting  them  from  the  injuries  of  the 
feafon.  Where  the  method  of  hand-culture  prevails,  it  is 
the  general  cuftom  to  have  recourfe  to  two  hoeings ; the 
firft,  when  the  plants  are  about  two  or  three  inches  in 
height,  and  again  juft  before  the  period  in'  which  they  come 
into  bloffom.  In  this  way  the  vigorous  vegetation  of  the 
young  crop  is  fecured,  and  a frefh  fupply  of  nouriftiment 
afforded  for  the  fetting  of  the  pods  and  the  filling  of  the 
peafe.  At  the  laft  of  thefe  operations,  the  rows  ftiould  be 
laid  down,  and  the  earth  well  placed  up  to  them,  the  weeds 
being  previoufly  extirpated  by  hand-labour.  In  fome  parts 
of  Kent,  where  this  fort  of  crop  is  much  grown,  it  is 
the  pradtice,  when  the  diftance  of  the  rows  is  fufficiently 
great,  to  prevent  the  vegetation  of  weeds,  and  forward 
the  growth  of  the  pea  crops,  by  occafionally  hedge- 
hoeing,  and  the  ufe  of  the  break-arrow,  the  mould  being 
laid  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  at  the  laft  operation, 
by  fixing  a piece  of  wood  to  the  arrow.  This  fhould, 
however,  only  be  laid  up  on  one  fide,  the  peafe  being 
always  placed  up  to  that  which  is  the  moft  fully  cx- 
pofed  to  the  effedls  of  the  fun.  The  hedge-hoeing  is 
performed  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  three  {hidings  the  acre, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  land.  Thefe  forts  of  crops 
can  never  be  kept  too  clean,  therefore  the  geeateft  attention 
ftiould  be  paid  to  them. 

It  has  been  ftated  that  there  are  many  inducements  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  crop,  on  fuitable  foils  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  towtis,  where  the  demand  for  green  peafe  is  confi- 
derable ; fuch  as  the  ready  fupply  of  money,  that  is  thus 
provided  for  the  other  expenfive  operations  during  the  fnm- 
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mer  months,  the  facility  of  thus  rendering  the  land  proper 
for,  the  growth  of  turnips,  and  the  large  fupply  of  fodder 
that  is  afforded  by  the  Items  of  the  plants  when  properly 
fecured ; notwithftanding  the  danger  of  fuch  crops  during 
the  winter,  and  even  in  the  fpring  months,  when  the  feafon 
proves  unfavourable,  and  the  heavy  expences  incurred  in  the 
gathering  and  difpofal  of  them.  And  that  it  is  frequently 
a practice  with  the  large  cultivators  of  early  green  pea  crops, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  to  difpofe  of  them  by 
the  acre  to  inferior  perfons,  who  procure  the  podders  ; but 
the  fmaller  farmers  for  the  mod  part  provide  this  defcrip- 
tion  of  people  themfelves,  who  generally  apply  at  the  pro- 
per feafon  for  the  purpofe.  The  bufinefs  of  picking  or 
podding  the  peafe  is  ufually  performed  by  the  labourers  at 
a fixed  price  for  the  fack,  of  four  heaped  bufhels.  The 
number  of  this  fort  of  perfons  is  generally  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  four  to  the  acre,  the  labour  proceeding  on 
the  Sundays  as  well  as  other  days.  It  is  fometimes  the 
cuftom  to  pick  the  crops  over  twice,  after  which  the  reft 
are  fuffered  to  (land  till  they  become  ripe  for  the  purpofe 
of  feed.  This,  however,  moftly  arifes  from  the  want  of 
pickers,  as  it  is  confidered  as  a lofs,  from  the  peafe  being 
lefs  profitable  in  their  ripe  (late  than  when  green.  Befides, 
they  are  often  improper  for  the  purpofe  of  feed,  as  being 
the  word  part  of  the  crop.  It  is  therefore  better  to  have 
them  clear  picked,  when  the  hands  can  be  procured.  After 
this  they  are  loaded  into  carts,  and  fent  off  at  fuitable 
times,  according  to  the  diftance  of  the  fituation,  fo  as  to 
be  delivered  to  the  falefmen  in  the  different  markets  from 
about  three  to  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  In  many  cafes 
in  other  parts  the  early  gatherings  are,  however,  fent  to 
the  markets  in  half-bu(hel  fieves,  and  are  frequently  dif- 
pofed  of  at  the  high  price  of  five  (hillings  the  fieve ; but 
at  the  after  periods  they  are  ufually  conveyed  in  facks  of  a 
narrow  form,  made  for  the  purpofe,  which  contain  about 
three  buftiels  each,  which,  in  the  more  early  parts  of  the 
feafon,  often  fetch  twelve  or  fourteen  (hillings  the  fack,  but 
afterwards  moftly  decline  confiderably,  in  fome  feafons  fo 
much  as  fcarcely  to  repay  the  expences.  This  fort  of  crop 
affords  the  mod  profit  in  fuch  pea  feafons  as  are  inclined  to 
be  cool,  as  under  fuch  circumftances  the  peafe  are  mod  re- 
tarded in  their  maturation  or  ripening,  and  of  courfe  the 
markets  are  kept  from  being  over  abundantly  fupplied. 
With  refpeft  to  the  expence  attending  the  gathering  of 
green  peafe,  it  is  different  according  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing podders,  the  bulk  or  abundance  of  the  crops,  and 
the  kind  of  pea,  or  fize  of  the  pods.  Thofe  of  the  larger 
forts,  fuch  as  the  marrowfats,  being  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex  about  one  (hilling,  and  thofe  of  the  fmaller  kinds, 
as  the  charlton,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  pence  the  fack. 
In  Kent,  the  ufual  price  is  about  fourteen-pence  the  fack 
for  podding,  one  (hilling  for  conveying  them  to  the  market, 
and  three-pence  the  fack  for  the  falefman.  It  is  obvioufly 
only  in  the  vicinities  of  large  towns,  that  the  fyftem  of 
green  pea  management  can  be  carried  on  with  the  profpeft 
of  much  profit ; in  other  cafes  it  will  be  better  to  take 
regular  field  crops  in  the  ufual  way.  Thefe  prices  (land 
much  higher  at  prefent. 

It  is  further  dated,  that  the  quantity  of  produce  of 
both  the  early  and  late  pea  crops  varies  much  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  feafon,  and  many  other  circumftances. 
The  average  of  the  early  crops  in  Middlefex  is  fuppofed  to 
be  from  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  facks  the  acre.  The 
author  of  the  Synopfis  of  Hufbandry,  however,  dates  the 
produce  about  Dartford,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  at  about 
forty  facks  the  acre,  though  fifty  have  fometimes  been 
gathered  from  that  fpace  of  land. 


In  the  county  of  Middlefex,  Mr.  Middleton  has  dated 
the  expences  and  produce  in  cultivating  a field  of  fix  acres 
in  the  year  1796  to  (land  as  below,  though  it  was  not  re- 
markable for  more  than  a common  crop. 

Expences  of  Preparation. 


Ploughing  once  from  clover  lay  - - 0100 

Seed  four  bufhels,  at  12s.  , - 280 

Drilling  and  covering  in,  &c.  - - 070 

Hoeing  twice  - - -0100 

Podding  per  fack  18*/.  on  40  facks  - 300 

Marketing,  diftance  1 o miles  ; land  carriage  - 1 y o 


800 

Produce  of  Crop. 

Forty  facks,  of  four  bufhels  each,  of  pods'-)  £ s.  d. 

for  market,  at  from  6r.  to  r 3-r.  average  7 s.  > 1500 

but  at  6s.  each  - J 

Haulm,  (lacked  for  giving  to  draught  horfes,  1 

one  ton  per  acre,  worth  two-thirds  as  much  V 300 

hay,  but  fuppofe  only  - J 

18  o o 

The  advantage  in  this  cafe  ten  pounds. 

And  in  the  latter  crops,  that  (land  to  ripen,  it  is  fup- 
pofed by  fome  to  be  from,  three  and  a half  to  four  quarters 
the  acre ; others,  however,  as  Mr.  Donaldfon,  imagine  the 
average  of  any  two  crops  together  not  more  than  about 
twelve  bufhels.  And  that  on  the  whole,  if  the  value  of 
the  produce  be  merely  attended  to,  it  may  be  confidered  as 
a lefs  profitable  crop  than  mod  others.  But  as  a means  of 
ameliorating  and  improving  the  foil,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is 
however  to  be  efteemed  as  of  great  value. 

The  greatell  danger  to  the  early  pea  crops  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended, when  the  weather  during  the  more  early  fpring 
months  is  hot  and  funny  in  the  day-time,  attended  with 
(harp  frofts  in  the  night,  as  in  this  way  great  mifehief  is 
often  done  ; the  crops  becoming  attacked  with  the  mildew, 
and  not  ripening  in  a proper  manner.  And,  while  the  peafe 
are  proceeding  in  their  growth,  and  ftill  more  particularly 
at  the  periods  when  they  come  into  bloffom  and  begin  to 
fet  their  pods,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  rather  moift 
weather,  as  by  that  means  the  vegetation  of  the  crop  is 
promoted  in  a more  perfect  manner,  and  there  is  a greater 
chance  of  the  peas  being  w£ll  podded.  The  chief  (igns  of 
the  healthy  and  vigorous  vegetation  of  pea  crops  are  thofe 
of  their  leaves  poffeffing  a fine  bloom  of  a bluifh  call,  and 
having  the  outermoft  large  leaves  of  the  bloffom  extending 
backwards  in  fome  degree. 

As  the  pea  crops  become  ripe,  they  wither  and  turn 
brown  in  the  haulm  or  draw,  and  the  pods  begin  to  open. 
In  this  (late  they  (hould  be  cut  as  foon  as  poffible,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  the  lead  lofs  fuftained  by  their  (hedding. 
In  the  late  or  general  crops,  after  they  are  reaped,  or 
rather  cut  up  by  means  of  a hook,  it  is  the  ufual  practice 
to  put  them  up  into  fmall  heaps,  termed  wads,  which  are 
formed  by  fetting  fmall  parcels  agamft  each  other,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  more  perfectly  dried  both  in  the  feed  and 
ftem,  and  be  kept  from  being  injured  by  the  moifture  of  the 
ground.  But  in  the  early  crops  the  haulm  i9  hooked  up 
into  loofe  open  heaps,  which,  as  foon  as  they  are  perfectly 
dry,  are  removed  from  the  ground  and  put  into  (tacks  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  converted  to  the  food  of  animals,  on 
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which  they  are  faid  to  thrive  nearly  as  well  as  on  hay. 
When  intended  for  horfes,  the  bed  method  would  feem  to 
be  that  of  having  them  cut  into  chaff  and  mixed  with  their 
other  food.  Mr.  Young  afferts,  that  forward  white  peas 
will  be  fit  to  cut  early  in  July  ; if  the  crop  is  very  great, 
they  muff  be  hooked  ; but  if  fmall,  or  only  middling,  mow- 
ing will  be  fufficient.  The  ftalks  and  leaves  of  peafe  being 
very  fucculent,  they  fhould  “be  taken  good  care  of  in  wet 
weather  : the  tufts,  called  wads  or  heaps,  fhould  be  turned, 
or  they  will  fell  but  indifferently,  as  the  brightness  and 
plumpnefs  of  the  grain  are  confidered  at  market  more  than 
with  hog-peafe.  The  draw  alfo,  if  well  harvelled,  is  very 
good  fodder  for  all  forts  of  cattle  and  for  fheep ; but  if  it 
receives  much  wet,  or  if  the  heaps  are  not  turned,  it  can 
be  ufed  only  to  litter  the  farm-yard  with. 

It  is  the  praftice  in  fome  ddtrifts  to  remove  the  haulm, 
as  foon  as  it  has  been  cut  up  by  hooks,  conflrufted  with 
fharp  edges  for  the  purpofe,  to  every  fifth  ridge,  or  even 
•into  an  adjoining  grafs  field,  in  order  that  it  may  be  the 
better  cured  for  ufe  as  cattle  food,  and  at  the  fame  time 
allow  of  the  land  being  immediately  prepared  for  the  fuc- 
ceeding  crop.  What  are  ufually  termed  winter  peafe,  or 
fuch  crops  as  have  been  fown  in  the  autumn,  generally  af- 
ford the  larged  proportion  of  cattle  fodder,  when  properly 
managed  in  the  Securing  of  it. 

Mr.  Bannider  dates,  that  if  wet  weather  happens  whilft 
the  peafe  lie  in  wads,  it  occafions  a considerable  lofs,  many 
of  them  being  fhed  in  the  field,  and  of  thofe  that  remain,  a 
great  part  will  be  fo  confiderably  injured,  as  to  render  the 
Sample  of  little  value.  This  inability  in  peafe  to  refid  a 
wet  harved,  together  with  the  great  uncertainty  throughout 
their  growth,  and  the  frequent  inadequate  return  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  haulm,  has  difcouraged  many  farmers 
from  lowing  fo  large  a feafon  of  this  pulfe  as  of  other  grain  ; 
though  on  light  lands  which  are  in  tolerable  heart,  the  profit, 
in  a good  year,  is  far  from  inconfiderable. 

It  is  thought  by  fome  of  confiderable  importance  in  the 
economy  of  a farm,  when  the  nature  of  the  foil  is  fuitable,to 
have  rccourfe  to  the  eariy  forts ; as  by  fuch  means,  the  crops 
may  in  many  cafes  be  cut  and  Secured,  while  there  is  leifure, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  wheat  harved.  And,  that 
where  the  nature  of  the  foil  is  dry  and  warm,  and  the  pea 
crop  of  a fufficiently  forward  kind,  it  may  be  eafy  to  obtain 
a crop  of  turnips  from  the  fame  land  in  the  fame  year,  as 
has  been  fuggeded  above.  But  in  this  view  it  is  the  bed 
praftice  to  put  the  crops  in  in  the  row  method,  and  keep 
them  perfeftly  clean  by  means  of  attentive  hand  and  horfe- 
hoeing ; as  irr  that  way  the  land  will  be  in  fuch  a date  of 
preparation  for  the  turnips,  as  only  to  require  a flight 
ploughing,  which  may  be  done  as  fad  as  the  pea  crop  is  re- 
moved, and  the  turnip  feed  harrowed  in  as  quickly  as  pof- 
fible  upon  the  newly  turned  up  earth.  In  fome  particular 
didrifts  a third  crop  is  even  put  into  the  fame  land,  the  tur- 
nips being  fold  off  in  the  autumn  and  replaced  by  collards, 
for  the  purpofe  ef  greens  in  the  following  fpring.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Middleton,  is  the  praftice  in  fome  places 
in  Middlefex.  But  it  is  obviouflya  method  of  cultivation 
that  can  only  be  attempted  on  the  warm  and  fertile  kinds  of 
turnip  foil,  and  where  the  pea  crops  are  early ; on  the 
cold  hesvy  and  wet  defcriptions  of  land,  it  is  obvioufly  im- 
prafticable,  and  wholly  improper. 

It  is  dated  by  a practical  writer,  that  with  the  marrowfat 
and  other  late  forts  of  peafe,  the  ufual  praftice  is  either  to 
prepare  the  land  for  wheat,  or  to  put  in  crops  of  favoys  or 
other  late  forts  of  cabbages,  which  are  the  methods  of  huf- 
bandry  that  may  often  be  had  recourfe  to,  even  on  the  more 
heavy  forts  of  land,  with  fuccefs.  And  that  from  pea 


crops  rendering  the  lands,  on  which  they  are  cultivated, 
more  light,  open,  and  porous,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  lefs 
proper  for  preceding  wheat,  than  thofe  of  beans ; on  the 
more  diff  forts  of  ground,  this  cannot,  however,  be  an  ob- 
jeftion  of  any  great  confequence,  and  even  on  the  lighter 
kinds  it  may  often  be  obviated,  by  giving  the  feed  earth 
early,  fo  that  the  crop  may  be  put  in  upon  a dale  furrow, 
by  the  life  of  the  fheep-fold,  either  immediately  before 
or  alter  the  grain  is  depofited  in  the  foil,  and  by  repeating 
the  fame  practice  occafionally  afterwards,  -as  well  as  by 
rolling. 

Application  of  Crops. — It  is  dated,  that  the  portion  of 
peafe,  that  is  not  confumed  as  human  food,  is  modly  appro- 
priated to  the  purpofes  of  fattening  hogs  and  other  forts  of 
domedic  ammals ; and,  in  particular  indances,  fupplies  the 
place  of  beans  as  the  provender  of  labouring  horfes  ; but 
that  care  fhould  be  taken,  when  ufed  in  this  way,  that  they 
be  fufficiently  dry,  as,  when  given  fn  their  green  date,  they 
are  faid  to  be  apt  to  produce  the  gripes  and  other  bowel 
complaints  in  thefe  animals.  And  Mr.  Bannider,  after  ob- 
ferving  that  the  draw  is  a very  wholefome  food  for  cattle  of 
every  kind,  fuggeds,  that  there  is  generally  a confiderable 
demand  for  peafe  of  every  denomination  in  the  market, 
the  ufes  to  which  they  may  be  applied  being  fo  many  and 
fo  various.  The  boilers,  or  yellow  peafe,  always  go  off 
brifkly ; and  the  hog  peafe  ufually  fell  for  fixpence  or  a 
(hilling  per  quarter  more  than  beans.  For  feeding  fwine 
the  pea  is  much  better  adapted  than  the  bean,  it  having 
been  demondrated  by  experience,  that  hogs  fat  more  kindly 
when  fed  with  this  grain  than  on  beans ; and,  what  is  not 
eafy  to  be  accounted  for,  the  flefh  of  fwine,  which  have 
been  fed  uon  peafe,  it  is  faid,  will  fwell  in  boiling,  and  be 
well  tailed  ; vvhild  the  flefh  of  the  bean-fed  hog  will  fhrink 
in  the  pot,  the  fat  will  boil  out,  and  the  meat  be  lefs  deli- 
cate in  flavour.  It  Jias,  therefore,  now  become  a praftice 
with  thofe  farmers  who  are  curious  in  their  pork,  to  feed 
their  hogs  on  peafe  and  barley-meal,  and  if  they  have  no 
peafe  of  their  own  growth,  they  rather  choofe  to  be  at  the 
expence  of  buying  them,  than  fuffer  their  hogs  to  eat  beans. 
Nay,  fo  far  do  fome  of  them  carry  their  prejudice  in  this 
particular,  as  to  rejeft  the  grey  peafe  for  this  ufe,  as  bear- 
ing too  great  an  affinity  to  the  bean,  and  therefore  referve 
their  growths  of  white  peafe  folely  for  hog.fatting. 

Peafe,  if  the  ground  is  kindly  for  their  growth,  and  the 
fummer  moifl,  generally  produce  a great  abundance  of 
haulm,  which  takes  up  a large  fpace  in  the  barn,  and  foi 
this  reafon  the  mow  ought  always  to  be  trodden  with  hogs 
or  horfes,  or  in  fome  better  way,  which  will  clofe  down 
the  haulm  into  one-fixth  part  of  the  compafs  it  would 
otherwife  have  occupied.  In  Leiceflerfhire  they  fet  all  their 
peafe  abroad  in  flacks,  being  perfuaded  that  they  thence 
acquire”  a much  better  colour  than  w'heri  houfed  in  the 
barn. 

Malted  peafe  have  been  found  to  anfwer  well  in  the  fat- 
tening of  hogs  and  turkeys,  as  well  as  in  the  feeding  of 
horfes  in  fome  cafes. 

Saving  of  Seed-peafe. — In  the  faving  of  any  particular 
forts  of  peafe  for  feed,  they  fhould  be  carefully  looked  over 
while  in  flower,  in  order  to  draw  out  all  fuch  plants  as  are 
not  of  the  right  fort ; as  there  will  always  be,  in  every  fort, 
fome  roughilh  plants,  which,  if  left  to  mix,  will  degenerate 
the  kind.  As  many  rows  as  may  be  thought  fufficient  to 
furnifh  the  defired  quantify  of  feed  fhould  then  be  marked 
out,  and  left  till  their  pods  turn  brown,  and  begin  to  fplit, 
when  they  fho  ild  immediately  be  gathered  up  with  the 
haulm ; and  if  the  farmer  has  not  room  to  flack  them  till 
winter,  they  may  be  threfhed  out,  as  foon  as  they  are  dry, 

and 
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and  put  up  in  facks  for  ufe : but  particular  care  (hould 
be  taken  not  to  let  them  remain  too  long  abroad,  after  they 
are  ripe ; as  wet  would  rot  them  ; and  heat,  after  a Ihower 
of  rain,  make  their  pods  burft  in  fuch  a manner  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  feeds  would  be  loft. 

Pea,  Chich.  See  Cicer. 

The  chich  pea  is  much  cultivated  in  Spain,  being  an  in- 
gredient in  their  dyes,  and  is  there  called  garavance.  It  is 
cultivated  in  France  alfo,  but  in  England  it  is  rarely  fown  ; 
and  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm  and  dry,  the  plants  decay 
before  the  feeds  ripen.  Miller. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  made  ufe  of  chich  peas  as  their 
common  provifions,  when  they  took  the  field.  They  parched 
them  to  eat.  At  this  day  in  Egypt,  when  people  under- 
take a journey,  they  lay  in  a good  ftock  of  chich  peas, 
parched  in  a frying-pan.  Bellonius  allures  us,  that  at  Grand 
Cairo,  and  Damafcus,  there  are  abundance  of  (hops,  where 
people  do  nothing  elfe  but  fry  peas,  it  being  a fort  of  pro- 
vifions with  which  they  furnifh  travellers.  In  Ethiopia  they 
take  bariey  with  them,  roafted  in  the  fame  manner.  In 
Turkey  they  lay  in  a ftock  of  rice  on  thefe  occafions,  which 
they  prepare  and  Ihell.  The- Hebrew  term  ’“)p,  fignifies 
properly  any  thing  roafted  in  general,  and  by  it  is  under- 
ltood  roafted  peas,  rice,  or  barley  ; fome  will  have  even 
coffee  to  be  meant  by  it.  Bellon.  lib.  ii.  cap.  c 2.  Calm. 
Did.  Bibl. 

Pea,  Everlajl'tng,  or  earth-nut  pea,  names  fometimes 
given  to  the  lathyrus.  See  Lathyrus. 

Pea,  Everlajling , in  Agriculture,  a plant  of  the  vetch 
kind,  that  may  be  fometimes  cultivated.  This  is  probably 
another  plant  of  the  pea  kind  that  may  be  cultivated  with 
great  advantage  as  green  food  for  animals. 

Mr.  Wellon  has  obferved,  that  tares  and  vetches  are  plants 
of  which  horfes  *&re  very  fond,  and  are  cultivated  with  great 
advantage  for  that  purpofe.  The  everlafting  peas*belong 
to  the  fame  clafs  of  plants  ; are  much  more  luxuriant  in 
their  growth,  and  yet  are  not  cultivated,  except  for  orna- 
ment. Thefe  plants  are  well  known,  and  may  be  found  in 
the  gardens  of  almoft  every  village  in  the  kingdom.  The 
luxuriance  of  their  growth  is  fo  great,  that  the  narrow- 
leaved, lathyrus  fylveftris,  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or 
fix  feet,  the  other,  lathyrus  latifolius,  to  eight,  ten,  or 
more.  They  begin  to  vegetate  early  in  the  fpring,  and  con- 
tinue growing  until  fevere  frofts  ftop  them.  Another  pecu- 
liar advantage  belonging  to  them  is,  that  they  are  perennial- 
rooted  plants,  and  when  once  fown,  improve  in  their  vigour 
and  growth  after  the  firft  year,  and  continue  increafing  for 
feveral  fucceffive  ones,  as  may  readily  be  proved  by  examin- 
ing the  gardens  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  where  feed 
may  be  had,  and  tried  at  firft  upon  a fmall  fcale,  with  very 
little  trouble  and  expence,  and  afterwards  increafed.  A 
rood  of  land,  light,  and  but  poor  in  quality,  was  fowed 
.with  it  early  in  the  fpring  ; the  land  prepared  as  for  barley. 
A flight  furrow  was  drawn  with  a light  plough,  and  the 
feed  thinly' dropped  into  it.  Another  was  drawn  at  a foot 
diftance,  and  the  feed  dropped  in  like  manner.  An  interval 
was  then  left  at  leaft  two  feet-  wide  ; then  two  more  rows, 
till  the  whole  was  fown.  The  feed  was  .afterwards  covered 
by  drawing  a light  harrow,  with  wooden  tines,  backwards 
and  forwards  acrofs  the  land.  When  the  plants  came  up 
and  grew  a little  ftrong,  they  were  thinned  with  a hoe  to  a 
foot  diftance,  that  they  might  have  room  to  fpread  and 
branch.  The  firft  year  they  made  no  great  quantity  of 
fodder,  but  have  fince  made  ample  amends. 

The  fecond  fpring  they  came  up  very  ftrong  and  vigorous, 
branching  out  very  much.  A couple  of  horfes  were  turned 
into  feed,  who  were  very  fond  of  them,  eating  them  very 


greedily,  though  they  were  taken  out  of  a good  natural  up- 
land pafture.  The  third  year  the  land  was  almoft  entirely 
covered,  and  it  yielded  a great  deal  of  food.  For  experi- 
ment a few  rods  were  mowed  juft  before  it  flowered,  which 
made  good  hay,  fweet  without  being  fticky. 

It  is  noticed,  that  this  experiment  is  not  defcribed  longer 
than  the  three  firft  years.  Inftead  of  deftroying  the  plants 
by  hoeing  them  where  too  thick,  he  would  recommend  them 
to  be  drawn  out,  and  a frelh  plantation  made  with  them. 
In  gardens,  they  are  generally  tranfplanted  from  the  feed 
beds  the  fecond  fpring.  And  inftead  of  turning  horfes  into 
feed,  he  would  prefer  cutting  them  either  with  a fcythe  or 
fickle,  and  have  them  given  to  the  horfes.  It  would  cer- 
tain! v by  that  method  produce  more  fodder,  and  you  could 
find  how  many  times  in  the  fummer  they  would  bear  cutting, 
and  at  what  height  it  is  the  mod  advantageous  to  cut  them. 
If^he  intervals  be  left  three  feet  wide,  inftead  of  two,  there 
would  be  room  to  plant  in  September  and  October  a winter 
crop,  when  the  peas  ceafe  growing,  as  borecole,  cabbage 
plants,  &c.  which  would  occupy  the  ground  till  March,  at 
which  time  they  begin  to  vegetate. 

Others  have  found  much  advantage  from  this  plant  in  the 
fattening  of  cattle  in  fome  of  the  w’eftern  counties. 

Pea  Flowers,  in  Botany , fee  Diadelphia,  Leguminosa., 
and  Papilionaceous  Flowers. 

Pea,  Heart,  or  Bladder.  See  Cardiospermum. 

Pea,  Indian , or  Heath,  the  name  by  which  -a  fpecies  of 
orobus  is  fometimes  called.  See  Okobus. 

Pea.  Painted  Lady.  See  Lathyrus. 

Pea,  Pigeon,  a name  fometimes  given  to  the  cytijus;  which 
fee. 

Pea,  Scarlet,  the  Englifh  name  of  a genus  of  plants, 
called  by  Linnaeus  glycine;  which  fee. 

Pea,  Sweet-fcented  and  Tangier.  See  Lathyrus. 

Pea,  Winged,  a name  by  which  fome  call  the  lotus ; which 
fee. 

Pea,  Wild  winged,  a fpecies  of  the  pifum ; which  fee. 

Pea,  Wood.  See  Orobus. 

PEACE,  Pax,  in  its  general  fignification,  ftands  in  op- 
pofition  to  war.  The  right  of  making  war  and  peace  is 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  king.  In  order  to  make  a 
war  completely  effe&ual,  it  is  neceffary  with  us  in  England, 
that  it  be  publicly  declared,  and  duly  proclaimed  by  the 
king’s  authority  ; and  then  all  parts  of  both  the  contending 
nations,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed,  are  bound  by  it. 
And  wherever  the  right  refides  of  beginning  a national  war, 
there  alfo  muft  refide  the  right  of  ending  it,  or  the  power 
of  making  peace.  And  the  fame  check  of  parliamentary 
impeachment,  for  improper  or  inglorious  conduft,  in  be- 
ginning, conou&ing,  or  concluding  a national  war,  is  in 
general  fufficient  to  reftrain  the  minillers  of  the  crown  from 
a wanton  or  injurious  exertion  of  this  great  prerogative. 

Peace,  in  our  Law  Books,  &c.  is  reftrained  to  a quiet 
and  inoffenfive  carriage  towards  the  king,  and  his  people. 
Lamb.  Eirenarch. 

Offences  againft  the  public  peace  are  either  fuch  as  are  an 
actual  breach  of  the  peace;  or  conftruSively  fo,  by  tending 
to  make  others  break  it.  Both  of  thefe  fpecies  are  either 
felonious,  or  not  felonious.  The  felonious  breaches  of  the 
peace,  are  drained  up  to  that  degree  of  malignity  by  virtue 
of  feveral  modern  ftatutes  ; and,  particularly,  the  “ riotous 
affembling”  of  12  perfons  or  more,  and  not  difperfing  upon 
proclamation  ; “unlawful  hunting”  in  any  legal  foreit,  park, 
or  warren,  not  being  the  king’s  property,  by  night,  or  with 
painted  faces,  1 Hen.  VII.  c.  7,  or  appearing  with  the  face 
blacked,  or  with  other  difguife,  and  being  armed  with  offen- 
five  weapons,  to  the  breach  of  the  public  peace,  and  the 
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terror  of  hia  majefty’s  fubjefts,  9 Geo.  I.  c.  22  : — fending 
any  letter  without  a name,  cr  with  a fiftitious  name,  demand- 
ing money,  & c.  or  threatening  to  kill  any  of  his  majefty’s 
fubjefts,  or  to  fire  their  houfes,  &c.,  9 Geo.  I.  c.  22. 
27  Geo.  II.  c.  15  : — deftroying  any  lock,  Jluice,  or  Jloodgate, 
&c.  turnpike-gate,  &c.  The  above-mentioned  offences  are 
felonies.  Thofe  that  remain  to  be  enumerated  are  merely 
mifdemeanora  ; viz.  affrays , riots , routs,  and  unlawful  affem- 
blies,  confiding  of  at  lead  three  perfons;  tumultuous  petition- 
ing; forcible  entry  or  detainer;  riding  or  going  armed,  with 
dangerous  or  unufual  weapons;  fpreading  falfe  news;  falfe 
and  pretended  prophecies.  Befides  aftual  breaches  of  the 
peace,  any  thing  that  tends  to  provoke  or  excite  others  to 
break  it,  is  an  offence  of  the  fame  denomination  ; fuch  are 
challenges  to  fight,  either  by  word  or  letter,  or  bearing  fuch 
challenge  ; and  libels.  See  each  article. 

The  Englilh  laws  have  provided  various  means  for  pre- 
venting offences  againft  the  public  peace.  Where  any 
man  ftands  in  danger  of  harm  from  another,  and  makes 
oath  thereof  before  a juftice  of  the  peace,  he  mult  be 
fecured  by  good  bond,  which  is  called  binding  to  the  peace. 
Any  juftice  of  the  peace  may,  ex  officio,  bind  all  thofe  to 
keep  the  peace,  who,  in  his  prefence,  make  any  affray ; or 
threaten  to  kill  or  beat  another ; or  contend  together  with 
hot  and  angry  words ; or  go  about  with  unufual  weapons  or 
attendance,  to  the  terror  of  the  people  ; and  all  fuch  as  he 
know3  to  be  common  barretors ; and  fuch  as  are  brought 
before  him  by  the  conftable  for  a breach  of  the  peace  in  his 
prefence,  and  all  fuch  perfons,  as,  having  been  before  bound 
to  the  peace,  have  broken  it  and  forfeited  their  recognizances, 
(i  Hawk.  P.C.  136.)  Alfo,  wherever  any  private  man 
hath  juft  caufe  to  tear  that  another  will  burn  his  houfe,  or 
do  him  a corporal  injury,  by  killing,  imprifoning,  or  beating 
him  ; or  that  he  will  procure  others  fo  to  do ; he  may  de- 
mand furcty  of  the  peace  againft  fuch  perfon ; and  every 
juftice  of  the  peace  is  bound  to  grant  it,  if  he  who  demands 
it  will  make  oath,  „that  he  is  aft ually  under  fear  of  death  or 
bodily  harm  ; and  will  (hew  that  he  has  juft  caufe  to  be  fo, 
by  reafon  of  the  other’s  menaces,  attempts,  or  having  lain 
rn  wait  for  him  ; and  will  alfo  farther  fwear  that  he  does  not 
require  fuch  furety  out  of  malice  or  mere  vexation.  (Ibid. 
1 27. ) This  is  called  /wearing  the  peace  againft  another;  and 
if  the  party  does  not  find  fuch  fureties,  as  the  juftice  in  his 
difcretion  (hall  require,  he  may  immediately  be  committed  till 
he  does.  (Ibid.  128.)  A recognizance  for  keeping  the 
peace,  when  given,  may  be  forfeited  by  any  aftual  violence, 
or  even  an  affault,  or  menace,  to  the  perfon  of  him  who  de- 
manded it,  if  it  be  a fpecial  recognifance ; or,  if  the  recog- 
nifancc  be  general,  by  any  unlawful  aftion  whatfoever,  that 
either  is  or  tends  to  a breach  of  the  peace.  Blackft.  Com. 
b.  iv.  See  Gooxs-abearing. 

Peace,  Time  of,  is  when  the  courts  of  juftice  are  open, 
and  the  judges  and  minifters  of  the  fame  may  by  law  proteft 
men  from  wrong  and  violence,  and  diftribute  juftice  to  all. 
See  Coke  on  Litt. 

Peace  of  the  King,  pax  regis,  mentioned  in  the  flat. 
6 Ric.  II.  &c.  is  that  fecurity  which  the  king  promifes  his 
fubjefts,  and  others  taken  into  his  proteftion,  both  for  life 
and  goods. 

Peace  of  God  and  the  Church,  pax  Dei  fsf  ecclefa,  men- 
tioned in  our  Ancient  Law  Books,  is  that  reft  and  ceffation 
which  the  king's  fubjefts  had  from  trouble  and  fuit  of  law, 
between  the  terms. 

Pbace  of  the  Plough,  that  whereby  the  plough,  plough- 
tackle,  and  plough-cattle,  are  fecured  from  diftreffes. 

Thus  fairs  may  be  faid  to  have  their  peace,  becaufe  no 
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man  may  be  troubled  in  them  for  any  debt  contrafted  elle. 
where. 

Peace,  Clerk  of  the.  See  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Peace,  Commiffton  and  Juftice  of.  See  Justices  of  Peace . 

Peace,  Confervator  of  the.  See  Conservator. 

Peace,  Homage  of  the.  See  Homage. 

Peace,  in  Mythology,  a goddefs  among  the  Romans,  to 
whom  they  erefted  a variety  of  magnificent  temples.  The 
temple,  which  was  begun  by  Claudius,  and  finilhed  by  Vef- 
palian,  was  not  inferior  to  any  in  Rome.  If  we  may  believe 
Suetonius,  Jofephus,  and  St.  Jerom,  the  emperor  depofited 
there  the  precious  and  rich  fpoils  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 
In  this  temple  thofe  who  profeffed  the  fine  arts  affembled, 
in  order  to  difpute  about  their  prerogatives,  that  in  the 
prefence  of  the  goddefs  of  peace,  all  heats  might  be  banilhed 
from  their  debates.  This  goddefs  had  alfo  in  the  fame  city 
an  altar,  which  was  very  much  frequented.  Monuments  re- 
prefent  to  us  peace  under  the  figure  of  a woman  crowned 
with  laurel,  olive,  or  chaplets  of  rofes,  holding  in  one  hand 
the  caduceus,  and  in  the  other  ears  of  corn,  the  fymbol  of 
plenty,  which  Ihe  procures.  Ariftophanes  gives  her  Venu* 
and  the  Graces  for  her  companions.  See  Concord  and 
Tranquillity. 

Peace,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Nova 
Scotia,  S.  of  Mirachi  point. 

Peace  River,  a large  river  of  North  America,  which 
runs  north-eafterly  into  the  Lake  of  the  Hills.  In  the  dried 
feafon,  it  is  a quarter  of  a mile  wide.  The  lands  on  this 
river  are  inhabited  by  the  Beaver  and  Rocky  Mountain  In- 
dians, who  are  an  uninformed  and  barbarous  race  of  beings. 
Polygamy  is  praftifed  among  them,  and  the  women  are  ia 
the  loweft  ftate  of  debafement.  At  their  funerals,  among 
other  extravagant  tokens  of  forrow,  the  women,  if  the  de- 
ceafed  be  a favourite  fon  or  hulband,  cut  off  a finger  at  the 
firft  joint.  Some  of  the  old  women  have  not  a whole  finger 
left.  The  men  think  it  below  their  dignity  to  Ihew  any 
mark  of  grief.  Thefe  perfons  are  great  gamefters,  and  pur- 
fue  this  as  their  employment  for  feveral  days  and  nights. 
Their  habitations  are  formed  by  fetting  up  a number  of 
poles,  united  at  the  top,  and  expanded  at  the  bottom  in  a 
circle  of  12  or  15  feet  diameter.  Thefe  are  covered  with 
dreffed  fkins  fewed  together.  This  bufinefs,  and  other 
drudgeries,  are  performed  by  the  women,  while  the  men  fit 
fmoking  at  their  eafe. 

PEACEE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude;  40  miles  S. 
of  Goorackpour. 

PEACH-Tree,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.  See  Amyg- 
dalus. 

Peach-7>«,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  fruit  of  the 
peach  is  known  to  be  grateful  and  wholefome,  feldom  dif- 
agreeing  with  the  ftomach,  unlefs  this  organ  is  not  in  a 
healthy  ftate,  or  the  fruit  has  been  eaten  to  excefs.  The 
flowers,  including  the  calyx  as  well  as  the  corolla,  are  the 
parts  of  the  perfica  ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes.  Thefe 
have  an  agreeable  but  weak  fmell,  and  a bitterilh  tafte.  They 
are  ufed  as  a purge  for  children  made  into  a fyrup,  and  are 
by  fome  recommended  as  great  deftroyers  of  worms ; but 
there  is  a circumftance  attending  them  which  is  little  taken 
notice  of,  and  yet  greatly  alters  their  virtue.  The  cuftom 
of  gardeners  is,  to  graft  the  peach  upon  the  almond  or  the 
plum-tree,  and  the  flowers  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
ftock  ; thofe  which  are  produced  on  peach-trees  grafted  on 
plum-ftocks  being  much  more  purgative  than  thofe  from  al- 
monds ; the  reafon  of  which  feems  plainly,  that  the  plum  is 
a purgative  fruit,  the  almond  not  at  all  fo.  The  flowers  of 
the  leaft  efteemed  forts  of  peaches  are  alfo  ufually  found  to 
be  the  beft  for  medicinal  ufe. 
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In  examining  thefe  flowers,  they  are  found  to  contain 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a fuperfluous  humidity.  The 
buds  contain  a little  lefs  than  the  blown  flowers  ; which  is 
■very  natural  to  be  fuppofed,  becaufe  it  is  their  being  after- 
wards charged  with  a larger  portion  of  humidity  which  makes 
them  open.  The  buttons,  or  buds  of  the  flowers,  are  found 
on  experiment,  however,  to  be  fomewhat  more  purgative 
than  the  flowers  when  open. 

If  four  pounds  of  thefe  flowers  are  diftilled  in  a balneum 
Marise,  they  yield  twelve  or  thirteen  ounces  of  a whitifh 
liquor,  fweet  to  the  tafte,  and  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  re- 
fembling  that  of  bruifed  peach  kernels  ; and  this  is  fo  ftrong 
in  the  water,  that  a few  drops  of  it  will  very  agreeably  fcent 
a larger  quantity  of  any  thing.  If  the  buds  are  ufed  to 
this  purpofe,  inftead  of  the  open  flowers,  the  fame  fort  of 
liquor  is  drawn  over ; but  it  is  of  a fomewhat  coarfer  and 
more  earthy  fmell.  The  refiduum  of  thefe  diftillations  put 
into  a retort,  and  diftilled  by  a reverberatory  fire,  gradually 
raifed  to  its  feveral  degrees,  yields  both  acid  and  alkaline 
fubftances  ; and,  finally,  a red  fpirit  comes  over,  full  of 
fuliginous  particles,  and  containing  fome  oil,  part  of  which 
fwims  at  the  top  of  the  liquor,  and  the  other  part,  which  is 
heavier,  finks  to  the  bottom.  This  is  what  a chemical  ana- 
lyfis  ftiews  in  thefe  flowers,  different  from  other  vegetable 
matters.  Spirits  of  wine  draw  a very  weak  tintture  from 
thefe  flowers ; it  is  indeed  much  weaker  than  an  infufion  of 
them  in  common  water.  An  infufion  in  water  of  half  an 
ounce  of  frefh  peach-flowers,  or  of  a dram  of  dry  ones,  (for, 
as  before  obferved,  they  contain  three-fourths  of  fuperfluous 
moiflure)  is  a very  gentle  and  agreeable  purge,  and  it  is  faid, 
when  fweetened  with  fugar,  to  prove  an  ufeful  purgative 
and  anthelmintic  for  children. 

This  method  of  infufion  is  much  better  for  thefe  and  all 
other  purgative  flowers,  than  the  taking  of  the  exprefled 
juice ; for  in  that  cafe  there  is  always  a large  quantity  of 
purgative  matter  remaining  in  the  refiduum  ; which  water  in 
a warm  infufion  is  able  to  take  out.  The  infufion  of  rofe 
or  peach-flowers  keeps  alfo  better  than  their  exprefled  juice. 

The  juice  always  turns  four  very  foon  ; but  the  infufion, 
with  the  common  caution  of  pouring  a little  oil  on  the  fur- 
face,  will  keep  good  even  for  years. 

When  oil  is  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  there  fhould  always  be 
care  taken  that  it  be  fuch  as  does  not  freeze  eafily ; for  in 
that  cafe,  the  air  gets  in  between  the  cake  of  frozen  oil  and 
the  fides  of  the  veffel,  and  fpoils  the  liquor.  Oil  of  almonds 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  oil  of  olives  on  thefe  occafions ; 
as  it  freezes  with  much  more  difficulty.  Another  way  of 
preferving  the  infufions  is,  the  evaporating  about  half  the 
liquor ; and  thus  they  will  often  keep  a long  time : as  in- 
fufions keep  better  than  the  juices  of  plants,  this  feems  to 
fhew,  that  the  former  contain  more  of  the  principles  than 
the  latter. 

The  young  leaves  of  the  peach,  made  into  an  infufion  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  flowers,  are  more  purgative  than 
they,  but  lefs  agreeable : they  are  to  be  taken  in  the  fame 
manner.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1714. 

Thefe  leaves  are  found  to  poflefs  an  anthelmintic  power, 
and,  from  a great  number  of  experiments,  appear  to  have 
been  given  with  invariable  fuccefs  to  children  and  adults. 
However,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  perfica  manifeft 
in  fome  degree  the  quality  of  thofe  of  the  lauro-cerafus, 
they  ought  to  be  uled  with  caution. 

Peach -Colour,  the  pale  red  colour  of  the  blofloms  of  the 
peach-tree. 

To  give  this  beautiful  colour  to  glafs,  add  at  different 
times,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  the  powder  of  prepared  man- 
ganefe  to  the  mafa  for  the  making  of  lattimo,  or  milk-white 


glafs,  while  in  fufion.  This  alone  gives  the  pcach-colour ; 
but  the  metal  mull  be  immediately  worked  when  of  a right 
tinge,  for  the  colour  is  very  apt  to  go  off. 

Peach -Colour,  in  the  Manege.  See  Blossom. 

Peach  Gall-Infefl,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a fmall  gall-infefil, 
found  in  great  plenty  on  the  peach-tree.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  fiat  at  the  belly,  and  prominent  on  the  back ; 
pointed,  and  not  unaptly  refembling  in  miniature  a fmall 
boat  turned  bottom  upwards : their  longer  diameter  is 
ufually  extended  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  length  of  the 
branch  ; fometimes  a little  obliquely,  but  fcarcely  ever  per- 
pendicular to  that  dire&ion. 

Their  colour  is  ufually  a faint  brown,  fometimes  it  ap- 
proaches to  a coffee-colour,  fometimes  to  a bright  chef- 
nut,  but  more  frequently  it  has  fomething  reddifh  in  it. 
This  infeft  lives  but  a little  while  after  it  has  laid  its  eggs, 
and  its  dried  body  makes  an  excellent  covering  and  defence 
for  them ; and  what  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  as  this  in- 
fedl  is  now  immoveable,  and  cannot  draw  itfelf  over  its  eggs, 
they  are  not  thrown  out  behind  its  body,  as  the  eggs  of  other 
animals ; but  as  they  are  laid,  are  drawn  under  the  belly, 
and  evenly  arranged  there. 

The  eggs  are  ten  or  twelve  days  before  they  hatch,  and 
when  hatched,  the  young  animals  remain  quiet  under  the 
cover  of  their  mother’s  carcafe  for  feveral  days. 

It  is  ufually  about  the  beginning  of  June  that  the  young 
infefts  get  at  liberty  from  under  the  body  of  their  parent ; 
they  may  then  be  found  running  very  nimbly  all  over  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  but  are  not  dillinguifhable  otherwife 
than  by  examining  the  branches  with  a microfcope.  The 
branches,  thus  covered  with  thefe  young  animals,  are  in  a 
few  days  cleared  again,  and  the  infefts  found  in  form  of 
fmall  fcales,  covering  the  leaves,  and  now  large  enough  to 
be  feen  by  the  naked  eye. 

Not  only  the  gall-infe&s  of  the  peach,  but  all  the  other 
fpecies,  after  a certain  time,  become  immoveably  fixed  to  the 
place  where  they  are,  and  no  longer  able  to  ufe  their  legs. 
Their  growth  is  very  flow  from  the  time  of  their  hatching, 
through  the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  September,  and  Oc- 
tober : at  the  beginning  of  November  they  are  found  fome- 
what enlarged  in  breadth,  but  they  are  yet  no  thicker,  and 
at  this  time  they  are  all  become  of  the  fame  colour,  which  is 
fomewhat  reddiffi.  In  the  beginning  of  March  they  begin 
to  fwell  and  be  filled  with  the  growing  eggs ; their  backs 
become  a little  convex,  and,  viewed  with  a microfcope,  ap- 
pear covered  with  little  tubercles  ; and  one  may,  at  this  time, 
perceive  feven  or  eight  long  threads,  which  run  from  feveral 
parts  of  their  bodies  : thefe  fallen  themfelves  to  the  branch 
at  a diftance  from  the  creature,  and  fix  it  immoveably  in  its 
place.  In  the  beginning  of  April  they  become  much  more 
convex,  and  though  they  can  no  longer  walk  about,  they 
yet  have  at  this  time  fufficient  motion  to  Ihew  an  animal  life. 
At  this  time,  by  very  flow  motions,  they  change  their  fkin  ; 
and  it  is  after  this  change  that  they  affume  fo  exadly  the 
figure  of  galls,  and  grow  fo  very  quickly  to  their  full  fize. 
Seven  or  eight  days  now  make  fuch  a change  in  them,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  known  for  the  fame  animal ; but  it  is  not 
till  the  beginning  of  May  that  they  arrive  at  their  utmoft 
fize.  About  the  15th  of  May  they  are  in  a condition  to 
lay,  and  as  the  eggs  are  difcharged,  the  belly  is  pulhed 
clofer  and  clofer  to  the  back ; and  when  all  are  laid,  be- 
comes the  Ihell  before  defcribed,  and  the  young  ones  are 
hatched  under  it,  and  become  full  of  eggs,  and  do  the  fame 
office  afterwards  to  their  young. 

In  the  end  of  April  the  branches  of  the  peach  and  other 
trees,  covered  with  thefe  infefts,  will  be  found  to  be  greatly 
frequented  by  a fort  of  fmall  flies,  beautiful  enough  to  de- 
mand 
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mand  attention  ; their  head,  breaft,  body,  and  legs,  are  all 
of  a deep  red ; they  have  only  two  wings,  but  thofe  very 
large,  being  nearly  twice  as  long  as  their  bodies  : thefe,  in 
the  fly’s  common  pofture,  are  crofted  on  the  back,  and  the 
upper  almoft  entirely  hides  the  under  one;  they  are  lefs 
traufparent  than  thofe  of  the  common  flies,  and  are  of  a 
dufky  white,  bordered  with  an  edge  of  a fine  bright  and 
beautiful  red : but  what  chiefly  diftinguiihes  them  from  all 
other  fpecies  is,  that  they  have  two  long  white  threads  which 
run  from  their  hinder  part,  and  are  of  twice  the  length  of 
their  wings  ; between  thefe  there  is  alfo  a remarkable  part, 
a fort  of  tail  made  like  a piercer,  and  of  a third  or  fourth 
part  of  the  length  of  thefe  threads.  This  is,  like  all  other 
flings,  thicker  at  its  bafe  than  at  its  point,  and  is  bent  a 
little  downwards.  The  antennae  of  this  fly  are  adorned 
with  long  bodies,  hairy,  and  larger  at  their  extremities  than 
at  their  infertions  on  the  antennae.  It  is  eafy  at  firft  fight 
to  conceive,  that  thefe  are  the  flies  that  had  been  produced 
of  worms  fed  in  the  bodies  of  the  gall-infefts  of  a former 
year,  and  that  they  were  now  fearching  an  opportunity  to 
depofit  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  thefe  little  creatures,  to 
lie  hatched  into  worms  there,  and  thence  to  come  out  in 
flies,  as  they  themfelves  before  had  done. 

The  flies  examined  on  the  branches  with  a glafs  will  alfo 
be  found  to  introduce  this  feeming  piercer  always  at  the 
fame  place  into  the  body  of  the  gall-infedf,  and  this  is  that 
cleft  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  out  of  which  the 
young  ones,  when  hatched,  afterwards  find  their  way.  The 
flies,  which  lodge  their  eggs  or  young  worms  in  the  bodies 
of  other  infers,  if  crufhed  at  that  feafon,  will  be  always 
found  to  contain  fuch  eggs  or  fmall  worms ; and  the  micro- 
fcope  never  fails  to  difeover  them  in  the  matter  crufhed  out 
of  flies  even  fmaller  than  thefe,  but  in  thefe  no  obfervation 
ever  (hews  any  fuch.  See  Gall -Infe8-Fly. 

Notwithftanding  that  the  peach  gall-infeft  is  the  only 
fpecies  in  which  the  male  fly  has  been  obferved,  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  but  that  the  other  fpecies  all  have  males  of 
the  fame  kind. 

The  orange  gall-infeft  has  been  obferved  not  univerfally 
fecundated,  but  that  there  is  only  a part  of  the  animals  that 
lays  eggs  ; probably  the  others  are  thofe  which  hatch  into 
the  male  flies ; and  the  kermes,  the  nobleft  and  moft  valuable 
of  all  the  gall-infefts,  is  known  often  to  produce  a white 
winged  fly,  very  like  that  of  the  peach  gall-infeft.  And 
Brennius,  who  gave  fome  time  fince  a hiftory  of  the  fcarlet 
grain  of  Poland,  the  coccus  Polonicus,  a kind  of  pro-gall- 
infedl ; though  in  the  firft  account,  he  gave  into  the  opinion 
of  both  fexes  being  included  in  each  of  thefe  animals,  and 
that  each  was  in  itlelf  fufficient  for  the  propagation  of  its 
fpecies  ; yet  afterwards,  to  his  very  great  honour,  added  an 
account  of  his  having  difeovered  the  male  of  this  fpecies, 
which  he  deferibes  to  be  a fmall  fly,  with  a red  body  and 
white  wings  bordered  with  red ; a fly  in  all  refpefls  like  the 
male  of  the  peach  gall-infeft . Reaumur’s  Hift.  Inf.  tom.  iv. 
p.  i,  to  44. 

Peach  of  the  Cornifh  Miners,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Chlo- 
jute.  N.  B.  Under  that  article,  read  peach  for  pearls. 

Peach  Water.  See  Water. 

Peach,  Wolf's.  See  Lycopersicox. 

Peach  IJland , in  Geography , an  ifland  of  Upper  Canada, 
in  lake  St.  Clair,  about  feven  miles  higher  up  than  Detroit, 
j nearly  oppofite  to  the  communication  of  the  Grand  Marais 
with  that  lake.  It  contains  from  60  to  100  acres  of  land  fit 
for  tillage  ; the  other  parts  being  meadow  and  marfti.  There 
is  little  wood  in  this  ifland  ; nor  is  it  improved. 

PEACHAM,  Henry,  in  Biography,  author  of  a book, 
entitled  “ The  complete  Gentleman,”  publilhed  in  the  reign 


of  James  I.  It  treats  of  “ nobilitie  in  generall ; of  dignitie 
and  neceflitie  of  learning  in  princes  and  nobilitie  ; the  time  of 
learning  ; the  dutie  of  parents  in  their  children’s  education  ; 
of  a gentleman’s  carriage  in  the  univerfitie  ; of  ftile  in  fpeak- 
ing,  writing,  and  reading  hiftory ; of  cofmography ; of 
memorable  obfervation  in  the  furvey  of  the  earth  ; of  geo- 
metry ; of  poetry  ; of  muficke ; of  ftatues  and  medalls  ; of 
drawing  and  painting  in  oyle ; of  fundry  blazonnes  both 
ancient  and  modern  ; of  armory  or  blazing  armes  ; of  exer- 
cife  of  body ; of  reputation  and  carriage  j of  travaile ; of 
warre;  of  fifliing.” 

He  was  certainly  a man  of  general  knowledge,  good 
tafte,  and  acute  obfervation.  He  refided  a confiderable 
time  in  Italy,  where  he  learnt  mufic  of  Orazio  Vecchi.  He 
was  intimate  with  all  the  great  matters  of  the  time  at  home ; 
has  charafterized  their  feveral  ftyles,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
many  on  the  continent.  His  opinions  concerning  their 
works  are  very  accurate,  and  manifeft  great  knowledge  of 
all  that  was  underftood  at  the  time  refpe&ing  praftical 
mufic.  He  feems  to  have  been  a travelling  tutor,  for  which 
office  he  appears  to  have  been  particularly  well  qualified. 
But  with  all  his  accomplifhments,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  poverty  in  his  old  age,  and  chiefly  to  have  fubfifted 
by  writing  little  penny  books,  which  are  the  common  amufe- 
ment  of  children. 

Peacham,  in  Geography,  a poft-town  of  America,  in 
Caledonia  county,  Vermont,  weft  of  Barnet,  on  Connefticut 
river;  containing  873  inhabitants. 

PEACOCK,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Pavo. 

Peacock,  Reginald,  in  Biography,  a worthy  prelate, 
was  fuccelfively  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph  and  Chichefter,  by 
favour  of  Humphrey,  the  good  duke  of  Glocefter;  but  he 
was  depofed  for  refitting  the  papal  authority,  and  denying 
the  doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  with  other  articles  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  was  not  equal  to  fuffering  in  a 
righteous  caufe,  but  recanted  his  notions,  and  his  books  were 
publicly  burnt.  He  then  retired  to  an  abbey,  probably 
mortified  and  afhamed  of  his  timidity,  where  he  died  about 
the  year  i486. 

Peacock,  in  Ornithology.  See  Pavo. 

Peacocks  were  firft  brought  from  India,  where  they  are 
ftill  found,  in  the  wild  ftate,  in  vaft  flocks,  in  the  iflands  of 
Ceylon  and  Java.  From  India  they  were  removed  to 
Greece,  and  being  the  birds  facred  to  Juno,  were  preferved 
about  the  temple  of  this  deity  at  Samos  : it  is  therefore  pro- 
bable, that  they  were  brought  here  originally  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fuperftition,  and  afterwards  cultivated  for  the  ufes 
of  luxury.  The  peacock  frequently  accompanies  the  ftatues 
of  Juno,  and  it  was  from  her  fuperior  love  to  it,  that  fhe 
placed  in  its  tail  the  eyes  of  Argus,  after  Mercury  had  put 
him  to  death. 

Peacock’s  crefts  were  anciently  worn  among  the  ornaments 
of  the  kings  of  England. 

Peacock’s  Tail.  See  Tail. 

Peacock -Fi/h,  in  Ichthyology , one  of  the  larger  fpecies  of 
the  turdus,  or  <wrajfe,  but  of  a middle  nature  between  the 
long  and  the  flat-bodied  kinds  ; its  ufual  ftandard,  as  to  fize, 
is  about  three  pounds  weight ; and  its  colour  on  the  back  a 
mixture  of  blackilh  and  a duiky  blue ; the  blue  is  difpofed 
in  three  or  four  longitudinal  parallel  lines,  on  a duiky  blackiih 
ground ; about  the  head  and  gills  the  blue  lines  are  more 
bright  and  numerous ; its  lower  jaw  is  almoft  wholly  blue, 
and  its  belly  is  of  a fine  faffron  colour  or  reddilh  yellow ; it 
has  thick  lips,  and  very  (harp,  though  not  very  large  teeth  ; 
its  back-fin  is,  on  the  anterior  part,  of  a fine  deep  blue,  with 
an  edge  of  purple,  and  fometimes  of  yellow  ; and  the  reft  of 
the  fin  is  red  at  the  bottom  and  yellow  at  the  top,  and  in 
3 R 2 the 
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ihe  middle  is  finely  variegated  with  blue  fpots;  the  foremoft 
nerves  of  the  back-fin  are  rigid  and  prickly,  and  have  foft 
and  flexile  rays  accompanying  them  beyond  the  limb  or  edge 
of  the  fin,  and  of  more  than  their  own  length ; its  gill-fins 
are  a mixed  red  and  yellow,  and  its  belly-fin  behind  the  anus 
of  a pale  flelh-colour,  with  a variegation  of  blue  and  yellow  ; 
the  other  belly-fins  are  of  the  fame  colour,  and  the  tail  is 
wholly  blue.  It  is  a moft  remarkably  beautiful  fifh,  and 
from  the  fpots  and  variegations  of  its  fins  has  obtained  its 
name.  See  Ch^todon  and  Labrus. 

PEAK,  or  Peek,  in  Sail-making,  the  upper  corner  of 
triangular  fails,  and  upper  outer  corner  of  fore  and  aft 
fails. 

Peak,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  England,  giving 
name  to  a diftrift  in  the  county  of  Derby,  between  the 
Derwent  and  the  Dove,  which  lail  river  feparates  it  from 
Stafford  (hi  re.  It  is  mountainous,  rocky,  and  barren,  but 
abounds  in  mines  of  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  antimony  : it  alfo 
furnifhes  mill-ftones  and  grind-ftones. 

Peak  d’Etoile.  See  New  Hebrides. 

Peaks  of  Otter,  the  highed  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in 
the  weft  part  of  Virginia,  or  perhaps  any  other  in  North 
America.  From  its  bafe  its  height  is  about  4000  feet. 

PEAKE  Bay,  a bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Jamaica. 
N.  lat.  17°  59'.  W.  long.  76°  38'. 

PEAN,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  the  field  of  a coat  of  arms 
is  fable,  and  the  powderings  or. 

PEANJEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pegu,  on  the  Ira- 
waddy  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Prone. 

PEANTIDES,  the  name  of  a ftone  to  which  the  an- 
eients  attributed  great  virtues  for  promoting  delivery. 

Thefe  ftones  were  found  in  Macedonia  and  other  places  ; 
and  all  the  defcription  we  have  of  them  is,  that  they  re- 
fembled  water  congealed  by  froft.  Probably  the  ancients 
meant  by  this  name  the JlalaBita,  or  ftony  icicles,  which,  as 
they  hang  from  the  roofs  of  caverns,  greatly  refemble  the 
droppings  of  water  from  the  eaves  of  houfes  congealed  in 
frofty  weather. 

PEAR,  in  Orcharding,  a fine  rich  fort  of  fruit,  which  is 
obtained  from  an  orchard-tree  of  the  fame  name,  and  from 
the  juice  of  which  the  liquor  called  perry  is  prepared.  See 
VEKK-Tree,  below. 

Pear-7V«,  in  Botany  and  Gardening.  See  Pyrus. 
PEAR-ZVer,  a fruit  tree  of  the  orchard  kind.  There  are 
many  forts  of  this  tree ; but  for  the  purpofe  of  perry,  the 
fquafti  is  in  much  the  higheft  efteem.  It  is  an  early  fruit, 
remarkable  for  the  tendernefs  of  irs  flelh.  If  it  drops  ripe 
from  the  tree,  it  burfts  to  pieces  with  the  fall.  The  liquor 
made  from  this  fruit  is  pale,  fweer,  yet  remarkably  fine,  and 
of  aftrongbody;  a moft  excellent  liquor,  if  duly  manufac- 
tured from  a foil  which  fuits  it.  The  oldfield  is  a favourite 
old  pear,  remarkable  for  the  elegant  flavour  of  its  liquor. 
The  barland  pear  is  in  great  repute,  a?  producing  a perry 
which  is  efteemed  Angularly  beneficial  in  nephritic  com- 
plaints ; as  is  the  red  pear  for  producing  liquor  of  lingular 
ftrength.  The  huffcap  and  the  fack  are  other  pears  which 
have  been  ulually  grafted : and  befides  thefe,  and  a variety 
»f  others,  great  numbers  of  kernel  fruits  are  found  among 
the  pear-trees  in  Hereford(hire  and  other  countries.  See 
Orchard  and  Perry. 

Sorts. — Mr.  Knight  ftates,  in  his  valuable  Treatife  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  that  “ the  experiments  he 
has  made  on  the  pear  have  not  been  nearly  fo  numerous  as 
thofe  on  the  apple,  and  have  been  confined  to  a Angle  variety, 
the  Teinton  fqualh ; but  they  have  been  fully  fuffieient  to 
convince  him,  that  the  difeafes  of  both  chiefly  arife  from 
the  debility  of  old  age,  and  will  be  found  equally  incurable. 


Though  the  pear  is  more  properly  a naturalized  than  an  in- 
digenous fruit  in  this  country,  it  is  much  more  hardy  than 
the  apple,  and  may  certainly  be  cultivated  in  almoft  every 
part  of  England  with  nearly  as  much  fuccefs  as  in  Here- 
fordfhire.  Like  the  apple  it  grows  with  the  greateft  lux- 
uriance in  ftrong  deep  foils,  and  in  thefe  the  fined  liquors 
are  at  prefent  obtained  from  it ; but  it  will  flourifh  in  every 
variety,  where  it  is  not  incommoded  with  water.  Its  culture 
differs  fo  little  from  that  of  the  apple,  that  the  fame  rules 
are  in  general  equally  applicable  to  both.  It  is  moft  fuc- 
cefsfully  propagated  on  flocks  of  its  own  fpecies,  but  it  will 
fucceed  in  fome  degree  on  thofe  of  the  quince,  the  medlar,, 
the  whitebeam,  the  common  fervice,  and  the  hawthorn  ; and 
probably  on  many  others.  When  grafted  on  its  own  feed- 
ling  flocks,  which  alone  he  would  recommend,  the  opera- 
tion (hould  always  be  performed  near  the  ground,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reclining  top-heavy  growth  of  the  young  flocks 
In  railing  (locks  from  the  feeds  of  this  fruit,  a light,  foft, 
loamy  foil  (hould  be  chofen,  which  is  naturally  of  good 
quality,  but  which  has  not  been  recently  manured.  In  this 
the  feeds,  like  thofe  of  the  crab-tree,  (hould  be  covered 
about  an  inch  deep,  as  foon  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
fruit.”  And  “ much  attention  muft  be  paid  to  them  during 
the  early  part  of  the  firft  fummer,  or  great  numbers  will 
perifti.  They  muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  be  regu- 
larly watered  in  dry  weather ; and  if  the  mould  be  frequent- 
ly ftirred  between  the  plants,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  them : after  the  middle  of  Auguft,  they  become  more 
hardy,  and  little  care  or  attention  will  be  required  from  the 
planter. 

“ A fuffieient  number  of  varieties  of  this  fruit,  in  a good 
(late  of  growth,  are  in  cultivation  ; but  few  of  them  poffefs 
any  high  degree  of  merit.  The  greater  part  are  extremely 
produftive  of  juice,  and  require  to  be  ground  foon  after 
they  fall,  or  are  blown  from  the  trees.  The  produce  of 
fome  of  them,  when  it  has  been  nicely  manufaftured  from 
well  ripened  fruit,  often  poffeffe3  great  excellence ; but  it  is 
often  at  the  fame  time  fweet  and  acetous  ; and  if,  owing  to 
an  unfavourable  feafon,  the  fruit  has  not  been  properly 
ripened,  and  an  accefs  of  fermentation  cannot  be  prevented, 
the  liquor  becomes  four  and  unpalatable,  and  fcarcely  good 
enough  to  anfwer  the  meaneft  purpofes  of  the  farm-houfe.” 
He  is  “ much  difpofed  to  doubt  whether  a Angle  perry-pear, 
poffelflng  nearly  the  greateft  degree  of  excellence  of  which 
this  fruit  is  capable,  has  yet  been  in  cultivation.  It  appears 
highly  probable  that  firmer  fruits,  which  might  be  kept 
fome  time,  or  left  under  the  trees  to  attain  a more  perfeft 
and  regular  maturity,  are  likely  to  afford  a more  permanent 
and  generous  liquor.  One  pear,  which  in  fome  degree 
anfwers  this  defcription,  has  been  much  cultivated,  the  long- 
land  ; and  though  its  produce,  being  without  the  fine  fla- 
vour which  is  found  in  fome  others,  is  little  attended  to  by 
the  merchant,  it  has  qualities  which  render  it  extremely 
valuable  to  the  farmer : the  fruit  may  be  kept  fome  time 
without  fuftaining  any  great  degree  of  injury,  when  bufinefs 
of  more  importance  occupies  his  attention  : the  liquor  ob- 
tained from  it  is  never  very  fine,  but  it  is  rarely  below  medi- 
ocrity : it  poffeffes  more  body  than  is  generally  found  in 
perry,  and  retains  many  of  its  good  qualities  in  every  dif- 
ferent foil  and  fituation.  It  is  a fruit  he  (hould  ftrongly 
recommend  for  culture  in  cold  and  expofed  fituations,  for 
which  the  hardinefs  of  its  bloffom  renders  it  peculiarly  well 
calculated ; but  he  is  afraid  it  is  advancing  nearly  to  that 
period  when  young  trees  can  no  longer  be  raffed  with  advan- 
tage to  the  planter.’’ 

It  is  noticed,  that  “ the  .pear  is  an  extremely  long-lived 
tree,  and  the  fame  variety  may  in  confequence  be  very  long 
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kept  in  cultivation.  At  what  period  the  Teiriton  fquafh  fir  ft. 
fprang  from  the  feed,  probably  cannot  now  be  afcertained  ; 
but  he  fufpefts  from  its  prefent  difeafed  and  worn  out  ftate, 
that  it  exifted  at  leaft  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teer.th  century.  For  another  kind,  the  barland,  which  was 
much  cultivated  in  the  early  part  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, ftill  retains  a large  (hare  of  health  and  vigour,  and  the 
identical  trees  which  fupplied  the  inhabitants  of  Hereford- 
shire in  the  feventeenth  century  with  liquor,  are  likely  to  do 
the  fame  good  office  to  thofe  of  the  nineteenth.  He  fuf- 
pefts,  however,  that  this  variety  naturally  poffeffed  a greater 
degree  of  durability  than  is  common  to  the  fpecies ; and 
that  its  lofty  fpiral  growth,  by  rendering  it  difficult  to  get 
grafts  from  the  extremities  of  the  bearing  branches,  has,  in 
cultivation,  made  it  ftill  more  durable.  It  is  yet  capable  of 
being  propagated  ; but  trees  nearly  of  the  fame  ftature  with 
thofe  which  now  abound,  muft  not  again  be  expected.  The 
tree,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  original,  grew,  he  fays, 
in  a field  called  the  Barlands,  in  the  parifh  of  Bolbury,  and 
was  blown  down  a few  years  ago.” 

“ But  though  he  does  not  think  very  highly  of  any  of 
the  perry-pears  which  are  now  cultivated,  he  does  not  know 
that  he  can  point  out  the  means  of  acquiring  better.  Thofe 
which  he  has  employed  to  obtain  improved  kinds  of  apple, 
appear  to  him  to  be  wholly  improper.  Every  variety  of 
that  fruit,  which  poffeffes  colour  and  richnefs,  is  capable  of 
making  fine  cider,  but  a good  perry-pear  requires  an  affem- 
blage  of  qualities,  which  will  be  rarely  found  in  the  fame 
fruit.  It  muft  contain  a large  proportion  of  fugar,  or  its 
juice  can  never  pofiefa  fufficient  ftrength ; and  unlefs  it  be 
at  the  fame  time  extremely  aftringent,  the  liquor  produced 
from  it  will  be  acetous  whenever  it  ceafes  to  be  faccharine. 
In  the  latter  ftate  it  will  agree  with  few  conftitutions,  in  the 
former  with  none.  The  juice  of  the  bed  perry-pears  is  fo 
harfh  and  rough,  as  to  occafion  a long  continued  heat  and 
irritation  in  the  throat,  when  the  fruit  is  attempted  to  be 
eaten  ; yet  by  being  fimply  preffed  from  the  pulp,  it  becomes 
rich  and  fweet,  without  more  roughnefs  than  is  agreeable  to 
almoft  every  palate.  This  circumftaqce  appears  extraordi- 
nary, but  it  does  not  ftand  alone  in  the  vegetable  world.” 
There  are  many  cafes  in  which  fimilar  changes  take  place 
with  acrid  vegetable  fubftances.  It  is  dated  that  “ the  de- 
fers of  the  apple  and  pear,  when  raifed  from  feed,  are  ge- 
nerally of  oppofite  kinds : in  the  former  the  fruit  is  ufually 
harfti  and  four,  in  the  latter  it  is  apt  to  be,  when  thoroughly 
ripe,  fweet  and  infipid.  The  mode  of  cultivation  therefore, 
which  would  improve  the  one  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
highly  cultivated  ftate,  and  leffening  its  harfhnefs,  would 
not  improbably  be  injurious  to  the  other  by  producing  the 
fame  effeCts.” 

It  is  dated  that  “ an  eftimate  may  be  formed  in  the  apple 
of  the  merit  of  the  fruit  by  the  leaf  and  growth  of  the 
feedling  tree,  but  in  the  pear  thefe  fcarcely  afFordthe  flighted 
indication  of  the  future  produce.  The  leaves  of  thofe 
plants  which  will  afterwards  afford  large  rich  fruits  for  the 
defert  are  often  fmall  and  thin,  and  the  Items  will  be  covered 
with  thorns ; whilft  others,  whofe  leaves  and  growth  (hew 
every  mark  of  a high  ftate  of  cultivation,  will  fomeiimes 
produce  fruits  that  are  fmall  and  worthlefs.” 

It  is  not  known  that  “ better  means  can  be  ufed  in  ob- 
taining new  varieties  of  this  fruit,  than  fowing  a large  quan- 
tity or  feeds  from  healthy  trees  of  an  orchard  in  which  the 
belt  kinds  only  have  been  planted,  and  afterwards  feleCting 
the  plants  of  the  mod  luxuriant  and  vigorous  growth.  But 
as  no  eftimate  can  be  formed  of  the  value  of  their  future 
produce,  it  will  be  prudent  to  retain  a confiderable  number 


till  their  fruits  be  known  : few  of  which,  he  is  afraid,  muft 
be  expe&ed  to  anfwer  the  vvifhes  of  the  planter. 

“ He  has,  during  the  lad  twelve  years,  examined  a very 
large  number  of  feedling  pears,  and  has  a confiderable 
variety  growing  on  a farm  he  occupies,  but  he  has  never  dif- 
covered  more  than  one  kind  which  he  thought  capable  of 
making  fine  perry.  The  greater  part  of  thefe,  however, 
appeared  to  him  to  have  fprung  from  the  feeds  of  rich  eat- 
able pears,  and  fome  of  them  bore  a very  clofe  refemblance 
to  the  fruits  of  old  grafted  trees  in  the  neighbouring  or- 
chards. There  is  little  reafon  to  believe  that  the  refem- 
blance would  have  been  lefs  between  the  parent  and  the  feed- 
ling fruit,  had  the  former  been  eminent  for  the  production 
of  fine  perry  ; and  it  therefore  appears  probable,  that  good 
new  kinds  may  readily  be  obtained  from  the  feeds  of  the  beft 
now  cultivated.  But  even  if  few  fliould  be  found  capable 
of  affording  fine  perry,  the  produce  of  all  will  be  valuable 
to  the  farmer  to  mix  with  crabs,  or  apples  which  have  been 
blown  prematurely  from  the  tree.  The  rapid  fweetnefs  of 
the  juice  of  the  pear  is  corrected  by  the  acidity  of  thefe,  and 
the  liquor  produced  by  the  mixture  often  produces  much 
more  merit,  than  could  have  been  expeCted  from  the  ingre- 
dients. It  will  perfectly  fupply  the  place  of  fmall  beer,  and 
may  be  brought  into  the  market  at  lefs  than  half  the  price, 
with  fufficient  profit  to  the  grower.” 

And  it  is  faid  that  “ the  time  which  feedling  trees  will  re- 
quire to  attain  fufficient  maturity  to  produce  fruit,  appears 
to  vary  much  in  different  varieties.  He  has  one  plant  which 
produced  fruit  at  fixteen  years  old,  and  another  which,  from 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  many  old  people,  who  remem- 
ber its  firft  bloffoms,  appears  to  have  remained  unproductive 
through  the  firft  feventy  years  of  its  exiftence.  It  has  fince 
borne  tolerably  well ; but  its  fruit  is  always  without  feeds, 
or  internal  cavity  ; and  it  appears  to  fet  with  difficulty,  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  bloffoms  being  conftantly  unproduc- 
tive. Poffibly  its  long  continued  barrennefs,  and  the  defers 
in  its  fructification,  may  both  have  arifen  from  fome  inci- 
dental imperfection  in  the  organization  of  the  plant.  The 
fruit  is  in  other  refpeCts  perfect,  and  poffeffes  great  merit  as 
a pear  for  the  table.” 

It  is  dated  that  the  directions  he  has  given  for  planting 
the  apple,  are  in  every  refpeCt  applicable  to  the  pear ; ex- 
cept that  this  tree  being  of  more  luxuriant  and  lofty 
growth,  will  require  wider  intervals.  See  Apple-TVw  and 
Orchard. 

Planting. — In  the  moft  clofely  planted  orchards  the  rows 
(hould  not  “ be  put  at  lefs  than  eighteen  yards  diftance,  nor 
the  trees  nearer  than  eight  or  nine  to  each  other ; and  when 
the  ground  is  to  remain  in  tillage,  intervals  of  twenty-five, 
or  thirty  yards,  fliould  be  allowed  between  the  rows.  At- 
tention muft  alfo  be  paid  to  the  forms  and  ftature  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  and  as  the  fruit  of  thefe  is  rarely  mixed  with 
a view  to  make  fine  perry,  trees  of  one  kind  (hould  occupy 
each  row.”  And  that  as  “ in  fome  kinds  the  fruit,  grows 
only  on  the  outfide  of  thofe  branches  which  are  expofed  to 
the  fun  and  air ; while  in  others  it  occupies  every  part  of  the 
tree ; the  former  will  of  courfe  require  to  be  planted  at 
greater  diftances  than  the  latter.” 

Farther,  “ as  the  produce  of  the  pear-tree,  though  of  the 
fame  variety,  and  growing  on  the  fame  ftock,  ripens  ex- 
tremely irregularly  ; the  planter  muft  therefore  have  a con- 
fiderable number  of  trees  of  ei>ch  kind  he  plants,  or  he  will 
rarely  have  a fufficient  quantity  ready  to  be  ground  at  the 
lame  time.  Even  when  the  fruit  has  fallen  fpontaneoufly 
from  the  trees,  a fourth  at  leaft  of  fome  kinds  will  be  found 
immature,  or  decaying,  and  totally  unfit  to  make  fine  perry; 
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and  fhould  be  (though  it  rarely  or  never  is)  feparated  from 
the  reft.”  It  is  to  this  want  of  perfeft  and  regular  maturity 
in  the  fruit  that  Mr.  Knight  afcribes  a defeft,  which  perry 
is  feldom  found  wholly  free  from,  which  is  that  of  a crude 
and  harfh  acid  which  dwells  on  the  palate,  and  which  dif- 
gufts  the  beft  judges  of  vinous  liquors ; and  to  the  fame 
caufe  it  may  be  owing,  that  perry,  when  genuine,  does  not 
agree  with  fo  many  conftitutions  as  cider.  It  is  noticed 
that  “ the  pear  requires  a certain  ftate  of  maturity  to  afford 
perry  in  the  greateft  ftate  of  perfeftion  : it  fhould  be  ripe 
without  being  mellow,  or  decaying ; when  it  has  not  ob- 
tained the  proper  ftate  of  ripenefs,  an  excefs  of  fermenta- 
tion cannot  be  prevented,  and  when  it  has  exceeded  it,  the 
liquor  rarely  ferments  kindly,  and  is  extremely  apt  to  be- 
come four  ; probably  by  having  loft  too  great  a proportion 
of  its  aftringency  ; hence  few  kinds  are  found  to  improve  by 
being  kept  after  they  have  fallen  from  the  trees.” 

Pruning . — “ This  is  not  often  wanted  in  the  culture  of 
the  pear-tree,,  which  is  rarely  much  incumbered  with  fuper- 
fluous  branches ; but  in  fome  kinds,  whofe  form  of  growth 
refembles  the  apple-tree,  it  will  fometimes  be  found  bene- 
ficial. The  direftions  in  this  cafe  are  the  fame  as  thofe  for 
the  apple.  See  Apple  and  Orchard. 

Pear-trees  are  fubjeft  to  fimilar  difeafes  with  thofe  of  the 
apple  ; “ the  blights  of  the  trees,  like  thofe  of  the  apple, 
arife  either  from  infefts  or  unfavourable  weather,  or  a com- 
bination of  both.  The  blofloms  are  often  rendered  abortive, 
by  a fmall  brown  beetle,  precifely  fimilar  to  that  found  on 
the  apple-tree,  and  probably  of  the  fame  fpecies  ; and  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  its  fruit  is  frequently  deftroyed  by  the 
larva  of  a fmall  green  four-winged  fly.  Each  fruit  which 
contains  the  latter  infefts  becomes  in  a few  days  rounder  than 
thofe  in  the  natural  ftate,  and  grows  with  much  greater  ra- 
pidity ; but  it  falls  off  early  in  the  fummer,  and  if  it  be  ex- 
amined whilft  growing,  it  will  be  found  full  of  fmall  grubs.” 
But  “ the  pear-tree  fuffers  more  frequently  from  cold  than 
from  infefts,  and  therefore  thofe  varieties  whofe  blofloms  are 
produced  rather  late  in  the  fpring,  and  are  preceded  by  the 
leaves,  are  generally  moft  produftive  of  fruit ; and  fome 
kinds  of  the  pear,  as  of  the  apple,  are  much  more  fubjeft 
to  injury,  both  from  infefts  and  unfavourable  weather,  than 
others.  He  has  one  feedling  tree  whofe  blofloms  appear 
capable  of  bearing  the  moft  unfavourable  weather  without 
injury,  and  which  has  not  once  failed  to  produce  a good  crop 
in  the  memory  of  the  oldeft  inhabitant  of  the  village  in  which 
it  Hands.  The  fruit  is  rather  too  fweet  to  make  good  perry, 
unlefs  in  mixture  with  other  kinds ; but  it  neverthelefs  forms 
a very  valuable  variety  for  cold  and  expofed  iituations,  as  it 
ripens  fomewhat  early  in  the  autumnal  feafon  of  the  year.” 
In  the  Report  of  the  State  of  Agriculture  in  Herefordlhire, 
it  is  ftated  that  the  pear,  though  in  common  producing  an 
inferior  liquor,  has  many  advantages  over  the  apple  for 
general  ufe.  It  is  capable  of  fucceeding  in  a greater  variety 
of  foil,  is  more  produftive  of  fruit,  and  lefs  liable,  efpe- 
eially  in  the  perry  kinds,  to  depredations.  Befides,  it  has 
a more  ornamental  effeft,  and  is  of  courfe  better  calculated 
for  particular  fituations.  The  produce  of  each  full-grown 
tree,  will  moftly  be  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty  gal- 
lons of  liquor.  See  AppLE-71rar. 

The  particular  methods  of  preparing  pears  in  the  manu- 
fafture  of  perry,  will  be  confidered  hereafter  under  the  pro- 
per head.  See  Perry. 

Pear,  Avocado,  or  Alligator , a fpecies  of  Laurus  ; which 
fee. 

Pear,  Bachelor's , a fpecies  of  the  Solanum  ; which  fee. 
Pear,  Garlic.  See  Crateva. 


Pear,  Prickly,  or  Indian  Fig,  Opuntia.  This,  in  the 
Linnman  fyftem,  is  a fpecies  of  CaSus  ; which  fee. 

PEARCE,  Zachary,  in  Biography,  a learned  prelate 
of  the  church  of  England,  was  born  at  London  in  the  year 
1690.  The  earlier  part  of  his  education  he  received  in  a 
private  fchool  at  Great  Ealing,  whence,  in  1704,  he  was 
removed  to  Weftminfter  fchool,  then  under  the  management 
of  Dr.  Bulby.  Here  he  remained  fix  years,  and  greatly 
diftinguiffiing  himfelf,  he  was  elefted  one  of  the  king’s 
fcholars.  In  1710  he  went  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
He  purfued  his  academic  ftudies  with  great  diligence  and 
fuccefs,  and  obtained  a high  reputation  as  a claflical 
fcholar.  During  the  firft  years  of  his  refidence  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  occafionally  amufed  himfelf  with  the  lighter 
fpecies  of  compofition,  feme  of  which  he  fent  to  the  Guar- 
dian and  Speftator.  In  1716  he  publifhed,  from  the  uni- 
verfity  prefs,  an  edition  of  “ Cicero  de  Oratore,”  with  notes 
and  emendations ; which,  at  the  defire  of  a friend,  he  dedi- 
cated to  lord  chief  jullice  Parker,  a circumftance  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fortunes.  He  was  firft  eleifted 
a fellow  of  Trinity  college,  and  waiting  on  lord  Parker,  to 
thank  him  for  his  intereil  on  that  occafion,  his  lordfhip  pre- 
fented  him  with  a purfe  containing  fifty  guineas.  In  the 
year  1717,  Mr.  Pearce  entered  into  deacon’s  orders;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  ordained  prieft.  It  had  always 
been  his  wifh  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  clerical  profefiion  ; 
but  as  he  himfelf  has  told  us,  he  delayed  to  do  fo  till  he  had 
attained  his  twenty-feventh  year,  in  order  that  he  might,  by 
a due  degree  of  preparation,  attain  to  fo  much  knowledge 
of  that  facred  office,  as  fhould  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  the 
good  purpofes  for  which  it  was  defigned.  In  1718,  lord 
Parker  having  been  appointed  lord  chancellor,  Mr.  Pearce 
was  invited  to  live  with  him  in  the  capacity  of  domeftic 
chaplain  ; which  invitation  he  gratefully  accepted.  In  1719 
he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Stapleford-Abbots,  in 
Effex,  to  which  preferment  the  lord  chancellor  added,  in 
the  following  year,  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  behind  the 
Royal  Exchange,  in  London.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Pearce 
had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  chaplain  to  his  majefty. 
In  the  year  1721  he  married  a lady  poffefled  of  a confiderable 
fortune,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children,  all  of  whom  died 
very  young.  About  a year  after  his  marriage,  he  was  pre- 
fented with  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin’s,  and  in  this  pro- 
minent fituation  it  was  thought  right  he  fhould  take  his 
doftor’s  degree  ; but  as  he  was  not  of  fufficient  Handing  at 
the  univerfity,  application  was  made  for  him  to  Dr.  Wake, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  granted  him  that  title  by 
his  diploma.  In  1724  Dr.  Pearce  dedicated  to  his  patron, 
now  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  his  edition  of  Longinus  on 
the  Sublime,  with  a new  Latin  verfion  and  notes ; which, 
by  the  mafterly  manner  of  its  execution,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  increafe  of  his  reputation  as  a fcholar  and  critic. 
To  the  ruin  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  which  happened  in 
1725,  it  was  in  fome  meafure  owing  that  feveral  years  elapfed, 
from  this  period,  before  our  author  received  any  additional 
preferment ; and  for  the  next  he  was  indebted  to  the  patro- 
nage of  queen  Caroline,  though  he  did  not  obtain  it  till  after 
her  deceafe.  In  the  year  1739  he  was  nominated  dean  of 
Winchefter  by  fir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whofe  favour  he  had 
been  recommended  by  the  late  queen.  In  1744  the  dean 
was  elefted  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation 
for  the  province  of  Canterbury  ; and  in  1748  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bilhopric  of  Bangor.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  he  was  really  averfe  from  accepting  the  epifcopal  dig- 
nity, and  he  was  (till  more  reluftant  to  comply  with  the 
felicitations  of  his  friends,  by  being  promoted  to  the 
bilhopric 
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bifliopric  of  Rochefter,  together  with  the  deanery  of  Weft- 
minder.  Twice  after  this  he  might  have  been  raifed  to  the 
high  dignity  of  the  biftiopric  of  London,  but  he  declined  the 
honour.  In  a fhort  time  after  the  fecond  offer,  being  at  the 
advanced  age  of  feventy-three,  and  thinking  himfelf  unable 
properly  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  he  informed 
his  friend,  lord  Bath,  of  his  determination  to  refign  both  his 
bifhopric  and  deanery,  and  to  retire  from  the  a&ive  duties  of 
life  ; at  the  fame  time  foliciting  his  lordfhip  to  requell 
for  him  the  honour  of  a private  audience  from  his  majefty 
for  that  purpofe.  This  favour  was  granted  to  him,  and 
* the  king,  after  having  taken  fome  time  to  deliberate,  and  to 
confult  his  legal  advifers  on  the  fubjeft,  dignified  his  con- 
fent,  and  the  bifhop  a&ually  kiffed  hands  on  the  occafion. 
A difpute,  however,  occurred  between  lord  Bath  and  his 
majelly’s  minifters  with  refpedl  to  a fuccelTor,  which  in 
a manner  obliged  the  king  to  fend  again  for  Dr.  Pearce,  and 
tell  him  he  mull  think  no  more  about  refigning  his  bifhopric. 
In  1768  he  did,  however,  obtain  the  king’s  confent  to  his 
refigning  the  deanery  of  Weftminfter,  and  from  that  time  he 
difcharged  his  epifcopal  functions,  and  purfued  his  private 
ftudies,  with  all  his  remaining  vigour  till  the  year  1773, 
when  he  was  feized  with  paralytic  affedlions,  that  continued 
to  increafe  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  June  1774, 
when  he  had  attai:  ed  to  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  Having 
no  children,  and  having  loft  his  wife  the  year  before  his  own 
death,  he  made  his  brother,  Wiiliam  Pearce,  efq.  his  heir 
and  executor.  He  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Weftminfter,  excepting  fuch  books  as  they  already 
had,  and  thefe,  with  his  MSS.,  he  gave  to  his  chaplain  the 
reverend  John  Derby.  He  left  by  his  will  feveral  legacies 
to  private  pcrfons,  and  to  public  charities  ; but  his  principal 
legacy  was  to  a college  at  Bromley,  in  Kent,  which  had  been 
founded  by  bifhop  Warner  in  1666,  for  twenty  widows  of 
clergymen  who  flood  in  need  of  affiftance.  “ The  fabric  is 
neat,  the  apartments  are  commodious,  and  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  fuch  as  infers  no  degradation  of  civil  rank. 
The  revenue  afligned  by  the  founder  was,  in  his  time,  not 
only  competent  but  liberal ; yet,  by  the  alterations  which 
the  laft  century  has  produced  in  the  modes  of  life,  and  the 
fyflem  of  ex  pence,  what  was  then  ample  is  now  become 
fcanty,  and  bifhop  Pearce  left  5000/.,  not  to  increafe  the 
number,  but  to  advance  the  happinefs  of  the  fociety,  by 
fuch  an  augmentation  of  revenue  as  might  refeue  them  from 
penury.  In  this  charity  there  is  no  oftentation  ; his  bene- 
faction fcarcely  continues  his  name,  but  finks  filently  into 
the  ancient  fund,  and  thofe  who  fhall  enjoy  the  plenty 
which  it  reftores,  will,  in  a few  years,  hardly  know  to  whom 
they  owe  it.” 

Dr.  Pearce  was  firft  known  to  the  public  by  philological 
learning,  wh:  'h  he  continued  to  cultivate  with  advanced  age. 

“ Cicero  de  Oratore”  was  publifned  by  him  when  he  was 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  “ Cicero  de  Officiis”  when  he  was 
dean  of  Wincheller.  He  did  not  confine  his  attention  to 
the  learned  languages : he  was  particularly  ftudious  of 
Milton’s  poetry  ; and  when  Dr.  Bentley  publifhed  his 
imaginary  emendations  of  the  “ Paradife  Loft,”  Dr.  Pearce 
wrote  a vindication  of  the  eftablifhed  text.  In  domeftic 
life  he  was  quiet  and  placid,  not  at  all  difficult  to  be  pleafed, 
nor  inclined  to  harafs  his  attendants  or  inferiors  by  peevifh- 
nefs  or  caprice.  In  his  parochial  cure  he  was  punctually 
diligent,  and  very  feldom  omitted  to  preach.  He  was 
author  of  feveral  works  befides  thofe  already  mentioned: 
among  thefe  were  “ The  Miracles  of  Jefus  vindicated 
and  “Two  Letters  to  Dr.  Waterland  upon  the  Eu- 
charift but  his  great  work  was  not  publifhed  till  1777, 
under  the  title  of  “ A Commentary,  with  Notes,  on  the 
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Four  Evangelifts,  and  the  ACts  of  the  Apoftles,  together 
with  a new  Tranflation  of  St.  Paul’s  firft  Epiftle  to  the 
Corinthians,  with  a Paraphrafe  and  Notes,”  in  2 vols.  4to. 
This  work  is  unqueftionably  the  refult  of  many  years’ 
ftudious  application,  and  it  reflects  lading  honour  upon  his 
learning,  critical  talents,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  facred  writings.  It  now  ranks  high 
among  theological  ftudents ; but  either  from  the  largenefs 
of  the  number  printed,  or  from  fome  other  caufe,  unknown 
to  the  writer  of  this  article,  the  commentary  was  for  many 
years  almoft  a drug  on  the  bookfellers’  (helves.  The  copy 
from  whence  the  foregoing  particulars  have  been  chiefly 
extraded  was  purchafed  as  low  as  twelve  (hillings.  Its 
value  at  prefent  is  better  appreciated.  Mr.  Derby,  his 
lordfhip’s  chaplain,  gave  likewife  to  the  public  four  volumes 
of  his  lordfhip’s  fermons,  on  fubjefts  of  high  importance 
to  the  prefent  and  future  welfare  of  mankind.  Bifhop 
Pearce  was  author  of  N°  121  of  the  Guardian;  and  of 
572  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  SpeClator,  and  alfo  of  N 633  in  the 
fame  volume,  “ On  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit.” 

PEARCH,  or  Perch,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Perca. 

PEARL,  Perla,  or  Margarita , in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a 
hard,  white,  fmooth,  (hining  body,  ufually  roundifh,  found 
in  a teftaceous  fifh,  of  the  oyfter  kind  ; and  is  ranked  in  the 
number  of  gems. 

The  fifh  in  which  the  pearls  are  found,  is  three  or  four 
times  the  fize  of  the  common  oyfters ; and  is  called  by  natu- 
ralifts,  the  “ concha  margaritifera.”  The  Eaft  India  pearl- 
(hell  is  the  “ matrix  perlarum”  (mother  of  pearl)  of  Riim- 
phius,  or  the  “mytilus  margaritiferus”  of  Linnaeus;  and 
therefore  the  general  term  pearl-oyfter  muft  be  erroneous. 
Some  alfo  are  found  in  a fpecies  of  mya,  or  mufcle.  That 
pearls  are  not  peculiar  to  one  kind  of  (hell-fifh,  as  many 
have  believed,  was  known  to  Pliny,  who  fays,  “ quo  apparet, 
non  uno  conchae  genere  nafei.”  Many  very  good  pearls 
have  been  found  in  Colchefter  oyfters  : and  real  pearls  are 
found  under  the  (hell  of  thefea-hare  (aplyfia). 

This  fifh  is  common  in  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  near  Ormus 
and  Bahrein  ifland  ; about  cape  Comorin,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ; in  the  Bornean  iflands ; in  Saxony, 
and  in  Scotland,  and  alfo  in  South  America. 

The  ancients  called  thefe  pearls  uniones,  apprehending 
that  there  never  was  but  one  in  an  oyfter  ; but  there  have 
been  fometimes  found  feven  in  a (hell ; and  an  author,  who 
treats  well  of  their  produftion,  pretends  to  have  feen  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  the  fame  fifh,  but  thofe  in  different  degrees 
of  perfection.  The  moft  perfect  drop  out  firft  ; the  reft 
remaining  longer  at  the  bottom  of  the  fhell. 

An  ingenious  writer  (Henry  J.  Le  Beck,  efq.)  has,  in 
the  yth  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  given  a particular 
account  of  the  pearl-fifhery  at  Ceylon,  and  alfo  of  the  animal 
inclofed  in  the  mytilus  margaritiferus,  from  which  the  pearl 
is  obtained.  “This  animal,”  he  fays,  “is  fattened  to  the  upper 
and  lower  (hells  by  two  white  flat  pieces  of  mufcular  fub- 
ftance,  which  are  called  by  Houttuin  ears,  and  extend  about 
two  inches  from  the  thick  part  of  the  body,  growing  gra- 
dually thinner.  The  extremity  of  each  ear  lies  loofe,  and 
is  furrounded  by  a double  brown  fringed  line.  Thefe  lie 
almoft  the  third  of  an  inch  from  the  outer  part  of  the  fhell, 
and  are  continually  moved  by  the  animal.  Next  to  thefe, 
above  and  below,  are  fituated  two  other  double  fringed 
moveable  fubftances,  like  the  bronchiae  of  a fifh.  Thefe 
ears  and  fringes  are  joined  to  a cylindrical  piece  of  flefh, 
of  the  fize  of  a man’s  thumb,  which  is  harder,  and  of  a more 
mufcular  nature  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  It  lies  about  the 
centre  of  the  (hells,  and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  middle  of 
each.  This,  in  faeft,  is  that  part  of  the  pearl  fifh  which 
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ferves  to  open  and  (hut  the  (hells.  Where  this  column  is 
fattened,  we  find  on  the  fle(h  deep  imprefiions,  and  on  the 
(hell  various  nodes  of  round  or  oblong  forms,  like  imperfedt 
pearls.  Between  this  part,  and  the  hinge  [car do),  lies  the 
principal  body  of  the  animal,  feparated  from  the  reft,  and 
(haped  like  a bag.  The  mouth  is  near  the  hinge  of  the  (hell, 
enveloped  in  a veil,  and  has  a double  flap  or  lip  on  each  fide  ; 
from  whence  we  obferve  the  throat  (cefophagus)  defcending 
like  a thread  to  the  ftomach.  Clofe  to  the  mouth  there  is 
a carved  browni(h  tongue,  half  an  inch  in  length,  with  an 
obtufe  point ; on  the  concave  fide  of  this  defcends  a furrow, 
which  the  animal  opens  and  (huts,  and  probably  ufes  to  con- 
vey food  to  its  mouth.  The  tongue  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufed 
in  the  exercife  of  the  locomotive  power  of  the  pearl-fi(h. 
That  they  have  this  power  i8  well  known  to  the  divers,  who 
obferve  that  they  alter  their  abode  in  fearch  of  food,  and 
alfo  when  difturbed  by  an  enemy.  In  the  latter  cafe,  it  is 
faid,  they  commonly  defcend  from  the  fummit  of  the  bank 
to  its  declivity.  Near  the  middle  of  the  tongue  are  two 
blueilh  fpots,  which  feem  to  be  the  eyes.  In  a pretty  deep 
hole  near  the  bafe  of  the  tongue,  lies  the  beard  ( byffus ), 
fattened  by  two  flelhy  roots,  and  confiding  of  almolt  one 
hundred  fibres,  each  an  inch  long,  of  a dark  green  colour, 
with  a metallic  iuftre ; they  are  undivided,  parallel,  and  flat- 
tened. In  general  the  byflus  is  more  than  three  quarters 
of  an  inch,  without  the  cleft  ( rima ) ; but  if  the  animal  is 
difturbed,  it  contra&s  it  confiderably.  The  top  of  each  of 
thefe  threads  terminates  in  a circular  gland  or  head,  like  the 
ftigma  of  many  plants.  With  this  byflus  they  fatten  them- 
felves  to  rocks,  corals,  and  other  folid  bodies  ; by  it  the 
young  pearl  fifh  cling  to  the  old  ones  ; and  with  it  the 
animal  procures  its  food,  by  extending  and  contra&ing  it 
at  pleafure.  Small  (hell-fi(h,  on  which  they  partly  live,  are 
often  found  clinging  to  the  former.  The  ftomach  lies  clofe 
to  the  root  of  the  beard,  and  has,  on  its  lower  fide,  a pro- 
trafted  obtufe  point.  Above  the  ftomach  are  two  fmall 
red  bodies,  like  lungs ; and  from  the  ftomach  goes  a long 
channel  or  gut,  which  takes  a circuit  round  the  mufcular 
column  above-mentioned,  and  ends  in  the  anus,  which  lies 
oppofite  to  the  mouth,  and  is  covered  with  a fmall  thin 
leaf,  like  a flap.  Though  the  natives  pretend  to  diftingui(h 
the  fexes  by  the  appearance  of  the  (hell,  I could  not  find 
any  genitalia.  The  large  flat  ones  they  call  males,  and  thofe 
that  are  thick,  concave,  and  vaulted,  they  call  females,  or 
pedoo-chippy  ; but,  on  a clofe  infpeftion,  I could  not  obferve 
any  vifible  fexual  difference. 

“ It  is  remarkable  that  fome  of  thefe  animals  are  as 
red  as  blood,  and  that  the  infide  of  the  (hell  has  the  fame 
colour,  with  the  ufual  pearly  Iuftre,  though  my  fervants 
found  a reddi(h  pearl  in  an  oyfter  of  this  colour  ; yet  fuch 
an  event  is  very  rare.  The  divers  attribute  this  rednefs  to 
the  ficknefs  of  the  pearl  fifh ; though  it  is  raoft  probable 
that  they  had  it  from  their  firft  exiftence.  In  the  (hade 
they  will  live  twenty-four  hours  after  being  taken  out  of 
the  water.  This  animal  is  eaten  by  the  lower  clafs  of 
Indians,  either  fre(h  in  their  curries,  or  cured  by  drying ; 
in  which  (late  they  are  exported  to  the  coaft  ; though  1 
do  not  think  them  by  any  means  palatable. 

“ The  pearls  are  only  in  the  fofter  part  of  the  animal,  and 
never  in  that  firm  mufcular  column  above-mentioned.  We 
find  them  in  general  near  the  earth,  and  on  both  fides  of  the 
mouth.” 

The  formation  of  pearls  has  puzzled  both  ancient  and 
modern  naturalifts,  and  given  occafion  to  a great  number  of 
hypothefes,  many  of  them  wild  and  extravagant  enough. 

Pliny,  and  from  him  Solinus,  &c.  will  have  them  to  be 
formed  of  the  dew  : the  fifh,  fay  they,  rife#  every  morning 
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to  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  there  opens  its  (hell,  to  im- 
bibe the  dew  of  heaven  ; which,  like  a liquid  pearl,  infi- 
nuating  into  the  body  of  the  pearl-oyfter,  fixes  by  its  falts, 
and  there  aflumes  the  colour,  hardnefs,  and  form  of  pearl  ; 
as  fome  other  liquors  are  converted  into  cryftals  in  the 
earth,  or  the  juice  of  flowers  into  honey  and  wax  in  the 
body  of  the  bee  ; but  the  pearl-oyfters  grow  fall  to  the 
rocks,  and  nobody  ever  yet  faw  any  of  them  appear  on  the 
furface  of  the  water. 

The  fame  abfurd  opinion  is  maintained  by  the  natives  of 
Ceylon,  and  very  fimilar  to  it  is  the  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  pearls  recorded  in  one  of  the  Sanfcrit  books  of  the 
Brahmans. 

Others  will  have  pearls  to  be  the  eggs  of  the  fifties  they 
are  found  in  ; but  neither  does  this  confift  with  the  pheno- 
mena : for  pearls  are  found  throughout  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  oyfter  ; in  the  head,  the  coat  that  covers  it,  the  cir- 
cular mufcles  that  terminate  it  in  the  ftomach,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, all  the  fle(hy  and  mufculous  parts ; fo  that,  there  is  no 
appearance  that  pearls  (hould  be  in  the  oytters,  what  the 
eggs  and  fpawn  are  in  fowls  and  fifties.  For  befides  that 
there  is  no  particular  place  deftined  for  their  formation,  ana- 
tomifts  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  thing  about  them  that 
bears  any  relation  to  what  pafles  in  this  refpeft  in  other 
animals. 

Mr.  Chemnitz,  a celebrated  conchologift  at  Copenhagen, 
fuppofe6  that  the  pearl  is  formed  by  the  oyfter,  in  order  to 
defend  itfelf  from  the  attacks  of  the  pholades  and  loreivorms. 
But  we  may  be  allured  that  in  this  fuppofition  he  miftakes ; 
for  although  thefe  animals  often  penetrate  the  lower 
layers  of  the  pearl  (hell,  and  there  occafion  hollow  nodes, 
yet  on  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  they  are  never 
able  to  pierce  the  firm  layer  with  which  the  infide  of  the 
(hell  is  lined.  How  then  can  the  pearls  be  formed  as  a de- 
fence againft  exterior  worms,  when,  even  on  (hells  that  con- 
tain them,  no  worm-holes  are  to  be  feen  ? It  is,  therefore, 
more  probable  thefe  worms  take  up  their  habitations  in  the 
nodes,  in  order  to  proteft  themfelves  from  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy,  than  that  they  are  capable  of  preying  on  an  animal  fo 
well  defended  as  the  pearl-fifh  is. 

Others  with  M.  Geoffroy  the  younger,  rank  pearls 
among  the  bezoars ; as  comprehending,  under  that  clafs,  all 
ftones  formed  in  layers  or  ftrata  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
See  Bezoar. 

M.  Reaumur  has  a very  curious  piece  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  formation  both  of  the  (hells  and  pearls,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Academy,  anno  1717.  He  obferves  that 
pearls  are  formed  like  other  ftones  in  the  animals  ; as  thofe, 
e.  gr.  in  the  .bladder,  kidnies,  &c.  and  that  they  are  appa- 
rently the  effefts  of  a difeafe  of  the  fifh.  In  effeft,  they  are 
all  formed  of  a juice  extra vafated  out  of  fome  broken  veffels, 
and  detained,  and  fixed  among  the  membranes. 

To  evince  the  poflibility  of  this,  he  (hews  that  the  (hells 
of  fea-fi(h,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fnails,  &c.  are  wholly  formed 
of  a glutinous  (tony  matter,  oozing  out  of  the  body  of  the 
animal.  Now  it  is  no  wonder  that  an  animal,  which  has 
velfels  wherein  circulates  a fufficient  quantity  of  ttony  juice 
to  build,  thicken,  and  extend  a (hell,  (hould  have  enough  to 
form  ftones  alfo,  in  cafe  the  juice,  deftined  for  the  growth 
of  the  (hell,  (hall  chance  to  overflow,  and  burft  forth  in  any 
cavity  of  the  body,  or  among  the  membranes. 

To  confirm  this  fyftem,  he  obferves,  that  the  inner  fur- 
face of  the  common  pearl-mufcle,  found  on  the  coafts  of 
Provence,  is  of  a pearl,  or  mother  of  pearl  colour,  from  one 
part  of  its  extent,  which  he  determines,  to  another ; af- 
ter which  it  becomes  reddifh  : now  there  are  pearls  of  two 
colours  found  in  the  (hell ; and  the  colours  of  the  pearls 
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are  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  (hell  ; nay,  more, 
each  kind  of  coloured  pearl  is  found  in  the  correfponding 
coloured  part  of  the  (hell  ; which  (hews,  that,  in  the  fame 
place  wherein  the  tranfpiration  of  a certain  juice  had  formed, 
and  would  have  continued  to  form  a coat  or  layer  of  (hell 
of  a certain  colour  ; the  veffels  which  conveyed  that  juice 
being  broken,  there  is  formed  a little  mafs  or  colle&ion  of 
the  juice,  which,  hardening,  becomes  a pearl  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  part  of  the  (hell  to  which  it  correfponds. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  filver,  or  pearl-coloured  part  of  the 
(hell,  is  formed  of  ftrata,  or  layers,  over  one  another,  like  an 
onion  ; and  the  reddilh  part  of  little  cylindrical  (hort  fibres 
applied  againft  one  another.  The  pearls  cf  the  two  colours 
have  alfo  this  difference  of  texture  ; not  but  they  are  both 
compofed  of  concentric  couches  ; but  thofe  of  the  reddilh 
pearls  are  much  lefs  fenfible  ; and,  befides,  they  have  threads, 
which,  like  radii,  proceed  from  their  centre  to  their  circum- 
ference. Thefe  circumftances  feem  effe&ually  to  determine 
the  formation  of  pearls,  and  to  eftablifh  the  new  fyftem  be- 
yond contradi&ion. 

The  extravafations  above-mentioned  may  be  caufed  by 
heterogeneous  bodies,  fuch  as  fand,  coming  in  with  the  food, 
which  the  animal,  to  prevent  difagreeable  fri&ion,  covers 
with  its  glutinous  matter,  and  which,  as  it  is  fucceffively  fe- 
creted,  forms  many  regular  lamellae,  in  the  manner  of  the 
coats  of  an  onion,  or  like  different  ftrata  of  bezoars,  only 
much  thinner  ; this  is  probable,  for  if  we  cut  through  the 
centre  of  a pearl,  we  often  find  a foreign  particle,  which 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  nucleus,  or  primary  caufe  of 
its  formation.  The  loofe  pearls  may  originally  have  been 
produced  within  the  body,  and  on  their  increafe  may  have 
feparated  and  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the  (hell.  Thofe 
compaft  ones,  fixed  to  the  (hells,  feem  to  be  produced  by 
fimilar  extravafation,  occafioned  by  the  friftion  of  fome 
roughnefsoD  the  infide  of  the  (hell.  Thefe  and  the  pearl- 
like nodes  have  a different  afpeft  from  the  pearls,  and  are  of 
a darker  and  bluer  colour.  In  one  of  the  former  we  found 
a pretty  large  true  oval  pearl,  of  a very  clear  water, 
while  the  node  itfelf  was  of  a dark  blueifh  colour.  The  yel- 
low or  gold-coloured  pearl,  is  the  moft  efteemed  by  the  na- 
tives ; fome  have  a bright  red  luftre ; others  are  grey  or 
blackifh,  without  any  fhining  appearance,  and  of  no  value. 
Sometimes  when  the  grey  lamella  of  a pearl  is  taken  off, 
under  it  is  found  a beautiful  genuine  one,  but  it  oftener  hap- 
pens that  after  having  feparated  the  firfl  coat,  you  find 
a worthlefs  impure  pearl.  We  tried  feveral  of  them, 
taking  one  lamella  off  after  another,  and  found  clear  and  im- 
pure by  turns  ; and  in  an  impure  pearl  we  met  with  one  of 
a clear  water,  though  in  the  centre  of  all  we  found  a foreign 
particle.  The  largeft  and  moft  perfeft  pearl  which  we  faw 
during  our  day  at  Condatchy,  was  about  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  piftol-bullet,  though  we  have  been  told  fince  our  de- 
parture, many  others  of  the  fame  fize  have  been  found. 
The  fpotted  and  irregular  ones  are  fold  cheap,  and  are  chiefly 
ufed  by  the  native  phyficians  as  an  ingredient  in  their  me- 
dicines. 

As  to  the  formation  of  the  pearl-fifh,  though  it  is  the 
moft  natural  opinion,  that  this  fifh,  like  all  others,  produces 
eggs  or  fpawn,  whofe  exterior  furface  at  firft  is  foft  and  vif- 
cous,  but  changes,  and  hardens,  by  degrees,  into  a (hell ; 
yet  we  mult  not  leave  unmentioned  the  popular,  though 
erroneous  hypothefis,  of  the  Parawas ; viz.  that  in  rainy 
weather,  the  brooks  of  the  neighbouring  lands  that  empty 
themfelves  all  along  the  coaft3,  run  near  two  leagues  on  the 
furface  of  the  fea  without  mixing  therewith.  For  a while 
the  fufpended  water,  they  fay,  retains  its  natural  colour  and 
fweetnefs  : but  at  length,  the  heat  of  the  fun,  condenfing 
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it,  forms  it  into  a kind  of  light  tranfparent  froth  ; this  done, 
it  prefently  divides  into  an  infinity  of  parts,  each  of  which 
appears  as  if  animated  ; moving  this  way  and  that  like 
infe&s.  The  fifhes  forr.etimes  catch  at  them  as  they  pafs 
by  ; but  they  foon  abandon  them.  By  degrees  their  (kin 
thickening  and  hardening,  they  at  length  become  heavy 
enough  to  fink  to  the  bottom,  and  affume  the  figure  of  pearl- 
oyfters. 

We  way  judge  with  greater  or  lefs  probability  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  pearl-fhells,  whether  they  contain  pearls  or 
not.  Thofe  that  have  a thick  calcareous  cruft  upon  them,  to 
which  zoophytes  of  various  kinds  are  fattened , have  arrived 
at  their  full  growth,  and  commonly  contain  the  belt  pearls ; 
but  thofe  that  appear  fmooth,  contain  either  none,  or  only 
fmall  ones. 

The  art  of  forcing  (hell-fifh  to  produce  pearls  was  known, 
in  the  firft  centuries  of  the  Chriftian  era,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coafts  of  the  Red  fea,  as  we  are  told  by  the  philofo- 
pher  Apollonius,  (Philoftrat.  in  Vita  Apollon,  lib.  iii.  c.  57, 
edit.  Olearii,  p.  139.)  who  thought  that  circumftance  wor- 
thy of  particular  notice.  The  Indians  dived  into  the  fea, 
after  they  had  rendered  it  calm,  and  perhaps  clearer,  by 
pouring  oil  into  it.  They  then  enticed  the  fifh  by  means  of 
fome  bait  to  open  their  (hells ; and  having  pricked  them  with 
a (harp-pointed  inftrument,  received  the  liquor  that  flowed 
from  them,  in  fmall  holes  made  in  an  iron  veffel,  in  which 
they  hardened  into  real  pearls.  Olearius  fays,  that  this  ac- 
count is  to  be  found  in  no  other  author  : but  it  has  at  leafl 
been  copied  by  Tzetzes,  whofe  words  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  ferve  as  an  explanation.  Tzetzes  Variorum,  lib.  ii. 
fegm.  373. 

We  are  as  yet  too  little  acquainted  with  (hell-fifh  to  be 
able  to  determine  with  certainty,  how  much  truth  there 
really  may  be  in  this  relation  : but  we  have  great  reafon  to 
conjecture  from  it,  that  the  people  who  lived  on  the  borders 
of  the  Red  fea  were  then  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
forcing  lhell-fi(h  to  produce  pearls ; %nd  as  the  arts  in  gene- 
ral of  the  ancient  Indians  have  been  preferved  without  much 
variation,  the  procefs  employed  by  the  Chinefe  at  prefent,  to 
caufe  a certain  kind  of  mufcles  to  form  pearls,  feems  to  con- 
firm the  account  given  by  Philoftratus.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fummer,  at  the  time  when  the  mufcles  repair  to  the  fur- 
face of  the  water  arid  open  their  (hells,  five  or  fix  fmall 
beads,  made  of  mother  of  pearl,  and  ftrung  on  a thread,  are 
thrown  into  each  of  them.  At  the  end  of  a year,  when 
the  mufcles  are  drawn  up  and  opened,  the  beads  are  found 
covered  with  a pearly  cruft,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  have 
a perfe&  refemblance  to  real  pearls.  The  truth  of  this  in- 
formation cannot  be  doubted,  though  fome  experiments  made 
in  Bohemia  for  the  fame  purpofe  were  not  attended  with 
fuccefs.  It  has  been  confirmed  by  various  perfons,  and  it  is 
very  probable,  that  fome  operations  and  fecrets,  without 
which  the  procefs  would  prove  fruitlefs  even  in  China,  may 
be  unknown  to  the  Europeans.  Befides,  many  obfervations 
are  known,  which  feem  to  (hew  the  pofiibility  of  fuch  an 
effeft  being  produced.  Profeffor  Fabricius  fays,  that  he 
faw  in  the  poffelfion  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  at  London,  large 
chamae,  brought  from  China,  in  which  there  were  feveral 
bits  of  iron  wire,  incrufted  with  a fubftance  of  a perfect 
pearly  nature.  Thefe  bits  of  wire,  he  faid,  had  been  (harp,, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  the  mufcles,  to  fecure  themfelves 
againft  the  points  of  the  wire,  had  covered  them  with  this 
fubftance,  by  which  means  they  hafl  been  rendered  blunt. 
May  not  therefore  the  procefs  employed  by  the  ancients  be 
ftill  praftifed  ? And  may  not  thefe  bits  of  wire  have  beep 
the  fame  as  thofe  fpikes  ufed  by  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Red  fea  for  pricking  mufcles,  and  which  per- 
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haps  flipped  from  the  hands  of  the  Chinefe  workmen  and 
remained  in  the  animals  ? 

The  invention  therefore  of  Linnaeus  cannot  be  called  al- 
together new.  That  great  man  informed  the  king  and 
council  in  the  year  1761,  that  he  had  difcovered  an  art  by 
which  mufcles  might  be  made  to  produce  pearl-’,  and  he  of- 
fered to  difclofe  the  method  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom. 
This  however  was  not  done,  but  he  difpofed  of  his  fecret  to 
one  Bagge,  a merchant  at  Gottenburg,  for  the  fum  of 
eighteen  thoufand  copper  dollars,  which  make  about  five 
hundred  ducats.  In  the  year  1780,  the  heirs  of  this  mer- 
chant wilhed  to  fell  to  the  highcft  bidder  the  fealed  up  re- 
ceipt : but  whether  the  paper  was  purchafed,  or  who  bought 
it,  we  do  not  know ; for  profeflor  Retzius  at  Lund,  of 
whom  we  enquired  respecting  it,  could  not  inform  us.  Dr. 
Stover,  in  his  Life  of  Linnaeus,  vol.  i.  p.  360,  fays  that 
the  manufcript  containing  this  fecret  is  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Dr.  J.  E.  Smith,  in  England.  In  the  year  1763,  it  was 
faid  in  the  German  newfpapers,  that  Linnaeus  was  ennobled 
on  account  of  this  difcovery,  and  that  he  bore  a pearl  in  his 
coat  of  arms;  but  both  thefe  affertions  are  falfe,  though 
profeflbr  Fabricius  conje&ures  that  the  firft  may  be  true. 
Linnaeus  received  his^  patent  of  nobility,  which,  together 
with  his  arms,  we  have  feen,  in  the  year  17 76,  confequently 
long  before  he  faid  any  thing  refpe&ing  that  difcovery,  of 
which  the  patent  does  not  make  the  leaft  mention.  What  in 
his  arms  has  been  taken  for  a pearl,  is  an  egg,  by  which  Mr. 
Tilas,  whofe  bufinefs  it  then  was  to  blazon  the  arms  of  en- 
nobled families,  meant  to  reprefent  all  nature,  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  arms  are  divided  into  three 
fields,  each,  of  which,  by  the  colour  which  forms  the  ground, 
expreffes  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature  ; the  red  fignify- 
ing  the  animal,  and  the  green  the  vegetable,  &c.  Over  the 
helmet,  by  way  of  creft,  is  placed  the  linntea  : that  beauti- 
ful little  moth,  the  phalana  linneella,  Ihining  with  its  filvery 
colours,  is  difplayed  around  the  border  inftead  of  feftoons  ; 
and  below  is  the  following  motto,  “ Famam  extendere  fa&is.” 
Linnaeus  once  (hewed  us,  among  his  colleftion  of  (hells,  a 
fmall  box  filled  with  pearls,  and  faid,  “ Hos  uniones  con- 
feci  artificio  meo ; funt  tantum  quinque  annorum,  et  tamen 
tarn  magni.”  “ Thefe  pearls  I made  by  my  art,  and  though 
fo  large,  they  are  only  five  years  old.’’  They  were  depo- 
fited  near  the  mya  margarifciferae,  from  which  mod  of  the 
Swedifh  pearls  are  procured  ; and  the  fon,  who  was  however 
not  acquainted  with  his  father’s  fecret,  faid  the  experiments 
were  made  only  on  this  kind  of  mufcle,  though  Linnaeus 
himfelf  affured  us  that  they  would  fucceed  on  all  kinds. 

We  conje&ure  that  Linnaeus  alluded  to  this  art  in  his 
writings  fo  early  as  the  year  1746,  or  long  before  he  ever 
thought  of  keeping  it  a fecret.  The  paffage  we  mean  is  in 
the  fixth  edition  of  his  “ Syftema  Naturae,’’  where  he  fays 
“ Margarita.  Teftae  excrefcentia  latere  interiore,  dum  ex- 
terius  latus  perforatur.”  See  the  article  Linnaeus. 

That  pearls  are  produced  when  the  (hells  have  been  pierced 
or  injured  in  a certain  manner,  is  highly  probable,  and  has 
been  in  modern  times  often  remarked.  It  appears  alfo,  that 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  fometimes  filling  up  fuch  open- 
ings with  a calcareous  fubftance,  which  it  depofits  in  them. 
This  fubftance  affumes  the  figure  of  the  orifice,  and  the  ani- 
mal particles  it  contains  give  it  its  brightnefs  and  luftre. 
I^arl-fifhers  have  long  known  that  mufcles,  the  (hells  of 
which  are  rough  and  irregular,  or  which  exhibit  marks  of 
violence,  commonly  contaih  pearls,  though  they  are  found 
alfo  in  others,  in  which  the  fame  appearances  are  not  ob- 
ferved.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  experiments  which 
fome  have  made  by  piercing  the  (hells  of  mufcles,  have  been 
unfuccefsful ; but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  impoflible  to 


procure  pearls  in  that  manner.  Thofe  who  made  them  di S 
not  perhaps  pierce  the  proper  part  of  the  (hell ; perhaps 
they  made  the  orifice  fo  large  that  it  weakened  the  ani- 
mal ; and  they  may  not  have  chofen  the  propereft  fea- 
fon  of  the  year.  The  ftrongeft  obje&ion,  however,  which 
can  be  made  on  this  fubjeft,  is  the  undeniable  truth  that  the 
proper  valuable  pearls  are  not  found  adhering  to  the  (hell, 
but  in  the  body  only ; and  that  therefore  thofe  calcareous  balls 
which  fill  up  holes,  cannot  be  perfect  pearls.  But  from 
the  words  of  Linnaeus  above  quoted,  we  are  led  to  conjec- 
ture, that  he  only  made  a hole  in  the  (hell  without  piercing 
it  quite  through.  Linnaeus  alfo  may  have  done  fome  injury 
to  the  animal  itfelf,  when  it  opened  its  (hell ; for  it  is  certain 
that  teftaceous  animals  are  ftrong-lived,  and  can  eafily  fuf- 
tain  any  violence.  It  appears  by  the  Tranfaftions  of  tke 
Swedifh  Academy,  that  fome  have  been  of  opinion  that 
(hell-fifh  might  be  made  to  produce  pearls  by  a particular 
kind  of  nourifhment ; and  Lilter  thinks  that  thefe  excref- 
cences  would  be  more  abundant,  were  the  mufcles  placed 
in  water  impregnated  with  calcareous  matter ; but  profeflor 
Linnaeus  feems  certain  that  his  father  employed  none  of  thefe 
methods.  Beckmann’s  Hid.  of  Inventions,  vol.  ii. 

The  perfeftion  of  pearls,  whether  round,  in  form  of  pears 
or  olives,  or  irregular,  confifts  chiefly  in  the  luftre  and 
clearnefs  of  the  colour,  which  jewellers  call  the  water. 
There  are  fome  whofe  water  is  white,  which  are  thofe  mod: 
efteemed  in  Europe  ; the  waters  of  others  border  on  the 
yellow,  which  fome  Indians  and  Arabs  prefer  to  the  white  ; 
others  are  of  a lead  colour  ; others  border  on  black  ; and 
others  are  quite  black.  They  are  all  liable  to  change  with 
wearing  : in  eighty  or  a hundred  years  they  ufually  become 
of  little  value,  efpecially  the  white  ones,  which  often  turn 
yellow,  and  fpoil  in  forty  or  fifty  years’  time. 

The  difference  of  colours,  doubtlefs,  arifes  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  oyfter  in  which  they  are  formed.  When 
the  feed  happens  to  be  thrown  into  the  mefentery  or  liver,  or 
the  parts  correfponding  thereto,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  impu- 
rities of  the  blood  change  the  natural  white. 

The  oriental  pearls  are  the  fined,  on  account  of  their 
largenefs,  colour,  and  beauty,  being  of  a filver  white ; 
whereas  the  occidental  pearls  feldom  exceed  the  colour  of 
milk. 

In  Europe  pearls  are  fold  by  the  carat-weight,  the  carat 
containing  four  grains.  In  Afia,  the  weights  ufed  for  pearls 
are  different,  in  different  dates. 

The  value  of  pearls  increafes  as  the  fquare  of  their  weight : 
thus,  the  price  of  a pearl  of  one  carat  being  fettled  at  8r.  to 
find  the  price  of  a pearl  weighing  fix  carats ; fird  find  the 
fquare  of  6,  viz.  36  ; which  multiplied  by  8,  gives  288  (hil- 
lings, or  14/.  8r.  the  price  required. 

The  term  pearl  is  only  properly  applied  to  what  grows  in- 
dependent of  the  (hell.  The  (hell  itfelf  is  rather  called  nacre 
of  pearl : thofe  pieces  which  have  grown  thereto,  and  have 
fince  been  feparated  by  the  addrefs  of  the  workman,  are 
called  wens  of  pearls ; which  are,  in  effedt,  nothing  but 
roundilh  excrelcences,  or  pieces  of  the  (hell,  though  fre- 
quently ufed  for  real  pearl. 

Pearls,  F.  Bouhours  obferves,  have  this  advantage  over 
precious  Hones  dug  out  of  rocks,  &c.  that  the  latter  owe 
their  ludre  to  the  indudry  of  men  ; nature  only,  as  it  were, 
hews  them  out,  and  leaves  the  finifhing  of  them  to  art : 
but  the  former  are  born  with  that  beautiful  water  which 
gives  them  their  value.  They  are  found  perfectly  po- 
lifhed  in  the  abyffes  of  the  fea;  and  nature  has  put  the 
lad  hand  to  them  before  they  are  feparated  from  their 
mother. 

Pearls  have  been  ufed  as  ornaments  from  the  earlied  ages. 

In 
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In  the  time  of  Job  pearls  were  accounted  to  be  of  great 
value.  Job,  ch.  xxviii.  v.  18. 

Pearls  of  unufual  figures,  i.  e.  neither  round,  nor  in  the 
pear  form,  are  called  baroguas,  and  our’s  Scotch  pearls  : thofe 
of  unufual  fizes  are  called  parangons  ; fuch  as  were  that  of 
Cleopatra,  valued  by  Pliny  at  centies  HS,  or  80,000/.  fter- 
ling';  that  brought  in  1574  to  Philip  II.  of  the  lize  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  valued  at  14,400  ducats  ; that  of  the  emperor 
Rudolph,  mentioned  by  Boetius,  called  la  peregrina , or  the 
incomparable , of  the  lhape  of  a mufcade  pear,  and  weighing 
thirty  carats;  and  that  mentioned  by  Tavernier,  in  the 
hands  of  the  emperor  , of  Perfia,  in  1633,  bought  of  an 
Arab  for  32,000  tomans,  which,  at  3/.  9*.  the  toman, 
amounts  to  110,400/.  fterling. 

That  pearls  are  calcareous  is  inferred  from  Cleopatra’s 
having  been  able  to  diffolve  her’s  in  vinegar,  and  by  thefe 
means  to  gain  a wager  from  her  lover,  as  we  are  told  by 
Pliny  (lib.  ix.  cap.  35.),  and  Macrobius  (Saturn,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  15.)  She  mult,  however,  have  employed  llronger  vinegar 
than  that  which  we  ufe  for  our  tables,  as  the  pearls,  on  ac- 
count of  their  hardnefs  and  their  natural  enamel,  cannot  be 
eafily  diffolved  by  a weak  acid.  Cleopatra,  perhaps,  broke 
and  pounded  the  pearls  ; and  it  is  probable  that  Ihe  after- 
wards diluted  the  vinegar  with  water,  that  Ihe  might  be 
able  to  drink  it  ; though  diffolved  calx  deftroys  acids  and 
renders  them  imperceptible  to  the  tongue.  We  are  told  that 
the  difiipated  Clodius  gave  to  each  of  his  guefts  a pearl 
dilTolved  in  vinegar  to  drink ; “ ut  experiretur  in  gloria 
palati,”  fays  Pliny,  “ quid  faperent  margaritae  ; atque  ut 
mir6  placuere,  ne  folus  hoc  feiret,  fingulos  uniones  convivis 
abforbendos  dedit.”  Horace  (lib.  ii.  fat.  3.)  fays  the  fame. 
Caligula,  alfo,  “ margaritas  pretiofifiimas  aceto  liquefa&as 
forbebat.”  Suet.  cap.  37.  That  pearls  are  foluble  in  vinegar 
is  remarked  in  Paufanias,  1.  viii.  c.  18.  and  Vitruvius, 

1.  viii.  c 3. 

Pearls  have  been  reckoned  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine  ; but 
they  were  only  the  fmalleft  fort,  called  feeds  of  pearls,  that 
were  ufed.  The  quality  required  was,  that  they  Ihould  be 
white,  clear,  and  tranfparent ; and  truly  oriental.  They 
ferved  to  make  cordial  potions,  formerly  much  valued,  but 
now  fallen  from  their  ancient  reputation ; and  fcarcely  ordered 
by  any  but  charlatans. 

The  ladies  alfo  ufe  certain  preparations  of  pearls,  as  they 
are  made  to  believe,  for  their  complexions : fuch  as  the  whites 
of  pearls  ; flowers,  effences,  fpirits,  tin&ures,  &c.  of  pearl  ; 
but  they  are  all  apparently  deceits. 

Pearls,  Ounce.  See  Ounce. 

V’E.X'Rh-Fi/hery.  Pearls  are  taken  in  the  feas  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  thofe  of  America,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

P EA.ni.-Fi/heries  of  the  Eafl  are,  1 . The  ifland  of  Bahrein, 
or  Baharem,  in  the  Perfian  gulf ; this  the  Portuguefe  were 
mailers  of  while  they  held  Ormus  and  Mafcati ; but  it  has 
been  returned  to  the  fophi  of  Perfia,  fince  the  time  that 
prince,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Englilh,  took  from  them 
Ormus,  and  the  Arabs  Mafcati.  The  revenue  arifing  from  this 
filhery  to  the  fcheik  of  Bulheer,  has  been  diminilhed  by  the 
pretenfiona  of  the  Houls,  a ftrong  Arabian  tribe  between 
Gombron  and  Cape  Burdiftan,  who  refufed  to  pay  for  the 
permiffion  of  fifhing.  See  Bah’iiein. 

2.  The  filhery  of  Catifa,  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia  Felix, 
over-againft  Bahrein. 

3.  That  of  Manaar,  a fea-port  in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon.  The 
pearls  here  filhed  are  the  fineft  in  all  the  Eaft  for  their  water, 
and  roundnefs ; but  they  feldom  exceed  two  carats.  See 
Manner  of  Fifhing  for  Pearls  in  the  Eaft  Indies , farther  on. 


Laftly,  there  are  pearls  filhed  on  the  coaft  of  Japan ; but 
they  are  coarfe  and  irregular,  and  little  valued. 

The  pearls  of  Bahrein  and  Catifa  are  thofe  that  were 
formerly  fold  in  the  Indies ; they  border  a little  on  the  yel- 
low, but  the  Eallern  people  do  not  value  them  the  lefs  for 
it  : they  elteem  it  the  fign  of  their  being  ripe,  and  mature  ; 
and  are  perfuaded,  that  thofe  which  have  this  yellowilh  tinc- 
ture naturally  never  change  their  colour  ; and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  of  the  white  water  do  not  hold  above 
thirty  years  before  the  pearl  affumes  a filthy  yellow  colour,  by 
reafon  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  fweat  of  the  per- 
fons  who  wear  them.  Some  of  the  pearls,  taken  near  the 
ifles  of  Bahrein  on  the  Arabian  fide,  weigh  50  grains, 
but  thofe  are  efteemed  large  which  weigh  from  10  to  12 
grains. 

Pearl,  American,  Fijheries,  are  all  in  the  great  gulf  of 
Mexico,  along  the  coaft  of  the  Terra  Firma.  There  are  five 
of  them. 

1.  The  filhery  of  Cubagna,  an  ifland  five  leagues  from 
New  Andalufia,  in  10^  deg.  north  lat. 

2.  That  of  the  ifland  Marguerites,  or  Pearl  Ifland. 

3.  That  of  Comogote  near  the  Terra  Firma. 

4.  That  of  the  river  De  la  Hach,  called  La  Reneheria. 

c.  That  of  St.  Martha,  fixty  leagues  from  the  river  de  la 

Hach. 

The  pearls  of  thefe  three  laft  filheries  are  ufually  of  a 
good  weight,  but  ill  formed  and  of  a livid  water.  Thofe 
of  Cubagna  feldom  exceed  five  carats,  but  are  found  in 
abundance.  But  the  greateft  quantity,  and  the  fineft,  both 
with  regard  to  weight  and  water,  are  thofe  of  the  ifland  of 
Marguerites. 

Pearl- in  Chinefe  Tartary,  is  near  the  city 
Nipehoa,  fituate  on  a lake  of  the  fame  name  : the  pearls 
here  are  lefs  beautiful  than  thofe  of  Baharem,  and  the  filhery 
lefs  plentiful.  It  was  this  filhery  that  occafioned  the  war 
between  the  Chinefe  and  Mufcovites,  terminated  towards  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  by  the  Jefuits  Pereira  and  Ger- 
billon  ; when  the  lake,  which  is  of  great  extent,  was  divided 
between  the. two  nations,  each  of  which  had  pretended  to  the 
whole. 

The  Turks  or  Tartars  call  this  valued  produfl;  “ Mar- 
gion,”  fignifying  a globe  of  light ; from  which,  and  the  Per- 
fian name  “ Mervarid,”  i.  e.  the  offspring  of  light,  was  derived 
“ Marguerite,”  the  appellation  in  fouthern  Europe. 

There  are  fome  pearl  filheries  alfo  in  the  South  fca,  but 
they  are  very  inconGderable.  The  filheries  of  the  Bornean 
iflands  were  noted  in  the  time  of  Magalhaens  ; Pigafetta,  his 
companion,  reporting,  that  a Bornean  monarch  poffeffed 
two  pearls,  found  here,  as  large  as  pullets’  eggs. 

Pear h-Fi/heries  of  Europe  are  in  fome  places  on  the 
coaft  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  rivers  Teith  and  Ythan, 
which  furnifli  a large  kind  of  mya  or  mufcle,  and  pearls,  fome 
of  which  are  in  the  lhape  of  a pear,  and  others  pink  on  one 
fide  ; and  in  a river  of  Saxony  called  Elfter,  where  the  Ihells 
are  about  fix  inches  long,  but  the  pearls  found  here  are  no 
ways  comparable  to  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  or  of  A me- 
rica  ; though  they  ferve  for  necklaces,  which  are  fold  fome- 
times  for  athoufand  crowns,  and  upwards.  See  an  account 
of  pearl  filhing,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  Philof.  Tranl. 
N°  198. 

Pearls,  Manner  of  fjhingfor,  in  the  Eafl  Indies  ; parti- 
cularly in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  About  12  miles  from  Manaar, 
and  m the  gulf  fo  called,  lies  the  bay  of  Condatchy, 
where  all  the  boats  are  collefted  for  the  pearl-filhery.  At 
this  time  the  bay  is  crowded  with  fmall  veffels,  and  the 
beach  prefents  an  aftonilhing  multitude  of  people  from 
every  quarter  of  India.  Several  thoufands  of  people 
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»f  different  colours,  countries,  caffs,  and  oc<3upations,  con- 
tinually paffing  and  repaffing  ; vaft  numbers  of  fmall 
tents  and  huts  erefted  on  the  (hore,  with  the  bazar  or 
market  place  before  them  ; a multitude  of  boats  returning 
in  the  afternoon  from  the  pearl  banks ; the  anxious  coun- 
tenances of  the  boat-owners,  while  the  boats  are  approaching 
the  (hore,  and  the  eagernefs  and  avidity  with  which  they 
run  to  them  when  arrived,  in  hopes  of'  a rich  cargo  ; the 
vaft  number  of  jewellers,  brokers,  merchants,  of  all  colours 
-and  all  defcriptions,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  who  are 
occupied  in  fome  way  or  other  with  the  pearls,  fome  feparating 
and  afforting  them,  others  weighing  and  afcertaining  their 
number  and  value,  while  others  are  hawking  them  about, 
or  drilling  and  boring  them  for  future  ufe  : — all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  tend  to  iinprefs  the  mind  with  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  that  object,  which  can  of  itfelf  create  this  fcene. 
The  banks,  where  the  fiftiery  is  carried  on,  extend  feveral 
miles  along  the  coaft  from  Manaar  fouthward  of  Arippo, 
Condatchy,  and  Poinparipo.  The  principal  bank  is  oppo- 
fite  to  Condatchy,  and  lies  out  at  fea  about  20  miles.  The 
firft  bufinefs,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  fiffiery, 
is  to  furvey  the  different  oyfter  banks,  to  afcertain  the  ftate 
of  the  oyfters,  and  to  make  a report  on  the  fubjedt  to  go- 
vernment. If  the  quantity  is  found  to  be  fufficient,  and  in 
a proper  ftate  of  maturity,  the  particular  banks  to  be  fifhed 
that  year  are  put  up  for  fale  to  the  higheft  bidder,  and  are 
ufually  purchafed  by  a black  merchant.  Sometimes  the  go- 
vernment deems  it  more  advantageous  to  fi(h  the  banks  on  its 
own  account,  and  to  difpofe  of  the  pearls  afterwards  to  the 
merchants.  When  this  plan  is  adopted,  boats  are  hired  for 
the  fealon  on  account  of  government  from  different  quarters, 
at  a variable  price,  but  ufually  from  five  to  eight  hundred 
pagodas  for  each  boat.  When  this  plan  was  purfued,  as  it 
generally  was  by  the  Dutch,  the  governor  and  council  of 
Ceylon  claimed  a certain  per  centage  on  the  value  of  the 
pearls : — or  if  the  fiftiing  of  the  banks  was  difpofed  of  by 
public  fale,  they  bargained  for  a ftipulated  fum  to  themfelves 
over  and  above  what  was  paid  on  account  of  government. 
This  perquifite  was  claimed  on  account  of  their  trouble  in 
furveying  and  valuing  the  banks.  As  it  would  not  be  expe- 
dient to  fifh  the  whole  of  the  banks  in  one  year,  they  are  di- 
vided into  three  or  four  different  portions,  one  portion  of 
which  is  fi(hed  annually  in  fucceffion.  By  this  contrivance  a 
fufficient  interval  is  allowed  for  the  oyfters  to  attain  their  pro- 
per growth ; and  as  the  portion  firft  ufed  generally  recovers 
its  maturity  by  the  time  the  laft  portion  has  been  fifhed,  the 
fifttery  becomes  almoft  regularly  annual.  The  oyfters  are  fup- 
pofed  to  attain  their  completed;  ftate  of  maturity  in  feven 
years ; for  if  they  be  left  too  long,  the  pearls  become  fo 
large  and  fo  difagreeable  to  the  fifties,  that  they  vomit  and 
throw  them  out  of  the  fhell. 

The  filhing  feafon  commences  in  February,  and  ends 
about  the  beginning  of  April.  The  period  allowed  the  mer- 
chant for  fiftung  the  banks  is  fix  weeks,  or  at  the  moft  two 
months;  but  the  interruptions  that  occur  prevent  thefiftiirig 
days  from  exceeding  more  than  about  30.  In  a bad  feafon, 
the  purchafer  of  the  fiftiery  is  allowed  a few  days  more  as 
a favour.  The  number  of  holidays  obferved  by  perfons  of 
different  nations  and  lefts,  is  one  principal  caufe  of  a con- 
fiderable  interruption.  Many  of  the  divers  are  of  a black 
race,  denominated  Marawas  and  Parawas,  that  inhabit  the 
oppofite  coaft  of  Tutucoreen  ; thefe  people,  though  of  the 
Malabar  caft,  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  leave  off  work  on 
Sundays  to  attend  prayers  at  the  chapel  of  Arippo.  But 
if  ftormy  days,  or  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  feftivals  (which 
are  never  neglefted  on  any  account  by  the  natives)  occur  to 
interrupt  the  regular  courfe  of  fiftung,  the  farmer  is  fome- 


times  defirou*  that  the  Catholic  Marawas  (hould  make  up 
for  loft  time  by  working  on  Sundays;  but  he  cannot  compel 
them  to  do  this  without  an  order  from  the  chief  civil  officer 
of  the  government,  who  is  appointed  to  fuperintend  the 
fiftiery.  The  boats  and  domes  employed  in  the  fifhery  do 
not  belong  to  Ceylon,  but  are  brought  thither  from  different 
parts  of  the  continent;  particularly  Tutucoreen,  Caracal, 
and  Negapatam,  on  the  Coromandel  coaft ; and  Colang,  a 
fmall  place  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  between  Cape  Comorin 
and  Anjanga.  The  divers  from  Colang  are  accounted  the 
beft,  and  are  only  rivalled  by  the  Lubbahs,  a tribe  of  Moors, 
who  remain  on  the  ifland  of  Manaar,  in  order  to  be  trained 
in  this  art.  Before  the  fiftiery  begins  all  the  boats  rendezvous 
at  Condatchy,  and  are  here  numbered  and  contrafted  for. 

During  the  feafon,  all  the  boats  regularly  fail  out  and  re- 
turn together.  A fignal  gun  is  fired  at  Arippo  about  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  when  the  whole  fleet  fets  fail  with  the  land- 
breeze.  They  reach  the  banks  before  day-break,  and  at 
fun-rife  commence  fiftiing.  In  this  they  continue  bufily  oc- 
cupied till  the  fea-breeze,  which  arifes  about  noon,  warns 
them  to  return  to  the  bay.  As  foon  as  they  appear  within 
fight,  another  gun  is  fired,  and  the  colours  hoilted,  to  in- 
form the  anxious  owners  of  their  return.  When  the  boats 
come  to  land,  their  cargoes  are  immediately  taken  out,  as 
it  is  neceffary  to  have  them  completely  unloaded  before 
night.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  fuccefs  of  their  boats, 
the  owners  feldom  wear  the  looks  of  difappointment ; for, 
although  they  may  have  been  unfuccefsful  one  day,  they 
look  with  the  moft  complete  affurance  of  better  fortune  to 
the  next ; as  the  Brahmins  and  conjurers,  whom  they  im- 
plicitly truft  in  defiance  of  all  experience,  underftand  too 
well  the  liberality  of  a man  in  hopes  of  good  fortune,  not 
to  promife  them  all  they  can  defire. 

Each"  of  the  boats  carries  twenty  men,  with  aTindal  or 
chief  boatmen,  who  afts  as  pilot.  Ten  of  the  men  row  and 
affift  the  divers  in  re-afcending.  The  other  ten  are  divers ; 
they  go  down  into  the  fea  by  five  at  a time ; when  the  firft 
five  come  up  the  other  five  go  down  ; and,  by  this  method 
of  alternately  diving,  they  give  each  other  time  to  recruit 
themfelves  for  a freih  plunge. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  defcent  of  the  divers,  large 
(tones  are  employed  : five  of  thefe  are  brought  in  each  boat 
for  the  purpofe  ; they  are  of  a reddilh  granite,  common  in 
this  country,  and  of  a pyramidal  ffiape,  round  at  top  and 
bottom,  with  a hole  perforated  through  the  fmaller  end  fuffi- 
cient to  admit  a rope.  Some  of  the  divers  ufe  a done 
fhaped  like  a half  moon,  which  they  faften  round  the  belly 
when  they  mean  to  defcend,  and  thus  keep  their  feet  free. 

Thefe  people  are  accuftomed  to  dive  from  their  very  in- 
fancy, and  fearlefsly  defcend  to  the  bottom  in  from  four  to 
ten  fathoms  water,  in  fearch  of  the  oyfter6.  The  diver,  when 
he  is  about  to  plunge,  feizes  the  rope,  to  which  one  of  the 
ftones  we  have  defcribed  is  attached,  with  the  toes  of  his 
right  foot,  while  he  takes  hold  of  a bag  of  net-work  with 
thofe  of  his  left ; it  being  cuftomary  among  all  the  Indians 
to  ufe  their  toes  in  working  or  holding  as  well  as  their 
fingers ; and  fuch  is  the  power  of  habit,  that  they  can  pick 
up  even  the  fmalleft  thing  from  the  ground  with  their  toes 
almoft  as  nimbly  as  an  European  could  with  his  fingers. 
The  diver,  thus  prepared,  feizes  another  rope  with  his  right 
hand,  and  holding  his  noftrils  (hut  with  the  left,  plunges 
into  the  water,  and  by  the  affiftance  of  the  ftone  fpeedily 
reaches  the  bottom.  He  then  hangs  the  net  round  his  neck, 
and  with  much  dexterity,  and  all  poffible  difpatch,  collefts 
as  many  oyfters  as  he  can  while  he  is  able  to  remain  under 
water,  which  is  ufually  about  two  minutes.  He  then  refumes 
his  former  pofition,  makes  a fignal  to  thofe  above  by  pulling 
9 the 
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the  rope  in  his  right  hand,  and  is  immediately  by  this  means 
drawn  up  and  brought  into  the  boat,  leaving  the  flone  to  be 
pulled  up  afterwards  by  the  rope  attached  to  it. 

The  exertion  undergone  during  this  procefs  is  fo  violent, 
that,  upon  being  brought  into  the  boat,  the  divers  difcharge 
water  from  their  mouths,  ears,  and  noftrils,  and  frequently 
even  blood.  But  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  going 
down  again  in  their  turn.  They  will  often  make  from  forty 
to  fifty  plunges  in  one  day  ; and  at  each  plunge  bring  up 
about  a hundred  oyfters.  Some  rub  their  bodies  over  with 
oil,  and  ltuff  their  ears  and  nofes  to  prevent  the  water  from 
entering ; while  others  ufe  no  precautions  whatever.  Al- 
though the  ufual  time  of  remaining  under  water  does  not 
much  exceed  two  minutes,  yet  there  are  inftances  known  of 
divers  who  could  remain  four  and  even  five  minutes,  which 
was  the  cafe  with  a Caffre  boy  the  laft  year  we  vifited  the 
filhery.  The  longed  inftance  ever  known  was  that  of  a diver 
who  came  from  Anjanga  in  1797,  and  who  abfolutely  re- 
mained under  water  full  fix  minutes. 

This  bufinefs  of  a diver,  which  appears  fo  extraordinary 
and  full  of  danger  to  an  European,  becomes  quite  familiar 
to  an  Indian,  owing  to  the  natural  fupplenefs  of  his  limbs, 
and  his  habits  from  his  infancy.  His  chief  terror  and  rifle 
arife  from  falling  in  with  the  ground-fhark  while  at  the 
bottom.  This  animal  is  a common  and  terrible  inhabitant 
of  all  the  feas  in  thefe  latitudes,  and  is  a fource  of  perpetual 
uneafinefs  to  the  adventurous  Indian.  Some  of  the  divers, 
however,  are  fo  fkilful  as  to  avoid  the  fhark  even  when  they 
remain  under  water  for  a confiderable  time.  But  the  terrors 
of  this  foe  are  fo  continually  before  their  eyes,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  efcaping  him  fo  great,  that  thefe  fuperftitious 
people  feek  for  fafety  in  fupernatural  means.  Before  they 
begin  diving,  the  prieft,  or  conjurer,  is  always  confulted, 
and  whatever  he  fays  to  them  is  received  with  the  moft  im- 
plicit confidence.  The  preparation  which  he  enjoins  them 
confifts  of  certain  ceremonies  according  to  the  caft  and  fed 
to  which  they  belong,  and  on  the  exaft  performance  of  thefe 
they  lay  the  greatelt  ftrefs.  Their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
thefe  fuperftitious  rites  can  never  be  removed,  however  dif- 
ferent the  event  may  be  from  the  predictions  of  their  de- 
luders  : government  therefore  wifely  gives  way  to  their  pre- 
judices, and  always  keeps  in  pay  fome  conjurers  to  attend  the 
divers  and  remove  their  fears.  For  though  thefe  people  are 
fo  fkilful  and  fo  much  mailers  of  their  art,  yet  they  will  not 
on  any  account  defeend  till  the  conjurer  has  performed  his 
ceremonies.  His  advices  are  religioufly  obferved,  and  gene- 
rally have  a tendency  to  preferve  the  health  of  the  devotee. 
The  diver  is  ufually  enjoined  to  abftain  from  eating  before  he 
goes  to  plunge,  and  to  bathe  himfelf  in  frelh  water  imme- 
diately after  his  return  from  the  labours  of  the  day. 

The  conjurers  are  known  in  the  Malabar  language  by  ihe 
name  of  P'tllal  Karras , or  binders  of  Jharks.  During  the  time 
of  the  fifhery,  they  (land  on  the  fhore  from  the  morning  till 
the  boats  return  in  the  afternoon,  all  the  while  muttering 
prayers,  diftorting  their  bodies  into  various  ftrange  attitudes, 
and  performing  ceremonies  to  which  no  one,  not  even  them- 
felves  we  believe,  can  attach  any  meaning.  All  this  while  it 
is  neceffary  for  them  to  abftain  from  food  or  drink,  other- 
wife  their  prayers  would  be  of  no  avail.  Thefe  afts  of  ab- 
ftincnce,  however,  they  fometimes  difpenfe  with,  and  regale 
themfelves  with  toddy,  a fpecies  of  liquor  diftilled  from  the 
palm  tree,  till  they  are  no  longer  able  to  ftand  at  their  devo- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  conjurers  frequently  go  in  the  boats  with  the 
divers,  who  are  greatly  delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  their 
prote&ors  along  with  them;  hut  in  our  opinion,  this  fancied 
protection  renders  the  divers  more  liable  to  accidents,  as  it 


induces  them  to  venture  too  much  and  without  proper  pre- 
cautions, in  full  confidence  of  the  infallible  power  of  their 
guardians.  It  muft  not  however  be  imagined  that  thefe  con- 
jurers are  altogether  the  dupes  of  their  own  arts,  or  that 
they  accompany  their  votaries  to  the  fifhery  merely  from  an 
anxious  care  of  their  fafety;  their  principal  purpofe  in  going 
thither  is,  if  poffible,  to  filch  a valuable  pearl.  As  this  is 
the  cafe,  it  is  evident  that  the  fuperintendant  of  the  fifhery 
muft  look  upon  their  voyages  with  a jealous  eye  ; fuch,  how- 
ever, is  the  devoted  attachment  of  their  votaries,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  pafs  it  over  in  filence,  or  at  leaft  to  conceal  his 
fufpicions  of  their  real  intentions.  He  muft  alfo  never  hint 
a doubt  of  their  power  over  the  fharks,  as  this  might  render 
the  divers  fcrupulous  of  committing  themfelves  to  the  deep, 
or  indeed  deter  them  from  fifhing  at  all.  The  conjurers  reap 
here  a rich  harveft  ; for,  befides  being  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, they  get  money  and  prefents  of  all  forts  from  the 
black  merchants  and  thofe  fuccefsful  in  fifhing  up  the 
oyfters. 

The  appearance  of  a fingle  fhark  is  fufficient  to  fpread 
difmay  among  the  whole  body  of  divers ; for  as  foon  as 
one  of  them  fees  a fhark  he  inftantly  gives  the  alarm  to 
his  companions,  who  as  quickly  communicate  it  to  the  other 
boats  ; a panic  fpeedily  feizes  the  whole,  and  they  often  re- 
turn to  the  bay  without  fifhing  any  more  for  that  day.  The 
fharks  which  create  all  this  alarm  fometimes  turn  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a fharp  flone  on  which  the  divers  happen 
to  alight.  As  falfe  alarms  excited  in  this  manner  prove  very 
injurious  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fifhery,  every  means  is  em- 
ployed to  afeertain  whether  they  are  well  or  ill  founded  ; and 
if  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  the  authors  of  them  are  punifhed. 
Thefe  falfe  alarms  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  courfe  of 
the  laft  two  or  three  feafons. 

The  divers  are  paid  differently  according  to  their  private 
agreement  with  the  boat-owners.  They  are  paid  either  in 
money,  or  with  a proportion  of  the  oyfters  caught,  which 
they  take  the  chance  of  opening  on  their  own  account ; the 
latter  is  the  method  moft  commonly  adopted.  The  agree- 
ments with  the  people  who  hire  out  the  boats  are  conduced 
much  in  the  fame  manner.  They  contraft  either  to  receive 
a certain  fuin  for  the  ufe  of  their  boats,  or  pay  the  chief 
farmer  of  the  banks  a certain  fum  for  permiffion  to  fifh  on 
their  own  account.  Some  of  thofe  who  purfue  the  latter 
plan  are  very  fuccefsful  and  become  rich ; while  others  are 
great  lofers  by  the  fpeculation.  Oyfter  lotteries  are  carried 
on  here  to  a great  extent;  they  confift  of  purchafing  a quan^ 
tity  of  the  oyfters  unopened,  and  running  the  chance  of 
either  finding  or  not  finding  pearls  in  them.  The  European 
officers  and  gentlemen,  who  attend  here  upon  duty  or 
through  curioiity,  are  particularly  fond  of  thefe  lotteries, 
and  very  frequently  make  purchafes  of  this  fort. 

* The  boat-owners  and  merchants  are  very  apt  to  lofe  many 
of  the  belt  pearls  while  the  boats  are  on  their  return  to  the 
bay  from  the  banks,  as  the  oyfters,  when  alive  and  left  for 
fome  time  undifturbed,  frequently  open  their  {hells  of  their 
own  accord:  a pearl  may  then  be  eafily  difeovered,  and  the 
oyfter  prevented  by  means  of  a bit  of  grafs  or  foft  wood 
from  again  doling  its  {hell,  till  an  opportunity  offers  cf  pick- 
ing out  the  pearl.  Thofe  fellows  who  are  employed  to 
fearch  among  the  fifti  alfo  commit  many  depredations,  and 
even  fwallow  the  pearls  to  conceal  them  ; when  this  is  fuf- 
pefted,  the  plan  followed  by  the  merchants  is  to  lock  the 
fellows  up,  and  give  them  ftrong  emetics  and  purgatives, 
which  have  frequently  the  effeft  of  difeovering  the  ftolen 
goods. 

As  foon  as  the  oyfters  are  taken  out  of  the  boats,  they 
are  carried  by  the  different  people  to  whom  they  belong,  and 
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placed  in  holes  or  pits  dug  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  feet,  or  in  fmall  fquare  places  cleared  and  fenced 
round  for  the  purpofe  ; each  perfon  having  his  own  feparate 
divifion.  Mats  are  fpread  below  them  to  prevent  the  oyllers 
from  touching  the  earth ; and  here  they  are  left  to  die  and 
rot.  As  foon  as  they  have  paffed  through  a ftate  of  putre- 
fa&ion,  and  have  become  dry,  they  are  eafily  opened  with- 
out any  danger  of  injuring  the  pearls,  which  might  not  be 
the  cafe  if  they  were  opened  fre(h,  as  at  that  time  to  do  fo 
requires  great  force.  On  the  /hell  being  opened,  the  oyfter 
is  minutely  examined  for  the  pearls ; it  is  ufual  even  to  boil 
the  oyiler,  as  the  pearl,  though  commonly  found  in  the 
(hell,  is  not  unfrequently  contained  in  the  body  of  the  fi(h 
itfelf. 

The  ilench  oceafioned  by  the  oyllers  being  left  to  putrefy 
is  intolerable  ; and  remains  for  a long  while  after  the  fifhery 
is  over.  It  corrupts  the  atmofphere  for  feveral  miles  round 
Condatchy,  and  renders  the  neighbourhood  of  that  country 
extremely  unpleafant  till  the  monfoons  and  violent  fouth-welt 
winds  fet  in  and  purify  the  air.  The  naufeous  fmell,  how- 
ever, is  not  able  to  overcome  the  hopes  of  gain : for  months 
after  the  fifhing  feafon,  numbers  of  people  are  to  be  feen 
earneftly  fearching  and  poring  over  the  fands  and  places 
where  the  oyfters  had  been  laid  to  putrefy ; and  fome  are 
now  and  then  fortunate  enough  to  find  a pearl  that  amply 
compenfates  their  trouble  in  fearching  after  them.  In  1797 
while  Mr.  Andrews  was  colle&or,  a Cooly,  or  common  fel- 
low of  the  lowed  clafs,  got  by  accident  the  mod  valuable 
pearl  feen  that  feafon,  and  fold  it  to  Mr.  Andrews  for  a 
large  ium. 

The  pearls  found  at  this  fifhery  are  of  a whiter  colour 
than  thofe  got  in  the  gulf  of  Ormus,  on  the  Arabian  coad, 
but  in  other  refpedts  are  not  accounted  fo  pure,  or  of  fuch 
an  excellent  quality ; for  though  the  white  pearls  are  more 
edeemed  in  Europe,  the  natives  prefer  thofe  of  a yellowifh 
or  golden  cad.  Off  Tutucoreen,  which  lies  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coad,  nearly  oppofite  to  Condatchy,  there  is  another 
fifhery ; but  the  pearls  found  there  are  much  inferior  to  thofe 
two  fpecies  we  have  mentioned,  being  tainted  with  a blue  01 
greyifh  tinge. 

In  preparing  the  pearls,  particularly  in  drilling  and  dring- 
ing  them,  the  black  people  are  wonderfully  expert.  We  were 
very  much  druck  with  the  indrument  they  employ  in  drill- 
ing, as  well  as  the  dexterity  with  which  they  ufe  it.  A ma- 
chine made  of  wood,  and  of  a fhape  refembling  an  obtufe 
inverted  cone,  about  fix  inches  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth, 
is  fupported  upon  three  feet,  each  twelve  inches  long.  In 
the  upper  flat  furface  of  this  machine  holes  or  pits  are  formed 
to  receive  the  larger  pearls,  the  fmaller  ones  being  beat  in 
with  a little  wooden  hammer.  The  drilling  indruments  are 
fpindles  of  various  fizes  according  to  that  of  the  pearls ; 
they  are  turned  round  in  a wooden  head  by  means  of  a bow 
handle  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  pearls  being  placed 
in  the  pits  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  the  point 
of  the  fpiodle  adjuded  to  them,  the  workman  preffes  on  the 
wooden  head  of  the  machine  with  his  left  hand,  while  his 
right  is  employed  in  turning  round  the  bow  handle.  During 
the  procefs  of  drilling,  he  occafionally  moidens  the  pearl  by 
dipping  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand  in  a cocoa-nut 
filled  with  water,  which  is  placed  by  him  for  that  purpofe ; 
this  he  does  with  -a  dexterity  and  quicknefs  which  fcarcely 
impedes  the  operation,  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  much 
praftice. 

They  have  alfo  a variety  of  other  indrutnents  both  for  cut- 
ting and’  drilling  the  pearls.  To  clean,  round,  and  polifh 
them  to  that  date  in  which  we  fee  them,  a powder  made  of 
the  pearls  themfelves  is  employed.  Thefe  different  opera- 


tions in  preparing  the  pearls  occupy  a great  number  of  the 
black  men  in  various  parts  of  the  ifland.  In  the  black  town 
or  pettah  of  Columbo  in  particular,  many  of  them  may 
every  day  be  feen  at  this  work,  which  is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  any  European  who  is  not  already  acquainted 
with  it. 

As  the  pearl  fifhery  has  been  formerly,  without  due  con- 
fideration,  exhaufled  by  the  avarice  of  the  Dutch,  it  is  not 
perhaps  at  prefent  fo  produ&ive  as  it  once  was.  However, 
the  revenue  which  government  derives  from  it  is  dill  con- 
fiderable,  and  may  by  good  management  be  increafed. 
Pearls  are  confidered  as  the  next  daple  of  the  ifland  to  cin- 
namon ; the  concourfe  of  people  attra&ed  by  it  affords  a 
facility  for  difpofing  of  the  other  produce  ; and  by  proper 
management,  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  opportunity 
here  offered  to  introduce  Brilifh  manufactures  into  various 
parts  of  India.  Percival’s  Account  of  Ceylon.  Afiatic 
Refearches,  v’ol.  v.  p.  393,  &c. 

Pearl,  Manner  of  ffhing  for , in  the  IVefl  Indies . The 
feafon  for  fifhing  there  is  ulually  from  October  to  March. 
In  this  time  there  fet  out  from  Carthagena  ten  or  twelve 
barks,  under  the  convoy  of  a man  of  war  called  PArmadilla. 
Each  bark  has  two  or  three  flaves  for  divers. 

Among  the  barks  there  is  one  called  Capitana ; to  which 
all  the  red  are  obliged  to  bring  at  night  what  they  have 
caught  in  the  day,  to  prevent  frauds.  The  divers  never 
live  long,  by  reafon  of  the  great  hardfhips  they  fudain ; 
continuing  fometimes  under  water  above  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  method  is  the  fame  as  in  the  Ead  Indian 
filheries. 

The  Indians  edeemed  pearls  before  the  difcovery  of 
America ; and  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  there,  they 
found  great  quantities  dorea  up,  which  the  Americans  fet 
great  value  on.  But  they  were  almod  all  imperfedl,  and 
their  water  yellow  and  fmoky,  becaufe  they  ufed  fire  in 
opening  the  fiflies. 

As  to  pearls  in  form  of  pears,  though  equally  perfect, 
and  of  equal  weight  with  the  round  ones,  their  value  is  much 
inferior : however,  when  two  are  found  that  match  well, 
their  value  is  lefs  but  by  one-third. 

Pearls,  To  blanch  and  tleanfe.  Fird  foak  and  cleanfe 
them  in  bran-water,  then  in  milk-warm  water,  and  lad  of 
all  deep  them  in  mercurial  water,  then  dring  and  hang 
them  in  a glafs,  clofe  it  well,  and  fet  them  in  the  fun  to 
dry. 

The  bran-water  is  made  thus  : boil  two  good  handfuls  of 
wheaten  bran,  in  a quart  of  water,  till  all  the  drength  of 
the  bran  is  drawn  out,  which  ufe  thus : take  a new  glazed 
earthen  pan,  in  which  put  your  pearls  on  a dring,  and  pour 
the  third  part  of  the  bran-water  upon  it : when  they  have 
foaked,  and  the  water  is  jud  warm,  rub  your  pearls  gently 
with  your  hands,  to  clean  them  the  better,  and  continue 
this  till  the  water  is  cold ; throw  off  that,  and  pour  on  an- 
other third  part  of  the  bran-water,  that  is  boiling,  proceed 
with  this  as  you  did  before,  and  when  cold,  throw  it  away, 
and  pour  on  the  remainder  of  the  water,  dill  proceeding  as 
before.  After  this,  heat  fair  water,  and  pour  it  on  your 
pearls,  to  refrefh  them,  and  to  wa(h  away  the  remains  of  the 
bran,  by  (hifting  them,  and  pouring  on  frefh  warm  water : 
this  do  thrice,  without  handling  your  pearls ; then  lay  them 
on  a (heet  of  clean  white  paper,  and  dry  them  in  a (hade; 
after  which  dip  them  into  mercurial  water,  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  Podl.  DiCt.  Com. 

Other  Methods  in  blanching  of  Pearls. — Pound  alabader  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  rub  the  pearls  therewith,  very  gently  : 
this  will  not  only  cleanfe  them,, but  if  you  let  them  remain 
in  this  powder  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  they  will  dill 
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be  the  better  for  it.  White  coral  has  the  fame  effedt,  ufed 
in  the  like  manner.  White  tartar,  calcined  and  diverted  of 
all  its  mo  I (hire,  is  very  good  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Salt  diffolved,  filtered,  coagulated,  well  dried,  and  ground, 
is  as  effedtual  as  any  of  the  former  things  for  cleanfing  of 
pearls,  by  rubbing  them  therewith ; and  if  afterward  you 
lay  them  up  in  fome  coarfe  ground  millet,  it  will  contribute 
to  'heir  brightnefs. 

Pearls,  Falfe  or  Artificial,  are  counterfeit  or  fi&itious 
pearls,  refembling  the  true  ones  in  fhape,  luftre,  colour,  and 
poli(h  ; popularly  called  beads. 

Thefe  anciently  were  only  made  of  glafs,  incrufted  on  the 
infide  with  a pearl-coloured  varnilh,  which  was  firft  purfued 
by  fome  artifts  at  Murano  ; or  with  a kind  of  amalgam  or 
coating  of  quickfiher  withinfide ; afterwards  they  ufed 
fmall  balls  of  wax  or  gum,  covered  with  a pearl-coloured 
enamel.  Thefe  were  praifed  on  account  of  their  luftre  ; but 
as  their  beauty  was  deftroyed  by  moifture,  they  did  not 
continue  long  in  ufe. 

There  has  fince  been  invented  in  France  another  manner 
of  making  them,  fo  near  the  natural  ones  in  luftre  and  water, 
that  they  deceive  a good  eye.  Thefe  are  what  the  ladies 
now  generally  wear  in  defedl  of  true  pearl ; fmall  neck- 
laces whereof  they  defpife,  and  the  large  ones  are  generally 
too  dear. 

Pearls,  Falfe,  Method  of  making.  Take  of  thrice  dif- 
tilled  vinegar  two  pounds  ; Venice  turpentine,  one  pound  ; 
mix  them  together  into  a mafs,  and  put  them  into  a cu- 
curbit ; fit  a head  and  receiver  to  it,  and  after  you  have 
luted  the  joints,  fet  it,  when  dry,  on  a fand  furnace,  to 
diftil  the  vinegar  from  it ; do  not  give  it  too  much  heat,  left 
the  fluff  fwell  up  : after  this  put  the  vinegar  into  another 
glafs  cucurbit,  in  which  there  is  a quantity  of  feed  pearl, 
wrapped  in  a piece  of  thin  filk,  but  fo  as  not  to  touch  the 
vinegar ; put' a cover  or  head  upon  the  cucurbit,  lute  it  well, 
and  put  it  in  bal.  Marias,  where  you  may  let  it  remain  a 
fortnight.  The  heat  of  the  balneum  will  raife  the  fumes  of 
the  vinegar,  and  they  will  foften  the  pearls  in  the  filk,  and 
bring  them  to  the  confidence  of  a pafte  ; which  being  done, 
take  them  out,  and  mould  them  to  what  bignefs,  form,  and' 
lhape  you  pleafe.  Your  mould  muft  be  of  fine  filver,  the 
infide  gilt ; you  muft  alfo  refrain  from  touching  the  pafte 
with  your  fingers,  but  ufe  filver  gilt  utenfils,  with  which 
fill  your  moulds.  When  they  are  moulded,  bore  them 
through  with  a hog’s  briftie  or  gold  wire,  and  let  them 
dry  a little ; then  thread  them  again  on  gold  wire,  and  put 
them  into  a glafs ; clofe  it  up  and  fet  them  in  the  fun  to  dry  ; 
after  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  put  them  in  a glafs  matrafs 
into  a ftream  of  running  water,  and  leave  them  there  twenty 
days ; by  that  time  they  will  contraft  the  natural  hardnefs 
and  folidity  of  pearls : then  take  them  out  of  the  matrafs, 
and  hang  them  in  mercurial  water,  where  they  will  moiften, 
fwell,  and  affume  their  oriental  beauty ; after  which  ftiift 
them  into  a matrafs  hermetically  clofed  up,  to  prevent  any 
water  coming  to  them,  and  let  it  down  into  a well,  to  con- 
tinue there  about  eight  days : then  draw  the  matrafs  up, 
and  in  opening  it,  you  will  find  pearls  exactly  refembling 
oriental  ones. 

The  mercurial  water  is  thus  prepared  : take  plate-tin  of 
Cornwall,  calcine  it,  and  let  the  calx  be  pure  and  fine  ; then, 
with  one  ounce  of  the  calx  and  two  ounces  of  prepared  mer- 
cury, make  an  amalgam ; wafh  it  with  fair  water,  till  the 
water  remains  infipid  and  clear ; then  dry  the  amalgam 
thoroughly,  put  it  into  a matrafs  over  the  furnace,  giving  it 
fuch  a heat  as  is  requifite  for  fublimation.  When  the  matter 
is  well  fublimated,  take  off  the  matrafs,  and  let  it  cool. 


Take  out  that  fublimate,  add  one  ounce  of  Venice  fublinlate 
to  it,  and  grind  them  together  on  a marble ; put  this  into 
another  matrafs,  clofe  it  well,  and  fet  it  upfide  down  in  a 
pail  of  water,  and  the  whole  mafs  will  diffolve  itfelf,  in  a 
little  time,  into  mercurial  water : this  done,  filter  it  into  a 
glafs  receiver,  fet  it  on  a gentle  afh  fire  to  coagulate,  and  it 
will  turn  into  a cryftalline  fubltance : beat  thi6  in  a glafs 
mortar,  with  a glafs  peftle,  to  a fine  powder ; ltrain  it 
through  a fine  fieve,  and  put  it  into  a matrafs,  flop  it  clofe 
up,  and  place  it  in  balneo  Mariae  ; there  let  it  remain  till  it 
refolves  again  into  water,  which  will  be  fit  for  the  above 
mentioned  ufe.  Poftl.  Did.  Com. 

The  fieur  Janin,  or  Jaquin,  having  obferved,  that  the 
fcales  of  a little  fifh  called  the  bleak,  found  plentifully  in  the 
river  Marne,  had  not  only  all  the  luftre  of  the  real  pearl, 
but  that,  after  beating  them  to  powder  in  water,  they  re- 
turned to  their  former  brilliance  upon  drying;  bethought 
himfelf  of  fetting  a piece,  or  little  mafs  thereof,  in  the  cavity 
of  a bead,  or  grain  of  girafol,  which  is  a kind  of  counterfeit 
opal  made  of  glafs,  and  bordering  much  on  the  colour  of 
pearl.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  it  there,  and  when  it  was 
within,  to  fpread  it  equally  throughout  the  bead. 

A little  glafs  tube,  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  and  a line 
and  half  in  diapaeter,  but  very  {harp  at  one  end,  and  a little 
crooked,  ferved  for  the  introducing  of  the  matter,  by 
blowing  it  with  the  mouth,  after  having  taken  up  a drop  of 
this  mixture  with  the  pointed  extremity  of  the  tube  ; and  to 
fpread  it  throughout  the  inner  circumference,  he  contented 
himfelf  to  {hake  it  gently  a long  time,  in  a little  ofier  bafket 
lined  with  paper. 

The  pulverized  fcales,  fattened  by  this  motion  in  the  in- 
fide of  the  bead,  refume  their  luftre  as  they  dry.  To  in- 
creafe  this  luftre,  in  winter,  they  lay  the  beads  in  a hair 
fieve,  or  a bolting  cloth,  which  they  fufpend  to  the  ceiling, 
and  under  it,  at  fix  feet  diftance,  they  lay  heaps  of  hot  allies. 
In  fummer  they  fufpend  them  in  the  fame  manner,  but  with- 
out any  fire. 

The  pearls,  thus  well  dried,  become  very  brilliant ; and 
nothing  remains  but  to  flop  up  the  aperture,  which  is  done 
by  melting  wax,  conveyed  into  it  with  a tube  like  that  ufed 
in  introducing  the  powdered  fcales. 

After  clearing  off  the  fuperfluous  wax,  they  perforate  the 
pearls  with  a needle,  and  ftring  them ; and  thus  they  form 
a necklace. 

Pearl,  Mother  of,  is  the  (hell  not  of  the  pearl  oyfter, 
but  of  another  fea-fifti  of  the  oyfter  kind. 

The  {hell  withinfide  is  very  fmooth  and  polifhet},  and  of 
the  whitenefs  and  water  of  pearl  itfelf ; and  it  has  the  fame 
luftre  withoutfide,  after  the  firft  laminae  or  leaves,  which 
make  the  outer  coat  of  this  rich  fhell-fifti,  have  been  cleared  ' 
off  with  aqua  fortis,  and  the  lapidary’s  mill.  It  is  ufed  in 
inlaid  works,  and  in  feveral  toys,  as  fnuff-boxes,  See. 

Pearl,  Wens  of,  are  certain  excrefcences,  or  prominent 
places,  in  form  of  half-pearls ; fometimes  found  in  the  bot- 
toms of  pearl  {hells. 

The  lapidaries  have  the  addrefs  to  faw  off  thefe  protube- 
rances, to  join  them  together,  and  to  ufe  them  in  feveral 
works  of  jewellery,  as  if  they  were  real  pearls. 

Pearl,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  by  fuch  as  blazon  with 
precious  ftones  inftead  of  colour  and  metals,  for  argent,  or 
white. 

Pearl,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  us  in  the  parts 
about  London,  to  that  fifh  which  is  called  in  Cornwall,  and 
other  parts  of  the  weft  of  England,  lug-a-leaf:  it  is  the 
rhombus  lasvis  of  the  generality  of  authors.  See  Pleuro- 
nectes  Rhombus. 
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Peakl  Key:,  in  Geography,  iflets  or  rocks  in  the  Spanifli 
main,  on  the  Mofquito  (hore.  N.  lat.  12°  26'.  W.  long. 
82°  45'. 

Pearl  Key  Lagoon , a bay  on  the  Mofquito  (hore.  N. 
lat.  if  15'.  W.  long.  83'  12'. 

Pearl  IJ lands , a clutter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coaft  of  Nicaragua.  N.  lat.  12°  35'.  W.  long. 
83°  30'. 

Pearl  IJlands , or  King's  IJlands,  fmall  iflands  in  the  bay 
of  Panama;  12  leagues  from  the  city  of  Panama.  They 
are  low,  and  produce  wax,  water,  fruit,  fowls,  and  hogs, 
and  they  afford  good  harbours  for  fhips.  N.  lat.  70  12'. 
W.  long.  8x°  45'. 

Pearl  IJland,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mifiifippi. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  N.  lat.  14°  53'.  W.  long.  790  13'.  , 

Pearl  River,  a river  of  America,  which  rifes  in  the 
Chaftaw  country  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Mifiifippi  territory, 
and  purfuing  a foutherly  courfe  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  i8 
navigable  upwards  of  150  miles.  Its  principal  mouths 
are  near  the  entrance  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Regulets,  through 
which  is  the  pafiage  to  lake  Pontehartrain  ; it  has  feven  feet 
at  its  entrance,  and  deep  water  afterwards.  In  1769  there 
were  fomefettlements  on  this  river,  where  were  raifed  tobacco, 
indigo,  cotton,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  all  forts  of  vegetables. 
The  land  produces  a variety  of  timber,  fit  for  pipe  and 
hogfhead  ftaves,  mails,  yards,  and  all  kinds  of  planks  for 

(hip-building Alfo,  a river  of  Chiampa,  which  runs  into 

the  Chinefe  fea,  N.  lat,  io°34'.  E.  long.  io7°33'. 

Pearl  Rocks , a group  of  low  and  dangerous  rocks  in 
the  North  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Calvert’s 
ifland.  N.  lat.  510  54'.  E.  long.  23 1°  32'. 

Pear h-AJh,  in  Chemiftry , Arts,  and  Manufactures.  The 
crude  potalh,  when  firft  obtained  by  the  combuftioR  of  vege- 
table matter,  abounds  with  a great  variety  of  impurities, 
confiding  of  neutral  falts,  fulphur,  charcoal,  and  fome  earthy 
matter. 

When  tljis  fubttance  is  wafhed  with  clean  water,  and  the 
infoluble  matter  allowed  to  fubfide,  the  clear  liquor  is  eva- 
porated in  large  Ihallow  iron  pans.  The  refiduum  confifts 
of  potalh  properly  fo  called,  ftill  containing  fome  neutral 
falts,  but  free  from  its  other  impuri^jes.  It  is  a mafs  of  a white 
colour,  from  which  it  is  called  pearl-alh.  In  this  date  it 
is  ufed  by  bleachers,  glafs-makers,  dyers,  and  others. 
The  real  potalh  it  contains,  for  which  it  is  valued,  is  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  19  of  acid  to 
42  potalh.  The  remainder  confifts  of  falphat  and  muriat 
of  potalh.  See  Carbonat  of  Potajh. 

The  goodnefs  of  pearl-alhes  muft  be  diftinguilhed  by  the 
uniform  and  white  appearance  of  them : they  are  fubjedt, 
however,  to  a common  adulteration,  not  eafily  diftinguilh- 
able  by  the  appearance,  which  is  done  by  the  addition  of 
common  fait.  In  order  to  difcover  this  fraud,  take  a fmall 
quantity  of  the  fufpefted  fait,  and  after  it  has  been  foftened 
by  lying  in  the  air,  put  it  over  the  fire  in  a Ihovel : if  it 
contains  any  common  fait,  a crackling  and  kind  of  flight 
explofion  will  take  place,  as  the  fait  grows  hot. 

The  pearl  alhes  are  much  ufed  in  the  manufafture  of  glafs, 
and  require  no  preparation ; except  where  very  great  tranf- 
parency  is  required,  as  in  the  cafe  of  looking-glafs,  and 
the  belt  window-glafs.  For  this  purpofe  dilfolve  them  in 
four  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water:  when  they  are 
diffolved,  let  the  folution  be  put  into  a clean  tub,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  there  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer.  Let 
the  clear  part  of  the  fluid  be  then  decanted  off  from  the 
fediment,  and  put  back  into  the  iron  pot  in  which  the  folu- 


tion was  made : in  this  let  the  water  be  evaporated  away 
till  the  falts  be  left  perfeftly  dry  again.  Keep  thofe  that 
are  not  defigned  for  immediate  ufe  in  ftone  jars,  well  fecured 
from  moifture  and  air. 

To  thofe  who  buy  large  quantities  of  this  article,  it  may 
not  be  unufeful  to  know  the  means  of  affaying  it.  Weigh 
xoo  grains  of  it  before  it  has  been  expofed  to  the  air  ; then 
lay  out  a known  weight  of  fulphuric  acid,  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  1 .8,  or  fuch  as  boils  at  the  temperature  of  460°. 
Diffolve  the  pearl-alh  in  its  own  weight  of  diftilled  water. 
With  a fmall  fucking  tube  add  fulphuric  acid  by  a fmall 
portion  at  once,  till  no  more  effervefcence  takes  place.  The 
weight  of  the  remainder  of  the  fulphuric  acid  will  fhew 
how  much  has  been  added  to  the  folution.  Then  for  every 
grain  of  fulphuric  acid  of  the  above  ftrength  taken  up, 
allow  .82  of  a grain  of  pure  potalh.  Thus,  if  xoo  grains 
of  the  pearl-alh  take  up  40  grains  of  fulphuric  acid,  of 
the  fpecific  gravity  1.8,  the  pure  potalh  contained  in  the 
100  will  be  32.8  grains.  See  Potash. 

Pearl-2? ar/ey.  (See  Barley.)  This  affords,  to  a mi- 
crofcopic  obferver,  a peculiar  kind  of  mite  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  very  different  from  the  common  fpecies.  The 
bodies  of  thefe  have  fome  brown  marks  upon  them,  and 
have  not  fuch  long  hairs  as  the  common  mites  have ; the 
hinder  part  of  the  body  alfo  is  of  a different  make.  They 
have  eight  legs ; and  before  the  head  there  ftand  two  wea- 
pons twice  as  thick  as  the  lggs,  and  of  about  half  their 
length : thefe  are  divided  towards  their  ends  with  joints 
like  fingers,  and  thofe  have  at  their  ends  a fort  of  nails 
formed  with  lharp  and  crooked  claws  ; and  one  of  the  longeft 
joints  is  ferrated  at  the  edge  like  a faw.  Thefe  weapons 
ferve  not  only  as  arms  and  hands  to  feize  hold  of  things, 
but  they  alfo  ferve  as  a defence  ; for  as  foon  as  any  danger 
threatens  the  creature’s  head,  it  erects  them  both,  and  makes 
them  meet  and  fold  into  one  another  over  the  head,  as  we 
can  join  our  hands  and  fingers  together  in  the  fame  ereft 
pofture.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  222. 

Pearl  Colour , in  Glafs.  This  beautiful  colour  is  given 
to  glafs  in  the  following  manner : put  tartar  calcined  to  a 
whitenefs  into  purified  cryftal,  while  in  fufion,  at  feveral 
times,  in  fmall  quantities,  mixing  it  well  every  time,  till  the 
glafs  is  become  of  the  defired  colour  ; and  when  it  is,  work 
it  as  quick  as  can  be,  for  it  is  a colour  that  is  quickly  gone. 
See  Glass. 

Pearl  Shell  or  Gaper.  See  Mya. 

Pearl,  Pin , or  Web,  in  Medicine , an  unnatural  fpeck,  or 
thick  film  over  the  eye.  See  Pannus. 

Pearl,  White,  is  the  powder  of  pearls,  or  the  finer  parts 
of  oyfter-fliells,  much  ufed  in  miniature  paintings.  The 
method  of  preparing  it  is  to  take  the  oyfters,  as  they  are 
found  on  the  fea-coaft,  calcined  by  the  fun,  or  otherwife 
to  dry  frelh  ones  by  the  fire,  till  they  may  be  eafily  pow- 
dered ; to  fcrape  off  from  thefe  (hells  all  the  external  or 
other  parts  that  are  not  of  the  moll  perfeft  whitenefs;  and 
to  levigate  them  well  with  water  on  the  ftone,  and  wa(h  the 
powder  over  till  it  is  thoroughly  fine. 

Pearl,  White,  as  a cofmetic,  or  magiftery  of  bifmuth, 
fee  Bismuth. 

PEARLED  Crowns.  See  Crown. 

PEARLSTONE,  fo  called  by  Jamefon,  and  Perljlein 
of  Werner,  in  Mineralogy.  Its  colours  are  pearl  and  fmoke- 
grey,  yellowilh-grey,  flefli-red,  and  reddifh-brown,  alfo 
greyilh-black.  It  occurs  in  found  and  longifh  veficles; 
its  luftre  is  (hining  and  pearly ; its  frafture  is  fmall,  and  im- 
perfe&ly  conchoidal.  It  is  compofed  of  thin  concentric 
lamellar  concretions ; tranflucent  on  the  edges,  eafily  fran- 
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gible  and  foft.  According  to  Klaproth,  it  is  compofed 
of 

75.25  Silex. 

’ 12.  Alumine. 

1.6  Oxyd  of  iron. 

4.5  Potafh. 

2.5  Lime. 

2.5  Water. 

98-35 

It  occurs  in  porphyry,  and  often  contains  balls  of  obfidian  ; 
and  is  found  near  Tokay  in  Hungary. 

PEARN’s  Point,  in  Geography , a cape  on  the  W. 
ooaft  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua. 

PEARSON,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned  prelate  of 
the  church  of  England,  fon  of  a clergyman,  who  was  reftor 
of  Creake  and  Snoring,  in  Norfolk,  was  born  in  the  year 
1612  or  1613.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old  he  was  font 
to  Eton  fchool,  from  whence,  in  1631  or  1632,  he  was 
elefted  to  King’s  college,  Cambridge.  Having  taken  his 
degree,  he  was,  in  I635,  chofen  a fellow  of  his  college. 
In  1639  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  the  following 
year  bilhop  Davenant  collated  him  to  a prebend  in  the 
church  of  Sarum,  and  about  the  fame  time  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  lord-keeper  Finch,  who  prefented  him  to 
a living  in  Suffolk.  On  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wars  Mr.  Pearfcn  was  made  chaplain  to  lord  Goring,  and 
attended  him  when  he  went  in  the  king’s  fervice  into  the 
weft  of  England.  Here  he  preached  a feries  of  fermons, 
which  he  afterwards  publifhed  in  a different  form,  under  the 
title  of  “ An  Expofition  on  the  Creed,  &c.”  It  was  re- 
printed with  additions  and  improvements  in  folio,  and  has 
been  fo  well  received  and  highly  applauded  by  the  learned 
and  judicious,  as  to  have  gone  through  at  leaft  twelve  or 
fourteen  editions.  Soon  after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
preferment  and  honours  flowed  in  rapidly  on  Mr.  Pearfon. 
In  1660  he  was  prefented  to  the  redory  of  St.  Chriftopher’s 
in  London  ; created  a doftor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  by 
a mandamus  from  the  king ; inftalled  a prebend  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Ely  ; nominated,  archdeacon  of  Surrey ; and  ap- 
pointed matter  of  Jefus  college,  in  Cambridge.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  one  of  the  affiftant  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  eftablifliment  at the  Savoy  Conference,  on  which 
occafion  he  conduced  himfelf  in  a manner  highly  reputable 
to  his  charafter  and  talents.  Mr.  Baxter  fays,  that  “ Dr. 
Pearfon  was  their  true  logician  and  difputant,  without 
whom,  as  far  as  I could  difeern,  we  (hould  have  had  nothing 
frem  them  but  Dr.  Gunning’s  palfionate  inveftives,  mixed 
with  fome  argumentations.  He  difputed  accurately,  foberly, 
and  calmly,  being  but  once  in  any  paffion,  breeding  in  us  a 
great  refpeft  for  him,  and  a perfuafion,  that  if  he  had  been 
independent,  he  would  have  been  for  peace,  and  that  if  it 
were  in  his  power,  it  would  have  gone  well.  He  was 
the  ftrength  and  honour  of  that  caufe,  which  we  doubted 
whether  he  heartily  maintained.”  In  June  1661,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lady  Margaret’s  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  ; 
and  he  filled  that  chair  with  diftinguifhed  credit  and  ap- 
plauTe.  In  1662  he  was  elefted  to  the  mafterftiip  of  Tri- 
nity college,  Cambridge,  which  led  him  to  refign  his  other 
preferments  in  the  church.  In  1672  he  was  raffed  to  the 
epifcopal  bench,  being  nominated  the  fucceffor  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Wilkins  in  the  fee  of  Chefter,  with  which  he 
was  pern  itfed  to  hold  the  arch  deaconry  of  Surrey,  and  the 
reftory  of  Wigan,  in  Lancafhire.  He  had  previoufly  to 
this  prepa-ed  for  publication  a learned  work,  which  was 
pubhfhed  in  1672,  entitled  “ Vindicise  Epiftolarum  S.  lg- 
natii — Acceflerunt  Ifaaci  Vofiii  Epiftolse  dux  adverfus 
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David  Blondellum.”  The  work  owed  its  origin  to  the  dif- 
pute  then  agitating  concerning  epifcopacy,  and  was  intended 
to  fupport  the  arguments  in  its  favour  drawn  from  the  epif- 
tles  attributed  to  Ignatius,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  did 
not  admit  the  authenticity  of  thofe  epiftles.  On  this  point 
Dr.  Pearfon  fo  far  concedes  to  his  opponents  as  to  admit, 
that  of  the  three  Latin  and  twelve  Greek  epiftles  publifhed 
in  Ignatius’  name,  the  former  are  fpurious,  and  five  of  the 
latter  are  of  doubtful  authority ; but  he  maintains  the 
authenticity  and  genuinenefs  of  the  feven  other  Greek  epif- 
tles, which  are  mentioned  by  Eufebius.  Dr.  Pearfon  held 
the  bifhopric  of  Chefter  upwards  of  thirteen  years,  but  was, 
for  feveral  of  thofe  years  previoufly  to  his  death,  difqualified 
for  all  public  fervice  by  his  infirmities.  He  died  in  1686, 
when  lie  was  in  the  feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  a number  of  works,  which  were 
creditable  to  his  learning  and  induftry.  He  was  author  of 
a preface  to  the  Golden  Remains  of  the  ever-memorable 
Mr.  John  Hales  of  Eton ; of  “ No  Necefiity  of  Reforma- 
tion of  the  public  Doftrineof  the  Church  of  England  &c.” 
of  the  preface  to  J.  Field’s  edition  of  “ The  Septuagint 
and  of  “ Annales  Cyprianici,  five  tredecim  annorum,  qtii- 
bus  S.  Cyprianus  inter  Chriftianos  verfatus  eft,  Hiftoria 
Chronological ' He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “ Critici 
Sacri,”  or  collection  of  critics  and  commentators  upon  the 
bible,  in  nine  volumes  folio  ; and  from  his  MSS.  were  pub- 
lifhed,  after  his  death,  “V.C1.  Joannis  Pearfonii  S.T.P.  Cef- 
trienlis  nuper  Epifcopi,  opera  Pofthuma  Chronologica,  &c.” 

Bifhop  Pearfon  was  a man  of  profound  and  general  learn- 
ing, an  exaft  chronologift,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  ecclefiaftical  hiitory.  He  is 
deferibed  by  bifhop  Burnet,  as  in  all  refpefts  the  greateft 
divine  of  the  age,  a man  of  great  learning,  ftrong  reafon, 
and  of  a clear  judgment.  He  was  a judicious  and  grave 
preacher,  more  inftrufting  than  affefting ; and  a man  of  a fpot- 
lefs  life,  andof  an  excellent  charafter.  The  fame  worthy  pre- 
late fays,  that  Dr.  Pearfon’s  “ work  on  the  Creed  is  among 
the  beft  that  our  church  has  produced.”  But  he  adds, 
that  “ he  was  not  aftive  in  his  diocefe ; too  remifs  and  eafy 
in  his  epifcopal  funftion ; and  was  a much  better  divine  than 
a bifhop.”  He  was  a melancholy  inftance  of  what  a great 
man  can  fall  to ; for  his  memory  went  from  him  fo  entirely, 
that  he  became  a child  fome  years  before  he  died. 

PEASE,  in  j Botany,  &c.  See  Pea. 

Pease -bloom-damp,  in  Natural  Hi/lory.  See  Damp. 

Pease  -bolt,  a provincial  term  applied  to  peafe-haulm, 

PEAT,  in  Rural  Economy , a fort  of  earth  dug  out  and 
ufed  in  many  countries  for  fuel.  It  is  found  in  moft  low 
grounds  that  lie  betwixt  hills,  efpecially  if  timber  has  for- 
merly flood  upon  the  fpot.  It  lies  at  various  depths,  being 
often  near  the  furface,  and  fometimes  from  fix,  eight,  or  ten 
feet,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  deep,  having  a ftratum  of  black 
moory  earth  over  it,  fuch  as  the  foil  of  many  of  our  low 
meadows  near  the  banks  of  rivers ; it  fometimes  lies  under 
a bed  of  gravel.  It  is  moderately  compaft.  and  capable  of 
being  cut  with  a fliarp  thin  fpade  into  folid  maffes,  like 
bricks.  Expoled  to  the  air,  it  dries  flowly,  and  becomes 
fomewhat  hard,  and  very  inflammable.  The  beft  kind 
burns  in  an  open  grate  with  a yellovvifh-blue  flame,  refem- 
bling  that  of  charcoal,  and  with  a lefs  quantity  of  fmoke 
than  wood  affords.  Some  varieties  are  confiderably  charged 
with  pyrites,  and  fome  alfo  with  fulphats  of  foda  and  mag- 
nefia  ; and  they  are  thus  deteriorated  as  combuftibles.  By 
digeftion  in  boiling  water,  peat  affords  a deep  brown  folu- 
tion,  flightly  bitter  to  the  tafte,  and  containing  an  uncom- 
bined vegetable  acid,  fimilar  to  the  fuberic,  with  a portion 
of  extraft,  and  a little  fulphur.  By  dry  diftillation,  there 
comes  over  a watery  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  empyreumatic 
- pn  _:i 
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oil,  and  carburetted  hydrogen;  a confiderable  quantity  of 
charcoal  remaining  in  the  retort. 

Peat  is  a fort  of  material  which  is  found  to  exift  in  large 
trafts  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  formerly 
fuppofed  to  be  ufelefs  in  improving  the  lands  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood; but  later  experiments  have  fufficiently  fhewn, 
it  is  a vegetable  fubltance  that,  when  properly  mixed 
with  other  materials  and  applied,  is  capable  of  affording  vaft 
advantages  in  different  cafes.  It  fhould  therefore  not  be 
neglefted  or  overlooked  where  the  farmer  has  an  opportunity 
of  making  ufe  of  it.  Lord  Dundonald  has  well  remarked, 
that  peat  , or  vegetable  matter,  fhould  be  carried  from  the 
peat-mofs  to  the  poor  foil,  and  the  furface  mould  from  the 
poor  foil  to  the  peat  mofs.  By  thefe  means  two  beneficial 
purpofes  may,  at  the  fame  time,  be  effefted.  The  quantity 
of  fuch  like  or  other  earthy  matter  neceffary  to  be  added  to 
a peat  foil,  to  alter  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  its  parts, 
is  to  be  afcertaired  by  proper  trials ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  quantity  of  peat  requifite  to  be  applied  to  poor  foils  will 
be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which  fuch 
foils  may  already  contain.  And,  the  moft  efficacious  method 
of  applying  peat  to  poor  barren  foils,  is  to  mix  it  with  the 
urine  and  dung  of  cattle ; on  failure  of  thefe  articles,  with 
alkaline  and  other  falts  ; and  laftly,  with  lime.  He  obferves 
that  experience  can  only  determine  the  number  of  loads  or 
weight  of  thefe  different  preparations,  which  fhould  be 
given  to  an  acre  of  ground.  From  fuch  experiments  as 
have  already  been  made  with  the  preparations  of  alkaline  and 
fome  other  falts,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  quantity 
neceffary  to  be  given  at  one  time  would  not  exceed  that  of  a 
proper  dunging,  and  that  equally  beneficial  effefts  would  be 
produced.  If  this,  on  general  experience,  fhould  be  proved, 
the  peat  moffes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  not  only 
afford  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  manure  for  the  poor  lands 
in  their  vicinity,  but  may  themfelves,  by  the  application  of 
alkaline  and  other  falts,  be  brought  to  the  higheft  flate  of 
fertility. 

Peat-moffes  and  fens  have,  hitherto,  generally  been  con- 
fidered  either  as  nuifances,  when  in  an  unimproved  ftate,  or 
as  foils  of  the  greateft  fertility, -when  cultivated.  Thefe 
different  Hates  regard  only  the  peat-mofs  or  fen  itfelf,  and 
have  no  reference  to  any  confequences  that  might  arife  by  the 
application  of  peat  or  of  any  preparation  of  it  to  the  neigh- 
bouring lands.  But  as  peat  has  been  difcovered  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  converted  into  the  moft  valuable  of  all  ma- 
nures, the  importance  of  the  peat-moffes  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  much  imprefTed  on  the 
minds  of  the  land-owners  and  occupiers  of  thefe  countries. 
It  is  further  ftated,  that  from  experiments  made  with  alka- 
line falts  and  peat,  it  can  be  aflerted,  that  the  effects  of  fuch 
mixture,  weight  for  weight,  are  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
thofe  of  dung.  The  ufual  quantity  of  dung  given  to  an 
acre  of  ground,  when  it  is  intended  to  manure  it  effeftually, 
is  about  eighteen  tons.  This  it  may,  perhaps,  receive  once 
in  five  years.  It  will  require  a farm  to  be  well  managed  and 
in  high  cultivation,  to  admit  of  one-fifth  of  it  to  be  annually 
fo  manured.  He  fuppofes,  that  the  beft  cultivated  land,  by 
the  return  of  its  own  manure,  unlefs  when  a quantity  of  ve- 
getable matter  has  been  accumula'ed,  cannot  do  more  than 
keep  itfelf  in  heart ; of  courfe,  nothing  can  be  fpared  for 
the  amelioration  or  improvement  of  poor  or  wafte  lands. 
The  rendering  the  inert  vegetable  matter  of  peat-moffes  and 
fens  ferviceable  to  this  purpofe,  though  effefted  at  a greater 
expence  than  is  at  prefent  incurred  by  any  application  or 
dreffing  to  ground,  could  not  fail  to  anfwer  the  expeftation 
of  the  farmer,  and  muft  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft 
valuable  improvements  that  has  hitherto  occurred  in  the  an- 
nals of  hufbandry.  iO 


It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  that  it  may  be  laid  on  land  in 
the  moft  effeftual  manner,  by  having  it  mixed  up  or  blended 
with  lime  newly  flaked  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
lime  to  five  or  fix  of  the  peat ; but  later  trials  lead  to  the 
conclufion  that  it  may  be  ufed  more  fuccefsfully  by  having  it 
incorporated  with  fome  fort  of  manure,  fuch  as  that  of  dung. 
In  this  ftate  of  combination  very  great  effefts  have  been  pro- 
duced by  it,  as  fuggefted  above,  in  numerous  inftances  where 
it  has  been  employed. 

States  of  Peaty  Matter. — The  earl  of  Dundonald  ftates 
the  different  preparations  of  peat,  or  ftates  of  mixture,  in 
which  it  may  be  applied  to  lands,  with  good  effefts  in  coun- 
teracting particular  defefts,  or  in  rendering  them  generally 
more  fertile,  to  be  thefe : 


“ Peat,  unmixed, 

■ , ditto  ...  oxygenated, 

, oxygenated,  mixed  with  dung  and  urine, 

, ditto  ...  alkaline  falts, 

, ditto  ...  alkaline  hepar, 

, ditto  ...  Glauber  fait  and  lime, 

, mixed  ...  newly  flaked  lime, 

and  lime,  mixed  with  peat  afhes.” 

It  is  fuppofed  that  all  thefe  preparations  may,  according 
to  circumftances,  be  ufed  to  advantage.  The  confuming  peat 
to  afhes  by  fire,  is  always  to  be  confidered  as  the  leaft  pro- 
ductive, and  moft  uneconomical.  The  moft  beneficial  and 
productive  of  thefe  preparations  will  be  found  to  be  : 

Peat  with  dung  and  urine ; 

alkaline  falts  ; 

alkaline  hepar ; 

• Glauber  fait  and  lime  : and 

lime. 


In  cafes  where  the  foil  does  not  contain  a due  proportion 
of  calcareous  matter,  a preference  fhould  always  be  given 
to  the  laft  or  the  two  laft  of  the  above  preparations,  until  it 
fhall  have  received  a fufficient  fupply  of  an  article  fo  lndif- 
penfably  neceffary  as  calcareous  matter  to  the  produftion  of 
fweet  herbage,  leguminous  plants,  and  grain.  It  is  farther 
fuppofed  that  by  the  above  method  of  mixing  peat  with  lime 
in  the  proportion  of  five  or  fix  times  the  weight  of  the 
former  to  that  of  the  latter,  no  injury  can  poflibly  arife  from 
the  over  proportion  of  the  lime.  As  the  lime,  when  thus 
mixed  with  the  peat,  will  meet  with  proper  matter  for  it  to 
combine  with,  or  aft  upon  ; and  the  fmall  proportion  necef- 
fary to  be  ufed,  when  put  in  comparifon  to  the  weight  of  the 
peat,  will  be  much  lefs  than  the  quantity  of  lime  only,  fre- 
quently applied  at  once  to  land  ; it  is  conceived  that  the 
bulk,  weight,  and  the  expence  of  the  preparation,  may  direft 
the  farmer  in  refpeft  to  the  proportion  that  may  be  requifite 
to  effeft  his  purpofe  in  moft  cafes. 

And  in  an  ingenious  pamphlet  lately  publifhed  by  lord 
Meadowbank  the  following  direftions  are  giv.n  for  forming 
peat  into  a manure  to  be  applied  to  ground. 

Let  the  peat-mofs,  of  which  compolt  is  to  be  formed,  be 
thrown  out  of  the  pit  for  fome  weeks  or  months,  in  order 
to  lofe  its  redundant  moifture.  By  this  means,  it  is  rendered 
the  lighter  to  carry,  and  lefs  compaft  and  weighty,  when 
made  up  with  frefh  dung  for  fermentation  ; and,  accord- 
ingly, lefs  dung  is  required  for  the  purpofe,  than  if  the  pre- 
paranon  is  made  with  peat  taken  recen  y from  the  pit.  The 
peat  taken  from  near  the  furfac  •,  or  ui  a confiderable  depth, 
anfwers  equally  well.  Then  t ke  the  peat-mofs  to  a dry  fpot, 
convenient  for  conftrufting  a dunghill  to  ferve  the  field  to  be 
manured.  Lay  the  cart-loads  of  it  in  two  rows,  and  the 
dung  in  a row  betwixt  them.'  The  dung  thus  lies  nearly  on 
the  area  of  the  future  compoft  dunghill,  and  the  rows  of 
peat  fhould  be  near  enough  each  other,  that  workmen,  in 
making 
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making  up  the  compoft,  may  be  able  to  throw  them  together 
by  the  fpade.  In  making  up,  let  the  workmen  begin  at  one 
end;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  row  of  dung,  (which 
(hould  not  extend  quite  fo  far  at  that  end  as  the  rows  of  peat 
on  each  fide  of  it  do,)  let  them  lay  a bottom  of  peat,  fix 
inches  deep  and  fifteen  wide,  if  the  grounds  admit  of  it ; 
then  throw  forward,  and  lay  on  about  ten  inches  of  dung 
above  the  bottom  of  peat ; then  add  from  the  fide-rows  about 
fix  inches  of  peat ; then  another  thin  layer  of  dung ; and 
then  cover  it  over  with  peat  at  the  end  where  it  was  begun, 
at  the  two  fides,  and  above.  The  compoft  (hould  not  be 
raifed  above  four  feet,  or  four  feet  and  a half  high  ; other- 
wife  it  is  apt  to  prefs  too  heavily  on  the  under  parts,  and 
check  the  fermentation.  When  a beginning  is  thus  made, 
the  workmen  will  proceed  working  backwards,  and  adding 
to  the  column  of  compoft,  as  they  arc  furni(hed  with  the 
three  rows  of  materials  direCted  to  be  laid  down  for  them. 
They  muft  take  care  not  to  tread  on  the  compoft,  or  render 
it  too  compact ; and,  of  confequence,  in  proportion  as  the 
peat  is  wet,  it  (hould  be  made  up  in  lumps,  and  not  much 
broken.  And  that,  in  mild  weather,  feven  cart-loads  of 
common  farm-dung,  tolerably  frefh  made,  is  fufficient  for 
twenty-one  cart-loads  of  peat-mofs : but,  in  cold  weather, 
a large  proportion  of  dung  is  defirafcle.  To  every  twenty- 
eight  carts  of  the  compoft,  when  made  up,  it  is  of  ufe  to 
throw  on,  above  it,  a cart-load  of  allies,  either  made  from 
coal,  peat,  or  wood ; or  if  thefe  cannot  be  had,  half  the 
quantity  of  flaked  lime  may  be  ufed ; the  more  finely  pow- 
dered the  better.  But  thefe  additions  are  no-wife  effential 
to  the  general  fuccefs  of  the  compoft.  It  is  farther  dated 
that  the  dung  to  be  ufed  (hould  either  have  been  recently 
made  or  kept  frelh  by  compreflion  ; as,  by  the  treading  of 
cattle  or  fwine,  or  by  carts  palling  over  it.  And  if  there  is 
little  or  no  litter  in  it,  a fmaller  quantity  will  ferve,  provided 
any  fpongy  vegetable  matter  is  added  at  making  up  the 
compoft,  as  frefh  weeds,  the  rubbifh  of  a (lack-yard,  po- 
tatoe-(haws,  fawings  of  timber,  &c.  And  as  fome  forts  of 
dung,  even  when  frefh,  are  much  more  advanced  in  decom- 
pofition  than  others,  it  is  material  to  attend  to  this,  for  a 
much  lefs  proportion  of  fuch  dung  as  is  lefs  advanced  will 
ferve  for  the  compoft,  provided  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
mafs  fufficiently  open  either  by  a mixture  of  the  above-men- 
tioned fubftances,  or,  if  thefe  are  wanting,  by  adding  the 
peat  piece-meal ; that  is,  firft  making  it  up  in  the  ufual  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one  of  dung ; and  then,  after  a time, 
adding  an  equal  quantity,  more  or  lefs,  of  mofs  or  peat. 
The  dung  of  this  chara&er,  of  greateft  quality,  is  (hanable- 
dung,  with  which,  under  the  above  precautions,  fix  times 
the  quantity  of  peat,  or  more,  may  be  prepared.  The  fame 
holds  as  to  pigeon  dung,  and  other  fowl  dung ; and,  to  a 
certain  extent  alfo,  as  to  that  which  is  colle&ed  from  towns, 
and  made  by  animals  that  feed  on  grains,  refufe  of  diftil- 
leries,  &c.  It  is  (till  further  obferved,  that  the  compoft, 
after  it  is  made  up,  gets  into  a general  heat  fooner  or  later, 
according  to  the  weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  dung ; 
in  fummer  in  ten  days  or  fooner  ; in  winter,  not  perhaps  for 
many  weeks,  if  the  cold  is  fevere.  It  always,  however,  has 
been  found  to  come  on  at  laft.  In  order  to  bring  on  the  heat 
more  expeditioufly  in  a compoft  made  up  in  froft,  a narrow 
addition  of  dung  and  peat  has,  fometimes  after  the  froft  has 
gone  off,  been  laid  along  the  fides  of  the  compoft,  feraping 
down  a little  the  coating  of  peat  upon  it,  and,  in  fummer,  it 
fometimes  rifes  fo  high,  as  to  be  mifchievous,  by  confuming 
the  materials  (fire  fanging).  In  that  feafon  a (lick  (hould 
be  kept  in  it  in  different  parts,  to  pull  out  and  feci  now  and 
then  ; for  if  it  approaches  to  blood  heat,  it  (hould  either  be 
watered,  or  turned  over ; and  on  fuch  an  occafion,  advan- 
tage may  be  taken  to  mix  it  with  a little  fre(h  roofs.  In 


June  1796,  a compoft  was  formed,  only  2^  peat  to  one 
dung ; it  heated  in  July  beyond  the  meafure  of  a thermo- 
meter graduated  to  no°.  Part  was  allowed  to  (land,  part 
turned  with  a half  more  mofs.  Three  weeks  after,  (18th 
Auguft),  the  heat  of  the  former  had  defeended  to  84°,  while 
that  of  the  latter  had  got  up  again  to  above  1 io°.  The  heat 
fubfides,  after  a time,  and,  with  great  variety,  according  to 
the  weather,  the  dung,  and  the  perfection  of  the  making  up 
of  the  compoft ; which  then  (hould  be  allowed  to  remain 
untouched,  till  within  three  weeks  of  ufing,  when  it  (hould 
be  turned  over,  upfide  down,  and  outfide  in,  and  all  lumps 
broken  ; then  ii  comes  into  a fecond  heat ; but  foon  cools, 
and  (hould  be  taken  out  for  ufe.  In  this  (late,  the  whole, 
except  bits  of  the  old  decayed  wood,  appears  a black  free 
mafs,  and  fpreads  like  garden  mould.  Ufe  it  weight  for 
weight,  as  farm-yard  dung ; and  it  will  be  found,  in  a 
courfe  of  cropping,  fully  to  (land  the  comparifon.  Let  it 
be  obferved  that  the  objeCt,  in  making  up  the  compoft,  is  to 
form  as  large  a hot-bed  as  the  quantity  of  dung  employed 
admits  of,  and  then  to  furround  it  on  all  fides,  fo  as  to  have 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  heat  and  effluvia.  Peat,  nearly  as 
dry  as  garden-mould  in  feed-time,  may  be  mixed  with  the 
dung,  (o  as  to  double  the  volume  and  more  of  it.  Work- 
men muft  begin  with  ufing  layers ; but,  when  accuftomed  to 
the  juft  proportions,  if  they  are  furnilhed  with  peat  mode- 
rately dry,  and  dung  not  loft  in  litter,  they  throw  it  up  to- 
gether as  a mixed  mafs  ; and  they  improve  in  the  art,  fo  as 
to  make  a lets  proportion  of  dung  ferve  for  the  preparation. 
The  addition,  recommended,  of  allies  or  lime  to  the  compoft, 
is  thought  to  favour  the  general  perfection  of  the  prepara- 
tion, and  to  haften  the  fecond  heat.  The  lime  laid  on  above 
the  dung-hill,  as  dire&ed,  is  rendered  mild  by  the  vapours 
that  efcape  during  the  firft  heat.  It  is  added  that  fuch  com- 
poft as  is  made  up  before  January,  has  hitherto  been  in  good 
order  for  the  fpring  crops  ; but  this  may  not  happen  in  a 
long  froft.  In  fummer,  it  is  ready  in  eight  or  ten  weeks; 
and  if  there  is  an  anxiety  to  have  it  foon  prepared,  the  ad- 
dition of  a(hes,  or  of  a little  lime  rubbilh  of  old  buildings, 
or  of  lime  flaked  with  foul  water,  applied  to  the  dung  ufed 
in  making  it  up,  will  quicken  the  procefs  confiderably. 
Lime  has  been  mixed  previoufly  with  the  peat ; but  the  com- 
port prepared  with  that  mixture,  or  with  the  Ample  peat, 
feemed  to  produce  equally  good  crops.  All  the  land,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  been  tried  on,  has  been  limed  more  or  lefs 
within  thefe  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  faid,  farther,  that  the  rich  coarfe  earth,  which  is  fre- 
quently found  on  the  furface  of  peat,  is  too  heavy  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  compoft  ; but  it  makes  an  excellent  top-dref- 
fing,  if  previoufly  mixed  and  turned  over  with  lime.  And  peat, 
prepared  with  the  lime  alone,  has  not  been  found  to  anfwer 
as  a good  manure.  In  one  inftance,  viz.  on  a bit  of  fallow, 
fown  with  wheat,  it  was  manifeftly  pernicious  to  the  land. 

In  fome  of  thefe  modes,  this  fubftance  may  be  rendered 
capable  of  extenfive  application  as  a manure  to  land.  See 
Manure  and  Moss. 

PEAT-y^/ifor,  in  Agriculture , the  allies  that  remain  after  the 
combuftion  of  this  fort  of  vegetable  material.  This  is, 
however,  a very  wafteful  and  diffipating  procefs,  as  there  is 
feldom  one-twentieth  part  of  its  weight  afforded  in  allies. 
The  reft  is  thus  forced  off  into  the  air  and  loft,  which  by 
other  means  might  be  faved,  and  contribute  to  the  vegetation 
and  growth  of  plants.  Where,  however,  the  practice  of 
converting  it  into  allies  is  had  recourfe  to,  it  is  obferved  that 
the  peat  may  be  burnt  all  the  fummer  feafon  : as  foon  as  it  is 
dug,  fome  of  it  is  mixed  in  a heap  regularly  difpafed  with 
faggot-wood,  or  other  ready  burning  fuel : after  a layer  or 
two  of  it  is  mixed  in  this  manner,  peat  alone  is  piled  up  to 
compleat  the  heap.  A heap  will  confiil  of  from  four  hun- 
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dred  to  a thoufand  loads.  After  fetting  fire  to  it  at  aj>ro- 
per  place,  before  on  purpofe  prepared,  it  is  watched  in  the 
burning,  and  the  great  art  is  to  keep  in  as  much  of  the  fmoke 
as  poffible,  provided  that  as  much  vent  is  left  as  will  feed 
the  fire.  Whenever  a crack  appears,  out  of  which  the 
fmoke  efcapes,  the  labourer  in  that  place  lays  on  more  peat ; 
and  if  the  fire  flackens  too  much  within,  which  may  be  eafily 
known  by  the  heat  on  the  outfide,  the  workman  mult  run  a 
ftrong  pole  into  the  heap,  in  as  many  places  as  is  neceffary  to 
fupply  it  with  a quantity  of  frefti  air.  When  managed  in 
this  manner,  the  work  goes  on  as  it  fhould  do.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  when  once  the  fire  is  well  kindled,  the  heavieft 
rains  do  it  no  harm  whilft  it  is  burning. 

And  after  having  procured  a fufficient  quantity  of  alhes, 
the  farmer’s  next  care  (hould  be  to  apply  them  properly  to 
ufe  ; and  to  do  this,  he  mult  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  manure  he  is  to  lay  on  his  land.  With  refpedt 
to  peat-afhes,  almoft  the  only  danger  proceeds  from  laying 
them  on  in  too  great  quantities  at  improper  feafons.  Nothing 
can  be  better,  it  is  afl’erted,  than  peat-afhes  for  drefiing  low 
damp  meadows,  laying  on  to  the  quantity  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  Winchelter  bufhels  on  an  acre  ; it  is  beft  to  fow  them 
by  hand,  as  they  will  then  be  more  regularly  fpread.  And 
this  work  fhould  be  done  in  January  or  February  at  latell, 
that  the  afhes  may  be  wafhed  in  towards  the  rorts  of  the 
grafs  by  the  firft  rains  that  fall  in  the  fpring.  If  they  were 
fpread  more  forward  in  the  year,  and  a fpeedy  rain  fhould 
not  fucceed,  being  hot  in  their  nature,  they  would  be  apt  to 
burn  up  the  grafs,  inftead  of  doing  it  any  fervice.  In  re- 
gard to  the  quantity,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the 
damper  and  ftiffer  the  foil,  the  more  peat-afhes  fhould  be  laid 
on  it ; but  on  grafs-land,  the  quantity  fhould  never  exceed 
thirty  Winchefter  bufhels,  and  on  light  warm  lands  lefs  than 
half  that  quantity  is  fully  fufficient. 

Alfo,  on  wheat  crops  thefe  afhes  are  of  the  greateft  fer- 
vice, but  they  muft  be  laid  on  with  the  utmoft  difcretion. 
Were  they  to  be  fpread  in  any  quantity  before  the  winter, 
after  fowing  the  corn,  they  would  make  the  wheat  too  rank, 
and  do  more  harm  than  good  : was  the  fpreading  of  this 
manure,  on  the  contrary,  deferred  till  the  fpring,  the  corn 
could  not  poffibly  during  the  winter  feafon  be  benefited  by  it. 
After  due  refle&ion  and  repeated  experience,  the  method  of 
management  was  as  follows  : About  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, before  the  hard  frofts  fet  in,  the  writer  fows  on 
every  acre  of  his  heavy  clayey  wheat  land,  about  eight  Win- 
chefter bufhels  of  thefe  afhes ; on  his  lighter  warmer  lands  in 
wheat,  he  fows  only  four  bufhels  at  this  feafon.  The  win- 
ter dreffing  is,  he  imagihes,  of  great  fervice : trifling  as  the 
quantity  may  feem,  it  warms  the  roots  of  the  plants,  brings 
the  crop  moderately  forward,  preferves  its  verdure,  and  dif- 
pofes  it  to  get  into  a growing  ftate  the  firft  fine  weather  after 
Chriftmas.  About  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  on  the  above-mentioned  heavy  lands  in 
wheat,  he  bellows  another  dreffing  of  afhes,  by  fowing  of 
them  on  every  acre  eight  bufhels  more  ; on  light  lands;,  in 
the  fecond  dreffing,  he  allows  only  fix  bufhels.  Thefe 
afhes  laid  on  in  the  fpring  are  of  the  greateft  fervice,  without 
any  probability  of  danger  ; if  rain  falls  within  a few  days 
after  the  dreffing  is  laid  on,  it  is  wafhed  in,  and  has  a happy 
effeA  on  the  fucceeding  crop,  co-operating  with  the  manure 
that  was  laid  on  in  November  : if,  on  the  contrary,  dry 
weather  for  a long  continuance  fucceeds,  the  firft  winter 
dreffing  has  its  full  effeft,  and  the  quantity  laid  on  in  the 
fpring  is  in  faft  fo  fmall,  that  there  is  very  little  probability 
of  its  burning  or  hurting  the  crop.  This  method  has  fuc- 
ceeded  very  well  with  him,  and  he  has  no  reafon  to  think  it 
can  fail  with  others.  It  is  likewife  ftated  as  an  ufeful  fadl, 
that  this  excellent  manure  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  turnip  huf- 


bandry,  on  many  accounts,  particularly  as  it  much  contri. 
butes  to  preferve  the  young  crop  from  being  devoured  by 
the  fly.  When  the  writer  fowa  his  turnips  before  he  har- 
rows in  the  feed,  he  has  eight  bufhels  of  thefe  afhes  ftrewed 
by  hand  on  every  acre  ; and  when  the  plants  fhew  their  firft 
leaves  above  ground,  he  fows  on  every  acre  four  bufhels 
more  : by  this  management  his  crops  feldom  fail,  when  at 
the  fame  time  fome  of  his  neighbours  fow  their  turnip-land 
three  or  four  times  over.  This  hint  deferves  attention,  as 
pared  and  burnt  land  is  laid  to  have  the  fame  effe£l  in  pre- 
ferving  turnip-crops  from  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  fly. 

It  is  further  ftated,  that  one  of  the  principal  advantages 
derived  from  thefe  afhes  is,  however,  the  very  great  fervice 
they  are  of  to  every  kind  of  artificial  paflure.  Sainfoin  re- 
ceives great  benefit  from  this  manure,  and  fo  do  clover, 
ray-grafs,  and  trefoil,  provided  it  is  laid  on  with  difcretion  : 
the  proper  feafon  is  about  the  month  of  February  : the  quan- 
tity muft  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  crop  and  foil ; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  it  ought  fcarcely  in  any  inftance  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  Winchefter  bufhels.  Clover,  with  the  help  of 
this  manure,  grows  with  great  luxuriance,  infomuch  that  he 
has  often  had  two  large  crops  of  hay  from  the  fame  field  in  a 
year,  and  good  autumn  feed  afterwards. 

But  the  efte£l  of  it  is  moft  feen  in  tares  and  vetches, 
and  on  them  it  is  he  bellows  moft  of  this  manure,  as 
they  will  bear  it,  being  a very  fucculent  plant.  The 
writer  had,  lad  fummer,  a crop  of  tare-hay  that  was 
aftonifhing,  by  the  help  of  thefe  afhes,  being  above  three 
large  loads  on  an  acre.  The  field  contained  fix  acres. 
It  was  a dryifh  loam,  and  not  very  rich.  In  the  beginning 
of  February  he  caufed  ten  bufhels,  Winchefter  meafure,  to 
be  ftrewed  on  each  acre  : immediately  after  the  firft  rains 
had  wafhed  them  in,  the  fame  quantity  was  in  like  manner 
fpread,  and  about  the  middle  of  March  he  bellowed  on 
each  acre  fix  bufhels  more  for  the  lad  dreffing.  He  is  fond 
of  dividing  his  entire  quantities,  thinking  his  crops  are  there- 
by lefs  expofed  to  the  danger  of  being  burned,  and  the 
manure  is  befides  more  gradual  and  lading  in  its  effe&s.  His 
tares  came  on  amazingly  ; but  they  ran  chiefly  to  haulm, 
which  was  what  he  wifhed,  not  having  any  defire  of  faving 
the  feed,  but  intending  to  make  the  crop  in  hay  : his  only 
fear  was,  that  it  would  rot  on  the  ground  before  it  was  in 
proper  condition  to  cut ; but  this  he  luckily  efcaped,  by 
the  foil  being  tolerably  dry,  and  by  the  finenefs  of  the  wea- 
ther. It  was  fo  heavy  in  the  fwarth,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  an  extraordinary  price  for  mowing  it.  He  thinks  the 
luxuriance  of  his  crop  was  owing  entirely  to  the  invigorating 
quality  of  the  afhes,  which  by  their  falts,  &c.  promoted 
the  growth  of  the  plants  even  to  luxuriance. 

Before  he  well  knew  the  great  fertilizing  quality  of  thefe 
afhes,  he  loft,  by  improper  management,  a fine  three-acre 
piece  of  hog-peafe.  He  laid  on  this  field,  foon  after  the 
peafe  came  up,  threefcore  Winchefter  bufhels  of  thefe  afhes 
at  one  dreffing : this  brought  them  forward  a great  pace ; 
but  at  h'arveft,  he  found  to  his  grief,  he  had  fcarcely  any 
corn,  for  he  had  overdone  it  in  laying  on  fo  much,  and  the 
peafe  were  run  all  to  haulm.  Ever  fincethis  accident  he  has 
declined  ufing  them  as  a common  dreffing  for  his  peafe,  and 
this  he  has  been  the  more  induced  to  do,  as,  in  feveral  little 
experiments  he  has  fince  made,  he  has  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  apportion  the  feveral  quantities  which  ought  to 
be  laid  on  various  foils  when  fown  with  peafe  ; for  the  quan- 
tity that  has  one  year  fucceeded  very  tvell  with  him,  has,  the 
next,  owing  to  the  difference  of  feafons,  on  the  fame  foil, 
in  another  part  of  the  fame  field,  totally  difappointed  him  ; 
fo  that,  for  peafe,  he  efteems  it  a very  critical  manure,  there- 
fore to  be  ufed  very  cautioufly.  And  he  fays  that  the  effects  of 
this  manure  will  be  vifible  at  lead  three  years,  and  it  does  not. 
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like  fome  others,  leave  the  land  in  fuch  an  impoverifhed  (late 
when  its  virtues  are  exhaufled.  It  is  fuppofed  that  peat- 
afhes  are  not  fo  certain  a manure  for  barley  and  oats  as  for 
winter  corn ; for  as  thefe  are  quick  growers,  and  occupy  the 
land  but  a few  months,  this  warm  manure  is  often  apt  to 
pufh  them  forward  too  fail,  and  make  them  run  too  much 
to  coarfe  ftraw,  yielding  only  a lean  immature  grain.  Oats, 
however,  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  damaged  by  it  as  barley. 

And  he  adds,  that  peat-afhes  approach,  in  their  effefts  on 
the  feveral  crops  on  which  they  are  laid,  to  coal-foot  ; but 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity  that  is  ufed  of  foot  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  of  the  allies,  as  they  are,  in  a much  ftronger  degree, 
impregnated  with  a vegetative  power  ; and  they  are,  belides, 
in  molt  places,  eafier  procured  in  quantities,  and  at  a cheaper 
rate. 

But  though  this  fort  of  dreffing  has  been  found  ufeful  on 
different  forts  of  land,  it  has  by  much  the  beft  effefts  on 
tjiofe  of  the  light  chalky  kind,  being  often  ufelefsly  applied 
on  fuch  as  are  of  a wet  nature-  And  the  full  quantity  is 
ufually  about  forty  bulhels  to  the  acre,  and  the  time  of  ap- 
plying  them  in  improved  hulbandry  in  the  fpring  months,  as 
about  March  or  earlier.  See  Ashes. 

Peat-Mo/s,  in  Rural  Economy,  a term  applied  to  the 
earthy  material  which  is  dug  up  for  fuel  in  fome  diftrifts.  It 
is  of  very  different  qualities  and  properties.  See  Moss  and 
Peat. 

PEATRA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Moldavia  ; 16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Niemecz. 

PEATY-Earth,  in  Agriculture,  that  fort  of  land  which 
is  of  a peaty  quality,  or  which  contains  much  vegetable 
peaty  matter.  It  is  generally  confidered  of  a good  quality. 
See  Peat. 

Peaty -Land,  that  fort  of  ground  which  is  of  a peaty 
nature,  or  which  abounds  in  the  peaty  material.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  fort  of  land,  fome  being  conltituted 
of  this  fubftance  to  feveral  yards  depth,  while  others  have  it 
only  in  a very  fuperficial  manner.  The  former  are  frequently 
denominated  peat-moffes  or  bogs,  and  the  latter  fens.  Some 
of  the  different  modes  of  bringing  peaty-lands  into  cultiva- 
tion, have  been  already  noticed  under  Moss  and.  Moor, 
but  others  may  be  introduced  here  with  propriety.  Ac- 
cording to  the  earl  of  Dundonald,  the  primary  flep  to- 
wards improving  land  of  this  fort,  is  to  take  off  by  proper 
channels  the  great  feeder  of  water.  This  is  to  be  effefted 
by  conducting  one  or  more  principal  drains  through  them, 
and  by  water-courfes  on  the  folid  or  dry  land,  immediately 
above  the  level  of  them,  fo  that  they  fhall  not  be  inundated 
by  the  furface-water  or  fprings  of  the  furrounding  higher 
lands,  and  fhall  afterwards  only  require  to  be  freed  from  the 
water  that  fhall  fall  on  their  fuperficies.  This  being  accom- 
plilhed,  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  bogs  fhould  be  drained, 
partly  by  open  and  partly  by  covered  drains  ; care  being  ta- 
ken that  they  are  not  made  fo  deep  as  to  lay  the  bog  too 
dry:  by  which  the  peat,  becoming  oxygenated,  and  thence 
infoluble,  would  be  incapable  of  yielding  food  to  vegetables. 

By  theoppofite  extreme,  unprofitable  graffes  and  aquatic 
vegetables  are  produced.  It  is  therefore  an  object  of  great 
importance,  in  effecting  the  drainage,  to  preferve  a full  com- 
mand of  the  water,  that  it  may  be  regulated  at  pleafure  by 
the  operation.  The  practical  modes  of  management  that 
are  neceffary  in  thofe  cafes,  are  explained  more  fully  in 
fpeaking  of  the  nature  of  mofs.  See  Moss. 

It  is  farther  obferved,  that  fhould  a mofs  or  bog  be  fo  cir- 
cumftanced,  as  to  admit  of  its  being  drained  through  a 
country  which  might  be  improved  by  a fupply  of  vegetable 
matter,  it  would  be  prudent,  previoufly  to  making  the 
great  or  leading  drains  through  the  adjacent  country  or 
mofs,  to  concert  meafures  for  making  a proper  communica- 


tion by  a canal,  fo  that  the  remote  lands  might  be  fupplied 
with  peat  from  the  mofs,  and  the  mofs  fupplied  with  lime, 
marie,  clay,  earth,  fand,  fhells,  and  other  materials,  from  the 
diftant  country.  And  that  as  fhell-marle  is  frequently  found 
under  peat-moffes,  they  fhould  be  bored  in  different  places, 
to  afeertain  if  they  poffefs  this  valuable  fubftance  ; or  if  they 
contain  under  the  mofs  a rich  clay  or  limeftone  gravel : for, 
in  the  event  of  thefe  being  found  at  a moderate  depth,  the 
mofs  or  bog  may  be  improved  at  a much  lefs  expence,  as  the 
diftant  carriage  of  thefe  neceffary  articles,  and  the  difficulty 
of  carting  and  laying  them  on  fo  loofe  and  fpungy  a furface, 
would  thereby  be  diminifhed.  It  is  alfo  fuggefied  that  the 
burning  a part  of  the  upper  furface  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be 
requifite,  to  afford,  when  it  is  otherwife  too  difficult  to  be 
procured,  a due  proportion  of  earthy  matter.  Peat-afhes 
will,  in  fuch  cafes,  aft  in  making  a different  mechanical  ar- 
rangement in  the  foil ; but,  near  the  fides  of  the  bogs  where 
furface  mould  is  to  be  had,  a preference  fhould  be  given  to 
it  in  moft  cafes.  And  the  alteration  in  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  the  foil  being  thus  effefted,  the  next  objeft  is 
the  application  of  fuch  fubftances  as  will  bring  the  peat,  or 
inert  vegetable  matter,  into  aftion.  Thefe  fubftances  are 
lime  and  alkaline  falts,  which  contribute  in  different  ways  to 
the  propofed  improvement.  Improved  peat-moffes,  bogs, 
or  reclaimed  fen-lands,  are  the  foils  the  moft  produftive  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  although  from  this  caufe  they  do  not 
in  general  yield,  in  this  northern  and  humid  climate,  heavy 
and  well-filled  grain.  Such  foils  fhould  be  principally  dedi- 
cated to  pafture,  and  fhould  only  be  ploughed  when,  not- 
withftanding  the  utmoft  endeavours,  the  ground  produces 
coarfe  or  rank  grafs ; but  this  is  in  a great  meafure,  or  per- 
haps entirely,  to  be  prevented  by  the  due  attention  to  the 
following  directions  : to  keeping  the  water  in  the  ditches 
at  a proper  level  : to  flocking  the  ground  with  a due 
proportion  of  neat  cattle,  fheep,  and  horfes  ; as  the  one 
animal  will  eat  the  grafs  which  fprings  up  on  the  dung 
of  the  other,  and  which  otherwife  would  produce  tufts 
of  coarfe  grafs  : to  folding  of  cattle  on  different  parts 
of  each  field  : to  ufing  heavy  rollers  : and  to  top-dreffings 
of  alkaline  falts,  and  other  faline  fubftances : and  alfo  to 
top-dreffings  of  lime,  either  by  itfelf,  or  well  mixed  with 
peat  or  fen  mould,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  direfted 
above. 

And  it  is  advifed,  that  the  pafture  fhould  always  be  eaten 
quite  clofe  before  winter,  excepting  fuch  portions  of  it  as 
are  intended  for  winter  food,  which  likewife  fhould  be  eaten 
clofe  off,  before  the  fpring  vegetation  commences ; after 
which  time  it  fhould  not  be  depaftured  until  the  grafs  be  fuf- 
ficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  a good  bite.  As  all  plants 
receive  nourifhment  two  ways,  by  their  Hems  and  leaves,  as 
well  as  by  their  roots,  the  growth  of  young  vegetables  muft 
neceffarily  be  much  retarded,  when  deprived,  by  being  con- 
ftantly  eaten  down,  of  one  of  their  fources  of  fubfiftence. 
And  as  the  confolidating  the  foil  of  peat-lands  is  an  objeft 
of  the  firfl  confideration,  it  is  obvious,  both  on  chemical 
and  mechanical  principles,  that  much  cropping,  and  the 
confequent  expofure  of  frefh  furfaces  to  the  aftion  of  air, 
are  improper  ; and  that  after  a few  crops  are  obtained,  the 
ground  fhould  be  laid  down  with  meadow  graffes  and  white 
clover,  and  depaftured  with  as  much  flock  as  it  will  carry. 
By  thefe  means,  not  only  the  foil  will  be  confolidated  and 
compreffed,  and  particular  graffes  or  herbage  promoted  ac- 
cording to  the  cattle  fo  depaftured,  but  the  urine  and  dung 
of  the  cattle,  by  carefully  folding  them,  will  be  laid  on  in 
fuch  quantities,  as  will  perform  rapidly  and  at  once  the  ef- 
feft  required  ; whereas,  if  the  fame  quantity  were  divided 
over  fifty  or  a hundred  times  the  furface  fo  folded  upon,  its 
operation  would  fcarcely  be  perceptible,  and  the  application 
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of  each  year’s  manure  fo  fubdivided,  would  either  be  waffied 
away,  or  its  beneficial  effe&s  loll,  before  the  further  quan- 
tity neceffary  could,  in  a feries  of  fifty  or  a hundred  years, 
be  added  to  it.  Hence  a fyftem  of  under-dunging,  or  ma- 
nuring land,  may  be  faid  to  be  nearly  equal  to  no  dunging 
at  all : on  which  account  the  preference,  with  great  reafon, 
has  been  given,  under  all  circumftances,  to  the  ancient  mode 
of  cultivating  the  infield  lands  of  Scotland.  Folding  in  a 
proper  manner,  is  particularly  recommended  for  fen-lands 
Jknd  peat-lands,  as  the  immediate  effedl  produced  by  urine, 
is  that  of  difiolving  into  mucilaginous  faponaceous  matter  the 
oxygenated  peat.  Indeed  in  all  bufineffes,  it  is  well  known, 
that  what  is  once  well  done  is  not  to  be  done  again.  By  this 
judicious  mode  of  proceeding,  the  chemical  qualities  and  me- 
chanical arrangement  of  the  foil  are  fo  altered,  that,  without 
the  groffeft  mifmanagement,  it  is  impofiible  it  fhould  return 
again  to  its  former  unprodu&ive  ftate.  If  this  be  properly 
attended  to,  the  pafture  will  never  grow  coarfe,  or  require 
breaking  up,  but  will  continue  to  improve  the  longer  it  is 
fuffered  to  remain  in  that  ftate.  There  are  other  reafons  for 
continuing  fuch  lands  in  pafture,  viz.  the  difficulty,  from  the 
foftnefs  of  the  foil,  of  conveying  dung  from  the  farm-yard 
to  the  fields ; and  likewife  the  tendency  fuch  foils  have,  by 
expofure  to  air,  to  become  oxygenated,  and  confequently 
incapable  of  yielding  the  food  requifite  for  the  fupport  of 
vegetables.  And  in  the  mode  of  flocking  fuch  paftures,  it 
is  further  recommended  to  keep  the  fat,  the  half  fed  cattle, 
and  the  lean  or  young  flock,  in  different  inclofures,  as  is  the 
pra&ice  in  Ireland,  and  where  grazing  is  well  underftood  in 
England.  The  fat  cattle  ftiould  only  top  the  grafs,  the 
half  fed  ftiould  fucceed  thofe,  and  laftly,  the  lean  or  ftore 
cattle  ftiould  follow  on  the  fame  pafture,  and  eat  the  herbage 
clofe  down  ; repeating  this  praftice  as  often  as  the  frefh 
growth  of  grafs  will  permit  its  being  done  with  propriety. 
It  is  probable  that  under  the  above  circumftances,  the  belt 
fort  of  flock  is  that  of  ftieep,  as  eating  the  herbage 
down  in  a more  regular  and  equal  manner  ; and  at  the  fame 
time  contributing  more  to  the  improvement  of  the  land, 
without  doing  any  injury  by  their  treading  or  otherways. 
See  Moss. 

Peaty-So/7,  that  fort  of  foil  which  is  conftituted  chiefly 
of  the  peaty  material.  See  Soil. 

PEAUCIER,  in  Anatomy , a name  given  by  Window  in 
his  “Treatife  on  the  Head,”  and  by  other  of  the  French 
writers,  to  the  mufcle,  called  by  Albinus  latiffimus  colli ; 
and  the  others  detrahens  quadratus,  and  quadratus  genae. 
Santorini  has  called  the  part  of  this  which  arifes  from  the 
cheek,  mufculus  riforius  novus  ; and  fome  call  the  whole 
platifma  myoides. 

PEBBLES,  Calculi,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  the  name  of 
a genus  of  foffils,  diftinguilhed  from  the  flints  and  homochroa, 
by  their  having  a variety  of  colours.  Thefe  are  defined 
to  be  ftones,  compofed  of  a cryftalline  matter,  debafed  by 
earths  of  various  kinds  in  the  fame  fpecies,  and  then  fubjedl 
to  veins,  clouds,  and  other  variegations ; ufually  formed 
by  incruftations  round  a central  nucleus,  but  fometimes 
the  effeft  of  a Ample  concretion,  and  veined  like  the  agates, 
by  the  difpofition  which  the  motion  of  the  fluid  they  were 
formed  in  gave  their  differently  coloured  fubftances. 

The  variety  of  pebbles,  of  England  alone,  is  fo  great, 
that  a hafty  defcriber  would  be  apt  to  make  almott  as 
many  fpecies  as  he  faw  fpecimens.  A careful  examination 
will  teach  us,  however,  to  diftinguilh  them  into  a certain 
number  of  effentially  different  fpecies,  to  which  all  the  reft 
may  be  referred,  as  accidental  variations.  When  we  find 
the  fame  fubftances  and  the  fame  colours,  or  thofe  refulting 
from  a mixture  of  the  fame,  fuch  as  nature  frequently 


makes  in  a number  of  ftones,  we  fhall  eafily  be  able  to  de- 
termine that  thefe  are  all  of  the  fame  fpecies,  though  in  dif- 
ferent appearances  ; and  that,  whether  the  matter  be  dif- 
pofed  in  one  or  two,  or  in  twenty  crufts  laid  regularly 
round  a central  nucleus,  or  thrown  without  a nucleus  into 
irregular  lines,  or  finally  blended  into  a fort  of  uniform 
mafs. 

Thefe  are  the  three  ftates  in  which  we  are  liable  to  find 
every  fpecies  of  pebble ; for  if  it  hath  been  mod  naturally 
and  regularly  formed  by  incruftation  round  a central  nucleus, 
we  find  that  ever  the  fame  in  the  fame  fpecies,  and  the 
crufts  not  lefs  regular  and  certain.  If  the  whole  has  been 
more  haftily  formed,  and  has  been  the  refult  only  of  one 
Ample  concretion,  if  that  has  happened  while  its  different 
fubftances  were  all  moift  and  thin,  they  have  blended  toge- 
ther and  made  a mixed  mafs  of  the  joint  colour  of  them  all ; 
but  if  they  have  been  fomething  harder  when  this  has  hap- 
pened, and  too  far  concreted  to  diffufe  wholly  among  one 
another,  they  are  found  thrown  together  into  irregular  veins. 
Thefe  are  the  natural  differences  of  all  the  pebbles  ; and 
having  regard  to  thefe  in  the  feveral  variegations,  all  the 
known  pebbles  may  be  reduced  to  thirty-four  fpecies. 
Hill’s  Hift.  of  Foff.  p.  512,  feq. 

In  all  the  ftrata  of  pebbles  there  are  conftantly  found 
fome  which  are  broken,  and  whofe  pieces  lie  very  near  one 
another  ; but  as  bodies  of  fuch  hardnefs  could  not  be  broken 
without  fome  confiderable  violence,  their  prefent  fituation 
feems  to  imply,  that  they  have  fuffered  that  great  violence 
in  or  near  the  places  where  they  now  lie.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  others  alfo  found  which  have  as  plainly  had  pieces 
broken  off  from  them,  though  thofe  pieces  are  no  where 
to  be  found  ; whence  it  feems  equally  plain,  that  whatever 
has  been  the  caufe  of  their  frafture,  they  have  been  brought 
broken,  as  we  find  them,  from  fome  other  place,  or  elfe 
that  the  pieces  broken  from  them  mu  ft  at  fome  time  or 
other  have  been  carried  from  this  place  to  fome  other 
diftant  one. 

Several  of  thefe  broken  pebbles  have  their  edges  and 
corners  fo  (harp  and  even,  that  it  feems  evident  they  never 
can  have  been  tolled  about  or  removed  fince  the  breaking ; 
and  others  have  their  Aides  and  corners  fo  rounded,  blunted, 
and  worn  away,  that  they  feem  to  have  been  roughly 
moved  and  rolled  about  among  other  hard  bodies,  and 
that  too  either  with  great  violence,  or  for  a very  long 
continuance ; fince  fuch  hard  bodies  could  not  have  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  we  now  fee  them  in  without  long 
friftion. 

It  may  be  fuppofed  by  fome  that  thefe  ftones  never  were 
broken,  but  have  been  naturally  formed  of  this  fhape  ; but 
it  will  be  eafily  feen,  by  any  one  who  accurately  furveys 
their  veins  or  coats,  which  furround  the  nucleus  like  the 
annular  circles  of  a tree,  that  they  mull  have  been  originally 
entire  ; and  this  will  be  the  more  plain  if  they  are  compared 
with  a ftone  broken  by  art.  Such  pebbles  as  are  found  in 
ftrata,  that  lie  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  much  more 
brittle  than  thofe  which  lie  in  deeper  ftrata. 

The  more  clear  and  tranfparent  the  fand  is  which  is 
found  among  pebbles,  the  more  beautiful  the  pebbles  are 
generally  obferved  to  be. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  ftones,  and  their  difpofition  in  the  earth, 
is  a fubjedl  of  great  admiration  ; and  may  ferve  as  one  or 
the  numerous  proofs  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  in  the 
difpofition  of  all  natural  bodies.  The  furface  of  the 
earth  is  compofed  of  vegetable  mould,  made  up  of  dif- 
ferent earth  mixed  with  the  putrid  remains  of  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies;  and  is  of  the  proper  texture  and 
compages  for  condufting  the  moifture  to  the  roots  of  trees 
and  plants : and  under  this  are  laid  the  fands  and  pebble' 
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which  ferve  as  a fort  of  drain  to  carry  off  the  redundant 
moifture  deeper  into  the  earth,  where  it  may  be  ready  to 
fupply  the  place  of  what  is  conftantly  rifing  in  exhalations  ; 
and  left  the  ftrata  of  fand  fhould  be  too  thick,  it  is  common 
to  find  thin  ones  of  clay  between,  which  ferve  to  put  a flop 
to  the  defcent  of  the  moifture,  and  keep  it  from  palling  off 
too  foon  ; and  left  thefe  thin  ftrata  of  clay  fhould  yield 
and  give  way,  and  by  their  foftnefs  when  wetted,  give  leave 
to  the  particles  of  fand  to  blend  themfelves  with,  and  even 
force  their  way  through  them,  there  are  found  in  many 
places  thin  coats  of  a poor  iron  ore,  placed  regularly  above 
and  below  the  clay  ; and  by  that  means  not  only  ftrengthen- 
ing  and  fupporting  the  clay,  but  effectually  keeping  the 
fand  from  making  its  way  into  it.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  483. 

Pebbles,  Ridged.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
pebbles  in  our  gravel-pits,  which  have  one  or  more  ridges, 
or  white  lines,  ftanding  above  the  furface  of  the  reft  of  the 
ftone,  in  the  form  of  a rib  or  zone,  laid  on  the  ftone  after  its 
formation.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  ; but  the  line 
or  zone  always  goes  through  the  whole  body  of  the  pebble  : 
the  matter  forming  this  ridge  is  always  harder  than  the  reft 
of  the  ftone ; and  it  feetrs  probable,  that  at  firft  it  was  not 
elevated,  but  level  with  the  reft  of  the  furface  ; but  being 
not  fo  eafily  worn  away  by  accidents,  and  when  the  whole 
pebble  came  in  the  way  of  rubbing  among  harder  bodies, 
this  would  be  lefs  rubbed  away,  and  consequently  would 
be  left  more  elevated  than  the  reft.  We  daily  fee  on  the 
fea-fhores  numbers  of  ftones  rounded  by  the  continual  roll- 
ing and  toffing  among  the  waves,  and  in  thefe  the  fofter 
parts  have  given  way  firft  and  been  worn  into  holes,  while 
the  harder  have  been  left  prominent.  It  feems  probably 
to  have  been  the  cafe  with  thefe  pebbles  alfo  ; but  they  are 
not  found  on  the  fhores  ; but  in  our  gravel-pits,  at  a great 
diftance  from  the  fea  : and  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  have  had 
their  furfaces  thus  ground  and  worn  down  between  the 
time  of  their  being  formed  by  concretion,  and  their  being 
depofited  where  we  now  find  them.  The  fmoothnefs  of  the 
furfaces  of  fome  pebbles  and  flints,  which  we  find  with  their 
natural  coats  or  crufts  worn  off,  is  another  proof  of  the 
fame  thing.  Thefe  pebbles,  in  this  unnatural  naked  ftate, 
as  well  as  the  ribbed  and  lineated  ones,  are  found  in  our 
pits,  under  the  ftrata  of  earth  ; and  yet  they  are  exaftly  in 
the  fame  condition  with  thofe  which  have  been  toffed  about 
and  rounded  on  the  fea-lhores. 

Pebbles,  Swallowing  of. — There  are  many  people  of 
opinion,  that  the  fwallowing  of  pebbles  is  very  beneficial 
to  health,  in  helping  the  ftomach  to  digeft  its  food,  and  a 
pebble-poffet  is  an  old  woman’s  medicine  in  the  colic,  in 
many  parts  of  England.  They  ufually  order  the  fmall 
white  ftones  to  be  picked  out  of  gravel-walks  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  eat  them  in  large  quantities  in  fome  forts  of  fpoon 
meat,  of  which  milk  is  an  ingredient. 

The  thing  that  has  given  occafion  to  this  praftice  feems 
to  have  been,  that  people  obferve  the  birds  to  pick  up  the 
gravel,  and  that  they  are  never  well  unlefs  they  have  fre- 
quent recourfe  to  this  to  help  their  digeftion  : but  this  is 
no  fimilar  cafe  at  all,  for  the  gizzard  or  ftomach  of  a bird 
is  made  very  ftrong,  becaufe  the  creature  hath  no  teeth  to 
chew  its  food  ; and  this  gizzard  is  lined  with  a rough  coat, 
by  the  help  of  which  and  thefe  ftones,  the  food  they  fwallow 
whole  is  fo  ground,  as  to  yield  its  juices  to  the  nourifhment 
of  the  animal.  But  the  ftomach  of  man  is  formed  fo  very 
differently,  that  it  can  never  require  thofe  affiftances  to. the 
comminution  of  food.  Many  people  have,  however,  ac- 
cuftomed  themfelves  to  fwallow  not  only  thefe  fmall  white 
ftones,  but  large  pebbles,  even  to  the  fize  of  a walnut  each  : 
thefe  will  often  pafs  fafely,  and  people  who  have  long 
accuftomed  themfelves  to  fwallow  them,  boaft  of  receiving 


no  injury  from  them  : we  can  never  know,  however,  that 
the  death  of  fuch  perfons  is  not  owing  to  them  at  lalt ; and 
as  they  can  do  no  good,  it  is  beft  always  to  avoid  them. 
There  is  one  inftance  on  record,  of  much  mifchief  done  by 
them,  in  our  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  N3  253.  p.  190. 

Pebble,  Egyptian , conftitutes  the  fecond  family  of  the 
Siliceous  genus  in  the  mineralogical  arrangement  of  Kirwan. 
This  ftone  prefects  various  colours  together  in  the  fame 
fpecimen,  either  in  regular  or  irregular  concentric  and  alter- 
nating ftripes  or  layers,  or  in  dots  and  dendritical  figures. 
The  moll  ufual  colours  are  the  yellowifti  and  liver-brown, 
reddifh-brown,  ifabella  yellow,  yellowilh-grey,  greyifli,  or 
reddilh-white,  milk-white,  leek-green,  and  black,  which  laft 
is  only  in  dots  and  dendritical  figures.  It  is  found  in 
fpheroidal,  or  flat  rounded  maffes,  which  are  enveloped  in  a 
coarfe  rough  cruft.  Its  internal  luftre,  x ; external,  o ; 
its  tranfparency,  o ; its  frafture  conchoidal ; its  hardnefs,  10; 
its  fp.  gr.  2.564,  Briffon.  Found  principally  in  Egypt, 
fometimes  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Lorraine.  Kirwan  s 
El.  of  Mineralogy,  vol.  i. 

PECAQUE,  St.,  in  Geography , a town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Xalifca  ; 45  miles  N.  of  Compoftella.  N. 
lat.  22  . W.  long.  ioi°  30'. 

PECARI,  or  Tajacu,  in  Zoology.  See  Sus  Tajaffu. 

PECCANT,  in  Medicine , an  obfolete  term,  which  was 
much  ufed  by  the  humoral  pathologifts  to  denote  every 
fort  of  morbid  condition  of  the  humours  of  the  body,  to 
which  alone  they  afcribed  almoft  all  difeafes.  Hence  their 
principal  efforts  were  direfted  to  the  corre&ion  of  the 
peccant  matter,  or  to  its  evacuation.  See  Humoral 
Pathology. 

PECETA,  in  Commerce , a Spanifli  filver  coin.  In  1772 
the  pecetas  and  reals  were  reduced  to  9!  dineros  fine : 
the  mark  being  divided  into  12  dineros,  and  the  dinero  into 
24  grains.  The  old  Mexican  peceta  of  two  Mexican  reals 
( 1 736 ) is  by  the  affay  worfe  than  the  Englilh  ftandard, 
4f  dwt.  ; its  weight  is  4 dwt.  7^  gr. ; its  content  in  pure 
filver  grains  93.6 ; and  its  value  if.  id.  fterling.  The 
peceta  of  two  reals  of  plate  (1721)  is  worfe  1 oz. 

7 dwt.  ; its  weight  3 dwt.  165  gr. ; its  content  in  pure 
filver  grains  71.9  ; and  its  value  icd.  fterling.  The  Mexican 
peceta  ( 1774)  worfe  8 dwt.  ; its  weight  4 dwt.  7!  gr. ; its 
content  92.3 ; and  value  if.  o\d.  fterling.  The  peceta 
provincial  of  two  reals  of  new  plate  (1775)  worfe  1 oz.  gi 
dwt.;  we’ght  3 dwt.  18  gr. ; content  72.2;  and  value 
10 d.  fterling. 

PECETO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Po  ; 3 miles  S .W.  of  Chieri. 

PECHANTRE,  Nicholas  de,  in  Biography , a French 
poet,  was  born  at  Touloufe  in  1638.  He  gained  the 
poetical  prize  from  the  academy  des  Jeux  Floraux  three 
times.  His  tragedy  of  Geta  was  performed  at  Paris  in 
1687,  with  great  applaufe.  This  was  followed  by  Jugurtha, 
the  Death  of  Nero,  and  fome  others.  Pechantre  died  in  the 
year  1 708.  Morcri. 

PECHAREE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Chandaree ; 35  miles  W.S.W.  of  Chan- 
daree. 

PECHBLENDE,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Uranium. 
PE-CHE-LEE,  in  Geography.  See  Pe-tcheli. 
PECHEM,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given  by  the 
modern  Greek  writers  to  the  root  called  hehem  by  Avicenna 
and  Serapion.  Many  have  been  at  a lofs  to  know  what  this 
root  pechem  was  ; but  the  virtues  afcribed  to  it  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  hehem  of  the  Arabians ; its  defcription  the 
fame,  and  the  divifion  of  it  into  white  and  red,  is  alfo  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  hehem.  Nay,  the  word  pechem  is  only 
formed  of  hehem,  by  changing  the  h into  a p,  which  is  very 
common, 
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common,  and  the  afpirate  into  Xi  or  th,  which  is  as  com- 
mon. 

Myrepfus,  who  treats  of  this  root,  fays  the  fame  thing 
that  the  Arabian  Avicenna  fays  of  lehem,  namely,  that  it 
was  the  fragments  of  a woody  root,  much  corrugated  and 
wrinkled  on  the  furface,  which  was  owing  to  its  being 
fo  moift  whilft  frelh,  that  it  always  (hrunk  greatly  in  the 
drying. 

PECHIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Servia,  on  the 
Drino;  35  miles  N.E.  of  Ragufa.  N.  lat.  430  14'.  E. 
long.  190  15'. 

PECHLARN,  or  Pochlarn,  a town  of  Auftria,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  river  is  very  wide,  and 
here  the  Romans  had  a harbour  for  their  navy.  They  called 
it  “ Prseclara,”  and  it  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft. 
places  in  the  country.  It  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
margraaves  of  Auftria.  It  was  given  by  the  emperor  Otho 
to  the  bilhop  of  Ratifbon  ; 45  miles  W.  of  Vienna.  N.  lat. 
48°  14'.  E.  long.  15 J 20'. 

PECHLIN,  John  Nicholas,  in  Biography , an  in- 
genious phyfician,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1646. 
He  was  educated  exclufively  in  his  native  city,  until  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  dodtor  in  1667  ; after  which  he  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  and  vifited  the  principal  univerfities  of  that 
country.  He  did  not  remain  long  without  an  opportunity 
of  communicating  the  extenfive  knowledge  which  he  had 
obtained;  for  in  1673  he  was  appointed  to  a profefforlhip 
at  Kiel,  in  Holftein,  where  he  foon  attained  a high  reputa- 
tion. In  1678  he  was  eledted  a member  of  the  academy 
“ Naturae  Curioforum;”  and  in  1691,  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  He  gained  the  favour  and  patronage 
of  the  court,  and  in  16S0  was  appointed  firft  phyfician  to 
the  duke  of  Holftein-Gottorp,  and  fubfequently  his  li- 
brarian and  counfellor.  In  1698  he  accompanied  that  prince 
in  a journey  to  Stockholm ; and  again,  in  1704,  he  vifited 
that  capital  with  the  hereditary  prince,  to  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor,  and  died  there  in  February,  1706. 

Pechlin  wa^  author  of  feveral  works,  fome  of  which  evince 
a great  degree  of  good  tafte  and  eloquence  of  ftyle,  efpe- 
cially  his  effay,  entitled  “ Metamorphofis  JEfculapii  et 
Apollinis  Pancreatici which  was  a fatire  againft  Sylvius 
de  la  Boe  and  De  Graaf,  and  was  publiihed  under  the  fifti- 
tious  name  of  Janus  Leonicerius  Veronenfis.  His  other 
tradts  were  entitled  “ De  Purgantium  Medicamentorum  Fa- 
cultatibus,”  Leyden,  1672;  “ De  Vulneribus  Sclope- 
torum,”  Kiel,  1764;  “ De  Aeris  et  Alimenti  Defeftu,  et 
Vita  fub  Aquis,”  ibid.  1676;  “ De  Habitu  et  Colore 
^Ethiopum,”  ibid.  1677.  The  ^eat  the  colour  of  Ne- 
groes he  pointed  out  in  the  rete  mucofum,  and  imagined  it 
was  occafioned  by  bile.  “ Theophilus  Bibaculus,  five  de 
Potu  These,”  Francfort,  1684,  a poetical  eulogium  on  the 
virtues  of  tea  ; and  “ Obfervationum  Phyfico-Medicarum 
Libri  tres,”  Hamburgh,  1691, — a colleftion  containing 
fome  curious  cafes,  but  alfo  evincing  a confiderable  lhare  of 
credulity  in  the  author.  Eloy  Didt.  Hid.  de  la  Med. 

PECHMEJA,  John,  a French  writer,  was  born  at 
Villa  Franca  in  1741.  He  became  profeflbr  of  elocution  in 
the  college  of  La  Fleche,  and  died  in  1785.  His  eulogy 
on  the  celebrated  Colbert  was  crowned  with  the  approbation 
of  the  academy  in  1773  ; but  he  is  principally  known  by  a 
work  in  poetic  profe,  called  “ Telephe,”  2 vols. 

PECHOR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Gohud  ; 25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gwalior. 

PECHOWLY.  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Chandaree  ; 40  miles  N.W.  of  Chandaree. 

PECHSTEIN,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Pitchstone. 

PECHYAGRA,  in  Medicine,  a name  given  by  authors 
to  the  gout  affedling  the  elbow. 


PECHYS,  a name  ufed  by  fome  anatomical  writers  for 
the  elbow. 

PECHYTYRBE,  an  epithet  ufed  by  fome  medical 
writers  for  the  fcurvy. 

PECK,  a meaiure,  or  veffel  ufed  in  meafuring  grain, 
pulfe,  and  the  like  dry  fubftances. 

The  ftandard,  or  Winchefter  peck,  contains  two  gallons ; 
each  gallon  of  corn  meafuring  268^  cubic  inches,  and 
weighing  about  eight  pounds  troy. 

Four  pecks  make  a buftiel ; four  bufhels  a comb,  coom, 
or  carnock. 

Befides  the  general,  or  Winchefter  pecks,  there  are  local 
pecks,  containing  fome  more,  fome  lefs ; as  the  Lancafter 
peck,  containing  fix  gallons,  &c.  See  Measure  and 
Weight. 

Peck,  Francis,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Stamford,  in 
Lincolnlhire.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  He  entered  holy  orders,  and  be- 
came curate  of  King’s  Clifton,  in  Northamptonlhire  ; after 
which  he  obtained  the  redtory  of  Godeby,  in  Leicefterfhire, 
which  was  the  only  preferment  he  ever  obtained.  In  1721 
he  publiihed  propofals  for  printing  the  hiftory  and  anti- 
quities of  his  native  town;  ana  in  1727  he  publiihed  the 
work,  entitled  “ Academia  tertia  Anglicana,  or  the  Anti- 
quarian Annals  of  Stamford,  in  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and 
Northampton-lhires.”  His  inquiries  relative  to  this  fingle 
objeft  led  him  to  extend  his  refearches  ; and  in  1729  he 
printed  a fheet  of  “ Queries  concerning  the  Natural  Hiltory 
and  Antiquities  of  Leicefterfhire  and  Rutland.”  Though  he 
made  confiderable  progrefs  in  collecting  materials  for  a work 
on  thofe  fubje&s,  it  never  made  its  appearance.  In  1732 
he  publiihed  the  firft  volume  of  his  “ Defiderata  Curiofa,” 
or  collection  of  divers  fcarce  and  curious  pieces,  relating 
chiefly  to  matters  of  Englifh  hiftory ; confifting  of  choice 
traCts,  memoirs,  letters,  wills,  epitaphs,  &c.  A fecond 
volume  followed  in  1735,  and  the  whole  was  reprinted  in 
one  volume,  quarto,  in  1779.  In  the  year  1735  he  dif- 
played  his  induftry  in  “ A complete  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Difcourfes  written  both  for  and  againft  Popery,  in  the  Time 
of  King  James  II. ;”  and  in  1739  he  edited  nineteen  letters 
of  Dr.  Henry  Hammond.  In  the  following  year  he  publiihed 
two  volumes,  quarto ; one  entitled  “ Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Actions  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  delivered  in  three 
Panegyrics  of  him  written  in  the  Latin  Language  ; with  a 
Collection  of  divers  curious  hiftorical  Pieces,  relating  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  a great  Number  of  other  remarkable 
Perfons.”  The  other  was  entitled  “ New  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  poetical  Works  of  Mr.  John  Milton,”  with  critical 
illuftrations.  This  was  the  laft  of  his  publications.  He 
died  in  1743,  leav>ng  behind  him  materials  for  nine  different 
works,  which  he  had  in  contemplation.  Of  his  MSS.  the 
greater  part  came  into  the  poffeflion  of  fir  Thomas  Cove,  of 
which  the  molt  valuable  were  five  volumes,  quarto,  written 
fairly  for  the  prefs,  entitled  “ Monafticon  Anglicanum ; 
Supplementis  novis  adauCtum.”  Thefe  were  prefented  to 
the  Britifli  Mufeum  in  1779. 

PECKELSHE1M,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Weft- 
phalia,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Paderborn  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of 
Paderborn.  N.  lat.  51 0 34'.  E.  long.  90  15'. 

PECKHAM,  a hamlet  in  the  parilh  of  Camberwell, 
hundred  of  Brixton,  and  county  of  Surrey,  England,  is 
fituated  on  the  road  from  London  to  Greenwich,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  4J  miles  from  St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  In  Domefday 
book  the  manor  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Batterfea,  and 
being  the  property  of  Odo,  bilhop  of  Baieux,  half-brother 
to  the  Conqijeror.  At  a later  period  it  appears  to  have 
been  divided  into  two  manors,  called  Bredinghurft  and 
Bafynges, 
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Bafynges,  from  perfons  of  that  name  who  poflefled  them,  in 
the  reigns  of  king  John  and  Edward  I.  The  manor  of 
Bredinghurft  is  now  verted  in  the  widow  of  William  Shard, 
efq.  ; but  the  manor-houfe  has  been  lately  demolifhed,  and 
the  fcite  let  on  building-leTes.  At  Peckham  are  meeting- 
houfes  for  the  Anabaptifts  and  Prefbyterians.  Here  is 
annually  held  a large  {how  fair,  fimilar  to  that  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew in  Smithfield,  London. 

The  parifh  of  Camberwell  having  been  inadvertently 
omitted  in  its  proper  place,  we  deem  it  advifable  to  ftate  a 
few  particulars  under  this  head.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
parifh  of  Newington-Butts,  St.  George’s  Southwark,  and 
Rotherhithe,  on  the  eaft  ; by  Deptford  and  Beekenham,  in 
Kent,  on  the  fouth  ; by  Croydon,  and  a detached  part  of 
Batterfea,  on  the  weft  ; and  by  Lambeth  on  the  north.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domefday  furvey  it  comprehended  o.  e 
manor  only,  which  was  held  of  the  Conqueror  by  Haimo, 
the  fheriff ; but  it  was  foon  afterwards  divided,  and 
eventually  became  feveral  diftinft  manors,  called  1 Camher- 
well-Buckingham,  Milkwcll  Camberwell-Frerne  or  Fryen, 
Dowdale  or  Uredale,  and  Deptford  Strond.  There  were 
alfo  two  inferior  manors,  Camberwell  and  Cold-Abbey, 
both  of  them  held  of  Camberwell-Buckingham.  The  land 
in  this  parifh  is  moftly  poflefled  of  great  fertility,  and,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  fcites  of  the  houfes,  is  laid  out  “ in  nearly 
an  equal  proportion  between  arable,  pafture,  and  gar- 
dens.” 

Camberwell  village  is  diftant  about  three  miles  and  a 
quarter  from  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  in  London.  The  church 
here  was  erefted  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  confifts  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  two 
aifles,  with  a fmall  embattled  tower  at  the  weft  end  ; the 
whole  compofed  of  flints  and  rough  (tone,  except  the  fouth- 
weft  part,  which  is  of  brick  The  chancel  is  of  a very  An- 
gular fhape,  being  the  fe&ion  of  a hexagon.  In  the  eaft 
window  of  the  north  aide  are  feveral  full-length  figures 
painted  upon  glafs.  Thefe  are  now  much  mutilated,  as 
well  as  the  infcription  beneath,  which,  however,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  entire  to  inform  us,  that  they  were  intended  to  re- 
prefent  fome  members  of  the  Mufcamp  family,  who  had 
their  burying-place  in  this  aifle.  There  are,  befides,  in  the 
fame  window,  two  imperfect  repreferttations  of  female 
faints.  This  church  contains  many  monuments  of  the 
Scotts,  Bowyers,  and  others  who  have  been  interred  within 
its  walls.  In  the  parifh  regifter  here  are  feveral  very  cu- 
rious entries  : one  of  which  records  an  inftance  of  a woman 
bearing  a child  at  the  age  of  flxty-three. 

In  this  parifh  are  feveral  charity-fchools,  which  are  fup- 
ported  chiefly  by  fubfcription,  except  the  free  grammar- 
fchool.  This  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Wilfon,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  now  affords 
education  to  twelve  boys.  But  the  chief  charitable  founda- 
tion of  which  it  has  to  boaft  is  Dulwich-College,  fituated  in 
the  hamlet  whence  it  derives  its  name.  Camberwell  parifh 
contains,  according  to  the  population  returns  of  1811, 
2060  houfes,  and  11,309  inhabitants.  See  Dulwich. 
Lyfons’s  Environs  of  London. 

PECORA,  in  the  Linmean  fyftem  of  Zoology,  a term, 
comprehending  a whole  order  of  quadrupeds,  in  the  clafs  of 
mammalia.  The  charafters  of  this  order  are,  that  the  crea- 
| tures  have  no  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  ; the  lower  jaw 
has  Ax  or  eight  fore-teeth,  which  are  placed  at  a confiderable 
I diftance  from  the  molares  or  grinders.  The  paps  of  this 
order  of  animals  are  fituated  in  the  groin,  and  their  feet 
have  hoofs.  Of  this  order  Linnaeus  enumerates  eight 
genera  ; the  camel,  mofchus,  cervus  or  flag , the  Camelopardalis , 
Vol.  XXVI. 


the  antilope , the  capra  or  goat,  the  ovis  or  Jheep,  and  bos 
or  ox. 

PECQUET,  John,  in  Biography,  a diftinguifhed  ana- 
tomift,  was  a native  of  Dieppe,  and  a graduate  of  the 
univerfity  of  Montpellier.  He  was  endowed  with  an  a&ive 
and  intelligent  mind,  and  purfued  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  with 
great  ardour  and  ingenuity,  which  he  evinced  by  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  thoracic  duft  and  the  receptaculum  chyli,  in 
1647,  while  yet  a ftudent ; by  which  the  hither  imperfeftly 
known  fyftem  of  the  la&eals  was  completed.  After  this 
happy  indication  of  his  fkill,  he  fettled,  with  a view  to 
praftife  his  profeflion,  in  his  native  town ; but  foon  after- 
wards going  to  Paris,  he  recommenced  his  anatomical  re- 
fearches,  for  the  purpofe  of  demonftrating  completely  the 
important  veffels  which  he  had  difcovered ; and  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  moft  able  anatomifts  in  that  metropolis. 
He  fucceeded  completely  in  this  demonftration,  and  traced 
the  progrefs  of  the  chyle,  which  is  taken  up  from  the  in- 
teftines,  by  the  la&eal  veffels,  into  his  receptacle,  and  by 
the  thoracic  duft  to  the  left  fubclavian  vein.  This  dif- 
covery  foon  gave  his  name  a celebrity  throughout  Europe ; 
and,  as  has  generally  happened  in  cafes  of  important  dif- 
coveries,  it  was  doubted  and  denied  by  fome,  while  others 
contended  that  it  was  not  new.  The  work  in  which  he 
publifhed  the  difcovery  was  entitled  “ Experimenta  nova 
Anatomica,  quibus  incognitum  ha&enus  Chyli  Recepta- 
culum, et  ab  eo  per  Thoracem  in  Ramos  ufque  fubclavios 
Vafa  laftea  deleguntur to  which  was  fubjoined  a differta- 
tion,  “ De  Circulatione  Sanguinis  et  Chyli  Motu,”  163'!. 
It  was  reprinted  in  1634,  together  with  an  effay  “ De 
Thoracis  lafteis,”  in  anfwer  to  Riolan  ; and  many  fubfe- 
quent  editions  have  appeared.  Pecquet  was  a man  of  con- 
fiderable acquirements,  in  addition  to  his  anatomical  fkill, 
and  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  from 
the  year  16 66.  He  is  faid,  however,  to  have  fhortened  his 
days  by  an  unfortunate  attachment  to  the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors.  He  died  at  Paris  in  February,  1674.  Eloy  Did. 
Hift.  de  la  Med. 

Pecquet,  Anthony,  a French  writer,  was  born  in 
1704.  He  attained  the  rank  of  grand  matter  of  the  wa- 
ter-works and  forefts  of  Rouen,  and  fuperintendant  of 
the  military  fchool.  The  works  by  which  he  is  princi- 
pally known  are  “ An  Analyfis  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  and 
the  Spirit  of  Political  Maxims,”  3 vols. ; “ The  Foreft 
Laws  of  France,”  2 vols. ; “ Thoughts  on  Man.”  He 
alfo  tranflated  the  Paftor  Fido  of  Guanni,  and  other  Italian 
works  into  French.  He  died  in  1762. 

PECQUETI  Receptaculum,  in  Anatomy,  a dilated 
portion  juft  at  the  beginning  of  the  thoracic  du£t,  dif- 
covered by  Pecquet.  (See  Absorbents.)  It  is  often  called 
receptaculum  chyli. 

PECTEN  of  the  Pubes,  the  prominent  ridge  of  the  os 
innominatum,  fituated  over  the  foramen  ovale,  and  giving 
origin  to  the  pe&inalis  mufcie.  See  Extremities. 

Pecten,  in  Natural  Hi/lory , the  name  of  a tribe  of  fhell- 
flfh,  the  chara&ers  of  which  are  thefe : it  is  a bivalve  {hell, 
fhutting  clofe  in  all  parts,  of  a flatted  fhape,  ttriated  in  the 
manner  of  a comb,  and  often  auriculated,  fometimes  only 
femi-auriculated,  and  in  fome  fpecies  not  auriculated  at  all. 
There  are  alfo  fome  few  fpecies  which  are  elate,  not  flat, 
as  the  others,  claffed  in  the  Linnxan  fyftem  with  the  ojlrea  ; 
which  fee.  See  alfo  Conchology  [Ojlrea). 

This  tribe  of  fhells  has  had  its  name,  peften,  from  the 
longitudinal  Arise  with  which  its  furface  is  covered,  which 
refemble  the  teeth  of  a comb.  According  to  the  general 
chara&er  of  this  fhell,  it  will  be  eafy  to  perceive  that  it  ii 
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meant  to  include  the  cockles  as  well  as  the  fcollops ; thefe 
being  the  petlens  without  ears,  and  with  lefs  flat  or  elated 
(hells.  Thefe  are  called  by  all  authors  by  a name  which  is 
only  diminutive  of  peden,  pedunculus.  And  though  the 
having  ears  is  the  common  mark  of  diftindion  between  the 
pedens  and  the  cockles,  which  laft  ufually  have  none,  yet 
the  genera  are  not  diftind,  as  fome  have  fuppofed ; for 
there  are  (hells  allowed  to  be  pedens,  or  fcollops,  which 
have  yet  no  ears,  and  others  univerfally  allowed  to  be  pec- 
tuncles,  or  cockles,  which  have  ears.  Hence  appears  the 
error  of  Lifter,  who  made  thefe  two  diftind  genera,  and 
gave  the  ears  and  the  equal  convexity  of  both  (hells  as  the 
great  characters  of  them  : thefe,  though  good  marks  to  dif- 
tinguilh  the  fpecies  by,  are  by  no  means  unalterable  enough 
to  found  different  genera  upon. 

The  genus  of  peduncles,  or  cockles,  has  been  made  by 
all  authors  a very  extenfive  one,  but  the  reader  will  find  all 
the  fuppofed  fpecies  of  it  very  aptly  received  into  the  genus 
of  the  cordiformis,  or  heart-fhell,  (fee  Cordium,)  and  the 
pedens. 

According  to  this  eftablilhment  of  the  genus  of  the 
peden,  the  fpecies  are  to  be  enumerated  under  feveral  dif- 
tind  heads. 

Thus,  fome  pederis  are  auriculated  on  both  fides : of  thefe 
we  have  feventeen  fpecies. 

Of  thofe  pedens  which  are  femi-auriculated,  we  have  fix 
fpecies. 

Of  thofe  pedens  which  have  no  ears  at  all,  we  have  feven 
fpecies. 

This  (hell-fifh  is  one  of  the  fpinners  of  the  fea,  having 
power  of  fpinning  or  forming  threads  like  the  mufcle  ; but 
they  are  much  fhorter  and  coarfer  even  than  thofe  of  that 
fifti,  fo  that  they  can  never  be  wrought  into  any  fort  of 
work,  in  the  manner  of  the  longer  and  finer  threads  of  the 
pinna  marina.  The  ufe  of  thefe  threads,  which  the  peden 
or  fcollop  fpins,  is  to  fix  the  creature  to  any  other  body  that 
is  near,  whether  it  be  a ftone,  a piece  of  coral,  or  another 
(hell.  All  thefe  threads  proceed,  as  in  the  mufcle,  from 
one  common  trunk  ; they  make  their  way  out  of  the  (hell  in 
thofe  pedens  which  have  only  one  ear,  a little  below  that 
ear ; in  the  others,  probably  they  ifi'ue  out  on  both  fides. 
It  is  an  evident  proof,  that  the  filh  has  a power  of  fixing  it- 
felf  at  pleafure,  to  any  folid  body,  by  means  of  thefe  threads, 
that  after  ftorms  the  fcollops  are  often  found  toffed  upon 
rocks,  where  there  were  none  the  day  before ; and  yet  thefe 
are  fixed  by  their  threads,  as  well  as  thofe  which  had  re- 
mained ever  fo  long  in  their  place.  They  form  their  threads 
in  the  very  fame  manner  with  the  mufcle,  only  their  organ 
which  ferves  for  fpinning  is  (horter,  and  has  a wider  hollow, 
whence,  the  threads  are  neceffarily  thicker  and  (horter.  See 
Muscle. 

Pecten  Veneris,  in  Botany,  Venus’  Comb,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  the  long  parallel  beaks  of  the  feeds  affume  foipething 
of  the  afped  of  a long-toothed  comb.  See  Scandix. 

PfeCTINALIS,  or  Pectineus,  (le  pedine,  le  pubo- 
femorien,)  in  Anatomy,  a mufcle  of  the  thigh,  placed  at  the 
upper  and  front  part  of  the  limb,  and  extending  from  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  pubes  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
linea  afpera  of  the  femur.  It  is  flattened,  elongated,  and 
meafures  about  three  finger-breadths  above,  rather  lefs  below. 
The  fafcia  lata  and  the  crural  veffels  cover  its  anterior  fur- 
face  above,  the  fartorius  lower  down.  It  covers  the  pubes, 
the  hip  joint,  the  obturator  externus,  the  obturator  veffels 
and  nerve,  and  the  fecond  head  of  the  triceps.  Its  inner 
edge  is  parallel  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  fil'd  head  of  the 
triceps,  by  which  it  is  a little  covered ; the  outer  edge  is 


parallel  to  the  pfoas  magnus.  Its  upper  extremity  is  fixed 
to  the  upper  and  pofterior  edge  of  the  pubes,  chiefly  by 
fiefhy  fibres,  from  the  fpine  or  tuberofity  of  that  bone,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  linea  ileopedinea  : thence  it  defcends 
obliquely  outwards  and  backwards,  and,  arriving  oppofite 
to  the  little  trochanter,  is  twilled  on  ilfelf,  fo  that  the  an- 
terior furface  is  turned  outwards,  the  pofterior  inwards  : it 
is  then  inferted  in  the  line,  which  defcends  from  the  bafis  of 
the  little  trochanter  to  the  beginning  of  the  linea  afpera. 

The  lower  part  of  the  pedinafis  confifts  of  a flattened 
tendon,  extending  upwards  on  the  front  of  the  mufcle. 
The  flefhy  fibres  arife  from  the  pubes  by  very  (hort  apo- 
neurofes,  and  terminate  on  the  back  of  the  tendon. 

It  bends  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  or  vice  verja  : it  contri- 
butes to  maintain  the  pelvis  in  equilibrio  on  the  lower  limbs, 
when  we  (land.  It  will  draw  the  thigh  inwards,  or  towards 
the  oppofite  limb,  and  carry  it  acrofs  the  other.  It  rotates 
the  thigh-bone  outwards. 

PECTINATi  Musculi,  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  fo  called  becaufe  they  are  arranged 
in  parallel  fafciculi,  fomewhat  refembhng  the  teeth  of  a 
comb.  See  Heart. 

PECTINATION,  Combing  of  the  Head.  Frequent 
pedination  is  recommended  by  many  phyficians  to  women, 
and  men  who  wear  their  hair,  as  an  exercife ; and,  at  the 
fame  time,  a kind  of  fridion. 

PECTIN ATUM  Folium,  in  Botany,  a fimple  leaf, 
whofe  numerous,  deep,  parallel  fegments,  refemble  the  teeth 
of  a comb.  See  Leaf 

PECTIS,  might  be  fo  called  perhaps,  as  profeffor  Mar- 
tyn  fays,  from  irixlo;,  neatly  combed  or  trimmed.  From  look- 
ing at  the  original  fpecimen  of  P.  ciliaris.  we  are  difpofed 
to  think  that  Linnaeus,  the  author  of  the  name,  had  more 
particularly  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  peden,  a comb,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  fringed  bafes  of  the  leave-. — Linn.  Gen.  430. 
Schreb.564.  Wilid.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2130.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  3.  Juff.  182.  Lamarck  Illultr.  t.  684.  Gterm.  t.  171. 
Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  Polygamia-fuperfua  Nat.  Ord. 
Compofite  oppftifolice,  Linn.  Corymb/fera,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  cylindrical,  of  five  oblong,  ob- 
tufe,  nearly  equal  leaves.  Cor.  compound,  radiated  ; per- 
fed  florets  about  fix,  rarely  fewer  or  more,  in  the  diflc, 
funnel-fhaped,  equally  five-cleft ; female  ones  in  the  radius 
five,  rarely  fewer,  ligulate,  ovate,  rather  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Siam,  in  the  perfed  flurets,  filaments  five,  (hort ; 
anthers  united  into  a cylindrical  tube.  Piji.  in  the  perfed 
florets,  germeti  linear  y ftyle  thread-lhaped  ; ftigma  cloven  ; 
in  the  female,  germen  linear ; ftyle  thread-(haped  ; ftigmas 
two,  revolute.  Peric.  none,  except  the  unchanged  fpread- 
ing  calyx.  Seeds,  in  all  the  florets,  folirary,  linear.  Down 
of  three  or  five  chaffy  bridles,  various  in  length  and  breadth. 
Recept.  naked. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Seed-down  of  various  chaffy 
bridles.  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  cylindrical.  Florets  of  the 
radius  five. 

1.  P.  humifufa.  Swartz  Ind.  Occ.  v 3.  1362.  Wilid. 
n.  1.  (Jacobasa  humifufa,  hyperici  foliis ; Plum.  Ic.  84. 
t.  95.  f.  2.) — Leaves  fpatulate,  obtufe,  fringed  at  the  bafe. 
Flo  .vers  (talked.  Calyx-leaves  elliptical.  Stem  procumbent. 
— Native  of  various  iflands  m the  Weft  Indies,  in  open  bar- 
ren fpots,  communicated  by  Dr.  Swartz.  Root  annual, 
tapering,  with  many  fibres.  Stems  herbaceous,  procumbent, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  much  branched,  fquare,  fmooth, 
leafy.  leaves  crowded,  oppofite,  each  pair  eroding  the 
others,  felfile,  about  half  an  inch  long,  fpreading,  fpatu- 
late, obtufe,  entire,  thickened,  and  fometimes  roughilh,  at 
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the  edge,  tipped  with  a very  minute  point ; their  under  fide 
paler,  befprinkled  with  glandular  dots ; the  bafe  linear,  elon- 
gated, clafping  the  ftem,  fringed  with  four  or  five  briftly 
coarfe  teeth  at  each  fide.  Flowers  fcarcely  more  than  one 
on  each  branch,  towards  the  extremity,  axillary,  on  a fimple, 
naked,  fometimes  downy,  ftalk,  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
length.  Calyx-leaves  elliptical,  folding  over  each  other, 
hardly  half  an  inch  long,  ftrongly  keeled,  obfcurely  dotted, 
obtufe,  emarginate,  and  minutely  downy  at  the  fummit. 
Florets  yellowifh  ; thofe  of  the  diflc,  according  to  Swartz, 
ten,  rather  unequally  five-cleft ; thofe  of  the  radius  five, 
(hort,  oblong,  entire.  Seeds  all  linear-oblong,  angular, 
black,  thofe  of  the  diflc  often  abortive.  Down  of  five 
ehaffy  bridles,  laciniated  at  the  bafe,  ferrated  at  the  edge. 

2.  P.  projlrata.  Cav.  Ic.  v.  4.  12.  t.324.  Willd.  n.  2. 
— Leaves  oblong,  fringed  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  fefiile. 
Calyx-leaves  elliptie-oblong.  Stem  procumbent. — Native 
of  New  Spain.  It  flowered  at  Madrid  in  the  autumn  of 
1795.  This -Teems,  as  Willdenow  remarks,  very  near  the 
former,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  longer  leaves,  but 
especially  in  the  want  of  (talks  to  the  Jlowers,  which  are 
quite  feflie,  either  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  or  in  the 
fork  between  them.  The  calyx-leaves  moreover  appear  to  be 
much  narrower,  and  fcarcely  folding  over  each  other,  but 
we  have  only  Cavanilles’s  plate  to  judge  by.  Down  of  five 
awl-fliaped  chaffy  feales.  The  leaves  are  an  inch  or  more 
in  length  ; glaucous  and  dotted,  as  in  the  foregoing,  under- 
neath. 

3.  P.  ciliaris.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1250.  Am.  Acad.  v.  5. 
407.  (Jacobaea  foliis  falicis,  ad  margines  villofis ; Plum. 
Ic.  143.  t.  13 1.  f.  2?) — Leaves  linear-lanceolate;  tapering, 
and  ftrongly  fringed,  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  axillary,  feflile. 
Stem  ereft. — Native  of  Jamaica.  Browne  in  Herb.  Linn. 
Root  annual.  Stem  ereft,  hardly  a fpan  high,  divided,  or 
(lightly  branched,  leafy  for  the  mod  part,  obfcurely  marked 
with  a narrow,  downy,  intrafoliaceous  line  at  each  fide. 
Leaves  oppofite,  clafping  the  ftem,  above  an  inch  long,  li- 
near, or  fomewhat  lanceolate,  obtufe  with  a fmall  point ; 
fqnooth  on  both  fides  ; copioufly  and  irregularly  dotted,  but 
not  glaucous,  beneath ; entire,  but  rough  at  the  edge  with 
minute  teeth  ; tapering  at  the  bafe,  and  fringed  in  that  part, 
ufually  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  inch,  with  numerous,  diftant, 
coarfe,  long,  tawny,  briftly  hairs,  directed  upwards  in  a 
parallel  manner.  We  can  find  no  Jlowers  on  either  of 
Browne’s  two  fpecimens,  but  in  the  Amcen.  Acad,  they  are 
deferibed  as  “ axillary  and  feflile  ; the  corolla  yellow  and 
fmall ; the  feeds  of  the  dilk  crowned  with  five  bridles,  mem- 
branous at  the  bafe,  thofe  of  the  radius  with  two  only.” 
Such  are  all  the  particulars  which  we  can  pofitively  afeertain 
refpedling  this  plant,  whofe  hiftory  is  remarkably  confufed, 
efpecially  in  Willdenow.  The  only  fynonym  cited  by  Lin- 
naeus in  Sp.  PI.  is  Plumier’s,  which  we  dare  not  admit  with- 
out a query.  Its  greater  fize  may  be  no  obje&ion,  but  the 
fringe  of  the  leaves  extends  much  too  far,  and  there  is  a re- 
prefentation  of  a (hort  external  calyx  to  one  flower,  which 
cannot  agree  with  any  PeBis.  The  latter  may  be  an  error 
of  the  copier  or  engraver.  We  fee  no  other  exception  to 
make,  but  on  the  contrary  the  (liape  and  fituation  of  the 
Jlowers  anfwer  perfectly  to  the  above  defeription,  which 
cannot  have  beer,  made  from  this  plate,  becaufe  the  colour 
of  the  corolla,  and  ftru&ure  of  the  feed-down,  could  not 
have  been  learned  from  thence.  But  what  can  be  the  P. 
ciliaris  of  Swartz's  Obf.  307  ? He  deferibes  the  Jlem  and 
branches  as  diffufe  ; the  leaves  perforated,  as  it  were,  at  the 
margin  ; the  jlowers  (balked,  folitary,  either  in  the  fummits 
or  forks  of  the  branches.  He  fays  his  plant  inhabits  barren 
places  in  Hifpaniola,  flowering  in  June,  and  the  leaves  are 


eaten  fre(h  with  bread,  having  a fweet  fmell  like  favory. 
He  quotes  Hieracium  minimum,  longis  integris  et  anguftis 
foliis;  Sloane  Jam.  v.  1.  233  ; by  miftake  changing  anguftis 
to  argenteis,  and  omitting  the  figure,  which  is  t.  130.  f.  1. 
Willdenow  copies  him  implicitly  of  courfe.  Now  this  figure, 
though  bad,  is  not  unlike  our  firft  fpecies,  with  which  how- 
ever Swartz’s  defeription  will  not  agree,  nor  do  we  know 
any  plant  that  exaftly  anfwers  to  it.  The  leaves  in  Plunder's 
t.  86.  f.  1.  come  the  neared  as  to  the  dots.  See  P punBata. 

4.  P.  linifolia.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1230.  Am.  Acad.  v.  3. 
107.  , (P.  pundtata ; Jacq.  Amer.  216.  t.  128.  Swartz 
Obf.  308.  Tagetes?  minor,  caule  fubdivifo  diffufo,  foliis 
linearibus  integris;  Browne  Jam.  319.  Hieracium  fruti- 
cofum,  anguftiflimis  gramineis  foliis,  capitulis  parvis;  Sloane 
Jam.  v.  1.  233.  t.  149.  f. 3,  very  imperfeft.) — Leaves  linear, 
acute,  with  two  or  four  fetaceous  teeth  at  the  bafe.  Stem 
forked,  many-flowered.  Seed-down  of  a few  fpreading 
awl-(haped  bridles. — Native  of  Jamaica,  Hifpaniola,  and 
Carthagena,  flowering  from  June  to  Oftober.  The  root  is 
annual.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  much  branched  and 
repeatedly  forked,  eredt  according  to  Jacquin,  but  diffufe 
according  to  Browne ; the  branches  angular  and  fmooth. 
Leaves  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  linear  and  very  nar- 
row, tapering  at  each  end,  entire,  fomewhat  revolute  when 
dry,  fmooth,  befprinkled  with  dots  beneath,  even  in  Browne’s 
own  fpecimen  which  is  deferibed  in  Am.  Acad.,  though 
they  are  there  faid  to  be  lavia,  (as  oppofed  to  dotted,)  nor 
are  the  dots  wanting  in  two  other  fpecimens  now  before  us. 
Jacquin’s  figure  however  reprefents  them  rather  too  minute 
and  copious.  At  the  bafe  of  the  leaf,  on  each  fide,  is  one 
or  two  pair  of  fpreading,  briftle-lhaped  teeth.  Flower  flails 
numerous,  folitary  from  the  forks  of  the  ftem,  (ingle-flowered, 
half  an  inch  long,  (lender,  angular,  fmooth,  often  bearing 
one  or  two  fetaceous  braBeas.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  with 
more  or  lefs  of  a purple  tinge  ; florets  of  the  diflc  three, 
rarely  but  two,  their  feed  crowned  with  two  fpreading, 
fmooth,  awl-(haped  bridles,  about  the  length  of  their  own 
corolla ; thofe  of  the  radius  five,  with  three  fimilar  bridles 
to  their  feed.  In  thefe  relpedbs  all  our  fpecimens  anfwer  to 
the  Linnaean  defeription  ; as  alfo  to  that  of  Jacquin,  fo  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  plant,  though  we  are  obliged 
to  prefer  the  Linnaean  fpecific  name,  of  nearly  the  fame 
date. 

3.  P.  punBata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1230,  excluding  Jacquin’s 
fynonym.  (P.  ciliaris;  Swartz  Obf.  307  ? Chondnlla  foliis 
anguftis  et  ad  oras  punftatis ; Plum.  Ic.  74.  t.  86.  f.  1.)  — 
Leaves  oblong,  acute,  with  two  or  four  minute  bridles  at 
the  ba(e.  Stem  forked,  many-flowered.  Seed-down  of 
feveral  (hort  lacerated  feales. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
We  have  fpecimens  in  the  herbarium  of  the  younger  Lin- 
nseus,  marked  P . patula,  apparently  a manufcript  name, 
every  body  having  confidered  the  foregoing  as  the  Linnasan 
punBata.  But  that  being  certainly  linifolia,  and  the  fynonym 
of  Plumier  anfwering  well  to  the  prefent,  even  in  the  parts 
of  fructification,  though  the  dots  of  the  leaves  are  rather 
too  marginal  and  regular,  we  retain  for  it  the  name  of  punc- 
tata; an  appellation  by  no  means  diferiminative  indeed,  as 
every  known  fpecies  is  dotted.  The  fize  and  habit  of  the 
plant  are  like  the  lad  ; the Jlem  angular,  purplifh,  repeatedly 
forked,  and  finally  fomewhat  paniijled.  The  leaves  however 
are  fcarcely  more  than  half  as  long,  and  nearly  twice  as 
broad,  ftrongly  dotted  beneath,  frequently  rough-edged ; 
their  bafe  furni(hed  with  one  or  two  pair  of  extremely  lmall 
bridles,  not  half  the  fize  of  what  are  obfervable  in  linifolia. 
Flower  folks  much  the  fame,  but  with  more  numerous, 
fmaller,  more  chaffy  braBeas.  Florets  of  the  dilk  about  fix ; 
thofe  of  the  radius  five.  Seed-down  in  each  of  from  three  to 
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live  fmall,  chaffy,  fringed  and  jagged,  brown  fcales,  fmalled, 
and  perhaps  fewed,  in  the  marginal  florets.  In  three  in- 
fiances we  find  one  of  thefe  fcales,  in  the  dilk,  elongated 
into  a hifpid  bridle,  extending  rather  beyond  the  corolla;  a 
conclufive  proof  of  the  variablenefs  of  the  feed- down  in  Pettis, 
which  is  notwithdanding  a molt  natural  genus.  Is  it  poflinle 
that  this  fpeeies  can  be  P.  ciliaris  of  Swartz  ? Perhaps  the 
bridles  of  the  Jeeds  may  be  fomecimes  more  numerous  than 
we  have  found  them,  and  then  his  otherwife  unintelligible 
def  notion  of  the  fehe  and  pappus  will  be  accounted  for. 
We  cannot  afcertain  what  this  author  intends  by  P.  linifolia, 
for  which  he  has  merelv  a reference  to  Petiver,  ( Rapunculus 
Jamaicenfis,  folio  tenuiffimo ,)  without  page  or  plate,  a citation 
we  are  unable  to  ve.ify.  That  reference  may  belong  to  the 
real  linifolia , though  the  latter  fliould  feem  to  be  Swartz’s 
punttala. 

6.  P.  pinnata.  Lamarck  Journ.  d’Hid.  Nat.  v.  2.  150. 
t.  31.  Cav.  Leccion.  203.  (Schkuhria  abrotanoides ; Roth. 
Catal.  v.  1.  1 17.  v.  2.  1 16.  Wilid.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  2130.) — 
Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  thread-lhaped.  Stem  pamcled. 
Seed-down  of  feveral  jagged  fcales,  as  long  as  the  florets. 
— Frequent  in  New  Spain.  It  has  been  cultivated  for 
twenty-five  years  pad  in  the  gardens  of  Spain  and  France. 
We  obtainedit  in  1792,  from  that  ofDr.  Bellardi  at  Turin, 
by  the  name  of  P.  trifida.  Roth  fays  the  root  is  annual, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  cafe;  Lamarck  makes  it  perennial. 
Stem  ereft,  two  feet  high,  leafy,  angular,  deeply  furrowed, 
fmooth,  alternately  branched,  panicled,  many-flowered. 
Leaves  alternate,  pinnatifid,  aimod  capillary  and  obtufe, 
like  fome  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Artemifia , one  inch  and  a half 
or  two  inches  long,  fmooth,  very  bitter,  befpnnkled  all  over 
with  minute  glandular  dots.  Flower-Jlalks  fcattered  and  ter- 
minal, angular,  roughifli,  flender,  fingle-flowered,  with  one 
linear  brattea.  Calyx  turbinate ; its  leaves  obovate,  be- 
fprinkled  with  minute  Aiming  dots,  and  beautifully  tinged 
with  violet.  Corolla  yellow  ; the  radiant  florets  but  one  or 
two,  ovate  ; thofe  of  the  diflc  about  fix.  Seeds  fquare,  with 
bridly  angles.  Down  of  five  or  more  very  beautiful,  rather 
unequal,  lanceolate,  acute,  membranous,  glittering  fcales, 
all  {Leaked  with  purple,  their  edges  more  or  lefs  deeply 
jagged  or  fringed.  Thefe  fcales  are  about  as  long  as  the 
corolla  of  each  floret,  and  we  do  not  find  them  ever  accom- 
panied with  any  bridles.  A comparifon  of  the  feed-down 
with  that  of  the  lad,  will  fufficiently  (hew,  that  the  prefent 
plant  is  not  authorifed  to  rank  as  a didinft  genus  on  that 
account.  As  to  the  habit,  the  leaves  being  alternate  is  more 
material  than  their  divilion,  to  which  lad  character  the 
fringes  of  the  other  fpeeies  may  be  conlidered  as  an  ap- 
proach. That  they  are  full  of  glandular  dots  we  readily 
perceive  ; though  Lamarck  indicates  the  contrary,  as  a dif- 
ference between  this  plant  and  Pettis,  all  whofe  fpeeies,  he 
rightly  fays,  have  dotted  leaves.  Roth  appears  to  have 
known  nothing  of  Pettis,  at  lead  on  his  fird  eftablifliment 
of  his  genus  Schkuhria;  nor  was  he  perhaps  fufficiently 
aware  of  the  perils  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  in  this  in- 
tricate clafs.  The  name  of  Schkuhr,  notwithdandmg  its 
unfortunate  orthography,  is  richly  entitled  to  botanical  com- 
memoration, and  we  trud  that  fome  dable  genus  will,  here- 
after, be  honoured  with  the  charge  of  conveying  it  down  to 
poderity.  5. 

Pectis,  an  ancient  mufical  indrument,  of  the  form  or  ufe 
of  which  we  are  not  very  certain.  Athenasus  fays,  that 
the  peftis,  magadis,  and  barbiton,  were  the  fame  indru- 
ment. It  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  a dicord,  a fmall 
indrument  of  two  firings,  with  a neck,  or  finger-board,  by 
which  they  were  fhortened  with  the  preffure  of  the  fingers, 
and  a com  pletefcale  produced. 
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PECTORAL,  fomething  relating  to  the  bread,  pettus. 
In  the  Romifli  church,  bifhops,  and  regular  abbots,  wear  a 
pe&oral  crols,  i.  e.  a little  crofs  of  gold,  hanging  from  the 
neck  down  to  the  bread. 

Pectoral  Medicines,  in  the  language  of  the  older  phy- 
ficians,  were  all  thofe  medicines  which  were  appropriated  to 
the  relief  of  the  diforders  of  the  bread  or  lungs.  The  epi- 
thet, however,  was  indefinite,  inafmuch  as  it  included  de- 
mulcents, attenuants,  afiringents,  and  even  anodynes,  or 
whatever  contributed  to  eafe  the  breathing  and  cough.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  difearded.  The  more  limited  term,  ex- 
pettorants,  is  preferable. 

Pectoral  Syrup.  See  Syrup. 

Pectoral  Wine.  See  Wine. 

PECTORALE,  or  Pectoral,  in  the  Jewifh  Law.  See 
Rationale. 

PECTORALES,  in  Anatomy,  two  mufcles  placed  on 
the  front  of  the  ched. 

The  pettoralis  major  (flerno-humerien)  is  the  larged  of  the 
two,  covers  the  front  of  the  chelt  and  of  the  axilla,  and 
extends  from  the  clavicle,  the  dernum,  and  the  cartilages  of 
the  true  ribs,  to  the  front  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 
humerus.  It  is  broad,  and  approaches  to  the  triangular 
figure. 

Its  anterior  furface  is  covered  by  the  fkin,  the  fibres  of 
the  latifiimus  colli  being  interpofed  between  them  above,  and 
the  mammary  gland  about  the  middle.  The  podenor  furface 
covers,  towards  the  inner  fide,  the  front  of  the  dernum,  to 
which  it  is  attached  ; more  externally,  the  cartilages  of  the 
true  ribs,  to  which  it  is  alfo  attached,  excepting  the  fird  and 
fometimes  the  lad.  This  attachment  is  obferved  towards 
the  flernal  ends  of  the  cartilages,  and  occupies  a broader 
fpace  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  ones : it  extends 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  fixth.  Below  the  latter, 
it  covers  the  reftus  and  obliquus  externus  abdominis.  It 
alfo  covers,  in  fuccefiion,  beginning  from  the  dernum,  the 
true  ribs,  the  external  intercodal  mufcles,  the  fubclavius, 
the  pedloralis  minor,  the  ferratus  magnus,  the  axillary  vef- 
fels,  the  brachial  plexus,  and  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps 
mufcles.  The  furface  of  the  mufcle  is  united  to  the  parts 
jud  enumerated  by  loofe  cellular  tiffue,  the  quantity  of 
which  increafes  as  we  approach  the  axilla. 

The  internal  edge  is  fomewhat  femicircular  in  its  outline, 
and  is  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  dernum  from 
its  upper  part,  to  the  articulation  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
fixth  rib.  In  front  of  the  enfiform  cartilage  ii  is  confounded 
with  the  edge  of  the  oppofite  mufcle,  and  has  a conneftion 
with  the  upper  end  of  the  linea  alba ; a fmall  flip  of  its 
fibres  is  alfo  conne&ed  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  aponeurofis 
of  the  obliquus  externus  abdominis,  and  generally  covers 
the  upper  flip  of  that  mufcle. 

The  upper  edge  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ; the  fird, 
which  is  properly  fuperior,  is  attached  to  the  inner  half  of 
the  front  edge  of  the  clavicle  : the  fecond  is  rather  external, 
and  is  dretched  obliquely  from  the  clavicle  to  the  humerus. 
The  latter  is  dire&ed  downwards  and  outwards,  and  is  nearly 
parallel  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  deltoid,  from  which  it  is 
Separated  by  a cellular  line,  broader  above  than  below,  and 
containing  the  cephalic  vein.  Sometimes  the  edges  of  the 
two  mufcles  are  confounded. 

The  lower  edge  is  connedted  to  the  aponeurofis  of  the 
obiiquus  externus,  goes  obliquely  outwards  and  backwards 
in  front  of  the  ched,  then  before  the  axilla,  of  which  it 
forms  the  front  edge ; it  then  deficends  a little,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  humerus.  Thjs  edge  is  thin  towards  the  ched, 
and  thicker  at  the  axilla,  where  the  lkin  turns  in  a little  on 
its  poderior  edge. 
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The  fuperior  and  inferior  margins  of  the  great  pe&oral 
mufcle  are  united  at  a truncated  angle,  about  two  inches 
broad,  attached  to  the  front  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove. 

The  fternal  and  the  clavicular  portions  of  the  mufcle  may 
be  more  or  lefs  diftinft  from  each  other  : they  can  fometimes 
be  feoarated  throughout 

The  attachments  to  the  clavicle  and  fternum  are  by  no 
means  of  very  Ihort  aponeurofes : thofe  of  the  right  and  left 
mufcles  dec u (Tate  in  the  front  of  the  fternum.  Towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  cheft,  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  a 
broader  aponeurofis  is  feen,  united  to  that  of  the  obliquus 
externus.  To  the  humerus  the  peftoralis  major  is  attached 
by  a broad  tendon,  from  which  produ&ions  are  continued  to 
line  the  bicipital  groove,  united  to  the  tendons  of  the  la- 
tiffimus  dorfi,  teres  major,  and  fupra  fpinatus,  and  to  form  a 
connexion  with  the  aponeurofis  covering  the  mufcles  of  the 
arm.  This  tendinous  infertion,  and  the  mufcular  fibres  con- 
ne&ed  to  it,  are  twilled  on  themfelves : the  fibres  of  the 
clavicular  portion  are  on  the  outfide,  and  pafs  downwards : 
thofe  of  the  peftoral  are  behind  the  former,  and  pafs  up- 
wards. 

The  mufcular  fibres  are  not  all  alike  in  length  or  direc- 
tion. Thofe  which  come  from  the  clavicle  are  the  Ihorteft, 
defeend  from  within  outwards,  and  terminate  on  the  front 
of  the  tendon.  The  fibres  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fter- 
num are  rather  longer,  go  horizontally  outwards,  and  end 
on  the  front  of  the  tendon,  externally  to  the  former.  The 
remaining  fibres  go  from  below  upwards,  and  increafe  in 
length  and  obliquity  from  above  downwards:  they  end  on 
the  pofterior  furface  of  the  tendon,  and  are  turned  in  fuc- 
ceffively,  one  under  the  other,  as  they  reach  the  tendon,  fo 
that  the  lower  ones  are  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tendon. 

This  mufcle  executes  the  reciprocal  motions  of  the  cheft 
and  arm.  If  the  latter  be  hanging  by  the  fide  of  the  body, 
the  pefloralis  major  will  move  it  forwards  and  inwards,  fo 
as  to  carry  it  acrofs  the  front  of  the  cheft  : when  the  arm 
has  been  elevated,  it  will  draw  the  limb  down  again  : it  will 
alfo  retract  the  humerus  inwards,  particularly  if  it  has  been 
turned  out.  The  clavicular  portion  will  co-operate  wi‘h  the 
deltoid  in  elevating  the  humerus.  A&ing  in  conjun&ion 
with  the  latiflimus  dorfi  and  teres  major,  it  will  draw  the 
limb  clofe  to  the  fide.  When  the  arm  is  fixed,  as  in  feizing 
any  body  before  or  above  us,  this  mufcle  brings  the  trunk 
to  the  arm  : hence  it  is  an  important  agent  in  climbing. 

The  pe3oralts  minor  (ferratus  minor  anticus,  cofto-cora- 
coidien)  lies  on  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  cheft,  and 
extends  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs  to  the  coracoid 
procefs : it  is  flattened  and  triangular,  with  the  bafis  of  the 
triangle  turned  downwards  and  inwards,  the  apex  upwards 
and  outwards.  The  anterior  furface  is  covered  by  the  pcc- 
toralis  major  ; the  pofterior  covers  the  ribs,  the  intercoftal 
mufcles,  the  ferratus  magnus,  axillary  veffels,  and  brachial 
plexus.  The  upper  and  lower  edges  are  unattached,  and 
prefent  nothing  remarkable  : the  former  is  the  Ihorteft.  The 
bafis  of  the  mufcle,  turned  downwards  and  inwards,  is  fixed 
to  the  upper  edge  and  external  furface  of  the  ribs  mentioned 
above,  or  to  the  fecond,  third  and  fourth,  by  broad  and  thin 
aponeurofes.  Thence  it  is  continued  backwards  and  out- 
wards, growing  at  the  fame  time  narrower,  and  is  fixed  to 
the  coracoid  procefs,  where  it  is  connedted  to  the  coraco- 
brachialis. 

The  aponeurofes,  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  ribs,  have 
been  mentioned : a flattened  tendon  conne&s  it  to  the  cora- 
coid procefs : the  flelhy  fibres  are  continued  obliquely  be- 
tween thefe,  flanting  from  below  upwards,  backwards,  and 
outwards  : the  upper  are  the  Ihorteft. 


By  drawing  the  coracoid  procefs  downwards  and  forwards, 
this  mufcle  rotates  the  fcapula,  fo  that  the  anteri  r angle  is 
deprelfed,  and  the  inferior  goes  backwards.  The  rbom- 
boidei  and  levator  Icapulae  afiift  in  producing  the  fame  effe&. 
When  it  concurs  with  the  ferratus  magnus,  the  fcapula  is 
carried  diredlly  forwards.  Suppofing  the  Ihculdcr  to  be 
firmly  fixed,  it  may  elevate  the  ribs,  and  thus  affift  in  infpi- 
ration  : the  fame  remark  will  hold  good  of  the  pedloralis 
major  alfo  : hence,  in  ailhmatic  perfons,  and  all  thofe  who 
breathe  difficultly,  the  Ihoulders  are  habitually  elevated,  to 
bring  thefe  mufcles  into  play,  and  they  are  more  forcibly 
drawn  up  in  the  paroxyfms  of  obltrudted  refpiration. 

PECTOREL,  ill  our  old  writers,  armour  for  the  bread, 
a breaft-plate,  or  petral  for  a horfe.  It  is  mentioned  ftat. 
14  Car.  II.  cap.  3. 

PECTORIS  Os,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame  as  fternum. 

Pectoris  Hydrops.  See  Dropsy  of  the  Breajl. 

Pectoris  OJfa , in  filh.  The  bones  of  the  breaft  and 
belly  are  belt  fought  after  in  the  cetaceous  and  fpinofe  kinds. 
In  the  fpinofe  kinds  they  are  thefe  ; the  clavicles,  the  fter- 
num, the  fcapula,  or  bones  to  which  the  pinnse  pedtorales 
are  affitfld  at  their  bafis,  the  bones  at  the  roots  of  the  pinnse 
ventrales. 

The  number,  fituation,  and  figure  of  thefe  differ  greatly 
in  the  feveral  kinds  of  filh,  and  make  very  effential  charac- 
ters. See  Fish,  Anatomy  of. 

Pectoris  Triangularis.  See  Triangularis  and  Pecto- 
rales. 

PECUARII,  among  the  Romans,  thofe  who  farmed  the 
public  paftures,  in  order  to  let  them  to  advantage. 

PECUL,  or  Picul,  in  Commerce,  a weight  ufed  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  bahar  of  three  peculs,  or  300 
catties,  in  Bantam  weighs  3961b.  avoirdupois.  The  pecul 
of  100  catties  at  Cheribou  weighs  125  lb.  Dutch  troy  weight, 
or  1321b.  avoirdupois.  Heavy  goods  are  weighed  in  Ma- 
lacca by  the  pecul  of  100  catties,  or  1600  tales.  The  pecul 
is  = 135  lb.  avoirdupois,  and  three  peculs  make  a bahar. 
But  what  is  called  the  China  pecul  at  Malacca  weighs  1 25  lb. 
avoirdupois.  Rice  is  fold  by  the  coyang  of  40  peculs,  or 
5400  lb.  avoirdupois.  A coyang  of  rice  in  the  ifle  of  Am- 
boyna  contains  23  peculs.  The  pecul  of  pepper  at  Banjar- 
maffing  is  100  catties,  or  125 lb.  Dutch  troy,  or  1351b.  iooz. 
avoirdupois.  The  pecul  and  catty  at  Macaffar  are  the  fame. 
In  the  ifle  of  Ternate,  the  pecul  and  catty  are  the  fame  as 
at  Amboyna.  The  pecul  in  Siam  is  50  catties,  and  the 
catty  20  tales,  or  80  ticals.  The  Siam  pecul  weighs  1 29  lb. 
avoirdupois,  and  the  catty  41  oz.  4!  dr.  avoirdupois.  The 
common  weight  in  Trangania,  on  the  farther  penfnfula,  is 
the  China  pecul,  which  an fwers  to  1321b.  8oz.  9 dr.  avoir- 
dupois. 

PECULATE,  Peculatus,  in  the  Civil  Law,  the 
crime  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  by  a perfon  who  has 
the  management,  receipt,  or  cuftody  thereof : fo  called  quafi 
pecumet  ablatio . 

Civil  lawyers  ufe  peculate  for  any  theft  of  a thing,  either 
facred,  religious,  public,  or  fifeal.  Peculate  in  the  cafe  of 
public  money,  is  profecuted  even  on  the  criminal’s  heir. 

The  Julian  law,  among  the  Romans,  punilhed  this  crime 
with  death  in  a magiftrate  ; and  with  deportation,  or  baniffi- 
ment,  in  a private  perfon.  With  us  it  is  not  a capital  crime, 
but  fubje&s  the  committer  of  it  to  a diferetionary  fine  and 
imprifonment. 

PECULIAR,  in  the  Canon  Law,  a particular  pariffi, 
or  church,  which  hath  jurifdiftion  within  itfelf,  for  probate 
of  wills,  &c.  exempt  from  the  ordinary  of  the  diocefe,  and 
the  bilhops’  courts. 

There  are  royal  peculiars,  and  archbijhops ’ peculiars. 

The 
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The  king's  chapel  is  a royal  peculiar,  exempt  from  all 
lpiritual  jurifdi&ion,  and  referved  to  the  vifitation  and  im- 
mediate government  of  the  king  himfelf,  who  is  fupreme 
ordinary. 

Peculiars  of  the  archbifhops  are  exclufive  of  the  bifhops 
and  archdeacons. 

It  is  an  ancient  privilege  of  the  fee  at  Canterbury,  that 
wherefoever  any  manors  or  advowfons  do  belong  to  it,  they 
forthwith  become  exempt  from  the  ordinary,  and  are  re- 
puted peculiars,  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  there  are 
more  than  a hundred  fuch  peculiars.  In  thefe  peculiars  ju- 
rifdi&ion  is  adminiftered  by  feveral  commiffaries  ; the  chief 
of  whom  is  the  dean  of  the  arches  for  the  thirteen  peculiars 
within  the  city  cf  London.  See  Arches. 

There  are  alfo  peculiars  of  bifhops,  exclufive  of  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  in  which  they  are 
fituated : of  thefe  the  bifhop  of  London  hath  four  parifhes 
within  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln  ; and  every  bifhop,  who  hath 
a houfe  in  the  diocefe  of  another  bifhop,  may  therein  exerr 
cife  epifcopal  jurifdiClion. 

There  are  alfo  peculiars  of  bifhops  in  their  own  diocefe, 
exclufive  of  archidiaconal  jurifdiCtion. 

The  peculiars  of  dean,  deans  and  chapters,  prebendaries, 
&c.  are  places  in  which,  by  ancient  compofitions,  the  bifhops 
have  parted  with  their  jurifdi&ion,  as  ordinaries  to  thofe 
focieties.  See  Court  of  Peculiars. 

PECULIUM,  the  flock  which  a perfon  in  the  power 
or  property  of  another,  as  a (lave,  minor,  or  the  like, 
may  acquire  by  his  own  induftry,  without  any  advance 
or  afiidance  from  his  father  or  mailer  ; but  merely  by  their 
permiffion. 

The  word  is  ufually  derived  a pecunia  et  pccoribus ; be- 
caufe  the  whole  eflate  anciently  confifled  in  money  and 
cattle. 

Peculium  is  alfo  ufed,  among  the  Romanifts,  for 
what  each  monk  or  religious  referves,  and  poffeffes  to 
himfelf. 

Some  fay,  that  the  peculium  of  a religious,  when  pre- 
ferred to  a cure,  does  not  ceafe  to  belong  to  the  monaflery ; 
and  that  the  property  thereof  never  abfoiutely  refides  in  the 
religious  himfelf.  t. 

PECUNIA,  Money.  See  Money. 

Pecunia,  in  our  old  law-books,  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
cattle,  and  fometimes  for  other  goods,  as  well  as  money. 

In  the  emendation  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
by  William  I.,  it  is  ordered,  that  no  viva  pecunia , living 
money , i.  e.  cattle,  be  bought  or  fold,  except  within  cities, 
and  that  before  three  fuffkient  witneffes. 

So  in  Domefday  book,  pecunia  is  frequently  ufed,  pro 
pecude  ; as  pad  lire  ad  pecuniam  villa. 

Pecunia  Ecclefie,  was  anciently  ufed  for  the  eflate  of 
the  church'. 

Pecunia  Sepulchralis  was  money  formerly  paid  to  the 
pried  at  the  opening  of  the  grave,  for  the  good  and  behoof 
of  the  deceafed’s  foul ; and  which  our  Saxon  ancedors  called 
foulfcot , and  anima  fymbolum. 

Pecunia,  in  Mythology,  a goddefs  among  the  Romans, 
whom  they  invoked  with  a view  of  procuring  money  in 
abundance.  But  as  the  fpecie  was  coined  of  different  me- 
tals, efpecially  of  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  and  as  one  divinity 
would  have  too  much  occupation  in  taking  care  of  the  dif- 
ferent coinages  a particular  one  was  appointed  for  each. 
Three  goddeffes  reprefented  upon  fome  medals  of  the  em- 
peror Commodus  and  his  fucceffors,  with  a pair  of  fcales, 
the  cornucopia,  and  a heap  of  money  by  them,  prove  that 
there  was  at  lead  that  number,  and  the  antiquaries  agree 
that  they  prefided  over  the  coinage  of  three  metals.  Befides 


thefe  three  divinities,  there  was  alfo  “ jEs,”  or  « iEfcuIa- 
nus,”  for  the  brafs  coin. 

PEDACE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Citra;  6 miles  S.  ot  Cofenza. 

PEDACONDA,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  My  fore  ; 
15  miles  E.  of  Chinna-Balabarum. 

PEDAGE,  Pedagium,  toll,  or  a local  due  exaCted 
on  perfons,  goods,  and  carriages,  palling  through  certain 
places. 

Pedage  is  ufually  levied  for  the  repairing  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  caufeways,  the  paving  of  Streets,  &c.— An- 
ciently, thofe  who  had  the  right  of  pedage,  were  to  keep 
the  roads  fecure,  and  anfwer  for  all  robberies  committed  on 
the  paffengers  between  fun  and  fun  ; which  is  dill  obferved 
in  fome  parts  of  England  and  in  Italy,  vukere  there  were 
guards,  called  Jlationarii , eftabliflied  for  the  fecurity  of  mer- 
chants, particularly  at  Terracina,  on  the  road  between  Rome 
and  Naples. 

PEDAGOGUE,  or  Pedagogue,  -ax^ocyaya,  formed 
from  -nsa.^uv  fUjtuyoe,  puerorum  dutior,  leader  of  boys , a tu- 
tor or  mader,  to  whom  is  committed  the  difciplme  and 
direction  of  a fcholar,  to  be  inllrudted  in  grammar  and 
other  arts. 

M.  Fleury  obferves,  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  peda- 
gogues to  flaves  appointed  to  tend  their  children,  lead  them, 
teach  them  to  walk,  conduCt  them  to  fchool,  See.  The 
Romans  alfo  give  the  fame  denomination  to  the  flaves 
who  were  entruded  with  the  care  and  inffruCtion  of  their 
children. 

PEDAL E,  as  a pedale,  implies  a long  note  in  the  bajfo 
continuo,  or  thorough-bafe,  to  be  played  or  fultained  without 
chords.  See  Tarto  Solo. 

PEDALES.  See  Abbot. 

PEDALIN.E,  in  Botany , a natural  order  of  plants, 
edablifhed  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  519, 
and  named  from  Pcdalium,  which  belongs  to  it ; fee  the 
next  article.  The  characters  are  thefe. 

Calyx  in  five,  nearly  equal,  divifions. 

Corolla  of  one  petal,  below  the  germen,  irregular  ; its 
throat  inflated  ; limb  two-lipped. 

Stamens  four,  two  longer  than  the  red,  included  within 
the  tube,  and  accompanied  by  the  rudiment  of  a fifth. 

Germen  furrounded  at  the  bafe  with  a glandular  difk, 
of  feveral  cells,  with  one  or  two  feeds  in  each.  Style  one. 
Stigma  divided. 

Drupa  dry,  armed  with  fpines,  of  feveral  cells. 

Seeds  with  a paper-like  fkin.  Albumen  none. 

Embryo  draight. 

Herbs  with  oppofite  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers  accompa- 
nied by  a pair  of  bra&eas. 

PEDALIUM,  a Greek  name,  chofen  for  this  plant  by 
profeffor  David  Van  Royen,  in  allufion,  as  it  feems,  to  the 
lhape  of  the  fruit.  n»iSaXiov  is,  as  profeffor  Martyn  fays,  the 
rudder  of  a fhip,  which  each  dilated  angle,  or  wing,  of  the 
part  in  quedion  fomewhat  refembles  ; but  the  Greek  word 
alfo  means  a fiud,  button,  or  head  of  a nail,  and  the  regular, 
or  artificial  figure  of  the  whole  fruit,  reticulated  like  filla- 
gree,  might  well  fugged  fuch  an  application  of  it  here. — 
Linn.  Gen.  327.  Sehreb.  430.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  401. 
Mart.  Mill.  DiCt.  v.  3.  Juff.  140.  Lamarck  Illudr.  t.  538. 
Gaertn.  t.  58. — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 
Nat.  Ord.  “ Luridte,  Perfonata,  or  perhaps  Aggregate," 
Linn.  Bignonia , Juff.  Pedaline,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  minute,  in  five  deep  feg- 
ments  ; the  lower  ones  longed.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  (lightly 
ringent ; tube  triangular,  flat  in  front ; limb  flat,  fpreading, 
in  five  deep,  rounded  legments,  the  upper  ones  fmallell,  the 

lower 
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lower  one  larged  of  all.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  fhorter  than 
the  tube,  hairy  at  the  bafe,  two  of  them  (horteft  ; anthers 
heart-fliaped,  two-lobed,  terminated  by  a gland,  and  co- 
hering in  the  form  of  a crofs.  There  is,  according  to 
Rottboll,  between  the  fhorter  ftamens,  the  rudiment  of  a 
fifth  filament,  with  a minute  anther.  Pijl.  Germen  conical ; 
ftyle  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  cloven,  its  upper 
fegment  reflexed,  the  lower  revolute.  Peric.  Drupa  dry, 
fibrous,  (talked,  ovate,  fomewhat  pyramidal,  with  four  fur- 
rows, and  as  many  angles,  each  of  which  bears  a horizontal 
fpine  at  its  bafe.  Seed.  Nut  of  two  cells,  with  four  wi  igs, 
and  clothed  with  the  rigid,  permanent,  branched  and  en- 
tangled fibres  of  the  drupa.  Kernels  two  in  each  cell,  ob- 
long, one  above  the  other,  each  clothed  with  a dry  membra- 
nous bivalve  tunic. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla  (lightly 
ringent  ; it*  limb  in  five  flat  fegments.  Stigma  two-lobed. 
Drupa  dry,  fibrous,  with  four  fpines.  Nut  of  two  cells, 
with  four  tunicated  feeds. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  thought  to  differ  from  Josephinia, 
fee  that  article,  in  having  but  two  lobes  to  the  ftigma  inftead 
of  four,  fewc  cells  in  the  fruit,  and  folitary  feeds.  Perhaps 
the  genera  are  not  naturally  diftindl,  but  we  have  not  com- 
pared them  in  a fufficiently  perfedf  ftate  to  decide.  In  habit 
they  are  very  fimilar.  We  have  corredted  the  original  ge- 
neric charadter  ; not  only  from  the  remarks  of  Rottboll  and 
Gsertner,  but  from  the  manufcript  emendations  of  Linnaeus 
himfelf,  annexing  his  own  various  conje&ures,  as  to  the  na- 
tural order.  What  Gsertner  terms  an  empty  cell,  appears 
merely  a hollow  (talk  to  the  fruit. 

I.  P.  Murex.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  892.  Burm.  Ind.  139. 
t.  45.  f.  2.  (Murex  ; Linn.  Zeyl.  205.  Caka  Mullu  ; 
Rheede  Malab.  v.  10.  1 43 . t . 72.  Garin.) — Native  of  mari- 
time fituations,  in  Ceylon,  and  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  Root 
annual.  Herb  very  va-ious  as  to  luxuriance,  of  a fomewhat 
flefhy  and  glutinous  or  greafy  habit,  like  Chenopodium  album, 
or  Fat  Hen.  Leaves  imperfedtly  oppofite,  fometimes  all  al- 
ternate, (talked,  Ample,  obovate,  obtufe,  abrupt,  coarfely 
toothed.  Flowers  axillary,  lohtary,  (talked,  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  about  an  inch  long  ; their  colour  apparently  white, 
or  pale  reddifh.  Fruit  drooping,  Angularly  elegant  at  an  ad- 
vanced period,  when  the  branched  entangled  fibres  become 
vifible. 

Rottboll  fays  the  fmell  of  mufk  is  very  powerful  in  the 
flowering  plant.  We  are  told  that  the  herb  infufed  in  water 
gives  out  an  abundant  colourlefs  and  infipid  mucilage,  and 
that  it  is  ufed  on  the  coaft'of  Coromandel  to  turn  water  into 
a clear  jelly,  for  what  particular  ufe  is  not  mentioned.  We 
find  no  fuch  refult  from  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  dried 
leaves. 

PEDALS,  keys  for  the  feet  in  almoft  all  the  large  or- 
gans on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  invention  is  recorded 
by  Prsetorius,  Syntag.  Muf.  and  afcribed  to  Bernard,  a 
German  organift  at  Venice,  fo  early  as  the  year  1470.  (See 
Organ.)  This  difcovery  manifetted  great  prog-efs  in  the 
conttru&ion  and  performance  of  that  noble  inrtrument  at  fo 
early  a period  ; and  feems  to  imply  ideas  of  harmony  and  ef- 
fe£L,  beyond  the  power  of  human  hands. 

PEDANEUS,  in  the  Civil  Law,  a petty  judge  who  has 
no  formal  feat  of  juftice,  but  hears  caufes  (landing,  and 
without  any  tribunal. 

The  word  feems  formed  from  Jlans  in  pedibus  : and  is  ufed 
among  the  ancients  by  way  of  oppofition  to  thofe  magiftrates 
who  were  feated  in  the  curule  chair,  in  fella  curuli,  or  had  a 
tribunal  or  bench  raifed  on  high. 

The  Roman  pedanei  therefore,  were  fuch  as  had  no  tri- 
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bur.al,  nor  pretorium  ; but  rendered  juftice  de  piano,  or  plane 
pede. 

From  the  eighty-fecond  Novel,  it  appears  that  the  em- 
peror Zeno  eftabliffied  thefe  pedanei  in  the  fee  of  every 
province;  and  that  Juftinian  ere&ed  feven  of  them  at 
Conftantinople,  in  manner  of  an  office  : granting  them 
power  to  judge  in  any  fum  as  high  as  three  hundred 
crowns. 

PEDANT,  a fchoolmafter,  or  pedagogue,  who  pro- 
feffes  to  inftrudt  and  govern  youth,  and  teach  them  the  lite- 
rse  humaniores  and  the  arts. 

Pedant  is  alfo  ufed  for  a rough  un’polifhed  man  of  letters, 
who  makes  an  impertinent  ufe  of  the  fciences,  and  abounds 
in  unfeafonable  criticifms  and  obfervations. 

Dacier  defines  a pedant,  a perfon  who  has  more  reading 
than  good  fenfe. 

Pedants  are  people  ever  armed  with  quibbles  and  fyl- 
logifms ; they  breathe  nothing  but  difputation  and  chi- 
canery, and  purfue-  a proportion  to  the  laft  limits  of 
logic. 

■ Malebranche  defcribes  a pedant  as  a man  full  of  falfe  eru- 
dition, who  makes  a parade  of  h;s  knowledge,  and  is  ever 
quoting  fome  Greek  or  Latin  author,  or  hunting  back  to  a 
remote  etymology. 

St.  Evremont  fays  that  to  paint  the  folly  of  a pedant, 
we  mud  reprefent  him  as  turning  all  converfation  to  fome 
one  fcience  or  fubjeft  with  which  he  is  bell  acquainted 

There  are  pedants  of  all  conditions,  and  of  al  robes. 
Wicquefort  fays,  an  ambaffiid.r,  always  attentive,  to 
formalities  and  decorums,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a political 
pedant. 

PEDANTRY,  or  Pedantism,  the  quality  or  manner 
of  a pedant. 

To  fvvell  up  little  and  low  things,  to  make  a vain  (how 
of  fcience,  to  heap  up  Greek  and  Latin  without  judg- 
ment, to  tear  thofe  to  pieces  who  differ  from  us  about 
a pafiage  in  Suetonius,  or  the  etymology  of  a word,  to 
ftir  up  all  the  world  againft  a man  for  not  admiring  Ci- 
cero enough,  to  be  interefted  for  the  reputation  of  an 
ancient  as  if  he  were  our  next  of  kin,  form  what  we  properly 
call  pedantry. 

PEDARIAN,  in  Antiquity,  thofe  fenators  who  fignified 
their  votes  by  their  feet,  not  their  tongues ; that  is,  fuch  as 
walked  over  to  the  fide  of  thofe  whofe  opinion  they  ap- 
proved of,  in  divifions  of  the  fenate. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Dr.  Middleton  thinks  owing  to 
this,  that  though  the  magiftrates  of  Rome  had  a right  to  a 
place  and  vote  in  the  fenate,  as  well  during  their  office  as 
after  it,  and  before  they  were  put  upon  the  roll  by  the  cen- 
fors,  yet  they  had  not  probably  a right  to  fpeak  or  debate 
there  on  any  queftion,  at  leaft  in  the  earlier  times  of  the 
republic.  For  this  feems  to  have  been  the  original  diltindlion 
between  them  and  the  ancient  fenators,  as  it  is  plainly  inti- 
mated in  the  formule  of  the  confular  edidl,  fent  abroad  to 
fummon  the  fenate,  which  was  addreffed  to  all  fenators,  as 
thofe  who  had  a right  to  vote  in  the  fenate.  From  which 
diftin&ion,  thefe  laft,  who  had  only  a right  to  vote,  were 
called,  by  way  of  ridicule,  pedarian  ; becaufe  they  fignified 
their  votes  by  their  feet,  not  their-  tongues,  and,  upon 
every  divifion  of  the  fenate,  went  over  to  the  fide  of  thofe 
whofe  opinions  they  approved.  It  was  in  allufion  to  this  old 
cuftom,  which  feems,  however,  to  have  been  wholly  dropt  in 
the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  that  the  mute  part  of  the  fe- 
nate continued  dill  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  pedarians,  as 
we  learn  from  Cicero,  who,  in  giving  an  account  to  Atticus 
of  a certain  debate  and  decree  of  the  fenate  upon  it,  fays. 
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that  it  was  made  with  the  eager  and  general  concurrence  of 
the  pedarians,  though  againft  the  authority  of  all  the  con- 
fulars.  Vide  Feflus  in  voc.  Senatores,  A.  Gell.  lib,  iii.  18. 
Felt  in  Pedarius.  Cicero  ad  Attic.  I.  19.  Middiet,  of 
Rom.  Sen.  p.  86.  feq. 

PEDATUM  Folium,  in  Botany , a foot-like  leaf,  is  fo 
called  rather  by  way  of  contrail  to  a pa’mate  or  hand-like 
one,  than  from  any  very  precife  refemblance  to  the  foot  of 
any  animal.  It  is  compound,  being  in  the  firft  inftance  ter- 
nate,  and  the  two  lateral  leaflets  are  each,  more  or  lefs 
numeroufly,  fubdivided  in  front.  Helleborus  fatidus  and 
niger  have  this  fort  of  foliage. 

PEDATURA,  in  Roman  Antiquity , was  ufed  for  a fpace 
or  proportion  of  a certain  nuipber  of  feet  fet  out. 

The  word  occurs  frequently  m writers  about  military  af- 
fairs ; thus  in  Hyginus,  de  Caftrametatiotie,  we  meet  with 
“ meminerimus  itaque  ad  computationem  cohortis  equitatae 
milliaria  pedaturam  ad  mille  trecentos  fexaginta  dari  debere 
which  is  to  be  thus  explained  : the  pedatura,  or  fpace  al- 
lowed for  a cohors  equitata  or  provincial  cohort,  confifting 
of  both  horfe  and  foot,  could  not  be  the  fame  as  the  peda- 
tura of  an  uniform  body  of  infantry,  of  the  fame  number, 
but  mull  exceed  it  by  360  feet  ; for  the  proportion  of  the 
room  of  one  horfeman  to  one  foot  foldier,  he  affigns  as  two 
and  a half  to  one.  Vide  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  482.  feft.  3. 

PEDDAGUDAMY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Ellore  ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Ellore. 

PEDDAPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Rajamundry  ; 22  miles  E.N.E.  of  Rajamundry. 

PEDDI-BALABARUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore  ; 16  miles  N.  of  Bangalore. 

PE  DEE,  Great,  a river  of  America,  which  rifes  in 
the  Appalachian  mountains,  in  North  Carolina,  where  it  is 
called  Yadkin  river.  In  South  Carolina  it  takes  the  name 
of  Pedee,  and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  Lynche's  creek, 
Little  Pedee,  and  Black  river,  joins  the  Wakkamaw  river, 
near  George-town.  Thefe  united  dreams,  with  the  acceffion 
of  a fmall  creek,  on  which  George-town  (lands,  form  Win- 
yaw  bay,  which,  about  1 2 miles  below,  communicates  with 
the  ocean.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  of  60  or  70  tons,  about 
200  miles. 

Pedee,  Little , a river  that  rifes  in  feveral  branches,  in 
North  Carolina,  and  unites  with  the  Great  Pedee  in  South 
Carolina,  about  32  miles  from  the  ocean. 

PEDEMONTE  d’Alisi,  a town  of  Naples,  in  La- 
vora  ; 20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Capua. 

PEDENA,  or  Biben,  a town  of  Iftria,  the  fee  of  a 
bilhop  ; 25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Triefte.  N.  lat.  450  22'.  E. 
long  1 40  16'. 

PEDERNEIRA,  a fea-port  town  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Eftremadura,  containing  about 
1300  inhabitants  ; 18  miles  S.W.  of  Leyria.  N.  lat.  390 
31'.  W.  long  8°  56'. 

PEDERSORE,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Wafa;  three  miles  S.  of  Jacobftadr. 

PEDESTAL,  formed  from  pes,  pedis,  foot,  and 
column,  in  ArchiteHure,  the  lowed  part  of  an  order  of  co- 
lumns ; being  that  which  fuftains  the  column,  and  ferves  it 
as  a foot  to  (land  on. 

The  pedeftal,  called  by  the  Greeks  Jlyiobates,  and  Jlereo- 
bates,  confifts  of  three  principal  parts ; viz.  a fquare  trunk, 
or  dye,  which  makes  the  body ; a cornice,  the  head  ; and  a 
bafe,  the  foot  of  the  pedeftal. 

The  pedeftal  is  properly  an  appendage  to  a column ; not 
an  effential  part  thereof ; though  M.  le  Clerc  thinks  it  is  ef- 
fential  to  a complete  order. 

The  proportions  or  ornaments  of  the  pedeftal  are  different 


in  the  different  orders  : Vignola,  indeed,  and  moft  of  the 
moderns,  make  the  pedeftal,  and  its  ornaments,  in  all  the 
orders,  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  column,  including 
the  bafe  and  capital : but  fome  deviate  from  this  rule. 

M.  Perrault  makes  the  proportion  of  the  three  conftituent 
parts  of  pedeftals,  the  fame  in  all  the  orders  ; via.  the  bafe 
one-feurth  of  the  pedeftal ; the  cornice  an  eighth  part ; and 
the  focle,  or  plmth,  of  the  bafe,  two-thirds  of  the  bafe  it- 
felf.  The  height  of  the  dye  is,  what  remains  of  the  whole 
height  of  the  pedeftal. 

Pedestal,  Tufcan,  is  the  fimpleft  and  the  loweft  of  all. 
Palladio  and  Scamozzi  make  it  three  modules  high  ; Vignola 
five.  Its  members,  in  Vignola,  are  only  a plinth,  for  a 
bafe  ; the  dye  ; and  a talon  crowned,  for  a cornice.  This 
has  rarely  any  bafe. 

Pedestal,  Doric , Palladio  makes  four  modules  five  mi- 
nutes high  ; and  Vignola  five  modules  four  minutes. 

In  the  antique,  we  not  only  do  not  meet  with  any  pedeftals ; 
but  even  not  with  any  bafe,  in  the  Doric  order. 

The  members  in  Vignola’s  Doric  pedeftal,  are  the  fame 
with  thofs  in  the  Tufcan,  with  the  addition  of  a mouchette 
in  its  cornice. 

Pedestal,  Ionic,  in  Vignola  and  Serlio,  is  fix  modules 
high ; in  Scamozzi  five  ; in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis 
it  is  feven  modules  twelve  minutes.  Its  members  and  orna- 
ments are  moftly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Doric,  only  a 
little  richer.  The  pedeftal  now  ufually  followed,  is  that  of 
Vitruvius,  though  we  do  not  find  it  in  any  work  of  the  an- 
tique. Some,  in  lieu  hereof,  ufe  the  Attic  bafe,  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient. 

Pedestal,  Corinthian , is  the  richeft  and  moft  delicate  of 
all.  In  Vignola  it  is  feven  modules  high ; in  Palladio,  five 
modules  one  minute  ; in  Serlio,  fix  modules  fifteen  minutes ; 
in  the  colifeum,  four  modules  two  minutes. 

Its  members,  in  Vignola,  are  as  follow  ; in  the  bafe  are  a 
plinth,  for  a focle  : over  that  a tore  carved  ; then  a reglet,  a 
gula  inverted  and  enriched,  and  an  aftragal.  In  the  dye  are 
a reglet,  with  a conge  over  it ; and  near  the  cornice  a reglet, 
with  a conge  underneath.  In  the  cornice  is  an  aftragal,  a 
frieze,  fillet,  aftragal,  gorge,  and  a talon.  See  each  under 
its  proper  article. 

Pedestal,  Compofte,  in  Vignola,  is  of  the  fame  height 
with  the  Corinthian,  viz.  feven  modules  ; in  Scamozzi,  fix 
modules  two  minutes ; in  Palladio  fix  modules  feven  mi- 
nutes; in  the  Goldfmith’s  arch,  feven  modules  eight  mi- 
nutes. 

Its  members,  in  Vignola,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
Corinthian  ; with  this  difference,  that,  whereas  thefe  are 
moft  of  them  enriched  with  carvings  in  the  Corinthian,  they 
are  all  plain  in  the  Compofite.  Nor  mult  it  be  omitted,  that 
there  is  a difference  in  the  profiles  of  the  bafe  and  cornice,  in 
the  two  orders. 

The  generality  of  archite&s,  Daviler  obferves,  ufe  tables 
or  panels,  either  in  relievo,  or  creux,  in  the  dyes  of  pedeftals, 
without  any  regard  to  the  character  of  the  order.  Thofe, 
in  relievo,  he  obferves,  only  fit  the  Tufcan  and  Doric ; the 
three  others  muft  be  indented  : but  this,  he  adds,  is  a thing 
the  ancients  never  pra&ifed,  as  being  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  folidity  and  ftrength. 

Pedestal,  Square,  is  that  whofe  height  and  width  are 
equal ; as  that  of  the  arch  of  the  lions  at  Verona,  of  the 
Corinthian  order  ; and  fuch  fome  followers  of  Vitruvius,  as 
Serlio,  Philander,  &c.  have  given  to  their  Tufcan  orders. 

Pedestal,  Double,  is  that  which  fupports  two  columns, 
and  is  larger  in  width  than  height. 

Pedestal,  Continued,  is  that  which  fupports  a row  of  co- 
lumns without  any  break  or  interruption  ; fuch  is  that  which 
fuftains 
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fuftains  the  fluted  Ionic  columns  of  the  palace  of  the  Thuil- 
leries  on  the  fide  of  fhe  garden. 

Pedestals  of  Statues,  are  thofe  ferving  to  fupport  figures 
or  ftatues. 

Vi.nola  obferves,  there  is  no  part  of  aichite,fture  more 
arbitrary,  and  in  which  more  liberty  may  be  taken,  than 
in  ihe  pedeftals  of  ftatues;  there  being  no  laws  prefcribed 
for  them  by  antiquity  ; nor  any  even  fettled  by  the  mo- 
derns. 

There  is  no  fettled  proportion  for  thefe  pedeftals ; but 
the  height  depends  on  the  fituation,  and  the  figure  they  fuf- 
tain.  Yet,  when  on  the  ground,  the  pedeftal  is  ufually  two- 
thirds,  or  two-fifths,  of  that  of  the  ftatue  ; but  always  the 
more  maflive  the  ftatue,  the  ftronger  muft  be  the  pedeftal. 

Their  form,  chara&er,  &c.  are  to  be  extraordinary  and 
ingenious,  far  from  the  regularity  and  fimplicity  of  the 
pedeftah  of  columns.  The  fame  author  gives  us  a great 
variety  of  forms,  oval,  triangular,  multangular,  &c. 

PEDESTRIAN  Statue.  See  Statue. 

PEDIiEAN,  wfhono?,  in  Antiquity.  The  city  of  Athens 
was  anciently  divided  into  three  different  quarters  ; one  on 
the  defcent  of  a hill ; another  on  the  fea-fhore  ; and  a third 
in  a plain  between  the  other  two. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  middle  region  were  called  TUha.u>t, 
Pediaans,  formed  from  wohov,  plain  or  flat : or,  according  to 
Ariftotle,  Pediaci : thofe  of  the  hill,  Diacrians : and  thole 
of  the  (hore,  Paralians. 

Thefe  quarters  ufually  compofed  fo  many  different  fac- 
tions. Piliftratus  made  ufe  of  the  Pediaeans  againft  the 
Diacrians. 

In  the  time  of  Solon,  when  a form  of  government  was 
to  be  chofen,  the  Diacrians  would  have  it  democratic  : the 
Pedimans  demanded  an  ariftocracy  ; and  the  Paralians  a mixed 
government. 

PEDICELL  ARIA,  in  Natural Hijlory,  a genus  of  the 
elafs  and  order  Vermes  Mollufca  : the  generic  charadter  is, 
that  it  has  a body  foft  and  feated  on  a rigid  fixed  peduncle ; 
the  aperture  is  Angle.  There  are  three 

Species. 

Globifera.  This  is  defcribed  as  having  a fpherical 
head.  It  inhabits  the  Northern  feas,  among  the  fpines  of 
the  Echini.  The  body  is  minute,  and  refembling  a mucor  ; 
the  head  is  reddifh,  having  the  appearance  of  a fmall  cherry  ; 
the  ftem  is  tawny,  and  covered  with  a gelatinous  hyaline 
fkin. 

Triphylla.  The  head  of  this  is  three-lobed  ; the  lobes 
are  nearly  fquare  and  unarmed  ; the  neck  is  round.  It  is 
found  in  the  Northern  feas,  among  the  fpines  of  Echini. 
The  head  has  reddifh  or  hyaline  lobes,  fometimes  ovate  ; the 
neck  is  flexuous  and  blue ; the  peduncle  or  ftem  is  of  a 
chefnut-brown. 

Tridens.  Head  three-lobed,  the  lobes  are  oval  and 
awned  ; the  neck  is  round.  It  inhabits  alfo  the  Northern 
feas,  and  likcwife  among  the  fpines  of  Echini.  The  neck 
is  fmooth  and  hyaline,  though  fometimes  it  is  reddifh  ; the 
lobes  of  the  head  are  fometimes  four,  and  thrice  as  long  as 
the  neck,  rarely  unarmed  with  awns  ; the  peduncle  is  reddifh, 
and  three  times  as  long  as  the  neck. 

PEDICELLUS,  in  Botany,  a partial  flower-ftalk,  or 
the  ultimate  fubdivifion  of  a general  one.  See  Pedunculus. 

PEDICLE,  Pedicellus,  a diminutive  of  pcs,  foot , 
footjlalk ; that  little  ftalk  whereby  the  leaf,  fruit,  or 
flower,  is  fultained,  and  connefted  to  its  branch  or  ftem. 
(Seethe  preceding  article.)  Flowers  will  keep  frefh  a long 
time  after  gathering,  by  immerging  their  pedicles  in  water. 
The  great  fecret  of  preferving  fruits  for  the  winter  is  to 
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feal  up  their  pedicles  with  wax.  Cherries  with  the  fhorteft 
pedicle  are  efteemed  the  beft.  The  piftil  of  the  flower 
fometimes  becomes  the  pedicle  of  the  fruit. 

PEDICULARES,  in  Botany,  a natural  order  of  plants, 
fo  denominated  by  Juflieu,  from  Pedicularis,  which  is  one  of 
them  ; fee  the  next  article.  It  is  the  fecond  of  the  eighth 
clafs  in  that  author’s  fyftem,  and  comprifes  about  a third  part 
of  the  Perfonata  of  Linnaeus;  fee  Personate.  For  the 
charadlers  of  Juflieu’s  eighth  clafs,  fee  Gentian.®.  He 
thus  defines  the  prefent  order. 

Calyx  divided,  permanent,  often  tubular.  Corolla  for  the 
mod  part  irregular.  Stamens  definite  in  number.  Style  one  ; 
with  a fi  nple,  or  rarely  two-lobed,  ftigma.  Fruit  capfular, 
of  two  cells,  with  many  feeds,  and  two  valves  which  are 
connected  by  a central  projedlion,  forming  a partition  bear- 
ing feeds  on  both  fides,  and  fcarcely  feparable,  the  edges  of 
the  valves  unconnefted  with  the  partition,  and  finally  fepa- 
rating.  The  Jlem  is  moftly  herbaceous.  Leaves  either  op- 
pofite  or  alternate,  each  with  a Angle  braftea. 

The  firft  fedtion,  diftinguiftied  by  having  the  ftamens  not 
didynamou0,  their  number  two  or  more,  confifts  of  Polygala , 
Veronica , Sibthorpia,  and  Difandra. 

The  fecond  fedtign,  with  four  didynamous  ftamens,  that 
is,  two  long  and  two  Ihort,  has  Ourifia  of  Commerfon,  and 
Piripea  of  Aublet,  with  the  Linnsean  Erinus,  Manulea , Caf- 
lillcea,  Euphrafta,  Buchnera,  Bartfia , Pedicularis,  Rhinanthus 
and  Melampyrum . 

A third  iedtion  confifts  of  four  genera  akin  to  true  Pedi- 
culares.  Thefe  are  Hyobanche,  Obolaria,  Orobanche  and 
Lathrcea ; paralitical  plants,  about  whole  germination  no- 
thing is,  or  perhaps  can  be,  known.  Their  fruit  is  in  a 
manner  unilocular. 

The  Pediculares  in  general  are  remarkable  for  turning 
black  in  drying  ; but  this  quality  does  not  belong  to  Poly- 
gala. That  indeed  is  a genus  whofe  natural  affinity  is  enve- 
loped in  much  uncertainty,  and  it  feems  to  us  that  Linnaeus, 
who  refers  it  to  his  Lomentaceee,  comes  nearer  the  truth  than 
Juflieu. 

PEDICULARIS,  Loufe-wort,  a very  noble  and  beau- 
tiful genus  of  plants  ; notwithftanding  its  unpromifing 
name,  derived  from  pediculus,  a loufe,  which  alludes  to 
a quality  attributed  to  fome  of  the  fpecies,  of  making 
Iheep  loufy  that  feed  upon  them.  This  report  might  per- 
haps arife,  as  with  refpedt  to  the  Drofera  and  Hydrocotyle, 
from  their  growing  in  watery  paftures,  where  Iheep  become 
unhealthy  and  fcabby,  whether  they  feed  ,on  any  of  thefe 
herbs,  which  is  very  doubtful,  or  no. — Linn.  Gen.  307. 
Schreb.  403.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  202.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt. 
v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  655.  Prodr.  FI.  Graec,  Sibth.  v.  1. 
429.  Juff.  101.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  317.  Michaux  Bo- 
real-Amer.  v.  2.  18.  Gsertn.  t.  53. — Clafs  and  order,  Di- 
dynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonata,  Linn.  Pedi- 
culares, Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  ovate-ob- 
long, tumid,  unequally  five-cleft,  permanent.  Cor.  of  one 
petal,  ringerit ; tube  oblong,  gibbous ; upper  lip  helmet- 
Ihaped,  eredt,  comprefled,  emarginate,  narroweft  ; lower 
fpreading,  flat,  divided  about  h df-way  into  three  obtufe 
Segments,  the  middle  one  ufuall/  narroweft.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments four,  the  length  of  the  upper  lip,  under  which  they 
are  concealed,  two  of  them  fhorteft  ; anthers  incumbent, 
roundifh,  comprefled.  Pift.  Germen  roundifh,  fuperior  ; 
ftyle  thread-fhaped,  fituated  like  the  ftamens  but  longer ; 
ftigma  obtufe,  inflexed.  Peric.  Capful  ourdifti,  pointed, 
oblique,  of  two  cells,  burfting  at  the  top  ; the  partitions 
narrow,  from  the  centre  of  each  valve.  Seen,  .everal,  ovate, 
angular,  pointed,  comprefled,  with  a minute  membraEous 
3 X appendage. 
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appendage.  Receptacle  roundifh,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cap- 
fule. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  fwelling,  unequally  five-cleft.  Upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  notched,  compreffed.  Capfule  of  two 
cells,  pointed,  oblique  Seeds  few,  angular,  pointed. 

Very  few  fpecies  of  Pedieularis  were  known  to  the  old 
botanifls.  Linnaeus  difcovered  feveral  in  Lapland,  as  Haller 
has  done  in  Switzerland,  and  Jacquin  in  Auftria;  but  the 
mod  numerous  acquifitions  of  this  kind  have  been  made 
in  Siberia,  by  Gmelin,  Pallas  and  others.  The  fecond  edi- 
tion of  Sp.  PI.  contains  but  14  fpecies  ; the  14th  of  Syft. 
Veg.  17  ; Wiildenow  has  34,  having  received  fome  new 
Siberian  ones  from  his  friend  Stephan.  Five  of  the  whole 
have  branched  Items,  the  reft  are  unbranched,  though  leafy 
and  many-flowered.  All  are  herbaceous,  and  perhaps  peren- 
nial, though  authors  have  marked  fome  as  annual.  This  is 
certainly  erroneous  with  regard  to  incarnata  of  Jacquin, 
and  our  fylvatica,  whether  the  palujlris  be  annual,  as  Ray 
fays,  or  not.  They  are  with  difficulty  preferved  in  a gar- 
den, being  moftly  inhabitants  of  boggy  alpine  places,  pro- 
tected by  a thick  coat  of  fnow  throughout  a long  winter, 
and  very  fufceptible  of  any  recurrence  of  cold  after  they 
begin  to  vegetate  in  the  fpring.  The  foliage  of  the  whole 
genus  is  limply  or  doubly  pinnatifid,  with  minute,  carti- 
laginous teeth,  and  remarkable  for  an  elegantly  crifped 
afpeCt,  with  rich  Ihining  green  or  purplifh  hues.  The  ino- 
dorous flowers  form  leafy  fpikes,  and  are  either  crimfon  or 
yellowilh,  but  in  every  cafe  richly  variegated  with  con- 
trafted  tints. 

The  fpecies  are  well  made  out  in  Wiildenow,  nor  do  we 
find  it  requifite  to  give  detailed  defcriptions  or  fynonyms  of 
them  all.  A few  examples  will  fuffice,  with  the  addition  of 
two  fpecies  which  appear  to  be  new.  Only  two  are  natives 
of  Britain,  with  which  our  lift  commences. 

P.  palujlris.  Marfh  Loufe-wort,  or  Tall  Red-rattle. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  845.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  399.  (Pedieularis;  Riv. 
Monop.  Irr.  t.  92.) — Stem  folitary,  branched.  Calyx  ovate, 
hairy,  ribbed,  in  two  principal  notched  divifions.  Lower 
lip  of  the  corolla  largeft. — Native  of  boggy  meadows, 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  Europe  ; by  no  means  unfrequent 
in  England,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  root  is  fmall 
and  tapering,  whether  annual  or  perennial  remains  a doubt, 
Stem  folitary,  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high,  angular,  with 
many  oppofite,  lateral,  leafy  branches  ; the  angles  more  or 
lefs  hairy.  Leaves  fcattered,  {talked,  doubly  pinnatifid. 
fmooth ; the  fegments  obtufe,  notched,  very  various  in 
breadth.  Flowers  numerous,  large,  rofe-coloured,  axillary, 
about  the  fummits  ot  the  Item  and  branches.  Calyx  ovate, 
compreffed,  hairy,  pale  green  or  purplifh,  with  a darker- 
green  leafy  border  in  two  principal  lateral  divifions,  which 
are  ftrongly  crenate  and  varioufly  lobed,  but  the  whole,  taken 
together,  can  fcarcely  be  called  five-cleft.  The  lower  lip 
of  the  corolla  is  longer  and  much  broader  than  the  upper, 
in  three  rounded,  dilated,  flat  fegments,  minutely  fringed. 
Seeds  about  five  or  fix  in  each  cell.  This  is  an  acrid  ufelefs 
weed,  untouched  by  horfes  or  cows. 

P.  fylvatica.  Pafture  Loufe-wort,  or  Heath  Red-rattle. 
Linn.  Sp.  PI  845.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  400  FI.  Dan.  t.  225. 
(Pedieularis;  Ger.  em.  1071.  P.  minor  ; Riv.  Monop. 
Irr.  t.  92.) — Stem  branched  at  the  bafe,  fpreading.  Calyx 
oblong,  angular,  fmooth,  unequally  five-lobed,  cut.  Radi- 
cal leaves  ovate. — Common  with  us  in  moift  heathy  paftures, 
among  grafs  and  mofs,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  In  Swit- 
zerland this  fpecies  is  very  rare,  nor  does  it  feem  to  be  well 
known  on  the  continent,  fince  Wiildenow  could  exprefs  a 
doubt  whether  it  were  diftinft  from  the  former,  and  quote 
the  excellent  figure  in  the  Flora  Datiica  with  hefitation. 
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The  root  is  ftrong  and  thick,  certainly  perennial,  crowned 
with  a numerous  row  of  feffile,  pale,  ovate,  undivided  leaves , 
notched  and  crifped  at  their  edges,  but  totally  different  from 
the  doubly  pinnatifid  fupenor  leaves.  Thefe  radical  leaves 
feem  charafteriltic  of  the  fpecies.  The^m  is  divided  to 
the  very  bafe  into  feveral  fhort,  fpreading,  or  decumbent, 
fimple,  leafy  branches.  Flowers  rofe-coloured,  very  ele- 
gant ; their  calyx  tubular,  moftly  fmooth,  five-lobed ; their 
lower  lip  in  nearly  equal  fegments.. — The  marquis  of  Staf- 
ford met  with  a few  regular  flowers , which  had  five  or  fix 
Jlamens,  on  fome  wild,  plants  near  his  caftle  of  Dunrobin, 
North  Britain,  in  1808. 

P.  euphrafioides . Willd.  n.  3.  (P.  n.  15  ; Gmel.  Sib.  v.  3. 
203.  t.  43.) — Stem  much  branched.  Calyx  oblong,  fmooth, 
in  two  abrupt  even  fegments.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
toothed. — Native  of  Siberia. — We  have  it  alfo  from  La- 
bradore,  communicated  by  the  late  R.  Molefworth,  efq. — 
The  Jlem  is  a fpan  high,  purplifti,  poliflied,  with  nume- 
rous branches  from  top  to  bottom.  Leaves  pinnatifid, 
toothed.  Calyx  with  an  entire,  even  border,  not  cut, 
crifped,  or  leafy.  Corolla  yellow,  with  a purplifh  upper 
lip,  whofe  edge  is  (harply  toothed. 

P . parv'tflora. — Stem  branched,  angular.  Calyx  ovate, 
its  border  leafy,  unequally  lobed  and  notched.  Upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  without  teeth,  larger  than  the  lower. — Ga- 
thered by  Mr.  Menzies,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  Ame- 
rica. The  habit  is  moft  like  that  ©f  P.  palujlris,  but  every 
part  is  much  fmaller,  nor  does  it  anfwer  to  the  deferip- 
tion  in  Wiildenow  of  a fuppofed  variety  of  that  fpecies 
from  Kamtfchatka,  for  the  upper  leaves  in  ours  are  all 
doubly  and  deeply  pinnatifid.  The  calyx  is  ovate,  ribbed, 
fmooth,  with  an  elegant,  broad,  leafy,  lobed  and  notched 
border.  We  find  no  teeth  whatever  on  the  upper  lip  of 
the  corolla,  which  is  longer  than  the  lower ; the  latter  is 
m three  fmall,  rounded,  nearly  equal  lobes.  The  flowers 
feem  to  have  been  red,  but  the  whole  herb  turns  very  black 
in  drying.  Its  height  is  nearly  equal  to  P.  palujlris. 

All  the  following  have  fimple  items. 

P.  Sceptrum  Carolinum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  845.  Willd.  n.  7. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  26.  Ehrh,  Phytoph.  55.  (P.  alpina,  folio  ce- 

terach;  Helw.  FI.  39.  t.  39.  Sceptrum  Carolinum ; Rudb. 
Lapp.  t.  1.  Linn.  Lapp.ed.  2.  206.  t.  4.  f.  4,  5 ) — Leaves 
pinnatifid ; their  fegments  broad,  lobed,  finely  notched. 
Lower  flowers  whorled.  Brafteas  ovate,  undivided.  Calyx 
crefted.  Corolla  clofed. — Found  in  boggy  woods  in  Hun- 
gary, Pruffia,  Mecklenburg,  &c.  but  efpecially  in  Lapland, 
of  which  laft  country  it  is  the  moft  celebrated  botanical 
treafure,  being  the  largeft  and  moft  {lately  of  this  whole 
genus.  We  do  not  find  that  it  has  yet  been  cultivated  with 
fuccefs  in  any  garden.  The  Jlem  is  a yard  high,  ereft, 
ftraight,  naked,  except  a whorl  of  leaves  near  the  bottom. 
Radical  leaves  moft  numerous  and  largeft,  {talked,  a fpan 
long,  deeply  pinnatifid,  fmooth,  finely  reticulated,  the  feg- 
ments more  or  lefs  pinnatifid,  rounded,  broad,  with  minute 
cartilaginous  teeth.  Flowers  feveral,  in  a long,  upright 
fpike,  the  lower  ones  whorled,  the  reft  chiefly  alternate. 
Brafleas  large,  ovate,  concave,  crenate,  tinged,  like  the 
leaves  and  Item,  with  purple.  Corolla  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  cream-coloured  or  pale  yellow;  the  lips  clofed, 
elegantly  tipped  with  crimfon,  the  fegments  of  the  lower 

one  equal,  concave  ; the  upper  without  teeth Rudbeck’s 

wooden  cut  is  truly  magnificent. 

P.  auriculata. — Leaves  pinnatifid  ; their  fegments  oblong, 
notched.  Lower  flowers  oppofite.  Bra&eas  leafy,  pinna- 
tifid. Calyx  deeply  cloven,  with  two  rounded,  leafy,  cre- 
nate lobes.  Corolla  {lightly  gaping. — Sent  by  /he  Rev.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancafter  in  Penn- 
fylvania. 
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fylvania.  We  find  no  defcription  anfwerable  to  this  fpecies. 
The  flem  is  fimple,  little  more  than  a foot  high,  leafy. 
Leaves  all  nearly  oppofite,  two  inches  in  length,  oblong, 
moftly  fmooth  and  naked,  cut,  but  not  deeply,  into  nu- 
merous, parallel,  obtufe  fegments,  with  a cartilaginous 
notched  edge.  Braftcas  fimilar  to  the  leaves,  but  gradu- 
ally fmaller.  Calyx  ovate,  very  fmooth,  two-lobed,  each 
lobe  crowned  with  a rounded,  leafy,  notched  appendage. 
Corolla  an  inch  long,  nearly  clofed,  pale  or  yellowifti,  with 
a tinge  of  red.  The  habit  of  the  leaves , and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  flowers , bring  this  plant  near  the  Sceptrum 
Carolinum,  from  which  neverthelefs  it  is  abundantly  dif- 
tintt,  as  well  as  from  P.  triflis,  whofe  corolla  is  full  as  large, 
but  downy  at  the  edges,  and  whofe  leaves  are  more  finely 
and  deeply  divided. 

P.  recutita ■ Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  I.  608.  ed.  2.  846.  Willd. 
n.  14?  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  258  ? (P.  caule  fimplici,  foliis  pin- 

natis,  floribus  fpicatis,  ftaminibus  eminentibus : Hall.  Hel- 
vet.  v.  1.  138.  n.  316.  t.  8.  f.  2.) — Leaves  deeply  pinna- 
tifid  ; their  fegments  lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  acutely  notched. 
Spike  compact,  leafy.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  crenate, 
obtufe.  Stamens  prominent. — Native  of  lofty  mountains 
in  Switzerland.  We  have  Haller’s  plant,  on  which  this 
fpecies  in  Linnaeus  entirely  depends,  That  of  Jacquin, 
fent  by  himfelf,  which  Willdenow  appears  to  have  had  in 
view,  feems  fomewhat  different,  the  corolla  being  fmaller, 
its  upper  lip  fingularly  oblong,  redtilinear,  and  obtufe  ; 
nor  do  the  flamens  feem  to  projedt.  This  laft  charadter, 
however,  to  which  the  fpecific  name,  fuch  as  it  is,  alludes, 
is  not  very  obvious  at  all  times.  We  muff  leave  the  final 
determination  of  thefe  two  plants  to  thofe  who  can  com- 
pare them  frelh.  Willdenow  has  very  properly  eftablifhed, 
by  the  name  of  P.  elata,  n.  15,  a tall  Siberian  fpecies, 
with  a long  pale-purple  corolla , which  Linnaeus  confounded 
with  recutita . 

P.  foliofa.  Linn.  Mant.  86.  Willd.  n.  16.  Jacq.  Auftr. 
t.  139.  (P.  alpina,  flore  luteo,  radice  nigra ; Bauh.  Hift. 

v.  3.439.) — Leaves  doubly  pinnatifid,  in  linear  fegments  \ 
the  floral  ones  much  longer  than  the  flowers.  Calyx  five- 
cleft  ; its  upper  fegment  much  larger  than  the  reft  Upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  rounded,  woolly,  very  obtufe. — This  very 
fine  fpecies  is  not  rare  on  the  alps  of  Switzerland,  Dauphiny, 
Savoy,  Hungary,  and  Auftria.  The  root  is  tapering,  de- 
fcribed  by  Jacquin  as  perennial,  of  a pale  yellow.  Will- 
denow marks  it  biennial,  but  erroneoufly.  John  Bauhin 
calls  it  black,  but  otherwife  his  fynonym  is  the  only  certain 
and  corredf  one  to  be  found  among  the  old  writers.  The 
plant  is  readily  known  by  the  ample  finely  divided  foliage, 
which  accompanies  and  envelopes  its  denfe  fpike  of  pale  yel- 
low, numerous,  woolly flowers , whofe  prominent  palate  is  of 
a deeper  hue  than  the  reft. — Seeds  of  this  Pedicularis,  fent 
by  the  late  Mr.  Davall,  are  faid  to  have  vegetated  at  Kew  J 
but  we  know  not  that  the  plants  furvived  to  bloffom,  nor 
have  we  met  with  this  or  any  other,  in  perfe&ion,  in  any 
garden. 

P.  acaulis.  Scop.  Carn.  v.  1.  439.  t.  31.  Wulf.  in  Jacq. 
Coll.  v.  1.  207.  t.  14.  Willd.  n.  23. — Stem  none.  Leaves 
doubly  pinnatifid.  Flower-ftalks  radical,  fingle-flowered. — 
Native  of  the  lefs  elevated  mountains  of  Carniola  and  Ca- 
rinthia,  where  it  bloffoms  early  in  May,  before  the  fnow  has 
difappeared  from  the  more  alpine  trafts.  The  root  is  pe- 
rennial. Leaves  feveral,  three  or  four  inches  long,  with 
hairy  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a pale  blufh-co- 
lour,  fpringing  immediately  from  the  crown  of  the  root, 
each  on  a fimple  hairy  ftalk,  about  as  long  as  the  calyx , 
which  is  hairy  with  a.  five-cleft  leafy  border,  and  fcarcely 
half  fo  long  as  the  corolla. 


P . flammea.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  846.  FI.  Lapp.  ed.  2.  210. 
t.  4.  f.  2.  Tour  in  Lapland,  v.  1.  296.  Willd.  n.  24, 
excluding  the  fynonym  of  FI.  Dan.  which  rather  belongs 
to  P.  hirfuta. — Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  imbricated,  ovate, 
obtufe,  doubly  crenate.  Calyx  oblong,  five-toothed.  Upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  obtufe. — Native  of  the  alps  of  Lapland, 
Norway,  and  Dauria ; more  fparingly  of  Switzerland. 
The  root  is  perennial,  with  many  oblong  knobs.  Stem  three 
or  four  inches  high,  cylindrical,  rather  ftout.  Leaves  fcat- 
tered,  ftalked,  of  numerous,  crowded,  fmall,  dark-fhining- 
green  leaflets.  Spike  fomewhat  leafy.  Calyx  oblong,  an- 
gular, fmooth,  its  teeth  fcarcely  leafy.  Corolla  (lender,  deep 
yellow,  its  upper  lip  obtufe  and  brownifh  or  purplifh. — 
This  is  Haller’s  n.  315,  a rare  Swifs  fpecies,  under  which 
it  is  remarkable  that,  both  in  his  Hifloria  and  Nomenclator, 
he  copies  from  the  Sp.  PI.  of  Linnaeus  an  erroneous  citation 
of  FI.  Lapp.  t.  1 1,  inftead  of  t.  4 ; a fign  of  his  not  having 
turned  to  the  plate  he  quoted.  Willdenow  has  here  been 
more  attentive. — Linnaeus  judged  this  fpecies  to  be  P. 
alpina,  folio  ceterach , Bauh.  Pin.  163,  a plant  taken  up 
from  Gefner,  who  but  imperfectly  deferibes  it.  Helwing 
took  the  plant  of  Gefner  to  be  P.  Sceptrum  Carolinum, 
which  indeed  anfwers  much  better  to  the  idea  of  the  leaves 
of  Ceterach  than  the  flammea. 

P.  rofea.  Jacq.  Mifc.  v.  2.  57.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  1 15.  Willd. 
n.  26.  (P.  hirfuta  ; Allion.  Pedem.  v.  i.  63.  t.  3.  f.  1.) — 

Stem  nearly  naked.  Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid  ; fegments 
linear,  (harply  pinnatifid.  Flowers  crowded.  Calyx  hairy. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  obtufe. — Native  of  the  alps  of 
Catinthia  and  the  north  of  Italy.  The  root  is  compofed 
of  long  flelhy  cylindrical  branches,  running  deep  into  the 
ground.  Stem  three  or  four  inches  high,  fimple,  round, 
purplifh,  hairy,  almoft  leaflefs,  except  at  the  top.  Leaves 
moftly  radical,  ftalked,  finely  divided,  and  acutely  toothed. 
Flowers  numerous,  of  an  elegant  rofe-colour,  crowded  into 
a fhort  denfe  fpike  or  head  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
leaves,  which  are  rather  fmaller,  and  more  feffile,  than  the 
reft.  Calyx  very  hairy,  in  five  unequal  fegments.  Upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  oblong,  rounded  and  obtufe;  lower  in 
three  broad  rounded  fegments,  the  middle  one  rather 
fmalleft. — Allioni  miftook  this  for  the  Linnaean  hirfuta , 
which  is  very  different,  having  a leafy  flem,  much  broader 
and  ovate  fegments  to  the  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers . We 
believe  the  latter  to  be  FI.  Dan.  t.  30. — It  muft  alfo  be  ob- 
ferved  that  Willdenow  cites  under  rofea,  Allioni’s  Specimen, 
t.  11.  f.  1 ; whereas  it  is  t.  12.  f.  1,  the  other  being 
comofa. 

P.  roflrata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  843.  Willd.  n.  27.  Jacq. 
Auftr.  t.  205.  (P.  n.  322  ; Hall.  Helvet.  v.  1.  140.  t.  8. 

f.  1,  not  f.  3,  as  he  himfelf  quotes  it!) — Stem  afeending, 
(lightly  Ieafly.  Leaves  doubly  and  deeply  pinnatifid  and 
toothed.  Flowers  fcattered,  ftalked.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  pinnatifid.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  beaked.  — Native 
of  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Carniola,  Italy,  and  Dauphiny, 
on  the  mod  lofty  mountains.  The  fegments  of  the 
leaves  are  (horter  and  broader  than  in  the  laft.  Stems  feveral, 
lefs  eredt.  Flowers  fewer,  more  diftant,  on  longifh  partial 
ftalks.  Calyx  much  lefs  hairy,  with  leafy  pinnatifid  feg- 
ments. Corolla  diftinguifhed  by  the  long  indexed  beaked 
upper  lip,  which  is  of  a deep  crimfon,  the  under  being  rofe- 
coloured,  with  very  broad  lateral  fegments. — Linnaeus  un- 
accountably places  this  fpecies  among  fuch  as  have  branched 
ftems. 

P.  tulerofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  847.  Willd.  n.  28.  (P. 

n.  323  ; Hall.  Helvet.  v.  1.  140.  t.  10.) — Stem  afeending, 
(lightly  leafy.  Leaves  doubly  and  deeply  pinnatifid  and 
toothed.  Flowers  crowded,  nearly  fefiile.  Segments  of 
3X2  the 
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the  calyx  pinnatifid.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  beaked. — 
Native  of  the  alps  of  Swu  -land,  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of 
France.  Differs  from  the  laft  in  being  larger,  with  more 
fubdivided  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  which  are  nearly 
leflile,  bei.  g cro  ded  into  a denfe  leafy  fpike.  The flem  is 
not  more  ereCt,  nor  more  leafy,  in  one  than  the  other.  The 
floral  leaves  of  both  are  palmate  and  bipinnate,  and  the 
corolla  diftinguifhed  by  its  long  beak,  which  has  fometimes 
a notch  at  the  end  in  the  tuberofa,  as  well  as,  if  we  miftake 
not,  in  the  roflrata. 

P.  gyroflexa.  Villars  Dauph.  v.  2.  426.  t.9.  Willd.  n.29. 
(P.  n.  324;  Hall.  Helvet.  v.  1.  140.  t.  11.  f.  2.) — Stem 
afeending,  flightly  leafy.  Leaves  doubly  and  very  deeply 
pinnatifid,  notched,  hairy,  'fomewhat  revolute.  Upper 
flowers  crowded  ; lower  ltalked  Segments  of  the  calyx 
pinnatifid.  Upper  lip  of  toe  corolla  arched,  with  a fhort 
notched  beak. — Native  of  he  alps  of  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Dauphiny.  Moll  like  the  laft  in  habit,  but  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  leaves  being  flightly  revolute,  give  them  a more 
obtufe  and  crifped  afpeCt.  The  corolla  is  rofe-coloured, 
with  a much  fhorter  and  blunter  beak  than  either  of  the 
two  laft.  Thefe  fpecies  are  all  nearly  akin,  and  fo  fimilar  in 
a dried  ftate,  that  it  is  no  wonder  botanifts  in  general  have 
not  well  underftood  them.  P.  fafciculata  of  Bellardi, 
Willd.  30,  is  confeffedly  very  like  them  all ; but  as  no 
authentic  fpecimen  has  fallen  in  our  way,  we  can  throw  no 
light  upon  its  hiftory.  The  corolla  is  faid  to  be  in  colour 
like  the  laft  ; its  upper  lip  not  beaked,  though  approaching 
to  that  fhape,  terminating  in  three  teeth,  of  which  the 
intermediate  one  is  very  fhort. — Thefe  are  followed  in 
Willdenow  by  three  Siberian  fpecies,  called  rulens , compaSa, 
and  achilleifolia , of  which  we  have  feen  neither  fpecimen  nor 
figure.  The  genus  concludes  with 

P.  comofa.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  847.  Willd.  n.  34.  Allion. 
Ped.  v.  1.  64.  t.  4.  f.  1.  Spec.  t.  11.  f.  1. — Stem  and 
fpike  leafy.  Leaves  doubly  and  deeply  pinnatifid,  rough, 
with  briftly  teeth.  Calyx  with  five  fmall  downy  teeth. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  cloven,  with  two  fmall  acute  points. 
— Native  of  mountains  in  the  fouth  of  France  and  north  of 
Italy,  but  not  abundantly  ; more  frequent  in  the  meadows 
of  Rufiia  and  Siberia.  This  is  a fine  fpecies,  approaching 
to  P.  foliofa  in  fize,  habit,  and  colour,  as  well  as  abundance, 
of flowers  ; but  the  floral  leaves  are  fmaller  and  lefs  pro- 
minent, and  the  corolla  is  fmooth,  with  a round  fin  us  at  the 
extremity  of  its  upper  lip,  accompanied  by  a pair  of  taper 
teeth.  The  divifion  of  the  foliage  is  very  fimilar  in  thefe 
two  fpecies,  as  alfo  the  fhort  downy  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and 
they  ought  to  be  placed  next  to  each  other  in  a natural  dif- 
pofition  of  the  genus.  We  have  a fpecimen  from  Allioni 
himfelf,  as  well  as  others  from  Siberia. 

Befides  the  two  new  fpecies  which  we  have  added  above 
to  Willdenow’s  lift,'  there  are  two  in  Michaux,  Boreal- 
Amer.  v.  2.  18,  not  referrible  to  any  that  he  enumerates, 
nor  do  we  know  any  thing  more  of  them  than  the  following 
very  infufficient  characters. 

P.  lanceolata. — Unbranched.  Leaves  lanceolate,  deeply 
toothed.  Spike  leaflefs.  Calyx  fmooth.  Capfules  fhort. — 
Native  of  Canada,  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois. 

P . gladiata. — Unbranched.  Spike  leafy.  Flowers  alter- 
nate. Capfule  protrafted  into  a fword-fhaped  point,  ex- 
ceeding its  own  length.  Flowers  yellowifh. — Native  of 
Pen  fyl vania. 

Our  P.  auriculata  is  certainly  not  referrible  to  either  of 
thefe. 

Pedicularis  Morbus,  from  pediculus,  loufe , in  Medicine , 
a morbid  condition  of  the  habit,  and  efpecially  of  the  fkin, 
in  which  lice  are  generated  in  multitudes,  and  with  diffi- 
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culty  deftroyed.  This  difeafe  has  been  faid  even  to  be 
fatal.  See  Phthiriasis. 

PEDICULUS,  the  Loufe,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of 
infeCts  of  the  order  Aptera.  The  generic  character  is, 
mouth  with  a retraCtile  recurved  fucker  without  probofeis  ; 
without  feelers  ; the  antennae  are  as  long  as  the  thorax  ; it 
has  two  eyes ; the  abdomen  is  depreffed ; it  has  fix  legs 
formed  for  running.  The  infeCts  of  this  genus  live  by 
extrafting  animal  juices  ; the  larvae  and  pupae  are  fix-footed 
and  nimble,  refembling  the  perfeCt  infeCt.  Of  thefe  ftrange 
and  unpleafing  animals,  fome  infeft  the  bodies  of  quad- 
rupeds, others  of  birds,  and  fome  even  of  infeCts  them- 
felves.  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  many  fmall 
infeCts,  infefting  other  animals,  have  often  been  referred 
to  the  genus  Pediculus,  which,  in  reality,  belong  to  thofe 
of  Acarus,  Monoculus,  &c.  There  are  fixty-fix  fpecies 
of  the  genus  enumerated  by  Gmelin. 

Species. 

* Humanus.  The  fpecific  character  is ; abdomen  lobed, 
cinereous.  The  pediculus  humanus,  or  common  loufe,  is  diftin- 
guifhed by  its  pale  livid  colour  ; it  is  produced  from  a 
fmall  oval  egg,  popularly  called  by  the  name  of  a nit,  which 
is  agglutinated  by  its  fmaller  end  to  the  hair  on  which  it  is 
deposited  : from  this  egg  proceeds  the  infeCt,  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  only  much  fmaller  in  fize.  Thefe  fpecimens  are 
far  preferable  for  microfcopic  obfervation  to  the  full  grown 
infeCts,  fhewing,  in  a more  diftinCt  manner,  the  difpofkion 
of  the  vifcera,  mufcles,  &c.  In  this  ftate  it  has  fuch  a 
tranfparent  fkin,  that  we  are  able  to  difeover  more  of  what 
paffes  within  its  body  than  in  moil  living  creatures.  See 
Louse. 

Pubis;  Crab-Loufe.  Abdomen emarginate behind ; legs 
cheliform,  hence  its  trivial  name.  In  the  antennae  are  five 
articulations.  It  is  found  about  the  hairs  of  the  groin,  and 
fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  on  the  eye-brow's  of  perfons 
who  are  not  attentive  to  habits  oc  cleanlinefs. 

Ricinoides.  The  abdomen  is  orbicular,  marked  with 
a white  line  ; the  fcutellum  is  compofed  of  three  lobes ; 
the  fnout  is  white.  It  is  a native  of  America.  It  gets 
into  the  legs  of  the  naked  inhabitants,  where  it  draws 
blood,  and  depofiting  its  eggs  in  the  wound  occafions  very 
alarming  ulcers. 

Suis.  Found  on  the  body  of  fwine. 

Porcelli.  Found  on  the  body  of  the  Cavia  cebaya,  or 
Guinea  pig. 

Cameli.  Head  projecting  and  pointed  ; body  ferru- 
ginous ; abdomen  ovate.  It  is  found  on  the  camel. 

* Ovis.  This  infefts  the  body  of  the  fheep. 

Bubali.  Yellowifh,  with  dufky-brown  ftreaks ; the 
abdomen  has  ten  conic  marginal  tubercles.  It  is  found  on 
the  buffalo. 

* Bovis.  Abdomen  with  eight  tranfverfe  ferruginous 
lines.  It  inhabits  the  bodies  of  oxen,  and  cattle  in  general. 

* V ituli.  The  abdomen  is  of  a lead  colour,  and  pointed 
at  the  end.  Found  on  the  bodies  of  heifers  and  cattle. 

* Equi.  Found  on  the  body  of  the  horfe. 

* Asini.  Head  projecting,  obtufe ; abdomen  ovate, 
brown ; legs  cheliform.  Found  on  the  body  of  the  afs. 

Vulturis.  Oblong;  abdomen  brown,  with  two  yel- 
lowifh lines.  It  is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  on  the  vulture, 
and  is  a large  infeCt.  It  is  farther  characterized  as  having 
a flat  head,  yellowifh,  with  black  margins;  the  thorax  is 
yellowifh,  with  a black  margin  and  dorfal  line. 

* Tinnunculi.  Head  arrow-fhaped,  and  raucronate  on 
each  fide  behind.  Found  on  the  Falco  tinnunculus,  or 
keftril. 


* Buteonis. 
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* Buteonis.  Abdomen  margined  ; the  legments  with 
two  imprefled  dots  on  each  fide.  It  infefts  the  Falco  buteo, 
or  buzzard. 

Strigis.  Abdomen  ovate,  white,  edged  with  red ; 
legs  red.  Found  infefting  various  fpecies  of  the  ftrix  and 
falco. 

* Corvi.  Abdomen  ovate,  with  a ftriate  margin.  Found 
on  various  fpecies  of  the  crow. 

Cornicis.  Abdomen  ovate,  pale,  with  lateral  black 
fpots,  in  which  is  a white  pupil.  Found  on  the  cpmmon 
crow. 

Infausti.  Thorax  narrow  ; abdomen  ovate,  pale,  dia- 
phanous. It  infefts  the  Corvus  infaufti. 

♦Pica;.  Head  obtufe,  brown,  wi^h  four  black  dots. 
This  is  found  on  the  Corvus  pica,  or  magpie. 

Orioli.  White,  with  a brown  line  on  the  abdomen. 
Found  on  the  roller  and  oriole. 

* Cuculi.  Abdomen  oblong,  whitilh,  with  brown  bands. 
^It  infefts  the  Cuculus  canorus,  or  cuckoo. 

' Cygni.  Head  emarginate  ; abdomen  ovate ; the  margin 
ftriate  with  black.  It  is  found  on  the  fwan. 

* Anseris.  Filiform,  pale ; the  margin  dotted  with 
black.  It  is  found  on  the  wild  and  tame  goofe. 

Moschata.  This  i3  found  on  the  Anas  mofchata,  or 
Mufcovy  duck. 

QuERQUEDULa.  This  infefts  the  Anas  querquedula, 
or  garganey. 

Mergi.  White,  with  a yellowilh  head ; body  long. 
Found  on  the  Mergus  ferrator. 

Procellaria.  Long,  filiform,  brown  ; with  pale  legs. 
It  inhabits  Brafil,  on  the  procellaria,  or  petrel. 

Vagelli.  Ovate,  pale;  thorax  with  two  brown  lines. 
Found  on  the  Procellaria  glacialis. 

DiOMEDa.  Head  obtufe  ; body  white ; fides  of  the 
abdomen  black.  It  inhabits  Brafil ; on  the  diomedea,  or 
albatrofs. 

* Sterna.  Head  triangular ; abdomen  ovate,  pale  ; 
the  back  longitudinally  blackilh.  Found  on  various  fpecies 
of  the  tern  and  gull. 

PLATALEa.  This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  Platalea  leu- 
corodia,  or  fpoon-bill. 

ARDEa.  This  is  found  on  feveral  fpecies  of  the  ardea, 
or  crane. 

GrUis.  Abdomen  fub-clavate,  pale,  with  fnowy  fpiracles. 
It  is  found  on  ftorks  and  herons. 

Ciconia.  Long,  filiform ; abdomen  white  ; the  fides 
dotted  with  black.  It  infefts  ftorks. 

* Charadrii-  This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  Charadrius 
pluvialis,  or  golden  plover. 

Funca.  This  infefts  the  Fulica  atra,  or  common  coot. 

* RECURViROSTRa.  This  fpecies  is  oblong,  with  a 
triangular  grooved  head.  It  is  found  on  the  recurviroftra, 
©r  avocet. 

♦Hamatopi.  Glaucous;  thorax  very  narrow;  ab- 
domen ovate ; with  pale  incifuYes.  Found  on  the  Haema- 
topus  oftralegus,  or  fea-pie. 

* Pavonis.  Head  globular,  and  very  large ; body 
ftriate,  with  pale  and  brown.  Found  on  the  peacock. 

* Meleagris.  Head  triangular,  obtufe ; abdomen  ovate, 
grey.  This  infefts  the  turkey. 

* Gallina.  Thorax  and  head  mucronate  on  each  fide. 
This  fpecies  infefts  poultry,  and  is  deftroyed  by  pepper. 

Phasiani.  Head  ovate  and  large  ; abdomen  globular, 
obtufe.  It  is  found  on  the  pheafant. 

♦Caponis.  Abdomen  edged  with  black.  Found  on 
common  poultry. 


Tetraonis.  This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  Tetrao  tetrbc, 
or  black  game. 

Lagopi.  On  the  Tetrao  lagopus,  or  ptarmigan. 

* Columba.  Body  filiform,  ferruginous,  and  clavate 
behind.  Found  on  common  pigeons. 

* Emberiza.  Pale  brown ; abdomen  whitilh,  with 
lateral  brown  fpots ; head  triangular.  Found  on  the 
bunting. 

♦Pari.  Body  ovate;  tail  ending  in  four  briftles.  Found 
on  various  fpecies  of  the  parus,  or  titmoufe. 

Motacilla.  Head  heart-lhaped,  rufous ; abdomen 
white  and  tapering  at  the  bafe.  It  is  found  on  the  wag- 
tail. 

* Hirundinis.  Palilh  ; abdomen  black,  fpotted  with 
white.  Found  infefting  the  Hirundo  apus,  or  fwift.  The 
abdomen  is  briftly  on  both  fides. 

Gryllotalpa.  Blood-red,  with  white  legs.  Found 
on  the  mole  cricket.  The  fucker  is  long,  infleded,  black  ; 
body  red,  immaculate. 

* Apis.  Body  filiform,  ferruginous.  Inhabits  Europe, 
on  bees. 

Farionis.  This  is  found  on  the  Salmo  fario,  or  trout. 

Anatis.  Whitilh ; firft  fegment  of  the  thorax  round, 
truncate  on  each  fide ; the  abdomen  linear  and  long.  On 
the  wild  duck. 

Ortygometra.  Oblong  ; with  a heart-lhaped  head  ; 
thorax  narrow  ; fegments  of  the  abdomen  briftly,  with  large 
fpotted  fpiracles  on  each  fide.  This  infefts  the  land-rail. 

Alauda.  On  the  Alauda  arvenfis,  or  Iky-lark. 

Sturni.  On  the  Sturnus  vulgaris,  or  ftarling. 

Curvirostra.  This  is  found  on  the  Loxia  curviroftra, 
or  grolbeak. 

Pyrrhula.  This  infefts  the  Loxia  pyrrhula  or  bull- 
finch. 

Cloridis.  This  is  found  on  the  Loxia  chloris,  or  green- 
finch. 

Citrinella.  This  infefts  the  Emberiza  citrinella,  or 
yellow-hammer. 

Curruca.  This  is  found  on  the  Motacilla  curruca,  or 
babbling  warbler. 

RubeCula.  On  the  Motacilla  rubecula,  or  red-breaft. 

PEDIEUS,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  by  Riolan  to  the 
extenfor  brevis  digitorum  pedis  communis.  Some  of  the 
French  anatomifts  ftill  call  it  le  pedieux. 

PEDIGREE,  a defcent,  or  genealogy. 

PEDILUVIUM.  See  Bathing  of  the  Feet , art.  Foot. 

PEDIMENT,  in  drcbiteSure,  a kind  of  low'  pinnacle ; 
ferving  to  crown  porticos,  or  finilh  a frontifpiece ; and 
placed  as  an  ornament  over  gates,  doors,  windows,  niches, 
altars,  &c. 

The  pinnacles  of  the  ancient  houfes,  Vitruvius  obferves, 
gave  archite&s  the  firft  idea  of  this  noble  part ; which  ftill 
retains  the  appearance  of  its  original. 

The -parts  of  the  pediment  are,  the  tympanum  and  its 
cornice.  The  firft  is  the  pannel  naked,  or  area  of  the  pedi- 
ment, inclofed  between  the  cornice,  which  crowns  it,  and 
the  entablature,  which  ferves  it.  as  a bafe,  or  focle. 

Architects  have  taken  a great  deal  of  liberty  in  the  form 
of  this  member ; nor  do  they  vary  lefs  as  to  the  proportion 
of  the  pediment.  The  molt  beautiful,  according  to  Daviler, 
is  that  where  its  height  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  length  of 
its  bafe. 

It  is  defcribed  thus:  divide  the  line  a b ( Plate  XXIII. 
Mifcellany,  Jig.  12.)  which  is  the  length  of  the  bafe,  into  two 
equal  parts,  in  the  point  c , by  means  of  the  perpendicular 
f d ; in  this  perpendicular  take  the  part  r d equal  to  ac  ; and 
from  the  point  d,  as  a centre,  defcribe  the  arch  a eh.  Th€ 
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point  of  the  perpendicular,  cut  in  e,  will  be  the  top  of  the 
pediment  aeb\  and  the  cornice,  and  the  triangular  fpace 
included  therein,  the  tympanum. 

The  pediment  is  ufually  triangular,  and  fometimes  an 
equilateral  triangle : this  is  alfo  called  a pointed  pediment. 
Sometimes  it  is  circular ; though  Felibien  obferves,  that 
we  have  no  inftances  of  round  pediments  in  the  antique, 
befide  thofe  in  the  chapels  of  the  Rotundo.  Sometimes  its 
upper  cornice  is  divided  into  three  or  four  fides,  or  right 
lines ; fometimes  the  cornice  is  cut,  or  open  a top,  which  is 
an  abufe  introduced  by  the  moderns,  particularly  by  Michael 
Angelo.  For  the  defign  of  this  part,  at  leaft  over  doors, 
windows,  &c.  being  chiefly  to  (helter  thofe  underneath  from 
the  rain,  to  leave  it  open  in  the  middle  is  to  fruftrate  its 
end. 

Sometimes  the  pediment  is  formed  of  a couple  of  fcrolls, 
or  wreaths,  like  two  confoles  joined  together.  See  Con- 
sole. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  pediment  is  without  bafe,  or  its 
lower  cornice  is  cut  out,  all  but  what  is  bellowed  on  two 
columns,  or  pilallers,  and  on  thefe  an  arch  or  fweep,  raifed 
in  lieu  of  an  entablature ; of  which  Serlio  gives  an  inftance 
in  the  antique,  in  a Corinthian  gate  at  Fohgny  in  Umbria  ; 
and  Daviler  a more  modern  one,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome. 

Under  this  kind  of  pediments  do  alfo  come  thofe  little 
arched  cornices  which  form  pediments  over  doors  and  win- 
dows, fupported  by  two  confoles,  in  lieu  either  of  entabla- 
ture or  columns. 

Sometimes  the  pediment  is  made  double,  i.  e.  a lefs  pedi- 
ment is  made  in  the  tympanum  of  the  larger,  on  account 
of  fome  projedlure  in  the  middle ; as  in  the  frontifpiece  of 
the  church  of  the  Great  Jefus  at  Rome : but  this  repe- 
tition is  an  abufe  in  archite&ure,  though  authorifed  by 
fome  very  good  buildings ; as  the  large  pavilion  of  the 
Louvre,  where  the  caryatides  fupport  three  pediments,  one 
in  another. 

Sometimes  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  is  cut  out,  or 
left  open,  to  let  in  light ; as  we  fee  under  the  portico 
of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Laftly,  this  open  pediment  is 
fometimes  triangular,  and  enriched  with  fculpture,  as 
rofes,  leaves,  & c.  as  we  find  in  moll  of  the  Gothic 
churches. 

M.  le  Clerc  obferves,  that  the  modillions  in  the  cornice 
of  the  pediment  Ihould  always  anfwer  exadtly  over  thofe  of 
the  entablature.  Indeed  Vitruvius  fays,  the  ancients  did 
not  allow  any  modillions  at  all  in  pediments. 

The  fame  M.  le  Clerc  obferves,  that  the  cornice  which 
ferves  the  pediment  as  a bafe,  (hould  have  no  cymatium ; 
by  reafon  the  cymatium  of  the  reft,  of  the  • entablature, 
when  it  meets  the  pediment,  paffes  over  it. 

This  change  of  determination  occafions  a confiderable 
difficulty ; the  cymatium,  in  this  cafe,  appearing  too  broad 
in  the  turn  of  the  angle ; to  remedy  which,  the  architects 
have  recourfe  to  feveral  expedients. 

A pointed  pediment  may  crown  three  arches ; but  a cir- 
cular pediment  can  only  crown  one  agreeably. 

One  would  never  ufe  above  two  pediments  over  each 
other  in  the  fame  frontifpiece ; and  even  where  there  are 
two,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the  lower  circular,  and 
the  upper  pointed. 

PEDINABARUM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan  ; 60  miles  S.E.  of  Travancore. 

PED1NAIG-DURGAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore  ; io  miles  S.E  of  Vencatighery. 

PEDIR,  a town  on  the  N.  coalt  of  the  ifland  of  Su- 


matra; 20  miles  E.  of  Acheen.  N.  lat.  <f  13'.  E.  long. 
96°  5'. 

PEDIS  Abscissio,  Cutting  off"  a foot,  a puniffiment  an- 
ciently inflicted  among  us  ; as  appears  by  the  laws  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  “ Interdicimus  ne  quis  occidatur,  vei 
fufpendatur,  pro  aliqua  culpa,  fed  eruantur  oculi,  abfcin- 
dantur  pedes,  vel  tefticuli,  vel  manus,  & c.”  Leg.  Will, 
cap.  1.  So  Ingulphus,  “ fub  paena  perditionis  dexteri  fui 
pedis,  &c.” 

Pedis  minimi  digiti  abduBor,  in  Anatomy.  See  Abduc- 
tor. 

Pedis,  abduBor  pollicis.  See  Abductor. 

Pedis,  dorfum.  See  Dorsum. 

Pedis,  flexor  pollicis.  See  Flexor. 

Pedis  interrojjei,  perforans,  perforatus,  and  tranfverfalis. 
See  tHb  refpeCtive  articles. 

Tranfcriptio  Pedis fnis.  See  Transcriptio. 

PEDITUM  Arraiatio.  See  Arraiatio. 

PEDLAR.  See'HAWKER. 

PEDMAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  ^lindooftan,  in 
the  circar  of  Guntoor  ; 10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Guntoor. 

PEDN-BOAR  Point,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Eng- 
land, and  county  of  Cornwall ; fix  miles  S.E.  of  Lizard 
Point.  N.  lat.  50°  6'.  W.  long.  50  8'. 

PEDO,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given  by  fome  writers 
to  the  tipula,  or  father-long-legs ; called  alfo  by  others 
gruina,  or  the  crane-fly. 

PEDOMETER,  or  Podometer,  formed  from  toj,  pet, 
foot,  and  fj-fipt,  meafurc,  way-wifer;  a mechanical  initru- 
ment,  in  the  form  of  a watch,  confifting  of  various  wheels, 
with  teeth  catching  in  one  another,  all  difpofed  in  the  fame 
plane ; which  by  means  of  a chain  or  firing,  fattened  to  a 
man’s  foot,  or  to  the  wheel  of  a chariot,  advance  a notch 
each  ftep,  or  each  revolution  of  the  wheel ; fo  that  the 
number  being  marked  on  the  edge  of  each  wheel,  one  may 
number  the  paces,  or  meafure  exaClly  the  diftance  from  one 
place  to  another. 

An  inftrument  of  this  kind  has  been  lately  invented  and 
improved  by  Mr.  Ralph  Gout  of  Bunhill  Row. 

The  pedometers  of  Mr.  Ralph  Gout  have  an  advantage 
hitherto  unknown,  viz.  the  hour  being  attached  to  them, 
if  required,  which  makes  this  inftrument  doubly  ufeful. 
Thus,  on  the  fame  dial  is  exhibited,  at  one  view,  time  and 
diftance  by  means  of  different  hands. 

Their  internal  conftrudtion  is  fo  very  Ample,  as  not  to 
endanger  their  being  put  out  of  order,  and  if  required  to 
be  cleaned,  a perfon  of  the  fmalleft  capacity  may  do  it,  the 
wheels  being  all  marked  for  that  purpofe.  - 

The  patentee  has  been  induced  to  make  various  trials 
with  his  pedometers  in  public,  one  in  the  right,  and  one  in 
the  left  fide  pocket,  in  order  to  eftablilh  more  effe&ually 
their  high  ftate  of  perfeftion,  not  only  in  point  of  accuracy 
of  the  machinery,  but  to  fhew  the  nicety  of  man’s  walk- 
ing. 

The  fame  pedometer  will,  by  a proper  application  to 
the  faddle,  afcertain  every  pace  a horfe  takes,  either  in 
walk,  trot,  or  gallop,  and  may  be  made  to  flop  perform- 
ance in  a fecond,  fhould  the  horfe,  in  the  courfe  of  meafur- 
ing,  go  from  one  pace  to  another.  In  fhort,  we  do  not 
feel  the  leaft  difficulty  in  recommending  this  invention,  as 
the  beft  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Pedometer  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  the  common 
furveying  wheel,  an  inftrument  chiefly  ufed  in  meafuring 
roads ; popularly  called  the  <way-wijer.  See  Perambu- 
lator. 

PEDRA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom 
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dom  of  Adel,  which  runs  into  the  Arabian  fea,  N.  lat. 
n°  25'. 

Pedra  Branca,  a large  white  rock  in  the  Chinefe  fea. 
N lat.  22°  I9f.  E.  long.  114°  57'. 

Pedra  da  Gala,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  N.  lat.  210  48'. 

Pedra  da  Sureira,  a rock  or  fmall  ifland  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gopalha ; four  miles  S.  of  the  bay  of  Oporto.  N.  lat. 
41 0 6'.  W.  long.  8°  23'. 

PEDRACA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Caraccas  ; 25  miles  S.S.W.  of  Varinas. 

PE  DRAG  AO,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Eftremadura  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Coimbra. 

PEDRAPALORE,  a town  of  Hmdooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 20  miles  S.  of  Wandiwalh. 

PEDRAS,  a river  on  the  N.W.  fide  of  Punta  des  Pa- 
dras  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Amazon  river. 

PEDRAZA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile  ; the 
birth-place  pf  the  emperor  Trajan ; 21  miles  N.E.  of 
Segovia. 

PEDRERO,  Peterero,  or  Paterero,  a fmall  piece  of 
ordnance,  ufed  on  board  fhips,  for  the  difcharging  of  nails, 
broken  iron,  or  partridge  fhot,  on  an  enemy  attempting  to 
board. 

They  are  generally  open  at  the  breech,  and  their  cham- 
ber made  to  take  out,  to  be  loaded  that  way,  inftead  of  at 
the  muzzle. 

PEDRO,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Ternate.  N.  lat.  o:  50'.  E.  long.  1270  10'. 
— Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the  W.  coaft 
of  Madagafcar.  S.  lat.  14^  50'.  E,  long.  470  48'. 

Pedro  Bay,  Great,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Jamaica. 
N.  lat.  170  53'.  W.  long.  77°  41'.  Eaft  of  it  lies  Little 
Pedro  point. 

Pedro  Bluff,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Jamaica.  N.  lat. 
if  52'.  W.  long,  yf  39'. 

Pedro  Munoz,  a town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile ; 48 
miles  S.E.  of  Toledo. 

Pedro  Point,  a cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Jamaica.  N.  lat. 

1 8°  28'.  W.  long.  78^  12' 

Pedro,  St.,  a river  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  coaft,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  40  30'.  W.  long.  6°  50'. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Car- 
thagena  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Mompox. — Alfo,  a town  of  S. 
America,  in  the  province  of  Venezuela,  on  the  S.  coaft  of 
lake  Maracaybo ; xoo  miles  S.  of  Maracaybo. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Braiil,  in  the  government  of  Para,  on  the  river 
Amazons ; 440  miles  W.  of  Port  Rio  Negro — Alfo,  a 
town  of  S.  America,  in  the  province  of  Moxes,  on  the 
Mamora  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Trinidad. — Alfo,  a town  of  South 
America,  in  the  audience  of  Quito  ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  St. 
Jofef  de  Huales. — Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mechoacan ; 15  miles  N.  of  St.  Luis  de  Potofi. 
— Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coaft 
of  Terra  Firma.  N.  lat.  4 2'. — Alfo,  a fea-port  of  Mexico, 
in  the  province  of  Guaxaca  ; 75  miles  S.  of  Guaxaca.  N. 
lat.  16  . W.  long.  99°  1'. — Alfo,  one  of  the, Marquefas 
iflands,  called  by  the  natives  “ Onateya,”  about  three  leagues 
in  circuit.  S.  lat.  9 cf.  E.  long.  138°  55'. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  the  bifhopric  of  Truxilio,  and  junfdittion  of  Sana, 
fituated  in  a fertile  foil,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific  ocean ; 
50  miles  N.  of  Truxilio.  S.  lat.  yJ  26'. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Eaft  Florida;  44  miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Mark. — Alio,  a 
fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Spain,  fituated  S.E.  of  the 
city  of  Cadiz,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a narrow 
ftrait,  called  “ St. -Pedro’s  Channel.’’— Alfo,  a town  of 


the  ifland  of  Cuba;  31  miles  S.W.  of  Bayamo. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  S.  America,  in  the  province  of  Cordova;  96  mileg 
N.  of  Cordova. — Alfo,  a town  of  New  Navarre  ; 180  miles 
W.  of  Cafa  Grande. — Alfo,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Honduras;  15  miles  W N.W.  of  Naco.  — Alfo, 
a bay  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  coaft  of  New  Albion, 
between  point  Fermin  and  point  Lafuen. 

Pedro  Novo,  St.,  a town  of  Brafil,  on  a river  which  runs 
into  the  bay  of  All-Saints ; 50  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Salvador. 

Pedro  e Pablo,  Sf.,  a river  of  Mexico,  which  rifes  in 
Tabafco,  and  runs  into  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  N.  lat. 
i8°  20'.  W.  long.  930  26'. 

Pedro,  St , and  St.  Pablo,  a river  of  Mexico,  which 
rifes  near  Zacatlan,  in  the  province  of  Tlafcala,  and  runs 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  N.  lat.  io°  52'.  W.  long. 
930  26'. 

Pedro  Nolafco,  St.,  a town  of  Brafil,  on  the  Urubui; 
70  miles  N.N.E.  of  Fort  Rio  Negro. 

Pedro  de  Sul,  St.,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira  ; nine  miles  N.W.  of  Vifeu. 

Pedro  de  Talerna , St.,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon ; 
12  miles  N.  of  Ainfa. 

Pedro  de  Porco.  See  Hog  Bezoar. 

PEDROAS,  Os,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal, 
in  Alentejo ; nine  miles  S.W.  of  Moura. 

Pedroas  de  Perceveira,  rocks  near  the  W.  coaft  of 
Portugal;  two  miles  S.S.\V.  of  Sines.  N.  lat.  37°  40'. 
W.  long.  8'  52'. 

PEDROGAON,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura ; 
21  miles  N.E.  of  Thomar. 

PEDROSA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon, 
between  Salamanca  and  Medina  del  Rio  Seco ; five  leagues 
from  the  former. 

PEDRUSI,  or  Pedruzzi,  Paul,  in  Biography , was 
born  of  a noble  family  at  Mantua  in  1646.  He  entered 
himfelf  among  the  Jefuits,  and  became  diftinguilhed  for  his 
deep  knowledge  of  hiftory  and  antiquities.  He  was  chofen 
by  Rannuncio,  duke  of  Parma,  to  arrange  his  rich  and  curi- 
ous cabinet  of  medals,  and  to  give  explanations  of  them. 
In  1694  he  began  to  publilh  an  account  of  this  colle&ion, 
under  the  title  of  u I Caefari  in  oro  raccolti  nel  Farnefe 
Mufseo  o publicati  colle  loro  congrue  interpretazioni,”  and 
he  continued  his  labours  till  his  death  in  1721.  This  work, 
in  its  complete  form,  confifts  of  ten  volumes,  and  bears  the 
title  of  “ Mufeo  Farnefe:”  of  thefe  he  publifhed  feven 
volumes ; and  the  eighth  was  edited  by  Peter  Piovene,  a 
brother  Jefuit. 

PEDUNCLE,  in  Botany.  See  Pedunculus. 

PEDUNCUL ARIA,  a name  by  which  fome  authors 
have  called  the  Jlaphifagria,  or  ltavefacre : a plant  whofe 
feeds  are  ufed  to  kill  vermin. 

PEDUNCULUS,  the  flower-ftalk,  or,  as  fome  call  it, 
peduncle , fprings  from  the  ftem,  and  bears  the  flowers  and 
fruit,  but  not  the  leaves.  A flower-ftalk  originating  4m- 
mediately  from  the  root,  has  an  appropriate  name,  Scapus; 
fee  that  article  ; though  fome  prefer  pedunculus  radicalis. 

The  flower-ftalk  is  either  Ample  or  compound ; in  the  firft 
inftance  it  commonly  bears  a folitary  flower,  though  it  may 
bear  a number  of  completely  feflile  ones,  conftituting  a 
fpike,  as  in  Potamogeton.  When  compound,  the  ultimate 
divifions  of  this  part  are  called  partial  flower-ftalks.  See 
Pedicellus. 

Flower-ftalks  differ  in  fituation,  as  well  as  in  degree  or 
mode  of  fubdivifion. 

Pedunculus  caulinus  fprings  immediately  out  of  the  main 
ftem  dr  trunk,  as  in  Averrhoa  Bilimbi , and  Cynometra  cauli- 
Jlora. 

P.  rameut 
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P.  rameus  grows  out  of  a principal  branch,  as  in  Averrhoa 
Caramhola , and  many  other  plants. 

P.  axillaris,  an  axillary  flower-ftalk,  is  very  common,  and 
indeed  almoft  general,  when  the  inflorefcence  is  lateral.  It 
proceeds  from  the  bofom  of  each  leaf ; that  is,  immediately 
above  the  infertion  of  the  leaf,  or  its  footftalk.  The  fame 
term  is  applied  to  a flower-ftalk  fituated  in  the  fork  of  a 
Item,  or  above  the  origin  of  a branch. 

P.  oppojitifolius  is  inferted  oppofite  to  a leaf,  of  which 
feveral  fpecies  of  Geranium  afford  examples. 

P . internodis,  of  more  rare  occurrence,  grows  from  the 
intermediate  part  of  a branch  between  two  leaves,  as  in  fome 
fpecies  of  Solanum. 

P.  interpetiolaris  is  placed  laterally  between  the  infertion  of 
two  leaf-ftalks,  as  in  fome  of  the  Contorta. 

P.  gemmaceus  grows  out  of  a leaf-bud,  as  in  the  Barberry, 
and  fome  kinds  of  Willow  ; while  in  others  of  the  laft-men- 
tioned  genus,  fome  buds  are  entirely  deftined  to  produce 
leaves,  others  flowers. 

P.  terminalis  fprings  from  the  extremity  of  a ftem  or 
branch,  which  is  very  common.  It  always  puts  a period 
to  the  growth  of  fuch  part,  though  the  branch  may,  and 
ufually  does  in  trees  and  fhrubs,  put  forth  frefh  {hoots  from, 
or  below,  the  point  of  infertion  of  the  flower-ftalk. 

P.  lateralis  is  a general  term  for  a flower-ftalk  that  origi- 
nates from  the  fide  of  a ftem  or  branch,  whether  it  be  axil- 
lary or  otherwife. 

P.folitarius  is  either  Angle  on  a plant,  as  in  the  Snowdrop, 
or  only  one  in  the  fame  place,  as  in  the  Violet,  Thorn-apple, 
and  many  common  plants. 

Pedunculi  aggregati,  cluftered  flower-ftalks,  are  fuch  as 
grow  feveral  together  from  one  point,  in  whatever  fituation. 

P.fparft  are  fcattered  over  the  plant  or  branches,  in  a 
folitary  manner. 

P.  uniflori , biflori,  triflori,  are  fuch  as  bear  each  one,  two 
or  three  flowers. 

P.  pauciflori  bear  few,  multiflori  many,  flowers. 

When  there  is  no  flower-ftalk  at  all,  the  flowers  are  faid 
to  be  feffile,  Jlores'feJfiles. 

Various  particulars  belonging  to  flower-ftalks  may  be 
found  at  Inflorescence,  or  under  various  articles  there 
indicated. 

The  phyfiology  of  the  Pedunculus  is  in  many  inftances 
curious.  Its  evident  ufe  is  to  fuftain  the  flower  and  fruit, 
and  to  tranfmit  their  requifite  matter  of  nourifhment,  till 
the  feed  is  perfefted.  Hence  the  part  in  queftion,  though 
fometimes  curved  during  the  growth  of  the  flower,  that  the 
organs  of  impregnation  may  be  fheltered  from  rain,  often 
becomes  eredt  for  the  better  fupport  of  the  feed-veffel,  left 
the  feeds  fhould  be  prematurely,  or  too  fuddenly,  dropped. 
The  flender  and  weak  ftalk  of  a flower,  not  unfrequently 
acquires  additional  increafe  and  ftrength,  for  the  fupport  of 
a weighty  fruit.  Neverthelefs,  when  its  final  purpofe  is 
anfvvered,  that  very  ftalk  feparates  at  fome  deftined  fpot, 
where  a folution  of  continuity  fpontaneoufly  takes  place,  in 
parts  originally  fo  firmly  united  that  no  trace  of  difunion 
could  be  perceived. 

PEE,  in  Geography.  See  Prome. 

Pee,  in  Mining,  is  ufed  for  the  place  where  two  veins 
i.ieet  and  crofs  one  another,  thus  -f-. 

PEEAYE  MEW,  in  Geography.  See  Prome. 

PEEBLES,  a royal  burgh,  and  the  county  town  of 
Peebles-ft.ire,  or  Tweedale,  Scotland,  is  fituated  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  twenty-one  miles  fouth  from  Edinburgh,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Eddlefton,  or  Peebles  Water,  with  the 
Tweed.  It  is  of  gieat  antiquity,  and  was  probably  a town 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Gadeni.  At  all  events  there  were 


undoubtedly  a confiderable  village,  and  a church  here,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Scoto-Saxon  period  ; “ and 
there  wa»  here  alfo  as  early,  perhaps,  a royal  caftle,  with 
a chapel  and  other  accommodations,  which  a town  only  can 
fupply.”  This  opinion  derives  much  fupport  from  the  fadf, 
that  Peebles  is  mentioned  in  the  earlieft  Scottifh  records, 
“as  a. town  of  the  royal  demefne,  which  yielded  a firm  into 
the  royal  exchequer.”  According  to  Dr.  Pennycuik,  it 
was  occafionally  honoured  by  the  refidence  of  the  Scottifh 
monarchs,  till  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  who  conferred 
on  it  many  fpecial  marks  of  his  munificence  and  favour.  In 
the  contefts  for  the  fuccefiion  to  the  throne  which  enfued, 
the  inhabitants  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Baliol,  and  were  after- 
wards compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  ufurpation  of  Edward  I. 
of  England.  At  this  period  the  town  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  a bailiff,  and  a certain  number  of  burgeffes,  as 
we  find  them  mentioned  to  have  fworn  fealty  to  the  Englifh 
king  at  Berwick,  on  the  28th  of  Auguft  1296.  In  1304, 
it  was  granted  by  that  prince  to  Adomar  de  Valence,  the 
warden  of  Scotland,  and  his  heirs.  When  it  became  a 
royal  burgh,  with  fpecial  privileges,  is  uncertain  ; but  it  is 
known  to  have  fent  two  reprefentatives  to  the  parliament, 
called  in  1357  to  ratify  and  provide  the  ranfom  of  David  II. 
This  monarch  afterwards  granted  Peebles  a charter,  dated 
September  20,  1367,  in  which  it  is  ft y led'  a royal  burgh; 
and  the  fame  was  fubfequently  confirmed  by  king  James  II. 
and  king  James  VI.  with  additional  privileges.  By  virtue  of 
thefc  charters  the  corporation  of  the  town  now  confifts  of 
feventeen  members,  a provoft,  two  bailies,  a dean  of  guild, 
a treafurer,  eleven  counfellors,  and  one  deacon.  Its  revenue 
is  very  confiderable,  mod  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  being 
the  property  of  the  public.  Thefe  lands  were  granted  to 
the  borough  in  the  year  1560,  in  confideration  of  “the 
loyalty,  fidelity,  and  good  fervices”  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  town  of  Peebles  was  much  more  extenfive  formerly 
than  at  prefent,  and  occupied  a fomewhat  different  feite, 
extending  from  Eddleftone  Water  weftward,  to  the  Meadow- 
well-ftrand.  Of  its  buildings  at  this  period  little  is  known, 
but  they  were  probably  of  a comparatively  fuperior  call,  as 
many  of  the  houfes  were  occupied  by  the  nobility  attending 
the  court,  when  the  monarch  refided  in  the  caftle.  Peebles 
in  fadt  was  to  Edinburgh  what  Windfor  now  is  with  refpedl 
to  London.  Previous  to  the  reformation  it  had  three 
churches,  befides  feveral  chapels.  The  high  church,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  erefted  in  the  eleventh  century,  on  the  feite  of  fome 
more  ancient  fabric.  Its  ruins  ft  ill  remain  at  the  weftern 
extremity  of  the  old  town.  This  church  was  deftroyed  at 
the  time  of  the  reformation  ; when  the  Crofs-church  was 
converted  into  the  parochial  place  of  worfhip  5 and  continued 
to  be  fuch  till  the  prefent  handfome  ftrudture  was  erefted  in 
1784.  Peebles  is  now  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the 
Old  and  New  Town.  The  latter  is  fituated  on  the  eaftern 
bank  of  the  Peebles  Water,  and  appears  to  have  been  ftrongly 
fortified,  both  by  nature  and  by  art.  Over  the  T weed  is  an 
ancient  bridge  of  five  arches ; and  there  are  two  fmaller  ones 
over  the  Eddleftone,  to  connedt  the  new  town  with  the  old. 
The  chief, fupport  of  the  town  is  its  manufadture  of  carpets, 
forges,  and  linen  and  cotton  cloths ; but  it  is  likewife  much 
indebted  to  its  market,  which  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
oat-meal.  The  market  day  is  on  Tuefday,  weekly,  and 
there  are  befides  f<  ven  annual  fairs. 

The  chief  remains  of  antiquity  in  Peebles,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Crofs-chu  \h,  and  of  that  which  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew.  The  former  was  part  of  the  conventual 
church  of  a m nafl  y founded,  according  to  Boecius,  Major, 
and  others,  by  king  Alexander  III.  Some  fay  it  was 
erefted 
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erefted  on  the  fpot  where  the  relics  of  St.  Nicholas  the 
Martyr  were  difcovered  in  1261,  an  event  which  is  parti- 
cularly noticed  by  Fordun.  This  convent  was  filled  with 
Red  or  Trinitarian  friars,  which  order  was  inftituted  for  the 
redemption  of  Chridian  flaves  from  the  Turks ; a third  part 
of  their  annual  income  being  appropriated  to  that  purpofe. 
Its  buildings  conducted  a fquare,  having  the  church  on  the 
fouthern  fide.  This  edifice  meafured  102  feet  in  length,  and 
32  in  width,  and  was,  as  well  as  the  houfes  and  cloiders,  en- 
tirely built  with  whin-done,  except  the  angles,  doors,  win- 
dows, cornices,  &c.  which  were  of  a white  free-done. 
After  the  fupprefiion  the  convent  was  fuffered  gradually  to 
go  to  decay,  but  part  of  the  church,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  fitted  up  for  divine  fervice,  and  the  remainder  was  walled 
off  and  converted  into  a public  fchool.  In  this  ftate  it  re- 
mained till  the  building  of  the  new  church,  when  the  interior 
was  dripped  of  its  feats  and  furniture,  but  the  walls,  by  a 
praifeworthy  aft  of  council,  were  ordered  to  be  protefted, 
as  a venerable  monument  of  ancient  art". 

The  church  of  St.  Andrew  is  of  greater  antiquity  than 
the  Crofs-church.  The  exaft  period  of  its  conflruftion  is 
not  recorded  ; but  as  it  is  dated  to  have  been  confecrated 
by  Jofceline,  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  who  died  A.D.  1199,  its 
date  may  be  fixed  a few  years  previous  to  that  event.  Judg- 
ing from  its  remains,  it  feems  to  have  been  a large  and  capa- 
cious Ilrufture,  and  is  certainly  of  great  age,  as  all  its  doors 
and  windows  difplay  femi-circular  arches,  or  at  lead  fome 
legment  of  a circle.  This  church  was  the  mod  ancient 
parifh  church  in  Peebles.  After  it  lod  that  rank,  in  favour 
of  the  Crofs-church,  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  A 
party  of  Cromwell’s  foldiers  ufed  it  for  fome  time  as  a dable, 
and  at  their  departure  demolifhed  the  roof.  The  only  por- 
tions of  this  ftrufture  now  danding  are  the  fquare  tower, 
and  fome  fragments  of  the  fide  walls.  The  church-yard  is 
Hill  ufed  as  a burial  ground.  Of  the  royal  cadle  of  Peebles 
no  veltiges  can  be  traced,  but  its  fcite  yet  retains  the  name 
of  Cadle  hill.  For  an  account  of  the  antiquities  in  the  vici- 
nity, fee  the  next  article. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  t8n,  the 
burgh  and  parifh  of  Peebles  contain  422  houfes,  and  a popu- 
lation of  2485  perfons. 

Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  by  George 
Chalmers,  F. R.S.  and  S.A.  4to.  1810. 

PEEBLES-SHIRE,  or  Tweedale,  one  of  the  fouthern 
counties  of  Scotland,  is  fituated  between  25'  and  5$°  50' 
of  N.  latitude,  and  from  2 58'  to  3'  34'  of  W.  longitude 
from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Dumfries- 
fhire,  on  the  north  and  north-ead  by  Edinburghlhire,  on  the 
wed  by  Lanarkfhire,  and  on  the  cad  by  the  county  of  Sel- 
kirk. According  to  Armdrong’s  map,  it  meafurea  in 
lengtli  from  north  to  fouth  about  28  miles,  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  10  to  18  miles;  the  mean  length  being  27 
miles,  and  the  average  breadth  13L  Of  coniequence,  the 
fuperficial  area  ought  to  be  364  fquare  miles,  and  its  con- 
tents 232,960  Englifh  acres  ; but  from  a minute  calculation, 
made  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  real  fuperficies  is  eftimated  at 
338  fquare  miles,  or  216,320  acres;  of  which  about 
20,000  acres  are  arable,  or  under  tillage.  According  to 
the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811,  this  (hire  contains  1820 
houfes,  and  9935  inhabitants. 

General  Afpccl  of  the  County . — Tweedale,  when  viewed 
from  a didance,  feems  to  form  one  continued  chain  of  moun- 
tains, and  may  perhaps  be  generally  defcribed  as  a moun- 
tainous country.  Upon  a narrow  in vedigation,  however,  it 
is  found  to  poffefs  many  rich  and  fertile  vallies  or  firaths  of 
arabk’ land,  lying  along  the  banks  of  its  numerous  rivers. 
Of  thefe  the  dale  of  the  Tweed  is  the  principal,  interfefting 
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the  centre  of  the  county  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
Hence  many  vales  branch  off,  following  the  channels  of  the 
feveral  dreams  which  increafe  that  majedic  river.  Thefe, 
as  may  be  conjeftured,  are  various  in  fize,  as  well  as  diver- 
fified  in  appearance.  The  mod  confiderable  and  the  mod 
fruitful  are  the  vallies  of  the  Lyne  and  Eddledone  waters. 
In  general,  the  dales  and  the  dingles  are  mod  fertile,  and 
the  hills  mod  pleafant  in  the  north  and  wed  divifions  of  the 
county ; while,  in  the  fouth  and  ead,  the  vales  are  more 
barren,  and  the  hills  more  bleak. 

Mountains. — The  furface  of  Peebles-fhire  rifes  on  both 
fides  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the  Tweed,  to  a very  con- 
fiderable elevation.  The  highed  hills  are  fituated  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  county ; and,  indeed,  thofe  bordering 
on  Annandale  are  the  loftied  in  fouthern  Scotland.  On  the 
boundary  with  Selkirkfhire,  Blackhoufe  hills  meafure  2360 
feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  German  ocean ; and 
Seamed  Law,  about  two  miles  further  to  the  north,  mount# 
to  2 1 20  feet  above  the  fame  level.  Minchmoor,  on  the  fouth- 
ead  of  Peebles-fhire,  rifes  2285  feet;  and  Windledraw 
Law,  on  the  north  ead  of  the  county,  229J  feet  above  the 
fea.  In  the  parifh  of  Manor  are  two  very  high  hills,  called 
Scrape  and  Dollarburn,  the  latter  of  which  is  calculated  to 
reach  an  elevation  of  2840  feet.  Cardon,  ©r  Cadow-hill,  in 
the  parifh  of  Kilbucko,  is  about  1400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Tweed,  or  2200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
This  is  the  highed  hill  on  the  wedern  fide  of  the  fhire,  but 
there  are  many  others  very  little  inferior  in  altitude.  In  the 
parifh  of  Kirkurd  is  a hill  called  Hell's  Cleugh,  the  fummit 
of  which  is  didinguifhed  by  a fmall  cairn,  called  the  Pyked- 
dane,  whence  is  a view  of  the  country  beyond  the  Forth, 
and  of  a chain  of  hills  dretching  from  the  ead  part  of  Fife, 
as  far  as  Dunbartonfhire.  South  of  the  Forth,  the  view  ex- 
tends as  far  ead  as  North  Berwick,  likewife  to  the  Eildon 
hills  near  Melrofe,  and  Cheviot  hills  in  Northumberland. 
Dundreigh,  or  Druids’  hill,  in  the  parifh  of  Eddledon,  alfo 
commands  a mod  extenfive  and  diverfified  profpeft  over 
Teviotdale,  Annandale,  Clydefdale,  Perthfhire,  Fifefhire, 
and  the  three  Lothians.  This  hill  is  computed  to  rife  2100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Near  the  fource  of  the 
Tweed  the  hills  are  in  general  extremely  beautiful,  being 
covered  with  grafs  to  their  very  fummits  : fome  of  them  are 
of  a great  height,  particularly  Hartfield  and  Broadlaw, 
which  are  dated  to  reach  the  altitude  of  2800  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  Forth.  Between  Minchmoor  and  Hinderland 
the  hills  are  more  black,  craggy,  and  precipitous,  than  in 
any  other  didrift  of  the  county,  and  are  frequently  inter- 
fered by  deep  and  tremendous  chafms.  One  of  thefe 
openings,  called  Grimfcleugh.  is  upwards  of  half  a mile  in 
length,  and  not  lefs  than  300  feet  in  depth. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  rivers  of  this  county  are  nu- 
merous ; but  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Megget 
and  the  North  and  South  Efks,  difeharge  their  waters  into 
the  Tweed,  as  the  common  receiver.  This  celebrated  river, 
whence  the  familiar  name  of  the  fhire  is  derived,  has  its 
fource  on  the  mountainous  ridge  which  feparates  Tweedale 
from  Annandale,  and  can  boalt  of  giving  rife  to  the  three 
fird  rivers  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  ; the  Annan,  which 
flows  fouthwards  into  the  Solway-frith ; the  Clyde,  which 
runs  north-wed  into  the  Clyde-frith  ; and  the  Tweed,  which 
direfts  its  courfe  to  the  German  ocean  at  Berwick.  The 
lad-mentioned  river  flows  above  40  miles  within  the  county, 
in  a curvilinear  and  ferpentine  direftion,  dividing  it  nearly 
into  two  equal  parts.  Its  current,  particularly  in  that  part 
of  its  courfe  above  Peebles,  during  which  it  defeends  from  a 
height  of  1530  feet,  is  extremely  rapid,  as  indeed  are  all  the 
dreams  in  the  county.  The  Tweed  is  the  longed  river  in 
3 Y Scotland, 
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Scotland,  the  diftance  from  its  fource  to  its  confluence  with 
the  ocean  being  upwards  of  ioo  miles.  It  abounds  with 
falmon,  as  well  as  with  trout.  Among  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  it,  belonging  to  Peebles-fhire,  the  moll  confiderable 
are  the  Lyne,  the  Eddlefton,  and  the  Leithen,  on  the  north  ; 
and  the  Manor  and  the  Quair  on  the  fouth.  The  Lyne 
rifes  in  the  northern  confines  of  the  county,  at  a place  called 
Cauldftaneflap ; and  after  a courfe  of  21  miles,  reaches  the 
Tweed  three  miles  above  Peebles.  Eddleftone  water  has  its 
fource  from  King-Seat-hill  in  Eddleftone  parifh,  and  joins 
the  Tweed  at  the  county  town.  Leithen  water  runs  a 
courfe  of  12  miles  from  Water-Head  to  about  a mile  below 
Inverleithein  church,  which  derives  its  Celtic  name  from  that 
influx,  or  inver.  Manor  ftream  originates  at  Foulbrig,  in 
the  fouthern  end  of  Manor  pari(h,  through  which  it  runs  a 
courfe  of  12  miles ; and  which  it  drains,  as  it  courfe3,  with 
other  ftreamlets  to  the  common  channel.  The  Quair  iflues 
from  a fpring  at  Glendean  banks,  and,  after  watering  the 
magnificent  pleafure  grounds,  falls  into  the  Tweed  near  the 
noble  feat  of  Traquair. 

The  lakes  in  Peebles-fhire  are  neither  numerous  nor  ex- 
tenfive.  The  moft  confiderable  of  them,  the  Water  loch 
in  Eddleftone  parifh,  fcarcely  exceeds  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth.  It  is,  however, 
a very  beautiful  fheet  of  water,  and  gives  birth  to  the  Sciuth 
Efk,  which  falls  into  the  river  Forth,  along  with  the  North 
Efk,  at  Muffelburgh,  in  Midlothian.  The  other  lakes 
within  the  county  are  Gamefhope  loch,  and  Slipperfield 
loch ; the  former  of  which  occupies  an  uninhabited  glen  in 
Tweedfmuir  parifh,  and  is  emptied  by  Gamefhope  rivulet, 
one  of  the  fources  of  the  Talla  water.  St.  Mary  loch, 
though  it  bounds  this  county  for  more  than  a mile,  and  is 
hence  claimed  by  fome  Peebles-fhire  topographers,  is,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  a Selkirkflihe  lake,  as  it  extends  feveral 
miles  into  that  county.  The  Megget  pours  its  waters  into 
this  lake,  whence  they  pafs  on  to  the  Yarrow  and  the 
Ettrick,  two  of  the  moft  celebrated  rivers  in  Scottifh 
fong. 

Mineral  ProduSs.— Peebles-fhire,  as  the  mountainous  na- 
ture of  its  furface  would  promifc,  is  fertile  in  minerals.  If 
credit  may  be  given  to  our  ancient  hiftorians,  Boece  and 
Buchanan,  gold  was  formerly  found  in  Glen-Gaber  water, 
which  traverfes  the  parifh  of  Megget.  In  Lead-Law,  a 
hill  above  Linton,  feveral  lead  mines  were  formerly  wrought, 
which  alfo  produced  a confiderable  fupply  of  filver.  The 
finks  of  thefe  mines  are  ftill  apparent,  and  are  diftinguifhed 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  Silver-holes.  About  60  years 
ago  they  were  again  tried,  but  the  attempt  proved  unTuc- 
cefsful ; the  quantity  of  ore  obtained  being  fcarcely  adequate 
to  defray  the  expences  of  the  work.  In  Traquair  parifh 
feveral  attempts  have  been  made  to  difcover  lead  veins,  and 
much  ore  has  been  found,  but  not  fufficiently  rich  in  filver 
to  induce  any  adventurer  to  open  mines. 

A fpecimen  of  galena  ore  was  difcovered,  a few  years 
ago,  in  one  of  the  ltreams  that  fall  into  the  Quair.  Coal  is 
plentiful,  particularly  in  the  north-eaftern  diftrift  of  the 
county,  where  limeftone  is  alfo  equally  abundant.  Beds  of 
marie  are  frequent  in  the  parilhes  of  Linton  and  Newland. 
They  are  apparently  formed  by  oozings  and  fprings  from 
limeftone,  which  encruft  or  petrify  mofs  by  depofitions  of 
limeftone.  In  thefe  beds  the  fhells  of  the  common  fnails  are 
obferved  rotten  and  friable.  Near  the  lime  rocks  of  Carlops 
and  Spittlehaugh  is  a bed  of  blue  marie,  of  a mixed  con- 
fiftency  between  ftone  and  clay.  The  prevailing  ftone 
under-flratum  in  the  county  is  whinftone,  but  there  are  like- 
wife  numerous  quarries  of  white  and  red  freeftone  in  different 
parifhes.  The  Hate  quarries  here  have  long  been  celebrated. 


In  Tramore  hill,  within  Stobo  pariih,  are  two  feams  of  ex- 
cellent blue  flate,  which  has  been  manufa&ured  for  various 
purpofes  during  feveral  years.  In  the  lands  of  Lamancha 
there  is  a vaft  variety  of  clays,  and  in  particular  a very 
thick  bed  of  fire  clay,  like  the  Stourbridge  clay.  In  the 
fame  lands  are  many  veins  of  iron  ore ; one  of  them  is  en- 
tirely grain  ore,  and  the  remainder  is  mixed  with  the  fame 
ore.  Manganefe  is  alfo  found  here,  both  by  itfelf  and  in- 
corporated with  the  iron  ores ; and  there  are  likewife  here 
fome  mafles  or  beds  of  iron-ftone,  but  there  are  no  iron- 
works yet  eftablifhed.  White  marble,  according  to  Penny- 
cuick,  was  formerly  dug  up  at  Whitfield,  in  Linton 
pariih. 

Several  mineral  fprings  are  found  within  Peebles-lhire,  but 
none  of  them  are  particularly  diftinguilhed.  North  from 
the  village  of  Linton  is  a fpring,  called  “ Heaven-aqua 
water,”  which  bears  fome  affinity  to  that  at  Tunbridge. 
Another  fpring,  limilar  to  the  Harrowgate  waters,  appears 
in  the  parifh  of  Inverleithen.  There  is  alfo  a copious  ful- 
phureous  well  in  the  pariih  of  Kirkurd.  The  water  here 
was  analyfed  by  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh, 
and  found  to  be  ftronger  than  the  lulphureous  water  at 
Moffat.  At  Lamancha,  in  Newland  pariih,  is  a chaly- 
beate fpring,  called  the  “ Vertue  Well,-'  which  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  fixed  air,  that  holds  the  iron  in  folution. 

Soil  and  Climate. — The  prevailing  foil  on  the  haughs,  or 
flat  grounds  neareft  the  waters,  is  generally  a fandy  loam, 
or  a compofition  of  fine  earth  depofited  by  the  water  after 
floods.  The  level  land,  lying  a little  above  the  haughs,  is 
of  a rich  loam  foil,  on  a gravelly,  rocky,  or  till  bottom. 
Near  the  fources  of  the  feveral  rivers,  the  foil  is  frequently 
of  a molly  or  moorilh  nature,  particularly  in  the  northern 
diftriA  of  the  county,  where,  as  already  mentioned,  th*  land 
is  the  lead  elevated. 

The  climate  of  Peebles-lhire  is  various.  In  the  valley  of 
the  T weed,  which  may  be  called  the  body  of  the  county, 
it  is  often  mild  and  warm,  while  in  the  higher  and  more  re- 
mote parts  the  cold  is  extremely  intenfe.  Showers  of  rain 
are  frequent,  but  the  average  quantity  which  falls  in  this 
county  is  much  lefs  than  in  the  adjoining  counties  to  theeaft 
and  weft,  feldom  exceeding  twenry-eight  inches  annually. 
Many  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  fnow  as  early  as  the 
commencement  of  October ; and  in  the  autumn  months  fome 
of  the  vales  fuffer  greatiy  from  the  prevalence  of  hoar-frofts 
or  frofty  mills,  which  blaft  vegetation  of  every  kind,  and  are 
efpecially  pernicious  to  potatoes,  clover,  and  peas. 

Agriculture. — From  the  termination  of  the  eleventh,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  hulbandry  of  this 
county  is  faid  to  have  been  in  a much  more  forward  ftate 
than  in  moft  of  the  other  counties  in  Scotland.  The 
fyftem,  as  at  prefent,  was  then  a mixture  of  farming  with 
grazing.  The  four  centuries  whicli  fucceeded,  however, 
were  unprofperous  in  the  higheft  degree  ; and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  union  that  any  amelioration  began  to  take  place, 
and  that  prejudice  was  forced,  in  fome  meafure,  to  yield  to 
the  influence  of  more  rational  ideas.  Among  thofe  who 
have  promoted  agricultural  improvement  fince  that  period, 
were  “ the  far  famed”  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyle,  fir 
Alexander  Murray  of  Stanhope,  Dr.  Pennycuick,  and 
James  M'Daigal,  a farmer  near  Linton.  The  exertions  of 
the  individual  laft  mentioned  were  particularly  ufcful  in  their 
confequcnces.  He  introduced  the  Norfolk  rotation  of 
crops,  and  feveral  other  praAices  before  unknown  here ; 
and  by  his  fuccefs  in  their  application,  roufed  in  his  neigh- 
bours a fimilar  fpirit  of  enterprife  and  improvement.  Dairy 
farming  was  revived  by  Thomas  Stevenfon  ; and  the  turnip 
hufbandry  was  firft  attempted  in  1764  by  George  Dalzel, 
innkeeper 
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innkeeper  at  Linton,  who  was  likewife  the  firft  to  cultivate 
the  potatoe  on  an  extenfive  plan,  by  the  plough.  But  the 
greated  fpring  to  the  farming  profperity  of  the  county  was 
fixed  about  the  yeat  1788,  when  the  lord  of  Neidpath 
ranted  to  all  his  tenants  leafes  for  fifty-five  years,  in  confi- 
eration  of  certain  fines,  which  his  wants  or  his  rapacity  in- 
duced him  to  demand.  The  idea  of  property  for  fo  long  a 
period  ftimulated  the  farmers  to  ere£t  commodious  houfes, 
to  make  inclofures,  and  to  lay  out  their  capitals  in  various 
improvements.  Inclofing  and  planting  has  fince  proceeded 
rapidly  ; and  the  bed  praftices  in  hufbanary  are  adopted. 
Oats  are  the  favourite  grain,  but  barley  is  likewife  pretty 
extenfively  cultivated  on  the  bed  foils.  The  turnip  hus- 
bandry is  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  and  has  almod  entirely 
exploded  the  pra&ice  of  fummer  fallowing.  A rtificial  grades 
are  raifed  on  the  arable  lands  in  every  dillrift  of  the  ihire. 
Thefe,  however,  bear  but  a fmall  proportion,  in  point  of 
extent,  to  the  natural  padurage  lands,  which  perhaps  occupy 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  county,  and  are  dill 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  fheep. 
The  average  extent  of  fheep  farms  here  is  1500  acres  ; 
but  there  are  many  which  reach  fo  high  as  3000  acres, 
and  few  fall  fliort  of  800.  Each  of  them  have  a portion 
of  arable  land  attached  to  them,  fome  more  and  fome  lefs, 
according  to  their  didance  from  the  vallies.  The  com- 
mon breed  of  fheep  here  is  “ the  fhort-tailed  compaft-bodied 
fheep,  with  black  faces  and  legs.”  The  praftice  of  fmear- 
ing  fheep  with  a mixture  of  tar  or  train  oi!,t>r  Orkney  butter, 
is  dill  continued  in  this  county,  though  the  reafons  alleged 
for  the  cudom  do  not  feem  very  fatisfa&ory.  Some  fay  it 
improves  the  wool,  but  others  doubt  it,  and  think  its  only 
advantage  is,  that  it  keeps  the  fheep  warm  in  winter ; and 
certain  it  is  that  Tweedale  wool  is  both  coarfe  and  low 
priced,  and  fit  only  for  making  carpets,  fhalloons,  and  fuch 
like  articles  of  woollen  manufacture. 

Civil  Government  and  Divifions — Peebles- fhire,  like  every 
other  county  in  Scotland,  is  fubje&ed  to  the  jurifdiftion  of 
a lord  lieutenant,  and  a fheriff  depute,  the  latter  of  whom 
nominates  a fubditute  to  hold  courts  in  his  abfence.  When 
it  was  fird  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a fheriffdom  is  not  precifely 
fixed  by  record,  but  we  find  mention  of  two  fheriffs  in 
Tweedale,  one  in  Traquair,  and  the  Other  at  Peebles,  about 
the  year  1 1 84.  Thefe  two  fheriffwics  merged  into  one  before 
the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  title  of  the 
latter,  and  have  remained  in  the  fame  condition  ever  fince. 
The  parifhes  within  this  fhire  are  fixteen  in  number;  and 
befides  the  royal  burgh  of  Peebles,  there  are  five  very  con- 
fiderable  villages  that  have  markets  and  annual  fairs  for  fheep, 
liorfes,  and  cows.  Thefe  are  Linton,  Eddledon,  Skirling, 
Broughton,  and  Inverleithen. 

The  fituation  of  Inverleithen  is  mod  beautiful ; and  it 
has  lately  acquired  fome  degree  of  aftivity  by  a woollen  ma- 
nufacture edablifhed  there. 

Roads. — The  improvement  in  roads  within  the  lad  fifty 
years  has  been  very  great  in  this  county.  The  public  roads 
indeed  are  excellent.  One  from  Edinburgh  towards  Moffat 
traverfes  the  whole  length  of  the  fhire,  from  north-ead  tofouth- 
wed.  Another  traverfes  it  in  like  manner  from  wed  to  ead, 
from  Biggar,  by  Peebles  and  Inverleithen,  towards  Galla- 
fhifrls  and  Kelfo.  This  road  affords  the  means  of  conveying 
towards  Glafgow  all  the  fuperfluous  grain  of  this  didriA. 
A road  alfo  runs  from  Inverleithen  towards  Middleton,  which 
fupplies  a great  part  of  Peebles-fhire  with  coal.  It  was  made 
in  1794,  and  fhortened  the  line  of  communication  no  lefs  than 
fourteen  miles. 

ManufaQurcs. — Tweedale  cannot  be  called  a manufac- 
turing county,  for  though  a confiderable  quantity  of  linen 


is  made  by  the  inhabitants,  none  of  it  comes  to  fale,  the 
whole  being  confumed  by  their  own  families.  Woollen  and 
cotton  weavers,  however,  are  faid  to  be  increafing  about 
Peebles  and  its  vicinity  ; where  are  likewife  a few  docking 
looms.  A woollen  manufactory  has  been  lately  edablifhed 
at  Inverleithen,  which  from  its  congenial  fituation  is  calcu- 
lated to  flourifh.  It  is  furprifing  that  no  woollen  manufac- 
tory has  hitherto  been  fixed  at  Linton,  confidering  its  fa- 
vourable pofition  on  the  turnpike  road  to  Edinburgh,  and 
the  numerous  advantages  it  poffeffes  with  refpeCt  to  coal, 
lime,  freedone,  water,  and  fheep-walks. 

Antiquities. — The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Peebles-fhire  are 
at  once  numerous  and  various.  Traces  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons can  dill  be  difeovered  here  in  the  names  of  places  ; as 
alfo  in  their  religious,  fepulchral,  and  military  monuments. 
At  Hairitanes,  in  Kirkurd  parifh,  are  the  remains  of  a Druid 
temple,  confiding  of  a number  of  large  dones  danding  in  a 
circular  form.  Another  curious  druidical  temple  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  remarkable  peninfula  called  Sheriffmuir.  From 
each  of  two  danding  dones  there  run  out  to  the  ead,  in  a 
curvature,  two  rows  of  fmaller  dones,  which  alfo  dand  up- 
right. A third  monument  of  a fimilar  kind  is  feen  near 
Tweedfmuir  church,  and  a fourth,  fmaller  one,  on  the 
borders  between  Peebles  and  Selkirk.  Several  tumuli  or 
barrows  are  fpread  over  Kirkurd,  Glenholm,  and  Linton 
parifhes.  In  a cairn  upon  King's  Muir,  in  Peebles  parifh, 
were  lately  difeovered  an  inverted  urn,  containing  the  afhet, 
of  fome  Britifh  warrior,  with  the  blade  of  his  dagger.  In 
Eddledon  parifh,  near  the  Ship-Law,  there  is  a barrow  called 
the  “ Ship-horns,”  becaufe  refembling  the  inverted  hull  of 
a fhip.  A number  of  fepulchral  cairns  are  alfo  difeovered  in 
the  vale  of  the  Tweed,  and  on  Sheriffmuir.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, all  yield  in  intered  to  the  grave  of  Merlin,  which  is 
pointed  out  under  a thorn  tree,  near  the  influx  of  Powfail 
with  the  Tweed.  In  that  facred  fpot,  according  to  tradition, 
lie  the  remains  of  the  prophet,  to  whom  fo  many  wonderful 
feats  and  predi&ions  are  attributed  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  bards. 

In  Peebles-fhire  are  many  hill-forte,  undoubtedly  of 
Britifh  condruftion,  and  feveral  danding  dones,  fuppofed  to 
be  memorials  of  battles.  The  forts  are  generally  of  a circular 
fhape,  but  fometimes  deviate  from  that  figure  to  fuit  the 
fummit,  or  the  ground  whereon  they  are  placed.  On  the 
hill  called  Cademtiir  are  four  Britifh  encampments,  one  of 
which  is  furrounded  by  a rampart  of  dones  without  cement. 
This  rampart  is  in  fome  places  double ; but  in  other  parts  it 
is  fingle  and  of  prodigious  thicknefs.  Janet’s  brae  in  Peebles 
parifh  is  alfo  didinguifhed  by  two  entrenchments,  which  are 
each  furrounded  by  a fingle  ditch  and  vallum.  In  the  fame 
parifh  are  feveral  other  fimilar  works  ; particularly  one  on 
the  fummit  of  Meldum,  another  on  the  hill  above  Hutchin 
field,  a third  near  Haydon  Craig,  a fourth  on  the  hill  above 
Wham,  and  a fifth  on  the  hill  called  Ew-hill-rig.  In  Manor 
parifh  are  likewife  many  drengths,  on  Hound-hill,  Caver- 
hill,  and  on  a fmall  eminence  called  the  Ring-know.  On  a 
height  near  Inverleithen,  are  the  remains  of  a Britifh  fortrefs, 
which  appears  to  have  had  three  ramparts  and  ditches.  The 
other  principal  Britifh  military  works,  are  at  Milkington- 
Rings,  and  North-Shield-Rings,  in  the  parifh  of  Eddledon  ; 
on  Terrace-hill,  in  Newlands  parifh  ; on  the  rifing  ground 
above  Linton,  and  on  the  top  of  Lead-Law.  Befides  thefe, 
however,  there  are  numerous  others  which  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  particularize. 

The  Romans,  who  were  unquedionably  the  fird  people 
that  encroached  upon  the  Britifh  aborigines,  have  left  few 
traces  of  their  refidence  here,  and  thofe  few  are  confined  o 
military  pods  or  encampments.  Of  thefe  the  principal  one 
3 Y 2 is 
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is  fituated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Lyne,  about  ten  miles  to 
the  eaftward  of  the  Watling-ftreet,  which  traverfes  the  coun- 
try within  half  a mile  of  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  (hire. 
This  entrenchment  is  called  by  the  common  people  Randal’s 
Walls,  from  a tradition  that  Randolph,  earl  of  Murray, 
had  a houfe  within  its  area.  According  to  Armftrong  it 
contains  fix  acres  and  two  roods  of  ground,  which  has 
been  frequently  ploughed,  when  many  Roman  coins  have 
been  turned  up.  Another  Roman  encampment  is  fituated  on 
the  northern  fide  of  Upper  Whitfield,  in  the  pariffi  of  Linton. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
fingle  foffe  and  rampart,  which  are  now  nearly  obliterated. 

A third  entrenchment,  in  the  parifh  of  Manor,  is  alfo  generally 
reprefented  to  be  of  Roman  conftru&ion. 

Among  the  other  antiquities  of  this  county,  the  moll  pro- 
minent are  its  terraces  and  caftles.  Refpe£ting  the  origin 
and  ufes  of  the  former  much  difficulty  prevails ; indeed  all 
that  has  been  advanced  concerning  them  is  merely  conjec- 
tural. The  opinion  of  Chalmers,  however,  that  they  were 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  large  bodies  of  fpe&ators 
to  witnefs  fome  fport,  carries  with  it  confiderable  plaufi- 
bility  ; and  it  likewife  feems  probable  that  feveral  of  them 
were  fubfequently  appropriated  for  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice.  Of  fuch  works  the  mod  confiderable  are  thofe  on  a 
beautiful  green  mount,  called  Terrace-hill,  above  Newlands. 
Along  the  whole  face  of  this  hill  there  are  eleven  or  twelve 
terraces,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  broad,  which  rife  by  a 
regular  gradation  to  the  top.  About  half  a mile  to  the 
north  is  another  eminence,  called  “ Moot  Hill,”  which  has 
likewife  feveral  tiers  of  terraces.  Similar  terraces  are  to  be 
feen  at  Kirkurd,  at  Skirling,  and  at  Smithfield. 

The  remains  of  the  caftles  and  fortified  towers  of  this 
county,  are  principally  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  T weed, 
and  alternately  on  both  fides  of  that  river,  and  in  fight  of 
each  other,  as  happens  in  Selkirkfhire  and  Berwickfhire. 
The  objeft  of  this  arrangement  was  the  defence  of  the  country 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  border  chiefs.  On  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  a fire  was  immediately  lighted  on  the  top  of 
the  neareft  caftle,  and  thus  notice  of  the  aggreffion  was 
fpread  over  adiftridl  of  at  lead  feventy  miles  in  length  in  the 
courfeof  a few  hours.  Thefe  cadles  were  built  of  done  and 
lime,  ufually  in  a turretted  form,  and  for  the  mod  part  oc- 
cupied an  eminence  of  difficult  accefs.  Thofe  fituated 
within  ten  miles  above  and  below  Peebles  were  at  lead  twenty- 
fix  in  number,  and  much  refembled  each  other,  except  in  the 
circumdance  of  greater  or  lefs  magnitude.  At  Traquair 
the  Scottiffi  kings  had  a cadle  in  the  twelfth  century,  where 
they  occafionally  redded  for  the  purpofe  of  hunting  in  the 
fored.  This  caftle  is  now  completely  demolifhed,  as  well  as 
that  at  Peebles,  which  is  likewife  faid  to  have  been  a royal 
refidence.  On  Woodhill  are  fome  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  which  is  called  Macbeth’s  caftle ; and  in  Broughton 
parifh  is  another,  bearing  the  fame  name,  which  is  tradition- 
ally faid  to  have  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Macbeth.  The 
remains  of  Oliver  caftle,  the  feat  of  the  Frafers,  are  feen  in 
Tweedfmuir  pariffi  ; and  on  Fruid  water  are  the  remains  of 
Fruid  caftle,  another  baronial  manfion,  which  alfo  belonged 
to  that  powerful  family.  Drummelzier  caftle  is  fituated 
ck>fe  to  the  river  Tweed,  and  about  a mile  from  it  is  Thanes 
caftle,  or  Tinnis  caftle,  formerly  occupied  as  a fort  of  re- 
doubt by  the  Tweedies,  the  lords  of  Drummelzier,  who 
domineered  here  during  feveral  ages  of  anarchy.  But  thefe, 
and  indeed  a! mod  all  the  ancient  caftles  in  this  fhire,  are 
completely  ruinous,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Niedpath, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Peebles,  which  being  of  vaft  ftrength,  ftill 
continues  in  tolerable  prefervation,  and  confequently  affords 
an  excellent  fpecimen  of  limilar  building.  This  caftle  ftands 


on  a rock,  proje&ing  over  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
which  here  runs  through  a deep  narrow  glen  well  wooded  on 
both  fides.  Towards  the  land  it  commands  an  important 
pafs.  The  walls  are  eleven  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  cemented 
with  lime  almoft  as  hard  as  the  ftrong  whin  done  of  which 
they  are  built.  Niedpath  was  anciently  the  chief  refidence 
of  the  Frafers  above-mentioned,  and  was  mod  probably  the 
birth-place  of  the  brave  fir  Simon  Frafer,  the  lad  of  the 
family  in  the  male  line,  who,  in  1303,  with  only  ten  thoufand 
men,  repulfed  and  defeated  the  Englifh,  thirty  thoufand 
ftrong,  in  three  fucceffivc  battles,  fought  in  one  day  on 
Roflyn  moor.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  was  garrifoned 
for  the  king,  and  held  out  again!!  Cromwell  longer  than  any 
place  in  Scotland,  fouth  of  the  Forth.  The  fituation  of 
this  caftle  is  extremely  beautiful  and  commanding.  Penny- 
cuick,  who  fays  it  was  of  old  called  the  “ Caftle  of  Peebles,” 
celebrated  it  thus : 

“ The  noble  Nidpath  Peebles  overlooks 

With  its  fair  bridge  and  Tweed’s  meand’ring  brooks. 
Upon  a rock  it  proud  and  (lately  ftands. 

And  to  the  fields  about  gives  forth  commands.” 

Caledonia,  or  An  Account  of  Hiftorical  and  Topographic  of 
North  Britain,  by  George  Chalmers,  F.R.S.  4to.  edit.  1810. 
Beauties  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account 
of  Scotland,  vols.  iii.  iv.  xii.  xvii.  ’ Armftrong’s  Companion 
to  the  Map  of  Tweedale. 

PEEING-GHIE,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire,  fituated 
on  the  Irawaddy,  from  which  a great  quantity  of  teak  tim- 
ber is  carried  to  Rangoon.  The  forefts  extend  along  on  the 
weftern  mountains : the  trees  are  felled  in  the  dry  feafon, 
and  when  the  monfoon  fets  in  are  borne  by  the  torrents  to 
this  town  and  Sahlahdam,  a little  above  it.  Peeing-ghie  is 
about  20  miles  N.W.  of  Mayadoun. 

PEEK,  in  the  Sea  Language , a term  ufed  in  various 
fenfes;  e.g.  an  anchor  is  faid  to  be  a-peek , when  the  (hip, 
being  about  to  weigh,  comes  over  her  anchor,  fo  that  the 
cable  hangs  perpendicularly  between  the  hawfe  and  the  an- 
chor ; the  bringing  of  a (hip  into  which  pofition  they  call 
heaving  a-peek. 

A (hip  is  faid  to  ride  a-peek,  when,  lying  with  her  main 
and  fore-yards  hoifted  up,  one  end  of  her  yards  is  brought 
down  to  the  ffirouds,  and  the  other  railed  up  on  end  ; which 
is  chiefly  done  when  (he  lies  at  reft  in  rivers,  left  other  (hips, 
falling  foul  of  her,  (honld  break  her  yards. 

Peek,  to  ride  a broad,  denotes  much  the  fame,  excepting 
that  the  yards  here  are  only  raifed  to  half  the  height. 

To  Peek  the  mizzen,  is  to  put  the  mizzen  yard  perpendi- 
cular by  the  malt. 

Peek  is  a name  given  to  the  upper  corner  of  all  thofe  fails 
which  are  extended  by  a gaff,  or  by  a yard  which  erodes 
the  mail  obliquely,  as  the  mizzen  yard  of  a (hip,  the  main 
yard  of  a bylander,  &c.  The  upper  extremity  of  thofe 
yards  and  gaffs  is  alfo  called  the  peek  or  peak. 

Peek  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  room  in  the  hold,  from  the  bitts 
forward  to  the  (tern  : in  this  place  men  of  war  keep  their 
powder,  and  merchantmen  their  victuals. 

Peek- ha  Hards,  are  the  ropes  or  tackles  by  which  the  outer 
end  of  the  gaff  is  hoifted  as  oppofed  to  the  throat  haliayds, 
which  are  applied  to  the  inner  end. 

Peek’s  Hill,  in  Geography , a fmall  poft-town  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Weft  Chefter  county,  New  York,  on  the  E.  fide 
of  Hudfon  river,  and  N.  fide  of  the  creek  of  its  name,  five 
miles  from  its  mouth  ; 50  miles  N.  of  New'  York. 

PEELAS,  a fmall  ifland  in  tile  Sooloo  Archipelago. 
N.lat.6  32'.  E.  long.  1 2ic’45f. 

PEELE,  George,  in  Biography , a dramatic  writer  in 
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the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  a native  of  Devonlhire, 
and  a ftudent  of  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1579.  He  was  a good  paftoral 
poet,  and  his  plays  were  afted  with  great  applaufe  in  the 
univerfity. 

Peele,  in  Geography,  a fmall  fea-port  town,  fituated  on 
the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  in  the  Irilh  channel, 
was  formerly  denominated  Holm,  and  appears,  from  its  re- 
mains, to  have  been  a place  of  confiderable  importance  in  the 
times  of  Mankifh  independence.  The  annexation  of  Man 
to  the  Britilh  crown,  and  the  fubfequent  definition  of  the 
fmuggling  trade,  however,  have  reduced  it  greatly.  The 
harbour,  indeed,  is  now  almoft  entirely  negleted,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  is  an  excellent  refort  for  fhipping,  and  the  pier  is 
completely  deltroyed.  In  Ihort,  this  town  offers  to  the  pre- 
fent  traveller  an  appearance  of  decayed  grandeur  ; and  is 
consequently  more  an  objet  of  intereit  and  curiofity  than  in- 
viting as  a place  of  refider.ee,  for  the  man  of  bufinefs  or  of 
pleafure.  Woods,  in  his  account  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  com- 
putes the  population  of  Peele  at  about  twelve  hundred  per- 
sons. The  only  church  in  the  town,  now  ufed  for  divine 
fervice,  is  that  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  but  there  are  befides 
the  ruins  of  other  two  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Ger- 
main. Thefe  Itand  within  the  caftle,  on  a fmall  rocky  ifland, 
which  is  feparated  from  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  town 
by  a narrow  channel,  Scarcely  a foot  deep  at  low  water. 
This  ifland  and  caftle  are  conneted  with  the  mainland  by  a 
ftrong  wall,  (helving  to  the  top,  which  was  built  many  years 
ago  to  fecure  the  harbour.  The  entrance  is  on  the  eaftern 
fide,  by  a flight  of  fteps  now  fo  ruinous  as  to  be  dangerous 
of  accefs.  The  walls  of  this  fortrefs  roeafure  about  four 
feet  in  thicknefs,  and  are  flanked  with  towers  ; the  whole 
inclofing  a fpace  of  fomewhat  more  than  two  acres  of  ground. 
Before  ihe  fale  of  the  Royalty  of  Man  to  the  Britilh  go- 
vernment, a garrifon  of  troops,  in  the  pay  of  the  lord  of  the 
ifland,  was  ftationed  here  ; but  fince  that  event  the  caftle  has 
been  altogether  negle&ed,  and  the  entire  area  is  occupied  by 
the  ruins  of  various  buildings,  walls,  and  dwelling  houfes. 
About  the  centre  of  it  is  a fquare  pyramidical  mound  of 
earth,  terminating  obtufely,  and  having  each  of  its  fides  di- 
rected to  one  of  the  cardinal  points.  This  tumulus  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a ditch  five  feet  and  a half  broad,  and  is  fuppofed 
either  to  have  been  an  eminence  whence  an  officer  might 
harangue  his  troops,  or  the  burial  place  of  fome  great  per- 
fonage.  Near  this  mound  Hand  the  ruined  churches  above- 
mentioned,  both  of  which  are  of  confiderable  antiquity. 
Patrick’s,  however,  is  by  far  the  older  of  the  two,  and  is 
probably  of  earlier  date  than  the  era  of  the  Norman  con- 
queft.  St.  Germain’s  was  built  about  the  year  1245,  an^  is 
the  cathedral  of  the  ifland,  but  has  not,  for  many  years, 
been  ufed  for  any  other  purpofe  than  a burying-place.  Its 
dimenfion8  are  feventy-fix  feet  by  twenty  ; and  beneath  one 
part  of  it  is  the  eccleliaftical  prifon  or  dungeon,  where  fuch 
perfons  were  confined  as  were  fo  unfortunate  as  to  incur  the 
fpiritual  cenfure.  The  length  of  this  vault  is  thirty-four 
feet,  and  its  breadth  fixteeri.  The  bottom  is  of  earth,  and 
at  one  corner  are  the  remains  of  an  uncovered  well,  which 
mult  have  rendered  the  place  damp  in  the  extreme.  The 
only  light  or  air  is  admitted  through  a fmall  hole  in  the 

Three  miles  from  Peele  is  the  Tinwald  mount,  where  the 
Manks  parliaments  and  great  councils  were  convened,  and 
where  alfo  the  faperior  courts  held  judicial  proceedings  at 
ttated  periods.  It  is  an  artificial  eminence  of  very  Angular 
appearance,  and  of  unknown  antiquity.  According  to  fome 
ctymologifts,  its  name  is  a compound  of  the  Danilh  word  tin 
or  ting,  fignifyingan  affembly  or  meeting,  and  wald,  a field  or 


fenced  place.  Several  modern  authors,  however,  derive  it 
from  the  Britilh  words  tyng  and  val,  fignifying  “ the  juridical 
hill.”  The  approach  to  the  fummit  of  this  mount  is  by  a 
flight  of  turf  fteps  on  the  eaftern  fide.  The  diameter  at  the 
top  is  about  feven  feet,  and  three  feet  below  it  is  an  annular 
plot  four  feet  wide,  which  is  fucceeded  by  another  fix  feet 
broad,  and  this  by  a third  ftill  wider.  The  circumference 
of  the  outer  circle  is  nearly  eighty  yards  ; all  the  angles  are 
rounded,  and  almoft  the  whole  furface  is  of  turf. 

At  a Ihort  diftance  from  the  Tinwald  is  a fmall  chapel  de- 
dicated to  St.  John,  rebuilt  about  fourteen  years  ago,  after 
the  model  of  the  former  chapel,  which  had  fallen  completely 
to  ruin.  It  has  no  pews,  nevgr  being  ufed  for  divine  fervice 
except  on  the  day  of  the  promulgation  of  the  laws.  An 
Account  of  the  Pad  and  Prefect  State  of  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
by  George  Woods,  8vo.  1811. 

PEELING,  a town  of  America,  in  Grafton  county, 
New  Hamplhire,  containing  83  inhabitants. 

PEEM,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ; 9 miles  W. 
of  Eutyn. 

PEEMDAHATTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Ruttunpour  ; 25  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dumdah. 

PEENANG,  or  Prince  of  Wales’ s Ifland.  See  Pinang. 

PEENE,  a river  which  runs  into  the  Baltic,  W.  of  the 
ifland  of  Ufedom  ; feparating  in  part  of  its  courfe  Hinder 
Pomerania  from  Anterior  Pomerania.  N.  lat.  54°  10'.  E. 
long.  1 30  jo'. 

PEENEMUNDE  Schanz,  a town  and  fort  in  the 
ifland  of  Ufedom,  which  it  commands,  as  well  as  the  entrance 
and  mouth  of  the  Peene,  near  which  it  ftands  ; 6 miles  N. 
of  Wolgart.  N.  lat.  J40  10'.  E.  long.  I3°48'. 

PEENPACK,  a town  of  New  York,  in  Orange  county  ; 
25  miles  W.  of  Newburgh. 

PEEPAROOL,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 6 miles  from  Nat- 
tore. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund  ; 15 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Budayoon. 

PEEPLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Cattack  ; 5 miles 
S.  of  Cattack. 

PEER.,  Par,  primarily  denotes  an  equal,  or  one  of  the 
fame  rank  and  condition.  Hence,  in  fome  councils,  or  affem- 
blies,  we  find,  “ with  the  confent  of  our  peers,  bilhops,  ab- 
bots, &c.” 

Peer,  afterwards,  was  applied  to  the  valfals,  or  tenants  of 
the  fame  lord,  who  were  obliged  to  ferve  and  attend  him  in 
his  courts. 

They  were  called  peers,  pares , becaufe  equal  in  fun&ion  ; 
and  peers  in  fefs,  or  fees , becaufe  holding  fees  of  the  lord  ; or 
becaufe  their  bufinefs  in  court  was  to  fit  and  judge,  under  their 
lord,  of  difputes  ariling  concerning  fees. 

The  number  of  peers  required  to  fit  in  a court  was  at 
leaft  four  ; and  when  there  happened  to  be  too  many  peers 
in  the  fame  lordlhip,  the  lord  ufually  chofe  out  twelve, 
who  had  the  titles  of  peers,  by  way  of  diftinftion  and 
eminence. 

There  are  alfo  inftances  of  women  who  have  afiifted  at 
judgment,  on  account  of  their  tenements,  not  of  their  being 
wives  of  peers.  The  origin  of  thefe  peers  of  fees  is  as  an- 
cient as  that  of  the  fees  they  were  appointed  to  judge  of : 
from  thefe  we  derive  our  common  juries,  and  our  peers  of 
the  realm. 

Peer  of  the  Realm,  denotes  a noble  lord,  or  perfon  who 
has  a feat  and  vote  in  the  upper  houfe  of  parliament ; 
which  is  hence  called  the  houfe  of  peers.  See  Nobility. 

The  right  of  peerage  feems  to  have  been  originally  terri- 
torial ; that  is,  annexed  to  lands,  honors,  caftles,  manors, 
and  the  like ; the  proprietors  and  poffeffors  of  which  were 
(in  right  of  thofe  eftates)  allowed  to  be  peers  of  the 
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realm,  and  were  fummoned  to  parliament  to  do  fuit  and  fer- 
vice  to  *he  king : and  when  the  land  was  alienated,  the  dig- 
nity palled  with  it  as  an  appendant. 

Thus,  the  biffiops  fit  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  right  of 
fuccefiion  to  certain  ancient  baronies  annexed,  or  fuppofed 
to  be  annexed,  to  their  epifcopal  lands : and  though  they 
are  lords  of  parliament,  they  are  not  properly  of  the  degree 
of  nobility,  their  blood  is  not  ennobled,  nor  their  peerage 
hereditary  : and,  therefore,  they  are  tried  not  by  peers, 
but  by  a common  jury  : and  when  one  of  the  nobi- 
lity is  tried  by  his  peers  in  parliament,  the  fpiritual  lords 
muft  withdraw,  and  make  their  proxies.  See  Bishop. 

But  afterwards,  when  alienations  became  frequent,  the 
dignity  of  peerage  was  confined  to  the  lineage  of  the  party 
ennobled,  and  inllead  of  territorial,  became  perfonal.  Peers 
are  now  created  by  writ  or  patent.  The  creation  by  writ, 
or  the  king’s  letter,  is  a fumir.ons  to  attend  the  houfe  of 
peers,  by  the  ftyle  or  title  of  that  barony  which  the  king 
is  pleafed  to  confer  ; that  by  patent,  is  a royal  grant  to  a 
fubjett  of  any  dignity  and  degree  of  peerage.  The  crea- 
tion by  writ  is  the  more  ancient,  but  a man  is  not  ennobled 
thereby,  unlefs  he  takes  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ; and 
fome  are  of  opinion,  that  there  muft  be  at  lead  two  writs 
of  fummons,  and  a fitting  in  two  diftinA  parliaments, 
to  evidence  an  hereditary  barony  (Whitelocke  of  Pari, 
p.  1 14.)  ; and,  therefore,  the  moft  ufual,  becaufe  the  fureft 
way  is  to  grant  the  dignity  by  patent,  which  enures  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs,  according  to  the  limitation  thereof,  though 
he  neves  makes  ufe  of  it.  Creation  by  writ,  however,  has 
one  advantage  over  that  by  patent  ; for  a perfon  created  by 
writ  holds  the  dignity  to  him  and  his  heirs,  without  any 
words  to  that  purport  in  the  writ : but  in  letters  patent, 
there  muft  be  words  to  direft  the  inheritance  ; or  elfe  the 
dignity  enures  only  to  the  grantee  for  life.  For  a man  or 
woman  may  be  created  noble  for  their  own  lives,  and  the  dig- 
nity not  defcend  to  their  heirs  at  all,  or  defcend  only  to  fome 
particular  heirs  ; as  where  a peerage  is  limited  to  a man,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body  by  Elizabeth  his  prefent  lady,  and 
not  to  fuch  heirs  of  any  former  or  future  wife.  Co.  Litt. 
9.  16. 

Peers  of  the  realm  are  by  their  birth  hereditary  counsellors 
of  the  crown,  and  may  be  called  together  by  the  king,  to 
impart  their  advice  in  all  matters  of  importance  to  the 
realm,  either  in  time  of  parliament,  or  when  there  is  no  par- 
liament in  being  (Co.  Lit.  no.):  accordingly  Bracion, 
(1.  i c.  8.)  fpeaking  of  the  nobility  of  his  time,  fays,  they 
might  properly  be  called  “ confutes,  a confulendo  ; reges 
enim  tales  iibi  aflociant  ad  cor.fulendum.”  And  in  our  law- 
books (7  Rep.  34.  9 Rep.  49.  12  Rep  96.)  it  is  laid 
down,  that  peers  are  created  for  two  reafons;  “ 1,  ad  con- 
fulendum  ; 2,  ad  defendendum  regem  on  which  account 
the  law  gives  them  certain  great  and  high  privileges  ; fuch 
as  freedom  from  arrefts,  &c.  even  when  no  parliament  is 
fitting  ; becaufe  it  intends,  that  they  are  always  afiifting  the 
king  with  their  counfel  for  the  commonwealth  ; or  keeping 
the  realm  in  fafety  by  their  prowefs  and  valour.  Inftances 
of  the  peers  to  advife  the  king,  have  been  in  former  times 
very  frequent ; though  now  fallen  into  difufe,  by  reafon 
of  the  more  regular  meetings  of  parliament.  In  cafes  of 
emergency,  our  princes  have  at  feveral  times,  in  a later  pe- 
riod, thought  proper  to  call  for  and  confult  as  many  of  the 
nobility  as  could  be  eafily  got  together  ; fuch  was  particu- 
larly the  cafe  with  king  James  II.,  after  .he  landing  of  the 
prince  of  Orange ; and  with  the  prince  of  Orange  himfelf, 
before  he  fummoned  that  convention  parliament,  which  after- 
wards called  him  to  the  throne.  Befides,  it  is  ufually  confi- 
dered  as  the  right  of  each  particular  peer  of  the  realm  to  de- 


mand an  audience  of  the  king,  and  to  lay  before  him,  with 
decency  and  refpeft,  fuch  matters  as  he  (hail  judge  of  import- 
ance to  the  public  weal.  The  claims  of  peerage  may  be  here- 
after eafily  fettled,  fince  by  a (landing  order  of  the  houfe  of 
lords,  May  1767,  the  heralds  are  diredted  to  take  exadl  ac- 
counts, and  preferve  regular  entries  of  all  peers  and  peerefles 
of  England,  and  their  refpedtive  defcendants  ; and  it  is  re- 
quired that  an  exaft  pedigree  of  each  peer  and  his  family, 
(hall,  on  the  day  of  his  firft  admiffion,  be  delivered  to  the 
houfe  by  Garter,  the  principal  king  at  arms. 

As  to  the  privileges  of  peers,  fee  Nobility  and  Par- 
liament. See  alfo  Clergy,  Benefit  of. 

The  houfe  of  lords  have  a right  to  take  cognizances  ori- 
ginally of  all  public  accounts,  and  to  enquire  into  any  mif- 
application,  or  default  in  the  diftribution  of  public  monies ; 
or  of  any  other  mifmanagement  whatfoever. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I., 
the  houfe  of  lords  aflerted  their  jurifdi&ion  of  hearing  ap- 
peals from  the  chancery,  which  they  do  upon  a paper  peti- 
tion, without  any  writ  dire&ed  from  the  king  ; and  for  this 
their  foundation  is,  that  they  are  the  great  court  of  the 
king,  and  that  therefore  the  chancery  is  derived  out  of  it, 
and  by  confequence  that  a petition  will  bring  the  caufeand 
record  before  them.  This  was  much  controverted  by  the 
commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  is  now  pretty 
well  fubmitted  to,  becaufe  it  has  been  thought  too  much, 
that  the  chancellor  fhould  bind  the  whole  property  of  the 
kingdom  without  appeal. 

Peers,  Pares  of  France , were,  before  the  revolution,  the 
twelve  grand  lords  of  that  kingdom.  Th^  inftitution  of  thele 
peers  is  ve-y  uncertain  ; fome  refer  it  to  Hugh  Capet,  at  the 
time  when  the  dukes  and  counts  changed  the  offices  they  then 
held  of  the  king  into  perpetual  fiefs  : but  this  is  impoffible; 
Champagne,  one  of  the  titles,  not  being  then  erefted  into  a 
county.  Indeed,  Pafquier  obferves,  that  it  is  an  old  tradi- 
tion, that  there  have  been  twelve  peers  in  all  ages.  Of  thefe 
peers,  fix  were  dukes,  and  fix  counts,  comles  ; of  thefe, 
again,  fix  were  ecciefiailics,  and  fix  laymen. 

The  archbifhops  of  Rheims  and  the  biffiops  of  Laon, 
and  Langres,  were  dukes  and  peers  ; and  the  biffiops  of 
Noyons,  Chalons  on  the  Marn,  and  Beauvais,  were  counts 
and  peers. 

The  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Aquitain,  were 
lay  peers  and  dukes ; and  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Cham- 
pagne, and  Thouloufe,  lay  peers  and  counts. 

Thefe  lay  peers  affifted  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings  in 
ceremony,  and  by  way  of  reprefentatives ; where  each  per- 
formed the  funftions  attached  to  his  refpeftive  dignity  : 
though  their  peerffiips  were  in  reality  all,  except  that  of 
Flanders,  reunited  to  the  crown.  Six  lords  of  the  firft 
quality  were  chofen  to  reprefent  them.  The  ecclefiaflical 
peers  ufually  affifted  in  perfon.  At  a later  period,  the  title 
pieer,  in  France,  wasbeftowed,  as  in  England,  on  every  lord, 
or  perfon,  whofe  fee  was  eredted  into  a lordffiip  or  peerffiip. 

The  word  peer,  according  to  Pafquier,  is  derived  from 
patricius,  the  firft  dignity  in  theeaftern  empire  ; on  the  mo- 
del whereof  he  fuppofes  thefe  peers  to  have  been  inftituted. 
But  others,  with  more  probability,  derive  the  title  from  the 
pares  curia,  or  peers  of  fees,  becaufe  of  their  being  equal  to 
each  other. 

Thefe  pares  curias,  on  whofe  model  they  fuppofe  the  peers 
of  realms  to  have  been  eredted,  were  a kind  of  vaflals,  de- 
pending all  on  the  fame  lord,  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
attend  and  affift  in  court. 

All  feudal  matters,  or  difputes,  among  vaflals,  relating 
to  their  fees  or  dependencies,  were  terminated  by  the  fupe- 
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rior  lord  of  the  two  contending  parties,  and  by  their  peers 
in  fee. 

If  the  procefs  were  between  the  lord  and  the  vaffal, 
the  lord  took  no  cognizance  of  it,  and  the  peers  alone 
judged  it. 

Hence  all  lords  or  nobles,  being  pares  nobilitate,  i.  e.  all 
equally  intitledto  the  privileges  of  nobility,  are  denominated 
pares  regni,  peers  of  the  realm. 

Some  authors  attribute  the  firft  inftitution  of  peers  of  the 
realm  to  Charlemagne,  but  with  little  probability ; fince 
mod  of  the  fiefs,  which  bear  the  names  of  duchies  &c.  or 
give  titles  to  the  peers,  were  not  erefted  into  duchies,  See. 
till  long  after  : the  dukes,  &c.  in  thofe  days,  being  no 
more  than  fimole  governors  of  provinces,  without  any  other 
title  or  privileges. 

The  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  peers  were  firft  infti- 
tuted  by  Philip  the  Young  of  France,  about  the  year  1 179, 
and  that  they  firft  afted  in  capacity  of  peers  at  the  coronation 
of  his  fon. 

Peer,  in  Building.  See  Pier. 

Peer,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
thediftrift  of  Haffelt ; 30  miles  N.  of  Liege.  The  place 
contains  100c,  and  the  canton  5351  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  187^  kiliometres,  in  8 communes. — Alfo,  a fmall 
ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  5 ' 18'.  E.  long  1 180 
20'. 

PEERAGE,  the  dignity  of  a peer  attached  to  a duchy, 
earldom,  barony,  or  the  like. 

The  king  of  England  confers  peerage  at  pleafure.  King 
George  I.  offered  his  parliament  to  refign  that  branch 
of  his  prerogative,  and  to  have  the  number  of  peers  li- 
mited. 

The  reafon  infilled  on,  was  the  inconvenience  accruing  to 
the  ftate  from  an  arbitrary  and  immoderate  ufe  thereof ; 
the  prince  having  it  in  his  power  to  throw  what  num- 
ber of  his  creatures  he  plcafes  into  the  upper  houfe  of 
parliament. 

The  twelve  peers  created  at  once  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  was  a main  argument  in  behalf  of  the  peerage  bill. 
But  though  a bill  for  this  purpofe  paffed  the  houfe  of 
lords,  it  mifearried  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  whofe  leading 
members  were  then  defirous  to  keep  the  avenues  to  the  other 
houfe  as  open  and  eafy  as  poffible-  It  is  recorded  as  a fay- 
ing of  king  Charles,  that  if  his  friends  could  but  fecurehim 
a houfe  of  commons,  he  would  put  his  whole  troop  of 
guards  into  the  upper  houfe,  but  he  would  have  the  peers. 

Peerage,  to  hold  land  in,  in  the  Ancient  Cujloms , was  a 
tenure  which  obliged  the  perfon  to  affill  the  lord’s  bailiff 
in  his  judgments  ; as  all  the  ancient  vaffals,  called  peers, 
did. 

PEERESS.  As  we  have  noblemen  of  feveral  ranks,  fo 
we  may  have  noblewomen,  and  thefe  may  be  by  creation, 
defeent,  or  marriage  ; and  firft,  king  Henry  VIII.  made 
Anne  Bullen  marchionefs  of  Pembroke ; king  James  I. 
created  the  lady  Compton,  wife  to  fir  Thomas  Compton, 
countefs  of  Buckingham,  in  the  life-time  of  her  hufband, 
without  any  addition  of  honour  to  him  ; and  alfo  the  fame 
king  made  the  lady  Finch  vifeountefs  of  Maid  (lone,  and  af- 
terwards countefs  of  Winchelfea,  to  her  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body  : and  king  George  I.  made  the  lady  Schulenberg  du- 
chefsof  Kendal. 

A woman  noble  by  creation  or  defeent,  marrying  one 
under  the  degree  of  nobility,  ftill  remaineth  noble,  but  if  (he 
be  noble  by  marriage  only,  (he  lofeth  her  dignity  if  (he  marry 
afterward  a commoner  ; though  not  if  the  fecond  huf- 
band  is  noble,  and  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  firft  hufband  ; 


and  by  the  courtefy  of  England,  women  noble  by  marriage, 
always  retain  their  nobility.  1 In(l.  16.  1 Inlt.  50. 

6 Rep.  53. 

A countefs  or  baronefs  (either  in  her  own  right,  or  by 
marriage)  may  not  be  arrefted  for  debt  or  trefpafs;  for 
though,  in  refpeft.  of  their  fex,  they  cannot  fit  in  parliament, 
they  are  neverthelefs  peers  of  the  realm,  and  (hall  be  tried  by 
their  peers,  Sec.  20  Hen.  VI.  c.  9. 

PEERGAOW,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Dowlatabad  ; 35  miles  S.  of  Amednagur. 

PEERGOTCHY,  a town  of  Bengal ; 28  miles  W.  of 
Dinagepour. 

PEERGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal ; 39  miles  N.E.  of 
Pu-neah. 

PEERNAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 17 
miles  of  Manickpour. 

PEERPAR,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Ra- 
jemal. 

PEER-PUNCH  EL,  mountains  which  form  thefouthern 
boundary  of  Cachemire. 

PEERWALTH,  a town  of  Auftria;  13  miles  S.  of 
Ips. 

PEESKEN,  a town  of  Prufiian  Pomerelia ; 17  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Marienburg. 

PEEVIT,  or  Pewit,  in  Ornithology,  a bird  of  the  larus 
kind,  with  a black  head,  and  a grey-coloured  body.  See 
Larus  Ridibundus. 

PEGANELjEON,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  ex- 
prefs  oil,  in  which  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  rue  had  been 
infufed  and  infolated. 

PEGANERON,  a name  given  by  fome  old  authors  to 
a plafter  in  which  rue  was  a principal  ingredient,  from  pe- 
ganon,  the  Greek  name  of  rue. 

PEGANUM,  in  Botany,  a Greek  name  adopted  by 
Linnaeus  for  this  genus,  on  account  of  its  affinity  to  Rue  ; 
(fee  Ruta.)  Tlnyoim  is  the  general  name  for  Rue  in  Diof- 
corides  ; and  this  very  plant,  which  is  the  Harmel  of  the 
Arabians,  and  thence  called  Harmala  by  fome  of  the  ear- 
lier modern  botanifts,  is  the  rinyavov  aypiov,  or  Wild  Rue, 
of  that  old  Greek  writer. — Linn.  Gen.  239.  Schreb.  322. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI  v.  2.  856.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Sm. 
Prodr.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth  v.  1.  319.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.ed.  2. 
v.  3.  146.  Juff.  297.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  401.  Gaertn. 
t.  95.  (Harmala;  Tourn.  t.  133.) — Clafs  and  order,  Do - 
decandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Multifiliquee,  Linn.  Ru- 
taceee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  linear,  ftraight, 
acute,  permanent,  often  toothed  leaves,  the  length  of  the 
corolla.  Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong-ovate,  (lightly  fpreading. 
Siam.  Filaments  fifteen,  awl-ffiaped,  not  half  fo  long  as  the 
corolla,  dilated  at  the  bafe  into  a cup-like  nedtary  under 
the  germen  ; anthers  oblong,  terminal,  ereft.  Pijl.  Ger- 
men  roundifh,  three-lobed,  elevated  on  a (hort  (talk  ; ftyle 
thread-fhaped,  eredt,  equal  to  the  ftamens ; (ligma  oblong, 
triangular.  Peric.  Capfule  roundifh,  with  three  blunt 
angles,  of  three  cells  and  three  valves,  with  partitions 
from  the  centre  of  each  valve.  Seeds  feveral,  obovate, 
acute,  roughifh. 

Eff.  Ch.  Peta's  five.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Capfule 
with  three  cells  and  three  valves  ; the  partitions  contrary  to 
the  valves.  Seeds  many. 

Obf.  Linnteus  remarks  that  Peganum  differs  from  Ruta 
as  Celajlrus  from  Euonymus  ; whatever  is  dedu&ed  in  num- 
ber from  the  piltil,  being  added  to  the  ftamens,  and  vice 
verfd. 

1.  P.  Harmala.  Syrian  Rue.  Linm  Sp.  PI.  638. 
Bulliard  Herb,  de  la  Fr.  t.  343.  Sm.  FI.  Grtec.  Sibth. 
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t.  456,  unpublifhed.  (Harmala;  Gcr.  em.  12J5.  Ruta 
fylvellris,  armala  ; Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  97.) — Leaves  many- 
cleft.  Stem  herbaceous. — Native  of  open  fandy  heaths  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  various  parts  of  the  Levant.  The 
dreary  plains  which  feparafe  France  and  Spain,  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  are  clothed  for  the  mod  part  with  this  plant,  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  is  hardy  with  us,  but  not  com- 
mon, flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  The  root  is  perennial. 
Herb  very  bufhy,  repeatedly  branched  and  leafy,  of  a glau- 
cous hue,  fmooth.  Leaves  fcattered,  feffile,  deeply  three- 
cleft,  pinnatifid,  in  linear,  acute,  entire  fegments.  Flowers 
terminal,  folitary,  about  an  inch  wide.  Calyx  widely  fpread- 
ing  or  deflexed  while  in  flower,  then  ereft  ; its  leaves  fome- 
times,  but  not  always,  three-cleft.  Petals  wh’te,  with  green 
(breaks.  Anthers  yellow.  The  whole  plant  has  a ftrong 
fcent,  and  bitter  acrid  flavour,  of  the  rue  kind. 

2.  P.  crithmifolium.  Retz.  Obf.  fafc.  3.  34.  Willd.  n.  2. 
— Leaves  many-cleft.  Stem  Ihrubby. — Gathered  near  the 
Cafpian  fea,  by  Pallas,  who  fent  feeds  to  Retzius.  The 
latter  diftinguifhes  this,  as  a fpecies,  from  P.  Harmala,  on 
account  of  its  Ihrubby  perennial  Jlem,  which  is  three  or 
four  feet  high,  whereas  the  other  is  fcarcely  half  fo  tall,  and 
the  fmaller  fize  of  its  Jlowers.  As  to  the  calyx,  whofe 
leaves  he  fays  are  divided  in  the  Harmala,  this  is  but  rarely 
the  cafe,  and  chiefly,  as  it  feems  to  us,  in  garden  fpeci- 
mens. 

3.  P.  retufum , Forfk.  iEgypt-Arab.  211.  Vahl.  Symb. 
v.  3.  63.  Willd.  n.  3. — Leaves  wedge-lhaped,  abrupt. 
Stem  Ihrubby. — Gathered  by  Forlkall  in  Egypt,  near  Alex- 
andria. The  Arabians  call  it  Gharghed. — This  is  a Jhrub, 
with  fpinous  downy  branches.  Leaves  feffile,  fomewhat 
fleftty,  wedge-fhaped,  undivided,  abrupt.  We  have  feen  no 
fpecimen,  nor  figure. 

4.  P.  dauricum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  638.  (Harmala  mon- 
tana,  daurica,  perennis,  multicaulis,  polygalas  folio,  albo 
flore  ; Amm.  Ruth.  70.  Ruta  foliis  fimplicibus  alternis  ; 
Gmel.  Sib.  v.  4.  176.  t.  68.  f.  1.) — Leaves  lanceolate, 
(lightly  crenate.  Stem  herbaceous. — Native  of  gravelly 
places  in  Siberia. — We  have  a wild  fpecimen  from  the 
baronefs  d’ltzenplitz.  This  has  a thick,  woody,  perennial 
root.  Stems  numerous,  ereft,  (lender,  moftly  Ample,  leafy, 
round,  fmooth,  fcarcely  a foot  high.  Leaves  fcattered, 
feffile,  lanceolate,  acute,  half  an  inch  long,  (lightly  crenate 
towards  the  end,  glaucous,  befprinkled  with  glandular  dots. 
Flowers  few,  fomewhat  corymbofe,  at  the  fummit  of  each 
Item,  white,  not  half  the  fize  of  the  firft  fpecies,  and  dif- 
fering widely  from  that  in  the  form  of  the  calyx-leaves, 
which  are  very  (hort  and  ovate.  The  capfule  is  defcribed  by 
Ammann  as  of  three,  rarely  four,  cells,  with  two  or  three 
feeds  in  each. 

Linnaeus  feems  to  have  been  led  by  Gmelin’s  plate  to 
fuppofe  this  had  no  calyx,  and  therefore  he  fays,  in  the 
(hort  generic  charafter,  “ calyx  five-leaved,  or  none,” 
which  Willdenow  copies.  The  calyx  however,  though 
fmall,  is  prefent,  and  refembles  in  (hape,  though  not  in 
hairinefs,  that  of  Ruta  fruticulofa,  Labill.  Syr.  fafc.  i.t.  4. 
Willd.  Sp.  Pi.  v.  2.  543,  to  which  P.  dauricum  has  a con- 
fiderable  general  refemblance.  The  plants  neverthelefs  are 
fpecifically,  and  as  it  apuearsby  Labillardiere’s  figure  of  the 
fruit,  generically,  dillinft. 

Harmala  montar.a,  polygalae  foliis,  floribus  luteis ; Amm. 
Ruth.  71,  is  thought  by  that  author  to  be  a mere  variety 
of  P.  dauricum,  with  yellow  flowers.  To  us  it  feems  to 
merit  further  enquiry.  May  it  not  be  (lill  nearer  akin  to 
the  Ruta  fruticulofa,  as  the  flowers  of  that  are  yellow  ? They 
cannot  indeed  be  the  fame  ; as  Ammann’s  plant,  by  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  fruit,  is  a true  Peganum. 


PEGASUS,  in  AJlronomy,  the  name  of  a conftellation 
of  the  northern  hemifphere,  figured  in  form  of  a flying 
horfe.  The  liars  in  this  conftellation,  in  Ptolemy’s  Cata- 
logue, are  twenty,  in  Tycho’s  nineteen, in  Hevelius's  thirty- 
eight,  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue  eighty-nine.  See  Con- 
stellation. 

Pegasus,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  fifties  of  the  order 
Branchioftegous,  according  to  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  but  of 
the  Cartilaginous  order  in  more  modern  arrangements.  The 
generic  chara&er  is  this : the  mouth  is  beneath  ; the  fnout 
retradtile  ; the  upper  jaw  is  elongated,  denticulate,  enfiform. 
and  linear  ; aperture  of  the  gills  (ingle,  before  the  pedloral 
fins  ; body  compreffed  downwards,  articulate  with  bony 
incifures,  and  mailed ; ventral  fins  behind  the  pefto>-al. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  which  are  all  natives  of  the  Indian 
feas,  and  which  are  charafterized  by  the  (hape  of  the 
fnout. 

Species. 

Draconis.  This  fpecies  has  a conical  fnout ; it  is  a 
fmall  fifh,  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  fize  of  its  peftoral  fins,  which  are  fuppofed  to  ena- 
ble it,  like  the  exocoeti,  and  feme  other  fifties,  to  fupport 
itfelf  for  a few  fecorsds  in  the  air,  while  it  fprings  occasion- 
ally over  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  thorax,  or  fuperior 
part  of  the  body , is  of  a broad,  (lightly  flattened,  fquarifh 
form,  and  is  marked,  both  above  and  beneath  by  feveral  ra- 
diated (Welds,  or  bony  tubercles  of  confiderable  fize  ; from 
each  fide  of  the  abdomen  fprings  a lengthened  cirrus,  which 
may  be  confide'red  as  fupplying  the  place  of  a ventral  fin  ; 
from  the  thorax  the  body  fuddenly  decreafes  in  diameter, 
and  is  marked  into  feveral  divifions  or  tranfverfe  fegments  ; 
the  tail  is  fmall  and  (lightly  rounded  ; the  pe&oral  fins  are, 
as  it  has  been  already  obferved,  large  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  the  animal,  and  of  a rounder  (hape,  with  a kind  of 
fcalloped  or  indented  outline  ; the  eyes  are  large  and  pro- 
tuberant, and  the  fnout  of  a fubconical  form,  but  with  a 
flight  dilatation  towards  the  tip,  fo  as  to  appear  fpatule- 
fhaped  when  viewed  from  above  ; the  colour  of  the  whole 
animal  is  whitifti,  with  a flight  call  of  pale  brown. 

Volans.  Snout  enfiform,  and  denticulate.  The  length 
of  this  fifh  is  about  three  inches ; the  fnout  is  much  elon- 
gated, flattened,  rounded,  and  (lightly  dilated  at  the  tip  ; 
marked  by  a longitudinal  channel,  and  crenated  or  denticu- 
lated on  the  edges ; on  the  head  is  a rhomboidal  depreffion, 
and  behind  it  are  two  deep  fub-pentagonal  cavities ; the 
laft  joints  of  the  body  next  the  tail  are  pointed  on  each 
fide. 

Natans.  The  fnout  of  this  fpecies  is  enfiform  and  un- 
armed. It  is  about  the  length  of  the  Volans,  but  much 
more  (lender  : in  refpedt  to  colour  it  is  yellowifti-brown, 
whitifti  beneath  ; fnout  (lender,  (lightly  dilated  and  rounded 
at  the  tip  ; marked  above  and  beneath  by  a middle  furrow ; 
pe&oral  fins  rounded  and  of  a moderate  fize  ; the  dorfal 
fin  is  fituated  on  the  middle  of  the  back  ; fegments  of 
the  abdomen  about  eleven  or  twelve  in  number ; the  tail 
is  fmall  and  (lightly  rounded  ; the  ventral  cirri  (lender  and 
flexible. 

Pegasus,  in  Mythology,  a winged  horfe,  whofe  origin  is 
thus  related  by  Hefiod  : Perfeus,  it  is  faid,  cut  off  the  head 
of  Medufa,  one  of  the  Gorgons,  and  from  the  blood  that 
iffued  from  it  fprung  the  hero  Chryfaor,  and  the  horfe  Pe- 
gafus  : Chryfaor  derived  his  name  from  a golden  fword 
which  he  had  in  his  hand  at  his  birth.  He  fell  afterwards 
in  love  with  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  the  Ocean,  and  had 
by  her  Geryon,  the  famous  giant  with  three  heads.  Pe- 
gafus  was  fo  named,  becaufe  he  was  born  near  the  fonrees 
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of  the  ocean  : he  inftantly  left  the  earth,  and  winged  his 
way  to  the  manfions  of  the  god3.  There  he  now  rcfides,  in 
the  palace  of  Jupiter  himfelf,  whofe  thunder  and  lightning 
he  bears.  According  to  Pindar,  the  horfe  Pegafus,  who  is 
reprefented  by  Hefiod  as  having  taken  flight  to  the  manfions 
of  the  gods,  was  afterwards  broke  by  Minerva,  and  given 
to  Bellerophon,  who  mounted  him  to  combat  theChimtera  ; 
but  that  hero  having  attempted  to  afcend  to  heaven  on  the 
wings  of  that  horfe,  was  thrown  down  to  the  earth,  and  Pe- 
gafus was  placed  among  the  ftars.  Ovid,  among  other  fic- 
tions, fays,  that  Pegafus,  flying  through  the  airy  regions, 
went  into  Mauritania,  where  he  transformed  Atlas,  who 
had  given  him  a bad  reception,  into  that  mountain  which 
has  fince  borne  his  name.  From  thence,  continues  he,  he 
went  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  refcued  Andromeda  from  the 
monfter  that  was  ready  to  devour  her,  and  puniftied  Phi- 
neus  his  rival,  together  with  all  thofe  who  had  fided  with 
him,  by  (hewing  them  the  Gorgon’s  head,  which  turned 
them  all  into  ftones.  For  an  explanation  of  the  fable  of 
the  Gorgons,  fee  Gorgons.  Under  that  article  the  reader 
will  find  that  the  three  Gorgons  were  (hips,  called  by  the 
names  which  they  bore,  that  Perfeus’s  expedition  was  a fea 
voyage,  and  that  Pegafus  was  a (hip  with  fails,  which  Per- 
feus  carried  into  Greece,  after  having  made  ufe  of  it  to 
refcue  Andromeda.  Virgil  gives  the  epithet  nine  wings 
to  a (hip,  “ remigio  alarum.”  If  Hefiod,  and  after  him 
the  other  poet9,  fay  that  Pegafus  fprung  from  the  blood 
of  Medufa,  the  reafon  is,  fays  Banier,  that  Perfeus  did 
not  carry  off  the  (hip  which  was  fo  called,  till  after  a (harp 
engagement,  in  which  much  blood  was  (hed.  Pegafus  was, 
in  a manner,  the  offspring  of  that  Go’gon,  becaufe  he  be- 
longed to  her  father  Phorcys  fleet.  When  Paufanias  fays 
that  PegafiH  was  broke  by  Minerva,  we  may  fuppofe  him 
to  mean,  that  Perfeus  found  occafion  for  a great  (hare  of 
prudence  in  managing  to  advantage  a (hip  with  fails,  the 
ufe  of  which  was  then  unknown  to  him.  If,  according  to 
Ovid,  Perfeus  mounted  Pegafus  for  his  Mauritanian  expe- 
dition, it  is  unncceffary  to  fay  that  it  was  meant  of  a (hip, 
and  not. of  a horfe.  It  may  however  be  alleged,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Hefiod,  Pegafus,  as  foon  as  he  was  born,  left 
the  earth  and  flew  away  to  the  manfions  of  the  gods.  A 
plaufible  meaning  may  be  given  to  this  circumftance  by  fay- 
ing that  Perfeus,  upon  his  return  into  Greece,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  gods  for  his  happy  voyage,  confe- 
crated  the  prow  of  the  (hip  Pegafus  in  Jupiter’s  temple, 
according  to  ufual  cuftom  ; and  if  this  temple  ttood  upon 
mount  Olympus,  which  was  accounted  heaven,  and  the 
manfion  of  the  immortal  gods,  nothing  more  would  be 
wanting  for  developing  this  part  of  the  fable.  As  for  the 
poets  that  are  later  fhan  Hefiod,  who  make  Pegafus  to  have 
taken  flight  upon  mount  Parnaffus,  where,  with  a blow  of 
his  foot,  he  made  the  fountain  Hippocrene  to  fpring  up, 
and  which  became  fo  famous  afterwards  for  the  ieat  of 
Apollo  and  tfye  Mufes,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  Perfeus 
confecrated  likewife  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  was  in 
that  mountain,  fome  other  part  of  his  (hip.  Chryfaor,  who 
iffued  at  the  fame  time  with  Pegafus  from  the  blood  of  Me- 
dufa, with  a golden  fword  in  his  hand,  was  fome  ingenious 
artift  who  wrought  in  gold  and  ivory ; an  explanation  cor- 
refponding  both  to  his  name  and  the  fword  in  his  hand. 
Phorcys  employed  him  to  work  the  elephants’  teeth,  and  the 
horns  of  the  other  animals  which  his  (hips  brought  home : 
and  the  meaning  of  his  marrying  the  beautiful  Callirrhoe  was, 
that  Phorcys,  in  order  to  engage  fo  great  an  artift  to  re- 
main in  his  dominions,  procured  for  him  a confiderable 
match.  Banier’s  Mythology,  vol.  iii. 
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Pegasus,  in  Ornithology-,  the  grey-bellied  humming-bird 
of  Latham,  a fpecies  ef  Trochilus,  which  fee. 

PEGAU,  in  Geography , a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Leipfic,  on  the  Elder,  containing  two  churches  and  a 
convent;  io  miles  S.S.W.  of  Leipfic.  N.  lat.  yi°  12'. 
E.  long.  120  12'. — Alfo,  a town  of  Lower  Stiria;  feven 
miles  N.  of  Gratz. 

PEGERSK,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Pflcov,  near  the  lake  Tchudlkoe ; 20  miles  W.N.W.  of 
P(kov.  N.  lat.  57°  55'.  E.  long.  270  32'. 

PEGMA,  among  the  Romans,  a wooden  machine,  ufed 
in  theatrical  entertainments,  which  was  raifed  and  let  down 
by  fecret  engines,  whence  it  was  faid  to  grow.  See  Peg- 
mates. 

PEGMATES,  or  rather  Pegmares,  in  Antiquity,  a 
name  given  to  certain  gladiators,  as  well  as  artificers  among 
the  Romans. 

The  ancients  fometimes  exhibited  (hows  of  a fort  of 
moving  machine,  called  pegmata:  thefe  were  fcaffolds  vari- 
oufly  adorned,  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  thofe  now 
raifed  for  fire-works. 

Thefe  fcaffolds,  being  made  to  play,  and  rife  aloft,  either 
threw  up  into  the  air  the  matters  with  which  they  were 
charged ; and,  among  the  reft,  men,  who  were  thus  facri- 
ficed  to  afford  the  people  diverfion  ; or  elfe  they  precipitated 
them  into  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  where  they  lighted  their 
funeral  piles  ; or  finally  into  the  dens  of  wild  beads. 

Both  the  miferable  people  thus  facrificed,  and  the  work- 
men that  made  and  played  the  machines,  were  called  peg- 
mates,  or  pegmares. 

According  to  Cafaubon,  fire  was  fet  to  the  fcaffold  : and 
the  pegmates  were  to  fave  themfelves  through  the  flames, 
and  the  wreck  of  the  machine. 

Lipfius  only  fays,  that  the  pegmates  were  fuch  gladiators 
as  fought  on  fcaffolds  erefted  for  that  purpofe.  They  were 
alfo  called  petaurifla,  q.  d.  jftiers  in  the  air. 

PEGNA  Cova,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira  ; feven  miles  N.E.  of  Coimbra. 

Pegna  da  Francia,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon,  anciently  called  Lancia  ; 24  miles  S.S.E.  of  Civdad 
Rodrigo. 

Pegna  Garcia,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Spain  ; 26  miles  E.  of  Cartel  Branco.  N.  lat.  390 
■50'.  W.  long.  6°  39'. 

Pegna  Macor,  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira* 
on  the  confines  of  Spain,  containing  three  churches,  a con- 
vent, and  hofpital,  and  about  2000  houfes ; 30  miles  N E. 
of  Caftel  Branco.  N.  lat.  390  59'.  ,W.  long.  6°  40’. 

Pegna  Mayor , a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia ; 1 2 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Lugo. 

PEGNAFEL,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  fitu- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  and  defended  with  a caftle  ; 
25  miles  S.E.  of  Valladolid. 

PEGNA-FIRMA,  a town  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Portugal, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mongole;  nine  miles  S.  of  Peniche. 

PEGNAFLOR,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia,  on  the 
W.  fide  of  the  Pravia;  feven  miles  N.W.  of  Oviedo. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  on  the  Guadal- 
quivir ; 32  miles  S.W.  of  Cordova. 

PEGNARANDA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile ; 
18  miles  W.  of  Ofma. — Alfo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leon  ; 30  miles  S.E.  of  Salamanca. 

PEGNITZ,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Rednitz,  at  Furth.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Culmbach;  on  a river  of  the  fame  name;  10 
miles  S.  of  Bayreuth.  N.  lat.  490  45'.  E,  long.  1 1°  33'. 
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PEGOMAN TTA,  rTwyo/aavW,  in  Antiquity,  a fpecies 
of  divination,  which  was  performed  with  fountain  water,  by 
throwing  into  it  a kind  of  dice.  When  they  funk  to  the 
bottom  they  drew  happy  prefaces ; but  if  they  remained  on 
the  furface  of  the  water,  it  was  a bad  omen.  See  Hy- 
DROMANCY. 

PEGONGMEW,  in  Geography.  See  Pagahm. 

PEGORELLA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  by  which  fome 
have  called  a fifh  of  the  truttaceous  kind,  caught  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  more  ufually  called  callarias  ; which  is  a 
fpecies  of  Gadus. 

PEGUE,  or  Bagoo,  in  Geography , a country  of  Afia, 
the  fouthern  part  of  which  was  the  Golden  Cherfonefe  of 
the  ancients,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Arracan  and  Ava,  on 
the  E.  and  S.  by  Siam  and  the  fea,  and  on  the  W.  by  part 
of  Arracan  arid  the  bay  of  Bengal.  This  country  occupies 
the  fea-coaft  as  far  as  Martaban  ; Prome  and  its  northern 
frontier  and  Siam  fubjoined  on  the  eaft.  It  is  for  the  mod 
part  a level  country,  furrounded  by  mountains,  which  ferve 
as  a frontier  on  the  land  fide,  but  towards  the  fea  it  is  liable 
to  invafion,  and  alfo  in  its  interior  parts  by  means  of  the 
rivers  which  pafs  through  the  mountains.  Thefe  rivers,  the 
chief  of  which  are  that  of  Pegu  (or  Syriam),  and  that  of 
Ava  (or  Irrawaddy),  fo  called  from  the  capitals  fituated  on 
their  banks,  dill  continue  to  roll  down  particles  of  gold  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  their  fands  mud  in  ancient  time  have 
yielded  this  precious  metal  in  greater  abundance.  Hence  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  praftice  of  gilding  the  roofs  and 
fpires  of  temples  and  palaces  may  have  been  derived  from  a 
remote  period,  more  efpecially  as  we  are  informed,  that 
Shoemadoo  was  built  about  500  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era,  and  this  fplendid  appearance  might  naturally  give  rife 
to  the  claflical  appellation  of  the  country.  We  learn  from 
colonel  Symes,  that  gold  is  difeovered  in  the  fandy  beds  of 
dreams  which  defeend  from  the  mountains.  Between  the 
Keen  Duam  and  the  Trrawaddy*to  the  northward,  there  is  a 
fmall  river  called  Sho  Lien  Kioup,  or  the  dream  of  golden 
fand.  The  air  of  this  kingdom  is  very  healthy ; the  foil  is 
very  rich,  and  productive  of  corn,  fruit,  and  roots ; and  it 
produces  various  kinds  of  timber,  particularly  the  teak. 
The  animals  that  principally  abound  in  Pegu  tre  elephants. 
Befides  the  mines  of  the  richer  metals  which  are  found  111 
this  country,  it  abounds  with  inferior  minerals.  But  the 
mod  fingular  product  of  Pegu  is  the  ruby,  which  is  found 
in  a mountain  between  Syriam  and  Pegu,  and  which  exceeds 
in  value  that  of  any  other  country.  The  gem  called  the 
Syriam  is  alfo  found  only  in  Pegu.  But  for  a further  ac- 
count of  the  produ&ions  and  inhabitants  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  of  the  various  revolutions  which  it  has  undergone, 
we  refer  to  the  article  Birman  empire.  See  alfo  Arracan 
and  Ava. 

Pegue,  a city  of  Afia,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  fame  name,  didant  by  water  from  Rangoon 
about  90  miles,  modly  in  a northward  dire&ion,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  windings  of  the  river,  by  land  in  a draight  line 
muchlefs.  This  city,  in  the  year  1600,  was  one  of  the  mod 
fplendid,  large,  and  populous,  in  the  whole  of  Afia ; and 
is  deferibed  by  thofe  who  faw  it  in^ts  profperity  as  fpacious, 
beautiful,  and  drong,  furrounded  with  done  walls  and  very 
wide  ditches.  The  extent  of  the  ancient  city  may  dill  be 
accurately  traced  by  the  ruins  of  the  ditch  and  wall  that  en- 
compafTed  it ; from  thefe  it  appears  to  have  been  a quad- 
rangle, each  fide  meafuring  nearly  one  mile  and  a half ; the 
ditch,  which  was  once  no  contemptible  defence,  is  about  60 
yards,  and  its  depth  10  or  12  feet.  The  fragments  of  the 
wall  evince  that  it  was  a large  and  laborious  firu&ure. 


about  30  feet  high,  and  at  the  bafe  not  lefs  than  40  feet 
broad,  compofed  of  brick,  badly  cemented  with  clay  mortar. 
Small  equi-didant  badions,  about  300  yards  afunder,  are  dill 
difcoverablc,  and  there  had  been  a parapet  of  mafonry ; but 
in  its  prefent  ruinous  date,  it  is  fo  covered  with  weeds  and 
briars,  as  to  exhibit  very  imperfect  vediges  of  its  former 
drength.  In  the  centre  of  each  face  Cf  the  fort,  there  was 
a gateway  about  30  feet  wide  ; and  thefe  gateways  were  the 
principal  entrances.  The  paflage  acrofs  the  ditch  is  over  a 
caufeway  raifed  on  a mound  of  earth,  that  ferves  as  a bridge, 
and  was  formerly  defended  by  a retrenchment,  of  which 
there  are  now  no  traces.  It  is  impoflible  to  conceive,  fays 
colonel  Symes,  a more  driking  pi&ure  of  fallen  grandeur, 
and  the  defolating  hand  of  war,  than  the  infide  of  thefe  walls 
difplays.  Alompra,  when  he  got  poffefiion  of  the  city  in 
the  year  1757,  razed  every  dwelling  to  the  ground,  and  dif. 
perfed  or  led  into  captivity  all  the  inhabitants.  The  temples, 
or  praws,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  the  only  buildings 
that  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  conqueror ; and  of  thefe  the 
great  pyramid  of  Shoemadoo  has  alone  been  reverenced  and 
kept  in  repair.  The  prefent'  king  of  the  Birmans  has  abro. 
gated  fome  fevere  penal  laws  impofed  by  his  predecedors 
upon  the  Taliens,  or  native  Peguers  ; and  the  only  diftinc- 
tion  fubfiding  at  prefent  between  a Birman  and  a Taken, 
confifls  in  the  exclufion  of  the  latter  from  places  of  public 
trull  and  power.  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  recon- 
cile the  Peguers  to  the  Birman  yoke,  than  the  relloration  of 
their  ancieflt  place  of  abode,  and  the  prefervation  and  em- 
bellifhment  of  the  temple  of  Shoemadoo.  Accordingly  the 
king  fome  time  ago  ifl'ued  orders  to  rebuild  Pegue,  en- 
couraged fettlers  by  grants  of  ground,  and  invited  the  Mat- 
tered familes  of  former  inhabitants  to  return  and  repeople 
their  deferted  city.  His  Birman  majedy,  on  the  death  of 
the  late  Maywoon,  or  viceroy,  diredfed  his  fuccedor,  the 
prefent  governor,  to  quit  Rangoon,  and  to  make  Pegue  the 
place  of  his  future  refidence,  and  the  feat  of  provincial  go- 
vernment of  the  32  didri&s  of  Henzawuddy,  the  fanferit 
name  given  by  the  Birmans  to  the  province  of  Pegu.  The 
fuccefs  of  thefe  meafures  has  been  fuch,  that  a new  town 
has  been  built  within  the  feite  of  the  ancient  city  ; but  Ran- 
goon poffeffes  fo  many  advantages  over  Pegu,  in  a commer- 
cial point  of  view,  that  perfons  of  property  in  b'.  finefs,  will 
not  eafily  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  one  of  the  fined  fea- 
ports  in  the  world,  to  encounter  the  difficuhies  of  a new 
fettlement,  where  commerce,  if  any  can  fubfid,  mud  be  very 
confined  for  the  want  of  commodious  navigation.  The  pre- 
fent inhabitants  who  have  been  induced  to  return,  confid 
chiefly  of  Rhahaans,  or  priefts,  and  poor  Talien  families, 
who  were  glad  to  gain  a fettlement  in  their  once  magnificent 
metropolis.  Their  number  all  together  does  not,  perhaps, 
exceed  fix  or  feven  thoufand  ; thofe  who  dwelt  in  Pegu, 
during  its  former  days  of  fplendour,  are  now  nearly  extinft, 
and  their  defeendants  and  relatives  fcattered  over  the  pro- 
vinces ofTongho,  Martaban,  a’ d Talowmeou  ; and  many 
alfo  live  under  the  protection  of  the  Siamefe.  It  is  appre- 
hended, however,  that  refpeft  for  their  favourite  temple  of 
worlhip,  and  the  encouragement,  as  well  as  fecurity,  held  out 
to  thofe  who  venture  to  return,  will,  in  time,  accomplilh  the 
wife  and  humane  intentions  of  the  Birman  monarch. 

Pegue,  in  its  renovated  and  contrafted  ftate,  feems  to  be 
buiit  on  the  plan  of  the  former  city,  and  occupies  about  one 
half  of  its  area.  It  is  fenced  round  by  a (tockade  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  high  ; on  the  north  and  ealt  Tides  it  borders  on 
the  old  wall.  The  plane  of  the  town  is  not  yet  filled  with 
houfes,  but  a number  of  new  ones  are  building.  There  is 
one  main  ftreet  running  eaft  and  weft,  eroded  at  right  angles 
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by  two  fmaller  ftreets  not  yet  finifhed.  At  each  extremity 
of  the  principal  ftreet,  there  is  a gate  in  the  ftockade,  which 
is  ill ut  eariy  in  the  evening ; and  after  that  time  entrance 
during  the  night  is  confined  to  a wicket.  Each  of  thefe 
gates  is  defended  by  a wretched  piece  of  ordnance,  and  a 
few  mufqueteers,  who  never  poll  fentinels,  and  are  ufually 
afleep  in  an  adjoining  filed.  There  are  two  inferior  gates  on 
the  north  and  fouth  fide  of  the  ftockade.  The  ttreets  of 
Pegue  are  fpacious. 

The  new  town  is  well  paved  witli  brick,  which  the  ruins 
of  the  old  plentifully  fupply  ; and  on  each  fide  of  the  way 
there  is  a drain  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  houfes  of  the 
meaneft  peafants  of  Pegue,  and  throughout  the  Birman  em- 
pire, poffefs  manifeft  advantage  over  Indian  dwellings,  by 
being  raifed  from  the  ground  either  on  wooden  pofts  or  bam- 
boos, according  to  the  fize  of  the  building.  The  kioums 
or  monafteries  of  the  Rhahaans,  and  the  habitations  of  the 
higher  ranks,  are  ufually  elevated  fix  or  eight,  thofe  of  the 
lower  claffes  from  two  to  four  feet. 

There  are  no  brick  buildings  either  in  Pegue  or  Rangoon, 
except  fuch  as  belong  to  the  king,  or  are  dedicated  to  their 
divinity  Gaudma  : his  majefty  having  prohibited  the  ufe  of 
brick  or  (tone  in  private  buildings,  from  the  apprehenfion,  as 
we  were  informed,  (fays  Col.  Symes,)  that  if  people  got  leave 
to  build  brick  houfes,  they  might  ereft  brick  fortifications,  dan- 
gerous to  the  fecurity  of  the  (late.  The  houfes,  therefore,  are 
all  made  of  mats,  or  fiieathing  boards,  fupported  on  bamboos 
or  pofts  ; but  from  their  being  compofed  of  fuch  combufti- 
ble  materials,  the  inhabitants  are  under  continual  dread  of 
fire,  againft  which  they  take  every  precaution.  The  roofs 
are  lightly  covered,  and  at  each  door  Hands  a long  bamboo, 
with  an  iron  hook  at  the  end,  to  pull  down  the  thatch : there 
is  alfo  another  pole,  with  a grating  of  iron  at  the  extremity, 
about  three  feet  fquare,  to  fupprefs  flame  by  preffure.  Al- 
moft  every  houfe  has  earthen  pots,  filled  with  water,  on  the 
roof : and  a particular  clafs  of  people,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is 
to  prevent  and  extinguilh  fires,  perambulate  the  ftreets 
during  the  night. 

Thefe  people  are  called  Pagwaat ; they  are  flaves  of  go- 
vernment ; men  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  theft,  and, 
through  mercy,  had  their  lives  fpared.  They  are  diftin- 
guiflied  by  a black  circle  on  each  cheek,  caufed  by  gun- 
powder and  punftuation ; as  well  as  by  having  on  their  breaft, 
in  Birman  characters,  the  word  thief,  and  the  name  of  the 
article  ftolen,  as,  on  one  that  we  alked  to  be  explained  to 
us,  Putchoo  Khoo,  cloth  thief.  Thefe  men  patrole  the  ftreets 
at  night,  to  put  out  all  fires  and  lights  after  a certain  hour. 
They  aft  as  conftables,  and  are  the  public  executioners. 

The  Maywoon's  habitation,  though  not  at  all  a magnifi- 
cent manfion  for  the  reprefentative  of  royalty,  is,  notwith- 
ttanding,  a building  of  much  refpeftability,  compared  to 
the  other  houfes  of  Pegue.  From  an  outfide  view,  we 
judged  it  to  be  roomy,  and  to  contain  feveral  apartments, 
exclufive  of  that  in  which  he  gives  audience : it  poffeffes, 
however,  but  few  ornaments.  Gilding  is  forbidden  to  all 
fubjefts  of  the  Birman  empire ; liberty  even  to  iacker  and 
paint  the  pillars  of  their  houfes  is  granted  to  very  few  : the 
naked  wood  gave  an  unfinirtied  appearance  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  Maywoon,  which,  in  other  refpefts.  feemed  well 
adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  a Birman  family. 

The  objeft  in  Pegue  that  moft  attracts  and  moft  merits 
notice,  is  the  noble  edifice  of  Shoemadoo,  or  the  Golden 
Supreme  This  extraordinary  pile  of  buildings  is  erefted 
on  a double  terrace,  one  raifed  upon  another.  The  lower 
and  greater  terrace  is  about  ten  feet  above  the  natural  level 
of  the  ground,  forming  an  exaft  parallelogram  : the  upper 
and  leffer  terrace  is  fimilar  in  fhape,  and  rifea  about  twenty 


feet  above  the  lower  terrace,  or  thirty  above  the  level  of  the 
country.  , We  judged  a fide  of  the  lower  terrace  to  be  1391 
feet ; of  the  upper,  684.  The  walls  that  fuftained  the  fide* 
of  the  terrace,  both  upper  and  lower,  are  in  a ruinous  ftate ; 
they  were  formerly  covered  with  plafter,  wrought  into 
various  figures ; the  area  of  the  lower  is  ftrewed  with  the 
fragments  of  fmall  decayed  buildings,  but  the  upper  is  kept 
free  from  filth,  and  is  in  tolerably  good  order.  There  is 
reafon  to  conclude  that  this  building  and  the  fortrefs  are 
coeval,  as  the  earth  of  which  the  terraces  are  compofed  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  from  the  ditch  ; there  being  no 
other  excavation  in  the  city,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  that 
could  have  afforded  a tenth  part  of  the  quantity. 

The  terraces  are  afeended  by  flights  of  ftone  fteps,  which 
are  now  broken  and  neglefted.  On  each  fide  are  dwellings 
of  the  Rhahaans,  raifed  on  timbers  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground;  thefe  houfes  conlift  only  of  a large  hall;  the  wooden 
pillars  that  fupport  them  are  turned  with  neatnefs ; the  roofs 
are  covered  with  tiles,  and  the  fides  are  made  of  boards  ; and 
there  are  a number  of  bare  benches  in  everv  houfe,  on  which 
the  Rhahaans  fleep  ; but  we  faw  no  other  furniture. 

Shoemadoo  is  a pyramidical  building,  compofed  of  brick 
and  mortar,  without  excavation  or  aperture  of  any  fort ; oc- 
tagonal at  the  bafe,  and  fpiral  at  top  ; each  fide  of  the  bafe 
mcafures  162  feet;  this  immenfe  breadth  diminifhes abruptly, 
and  a fimilar  binding  has  not  unaptly  been  compared  in  lhape 
to  a large  fpeaking  trumpet. 

Six  feet  from  the  ground  there  is  a wide  projeftion  that 
furrounds  the  bafe,  on  the  plane  of  which  are  fifty-feven 
fmall  fpires  of  equal  fize,  and  equidiftant ; one  of  them  mea- 
fured  twenty-feven  feet  in  height,  and  forty  in  circumference 
at  the  bottom.  On  a higher  ledge  there  is  another  row,  con- 
fiftingof  fifty-three  fpires  of  fimilar  fhape  and  meafurement. 

A great  variety  of  moulding^ encircle  the  building ; and 
ornaments  fomewhat  refembling  the  fleur-de-lis  furround  the 
lower  part  of  the  fpire ; circular  mouldings  likewife  girt  it 
to  a confiderable  height,  above  which  there  are  ornaments  in 
ftucco  not  unlike  the  leaves  of  a Corinthian  capital ; and  the 
whole  is  crowned  by  a tee,  or  umbrella,  of  open  iron-work, 
from  which  rifes  a rod  with  a gilded  pennant. 

The  tee  or  umbrella  is  to  be  feen  on  every  facred  building 
that  is  of  a fpiral  form  : the  raifing  and  confecration  of  this 
laft  and  indifpenfable  appendage,  is  an  aft  of  high  religious 
folemnity,  and  a feafon  of  feftivity  and  relaxation.  The 
prefent  king  bellowed  the  tee  that  covers  Shoemadoo.  It 
was  made  at  the  capital ; and  many  of  the  principal  nobility 
came  down  from  Ummerapoora  to  be  prefent  at  the  cere- 
mony of  its  elevation. 

The  circumference  of  the  tee  is  fifty-fix  feet ; it  refts  on 
an  iron  axis  fixed  in  the  building,  and  is  farther  fecured  by 
large  chains  ftrongly  rivetted  to  the  fpire.  Round  the  lower 
rim  of  the  tee  are  appended  a number  of  bells,  which,  agi- 
tated by  the  wind,  make  a continual  jingling. 

The  tee  is  gilt,  and  it  is  faid  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
king  to  gild  the  whole  of  the  fpire.  All  the  leffer  pagodas 
are  ornamented  with  proportionable  umbrellas  of  fimilar 
workman  Ihip,  which  are  likewife  encircled  by  fmall  bells. 

The  extreme  height  of  the  edifice,  from  the  level  of  the 
country,  is  361  feet,  and  above  the  interior  terrace,  331 
feet. 

On  the  fouth-eaft  angle  of  the  upper  terrace  there  are  two 
handfome  faloons,  or  kioums,  lately  erefted,  the  roofs  com- 
pofed of  different  ftages,  fupported  by  pillars ; we  judged 
the  length  of  each  to  be  about  fixty  feet,  and  the  breadth 
thirty : the  ceiling  of  one  is  already  embelliflied  with  gold 
leaf,  and  the  pillars  are  lackered  ; the  decoration  of  the 
other  is  not  yet  completed.  They  are  made  entirely  of 
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wood  : the  carving  on  the  outfide  is  laborious  and  minute  : 
we  faw  feveral  unfinifhed  figures  of  animals  and  men  in  gro- 
tefque  attitudes,  which  were  defigned  as  ornaments  for  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  building.  Some  images  of  Gaudma,  the 
fupreme  objeft  of  Birman  adoration,  lay  fcattered  around. 

At  each  angle  of  the  interior  and  higher  terrace  there  is  a 
temple  fixty-feven  feet  high*  refembling,  in  miniature,  the 
great  temple  : in  front  of  that,  in  the  fouth-welt  corner,  are 
four  gigantic  reprefentations,  in  mafonry,  of  Palloo,  or  the 
evil  genius,  half  beaft  half  human,  feated  on  their  hams,  each 
with  a large  club  on  the  right  fhoulder.  The  Pundit  who 
accompanied  us,  faid  that  they  refembled  the  Rakufs  of  the 
Hindoos.  Thefe  are  guardians  of  the  temple. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  eaft  face  of  the  area  are  two 
human  figures  in  ftucco,  beneath  a gilded  umbrella ; one, 
{landing,  reprefents  a man  with  a book  before  him  and  a pen 
in  his  hand ; he  is  called  Thafiamee,  the  recorder  of  mortal 
merits  and  mortal  mifdeeds  ; the  other,  a female  figure 
kneeling,  is  Mahafumdera,  the  proteftrefs  of  the  univerfe, 
fo  long  as  the  univerfe  is  doomed  to  laft  ; but  when  the  time 
of  general  difTolution  arrives,  by  her  hand  the  world  is  to  be 
overwhelmed  and  everlaltingly  deltroyed. 

A fmall  brick  building  near  the  north-eaft  angle  contains 
an  upright  marble  flab,  four  feet  high,  and  three  feet  wide  ; 
there  is  a long  legible  infcription  on  it.  We  were  told  it 
was  an  account  of  the  donations  of  pilgrims  of  only  a re- 
cent date. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  north  face  of  the  upper 
terrace  there  is  a wooden  {hed  for  the  convenience  of  devo- 
tees who  come  from  a dillant  part  of  the  country.  On  the 
north  fide  of  the  temple  are  three  large  bells  of  good  work- 
manfhip,  fufpended  nigh  the  ground,  between  pillars;  feveral 
deers  horns  lie  ftrewed  around  ; thofe  who  come  to  pay  their 
devotions  firft  take  up  one  of  the  horns,  and  (trike  the  bell 
three  times,  giving  an  alternate  ftroke  to  the  ground  : this 
aft,  we  were  told,  is  to  announce  to  the  fpirit  of  Gaudma 
the  approach  of  a fuppliant.  There  are  feveral  low  benches 
near  the  foot  of  the  temple,  on  which  the  perfon  who  comes 
to  pray  places  his  offering,  commonly  confiding  of  boiled 
rice,  a plate  of  fweetmeats,  or  cocoa-nut  fried  in  oil ; when 
it  is  given,  the  devotee  cares  not  what  becomes  of  it ; the 
crows  and  wild  dogs  often  devour  it  in  prefence  of  the  donor, 
who  never  attempts  to  didurb  the  animals.  We  faw  feveral 
plates  of  viftuals  difpofed  of  in  this  manner,  and  underdood 
it  to  be  the  cafe  with  all  that  was  brought. 

There  are  many  fmall  temples  on  the  areas  of  both  ter- 
races, which  are  neglefted,  and  differed  to  fall  into  decay. 
Numberlefs  images  of  Gaudma  lie  indilcriminately  fcattered. 
A pious  Birman  who  purchafes  an  idol,  fird  procures  the 
ceremony  of  confecration  to  be  performed  by  the  Rhahaans ; 
he  then  takes  his  purchafe  to  whatever  facred  building  is  mod 
convenient,  and  there  places  it  within  the  fhelter  of  a kioum, 
or  on  the  open  ground  before  the  temple  ; nor  does  he  ever 
again  feem  to  have  any  anxiety  about  its  prefervation,  but 
leaves  the  divinity  to  (hift  for  itfelf.  Some  of  thofe  idols 
are  made  of  marble  that  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital  of  the  Birman  dominions,  and  admits  of  a very 
fine  polifh,  many  are  formed  of  wood,  and  gilded,  and  a few 
are  of  lilver ; the  latter,  however,  are  not  ufually  expofed 
and  neglefted  like  the  others.  Silver  and  gold  are  rarely  ufed, 
except  in  the  compolition  of  houfehold  gods. 

On  both  the  terraces  are  a number  of  white  cylindrical 
flags,  raifed  on  bamboo  poles ; thefe  flags  are  peculiar  to  the 
Rhahaans,  and  are  confidered  as  emblematic  of  purity,  and 
of  their  facred  funftion.  On  the  top  of  the  (faff  there  is  a 
henza,  or  goofe,  the  fymbol  both  of  the  Birman  and  Pegue 
nations. 


From  the  upper  projeftion  that  furrounds  the  bafe  of 
Shoemadoo,  the  profpeft  of  the  circumjacent  country  is  ex. 
tenfive  and  pifturefque;  but  it  is  a profpeft  of  nature  in  her 
rudeft  date ; there  are  few  inhabitants,  and  fcarcely  any  cul- 
tivation. The  hills  of  Martaban  rife  to  the  eaftward,  and 
the  Sitang  river,  winding  along  the  plains,  gives  an  inter- 
rupted view  of  its  waters.  To  the  north-weft,  about  forty 
miles,  are  the  Galladzet  hills,  whence  the  Pegue  river  takes 
its  rife ; hills  remarkable  only  for  the  noifome  effefts  of  their 
atmofphere.  In  every  other  direftion  the  eye  looks  over  a 
boundlefs  plain,  checquered  by  a wild  intermixture  of  wood 
and  water. 

Tradition  reports  that  the  temple  of  Shoemadoo  was 
founded  2300  years  ago  by  two  merchants,  who  were  bro- 
thers, and  who  came  to  Pegue  from  Tallowmeou,  a diftrift 
of  one  day’s  journey  E.  of  Martaban.  Thefe  pious  traders 
at  firft  raifed  a temple  one  Birman  cubit  (22  inches)  in 
height:  a cubit  was  miraculoufly  added  in  one  night ; the 
merchants  added  another  cubit,  which  was  again  miracu- 
loufly doubled  ; and  thus  the  building  attained  the  altitude 
of  12  cubits : and  the  temple  was  afterwards  gradually  aug- 
mented by  fuccefiive  monarchs  of  Pegue. 

The  cows  in  the  vicinity  of  Pegue  are  of  a diminutive 
fize,  refembling  the  breed  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  but 
the  buffaloes  are  noble  animals,  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any 
other  part  of  India.  Thefe  are  ufed  both  for  draft  and 
agriculture.  The  only  article  of  confequence  manufaftured 
at  Pegue  is  filk  and  cotton  cloth ; it  is  well  wrought,  but 
they  make  no  more  than  what  fuffices  for  their  own  con- 
fumption. 

In  the  town  of  Pegue  there  are  only  three  perfons, 
befides  the  Maywoon  or  viceroy,  whofe  rank  entitles  them 
to  diftinftion.  Thefe  officers  exercife  the  funftion  of  ma- 
giftrates,  and  hold  feparate  courts  at  their  own  houfes,  for 
the  determination  of  petty  fuits  ; but  all  caufes  of  import- 
ance relating  to  property,  and  matters  of  an  high  criminal 
nature,  are  folemnly  tried  in  open  court,  in  which  the  three 
officers  unite,  and  form  a tribunal  which  fits  at  the  “ Rhoom,” 
or  public  hall  of  juftice,  and  the  ultimate  decifion  refts  with 
the  Maywoon.  N.  lat.  170  40'.  E.  long.  96 J 11'  15". 
Symes’s  Ava,  vol  ii.  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  v. 

Pegue,  a river  of  Afia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  the 
fame  name.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  “ Bagoo  Kioup,”  or 
Pegue  rivulet,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Mioup,  or  river.  This 
river  is  navigable  but  a very  few  miles  to  the  northward  of 
the  city  of  Pegue,  and  for  this  it  is  indebted  wholly  to  the 
aftion  of  the  tide.  It  has  no  communication  with  the  fea, 
except  by  the  Rangoon  river,  and,  in  the  fair  feafon,  at  low 
water,  is  almoft  dry.  This  ftream  has  been  fometimes  -mif- 
taken  for  the  Sitang  river,  about  15  miles  E.  of  Pegue, 
which  is  a large  and  independent  body  of  water,  that  partly 
defcribes  the  courfe  that  in  the  map  is  given  to  what  is 
called  the  Pegue  river. 

PEGUNNOCK,  a N.W.  branch  of  Paffaik  river,  in 
New  Jerfey,  North  America,  which  rifes  in  Suffex  county. 
The  town  of  its  name  lies  between  it  and  Rockaway,  another 
branch  S.  of  this  river,  N.W.  of  Morrutown. 

PEHL,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 6 miles  W.  of  Wells. 

PEI,  a city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Se-tchueo, 
on  the  Kincha  river ; 720  miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking.  N.  lat. 
29°co'.  E.  long.  107°. 

PEICHELSTEIN,  a town  of  Tyrol ; 5 miles  S.S.W, 
of  Reutten. 

PEJEND,  or  Pajana,  the  moil  confiderable  lake  of 
Finland,  about  80  miles  in  length  by  15  in  breadth,  which 
gives  fource  to  the  river  Kymmen. 

PEJEPSCOL,  or  Pegypskeag,  a townfhip  of  Ame- 
rica, 
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rica,  in  Cumberland  county,  Maine,  adjoining  Poland, 
Durham,  &c.  on  the  wefterly  bank  of  Great  Ameriikoggen 
river,  about  30  miles  N.  of  Portland. 

PEI-HO,  or  White  River,  a river  formed  by  feveral 
ftreams  in  the  province  of  Pe-tche-li,  and  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Pe-tche-li.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  traverfed 
by  a bar,  ftrctching  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  over  which,  at 
low  water,  the  depth  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet, 
and  in  many  places  it  is  almoft  dry.  The  tides  rife  and  fall 
fix  or  feven  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  : the  time  of  high 
water,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  is  about  half 
after  three  ; and  five  or  fix  miles  outfide  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  a large  bamboo  beam  is  placed  upon  the  bar,  together 
with  fome  of  a fmaller  fize,  continued  nearly  in  a ftraight 
line  to  the  Ihore,  intended  as  marks  to  direft  veffels  entering 
into  the  river.  The  town  of  Ta-coo  lies  within  the  Pci-ho, 
and  is  the  fird  place  of  any  note  in  this  part  of  the  N.E. 
frontier  of  China.  Yachts,  or  large  covered  barges,  and 
boats  of  burthen,  calculated  to  pafs  over  the  fliallows  of  the 
Pei-ho,  may  be  obtained  here,  in  order  to  enable  perfons  to 
proceed  as  far  as  this  river  leads,  towards  Pekin,  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  The  progrefs  upon  the  Pei-ho  is  neceffarily 
very  flow,  as  the  courfe  of  the  river  is  remarkably  Terpen- 
tine. The  fields  on  each  fide  exhibit  a high  flate  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  are  generally  covered  with  the  holcus  forghum,  or 
the  tailed  of  the  vegetables  producing  efculent  grain,  com- 
monly called  Barbadoes  millet;  it  grows  to  10  or  12  feet 
high,  and  the  lowed  calculation  of  its  increafe  is  one  hundred- 
fold. The  houfe3  in  the  villages  near  the  river  are  con- 
drufted  of  bricks  ill-burnt,  or  baked  in  the  fun,  which,  as 
well  as  the  tiled  roofs,  are  pladered  over  with  a muddy 
coloured  fubltance,  unmixed  with  lime.  Near  fome  of  the 
towns  and  villages  are  pyramids  about  13  feet  high,  but  of 
different  dimenfions  as  to  both  length  and  thicknefs.  They 
confided  of  bags  of  fait,  heaped  together  in  that  form,  and 
covered  merely  with  common  matting.  As  foon  as  night 
comes  on,  the  banks  of  this  river  are  illuminated  with  varie- 
gated lights,  from  lanterns  whofe  tranfparent  fides  were 
made  of  different  coloured  paper.  The  different  numbers 
of  lanterns  hoided  on  the  mads’  head  of  the  various  veffels 
in  the  river  denote  the  ranks  of  the  paffengers  they  hold  ; 
all  which,  together  with  the  lights  from  the  cabins  of  the 
junks,  reflefted  from  the  water,  produce  a moving  and 
parti-coloured  illumination.  The  fait,  already  mentioned, 
brought  from  Quan-tong  and  Fo-chien  into  the  Pei-ho,  is 
fufficient  to  load  annually  nearly  2000  veffels  of  200  tons 
burden  each. 

At  Tien-fing  (which  fee)  two  rivers  unite  ; one  of 
which  retains  the  name  of  Pei-ho  ; and  the  other  is  called 
“ Yun-leang-ho,”  or  grain-bearing  river,  from  the  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  conveyed  upon  it  from  the  province  of  Shen- 
fee,  and  fent  up  by  the  Pei-ho  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pekin.  About  30  miles  beyond  Tien-fing,  towards  Pe- 
kin, the  tide  of  the  Pei-ho  ceafes,  and  the  progrefs  of  the 
yachts,  &c.  is  effefted  by  rowing  with  oars,  or  towing  with 
ropes,  and  their  advance  is  very  flow  againd  the  current  of 
the  river.  Large  junks,  to  the  number  of  1000,  each  of 
which  contains  not  lefs  than  50  perfons,  and  therefsre  in  the 
whole  amount  to  50,000,  are  palling  between  Tong-choo-foo 
and  Tien-fing  ; and  as  many  more  of  other  kinds  of  craft ; 
fo  that  upon  a branch  of  a Angle  river,  the  population  of 
its  moveable  habitations  amounts  to  100,000  perfons.  Tong- 
choo-foo,  where  the  water  becomes  too  fliallow  for  the  navi- 
gation of  yachts  of  any  burden,  is  90  miles  didant  from 
Tien-fing,  and  12  miles  from  the  city  of  Pekin.  The  mouth 
of  the  river  Pei-ho,  in  the  gulf  of  Pe-tche-li,  is  in  N. 
lat.  390. 


PEILLAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Morbihan  ; 16  miles  E.  of  Rochefort. 

PEILSTEIN,  a town  of  Audria  ; 4 miles  S.  of 
Aigen. 

PEINA,  a town  of  Wedphalia,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Hil- 
delheim,  in  a marfliy  country,  on  the  Fufe,  formerly- 
reckoned  among  the  fortreffes.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Lutherans.  It  has  an  epifcopal  palace,  a Capuchin  convent, 
and  a fuburb  called  the  “ Damon,”  which  is  moftly  inhabited 
by  Ihopkeepers  and  Jews ; 15  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hildelheim. 
N.  lat.  52°  10'.  E.  long.  10  18'. 

PEINT,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Baglana ; 28  miles 
N.W.  of  Naffuck. — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Guze- 
rat ; 20  miles  S.  of  Dungerpour. 

PEINT ADE,  in  Ornithology.  See  Numida  Meleagris. 

PEIPUS  Lake,  or  Tchudjkoe,  in  Geography,  a lake  of 
Rufiia,  which  lies  between  the  governments  of  Pfcove, 
Reval,  Riga,  and  St.  Peterfburg,  extending  in  length  to 
about  80  and  in  breadth  to  60  verds.  By  means  of  a very 
broad  drait  it  is  connected  with  the  Pfcove  lake,  the  length 
of  which  is  dated  to  be  50,  and  the  breadth,  which  is  al- 
ways decreafing,  40  verds.  This  latter  receives  the  river 
Velikaia.  Out  of  the  Peipus  comes  the  Narova,  which 
through  the  Embach  has  communication  with  the  Vertz-erb 
lake ; out  of  this,  on  the  other  hand,  flows  the  Fellin  into 
the  gulf  of  Riga ; and  confequently  a very  beneficial  water- 
paffage  might  be  made  between  Riga  and  fome  of  the  inland 
provinces,  by  way  of  the  Peipus  lake.  In  this  lake  there 
are  a few  fmall  iflands,  none  of  which  are  fufficiently  im- 
portant to  deferve  notice  except  Perka  or  Bork,  called  by 
the  Edhonians  Porkafaar,  which  is  not  only  inhabited,  but 
furnidied  with  foreds,  and  has  no  lefs  than  three  villages 
upon  it.  Among  the  feveral  brooks  and  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  Peipus,  the  Embach  is  the  mod  confiderable.  The 
exit  is  through  the  Narva  river  into  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
The  multitude  of  fifh  that  breed  in  this  lake  afford  a lucra- 
tive occupation  to  the  boors  of  thefe  parts,  and  increafe  the 
revenues  of  the  adjoining  edates,  the  owners  of  which  let 
out  the  parts  on  which  their  lands  abut  at  a certain  rent. 
The  fifli  are  principally  rebfe,  a fpecies  of  herring,  and 
barbel.  Befides  thefe,  here  are  pike,  pearch,  a fpecies  of 
carp,  whiting,  quebb,  korufhki,  gudgeons,  &c.  The  pike 
and  fome  others  are  dried  in  the  air  and  exported  : the  rebfe 
are  fometimes  fmoked.  N.  lat.  583  to  590  10'.  E.  long. 
27°  to  27°  28'. 

PEIRA,  a town  of  Malacca,  on  the  W.  coad;  10c 
miles  N.W.  of  Malacca.  N.  lat.  30  40'. 

PEIRCE,  James,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  London 
in  the  year  1673.  He  had  the  misfortune  in  early  life  to 
lofe  both  his  father  and  mother,  and  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  his  guardian,  Mr.  Matthew  Mead,  a celebrated  mi- 
nider  at  Stepney,  in  whofe  houfe  he  was  indrufted  in  the 
rudiments  of  learning  by  a private  tutor.  After  this  he 
fpent  fome  years  in  different  grammar  fchools,  till  he  was 
prepared  for  entering  upon  a courfe  of  academical  dudies, 
when  he  was  fent  to  Utrecht.  Here  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  the  mod  celebrated  profeffors,  among  whom  were 
Witfius,  Leydecker,  Grsevius,  and  Leufden  : he  cultivated 
a drift  friendftiip  with  fome  of  the  mod  didinguidied  of  his 
fellow  dudeuts,  particularly  with  Adrian  Reland.  From 
Utrecht  he  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Gronovius,  Spanheim,  and  other  pro- 
feffors of  the  highed  charafter  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Having  fpent  feveral  years  in  thefe  feminaries  he  returned  to 
England,  and  lived  for  fome  time  with  his  relations  at  Lon- 
don, and  then  took  apartments  at  Oxford,  where  he  had 
conllant  accefs  to  the  Bodleian  library.  After  this,  at  the 
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PEIRCE. 


requed  of  his  friends,  he  preached  a Sunday  evening  lefture 
at  Miles’  Lane,  London,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
interefted  himfelf  in  the  difpute  then  fubfifting  between  the 
Independents  and  Prefbytenans.  With  the  minifters  of  the 
latter  denomination  he  became  well  acquainted,  and  at  their 
felicitation  he  fettled  at  Cambridge,  where  he  acquired  the 
refpeft  and  efteem  of  many  members  of  the  uuiverfity. 
From  Cambridge  he  removed  to  Newbury,  in  Berkfhire, 
where  he  appeared  to  great  advantage,  in  the  year  1707 , in 
a controverfy  with  Dr.  Wells,  a clergyman  of  Leicelter- 
ftiire,  who  had  attacked  the  principles  and  praftice  of  the 
Diffenters,  and  yvhofe  millakes  and  mifreprefentations  he  ably 
expofed.  Mr.  Peirce  after  this  pubiifhed,  at  different 
periods,  various  able  controverlial  trafts,  relating  to  the 
rites  impofed  under  the  eftablifhment ; the  validity  of  the 
difTenting  minidry,  and  prefbyterian  ordination  ; and  the  im- 
puted fin  of  fchifm. 

The  next  work  of  our  author  was  called  for  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  “ A Defence  of  the  Doftrine  and  Difcipline  of 
the  Church  of  England,’’  written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  foreign  divines,  by  Dr.  Ni- 
chols, Latin  fecretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gofpel.  In  this  work  the  author  had  given  fuch  a view 
of  the  controverfy  between  the  Church  and  Diffenters,  as 
was  intended  to  expofe  the  latter  to  the  cenfure  and  con- 
demnation of  their  foreign  brethren,  on  which  account  Mr. 
Peirce  was  earneflly  folicited  to  undertake  their  vindication 
in  the  fame  language,  for  the  purpofe  of  counteracting  the 
effeCts  of  Dr.  Nichols’  performance.  He  accordingly  pub- 
lifhed  his  “ Vindicice  Fratrum  DifTentientium,”  in  which  he 
gave  a full  and  very  fatisfaCtory  anfwer  to  his  antagonift. 
This  work  was  publifhed  in  1 7 t 7 in  the  Englifh  language, 
with  the  title  of  “ A Vindication  of  the  Diffenters,  &c.” 
It  confided  of  three  parts : the  firft  contains  the  hiftcry  of 
nonconformity ; the  fecond  treats  of  the  doCtrine  of  the 
church  of  England;  and  the  third  cohtains  all  the  heads 
relating  to  difcipline  and  worfhip.  It,  in  faft,  prefents  the 
reader  with  a view  of  almoft  the  whole  controverfy  between 
the  eftab’ifhed  church  and  the  DifTenters.  In  1718,  Mr. 
Peirce  toqk  part  in  the  controverfy  relating  to  the  Ted  Aft, 
and  publifhed  “ Letters”  on  the  fubjeft  to  a friend,  and  to 
Dr.  Snape.  He  had  previoufly  to  this  removed  from  New- 
bury to  Exeter,  having  had  a general  and  mod  unanimous 
invitation  from  the  three  united  congregations  of  the  Diffen- 
ters  in  that  city.  In  this  fituation  he  gave  the  greated  fatis- 
faftion  in  the  difeharge  of  the  padoral  duties,  till  there 
arofe  a controverfy  concerning  the  explication  of  the  Trinity, 
which  was  productive  of  very  difgraceful  confequences.  • He 
had  been  educated  in  the  trammels  cf  orthodoxy  as  it  was 
called,  but  had,  during  his  minidry,  learnt  to  fhake  off  all 
thofe  unfcriptural  phrafes,  which  then,  as  well  as  now,  were 
looked  on  as  a kind  of  ted  of  a man’s  religious  opinions. 
He  confidered  the  feriptures  as.  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and 
from  a very  early  period  he  took  care  to  ufe  their  language 
in  his  fermons,  when  he  introduced  any  doftrinal  topic,  and 
as  he  advanced  in  years  he  grew  more  careful  in  his  adherence 
to  this,  praftice.  The  doCtrine  of  the  Trinity  he  looked 
upon  as  a myjlery,  and  was  averfe  from  fpeaking  or  even 
thinking  upon  it.  But  his  attention  was  unavoidably  drawn 
to  it  by  the  clamour  which  was  railed  concerning  his  friend 
Mr.  Whidon,  for  whom  he  had  a high  edeem,  and  at  fird 
he  was  exceedingly  hurt  to  learn  that  Mr.  Whidon  had  de- 
clared againlt  the  current  doftrines  of  the  day.  He  expof- 
tulated  with  his  friend,  but  indead  of  convincing  him  of  his 
error,  he  himfelf  became  a convert  to  the  herefy  that  he 
had  been  ready  to  condemn. 

« The  reader,”  fays  Mr.  Peirce,  “ will  eafily  imagine 


that  this  mud  have  been  a terrible  fhock  to  me,  and  that  l 
mud  have  had  a great  concern  upon  my  mind,  when  I found 
myfelf  at  a lofs  about  a doftrine,  of  which  I had  been  all 
along  fond,  to  a great  degree  of  uncharitablenefs.  How- 
ever, this  caufed  me  to  read  the  bible  with  more  care,  and 
make  it  more  my  prayer  to  God,  that  I might  be  led  into 
the  truth.”  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  fully  fatisfied 
that  the  common  opinion  was  not  accordant  with  the  doc- 
trines held  forth  in  feriptures.  Being  fufpefted  of  holding 
heretical  opinions,  he  was  attacked  in  the  mod  hodile  man- 
ner, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  his  opponents  pof- 
feffed  the  power,  they  would  mod  cheerfully  have  burnt  him 
at  the  dake. 

They  required  him  to  fubferibe  a ted  he  refufed,  becaufe 
he  believed  that  the  word  mifehief  had  been  done  to  the 
church  of  God  by  impofing  unfcriptural  creeds  and  teds 
upon  men,  and  he  faid  he  would  never  tamely  furrender  the 
liberty  with  which  he  had  been  made  free.  They  turned 
him  out  of  his  meeting,  and  excited  the  clamour  of  the  mob 
againd  him,  by  digmatizing  him  and  his  friends  with  the 
then  opprobrious  epithet  of  Arians . Under  thefe  circum- 
dances,  Mr.  Peirce  found  it  neceffary,  for  the  vindication 
of  his  own  charafter,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  lay  a true 
date  of  the  affair  before  the  public,  and  accordingly  pub- 
liftied  “ The  Cafe  of  the  Miniders  ejefted  at  Exon.’’  In 
1720  he  gave  the  world  a much  larger  work,  entitled  “ The 
Wedern  Inquifition,  or  a Relation  of  the  Controverfy  which 
has  been  lately  among  the  Diffenters  in  the  Wed  of  Eng- 
land,” which  contains  a full  account  of  the  origin,  prcgrels, 
and  iffue  of  the  nefarious  and  cruel  perfccution  with 
which  our  author  was  haraffed.  To  this  a reply  was  pub- 
lifhed, entitled  “ An  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Peirce’s  Wedern  Inqui- 
fition, & c.”  Mr.  Peirce  now  took  leave  of  the  controverfy 
by  a very  able  and  fatisfaftory  piece,  entitled  “ Inquifition 
Honedy  difplayed,  or  the  Wedern  Inquifition  defended 
againd  the  pretended  Anfwer,  & c.” 

From  this  period  Mr.  Peirce  applied  himfelf  to  the  dili- 
gent difeharge  of  his  padoral  duties  among  a refpeftable 
people,  by  whom  he  was  highly  honoured  and  beloved,  and 
to  the  completion  of  fo.ne  explanations  of  the  facred  writ- 
ings, in  which  he  had  made  confiderable  progrefs.  The 
fird  fruits  of  his  learned  dudies  were  given  to  the  world  in 
1725,  but  without  his  name,  in  “ A Paraphrafe  and  Notes 
on  the  Epidle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Coloflians,”  4to.;  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  follow  the  admirable  rules  and  example  of 
Mr.  Locke,  whom  he  confidered  as  having  done  more  than 
any  other  writer  towards  rendering  St.  Paul’s  epidles  eafy 
and  intelligible.  This  publication  was  well  received  ; and  in 
the  fame  year  he  gave  the  world  “ A Paraphrafe  and  Notes 
on  the  Epidle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians.”  He  in- 
tended to  proceed  with  fimilar  commentaries  on  all  the  other 
Epidles  attributed  to  this  apodle,  excepting'thofe  that  had 
been  before  paraphrafed  by  Mr.  Locke.  His  next  attempt 
was  on  “ The  Epidle  to  the  Hebrews,”  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finifh,  for  while  he  was  engaged  in  it,  he  was  attacked 
by  a diforder  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  on  the  30th  of 
March  1726,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

The  perfecution  which  he  had  met  with  during  his  life 
purfued  him  even  to  the  grave  : for  his  relations  having 
direfted  that  a Latin  infeription,  containing  an  encomium 
on  his  learning  and  virtues,  (hould  be  cut  on  a tomb-done, 
the  reftor  of  the  church  in  which  his  remains  were  de- 
pofited  would  not  permit  it  to  be  placed  in  his  church-yard  ; 
dating  that  he  could  not,  in  confidence,  fuffer  a perfon  fo 
notorious  for  herefy  to  be  warmly  recommended  to  poderity 
in  any  place  under  his  care  and  infpeftion.  When  it  was 
afterwards  requelted  that  thefe  words  might  be  inferibed  on 


his  tomb,  “ Here  lies  the  reverend,  learned,  and  pious  Mr. 
James  Peirce,”  ftiil  it  was  refufed,  the  reftor  affuming  that 
Mr.  Peirce  could  not  be  reverend,  becaufe  he  was  not  law- 
fully ordained,  and  that  he  was  not  pious,  becaufe  he  taught 
errors,  fo  that  the  only  infcription  allowed,  was  “ Mr.  James 
Peirce’s  tomb.”  On  a monument  eredled  to  his  memory  in 
the  meeting-houfe  in  which  he  latterly  officiated,  he  is  held 
out  to  the  veneration  of  pofterity,  as  a rational,  judicious, 
and  affefi  innate  preacher ; a very  laborious  and  fagacious  in- 
terpreter of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; a fincere  lover  and  ftrenu- 
ous  defender  of  the  truth ; and  a courageous  fufferer  for 
maintaining  the  doftrines  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  and  for 
afferting  the  liberties  of  Chriftians. 

After  the  death  of  this  excellent  man,  his  “ Paraphrafe 
and  Notes  on  the  Epiftle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  with 
Diflertations  on  feverai  Texts  of  Scripture,”  were  publifhed 
in  1727,  though  evidently  left  in  an  unfinifhed  ftate.  The 
work  . as  afterwards  completed  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Hallet. 
From  Mr.  Peirce's  MSS.  were  alfo  publifhed  “ An  Effay 
in  favour  of  the  ancient  Praftice  of  giving  the  Eucharift  to 
Children”  and  other  trafts. 

PEIRESC,  Nicholas-Claude  Fabri  de,  a confider- 
able  promoter  of  literature,  delcended  from  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  Fabri  of  Pi  la  in  Italy,  was  born  in  Provence  in 
158c.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  fent,  with  his  younger 
brother,  to  the  Jefuits’  college  at  Avignon,  where  he  con- 
tinued five  years.  At  the  early  age  of  feven  he  was  appointed 
to  the  foie  fuperintendance  of  his  brother’s  education,  who 
was  about  a year  and  a half  younger  than  himfelf.  in  1595 
he  removed  to  Aix,  where  he  commenced  the  ftudy  of  phi- 
lofophy.  At  this  time  he  became  pafiionately  fond  of  the 
medallic  fcience,  and  the  remains  of  antiquity.  In  1596  he 
finifhed  his  courfe  of  philofophy  and  mathematics  in  the  Je- 
fuits’ college  at  Tournon,  and  he  afterwards  ftudied  the  law 
at  Aix.  He  was  fent,  in  1599,  with  his  brother  and  a tutor 
to  travel  in  Italy,  and  further  profecute  his  legal  ftudies  at 
Padua.  He  paid  frequent  vifits  to  Venice,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  feverai  diftinguifhed  perfons,  particularly  with 
father  Paul,  and  the  procurator  Fred.  Contarini.  The  fine 
cabinet  of  medals  poffeffed  by  the  latter  was  a peculiar  objeft 
of  attention  to  Peirefc,  who  gave  the  owner  explanations  of 
the  Greek  infcriptions.  Rome  was  the  next  objeft  of  our 
youthful  traveller’s  curiofity,  and  it  gave  ample  gratification 
to  his  love  of  antiquities,  and  his  defire  of  forming  ac- 
quaintances among  the  learned.  In  1601  he  proceeded  to 
Naples,  and  having  thoroughly  furveyed  every  thing  worthy 
of  obfervation  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity,  he  completed 
the  tour  of  Italy,  by  returning  along  the  coaft  of  the 
Adriatic  to  Padua.  He  there  refumed  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  and  likewife,  at  the  fame  time,  acquired  a knowledge  of 
the  oriental  languages,  in  which  he  was  affifted  by  a learned 
rabbi  named  Solomon.  Returning  to  France  in  1602,  he 
continued  his  ftudies  at  Montpelier,  and  in  1604  he  took  the 
degree  of  doftor  of  laws  at  Aix,  after  fuftaining  deputations 
for  three  days  with  great  applaufe.  In  the  following  year 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1606  he  vifited  England,  where  he 
was  gracioufiy  received  by  king  James.  Of  the  learned  men 
in  this  country,  Camden,  on  account  of  his  antiquarian 
know  ledge,  was  particularly  acceptable  to  him.  On  his  re- 
turn by  Holland,  he  became  perfonally  acquainted  with  Jo- 
feph Scaliger  and  Grotius.  After  he  had  finilhed  his  travels, 
he  was  made  counfellor  to  the  parliament  of  Aix,  which 
office  he  held,  though  in  1618  he  entered  into  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  ftate,  and  was  prefented  to  an  abbacy  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order. 

The  great  occupation  of  Peirefc  during  his  whole  life  was 
the  acquilition  of  knowledge,  and  the  encouragement  of 


learned  men,  and  no  perfon  of  his  time  maintained  fuch  an 
extenfive  correfpondence  with  the  literati  of  different  claffes 
and  countries.  The  chief  objefts  of  his  enquiries  and  com- 
munications embraced  philolophical  experiments,  natural 
hiftory,  rare  products  of  art,  antiquities,  hiftory,  and  phi- 
lology. He  formed  for  himfelf  a mufeum  of  valuable  cu- 
riofities,  and  a copious  library,  and  then  liberally  opened  his 
ftores  to  authors  and  ftudents.  He  has  been  characterized 
as  a true  citizen  of  the  republic  of  letters,  and  a kind  of  ge- 
neral agent  of  learning  throughout  civilized  Europe.  He 
died  in  1637,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  at 
Aix  was  conducted  with  great  folemnity,  and  a collection 
of  eulogies  to  his  memory  was  printed  in  a variety  of  lan- 
guages. The  vaft  variety  of  objeCts  which  his  ftudies  com- 
prehended prevented  him  from  finifhing  any  thing,  fo  as,  in 
his  own  opinion,  to  be  fit  for  the  public  eye,  but  he  left  be- 
hind him  a great  number  of  MSS.  on  local  hiftory  and  an- 
tiquities, mathematics  and  aftronomy,  the  medallic  fcience, 
languages,  &c.  Of  the  writings  of  this  fcholar  there  have 
been  publifhed  48  Italian  letters,  addreffed  to  Paolo  and 
Giambattifta  Gualdo,  in  the  “ Lettere  d’uomini  illuftri ;” 
a confiderable  number  of  letters  among  thofe  of  Camden, 
and  along  and  learned  differtation  on  an  ancient  tripod  found 
at  Frejus,  in  the  Mem.  de  Literature  et  de  l’Hiftoire,”  by 
Defmalets,  in  1731. 

PEISDORF,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Konigingratz  ; 14  miles  N.E.  of  Gitfchin. 

PEISKREITSCHAM,  or  Pyslowice,  a town  of  Si- 
lefia,  in  the  principality  of  Oppeln ; 12  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Beuthen. 

PEITSCHENDORF,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  Barten- 
land  ; 22  miles  S.  of  Raftenburg. 

PEIT-Z,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  Ucker  Mark,  on 
a fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  Spreke.  In  its  vicinity  are 
iron  mines,  and  manufactures  of  pitch  and  turpeatine  ; 20 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Luben.  At  the  peace  of  Tilfit,  this  town 
was  ceded  to  Saxony.  N.  Jat.  510  53'.  E.  long.  140  40'. 

PEIXE,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Zeus  Gallus,  and  Cen- 
triscus  Scutatus. 

PE  KAN,  in  Zoology.  See  Mustela  Canadenfis. 

PEKEA,  in  Botany,  a Weft  Indian  name  for  a tree  of 
Cayenne,  which  bears  an  excellent  nut^  fometimes  fold  in 
the  fruit-fhops  of  I^ondon,  by  the  name  of  Suwarrow  nut. 
Aublet  figures  this  fpecies  in  his  t.  239,  and  another  in 
t.  238.  See  Rhizobolus. 

PEKENEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Grain  coaft  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Sanguin. 

PEKET,  a town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cum- 
bava.  S.  lat  8 15'.  Ec  long.  1 1 7 ’ 361. 

PE-KIANG,  a river  of  China,  which  rifes  near  Nan-yang, 
in  the  north  part  of  the  province  of  Quan-tong,  and  runs 
into  the  river  Canton,  30  miles  below  Canton.  This  river 
continues  its  courfe  through  an  extent  of  about  260  miles, 
to  the  city  of  Canton  ; from  thence  it  falls,  after  a further 
courfe  of  about  80  miles,  into  the  fouthern  fea  of  China, 
near  which  it  takes,,  among  foreigners,  the  name  of  Boecs 
Tigris.  For  a great  part  of  its  courfe  to  the  northward  of 
Canton,  it  lies  between  two  ranges  of  calcareous  hills,  con- 
fiding of  rugged  eminences  with  intervening  plains  between 
them,  on  which  are  eredted  fmall  neat  houfes,  lurrounded  by 
patches  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  apparently  acceflible 
only  by  the  river.  In  its  bed  frequently  occur  heaps  of 
ftones,  with  flakes  of  wood,  forming  dams,  with  fluices, 
through  which  the  water  runs,  and  in  thefe  are  placed  balkets 
of  wicker-work,  which  allow  the  fifh  to  pafs,  but  prevent 
their  regrefs ; thus  rendering  them  a prey  to  the  proprietors 
of  thefe  fnares.  As  loon  as  the  hills  oppofite  to  each  other 
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begin  to  be  lefs  rugged,  tobacco  is  planted  on  their  flanting 
fides ; but  fome  of  the  mountains  are  barren  and  of  a horrid 
afpedt,  and  formed  of  rocks  piled  upon  rocks  in  a variety  of 
fantaftic  forms,  and  threatening  paffengers  failing  on  the 
river  under  their  over-hanging  heads.  Other  hills  confift 
chiefly  of  mines  of  coal  riling  dire&ly  from  the  river,  and 
opening  into  day  ; the  contents  of  which  are  loaded  imme- 
diately on  barges  from  the  mouth  of  an  horizontal  fhaft. 
This  is  a pulverizable  kind  of  coal,  ufually  called  culm 
coals.  As  the  river  becomes  fufficiently  deep  and  wide,  the 
paffage  barges  are  changed  for  larger  and  more  commodious 
yachts.  The  volume  of  water  is  increafed  by  the  junction 
with  another  confiderable  dream  proceeding  from  the  N.W. 
At  their  confluence  Hands  the  city  of  “ Chau-coo-foo,”  the 
environs  of  which  are  pleafant  and  romantic.  The  plains 
are  fown  with  rice  and  tobacco,  whilft  the  rifing  grounds 
produce  cotton  and  thefefanqua.  On  one  fide  of  the  river 
is  an  immenfe  rock  of  grey  coarfe  marble,  eftimated  to  be 
about  600  feet  in  height ; and  in  a fiffure  clofe  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  acceflible  only  by  boats,  is  a temple,  inhabited 
by  Ho-lhaung,  or  priefts  ofFo,  who  worlhip  in  it  a variety 
of  deified  heroes,  and  of  virtues  and  pallions  perfonified. 
This  temple  con  fills  of  feveral  apartments,  one  over  the 
other,  of  confiderable  height,  confiding  chiefly  of  excava- 
tions made  into  the  rocks ; and  above  them  is  an  immenfe 
mafs  of  dala&ites,  not  lefs,  in  appearance,  than  a ton  in 
weight,  out  of  which  proceed  a vad  number  of  ramifica- 
tions. A plain,  terminated  only  in  the  horizon,  at  length 
fucceeds  to  the  double  range  of  heights  through  which  the 
river  had  flowed  moftly  from  its  fource.  The  dream  is 
here  widened,  and  foon  meets  the  tide  flowing  from  the  fouth- 
ward-  The  adjoining  country  is  interfered  by  large  canals 
for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  and  others  of  a fmaller  fize 
for  occafionally  watering  the  grounds.  The  whole  exhibits 
every  mark  of  fertility,  indudry,  and  populoufnefs.  The 
principal  cultivation  is  that  of  rice,  with  fome  groves  of 
mulberry  trees.  Along  this  river,  as  it  approaches  Canton, 
are  nurferies  of  curious  plants  and  country  houfes  belonging 
to  the  principal  native  merchants  of  that  city.  The  city  and 
fuburbs  of  Canton  are  fituated  modly  on  the  eadern  bank  of 
the  Pe-kiang  river.  See  Canton. 

PE-KING,  or  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Pe- 
tche-li,  and  of  the  whole  empire  of  China  proper.  Its  name 
is  faid  to  fignify  the  “ Northern  court,”  and  it  is  fo  called 
by  way  of  diftin£tion  from  the  city  of  Nan-king,  denomi- 
nated the  “ Southern  court.”  Pekin  was  the  Cambalu,  or 
city  of  the  Chan,  in  writings  of  the  middle  ages,  tha  ca- 
pital of  Cathay,  as  Nan-king  was  of  Mange.  It  is  fituated 
in  a fertile  plain,  20  leagues  didant  from  the  great  wall. 
The  road  to  it  from  Tong-choo-foo  forms  a magnificent 
avenue,  for  perfons  and  commodities  bound  for  that  capital 
from  the  ead  and  from  the  fouth.  It  is  perfeftly  level ; the 
central  part,  to  the  width  of  about  20  feet,  is  paved  with 
flags  of  granite,  brought  from  a confiderable  diltance,  and 
of  a fize  from  fix  to  iixteen  feet  in  length,  and  about  four 
feet  broad.  On  each  fide  of  this  granite  pavement  is  a road 
unpaved,  wide  enough  for  carriages  to  crofs  upon  it ; the 
road  is  bordered  in  many  places  with  trees,  particularly  wil- 
lows of  a very  uncommon  girth.  The  paffage  lies  over  a 
marble  bridge,  very  wide,  and  fubdantially  built,  which 
traverfes  a rivulet,  not  fubjeA  to  inundations ; and  is  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  roads,  which  it  conne&s  to- 
gether. Thofe  who  enter  the  city  in  this  direction,  arrive 
at  length  at  one  of  the  eadern  fuburbs,  along  a dreet  that 
is  paved,  and  that  exhibits  a bufy  fcene  of  manufacturers, 
fhop-keepers,  and  buyers.  We  (hall  fird  trace  the  progrefs 
of  the  embaffy  under  lord  Macartney  through  this  city,  and 


then  more  particularly  defcribe  the  city  itfelf.  To  traverfe 
the  fuburb,  required  about  15  minutes,  when  the  party  ar- 
rived before  the  walls  of  Pekin.  Near  the  gate  of  entrance 
the  walls  were  faced  with  done,  but  elfewhere  with  brick  ; 
over  the  gate  was  a watch-tower  feveral  dories  high.  In 
each  dory  were  painted  port-holes  for  cannon.  Round  the 
gate,  on  the  outfide,  was  a femi-circular  wall,  with  a lateral 
gate.  The  city  walls  were  about  40  feet  high  ; the  parapet 
was  deeply  crenated,  but  had  no  regular  embrafures,  nor 
did  any  cannon  appear  upon  the  walls  ; but  in  the  merlons 
were  loop-holes  for  archery.  The  thicknefs  of  the  walls  at 
the  bafe  was  about  20  feet,  and  12  acrofs  the  terre-pleine, 
upon  which  the  parapet  was  ere&ed.  The  outfide  of  the 
city  wall,  though  not  perfectly  perpendicular,  was  fmooth, 
but  the  infide  was  upon  a confiderable  level ; the  rows  of 
bricks  which  form  it  being  placed,  iike  deps,  one  above  and 
behind  the  other,  fuch  as  are  defcribed  to  be  the  faces  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids.  The  walls  were  flanked  on  the  outfide 
by  fquare  towers,  at  about  60  yards  didance  from  each 
other,  and  projecting  from  the  curtain  between  them  40  or 
50  feet.  Several  horfemen  might  ride  abread  upon  the  ram- 
parts, afcending  to  them  upon  Hopes  of  earth  railed  on  the 
infide. 

Few  of  the  houfes  in  Pekin  were  higher  than  one  dory  ; 
none  more  than  two  : while  the  width  of  the  dreet  which 
divided  them  was  confiderably  above  100  feet  : fo  that 
it  was  airy,  gay,  and  lightfome.  The  dreet  was  unpaved, 
and  water  fprinkled  on  it  to  lay  the  dud.  A light  handfome 
building  was  erefted  acrofs  it,  called  by  the  Chinefe  “ Pei- 
loo,’’  tranflated  fo  as  to  fignify  a triumphal  arch,  though  no 
part  of  it  refembles  an  arch.  The  whole  was  built  of 
wood,  and  confided  of  three  handfome  gate-ways,  of  which 
the  middle  is  the  highed  and  larged.  Overthefe  were  con- 
drufted  three  roofs  above  each  other,  richly  decorated. 
Large  characters  painted  or  gilt  upon  the  uprights  or 
tranfoms,  indicated  the  purpofe  for  which  the  pei-loo  was 
ereCted.  They  are  meant  to  compliment  particular  per- 
fons, or  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  fome  intereding 
event. 

The  fird  dreet  extended  in  a line  direCtly  to  the  wed- 
ward,  until  it  was  interrupted  by  the  eadern  wall  of  the  im- 
perial palace,  called  the  Yellow  wall,  from  the  colour  of  the 
fmall  roof  of  varnilhed  tiles,  with  which  the  top  of  it  is  co- 
vered. Various  public  buildings,  feen  at  the  fame  time,  and 
confidered  as  belonging  to  the  emperor,  were  covered  in  the 
fame  manner.  Thefe  roofs,  uninterrupted  by  chimnies,  and 
indented  in  the  fides  and  ridges  into  gentle  curves,  which 
heightened  the  effect,  were  adorned  with  a variety  of  figures, 
either  in  imitation  of  real  objeCts,  or  more  commonly  as 
mere  works  of  fancy  : the  whole  fhining  like  gold  under  a 
brilliant  fun,  immediately  caught  the  eye  with  an  appear- 
ance of  grandeur  in  that  part  of  buildings  where  it  was  not 
ufual  to  feek  for  it.  Immenfe  magazines  of  rice  were  feen 
near  the  gate : and  looking  from  it  to  the  left,  along  the 
city  wall,  was  perceived  an  elevated  edifice,  defcribed  as  an 
obfervatory,  erefted,  in  a former  dynafly,  by  the  emperor 
Yong-loo,  to  whom  the  chief  embellilhments  of  Pekin  are 
faid  to  be  owing.  In  front  of  mod  ot  the  houfes  in  this 
main  dreet  were  (hops,  painted,  gilt,  and  decorated,  in  a 
grand  dyle.  Over  fome  of  them  were  broad  terraces,  co- 
vered with  Ihrubs  and  flowers.  Before  the  doors  were  hung 
feveral  lanterns  of  horn,  muflin,  filk,  and  paper,  fixed  to 
frames,  in  varying  the  form  of  which  the  Chinefe  feemed  to 
have  exercifed  their  fancy  to  the  utmod.  Outfide  of  the 
{hops,  as  well  as  within  them,  was  dif played  a variety  of 
goods  for  fale. 

As  foon  as  the  perfons  belonging  to  the  embaffy  had  ar- 
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rived  at  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Yellow  wall,  they  turned 
along  it  to  the  right,  and  found  on  its  northern  fide  much 
lefs  buftle  than  in  the  former  ftreet.  Inftead  of  (hops  all 
were  private  houfes,  not  confpicuous  in  the  front.  Before 
each  houfe  was  a wall  or  curtain,  to  prevent  paffengers  from 
feeing  into  the  court  into  which  the  ft reet-door  opened.  This 
is  called  the  wall  of  “ refpeft.”  A halt  was  made  oppofite 
to  the  treble  gates,  which  are  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this 
northern  fide  of  the  palace-wall.  It  appeared  to  inclofe  a 
large  quantity  of  ground.  It  was  not  level  like  all  the 
lands  without  the  wall : fome  of  it  was  railed  into  hills  of 
deep  afcent : the  earth  taken  to  form  them  left  broad  and 
deep  hollows,  now  filled  with  water.  Out  of  thefe  artificial 
lakes,  of  which  the  margins  were  diverfified  and  irregular, 
fmall  ifiands  arofe  with  a variety  of  fanciful  edifices,  inter- 
fperfed  with  trees.  On  the  hills  of  different  heights  the 
principal  palaces  for  the  emperor  were  erefted.  The  whole 
had  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  enchantment.  On  the 
fummit  of  the  higheft  eminences  were  lofty  trees  furrounding 
fummer-houfes,  and  cabinets  contrived  for  retreat  and  plea- 
fure.  From  the  fpot  whence  an  opportunity  thus  offered  to 
take  a glance  through  the  gates  of  the  palace-wall,  of  part 
of  what  was  inclofed  within  it,  the  eye,  turning  to  the 
north,  obferved  through  a ftreet  extending  to  the  city  wall, 
the  great  palace,  of  confiderable  height,  which  includes  a bell 
of  prodigious  fize  and  cylindric  form,  that,  ftruck  on  the  out- 
fide  with  a wooden  mallet,  emits  a found  diftindly  heard 
throughout  the  capital.  Beyond  it,  but  more  to  the  weft- 
ward,  was  one  of  the  northern  gates,  the  watch-tower  over 
which  rendered  it  vifible  above  the  intermediate  buildings. 
Proceeding  on  beyond  the  palace-gates  diredly  to  the  weft- 
ward,  between  the  Yellow  wall  and  the  northern  buildings 
of  the  city,  is  a lake  of  fome  acres  in  extent,  which  in  au- 
tumn was  almoft  entirely  overfpread  with  the  peltated  leaf 
of  the  nymphaea  nelumbo,  or  lien-wha  of  the  Chinefe. 

The  route  was  continued  wefterly  through  the  city. 
Among  other  buildings  was  feen  a library  of  foreign  MSS. 
one  of  which  was  faid  to  be  an  Arabic  copy  of  the  Koran. 
Some  Mahometans  were  obferved  diftinguifhed  by  red  caps  ; 
and  alfo  natives  of  Tartary,  or  females  of  a Tartar  race. 
Their  feet  were  not  cramped,  like  thofe  of  the  Chinefe  ; and 
their  ftioes  with  broad  toes,  and  foies  above  an  inch  in  thick- 
nefs,  were  as  clumfy  as  thofe  of  the  original  Chinefe  ladies 
were  diminutive.  Some  few  of  the  former  were  well-dreffed, 
with  delicate  features,  and  their  complexions  heightened  by 
the  aid  of  art.  A thick  patch  of  vermilion  in  the  middle  of 
the  lower  lip,  feemed  to  be  a favourite  mode  of  ufmg  paint. 
Some  of  them  were  fitting  in  covered  carriages,  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  horfes,  there  are  feveral  to  be  found  for  hire  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  town.  A few  of  the  Tartar  ladies  were  on 
horfeback,  and  rode  aftride  like  men.  Several  of  the 
ftreets  were  narrow,  and  at  the  entrance  of  them  gates  were 
crefted,  near  which  guards  were  ftationed,  for  quieting  any 
occafional  dillurbance  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thefe  gates 
are  fhut  at  night,  and  opened  only  in  cafes  of  exigence.  The 
train  of  the  embaffy  crofted  a ftreet  which  extended  N.  and  S. 
the  whole  length  of  the  Tartar  city,  almoft  four  miles,  and 
is  interrupted  only  by  feveral  pei-loos,  or  triumphal  fabrics ; 
and  palling  by  many  temples  and  other  fpacious  buildings  and 
magazines,  they  reached,  in  little  more  than  two  hours 
from  their  entrance  on  the  eaftern  fide,  to  one  of  the  weftern 
city  gates.  Near  this  gate,  and  along  the  outfide  of  the 
weftern  wall,  ran  the  fmall  rivulet,  (here  widened  into  a confi- 
derable ditch,)  which,  after  almoft  furrounding  Pekin,  runs 
towards  Tong-choo-foo,  and  falls  into  the  Pei -ho  : the 
fuburb  beginning  at  this  weftern  gate,  being  more  extenfive 
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than  that  through  which  they  had  entered  into  the  city,  took 
for  traverfing  it  upwards  of  twenty  minutes. 

The  embaffy  found,  in  proceeding  N.W.  from  Pekin,  the 
fame  kind  of  granite  pavement  over  which  they  had  travelled 
to  that  city  from  Tong-choo-foo.  It  led  them  to  the  open 
town  of  Hai-tien,  containing  few  other  buildings  befides 
thofe  intended  for  the  fale  of  goods,  and  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  artificers,  near  the  autumnal  palace  of  Yuen-min-yuen, 
which  lies  a little  way  beyond  it.  The  (hops  of  Hai-tien, 
befides  neceffaries,  abounded  in  toys  and  trifles,  calculated 
to  amufe  the  rich  and  idle  of  both  fexes.  Between  Hai- 
tien  and  Yuen-min-yuen,  was  the  villa  intended  for  the  am- 
baffador  and  his  fuite,  which  was  an  inclofure  of  twelve  acres. 
It  contained  a garden  laid  out  in  ferpentine  walks,  a rivulet 
winding  round  an  ifland,  a grove  of  various  trees,  inter- 
fperfed  with  patches  of  grafs  ground,  and  diverfified  with  arti- 
ficial inequalities,  and  rocks  rudely  heaped  upon  each  other. 
The  building  in  this  place  confifted  of  feveral  feparate  pavi- 
lions, erefted  round  fmall  courts.  The  apartments  were  hand- 
fome,  and  not  ill  contrived.  Several  of  them  were  adorned 
with  landfcapes,  painted  in  water-colours. 

The  capital  of  Pekin  bears  not  in  fize  the  fame  propor- 
tion to  the  reft  of  China  that  London  does  to  Britain.  The 
principal  part  of  it  is  called  the  Tartar  city,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  its  having  been  laid  out  anew  in  the  13th 
century,  in  the  time  of  the  firft  Tartar  dynafty,  or  as  Du 
Halde  fays,  becaufe  the  houfes  were  allotted  to  the  Mand- 
Ihurs,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  dynafty.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a parallelogram,  of  which  the  four  walls  face  the 
four  cardinal  points.  They  include  an  area  of  about  four- 
teen fquare  miles,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, occupying  within  the  Yellow  wall  at  leaft  one  fquare 
mile,  the  whole  being  about  one-third  larger  than  London, 
on  its  prefent  extended  fcale  ; whereas  the  fifteen  ancient 
provinces  of  China,  independently  of  the  vaft  acceflion  of 
territory  from  the  great  wall  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  bear  a proportion  to  Great  Britain  of  about 
15  to  1.  Adjoining,  indeed,  to  the  fouthern  wall  of  the 
Tartar  city,  is  another,  called,  by  way  of  diftinftion,  the 
Chinefe  city.  Here  moft  of  the  people  lodge,  who  come 
occafionally  upon  bufinefs  from  the  provinces  to  the  capital. 
Its  walls,  which  are  greatly  in  decay,  include  likewife  a very 
confiderable  fpace,  about  nine  fquare  miles.  A fmall  part 
only,  however,  is  occupied  by  buildings,  which  are  indif- 
ferent, crowded,  and  irregular  ; the  reft  is  empty,  and  part 
of  it  is  in  cultivation.  Within  this  compafs  has  been  raifed 
the  “ Sien-nong-tan,”  or  eminence  of  venerable  agriculturifts. 
Thither  the  emperor  repairs  every  fpring,  and  in  compliance 
with  ancient  ufages,  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  direft- 
ing  with  his  own  hand  the  plough  through  a fmall  field,  by 
way  of  doing  honour  to  the  profeffion  of  a hufbandman. 
When  this  £art  of  the  ceremony  is  finilhed,  a group  of  pea- 
fants  chaunt  round  him  hymns  in  praife  of  hufbandry,  fol- 
lowing his  example,  and  making  feveral  furrows  with  the 
plough  in  his  prefence.  The  produce  of  the  ground  he  has 
ploughed  is  carefully  collected,  and  folemnly  announced  to 
furpafs,  in  quality  and  quantity,  what  any  other  fpot  of 
equal  dimenfions  had  yielded  in  the  year.  The  celebration 
of  this  feftival  is  made  known  as  far  as  the  remoteft  village 
of  the  empire.  Within  the  walls  of  the  Chinefe  city  has 
likewife  been  ere&ed  the  “ Tien-tan,"  or  eminence  of  heaven. 
The  fingle  charafter  “ tien,”  or  heaven,  is  inferibed  upon  the 
principal  building  in  this  eminence.  Its  form  is  round,  in 
allufion  to  the  vault  of  the  heavenly  firmament,  as  it  ftrikes 
the  eye  ; in  like  manner  the  “ Tee-lan,’’  a temple  dedicated 
to  the  earth,  which  the  ancient  Chinefe  fuppofed  to  be  a per- 
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feft  fqaare,  is  of  a fquare  form  In  the  fummer  foldice,  family,  of  three  generations,  with  all  their  refpeftive  wives 
when  the  hear  and  power  of  the  fun  are  at  the  higheft,  the  and  children,  will  frequently  be  found.  One  fmall  room  is 
emperor  comes  in  folemn  proceffion  to  pay  obedience,  and  made  to  ferve  for  the  individuals  of  each  branch  of  the  family, 
offer  thanks  for  its  benign  influence,  and  in  the  winter  fleeping  in  different  beds,  divided  only  by  matts  hanging  from 
foldice  fimilar  ceremonies  are  performed  in  the  temple  the  ceiling.  One  common  room  is  ufed  for  eating.  This 
of  the  earth.  This  folemn  adoration  of  heaven  and  earth  is  arrangement  renders  the  younger  orderly  and  temperate  in 
confined  to  the  perfon  of  the  emperor  ; and  for  his  conve-  their  conduft,  under  the  authority  and  example  of  the  older  ; 
nience  is  performed  at  Pekin,  where  he  likewife  appears  and  it  enables  the  whole  to  fubfift,  like  foldiers  in  a mefs, 
abroad,  in  a variety  of  other  grand  proceffions,  fuggefted  by  with  more  economy  and  advantage. 

the  mixed  views  of  policy  and  religion.  There  are  few  The  ftreets  of  Pekin  are  thronged  with  people,  the  mul- 
other  ceremonies  performed  in  Pekin.  titude  of  whom  is  increafed  by  the  mandarins  of  rank,  ap- 


Pekin  is  merely  the  feat  of  the  government  of  the  empire. 
It  is  not  a port,  nor  a place  of  inland  trade  nor  manufac- 
ture. No  reprefentative  diet,  nor  general  dates,  with  nu- 
merous retainers,  afi'emble  there  to  afiifl,  or  check,  or  exa- 
mine, the  meafures  of  the  crown.  It  forms  no  rendezvous 
for  pleafure  and  diffipation.  Pekin  owes  little  of  its  extent 
and  populoufnefs  to  the  various  circumdances  that  contri- 
bute to  aggrandize  and  enlarge  European  cities.  Mod 
men  there  have  dations  regularly  allotted  them,  or  are  occu- 
pied in  attending  or  providing  for  thofe  who  have.  From  the 
operation  of  a variety  of  caufes  in  China,  there  is  a con- 
ftant  tendency  to  level  wealth:  as  there  is  no  right  of  primo- 
geniture, nor  any  hereditary  dignity,  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  are  equally  unknown.  There  are  pro- 
perly but  three  dalles  of  men  in  China,  men  of  letters,  from 
whom  the  mandarins  are  taken,  cultivators  of  the  ground, 
and  mechanics,  including  merchants.  To  thefe  we  might 
add  a fourth  clafs,  viz.  the  military.  In  Pekin  alone  is  con- 
ferred the  highell  degree  of  literature,  upon  thofe  who*  in 
public  examinations,  are  found  mod  able  in  the  fciences 
of  morality  ?nd  government,  as  taught  by  the  ancient  Chi- 
nefe  writers  ; with  which  dudies  the  hiftory  of  their  country 
is  intimately  blended.  Among  fuch  graduates,  all  the  civil 
offices  in  the  date  are  diftributed  by  the  emperor  ; and  they 
compofe  all  the  great  tribunals  of  the  empire.  The  candi- 
dates for  thefe  degrees  are  fuch  as  have  fucceeded  in  fimilar 
examinations  in  the  principal  city  of  each  province.  Thofe 
who  have  been  chofen  in  the  cities  of  the  fecond  order,  or 
chief  town  of  every  didrift  in  the  province,  are  the  can- 
didates in  the  provincial  capital.  They  who  fail  in  the  fird 
and  fecond  claffes  have  dill  a claim  on  fubordinate  offices, 
proportioned  to  the  clafs  in  which  they  had  fucceeded. 
Thefe  examinations  are  carried  on  with  great  folemnity,  and 
apparent  fairnefs.  Military  rank  is  likewife  given  to  thofe 
who  are  found,  upon  competition,  to  excel  in  the  military  art, 
and  in  warlike  exercifes.  The  great  tribunals  are  fituated,  for 
the  fake  of  convenience,  near  the  fouthern  gate  of  the  im- 
perial palace  at  Pekin.  To  them  all  the  tranfaftions  of  the 
empire  are  regularly  tranfmitted.  They  are  councils  of  re- 
ference from  the  emperor,  to  whom  they  report  every  bufinefs 
of  moment,  with  the  motives  for  the  advice  which  they 
offer  on  the  occafion.  His  imperial  maje ft y generally  con- 
forms to  the  fuggedions  of  thefe  tribunals,  of  which  there  are 
feveral,  fuperior  and  fubordinate. 

The  eltimated  population  of  Pekin  was  fuppofed,  in  the 
lad  century,  hy  the  Jefuit  Grimaldi,  to  amount  to  fixteen 
millions.  Another  miffionary  reduces,  at  lead  that  of  the 
Tartar  city,  to  one  million  and  a quarter.  Acco-ding  to  the 
bed  information  given  to  the  embaffy,  the  whole  was  about 
three  millions.  The  low  houfes  of  Pekin  feem  fcarcely  fuf- 
ficient  for  fo  vad  a population  ; but  very  little  room  is  occu- 
pied by  a Chinefe  family,  at  lead  in  the  middling  and  IoiVer 
claffe3  of  life.  In  their  houfes  they  have  no  fuperfluous 
apartments.  A Chinefe  dwelling  is  generally  furrounded  by 
a wall,  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  Within  this  inclofure  a whole 
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pearing  always  with  numerous  attendants  ; and  dill  more  by 
circles  of  the  populace  round  auftioneers,  venders  of  medi- 
cines, fortune-tellers,  fingers,  jugglers,  and  dory-tellers. 
The  nobility  of  the  couit  and  princes  of  the  blood  never  ap- 
pear in  public,  without  being  furrounded  by  a large  body 
of  cavalry ; and  as  their  prefence  is  required  at  the  palace 
every  day,  their  train  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  create 
conftifion  in  the  city.  Befides,  as  there  is  a continual  influx 
of  the  riches  and  merchandize  of  the  whole  empire  into  this 
city,  the  number  of  drangers  that  refort  hither  is  immenfe. 
Thefe  are  carried  in  chairs,  or  ride  on  horfeback  ; and  they 
are  always  attended  by  a guide  acquainted  with  the  ftreets, 
and  with  the  houfes  of  the  nobility,  and  principal  people  of 
the  city.  In  fummer  there  are  to  be  feen  fmall  temporary 
ffiops,  where  people  are  ferved  with  water  cooled  by  means 
of  ice ; and  eating-houfes  are  every  where  to  be  met  with, 
with  refrelhments  of  tea  and  fruits.  Each  kind  of  provifion 
has  a certain  day  and  place  appointed  for  its  being  expofed 
to  fale.  Neverthelefs,  the  crowds  of  people  at  Pekin  do 
not  prevent  it  from  being  healthy.  The  Chinefe,  indeed, 
live  much  in  the  open  air,  increafing  or  diminilhing  the 
quantity  of  their  apparel  according  to  the  weather.  The 
atmofphere  is  dry,  and  does  not  engender  putrid  diforders ; 
and  exceffes  produftive  of  them  are  feldom  committed. 
Great  order  is  preferved  among  fuch  multitudes ; and  the 
commiffion  of  crimes  is  rare.  The  police  of  the  capital  is  fo 
well  regulated,  that  the  fafety  and  tranquillity  of  the  in- 
habitants are  feldom  difturbed.  At  the  end  of  every  crofs 
ftreet,  and  at  certain  diftances  in  it,  there  is  a kind  of  crofs 
bars,  with  fentry  boxes,  in  each  of  which  is  placed  a fol- 
dier ; and  few  of  thefe  ftreets  are  without  a guard-houfe. 
Befides,  the  proprietor  or  inhabitant  of  every  tenth  houfe, 
like  the  ancient  tythingmen  of  England,  takes  it  in  turn  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  be  refponfible  for  the  good  conduft  of 
his  nine  neighbours.  If  any  riotous  company  ftiould  af- 
femble,  or  any  difturbances  happen  within  his  diftrift,  he  is 
to  give  immediate  information  of  it  to  the  neareft  guard- 
houfe.  The  foldiers  alfo  go  their  rounds,  and  inftead  of 
crying  the  hour  like  our  watchmen,  ftrike  upon  a fhort  tube 
of  bamboo,  which  gives  a dull  hollow  found,  that  prevents 
thofe  unaccuftomed  to  it  from  fleeping.  The  viceroy  of 
Pekin  is  of  the  Tartar  race,  and  is  ftyled  governor  of  the 
nine  gates,  that  being  the  number  of  gates  belonging  to  the 
city.  His  jurifdiftion  extends  not  only  over  the  foldiers, 
but  alfo  over  the  people  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the 
police.  In  the  fuburbs  only  public  women  are  regiftered 
and  licenfed : they  are  not  very  numerous,  being  propor- 
tioned to  the  fmall  number  of  Angle  men,  and  of  huibands 
abfent  from  their  families  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis.  In 
Pekin,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  China,  parents  are  lefs 
frequently  neglefted  than  infants  are  expofed.  Female  in- 
fants are,  for  the  mod. part,  chofen  for  this  cruel  facrifice, 
becaufe  daughters  are  confidered  more  properly  to  belong 
to  the  families  into  which  they  pafs  by  marriage  ; while  the 
fons  continue  to  be  the  fupport  and  comfort  of  their  own. 
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Notwithftanding  all  the  means  adopted  for  redrawing  this 
barbarous  praAice,  a miffionary,  who  was  not  inclined  to 
exaggerate  the  evil,  has  reported  that  in  Pekin  about  2000 
infants  were  every  year  expofed,  of  whom  a confiderable 
number  perifhed.  The  miffionaries,  to  their  honour  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  have  contributed  to  preferve  many, 
and  afterwards  to  maintain  and  educate  them. 

The  principal  building  in  Pekin  is  the  imperial  palace  al- 
ready mentioned  : it  (lands  in  the  middle  of  the  Tartar  city, 
at  a little  diftance  from  the  fouth  gate  ; and  the  entrance  to 
it  is  through  a fpacious  court,  to  which  there  is  a defeent  by 
a marble  dai-cafe,  ornamented  with  two  large  copper  lions, 
and  a baludrade  of  white  marble,  which  runs  in  the  form  of 
a horfe-fhoe,  along  the  banks  of  a rivulet,  that  winds  acrofs 
the  palace  with  a Terpentine  fweep  : the  bridges  over  it  are  of 
marble.  At  the  bottom  of  this  firft  court  arifes  a fa5ade 
with  three  doors : that  in  the  middle  is  for  the  emperor 
only ; the  mandarins  and  nobles  pafs  through  thofe  on  the 
(Ides.  Thefe  doors  conduA  to  a fecond  court,  which  is  the 
larged  in  the  palace;  it  is  about  300  feet  long,  and  50 
broad  ; an  immenfe  gallery  runs  round  it,  in  which  are  maga- 
zines, containing  rich  effeAs,  belonging  to  the  emperor  as 
his  private  property  ; for  the  public  treafure  is  entrufted  to 
a fovereign  tribunal,  called  “ Hou-pon.”  In  this  fecond 
court  is  the  royal  hall,  called  “ Teintotien,”  or  the  hall  of 
the  grand  union  : it  is  built  upon  a terrace  about  18  feet 
high,  incruded  with  white  marble,  and  ornamented  with 
baludrades  of  excellent  workmanfhip.  Here  the  mandarins 
arrange  themfelves,  when  they  come,  on  certain  days,  to 
renew  their  homage,  and  perform  thofe  ceremonies  that  are 
appointed  by  the  laws  of  the  empire.  This  hall  is  ajmod 
fquare,  and  about  130  feet  long;  the  ceiling  is  carved,  var- 
nifhed  green,  and  loaded  with  gilt  dragons.  The  pillars 
which  lupport  the  roof  within  arc  fix  feet  in  circumference 
towards  the  bafe,  and  are  coated  with  a kind  of  madich 
varnifhed  red ; the  floor  is  partly  covered  with  coarfe  car- 
pets, after  theTurkilh  manner;  but  the  walls  have  no  kind 
of  ornament,  neither  tapedry,  ludres,  nor  paintings.  The 
throne,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  confids  of  a pretty 
high  and  very  neat  alcove.  It  has  no  infeription  but  the 
charaAer  “ ching,"  which  denotes  excellent  and  perfeA,  as 
well  as  mod  wife  and  holy.  It  is  afeended  by  ftefis  in  the 
front  and  on  each  fide.  Tripods  and  veffels  of  incenfe  are 
placed  on  the  Tides,  and  before  it  is  a fmall  table,  as  an  altar, 
on  which  are  laid  offerings  of  tea  and  fruit  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
abfent  emperor.  As  the  Chinefe  attribute  to  their  emperor 
perfeAions  belonging  to  the  deity,  they  conceive  his  do- 
minion as  virtually  extending  over  the  whole  world.  Be- 
lieving the  majedy  of  the  emperor  to  be  ubiquitary,  they 
facrifice  to  him  when  abfent ; and  it  is  not  therefore  fur- 
prifing  that  they  (hould  adore  him  when  prefent.  The 
adoration,  or  “ Koteou,”  they  pay  him  confids  in  nine 
prodrations  of  the  body,  the  forehead  being  each  time  made 
to  touch  the  floor ; which  is  not  only  a token  of  the  deeped 
humility  and  fubmiffion,  but  implies  a conviAion  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  perfonage  to  whom  this  aA  of  veneration  is 
performed.  Thefe  abjeA  prodrations  are  required  not  only 
from  the  fubjeAs  and  tributary  princes  of  the  empire,  but 
alfo  from  all  (Irangers,  however  exalted.  Upou  the  p'at- 
form,  oppofite  to  the.  hall  jud  mentioned,  (land  large  veffels 
of  bronze,  in  which  incenie  is  burnt,  when  any  ceremony  is 
performing.  There  are  alfo  chandeliers  fhaped  like  birds, 
and  painted  of  different  colours,  as  well  as  the  wax  candles 
that  are  lighted  up  in  them.  This  platform  is  extended  to- 
wards the  north,  and  has  upon  it  two  leffer  halls ; one  of 
them  is  a rotunda,  that  glitters  with  vamiffi,  and  is  lighted 
by  a number  of  windows.  Here  the  emperor  changes  his 


drefs  before  or  after  any  ceremony.  The  other  is  a faloon 
which  opens  to  the  north  : through  this  door  the  emperor 
mud  pafs,  when  he  goes  from  his  apartment  to  receive  on 
his  throne  the  homage  of  the  nobility  : he  is  then  carried  in 
a chair  by  officers  dreffed  in  long  red  robes  bordered  with 
filk,  and  caps  ornamented  with  plumes  of  feathers.  We 
may  here  obferve,  that  the  temples  of  Pekin  have  no  claim 
to  elegance,  when  compared  to  its  palaces.  The  religion 
of  the  emperor  is  performed  with  great  magnificence  in  Tar- 
tary, but  in  China  it  is  new.  The  mandarins  and  men  of 
letters  venerate  Confucius,  and  aflemble  in  halls  of  fimple 
condruAion  ; and  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people  are  unable 
to  contribute  to  the  ereAion  of  fplendid  edifices  for  public 
worfhip.  Befides,  their  attention  is  much  taken  up  with 
their  houfhold  gods.  Every  houfe  has  its  altar  and  its  deities. 
(See  China.)  The  imperial  palace,  which  prefents  an  af- 
femblage  of  vad  buildings,  extenfive  courts,  and  magnificent 
gardens,  is  (hut  up  on  all  fides  by  a double  wall ; the  inter- 
vening fpace  being  occupied  by  houfes  belonging  to  the 
officers  of  the  court  and  eunuchs,  and  by  different  tribunals. 
The  exterior  circumference  of  this  palace  is  reckoned  to  be 
ii  league.  The  extent,  grandeur,  regular  difpofition  of 
apartments,  and  fingular  druAure  of  the  pavilion  roofs  (al- 
ready noticed),  cannot  fail  to  drike  beholders  with  furprife. 
N.  lat.  39°  55'.  E.  long.  116  28'.  Earl  of  Macartney’s 
Embaffy,  by  Sir  G.  Staunton,  vol.  ii.  Barrow’s  China. 
Grofier’s  China,  vol.  i. 

PELADA,  a kind  of  alopecia,  or  diftempered  date  of 
the  body,  occafioning  the  (hedding  of  the  hair,  arifing  from 
a venereal  caufe. 

PELiEAS,  TTsXna?,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  by  which 
the  ancients  called  that  fpecies  of  pigeon  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  livia,  and  fajfarolla  ; a grey  pigeon,  of  a very 
fmall  fize,  and  with  fome  variegations  of  purple  and  green. 
See  Livia. 

PELAGIA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  by  which 
Pliny,  and  other  of  the  ancient  naturalids,  have  ufually 
called  the  purpura. 

Pelagia,  St.,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Tarento. 

PELAGIiE,  formed  of  OTsAafo?,  marine,  or  belonging  to 
the  fea,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  fea 
(hells  and  fiffies,  as  never,  or  very  rarely,  are  found  near  the 
(hores ; but  always  refide  in  the  deep,  or  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  which  are  mod  remote  from  land. 

PELAGIANS,  Pelagiani,  in  Eccleftajlical  Hijlory , the 
denomination  of  a feA,  well  known  in  the  church  by  the 
writings  of  St.  Auguftine. 

The  author  of  this  TeA,  Pelagius,  properly  called  Morgan, 
was  a monk  of  Bangor  : but  the  learned  are  at  a lofs  whether 
it  was  of  the  monadery  of  Bangor  in  Wales,  or  that  of  the 
fame  name  and  order  in  Ireland.  But  he  was  a contemporary 
with  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Augudine ; and  quitted  his  country 
to  go  and  live  in  the  Ead,  according  to  the  cudom  of  the 
monks  of  thofe  days,  who  were  attached  to  particular  houfes 
like  thofe  of  our  own  tyne. 

Cceledius,  as  fome  fay,  a native  of  Ireland,  according  to 
others,  of  Scotland,  and  again,  as  others  fay,  of  Campania, 
in  Italy,  was  the  colleague  of  Pelagius,  :n  forming  this  feA. 
They  both  lived  at  Rome  in  great  reputation,  and  were  uni- 
verfally  edeemed  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  piety  and 
virtue.  About  the  year  410  they  publifhed  their  do Arine, 
firll  in  Sicily,  and  afterwards  in  Africa.  From  Africa  Pe- 
lagius paffed  into  Paledine,  and  Cceledius  remained  at  Car. 
thage,  whence,  his  errors  being  condemned  in  a council, 
A.D.  412,  he  went  into  the  Ead.  The  former,  under  the 
proteAion  of  John,  bilhop  of  Jerufalem,  made  a public 
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profeffion  of  his  opinions,  and  formed  difciples  in  feveral 
places.  In  the  year  415  he  was  accufed  by  Orolius,  a 
Spanifh  prefbyter,  whom  Auguftine  had  fent  into  Paleftine 
for  that  purpofe,  before  an  affembly  of  bifhops  who  met  at 
Jerufalem,  but  was  difmiffed  without  the  leaft  cenfure,  and 
was  foon  after  fully  acquitted  of  ail  errors  by  the  council  of 
Diofpolis,  a city  of  Paleftine,  known  in  Scripture  by  the 
name  of  Lydda.  However,  after  this  council,  Pelagius 
and  Cceleftius  were  condemned  again,  A.D.  416,  by  the 
African  bifhops  affembled  at  Carthage,  and  thofe  of  N11- 
midia  affembled  at  Milevum.  Soon  after  the  controverfy 
was  brought  to  Rome,  and  referred  by  Pelagius  and  Cce- 
leftius to  the  decifion  of  Zofimus,  who  was  raifed  to  the 
pontificate,  A.D.  417  ; and  he  pronounced  in  their  favour, 
declared  them  found  in  the  faith,  and  unjuftly  perfecuted  by 
their  adverfaries.  However,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
remonftrance  of  the  Africans  to  change  his  mind,  and  he 
feverely  condemned  thofe  two  perfons,  whom  he  had  ho- 
noured with  his  approbation,  and  covered  with  his  protec- 
tion. They  were  alfo  condemned  by  the  council  of  Ephefus, 
A.D.  431  ; and,  in  Ihort,  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Africans, 
by  their  councils,  and  emperors,  by  their  edifts  and  penal 
laws,  demolilhed  this  fedl  in  its  infancy. 

Pelagius  abfolutely  denied  all  original  fin,  which  he  held 
to  be  the  mere  invention  of  St.  Auguftine  ; and  taught  that 
men  are  entire  mafters  of  their  a&ions,  and  perfeftly  free 
creatures ; in  oppofition  to  all  predeftination,  reprobation, 
eleftion,  & c. 

He  owned,  indeed,  that  the  natural  power  of  man 
needed  to  be  affifted  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  enable  him  to 
work  out  his  own  falvation ; but, 'by  this  grace,  he  only 
meant  outward  affiftance,  viz.  the  dodfrines  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  gofpel. 

Though,  when  preffed  by  thofe  words  of  St.  Paul, 
“ Deus  eft  enim,  qui  operatur  in  nobis,”  &c.  he  owned 
that  it  is  God,  in  effeft,  that  makes  us  will  what  is  good, 
when  he  warns  and  excites  us  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  glory 
we  are  to  obtain,  and  by  the  promifes  of  rewards ; when  he 
makes  us  love  him  j>y  revealing  his  wifdom,  & c. 

Thefe  are  Pelagius’s  own.  words,  as  cited  by  St.  Auguf- 
tine; who  confutes  him,*  and  (hews,  that,  befides  thefe 
exterior  graces,  there  are  required  other  real  and  interior 
ones. 

He  owned,  that  the  will  of  man  is  indeed  aided  by  a real 
grace ; but  he  added,  that  this  grace  is  not  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  in  order  to  live  well ; but  that  it  only  helps  us  to  do 
well  with  the  more  eafe. 

Julian,  ©ne  of  his  adherents,  went  farther  yet ; and  owned 
that  the  affiftance  of  grace  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  enable 
us  to  do  perfect  works. 

In  effedt,  the  grand  dodtrine  of  the  Pelagians  was,  that 
a man  might  accomplifh  all  the  commands  of  God  by  the 
mere  power  of  nature  ; and  that  the  gifts  of  grace  were  only 
neceffary  to  enable  him  to  adl  well  more  eafily,  and  more 
perfe&ly. 

Pelagians,  Semi.  See  Semi-Pelagians. 

PELAGIE,  in  Geography , a river  of  Louifiana,  which 
runs  into  the  Miffouri,  N.  lat.3833o'.  W.  long.  91  ’30'. 

PELAGIUS  I.  pope,1’ in  Biography , was  a native  of 
Rome,  and  became  a deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
was  employed  in  the  capacity  of  nuncio  at  the  court  of 
Conftantinople  by  feveral  of  the  popes  in  fucceffion.  He 
was  firft  fent  to  the  imperial  refidence  by  pope  Agapetus, 
in  the  year  where  he  rofe  into  extraordinary  favour 

with  the  emperor  Juftinian,  the  emprefs,  and  the  leading 
perfons  at  court.  About  the  year  539  he  was  commif- 
lioned,  together  with  Ephraim,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and 
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Peter,  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  to  decide  on  the  cafe  of 
Paul,  who  had  been  bamlhed  to  Gaza,  on  account  r.f  a dea- 
con’s death,  to  which  he  was  faid  to  have  been  privy.  Having 
repaired  to  Gaza  after  the  trial  of  the  African  prelate, 
fentence  of  depofition  was  pronounced  upon  him.  While 
Pelagius  was  returning  to  Conftantinople  he  met  with  fome 
Paleftine  monks  on  their  journey  to  that  city,  in  order  to 
prefer  complaints  to  the  emperor  agai  ft  the  followers  of 
Origen  ; and  having  promifed  them  his  intereft  at  court,  he 
fucceeded  in  obtaining  an  edidf  from  Juftinian  in  541,  by 
which  fentence  of  condemnation  was  paffed  upon  the  Ori- 
genifts.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  betrayed  the  interefb  of 
pope  Silverius  at  Conftantinople,  and,  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  emprefs,  became  privy  to  the  meafures  for  fe- 
curing  the  popedom  to  Vigilius,  the  ufurper  of  the  fee. 
About  the  year  545  he  returned  to  Rome,  being  either 
recalled  by  Vigilius,  or,  according  to  other’s,  fent  by  Juf- 
tinian with  a large  fum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  that  city, 
which  was  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  by  the  incurfions  of  the 
Goths.  In  547  he  was  deputed  by  the  citizens  of  Rome 
on  an  embaffy  to  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  diffuading  that  prince  by  his  prayers  from  befieging 
the  city,  when,  though  he  failed  in  the  objeft  of  his  mif- 
fion,  by  his  interceffion  he  was  the  means  of  preferving  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  numbers  of  the  conquered  Romans. 
In  the  fame  year  Totila  fent  him  in  the  charadler  of  am. 
baffador  to  Conftantinople,  to  negociate  a peace  between 
the  Goths  and  Romans.  He  adhered  to  Vigilius  in  all  his 
difputes  : in  all  his  changes,  efindemning.  or  approving  thofe 
articles- which  the  pope  condemned  or  approved.  With  him 
he  was  baniftied  for  rejecting  the  fifth  council ; but  recant- 
ing, when  the  pope  recanted,  he  was  with  him  releafed  from 
his  exile  and  recalled  to  Conftantinople.  He  attended  Vi- 
gilius on  his  return  from  the  Eaft  ; and  upon  the  death  of 
the  pope  in  the  lfland  of  Sicily,  in  the  year  555,  he  haftened 
to  Rome,  the  emperor  having  promifed  to  raife  him  to  that 
fee  if  he  furvived  Vigilius,  upon  his  engaging  to  caufe  the 
fifth  council  to  be  universally  received  in  the  Weft.  When 
Pelagius  arrived  at  Rome,  he  found  the  people  and  clergy 
fo  highly  enraged  againft  him,  that  inftead  of  ele&ing 
him  their  bifiiop,  they  all  with  one  confent  feparated 
themfelves  from  his  communion.  What  induced  many  to 
concur  in  this  meafure,  was  a ftrong  report,  that,  in  or- 
der to  fecure  the  objedl  of  his  ambition,  he  had  been  ac- 
ceffory  to  the  death  of  his  predeceffor.  But  Pelagius,  re- 
lying on  the  fupport  of  the  emperor,  refolved  to  have 
himfelf  ordained  in  defiance  of  the  canons,  as  well  as  the 
ele&ors.  Having,  therefore,  engaged  two  Italian  bifhops 
to  fecond  his  views,  but  thefe  not  being  fufficient,  he 
fubftituted  in  the  room  of  a third  a prefbyter  of  Oftia, 
and  by  means  of  thefe  three  he  was  yrdained  a bifhop. 
The  Roman  people  ftill  declared  againft;  his  power,  de- 
termining never  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  lawful  bifhop. 
Under  thefe  circumftances  Pelagius  applifcd  to  the  emperor, 
and  obtaining  his  intereft  and  fupport,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged the  lawful  bifhop.  No  fooner  was  he  fettled  in 
the  quiet  poffeffion  of  his  fee,  than  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
form his  engagement  to  the  emperor,  by  perfuading  the 
weftern  bifhops  to  receive  the  fifth  council.  With  this 
view  he  addreffed  letters  to  then?,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  prove,  that  the  conftitution  of  Vigilius  was  in  no  refpeft 
derogatory  to  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  and  confequently 
that  fuch  as  did  not  receive  it  ought  to  be  deemed  fchif- 
matics.  So  far,  however,  were  his  letters  from  producing 
the  defired  effeft,  that  the  bifhops  of  Tufcany,  Liguria, 
Venetia,  Ulyricum,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Ireland,  declared 
loudly  againft  that  conftitution,  and  the  fifth  council,  and 
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the  Italian  bilhops,  as  well  as  the  Irifli,  befides  cenfuring  the 
pope  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  feparated  themfelves  from  his 
communion. 

Thus  abandoned  by  almoft  all  the  bilhops  in  the  Weft, 
and  finding  his  endeavours  to  fatisfy  them  of  his  orthodoxy 
were  ineffectual,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor’s  chief  general 
Narfes,  exhorting  him  to  reftrain  by  his  authority  and  power, 
thofe  whom  a reverence  for  St.  Peter  and  his  fee  could 
not  reftrain,  or  bring  to  a fenfe  of  duty.  Narfes  being 
of  a mild  and  humane  difpafition,  inftead  of  aCting  as  the 
pope  delired,  endeavoured  by  entreaties  and  perfuafion  to 
gain  over  thofe  Italian  bilhops  who  were  the  fubjefls  of  the 
empire,  and  though  he  was  at  firft  not  fuccefsful,  by 
fteadily  adhering  to  the  fyftem  of  pacification,  he  in  the 
end  prevailed  upon  fome  of  the  bilhops  of  Tufcany  and  Li- 
guria to  renew  their  communion  with  the  fee  of  Rome. 
About  the  year  557,  a report  was  fpread  in  Gaul,  that  the 
pope  had  departed  from  the  genuine  Catholic  do&rine. 
Childebert,  king  of  the  Franks,  fent  an  ambaffador  to 
Rome;  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  into  its  truth,  and 
of  demanding  of  Pelagius  a confeffion  of  his  faith.  In 
compliance  with  the  king’s  demand,  the  pope  tranfmitted 
to  the  monarch  his  confeffion,  accompanied  with  folemn  de- 
clarations, that  he  not  only  received,  but  was  ready  to  de- 
fend, at  the  expence  of  his  life,  the  holy  faith  of  Chalce- 
don  ; yet  maintaining,  that  nothing  had  been  defined  in  the 
fifth  council,  but  what  was  entirely  agreeable  to  that  faith 
and  do&rine.  Pelagius  died  in  560,  after  a pontificate  of 
nearly  five  years,  during  which  he  had  the  mortification  to 
fee  the  authority  claimed  by  the  pretended  fucceffors  of  St. 
Peter  almoft  univerfally  difregarded  by  the  weftern  bilhops, 
who  perfevered  in  condemning  and  reje&ing  a council  which 
he  had  approved  and  received,  and  even  fufpedted  the  or- 
thodoxy of  his. creed  becaufe  he  received  it.  Sixteen  let- 
ters which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  may  be  found  in 
the  fifth  vol.  of  the  Colledt.  Concil.  of  which,  however,  the 
firft  is  admitted  by  the  editors  of  that  work  to  be  fpurious. 

Pelagius  II.  pope,  was  of  Gothic  extra&ion,  and  the 
fon  of  Winigild,  but  a native  of  Rome.  Upon  the  death 
of  pope  BenediA  in  578,  the  fee  continued  vacant, four 
months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  • Pelagius  was  chofen 
to  fill  that  dignity.  His  ele&ion  having  taken  place  at 
a time  when  the  Lombards  were  matters  of  the  greateft 
part  of  Italy,  and  kept  Rome  itfelf  clofely  befieged,  it  was 
judged  expedient  that  he  (hould  be  ordained  before  the  em- 
peror’s confirmation  could  be  received  ; but  as  foon  as  the 
fiege  was  railed,  he  fent  Gregory,  then  deacon  in  the  Ro- 
man church,  and  afterwards  his  fucceffor  in  the  popedom, 
to  excufe  the  informality,  and  to  entreat  the  emperor's 
acquiefcence  in  a proceeding  which  had  been  rendered  ne- 
ceffary  by  the  calamitous  circumftances  of  the  times:  The 

Lombards,  by  their  ravages,  had  now  fpread  fuch  devafta- 
tion  and  terror  in.  every  part  of  Italy,  that  perfons  who 
had  the  chara&er  of  holy  men  regarded  them  as  the  in- 
ftruments  of  the  divine  vengeance  to  depopulate  the  coun- 
try ; and  fome  of  them  fancied  that  they  had  revelations, 
which  foretold  them  that  the  Lombards  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  laft  day,  and  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
at  hand.  By  the  report  of  their  vifions  the  credulous  mul- 
titude was  terrified  to  fuch  a degree,  that  inftead  of  unit- 
ing againft  the  common  enemy,  they  abandoned  themfelves 
to  defpair,  and  fuffered  the  barbarians  to  plunder  and  de- 
ttroy  without  oppofition.  I11  this  ftate  of  the  empire  in  the 
Weft,  the  church  continued  to  be  divided  by  the  fchifm 
which  had  been  occafioned  by  the  conftitution  of  pope  Vi- 
gilius,  and  not  terminated  by  his  fucceffors.  The  talk  of 
healing  that  fchifm,  Pelagius  confidered  to  be  one  of  the 


firft  objedts  that  merited  his  attention,  and  he  determined 
to  apply  to  it  with  the  utmoft  zeal.  The  Lombards, 
however,  occafioned  the  moft  ferious  alarms  to  the  church, 
and  obliged  his  holinefs  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  fecular 
concerns  of  the  ftate  than  to  its  fpiritualities.  They  had 
conquered  the  important  city  of  Pavia,  and  having  made 
it  the  metropolis  of  their  new  kingdom,  extended  their 
conquefts  from  thence  over  the  adjacent  provinces,  threaten- 
ing to  advance  a fecond  time  againft  Rome.  This  threat 
they  were  enabled  to  carry  into  execution  without  delay, 
fince  the  exarch  Longinus  had  not  fufficient  forces  to  meet 
them  in  the  field.  Under  conftant  apprehenfions,  there- 
fore, that  they  would  fpeedily  make  their  appearance  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  Pelagius  fent  new  legates  to  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  in  the  year  580,  to  lay  before  him  an  account 
of  the  defencelefs  ftate  of  Italy,  and  to  folicit  a fupply  of 
men  and  money,  that  the  city  of  Rome  itfelf  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  But  the  emperor, 
though  wilhing  well  to  the  caufe,  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  fend  them  any  relief.  Finding  Italy  thus  abandoned 
by  the  emperor,  in  581  the  pope  applied  to  Guntram, 
king  of  Burgundy,  who  was  diftinguilhed  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  and  their  fee,  exhorting 
and  entreating  him  to  renounce  the  alliance  which  he  had 
lately  concluded  with  the  Lombards,  and  by  turning  his 
arms  againft  them,  prevent  the  entire  fubjugation  of  Italy. 
In  this  he  was  likewife  unfuccefsful.  ..  In  584,  Pelagius  fent 
three  letters  to  the  bifliops  of  Iftria,  in  which  he  intimated 
that  the'  difputes  which  divided  them  were  foolifh  and  idle  ; 
enlarged  on  the  evils  attending  a divifion  among  the  Catho- 
lic prelates  ; exhorted  them,  with  great  tendernefs,  to  re- 
turn to  the  unity  of  the  church  ; and  propofed  a confer- 
ence, to  be  held  at  Rome,  or,  if  more  convenient  for  them, 
at  Ravenna,  which  he  hoped  wou^d  end  to  their  fatisfac- 
tion  and  his.  To  thefe  letters  the  Iftrian  bilhops  replied 
in  the  order  in  which  they  receivjed  them  ; but  io  far  were 
they  from  making  any  impreffion  on  their  minds,  that  thefe 
prelates  came  to  a determination  to  decline  all  communica- 
tion with  Rome.  Pelagius,  finding  that  he  could  not  fuc- 
ceed  in  his  defign  by  perfuafion,  refolved  to  have  recourfe 
to  perfecution.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  the  exarch,  ex- 
citing his  refentment  againft  the  Iftrian  prelates,  by  repre- 
fentmg  them  to  be  incorrigible  difturbers  of  the  peace  of 
the  empire  as  well  as  the  church.  Zamaragdus,  inftead  of 
following  the  prudent  and  humane  example  of  his  predecef- 
for  Naries,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pelagius  I.,  fuffered  himfeif 
to  be  the  tyrannical  inftrument  of  papal  vengeance,  and  feized 
and  imprifoned  the  refraftory  prelates. 

From  this  period  we  meet  with  no  farther  particulars  re- 
lating to  Pelagius  before  the  year  588,  when  a council  was 
held  at  Conftantinople,  for  the  trial  of  Gregory,  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  who  had  been  accufed  of  inceft,  and  feveral  other 
very  ferious  crimes.  After  the  patriarch  had  been  honour- 
ably acquitted,  the  council,  before  it  broke  up  its  meeting, 
confirmed  to  John  of  Conftantinople,  on  his  own  applica- 
tion, the  title  of  oecumenical  or  univerfal  bilhop,  to  be  en- 
joyed by  him,  and  his  fucceffors  in  that  fee.  Though  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  title  was  attended  with  any  ac- 
ceffion  of  power,  yet  Pelagius  was  alarmed  left  the  dignity 
of  his  bilhopric  fhould  be  eclipfed,  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cite the  whole  Chrittian  world  againft  John,  as  if  he  intended 
to  engrofs  all  ecclefiaftical  potver  to  himfeif  and  his  fee.  As 
much  difturbed  and  concerned  as  if  the  council  had  con- 
demned fome  fundamental  article  of  the  Cfiriftian  religion, 
he  immediately,  by  the  authority,  and  in  the  name  of  St. 
Peter,  declared  all  the  adts  of  that  affembly  null  and  void, 
excepting  their  acquittal  of  Gregory.  He  alfo  difpatched 
meffengers 
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meflengers  to  Conftantinople  with  letters  to  the  patriarch, 
and  to  his  nuncio  at  the  imperial  court ; the  former  he 
commanded  to  relinquifh  the  anti-chriflian  title  which  he 
had  affumed,  and  the  latter  he  enjoined  not  to  communi- 
cate, nor  aflift  in  divine  fervice  on  any  occafion  with  the 
bilhop  of  Conftantinople,  till  he  had  renounced  that  diftinc- 
tion.  Notwithftanding  this,  John  probably  continued  the  ufe 
of  his  title  as  long  as  he  lived,  though  the  pope  was  pre- 
vented, by  death,  from  proceeding  farther  in  this  affair.  In 
589  the  Catholic  caufe  received  an  acceffion  of  ftrength  by 
the  converfion  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  who,  after  having 
profefied  the  dodlrine  of  Arius  during  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, were  perfuaded  by  their  king  Recaredus  to  renounce 
it,  and  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  This  event  gave 
great  fatisfaftion  to  the  Catholic  party,  though  Pelagius 
furvived  but  a fhort  time  to  enjoy  it.  In  confequenee  of 
an  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which  laid  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  adjacent  country  under  water, 
a dreadful  diftemper  broke  out,  which  proved  fatal  to  Pe- 
lagius in  February  590,  after  he  had  prefided  over  the 
Roman  fee  eleven  years  and  about  a quarter.  Ten  “ Let- 
ters,” and  fix  “ Decrees”  under  his  name,  are  inferted  in 
the  fifth  vol.  of  the  Colledl.  Concil.  ; fome  of  them  are, 
however,  fuppofititious. 

Pelagius,  the  diftinguifhed  leader  of  a Chriftian  fedl. 
See  Pelagians. 

PELAGNISI,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat. 
39"  jo'.  E.  long.  240  8'. 

PELAGONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of 
Macedonia,  called  alfo  “ Tripolitis,”  on  account  of  its  three 
cities,  according  to  Strabo.— Alfo,  a town  of  the  fame 
country. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily. 

PELAGOSA,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic, 
near  the  coaft.of  Dalmatia.  This  ifland,  and  the  adjacent 
rocks,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  volcano  ; and  its  prefent 
afpedt,  which  is  rugged  and  ruinous,  indicates  many  vio- 
lent eruptions  ; 16  miles  <S.W.  of  Agofta.  N.  lat.  420  45'. 
E.  long.  1 6°  10'. 

PELAMYS,  in  Ichthyology , a name  by  which  the  an- 
cients exprefled  the  young  brood  of  the  thynnus,  or  tunny 
fifh,  at  a certain  age  and  fize  ; but  later  writers  have  appro- 
priated the  word  for  the  name  of  a diftinft  fpecies  of  fifh  of 
the  fame  genus,  called  by  others  farda ; and  by  fome 
by  the  two  names  joined  into  one,  pelamys-farda.  It  is  a 
fea-fifh,  of  the  fliape  of  the  tunny  : but  of  a fmooth  fkin, 
and  free  from  fcales  every  where,  except  about  the  gill-fins  ; 
its  teeth  are  large,  long,  and  crooked.  Thefe  are  the  only 
external  marks  by  which  it  is  to  be  known  from  the  young 
brood  of  the  tunny  ; but  when  brought  to  the  table,  it  is 
eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  hardnefs  of  its  flefh. 

Pelamys  Vera,  a name  given  by  Rondeletius,  and  fome 
other  authors,  to  the  fifh  more  diftindtly  known  by  the  name 
of  amia. 

PELANG,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  Birman  empire; 

8 miles  N.E.  of  Pagongmew. 

PEL  ANI,  IlEXavoi,  among  the  Athenians,  a kind  of  cakes 
ufed  in  their  libations. 

PELARGONIUM,  in  Botany,  fo  called  from  ■jriXx^yo^ 
a fork,  in  allufion  to  the  beak  of  the  fruit,  which  refembles 
the  bill  of  that  bird ; as  well  as  to  preferve  an  analogy  with 
the  Geranium,  or  Crane’s  bill.  The  name  and  the  genus 
were  firft  fuggefted  by  Dillenius,  in  Hort.  Elth.  149,  and 
fubfequently  adopted  by  Burmann  and  l’Heritier,  as  well 
as  by  the  editors  of  the  firft  edition  of  Hortus  Kewenfis. 
Pelargonium  embraces  what  are  commonly  known  by  the 
appellation  of  African  Geraniums,  and  which  doubtlefs 


conflitute  a moll  natural  genus,  clearly  diftinguifhed  from 
Geranium,  as  well  as  from  Erodium,  (fee  thofe  articles,) 
by  the  irregularity  of  the  flower  and  its  tubular  nedtary,  to 
fay  nothing  of  number  of  ftamens, — Burm.  Afr.  89. 
L’Herit.  Geraniol.  unpublifhed.  Ait.  Hc.rt.  Kew.  ed.  1. 
v.  2.  417.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  641.  Lamarck  Illuftr. 
t.  J74.  (Geranium;  Linn.  Gen.  3fo.  Schreb.  438. 
Jnff.  268.) — Clafs  and  order,  Monade/phia  Heptandria.  Nat. 
Ord.  Gruinales,  Linn.  Gerania,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  in  five  deep,  oblong,  per- 
manent fegments,  the  uppermoft  protra&ed  downwards  into 
a honey-bearjng  tube,  running  along  the  flower-ftalk,  with 
which  it  is  united.  Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong  or  roundifh, 
fpreading,  longer  than  the  calyx,  irregular.  Siam.  Fila- 
ments ten,  awl-fhaped,  flat,  united  at  their  bafe  into  a fort 
of  cup,  three  of  them,  rarely  five,  abortive,  and  without 
anthers ; anthers  feven,  rarely  but  five,  oblong,  verfatile. 
Pi/l.  Germen  fuperior,  oblong,  with  five  furrows,  beaked  ; 
ftyle  central,  awl-fhaped,  fpirally  furrowed,  as  long  as  the 
ftamens,  permanent ; ftigmas  five,  reflexed.  Peric.  Cap- 
fules  five,  aggregate,  membranous,  obovate,  vertical,  fepa- 
rating  at  their  infide,  pointed  at  the  bafe,  each  tipped  at 
its  fummit  with  a long,  linear,  flat,  pointed,  rigid  awn, 
hairy  on  its  outfide,  and  at  length  fpirally  twilled,  adhering 
by  its  point  to  the  fummit  of  the  ftyle.  Seeds  folitary,  eredt, 
ovate. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments,  the  uppermoft 
elongated  at  the  bafe  into  a nedlariferous  tube,  running  down 
the  flower-ftalk.  Petals  five,  irregular.  Filaments  ten,  un- 
equal, three  or  five  of  them  abortive.  Fruit  beaked,  of  five 
aggregate  capfules,  each  tipped  with  a long  fpiral  awn, 
bearded  on  the  infide. 

This  vaft  and  favourite  genus,  for  which  we  are  almoft 
entirely  indebted  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  confifts  of  a 
great  number  of  well-marked  fpecies.  But  that  number 
is  greatly  augmented,  in  almoft  every  book,  by  the  admif- 
fion  of  fpurious  hybrid  fpecies  or  varieties,  which  continually 
llart  up  from  feed  wherever  many  of  the  primary  ones  are 
cultivated,  and  are  for  a while  propagated  by  cuttings,  or 
even  by  feed.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  they  for  the  mod 
part  vanifh,  even  before  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  witnefled 
their  origin.  Willdenow  defines  1 20  fpecies  of  Pelargonium , 
feveral  of  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  production  of 
European  gardens.  He  arranges  them  in  eight  fe&ions. 
We  fhall  feledt  examples  of  each,  fubjoining  fuch  remarks 
as  feem  to  us  neceffary,  but  abftaining  from  the  hazardous 
and  unimportant  undertaking  of  claffing,  or  accounting  for, 
every  evanefcent  variety,  with  figures  of  which  fome  authors, 
otherwife  of  good  credit,  have  burthened  and  bewildered 
the  fcience.  All  thefe  plants  have  rather  a flefhy  habit,  and 
more  or  lefs  of  a peculiar  fcent,  in  fome  inftances  exquifitely 
agreeable.  Some  are  herbaceous,  with  a tuberous  root,  that 
fuppljes  the  place  of  the  (hrubby  Jlem  obfervable  in  mod  of 
the  others.  Their  foliage  is  moftly  downy,  fometimes  glau- 
cous. Flowers  more  or  lefs  umbellate,  rarely  endowed  with 
any  fcent,  except  what  arifes  from  the  herbage,  though  fome, 
whofe  colours  are  of  the  yellowilh-green  or  lurid  kind,  are 
delicioufly  fragrant  at  night.  The  prevailing  colour, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  genus,  is  crimfon,  fcarlet, 
or  light  purple,  in  various  beautiful  ftiades  and  combinations, 
often  intermingled  with  white.  Yellow  and  blue  are  both 
equally  rare  in  this  natural  order,  and  the  latter  fcarcely 
occurs  at  all  in  the  genus  of  which  we  are  treating. — Every 
known  fpecies,  except  perhaps  one  or  two,  is  perennial. 
They  are  greenhoufe  plants  in  England,  flowering  at  various 
feafons,  and  conducing  greatly  to  the  ornament  of  a col- 
lection. In  fome  few  inftances  the  number  of  petals,  as 
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well  as  of  the  fiamens , differs  a little  from  the 
defcription. 

Section  1.  Stem  wanting.  Root  turnip-like.  Umbel  com- 
pound. Twenty-two  fpecies  in  Willdenow. 

P.  longifolium.  Long-leaved  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  t. 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  518.  (Geranium  longifolium;  Burm. 
Geran.  j’o.  n.  67.  t.  2.  Cavan.  DifT.  235.  t.  102.  f.  I. 
G.  prolificum  s ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  950.) — Stem  none.  Umbel 
compound,  leafy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  fmooth  ; 
the  older  ones  pinnatifid,  linear.  Petals  linear-obovate. 
Anthers  four. — Gathered  firft  by  Oldenland  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Root  ovate-oblong.  Radical  leaves  feveral, 
on  longifh  flalks,  fpreading,  above  two  inches  long,  and  near 
one  broad  ; moftly  accompanied  by  fome  younger  ones,  that 
are  deeply  pinnatifid,  and  very  narrow.  Flower-Jlalk  foli- 
tary,  three  or  four  inches  high,  bearing  about  three  unequal, 
downy,  partial  flalks,  accompanied  by  a leaf  or  two,  each 
terminating  in  a downy  umbel,  of  feveral  rofe-coloured Jlowers. 
Analogy  /hews  the  flalk  of  this  plant  to  be  but  a fcapus, 
not  a true  caulis , though  it  generally  elevates  a leaf  or  two 
from  the  root.  It  muft  however  be  confeffed  that,  like 
many  others  in  this  genus,  it  forms  an  intermediate  link  be- 
tween a Item  and  flower-flalk,  or  rather  combines  the  two. 

P.  longiflorum.  Long-flowered  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  2. 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  521. — Stem  none.  Umbel  compound, 
fomewhat  leafy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  entire.  Petals 
linear.  Anthers  four. — Of  this  Jacquin’s  depreffum,  t.  £20, 
is  juftly  made  a variety  by  Willdenow  ; and  we  would  ven- 
ture alfo  to  refer  to  it  his  ciliatum,  t.  519,  which  Willdenow, 
on  account  of  two  little  occafional  appendages  to  the  leaves, 
terms  auriculatum,  n.  7. — Perhaps  they  are  all  but  varieties 
of  longifolium,  differing  in  their  narrower  petals,  which  are 
buff-coloured,  with  a deeper  purple  ftain  at  the  bafe  of  fome 
of  them.  The  footjlalks  of  all  are  hairy,  at  leaft  at  their 
bafe,  as  are  the  umbels  and  partial  flower -flalks.  There  is  a 
general  conformity  in  their  foliage  and  afped,  which  will 
fcarcely  allow  us  to  truft  to  any  apparent  fpeclfic  differences, 
but  we  offer  our  fentiments,  on  fo  obfcure  a tribe,  in  the 
way  of  conjedure  only. 

P.  auritum.  Eared  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  8.  (Gera- 
nium auritum  ; Burm.  Geran.  47.  n.  61.  G.  prolificum  S; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  930.  Mant.  433.  G.  africanum,  foliis  ple- 
rumque  auritis,  floribus  ex  rubro  purpurafcentibus  ; Comm. 
Hort.  v.  2.  121.  t.  61.) — Stem  none.  Umbels  Ample  or 
compound.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  obtufe,  fimple  or  ternate, 
flightly  notched,  hairy.  Petals  obovate,  oblong.  Anthers 
five — Burmann  fays  this  is  the  rareft  of  all  the  Cape 
Geraniums.  Linnaeus  had  it  in  the  Upfal  garden,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  herbarium.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  fore- 
going, but  feems  altogether  more  hairy,  and  the  leaves  are 
moll  frequently  truly  ternate,  and  obtufe.  The  petals  are 
of  a deep  crimfon.  We  cannot  afeertain  the  number  of 
anthers,  hut  Linnaeus  fays  they  are  five. 

To  this  are  nearly  allied  hirfutum  of  Burmann,  n.  68.  t.  2. 
Willd.  n.  12,  and  beteropbyflum,  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  516. 
Willd.  n.  15.  Both  vary  much  in  the  divifion  of  their  leaves, 
but  the  fegments  always  partake  cither  of  a wedge-like  or 
obovate  figure,  and  are  by  no  means  linear.  They  are  alfo 
conflantly  hairy. 

P.  pinnatum.  Pinnate  Stork’s-bill.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  1.  v.  2.  417.  Willd.  n.  18.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  579.  (P. 
atlragalifolium  ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.511.  Geranium  pinnatum ; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1.  677.  G.  prolificum  y ; Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  950.  G.  africanum  altragali  folio ; Comm.  Praelud. 

53.  t.  3.)  — Stem  none.  Umbels  fimple  or  compound. 
Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  numerous,  ovate,  undivided,  hairy 


on  both  fides.  Anthers  five. — Commelin  received  feeds  of 
this  from  the  Cape  about  the  year  1699.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  reft  of  this  tribe,  the  prefent  plant  is  cer- 
tainly a very  well  marked  fpecies.  The  leaves  are  very  like 
thofe  of  feveral  Aflragali.  Sometimes  the  leaflets  are  placed 
in  fours.  The  flower  flalks  are  hairy,  fometimes  fimple, 
but  moftly  bearing  three  umbels,  with  a fmall  leaf  or  two. 
The  petals  vary  in  breadth  and  colouring,  but  are  generally 
obovate-oblong,  pale  buff,  cr  cream-coloured,  the  two  upper- 
mod  fpeckled  with  red.  Anthers  five. 

P.  luteum.  Dwarf  Yellow  Stork’s-bill.  (Geranium  lu 
teum  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  423.) — Stemnone.  Umbels  moftly 
fimple.  Leaves  pinnate ; leaflets  ftalked,  ovate,  acute,  di- 
vided. Anthers  five. — This  flowered  in  1803,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  G.  Hibbert  at  Clapham,  having  been  re- 
ceived by  him,  amongft  many  other  rarities,  from  the  Cape. 

We  know  nothing  of  it  but  from  Andrews’s  work,  yet 
we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  diftind  from  all  in  Willdenow. 
The  ftalked  and  cloven  leaflets  are  very  peculiar.  Whether 
they  are  fmooth  or  hairy  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  figure 
expreffes  the  former.  The  numerous flower  flalks  are  all  drawn 
fimple  and  fmooth,  nor  does  any  pubefcence  appear  on  the 
umbel  or  calyx.  The  petals  are  linear-obovate,  of  a full  yellow  ; 
the  two  uppermoft  ftreaked  with  red.  Anthers  five. 

P.  barbatum.  Bearded-leaved  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  19. 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  513.  (Geranium  prolificum /3  ; Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  949.  G.  proliferum  ; Burm.  Geran.  51.  n.  70.  t.  2. 
Cavan.  Diff.  259.  t.  120.  f.  3.) — Stem  none.  Umbel  com- 
pound. Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  acute, 
partly  three-cleft, , bearded  at  the  tips.  Anthers  five. — 
This  fpecies  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft,  of  its  tribe, 
brought  from  the  Cape  into  the  European  gardens.  Lin- 
naeus cultivated  it  with  fuccefs  at  Upfal.  The  narrow, 
decurrent,  frequently  three-cleft  leaflets,  and  efpecially  the 
tuft  of  two  or  three  briftly  hairs  at  the  point  of  each 
fegment,  afford  its  diferiminative  charaders.  The  umbels 
ancf  their  ftalks  are  downy.  Flowers  fmall  and  inconfpi- 
cuous,  flelh-coloured  with  fome  purple  ftreaks. 

P.  rapaceum.  Turnip-rooted  Stork’s-bill.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  2.  418.  Willd.  n.  22.  Jacq.  Ic;  Rar. 
t.  jio.  (Geranium  rapaceum;  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  10. 
v.  2.  1141.  G.  prolificum  a;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  949.  G. 
africanum,  myrrljidis  folio,  flore  albicante,  radice  rapacea  ; 
Comm.  Hort.  v.  2.  125.  t.  63.) — Stem  none.  Umbel 
compound.  Leaves  pinnate ; leaflets  doubly  pinnatifid,  li- 
near, downy.  Corolla  fomewhat  papilionaceous. — This  ufed 
formerly  to  be  known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of  the  Horfe’s 
head  Geranium,  in  allufion  to  the  remarkable  lhape  of  the 
flower , by  which  alone  it  is  clearly  diftinguilhed  as  a fpecies. 
Three  of  the  petals,  much  the  broadeft,  cohere  like  the  wings 
and  keel  of  a papilionaceous  flower,  and  are  white  or  pale 
blufh-coloured  ; the  other  two,  narrower,  rofe-coloured  and 
fpotted,  are  reflexed,  and  look  like  a divided  ftandard  of  the 
fame  kind  of  bloffom.  The  root  is  very  thick  and  tuberous, 
often  divided.  Leaves  downy,  pinnate  ; their  leaflets  doubly 
pinnatifid,  in  linear  fegments,  which  are  variable  in  length 
and  breadth. — If  Linnasus  had  feen  this  alive,  he  could 
neverhave  confounded  it  with  any  other. 

Sedion  2. — -Stem  very  fhort.  Root  tuberous.  Four  fpecies. 

P.  lobatum.  Lobe-leaved  Stork’s-bill.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  1.  v.  2.  418.  Willd.  n.  23.  (Geranium  lobatum  a; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  950.  Cavan.  Diff.  250.  t.  114.  f.  2.  G. 
africanum,  nodu  o'ens,  tuberofum,  vitis  foliis  hirfutis ; 
Comm.  Hort.  v.  2.  123.  t.  62.)  — Stem  fcarcely  any. 
Umbel  compound.  Leaves  ternate  er  quinate ; leaflets 
broad,  roundly  lobed,  crenate,  dowrty  beneath.  Anthers 
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fix. — An  old  plant  in  the  European  gardens,  yet  not  very 
common,  flowering  in  the  greenhoufe  or  confervatory  in 
April  and  May,  and  highly  defirable  on  account  of  the 
nocturnal  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  is  like  that  of  the 
bergamot  pear,  though  far  fuperior.  The  petals  areobovate, 
and  of  that  dull  brownifh  or  tawny  green,  appropriated  to 
many  night-fcented  flowers,  as  He/peris  triflis , Cheiranthus 
trtflis,  &c.  The  leaves  are  a fpan  or  more  in  breadth,  foft 
and  downy,  acutely  crenate.  Flower -flalks  hairy.  Umbels 
downy.  Root  much  like  the  lad. 

P.  trifle.  Night-fcented  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  24. 
(Geranium  trifle  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  950.  Cornut.  Canad.  109. 
t.  no.  Cavan.  Diff.  261.  t.  107.  f.  1.) — Stem  fliort. 
Umbels  Ample.  Leaves  hairy,  pinnate ; leaflets  doubly 
pinnatifid,  in  oblong  acute  fegments.  Root  of  many  jointed 
knobs. — This  is  fo  like  the  lafl  in  its  flowers,  that  it  might 
be  fuppofed  a variety  with  deeply  divided  leaves,  but  it  is 
more  caulefcent,  and  the  root  differs  effentially  in  being  com- 
pofed  of  many  elliptical  jointed  knobs,  inftead  of  confiding 
of  one  great  folid  body.  Cornuti’s  plate,  publifhed  in 
1635,  however  mifplaced  in  a work  on  Canada  plants,  is 
we  believe  the  firft  that  appeared  of  any  African  Geranium, 
or  Pelargonium,  and  has  alfo  great  merit  in  the  execution. 
He  fays  the  roots  are  eatable. 

P . flavum.  Carrot-leaved  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  26. 
(P.  daucoides  ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  522.  Geranium  flavum; 
Linn.  Mant.  257.  G.,  daucifolium  ; Cavan.  Diff  260. 

t.  120.  f.  2.  G.  africanum,  folio  ftaphylini;  Riv.  Pentap. 
Irr.  t.  107.) — Stem  fhort.  Umbels  Ample.  Leaves  hairy, 
repeatedly  fubdivided,  in  linear- lanceolate  fegments.  Root 
of  many  jointed  knobs. — This  we  are  perluaded  is  but  a 
variety  of  the  lafl,  with  more  divided  and  narrower  leaves, 
though  Willdenow  inferts,  between  the  two,  a moft  diftinft 
fpecies,  which  is  the  following. 

P.  appendiculatum.  Broad  Stipulaceous  Stork’s-bill.  Willd. 
n.  25.  (Geranium  appendiculatum;  Linn.  Suppl.  304. 
Cavan.  Diff.  262.  t.  121.  f.  2.) — Stem  fcarcely  any. 
Flower-ffalks  angular.  Leaves  doubly  pinnate,  hairy.  Sti- 
pulas  dilated,  rounded,  coriaceous,  ribbed,  united  with  the 
bafe  of  the  footftalks. — It  does  not  appear  from  whom  Lin- 
naeus received  his  wild  African  fpecimens  of  this  very  Angular 
fpecies,  which  we  have  not  heard  of  in  any  garden.  The 
remarkable flipulas,  often  an  inch  wide,  at  once  diftinguifh 
the  plant.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  ftand  in  the  firft  fig&ion, 
as  more  akin  to  feveral  there  to  be  found,  than  to  the  trifle 
and  its  allies. — The  root  is  nearly  globofe.  heaves  nearly  all 
radical,  three  or  four  inches  long,  extremely  hairy,  finely 
divided.  Flower  flalks  hairy,  rather  taller  than  the  leaves, 
divided  a little  above  the  bafe  into  two  angular,  ftrongly 
furrowed  branches,  each  bearing  a hairy  umbel  of  many 
fmallifh  rofe-coloured  flowers  on  long  flalks.  The  fpecimen 
figured  by  Cavanilles-  is  the  very  counter-part  of  the  Lin- 
naean  ones,  and  having  been  fent  by  Thunberg,  we  may  pre- 
fume they  were  all  gathered  by  him,  and  that  no  other 
botanift  has  met  with  this  remarkable  plant. 

Section  3 . Stem  elongated,  herbaceous,  or  fomewhat Jhrubby. 

Twenty-fix  fpecies. 

P.  another  a.  Evening-primrofe  Stork’s-bill.  Willd. 

n.  27.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  525.  (Geranium  cenotheras; 
Linn.  Suppl.  305.) — Umbels  of  about  three  flowers.  Leaves 
oppofite,  lanceolate,  obtufe,  with  tooth-like  ferratures,  very 
finely  downy  on  both  fides.  Stem  afeending,  herbaceous. 
— Jacquin  at  firft  miftook  this  for  G.  ovatum  of  Cavanilles; 
fee  our  next-mentioned  fpecies.  We  have;  not  feen  it  in  any 
garden.  The  Linnean  fpecimen  feems  to  be  one  of  thofe 
brought  from  the  Cape  by  Thunberg,  which  his  venerable 


preceptor  was  juft  able  to  contemplate  with  fatisfaftion,  but 
not  to  deferibe.  The  flem  is  divided  into  feveral  herbaceous 
branches,  a fpan  long,  fpreading,  and  partly  decumbent. 
Leaves  on  long  ftalks,  oblong-lanceolate,  deeply  and  un- 
equally ferratea.  Whole  plant  clothed  with  denfe,  foft 
pubelcence,  like  fome  kinds  of  (Enothera . Flowers  two  or 
three  in  each  umbel,  nearly  regular,  fmallifh,  rofe-coloured. 
Fruit  large,  with  a downy  beak. 

P.  ovale.  Oval  Hoary  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  29. 
L’Herit.  Geran.  t.  28.  (G.  ovatum;  Cavan.  Diff.  238. 

t.  103.  f.  3.) — Umbels  of  about  four  flowers.  Leaves 
ovate,  acute,  ftrongly  ferrated,  hoary.  Stem  trailing.  An- 
thers feven.  Refembles  the  lafl  in  general  habit,  but  dif- 
fers in  the  fhape  of  the  leaves,  and  their  much  longer  ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  rather  more  numerous  in 
each  umbel ; fruit  fmaller.  Anthers  feven,  though  Cava- 
nilles fays  five  ; but  as  he  faw  only  dried  fpecimens,  we  pre- 
fume he  might  eafily  miftake  this  point,  and  we  rather  refer 
his  fynonym  to  this  fpecies,  than  to  the  erioflemon,  under 
which  Willdenow  has  doubtingly  cited  him. 

P.  erioflemon.  Woolly-filament  Stork’s-bill.  Willd. 
n.  32.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schonbr.  v.  2.  4.  t.  13/ — Umbels 
of  about  four  flowers.  Leaves  elliptical,  obtufe,  crenate, 
finely  downy.  Stem  ereft.  Upper  petals  notched.  Sta- 
mens woolly.  Anthers  five. — This  fpecies  has  been  much 
mifunderftood.  Burmann  himfelf  fent  it  to  Linnaeus,  doubt- 
ing whether  it  were  diftinft  from  his  own  G ■ ovale,  Prodr. 
Cap.  19;  and  Linnaeus,  far  more  unaccountably,  fuppofed 
it  a variety  of  his  G.  malacoides,  while  his  fon  gueffed  it  to 
be  betulinum ! The  fpecimen  however  is  rightly  marked 
as  having  but  five  anthers.  The  eredl  though  humble  flem, 
and  obtufe  clofely  crenate  leaves,  at  once  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  laft.  The  petals  are  white;  the  two  uppermoft  broad, 
acutely  notched,  fpotted  with  crimfon  at  the  bafe.  Anthers 
and flyle  red. 

P .flipulaceum.  Narrow  Stipulaceous  Stork’s-bill.  Willd. 
n.  34  (Geranium  flipulaceum;  Linn.  Suppl.  306.  Ca- 
van. Diff.  254.  t.  122.  f.  3.) — Umbels  of  about  three 
flowers.  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  cut  and  crenate,  flightly 
hairy.-  Stem  fhort,  gibbous,  fomewhat  jointed.  Stipulas 
a\  lhaped,  rigid,  permanent. — Thunberg  found  this  at  the 
Cape,  and  gave  it  to  Linnaeus,  as  well  as  to  Cavanilles. 
'Wo flem  is  very  remarkably  ttimid,  flefhy,  and  jointed,  fub- 
divided, though  of  humble  growth,  each  joint  befet  with 
numerous,  rigid,  thorn-like,  per manent flipulas.  The  leaves 
are  few,  ftalked,  heart-fhaped,  and  obtufe,  varioufly  cut  and 
lobed,  paler  beneath,  clothed  on  both  tides  with  fhort  Mat- 
tered hairs ; their  length  about  an  inch.  Flower  flalks  three 
or  four  inches  long,  pale,  nearly  fmooth,  umbellate.  Flowers 
three  or  four,  fmall.  Fruit  with  a hairy  beak. 

P.  tabulare.  Rough-ftemmed  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  36. 
L’Herit.  Geran.  t.  9.  (Geranium  tabulare;  Linn.  Sp. 
PI.  947.  excluding  Burmann’s  fyn.  G.  elongatum  1 Cavan. 
Diff.  233.  t.  101.  f.  3.) — Umbels  three-flowered.  Leaves 
kidney-fhaped,  five-lobed,  notched,  flightly  hairy.  Stem 
afeending,  rou£h  with  deflexed  briftles. — Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  whether  of  the  Table  Mountain, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  very  doubtful,  fo  many  things  having 
been  confounded  under  this  name.  We  are  however  certain 
of  l’Heritier’s  plant,  on  his  own  authority,  though  his 
figure  does  not  well  exprefs  the  peculiar  charader  of  the 
coarfe  briftles  of  the  flem,  inclined  rather  downward...  The 
original  fpecimen  of  Linnaeus  is  the  fame.  But  G.  tabulare 
of  Burmann  and  Cavanilles  is  extremely  different,  being 
Willdenow’s  P.  faniculafolium , n.  75,  and,  if  we  miftake 
not,  variegatum,  n.  78. 

The  true  tabu/arc  is  not  one  of  the  moft  ornamental  kinds, 

and 
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and  therefore  cultivators  are  apt  to  negleA  it.  The  root 
is  perennial  and  woody.  Stems  weak  and  tender,  often 
dying  down  to  the  ground,  diftinguilhed  by  their  peculiar 
hairinefs.  Leaves  on  long  ftalks,  dull  green,  fcarcely 
marked  with  any  concentric  (hade  or  zone,  but  befprinkled 
with  (hining  tawny  hair6.  Umbels  of  about  three  fmall,  very 
pale  flefh-coloured  yellowifh  flowers,  on  very  long  fmooth 
ftalks,  oppofite  to  the  leaves.  Calyx  hifpid.  Petals  nar- 
row. Anthers  five.  Style  elongated  beyond  the  beak,  be- 
fore it  divides  into Jligmas. 

P.  alchemilloides . Lady  ’s-man  tie-leaved  Stork’s-bill. 

Willd.  n.  37.  (Geranium  alchemilloides ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
948.  Cavan.  DifT.  234.  t.  98.  f.  1.  G.  africanum,  folio 
alchimillae  maculato ; Riv.  Pentap.  Irr.  t.  104.) — Umbels 
of  about  four  flowers.  Leaves  kidney-fhaped,  dee'ply  five- 
lobed,  cut.  very  hairy.  Stem  diffufe,  rough  wrh  deflexed 
bridles.  Stigmas  leflile. — Very  near  the  laft,  but  well  dif- 
tinguiflied  in  the  Hortus  Kewenfis,  by  the  Jligmas  being 
feffile,  without  any  elongation  of  the Jlyle  beyond  the  hairy 
beak.  The  Jlem  is  very  hairy  with  deflexed  bridles,  the 
flower  flalks  with  fpreading  ones.  Leaves  more  hairy  than 
in  P.  talulare,  often  marked  with  a purplifh  zone ; their 
lobes  more  ftraight  and  deep,  coarfely  cut  at  the  extre- 
mity. 

The  younger  Linnaeus  confounded  with  this  a very  curi- 
ous and  little-known  fpecies,  P.  articulatum,  Willd.  ri.  35, 
adopted  by  that  writer  from  Cavanilles,  who  has  correctly 
figured  it,  t.  122.  f.  1.  Willdenow  has  no  lefs  judicioufly 
placed  it  between  P . flipulaceum  and  tabulare.  The  bafe  of 
the  Jlem  is  jointed  and  fwollen,  clothed  with  permanent, 
membranous,  fomewhat  fpinous  Jlipulas , refembling  Jlipula- 
ceum ; but  the  reft  of  the  Jlem , as  well  as  the  foliage,  are 
nearly  akin  to  tabulare  and  alchemilloides.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  in  either,  apparently  yellowifh,  their  two  larger 
petals  ftreaked  with  purple. 

P.  odoratiflimum.  Nutmeg-fcented  Stork’s-bill.  Willd. 
n.  38.  (Geranium  odoratiflimum;  Lion.  Sp.  PI.  948. 
Cavan.  Diff.  241.  t.  103.  f.  1.  G.  africanum  humile, 
folio  fragrant iflimo  molli ; Dill.  Elth.  157.  t.  1 3 1 . ) — Um- 
bels of  about  five  flowers.  Leaves  roundifh-heart-fhaped, 
crenate,  very  foftly  downy. — This  fpecies  is  known  by  the 
delicate  foftnefs  of  its  leaves,  and  their  highly  aromatic  and 
powerful  fmell,  which  is  renewed  by  rubbing,  even  after 
the  plant  has  been  dried  twenty  years  or  more.  For  this 
fcent  it  is  chiefly  valued,  the  flowers  being  fmall,  whitilh 
and  inconfpicuous.  The  coarle  engraving  of  Dillenius  is 
more  truly  excellent,  as  exprefling  the  foft  habit  of  the 
plant,  than  many  a fine  coloured  plate  probably  would  have 
been. 

We  doubt  much  whether  G.  africanum,  Cav.  Diff.  242. 
t.  104.  f.  1,  can  be  a variety  of  this,  'though  it  is  fo  con- 
fidered  by  Willdenow.  The  flowers  are  five  times  as  large, 
and  leaves  more  hairy.  The  fpecific  name  is  truly  unfortu- 
nate, as  applying  equally  to  this  whole  genus. 

P.  alceoides.  Mufk-mallow-leaved  Stork’s-bill.  (P.  co- 
lumbinum  ; Jacq.  Hort.  Schonbr.  v.  2.  4.  t.  133.  Willd. 
n.  42.  Geranium  alceoides;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  948.  G.  folio 
alceae  tenuiter  laciniato,  flore  pentapetalo  purpurafeente, 
femine  tenui ; Mart.  Cent.  16.  t.  16.) — Umbels  many- 
flowered.  Leaves  ternate,  deeply  three-cleft,  laciniated. 
Stem  herbaceous,  decumbent,  hairy.  Ne&ary  (horter  than 
the  fegments  of  fhe  calyx. — This  has  the  afpeft  of  an  Eu- 
ropean rather  than  a Cape  Geranium,  and  the  (hortnefs  of 
its  neftariferous  tube  combines  with  the  habit,  to  bring  it 
very  near  Erodium.  As  however  that  tube  is  prefent,  no 
doubt  can  remain  of  the  genus.  Jacquin,  who  raifed  the 
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plant  from  Cape  feeds,  and  kept  it  flowering  throughout 
the  winter  in  his  ftove,  was  not  aware  of  its  being  a Lin- 
nasan  fpecies,  concerning  which  the  herbarium  of  Linnaeus 
removes  all  doubt.  We  cannot  therefore  fubmit  to  the 
alteration  of  its  very  expreflive  fpecific  name.  The  fertile 
filaments  are  ufually  five,  though  it  feems  one  of  them  occa- 
iionally  wants  its  anther.  The  petals  are  fmall,  purple  ; the 
two  uppermoft  prettily  marked  with  an  eye-like  fpot. 

P.  tricolor.  Three-coloured  Stork’s-bill.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  240.  Willd.  11.  45.  (P.  violareum ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar. 

t.  527.) — Umbels  three-flowered.  Leaves  oblong,  bluntifh, 
hoary,  cut  and  fomewhat  pinnatifid,  obfcurely  three-lobed. 
Two  upper  petals  glandular  at  the  bafe.— Seeds  of  this 
were  fent  by  Mr.  Maffon  from  the  Cape  to  Kcw  garden  in 
1792.  It  was  firlt  publilhed  by  Mr.  Curtis,  and  is  a 
favourite  plant  in  colleAions,  though  not  one  of  the  eafieff 
to  preferve.  We  notice  it  here  chiefly  for  its  Angular 
beauty.  The  petals  are  roundifh.  and  nearly  uniform  in 
(hape,  but  very  different  in  colour.  The  three  lowermoft 
are  ufually  milk-white,  rarely  ftriped  (lightly  with  red ; 
the  two  uppermoft  of  a mod  rich  and  deep  blood  red, 
darkly  veined,  with  a velvet-like  refleftion,  their  bafe  al- 
moft  black,  befet  w'ith  (hining  glandular  points.  Seeds  are 
rarely  produced  in  England,  yet  the  fpecies  is  very  diftinft 
and  permanent. 

P.  coriandrifolium.  Coriander- leaved  Stork’s-bill.  Willd. 
n.  50.  Jacq.  lc.  Rar.  t.  528.  (Geranium  coriandrifolium; 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  949.  Cavan.  Diff.  263.  t.  116.  f.  I.  G. 
africanum,  foliis  coriandri ; Riv.  Pentap.  Irr.  t.  108.) — 
Uifibels  of  about  three  flowers.  Leaves  bipinnate ; leaflets 
pinnatifid,  linear.  Anthers  five.  Petals  ufually  four.  Stem 
herbaceous,  roughifh. — An  old  inhabitant  of  greenhoufes, 
whofe  Jlem  is  diffufe,  herbaceous,  and  ufually  annual,  though 
the  root,  if  properly  preferved,  is,  as  at  the  Cape,  its  native 
country,  perennial.  The  finely  divided  leaves,  and  the  large 
flowers,  make  this  worth  cultivating  for  variety.  The  two 
upper  petals  are  much  the  largeft,  obovate,  and  veined  with 
purple ; the  three  lower,  of  which  the  middlemoft  is  gene- 
rally wanting,  are  narrow,  and  pure  white. 

Seftion  4.  Stem  Jhrubby.  Leaves  neither  divided  nor 
angular.  Four  fpecies. 

P.  glaucum.  Glaucous  Spear-leaved  Stork’s-bill.  L’Herit. 
Geran.  t.  29.  Willd.  n.  53.  (Geranium  glaucum  ; Linn. 
Suppl.  306.  G.  lanceolatum ; Cavan.  Diff.  235.  t.  102. 
f.  2.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  56.) — Stalks  moftly  fingle-flowered. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  pointed,  fmooth,  glaucous. — 
This,  one  of  the  moft  Angular  of  its  genus  in  foliage,  was 
raifed  by  the  late  Mr.  Lee,  from  feeds  picked  out  of  Cape 
fpecimens  at  fir  Jofeph  Banks’s,  about  the  year  1773. 
Great  difputes  have  always  exifted  concerning  the  fpecific 
name,  glaucum  as  well  as  lanceolatum  being  each  fo  ftrik- 
ingly  oppofite,  that  the  firft  which  is  heard  feems  entitled 
to  bear  down  all  oppofition.  That  given  by  Linnaeus  him- 
felf,  and  publiffied  by  his  fon,  has  however  prevailed.  So 
glaucous  are  the  leaves,  even  in  a dry  (late,  that  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  white-walhed.  Their  form  is  lanceolate, 
inclining  to  obovate,  with  a point ; their  length  nearly  two 
inches.  The  Jlem  is  (hrubby  and  branched,  angular,  glau- 
cous with  a purple  tinge.  Footflalks  ftout,  angular,  from 
one  to  three  inches  long,  connedted  with  the  leaf  by  a 
joint,  and  both  together  rre  nearly  upright.  Stipulas  in 
pairs,  lanceolate,  acute.  Flower flalks  axillary,  bearing  one, 
rarely  two,  elegant  flowers,  whofe  partial  ftalk  is  often 
longer  than  the  general  one,  and  accompanied,  nearly  all 
the  way  to  its  bafe,  by  the  nectariferous  tube.  Petals  obo- 
4 B vate, 
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vate,  of  a delicate  blulh-colour,  with  crimfon  veins.  This 
fpecies  is  increafed  readily  by  cuttings,  like  moll  of  the 
fhrubby  kinds. 

P.  betulinum.  Birch-leaved  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  57. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  148.  ( Geranium  betulinum ; Linn,  Sp.  PI. 

946.  G.  frutefcens,  See.;  Burm.  Afr.  t.  33.  f.  1,  2.) — Um- 

bels of  about  three  flowers,  downy.  Leaves  ovate,  une- 
qually ferrated,  nearly  fmooth A handfome  well-named 

fpecies,  of  which  both  the  varieties,  figured  by  Burmann, 
are  common  in  every  collection,  the  larger  one  being  pre- 
ferred. The  flowers  are  pale  pink,  their  upper  petals  obo- 
vate,  near  an  inch  long,  richly  veined  with  purple.  Neilary 
rather  Ihort. 

P.  acetofum.  Sorrel-leaved  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  56. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  103.  (Geranium  acetofum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI. 

947.  Cavan.  Dill'.  239.  1. 104.  f.  3.)— Umbels  of  about 
three  flowers,  fmooth.  Leaves  roundifh-obovate,  crenate, 
fmooth.  Petals  linear.  The  Dutch  brought  this  very  early 
from  the  Cape,  and  it  has  long  been  generally  difperfed 
throughout  Europe.  Its  perfect  fmoothnefs  ; the  fomewhat 
glaucous  hue,  rounded  undivided  (hape,  and  acid  flavour  of 
the  leaves  ; with  the  narrow  petals,  which  are  flefh-coloured, 
with  ftraight  pink  veins,  clearly  dillinguilh  the  P.  acetofum. 
Miller  fpeaks  of  a variety  with  fcarlet  flowers,  to  which  we 
have  feen  fome  near  approaches. 

SeCtion  5.  Stem  fhrubby.  Leaves  either  angular,  lobed,  or 
palmate.  Thirty-feven  fpecies. 

P.  hybridum.  Hybrid  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  59.  (Ge- 
ranium hybridum;  Linn.  Mant.  97.  Cavan.  Dili'.  239. 
t.  103.  f.  2.  G-  africani  arborefeentis,  malvac  folio  pingui, 
varietas;  Dill.  Elth.  152.  t.  125.  f.  152.) — Umbels  many- 
flowered.  Leaves  roundilh,  crenate,  nearly  fmooth,  (lightly 
lobed,  unfpotted.  Petals  obovate-oblong,  broader  than  the 
fegments  of  the  calyx.— Dillenius  fays  this  was  produced 
from  feed  of  P.  inquinans,  hereafter  mentioned,  and  he 
points  out  its  refemblance,  in  many  points,  to  the  acetofum. 
Linnaeus  therefore  called  it  hybridum • He  might  have  ap- 
plied a fimilar  name  to  feveral  othei  3,  had  he  lived  to  culti- 
vate many  of  the  new-difeovered  fpecies.  The  prefent, 
whether  a real  mule,  or  a permanent  intermediate  fpecies,  has 
remained  for  along  courfe  of  years  in  the  gardens,  being 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  increafed  by  cuttings.  The  fern  is 
fmooth.  Leaves  very  like  the  acetofum,  but  broader,  ob- 
fcurely  lobed,  and  in  fome  degree  downy.  Flowers  of  a 
fcarlet  red,  with  much  broader  petals  than  the  lalt,  but  longer 
than  thofe  of  the  inquinans. 

P.  t&onalc.  Horfe-fhoe  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  60.  (Ge- 
ranium zonale ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  947.  Cavan.  Diff.  230.  t.  98. 
f.  2.  G.  africanum  arborefeens,  alchimillae  hirfuto  folio,  flo- 
ribus  rubicundis  ; Comm.  Prael.  51.  t.  1.) — Umbels  many- 
flowered.  Leaves  heart-ftiaped,  rounded,  (lightly  lobed, 
toothed,  roughifti,  marked  with  a concentric  zone. — The 
molt  popular  of  all  the  fpecies,  which  the  Dutch  originally 
obtained  from  the  Cape,  in  1700,  and  whofe  many  varieties 
are  the  ornament  of  every  greenhoufe  ar.d  confervatory.  Their 
copious  rofe-coloured flowers,  produced  in  plentiful  fucceffion, 
are  very  (howy  ; their  leaves  are  always  diftinguifhed  by  a 
dark  concentric  tranfverfe  llripe,  various  in  breadth  and  in- 
tenfity,  and  there  is  a common,  but  lefs  luxuriant  kind,  whofe 
foliage  is  blotched  with  white  or  yellow,  and  whofe  petals  are 
narrower  than  in  fome  of  the  reft. 

P.  inquinans.  Scarlet  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  61.  (Ge- 
ranium .i.quinans  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  94J-  Cavan.  Did.  243. 
1. 106.  f.  2 G.  africanum  arborefeens,  malvss  folio  pingui,  flore 
coccineo ; Dili.  Elth.  151. 1. 125.  f.  15 1.  G.  afr.  arbor,  malvse 


folio  lucido,  flore  elegantilTimo  kermeGno  ; Mart.  Cent.  3, 
t.  3.) — Umbels  many-flowered.  Leaves  orbicular-kidney- 
(haped,  (lightly  lobed,  crenate,  downy  and  vifeid. — Martyn 
fays  this  fplendid  fpecies  was  firft  brought  into  England 
about  the  year  1718.  It  foon  became  common,  and  is  juftly 
admired  for  the  vivid  fcarlet  of  its  copious  flowers.  The 
greateft  peculiarity  of  this  Pelargonium  is  that  which  its  name 
expreffes,  of  ftaining  the  finger  with  a greafy  red  moifture, 
exuding  from  the  whole  furfacc  of  its  (oft  downy  branches. 
There  are  feveral  varieties,  differing  in  the  magnitude  or 
fplendpur  of  their  flowers.  This  is  fupppfed  to  be  the 
mother,  acetofum  the  father,  of  P.  hybridum  above  de- 
ferred. 

P.  heterogamum.  Lady  Coventry’s  Stork’s-bill.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  2.  424.  Willd.  n.  62.  L’Herit.  Geran. 
t.  18. — Umbels  many-flowered.  Leaves  orbicular-kidney- 
(haped,  acutely  lobed  and  toothed,  hairy.  Stem  rough  with 
deflexed  bridles. — This  (hould  feem  to  have  been  produced 
between  the  laft-mentioned  and  P.  alchemilloides , Willd.  n.  37. 
The  pubefcence  and  leaves  much  refemble  the  latter  ; the 
fcarlet  flowers,  and  upright  fhrubby  flem,  accord  with  the 
former.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  a hybrid  plant,  and, 
as  Mr.  Lee  informs  us,  originated  in  Lady  Coventry’s 
greenhoufe.  The  anthers  are  fix.  Stigmas  elevated  on  a (hort 
iimple flyle,  above  the  hairy  beak  ; not  feffile,  as  in  alche- 
milloides. 

P.  pcltatum.  Ivy-leaved  Stork’s-hill.  Willd.  n.  65. 
(Geranium  peltatum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  947.  Mill.  Ic.  t.  140. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  20.) — Umbels  of  few  flowers.  Leaves  five- 
lobed,  entire,  flefhy,  fmooth,  more  or  lefs  peltate.  A com- 
mon plant  in  every  greenhoufe  and  window,  having  been 
early  introduced  from  the  Cape,  nor  can  it  be  confounded 
with  any  other,  on  account  of  the  five-lobed,  dark,  (hining, 
ivy-like  leaves.  The  flowers  are  rofe-coloured  and  handfome. 
The  infertion  of  the  footjialk  is  ufually  peltate,  or  a little 
way  from  the  bafe  of  each  leaf.  We  are  however  con- 
vinced by  our  own  obfervation,  and  the  praftical  authority  of 
Mr.  Lee,  that  P.  lateripes,  Willd.  n.  66.  L’Herit.  Geran. 
t.  24,  which  differs  in  this  refpedt  from  the  common  peltatum, 
and  has  moreover  lefs  angular  branches,  is  neverthelefs  but  a 
variety,  and  not  a very  permanent  one. 

P.  tetragonum.  Square-ftalked  Stork*s-bill.  Willd.  n.  67. 
L’Herit.  Geran.  t.  23.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  136.  (Geranium  te- 
tragonum ; Linn.  Suppl.  305.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  132.  Ca- 
van. Diff.  231.  t.  99.  f.  2.  G.  trigonum  ; Scop.  Del. 
Infubr.  v.  1.  12.  t.  5.) — Stalks  two-flowered.  Branches 
flefhy  ; quadrangular.  Petals  four. — Sent  from  the  Cape 
by  Mr.  Maffon,  in  1774.  The  fmooth,  flefhy,  fomewhat 
jointed  flem,  with  three  or  four  prominent  angles  ; fmall, 
rounded,  lobed,  notched  leaves,  befprinkled  with  long  hairs, 
and  fometimes  beautifully  variegated  with  rofe-colour  and 
white,  as  in  Curtis’s  figure,  ftrikingly  mark  this  fpecies. 
The  flowers  are  no  lefs  peculiar  and  very  handfome  ; their 
two  upper  petals  are  near  one  inch  and  a half  long,  obovate, 
reflexed,  pale  pink  with  branched  crimfon  veins  ; two  lower 
fmall  and  white,  the  middle  one  being  wanting.  Stamens 
crimfon,  with  feyen  anthers.  Itsfucculent  nature  renders  it 
rather  more  difficult  of  cultivation  than  fome  others. 

P.  cucullatum.  Holjow-leaved  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  69. 
(Geranium  cucullatum;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  946.  Cavan.  Diff. 
241.  t.  106.  f.  1.  G.  africanum  maximum;  Riv.  Pentap.  Irr. 
t.  98.) — Umbels  many-flowered.  Leaves  kidney-lhaped, 
hooded,  (lightly  fcolloped,  finely  toothed.  — A large  and 
(howy  fpecies,  well  known  in  gardens,  remarkable  for  its 
greyifh  hoary  afpedb ; rounded,  lunnel-like,  fcarcely  lobed 
leaves ; and  copious,  hairy  umbels,  of  large  purple  flowers , 

whofe 
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whofe  two  upper  petals  are  finely  pencilled,  and  marked  with 
a dark  central  fpot. 

P.  angulofum.  Angular  Hoary  Stork’s-bill.  Ait.  Hort. 
Kew.  ed.  i . v.  2.  426.  Willd.  n.  70.  (Geranium  acerifolium ; 
Cavan.  DifT.  243.  t.  112.  f.  2.  G.  africanum  arborefcens, 
foliis  cucullatis  angulofis  ; Dill.  Eith.  155.  t.  129.  G.  afr. 
arbor,  ibifci  folio  angulofo,  floribus  amplis  purpureis  ; Mart. 
Cent.  28.  t.  28.) — Umbels  many-flowered.  Leaves  rounded, 
hooded,  angular,  toothed. — This  perhaps  is  flill  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  gardens  than  the  lad,  of  which  we  are 
difpofed  to  think  it  a mere  variety,  differing  only  in  the  acute 
angles  of  the  leaves,  and  their  rather  more  coarfe  or  unequal 
teeth.  Some  experienced  cultivators  are  of  our  opinion. 
Linnseus  did  not  even  diftinguilh  the  prefent  plant  as  a 
variety,  but  the  former  is  the  genuine  cucullatum  of  his  her- 
barium. 

P.  variegatum.  Variegated  Glaucous  Stork’s  bil!.  Willd. 
n.  78.  P.  laniculjefolium  ; Willd.  n.  75.  P.  cor  tufas  folium  ; 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  53^,  Geranium  variegatum ; Linn.  Suppl. 
305.  Cavan.  DifT.  251.  t.  1 18.  f.  3 ? G.  tabulare  ; Burm. 
Geran.  36.  n.  44.  t.  1.  Cavan.  D iff.  232.  t.  100.  f.  2.) — 
Umbels  of  about  five  flowers.  Leaves  palmate,  five-lobed, 
flat,  glaucous,  fmcoth,  (harply  toothed.  Stipulas  heart- 
lhaped.  Neftary  not  longer  than  the  calyx. — We  feel  little 
reluftance  in  combining  all  the  above  fynonyms  under  one 
fpecies.  The  Linnasan  G.  variegatum  appears  to  have  been 
little  known  to  any  body,  and  was  rendered  more  obfcure 
by  the  doubtful  and  imperfeft  figure  in  Cavanilles,  which 
has  only  two  flowers  on  a ftaik,  and  (hews  nothing  of  the 
length  of  the  neftarifcrous  tube.  The  Linnsean  fpecimen  has 
four  or  five  flowers  in  each  umbel,  and  anfwers  exactly  to  Jac- 
quin’s  t.  539,  except  that  the  leaves  are  rather  more  deeply 
lobed,  without  any  appearance  of  a zone,  at  lead  in  a dried 
Hate.  The  flowers  appear  by  Jacquin’s  figure  to  vary  in  fize, 
and  Burmann’s  tabulare  exhibits  them  of  (till  fmaller  dimen- 
fions,  perhaps  becaufe  his  plate  was  taken  from  a dry  fpecimen. 
This  fpecies  therefore,  known  in  our  gardens  by  the  name  of 
faniculafolium,  but  which  ought  to  retain  its  original  appella- 
tion, variegatum,  is  readily  diftinguilhed  by  being  perfeftly 
fmooth  and  glaucous,  with  numerous  round  branches.  Leaves 
on  long  fpreading  flalks,  more  or  lefs  deeply  five-lobed,  the 
middle  lobe  often  three-cleft,  and  all  of  them  (harply  cut  or 
ferrated.  Moft  generally,  as  it  feems,  the  diflc  is  marked  with 
a brown  or  purplifli,  concentric,  broken  zone.  The flipulas 
are  of  a broad-ovate  or  heart-(haped  form,  and  vary  in  fize. 
Umbels  on  very  long  ftalks,  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  of  four 
or  five  handfome  flowers.  Calyx  with  a few  briftly  hairs 
about  the  bafe,  well  exprefled  by  Jacquin,  its  fegments  full 
as  long  as  the  neftariferous  tube,  whofe  termination  is  very 
evident.  Two  upper  petals  large,  obovate,  rofe-coloured, 
with  a purple  central  fpot,  and  many  dark  veins  ; three  lower 
ones  linear  and  whitifh. 

Very  poflibly  P.  fufcatum,  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  340.  Willd. 
n.  74,  may  be  but  a flight  variety  of  variegatum.  Its 
branches  are  faid  to  be  rough  when  young. 

P.  grandiflorum.  Large-flowered  Glaucous  Stork’s-bill. 
Willd.  n.  77.  (Geranium  grandiflorum;  Andr.  Repof. 
t.  12.) — Umbels  of  two  or  three  flowers.  Leaves  palmate, 
five-lobed,  flat,  glaucous,  fmooth,  (harply  toothed.  Sti- 
pulas ovate.  Neftary  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx. — Mr. 
Mafion  is  faid  to  have  fent  this  fpecies  from  the  Cape  in  1792. 
It  i9  juftly  admired  for  the  fize  and  beauty  of  its  flowers , 
which  are  only  two  or  three  on  each  ftaik,  and  effentially 
diftinguifhed  from  variegatum  by  the  great  length  of  their 
neftariferous  tube,  which  is  about  two  inches,  being  thrice 
that  of  the  calyx.  The  petals  are  white  ; the  two  upper- 
moft  elegantly  ftained  with  rofe-colour  ; the  reft  narrower, 


and  father  (horter.  The  leaves,  and  whole  habit,  exaftly 
agree  with  our  fpecimen  of  variegatum  ; but  the  flipulas  are 
more  rounded,  or  obovate,  not  heart-ftiaped.  The  plate  of 
Cavanilles,  done  for  the  laft,  may  very  probably  have  been 
taken  from  a fpecimen  of  the  prefent  fpecies.  Wefufpeft 
moreover  that  P.  patulum,  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  541.  Willd. 
n.  76,  is  but  too  nearly  related  to  this,  though,  having 
feen  no  fpecimen,  we  cannot  fpeak  with  confidence. 

P.  cotyledonis.  Peltate  Downy  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  79. 
L’Herit.  Geran.  t.  27.  (Geranium cotyledonis;  Linn.Mant. 
569.) — Umbels  compound.  Leaves  heart-ftiaped,  peltate, 
rugged,  moft  downy  beneath.  Stem  fle(hy,  without  thorns. — 
This  is  one  of  the  very  few  fpecies  which  do  not  readily  bloflom 
in  gardens.  We  never  faw  the  flowers,  nor  did  Linnteus, 
Cavanilles,  nor  Willdenovv.  The  plant  was  brought  to 
England  from  Holland  in  1768,  according  to  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
but  the  Hort.  Kew.  fays  it  is  a native  of  St.  Helena,  and  was 
introduced  in  1765,  by  Mr.  John  Buffi.  It  is  however 
allowed  to  be  likewife  a Cape  fpecies.  The  flem  is  peculi- 
arly thick  and  flefliy,  each  branch  crowned  with  a number 
of  (talked,  peltate,  rounded,  (lightly  lobed  leaves  ; finely  re- 
ticulated, corrugated,  and  minutely  downy  above  ; veiny, 
and  clothed  with  foft,  denfe,  hoary  pubefcenoe  beneath. 
L’Heritier’s  fine  plate  reprefents  the  flower-flalk  a foot  high, 
hairy,  repeatedly  compound,  bearing  feveral  umbels,  of  about 
four  flowers  each.  The  petals  are  roundifti,  and  nearly  uni- 
form. Nettary  very  (hort' 

P.  echinatum.  Prickly-ftalked  Stork’s-bill.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  309.  Willd.  n.  80.  (P.  hamatum  ; Jacq.  Ifort.  Schonbr. 
v.  2.  7.  t.  138.)  — Umbels  many-flowered.  Leaves  roundifli- 
heart-lhaped,  lobed,  crenate,  foft,  denfely  downy  beneath. 
Stem  fle(hy.  Stipulas  permanent,  fpinous. — Somewhat 
fimilar  to  the  laft,  but  abundantly  diftindl,  having  Ample 
umbels ; leaves  fofter,  neither  peltate  nor  rugofe,  and  the 
flem  armed  with  ftrong,  conical,  curved  thorns,  originating 
from  the  permanent  flipulas.  The  petals  are  inverfely  heart- 
ftiaped,  nearly  regular,  pure  white,  fometimes  purple,  two 
of  them  beautifully  ftriped  and  (potted  with  that  colour. 
Neiiary  running  down  almoft  to  the  very  bafe  of  each  par- 
tial flower-ftalk.  Curtis  and  Jacquin  deferibed  this  plant 
unknown  to  each  other.  It  is  not  yet  become  common, 
though  both  lingular  and  ornamental. 

P.  auflrale.  Botany-bay  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  81 

Umbels  many-flowered,  capitate.  Leaves  heart-lhaped, 
crenate,  flightly  lobed  ; moft  downy  beneath.  Neftary 
very  (hort. — Native  of  New  South  Wales. — This  is  one  of 
thofe  fpecies  found  in  New  Holland,  and  not  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  all  which  have  a general  refemblance  among 
themfelves,  and  are  not  much  like  any  of  the  African  fpecies, 
except  perhaps  altheoides,  Willd.  n.  41,  and  capitatum,  n.  83. 
hereafter  deferibed.  Their  habit  is  downy  ; flowers  generally 
fmall,  pale  purple,  in  numerous,  denfe,  hairy  umbels  i leaves 
heart-ftiaped,  crenate,  but  flightly  lobed ; neBary  very 
(hort.  We  hope  to  fee  them  well  diftinguilhed  in  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  Mr.  Brown’s  Prodromus.  In  the  mean  while 
we  would  remark  that  Willdenow’s  n°  40,  anceps,  Jacq. 
Coll.  v.  4.  184.  t.  22.  f.  3,  is  one  of  thefe  New  Holland 
fpecies,  and  not,  we  believe,  found  in  Africa.  It  is  lef* 
hairy  than  the  reft,  but  not  entirely  fmooth.  As  far  as  we 
know  this  tribe,  they  have  none  of  the  aromatic  feent, 
ufual  in  their  genus,  nor  much  beauty.  We  have  fpecimens 
of  four  very  diftinft  ones  from  Port  Jackfon. 

P.  capitatum.  Rofe-fcented  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  83. 
(Geranium  capitatum;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  947.  Cavan.  Dili'. 
249.  t.  105.  f.  1.  G.  africanum,  folio  malvae  ; Riv.  Pentap. 
Irr.  t.  99.) — Umbels  many-flowered,  capitate.  Leaves 
heart-lhaped,  lobed,  wavy,  crenate,  foft  and  downy.  Stem 
4 B 2 diffufe. 
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diffufe.  Nedlary  very  fhort. — The  old  favourite  fofe- 
fcented  Stork’s-bill  was  among  the  firft  brought  from  the 
Cape,  and  is  dill  preferved  in  colleftions,  though  far  lefs 
frequently  than  formerly.  The  delicate  fcent  of  rofe-water. 
which  its  herbage  exhales  when  touched,  is  lefs  powerful 
than  that  of  the  graveolens,  of  which  we  fhall  p'refently 
fpeak.  The  flowers  are  pale  purple,  with  dark  veins,  and, 
having  very  fhort  partial  (talks,  are  crowded  into  a denfe 
head.  One  of  our  New  Holland  fpecies  agrees  with  them 
in  this  'refpe£t,  and  vies  with  them  in  fize.  Indeed  though 
L’Heritier  diftinguifhed  the  latter  by  the  name  of  P.  extra* 
neum,  we  can  fcarcely  think  it  different  from  capitatum , and 
if  we  are  right,  the  fpecies  before  us  is  therefore  a native  of 
New  South  Wales  as  well  as  of  fouthern  Africa. 

P.  tomentofum.  Penny-royal  Stork’s  bill.  Willd.  n.  86. 
Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  537.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  518. — Umbels  many- 
flowered,  fomewhat  panicled.  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  five- 
lobed,  rather  haftate,  ferrated,  very  foft  and  downy.  Nec- 
tary very  {horc. — Remarkable  for  its  llrong  fcent,  like 
pepper-mint  or  penny-royal.  It  has  been  introduced  from 
the  Cape,  fince  the  firft  edition  of  Hort.  Kew.  was  publilhed. 
The  flem  is  much  branched,  widely  fpreading  and  brittle. 
Flowers  numerous,  but  not  (howy,  white,  with  crimfon 
lines,  and flamens  of  the  latter  colour. 

P.  graveolens.  Ottar  of  rofe  Stork’s-bili.  Willd.  n.  89. 
L’Herit.  Geran.  t.  17.  (Geranium  terebinthinaceum  ; Ca- 
van. Diff.  250.  t.  1 14.  f.  i.)--Umbels  many-flowered,  capi- 
tate. Leaves  palmate,  feven-lobed,  their  fegments  oblong, 
obtufe ; revolute  and  very  rough  at  the  margin.  Nectary 
about  half  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Our  readers  would  hardly 
recognife,  under  the  names  of  graveolens  and  terebinthinaceum, 
the  delicioufly  fragrant  “ Ottar  of  rofe  Geranium,”  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  which  has  fupplanted  the  old  capitatum , 
being  far  more  powerful,  though  perhaps  lefs  delicate,  in  its 
fcent.  This  perfumed  kind,  however,  though  now  fo  com- 
mon, is,  it  feems,  but  a variety  of  one  lefs  agreeable,  and  is 
firft  mentioned  as  fuch  by  Cavanilles.  The  (hape  of  the  leaves 
readily  diftinguilhes  this  Pelargonium  from  every  other.  If 
we  were  to  indulge  our  imagination  in  gueffing  at  hybrid 
fpecies,  the  prefent  might  be  fuppofed  an  offspring  of  capi- 
tatum, impregnated  by  Radula,  and  that  its  fcent  varies  ac- 
cording as  it  partakes  more  of  the  conftitution  of  one  pa- 
rent or  the  other.  We  find  it  not  much  inclined  to  pro- 
duc o feeds.  Willdenow  mentions  a rofe-fcented  variety  of 
Radula,  impregnated  by  graveolens,  and  a lefs  agreeable 
one  of  graveolens  impregnated  by  Radula. 

P.  Radula.  Rafp-leaved  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  9 2. 
L’Herit.  Geran.  t.  16.  (Geranium  Radula;  Cavan.  Diff. 
262.  t.  101.  f.  1.  G.  revolutum  ; Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  133.)  — 
Umbels  of  few  flowers.  Leaves  digitate,  doubly  pinnatifid, 
toothed,  linear,  revolute,  very  rough.  Neftary  nearly  as 
long  as  the  calyx. — Introduced  from  the  Cape  in  1774,  and 
now  frequent  in  collections.  The  narrow  linear  fegments  of 
the  deeply  divided  rough  leaves,  and  their  ftrong  mint-like 
fcent,  are  enough  to  determine  this  fpecies,  of  which  we 
greatly  fufpeCt  Willdenow’s  afperum,  n.  90,  and  denticulatum, 
n.  93,  to  be  varieties. 

Section  6.  Stem  Jhrubby.  Leaves  either  three-cleft  or  ternate. 

Seventeen  fpecies. 

P.  bicolor.  Two-coloured  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  94. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  201.  (Geranium  bicolor  ; Jacq.  Hort. 
Vind.  v.  3.  23.  t.  39.  Cavan.  Diff.  248.  t.  111.  f . 1.) — Um- 
bels many-flowered.  Leaves  heart-ftiaped,  deeply  three- 
deft,  wavy,  hairy  ; their  fegments  obtufe,  three-lobed,  cut 
and  toothed.  NeCtary  nearly  as  long  as  the  flower-ftalk. — 
The  native  country  of  this  elegant  fpecies  feems  not  to  have 


been  afcertained,  for  we  do  not  find  its  name  in  Thunberg's 
long  lift  of  Cape  Geraniums,  nor  has  it  been  heard  of  but 
in  gardens.  Jacquin  and  Curtis  fay  the  feeds  are  fcarcely 
ever  perfected  ; yet  we  know  not  to  what  particular  kinds 
it  is  fufficiently  allied  for  us  to  guefs  at  its  hybrid  birth. 
The  petals  ate  deep  crimfon,  with  a white  edge,  not  unlike  the 
pretty  Si/ene  quinquevulnera . The  leaves  are  fometimes  fo 
deeply  divided  as  to  become  ternate. 

P .fcabrum.  Rough  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  96.  L’He- 
rit. Geran.  t.  31.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  542.  (Geranium  fca- 
brum ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  946.  Burm.  Geran.  34.  n.  39.  t.  1. 
Cavan.  Diff.  247.  t.  108.  f.  1.) — Umbels  of  few  flowers. 
Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  deeply  three-cleft,  acute,  coarfely  fer- 
rated, rough.  NeCtary  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Meffrs. 
Kennedy  and  Lee  are  faid  to  have  introduced  this  from  the 
Cape  in  1773.  Its  fhrubby,  much  branched  flem,  as  well 
as  the  leaves , are  extremely  harlh  to  the  touch,  efpecially  in 
wild  fpecimens,  whence  Burmann  chofe  the  name.  The 
fegments  of  the  foliage  vary  in  breadth.  The  fcent  is  not 
remarkable.  The  flowers  are  rofe-coloured  and  variegated, 
but  few,  fmall,  and  inconfpicuous,  nor  is  the  plant  entitled 
to  fuch  general  favour  as  many  others. 

P.  crifpum.  Curled-leaved  Lemon  Stork’s-bill.  Willd. 
n.  99.  L’Herit.  Geran.  t.  32  and  33.  (Geranium  crifpum  ; 
Linn.  Mant.  257.  Cavan.  Diff.  252.  t.  109.  f.  2.  G.  her- 
manniaefolium  ; Linn.  Suppl.  305.  Herb.  Linn.) — Stalks 
one  or  two-flowered.  Leaves  {talked,  two-ranked,  round- 
i(h-heart-ftiaped,  three-lobed,  wavy,  plaited,  toothed,  rough. 
Stipulas  heart-ftiaped.  Nedlary  the  length  of  the  calyx. — 
A pretty  fpecies,  fent  from  the  Cape  by  Mr.  Maffon,  in 
1774,  and  valued  more  particularly  for  its  lemon-fcent,  re- 
fembling  that  of  Verbena  triphylla.  There  are  two  varieties, 
one  with  leaves  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  other 
above  an  inch  ; in  both  they  are  three-lobed,  more  than 
half  way  towards  the  bafe,  and  Hand  on  footflalh  about 
their  own  length,  occafionally  more  or  lefs.  Flowers  large 
in  proportion,  rofe-coloured,  with  a purple-eye-like  fpot 
on  each  of  the  broad  upper  petals , (landing,  ufually  folitary, 
on  long  (lender,  axillary  Jlalks,  about  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches.  The  ribs  of  the  leaves,  efpecially  in  wild  fpe- 
cimens, are  extremely  rough,  with  minute  hooked  bridles. 
The  larger-leaved  variety  has  more  generally  two,  or  even 
three,  flowers  on  a ftalk. 

P.  hi rmann folium.  Hermannia-leaved  Stork’s-bill.  Willd. 
n.  100.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  545.  (Geranium  hermannifolium  ; 
Linn.  Mant.  569.  Cavan.  Diff.  24Q.) — Stalks  two-flowered. 
Leaves  ftfiile,  two-ranked,  wedge-(haped,  (lightly  lobed, 
wavy,  plaited,  toothed,  rough.  Stipulas  heart-fhaped. 
Nediary  rather  longer  than  the  calyx. — The  Linnaean  herba- 
rium has  no  fpecimen  of  this  fpecies,  nor  do  we  know  it 
but  from  the  books  quoted.  It  feems  to  differ  from  the  laft 
chiefly  in  the  want  of  footflalks. 

P.  adulterinum,  Willd.  n.  101.  L’Herit.  Geran.  t.  34,  a 
foft-leaved  plant,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a hybrid  produc- 
tion, and  we  are  difpofed  to  doubt  whether  femitrilobum , 
Jacq.  Hort.  Schonbr.  v.  2.  3.  t.  130,  notwithftanding  Will- 
denow’s  opinion,  be  more  than  a variety  of  fome  of  the  laft 
deferibed  fpecies,  but  we  have  not  examined  fpecimens  of 
either. 

P .fulgidum-  Celandine-leaved  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  104. 
(Geranium  fulgidum;  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  945.  Cavan.  Diff. 
253.  t.  1 16.  f.  2.  G.  africanum  folio  alceae,  flore  coccineo 
fulgidiffimo ; Dill.  Elth.  156.  t.  130.) — Umbels  in  pairs, 
many-flowered.  Leaves  downy,  in  three  deep  fegments  ; the 
middle  one  larged  ; all  pinnatifid  and  cut.  Calyx  oblique. 
Nedlary  pouched  at  the  bafe  —An  old,  but  rather  tender, 
and  not  very  common,  fpecies  in  our  greenhoufes  or  (loves, 
diftinguifhed 
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diftinguilhed  from  all  others  by  the  intenfe  brilliant  fcarlet  of 
its  petals , to  which  we  know  nothing  comparable  in  the  ve- 
getable kingdom.  The flowers  however  are  inelegant  in  form, 
far  from  abundant,  and  the  whole  plant  rather  unfightly, 
like  fomething  ftarved  or  abortive.  The  nedary  is  not  quite 
fo  long  as  its  flower-ftalk  ; its  bafe  inflated  and  almoft  glo- 
bofe  ; its  top  funnel-lhaped  ; hence  the  fegment3  of  the  calyx 
are  turned  to  one  fide,  or  rather  vertically. 

P .gibbofum.  Gouty  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  105.  (Ge- 
ranium gibbofum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  946.  Cavan.  Diff.  265. 
t.  109.  f.  1.  G.  africanum,  foliis  aquilegiae  ; Riv.  Pentap. 
Irr.  t.  ico.) — Umbels  many-flowered.  Leaves  ternate, 
fmooth ; leaflets  obtufe,  notched  ; the  middle  one  largeft, 
three-cleft.  Neftary  cylindrical.  Stem  with  knotty  joints. 
— This  alfo  was  very  early  brought  from  the  Cape  into  the 
gardens  of  Europe.  Yet  its  fucculent Jlem  renders  it  not  one 
of  the  eafieft  to  cultivate.  The  glaucous  fmooth  leaves  are 
well  compared  by  Rivinus,  whole  plate  is  excellent,  to 
thofe  of  the  Columbine.  The  calyx , and  partial flower  fla/hs, 
are  finely  downy,  and  rather+airy.  Neilary  nearly  as  long 
as  the  flail,  its  termination  not  defined,  except  by  the  in- 
creafmg  downinefs  below  it.  Flowers  of  a dull  yellowilh 
or  tawny  green,  exquifitely  fragrant  at  night,  like  thofe  of 
trifle , &c. 

P.  exflipulatum.  Soft-leaved  Trifid  Stork’s-bill.  Willd. 
n.  106.  L’Herit.  Geran.  t.  33.  (Geranium  exflipulatum  ; 
Cavan.  Dilf.  253.  271.  t.  123.  f.  1.) — Umbels  of  few 
flowers.  Leaves  heart-lhaped,  hoary,  in  three  deep,  lobed, 
toothed  fegments.  Stipulas  fcarcely  any. — Sent  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1779,  by  Lieut.  Col.  William  Pa- 
terfon,  at  that  time  engaged  there  in  a botanical  expedition. 
This  fpecies  bears  a confiderable  refemblance  to  crifpum,  adul- 
terinum,  & c.  in  general  habit.  The  leaves  are  fmall,  fra- 
grant, on  longilh  (talks.  Stipulas  hardly  to  be  feen  but  on' 
the  youngell  mod  luxuriant  branches , where  they  are  awl- 
Ihaped  and  minute.  Flowers  from  three  to  five  on  each 
(talk,  rofe-coloured,  with  fpots  on  the  two  upper  petals,  ra- 
ther fmall.  Nedary  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

P .ternatutn.  Ternate  Stork’s-bill.  Willd.  n.  107.  Curt. 
Mag.  t.  413.  Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  544.  (Geranium  ternatum  ; 
Linn.  Suppl.  306.  Cavan.  Diff.  255.  t.  107.  f.  2.) — Stalks 
with  few  flowers.  Leaves  ternate,  rough,  rigid  ; leaflets 
linear-wedge-lhaped,  three-cleft,  toothed.  Stem  rough. 
Anthers  five. — Of  the  fame  tribe  with  the  laft,  but  the 
herbage  is  rough  and  harlh  to  the  touch  ; flowers  larger  and 
handfomer  ; flipulas  ovate,  pointed.  It  came  to  England  in 
1790. 

P.  fragile.  Brittle-llalked  Yellow  Stork’s-bill.  Willd. 
n.  109.  (Geranium  fragile  ; Andr.  Repof.  t.  37.) — Umbels 
many-flowered.  Leaves  ternate,  fmooth,  flefhy ; leaflets 
wedge-lhaped,  cut ; the  middle  one  largelt  and  three-cleft. 
Nedtary  as  long  as  the  flower-ftalk. — Procured  from  the 
Cape  by  Meffrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy  in  1792.  A tender, 
fucculent  fpecies,  with  buff  or  yellowilh  petals , ftriped  with 
crimfon.  In  thefe  particulars  it  differs  from  the  rett  of  thofe 
which  clofe  this  fe&ion  in  Willdenow,  though  it  agrees  with 
them  in  the  form  and  divifion  of  their  leaves. 

Section  7.  Stem  Jhrubby.  Leaves  either  pinnatifid  or  pin- 
nate. Four  fpecies. 

P.  carnofum.  Flelhy-ftalked  White  Stork’s-bill.  Willd. 
n.  ill.  ( Geranium  carnofum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  946.  Ca- 
van. Diff.  266.  t.  99.  f.  1.  G.  africanum  carnofum,  pe- 
talis  anguftis  albicantibus  ; Dill.  Eltli.  153.  t.  127.) — Um- 
bels many-flowered.  Leaves  finuated,  pinnatifid  ; fegments 
oblong,  obtufe,  cut  and  toothed  at  the  extremity.  Petals 
linear.  Stem  thick  and  flelhy. — This  appears  to  have  been 
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cultivated  in  Chelfea  garden,  fo  early  as  1 7 24.  It  is  now 
not  frequently  to  be  met  with.  The  Jlem  is  tall,  eredt, 
thick  and  juicy  below  ; much  branched  and  finely  hoary 
above,  terminating  in  numerous  fmall  umbels , of  inconfpi- 
cuous  white  flowers.  The  nedary  is  almoft  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  and  above  half  as  long  as  the flower-flalk , its 
bafe  tumid,  fomewhat  like  that  of  fulgidum.  The flyle  is 
much  elongated  beyond  the  hairy  rudiment  of  the  beak. 

P . feru/aceum,  Willd.  n.  112.  Burm.  Afr.  t.  36.  f.  1, 
we  have  not  feen,  but  it  has  the  appearance  of  a narrow- 
leaved variety  of  the  laft.  With  P.  alternans,  Willd. 
n.  1 13,  we  are  alfo  unacquainted.  It  occurs  in  the  Hortus 
Cantabrigienfisof  the  late  Mr.  Donn. 

P.  ceratophyllum.  Horn-leaved  White  Stork’s-bill. 
Willd.  n.  1 14.  L’Herit.  Geran.  t.  13.  Curt.  Mag. 
t.  315. — Umbels  many- flowered.  Leaves  diftantly  pinna- 
tifid, flelhy,  rather  cylindrical ; fegments  channelled,  three- 
cleft  or  pinnatifid.  — Native  of  the  fouth-weft  coaft  pf 
Africa,  from  whence  it  was  fent  to  Kew  in  1786,  by  Mr. 
A.  Hove.  Like  all  the  flelhy  kinds,  it  is  belt  preferved  in 
a Hove.  Its  habit  and  flowers  much  refemble  the  carnofum , 
but  the  nedary  is  only  as  long  as  the  calyx.  The  leaves  are 
fmooth,  glaucous,  peculiarly  thick  and  flefhy,  with  almoft 
cylindrical  fegments,  that  are  generally  Ample,  and  but 
(lightly  toothed  towards  their  extremities ; but  we  have  a 
fpecimen  in  which  they  are  deeply  pinnatifid,  fo  that  this 
fpecies  connefts  the  prefent  feftion  with  the  following,  being 
indeed  nearly  akin  to  crithmifolium. 

Sedfion  8.  Stem  Jhrubby.  Leaves  twice  or  thrice  com- 
pounded. Six  fpecies. 

P.  crithmifolium.  Samphire-leaved  White  Stork’s-bill. 
Willd.  n.  1 15.  Smith  Ic.  Pi6t.  t.  13.  (P.  paniculatum  ; 

Jacq.  Hort.  ochonbr.  v.  2.  6.  t.  137.)— Umbels  many- 
flowered,  panicled.  Leaves  doubly  pinnate,  flelhy  ; feg- 
ments dilated  and  cut.  Petals  obtufe ; the  upper  ones 
crifped  at  the  bafe. — Seeds  of  this  noble  fpecies  were  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  celebrated  captain 
Riou  of  the  Guardian,  and  being  raifed  in  the  ftove  of  the 
marchionefs  of  Rockingham,  the  plants  flowered  in  April 
1792.  It  greatly  exceeds  the  laft  in  fize,  and  has  more 
compound  and  dilated  leaves.  The  Jlem  is  very  flelhy,  re- 
fembling  a cabbage-ftalk,  leafy  below,  crowned  at  the  fum- 
mit  with  an  ample  panicle,  compofed  of  numerous  umbels  of 
white  flowers,  which  refemble  thofe  of  carnofum  and  cerato- 
phyllum ; but  the  petals,  inftead  of  being  oblong  and  acute, 
are  obovate  and  obtufe,  the  two  uppermolt  blulh-coloured, 
and  remarkably  crifped  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe.  We  have 
therefore  no  doubt  of  the  fpecies  being  perfectly  diftinft. 

P.  abrotanifolium.  Southernwood-leaved  Stork’s-bill. 
Willd.  n.  1 17.  Jacq.  Hort.  Schonbr.  v.  2.  6.  t.  136. 
(Geranium  abrotanifolium;  Linn.  Suppl.  304.  Cavan. 
Diff.  256.  t.  117.  f.  1.) — Umbels  of  few  flowers.  Leaves 
in  many  cylindrical,  channelled,  compound,  hoary  feg- 
ments. Nedtary  as  long  as  the  flower-ftalk.  Calyx  very 
hairy.  — Gathered  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape.  We  have  not 
heard  of  it  amongft  our  colle&ors.  The  Jlem  is  woody, 
bulhy,  much  branched,  not  flelhy.  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
Artemifla  Abrotanum,  numerous,  crowded,  fomewhat  aro- 
matic, even  when  they  have  been  many  years  dried.  Umbels 
on  longilh  ftalks,  each  of  about  three  light-purple,  ftriped, 
fmallilh flowers,  whofe  calyx  is  clothed  with  long  horizontal 
hairs. 

P . fruticofum.  Willd.  n.  118.  (Geranium  fruticofum; 
Cavan.  Diff.  263.  t.  122.  f.  2.)  appears  to  be  a fmooth- 
leaved  variety  of  the  foregoing.  The  name  is  not  one  of  the 
moll  diferiminative. 

P.  tenuifolium. 
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P.  tcnuifolium.  Fine-leaved  Pink  Stork’s-bill.  Willd. 
n.  120.  L’Herit.  Geran.  t.  12.  (P.  hirtum  ; Jacq.  Ic. 

Rar.  t.  536.  Willd.  n.  119.  Geranium  hirtum  ; Burm. 
Geran.  48.  n.  64.  t.  I,  excluding  the  reference. to  Linnaeus. 
Cavan.  Diff.  258.  t.  117.  f.  2.)— Umbels  many-flowered. 
Leaves  oblong,  pinnate,  thrice  compound,  hairy,  with 
linear  fegments.  Stem  flefliy.  Nedary  the  length  of  the 
calyx. — Native  of  the  Cape.  Introduced  into  England  by 
Mr.  W.  Malcolm,  in  1768.  We  do  not  hefitate  to  unite, 
in  this  place,  two  fuppofed  fpecies  of  Willdenow  ; and  it  is 
fortunate  thal  his  and  Burmann’s  name  of  hirtum  here  becomes 
fuperfluous,  that  very  fame  appellation  having  been  inad- 
vertently applied  by  Willdenow  to  his  own  ninth  fpecies,  the 
pilofum  of  Cavan.  Diff.  273.  1. 199.  While  we  thus,  as  in 
other  inllances,  attempt  to  corred  the  imperfettions  of  our 
laborious  predeccflor,  we  cannot  withhold  our  teflimony  to 
the  merit  of  his  performance,  concerning  the  prefent  genus. 
His  arrangement  of  the  fpecies  is  the  bell  we  have  met  with, 
and  he  appears  to  have  pradically  ftuaied  and  underflood 
moll  of  them  ; having  been  milled  now  and  then,  chiefly  by' 
a deference  to  other  writers.  We  hope  to  find  this  beautiful 
and  favourite  family  of  plants  Hill  further  illullrated  and  en- 
riched, in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  fecond  edition  of  Mr. 
Aiton’s  Hortus  Kewenfis,  of  which  Willdenow’s  labours 
will,  in  this  inltance,  with  advantage,  lay  the  foundation.  S. 

Pelargonium,  in  Gardening , contains  plants  of  the  fine- 
fhrubby,  under- Ihrubby,  evergreen,  and  herbaceous  peren- 
nial kinds,  for  the  green-houfe,  of  which  the  fpecies  culti- 
vated are  ; the  lady’s-mantle-leaved  crane’s-bill  (P.  alchemil- 
loides)  ; the  fweetfcented  crane’s  bill  (P.  odoratiflimum)  ; 
the  goo feberry -leaved  crane’s-biil  (P.  groffularioides)  ; the 
coriander-leaved  crane’s-bill  (P.  coriandrifolium) ; theflelhy- 
flalked  crane’s-bill  (P.  carnofum) ; the  horn-leaved  crane’s- 
bill  (P.  ceratophyllum)  ; the  gouty  crane’s-bill  (P.  gib- 
bofum);  the  multifid-leaved  crane’s-bill  (P.  radula)  ; the 
butterfly  crane’s-bill  (P.  papilionaceum)  ; the  fcarlet- 
flowered  crane’s-bill  (P.  inquinans) ; the  common  horfe-’ 
jhoe  crane’s-bill  (P.  zonale)  ; the  two-coloured  crane’s-bill 
(P.  bicolor)  ; the  balm-fcented  crane’s  bill  (P.  vitifolium)  ; 
the  rofe-fcented  crane’s-bill  (P.  capitatum) ; the  clammy 
crane’s-bill  (P.  glutinofum)  the  hooded  crane’s-bill  (P.  cu- 
cullatum)  ; the  heart-leaved  crane’s-bill  (P.  cordatum)  ; 
the  prickly-llalked  crane’s-bill  (P.  echinatum)  ; the  fquare- 
ftalked  crane’s-bill  (P.  tetragonum)  ; the  birch-leaved 
crane’s-bill  (P.  betulinum)  ; the  fpear-leaved  crane’s-bill 
(P.  glaucum) ; the  forrel  crane’s-bill  (P.  acetofum)  ; the 
rough-leaved  crane’s-bill  (P.  fcabrum)  ; the  ternate  crane’s- 
bill  (P.  ternatum)  ; and  the  three-coloured  crane’s-bill 
(P.  tricolor). 

The  firft  has  a variety  with  a dark  circle  in  the  middle  of 
the  leaves. 

In  the  eighth  fort  there  are  two  varieties,  a larger  and  a 
fmaller  ; and  as  it  is  readily  raifed  from  feeds,  it  affords  many 
feminal  varieties. 

The  eleventh  fort  contains  a variety  with  fine  variegated 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  vary  much  in  colour  from  purple, 
through  the  different  (hades  of  red  to  high  fcarlet. 

In  the  fifteenth,  feveral  varieties  have  been  produced  from 
feed. 

In  the  feventeenth  there  are  feveral  varieties. 

The  eighteenth  alfo  varies  with  petals  of  a rich  purple 
colour,  in  which  the  fpots  are  fimilar,  but  not  fo  confpi- 
cuous. 

In  the  nineteenth  there  is  a variety  with  beautifully  co- 
loured leaves. 

And  in  the  twentieth  there  is  a variety  with  fcarlet 
flowers  raifed  from  feed. 


Method  of  Culture. — All  the  forts  may  be  incrcafed  by 
feeds,  which  (houldbe  fownin  the  early  fpring  in  pots  filled 
with  kitchen-garden  mould,  plunging  them  in  a moderate 
hot-bed.  The  plants  foon  appear  ; when  they  (hould  have 
frefh  air  as  much  as  poflible,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up 
weak.  When  the  plants  have  attained  fome  growth,  they 
(hould  be  removed  into  feparate  fmall  pots  filled  with  the 
fame  fort  of  earth,  replunging  them  in  the  hot-bed  till  frefh 
rooted,  and  giving  proper  (hade.  They  (hould  afterwards 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  in  order  to  be  placed 
out  in  it,  in  the  fummer  leafon,  in  a fheltered  fituation. 

They  may  alfo  be  raifed  in  the  open  ground  without  the 
hot-bed,  but  not  fo  well. 

But  they  are  more  commonly  increafed,  efpecially  the 
(hrubby  forts,  by  cuttings  of  the  young  branches,  which 
(hould  be  planted  in  a (hady  border  in  the  fummer,  or  in 
pots,  and  plunged  in  any  hot-bed  ; which  is  the  better  me- 
thod. When  well  rooted  they  may  be  taken  up,  and  planted 
into  feparate  pots,  placing  them  in  the  (hade  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ; after  which  they  may  be  removed  into  a 
(heltered  fituation,  and  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
feediing  plants.  The  fifth,  feverith,  and  fifteenth  forts  have 
more  fucculent  flalks  than  the  others;  the  cuttings  (hould 
therefore  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  the  fame  fort  of  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a very  moderate  hot  bed,  where  they  may 
be  (haded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ; and  have 
but  little  water  ; for  thefe  are  very  apt  to  rot  with  much 
moifture.  When  thefe  are  well  rooted,  they  may  be  re- 
moved,  and  planted  in  feparate  pots  filled  with  the  fame  fort 
of  earth,  and  placed  in  the  (hade  till  they  have  taken  new 
root ; then  they  may  be  removed  into  a (heltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn.  Thefe  forts  (hould  be 
fparingly  watered,  efpecially  in  the  winter  feafon,  as  they 
are  apt  to  take  a mouldinefs  with  moifture,  or  in  a damp 
air.  They  thrive  much  better  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe  than  in  a 
green-houfe,  as  in  the  former  they  have  more  fun  and  air  than 
in  the  latter.  But  all  the  other  (hrubby  forts  are  proper  for 
the  green-houfe,  where  they  only  require  protection  from 
froft,  but  (hould  have  a large  (hare  of  free  air  when  the 
weather  is  mild.  They  require  water  every  week,  in  mild 
weather  once  or  twice  ; but  it  (hould  not  be  given  them  in 
too  great  plenty,  efpecially  in  fro fty  weather.  Thefe  plants 
(hould  be  hardened  in  the  fpring  gradually,  and  towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  May  be  taken  out  of  the  green-houfe,  and 
at  firft  placed  under  the  (helter  of  trees,  where  they  may  re- 
main a fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  harden  ; and  then  be  re- 
moved into  a fituation  where  they  may  be  defended  from 
ftrong  winds,  and  enjoy  the  morning  fun  till  eleven  o’clock, 
where  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  a warmer  fituation. 
And  as  thefe  forts  grow  pretty  fall,  they  foon  fill  the  pots 
with  their  roots ; and  when  they  (land  . long  unremoved  in 
fummer,  they  frequently  put  out  their  roots  through  the 
holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  into  the  ground,  when  the 
plants  grow  vigoroufly  ; but  if  fuffered  to  continue  long  in 
this  manner,  it  is  difficult  to  remove  them  ; as  if  their  roots 
be  torn  off,  all  the  younger  branches  decay,  and  the  plants 
are  frequently  killed.  The  pots  (hould  therefore  be  moved 
once  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  in  the  fummer  months, 
and  the  roots  which  may  then  be  pu  filing  through  the  holes 
cut  off,  to  prevent  their  ftriking  into  the  ground. 

They  require  alfo  to  be  new  potted  at  lead  twice  in  the 
fummer  ; the  firft  time  after  they  have  been  three  weeks  ora 
month  out  of  the  green-houfe ; the  fecond  towards  the  end 
of  Auguft,  or  beginning  of  September,  that  the  plants  may 
have  time  to  eftablifti  their  new  roots  before  they  are  re- 
moved into  the  green-houfe.  ' When  this  is  performed,  all 
the  roots  on  the  outfide  of  the  balls  of  earth  fiiould  be  care- 
fully 
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fully  pared  off,  and  as  much  of  the  old  earth  drawn  away 
from  the  roots,  as  can  be  done  with  fafety  to  the  plants  ; 
then,  where  they  require  it,  they  fhould  be  put  into  pots  a 
fize  larger  than  thofe  out  of  which  they  were  taken,  putting 
a quantity  of  frefli  earth  into  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  placing 
the  plants  upon  it,  being  careful  that  the  ball  about  the  roots 
of  the  plant  be  not  fo  high  as  the  rim  of  the  pot,  that  fome 
room  may  be  left  to  contain  the  water  which  may  be  given 
to  them.  Then  the  cavity  all  round  the  ball  fhould  be  filled 
up  with  frefh  earth,  be  gently  prefled  down,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  beaten  upon  the  ground,  to  fettle  the  earth  ; the 
plant  being  then  well  watered,  and  the  ftem  faftened  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  difplacing  the  roots  before  they  are 
fixed  in  the  new  earth. 

Where  fuch  mould  as  has  been  mentioned  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, frefh  hazel  loam  from  a pafture,  mixed  with  a fourth 
or  a fifth  part  of  rotten  dung  ; or,  where  the  earth  is  in- 
clinable to  bind,  a mixture  of  rotten  tan  ; and,  where  light 
and  warm,  a mixture  of  neat’s-dung  may  be  employed. 
This  compoft  fhould  be  mixed  three  or  four  months  before 
it  is  ufed,  and  be  turned  over  three  or  four  times,  that  the 
parts  may  be  well  incorporated. 

The  fhrubby  forts  require  to  be  looked  over  frequently 
during  the  winter,  while  they  arc  in  the  green-houfe,  to  pick 
off  all  decayed  leaves  from  them,  which  if  left  on  will  not 
only  render  the  plants  unfi^htly,  but  by  their  falling  off  make 
a litter  among  the  other  plants  ; and  if  they  are  fuffered  to 
rot  in  the  houfe,  they  occafion  a foul,  nafty,  damp  air,  which 
is  very  prejudicial  to  all  the  plants. 

The  firft  fort,  from  having  herbaceous  ftalks,  -is  beft  in- 
creafed  by  feeds,  though  cuttings  of  it  will  take  root. 

And  the  fecond  fort  may  not  only  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
but  alfo  from  heads  flipped  off  from  the  fhort  flefhy  ftalk ; 
which  fhould  have  their  lower  leaves  ftripped  off,  and  be 
then  planted  fingle  in  a fmall  pot  ; or  where  the  heads  are 
fmall,  two  or  three  may  be  put  into  one  pot ; plunging  them 
into  a very  moderate  hot-bed,  fhading  and  refrefhing  them 
gently  with  water.  They  take  root  in  a month  or  five 
weeks ; when  they  fhould  be  hardened  gradually  to  the  open 
air,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  muff  be 
removed  into  fhelter,  as  in  the  other  kinds. 

The  fixth  kind  is  capable  of  being  increafed  both  by  feeds 
and  cuttings,  hut  it  is  found  to  be  more  tender  than  many 
other  forts,  and  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  damps.  The 
eighth  fpecics  is  readily  increafed  by  cuttings  ; but  the 
twelfth  is  more  difficultly  to  be  raifed  in  this  way.  The 
fifteenth  is  eafily  raifed  by  cuttings,  and  fometimes  by  feeds  ; 
and  the  feventeenth  readily  ftrikes  from  cuttings  ; the 
eighteenth  produces  feeds,  but  is  more  ufually  increafed  by 
cuttings ; and  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  are  readily  pro- 
pagated in  the  fame  way  ; the  twenty  firft  is  likewife  raifed 
from  cuttings,  but  they  are  not  very  free  in  ftriking  ; the 
twenty-fourth  is  raifed  in  this  manner  without  difficulty  ; but 
in  the  twenty-fifth,  from  the  branches  running  out  fpeedtly 
into  flowering  ftalks,  few  are  formed  proper  for  cuttings,  and 
thefe  are  ftruck  with  difficulty. 

All  thefe  plants  are  highly  ornamental,  and  afford  confi- 
derable  variety  in  colleftior.s  of  green-houfe  plan's. 

PELASGIANS,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  mod  ancient 
people  of  Greece,  according  to  Thucydides,  Strabo,  and 
Herodotus.  The  laft  author  fays,  that  the  whole  country, 
which  in  his  time  was  called  “ Hellos,”  was  in  a former 
period  denominated  Pelafgia.  Thefe  people,  as  fome  fay, 
were  denominated  Pelafgi,  becaufe  they  were  an  unfettled 
wandering  people,  who  often  changed  their  habitations. 
Others,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Hefiod,  take  them,  to 
have  been  Autochthones,  which  was  the  defignation  given 


to  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  rather  to  all  whofe  original 
was  unknown.  If  we  admit  Apollodorus’s  authority,  in 
which  Servius  (on  the  zd  iEneid)  acquiefces,  the  Pelafgi 
derived  their  name  from  one  Pelafgus,  a perfon  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  feveral  perfons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers.  The  ancient  Scholiaft  on  Apollodorus  Rho- 
dius,  makes  Pelafgus  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Inachus,  and 
this  is  the  fame  who,  according  to  Hefiod,  was  the  father  of 
Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia.  According  to  Paufanias  (in 
Arcad.)  Pelafgus  was  the  firft  man  who  appeared  in  the 
country,  and  furpaffed  all  others  in  the  faculties  both  of  his 
body  and  mind.  As  foon  as  he  began  to  reign,  he  taught  the 
Arcadians  to  ere£  cottages  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  and  to  clothe  themfelves  with  boar’s 
flcins.  Till  that  time  they  had  lived  upon  leaves  of  trees, 
herbs,  and  roots ; but  inftead  of  thefe  he  recommended  the 
ufe  of  acorns,  or  rather  a kind  of  fruit  which  grew  upon 
the  beech-tree;  and  this  food  became  fo  common,  that  long 
after  Pelafgus,  the  Arcadians  were  reprefented  as  a people 
who  lived  only  upon  acorns,  and  who  on  this  account  were 
terrible  and  invincible  in  war.  See  Gracia. 

The  writers  firft  cited  in  this  article  fay,  that  the  Pelaf- 
gians  were  firft  known  in  Theffaly,  and  that  from  thence  they 
extended  their  migrations  through  all  the  other  countries  of 
Greece.  However,  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  fays,  that 
they  derived  their  origin  from  Peloponnefus,  and  that  they 
fent  from  hence  colonies  into  Theffaly.  This  author  adds, 
that  thefe  people  left  Theffaly,  and  fpread  themfelves  through 
Epirus,  Italy,  Thrace,  the  ifles  of  Afia  Minor,  under  the 
reign  of  Deucalion.  M.  de  Gebelin  fays,  that  the  Pelafgi 
were  the  poffeffors  of  the  whole  country,  which  extended 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  fea  of  Peloponnefus  ; 
that  fome  of  them  peopled  Thrace,  Getia,  Macedonia,  Il- 
lyria, Epirus,  Theffaly,  the  Phocide,  the  Peloponnefus,  and 
Attica ; and  that  others  eroded  the  Danube,  and  bore  the 
appellation  of  Dacii  and  Gets.  They  are  faid  to  have  re- 
plenifhed  all  thefe  countries  with  celebrated  cities,  and  an 
immenfe  population  ; to  have  extended  cultivation  wherever 
they  went,  and  to  have  fent  out  numerous  colonies.  On 
account  of  thefe  emigrations  they  were  reckoned  a wandering 
people,  without  arts  and  fciences. 

If  we  may  credit  Herodotus,  the  Pelafgi,  having  fettled 
in  Samothracia,  introduced  thither  the  worfhip  of  the  Ca- 
biri  and  their  myfteries,  which  they  afterwards  communicated 
to  the  Athenians,  among  whom  they  fixed  their  refidence 
when  they  quitted  that  ifland  ; but  he  does  not  inform  119 
from  whom  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  thefe  gods  and 
of  their  myfteries.  We  learn  from  Dionyfius  Halicarnaf- 
fenfis  that  fome  of  the  Pelafgi,  who  departed  from  Theffaly, 
were  received  at  Dodona  ; and  that  in  obedience  to  an  oracle 
they  paffed  into  Italy,  and  fettled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po. 
Thofe  of  them  that  were  leaft  able  to  bear  fatigue,  were  en- 
trufted  with  the  care  of  their  veffels,  and  others  of  them  ad- 
vanced into  the  country,  traverfed  the  mountains,  and 
defeended  into  the  country  of  the  Umbrians.  Among  thefe 
people,  they  obtained  fome  cities,  till  they  were  forced  to 
retire  among  the  aborigines,  who  were  the  neighbours  of 
the  Arcadians ; and  in  procefs  of  time  they  conciliated  the 
aborigines,  and  were  allowed  to  fettle  among  them.  But 
the  country  being  too  fmall  for  their  accommodation,  the 
Pelafgi  induced  the  aborigines  to  join  them  in  making  an 
irruption  into  Umbria,  where  they  took  poffeffion  of  Cro- 
tona.  Here  they  foundsd  other  cities,  which  were  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Tyrrhenians.  The  Pelafgi  founded 
the  town  of  Lariffa,  in  Campania,  of  which  country  they 
poffeffed  a part  after  having  expelled  from  it  the  Aurunci. 

In  Italy  the  Pelafgi,  after  the  departure  of  the  Siculi, 
enjoyed 
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enjoyed  a large  and  beautiful  territory,  fo  that  they  became 
rich  and  powerful.  Thofe  who  had  been  left  to  guard  their 
veffels,  built  a town  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
river,  and  gradually  became  matters  of  the  fea.  They  fent 
to  the  temple  at  Delphos  tithes  of  their  marine  profits ; at 
length,  however,  they  were  attacked  by  their  neighbours 
and  obliged  to  abandon  their  city.  The  Pelafgi,  who  were 
affociated  with  the  aborigines,  were  overpowered  by  their 
barbarian  neighbours,  fo  that  only  a few  remained  among  the 
aborigines,  the  grea'eft  part  having  been  difperfed  in  Greece, 
and  among  the  Barbarians.  According  to  Dionyfius  Hali- 
carnaffenfis  it  was  about  two  generations  before  the  war  of 
Troy,  that  the  Pelafgi  experienced  thefe  misfortunes.  All 
the  towns  which  they  inhabited  were  demolilhed,  excepting 
Crotona ; but  it  changed  its  name  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
in  the  time  of  this  hiftorian  was  called  Cothornia. 

According  to  the  relation  of  Herodotus,  the  Pelafgi, 
under  the  reign  of  Deucalion,  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  part 
of  Theffaly  called  Phthiotis,  where  they  remained  till  the 
reign  of  Dorus,  grandfon  of  Deucalion.  They  then  migrated 
to  another  part  of  Theffaly  called  Efliseotis,  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Offa  and  mount  Olympus.  From  thence 
they  were  driven  by  the  Cadmasans,  and  they  eftabliflied 
themfelves  at  the  foot  of  Pindus,  and  were  denominated 
Macedonians. 

Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  fays,  that  about  two  genera- 
tions before  the  war  of  Trov,  fome  of  the  Pelafgi,  driven 
from  their  cities,  returned  into  Greece.  Thefe  fettled  in 
Attica,  the  Athenians  afligning  to  them  a territory  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Hymettus,  on  condition  of  their  building  a 
wall  to  encompafs  the  citadel.  Their  ingenuity  excited  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Athenians,  and  they  expelled  them  from 
Attica.  They  then  difperfed  in  different  places,  and  one 
party  fettled  in  the  ifle  of  Lemnos.  When  they  were  efta- 
blifhed in  this  ifland  they  determined  to  avenge  themfelves  on 
the  Athenians ; and  for  this  purpofe  armed  their  veffels  and 
made  a defcent  on  Attica.  Here  they  feized  a number  of 
females,  who  were  celebrating  the  feaft  of  Diana,  and  taking 
them  to  Lemnos,  made  them  their  concubines.  The  off- 
fpring  of  thefe  females  being  inftrufted  in  the  language  of 
the  Athenians,  and  in  their  mode  of  life,  conceived  an  aver- 
fion  to  the  legitimate  children  of  the  Pelafgi ; and  this  oc- 
cafioned  the  murder  of  the  illegitimate  children  and  of  their 
mothers.  The  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Mi-  iades, 
drove  the  Pelafgi  from  Lemnos ; and  they  then  eftablifhed 
themfelves,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  town  of  A&e,  a 
territory  feparated  from  the  continent  of  Thrace  by  a canal; 
by  degrees  they  extended  themfelves  .to  the  continent,  and 
occupied  Creftonia. 

Dionyfius  informs  us,  that  when  fome  of  the  Pelafgi, 
under  the  reign  of  Deucalion,  paffed  into  Italy,  the  ifle  of 
Crete,  and  the  Cyclades,  Bceotia,  the  Phocide,  and  Euboea, 
others  migrated  into  Afia.  According  to  Strabo,  the  Lef- 
bians  claim  the  honour  in  behalf  of  their  anceftors  of  having 
been  in  the  war  of  Troy,  under  the  conduct  of  Pylaeus,  a 
chief  of  the  Pelafgi.  All  the  towns  of  the  maritime  coaft 
of  Ionia  had  been  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the  Pelafgi;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of  Chios  alfo  pretend  that  the  Pelafgi 
of  Theffaly  were  their  founders  ; nor  indeed  is  there  a coun- 
try of  Greece,  Thrace,  and  Afia  Minor,  in  which  the  Pe- 
lafgi have  not  left  traces  of  their  power.  Soon  after  the  war 
of  Troy,  the  name  of  Pelafgi  began  to  fink  into  oblivion. 
Thofe  who  emitted  till  the  time  of  Herodotus,  near  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  and  on  the  coafts  of  Thrace,  were  fubjeft  to  foreign 
dominion ; and  the  language  which  they  fpoke  was  the  only 
evidence  of  their  ancient  origin.  Thucydides  fays,  that  the 
chief  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  this  nation  was  the  confederation  of 


th$  Hellenes,  who  fprang  from  the  Pelafgi  themfelves.  The 
Hellenes  made  a league,  formed  among  themfelves  a fepa- 
ratebody,  and  made  conquefts.  After  feparation  from  the 
Pelafgi,  their  parents,  they  eftranged  themfelves  from  their 
manners  and  habits,  and  by  little  and  little  changed  their 
language,  in  confequence  of  the  commercial  intercourfe 
which  they  had  with  colonies  from  the  eaft.  Thofe  at  length 
who  were  originally  Pelafgi  joined  this  league,  furrendered 
the  name  of  Pelafgi,  and  adopted  that  of  Hellenes.  Hero- 
dian  relates,  that  the  Athenians,  though  reckoned  to  be 
Pelafgians  at  the  time  of  the  famous  emigration  of  thefe 
people,  were  become  Hellenes,  when  the  Pelafgi,  driven 
from  Italy,  returned  to  Greece.  About  the  fame  time  the 
Laceda:monians,  the  Argians,  and  the  Arcadians,  who  had 
been  alfo  known  under  the  name  of  Pelafgians,  laid  afide  the 
barbarifm  of  their  progenitors,  and  affumed  the  name  ef 
Hellenes.  The  Pelafgi,  according  to  Herodotus,  eftablifhed 
at  Dodona  the  moft  ancient  and  the  moft  refpe&able  of  the 
oracles  of  Greece.  He  adds,  that  they  had  no  other  idols 
nor  temples ; that  they  offered  their  facrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  gave  neither  name  nor  furname  to  the  deities  whom  they 
worshipped. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis,  in  fpeaking  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Pelafgians  inhabitants  of  Falerii  and  Fefcennia,  two 
ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  built  in  the  Grecian  form,  fays, 
“ the  manner  of  their  religious  ceremonies  was  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  Argos.  Holy  women  ferved  in  the  temple,  and  a 
girl  unmarried,  called  canephoros,  or  balket-bearer,  began 
the  facrifice,  befides  choruffes  of  virgins,  who  hymned  the 
goddefs  in  fongs  of  their  country.”  Now  as  the  Romans 
had  an  earlier  communication  with  the  Etrufcans  than  with 
the  Greeks,  this  paffage  renders  it  very  probable  that  they 
were  obliged  to  the  people  of  Etruria  for  their  religious  cere- 
monies, and  for  vocal  mufic. 

Strabo,  (de  bello  Punico,)  fays  in  exprefs  terms,  that  the 
public  mufic,  efpecially  fuch  as  was  ufed  in  facrifices,  came 
from  Etruria  to  the  Romans.  See  alfo  Livy,  lib.  xxxix. 

PELASGICUS  Sinus,  a gulf  of  Theffaly,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Phthiotide.  This  gulf  had  Maguefia  on  the  eaft,  and 
the  Phthiotide  on  the  weft ; its  entrance  was  a wide  ftrait, 
between  the  town  of  Antron  to  the  fouth,  and  the  promon- 
tory iEantium  to  the  weft. 

PELASGIOTIS,  or  Pelasgis,  a country  of  Theffaly, 
the  extent  of  which  is  varioufly  afiigned  by  different  authors. 
The  epoch  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi  in  Theffaly  is  fixed 
by  fome  writers  to  the  year  1883  B.C.  It  is  probable, 
that  they  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  centre  of  the  country, 
to  the  S.  and  N.  of  the  Alpheus ; but  fome  fay  that  this 
province  had  for  its  boundaries  to  the  N.  Aliacmon  and  the 
Peneus  to  the  S.  But  if  the  Pelafgiotide  be  confidered  as 
comprehending  three  parts,  viz.  Perrhoebia,  Pelafgiotide 
proper,  and  the  delightful  valley  of  Tempe,  the  country 
muft  have  extended  to  the  S.  of  the  Alpheus.  From  W. 
to  E.  its  extent  was  limited  by  the  mountains. 

PELATiE,  TUXalat,  in  Antiquity)  a particular  kind  of 
fervants  among  the  Athenians. 

The  pelatae  were  free-born  citizens,  who  by  reafon  of 
their  indigence,  were  forced  to  ferve  for  wages.  They  had 
no  fuffrage  in  public  affairs,  as  not  being  matters  of  an  eftate 
proper  to  qualify  them  for  giving  their  votes;  but  this 
reflridtion  was  not  perpetual.  They  were  otherwife  called 
thetes , and  continued  in  the  condition  of  fervants  only  during 
their  own  pleafure  and  neceflities  ; for  they  had  power  either 
to  change  their  mailers,  or  (if  they  became  able  to  fubfift 
themfelves)  wholly  to  releafe,  themfelves  from  fervitude. 

PELCHILLEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in 
Natangen;  25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Konigfberg. 
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PELECANU£,  the  Pelican,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  Anferes.  The  generic  charafter  is,  bill 
ftraight,  hooked  at  the  point,  and  furnifhed  with  a nail ; the 
noftrils  have  an  obliterated  .flit ; the  face  is  rather  naked  ; 
the  legs  balance  the  body  equally ; the  four  toes  are  con- 
nefted  by  a membrane. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  gregarious,  fond  of  fifh,  and 
in  general  remarkable  for  their  extreme  voracity.  For  the 
moft  part  they  keep  out  at  fea,  but  fome  of  them  are  found 
in  the  interior  parts  of  continents.  They  have  a long  bill, 
in  a lateral  furrow  of  which  lie  the  noftrils.  Several  of  the 
tribe  are  rendered  ufeful  to  mankind,  by  being  taught  to  fifli 
for  them.  There  are  thirty-one  fpecies,  divided  into  feflions 
according  to  the  ftru&ure  of  the  bill. 

A.  Bill  without  Teeth. 

Species. 

Onocrotalus,  or  White  Pelican.  The  birds  of  this 
fpecies  are,  as  the  name  imports,  white ; the  gullet  is 
pouched ; the  bill  is  red,  and  from  fifteen  to  fixteen  inches 
long ; the  upper  mandible  is  deprefled  and  broad,  the  lower 
forked ; bag  at  the  throat  flaccid,  membranaceous,  capable 
of  great  diftenfion  ; the  irides  hazel-coloured ; the  gape  of 
the  mouth  wide ; the  head  is  naked  at  the  fides,  covered 
with  a flefli-coloured  Ikin ; the  hind  head  is  fomewhat 
crefted ; the  body  is  faintly  tinged  with  flefh-colour ; the 
fpurious  wings  and  firft  quill-feathers  are  black  ; the  legs  are 
of  a lead  colour.  It  is  larger  than  a fwan,  and  about  five 
feet  long.  It  inhabits  Afia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 
In  filhing,  this  bird  does  not  immediately  fwallow  its  prey, 
but  fills  its  bag,  and  returns  to  the  fhore  to  devour  at  its 
leifure  the  fruits  of  its  induftry.  As  it  ha9  a very  quick  di- 
geftion,  it  has  generally  to  fifh  more  than  once  in  a day. 
At  night  it  retires  to  reft,  a little  way  on  the  Ihore,  with  its 
head  reftirg  on  its  breaft.  In  this  ftate  it  remains  almoft 
motionlefs,  till  hunger  calls  it  to  break  its  repofe.  It  then 
flies  from  its  refting-place,  and  railing  itfelf  30  or  40  feet 
above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  turns  its  head  with  one  eye 
downwards,  and  continues  to  fly  in  that  pofture  till  it  fees 
a filh  fufficiently  near  the  furface,  when  it  dart3  down  with 
aftonilhing  fwiftnefs,  feizes  it  with  • unerring  certainty,  and 
ftores  it  up  in  its  pouch.  It  then  rifes  again,  and  continues 
the  fame  manoeuvres,  till  it  has  procured  a competent  ftock. 
The  female  feeds  her  young  with  fifh,  macerated  a long  time 
in  her  bag.  The  pelican  is  fulceptible  of  domeftication,  and 
may  be  trained  to  fifh  for  its  malter.  The  pelican  generally 
builds  in  marfhy  and  uncultivated  places,  particularly  in 
iflands  and  lakes,  making  its  neft,  which  is  deep,  a foot  and 
a half  in  diameter,  of  carices,  and  lining  it  with  grafs  of  a 
fofter  texture.  It  lays  two  or  more  white  eggs,  which, 
when  harafled,  it  fometimes  hides  in  the  water.  When  it 
builds  in  dry  and  defert  places,  it  brings  water  to  its  young. 
It  walks  fljwly,  flies  in  flock?,  and  lives  in  fociety  with 
other  birds. 

Rosecs  ; Rofe-coloured  Pelican.  This  fpecies  is  of  a 
rofy  colour ; the  gullet  is  pouched ; the  bill  and  legs  are 
black  ; the  area  of  the  eyes  is  naked  ; the  pouch  yellow’. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a goofe,  and  inhabits  Manilla. 

Fuscus;  Browm  Pelican.  This,  as  its  name  imports,  is 
cinereous  brown  ; the  gullet  is  pouched.  It  inhabits  Ame- 
rica, and  is  four  feet  long. 

Manillensis;  Manilla  Pelican.  Entirely  brown  ; gullet 
pouched.  It  inhabits,  as  its  name  fhews,  Manilla,  and  is 
very  like  the  rofeus. 

Philitpensis  ; Philippine  Pelican.  White ; creft  varied 
with  white  and  brown  ; the  gullet  is  pouched.  It  is  about 
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four  feet  and  a half  long,  and  is  found  in  the  Philippine 
iflands. 

Rufescens  ; Red-backed  Pelican.  Reddifh ; crefted 
head  and  neck  reddi (h- white ; tail  dufky ; the  gullet  is 
pouched.  It  is  four  feet  long,  and  inhabits  Africa. 

Carolinensis  ; Charleftown  Pelican.  Dufky  above, 
beneath  white ; gullet  pouched.  There  are  two  other  va- 
rieties : 1.  One  is  reddifh-whitc  beneath  ; the  upper  man- 
dible is  rounded  at  the  bafe.  2.  The  other  is  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  ftriate  and  dufky-white.  It  inhabits  Ame- 
rica ; is  above  three  feet  long ; the  pouch  is  very  large. 

Euythrorhyvchos  ; Rough-billed  Pelican.  Crefted; 
white  ; gullet  pouched,  and  ftreaked  with  black.  It  in- 
habits North  America,  and  is  four  feet  and  a half  long. 

Aquilus,  or  Frigate  Pelican.  The  tail  is  forked  ; body 
ferruginous,  and  orbits  black  ; the  bill  is  red  ; belly  of  the 
female  white.  It  is  three  feet  long  ; the  extent  of  the  wings 
is  full  fourteen  feet.  It  inhabits  w’ithin  the  tropics.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Dampier,  and  other  navigators,  as  the  frigate 
bird.  From  its  great  expanfe  of  wing  it  is  capable  of  flying 
very  fmoothly,  and  fo  high  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible,  feldom 
coming  to  land.  It  feeds  on  fifties,  particularly  flying  fifh, 
on  which  it  darts  with  the  greateft  velocity.  It  builds  on 
trees  or  on  rocks,  and  lays  one  or  two  eggs  of  a flefh-colour, 
and  fpotted  with  red. 

Minor;  Leffer  Frigate  Pelican.  The  tail  is  forked; 
body  ferruginous ; bill  and  orbits  red.  It  refembles  the 
laft,  but  is  lefs,  being  only  about  three  feet  long. 

Leucocephalus  ; White-headed  Pelican.  The  tail  of 
this  fpecies  is  forked  ; the  body  brown  ; head,  neck,  breaft, 
and  belly  white  ; bill  dufky. 

Palmerstoni  ; Palmerfton  Frigate  Pelican.  Tail 
forked  ; body  glofly  green-brown,  beneath  white ; throat 
varied  with  black.  It  inhabits  Palmerfton’s  ifland  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean  ; is  about  three  feet  two  inches  long. 
The  bill  is  black  ; the  temples  feathered ; the  legs  blackifh. 

* Carbo  ; Corvorant.  Tail  rounded;  body  black; 
head  fomewhat  crefted  ; bill  blackifh  ; the  bafe  of  the  lower 
mandible  covered  with  a yellowifh  fkin,  extending  under  the 
chin,  and  forming  a pouch  ; irides  green ; chin  white,  fur- 
rounded  with  a yellowifh  arch  ; tail  long  and  lax,  confifting 
of  fourteen  feathers  ; thighs  with  a white  fpot,  dotted  with 
black  ; legs  black.  Three  feet  long  ; fize  of  a goofe,  but 
more  flender,  and  weighs  about  feveri  pounds.  Inhabits 
Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  Common  on  many  of  our 
fea-coafts,  building  its  neft  on  the  higheft  parts  of  cliffs  that 
hang  over  the  fea,  and  laying  three  or  more  pale  green  eggs, 
about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a goofe.  In  winter  thefe  birds 
difperfe  along  the  fhores,  and  vifit  the  frefh  waters,  where 
they  commit  great  depredations  among  the  fifh.  They  art 
remarkably  voracious,  and  have  a very  quick  digeftion. 
Though  naturally  extremely  fhy  and  W'ary,  they  are  ftupid, 
and  eafily  taken  when  glutted  with  food.  Their  fmell,  when 
alive,  is  more  rank  and  offenfive  than  that  of  any  other  bird ; 
and  their  flefh  is  fo  difgufting,  that  even  the  Greenlanders 
will  hardly  tafte  it.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  twenty  of 
thefe  birds  together,  on  the  rocks  of  the  fea-coaft,  w ith  ex- 
tended w'ings,  drying  themfelves  in  the  wind.  In  this  atti- 
tude they  fometimes  remain  for  nearly  an  hour,  without  once 
clofing  their  wings ; and  as  foon  as  the  latter  are  fufficiently 
dry  to  enable  the  feathers  to  imbibe  the  oil,  they  prefs  this 
liquor  from  the  receptacle  on  their  rumps,  and  drefs  the 
feathers  with  it.  It  is  only  in  one  particular  ftate  that  the 
oily  matter  can  be  fpread  on  them,  namely,  when  they  are 
fomewhat  damp  ; and  the  inftin&  of  the  birds  teaches  them 
the  proper  moment.  Corvorants  were  formerly  fometime:. 
trained  in  this  country,  as  they  (till  are  in  China,  for  the 
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purpofe  of  catching  filh  for  the  table.  With  this  view  they 
■were  kept  with  great  care  in  the  houfe,  and  when  taken  out 
for  fifhing,  they  had  a leathern  thong  tied  round  their  neck, 
to  prevent  them  from  fwallowing  their  prey. 

Graculus  ; Shag.  Tail  rounded  ; body  black,  brown 
beneath ; tail-feathers  twelve ; head  and  neck  black,  with 
a green  glofs ; back  and  wing-coverts  purple-black,  gioffy 
at  the  edges ; middle  of  the  belly  dulky ; legs  black. 
Weighs  about  four  pounds.  Leng'h  twenty- nine  inches. 
The  female  weighs  about  three  pounds  and  a quarter,  and  is 
only  twenty-feven  inches  long.  Inhabits  the  northern  feas 
of  Europe.  Swims  with  its  head  ereft,  and  the  body  under 
water.  On  perceiving  the  flafh  of  a gun,  dives  inftanta- 
neoufly,  and  rifes  at  a confiderable  diftance  Has  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  preceding,  and  devours  a prodigious 
quantity  of  fifh.  There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this 
fpecies : in  the  firft  the  chin  is  yellow,  and  the  tail  wedged. 
It  is  found  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fecond  is 
blackilh,  but  beneath  it  is  brown  ; the  feathers  above  are 
edged  with  black.  It  inhabits  Cayenne,  and  the  Caribbee 
iflands,  and  is  about  twenty-fix  inches  long. 

PygmjEUS  ; Dwarf  Shag.  The  tail  is  wedged,  the 
feathers  twelve  in  number ; the  body  is  black,  with  a few 
fcattered  white  fpots.  It  inhabits  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  is 
about  the  fize  of  the  garganey,  a fpecies  of  the  Anas  genus. 
The  female  is  brown,  without  fpots.  A variety  has  its  chin 
.of  a moufe  colour,  and  its  legs  black. 

Punctatus  ; Spotted  Shag.  Crefled ; black ; tail 
rounded  ; wings  dark  alh,  fpotted  with  black ; fides  of  the 
neck  with  a white  line.  It  inhabits  New  Zealand,  and  is 
nearly  two  feet  long. 

* Cristatus  ; Crefted  Shag.  This  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  our  own  country.  It 
is  of  a Ihining  green,  beneath  it  is  dulky ; bill  and  legs 
dufky ; head  crefted ; the  bill  is  blackilh ; irides  green ; 
feathers  each  fide  the  head  long,  forming  a creft ; the  tail- 
feathers  twelve  in  number,  and  of  a dulky  green  ; the  head 
often  not  crefted. 

Violaceus  ; Violet  Shag.  Creft  ereft ; body  Ihining 
violet-black.  It  inhabits  Kamtfehatka,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands. 

Uriel;  Red-faced  Shag.  Shining  green;  throat  and 
orbits  white  ; face  naked,  blueilh-red  ; wings  and  tail  dulky  ; 
legs  black.  It  inhabits  Kamtfehatka,  and  is  about  thirty- 
four  inches  long. 

Carunculatus  ; Carunculated  Shag.  Black,  beneath 
white;  face  naked,  carunculate,  red;  orbit6 elevated,  blue; 
wings  with  a white  band.  It  inhabits  New  Zealand,  and  is 
about  twenty  inches  long. 

Magellanicus  ; Magellanic  Shag.  Black,  beneath 
white ; temples  and  chin  naked,  reddilh ; head  turned, 
temples  with  a white  line  ; tail  wedged.  It  inhabits  Terra 
del  Fuego  and  Staten  land  iflands,  at  the  extremity  of  South 
America.  It  i6  about  thirty  inches  long. 

Varius  ; Pied  Shag.  Brown,  beneath  white ; rump, 
wings,  and  rounded  tail  black  ; eye-brows  pale  ; area  of  the 
eyes  naked,  yellow.  It  inhabits  New  Zealand ; two  feet 
and  a half  long ; it  builds  in  trees ; the  eggs  are  of  a pale 
greenilh-white. 

Cirratus  ; Tufted  Shag.  Black,  beneath  white ; 
crown  crefted ; wings  with  a white  band ; tail  rounded ; 
bills  and  legs  yellow.  It  inhabits  New  Zealand,  and  is 
thirty-four  inches  long.  The  orbits  are  naked ; the  creft 
turned  back ; tail-feathers  fourteen ; bill  and  legs  yel- 
low. 

Africanus  ; African  Shag.  Brown-black,  beneath 
varied  with  white  and  blackilh ; chin  white ; wing-coverts 


blue-grey,  edged  and  tipt  with  black.  It  is  found  in  Africa 
and  is  about  twenty  inches  in  length. 

B.  Bill  ferrate. 

Species. 

Thagus;  Saw-billed  Pelican.  Brown;  tail  rounded; 
gullet  pouched,  and  covered  with  ftiort  cinereous  feathers. 
It  inhabits  Chili ; is  the  fize  of  a turkey  ; extends  its  wings 
about  nine  feet.  The  bill  of  this  fpecies  is  about  a foot 
long,  each  mandible  is  hooked  ; the  pouch  is  very  long,  and 
the  legs  black. 

* Bassanus;  Gannet  or  Soland  Goofe.  Tail  wedged; 
body  white  ; bill  and  quill-feathers  black  ; face  blue ; irides 
yellowilh ; tail-feathers  twelve ; eyes  furrounded  with  a 
naked  Ikin  of  fine  blue ; legs  black,  and  greenilh  on  the 
fore  part ; the  feet  long.  Weighs  feven  pounds,  and  in- 
habits Europe  and  America.  This  fpecies  of  pelican  haunts 
the  Bafs  ifland  in  the  frith  of  Edinburgh,  Ailfa  on  the  coaft 
of  Ayrfhire,  the  ifland  of  St.  Kiida,  and  hardly  any  where 
elfein  Europe.  It  arrives  at  thefe  fpots  in  March,  and  con- 
tinues till  September.  As  it  muft  let  itfelf  fall  before  it 
takes  wing,  it  requires  a fteep  and  precipitous  breeding  ila- 
tion.  It  makes  a rude  neft  of  fticks,  grafs,  fea-planls,  and 
lays  one  egg.  While  the  female  is  occupied  with  incuba- 
tion, the  male  brings  her  food,  which  confifts  almoft  en- 
tirely of  herrings  and  fprats.  In  the  bag  under  their  bill 
they  are  able  to  fetch  four  or  five  herrings  at  a time,  and  a 
great  number  of  fprats,  which  the  young  bird  extra&s  from 
the  mouth  of  the  old  one  with  its  bill,  as  with  pincers.  The 
young  begin  to  be  taken  in  Auguft,  and  by  fome  are  re- 
lilhed  as  an  exquifite  morfel ; but  the  old  ones  are  tough  and 
rancid.  The  fowler,  who  feizes  the  young,  is  let  down  by 
a rope  from  the  top  of  a cliff,  and  is  fometimes  ftationed  on 
the  flippery  proje&ion  of  a rock,  with  the  perpendicular 
precipice  of  four  hundred  feet  or  more  beneath  him.  The 
young  are  of  a dark  grey  colour,  and  continue  fo  for  a year 
or  more,  when  they  gradually  become  white,  except  the 
tips  of  their  wings,  which  are  always  black.  In  September 
and  Oftober  the  old  birds  leave  their  breeding  places,  and 
migrate  fouthward,  following,  as  is  alleged,  the  Ihoals  of 
herrings.  In  December  they  are  often  feen  off  Lilbon, 
plunging  for  fardinise ; but  after  that  period,  it  is  not  well 
known  what  becomes  of  them  till  March.  They  are  com- 
mon on  the  coafts  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  and  are  faid  to 
be  met  with  in  great  numbers  about  New  Holland  and  New 
Zealand.  They  alfo  breed  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland, 
and  migrate  fouthward  along  the  American  Ihores,  as  far  as 
South  Carolina.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  varieties : 
the  firft  is  brown,  fpotted  with  white,  and  white  beneath, 
with  naked  and  blackilh. ^ The  fecond  is  brown,  with  tri- 
angular white  fpots,  whitilh,  and  fpotted  with  brown  be- 
neath ; the  bill,  wings,  tail,  and  legs  brown. 

Piscator,  or  Leffer  Gannet.  Tail  wedged ; body 
whitilh  ; all  the  quill-feathers  black  ; face  red.  It  inhabits 
the  Chinefe,  Indian,  and  American  feas ; and  is  about  thirty 
inches  long. 

Sula;  Booby.  Tail  wedged;  body  whitilh;  primary 
quill-feathers  tipt  with  blackilh ; face  red.  It  inhabits 
South  America,  and  the  neighbouring  ifles,  and  is  about 
thirty  inches  long 

Fiber;  Brown  Booby.  Tail  wedged;  body  brownilh ; 
all  the  quill- feathers  blackilh  ; face  red.  It  inhabits  Ame- 
rica and  Africa,  and  is  rather  more  than  two  feet  in  length. 

Sinensis  ; Filhing  Corvorant.  Tail  rounded ; body 
brown,  whitilh,  and  fpotted  with  brown  beneath ; throat 
white ; bill  yellow  ; irides  blue.  It  inhabits  China,  where 
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it  is  tamed  for  the  purpofe  of  catching  fifh.  The  bill  of 
this  bird  is  yellow,  and  the  irides  blue. 

Parvus  ; Leffer  Booby-  This  fpecies  is  black,  beneath 
it  is  white;  the  face  downy.  It  inhabits  Cayenne,  and  is 
about  eighteen  inches  long. 

Pelecanus,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  t o the  platea, 
or  fpoon-bill ; a bird  very  different  from  the  pelican,  being 
of  the  ftork  or  heron  kind.  See  Platalea. 

PELECHUCO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Cufco  ; 36  miles  N.N.W.  of  Caravaya. 

PELECINUS,  in  Botany , a kind  of  vetch,  or  legumi- 
nous plant,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  book  21.  chap.  12.  1.  45, 
as  “ growing  in  corn-fields,  and  having  fmall  fhrubby  {talks, 
with  leaves  like  Ciccr.  It  bears  its  feeds  in  pods  (or  le- 
gumes), which  terminate  in  a hooked  point,  and  grow 
three  or  four  together,  & c.”  This  defcription  accords 
well  with  the  Linnsean  Coronilla  Seeuridaca , which  is  cer- 
tainly the  \Sv;xfo>  of  Diofcorides  ; and  Gefner,  as  well  as 
Bauhin,  rightly  fo  underftood  it.  Pliny  fays  “ the  feeds 
are  bitter,  and  good  for  the  ftomach.”  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  modern  Greeks,  at  this  day,  know  the  plant  by 
the  name  of  mx^oXu/Si,  or  bitter-pod.  The  feeds  of  a very 
fimilar  plant,  Trigonella  Fanumgnecum , always  enter  into 
the  compofition  of  curry-powders  in  Hindooftan,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  poffefs  a ftomachic  quality.  Such  a near  co- 
incidence is  frequent  between  the  medical  opinions  of  the 
mod  ancient  nations. 

This  being  the  true  Pelecinus , we  cannot  account  for 
Tournefort’s  having  adopted  the  word  as  the  name  of  the 
Linnaean  Biserrula,  fee  that  article ; to  which  it  is  cer- 
tainly mifapplied,  nor  does  he  give  any  reafon  or  explana- 
tion concerning  it.  This,  however,  led  Linnaeus,  as  it  feems, 
to  retain  it  for  the  fpecific  name  of  that  curious  plant. 

PELECOID  Angle,  in  Geometry.  See  Angle. 

PELECOIDES,  from  irtXtxv.;,  hatchet,  and  uc?o,-,  form, 
a figure  in  form  of  a hatchet. 

Such  is  the  figure  B C D A,  ( Plate  X.  Geometry,  Jig.  16.) 
contained  under  the  inverted  quadrantal  arcs  A B and  AD, 
and  the  femicircle  BCD 

The  area  of  the  pelecoides  is  demonftrated  to  be  equal  to 
the  fqnare  A C ; and  that,  again,  to  the  reftangle  E B.  It 
is  equal  to  the  fquare  A C,  becaufe  it  wants  of  the  fquare 
on  the  left  hand,  the  two  fegments  A B and  A D,  which 
are  equal  to  the  two  fegments  B C and  C D,  by  which  it 
exceeds  on  the  right  hand. 

PE  LEE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Englifh 
channel,  near  the  coalt  of  France  ; three  miles  N.E.  of 
Cherburtr.  N.  la;.  49  41'.  W.  long.  i°  28'. 

PELEGRINI,  Valerio,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
finger,  was  in  the  fervice  of  Spain  in  1700. 

Pelegrini,  Pietro,  a native  of  Brefcia,  and  fome  time 
organitl  of  the  Jefuits’  church  in  that  city.  He  was  a 
very  neat  player  on  the  harpfichord,  and  a lively  compofer 
for  that  inftrument.  Brcmner  publifhed  a book  of  leffons 
of  his  compofrion,  and  feveral  books  were  publifhed  at 
Paris,  where  in  1742,  he  feta  drama  to  mufic,  tranflated 
from  Stampiglia,  called  Cirene. 

We  heard  him  perform  at  Calais  in  1766,  at  a concert  for 
his  own  benefit.  He  was  then  in  years  and  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  a confumption  ; but  the  Due  de  Monpenfier,  then  gover- 
nor of  Calais,  coming  into  the  room  during  the  performance, 
the  poor  man  was  obliged  to  rife  and  finifh  his  concerto 
(landing.  We  faw  with  uneafinefs  the  difficulty  with  which 
lie  fupported  himfelf,  and  executed  difficult  paffages : but 
no  performer  was  to  fit  in  the  prefence  of  the  ducal  gover- 
nor, any  more  than  in  that  of  any  of  the  royal  family. 

Pelegrini,  Ferdinando,  a Neapolitan  compofer  and  per- 
former on  the  harpfichord.  According  to  M.  Gerber,  the 


continuator  of  Walter’s  Mufical  Lexicon,  he  publifhed  a 
Paris  and  in  London  feveral  works  for  the  harpfichord. 
There  is  fome  miflake  in  the  chriftian  names  of  thefe  two 
harpfichord-compofers,  and  the  works  of  one  are  indiferi- 
minately  aferibed  to  the  other  ; nor  are  we  certain  of  there 
having  been  two  compofers  of  the  fame  time  of  the  fame 
name,  and  in  the  fame  places,  of  fimilar  profeffional  abilities. 

PE  LEG  RI  NO,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  discovered  by  Quiros  in  1606.  S.  lat.  14°.  W. 
long.  162  w — Alfo,  a mountain  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Sicily,  near  Palermo,  in  which  is  a celebrated  fandtuary 
dedicated  to  St.  Rofali3. 

PELENGON,  or  Gelengon,  a town  of  Pei-fia,  in  the 
province  of  Lariftan  ; 66  miles  N.E.  of  Lar. 

PELES,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Savolax  ; 
48  miles  E.  of  Nyflot. 

PELEW  Islands,  or  Palaos,  a group  of  iflands  in 
the  weftern  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  in  that  extenfive 
divifion  of  the  globe,  called  Polynefia,  fituated  between  the 
Philippinedflands  and  the  Caroline  iflands.  The  firlt  difeo- 
very  of  thefe  iflands  has  been  attributed  to  fome  Jefuits  of 
the  Philippines,  viz.  the  fathers  Duberon  and  Cortil,  who 
left  the  Philippines  for  this  purpofe  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1710.  Before  this  time,  it  was  only  known,  that 
the  largefi  ifland,  which  is  the  molt  northerly,  was  called 
Panlog,  and  that  the  royal  refidence  was  in  Falu  or  Pelew. 
After  a voyage  of  fifteen  days  thefe  fathers  difeovered  land 
towards  the  north-eaft,  and  the  two  ifles  that  were  feen 
were  called  thofe  of  St.  Andrew,  as  having  been  difeovered 
on  the  day  of  that  apoflle.  From  fome  Pelewans,  whom 
they  accofted,  they  received  information  that  the  true  name 
of  thefe  ifles  was  Sonforol : that  Panlog  was  to  the  N.N.E. 
and  Ptilo  to  the  S.S.E.  Panlog  was  afterwards  difeovered 
about  fifty  leagues  from  Sonforol,  in  lat.  *7°  14'.  This 
feems  to  be  the  ifland  now  called  Babelthouap,  and  the 
largefi  of  the  group,  the  S.  extremity  of  which  in  Arrow- 
fmith’s  maps  is  about  lat.  7'  25'.  Father  Cantova's  letter, 
dated  1722,  and  contained  in  the  colledlion,  entitled  “ Let- 
tres  Edifiantes,’’  gives  a brief  account  of  the  Pelews,  and 
very  unjuftly  reprefents  the  natives  as  cannibals.  By  his 
account,  the  group  called  the  Palaos,  or  Pelews,  confifted 
of  feven  principal  ifles,  fituated  from  N.  to  S.  Their  names 
were  Pelilieu,  Coaengal,  Tagaleteu,  Cogeal,  Yalap,  Mogu- 
libee,  and  Nagarrol : the  king  was  called  Yaray,  and  re- 
fided  in  Yalap.  The  natives  were  deferibed  by  the  Jefuits 
as  naked  cannibals,  who  were  regarded  with  horror  by  the 
people  of  the  Carolines.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1 783,  that 
we  were  able  to  obtain  a juft  account  of  thefe  iflands,  and 
of  their  inhabitants.  When  captain  Wilfon,  commander  of 
the  Antelope  packet,  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, was  wrecked  on  Oroolong,  one  of  thefe  iflands,  he 
derived  that  information  which  was  communicated  on  his 
return  to  Mr.  Keate  ; and  this  irgenious  writer,  indulging 
perhaps  in  fome  degree  the  glow  of  his  feelings  and  imagina- 
tion, drew  up  that  very  pleafing  and  interefting  account, 
which,  from  its  firft  publication,  has  paffed  through  feveral 
editions.  The  whole  group  is  faid  to  contain  eighteen 
iflands  ; but  thofe  which  Mr.  Keate  mentions  are  Oroolong, 
Artingall,  Pelelew,  Emilligue,  Emunga,  Aramalorgoo,  Ar- 
raguy,  Caragaba,  and  Pethoull : but  the  names  of  all  were 
not  difeovered  : and  it  was  but  lately  known  that  Pelew  was 
only  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  ifland  called  Cooraora  j 
and  the  refidence  of  the  king.  From  Mr.  Keate  we  learn 
that  the  natives  of  thefe  iflands,  fo  far  from  being  favage 
cannibals,  were  remarkably  • mild,  hofpitable,  and  humane. 
Thefe  iflands  are  in  general  of  a moderate  height,  and  co- 
vered with  wood ; and  encircled  on  the  W.  fide  by  a reef 
of  coral,  from  two  to  fix  leagues  from  the  fhore,  and  of 
4 C 2 great 
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sjreat  length.  Cooroora,  the  capital  of  which  is  Pelew,  bears 
the  marks  of  indutlry  and  good  cultivation.  All  the  iflands 
which  the  Englifli  faw  were  covered  with  trees  of  various 
kinds,  and  feme  of  them  of  large  fize,  which  appeared  from 
their  canoes,  made  of  their  trunks,  and  capable  of  carry- 
ing twenty-eight  or  thirty  men.  Among  the  trees  in  the 
foreft,  they  obferved  the  ebony,  and  alfo  a tree  which, 
when  pierced  with  a gimblet,  yielded  a juice  of  the  confid- 
ence of  cream  ; a fpecies  of  the  machineel  tree  ; a tree  in 
-fize  and  its  branches  refembling  the  cherry-tree,  and  in  its 
leaves  the  myrtle,  and  having,  inftead  of  bark,  an  outward 
coat  of  the  thicknefs  of  a card,  darker  than  the  infide, 
though  equally  clofe  in  texture  : the  colour  of  the  interior 
part  being  nearly  that  of  mahogany,  and  fo  extremely  hard, 
that  few  of  the  tools  which  the  Englilh  had  could  work  it 
without  breaking  their  edg"'.  Here  were  alfo  the  cabbage 
tree,  and  a tree  whofe  fruit  refembled  an  almond  : the  ca- 
rambola,  and  the  wild  bread-fruit,  called  by  the  natives 
“ riafnall.”  Yams  and  cocoa-nuts  being  the  chief  means 
of  fubfiitence,  are  objefts  of  particular  attention.  Of  the 
beetle-nut,  which  abounds,  the  natives  make  great  ufe  : and 
their  iflands  alfo  afford  plantains  and  bananas,  Seville 
oranges,  and  lemons.  They  furnifli  fome  fugar  canes,  great 
abundance  of  the  bamboo,  and  likewife  the  turmeric,  ufed 
as  a dye,  and  employed  by  the  women  for  ftaining  their 
fkins.  None  of  the  iflands  which  the  Englifli  vifited  afforded 
any  kind  of  grain,  nor  any  fort  of  quadruped,  except 
fome  rats  which  were  found  in  the  woods,  and  three  or  four 
meagre  cats,  found  in  the  houfe,  and  which  were  probably 
drifted  afliore  from  fome  wreck.  Of  birds,  pigeons  were 
the  mod  numerous  ; and  they  had  plenty  of  cocks  and 
hens,  undomefticated  and  running  wild  in  the  woods,  of 
which  they  had  made  no  ufe  as  articles  of  food  till  they  were 
inftrufted  by  the  Englifli  to  eat  them.  Several  birds  of 
beautiful  plumage  were  obferved  to  fly  about,  and  fome 
of  a fmall  fize,  whofe  notes  were  very  melodious,  and  par- 
ticularly one,  which  ufed  to  fing  every  morning  and  evening, 
with  a pipe  as  fweet  as  a flageolet.  Of  fifli  they  had 
great  variety. 

Thefe  iflands,  when  feen  from  the  fea,  exhibit  high  rugged 
land,  covered  with  wood ; the  interior  parts  were  in  many 
places  mountainous,  but  the  vallies  were  extenfive  and  beau- 
tiful, and  prefented  many  agreeable  profpe&s.  The  foil 
was  in  general  rich  ; the  grafs,  as  no  cattle  ate  it  down,  grew 
high,  and  was  burnt  up  with  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The 
Englifli  faw  no  river  in  thefe  iflands ; their  fupplies  of  frefli 
water  were  derived  from  fmall  ftreams  and  ponds,  of  which 
there  were  many.  They  had  no  fait,  or  any  kind  of  feafon- 
ing  with  their  food,  which  confided  chiefly  of  fifli,  and 
they'  had  alfo  a kind  of  fweet-meats,  which  they  prepared 
frpm  the  fugar-cane,  which  feemed  to  be  indigenous.  The 
rnilk  of  the  cocoa-nut  was  their  ufual  beverage.  As  foon  as 
they  rife,  which  is  commonly  at  day-light^  they  immediately 
go  to  bathe  in  frefh  water.  They  had  no  method  of 
meafuring  time,  but  by  the  height  of  the  fun ; and  they 
divided  thejr  feafons,  like  the  inhabitants  of  other  tropical 
countries,  into  wet  and  dry.  They  appeared  to  have  fome 
knowledge  cf  the  ftars,  to  feveral  of  which  they  gave 
names.  Thofe  iflands  that  were  vifited  by  the  Englifli  ap- 
peared to  be  populous,  but  the  account  of  their  popula- 
tion was  not  ascertained.  Their  houfes  were  placed  upon 
large  ftone?,  and  raifed  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
being  conftrudted  of  planks  and  bamboos,  and  having  the 
fire-place  in  the  middle,  fecured  with  hard  rubbifli.  For 
public  meetings  they  had  large  manfions.  Their  filhing- 
hooks  were  of  tortoife-fliell : their  twine,  cord,  and  fifliing- 
nets,  were  well  manufactured  from  the  hulks  of  the  cocoa- 
nuts.  The  mats  on  which  they  flept,  and  which  they  threw 


over  them  at  reft,  were  formed  of  plaintain-leaf.  At  their 
meals  they  ufed  a plaintain-leaf  initead  of  a plate,  and  the 
(hell  of  a cocoa-nut  lerved  them  as  a cup,  which  they  fome- 
times  finely  polilhed.  Their  beft  knives  were  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  others  of  a large  mufcle-lhell,  or  fplit  bamboo. 
They  had  alfo  veffels  of  an  oval  fiiape  and  redaifli-brown  co- 
lour, which  were  a kind  of  earthen  ware,  and  which  they 
ufed  for  heating  their  water,  'and  for  boiling  their  fi(h, 
yams,  &c.  The  principal  weapons  ufed  in  their  battles  were 
fpears,  about  twelve  feet  long,  formed  of  the  bamboo,  hav- 
ing its  pointed  end  of  very  hard  wood  : thefe  were  barbed 
tranfverfely,  nor  could  they  be  drawn  from  the  body  with- 
out lacerating  the  flefli.  Another  weapon  was  the  dart 
and  fling  ; the  fling  was  a piece  of  wood  about  tvro  feet 
long,  with  a notch  made  in  it,  wherein  the  head  of  the 
dart  was  fixed.  The  dart  was  of  bamboo,  pointed  with  ex- 
tremely hard  wood.  Their . canoes  were  formed  of  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  neatly  ornamented.  The  natives  of 
thefe  iflands  are  a flout,  well-made  people,  rather  above  the 
middling  ftature  ; their  complexions  are  of  a far  deeper  co- 
lour than  what  is  underftood  by  the  Indian  copper,  but  not 
black.  They  are  mild,  affable,  and  indullrious,  and,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  they  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  favage  exiftence.  Their  hair  is  long  and . 
flowing,  rather  difpofed  to  curl,  which  they  moftly  form 
into  one  large  loofe  curl  round  their  heads : fome  of  the 
women,  who  wore  remarkably  long  hair,  let  it  hang  loofe 
down  their  backs.  The  men  were  entirely  naked  : the  wo- 
men wore  only  two  little  aprons,  or  rather  thick  fringes,  one 
before  and  one  behind,  about  ten  inches  deep  and  feven 
wide  : thefe  were  made  of  the  hulks  of  the  cocoa-nut  ftripped 
into  narrow  flips,  which  they  dyed  with  different  (hades  of 
yellow  : this,  which  was  their  only  drefs,  they  tied  round 
their  waifts,  commonly  with  a piece  of  line,  though  fuch  as 
were  of  higher  rank  ufed  a firing  of  fome  kind  of  beads. 
Both  men  and  women  were  tattooed,  or  as  they  called  it 
“ melgothed  an  operation  which  is  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  place  at  a certain  period  of  youth,  children  of  either 
fex  not  being  marked  by  it.  The  men  had  their  left  ear 
bored,  and  the  women  both  ; a few  of  the  firft  wore  beads 
in  the  perforated  ear  ; the  latter  put  either  fome  leaf  through, 
or  an  ear-ring  of  tortoife-lhell  inlaid.  The  cartilage  be- 
tween the  nollrils  was  alfo  bored  in  both  fexes,  through 
which  they  frequently  put  a little  fprig  or  bloffom  of  fome 
plant  or  Ihrub  that  accidentally  caught  their  fancy.  When 
the  men  and  women  grew  up,  their  teeth  were  blacked, 
which  was  done  by  means  of  fome  dye  ; and  the  opera- 
tion was  tedious  and  painful.  For  this  purpofe  they  ufed 
groundfel,  with  four  other  herbs,  bruifed  together,  and 
mixed  with  a little  chinam  into  a pafte,  which  was  applied 
to  the  teeth  every  morning,  in  order  to  dye  them  black  : 
the  patients  lying  with  their  heads  upon  the  floor,  and  let- 
ting the  faliva  run  out  of  their  mouths.  At  night  the 
pafte  was  taken  away,  and  they  were  permitted  to  eat  a 
little.  The  fame  procefs  was  repeated  the  dsy  following, 
and  five-days  were  neceffary  to  complete  the  operation.  This 
occafioned  great  trouble,  and  made  them  extremely  fick. 

Perfons  of  both  fexes  were  very  expert  at  fwimming,  and 
appeared  to  be  as  perfectly  at  eafe  in  the  water  as  on  land. 
The  men  were  admirable  divers.  Their  marriages  were 
probably  no  more  than  a civil  contract,  but  at  the  fame 
time  the  contract  was  regarded  as  inviolable.  They  al- 
lowed a plurality  of  wives,  bat  in  general  had  not  more 
than  two  : the  kirfg  had  five,  though  not  living  together. 
They  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  degree  jealous  of  them, 
permitting  them  to  partake  of  all  their  diverfions.  When  a 
woman  was  pregnant,  (he  always  feparated  from  her  hufband 
at  night ; and  it  was  obferved  that  the  utmoft  attention  was 
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paid  to  women  in  that  fituation.  Their  children  are  named 
foon  after  they  are  born  ; and  probably  without  any  cere- 
mony. Some  peculiar  circumftances  attended  their  funerals. 
At  the  place  of  interment,  an  elderly  woman  was  obferved 
to  get  out  of  the  new  made  grave,  who  was  fuppofed  by 
thofe  who  attended  to  be  the  mother,  or  fome  near  relation, 
who  had  been  drawn  by  affe&ion  to  the  melancholy  fcene, 
in  order  to  be  fatisfied  that  every  thing  was  duly  prepared. 
When  the  corpfe  was  laid  in  the  earth,  the  lamentation  of  the 
women  that  attended  was  very  great.  Thefe  laft  fad  offices 
feemed  to  be  wholly  left  to  the  tendernefs  of  the  weaker 
fex  : the  men  only  aflembled  round  the  body,  before  it  was 
tarried  to  the  grave,  where  they  preferved  a fo'emn  filence. 
They  had  places  appropriated  to  fepulture.  Their  graves 
were  made  like  ours  in  country  church-yards  ; having  the 
mould  raifed  up  in  a ridge,  over  the  place  where  the  body 
was  depofited,  fome  flat  ftones  raifed  above  them,  with  a 
flat  one  laid  horizontally  over,  and  furrounded  by  a kind  of 
hurdle-work,  to  prevent  any  cnc  from  treading  over  them. 
There  feemed  to  be  no  religion  of  any  kind  among  thefe 
i(lander8,  though  they  have  an  idea  that  the  foul  furvives 
the  body.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a king, 
under  whom  there  are  “ rupaks,’’  or  chiefs,  who  alfo  con- 
flitute  a kind  of  nobles.  The  property  of  all  the  land  is 
fuppofed  to  be  veiled  in  the  forereign,  while  that  of  the 
people  is  only  perfonal,  as  a canoe,  weapons,  or  rude  ar- 
ticles of  furniture.  The  king  of  Pelew  entertained  fo  great 
an  efteem  tor  captain  Wilfon,  that  he  entrufted  his  fecond 
fon,  prince  Lee  Boo,  to  his  care,  to  accompany  him  to 
England.  This  young  man  was  of  a mod  amiable  difpofition, 
defirous  of  information,  and  pofleffed  a capacity  for  receiv- 
ing it;  he  died  of  the  fmall-pox  at  captain  Wilfon’s  houfe 
in  London  iu  the  year  1784,  at  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
N.  lat.  between  6°  54'  and  8 3 12'.  E.  long,  between  134° 
5' and  i34°4o'. 

Pelham,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Hampfhire  county, 
Maflachufetts ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Northampton;  incor- 
porated in  1742,  and  containing  1144  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a 
poft-town  of  Rockingham  county,  in  New  Hampfhire,  on 
the  S.  date  line,  which  feparates  it  from  Dracut,  in  Maf- 
fachufetts  ; 30  miles  S.W.  of  Exeter  ; incorporated  in  1746, 
and  containing  918  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Wed 
Cheller  county,  New  York,  bounded  S.  and  E.  by  the 
Sound,  N.  including  New  City,  Hart,  and  Appleby’s  iflands ; 
containing  943  inhabitants. — Alfo,  a townfhip  of  Lincoln 
county,  Upper  Canada,  S.  of  Louth,  watered  by  the 
Chippewa  or  Welland. 

PELHESTRE,  Peter,  in  Biography,  a confiderable 
French  writer,  who  flounfhed  in  the  17th  and  early  part  of 
the  18th  centuries,  was  a native  of  Rouen,  where  he  was 
bom  about  the  year  1645.  A.t  an  early  age  he  was  in- 
fpired  with  the  love  of  learning,  and  from  thenceforward  he 
devoted  his  life  to  lludious  purfuits.  At  the  age  of  feven- 
^een  or  eighteen  he  came  to  Paris,  when  the  archbifhop  of 
that  fee  fent  for  him,  and  faid,  “ I am  informed,  fir,  that 
you  read  the  works  of  heretics  ; are  you  fufficiently  learned 
to  venture  on  fuch  a dangerous  pradlice  ?”  To  which  the 
young  man  replied,  “ Your  quedion,  my  lord,  embarrafles 
me  : for  were  I to  anfwer  in  the  affirmative,  you  might 
charge  me  with  prefumptuous  vanity  ; and  fhould  I fay  that 
I have  not  fufficient  learning,  you  would  prohibit  me  from 
reading  fuch  books.”  Pleafed  with  the  ingenuoufnefs  of 
the  anfwer,  the  prelate  laid  him  under  no  reftridtion.  For 
fome  time  M.  Pelhellre  officiated  in  the  clerical  charadter, 
and  was  zealous  as  a miffionary  for  the  converfion  of  Pro- 
tedants  to  Catholicifm  : he  afterwards  refumed  the  habit 
of  a layman,  which  he  did  not  change  upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  place  of  fub-librarian  in  the  great  convent  of 


the  Cordeliers  at  Paris.  His  motive  for  accepting  of  this 
pod,  was  the  unredrained  accefs  which  it  gave  him  to  a 
valuable  library.  He  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
father  Mabillon,  and  feveral  other  of  the  mod  learned  perfons 
of  his  time.  He  vifited  mod  of  the  religious  folitudes  in 
France,  and  faid,  if  he  were  to  feclude  himfelf  from  the 
world,  he  fhould  make  choice  of  one  of  the  principal  monaf- 
teries  on  mount  Athos,  for  the  advantage  of  confulting  the 
numerous  Greek  MSS.  which  they  poffefs.  When  he 
had  any  particular  objedl  in  view,  it  was  ufual  for  him  to 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  a room  from  which  day-light  was  ex- 
cluded, where  he  applied  himfelf  night  and  day,  excepting 
when  nature  called  for  refrefhment.  Father  Le  Long  was 
told  that  he  had  been  feen  frequently  in  this  fituation.  He 
died  fuddenly  in  1710,  when  he  was  fixty-five  years  of  age. 
He  was  a man  of  prodigious  reading,  and  particularly  con- 
verfant  in  theological  controverfy,  and  the  knowledge  of 
eccleiiadical  authors.  He  wrote  a fevere  criticifm  on  va- 
rious paflages  in  M.  Dupin’s  “ Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs 
Ecclefiafliques,”  and  filled  all  the  margins  of  Cave’s  “ Hif- 
toria  Literaria”  with  notes.  The  manuferipts  of  thefe 
performances  are  faid  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Benedi&iner,  to  whom  they  would  prove  ufeful  in  their 
critical  refearches.  He  was  the  author  of  the  numerous 
additions  and  valuable  notes  to  the  fecond  impreffion  of 
father  Bonaver.ture’s  “ Treatife  on  the  belt  Method  of 
reading  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,”  in  1697.  Moreri. 

PELIALA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
Mefopotamia,  between  Rhaefana  and  Alvanis.  Ptolemy. 

PELIAS,  an  ifland  on  the  coait  of  Sicily,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  promontory  of  Drepanum. 

Pelias,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Coluber  ; which  fee. 

PELICAN,  in  Chemijlry.  See  Pellican. 

Pelican,  in  Ornithology.  See  Pelecanus. 

Pelican  IJland,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  near  the  S. 
coait  of  Weft  Florida.  N.  lat.  30°  14'.  W.  long.  330  6'. 
— Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  N.E.  coaft  of  Antigua. 
N.  lat.  17°  14'.  W.  long.  6i°  24'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland 
near  the  S.W.  coaft  cf  Antigua.  N.  lat.  17°  10'.  W. 
long.  6i°  35'. 

Pelican  IJlands,  a clufter  of  fmall  iflands  near  the  coaft 
of  Weft  Florida.  N.  lat.  29’ 48'.  W.  long.  88°  55'. 

Pelican  Key,  Great,  a fmall.  ifland  near  the  S.  coaft  of 
Jamaica.  N.  lat.  I7:  49'.  W.  long.  76  48'. 

Pelican  Key,  Little,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  S.  coaft  of 
Jamaica,  a little  N.  of  the  former  ifland. 

Pelican  Rochs,  rocks  on  the  N.W.  coaft  of  Antigua, 
lying  under  water,  and  dangerous. 

Pelican  Shoals,  fand-banks  about  half  a mile  from  the 
fliore,  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes. 

PELICARE,  a town  of  Cochin;  50  miles  E.  of 
Cochin. 

PELICARO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  Bafilicata,  at 
the  mouth  of  a river  that  runs  into  the  Adriatic  ; 10 

miles  E.N.E.  of  Tarfi. 

PELICONDA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  ; 23  miles  N.W.  of  Cicacole. 

PELIGNI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Italy, 
between  the  Marmeni  ^nd  the  Marli  ; fometimes  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Marfi.  They  were  immediately 
dePcended  from  the  Samnites,  but  owed  their  firft  origin  to 
the  Sabines.  They  are  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Faft  1.  iii. 
v.  95.  As  they  inhabited  the  high  mountains  which  formed 
a part  of  the  Apennines,  it  is  probable  that  they  derived 
their  name  from  the  primitive  pal,  elevated.  They  are  faid 
to  have  confirudled  a temple  to  Jupiter  Palenus.  Their 
chief  town  was  Corfinium  ; Salmo  alfo  was  within  their 
dominion. 
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PELIJARVI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Kuopio  ; ioo  miles  S.E.  of  Kuopio. 

PELIKANI,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  ; 16  mile*  S.S.W.  of  Breflaw. 

PELIM,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  ofTobolflc, 
on  a lake  of  the  fame  name  ; 72  miles  N.  of  Turin  lie.  The 
lake  is  about  56  miles  in  circumference.  N.  lat.  590  10'. 
E.  long.  63°  56'.  This  lake  receives  a river,  called  alfo 
Pelim. 

PELING,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Corea,  in  the 
Hoang-Hai,  or  Yellow  fea  ; ten  miles  long,  and  four  broad. 
N.  lat.  38°  24'.  E.  long.  1240  28'. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea,  near  the  E.  coaft  of  Celebes  ; 50 
miles  long,  and  14  broad.  S.  lat.  i°  45'.  E.  long.  123° 
2°'. 

PELION,  Mount,  in  Ancient  Geography , a portion  of  that 
long  chain  of  mountains  which  lay  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
Theflaly,  and  which  extended  from  the  peninfula,  inclofing 
towards  the  fouth  the  greateft  part  of  the  country  called 
Magnefia,  as  far  as  the  mountains  that  feparated  it  from 
Macedonia.  The  portion  which  bore  the  name  of  Pelion 
commenced  at  the  fummit  of  Rhifus,  and  reached  almoft  from 
the  fea  in  advancing  towards  the  N.W.  In  a kind  of  angle 
which  this  mountain  formed  in  its  return  towards  the  E. 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  flowed  the  (mail  river  Amyrus. 
The  coaft,  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain,  formed  in  this 
place  a fmall  gulf,  in  which  was  Melibcea.  From  Melibcea, 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  the  chain  of 
mountains,  which  approached  very  near  to  the  fea,  was 
called  Ofla.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  Peneus,  in  afeending 
towards  the  north,  it  formed  two  chains  cf  mountains,  one 
of  which  took  the  courfe  of  the  fea  very  exactly,  and  the 
other  inclined  a little  from  the  S.E.  to  the  N.W.  Thefe 
two  mountains  were  connefted  with  the  mountains  which 
feparated  Theflaly  from  Macedonia.  They  were  thefe  two 
chains  of  mountains  which  the  ancients  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Olympus.  When  the  giants  are  faid  to  have 
piled  Ofla  upon  Pelion,  the  meaning  feems  to  be,  that  they 
had  fortified  thefe  two  mountains,  whither  they  retired 
after  their  excurfions,  and  kept  Jupiter’s  garrifon  upon 
mount  Olympus  in  awe. 

PELIOSANTHES,  in  Botany , from  weJuo-:,  livid  or 
lurid,  and  av9o?,  a flower,  a recently  eftablilhed  Eaft  Indian 
genus,  fo  named  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Jackfon,  in 
Andrews’s  Repofitory,  in  allufion  to  the  pale  lead-colour, 
for  which  the  flowers  are  remarkable.  Andr.  Repof.  v.  9. 
605.  Ker  in  Curt.  Mag.  v.  32.  1302. — Clafs  and  order, 
Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.Ord.  Sarmentacete,  Linn.  Af- 
paragi.  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken  for  fuch. 
Cor.  inferior,  of  one  petal,  permanent ; tube  cylindrical ; 
limb  wheel-fhaped,  in  fix  equal,  obovate  fegments.  Nec- 
tary of  one  leaf,  globular,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  petal.  Siam.  Filaments  very  (hort, 
equal,  inferted  into  the  infide  of  the  ne&ary  ; anthers  oblong, 
of  two  lobes  and  two  cells,  projecting  juft  beyond  the  nec- 
tary. Pifl.  Germen  fuperior,  enveloped  in  the  neCtary, 
globofe  ; ftyle  fcarcely  any  ; ftigma  of  three  obtufe  fur- 
rowed lobes.  Peric.  Berry  orate,  of  three  cells.  Seeds 
two  in  each  cell,  fome  of  them  frequently  abortive. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  tubular ; limb  wheel-fhaped,  in  fix 
fegments.  Stamens  inferted  into  the  globular  nedtary. 
Berry  with  three  cells,  and  fix  feeds. 

x.  P.  Teta.  Grey-flowered  Teta.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  605. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  1302. — Flower-ftalks  taller  than  the  leaves. 
Corolla  obtufe. — Gathered  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  Bengal. 
Living  plants  were  fent  by  him  to  the  late  Lady  Amelia 
Hume,  in  whofe  ftove  they  flowered  in  the  following  fpring, 


for  the  firft  time  in  England.  Root  fibrous,  perennial.  Stem 
none.  Leaves  feveral,  radical,  ere&,  a foot  or  more  in 
height,  on  channelled  ftalks,  elliptical,  pointed  at  each  end, 
entire,  rather  rigid,  evergreen,  fmooth,  plaited,  with  many 
longitudinal  ribs,  and  fine  tranfverfe  veins.  Flower-flalks 
feveral,  taller  than  the  leaves,  eredt,  round,  fimple,  fmooth, 
fomewhat  glaucous,  each  bearing  an  upright  clufter  of  nume- 
rous inodorous  fmall  flowers,  Scattered  or  in  tufts,  of  a 
livid  purplifh  lead-colour,  intermixed  with  dull  green. 
Brafleas  fcattered,  ovate,  pointed,  concave,  membranous, 
pale.  The  flowers  fall  off  even  before  they  wither,  with- 
out producing  any  fruit  in  this  country.  The  natives  of 
Bengal  know  this  plant  by  the  name  of  Teta,  but  we 
find  nothing  recorded  of  its  qualities  or  virtues. 

2.  P.  humilis.  Dwarf  Teta.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  634. 
Curt.  Mag.  t.  1532. — Flower-ftalks  fhorter  than  the  leaves. 
Clufter  fimple.  Corolla  acute. — Introduced  from  Piince 
of  Wales’s  ifland,  about  the  year  1808,  by  Mr.  Evans  of 
Stepney,  in  whofe  hot-houfe  it  bioffomed  in  November. 
This  differs  from  the  former  in  its  much  humbler  ftature, 
the  leaves  being  not  more  than  three  inches  high,  and  the 
flower-flalh  hardly  two  inches,  bearing  an  ovate,  denfe, 
fimple  clufler  of  flowers,  whofe  fegments  are  acute,  green 
with  a white  edge. 

Mr.  Jackfon  has  recorded,  in  Andr.  Repof.  v.  9.  605, 
that  he  had  feen  two  fpecies  in  Mr.  Evans’s  colle&ion  juft 
imported  from  Prince  of  Wales’s  ifland,  one  of  which  had 
the  leaves  nearly  of  a blue  colour.  The  other  probably 
was  our  humilis.  Mr.  Evans’s  colle&or  declared  that  he 
had  found  five  or  fix  diftindl  fpecies  of  this  genus,  growing 
wild  in  the  ifland  juft  named,  though  he  did  not  fucceed  in 
his  attempt  to  bring  them  alive  to  England. 

PELL,  John,  in  Biography,  a divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  born  at  Southwick,  in  Suffex,  in  the  year 
1610.  He  was  educated  in  grammar-learning  at  the  free- 
fchool  of  Steyning,  in  the  fame  county,  and  made  fo  rapid 
a proficiency  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  that  at 
the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  was  fully  qualified  for  entering 
upon  academic  ftudies,  and. was  fent  to  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge.  Here  he  exhibited  a wonderful  facility  in 
acquiring  languages,  and  at  the  fame  time  (hewed  a peculiar 
turn  for  mathematical  learning  ; fo  that,  in  1629,  when  he 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  drew  up  “ A Defcription 
and  Ufe  of  the  Quadrant,  in  Two  Books.”  I11  the  fame 
year,  he  held  a correfpondence  with  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Henry  Briggs  upon  the  fubjeft  of  logarithms,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  wrote  “ Modus  fupputandi  Ephemerides 
Aftronomicas  (quantum  ad  motum  Solis  attinet),  para- 
digmate  ad  ann.  1630,  accommodato  and  “ A Key  to 
unlock  the  Meaning  of  Johannes  Trithemius,  in  his  Dif- 
courfe  cf  Steganography,”  which  he  communicated  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib  and  others.  He  had  been  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  ufual  period,  and  in  the  pre- 
fent  year  he  proceeded  M.  A.  During  this  year  he  wrote 
“ A Letter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Wingate,  on  the  Subjeft  of 
Logarithms.’’  In  1633-4,  he  fimftied  his  “ Aftronomical 
Hiftory  of  Obfervations  of  Heavenly  Motions  and  Ap- 
pearances,” and  foon  after  his  “ Ecliptica  Pn  gnollica, 
teaching  how,  by  Calculation,  to  foreknow  and  foretell  all 
Sorts  of  Eclipfes  of  the  Heavenly  Lights.”  By  thefe  and 
other  works,  which  it  is  not  neceffary  to  enumerate,  Mr. 
Pell’s  reputation  for  mathematical  kno*  ledge  was  fo  well 
eftablilhed,  that  he  was  confidered  to  be  deferving  of  a 
profeffor’s  chair  in  that  fcience.  When,  therefore,  a va- 
cancy took  place  in  one  at  Amfterdam  in  1639,  intereft  was 
made  to  procure  Mr.  Pell  the  appointment.  The  vacancy 
was  not,  however,  filled  up  before  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1643,  w^en  Mr.  Pell  was  chofen  to  it.  Of  the  eftimation 
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m which  he  was  held  in  Holland,  a good  opinion  may  be 
formed  from  what  was  faid  of  him  by  his  colleague,  Gerard 
John  Voffnis,  who  ftyles  him  a perfon  of  various  erudition, 
and  a moft  acute  mathematician,  and  he  greatly  applauds  his 
leftures  upon  Diophantus. 

In  1644,  Mr.  Pell  publifhed  at  Amfterdam,  in  two  pages, 
a refutation  of  Longomontanus’s  pretended  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  which  obtained  for  him  a high  degree  of  credit 
among  the  moft  learned  mathemaMcians  in  Europe.  Two 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  Pell  was  called  to  the  difplay  of  his 
talents  on  a new  fcene ; for  the  prince  of  Orange,  having 
founded  a Schola  illujlrit  at  Breda,  invited  him  to  be  pro- 
fefTor  of  philofophy  and  mathematics  in  the  new  inflitution, 
with  an  annual  falary  of  a thoufand  guilders.  This  offer  he 
accepted,  and  he  filled  the  mathematical  chair  at  Breda  with 
the  fame  reputation  and  fuccefs . which  attended  him  at 
Amfterdam,  having,  among  his  pupils,  feveral  who  were 
afterwards  diftmguifhed  as  eminent  algebraifts. 

In  1652  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1654  Cromwell 
appointed  him  agent  to  the  Proteftant  cantons  in  Switzer- 
land, which  character  he  retained  till  the  death  of  the 
proteftor.  After  the  reftoration,  he  was  encouraged  to 
enter  into  holy  orders ; and,  having  been  ordained  deacon 
and  prieft  in  1661,  he  was  immediately  inftituted  to  the 
re&ory  of  Fobbing,  in  Effex,  with  the  chapel  of  Battlefden 
annexed,  on  the  prefentation  of  the  king. 

In  1663  he  was  prefented  by  Dr.  Sheldon,  then  bifhop 
of  Loj  don,  to  the  rectory  of  Laingdon,  in  Effex,  and 
about  the  fame  time  he  was  created  doftor  of  divinity. 
Scarcely  had  he  been  honoured  with  this  degree,  before 
his  parron  was  tranflated  *0  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and 
Dr.  Pell  became  one  of  his  domeftic  chaplains.  Such  an 
appointment  is  generally  confidered  to  be  a ftep  to  higher 
preferment,  but  Dr.  Pell  was  fo  intent  on  his  ftudies  as  to 
negleft  his  own  intereft,  and  it  is  faid  he  was  fo  imprudent, 
with  refpedt  to  the  management  of  his  worldly  affairs,  that 
he  wou  d have  difgraced  the  ftation  of  a dignitary.  An- 
thony Wood  fays,  “ that  he  was  a fhiftlefs  man,  and  his 
tenants  and  relations  dealt  fo  unkindly  with  him,  that  they 
cozened  him  of  the  profits  of  his  parfonages,  and  kept  him 
fo  indigent,  that  he  wanted  neceffaries,  and  even  paper  and 
ink  to  his  dying  day.” 

In  the  mean  time  he  diftinguifhed  himfelfas  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  which  he  had  been  elefted  in  the  year  1663. 
He  publifhed  feveral  other  works  in  mathematical  fcience,  and 
wa9  the  inventor  of  fome  algebraical  figns,  of  which  a few 
have  obtained  a general  reception,  viz.  for  divifion  ; for 
involution,  and  : • for  ergo,  or  therefore  In  the  midft  of 
his  inceffant  application  to  his  ftudies,  owing  to  the  negledt 
of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  his  embarraffments  increafed,  and 
he  contra&ed  debts  which  occafioned  him  more  than  once 
to  be  thrown  into  the  king’s  bench  prifon.  He  died  in  1685, 
in  the  74th  y«-ar  of  his  age.  Befides  the  various  labours 
already  noticed  of  this  gentleman,  he  wrote  a demonftration 
of  the  fecond  and  tenth  books  of  Euclid,  and  alfo  of 
Archimedes’  Arenarius,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Diophantus’ 
Arithmetic.  He  left  behind  him  a great  number  of  manu- 
feripts,  which  were,  after  a confiderable  time,  obtained  for 
the  Royal  Society  : the  colle&ion  contains  not  only  Dr. 
Pell’s  mathematical  papers,  letters  to  him,  and  copies  of 
thofe  fent  by*  him;  but  alfo  feveral  manuferipts  of  Mr. 
Walter  Warner,  an  eminent  pliilofopher  and  mathematician 
in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 

PELLA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Macedonia, 
near  the  fea,  on  the  confines  of  Emathia.  This  city  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  when  Edeffa  was  annihilated  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  and  owed  its  grandeur  to  Philip,  who 


had  been  educated  there,  and  to  his  fon  Alexander,  who  wa9 
born  in  this  place.  Livy  defenbes  it  as  iituated  on  an  emi- 
nence furrounded  by  marfhes,  in  the  midft  of  which  was  a 
f rtrefs,  appearing  like  an  ifland,  and  at  a diftance  feeming 
to  be  joined  to  the  city  ; it  was,  however,  feparated  from  it 
by  a river,  which  ran  between  their  walls,  and  over  which 
there  was  a bridge  of  communication.  This  river  was 
called  Lndias,  Loedias,  and  Lydius.  Pella  became  a Roman 
colony.  Alexander  derives  from  this  city  the  appellation 
of  Pellaeus.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Theffalv. — Alfo, 
a town  of  Judea,  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh,  on  the 
other  fide  of  Jordan  ; fituated  on  the  torrent  of  Hieromaces, 
and  forming  one  of  the  boundaries  of  Peraea.  This  town 
is  placed  in  Coelefyria  by  Steph.  Byz.  and  in  the  Decapolis 
by  Pliny. — Alfo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  Achaia. — Alfo,  a 
town,  and  a mountain  of  Ethiopia. 

Pella,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruffia,  at  thejunftion 
of  the  Tofna  and  Neva;  20  miles  S.E  of  Peterfburg. 

Pella,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Trochilus ; which  fee. 

PEL  LACK,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a young  fpout 
whale,  often  found  in  Zetland ; where  they  run  into  creeks, 
and  fo  entangle  themfelves  among  the  rocks,  that  they 
are  call  on  fhore,  or  eafily  taken.  Phil.  Tranf.  N 4.72, 
feft.  8. 

PELLACONTA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Alia, 
in  Mefopotamia.  Pliny. 

PELLACOPAS,  a river  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia. 
Arrian  de  Exped.  Alex. 

PELLAEUSPAGUS,  a name  which  Alexander  gave 
to  the  di  irid  in  which  was  fituated  the  town  of  Alexandria, 
which  he  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 

PELL  AGE,  in  our  Old  Writers,  a cuftom  or  duty  paid 
for  fkins  or  leather. 

PELLAGRA,  in  Medicine , probably  from  pellis,  the 
Jliin,  and  agria,  fcalies /era,  a fort  of  cutaneous  difeafe,  which 
was  firft  deferibed  about  the  year  1771  by  fome  Italian  phy- 
ficians,  as  occurring  in  many  perfons  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Milan  and  Venice. 

The  difeafe  appears  to  have  been  a fpecies  of  lepra  or 
pforiajis;  fince,  in  common  with  thefe  difeafes,  it  commenced 
about  the  head  and  on  the  extremities  with  fmall  red  patches, 
upon  which  feales  were  afterwards  formed,  and  fometimes 
chaps  and  fiffures  fucceeded.  This  eruption  is  faid  to  ap- 
pear firft  in  the  fpring  or  fummer,  and  to  difappear  with  the 
return  of  cold  weather ; but  it  recurs  with  renewed  violence 
in  the  following  fpring.  Subfequently,  it  is  affirmed, 
though  the  cutaneous  affeftion  ceafes  to  be  very  trouble- 
fome,  the  nervous  fyftem  becomes  greatly  deranged  ; lan- 
guor, fyncope,  depreffion  of  fpirits,  and  ultimately  melan- 
choly, and  actual  infanity,  in  which  the  patients  have  a 
particular  tendency  to  drown  themfelves,  enfue,  and  they 
fink  under  a failure  both  of  the  mental  and  corporeal 
powers. 

There  is  fomething  bordering  upon  the  marvellous  in  this 
hiftory  of  the  pellagra  ; and  as  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
difeafe  in  later  times,  when  credulity  is  diminiffied  and  ob- 
fervation  improved,  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded,  that  the 
difeafe,  to  which  this  new  name  has  been  given,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  common  lepra  or  th e pforiajis,  and  that  the 
nervous  affeftions,  faid  to  be  connected  with  it,  were  in 
reality  accidental  and  independent  of  it.  A full  account  of 
the  difeafe  may  be  found  in  Frapolli,  “ Animadverfiones  in 
Morbum,  vulgo  Pellagram  di&um,”  Milan  1771,  (the  firft 
writer  who  noticed  it) ; and  in  an  effay  by  W.  X.  Janfen, 

“ De  Pellagra,  Morbo  in  Mediolanenfi  Ducatu  endemio,” 
Leyden  1787.  (This  effay  was  reprinted  in  Dr.  Frank’s 
“ Deleftus  Opufculorum  Medicorum,”  vol.  ix.  art.  9.)  See 
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alfo  a long  lift  of  references  to  Italian  writers  on  the  fubjed, 
under  the  article  Pellagra,  in  Dr.  Parr’s  London  Medical 
Dictionary.  See  Leprosy  and  Psoriasis. 

PELLANA  or  Pellane,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Laconia,  S.E.  of  Belemina.  It  was  wafhed  by  the  Eu- 
rotas ; and  is  thought  to  have  been  very  ancient.  In  the 
time  of  Paufanias  it  had  a temple  of  Efculapius  and  a foun- 
tain called  “ Pellanide.” — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Peloponne- 
fus,  in  Arcadia. 

PELLEGRIN,  Simon  Joseph,  in  Biography,  a French 
poet  and  ecclefiaftic,  was  born  at  Marfeilles.  He  obtained, 
in  1704,  the  prize  of  the  academy  for  his  “ Epiftle  to  the 
King  on  the  Succefs  of  his  Arms.”  He  entered  into  the 
religious  order  of  the  Servites,  but  afterwards  he  obtaine4 
leave  to  remove  into  that  of  Cluny.  He  wrote  feveral 
pieces  for  the  theatres,  and  dramatized  the  hiftory  of  the 
Old  and  NewTeftament,  the  Pfalms  of  David,  &c.  He 
is  alfo  known  as  the  tranflator  of  the  works  of  Horace  into 
the  French  language.  He  died  in  174J. 

PELLEGRINI,  Camillo,  a learned  hiftorian  and  an- 
tiquarian, was  bom  in  1598  at  Capua.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Jefuits’  fchool  at  Naples,  where,  befides  the  ufual 
ftudies,  he  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical  law  and  theology.  He  entered  into  the  clerical 
order,  and  having  been  fent  to  Rome,  he  diligently  con- 
futed the  archives  and  libraries  of  that  capital,  and  formed 
the  defign  of  colle&ing  all  the  ancient  documents  relating 
to  his  native  place,  and  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples. 
For  this  purpofe  he  made  many  journies,  and  was  at  great 
expence  in  procuring  copies  of  records  and  manuferipts, 
and  in  forming  a collection  of  antiquities.  The  firft  fruit 
of  his  labours  was  *•  L’Apparato  alle  Antichita  di  Capua,” 
printed  in  1651,  in  which  he  minutely  deferibes  all  the  parts 
of  Campagna  Felice,  and  relates  its  hiftory  and  feveral  revo- 
lution'!. He  afterwards  publifhed  a work  entitled  “ Hiftoria 
Principum  Longobardorum,”  containing  the  chronicle  of 
the  Anonymus  Salernitanus,  and  feveral  other  hiftorieal 
pieces  which  had  not  yef  feen  the  light,  illultrated  with 
learned  annotations  and  differtations.  This  publication  was 
of  great  fervice  in  elucidating  of  the  hiftory  not  only  of 
thofe  provinces  of  Naples  which  were  under  the  fway  of  the 
Lombard  kings,  but  of  Italy  ; it  was  therefore  repub'ilhed 
in  the  colle&ions  of  Burmann  and  Muratori,  and  has  been 
re-edited,  with  various  additions,  at  Naples,  1749,  by  Sig. 
Fr.  Moria  Pratiili.  This  learned  writer  publifned  other 
works  on  different  fubjefts,  and  had  a great  collection  of 
MSS.,  as  well  of  his  own  writing  as  others,  which  were  un- 
fortunately loft  to  the  world  by  the  following  incident. 
Being  in  a bad  ftate  of  health,  he  had  given  orders  to  a 
female  domeftic,  that  when  he  ftiould  be  near  his  end,  ftie 
fhould  burn  a large  bundle  of  papers  which  he  pointed  out. 
One  day  overhearing  the  phyficians  prognofticate  that  he  had 
not  many  hours  to  live,  (he  too  faithfully  executed  his  com- 
mand*, to  his  own  great  regret,  after  he  was  fomewhat  re- 
covered. He  died  at  Naples  in  1660,  at  the  age  of  65. 

PELLEGRUE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftriCl:  of  Le  Rede;  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Reole. 
The  place  contains  1882,  and  the  canton  6487  inhabitants, 
on  a tenitory  of  iqy  kiliometres,  in  17  communes. 

PELLEN,  a town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  circle  of  Natan- 
gen  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Brandei  berg. 

PELLENA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefu*,  in  the  Argolide. 

PELLENDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria; 
10  miles  W.  of  Zifterdorf. — Alfo,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 8 
miles  S.E.  of  Vienna. 


PELLENE',  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  in  Achaia,  S.  of  Ariftonautx.  It  was  built 
r und  a mountain,  ar.d  formed  a beautiful  amphitheatre. 
The  inhabitants  pretended  that  it  took  the  name  from  Pallas, 
one  of  the  Titans  ; but  the  Argians  with  grea*er  probability 
aferibe  its  name  to  Pellene,  the  fon  of  Phorbas,  and  grand- 
fon  of  Triopas,  who  came  from  Argos  to  this  place.  Water 
was  conveyed  to  this  city  by  a beautiful  aqueduft  ; and  at  a 
fmall  diftance  was  a gymnafium.  In  this  city  were  the  lta- 
tues  of  fome  famous  athletx.  Charon  was  one  of  them,  and 
he,  feduced  by  Alexander,  affumed  the  fovereign  authority, 
fo  that  his  country  detefted  him  as  a tyrant,  whilft  they 
honoured  and  crowned  him  as  a victorious  athleta.  Near 
this  town  was  a temple,  on  a fpot  confecrated  to  Neptune, 
About  two  leagues  towards  the  S.E.  from  Pellene  was  a 
famous  temple  of  Ceres  the  Myiian.  In  its  vicinity  feafts 
were  celebrated  for  feven  days,  and  after  the  third  day  no 
male  cou'd  be  found  within  the  precinCts  of  the  temple. 
During  the  night  the  remaining  females  offered  facrifices, 
and  performed  other  ceremonies.  The  men  afterwards  re- 
turned and  affociated  with  high  fatisfa&ion  after  this  repara- 
tion. Pellene  was  defended  by  a fortrefs  called  Olurus  to- 
wards the  S.E.,  and  by  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants  long 
maintained  its  liberty  ; at  length  it  became  a part  of 
Sicyonia,  retaining  its  liberty  to  the  time  when  the  Romans 
took  poffeffion  of  Greece. 

Pellene,  in  Mythology , an  epithet  of  Diana,  given  to 
her  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pellene ; and  upon  this  occafion 
Plutarch  tells  us  (in  the  life  of  Aratus),  when  her  ftatue  was 
carried  in  the  procefiions,  her  SfpeCl  became  fo  terrible  that 
no  one  durft  look  upon  it. 

PELLENINKEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Prufiian 
Lithuania  ; 9 miles  N E.  of  Infterburg. 

PELLERIN,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  me- 
dalift,  born  at  Paris  in  1683,  was  commiffary-general  and  firft 
clerk  of  the  French  marine.  Having  obtained  his  difmifiion 
after  forty  years’  fervice,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquity.  His  colleftion  of  medals  was 
the  richeft  and  moll  valuable  that  was  ever  made  by  a private . 
individual.  It  was  purchafed  by  the  king  in  1776.  He 
contributed  to  the  promotion  of  the  nuniifmatic  fcience  by  a 
publication  in  nide  volumes  4to.  enriched  w ith  a great  number 
of  plates.  It  confifts  of  a colle&ion  of  medals  of  kings 
hitherto  inedited  or  little  known  ; a colleftion  of  medals  of 
people  and  towns,  inedited  or  little  known;  mifcellaneous 
medals,  fupplements  to  the  above,  and  letters  on  inedallic 
fubjefts.  Ic  is  reckoned  a very  valuable  work,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  engravings,  but  of  the  learned 
and  judicions  explanations  fubjoined.  The  author  died  at 
Paris  in  T782,  in  the  99th  year  of  his  age. 

Pellerin,  Le,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrift  of  Paimbceuf ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Paim- 
boenf.  The  place  contains  1456,  and  the  canton  837  inhabit- 
ants, on  a territory  of  152^  kiliometres,  in  7 communes. 

PELLETS,  in  Heraldry,  a name  given  to  thofe  roundlets 
which  are  black,  called  alio  ogrejjes  and  gnnjlones. 

PELLICAN,  or  Pelican,  among  the  Chemifts,  a kind 
of  double  veffel,  ordinarily  of  glafs : ufed  in  working  on 
liquors,  by  circulation. 

It  has  a tubulated  capital,  from  which  t*.v-'  oppofite  and 
crooked  beaks  pafs  out,  and  enter  again  at  the  belly  of  the 
cucurbit.  Two  matraffes,  the  mouth  of  one  of  which  is 
inferted  in'o  the  mouth  of  the  other,  anlwer  the  fame  pur- 
pofe with  this  veffel. 

Pellican  alfo  denotes  aft  inftrument  ufed  by  furgeons, 
&c.  to  draw  teeth. 

Pellican. 
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Pellican,  again,  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  piece  of  ord- 
nance, carrying  a ball  of  fix  pounds ; by  the  French  made 
eight  feet  and  a half,  and  by  the  Dutch  nine  feet  long. 
See  Cannon. 

PELLICER,  Josef  de  Ossau,  Salas  y Tobar,  in  Bio- 
graphy. a man  of  confiderable  eminence  in  the  literary  hif- 
tory  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Saragoffa  April  22,  1602, 
and  inherited  a difpofition  to  letters  from  his  father  D.  An- 
tonio Pellicer  de  Offau,  who  left  in  MS.  an  epitome  of 
Garibay’s  Great  Hiftory,  and  a poem,  entitled  “ Batavia 
Rebelde.”  He  took  an  honorary  degree  at  Alcala,  and 
from  thence  removed  to  Salamanca,  and  at  the  age  of  22 
took  up  his  refidence  at  Madrid,  and  in  1629  he  was  made 
chronicler  or  hilloriographer  of  Caftile.  The  ftates  of 
Arragon  named  him  to  the  fame  office  for  their  kingdom  ; 
but  as  it  was  already  held  by  Francifco  Ximinez  de  Urrec, 
it  was  decided  that  the  reverfion  could  not  be  granted.' 
Philip  IV.  made  him  amends  by  creating  him  arch-hiftorio- 
grapher  for  the  kingdoms  of  the  crown  of  Arragon  ; the 
duty  attached  to  this  office  was  to  revife  and  correct  the 
works  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  particular  kingdoms.  As 
a farther  token  of  refpeft,  the  habit  of  the  order  of  Mon- 
tefa  was  given  him,  and  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of 
Santiago.  Thefe  honours  were  far  from  profitable  to  the 
wearer,  and  Pellicer  was  all  his  life  poor.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  77,  worn  out,  according  to  the  reports  of  his  biogra- 
phers, by  inceffant  literary  application.  He  was  author  of 
a great  number  of  works,  the  titles  of  which,  fome  time 
previoufly  to  his  death,  filled  five  folio  pages.  His  learning 
is  generally  acknowledged,  and  his  learned  works  are  ftill 
confulted  by  the  literati  of  different  countries.  Gen.  Biog. 

PELLICULA,  in  Vegetable  Phyjiology,  is  a fine  Ikin, 
which  elofely  adheres  to  the  proper  tejla,  or  fkin,  of  fome 
feeds,  conllituting  an  additional  integument,  concealing  their 
proper  colour  and  naturally  polilhed  furface.  Gaertner  im- 
properly calls  it  epidermis;  a name  appropriated  to  the  whole 
cuticle  of  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  animal,  body.  This 
part  is  either  membranous,  and  often  downy,  as  in  convolvu- 
lus ; or  mucilaginous,  and  not  perceptible  till  the  feed  is 
moiftened,  as  in  Salvia  verbenaca.  The  latter  is  a curious 
infiance  of  fuch  a pellicle  ; and  the  feed  is,  in  confequence, 
endowed  with  the,  often  very  ufeful,  property  of  extrafting 
any  fmall  irritating  body  from  the  human  eye.  One  feed, 
introduced  under  the  clofed  eyelids,  foon  becomes,  by  the 
abforption  of  moifture  into  the  pellicle,  enveloped  with  a 
mafs  of  jelly,  that  ufually  entangles  and  (heaths  the  ob- 
noxious fubftance.  We  cannot  but  confider  the  utriculus  of 
Gxrtner,  which  covers  the  feed  in  Chenopodium  and  fome  of 
its  allies,  as  no  other  than  a pellicula. 

PELLISSON,  Fontanier  Paul,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  French  writer,  born  at  Beziers  in  1624,  was 
defeended  from  a family  of  great  refpeftability  in  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  law.  The  fubjeft  of  this  article  loft  his  father 
at  an  early  age,  and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother, 
who  educated  him  in  the  principles  of  the  Proteftant  re- 
ligion. He  ftudied  fucceffively  at  Caftres,  Montauban,  and 
Touloufe,  and  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  bell 
authors  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  He  applied 
himfelf  profelfionally  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  had  al- 
ready appeared  with  diftin&ion  at  the  bar,  when  he  was 
feized  with  the  fmall-pox.  This  cruel  difeale  left  a perma- 
nent weaknefs  in  his  eyes,  and  fo  disfigured  him,  that  he  be- 
came a model  of  uglinefs.  He  quitted  the  bar  and  retired 
into  the  country  for  fome  time ; afterwards  he  came  to 
Paris,  and  made  himfelf  known  as  a man  of  letters.  In 
1652  he  obtained  the  place  of  a king’s  fecretary,  and  ap- 
plied with  diligence  to  the  affairs  of  the  council,  with  which 
Vol.  XXVI. 


he  became  intimately  acquainted.  In  the  fame  year  he  read 
before  the  French  academy  an  hiftory  which  he  had  com- 
pofed  of  that  inftitution,  and  which  was  fo  much  approved 
that  a refolution  was  made  to  admit  him  a member  on  the 
fir  ft  vacancy,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  give  him  the  privilege 
of  being  prefent  and  fpeaking  at  the  meetings  of  the  academy. 
His  hiftory  was  printed  in  1653,  and  many  fucceffive  edi- 
tions of  it  were  given.  It  is  upon  the  whole  a curious  and 
interefting  performance.  M.  Pelliffon  wa9  brought  into  a 
confpicuous  fituation  in  the  year  1657,  by  being  appointed 
firft  clerk  to  the  celebrated  intendant  Fouquet.  The  finan- 
cial bufinefs  into  which  he  was  now  plunged  did  not  impair 
either  the  difintereftednefs  of  his  charafter,  or  the  amenity 
of  his  difpofition.  His  fervices  were  recompenfed  in  1660 
by  admiffion  into  the  council  of  ftate,  but  in  the  following 
year  he  was  involved  in  the  fall  of  his  patron,  and,  as  having 
been  one  of  his  principal  confidents,  was  committed  to  the 
Baftille.  As  it  was  found  impoffible  to  corrupt  his  fidelity 
to  his  former  mailer,  attempts  were  made  to  worm  out  his 
fecrets  by  means  of  a German,  a fuppofed  fellow  prifoner, 
who  concealed  craft  under  a grofs  and  Ample  exterior. 
Pelliffon  was  foon  aware  of  his  artifices,  and  trea'ed  him 
with  fo  much  politenefs,  that  he  converted  him  into  a friend, 
and  by  his  means  kept  up  a conflant  correfpondence  with 
mademoifelle  de  Scuderi.  During  his  imprifonment,  he 
compofed  three  memoirs  in  favour  of  Fouquet,  which  are 
reckoned  among  the  mod  eloquent  and  beft-written  piece* 
of  the  kind  in  any  language,  and  have  conferred  a lading 
honour  on  his  memory.  They  were,  however,  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  increafed  rigour  in  his  confinement.  He  was 
prohibited  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  was  reduced 
to  write  with  the  lead  of  his  cafement  upon  the  margins  of 
books,  or  to  ufe  a kind  of  ink  which  he  made  with  burnt 
cruft  tempered  with  wine.  His  whole  company  was  a 
Bafque,  whofe  only  talent  was  playing  on  the  bagpipe. 
With  vaft  pains  he  trained  a fpider  to  come  out  of  his  hole 
at  the  found  of  this  inftrument,  and  take  flies  from  his  hand. 
Books  of  controverfy  were  another  employment  of  his  foli- 
tary  hours,  and  he  received  in  the  Baftille  thofe  impreffions 
which  afterwards  produced  a change  of  religious  profeffion. 
He  preferved  many  friends  in  this  forlorn  fituation ; and 
Tannegui  le  Fevre  had  the  courage  to  dedicate  to  him, 
while  in  his  dungeon,  his  “ Lucretion,”  and  his  tranllation 
of  Plutarch’s  treatife  on  “ Superftition.”  At  length,  after 
a confinement  of  four  years  and  a half,  he  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  thenceforth  paffed  his  life  in  lavilhing  praifes 
upon  the  fovereign  who  had  previoufly  deprived  him  of  it. 
He  was  taken  into  favour,  obtained  a royal  penfion  and  a 
brevet  of  entree,  and  was  made  king’s  hiftoriographer.  His 
public  recantation  of  the  Proteftant  religion  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  conditions  of  this  favour.  He  foon 
after  took  the  order  of  fub-deacon,  and  was  prefented  to  an 
abbacy  and  a rich  priory.  It  was  with  fome  reafon,  there- 
fore, that  he  annually  celebrated  his  reconciliation  with  the 
church  of  Rome.  He  gave  a more  interefting  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  his  difpofition  by  commemorating  the  an- 
niverfary  of  his  liberation  from  the  Baftille  with  the  annual 
releafe  of  fome  of  the  prifoners. 

Iff  1671,  Pelliffon  delivered  at  the  French  academy  a 
“ Panegyric  on  Lewis  XIV.”  which  was  tranflated  into 
feveral  languages,  and  even  into  the  Arabic,  by  a patriarch 
of  mount  Lebanon.  He  accompanied  his  royal  mafter  in 
his  campaigns,  and  for  fome  time  was  the  only  man  of  let- 
ters engaged  in  writing  his  hiftory ; but  fome  offence  which 
he  gave  to  madame  de  Montefpan  induced  the  king  to  trans- 
fer the  appointment  of  hiftoriographer  royal  to  Boileau  and 
Racine.  Although  Pelliffon  was  thus  deprived  of  his  office, 
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he  was  ordered  to  proceed  in  his  own  hiftorical  labours  ; and 
he  produced  a “ Hidory  of  Lewis  XIV.,  from  the  Death  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin  in  1661,  to  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  in 
1678,”  in  three  vols.  i2mo.  It  is  more  the  work  of  a cour- 
tier than  that  of  a faithful  hiftorian,  yet  it  has  been  fpoken 
of  with  applaufe  by  Voltaire  and  others.  He  totally  dif- 
approved  of  the  dragooning  fyftem  of  profelvting,  and  he 
feems  to  have  relied  much  more  on  the  judicious  diftribution 
of  the  third  of  the  favings  deftined  by  the  king  for  rewards 
to  fuch  as  fliould  conform  to  the  edablifhed  religion.  He 
alfo  employed  his  pen  in  controverfy,  and  wrote  “.Re- 
flexions furies  Differences  de  la  Religion,”  and  “ Traite  de 
P Eucharidie,’’  which  were  compofed  with  much  art,  and  in  a 
laudable  tone  of  moderation. 

After  this  Pelliffon  was  made  mafter  of  requefts,  and 
pafTed  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  great  credit  and  pro- 
sperity. He  died  in  February  1693.  Befides  the  works 
above-mentioned,  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  verfe  and  profe, 
among  which  were  an  “ Abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Anne 
of  Audria “ Lettres  Hidoriques,”  being  a journal  of 
the  king’s  journies  and  encampments ; “ Recueil  des  Pieces 
galantes  “ PoefieS  Chretiennes  et  Morales.”  Moreri. 
Bayle. 

PELLITORY  of  Spain,  in  Botany.  SeeANTHEMis. 

Pellitory,  Bajlard.  See  Achillea. 

Pellitory,  Double.  See  Achillea,  and  Yarrow. 

Pellitory  of  the  Wall.  See  Parietaria. 

PELLONIA,  in  Mythology , a goddefs  invoked  at  Rome, 
when  her  votaries  wifhed  to  be  delivered  from  their  enemies, 
or  from  any  thing  that  annoyed  them. 

PELLOUTIER,  Simon,  in  Biography,  paftor  of  the 
French  Proteftant  church  at  Berlin,  member  and  librarian  of 
the  academy  in  that  capital,  and  ecclefiaftical  counfellor,  was 
born  at  Lepfic  in  the  year  1694.  He  filled  with  high  repu- 
tation the  pofts  confided  to  him,  and  obtained  a high  cha- 
radter  for  erudition  by  his  work  entitled  “ Hiftoire  des 
Celtes,  et  particulierement  des  Gaulois  et  des  Germains,  de- 
puis  les  temps  fabuleux  jufqu’a  la  Prize  de  Rome  par  les 
Gaulois.”  Of  this  work,  which  is  replete  with  learned  and 
curious  refearch,  the  bed  edition  is  that  of  M.  de  la  Baftide, 
in  eight  vols.  i2mo.  and  two  vols.  4to.  Pelloutier  likewife 
enriched  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  academy  with  a number 
of  valuable  papers.  He  died  in  1757,  highly  refpefted  and 
beloved  for  his  learning  and  beneficence. 

PELLS,  Clerk  of  the  Pells.  See  Clerk  of  the  Pells, 

Pells,  Comptrollers  of  the.  See  Comptroller. 

PELLUCID,  formed  of  pelluceo,  or  perluceo,  I fhine 
through,  a term  of  the  fame  import  with  diaphanous,  or 
tranfparent. 

Pellucid  Hands  oppofed  to.opaque. 

PEI, LUCIDITY,  diaphaneity,  or  tranfparency,  &c. 

PELODES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of  Epirus, 
between  the  gulf  of  Buthrotori  and  the  promontory  of 
Thyamis.  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a gulf  of  Afia,  in  Sufiana. 

PELONTIUM,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  Tarragonenfis 
and  country  of  the  Lingones.  Ptol. 

PE  LOPE,  a town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lydia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Phrygia.  Steph.  Byz. 

PELOPIA,  ■rnXcOT Eta,  in  Antiquity,  a fedival  celebrated 
by  the  Elseans,  in  honour  of  Pelops,  for  whom  that  nation 
had  more  veneration  than  for  any  other  hero. 

PELOPIDAS,  in  Biography,  an  illuftrious  Theban 
leader,  was  the  fon  of  Hippoclus,  of  a dillinguifhed  family 
in  Thebes.  Though  brought  up  in  affluence,  he  adopted 
a frugal  andfimple  mode  of  living,  and  emulated,  in  private 
and  public  virtue,  his  noble  friend  Epaminondas,  though  he 
had  lefs  mental  cultivation  than  that  hero.  He  married  and 
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had  feveral  children,  but  was  more  intent  upon  ferving  the 
ftate  than  improving  his  fortune.  He  made  a campaign  with 
the  Theban  auxiliaries,  who  marched  to  the  aid  of  the 
Spartans  in  the  Pelopopnefian  war,  and  in  a battle  fought  at 
Mantinea,  he  received  feveral  wounds,  and  would  have  been 
killed,  had  he  not  been  prptefted  by  Epaminondas.  After 
this  period,  the  citadel  of  Thebes  being  betrayed  to  the 
Spartans,  Pelopidas  with  many  of  his  friends  faved  their 
lives  by  flight.  They  took  refuge  in  Athens,  whence  they 
kept  up  a correfpondence  with  thofe  of  their  friends  who  re- 
mained at  Thebes.  Pelopidas,  animated  with  the  love  of  li- 
berty and  his  country,  was  continually  urging  his  fellovsr 
exiles  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  native  city  out  of  the 
hands  of  foreign  and  domeftic  tyrants,  and  at  ieng  h a plan 
was  formed  to  colleft  the  exiles,  and  to  endeavour  to  effe& 
a revolution.  Pelopidas  undertook  to  be  the  leader  of  this 
bold  enterprize ; and  accordingly,  with  only  eleven  affo- 
ciates,  he  left  Athens  on  a certain  day  in  the  middle  of  win- 
ter, and  proceeded  to  Thebes.  The  party  were  in  the  habits 
of  peafants,  with  dogs  and  hunting  poles,  as  if  they  were 
from  the  country  on  an  hunting  expedition.  Thus  difguifed, 
they  entered  Thebes  in  the  midft  of  a heavy  fall  of  fnow, 
which  kept  the  mafs  of  the  people  within  doors  ; here  they 
were  immediately  joined  by  about  thirty  or  forty  others,  who 
were  apprized  of  their  approach.  The  two  Theban  rulers 
were  at  an  entertainment  given  purpofely  by  Phyllidas ; and 
although  they  received  an  intimation  of  the  entrance  of  fome 
exiles  they  paid  little  or  no  regard  to  the  fadt.  A letter 
difclofing  the  whole  confpiracy  was  received  by  Archias,  one 
of  the  rulers,  from  an  Athenian  friend ; but  although  he 
was  told  that  it  contained  matter  of  great  importance,  he 
threw  it  under  the  bolder  of  his  couch,  exclaiming  “ Bufinefs 
to-morrow  1”  which  afterwards  became  a proverbial  faying. 
Whild  thefe  perfons,  half  intoxicated,  were  eafily  difpatched 
by  fome  of  the  confpirators,  who  entered  the  room  in  fe- 
male habits,  Pelopidas  and  his  party  had  the  more  difficult 
talk  of  breaking  into  the  houfes  of  two  others  of  the  fup- 
porters  of  tyranny  and  overpowering  them.  When  this 
was  effedfed,  they  fallied  out  into  the  dreets,  proclaiming 
liberty  to  all  the  Thebans,  and  arming  all  who  joined  them 
out  of  the  {hops  of  the  armourers.  On  the  next  morning, 
they  were  joined  by  the  body  of  exiles  from  Athens,  and 
Epaminondas,  who  had  abltained  from  the  bloody  feenes  of 
the  night,  having  colledted  all  the  mod  refpe&able  citizens, 
put  an  end  to  the  confufion  and  avowed  the  common  caufe. 
Pelopidas,  who  was  univerfally  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of 
Thebes,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  at  his  miti- 
gation meafures  were  taken  to  recover  the  citadel  from  the 
La^edsemonian  garrifon.  The  fortrefs  was  furrounded,  and 
compelled  to  furrender  for  want  of  provifions.  The  date  of 
this  revolution,  which  was  the  commencement  of  the  Theban 
glory,  is  fixed  at  the  fird  year  of  the  ioodth  olympiad,  or  the 
year  B.C.  380.  In  the  fubfequent  war  with  Sparta,  Pelo- 
pidas exercifed  ail  the  talents  of  a brave  and  able  general. 
He  defeated  the  enemy  at  Tanagra,  in  which  he  flew  their 
eneral  with  his  own  hand.  Pelopidas  is  confidered  as  the 
rd  who  infpired  the  Thebans  with  the  ambitious  defire  of 
rifing  to  didinftion  among  the  dates  of  Greece,  and  extend- 
ing their  power  by  conqued.  His  military  fame  was  of  an 
earlier  date  than  that  of  Epaminondas,  though  the  latter 
came  in  time  to  be  fuperior.  It  is,  however,  to  the  honour 
of  both,  that  they  lived  in  perfect  amity,  and  concurred  in 
every  meafure  for  the  advancement  of  their  country.  Before 
the  battle  of  Leudfra  he  fupported  with  his  voice  the  advice 
of  Epaminondas  for  an  immediate  engagement,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  facred  band  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  day.  He  was  joint-commander  with  that  chief 
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in  the  expedition  into  the  Peloponnefus,  in  which  the  city 
of  Meffene  was  reftored,  and  partook  with  him  the  danger 
of  a charge  made  againft  them  on  their  return,  for  having 
illegally  prolonged  their  command. 

The  Theflalians  having  requefted  the  aid  of  the  Thebans 
againft  the  tyrant  Alexander  of  Pherae,  Pelopidas  was  fent 
with  an  army  into  that  country,  and  brought  the  king  to 
tetms.  He  afterwards  marched  into  Macedonia,  as  arbi- 
trator of  a difpute  in  the  royal  family  of  that  country,  and 
the  opinion  entertained  of  his  equity  was  fuch,  that  he  was 
entrufted  with  a number  of  noble  hoftages  for  the  purpofe 
of  fecuring  tranquillity,  among  whom  was  Philip,  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  went  a fecond  time  into  Mace- 
donia, where  new  tumults  had  arifen  ; and  obliged  Ptolemy, 
the  ufurper  of  the  throne,  to  give  his  own  fon,  with  fifty 
others,  as  hoftages  for  performing  the  conditions  enjoined 
him.  Returning  through  Theflaly  with  a fmall  efcort,  he 
met  with  Alexander  the  Pheraean  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  with  his  colleague  lfmenias  went  to  him  unarmed, 
trufting  to  the  facrednefs  of  their  charafter  as  ambaffadors. 
The  tyrant,  however,  feized  their  perfons,  and  took  them 
with  him  as  prifoners  to  Pherae.  The  fpirit  of  Pelopidas 
fupported  him  under  this  misfortune,  and  he  even  fent  mef- 
fages  of  defiance  to  Alexander,  telling  him  that  he  afted 
very  abfurdly  in  putting  to  death  fo  many  of  his  own  innocent 
fubjedts,  and  at  the  fame  time  {paring  him,  who,  he  might  be 
fure,  would  feverely  punilh  him  for  his  perfidy,  (hould  he 
ever  get  out  of  his  hands.  Alexander,  in  return,  alked 
“ Why  is  Pelopidas  in  fuch  hafte  to  die  ?”  “ In  order,”  the 

hero  replied,  “ that  by  my  death  thou  mayeft  become  the 
fooner  hateful  both  to  gods  and  men,  and  thus  brought  to 
deftruiSion.”  Soon  after  this,  Epaminondas  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  with  orders  to  invade  Theflaly,  and 
proceed  againft  the  tyrant.  It  was  the  objeft  neareft  his 
heart  to  extricate  his  friend  from  the  peril  that  threatened 
him;  therefore  he  forbore  pufhing  the  Pheraean  to  extremities, 
and  by  alternately  afting  upon  his  hopes  and  fears,  brought 
him  to  confent  to  a truce,  with  the  condition  of  releafing 
Pelopidas  and  lfmenias ; after  this  was  performed,  he  marched 
with  them  back  to  Thebes.  The  Thebans  having  difeovered 
that  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  negociating  a 
treaty  againtl  them  with  the  king  of  Perfia,  lent  Pelopidas 
to  counteract  it.  He  was  received  with  great  honour  at  the 
Perfian  court,  and  completely  fucceeded  in  confirming  the 
former  friendlhip  between  it  and  the  Thebans,  and  in  ob- 
taining a declaration  in  favour  of  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  Greece. 

Alexander  continuing  to  opprefs  his  neighbours,  deputies 
were  again  fent  to  Thebes,  reqsiefting  that  forces  might  be 
fent  to  their  aid,  with  Pelopidas  to  command  them.  An 
army  was  levied  for  the  purpofe ; but  as  it  was  about  to 
inarch,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  ftruck  a fuperftitious  terror  into 
the  minds  of  the  Thebans ; and  Pelopidas,  not  choofing  to 
proceed  with  a difheartened  army,  took  with  him  only  300 
volunteer  cavalry,  and  entered  Theflaly,  difregarding  the 
warnings  of  the  foothfayers.  When  he  arrived  at  Pharfalus, 
he  aflembled  all  the  Theflalians  who  were  the  oppofers  of  the 
tyrant,  and  marched  in  queft  of  Alexander.  The  latter, 
knowing  that  he  had  few  Thebans  with  him,  did  not  hefitate 
to  meet  him  with  a very  fuperior  force.  The  battle  com- 
menced, and  while  the  event  was  ftill  dubious,  Pelopidas 
faw  Alexander  at  fome  diftance,  rufhed  forwards,  and  loudly 
challenged  him  to  Angle  combat.  The  tyrant,  however, 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  flicker  himfelf  among  the  thickelt 
of  his  troops,  than  to  rifle  the  trial.  The  noble-minded 
Theban,  hurried  away  by  an  inconfiderate  thirft  of  revenge, 
followed  him  almoft  done,  and  beat  down  a number  of  bis 
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oppofers ; at  length,  covered  with  darts,  and  pierced  through 
with  fpears,  he  fell  dead,  a viftim  to  unreftrained  ardour. 
The  Thebans  lamented  him  as  their  father,  faviour,  and  in- 
ftruClor,  and  the  Theflalians  and  allies  joined  in  their  ex- 
prefiions  of  forrow.  They,  however,  revenged  his  death 
by  a total  and  bloody  defeat  of  the  enemy.  His  body  was 
met  in  proceflion  by  the  magiftrates  of  the  towns,  the  priefts 
and  young  people  bearing  trophies  and  garlands  ; and  the 
Theflalians  made  an  urgent  requeft  to  be  allowed  to  give  it  a 
funeral  in  their  own  country,  which  was  granted,  and  per- 
formed with  great  folemnity  and  fplendour.  This  event 
took  place  B.C.  364.  Plutarch.  Univer.  Hift. 

PELOPIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  to  feven 
fmall  i (lands,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Peloponnefus, 
over-againft  Methuna,  according  to  Paufanias. 

PELOPONNESUS,  a peninfula  in  the  fouth  part  of 
Greece,  joined  to  the  continent  by  an  ifthmus,  formerly 
denominated  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  and  in  later-  times 
Examili.  The  peninfula  now  bears  the  name  of  Morea. 
The  ancients  called  it  by  different  names,  of  which  the 
moll  known  are  Apia,  the  Argolide,  and  Pelafgia.  The 
Peloponnefus  was  divided  into  feveral  parts,  which  formed 
feparate  Hates ; thefe  were  Laconia,  Meflenia,  the  Argo- 
lide, the  Elide,  Achaia,  Sicyonia,  Corinth,  and  Arcadia 
in  the  centre  ; all  the  others  were  walhed  by  the  fea.  Its 
form  was  very  irregular  ; its  length  from  N.  to  S.  was  about 
125  geographical  miles;  and  its  breadth  about  130  miles. 
The  ancients  compared  it  to  a plantain  leaf,  and  fome  of  its 
inhabitants  have  reprefented  it  under  this  form  on  their  coins. 
The  medals  of  the  Peloponnefus  had  for  their  type  a tor- 
toife.  The  name  of  Peloponnefus  fignifies  the  ifle  of  Pelops  ; 
and  accordingly  the  Greeks  aferibed  its  origin  to  a hero 
named  Pelops,  who  migrating  from  Afia  took  poffefiion  of 
this  part  of  Greece,  and  gave  it  his  name. 

The  Greeks  were  divided  into  two  nations,  viz.  the  Do- 
rians and  Ionians.  In  the  beft  days  of  Greece,  the  Do- 
rians had  under  their  dominion  the  greateft  part  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefus, and  a column  was  erefted  in  the  midft  of  the 
ifthmus,  upon  which  was  engraved,  towards  the  fide  of 
Athens,  “this  is  not  the  Peloponnefus,  but  Ionia,”  and  on 
the  fide  towards  Corinth,  “ this  is  Peloponnefus,  and  not 
Ionia.”  Notwithftanding  its  fmall  extent,  the  Pelopon- 
nefus was,  for  a long  time,  the  molt  confiderable  portion  of 
Greece.  The  principal  gulfs  in  its  circuit  were,  the  “ Sinus 
Corinthiacus,”  or  gulf  of  Lepanto  ; the  “ Sinus  Cypariflus,” 
or  gulf  of  Arcadia;  the  “ Sinus  Meffeniacus,”  or  bay  of 
Coron ; the  “ Sinus  Laconicus,”  or  gulf  of  Colochina ; 
the  “ Sinus  Argolicus,”  or  gulf  of  Napoli  ; and  the 
“ Sinus  Saronicus,”  or  gulf  of  Engia.  The  chief  pro- 
montories were,  the  “ Promontorium  Scyllasum,"  or  cape 
Skilleo  ; the  “ Promontorium  Malea,”  orcapeMalio  ; and 
the  “ Promontorium  Taenarium,”  or  cape  Motapan.  See 
the  article  Giuecja. 

PELOPS,  in  Ancient  Hi/lory,  the  fon  of  Tantalus,  king  of 
Lydia,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  laft  foreigner  who  arrived 
in  Greece  before  the  deftruftion  of  Troy.  This  prince, 
forced  to  fly  from  his  country  on  account  of  the  war  which 
Tros  had  waged  with  him,  to  revenge  the  rape  of  Gany- 
mede, retired  into  Greece,  where  he  married  Hippodamia, 
the  daughter  of  Oenamaus,  king  of  Pifa,  afeended  the 
throne,  after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  communi- 
cated his  name  to  that  part  of  the  peninfula,  which  was  from 
rhat  time  called  Peloponnefus , (which  fee.)  But  his  domi- 
nion extended  alfo  to  ALtolia,  and  by  his  immenfe  wealth 
he  became  one  of  the  moft  powerful  kings  of  Greece.  The 
era  of  Pelops’s  arrival  in  Greece  muft  have  been  about  the 
1 10th  or  1 20th  year  before  the  Trojan  war.  Among  other 
4 D 2 fatalities 
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fatalities  of  Troy,  it  i6  faid  that  it  could  not  be  taken  by  the 
Greeks,  unlefs  they  had  the  bones  of  Pelops ; and  they 
therefore  fent  for  them  to  Pffa  where  he  had  been  interred. 
The  veffel  was  (hipwrecked  in  its  return,  and  fome  time  after 
a peafant  found  upon  the  (hore  the  (holder  of  that  prince, 
and  hid  it  under  the  fand.  The  Elaeans  having  gone  to  the 
temple  of  Delphos  to  confult  the  oracle,  in  order  to  be  deli- 
vered from  the  plague,  the  prieftefs  ordered  them  to  go  and 
dig  up  the  bones  of  Pelops  ; and  perhaps,  in  memory  of  this 
event,  they  made  an  ivory  fhoulder,  which  they  confecrated 
to  Ceres,  and  the  Pelopidae  bore  it  afterwards  upon  their  en- 
figns.  Some  of  the  ancient  fathers  contend  that  the  palla- 
dium of  Troy  was  made  of  Pelops’s  bones.  The  fable  fays, 
that  the  horfes  which  drew  Pelops’s  chariot  had  wings,  and 
that  they  had  been  given  to  him  by  Neptune,  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  if  we  believe  Pindar  and  Palaephatus,  that  Pelops 
made  ufe  of  a (hip  with  fails  to  carry  off  Hippodamia. 

PELORIA,  in  Antiquity,  feafts  inftituted  by  Pelorus,  and 
celebrated  by  the  Theffalians.  They  had  a confiderable  af- 
finity with  the  Saturnalia  ; for  in  thefe  the  matters  ferved 
while  their  fervants  fat  at  table,  as  in  the  Chronia  celebrated 
at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Chronos  or  Saturn.  At  the  fef- 
tival  of  the  Peloria,  public  entertainments  were  made  for 
ftrangers  and  even  for  flaves,  who  were  ferved  by  their 
matters ; and  it  is  faid,  that  the  pra&ice,  as  well  as  the  feaft, 
originated  from  this  circumttance,  that  Pelorus  was  the  per- 
fon  who  firft  gave  intimation  to  Pelafgus,  that  by  means 
of  an  opening  in  the  valley  of  Tempe  the  waters  of  Deuca- 
lion’s deluge  were  removed,  which  intelligence  gave  that 
prince  fo  much  joy,  that  he  regaled  Pelorus  in  a magnificent 
manner,  and  infilled  upon  ferving  him  a*  table. 

Peloria,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  from  triXop, 
a monfter,  is  a remarkable  variety  of  the  common  Yellow 
Toadflax,  Antirrhinum  Linaria,  in  which  the  flowers,  na- 
turally ringent,  with  two  long  and  two  fhort  ftamens,  and 
one  Ample  nectariferous  fpur,  become  regularly  five-cleft, 
with  five  fpurs,  and  five  equal  ftamens.  Linnaeus  publifhed 
a differtation  on  the  fubjeCt,  reprinted  in  Am.  Acad.  v.  i. 
55,  with  ar  plate.  He  gives  an  interefting  hiftory  of  the 
firft  difcovery  of  this  flower,  by  a young  ftudent  of  botany 
little  aware  of  its  curiofity,  who  gave  it  to  Olaus  Celfius  ; 
and  by  the  latter  it  was  (hewn  to  Linnaeus,  who  at  firft 
thought  a trick  had  been  played,  by  affixing  flowers  of  fome 
other  plant  to  the  Toadflax.  But  when  thefe  flowers  them- 
felves  could  not  be  referred  to  any  thing,  his  curiofity  was 
ftrongly  awakened.  This  monfter,  in  fhort,  overthrew  not 
only  his  own  fyftem,  but  that  of  every  other  teacher,  if  we 
except  the  fober  fruHifts  ; who,  no  doubt,  had  they  feen 
fuch  a prodigy,  would  thence  have  deduced  no  fmall  matter 
of  triumph  over  their  adverfariei-,  who  contended  for  the 
importance  of  the  flower  in  clafiification,  above  other  parts ; 
for  the  piftil  and  fruit  are  not  affefted  by  the  above  meta- 
morpholis.  How  might  Linnaeus  in  his  turn  have  exulted, 
in  exhibiting  the  latter  parts  changed  to  a real  leaf,  in  the 
double-bloffomed  cherry  ! — Exultation,  however,  does  not 
jultly  belong  to  thofe  who  attempt  to  meafure  their  own 
powers  with  the  wifdom  of  Nature.  A little  further  en- 
quiry difeovered  other  fpecies  of  Antirrhinum  fubjeA  to  the 
fame  change ; nor  are  iimilar  inftances  wanting  in  different 
genera  of  the  Didynamia  Angiofpermia,  which  by  this  means 
are  transferred  to  the  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Both  forts  of 
flowers  are  often  found  on  the  fame  plant  of  Bignonia  radi- 
cans , and  have  likewife  been  obferved,  for  many  fucceffive 
feafons,  by  the  writer  of  this,  on  the  Antirrhinum  in  quef- 
tion,  an  approach  towards  which  is  drawn  from  the  life, 
in  Engl.  Bot.  v.  10.  t.  658.  The  feeds  from  fuch  altered 
flowers,  neverthelefs,  do  not  appear  more  difpofed  to  pro- 


duce the  Peloria  than  others.  Indeed  if  all  their  progeny 
be  not  carefully  rooted  out,  the  garden  will  foon  be  overrun 
with  genuine  A.  Linaria,  to  the  exelufion  of  the  lefs  vigo- 
rous plants  that  bear  monftrous  flowers,  though  the  latter, 
if  kept  clean  from  weeds,  continue  in  general  true  to  their 
firft  metamorphofis,  and  increafe  confiderably  by  root. 

PELORIDES,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a name  given  by 
fome  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  chama.  Bellonius,  who  firft 
ufed  the  word,  never  gives  it  alone  as  the  name  of  the  (hell, 
but  only  ufes  it  as  an  epithet  derived  from  Peloro,  the  name 
of  the  place  where  a particular  fpecies  of  chama  was  very 
frequent. 

PELORUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Afia,  in 
Iberia.  Dion  Caflius — Alfo,  a promontory  in  the  N.W. 
of  Sicily,  near  the  cape  of  Faro. 

PELOS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Cadorin  ; 
feven  miles  N.E.  of  Cadora. 

PELOW,  a town  of  Ava,  on  the  left  branch  of  the 
river  Ava;  15  miles  from  Prome. 

PELT-Rot,  in  Agriculture,  a difeafe  in  (heep,  which  is 
often  very  deftruftive.  See  Rot. 

Yeet -wool,  wool  dripped  of  the  (kin  or  pelt  of  a dead 
(heep. 

PELTA,  wiXth,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  buckler,  ufed 
among  the  ancieqts. 

The  pelta  was  fmall,  light,  and  more  manageable  than 
the  parma. 

It  appears  from  Virgil,  and  other  authors,  that  the  pelta 
was  the  buckler  ufed  by  the  Amazons  ; and  Xenophon  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  pelta  -of  the  Amazons  was  (haped  like  a 
leaf  of  ivy.  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  Indian  fig-tree,  fays 
its  leaves  are  of  the  width  of  the  Amazonian  pelta.  Ser- 
vius  on  the  jEneid  fays,  the  pelta  refembled  the  moon  in 
her  firft  quarter. 

Pelta,  in  Botany,  a name  happily  adopted  by  Dillenius 
from  the  Latin  language,  ( in  which  it  means  a (hort,  fome- 
what  crefcent-like,  (hield  or  buckler,)  for  the  peculiar 
(hields  of  one  tribe  of  Lichens,  firft  feparated  as  a genus 
by  Hoffmann,  under  the  appellation  of  Peltigera,  and  now 
retained  by  that  of  Peltidea  ; fee  that  article,  and  Lichenfs. 

Pelta,  or  targets,  are  almoft  always  fituated  towards  the 
margin  or  extremity  of  the  frond,  either  on  the  upper  or 
under  fide,  being  clofely  attached  to  its  furface,  and  each 
confiding  of  a flattifh,  or  (lightly  convex,  brown  fmooth 
difle  ; the  border  being  acceffory,  and  hardly  diftinguifhable, 
originating  from  the  frond. 

PELTiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Phrygia.  This  town  was  well  peopled,  and  fituated  at  the 
diftance  of  10  parafangs  from  Ceienes.  Cyrus  fojourned 
here  three  days,  and  was  a fpe&ator  of  the  Lupercalia 
which  Xenias  of  Arcadia  celebrated  by  facrifices  and  games, 
at  which  the  prizes  were  currycombs  of  g'  Id.  This  town 
is  not  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Ste- 
phanos of  Byzantium. 

PELT  AN,  Theodore  Anthony,  in  Biography,  a 
learned  Jefuit  in  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Pelts,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Liege,  whence  he  derived  his  furnac  e.  He  became 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Jefus  in  the  year  1552.  and 
acquired  celebrity  by  his  proficiency  in  the  Latin,  C reek, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  and  his  knowledge  of  philofophy 
and  divinity.  When  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  founded  the 
univerfity  of  Ingolftadt  in  1556,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
feffor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  literature  in  that  feminary, 
and  difeharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  uncommon 
afliduity  and  fuccefs.  He  was.admitted,  at  different  periods, 
to  the  feveral  degrees,  and  in  1562  he  proceeded  doftor. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  was  called  to  the  theological 

chair. 
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chair,  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation  till  the  year 
1574,  when  he  retired  to  the  college  belonging  to  his  order 
at  Augfburg,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  laborious  ftudy  and 
writing  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1 584. 
He  was  the  author  of  a work  entitled  “ Theologia  Natu- 
ral^, et  Theoloeia  myftica.”  He  was  alfo  author  of  many 
other  works,  chiefly  on  moral  and  theological  fobje&s. 
Moreri. 

PELTARIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Jacquin,  from 
pelta,  a (hield  or  target,  in  allufion  to  the  (hape  of  the  feed- 
veflel.  Jacq.  Enum.  Stirp.  Vind.  260.  Linn.  Gen.  336. 
Schreb.  439.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  471.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift. 
v.  3.  Gaertn.  t.  141.  (Clypeolae  fpecies  ; Ju(T.  240.  La- 
marck Illuftr.  t.  j6c.  f.  2.) — Clafs  and  order,  Tetradynamia 
Siliculofa.  Nat.  Ord.  Siliquofa , Linn.  Crucifers,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  four  ovate,  con- 
cave, ereft,  coloured  deciduous  leaves.  Cor.  cruciform,  of 
four  obovate,  entire,  flat  petals,  whofe  claws  are  Ihorter 
than  the  calyx.  Stam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-lhaped,  the  two 
oppofite  ones  Ihorteft,  and  equal  to. the  calyx;  anthers 
fimple.  Pijl.  Germen  roundifh,  comprelfed  ; ftyle  (hort  ; 
lligma  fimple,  obtufe.  Peric.  Pouch  roundilh,  comprelfed 
almoft  flat,  entire,  of  one  cell,  not  burfting.  Seeds  from 
one  to  three,  roundilh,  comprelfed,  emarginate. 

E1T.  Ch.  Pouch  nearly  orbicular,  entire,  comprelfed, 
of  one  cell,  not  burfting,  with  from  one  to  three  feeds. 

Obf.  Julfieu  reduces  this  genus  to  Clypeola,  and  he  is 
followed  by  Lamarck  ; but  the  only  genuine  fpecies  of  the 
latter,  which  is  IotUhla/pi , has  toothed  ftamens,  like  Alyffum  ; 
and  Gaertner  obferves,  that  the  valves  of  its  pouch  are  really 
diftinft  and  feparable,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  Peltaria. 
He  therefore  retains  th6  latter,  for  this  particular  reafon 
more  efpecially.  In  alfenting  to  this  however  we  can  only 
ir.fift  upon  the  original  fpecies.  P Garcini,  Willd.  n.  2, 
appears  by  Burmann’s  figure,  FI.  Ind.  t.  46.  f.  I,  to  be, 
as  Mr.  Brown  has  fuggelted  to  us,  probably  an  Ifatis. 
P.  capenfts,  Linn.  Suppl.  396,  has,  as  Willdenow  well  ob- 
ferves, a pouch  of  two  cells,  with  diftinft  valves  and  a 
membranous  partition.  Its  habit  is  like  a Heliophila.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  it  is  no  Peltaria. 

1.  P.  alliacea.  Garlick-fcented  Peltaria.  Linn.  Sp.  PI. 
910.  Jacq.  Auftr.  t.  123.  (Bohadfchia;  Crantz  Stirp. 
Auftr.  fafc.  1.  2.  t.  1.  f . 1 . Clypeola  perennis ; Arduin. 
Spec.  1.16.  t.  6.  Thlafpi  montanum  primum  ; Cluf.  Hift. 
v.  2.  130.  T.  pannonicum  Clufii ; Ger.  Em.  266.) — Na- 
tive of  ftony  mountainous  places  in  Auftria,  near  the  lofty 
Schneeberg.  It  was  introduced  into  our  gardens  in  the 
time  of  Clufius,  as  he  himfelf  mentions,  and  is  ftill  pre- 
ferved,  for  the  fake  of  curiolity,  in  Botanical  collections, 
flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  feed  a month  or  fix  weeks 
later.  The  root  is  perennial.  Plant  like  fome  fpecies  of 
Thlafpi,  as  perfoliatum  and  alpejlre,  but  larger.  The  leaves 
are  ovate,  entire,  fmooth,  of  a light  glaucous  hue,  clafp- 
ing  the  ftem  with  their  arrow-fhapcd  bafe.  Flowers  white, 
rather  fmall,  in  feveral  terminal  flender-ftalked  corymbs,  which 
at  length  become  racemofe.  Pouches  orbicular,  but  very 
irregular  in  their  outline,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
reticulated  with  prominent  veins,  the  cavity  of  much  lefs 
diameter  than  the  whole  pouch — The  herb  when  bruifed 
has  an  unpleafant  garlick  fcent,  fomewhat  like  that  of  Ery- 
Jimum  Alliaria.  The  feeds  are  bitter  and  acrid. 

PELTASTES,  among  the  Ancients,  one  who 

ufed  the  buckler  called  pelta. 

PELTATE M Folium,  in  Botany,  a peltate  leaf,  is 
fo  called  from  the  infertion  of  the  footftalk  into  fome  part 
of  its  dilk,  whether  towards  the  centre  or  near  the  margin, 
which  mode  of  attachment  is  compared  to  a fhield  prefented 


at  arm’s  length.  Such  is  the  leaf  of  the  Tropaolum,  whole 
infertion  is  nearly  central,  and  that  of  Pelargonium  pelt  alum, 
in  which  it  is  nearer  the  bafe,  fometimes,  if  we  miftake  not, 
gradually  difappearing,  or  varying,  into  the  common  mode 
of  attachment.  See  Pelargonium. 

PELT  IDEA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Acharius,  from 
eriXln,  a target,  fee  Pelta,  and  ctSoe,  form  or  Jhape  ; a genus 
of  the  natural  order  of  Liciienes,  for  whofe  chara&ers, 
with  mention  of  fome  principal  fpecies,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  that  article,  n.  18.  The  genus  is  divided,  in  the  Metho- 
dus  of  Acharius,  into  four  fe&ions. 

SeCtion  1.  Emprostea.  Targets  nearly  marginal,  on  the 
upper  furface  of  the  frond. 

This  feftion  confifts  of  ten  fpecies,  of  which  venofa , 
Engl.  Bot.  t.  887,  and  the  common  cantna,  t.  2299,  are 
examples ; and  from  which  is  now  excluded  by  its  author 
the  chlorophylla,  n.  7,  as  being  a variety  of  Cetraria  fepincola. 
To  this  point  we  cannot  fpeak  ; but  collina,  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  1834,  is  now  admitted  by  Dr.  Acharius,  as  pofiibly  dif- 
tinft  from  rufefcens,  t.  2300,  fo  that  the  number  of  fpecies 
in  this  divifion  remains  unaltered. 

Section  2.  Opisteria.  Targets  nearly  marginal,  at  the 
back  of  the  frond.  Two,  which  Acharius  confidered  as  cer- 
tain fpecies,  form  this  fe&ion  ; polaris , (Jacq.  Mifc.  v.  2. 
t.  10.  f.  1.)  and  refupinata,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  305.  To  thefe 
are  fubjoined  as  doubtful,  what  we  can  aver  to  be  no  lefs 
certain  and  diftinft  than  the  others,  parilis,  Engl.  Bot. 
t.  2360,  and  cellulofa,  a curious  fpecies  brought  by  Mr. 
Menzies  from  the  ftraits  of  Magellan. 

Section  3.'  Pleurothea.  Targets  lateral,  fcattered  over 
the  upper  furface  of  the  frond.  The  beautiful  crocea,  Engl. 
Bot.  t.  498,  is  the  only  example. 

Section  4.  Perophora.  Targets  lateral,  funk  into  hol- 
lows in  the  upper  furface.  The  only  certain  fpecies  is  faccata , 
ibid.  t.  288.  Two  doubtful  ones,  unknown  to  us,  are 
efculenta  and  velleiformis ; the  former  defcribed  in  Pallas’s 
Travels,  t.  1.  f.  4;  the  latter  by  Bellardi,  in  his  Appendix 
to  the  Flora  Pedemontana. — The  plants  of  thefe  two  lec- 
tions are  now  referred  by  Acharius  to  his  genus  Arthonia, 
a meafure  from  which  we  have  already,  under  the  article 
above  referred  to,  prefumed  to  exprefs  our  diffent. 

PELTUINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  Samnium. 

PELUA,  a town  of  Illyria,  on  the  route  from  Sirmium 
to  Salonae,  between  Salva  and  .ZEquum,  according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

PELVIS,  in  Anatomy,  is  a large  irregular  bony  cavity, 
open  above  and  below,  and  forming  the  inferior  end  of  the 
trunk.  At  the  upper  and  back  part  its  parietes  fupport  the 
vertebral  column,  and  they  are  fuftained  below  and  towards 
the  front  by  the  thighs,  to  which  they  tranfmit  the  weight  of 
the  body  ; thus  a well-marked  fpace,  which  meafures  the 
immediate  bafe  of  fupport  of  the  trunk,  is  left  between  the 
plane  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  fpine.  In  a well-formed  indi- 
vidual the  pelvis  divides  the  body  into  two  equal  halves  : that 
is,  if  a line  be  drawn  acrofs  its  middle,  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  body  have  the  fame  length.  This  rule, 
however,  is  fubjefl;  to  fome  exceptions  : the  lower  limbs  are 
imperfe&ly  developed  in  the  foetus ; and,  in  unufually  tall 
or  (hort  adult  individuals,  the  lower  extremities  or  the  trunk 
exceed  the  juft  proportion. 

The  pelvis  is  fymmetrical,  but  of  a figure  not  eafily  de- 
fined. It  forms,  by  its  upper  portion,  a cavity  nearly 
oval  in  the  tranfverfe  direction,  expanded  at  the  fides,  and 
hollowed  out  in  front,  communicating  by  an  elliptic  opening, 
called  the  fuperior  aperture  (detroit  fuperieur),  with  its 
lower  portion,  which  is  much  fmaller  in  fize,  and  ends  be- 
9 low 
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low  by  an  opening  called  the  inferior  aperture  (detroit  in- 
fcrieur). 

Lines  drawn  from  one  fide  of  the  pelvis  to  the  other  are 
horizontal,  becaufe,  on  account  of  the  fymmetry,  the  parts 
on  the  two  Tides  are  exactly  on  the  fame  level. 

The  pofition  of  the  pelvis  is  oblique,  the  back  part  being 
confiderably  higher  than  the  front : this  obliquity  is  well 
feen  in  the  fuperior  aperture,  which  Hants  very  manifeftly  from 
above  downwards  and  forwards  : the  inferior  aperture  looks 
downwards  and  backwards.  Scemmerring  ftates,  that  in  the 
eredt  attitude,  the  laft  bone  of  the  coccyx  is  an  inch  higher 
than  the  inferior  edge  of  the  fymphyfis  pubis  ; and  that  the 
promontory  of  the  facrutn  is  higher  than  the  fame  point,  by 
the  whole  depth  of  the  facrum  and  coccyx.  (Ofteologia, 
$ 432.)  The  fymphyfis  pubis  is  oblique,  from  be- 
fore backwards  and  downwards  ; and  the  upper  part  of 
the  facrum  Hants  in  the  fame  direction.  The  axis  of  the 
upper  or  broad  part  of  the  pelvis  (the  greater  pelvis)  is  nearly 
perpendicular  : that  of  the  lower  or  fmaller  divifion  (the 
lejfer pelvis)  Hants  from  above  downwards,  and  from  before 
backwards.  It  is  faid  to  correfpond  to  a line  drawn  from  the 
apex  of  the  os  coccygis  to  the  umbilicus.  This  line  would 
cut  the  level  of  the  pelvis  nearly  at  a right  ■ angle  : that  is, 
the  meeting  of  the  two  lines  would  form  an  angle  of  '/y  de- 
grees in  front,  and  of  105  behind.  The  weight  of  the 
trunk  being  obliquely  tranfmitted  to  the  thighs,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  inclination  of  the  pelvis,  it  follows,  fays  Bi- 
chat, that  the  latter  is  the  feat  of  a decompofition  of  motion 
in  this  tranfmifiion,  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  inclina- 
tion, which  is  about  thirty-five  or  forty  degrees  at  the  upper 
part,  where  we  can  eafily  eftimate  it  by  the  line,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  facro-vertebral  articulation  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  fymphyfis  pubis. 

The  capacity  of  the  pelvis  differs  remarkably  in  man  and 
woman.  It  is  manifeftly  larger  in  the  latter  in  every  direc- 
tion : thus  the  two  iliac  criftae,  the  two  anterior,  and  the 
two  pofterior  fpines,  the  cotyloid  cavities,  the  tuberofities 
of  the  ifchia,  &c.  &c.  are  further  apart.  Thefe  are  all 
tranfverfe  meafurements,  and  thofe  from  before  backwards 
are  greater,  as  we  may  fee  in  meafuring  from  the  facrum  to 
the  pubes,  from  the  anterior  to  the  pofterior  fpine,  from  the 
facro-iliac  articulation  to  the  foramen  ovale,  &c.  The 
oblique  meafurements,  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  are  alfo 
larger  in  the  female.  The  fuperior  aperture  often  exhibits 
deviations  from  the  accuftomed  arrangement,  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  diameters  fubfequently  to  birth ; and  thefe  are  gene- 
rally caufed  by  rachitis,  which  exerts  its  effeft3  more  on  the 
antero-pofterior,  than  on  the  tranfverfe  or  oblique  diameters, 
becaufe  the  weight  of  the  upper  parts,  tranfmitted  by  the 
fpine,  is  the  principal  exciting  circumftance. 

The  breadth  of  the  pelvis  in  the  female  produces  fome 
difficulties  in  progreffion  ; but  the  paffage  of  the  child  in 
parturition  is  facilitated.  It  performs  an  important  part  in 
this  function,  befides  having  the  fame  offices  as  in  man,  viz. 
thofe  of  forming  the  bafis  of  fupport  to  the  trunk,  and  of 
containing  and  protecting  the  vifcera. 

The  comparative  height  of  the  pelvis  in  the  male  and  fe- 
male is  exaCtly  the  inverfe  of  the  breadth.  The  meafure- 
ment  from  the  crifta  of  the  ilium  to  the  tuberofity  of  the 
ifchium,  the  depth  of  the  fymphyfis  pubis,  and  the  length 
of  the  canal  formed  by  the  fmaller  pelvis,  are  confiderably 
greater  in  men  than  in  women. 

There  are  fome  individual  varieties  in  the  dimenfions  of  the 
pelvis,  but  they  depend  very  little  on  ftature.  Parturition 
is  as  eafy  in  fmall  as  in  large  women,  although  the  former 
frequently  produce  very  large  children. 

The  pelvis  is  formed  of  few  but  very  broad  bones,  united 


in  fuch  a manner,  as  not  to  admit  of  motion  on  each  other  : 
it  can  be  moved  therefore  only  altogether,  and  not  partially. 
Four  bones  enter  into  its  compofition  ; two  pofterior,  fym- 
metrical,  and  placed  on  the  middle  line,  are  the  facrum  and 
coccyx  ; two  anterior  and  irregular,  tranfmit  to  the  thigh 
bones  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  which  they  have  received 
from  the  facrum  ; they  are  the  offa  innominata.  The  fa- 
crum and  coccyx,  placed  at  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  form  a 
continuation  of  the  vertebrae,  and  are  conftruCted  in  a mode 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  vertebrae.  In  moft  quadrupeds  this  pro- 
longation of  the  fpine  is  much  more  extenfive,  and  forms  the 
tail,  which 'goes  confiderably'  beyond  the  anus,  while  in  man, 
that  opening  is  fituated  a little  farther  than  the  end  of  the 
coccyx.  The  facrum  and  coccyx  are  defcribed  under  the 
article  Spine;  the  offa  innominata  under  Extremities. 

Articulations  of  the  Pelvis. — The  relations  of  the  verte- 
bral column  to  the  pelvis  are  maintained  by  the  articulation 
of  the  laft  vertebra  to  the  facrum,  and  to  the  os  innomina- 
tum.  The  coccyx  is  articulated  to  the  facrum.  The  two 
offa  innominata  are  joined  to  the  fides  of  the  facrum,  and  to 
each  other  in  front. 

X.  Sacro-vertebral  Articulation. — It  is  formed  by  two  arti- 
cular furfaces,  belonging  to  the  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  fa- 
crum, and  refembling,  in  every  refpeft,  thofe  by  which  the 
vertebras  correfpond  to  each  other.  The  uniting  media  are 
alfo  the  fame  with  thofe  defcribed  in  the  account  of  the 
vertebral  column ; viz.  anterior  and  pofterior  vertebral  liga- 
ments, which  are  prolonged  to  the  facrum,  a fibro-caitilage 
between  the  latter  and  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  a yellow 
ligament  between  the  laminae  of  the  latter  and  the  back  of 
the  orifice  of  the  facral  canal,  an  interfpinal  ligament  uniting 
the  middle  ridge  of  the  facrum  to  the  fpinous  procefsof  the 
vertebra  ; aud  the  fupra-fpinal  ligament,  which  ends  here 
upon  the  facrum.  The  difpofition  and  ftrufture  of  all  thefe, 
as  well  as  of  the  fynovial  membranes  belonging  to  the  articu- 
lar proceffes,  are  exaftly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  correfpond- 
ing  parts  in  the  fpine.  (See  Spine.)  This  articulation 
has  however  one  ligament  peculiar  to  itfelf,  extending  from 
the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the 
vertebra,  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards  to  the  facrum, 
decuffating  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  facro-iliac  articulation. 
It  is  ftiort  and  ftrong,  covered  by  the  pfoas  in  front,  by  cel- 
lular tiffue  awd  ligaments  behind. 

2.  Sacro-coccygeal  Articulation. — This  is  analogous  to  the 
joints  of  the  fpine  : it  is  formed  by  two  oval  furfaces  of  the 
facrum  and  coccyx,  ftrer.gthened  by  a fibro-cartilage,  and  by 
an  anterior  and  pofterior  fibrous  band. 

The  fibro-cartilage  is  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  fpine,  but 
much  thinr.er,  and  allows  much  freer  motion  of  the  connefted 
parts.  The  three  fmaller  pieces  are  conne&ed  to  each  other 
and  to  the  firft  piece  by  fibro  cartilages  analogous  to  this. 
The  little  tendency  of  thefe  fibro-cartilages  to  offification 
explains  why  the  four  pieces  of  the  coccyx  remain  fo  long 
feparate. 

The  anterior  ligament  is  very  thin,  and  often  fcarcely 
perceptible.  It  confifts  of  fome  parallel  fibres,  varying  in 
length  continued  from  the  pelvic  furface  of  the  facrum  to 
that  of  the  coccyx.  Sometimes  there  are  two  more  ftrongly 
marked  lateral  fafciculi. 

The  pofterior  is  a much  more  con fiderable  ligament,  and, 
befides  itrengthening  the  articulation,  has  the  office  of  com* 
pleting  behind  the  end  of  the  vertebral  canal.  It  is  fixed 
above  to  the  edges  of  the  excavation,  which  terminates  the 
canal,  and  defcends  perpendicularly  to  the  fpinal  furface  of 
the  coccyx,  on  which  it  is  expanded.  It  is  covered  by  the 
fkin  behind,  and  has  a few  fibres  of  the  gluteus  magnus  ad- 
hering to  it.  In  front  it  correfponds,  firft,  to  the  end  of 
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the  facral  canal,  then  to  the  furface  of  the  facrum  within 
the  excavation  at  the  end  of  the  canal,  and  laftly  to  the 
coccyx. 

3.  Connection  of  the  laft  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  os  inno- 
minatum  : (vertebra-iliac  articulation) . 

A ligament,  called  ilio-lumbar  (lig.  pelvis  anticum  fu- 
perius  et  inferius)  is  the  medium  of  connexion.  It  is  fixed 
to  the  point  of  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  laft  vertebra, 
*nd  fometimes  of  the  fourth  alfo,  goes  horizontally  outwards, 
and  is  fixed  to  the  pofterior  and  fupenor  fpine,  and  to  the 
crifta  of  the  os  innominatum. 

Its  fibres  are  often  divided  into  feveral  fafciculi,  fepa- 
rated  by  cellular  tiffue,  of  which  the  fuperior  are  longer  than 
the  inferior  ones.  It  is  a ftrong  ligament,  covered  in  front 
by  the  pfoas,  behind  by  the  vertebral  mufcles,  correfponding 
above  to  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  below  to  the  facro- 
iliac  ligaments. 

4.  Sacro-iliac  articulation, — facro-iliac  fymphyfis,  or  pof- 
terior fymphyfisof  the  pelvis. 

The  broad  and  irregular  oppofed  furfaces  of  the  facrum 
and  os  innominatum  are  covered  by  a cruft  of  cartilage,  which 
has  been  generally  reprefented  as  Angle,  and  common  to  the 
two  bones.  Bichat  confiders  that  each  furface  has  its  own 
covering,  and  that  the  inveftment  of  the  facrum  is  rather  the 
thickeft.  When  the  bones  are  torn  afunder,  the  two  furfaces 
are  rough  ; and  Bichat  deferibes  a foft  yellowilh  fubftance 
between  them,  which  he  regards  as  analogous  to  fynovia. 
In  the  child  this  is  white  and  really  fluid,  and  the  cartilagin- 
ous furfaces  are  much  fmoother  and  more  diftinX.  The  bones 
are  tied  together  by  the  following  ligaments. 

The  potterior  or  great  fciatic  ligament  (ligamentum  tube- 
rofo-facrum)  is  thin,  flattened,  nearly  triangular,  and  fituated 
at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  pelvis.  It  arifes  from  the 
end  of  the  crifta  ilii,  and  from  the  fides  and  back  part  of  the 
iacrum  and  coccyx,  being  at  firft  very  broad : it  becomes 
narrower  and  thicker,  and  pafles  obliquely  outwards  and 
downwards  to  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifehium  ; in  which  it  is 
inferted,  growing"  again  a little  broader.  A little  prolonga- 
tion runs  beyond  the  tuberofity,  and  is  fixed  to  the  edge  of 
the  bone  in  front.  This  ligament  is  compofed  of  fibres  more 
oblique  in  their  direXion  in  proportion  as  they  are  higher, 
converging  from  the  facrum  to  the  os  innominatum,  and 
often  feparated  by  intervals  occupied  by  a fatty  cellular  fub- 
ftance and  veflels.  It  is  covered  behind  by  the  gluteus  mag- 
nus,  of  which  the  fibres  are  inferted  in  it.  In  front  it  cor- 
refponds, on  the  in  fide,  to  the  leffer  facro-fciatic  ligament, 
to  which  it  is  united  ; on  the  outfide  to  a triangular  aper- 
ture feparating  it  from  that  ligament,  and  traverfed  by  the 
obturator  internus,  and  the  pudic  veflels  and  nerve. 

The  anterior  or  fmall  facro-fciatic  ligament  (lig.  fpinofo- 
facrum)  is  placed  in  front  of  the  former,  and  refembles  it  in 
form,  but  is  lefs  oblique.  Its  attachments  to  the  fides  of  the 
facrum  and  of  the  coccyx  are  confounded  with  thofe  of  the 
former.  Thence  it  pafles  outwards  and  forwards,  becoming 
narrower  and  thicker,  and  is  fixed  to  the  apex  of  the  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  ifehium.  Its  fibres  are  more  nearly  tranf- 
verfe in  proportion  as  they  are  higher,  feparate  into  diftinX 
fafciculi,  and  leaving  cellular  and  vafcular  intervals  between 
them.  It  correfponds  behind  to  the  former  ligament,  and 
to  the  pudic  veflels  and  nerve.  In  front  it  contributes,  as 
well  as  the  pofterior  ligameht,  to  complete  the  fides  of  the 
pelvis,  of  which  the  bony  parietes  are  here  interrupted.  Its 
fibres  are  mixed  with  thofe  of  the  coccygeus  mufcle. 

A very  ftrong  flattened  perpendicular  ligament  (liga- 
mentum pofticum  longum  oflis  coxa:,  lig.  facro-epineutf) 
pafles  from  the  pofterior  and  fuperior  fpine  of  the  os  inno- 
minatum  to  the  lateral  and  back  part  of  the  facrum.  The 


fuperficial  fibres  are  the  longeft,  and  they  become  fhorter  as 
they  are  more  deeply  feated.  It  is  a very  ftrong  compaX 
ligament,  and  holds  the  two  bones  together  nearly  motion- 
lefs  in  the  natural  ftate.  A fafciculus,  fituated  more  deeply 
than  the  former,  (lig.  pofticum  breve,)  goes  obliquely  from 
the  pofterior  inferior  fpine  to  the  facrum,  and  rather  decuf- 
fates  with  the  former,  to  which  it  is  much  inferior  in  length 
and  ftrength. 

The  facro-iliac  ligament  is  a large  affemblage  of  denfe, 
(hort,  and  clofe  fibres,  occupying  the  irregular  fpace  left 
between  the  facrum  and  os  innominatum,  behind  their  arti- 
cular furfaces.  It  pafles  tranfverfely  from  one  bone  to  the 
other,  and  is  attached  to  the  rough  unequal  part  behind  the 
point  of  contaX  of  the  two  bones.  Its  form  is  irregular, 
like  that  of  the  fpace  which  it  occupies.  The  pofterior 
fibres  are  the  longeft,  whiteft,  and  raoft  diftinX,  and  form  a 
particular  layer : in  front  they  are  fhorter,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  nearer  to  the  articulation.  Their  refiftance  is  fo 
confiderable,  either  in  confequence  of  their  number  or  fhort- 
nefs,  that,  when  the  facrum  is  forcibly  detached  from  the  os 
innominatum,  the  ligamentous  fibres  are  not  torn,  but  de- 
tached from  one  or  the  other  bone,  leaving  the  furface 
bare. 

Befides  the  two  ligaments  juft  deferibed,  feveral  fibres  of 
different  length  and  direXion  pafs  over  the  facro-iliac  fym- 
phyfis, from  one  fide  to  the  other,  on  its  upper  and  anterior 
parts.  They  ftrengthen  the  joint,  buc  do  not  require  a par- 
ticular defeription. 

5.  SymphyJis  Pubis. — Before  we  deferibe  it,  we  fhall  notice 
a ligament,  not  belonging  to  it,  but  requiring,  from  its 
fitnation,  to  be  confidered  in  this  place. 

The  obturator  ligament  occupies  the  foramen  ovale,  which 
it  fhuts  up  almoft  entirely.  It  is  a thin  plate,  fixed  to  the 
circumference  of  the  foramen,  except  at  the  upper  part, 
where  a groove  is  left,  completing  the  channel  through 
which  the  obturator  veflels  and  nerve  pafs.  Its  fibres  are 
interwoven  in  every  direXion,  and  form  in  many  parts  pro- 
minent fafciculi,  which  are  particularly  diftinX  near  the 
groove.  It  correfponds,  by  its  two  fprfaces,  to  the  two 
obturator  mufcles,  which  are  inferted  in  it. 

The  offa  innominata  are  joined  in  front  by  two  oppofed 
oval  furfaces.  Numerous  fibres  pafs  from  one  to  the  other : 
they  are  tranfverfe,  and  more  denfe  and  clofe  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  They  may  be  feen  by  tearing  the  bones 
apart  from  behind,  when  they  are  ruptured  in  the  middle, 
and  not  detached  from  the  furfaces,  as  in  the  facro-iliac 
fymphyfis.  They  form  concentric  laminae,  which  decuffate, 
and  the?  moil  fuperficial  of  which  extend  round  the  joint, 
while  the  others  occupy  only  the  upper  or  lower  portion. 
In  fome  fubjeXs  the  fibrous  laminae  arife  from  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  articular  furfaces  ; but  in'  moft,  particularly 
in  women,  thofe  furfaces  prefent  behind  two  fmall  cartila- 
ginous incruftations,  contiguous  to  each  other,  moiftened  by 
a whitilh  or  yellowilh  fluid,  but  not  furnilhed  with  a diftinX 
fynovial  membrane.  Sometimes  thefe  cartilaginous  incrufta- 
tions occupy  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  furfaces  in 
women,  and  then  the  fibres  are  in  fmalier  quantity.  The 
latter  and  the  cartilaginous  incruftations  are  in  an  inverfe 
ratio  to  each  other,  and  the  proportions  are  very  variable. 
According  to  thefe  varieties  the  bones  are  more  or  lefs 
ftrongly  tied  together. 

This  and  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfis  form  a kind  of  con- 
nexion intermediate  between  the  moveable  and  immoveable 
articulations. 

The  following  ligaments  ftrengthen  this  articulation. 

A thick  and  diftinX  fafciculus  of  triangular  lhape  (lig. 
fous-pubien)  occupies  the  upper  part  ofahe  arch  of  the 

pubes, 
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pubes,  which  it  completes,  being  fixed  to  the  oblique 
ramus  of  each  bone  at  its  upper  and  internal  part.  Its  fibres 
are  long  below,  and  correfpond  to  the  cellular  tiffue  about 
the  urethra : they  are  (horter  above,  and  continuous  with  the 
interarticular  fibres. 

The  anterior  ligament  is  not  fo  diftinft  as  the  lad.  It  is 
decuffated  and  covered  in  front  by  the  aponeurofis  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles,  under  which  it  forms  feveral  ftrata. 
The  moll  fuperficial  confifts  of  oblique  fibres,  which  arife  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  articulation,  feparate  from  each  other 
as  they  defcend,  and  form  two  fafciculi,  which  are  loft  on 
the  front  of  the  two  branches  of  the  arch.  The  others  have 
an  oblique  or  tranfverfe  direction,  are  much  ftronger,  and 
go  from  one  bone  to  the  other,  confufed  below  with  the  in- 
terarticular laminae. 

The  articulation  is  furmounted  above  by  various  fibres, 
which  ftrengthen  it : the  interarticular  laminae  projeft  be- 
hind towards  the  pelvis,  and  this  prominence,  which  is  moft 
confiderable  in  the  female,  marks  the  middle  of  the  junc- 
tion. 

General  Defcription  of  the  Pelvis. — The  pelvis,  taken  al- 
together, is  a cavity  of  conical  form,  of  which  the  bafis  is 
turned  upwards,  and  the  apex  downwards.  We  have  to 
confider  in  it  the  external  and  internal  furfaces,  and  the  fu- 
perior  and  inferior  circumferences. 

The  external  furface  comprehends  four  regions : an  an- 
terior or  pubic,  a pofterior  or  facral,  and  two  lateral  or 
iliac. 

The  anterior  is  the  leaft  extenfive,  and  exhibits,  ift,  on 
the  median  line,  the  fymphyfis  pubis,  which  is  longer  in 
men  than  in  women,  and  covered  by  ligamentous  fibres ; 
2dly,  on  each  fide,  and  from  within  outwards,  the  quadri- 
lateral furface,  to  which  the  adduftors  are  fixed,  the  fora- 
men ovale,  and  the  cotyloid  cavity. 

The  pofterior  region,  longer  but  fenfibly  narrower  than 
the  preceding,  offers,  i ft,  on  the  middle  line,  the  feries  of 
facral  fpinous  proceffes,  or  the  continued  ridge,  which  fup- 
plies  their  place ; the  triangular  excavation,  which  ter- 
minates the  facral  canal ; a future  indicating  the  union  of  the 
facrum  and  coccyx ; and  the  fpinal  furface  of  the  latter. 
2dly.  On  each  fide,  and  from  within  outwards,  the  facral 
channels,  and  their  foramina  ; a deep  deprefiion  correfpond  - 
ing  to  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfis,  which  is  covered  by  a thick 
layer  of  ligamentous  fibres ; and  the  pofterior  prominent 
tuberofity  of  the  os  innominatum. 

The  lateral  regions  are  formed  by  the  broad  external  fur- 
faces  of  the  offa  innominata,  bounded  below  by  the  ifchiatic 
notches. 

The  internal  furface  is  manifeftly  divided  into  two  por- 
tions : a fuperior  broader  one,  or  the  great  pelvis ; an  in- 
ferior, which  is  narrower,  and  forms  a kind  of  canal,  called 
the  fmaller  pelvis,  or  limply  the  pelvis. 

The  great  pelvis  prefents,  behind,  the  facro-vertebral 
articulation  ; and  on  the  fides  the  internal  iliac  foffa:.  The 
fuperior  portions  of  the  offa  innominata  are  expanded  hori- 
zontally, and  fuftain  the  principal  weight  of  the  abdominal 
contents.  This  arrangement  is  conne&ed  with  the  ereft 
attitude  of  the  human  fubjedt.  For  a further  explanation  of 
the  differences  between  the  pelvis  of  man  and  animals,  fee 
the  article  Man.  The  bony  parietes  are  not  continued  to- 
wards the  front,  where  there  is  a large  excavation,  filled  by 
the  abdominal  mufcles. 

The  fuperior  aperture  of  the  pelvis  is  the  more  or  lefs 
prominent  line,  beginning  from  the  fides  of  the  facrum,  ex- 
tending obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  along  the  middle 
of  the  os  innominatum,  where  it  is  called  linea  ilio-peftinea, 
to  the  tipper  and  front  part  of  the  pubes,  and  forming  the 


communication  between  the  great  and  the  fmall  pelvis.  It 
deferibes  an  oval,  with  the  long  axis  placed  laterally,  and  is 
much  more  ftrongly  marked  in  front  than  behind. 

The  fmall  pelvis,  much  narrower,  but  longer  than  the 
great,  forms  a kind  of  canal,  wider  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  ends,  and  filled  by  the  bladder  and  reCtum  in  man  ; and 
by  the  fame  parts,  with  the  addition  of  the  uterus  and  vagina 
in  women.  We  obferve,  in  front  of  it,  two  furfaces  corre- 
fponding  to  the  bladder,  feparated  by  the  fymphyfis  pubis, 
and  bounded  by  the  thyroid  foramina  ; behind,  the  con- 
cavity of  the  facrum,  with  its  foramina,  terminated  by  the 
lines  which  mark  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfes ; on  the  fides,  the 
fciatic  notch  completed  by  the  ligaments  of  the  fame  name, 
and  the  quadrilateral  furface,  which  feparates  the  notch  from 
the  foramen  ovale. 

The  fuperior  circumference  forms  a very  irregular  line, 
(lightly  inclined  forwards,  and  very  much  expanded  in  the 
female.  It  prefents,  behind,  the  facro-vertebral  articulation, 
bounded  on  each  fide  by  a marked  depreffion,  in  which  we 
obferve  the  trace  of  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfis  ; in  front,  the 
large  excavations  already  noticed,  formed  by  the  anterior 
portions  of  the  upper  edges  of  the  offa  innominata ; on  the 
fides  the  two  iliac  criftae. 

The  inferior  circumference , called  alfo  the  inferior  aperture, 
is  dircCted  downwards  and  backwards,  and  is  remarkable  for 
three  eminences  feparated  by  three  notches.  The  two  an- 
terior prominences  are  the  tuberofities  of  the  ifehia : the  pof- 
terior and  middle  one  is  formed  by  the  coccyx,  which  does 
not  defcend  fo  far  as  the  tuberofities  ; fo  that,  in  the  fitting 
attitude,  the  latter  alone  fupport  the  weight  of  the  body. 
The  notches  have  an  arrangement  exaCtly  inverfe  of  that  of 
the  prominences  : two  are  pofterior,  and  one  anterior.  The 
latter  is  called  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  The  oblique  and  ob- 
long portion,  which  bounds  the  foramen  ovale  in  front,  con- 
tributes on  each  fide  to  its  formation.  It  is  terminated 
above  by  an  angle,  nearly  acute  in  man,  rounded  in  women, 
occupied  almoft  entirely  by  the  generative  organs  and  urethra 
in  both  fexes.  The  pofterior  notches  lie  between  the  facrum 
and  the  tuberofities  of  the  ifehia.  The  facro-fciatic  liga- 
ments divide  each  into  three  portions  : the  fuperior  is  a large 
hole,  through  which  the  pyramidalis  mufcle,  the  fciatic 
nerve,  and  the  gluteal,  fciatic,  and  pudendal  veffels  pafs. 
The  fecond  is  a lefs  extenfive  hole  than  the  former,  giving 
paffage  to  the  obturator  internus,  and  the  pudendal  veffels. 
The  third  is  the  general  opening,  placed  in  front  of  the 
coccyx,  and  between  the  facro-fciatic  ligaments,  in  which 
the  termination  of  the  re&um  is  placed,  furrounded  by  much 
cellular  tiffue. 

We  have  Hated  already,  in  general  terms,  that  there  are 
great  differences  between  the  male  and  female  pelvis ; that 
the  latter  is  wider  in  all  its  dimenfions,  and  deeper  from  be- 
fore backwards,  while  the  former  meafures  the  moft  in  the 
perpendicular  direction.  Hence  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is 
more  capacious,  and  fitted  to  receive  the  uterus  and  vagina, 
in  addition  to  the  parts  which  it  contains  in  the  male,  and  to 
give  paffage  to  the  child  in  parturition.  The  diftin&ions  of 
the  two  fexes,  in  this  refpeft,  are  t®  be  traced  through  all 
parts  of  the  pelvis.  The  ilia  are  more  horizontally  ex- 
panded, the  facrum  more  convex,  the  arch  of  the  pubes 
much  wider  and  more  rounded  above  in  the  female  than  in 
the  male.  The  fuperior  apertftre  in  the  latter  has  a con- 
tracted triangular  figure,  with  the  bafis  turned  backwards, 
and  the  apex  forwards  : the  inferior  aperture  is  remarkably 
fmall,  when  compared  to  that  of  the  female.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  great  width  of  the  pelvis  in  women,  that  is 
tha  broadeft  part  of  their  trunk,  while  in  man  the  Ihoulders 
are  the  broadeft,  and  the  pelvis  the  narrowed. 

The 
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The  following  is  a comparative  view  of  the  dimenfions  of 
the  male  and  female  pelvis,  taken  from  Soemmerring’s  Ofteo- 
logy,  $ 446.  The  meafure  is  probably  Rhynland,  of  which 
the  foot  is  to  the  Englifh  as  1033  to  1000. 
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Progrejftve  DevelopemetU  of  the  Pelvis. — The  foetus,  the 
adult,  and  the  old  fubjett,  prefent  effential  differences  in  this 

part. 

In  the  foetus  it  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the 
body  ; it  follows,  in  its  growth,  nearly  the  fame  laws  as  the 
lower  limbs.  This  difproportion  contributes  to  the  marked 
prominence  which  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  prefents.  The 
fmallnefsof  the  pelvic  cavity  leaves  no  room  for  theinteftines 
in  that  part ; even  the  urinary  bladder  is  in  the  abdomen, 
which  is  moreover  dilated  in  confequence  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  liver.  The  fize  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  very  con- 
liderable  from  the  caufes  above-mentioned,  becomes  more 
itriking  in  confequence  of  the  pelvis  being  fo  very  fmall. 

The  upper  part,  or  great  pelvis,  which  belongs  to  the  ab- 
domen, is  more  developed  than  the  lower,  which  contains 
the  generative  organs,  and  affords  the  point  of  fupport  to 
the  lower  limbs  The  iliac  foffte  are  not  fo  much  expanded 
horizontally,  nor  fo  deep.  All  the  dimenfions  of  the  pelvis 
are  very  fmall  at  this  time  ; but  the  tranfverfe  meafurements 
are  particularly  contra&ed.  The  direftion  of  the  cavity  is 
more  inclined. 

The  middle  of  the  facrum,  which  is  concerned  in  forming 
the  vertebral  canal,  is  already  much  advanced,  but  the  lateral 
portions  are  more  backwards ; fince  the  foramina  are  pro- 
portionally nearer  to  the  facro-iliac  fymphyfes.  The  pofte- 
rior  prominences  hardly  exift.  The  pieces  correfponding  to 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  like  thofe  bodies,  are  rounded 
and  imperfedt  in  front,  more  developed  behind,  where  they 
form  the  canal.  The  coccyx  is  fmall,  and  contains  only 
ofleous  rudiments. 

The  three  portions  compofing  the  ofla  innominata  are  de- 
veloped towards  their  middle ; but  the  circumference,  and 
all  the  prominences,  are  cartilaginous.  The  cotyloid  cavities 
are  almoft  entirely  in  this  ftate,  and  not  capable  of  affording 
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to  the  thighs  a degree  of  refiftance  fufficient  for  the  purpofes 
of  (landing  and  walking. 

As  age  advances,  the  pelvis  is  more  developed  to  fulfil 
the  important  fun&ions,  which  it  has  to  execute  in  loco- 
motion and  Handing,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  generative 
fun&ions.  It  becomes  lefs  inclined  in  its  pofition,  and  gra- 
dually acquires  thofe  proportions  and  dimenfions  which  we 
have  already  indicated  in  the  general  defeription.  Its  deve- 
lopement  is  earlier  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  fo  that  in 
many  individuals  the  cavity  is  fo  far  formed  as  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  parturition  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years. 
The  pieces  which  compofe  the  facrum  and  os  innominatum, 
are  confolidated  about  the  age  of  puberty.  The  cartilage 
between  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ifehium  difappears  fooner. 
The  cfiftac,  and  the  tuberoflties  of  the  ofla  innominata,  re- 
main to  a later  period,  and  the  former  are  the  laft  in  their 
completion. 

The  pelvis  experiences  very  little  change  in  old  perfons ; 
its  bones  are  very  feldom  anchylofed,  except  the  facro-coc- 
cygeal  articulation.  Their  unions,  however,  are  more  denfe 
and  folid.  The  general  dire&ion  of  the  cavity  is  altered, 
the  obliquity  being  leffened. 

Mechanifm  of  the  Pelvis. — We  mull  confider  it  as  it  is 
concerned  in  four  principal  fumftions  ; ill,  as  the  fupport 
of  the  trunk  in  Handing  and  fitting ; 2dly,  as  the  point  on 
which  the  thighs  are  moved;  ^dly,  as  executing  itfelf  various 
motions ; and  4thly,  as  forming  a large  cavity,  lodging 
various  important  vifeera. 

In  flanding,  the  pelvis  is  placed  between  two  oppofite 
forces ; viz.  the  weight  of  the  body  tranfmitted  to  it  by 
the  vertebral  column,  and  the  refiftance  oppofed  by  the 
thighs  ; hence  it  would  be  carried  backwards  on  the  thighs, 
if  the  powerful  mufcles  extending  from  the  latter  to  the 
front  of  the  vertebral  column,  did  not  maintain  it  in  the 
horizontal  pofition.  The  bafis  of  fupport  of  the  trunk  then 
occupies  the  fpace  included  between  the  line  of  the  fpine, 
and  of  the  hips.  This  fpace  is  narrower  in  the  foetus  and 
child,  becaufe  the  greater  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  brings  the 
thighs  nearer  to  the  line  of  the  facrum  ; hence  Handing  is 
more  difficult,  and  becomes  eafier  in  proportion  as  the  ele- 
vation of  the  pubes  widens  the  bafe  of  fupport.  The  figure 
of  the  facrum,  which  is  received  like  a wedge  between  the 
ofla  innominata,  is  well  calculated  for  the  office  which  it 
ferves,  of  tranfmitting  to  the  latter  the  weight  of  the  trunk, 
and  for  preventing  it  from  being  depreffed  between  them. 

The  pelvis  rells  on  the  tuberofities  of  the  ifehia  in 
the  fitting  attitude ; fo  that  the  bafis  of  fupport  is  rather 
enlarged  towards  the  front,  the  line  of  thefe  tuberofities 
being  rather  anterior  to  that  of  the  cotyloid  cavities.  The 
horizontal  extenfion  of  the  lower  limbs,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  according  as  we  fit  on  the  ground,  or  on  a more  ele- 
vated feat,  is  another  circumftance  contributing  very  greatly 
to  extend  the  bafis  of  fupport  towards  the  front,  in  the 
fitting  attitude. 

In  confidering  the  pelvis  as  the  point  on  which  the  lower 
limbs  are  moved,  its  mechanifm  belongs  particularly  to  pro- 
greffion.  The  feparation  of  the  two  cotyloid  cavities  pro- 
duces an  analogous  feparation  of  the  thighs,  and  thus  in- 
creafes  the  extent  of  their  motions.  The  pubes  may  be 
regarded  in  the  lower  extremity  as  having  the  fame  ufe  with 
the  clavicle  in  the  tipper ; with  this  difference,  that  the  latter 
is  moveable,  and  accompanies  all  the  motions  of  the  humerus, 
while  the  former  is  fixed.  The  interval  between  the  aceta- 
bula  is  more  confiderable  in  the  female,  becaufe  all  the 
tranfverfe  meafurements  of  the  pelvis  are  greater.  Hence 
the  progreffion  of  females  has  in  it  fomething  peculiar,  anfing 
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from  the  greater  portion  of  a circle  which  the  pelvis  has  to 
defcribe  at  each  ftep.  In  the  child,  where  the  thigh  bones 
are  nearer  together,  the  motions  are  eafier  but  lefs  fecure. 
At  this  time  the  thigh-bones  are  equally  approximated  in 
both  fexes.  The  pelvis  of  the  male  and  female  hardly  differ 
in  the  foetus ; the  dillinXive  charaXers  are  produced  at  a 
fubfequent  age. 

The  pelvis  may  be  moved  on  the  fpine,  or  on  one  or  both 
thighs.  It  cannot  be  moved  on  the" vertebral  column  with- 
out the  whole  body  being  proftrate ; in  that  attitude  it  may 
be  bent,  extended,  or  inclined  laterally.  Thefe  motions  do 
not  take  place  entirely  in  the  facro-vercebral  articulation,  but 
in  the  whole  of  the  joints  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae ; as  the 
more  extenfive  motions  of  the  head  are  effeXed  by  a general 
movement  in  the  whole  neck. 

Flexion  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  two  thighs  is  not  fo  eafily 
performed,  as  might  at  fir  ft  be  fuppofed.  For,  if  the  trunk 
is  much  inclined  forwards,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  no  longer 
fuftained,  and  the  body  very  quickly  falls.  The  trunk  has 
two  points  of  fupport ; the  cotyloid  cavities  above,  and  the 
feet  below,  the  firft  of  which  is  on  a line  pofterior  to  that 
of  the  fecond.  Hence,  when  the  trunk  is  bent,  the  pelvis 
remaining  immoveable,  the  centre  of  gravity  muft  pafs  be- 
yond both  in  fucceflion,  before  a fall  can  occur.  But,  if 
the  pelvis  is  moved  with  the  trunk,  the  centre  of  gravity 
has  a fingle  bafe  of  fupport,  and  foon  goes  beyond  it ; con- 
fequently  the  pelvis  in  general  partakes  but  little  in  thefe 
motions ; yet  it  is  fometimes  concerned,  and  then  the  hip- 
joints  are  the  centres  of  motion.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  legs, 
thighs,  and  pelvis,  are  carried  backwards,  fo  that  the  lower 
limbs  defcribe  an  oblique  line,  the  upper  part  being  thrown 
much  farther  back  than  the  lower.  This  inclination  vifibly 
enlarges  the  bafis  of  fupport,  which  would  have  been  too 
narrow,  formed  by  the  feet  alone. 

Extenfion  of  the  pelvis  on  the  thighs  is  not  more  marked 
than  flexion ; indeed  the  ligamentous  fibres  on  the  front  of 
the  joint  prevent  the  thigh-bone  from  being  carried  back- 
wards on  the  pelvis  beyond  a ftraight  line,  and  muft  equally 
prevent  the  correfponding  motion  of  the  pelvis  on  the  thigh. 
In  inclinations  of  the  trunk  backwards,  the  loins  are  the  feat 
of  motion,  and  not  the  hip-joints ; when  we  extend  this 
motion  as  far  as  poffible,  the  pelvis  and  thigh  are  both  in- 
clined. When  the  trunk  is  carried  in  this  direXion,  the 
knees  are  bent  forwards,  fo  as  to  give  the  legs  an  oblique 
direXion,  calculated  to  fupport  the  line  of  gravity  of  the 
trunk,  becaufe  there  is  no  bafis  of  fupport  behind,  analo- 
gous to  what  the  feet  offer  in  front.  If  we  incline  the  trunk 
backwards  in  any  fenfible  degree,  the  lower  limbs  remaining 
ftraight,  a fall  is  inevitable. 

Lateral  inclination  on  the  two  thighs  can  hardly  be  faid 
to  take  place ; in  faX  it  cannot  be  depreffed  on  one  fide, 
without  being  raifed  on  the  other  ; and  as  the  two  limbs  reft 
at  the  fame  time  on  the  ground,  this  motion  cannot  take 
place. 

The  motions  of  the  pelvis  on  one  limb  are  quite  different 
from  thofe  which  it  performs  on  the  two.  It  can  be  moved 
with  facility  in  every  direXion  ; lateral  inclination  and  rota- 
tion are  eafily  executed.  The  latter  movement  is  feen  in  the 
pirouettes  of  dancers.  It  is  very  partial,  the  ftruXure  of 
the  hip  being  fuch  that  the  pelvis  can  defcribe  only  a fmall 
portion  of  a circle  on  the  thigh. 

The  particular  bones  of  the  pelvis  have  fcarcely  any  mo- 
tion in  the  natural  ftatc,  excepting  the  coccyx,  which  can 
be  moved  forwards  and  backwards. 

The  offa  innominata  are  entirely  incapable  of  motion  at 
both  thpir  articulations  ; yet,  if  the  fymphyfis  pubis  be  cut, 
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there  is  a degree  of  mobility  in  the  facro-iliac  joint.  At  the 
time  of  pregnancy,  or  after  feveral  utero-geftations,  there 
is  a relaxation  of  thefe  connexions,  allowing  a vifible  mo- 
tion between  the  two  offa  innominata  at  the  pubes.  This 
phenomenon  however  is  not  conftant. 

The  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  are  ex- 
cellently protected  from  all  external  fhocks.  The  kind  of 
arch  formed  by  the  offa  pubis  in  front,  the  thick  mufcles, 
the  hip-joints,  and  the  trochanter  at  the  fides,  and  the  muf- 
cular  maffes  of  the  fpine  behind,  conftitute  an  effeXual  pro- 
vifion  for  the  refiftance  of  injury.  The  projeXion  of  the 
offa  innominata  beyond  the  facrum  behind,  proteXs  the 
latter  bone  in  cafes  of  blows  or  falls  on  this  part  of  the 
pelvis. 

Pelvis  of  Birds.  See  Anatomy  of  Birds. 

PELUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  an  ifland, 
fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  of  Chios. — Alfo,  a mountain 
of  Italy,  in  Etruria. — Alfo,  a torrent  of  Sicily. 

Pelus,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Mecran  ; 54  miles  N.N.E.  of  Kich. 

Pelus  Armena,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given  by 
fome  of  the  old  writers  to  the  drug  that  we  at  prefent  call 
bole  armoniac.  This  was  the  original  name,  and  the  term 
bolus  armena  is  not  to  be  found,  but  in  the  later  writers. 

PELUSIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt, 
at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  lake  Menzale,  near  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  about  two 
miles  from  the  fea.  Its  name,  which  in  Greek  fignifies  mud, 
proves  its  fituation  to  be  in  the  midft  of  lakes  and  marlhes ; 
as  does  alfo  the  Hebrew  term  Sin,  by  which  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  denominates  it ; and  alfo  the  Thinah  of  the  Arabians. 
The  period  of  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  is  loft  in  the  obfeurity  of  time.  It 
flourifhed  long  before  Herodotus.  As  it  commanded  the 
entrance  of  the  country  on  the  fide  of  Afia,  the  Pharaohs 
rendered  it  a confiderable  fertrefs : one  of  them  raifed  a 
rampart  30  leagues  in  length,  from  the  walls  of  this  town 
to  Heliopolis.  This  rampart,  which  covered  Pelufium,  did 
not,  however,  flop  Cambyfes,  who  attacked  it  with  a for- 
midable army.  Cambyfes,  after  a bloody  battle,  in  which 
he  flaughtered  his  enemies,  entered  Pelufium  in  triumph. 
Herodotus,  who  vifited  Pelufium  fome  years  after  the  con- 
queft  of  Cambyfes,  fays  that  he  furveyed  the  plain  where 
the  two  armies  had  fought,  and  found  it  covered  with  human 
bones  colleXed  in  heaps ; thofe  of  the  Perfians  on  one  fide, 
and  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  other.  Pelufium,  after 
palling  under  the  dominion  of  Perfia,  was  taken  by  Alex- 
ander. The  brave  Antony,  general  of  cavalry  under  Ga- 
binius,  took  i'  from  his  fucceffors ; and  Rome  reftored  it  to 
Ptolemy  Auletes.  Pompey,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pliar- 
falia,  took  refuge  at  Pelufium  ; but  he  had  fcarcely  landed 
on  the  Ihore,  when  Theodore,  the  rhetorician  of  the  ifle  of 
Chio,  Septimius  the  courtier,  and  Achillus  the  eunuch,  who 
commanded  his  troops,  wilhing  for  a viXim  to  prefent  to  his 
conqueror,  ftabbed  him  with  their  fwords.  At  the  fight  of 
the  affaffins,  Pompey  covered  his  face  with  a mantle,  and  died 
like  a Roman.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and  embalmed  it,  to 
bffer  it  to  Caefar,  and  left  his  body  naked  on  the  Ihore. 

Pelufium  was  often  taken  and  pillaged,  during  the  wars 
of  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Arabs ; but  iri  fpite 
of  her  difafters,  Ihe  preferved,  to  the  time  of  the  crufades, 
her  riches  and  her  commerce.  The  Chriftian  princes,  having 
taken  it  by  ftorm,  facked  it.  It  never  again  rofe  from  its 
ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  went  to  Damictta.  Farama, 
founded  by  the  Arabs,  a little  to  the  eaftward  cf  Pelufium, 
took  place  of  it.  See  FaranIa. 
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lViulium  gave  name  to  the  PelaJIan  branch  of  the  Nile,  but 
nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  ruins.  This  canal  has  now  no 
communication  with  lake  Menzal6,  except  that  which  is 
merely  temporary,  on  the  fwelling  of  the  Nile ; but  at  other 
times  it  is  dry. 

Pki.usium,  a port  of  Theffaly.  Steph.  Byz. 

PELUSO,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  coaft  of  Natclia.  N.  lat.  36  45'-  E.  long. 
28^  56', 

PELUSSIN,  or  Pellusin,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diltrift  of  St.  Etienne;  12  miles  E.ofit.  The  place  con- 
tains 3290,  and  the  canton  1 1,716  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  140  kiliometres,  in  13  communes. 

PEMAQUID,  a bay  of  America,  on  the  fea-coaft  of 
Lincoln  county,  in  the  (late  of  Maine.  It  lies  eaft  of 
Sheepfcot  river,  and  contains  a number  of  iflands,  many  of 
which  are  under  cultivation.  N.  lat.  43°  45'.  VV.  long. 
69"  30'. 

Pemaqujd  Point,  a cape  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  above 
bay,  two  miles  E.  of  Booth  bay,  and  about  four  leagues 
N.W.  of  Menhagan  ifland.  N.  lat.  44^  5'.  W.  long. 
69°. 

PEMAR,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Fin- 
land ; 1 2 miles  E.  of  Abo. 

PEMARO,  a town  of  Etruria;  15  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Leghorn. 

PEMBA,  or  Penda,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  near 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  about  100  miles  in  circuit,  and  go- 
verned by  a king,  who  is  tributary  to  the  Portuguefe.  S. 
lat.  50  55'.  E.  long.  42°. 

Pemba,  a province  of  Congo,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  province  of  Sundi,  on  the  eaft  by  Batta,  on  the  fouth 
by  Bamba,  and  on  the  weft  by  Songo.  It  is  divided  into 
the  province  of  St.  Salvador,  and  the  marquifate  of  Bamba, 
from  its  chief  towns.  It  is  generally  fertile,  more  efpecially 
towards  the  eaft. — Alfo,  a town  of  Congo,  and  capital  of  a 
marquifate;  75  miles  S.  of  St.  Salvador.  S.  lat.  70  30'. 
E.  long.  120  52'. — Alfo,  a bay  of  the  Indian  fea,  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  S.  lat.  13 '. 

PEMBRIDGE  Point,  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
Ifle  of  Wight.  N.  lat.  50°  42'.  W.  long.  i°  56'. 

PEMBROKE,  or  Pembroch,  a borough  and  market- 
town  in  the  hundred  of  Caftle-Martyn,  and  county  of  Pem- 
broke, South  Wales,  is  fituated  on  a Angular  neck  of  land, 
dividing  the  fmall  eftuary  of  Down-Pool,  which  flows  from 
Milford  haven.  It  is  the  county  town,  and,  next  to  Caermar- 
then,  is  one  of  the  larged  and  richeft  towns  in  the  fouthern  di- 
vifion  of  the  principality.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  certainly  of  great  antiquity,  and  i3  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Britifh  word 
Penfro,  fignifying  a cape,  or  promontory.  It  was  anciently 
fortified,  and  prote&ed  by  a moft  magnificent  caftle,  the 
vaft  ruins  of  which  ftill  give  it  an  appearance  of  uncommon 
grandeur  ; and  was  likewife  defended  by  a ftrong  wall,  ftill 
nearly  entire,  on  the  northern  fide,  where  it  is  flanked  by 
numerous  ballions  of  great  thicknefs  and  ftrength  Through 
this  wall  were  formerly  three  gates,  on  the  eaft,  north,  and 
weft  fides ; befides  a fmall  poftern  on  the  fouth  fide,  leading 
to  the  marlh.  Of  thefe  gates,  that  facing  the  north  is  the 
only  one  now  (landing ; the  other  two  having  been  long 
fince  deftroyed.  The  eaft  gate,  which  remained  in  Leland's 
time,  is  deferibed  by  him  as  confiding  of  folid  iron,  and 
as  being  highly  ornamented  and  fortified. 

The  corporation  of  Pembroke  is  compofed  of  a mayor 
and  council,  two  bailiffs  and  ferjeants  at  mace,  and  about 
1500  burgeffes.  The  mayor  holds  a court  every  fort- 
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night,  for  the  decifion  of  civil  caufes  arifing  within  his  jurif- 
diftion.  Here  are  alfo  held  the  petty  feffions  for  the  hun- 
dred of  Caftle-Martyn.  The  markets  are  on  Wednefday 
and  Saturday ; and  the  fairs  on  the  14th  of  May,  Trinity 
Monday,  St.  Peter’s  day,  old  ftyle,  and  25th  of  September. 
Pembroke,  in  conjunftion  with  the  neighbouring  boroughs 
of  Tenby  and  Wilton,  fend  one  member  to  the  Britifh  par- 
liament : the  mayor  is  the  returning  officer.  The  voters  are 
eftimated  at  500  in  number,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  intereft  of 
the  Owen  family. 

According  to  the  population  returns  of  181 1,  this  town 
contains  501  houfes,  and  2413  inhabitants.  The  houfes  are 
ranged  principally  in  one  long  ftreet,  which  extends  from  eaft 
to  weft  along  the  ridge  of  a hill,  and  is  terminated  by  the  caf- 
tic  at  the  weft  end  ; bearing  in  general  appearance,  but  on  a 
fmaller  fcale,  a ftrong  refemblance  to  the  towns  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Stirling,  in  Scotland.  The  public  buildings  are 
a town-hall,  a free  grammar-fehool,  and  two  parochial 
churches,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael.  St. 
Mary’s  church  Hands  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  con- 
fifts  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  north  aide,  with  a fmall  chapel 
to  the  fouth.  St.  Michael’s  bears  evident  marks  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  architefture  is  a rude  fpecimen  of  the  Norman 
ftyle,  the  arches  being  maffive,  and  rounded,  and  entirely 
deftitute  of  ornament.  Both  thefe  churches  are  confolidated 
with  that  of  Monckton  in  one  vicarage,  the  impropriation 
and  prefentation  of  which  belong  to  vifeount  Hereford,  as 
proprietor  of  Monckton  priory,  and  its  eftates.  Attached 
to  St.  Michael’s  was  a chapel,  or  hofpitium,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Marian’s  chapel.  St.  Mary’s  had  likewile 
its  chapel,  called  St  Anne’s  ; but  this  edifice  is  now  entirely 
demoliftied. 

The  caftle,  as  already  mentioned,  forms  the  weftern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  occupying  a rocky  termination  of 
the  ridge  on  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  a noble  ruin,  and  ex- 
hibits, in  certain  points  of  view,  one  of  the  fineft  fubje&s 
for  the  pencil  which  Wales  can  boaft  of.  This  fortrefs,  ac- 
cording to  Caradoc  of  Llancarvon,  was  founded  in  1092, 
by  Arnulph  de  Montgomery,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
on  the  feite  of  a more  ancient  Britifh  work.  It  feems,  how- 
ever, to  have  received  great  additions  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  and  Giraldus  even  refers  its  foundation  to  that 
period ; though  he  acknowledges  the  exiftence  of  another 
much  more  (lender  ereftion  of  anterior  date.  During  the 
wars  with  the  Wel(h  it  was  frequently  befieged,  but  owing 
to  its  great  artificial  ftrength,  and  almoft  impregnable  na- 
tural pofition,  it  feems  to  have  refilled  fuccefsfully  all  the 
efforts  of  the  affailants  to  reduce  it.  Oliver  Cromwell  alfo 
befieged  it  in  perfon,  in  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion,  and 
compelled  its  garrifon  to  furrender,  after  a long  and  vi- 
gorous attack. 

From  the  period  of  its  furrender,  Pembroke  caftle  has 
been  much  negle&ed,  and  is  now  fo  ruinous  as  to  be  unin. 
habitable.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  inner  and 
outer  wards ; the  former  of  which  comprifes  the  keep  and 
the  (late  apartments  ; and  the  latter,  the  buildings  formerly 
appropriated  to  the  garrifon  ; though  over  the  principal  gate- 
way from  the  town,  and  within  it,  there  were  alfo  fome  very 
handfome  apartments.  Here,  according  to  Leland,  was 
“ the  chambre  where  king  Henri  VII.  was  born,  in  know- 
lege  whereof  a chymneny  is  new  made,  with  the  arms  and 
badges  of  king  Henri  VII.”  This  honour,  however,  is 
traditionally  given  to  a room  in  a very  fplendid  fuite  of 
apartments  built  over  “ the  marvellous  vault,  entitled  the 
Hogan,”  which  is  cut  out  of  the  folid  limeftone  rock,  and 
forms  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  and  lofty  excavations  of  its 
4 E 2 kind 
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kind  in  Great  Britain.  Its  figure  approaches  that  of  a 
circle,  the  diameter  from  north  and  fouth  being  76  feet 
8 inches,  and  from  eaft  to  weft  57  feet  4 inches.  The  na- 
tural opening,  which  was  of  great  width,  is  built  up,  and 
contracted  into  a fmail  door-way,  that  appears  to  have  been 
once  ftrongly  barricadoed.  Above  are  the  marks  of  four 
loop-hole  windows,  and  of  another  door-way,  now  flopped 
up.  Of  the  ufcs  to  which  this  vault  was  applied  there  is  no 
account  upon  record,  but  it  was  moft  likely  a depot  for 
ftores  of  every  kind,  “ the  ftuffuraof  the  garrifon.”  At  its 
fouth-eaft  corner  is  an  adit,  traditionally  faid  to  communicate 
with  Tenby  ; and  under  the  fouth-eaft  baftion  of  the  caftle 
is  another  very  curious  paffage,  in  fome  parts  fpacious,  and 
in  others  extremely  narrow,  which  has  been  explored  to  a 
confiderable  diftance,  but  its  termination  is  not  known. 
This  laft  is  doubtlefs,  however,  in  a great  meafure  a natural 
dufl ; apertures  of  a fimilar  kind  frequently  appearing  in 
moft  limeftone  rocks.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  penetrate 
under  the  keep  that  rears  its  proud  head  in  the  centre  of 
this  magnificent  ruin,  terminating,  as  Leland  obferves, 
“ .with  a rofe  of  ftone,  almoft  in  conum,  the  toppe  whereof 
is  keverid  with  a flat  mill-ftone.”  This  building  is  75  feet 
in  height  to  the  dome,  “ and  in  girth  163  feet  7 inches  at 
the  bafe,  the  mean  thicknefs  of  the  wall  being  about  14  feet.” 
It  is  divided  into  four  ftories. 

The  vicinity  of  the  town  prefents  many  obje&s  worthy  of 
attention.  Clofe  to  its  fouth-eaftern  fide  is  the  village  of 
Monckton,  fo  called  from  its  having  been  the  feite  of  an  an- 
cient priory,  founded  by  William  Marfhall,  about  the  year 
1120,  as  a cell  to  the  Benedidline  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at 
Sayes,  in  Normandy.  Part  of  the  priory  church  is  ftill 
entire,  as  is  likewife  the  prior’s  manfion  ; but  the  other 
buildings  are  in  a ftate  of  great  decay.  From  the  varied 
ftyle  of  the  churclij  it  has  evidently  been  erefted  at  different 
periods.  That  portion  of  it  which  is  now  appropriated  to 
public  worfhip,  is  completely  modernized  within,  and 
fcarcely  a veftige  of  i*s  former  ornaments  remains.  This 
itru&ure  has  long  been  the  burying-place  of  the  Owens  of 
Orielton,  and  probably  alfo  of  their  predeceffors  the  Wyr- 
riots,  as  fome  early  monuments  of  the  latter  family  ftill 
appear  here. 

The  village  of  Caftle-Martyn  is  fituated  about  three  miles 
to  the  weftward  of  Pembroke.  This  place  was  formerly 
adorned  with  a magnificent  caftle,  ere&ed  by  fome  Norman 
chieftain  of  the  name  of  Martyn,  on  the  feite  of  an  extenfive 
Britifti  earthen- work.  Few  veftiges  of  that  pile  now  remain, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  pretty  confiderable  in  the  time 
of  Leland.  Between  this  village  and  the  county  town  is  a 
furzy  moor,  called  Dry-Burrow,  which  is  covered  with  tu- 
muli, fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  downs  of  Wiltfhire.  North- 
wards from  the  moor  (lands  Orielton,  the  feat  of  the  Wyr- 
riot  and  Owen  families ; and  beyond  it  is  the  village  of  Pwll- 
crochon,  memorable  for  a lkirmifli  between  the  royal  and 
parliamentary  forces,  in  March  1648.  In  the  church  are 
feveral  ancient  monuments,  in  honour  of  the  Benegers  of 
Bangefton.  In  the  adjoining  parifli  of  Rhofcrowther  is 
Jeftington,  the  refidence  of  a branch  of  the  royal  family  of 
Wales,  previous  to  the  conqueft  : it  is  now  the  property  of 
the  family  of  Meares.  Further  to  the  weftward  is  the  village 
of  Nangle,  which  was  formerly  a place  of  very  confiderable 
confequence,  and  had  a caftle  attached  to  it,  fome  veftiges 
of  which  are  ftill  viiible  near  the  extreme  point  of  the  curved 
promontory,  which  forms  the  bay  of  Nangle. 

Creffely,  the  feat  of  John  Allen,  efq.,  is  fituated  about 
two  miles  and  a half  to  the  weft  of  Pembroke.  The  houfe 
occupies  an  elevated  feite,  overlooking  the  river  Crefwell. 
Beyond  this,  on  the  fame  road,  Hands  Carew-caftle,  one  of 


the  moft  confpicuous  features  of  this  county,  and  celebrated 
as  the  refidence  of  chara&ers  of  great  dillinftion  at  different 
eras.  It  was  a royal  refidence,  and  formed  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Nefta,  daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  who  married 
Gerald  de  Win'dfor,  lieutenant  to  Henry  I.,  after  the  out- 
lawry of  Arnulph  de  Montgomery.  The  defeendants  of 
this  lady  took  the  name  of  Carew,  and  continued  to  poffefs 
the  caftle  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  reverted  to 
the  crown,  and  was  granted  to  fir  John  Perrot  In  the  time 
of  the  great  rebellion,  it  was  garrifoned  for  the  king,  and 
withftood  a long  fiege  ; but  after  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the 
royalifts  at  Tenby,  it  fnrrendered  upon  quarter.  Subse- 
quent to  that  period  it  has  been  fuffered  to  go  to  decay,  and 
now  conftitutes  a moft  magnificent  and  pi&urefque  ruin. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a quadrangle,  with  a court  in  the  centre, 
and  an  immenfe  baftion  at  each  exterior  angle.  The  archi- 
tedlure  of  this  pile  belongs  to  various  ages,  but  a great  part 
of  it  is  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  original  ftrufture.  The 
north  front  is  peculiarly  grand  and  majeftic,  and  can  boaft 
of  windows  “ than  which  nothing  more  nobly  magnificent 
is  known  in  the  kingdom.”  On  the  South-weft  fide  appear 
a number  of  old  towers,  all  differing  from  each  other  in 
height,  diameter,  and  form.  On  three  Sides  this  caftle  is 
bounded  by  water,  but  to  the  fouth  was  formerly  a very 
extenfive  deer-park,  the  outer  wall  of  which  is  yet  apparent 
in  many  places,  though  it  is  divided  into  feveral  di!lin£l  in- 
clofures,  in  one  of  which  fir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  held  a tilt  and 
tournament,  which  was  the  lirft  (how  of  the  kind  recorded  to 
have  been  exhibited  m Wales.  Near  this  fpot  (lands  one  of  the 
early  erodes,  richly  ornamented  with  true-love  knots,  &c. 
and  having  an  infeription  upon  it,  which,  though  often 
copied,  and  fubmitted  to  the  examination  of  the  curious, 
has  never  yet  been  accurately  decyphered.  The  church  here 
contains  feveral  ancient  monuments,  with  effigies  and  in- 
feriptions  in  memory  of  various  members  of  the  Carew 
family. 

The  other  places  of  note  fituated  in  this  part  of  the 
county  are  Lawrenny,  the  feat  of  Hugh  Barlow,  efq. ; 
Upton,  a caftellated  manfion,  anciently  the  refidence  of  the 
Malefants ; and  Lamphey,  or  Lanfey-court,  a noble  ruin, 
once  the  favourite  palace  of  the  bifhops  of  St.  David’s.  A 
chapel,  adjoining  this  palace,  exhibits  the  remains  of  a very 
fiiii(hcd  piece  of  mafonry.  Stackpocl-court,  the  feat  of  lord 
Cawdor,  alfo  deferves  mention.  It  is  built  on  the  feite  of 
a former  caftellated  ftru&ure,  (and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
moft  fplendid  modern  manfior.s  in  Wales.  It  has  two  fronts, 
and  is  furrounded  by  very  extenfive  and  well-wooded  p’ea- 
fure-grounds,  which  are  further  adorned  by  a beautiful  lake, 
and  moft  luxuriant  gardens.  The  eftuary  of  Stackpool 
being  the  only  fafe  and  commodious  landing-place  on  this 
coaft,  it  was  much  frequented  by  the  predatory  chieftains 
of  ancient  times,  and  particularly  by  earl  Harold,  fome  of 
whofe  fucceffes  are  fuppofed  to  be  commemorated  by  three 
large  upright  ftones,  which  are  fixed  here  at  the  diftance  of 
about  a mile  from  each  other.  A Hiftorical  Tour  through 
Pembrokefhire,  by  Richard  Fenton,  Efq.,  F.S.A.,  4:0., 

1 8 1 1 . The  Scenery,  Antiquities,  and  Biography  of  South 
Wales,  &c.  by  Benjamin  Heath  Malkin,  Efq.,  M.  A., 
F.S.  A.,  2d  edi".  2 vols.  8vo  , 1807.  The  Itinerary  of 
Archbifhop  Baldwin  through  Wales,  A.D.  1187,  by  Gi- 
raldus  de  Barri,  tranflated,  &c.  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.S. A.,  2 vols.  4to.,  1806. 

Pembroke,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Plymouth  county, 
Maffachufetts  5 30  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Boilon ; incor- 
porated in  1752,  and  containing  1943  inhabitants.  Some 
veffels  have  been  built  here. — Alfo,  the  Suncooi  of  the  In- 
dians, a townfhip  of  Rockingham  county,  New  Hampfhire, 
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i>n  the  eaft  fide  of  Merrimack  river,  oppofite  to  Concord ; 
incorporated  in  1759,  and  containing  982  inhabitants. 

PEMBROKESHIRE,  or  Pembrochshire,  one  of 
the  fouthern  counties  of  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Briftol  channel,  on  the  weft  and  north  by  St  George’s 
channel,  and  on  the  north-eatt  and  eaft  by  the  counties  of 
Cardigan  and  Caermarthen.  It  is  irregular  in  its  form,  and 
deeply  interfered  throughout  its  extenfive  coaft  by  bays 
and  havens.  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  fouth  is 
about  35  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  29. 
According  to  the  moft  accurate  furveys,  its  fuperficial  con- 
tents amount  to  333,600  acres.  According  to  the  popula- 
tion report  of  1811,  this  county  is  divided  into  the  hundreds 
of  Caftle-Martyn,  Dewifland,  Dungleddy,  Kemefs,  Kil- 
gerron,  Narberth,  and  Roofe ; and  contains  the  city  of  St. 
David,  and  three  towns,  i.  e.  Pembroke,  Haverford-weft, 
and  Tenby  : it  alfo  comprifes  142  parifhes,  and  3 hamlets. 
The  number  of  Loufes  is  ftated  to  be  13.024',  inhabited  by 
60,615  perfons,  of  whom  27,453  are  males>  a°d  33,162 
females. 

At  a very  remote  period  this  county  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Demetia,  or  Dyvet,  which  fubfifted  as  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy  till  conquered  by  Ethelwolf,  king  of 
England.  Broghmael,  king  of  Demetia,  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  princes  who  aflifted  Calfihelanus  in  compelling 
Julius  Csefar  to  evacuate  Britain.  How  far  this  ancient 
kingdom  attended  is  uncertain  ; fome  fuppofing  it  to  have 
comprifed  the  three  counties  of  Cardigan,  Caermarthen, 
and  Pembroke;  and  others,  that  it  was  confined  to  the  laft 
mentioned  county  only.  In  the  time  of  the  Danifh  incur- 
iions,  this  county  fuffered  more  injury  than  perhaps  any 
other  in  the  principality  Among  the  chieftains  who  com- 
manded in  thefe  depredations  were  Hubba  and  lvar,  or 
Inguar,  both  of  whom  are  defcribed  by  the  old  writers 
as  men  of  the  “ moft  dreadful  ferocity  and  unheard-of 
courage.” 

The  name  of  Pembrokefiiire,  or  rather  Pembrochfhire, 
was  firft  given  to  this  county  fhortly  after  the  Norman  con- 
queft,  and  was  evidently  derived  from  that  of  the  town 
which  forms  the  fubje<5t  of  a former  article.  This  diftrift 
is  not  unufually  called  by  the  old  writers,  and  even  vulgarly 
at  the  prefent  day,  Little  England  beyond  Wales,  from  the 
circumftance  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  hundred  of  Rhos 
being  defendants  of  Flemings  and  Englifh,  and  its  courts 
being  formerly  fubjeft  to  the  king’s  writs,  as  appears  by 
feveral  inftances  of  removed  pleas,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  Concerning  the  fettlement  of  the  Anglo- 
Flemilh  colony  here,  conliderable  uncertainty  prevails  in  the 
writings  of  hiftorians ; fome  affecting  that  the  Flemings, 
who  had  previoufly  fettled  in  England,  were  driven  out 
of  that  county  by  Henry  I , and  feized  upon  Rhos  as 
depredators  ; but  others,  with  more  probability,  contend,  that 
they  came  hither  under  the  fan&ion  of  the  Englifh  prince. 
That  they  eventually  obtained  his  prote&ion  is  undoubted, 
for  he  placed  among  them  a great  number  of  his  own  fub- 
je&s,  to  teach  them  the  Englifh  language,  and  attach  them 
to  Englifh  interefts.  This  objeft  he  teems  to  have  fully 
fucceeded  in  ; for  we  find  that  the  Englifh  inhabitants  of 
Pembrokefhire  were  afterwards  chief  inftruments  in  the  fub- 
jugation  of  the  remaining  portions  of  Wales.  Many  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  Welfh  to  extirpate  them  from  the 
country,  but  the  moft  determined  efforts  proved  wholly  un- 
availing. At  Llandilovaur  the  decifive  battle  was  fought 
between  Edward  I.  and  Llewellyn,  which  enfured  the  final 
conqueft  of  Wales,  and  its  annexation  to  the  Englifh 
crown. 

In  later  times,  Milford,  a port  in  this  county,  is  remark- 
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able  as  having  been  the  landing-place  of  Henry,  earl  of 
Richmond,  afterwards  king  Henry  VII.,  when  he  came 
from  Brittany  to  wreft  the  throne  of  England  from  the 
ufurper,  Richard  III.  During  the  era  of  the  civil  wars,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  feveral  of  its  cattles,  particularly 
thofe  of  Pembroke  and  Roch,  were  garrifoned  for  the  king, 
and  withftood  long  and  obftinate  fieges  in  the  royal  caufe. 
Some  fkirmifhes  likewife  appear  to  have  been  fought  within 
Pembrokefiiire,  at  the  fame  period,  and  with  various  fuccefg. 
Even  fo  late  as  the  year  1797,  Fifhguard  is  rendered  me- 
morable by  the  landing  of  a French  force  of  T400  men  in  its 
immediate  vicinity ; an  event  which  created  confiderable 
alarm,  but  which  was  attended  with  trivial  injury  to  the  in- 
habitants. Upon  the  collection  of  a confiderable  body  of 
military,  the  French  general  propofed  to  furrender,  which 
he  accordingly  did  the  day  fubfequent  to  his  landing. 

The  afpetft  of  this  county  prefents  an  almoft  continued 
fucceffion  of  “ fwells,  or  eafy  flopes but  there  are  no 
mountainous  ridges,  excepting  one  which  runs  from  the  coaft 
near  Fifhguard,  to  the  borders  of  Caermarthenfhire.  Thefe 
hills  are  locally  denominated  “ the  mountains,”  and  the  in- 
habitants diftinguifh  the  country  with  reference  to  them  ; the 
north  fide  being  faid  to  be  above  the  mountains,  and  the  fouth 
fide  below  the  mountains.  The  central  portion  of  this  ridge  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Percelly,  and  its  higheft  fummit  by 
that  of  Cwmkerwyn  : it  commands  a view  over  the  whole 
county.  Another  high  point  is  called  Carn-Englie,  as  tra- 
dition fays,  from  a giant  who  occupied  it  as  his  place  of 
habitation.  Vrenny-Vawr,  or  Vryn-Vawr,  is  alfo  of  con- 
fiderable altitude  and  fize,  as  its  name  imports ; the  words 
Vryn  Vawr  fignifying  in  Englifh  the  Great-hill.  The  cli- 
mate of  Pembrokefhire  is  temperate.  Rains  are  perhaps 
more  frequent  here  than  in  any  part  of  England,  and  are 
particularly  violent  during  wefterly  windf.  Frofts  are 
neither  intenfe  nor  of  long  continuance ; nor  does  fnow 
ufually  lie  upon  the  ground  more  than  two  or  three  days. 
Few  counties  are  better  watered  with  rivers,  or  are  more 
abundantly  fupplied  with  excellent  fprings.  The  names  of 
the  chief  rivers  are  the  Cwch,  which  divides  Pembrokefhire 
from  Cardiganfhire  ; the  Nevern,  which  flows  by  New- 
port ; the  Gwain,  which  falls  into  the  fea  at  Fifhguard ; 
the  Taf,  which  forms  the  boundary  with  Caermarthenfhire ; 
and  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Cleddy,  or  Cleddaw.  The  two  laft 
unite  near  Piflon-caftle,  and  flow  into  Milford  haven  : they 
are  influenced  by  the  tide  as  high  almoft  as  the  half  of  their 
whole  courfe. 

The  mineralogical  produ&s  of  Pembrokefhire  are  coal, 
limeftone,  freeftone,  and  that  “ fpecies  of  marble  called 
pudding-ftone.”  No  metallic  ores,  except  iron,  we  believe, 
have  yet  been  difeovered  here ; at  leaft  cone  of  any  confe- 
quence  in  a commercial  eftimate.  Some  mineral  fprings, 
particularly  one  in  the  parifh  of  Fifhguard,  however,  are 
ftrongly  tin&ured  with  that  metal ; and  on  the  Trefin  are 
feveral  works  of  iron  ar.d  tin.  The  foil  is  various,  but  in 
general  tolerably  fertile.  The  ftate  of  agriculture,  how- 
ever, is  defedtive,  and,  though  much  improved  within  the 
laft  few  years,  it  is  ftill  fufceptible  of  great  amelioration. 
The  practice  of  grazing  has  been  introduced,  as  well  as  a 
fpirit  of  “ farm  monopoly.”  Woods  are  rather  fcarce  in 
this  county,  particularly  towards  the  weftern  coaft,  where, 
being  much  expofed  to  the  winds  blowing  from  the  fea,  they 
are  thorn  in  a very  curious  manner.  Cattle  are  reared  in 
confiderable  numbers,  and  a large  quantity  of  butter  is 
made,  both  for  home  confurrption  and  for  exportation. 

Pembrokefhire  cannot  boaft  of  being  either  a manufac- 
turing or  a trading  county  ; though  it  poffeffes  manifeft  ad- 
vantages, for  commerce  at  leaft,  in  its  numerous  natural 
harbours 
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harbours  and  great  extent  of  coaft.  Haverford-weft  is  the 
only  town  within  its  limits  which  has  a cotton  manufaftory 
of  any  confequence  ; and  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made  for 
the  introduction  of  the  linen  bufinefs  have  completely  failed. 
Milford  and  Filhguard  alone  can  juftly  claim  the  appellation 
of  trading  ports,  and  even  in  thefe  towns  the  exports  and 
imports  are  extremely  limited ; but  they  are  certainly  fuf- 
ceptible  of  great  augmentation,  with  a very  little  exertion 
and  expence.  Indeed  we  have  no  doubt,  but  that  if  the 
fpirit  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprife  was  once 
properly  excited  and  foftered,  Pembrokelhire  would,  from 
its  natural  advantages  of  fituation,  foon  became  the  trading 
emporium  of  Wales.  At  Milford  has  lately  been  eftablifhed 
a South  fea  whale-filhery,  which  is  in  a flouriflung  condi- 
tion ; and  we  are  happy  to  obferve,  that  the  fame  thing 
may  be  affirmed  of  the  herring-fifhery  of  Filhguard,  though 
it  might  be  improved  to  an  almott  unlimited  extent. 

Pembrokefhire  abounds  with  objeCts  of  antiquarian  curi- 
ofity  and  intereft,  of  almoft  every  kind  and  era.  Druidical 
circles  and  cromlechs  are  frequent,  of  which  the  principal 
are  thofe  near  Caftle-Hendrev,  Drewfon,  Trellys,  Long- 
houfe,  Lech-y-dribedd,  Pentre-Evan,  and  Caftle-Martyn. 
Single  ftone  monuments  are  alfo  numerous,  particularly 
along  the  coalt,  where  they  are  conjeCtured  to  have  been 
raifed  as  memorials  of  predatory  battles.  The  great  Roman 
road  to  Menapia,  St.  David’s,  enters  the  county  near  Llan- 
dewi-Velfry,  and  proceeds  by  Haverford-weft  and  Roch- 
Callle,  almoft  on  the  fame  line  with  the  prefent  turnpike- 
road  from  Caermarthen,  which  it  crofles  at  different  points. 
Another  Roman  road  led  from  the  great  road  to  the  llation, 
called  Ad-Vicefimum.  But  the  moll  important  antiquities 
are  its  caftles,  of  which  there  are  nineteen  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  princes  and  great  barons.  Some  of  the  churches 
in  this  county  are  likewife  objeCts  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  antiquary.  The  cathedral  and  palace  of  St.  David’s  are 
particularly  entitled  to  attention.  See  St.  David’s  ; alfo 
Norris’s  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Wales,  4to.  Fenton’s 
Hiftorical  Tour  in  Pembrokefhire,  4to.,  1811.  Cambrian 
Regifter  for  1796.  Camden’s  Britannia,  vol.  ii. 

PEMIGEWASSET,  a river  of  America,  in  New 
Hampfhire  ; one  branch  of  it  proceeds  from  Moufe-hillock 
mountain,  another  from  the  fouth-weft  extremity  of  White 
mountains,  and  a third  from  the  townfhip  of  Franconia.  Its 
courfe  of  about  50  miles  is  generally  fouth,  and  it  receives 
on  both  fides  a number  of  ftreams.  After  the  union  of  the 
Winipifcogee  river,  at  the  lower  end  of  Sanborn  town,  it 
bears  the  name  of  Merrimack  to  the  fea. 

PEMNAGUR,  a fort  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar;  31 
miles  N.W.  of  Durbungah.  N.  lat.  26°  39'.  E.  long.  85° 

45'- 

PEMPHIGUS,  in  Medicine , from  7rEpp»|,  bulla,  a bleb 
or  blain,  has  been  varioufly  called  the  vehicular  fever,  febris 
veficularis , ampullofa,  and  bullofa,  by  the  continental  phyfi- 
cians,  who  have  mentioned  the  difeafe. 

From  the  defcriptions  of  a few  of  thefe  writers,  Sauvages 
conftituted  this  difeafe  a diftinCt  genus,  in  his  fyftem  of  no- 
fology,  and  gave  it  the  appellation  of  pemphigus,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  fubfequent  authors,  with  the  exception 
of  Linnseus,  who  defignated  it  by  the  barbarous  term  morta, 
conceiving  it  to  be  a moft  mortal  peftilence.  “ Febris 
diaria,  malignifiima,  funeftilfima.”  (See  his  Genera  Mor- 
bor.,  clafs  i.  gen.  1.)  Upon  the  authority  of  Sauvages, 
and  the  authors  whom  he  quotes,  the  pemphigus  has  been 
defined  an  idiopathic,  contagious,  and  malignant  fever,  in 
the  courfe  of  which,  phlyCtsense  or  vefications,  of  the  fixe 
of  a filbert,  with  an  inflamed  bafe,  appear  in  fucceflion  on 
different  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  body*  and  fometimes  in 


the  mouth.  See  Sauvages,  Nofol.  Method.,  clafs  iii.  gen.  3. 
Cullen,  Nofol.  Meth.,  gen.  xxxiv. 

Neverthelefs,  it  is  pretty  clear,  from  an  examination  of 
the  imperfeCf  hiftories  of  the  fubjeCt,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
idiopathic  and  contagious  difeafe,  terminating  in  a critical 
eruption  of  bulls,  as  has  been  thus  defined,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  pemphigus.  Dr.  Cullen  juftly  expreffed  his 
doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  the  original  writers ; and,  after 
giving  his  definition  of  the  difeafe,  he  fays,  “ From  the 
opinion  of  others,  rather  than  my  own,  this  charafter  is 
taken ; becaufe  I have  feldom  feen  fuch  a difeafe,  and  never 
have  obferved  it  epidemical,  or  purfuing  a regular  courfe, 
as  is  here  deferibed.”  And  in  refpeft  to  the  fpecies,  he 
obferves  again,  “ Since  I have  never  feen  a pemphigus, 
which  I could  confider  as  an  exanthematous  fever,  and  have 
found  only  very  few  obfervations  in  the  writings  of  phyficians 
concerning  a difeafe  of  this  kind,  almoft  every  thing  inferted 
in  my  nofology  mull  neceffarily  be  taken  from  Sauvages ; 
therefore,  I have  followed  him,  though  I would  willingly 
have  omitted  this  malady,  fince  almoft  all  that  has  been 
faid  about  it  appears  to  me  doubtful,  obfeure,  and  am- 
biguous.” 

Dr.  Willan  has  examined  the  matter  more  minutely,  and 
pointed  out  the  fallacious  foundation,  upon  which  the 
notion  of  fuch  an  epidemic  contagion  has  been  built.  Sau- 
vages has  enumerated  three  fpecies  of  pemphigus,  not  from 
his  own  obfervation,  but  merely  from  the  defeription  of 
three  writers.  The  firft  fpecies,  pemphigus  major,  which  is 
taken  from  a Angle  cafe,  related  by  Scaliger,  (Ephem. 
Acad.  Nat.  Curiof.  Dec.  1.  ann.  viii.  obf.  56.)  which  is 
worthy  of  little  attention,  was  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Willan  fug- 
gefts,  a mere  eryfipelas,  with  fome  incidental  variation  in 
the  appearance  of  the  bullae.  The  account  of  the  epidemic 
at  Prague,  mentioned  by  Thierry,  (fee  his  Medicine  Ex- 
perimentile,  p.  134.)  which  is  the  prototype  of  the  fecond 
fpecies  (pemphigus  caftrenfis)  of  Sauvages,  is  not  entitled 
to  credit,  as  Dr.  Cullen  remarked,  in  feveral  of  its  circum- 
ftances  : the  bullae  are  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Willan  to  have  been 
fymptomatic  of  fevere  typhus,  or  of  pettilential  fever,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  appeared  in  the  plague  of  1666  in  Lon- 
don, as  deferibed  by  Dr.  Hodges,  and  as  they  are  occa- 
fionally  feen,  intermixed  with  petechiae  and  vibices,  or  with 
patches  of  erythetna,  in  typhoid  fevers.  Again,  as  to  the 
third  fpecies  (pemphigus  helveticus)  of  Sauvages,  which 
was  borrowed  bv  him  from  the  defeription  of  Dr.  Langhans, 
(in  the  Afta  Helvetica,  vol.  ii.  p.  260.)  Dr.  Cullen  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  difeafe  was  in  fa6t  cynanche  maligna  ; and 
Dr.  Frank  viewed  it  in  the  fame  light ; for  he  conlidered  it 
as  a variety  of  fcarlatina,  accompanied  with  ulceration. 
Dr.  Willan,  who  points  out  the  unfatisfa&ory  nature  of  the 
hiftory  given  by  Langhans,  and  the  contradictions  which  it 
involves,  propofes  a query,  whether  the  difeafe  was  not 
rather  endemic , than  epidemic  or  contagious,  and  referrible  to 
dearth,  or  fome  other  local  caufe,  like  the  ergot , mal  des 
ardens,  & c.  See  his  Treatife  on  Cutaneous  Diforders, 
part  iv. ; and  Bateman’s  Synopfis  of  Cutaneous  Difeafes, 
P-  ^35- 

In  fhort,  it  is  evident,  that  the  defeription  of  an  idio- 
pathic contagious  fever,  terminating  in  a critical  eruption  of 
bullse,  after  the  manner  of  the  fmall-pox,  and  other  exan- 
thematous fevers,  which  Sauvages  and  the  nofologifts  have 
given  us,  has  been  founded  in  mifconception  ; and  that  no 
fuch  difeafe  exifts.  Yet  many  cafes  of  bullous  difeafe  have 
been  recorded,  under  the  appellation  of  pemphigus,  by 
medical  men  of  confiderable  difeernment.  Thofe  who  are 
curious,  and  difpofed  to  inveftigate  the  matter,  will  find 
fuch  cafe«  deferibed  by  Mr.  Gaitlkeil  and  Mr.  Upton,  in 
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the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  iv. 
art.  i,  and  -vol.  iii.  Appendix;  by  Mr.  Chriftie,  in  the 
Lond.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  %.  p.  385 ; by  Dr.  Stewart,  in 
the  Edm.  Med.  Comment.,  vol.  vi.  p.  79;  by  Dr.  Hall,  in 
Duncan’s  Annals  of  Med.,  vol.  iii.  art.  ix  ; by  Mr.  Ring, 
in  the  Lond.  Med.  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  235  ; by  Dr.  Dick- 
fon,  in  the  Txanf.  of  the  Royal  Irifh  Acad,  for  1787  5 and 
in  the  Lond  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  ix.  p.  309;  by  Bang,  in  the 
A6ta  Reg.  Soc.  Med.  Hanrienfis,  vol.  i.  p.  8,  &c.  ; by 
Withers,  in  his  Treatife  on  Afthma  ; and  by  Frank,  De 
Curand.  Horn.  Morb.,  lib.  iii.  p.  263.  The  reader  will 
find,  however,  that,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  eruption  of  bulla  has 
either  been  chronic,  and  altogether  unconne&ed  with  fever  ; 
or  it  has  occurred  in  conneftion  with  common  fever,  dyfen- 
tery.  &c.  in  which  it  was  merely  accidental  and  fymptomatic, 
and  by  no  means  the  refult  of  any  particular  contagion,  or 
indicative  of  a diftindt  and  peculiar  fpecies  of  fever. 

The  more  common  eruptions  of  thefe  water-blebs,  or 
bulls,  is  unconnedted  with  any  acute  fever ; and,  for  the 
fake  of  diftinguifhing  them  from  this  fuppofititious  pem- 
phigus, Dr.  Willan  arranged  them  under  a new  genus, 
Pompholyx  ; which  fee. 

PEMPHINGODES,  or  Pemphigodes,  from  the  fame 
root  with  the  preceding,  was  an  epithet  applied  by  the  an- 
cienti  to  certain  fevers,  faid  to  be  diftinguifiied  by  flatu- 
lencies and  inflations,  in  which  they  fuppofed  fome  aerial 
effluvium  parted  through  the  Ikin  of  the  patient,  and  was 
fenfible  to  the  finger  of  a perfon  applied  to  it.  (Galen, 
Comment,  on  6.  Epidem.,  fed.  1.  app.  17.)  It  is  not  eafy 
to  refer  fuch  a defeription  to  any  known  dileafe. 

Foefius  fays,  the  febris  pemphingodes  was  fuppofed  to 
be  a fynochus,  in  which  the  blood-veffels  were  inflated,  and 
confequently  it  was  called  an  inflated  fever.  Both  the  term 
and  the  abfurd  hypothefis  have  been  long  obfolete. 

PEMPHIS,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Fortier,  from 
a globule,  in  allufion  to  the  globular  protuberance  of 
the  germen  above  the  calyx,  or  of  what,  in  Linnaean  lan- 
guage, is  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  Forft.  Gen.  t.  34. 
Juff.  331.  Venten.  v.  3.  299.  (Lythrum  ; Lamarck  II- 
lutlr.  t.  408.  f.  2.) — Clafs  and  order,  Dodecandria  Mono- 
gynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Calycanthema,  Linn.  Salic  aria,  JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  turbinate, 
permanent,  flriated,  regular,  with  twelve  teeth,  the  inter- 
mediate ones  fmalleft.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  obovate,  obtufe, 
fpreading,  inferted  by  their  claws  into  the  throat  of  the 
calyx,  at  the  bafe  of  each  leffer  fegment.  Stam.  Fila- 
ments twelve,  awl-!haped,  Ihorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted 
into  the  middle  of  the  calyx,  the  fix  alternate  ones  (hortell ; 
anthers  ovate,  two-lobed,  incumbent.  Pijl.  Germen  glo- 
bofc ; flyle  fhort,  cylindrical,  eredt ; ftigma  capitate,  de- 
preffed.  Peric.  Capfule  turbinate,  inverted  with  the  perma- 
nent calyx,  of  one  cell,  opening  by  a hemifpherical  deci- 
duous lid.  Seeds  numerous,  wedge-fhaped,  abrupt,  com- 
prefled,  with  a fungous  angular  border.  Receptacle  central, 
fliort,  triangular,  muricated. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  regular,  with  twelve  teeth.  Petals  fix, 
inferted  into  the  calyx.  Capfule  of  one  cell,  fplitting  hori- 
zontally. Seeds  numerous,  bordered. 

Obf.  This  genus  is  eflentially  different  from  Lythrum,  in 
having  a capfule  which  burtts  horizontally,  and  which  con- 
fifts  of  one  cell  inftead  of  two.  In  an  early  (late,  we  fuf- 
pedt,  the  germen  has  three  cells.  The  hemifpherical  lid  of 
‘the  capfule  is  obfcurely  marked  with  fix  concentric  lines, 
which,  itfeems,  Forlter  miftook,  in  an  unripe  ftate  perhaps, 
for  fix  valves.  We  readily  affent  to  the  maxim  of  the 
younger  Linnaeus,  Suppl.  250,  that  a natural  genus  ought 
not  to  be  divided  on  account  of  a fingle  peculiarity  in  any 


one  fpecies ; but  where  the  habit  is  fo  different,  and  the 
technical  charadter  fo  important,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  be- 
fides  both  being  fupported  by  feveral  fecondary  diftindtions, 
there  can  no  longer  be  room  for  hefitation,  though  only  a 
folitarv  fpecies  of  Pemphis  has  hitherto  been  difeovered. 

1 . P.  acidula.  Forft.  Gen.  34.  ( Lythrum  Pemphis  ; 

Linn.  Suppl.  249.  Forft.  Prodr.  36.  Mangium  porcella- 
nicum  ; Rumph.  Amboin.  v.  3.  126.  t.  84.)— Rumphius 
mentions  this  as  growing  on  the  muddy  {hores  of  fome  parts 
of  Amboyna,  or  its  neighbourhood.  The  late  Mr.  Chrilto- 
pher  Smith  fent  us  fpecimens,  gathered  in  April  1797,  in 
flower  and  fruit,  at  Nufalout.  Koenig's,  in  the  Linnaean 
herbarium,  were  found  on  the  fea  coaft  of  Ceylon.  Forfter 
obtained  his  in  the  ifland  of  Teautea. — The  Jlem  is  (hrubby, 
decumbent,  with  many  hoary,  rigid,  leafy  branches.  Leaves 
crowded,  oppofite,  on  (hort  (talks,  obovate,  entire,  about 
an  inch  long,  coriaceous  or  flefhy,  filky  on  both  fides,  efpe- 
cially  when  young.  Rumphius,  whofe  figure  reprefents 
them  rather  too  much  pointed,  fays  they  have  an  agreeable 
fait  flavour,  and  are  eaten  raw  as  a fauce  to  fome  kinds  of 
fifti.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  folitary,  on  Ample  (talks  ra- 
ther (horter  than  the  leaves,  filky,  as  well  as  the  calyx, 
which  is  the  fize  of  a pea.  The  petals  are  wavy,  and 
deferibed  by  Koenig  as  of  a pale  blueifh  hue.  Lamarck,  in 
his  t.  408.  f.  2,  gives  a fufficiently  good,  and  apparently 
original,  reprefentation,  of  the  whole  plant  in  flower.  Rum- 
phius exhibits  it  in  fruit  only.  We  have  never  feen  a fpecimen 
from  Forfter,  but  there  furely  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  his  plant. 

PEMPTuEUS,  a word  ufed  by  medical  writers,  as  the 
name  of  an  ague,  the  fits  of  which  return  always  on  the  fifth 
day. 

PEN,  according  to  Camden,  originally  fignifies  a high 
mountain,  which  was  thus  called  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  even  the  Gauls.  And  hence,  that  tall  range  which  parts 
Italy  and  France  is  called  Apennines. 

Pen  is  often  ufed  for  a pound,  or  head  of  water,  artifi- 
cially kept  up. 

Pen  is  alfo  a little  inftrument,  ufually  formed  of  a quill, 
and  ferving  to  write  with. 

Pens,  Dutch,  are  thofe  made  of  quil!s  which  have  been 
pafled  through  hot  afties,  to  take  off  the  groffer  fat  and 
moifture  thereof. 

Pen,  Fountain.  See  Fountajn-Pc/j. 

Pen,  Sea,  pennatula,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a genus  of  zoo- 
phyte, which,  though  it  fwims  about  freely  in  the  fea,  ap- 
proaches near  to  the  gorgonia.  This  genus  hath  a bone  along 
the  midd'e  of  the  infide,  which  is  its  chief  fupport ; and  this 
bone  receives  the  fupply  of  its  offeous  matter  by  the  fame 
polype  mouths  that  furnifti  it  with  nouriftiment.  Linnaeus 
reckons  feven  fpecies.  See  Pennatula. 

Pen  Stock,  a fort  of  fluice  or  flood-gate  placed  in  the  water 
of  a mill-pond,  or  a canal,  to  retain  or  let  it  go  at  plea- 
fure. 

Pen  TJnglas,  in  Geography , a cape  of  South  Wales,  on 
the  N.  coalt  of  the  county  of  Pembroke.  N.  lat.  510  57'. 
W.  long.  4 5,9*. 

Pen  Dinas,  a cape  of  Wales,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  St. 
Bride’s  bay.  N.  lat.  ji°48'.  W.  long.  5^  10'. 

PENA.  SeePEENE. 

Pena  Cova.  See  Pegna  Cova. 

Pena,  John,  in  Biography,  an  able  French  mathematician 
in  the  16th  century,  was  defeended  from  a noble  family  at 
Aix  in  Provence,  and  born  at  Mouftiers,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Riez,  about  the  year  1530.  He  diftinguifiied  himfelf  in 
early  life  by  his  proficiency  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  philofophy  ; but  the  bent  of  his  genius  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  dire&ed  him  to  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematical  fciences. 
About  the  year  1556,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  College  Royal  ; and,  according  to  fome 
writers,  his  poft  was  profefforfliip-extraordinary,  created  out 
of  compliment  to  his  great  merit,  and  fuppreffed  after  his 
death  He  publifhed  a Latin  verfion  of  the  Catoptrics  of 
Euclid,  with  a curious  preface,  explaining  and  illuftrating 
the  ufes  of  the  cylindrical  mirror,  the  “ Optics”  of  the 
fame  geometrician  ; “ Euclidis  Elementa  Mufices  ; Scdho 
Regulse  Harmonicae,”  in  Greek  and  Latin  ; and  a Latin 
verfion  accompanying  the  Greek  text  of  “ The  Spherics  of 
Theodofius.”  He  compofed  fome  papers  on  the  “ Me- 
chanics of  Hero,”  and  the  “ Geometry  of  Euclid,”  which 
have  not  been  publilhed.  This  young  mathematician  was 
prematurely  cut  off  by  a violent  fever  in  1 560,  when  on'y 
thirty  years  of  age.  Moreri. 

PENAC,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Citra  ; nine  miles  E.S.E.  of  Civita  Borella. 

PEN2E  A,  in  Botany , received  that  appellation  from 
Linnaeus,  in  memory  of  the  learned  Peter  Pena,  a native  of 
Jouques,  near  Aix,  in  Provence  ; who  afforded  great  affift- 
ance  to  Lobel,  in  the  compofition  of  his  Adverfaria  ; not 
only  by  his  general  botanical  learning,  but  by  the  communi- 
cation of  many  rare  plants  of  the  fouth  of  France ; fee 
Lobel.  Plunder  had  already  confecrated  a plant  to  his  ho- 
nour, which  Linnaeus  reduced  to  Polygala  ; fee  that  ar- 
ticle.— Linn.  Gen.  56.  Schreb.  76.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1. 
626.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  3.  Thunb.  Prodr.  30.  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  1.  248.  JufT.  419.  Lamarck  II- 
laftr.  t.  78.  — Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  uncertain. 

Gen.  Cb.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  two  equal,  oppofite, 
lanceolate,  concave,  coloured,  lax,  deciduous  leaves,  half 
the  length  of  the  corolla.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  bell-fhaped  ; 
limb  in  four  acute  fpreading  fegments,  very  much  fhorter 
than  the  tube.  Siam.  Filaments  four,  extremely  fhort,  eredf , 
naked,  inferted  into  the  corolla  between  its  fegments  ; an- 
thers ereft,  flattifh,  notched  at  each  end.  Pijl.  Germen 
fuperior,  ovate,  quadrangular  ; ftyle  with  four  membranous, 
dilated,  longitudinal  angles  ; ftigma  cruciform,  obtufe,  per- 
manent. Peric.  Capfule  quadrangular,  crowned  with  the 
ftyle,  of  four  cells  and  four  valves.  Seeds  in  pairs,  rather 
oblong,  obtufe. 

Elf.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  leaves,  inferior.  Corolla  bell- 
fhaped,  of  one  petal.  Style  quadrangular.  Capfule 
fquare,  of  four  cells,  with  eight  feeds. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  Angularly  confounded  by 
Linnaeus.  We  (hall  attempt,  by  the  help  of  his  own  fpe- 
cimens,  to  reduce  their  charafter9  and  fynonyms  to  order. 
They  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the 
adjacent  regions  of  fouthern  Africa.  Their  habit  is  fhrubby. 
Leaves  crowded,  oppofiie,  nearly  or  quite  fefiile,  rather 
flelhy,  undivided,  entire*  in  almoft  every  inftanee  perfectly 
fmooth.  Flowers  terminal  or  axillary,  folitary  or  aggregate, 
generally  handfome,  red,  white,  or  yellow.  Nobody  has 
fettled  the  natural  order  of  Pensea,  nor  have  we  a conjecture 
to  offer  on  the  fubject.  Jufiieu  merely  hints  at  its  poflibie 
affinity  to  his  Acanthi,  which  we  fee  little  to  countenance. 
Its  habit,  but  not  its  chara&ers,  bears  fome  refemblance  to 
Boronia,  Sm.  Traits,  one  of  the  Rutacea. 

1.  P.  Sarcocolla.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  162  Berg.  Cap.  35. 
(P.  fucata;  Linn.  Mant.  199.  Lamarck  f.  1.  Willd.  n.  6. 
P.  n.  48  ; Linn.  Mat.  Med.  16,  character  and  fynonym  er- 
roneous. P.  mucronata  ; Berg.  Mat.  Med.  v.  1.  68  ? Ti- 
thymali  myrfinites  fpecie,  arbufcula  aethiopica,  lubrotundis 
foliis,  e ftoechadis  arabicae  fquamato  capuulo  duro  lachry- 
mam  fundens;  Pluk.  Mant.  183.  t.  446.  f.  6.) — Leaves 


ovate,  fomewhat  rhomboid,  acute.  Bracteas  wedge-fhaped, 
pointed,  coloured.  Calyx-leaves  linear. — Native  of  hills  at 
the  Cape.  A humble,  much-branched,  bulhy  Jhrub. 
Leaves  about  half  an  inch  long,  of  a pale  tawny  glaucous 
hue  in  the  dried  plant,  their  mid-rib  rather  convex.  Flowers 
few  together,  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  rather  longer  than 
the  leaves.  Brafieas  but  half  the  fize  of  the  leaves,  entire, 
fmooth,  red,  as  well  as  the  calyx.  Segments  of  the  corolla 
rounded,  obtufe,  (lightly  fpreading.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  gum  about  the  jlowers,  and  whether  this,  or  any  other 
fpecies  of  Penaa,  really  yields  the  gum-refin  called,  from 
its  reputed  healing  or  conglutinating  virtues,  Sarcocolla , or 
flefh-glue,  appears  to  be  very  doubtful  and  very  unim- 
portant. Modern  furgery  difclaims  fuch  aids,  and  has  long 
ceafed  to  confide  in  them. — Plukenet’s  imperfed!  figure  is 
evidently  done  from  this  fpecies,  though  his  definition  rather 
points  at  fquamofa  hereafter  mentioned. 

2.  P.  mucronata.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  162.  Berg.  Cap.  37. 
Willd.  n.  2.  Air.  n.  1.  Vent.  Malmaif.  t.  87.  (Tithy- 
malt  myrfinites  fpecie,  arbufcula  aethiopica,  folio  parvo  e lato 
bafi  in  acutiffimum  mucroHem  fubito  definente,  capitulis  ori- 
gani;  Pluk.  Mant.  183.) — Leaves  heart-lhaped,  pointed, 
horizontal.  Flowers  in  denfe  terminal  fpikes.  Brafteas 
fomewhat  lunate,  pointed. — The  numerous,  fmall,  hori- 
zontal leaves,  eroding  each  other  in  pairs,  and  the  copious 
denfe  fpikes  of  yellow  Jlowers.  whofe  corolla  is  not  very  Tin- 
like  in  fize  and  figure  to  Arbutus  Unedo , characterize  this 
fpecies.  Plukenet’s  comparifon  of  the  heads  to  Origanum  is 
ftrikingly  oppofite,  as  to  the  dried  plant.  Linnaeus,  in  Syft. 
Veg.  fays  the  Jlowers  are  red,  having  been  miffed  perhaps 
by  the  dried  fpecimen.  This  fpecies  was  fent  to  Kew  by 
Mr.  Maffon  in  1787,  but  has  not  flowered  there. 

3.  P.  margincta.  Linn.  Mant.  199.  Willd.  n.  3. — 
Leaves  heart-fhaped,  rather  concave,  thick-edged,  Alining. 
Flowers  lateral,  axillary. — Found  near  rivers  at  the  Cape. 
The  brarfehes  are  ftraight  and  wand-like,  often  ternate. 
Leaves  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long ; dark  green  and 
fliining  above  ; paler  and  yellowifli  beneath,  refembling  fome 
kind  of  Celajlrus  or  Buxus  ; their  edges  remarkably  thickened. 
Flowers  not  quite  fo  long  as  the  leaves,  feffile,  reddiffi  in  the 
dry  (late,  but  Linnaeus  fays  they  are  white. 

4.  P.  lateriflora.  Linn.  Suppl.  122.  Willd.  n.  4. — 
Leaves  ovate,  flattifh,  opaque.  Flowers  lateral,  axillary. 
Very  diftinct  from  the  lafl,  notwithftanding  the  doubt  ex- 
preffed  by  Willdenow.  The  leaves  are  rather  larger,  not 
heart-fliaped,  nor  thickened  at  the  edges.  Flowers  alfo 
larger,  extending  a little  beyond  their  correfponding 
leaves. 

3.  P.  tomentofa.  Thunb.  Prodr.  30.  Willd.  n.  5. 

“Flowers  lateral.  Leaves  ovate,  downy.”  — Of  this  we 
have  feen  no  fpecimen,  but  the  downy  leaves  are  peculiar 
to  it. 

6.  P .fquamofa.  Linn.  Mant.  33 1.  Willd.  n.  7.  Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  162?  the  obfervation  at  the  end  certainly  mifap- 
plied.  (P.  Sarcocolla  ; Willd.  n.  1.  Lamarck  f.  2. 
P.  tetragona ; Berg.  Cap.  36.) — Leaves  obovate,  fomewhat 
wedge-Aiaped,  fle(hy.  Bracteas  fringed,  glutinous,  larger 
than  the  leaves.  Segments  of  the  corolla  reflexed. — Dif- 
tinguilhed  by  its  large  terminal  jlowers , enveloped  in  dark 
red,  glutinous,  broad,  denfely  fringed  braEteas.  The  leaves 
moft  refemble  the  firft  fpecies,  but  their  mid-rib  is  deprefied, 
not  prominent,  and  their  colour  in  a dried  (late  very  dark. 
Linnaeus  at  firft  marked  his  fpecimen  Sarcocolla,  then  rejmoja , 
and  finally  fquamofa,  under  which  laft  appellation  he  deicribed 
this  fine  plant.  It  may,  perhaps,  yield  a gum,  as  well  as 
the  firft  fpecies.  The  corolla  feems  to  be  white  or  yellowifli ; 
its  tube  is  above  an  inch  long ; the  fegments  of  the  limb 
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•vate,  obtufe,  rcflexed.  Lamarck’s  figure  is  much  diro:- 
nifhed  as  to  the  parts  of  fru&ification. 

7.  P . fruticulofa.  Linn.  Suppl.  121.  Willd.  n.  8. — 
Leaves  obovate,  obtufe.  Flowers  capitate,  terminal. 
T ube  of  the  corolla  ovate ; fegments  acute,  ereft. — Ga- 
thered by  Sparrmann  at  the  Cape.  A dwarf  bulhy  fhrub, 
with  leaves  hardly  half  an  inch  long.  Flowers  molt  like 
thofe  of  P.  mucronata,  but  much  fewer  together,  and  their 
corolla  has  a Ihorter  tube,  with  a longer  limb.  The  bradeas 
are  faid  in  the  fpecifie  chara&er  to  be  orbicular  and  acute, 
but  in  the  defcription  to  be  wanting.  The  former  is  molt 
near  the  truth,  but  they  are  ovate,  acute,  and  fringed. 

8 P.  myrtoides.  Linn.  Suppl.  122.  Willd.  n.  9. — 
(P.  myrtilloides ; Thunb.  Prodr.  30.) — Leaves  ovato-lan- 
ceolate,  acute,  many-ribbed.  Flowers  terminal.  The 
myrtle-like  leaves,  (not  at  all  like  thofe  of  Vaccinium  Myr- 
tillus ,)  form  the  chara&eriftic  mark  of  this  fpecies.  They 
are  very  green  in  the  dried  fpecimen,  numerous,  crowded, 
eredl,  not  quite  an  inch  long,  marked  with  one  prominent 
central  rib,  and  feveral  lateral  ones.  The  Jlowers  are  ter- 
minal. Our  fpecimen  will  not  allow  us  to  determine  much 
of  their  ftru&ure,  but  Linnaeus  fays  they  are  “ nearly  foli- 
tary,  furrounded  with  green  acute  braileas,  under  which  are 
two  fmall  leaves  ; the  calyx  acute,  green,  by  no  means  co- 
loured.”— Such  is  his  Petnea  myrtoides ; but  its  filky  inner 
bark,  and  whole  afpeft,  indicate  a very  different  family  of 
plants,  the  Daphne  tribe,  to  which  we  have  no  doubt  this 
fpecies  belongs.  Indeed  it  comes  fo  near  to  Gnidea  oppofiti- 
folia,  we  are  almoft  perfuaded  of  its  being  that  very  plant, 
with  rather  more  luxuriant  foliage  than  ufual.  S. 

PENAL  Action.  See  Action. 

Penal  Statutes  See  Statutes. 

PENALTIES  Negative.  See  Negative. 

PEN  \LVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  ; nine  miles  N.  of  Coimbra. 

PEN  AMOUSHILY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  dr- 
ear of  Rajamundry  ; 42  miles  E.  of  Rajamundry. 

PENANCE,  Fcenitentia,  is  properly  the  exercife  of 
penitence  ; and  may  be  defined  a punilhment,  either  volun- 
tary, or  inipofed  by  legal  authority,  for  the  faults  a perfon 
has  r oinmitted. 

The  Romanifts  define  penitence,  a facrament  wherein  a 
perfon,  who  has  the  requifite  difpofitions,  receives  abfolu- 
tion  at  the  hand  of  the  prieft,  of  all  fins  committed  fince 
baptifm. 

To  a 'egitimate  penance  they  require  three  things,  contri- 
tion, abfolution,  and  fatisfaftion. 

Their  priefts  receive  a power  of  adminiftering  the  facra- 
ment of  penance,  when  they  receive  the  priefthood  ; but  to 
exercife  this  power,  it  is  required  they  have  the  jurifdidtion 
of  an  ordinary,  j.  e.  that  they  have  a benefice,  either  original 
or  delegated  ; with  the  approbation  of  the  bifhop  to  hear 
confefTions.  See  Poeery. 

Penance  is  particularly  ufed  in  the  Romifh  church,  for 
the  penalty  which  a confeflbr  impofes,  for  the  fatisfaftion  of 
the  fins  of  which  a perfon  is  abfolved. 

The  ancient  difeipline,  Du  Pin  obferves,  was  very  fevere 
on  the  head  of  penance  : for  great  crimes  people  were  ex- 
cluded the  communion  of  the  church,  expelled  the  affembhes 
of  the  faithful,  obliged  to  faft,  and  to  mortify  themfelves 
publicly,  even  at  the  church-door,  cut  their  hair,  go  always 
on  foot,  &c. 

He  adds,  that  thofe  who  had  done  public  penance  were 
sever  admitted  into  the  clergy  ; and  that  public  penance  was 
never  granted  more  than  once.  Thofe,  who  fell  a fecond 
time,  were  never  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  were  to 
look  for  pardon  only  at  the  hands  of  God. 

Voi.  XXVI. 


Penance,  in  our  Common  Law , is  an  ecclefiaftical  punilh- 
ment, ufed  in  the  difeipline  of  the  church,  and  affedfing  the 
body  of  the  penitent ; by  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  a public 
fatisfa&ion  to  the  church,  for  the  fcandal  he  hath  given  by 
his  evil  example.  In  the  cafe  of  inceft,  or  incontinency, 
the  offender  is  ufually  enjoined  to  do  a public  penance  in 
the  cathedral,  or  parilh  church,  or  public  market,  bare- 
legged and  bareheaded  in  a white  fheet,  and  to  make  an  open 
confeflion  of  his  crime  in  a preferibed  form  of  words,  which 
is  augmented  or  moderated  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
fault,  and  the  diferetion  of  the  judge.  So  in  fmaller  faults 
and  fcandals,  a public  fatisfiftion  or  penance,  as  the 
judge  (hall  decree,  is  to  be  made  before  the  minifter,  church- 
wardens, or  fome  of  the  parifhioners,  refpeft  being  had  to  the 
quality  of  the  offence,  and  circumftances  of  the  fail,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  defamation  or  laying  violent  hands  on  a minifter 
or  the  like.  And  as  thefc  cenfures  may  be  moderated  by 
the  judge’s  diferetion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  : 
fo  alfo  they  may  be  totally  altered  by  a commutation  of 
penance  : and  this  hath  been  the  ancient  privilege  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  judge  to  admit  that  an  oblation  of  a fum  of 
money  for  pious  ufes  fhall  be  accepted  in  fatisfa&ion  of 
public  penance.  But  penance  muft  be  firft  enjoined,  before 
there  can  be  a commutation ; or  otherwife  it  is  a commutation 
for  nothing.  Linwood  and  other  canonifts  mention  three 
forts  of  penance  ; viz.  private,  enjoined  by  any  prieft  in 
hearing  confeflion  ; public,  enjoined  by  the  prieft  for  any 
notorious  crime,  either  with  or  without  the  bilhop’s  licence 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country  ; and  folemn,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  preferibed  by  the  conftitution  of  arch- 
bilhop  Peckham.  By  the  ftatute  of  “ Circumfpedte  agatis” 
(13  Edw.  I.  flat  4.)  the  king  to  his  judges  fendeth  greet- 
ing : ufe  yourfelves  circumfpe&ly  concerning  the  bilhops 
and  their  clergy,  not  punifhing  them  if  they  hold  plea  in 
court  chriftian  of  fuch  things  as  be  mere  fpiritual,  that  is 
to  afts  of  penance  enjoined  by  prelates  for  deadly  fin,  as 
fornication,  adultery,  and  fuch  like;  for  the  which  fometimes 
corporal  penance,  and  fometimes  pecuniary  is  enjoined 
(2  Roll.  Rep.  384.)  ; in  which  cafes  the  fpiritual  judge  fhall 
have  power  to  take  knowledge,  notwithftanding  the  king’s 
prohibitions.  By  the  ftatute  of  “ Articuli  cleri,”  (9  Edw.  II. 
ftat.  1.  c.  2.),  if  a prelate  enjoins  a penance  pecuniary  to  a 
man  for  his  offence,  and  it  be  demanded  ; the  king’s  prohi- 
bition fhall  hold  place  ; but  if  prelates  enjoin  a penance 
corporal,  and  they  which  be  fo  punifhed  will  redeem  upon 
their  own  accord  fuch  penance  by  money ; if  money  be 
demanded  before  a fpiritual  judge,  the  king’s  prohibition 
fhall  hold  no  place.  And  by  the  fame  ftatute  (c.  3.),  if 
any  lay  violent  hands  on  a clerk,  the  amends  for  the  peace 
broken  fhall  be  before  the  king,  and  for  the  excommunication 
before  a prelate,  that  corporal  penance  may  be  enjoined ; 
which  if  the  offender  will  redeem  of  his  own  good  will,  by 
giving  money  to  the  prelate,  or  to  the  party  grieved,  it  fhall 
be  required  before  the  prelate,  and  the  king’s  prohibition 
fhall  not  lie. 

PENAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 3orrtilei 
S.S.E.  of  Agra. 

PENATES,  in  the  Ancient  Mythology,  a term  applied  to 
all  the  domeftic  gods,  whom  the  ancients  adored  m their 
houfes : whence  they  are  ordinarily  confounded  with  the  lares. 
See  Lares. 

Authors  are  not  all  agreed  about  the  origin  of  the  dii 
penates,  who  were  properly  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  Trojans, 
and  were  only  adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  them  the 
title  of  penates. 

De  Meziriac,  in  his  notes  on  Dido’s  Epiftle  to  iEneas, 
relates  at  large  what  he  has  met  With  in  the  ancient  writers 
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on  the  fubiea  • Dionyfius  Halicarnaffus  tells  us,  that  iEneas  denates,  for  that  the  ancients,  before  the  invention  of  the 
firft  lodged,  thefe  gods  in  the  city  Lavinium  ; and  that  his  letter  P,  ufed  a D inftead  of  it : But  Dionyfius  might  be 
fon  Afcanius,  afterwards,  upon  building  the  city  Alba,  miftaken  : for  the  bottom  of  the  P is  frequently  fo  very  fmall 
tranflated  them  thither ; but  that  they  returned  twice  mira-  on  medals,  that  there  is  no  fenfible  difference  between  a P 
cuouflv  to  Lavinium.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  in  Rome  and  a D ; which  might  be  the  cafe  in  the  infeription  that 
there  is  ftill  feen  a dark  temple,  (haded  by  the  adjacent  author  mentions ; for  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy 
buildings,  wherein  are  the  images  of  the  Trojan  gods,  with  had  no  P,  is  a miftake  fufficiently  refuted  by  many  proper 
the  infeription,  denas,  which  fignifies  penates.  Thefe  were  names  (till  remaining  of  the  molt  early  ages,  e.gr.  Capys, 
the  public  penates  of  the  city  and  empire,  and  their  temple  Capetu?,  Picus,  Pallas.  Nor  were  the  Trojans  without  the 
was  near  the  circus  Maximus.  A light  was  continually  fame,  witnefs  Palmurus,  Pans,  Pnamus,  &c. 
burning  before  them,  and  libations  and  incenfe  were  offered  The  penates  feem  to  have  originated  in  a vulgar  opinion 
upon  aim  oft  all  occaflons.  Lucan  obferves,  that  in  time  of  which  prevailed  very  generally  amongft  mankind,  that  the 
peace,  the  Romans  ufed  to  hang  up  their  arms,  in  the  place  manes  of  their  ancestors  took  pleafure  after  death  to  dwell 
belonging  to  their  houlhold  gods,  as  intruding  them  to  their  in  their  hotifes,  where  indeed  they  were  frequently  interred, 
cuftody  ; and  that  it  was  efteemed  an  abominable  facrilege  and  where  their  pictures  ufed  to  be  preferved  in  the  places 
to  commit  murder  in  the  prefence  of  Vefta,  that  is,  in  the  that  were  moft  refpe&ed.  After  having  been  accuftomed  to 

entry,  and  before  the  perpetual  fire  of  the  houlhold  confider  them  under  the  charafter  of  illuftrious  perfons, 

gods.  they  by  degrees  paid  them  refpeCt  and  homage,  they  then 

The  images  above-mentioned  reprefent  two  young  men  fit-  implored  their  afliftance,  and  laftly  they  fucceeded  to  the 
ting,  each  of  which  holds  a lance.  I have  feen,  adds  Dionyfius,  worlhip  and  religious  ceremonies.  The  penates  were  there- 
feveral  other  ftatues  of  the  fame  gods  in  ancient  temples  ; fore  the  manes  of  their  anceftors,  which  St.  Auguftine  (de 
who  all  appear  like  young  men  dreffed  in  habits  of  war.  Civ.  Dei.  1.  ix.  c.  n.)  maintains,  on  the  authority  of 

Varro  fetches  thefe  penates  from  Samothrace  to  Phrygia,  Apuleius  and  Photinus ; and  in  procefs  of  time  they  were 
to  be  afterwards  tranfported  by  iEneas  into  Italy.  Ma-  affociated  with  all  the  other  gods  without  diftinftion. 
crobius,  who  relates  this  from  Varro,  adds  alfo,  that  they  The  ftatues  of  thefe' gods  were  made  not  only  of  wax,  as 
were  called  penates,  from  the  Latin  words  per  quos  penitus  fome  authors  pretend,  but  indifferently  of  all  forts  of  mate- 
fpiramus,  which  feems  a mere  fubrilty.  But  the  real  rialS)  even  of  filver  itfelf : they  were  confecrated  in  the  moft 

etymology  mull  be  fought  in  the  Phrygian,  not  the  Latin  fecret  places ; altars  were  erefted  to  them,  lamps  kept  burn- 

tongue.  ing,  and  fymbols  added,  all  of  them  exprefiive  of  vigilance. 

Cicero,  in  Aulus  Gelliu5,  derives  the  name  hence,  quod  Anciently  children  were  offered  to  them  in  facrifice,  but 
penes  nos  nati  funt.  Yet  in  his  book  de  Nat.  Deor.  he  Brutus,  who  expelled  the  Tarquins,  difeontinued  this  barba- 
iays,  it  is  formed  from  penus.  provifton  : or,  perhaps,  adds  rous  practice,  and  from  that  time  nothing  was  offered  to  them 
he,  quod  penitus  infident ; others  fay,  quia  coluntur  in  pene-  but  wine,  incenfe,  fruits,  and  fometimes  bloody  victims,  lambs, 
tralilus.  (heep,  &c. : their  ftatues  were  likewife  crowned  with  feftoons 

Rofinus  diftinguifhes  among  the  penates  : he  makes  an  of  garlic  and  poppy.  In  the  public  facrifices  offered  to  the 
order  of  penates  of  the  heavens,  fuch  as  Pallas  in  the' ethereal  penates,  they  facriiiced  to  them  a fow.  It  was  in  the  time 
region,  Jupiter  in  the  middle  region,  and  Juno  in  the  lowed  ; 0f  the  Saturnalia,  that  they  celebrated  the  feftival  of  the 
befides  penates  of  cities,  penates  of  private  families,  &c.  iares  and  penates,  and  there  was  a day  befides  in  each  month 
On  which  footing  the  dii  penates  were  the  guardians  or  tu-  fet  apart  for  the  worlhip  of  thefe  domeftic  gods.  At  the 
telary  gods  of  every  thing.  temple  confecrated  to  thefe  gods- in  Rome,  there  was  fet 

Nigidius,  an  ancient  author  cited  by  Arnobius  (Adv.  apart  for  them  a holiday,  which  was  obferved  with  much 
Gent. ) diftinguifhes  four  forts  of  penates : thofe  of  the  ciafs  folemnity  ; and  this  was  the  fecond  of  the  kalends  of  Janu- 
of  Jupiter,  or  chofen  from  among  the  celeftial  gods : thofe  ary}  orthe  laft  day  of  December.  To  this  were  added  the 
of  Neptune,  from  the  fea-gods  : thofe  of  Pluto’s  ciafs  from  games  called  “ Compitales.”  Indeed,  the  refpeft  paid  to  the 
among  the  infernal  gods  : and  thofe  taken  indifferently  from  penates  was  fo  great  that  no  important  enterprife  was  under- 
the  ciafs  of  all  the  deified  men.  taken  without  confulting  them:  their  figures  were  even 

It  is  a popular  quellion  among  the  learned,  who  were  fometimes  carried -about  in  journies,  as  we  learn  from  Apu- 
the  penates  of  Rome  ? Some  fay,  Vefta  ; others  Neptune  leius : “Wherever  I go,”  fays  he,  “ I always  carry  with 
and  Apollo  ; Vives  fays,  Caftor  and  Pollux  ; with  whom  me  jn  my  journey  the  figure  of  fome  god.” 
agrees  Voffius,  who  adds,  that  the  reafon  of  their  choof-  The  fi  of  the  ds  penates  was  Wtiraes  the  fingIe 
mg  Caftor  and  Pollux  in  qua  lty  o penates,  mig  ® e reprefen tation  of  fome  god,  genius,  hero,  or  demi-god,  or 
important  fervice  they  did  the  Romans  in  the  war  againft  the  ]altly  of  fome  famous  fnceft*r  . frequently  they  were  pan- 

. . r ,.  c,  f . theons,  that  is  fuch  as  were  charged  with  the  fymbols  of 

Nor  are  authors  more  unanimous  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  feveral  divimtles.  It  is  probable  that  fome  of  the  penates 
penates  which  iEneas  brought  into  Italy  Some  fay  they  delivered  oracles. 
were  Neptune  and  Apollo,  who  built  the  walls  ot  Troy  ; 
others,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva;  and  others  Coelus  and 
T erra. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnaffus,  lib.  i.  fpeaking  of  the  dii  penates, 
tells  us,  that  the  hiftorian  Timseus  has  written,  that  the  figure, 


Authors  have  conjectured,  that  the  idols  which  Jacob 
brought  from  the  houfe  of  Laban  his  father-in-law,  and 
which  the  feripture  denominates  “ theraphim,”  were  gods 
penates,  whofe  worlhip  was  propagated  afterwards  into 
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ftatue,  or  effigy  of  the  denates,  or  penates,  was  nothing  Phrygia,  and  tranfmitted  from  thence  into  Greece  and 
but  a crooked  iron,  or  copper  rod,  and  a Trojan  veffel  from  This,  it  is  confidently  afferted,  was  their  true  ori- 

potters’  ware  : and  that  this  was  all  iEneas  brought  to  Troy.  g’n^*  . 

But,  for  himfelf,  he  affures  us,  he  had  feen  a temple  at  PENATOLEN,  m Geography , a town  of  Chili;  20 
Rome,  near  the  forum,  where  thofe  gods  were  reprefented  miles  E.  of  St.  Yago  de  la  Nueva  Eltramadura. 
fitting,  under  the  form  of  two  young  men,  having  each  of  PENATOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 
them  a dart  in  his  hand  : he  adds,  that  the  infeription  was  eight  miles  W.  of  Gingee.  , 
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PENBRAY,  a cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Wales,  in  the 
Britifh  channel  ; 3 miles  S.  of  Kidwelly. 

PENBUGHTOE  Head,  a cape  of  South  Wales,  on 
the  N.  coaft  of  the  county  of  Pembroke.  N.  lat.  51°  56'. 
W.  long.  50  5'. 

PENC ARROW,  a cape  in  the  Enelifh  channel,  on 
the  S.  coaft  of  Cornwall;  two  miles  E from  the  river 
Fowey. 

PENCE,  Peter-fence.  See  Peter  -pence. 

Pence,  Pitching.  See  PlTCHiNG-/>«jrr. 

PENCIL,  from  pcniculus,  penicillus,  or  penicillum,  which 
fignify  the  fame,  formed  by  diminution  of  penis,  an  inftru- 
ment  ufed  by  painters  for  the  application  of  their  colours. 
There  are  pencils  of  various  kinds,  and  made  of  various  mat- 
ters : the  moft  ufual  are  of  badgers’  and  fquirrels’  hair,  thofe 
of  fwans’  down,  and  thofe  of  boars’  bridles ; which  laft  are 
bound  to  a (tick  bigger,  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ufes  they 
are  deftined  for  ; and  when  large,  are  called  brujhes.  The 
others  are  inclofed  in  the  barrel  of  a quill.  The  ancients, 
M.  Felibien  obferves,  had  pencils  made, of  little  pieces  of 
fponge  ; whence,  doubtlefs,  the  dory  of  the  painter,  who, 
not  able  to  exprefs  the  foam  of  a horfe,  fucceeded  by  throw- 
ing the  fponge  at  the  pifture. 

Pencil,  Black  lead.  See  Black- Lead. 

Pencil-C^/c.  Sec  Port  craion. 

Pencil,  in  Electricity.  See  Brush,  and  Electricity. 

Pencil  of  Rays,  in  Optics,  is  a double  cone,  or  pyramid 
of  rays,  joined  together  at  the  bafe ; one  of  which  hath  its 
vertex  in  fome  part  of  the  object  and  has  the  cryftalline 
humour,  or  the  glafs  G L S ( Plate  XVII.  Optics,  jig.  10.) 
for  its  bafe ; and  the  other  has  its  bafe  in  the  fame  glafs, 
or  cryftalline,  but  its  vertex  in  the  point  of  convergence  ; as 
at  C. 

Thus  BGSC  is  a pencil  of  rays  ; and  the  line  BLC  is 
called  the  axis  of  that  pencil. 

Pencil,  in  y Indent  Armour,  a l'mall  ftreamer  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a lance,  and  adorned  with  the  coat-armour  of  the 
efquire,  by  whom  it  was  carried,  and  which  ferved  to  point 
him  out  in  the  day  of  battle. 

PENCK  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Culmbach  ; 4 miles  N.E.  of  Bayreuth. 

PENCKUM,  a town  of  Anterior  Pomerania;  13  miles 
S.W.  of  Old  Stettin.  N.  lat.  530  15'.  E.  long.  140  20'. 

PENDANT,  Ear-ring,  an  ornament  of  gold,  or  fome 
precious  done,  worn  by  the  ladies  ; hung  by  a hole  made  for 
that  purpofe  through  the  ear ; and  frequently  enriched  with 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  precious  ftones. 

The  pendants  of  the  European  ladies  are  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  of  thofe  worn  by  the  Eaft  Indians,  both  men  and 
women  ; among  whom  it  is  the  falhion  to  lengthen  out  the 
ears,  and  to  enlarge  the  hole,  by  putting  in  pendants  of  the 
fize  of  faucers,  fet  with  ftones. 

In  the  Weft  Indies,  Columbus  named  a certain  coaft 
Oreja,  becaufe  lie  found  people  with  holes  in  their  ears  big 
enough  to  pafs  an  egg  through. 

They  make  holes  too  in  their  lips  and  noftrils,  and  hang 
pendants  at  them  : which  is  alfo  praftifed  by  the  Mexicans, 
and  other  nations. 

Pendant,  in  Heraldry,  a term  applied  to  the  parts  hang, 
ing  down  from  the  label,  to  the  number  of  three,  four,  five, 
or  fix  at  moft.  Thefe  muft  be  fpecified  in  blazoning,  when 
there  are  more  than  three.  They  refemble  the  drops  at  the 
bottom  of  the  triglyphs  in  the  Doric  frieze. 

Pendant  Barometer.  See  Barometer. 

Pendant  Capital,  a mafs  of  fculptured  ftone,  or  other 
material,  in  the  form  of  the  capital  of  a column,  with  ribs  and 


arches  fpringing  from  it,  which  feems  to  fupport  the  general 
vaulting,  but  which,  in  faft,  being  deftitute  of  a fupporting 
column,  is  inferted  into  and  hangs  from  that  vaulting.  This 
piece  of  mechanifm  belongs  to  the  third  order  of  pointed 
architedlure,  and  may  be  feen  to  advantage  in  the  chapel  of 
King’s  college,  Cambridge,  Henry  Vllth’s  chapel,  WefB- 
minfter,  & c.  See  Gothic  Architecture. 

Pendant  Feathers,,  in  Falconry,  are  thofe  feathers  which 
grow  behind  the  thighs  of  a hawk. 

Pendant  Gardens,  in  Antiquity.  Sse  Pensiles  Horti. 

Pendants,  among  Florijls,  a kind  of  globules,  growing  on 
(lamina,  or  chives.  Such  are  thofe  in  the  middle  of  tulips, 
lilies,  & c.  See  Apices,  and  Stamina. 

Pendants  of  a Ship,  are  thofe  long  colours,  or  dreamers, 
cut  pointing  towards  the  end,  and  there  divided  into  two 
parts  ; hung  out  at  the  head  of  mails,  or  at  the  yard  arm 
ends. 

The  pendants  are  chiefly  ufed  for  (how,  though  fome- 
times  for  diftinflion  of  fquadrons,  and  for  fignals. 

Pendants,  (Rigging,)  large,  but  fhort,  ropes  which  go 
over  the  maft-heads  with  a fplice,  the  ends  hanging  down- 
wards, having  an  iron  thimble,  into  which  are  hooked  the 
main  and  fore-tackles.  There  are  many  other  pendants, 
which  are  generally  Angle  or  double  ropes,  with  a bock, 
or  an  iron  thimble,  fpliced  into  their  lower  ends  for  tackles, 
all  of  which  ferve  to  tranfmit  the  effort  of  their  tackles  to 
fome  diftant  objeft  : fuch  are  the  bill-pendant,  brace-pen- 
dants, preventer-brace-pendants,  burton-pendants,  filh-pen- 
dants,  guy-pendants,  main-ftay-tackle-pendant,  pendants 
of  tackles,  quarter-tackle-pendants,  reef-tackle-pendants, 
rudder-pendants,  ftay-tackle-pendants,  top-rope-pendants, 
trufs-pendants,  vang-pendants,  winding-tackle-pendants,  and 
yard  tackle-pendants. 

PENDARRYE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Oude  ; 17  miles  N.W.  of  Kairabad. 

PENDARTY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic; 
eight  miles  E.  of  Ongole. 

PENDENNIS  Castle,  a fortrefs  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  Falmouth 
haven,  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  fortified  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  N.  lat.  50’  9'.  W.  long.  51 

PENDENTIVE,  in  Architecture,  the  whole  body  of  a 
vault,  fufpended  out  of  the  perpendicular  of  the  walls,  and 
bearing  againft  the  arc  boutants. 

Daviler  defines  it,  a portion  of  a vault  between  the  arches 
of  a dome,  ufually  enriched  with  fculpture  : Felibien,  the 
plane  of  the  vault  contained  between  the  double  arches,  the 
forming  arches,  and  the  ogives. 

The  pendentives  are  ufually  of  brick,  or  foft  ftone  ; and 
care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  joints  of  the  mafonry  be  always 
laid  level,  and  in  right  lines  proceeding  from  the  fweep 
whence  the  rife  is  taken. 

The  joints  too  muft  be  made  as  fmall  as  poffible,  to  fave 
the  neceffity  of  filling  them  up  with  flips  of  wood,  or  of 
ufing  much  mortar. 

PENDILHO,  in  Geography,  a tftwn  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  ; 13  miles  S.E.  of  Lamego. 

PENDLETON,  a townfhip  of  Lancafhire ; 2 miles  W. 
of  Manchefter. 

Pendleton,  a county  of  Virginia,  in  America,  bounded 
N.W.  by  Randolph,  and  S.  by  Rockingham,  counties  ; 
watered  by  the  S.  branch  0/  the  Patowmack.  It  contains 
3654  free  inhabitants,  and  124  (laves.  Its  chief  town  is 
Frankford. — Alfo,  a diftrift  of  South  Carolina,  on  the 
Keowee  and  Savannah  rivers;  containing  30,050  inhabitants, 
of  whom  2204  are  flaves ; 52  miles  W.  of  Cambridge.— 
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Alfo,  a county  of  Kentucky,  containing  157  3 people,  of 
whom  239  are  Haves. 

PENDOUN,  a town  of  Birrnah ; 12  miles  S.  of 
Raynangong. 

PENDULOUS,  Hanging  down  ; a name  which  Botanifts 
give  to  thofe  heads  of  flowers  which  hang  downwards ; the 
ftalk  not  being  able  to  fuftain  them  upright. 

Pendulous  Roots , fuch  as  are  fixed  to  the  ends  of  fibres, 
whence  they  feem  to  hang. 

PENDULUM,  in  Dynamics,  is  a fimple  ponderous  body, 
fo  fufpended  by  a flexible  cord  from  an  axis  of  fufpenfion, 
that  it  ia  at  liberty  to  vibrate  by  the  aftion  of  its  own  gra- 
vity alone,  when  it  is  once  raifed,  by  any  external  force,  to 
the  right  or  left  of  its  quiefcent  pofition  ; and  in  demon- 
ftrating  the  theory  of  its  motion,  mathematicians  are  obliged 
to  aflume,  that  there  is  no  rigidity  in  the  cord  ; no  friction 
at  the  axis  of  fufpenfion  ; no  refiftance  to  motion  oppofed 
by  the  air  ; and  no  variation  in  the  total  length  of  the  cord, 
arifing  from  the  variable  temperature  or  moitture  of  the 
atmofphere  ; and  if  thefe  aflumptions  were  ftri£t!y  correct, 
a pendulum,  once  put  into  motion,  would  continue  to  move 
ad  infinitum,  without  the  further  accefiion  of  any  external 
force ; but  when  the  pendulum  is  applied  as  the  regulator 
of  a clock,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  admirably  adapted,  the 
aflumptions  we  have  named  require  an  equal  number  of 
mechanical  corrections,  of  which  the  theory,  Amply  con- 
fidered,  takes  no  notice.  In  Horology,  therefore,  the  pen- 
dulum mull  be  confidered,  not  fimply  as  a felf-moving  pen- 
dulous body,  without  any  tendency  to  come  to  a ftate  of 
reft,  or  to  have  its  dimenfions  altered  by  the  circumftances 
in  which  it  is  placed ; but  as  a body,  whofe  motion  is  per- 
petuated by  repeated  acceflions  of  force,  in  aid  of  its  own 
gravity,  and  whofe  vibrations  are  rendered  ifochronal  by  a 
nice  adaptation  of  mechanical  contrivances,  that  prevent  or 
remedy  the  prejudicial  influences  of  all  natural  impediments 
to  uniform  and  uninterrupted  motion.  It  feemed  neceflary, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  eftabliih  the  diftinftion  that  thus  exifts 
between  the  free  or  detached  and  attached  pendulum  ; and 
having  done  this,  which  we  muft  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in 
mind,  we  propofe  to  divide  our  article  into  three  heads, 
namely,  ift,  the  hiftory  of  the  pendulum  ; 2dly,  its  theory 
in  its  detached  ftate;  and  3dly,  its  various  conftruCtions, 
when  ufed  in  its  attached  ftate,  as  the  regulator  of  an  horolo- 
gieal  machine. 

1.  We  have  already  given  an  hiftorical  account,  under  our 
article  Clock,  (fee  Htjlory  of  the  fuccejfive  Improvements  in 
Clocks,)  of  the  firft  notice  that  was  taken  by  Galileo  of  the 
vibrations  ®f  bodies  fufpended  by  long  chains,  and  alfo  of 
the  application  that  was  made  foon  after,  by  various  perfons, 
of  the  ifochronal  property  of  the  detached  pendulum,  par- 
ticularly in  aftronomy,  as  well  as  of  its  introdu&ion,  in  its 
attached  ftate,  into  horological  machines  as  a regulator  of 
their  motions,  after  the  balance  had  been  applied  for  the  fame 
purpofe  : we  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  already  named,  for  the  particulars  that  would 
have  fallen  under  this  head,  had  not  this  part  of  the  fubjed 
been  anticipated. 

2.  The  fecond  head  of  this  article  which  we  propofed 
to  confider,  was  the  theory  of  the  fimple  pendulum  vibrating 
in  its  detached  ftate.  When  Galileo  difcovered  that  pon- 
derous bodies,  whether  large  or  fmall,  fufpended  by  cords 
of  equal  length,  perform  their  vibrations  apparently  in  equal 
times,  he  was  led  into  the  contemplation  of  the  laws  of 
uniformly  accelerated  motion,  produced  by  the  conftant 
force  of  gravity,  and  foon  found  that  the  theory  of  the 
detached  pendulum  was  derivable  from  the  fame  laws  by 
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which  bodies,  left  to  defeend  in  free  ipace,  were  found  is 
be  accelerated,  and,  that  gravity  was  the  fo'e  caufe  of  fuch 
acceleration.  We  have  already  treated  of  thefe  laws  at 
fome  length,  under  our  articles  Acceleration,  Descent, 
and  Motion,  which  render  unneceflarv  a repetition  of  this 
part  of  our  fubjeft,  except  fo  far  as"  the  vibration  of  the 
pendulum  is  concerned.  Ic  was,  however,  foon  perceived, 
that  a pendulum,  vibrating  in  long  arcs  of  a circle,  requires 
a fomewhat  longer  time  for  the  performance  of  each  of 
thofe  vibrations,  than  when  it  vibrates  in  fmall  arcs,  all 
other  circumftances  retraining  the  fame  ; it  thence  became 
a queftion  among  mathematicians  what  the  nature  of  that 
curve  might  be,  in  which,  fubftituted  for  the  arc  of  a circle, 
both  long  and  fhor  vibrations  would  be  performed  in  the 
fame  time.  Though  Galileo  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  difeovefed  and  deferibed  the  curve  firft  called 
by  him  the  cycloid,  yet  it  remained  for  the  celebrated 
Huygens  to  explain  not  only  the  ifochronal  property  pecu- 
liar to  this  curve,  h it  alfo  that  the  involute  of  a cycloid 
is  itfelf  a cycloid,  which  latter  difeovery  enabled  him  to 
make  the  attached  pendulum  actually  vibrate  in  a cycloidal 
curve.  Under  our  article  Cycloid  we  have  given  at  con- 
fiderable  length  both  the  geometrical  and  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  this  remarkable  curve,  which  we  recommend  to 
the  reader’s  notice,  as  preparatory  to  our  doftrine  of  vi- 
brations performed  in  cycloidal,  and  alfo  in  circular  curves ; 
for  he  will  there  fee  that  Ihort  arcs  of  vibration,  at  each 
fide'  of  the  loweft  or  quiefcent  point  of  the  curve,  are  very 
nearly  fimilar,  both  as  to  coincidence  in  pofition,  and  alfo 
to  the  confequent  ifochronal  property.  He  will  fee,  not 
only  that  arcs  of  all  lengths,  when  cycloidal,  are  performed 
in  equal  times,  but  that  fmall  circular  arcs  approximate  fo 
nearly  to  their  correfpondents  in  the  cycloid,  that  they  may 
be  fubftituted  in  practice  for  each  other,  the  former  for  the 
latter,  without  fenfible  deviation. 

Prefuming,  now,  that  our  reader  has  made  himfelf  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  uniformily  accelerated  motion, 
agreeably  to  our  references,  and  that  he  has  perufed  with 
attention  alfo  the  article  Cycloid,  we  will  proceed  to  lay 
before  him  the  fluxional  method  of  determining  the  adlual 
times  of  a detached  vibration  both  in  cycloidal  and  in  circular 
arcs.  This  part  of  our  fubjedf  has  been  recently  treated 
fo  ably  by  profeflbr  Bridge  of  the  Eaft  India  college,  that 
we  beg  leave  to  avail  ourfelves  of  his  labours,  at  the  fame 
time  that  we  recommend  to  general  notice  his  “ Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Mathematical’ Principles  of  Na- 
tural Philofophy,  1813.” 

On  the  Times  of  Vibration  in  Cycloidal  Arcs. — In  fig.  1.  of 
Plate  XXXIX.  of  Horology,  “ let  A V B be  a cycloid,  in 
which  a body,  P,  fufpended  from  the  point  S,  performs  its 
vibrations  between  the  two  femi-cycloids  S A,  SB,  and  let 
it  begin  its  vibrations  from  the  point  E ; alfo  let  P p be  any 
very  fmall  arc,  deferibed  in  the  defeent  from  E to  the  loweft 
point  V ; draw  E F,  P N,  p n,  parallel  to  the  bafe,  A B,  of 
the  cycloid,  and  join  C M,  C m,  M V,  m V.  Let  C V, 
the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  =.  d,  F V = a,  N V 

= x ; then  FN  = a - MV=  V C V x N V = 

V dx.  Now  the  cycloidal  arc  P V being  = twice  the 

chord  MV  = 2 V d x let  E P = z,  then  E V = as  -f 

P V ; and  fince  E V is  a conjlant  quantity,  % + P V = o, .-. 

V d x 

x = — the  fluxion  of  PV  = =L-.  The  velocity 

V X 

down  EP(v)  = the  velocity  down  FN  = V4 m x FN 

= V 
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cr  * 4111.ii-*;  if  therefore  / = the  time  down  E P, 

x */  d .x  1 

— l . * ' a . x 


/ 2 r >/  8 m 


= - \Zth 


x / — — ; and  t = — \/ 

V 4 m V ax  — a-1  V 4 m 


X circular 


A 4 $—X.  4.  &c.  Therefore,  /-=  — \ / J— 

}.  r 3 2 r V 8m 


x A + - 


x — a,  o = — \/ x cir.  arc,  rad.  = i,ver.fin.  = 2, 

4-  cor.  = — \/  — x femicircle,  rad.  = I,  + cor.  = 
v 4m 

(if  t = 3-1416,  &c.)  — \f  —X  s + C,  or  C = 
V 4 m 

— Xt. 

V 4 m 

The  fluent  properly  corrected  therefore  is  / = \ / 

, v 4 M 

XT  — cir.  arc,  radius  1,  verfed  fine  — - = (when  x = o) 

/~d  la 

y/  ^ X t = the  time  of  defcent  through  the  cycloidal 
arc  E V ; confequently  the  whole  time  of  vibration  = 
V r-m  x * ' = v/  ir  X t.  Since  the  quantity  a 

does  not  enter  into  this  value  of  r,  it  is  evident  that  the  times 
of  vibration  will  be  the  fame , from  whatever  point  of  the  cy 
cloid  the  body  P begins  te  vibrate.  Moreover,  fince  the  time 

down  the  axis  CV  = \/  — , we  have  the  time  of  a vibra- 
* m 

lion  : the  time  down  the  axis  ::  \^/  — x t : \/ ~ ::  t : I 

::  the  circumference  of  a circle  : its  diameter  which  conclu- 
fion  coincides  with  our  former  determination  under  the  ar- 
ticle Cycloid. 

On  the  Times  of  Vibration  in  circular  Arcs. — In  fg.  2.  of 
the  fame  plate,  “ let  the  fmall  body  P,  vibrating  in 
the  circular  arc  E V G,  begin  its  vibrations  from  the 
point  E ; let  P V = z,  N V = x,  F V = a,  P p = z, 


* A — 2 P + 9 ax  A — 18a  P - 12  Q + 

256  A 

4-  cor.  (where  P = ax  — x',  Q =z  x V a x — x*,  Sec’ 
See.) 

Now  when  t = o,  x = a,  P = O,  Q = O,  &c.  ; 

and  at  the  fame  time  A ( — f‘ — x = cir.  arc. 

x V a x — x* 

whofe  rad.  is  1,  ver.  fin.  = a f mi-circle  whofe  radius 

a t 9 a1  t 

8~  X * + Tr  + ^6  “ 
-f  &c.  4-  cor.  The  fluent,  therefore,  when  properly  cor- 

reaed,  i.  < = V £ X « X . + ^ + 

&c-  - h,  x A + “ ~ a P + = 


s/L***1 


256  V 


4-  &c.  (when  x = 


o,  and  consequently,  A,  P,  Q,  &c.  each  = o)  for  the 
time  of  defcent  down  the  arc  E V ; .\  the  whole  time  of  one 


256  r1 


S P or  S V = r,  then  z = 


V2  r x — 

through  E P,  v = the  velocity  in  the  point  P,  then  v = 
^ 4 m x FN  = ^ 4.  m . a — x,  and  t = — ? = 


If  the  arcs  be  fo  very  fmall,  that  the  verfed  fine,  a,  may 
be  entirely  rejefted  with  refpefit  to  the  radius  r,  then  the 

time  of  a vibration  = y/  x 2t  = (if  r = 2 d) 

\/  ■——  x 2 t = \J  - x v = the  time  of  a vibration 

in  a cycloid  whofe  axis  is  d or  i r.  The  time  of  ofcillation, 
therefore,  in  a very  fmall  circular  arc,  is  the  fame  as  the  time 
of  ofcillation  in  a cycloid,  whofe  axis  is  equal  to  half  the 
length  of  the  cord  by  which  the  vibrating  body  is  fufpend- 
Let  t = the  time  ed,”  as  was  otherwife  fhewn  to  be  the  cafe  under  our  article 
Cycloid  : for  in  thefe  very  fmall  arcs,  the  time  of  defcent 


ir x — x1  _ 

4m  . 

X / - (for  V 2 

v a r — * 


V4w 


-^7 


V — X1  ■=.  x?  V 2 r — x),  hence 

* x 3T 

\ x|T—  x 1 + — ■„ 

t v 2 r 4 r 32  r” 


- into  a feries. 


&c.  by  expanding 

Again,  let  = A ; then  fince  \J  — > 


down  E V = -y/ ^ x t.  Now  the  time  down  the 

chord  = the  time  down  the  diameter]  of  a circle  = 

Hence  the  time  down  a very  fmall  circular  arc  : the  time  down 
the  correfponding  chord  ::  \/ 8 m X t : \/~~f  ;;  v 

'\/  : v'  2 ::  it  : 4 ::  the  circumference  of  a circle  : four 

of  its  diameters. 

If  the  length  of  the  arc  through  which  the  pendulum 
vibrates  be  luch,  that  all  the  terms  of  the  feries  except  the 

twb 
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two  JlrJl  may  be  reje&ed,  then  the  time  of  a vibration 

• X i + ; and,  confequently,  the  time 

of  a vibration  in  a circular  arc  ( whofe  radius  is  r)  : the  time 
of  a vibration  in  a cycloid  (whofe  axis  h | r)  ::  I + 

: i.  For  inftance,  let  the  arc  of  femi-vibration  be  2°  at  each 
fide  of  the  lowed  point,  then  a = verfed  fine  of  2°  = 

f nearly  ; — - — . In  arcs  which  are  lefs 

IOOOO  8 r 13333 

than  20,  this  difference  will  be  dill  lefs  ; fo  that  if  the  whole 
are  through  which  a pendulum  vibrates  does  not  exceed  40, 
it  may,  without  any  material  error,  be  confidered  as  ofcillating 
in  a cycloid , and  confequently  all  its  ofcillations  will  be  per- 
formed in  the  fame  time , whether  it  vibrate  in  a greater  or  a 
leffer  arc  within  this  limit. 

Ladly,  let  A = the  arc,  whofe  verfed  fine  is  a , then 
( fuppofing  the  arc  to  be  very  fmall ) a = — ; and  if  n = 

the  number  of  degrees  in  this  arc,  then  A : 2 vr  ::  n : 360, 
2 7 rrn  A'J  2 tt 'rri1  ,c 

or  A = — 7 a =a  — = . — — = (for  t = 

360  2 r ^6of 

3H'6'  &c->  "T  nelrlr!  h'"ce  i~r  = 

confequently  the  variation  for  N — n degrees  is 

— ; if  therefore  the  pendulum  keeps  true  time,  when 

52520 

it  ofcillates  through  n degrees,  the  error  arifing  from  its  vi- 

N!  • 
e — - 
52 

vibration.  For  indancc,  if  a pendulum  which  vibrates  fe~ 
toads,  keeps  true  time  when  it  vibrates  through  an  arc  of  2 
en  each  fide  of  the  vertical  line  ; then  if  it  vibrate  through 

an  arc  of  2°,  it  will  lofe  = — - — = — - — every 

J J 52520  52520  10504 

fecond,  or  2A  = 8".  2 in  a whole  day.  If 

10504 

the  fame  pendulum  be  made  to  vibrate  through  an  arc 
of  20  10'  on  each  fide  of  the  vertical  line,  then  it  will 

, , , 2.16,  &c.V  — 2»  .665  &c.  . - , 

lofe  only  — = m a fecond,  or 

1 52520  52520 

60  x 60  x 24  x .665  &c.  ....  , r , 

, which  is  very  nearly  one  lecond 

52520 

per  day .” 

Nearly  the  fame  refults  will  be  the  confequence  of  this 
dill  more  fimple  procefs ; viz.  “ Take  | of  the  difference  of 
the  fquares  of  the  arcs  for  the  feconds,  gained  or  lod  by  a de- 
creafed  or  increafed  arc  5”  thus  3 x3°  — 2°  x 20  x § 
= 7. "5  nearly  as  before. 

When  two  pendulums  of  different  lengths  are  made  to 
vibrate  in  a detached  date,  at  the  fame  time,  the  times 
of  their  refpe&ive  vibrations  will  be  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  their  lengths : and  the  refpe&ive  lengths  of  dif- 
ferent pendulums,  vibrating  at  the  fame  time  in  fimilar 
arcs,  will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  times  of  a vi- 
bration diredtly  ; or  in  the  reciprocal  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  number  of  vibrations  fo  made  in  any  one  and  the 
fame  time.  I.et  the  length  of  a fecond’s  pendulum  be 
taken  in  a given  latitude  at  39$  inches  = r»  let  jr  be  i6TlT 
feet,  or  the  fpace  that  a heavy  body  falls  in  free  fpape 


in  the  fird  fecond  of  time,  and  let  p = 
diameter  of  a circle,  whofe  radius  is  1 


3.1416,  &c.  the 
; then  t,  the  time 


■/u 


of  vibration  in  a circular  arc,  being  as  p \ 

p and  g are  condant  or  given,  t will  be  as  ^/r,  and  r 
as  t1.  Hence  the  length  of  a half-feconds'  pendulum  will 
agi 

be  £ r,  or  3 = 9.781  inches;  and  the  length  of  a 

4 

39?  _ 


quarter  feconds  pendulum  will  be  T'^  r : 


16 


= 2-445 


inches  : and  in  this  manner  a table  of  fquare  roots  may 
be  readily  condrufted  of  the  various  lengths  of  a pendu- 
lum. that  are  required  to  correfpond  to  any  number  of 
feconds,  or  portions  of  a fecond,  in  each  vibration. 

The  a&ion  of  gravity,  however,  is  not  the  fame  in  all 
latitudes  ; nor  yet  at  all  heights  above  the  earth’s  furface 
in  the  fame  latitude;  for  indance,  the  vibrations  are 
flower  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles,  -and  increafe  in 
quicknefs  with  the  latitudes,  north  or  fouth,  as  the  cen- 
trifugal force  decreafes,  and  vice  verja,  the  force  of  gra- 
vity being  counteracted,  in  a certain  degree,  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  which  increafes  with  the  didance  from  the 
earth’s  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  times  of  a vibration  be- 
ing reciprocally  proportional  to  ^ g. 

By  an  experiment  made  on  the  pendulum  that  vibrated 
feconds  at  Paris,  Richter  found  that  at  the  ifland  Cayenna, 
40  from  the  equator,  it  required  to  be  fhortened  a line 
and  a quarter,  to  perform  a vibration  in  a fecond  ; and 
Mr.  Campbell,  in  1731,  by  an  experiment  made  in  Ja- 
maica in  1 8°  north  latitude,  determined  that  if  a feconds 
pendulum  is  39.126  Englilh  inches  long,  agreeably  to  Gra- 
ham’s determination,  the  length  at  the  equator  would  be 
required  to  be  39.00,  and  at  the  pole  39.206  inches. 
(Phil.  Tranf.  N3  432.)  Thefe  experiments  led  Mr.  Emer- 
fon  to  compute  a table  for  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
to  fwing  feconds  for  every  five  degrees  of  latitude,  toge- 
ther with  the  length  of  a degree  of  latitude  in  each  of 
thofe  parallels,  in  Englifh  miles,  which  table  we  (hall  here 
fubjoin. 


of  Lat. 

Length  of  a 
Pendulum. 

Length  of  a 

Inches. 

Miles. 

O 

39.027 

68.723 

5 

39.029 

68.730 

10 

39.032 

68.750 

*5 

39.036 

68.783 

20 

39.044 

68.830 

25 

39-057 

68.882 

30 

39.070 

68.950 

35 

38.084 

69.020 

40 

39-097 

69.097 

45 

39-i” 

69.176 

5° 

39.126 

69.256 

55 

39.142 

69.330 

60 

39-«58 

69.401 

65 

39-I(58 

69.467 

70 

39-177 

69.522 

75 

39-'85 

69.568 

80 

39-I9I 

69.601  | 

85 

39-195 

69.620 

90 

39-!97 

69.628 

The 


PENDULUM. 

The  numbers  in  this  table  of  courfe  fuppofe  the  pendu-  we  would  apply  thefe  expreflions  to  experiments  in  any 
lum  vibrating  clofe  to  the  Earth’s  furface  in  each  parallel  of  given  latitude,  inftead  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum  deter- 
jatitude.  mined  in  our  own  latitude,  we  muft  fubftitute  the  length 

Profeflor  Bridge  has  alfo  calculated  a little  table,  on  a given  in  one  of  the  preceding  tables,  agreeably  to  the  lati- 
fuppofition  that  the  length  of  a feconds  pendulum  is  39  2 tU(le  propofed,  and  then  the  refult  arifing  from  fuch  length, 
inches  in  latitude  5 2°,  which  is  taken  as  his  ftandard,  and  as  determined  by  the  faid  expreflions,  will  be  correfpond- 
he  has  given  the  lengths  correfponding  not  oniy  to  fix  dif-  ing  > and  the  fcale  of  acceleration  will  be  accommodated  to 
ferent  latitudes,  but  to  four  different  heights,  fix  at  the  the  increafed  or  decreafed  force  of  gravity  in  that  particular 
Earth’s  furface,  and  at  one,  two,  and  three  miles  of  eleva-  latitude;  for  inftance,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Bridge’s  Table, 
tion  refpeftively.  We  (hall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  this  the  fpaces  fallen  through  in  one  fecond  of  time  at  the  equa- 
table  alfo.  tor  and  at  the  pole  will  be  refpeftively  192.663  and  193  753, 

the  difference  between  which  is  only  1 .09  inches  ; which  is 
the  greatejl  difference  that  exifts  between  the  fpaces  fallen 
through  in  one  fecond  on  any  two  points  of  the  Earth’s 
furface. 

If  it  fhould  be  required  to  know  what  the  height  of  a 
mountain  is,  on  which  a feconds  pendulum,  that  meafured 
mean  time  truly  at  its  bafe,  loft  a given  quantity  ; let  r = 
radius  of  the  Earth,  x — the  height  of  the  mountain, 
T = the  number  of  feconds  in  an  hour,  or  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  in  an  hour  at  the  bafe,  and  t = the 
feconds  loft  on  the  mountain  ; then  T — t will  be  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  an  hour  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. When  the  length  of  the  pendulum  is  given,  it  is 
known  that  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a given  time  are 
direftly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  forces , which  aft  upon  the 

The  greateft  variation  in  the  length  of  a pendulum  vibrat-  / — , 

ing  at  three  miles  above  the  equator,  and  on  the  Earth’s  pendulum  ; hence  T : T — t ::  \ / — — : \ / 1 

fui face  at, the  pole,  is  only  0.284  of  an  inch,  which  affords  ' r*  **  r _|_ 


Latitude. 

Length  of 
Pendulun  at 
the  Earth’s 
Surface. 

One  Mile 
above  the 
Earth. 

Two  Miles 
above  the 
Earth. 

Three  Miles 
above  the 
Earth. 

At  the 
Equator 
Lat.  30° 

45 

& 

At  the  Pole 

39.060 

39-H5 

39.17° 

20.200 

39.225 

39.28! 

39-036 

39.091 

39.146 

39-!76 

39.201 

39-257 

39-013 

39.068 

39-122 

39-I52 

39-177 

39’233 

38.997 

39.052 

39-107 

39-137 

39.161 

39.2x8 

: r 4-  x : 


If  t be  very  fmall  with  refpeft  to  T,  then  x may  be  con- 
Let  T now  be  taken  equal  3600", 


or  180"  in  a folar  day,  then  - 


but  a fmall  fcale  for  determining  either  altitudes  or  the 
figure  of  the  Earth,  to  both  which  purpofes  the  obferved  va-  ~ • r , K : 
nations  in  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum  have  been  propofed  t r 

as  a meafure.  — -. 

When  a pendulum  of  a given  length  has  been  obferved 
to  gain  or  lofe  a certain  quantity  daily,  it  is  convenient,  in 

making  the  adiuftment  for  exaft  time,  to  have  fome  con-  r , , „ „ . . 1 

•r  1 J ■ , , ■ , r , , liaered  as  equal  to  - 

cue  theorem  as  a guide  to  bnng  it  to  the  point  defired,  at  ’ 

one  trial  in  all  cafes,  which  theorem  profeffor  Bridge  has  and  let  , be  taken  fUCceflively  at  1,  2,  3,  &c.  feconds,  then 
given  in  thefe  words : “ M uliiply  twice  the  length  of  the  pen-  f 2 r 

dulum  by  the  number  of  feconds  gained  or  loft,  ai  d divide  x will  be  equal  to , , — — , &c. ; and  fuppofing 

the  refult  by  the  number  of  feconds  in  a day  ; the  quotient  3000  3000  3000 

will  give  the  number  of  inches  or  parts  of  an  inch,  by  r to  be  equal  to  4000  miles,  the  heights  of  mountains  upon 
which  the  pendulum  is  to  be  lengthened  or  fhortened.”  which  a pendulum,  that  vibrates  feconds  at  their  bafes, 
Suppofe  the^am  of  a fecands  pendulum  to  be  three  minutes,  lofes  1,  2,  3,  &c.  feconds  in  an  hour,  will  be  if,  2J,  34, 
20.2  x 2 x 180"  &c'  m‘*es  refpe&ivety-  Hence,  if  the  pendulum  fhould 

— — — — = .163  parts  gain  t feconds  in  an  hour  before  it  is  carried  up  the  moun- 

86490  tain,  and  ;t  fhould  be  required  to  find  that  point  in  the  af- 

of  an  inch,  is  the  quantify,  in  thi«  cafe,  by  which  the  pen-  cent,  where  it  would  keep  true  time,  we  have  T + / : T 
dulum  muft  be  lengthened  to  meafure  mean  time  ; but  if  the  t r 

three  minutes  had  been  lofs  with  a half-feconds  pendulum,  r + * : r,  / : T ::  x : r,  or*’  = -tj-  » that  is,  if  we 

9.8  X 2 X 180 
86400 

part  of  the  former  gain,  will  be  the  quantity  by  which  the  tbe  <luoutient  uw,U  bei  ^ heiSht  °fc  thf  PaFl  of  the  moun- 
faid  pendulum  will  require  to  be  fhortened.  This  rule  ta^  where  the  pendulum  muft  be  fixed  to  keep  true  time. 
is  not  only  fhort  in  its  application,  but  eafy  to  be  remem-  . Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  matter  chat  conftitutes 
bcred  r the  whole  pendulum  as  collected  into  one  point,  and  that 

. n , 'c  1 1 1 the  centres  of  gravity  and  of  ofcillation  coincide  in  that  point. 

Under  the  title  Cycloid,  we  have  (hewn  that  ,f  1 be  the  which  cannot  ft/ai  the  /afe  with  a rha  of  th/bob 
length  of  a feconds  pendulum,  and  t the  periphery  of  a bowever  flender  the  C07rdj  wire>  or  rod  07f  fufJenfion.  For 

inftance,  if  a fmall  ball  of  lead,  or  other  ponderous  body, 
were  fufpended  by  a filken  thread  ; fuppofe  the  ball  to  be 
divided  into  two  -equal  femi-balls  by  a horizontal  line,  as  it 
, . is  fufpended  by  the  vertical  thread,  then  the  lower  femi-ball 

of  time,  and  alfo  that  the  expreffion  — — will  denote  the  would  move  with  a greater  velocity  than  the  upper  one, 
2 though  vibrating  together,  in  confequence  of  its  greater 

fpace  fallen  through  in  a vertical  line  in  the  fame  time;  if  radius  of  motion,  confequently  the  momentum  of  the  lower 

femi-ball 


then  - 


- = .041  of  an  inch,  or  the  fourth  nmltiply  the  ^m  by  the  Earth’s  radius,  and  divide  the  pro- 
T duct  by  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  the  hour, 


| circle,  or  3.1416,  &c.  the  expreffion  will  be  the 
I fure  of  the  velocity  of  a falling  body  acquired  in  one  fecond 


PENDULUM. 


femi-ball  would  exceed  that  of  the  upper  one,  and  confider- 
ing  the  two  femi-balls  as  again  united,  it  is  clear  that  the 
common  point  of  ofcillation  will  be  fomewhere  in  the  lower 
femi-ball,  though  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  line  of  divifion,  even  if  the  filk  thread  be  aflumed  as 
having  no  fenfible  weight.  As  we  have  given  the  methods 
of  determining  the  centres  both  of  gravity  and  of  ofcillation 
of  bodies  of  different  figures,  with  much  minutenefs,  under 
our  article  Center,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  purfue  this  part 
of  our  fubjeft  here,  but  to  beg  of  the  reader  to  recoiled 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  Angle  pendulum  is  always 
above  the  centre  of  its  ofcillation , and  that  the  diftance  from 
th?point  of  fufpenfton  to  the  centre  of  ofcillation  is  always  to 
be  taken  as  the  true  length  of  the  pendulum,  however  fuf- 
pended,  or  whatever  may  be  the  (hape  or  fize  of  the  bob 
or  ball.  This  obfervation  is  indeed  equally  true,  however 
complex  the  conftruftion  of  the  pendulum  may  be,  for  we 
have  fhewn,  (fee  Center,)  that  whatever  be  the  number 
of  particles  of  matter  compofing  a pendulum,  the  produfts 
of  the  particles  lying  at  ore  fide  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation, 
when  multiplied  both  by  their  refpeftive  diftances  from  the 
point  of  fufpenfion,  and  alfo  from  the  centre  of  ofcillation, 
will  make  an  amount,  always  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
produfts  obtained  from  the  particles  fo  multiplied,  lying  at 
the  other  fide  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  without  regard 
to  fiiape  or  fize.  In  a common  feconds  pendulum  of  39.2 
inches  length,  with  a heavy  lenticular  bob,  and  a (lender 
verge  or  rod  of  fufpenfion,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  very 
nearly  -^th  of  an  inch  above  the  centre  of  ofcillation ; 
and  in  all  our  preceding  dedudions  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum muft  be  confidered  as  meafured  from  the  point  of 
fufpenfion  at  the  vertex,  to  the  centre  of  ofcillation. 

But  we  have  feen  a pendulum  fo  applied  for  the  regulation 
of  a portable  clock,  that  the  point  of  fufpenfion  was  not  at 
the  vertex,  but  in  a point  fomewhere  between  the  vertex 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  ; by  which  application,  the  centres 
of  gravity  and  of  ofcillation  were  farther  removed  from  each 
other,  than  they  would  have  been  with  the  point  of  fufpen- 
fion at  the  vertex.  A pendulum  of  this  defcription,  of  a 
(hort  length,  may  be  made  to  vibrate  in  times  of  different 
lengths,  which  will  depend  on  the  refpedive  diftances  be- 
tween the  centres  of  gravity  and  of  ofcillation  ; but  the  fcale 
of  adjuftment  for  time  being  very  (hort,  and  liable  to  be 
altered  by  variable  temperature,  this  conftrudion  may  be 
confidered  as  an  objed  of  curiofity  rather  than  of  utility. 
If  it  were  required,  however,  to  find  the  diftance  between 
the  centre  of  ofcillation  and  point  of  fufpenfion  in  any  pen- 
dulum of  this  fort,  where  the  time  of  vibration  is  given,  it 
may  be  thus  determined : Let  T be  the  time  given,  L = 
length  of  a fimple  or  common  pendulum  that  will  vibrate  in 
that  time,  v = 3.1416,  m = 165  feet,  and  F = the  force 


«f  gravity  conftantlv  ading ; 


then  fince  T == 


j 


f-L 

2uF’ 


2 m F T1 

we  (hall  have  L = for  the  diftance  from  the  point 

of  fufpenfion  to  the  centre  of  ofcillation.  Again,  in  Jig.  3, 
Plate  XXXIX.  of  Horology , let  A a be  a folid  uniform  rod, 
and  G its  centre  of  gravity  ; then  if  A be  taken  as  the  point 
of  fufpenfion  in  the  vertex,  the  centre  of  ofcillation  will  be 
at  O,  at  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  A.  But  let  S be  put 
as  the  point  of  fufpenfion  below  A,  then  L = SG  + 

AG*-GQ.  Let  S G = *,  AG=D,  GOi/; 
o G 


then  L 


T>d 


+ — , or 


— L x -|-  D d = o,  from  which 


L+a/L*-4D  d . ...  . 2mFT 

4?  = — ; fubftitute : : L 1* 

2 ir 

this  equation,  and  it  determines  the  diftance  of  the  pom: 
of  fufpenfion  to  (G)  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rod : tin 
which  point  (S),  if  the  axis  of  fufpenfion  be  made  to  pal's, 
the  rod  will  vibrate  in  the  given  time.  But  as  x has  two 
values,  it  feems  that  there  are  two  points  at  different  dif- 
tances from  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  ; from  which  if  the  rod 
be  fufpended,  it  will  ofcillate  in  the  given  time.  By  fimilar 
reafoning  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  rod  will  vibrate  in  the 
leaf  pofible  time,  when  S G is  a mean  proportional  between 
A G and  G O ; likewife,  that  if  0 be  the  centre  of  ofcil- 
lation to  the  point  of  fufpenfion  S,  the  point,  G,  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  be  in  the  middle  between  S and  0 ; 
and,  laftly,  that  a rod  fo  circumftanced"  will  vibrate  in  the 
leaft  time  pofiible,  when  its  point  of  fufpenfion,  S,  is  xys 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  rod  from  its  vertex  A. 

3.  We  come,  in  the  third  and  laft  place,  to  treat  of  the 
various  conftrudions  of  the  attached  pendulum,  when  ufed 
as  the  regulator  of  an  horological  machine,  as  we  at  firft 
propofed.  It  has  been  ufual,  when  treating  of  the  pen- 
dulum, to  call  what  we  have  denominated  the  free  <>r  de - 
tached  pendulum,  vibrating  by  the  aftion  of  its  own  gravity 
alone,  the  fimple  pendulum  ; and  what  we  call  the  attached 
pendulum,  where  external  force  is  introduced  in  aid  of  gra- 
vity, the  compound  pendulum.  But  as  the  attached  pen- 
dulum is  con  ft  r u6ied  fometimes  with  a fimple  rod  or  verge, 
and  fometimes  with  a compound  one,  we  propofe  to  apply 
thefe  two  terms,  fimple  and  compound,  exclufively  to  the 
different  conftruftions  of  the  attached  pendulum,  agree- 
ably to  the  fignifications  in  which  they  are  ufed  by  clock- 
makers. 

In  writing  the  article  Escapement,  which  is  that  portion 
of  a clock  that  tranfmits  the  maintaining  power,  in  a mo- 
dified way,  to  the  pendulum,  we  found  it  neceflary  to  ex- 
plain at  fome  length,  how  the  natural  fcale  of  forces,  arifing 
from  gravity. alone,  is  difturbed  by  the  acceflion  of  any  ex- 
ternal force,  fuch  as  is  derived  from  the  maintaining  power; 
and  by  a reference  to  fgs.  1.  and  2.  of  Plate  XXXI.  of  Ef 
capements,  we  proved  that  this  fcale  is  moft  deranged,  when 
the  external  force  is  applied  at  the  extremity  of  the  arc  of 
excurfion ; and  leaft,  at  the  lowed  point  of  the  faid  arc. 
We  alfo  (hewed  how  to  eftimate,  in  any  point  of  the  arc, 
both  the  force  applied  at  that  point,  and  the  velocity  with 
which  the  pendulum  is  moving  there ; as  well  as  determined 
the  total  arc  corresponding  to  the  maximum  of  velocity,  and 
other  particulars  of  effential  importance  both  in  the  theory 
and  praftice  of  clock-making.  We  muft,  therefore,  requeit 
the  reader  to  confult  our  introdoftion  to  the  article  Escape- 
ment, fo  far  as'it  relates  to  the  pendulum,  before  he  proceeds 
to  perufe  the'  remainder  of  our  prefent  article'.  Indeed,  the 
different  parts  of  a clock  are  fo  intimately  and  mutually  con- 
nefted,  that  the  aftion  of  one  frequently  cannot  be  clearly 
explained,  without  at  lea  11  a partial  explanation  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  other ; which  is  the  reafon  why  we  have  anti- 
cipated feveral  particulars  relating  to  the  motion  of  the  pen- 
dulum, before  we  arrived  at  our  prefent  article. 

Of  the  fimple  Pendulum  in  Horology. — When  a pendulum 
was  firft  applied  to  be  the  regulator  of  a clock,  the  crown- 
wheel  efcapement  was  ufed  with  it  by  Huygens,  and  the 
pendulum  was  rteceffarily  made  to  vibrate  in  long  arcs ; but 
it  was  foon  found  that  it  had  at  leaft  three  deft-fts:  ill,  the 
maintaining  power  afted  on  the  wheel,  and  confequently  on 
the  pendulum,  by  m^ans  of  the  fork,  almoll  conftantly, 
thereby  producing  an  alternate  acceleration  and  retardation 
of  motion  beyond  what  gravity  alone  would  produce ; 
2dly,  the  times  of  vibration  in  the  longed  arcs  were  found 
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to  be  flower  than  in  the  (horteft  arcs,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  34  to  29  ; and,  3dly,  the  verge  of  the  pendulum  itfelf 
was  found  to  have  its  total  length  increafed  or  decreafed  by 
variations  of  atmofpheric  temperature.  Hence  arofe  the 
neceflity  of  new  efcapements,  and  of  different  modifications 
of  the  pendulum,  to  make  it  aft  as  an  uniform  regulator  of 
mean  time  under  all  circumftances.  As  we  have  had  occa- 
fion  to  defcribe  different  pendulums,  and  alfo  the  parts  con- 
nefted  with  them,  fuch  as  the  fork  that  gives  it  motion,  the 
cock  by  which  it  is  fufpended,  the  fpring  of  fufpenfion,  the 
verge,  the  bob,  and  fcrew  of  adjuftment,  &c.  (fee  Clock, 
and  Clock -Making,)  a repetition  of  what  we  have  before 
faid  would  be  fuperntlous.  We  will,  therefore,  take  it  for 
granted  that  every  one,  that  has  feen  an  ordinary  clock  with 
a feconds  pendulum,  which,  with  Dr.  Hooke’s  anchor 
efcapement,  is  called  the  royal  pendulum,  knows  its  parts  and 
conftruftion.  The  true  length  between  the  centre  of  ofcil- 
lation  and  axis  of  fufpenfion  of  any  pendulum  is  beft  afcer- 
tained  by  adjuftment  for  rate,  firft,  from  hour  to  hour 
roughly,  and  then  from  day  to  day,  either  by  the  going  of 
a good  clock  already  adjufted,  or  by  a tranfit  of  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  (See  Chronometer,  prob.  vii,  viii,  and 
ix.)  But  from  what  we  have  faid  under  our  article  Escape- 
ment, it  will  be  feen  that  the  length  of  any  pendulum  will 
require  to  be  a trifle  more  or  lefs,  accordingly  as  the  external 
impulfe , derived  from  the  maintaining  power,  is  great  or 
fmall,  permanent  or  temporary,  gradual  or  ififtantaneous ; 
or,  which  is  to  the  fame  effeft,  accordingly  as  the  efcape- 
ment has  a recoil,  is  of  the  dead-beat  fort,  is  detached , or  has 
a remontoire.  When,  therefore,  we  fpeak  of  the  afting 
length  of  a pendulum,  we  muft  always  have  a reference  to 
both  the  -quantity  and  quality  of  the  auxiliary  force  that 
perpetuates  its  motion.  In  ordinary  cafes,  an  additional 
force  applied  in  aid  of  gravity  accelerates  the  pendulum,  and 
requires  a compenfation  by  adjuftment,  as  will  be  feen  pre- 
fently,  for  additional  length.  This  adjuftment  was  made 
by  Huygens,  by  a fmall  ball  moving  along  the  verge  above 
the  bob,  but  is  generally  effefted  by  a tapped  nut  at  the  in- 
ferior end.  This  method  is,  however,  inconvenient,  inaf- 
much  as  that  it  requires  the  pendulum  to  be  flopped  ; for 
which  reafon,  in  many  regulators,  or  aftronomical  clocks, 
the  adjuftment  for  rate  is  made  at  the  fuperior  end,  above 
the  cock.  For  the  (hape  and  fize  of  the  bob  of  a given 
pendulum,  we  muft  refer  to  our  term  Bob,  in  its  proper 
place,  where  we  have  entered  into  a minute  detail  of  the 
particulars  relating  to  its  lhape  and  fize,  with  a given  main- 
taining power  and  efcapement,  both  which  muft  be  con- 
fidered  at  the  fame  time ; but  further  experiments  are  per- 
haps wanting,  in  this  department  of  horology,  to  determine 
the  beft  pofftble  combination  of  all  the  requisite  agents  in  a 
moving  pendulum,  including  the  fufpenfion.  The  metal  of 
which  the  verge  is  ufually  compofed  is  iron  or  fteel ; but 
their  expanfion  by  heat,  and  contraftion  in  cold,  render 
them  improper  fubllances  for  an  accurate  pendulum  : for,  in 
the  extremes  of  temperature,  the  rate  will  alter  by  an  iron 
pendulum  more  than  20"  in  the  24  hours.  Straight-grained 
deal  or  fapadillo,  well  feafoned,  is  better  for  the  verge  than 
metal ; though  thefe,  aud  indeed  all  forts  of  wood,  are  fub- 
jeft to  changes,  from  moifture,  if  not  from  heat,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  entirely  depended  on,  in  all  feafons  of  the  year, 
where  great  accuracy  is  required. 

From  what  we  have  here  had  occafion  to  ftate  refpefting 
the  motion  of  an  attached  pendulum,  it  will  be  evident  to 
our  readers,  that  our  deductions  with  refpeft  to  the  exaft 
length  of  the  detached  one,  where  tl*e  accelerative  force  was 
confidered  conilant  and  uniform,  will  not  be  ftriftly  accurate 
when  that  force  is  variable,  which  it  is  more  or  lefs  in  its 
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attached  ftate : we  will  therefore  conclude  our  remarks  on 
the fimple  attached  pendulum,  by  (hewing  in  what  degree  the 
length  of  fuch  pendulum  is  affefted  by  any  accelerative  force. 
Whatever  this  force  (F)  may  be,  the  time  of  a'body’s 
falling  down  half  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  by  the  laws 

of  acceleration,  will  be  ( = . / ) = , / ^ . 
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where  m = i6£  feet,  and  L = the  length  of  the  pendulum, 

and  rr  = 3.1416  ; therefore  T . /_t__  ::  it  : j,  or  T 
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= y/  - which  varies  as  y/ . Confequently, 

the  times  of  vibration  of  pendulums  of  different  lengths , afted 
upon  by  different  accelerative  forces,  will  vary  as  the  fqttare 
roots  of  the  lengths  direftly,  and  the  fquare  roots  of  the  forces 

inverfely.  If  L be  given,  then  T ce  — ^ ; that  is,  the 
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times  of  vibration  of  pendulums  of  the  fame  length  vary  in- 
verfely as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  accelerative  forces  ; and  if 
T be  given,  then  L oc  F ; namely,  the  lengths  of  pendulums 
vibrating  in  the  fame  time  vary  as  the  forces  which  accelerate 
them. 

The  accelerative  force,  added  to  the  natural  force  of  gra- 
vity in  a clock,  is  ufually  called  the  maintaining  power,  and 
may  be  derived  either  from  an  appended  weight  immediately 
through  the  efcapement,  or  from  a fpring  or  fprings  wound 
up  by  a weight  at  (hort  intervals;  and  in  either  cafe  the  quan- 
tity and  mode  of  its  aftion  will  be  limited  by  the  nature  of 
the  efcapement  adopted  ; and  frequently  the  fpring  of  fuf- 
penfion is  fo  tapered  upwards  or  downwards,  as  to  become 
a modifier  of  the  maintaining  power,  in  conjunftion  with  the 
efcapement,  all  which  circumftances  muft  be  taken  into  the 
account  when  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  extraneous 
force  is  eftimated. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  fimple  pendulum, 
we  will  juft  mention  that  fuch  pendulum  vibrating  in  a given 
time,  in  a given  fituation  on  the  Earth’s  furface,  has  been 
propofed  as  a perpetual  ftandard  of  linear  meafure.  Hatton, 
we  underftand,  firft  propofed  this  fubjeft  for  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  Society  of  Arts  at  the  Adelphi  buildings,  (vol.  i.) 
and  Mr.  Whitehurft  took  up  the  fubjeft  after  him,  and  con- 
trived a method  of  afcertaining  the  difference  between  the 
lengths  of  a feconds  and  half-feconds  pendulum,  by  means  of 
an  apparatus,  which  afterwards  came  into  the  poffefiion  of 
Dr.  George  Fordyce,  who  improved  it,  by  adding  a com- 
penfation to  the  pendulum,  and  gave  an  account  of  it,  with 
drawings,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of  London,  of 
the  year  1794. 

We  may  alfo  mention  here,  that  Huygens,  in  his  “ Horo- 
logium Ofcillatorium,”  propofed  a circular  or  circulating  pen-, 
dulum,  to  move  in  the  concave  fide  of  a parabolic  conoid, 
the  circuits  of  which  would  be  performed,  he  fays,  in  equal 
times,  when  the  mechanifm  is  properly  adjufted ; but  it 
would  lead  us  beyond  our  mark  in  this  place,  to  purfue  this 
part  of  the  fubjeft  further.  See  Horol.  Ofcil. 

Of  compound  or  tompenfating  Pendulums. — If  any  fubftance, 
fufficiently  long  for  a pendulum,  could  be  found  in  nature, 
that  has  not  its  dimenfions  enlarged  or  diminiftied  by  heat  or 
cold,  fuch  fubftance  would  be  the  molt  fuitable  for  a fimple 
attached  pendulum  ; but  all  attempts  to  difcover  fuch  a fub- 
ftance have  hitherto  been  ineffeftual.  (See  Expansion.) 
Hence  different  contrivances  have  been  devifed  by  ingenious 
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men,  to  counteract  the  effefts  of  variable  temperature  in  the 
pendulum,  and  fome  of  them  have  fucceeded  in  effefting 
this  defirable  purpofe.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1648,  the 
different  expanfibilities  of  various  metals  was  known  by 
Wendelin  to  exift,  and  in  1715  that  ingenious  artift  George 
Graham  made  feveral  experiments  with  the  pyrometer,  in- 
vented by  Muffchenbroek,  to  afcertain  the  relative  quantities 
of  expanfions  of  different  metals,  with  a view  of  availing 
himfelf  of  the  difference  of  the  expanfions  of  fome  two  or 
more  metals,  when  oppofed  to  each  other,  in  the  conftru&ion 
of  a compenfating  pendulum,  but  the  difference  which  he 
detefted,  between  iron  and  brafs,  for  inftance,  was  fo  fmall, 
that  he  relinquifhed  all  hope  of  being  able  to  accomplifh  his 
objeft  in  this  way,  and  therefore  gave  up  the  projeft.  (Phil. 
Tranf.  London,  1726  ) However,  it  occurred  to  the  fame 
artift,  that  mercury  was  affedled  by  changes  of  heat  and  cold 
fufficiently  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  centre  of 
ofciilation  of  a pendulum  alvyays  equi-diftant  from  the  point 
of  fufpenfion,  provided  the  mercury  could  be  made  to  af- 
cend  while  the  verge  of  the  pendulum  dcfcended,  or  elon- 
gated, by  any  degree  of  heat  ; and  vice  verfd . In  1721 
the  trial  was  made  in  a pend’dum,  which  we  fhall  prefently 
defcribe,  and  in  which  the  compenfation,  after  fome  adjuft- 
ment,  was  found  fo  complete,  that  its  error  in  the  extremes 
of  temperature  was  reduced  to  fth  of  the  quantity  obferva- 
blc  in  an  ordinary  fimple  pendulum.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
idea  of  arranging  metallic  bars  of  different  expanfibilities  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  to  conffitute  a good  compenfating  pendu- 
lum, being  once  fuggelted  by  Graham’s  paper  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  roufed  the  ingenuity  of  different  mechanics,  and  Har- 
rifon,  a carpenter  of  Barton  in  Lincolnlhire,  in  the  year 
1726,  fucceeded  in  completing  the  requifite  arrangement. 
His  rods  of  metal  were  placed  in  fuch  parallel  fituations  as 
to  refemble  thofe  of  a grid-iron,  from  which  circumftance 
the  pendulum,  fo  conftrudled,  has  been  denominated  the 
grid-iron  pendulum.  Since  Harrifon’s  time,  there  have  been 
various  modifications  of  the  compenfating  pendulums,  both 
in  England  and  France,  the  principal  of  which  we  fhall  de- 
fcribe in  their  order  of  time,  but  none  of  them  have  been 
found  to  excel  the  prototypes  of  Graham  and  Harrifon, 
which  are  ltill  ufed,  one  or  other  of  them,  in  the  principal 
obfervatories.  If  any  improvement  has  been  made  on  the 
original  pendulums,  it  is  in  the  external  appearance,  and  in 
the  eafier  modes  of  adjuftment. 

Graham  s Mercurial  Pendulum. — Graham’s  mercurial  pen- 
dulum, which  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  compen- 
fating pendulum,  is  reprefented  in  Jig.  4,  of  Plate  XXXIX. 
of  Horology  ; A B is  the  verge  confiding  of  a rod  of  fteel, 
carrying  at  its  lower  extremity  a dirrup,  B C,  of  the  fame 
metal,  holding  the  glafs  cylindrical  veffel,  E F,  on  a circular 
plate,  furrounded  by  a rim,  to  keep  the  veffel  from  falling 
out;  this  veffel  was  filled  with  pure  mercury  up  to  the  letter 
F,  near  the  top  ; and  above  there  was  fpace  enough  to  re- 
ceive more,  in  cafe  the  compenfation  fhould  not  prove  on 
trial  to  be  fuftieient.  The  Aiding  piece  of  metal,  D,  was  ad- 
juftable  to  any  part  of  the  verge,  for  fixing  the  late  of  going, 
and  the  compenfation  could  be  made  more  or  lefs  by  adding 
to  or  deducing  from  the  mercury.  It  does  not  appear  cer- 
tain, whether  the  glafs  veffel  was  chofen  by  coniefture,  as 
to  its  fize  and  fhape,  or  was  calculated  previously,  from  a 
confideration  of  the  relative  expanfibility  and  abfolute  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  mercury  ; but  we  are  difpofed  to  think,  that 
it  mull  have  been  from  calculation,  becaufe  it  very  much  re- 
fembles  the  veffel  calculated  by  Mr.  Lowe  of  Liington,  for 
the  mercurial  pendulum  recently  made  for  the  Royal  Obfer- 
vatory  of  Greenwich,  by  Hardy.  In  this  pendulum,  as 
now  maJe  by  Hardy,  and  others,  the  lower  end  of  the  verge 
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is  tapped,  and  defcends  through  the  top  of  the  flirrup* 
where  a milled  and  divided  nut  fcrews  on,  by  means  of  which 
the  adjuftment  for  rate  is  made,  without  the  Aid.ng  piece  D, 
which  is  now  rejected.  One  peculiarity  of  this  pendulum 
is,  that  the  mercury  which  is  ufed  as  the  means  of  compen- 
fation, conftitutes  aifo  the  weight  of  the  bob.  We  are  not 
made  acquainted  with  the  quantity  of  mercury  ufed  by 
Graham  ; nor  yet  with  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  cal- 
culation ; but  the  veffel  which  the  latter  determined,  as  the 
mod  fuitable,  was  cylindrical,  feven  inches  and  a halt  long 
within,  and  two  inche  in  diameter,  exclufively  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  glafs,  which  was  one-eighth  of  an  inch  ; the  ca- 
pacity prop  fed  was  for  twelve  rounds,  but  by  eftimating 
the  folid  contents  of  fuch  a veffel,  and  trying  its  bulk  of 
mercury,  from  a table  of  fpecific  gravities,  we  find  that  it 
will  not  hold  more  than  ten  pounds  of  this  fluid,  if  fo  much. 
The  depth  to  which  Hardy’s  veffel  was  propofedto  be  filled 
was  6r7^  inches,  but  on  trial  at  the  Royal  Obfervatory,  it 
was  found  neceffary  to  add  T'Tth  more,  and  6 r*w  inches  are 
now  found  to  compenfate  the  fteel  verge  fo  admirably,  that 
the  greatest  deviation  in  the  rate,  during  winter  and  fummer, 
has  never  yet  exceeded  r4gths  of  a fecond  per  day.  The  ef- 
capement  that  a&s  with  Hardy’s  pendulum  is  of  the  remon- 
toire  fort,  adting  almoft  conftantly  on  the  pedulum,  and 
therefore  requiring  it  to  be  fomewhat  longer  than  an  exadt 
ftandard. 

Harrifon  s Grid-iron  Pendulum. — Though  we  have  given  a 
general  defeription  of  Harrifon’s  grid-iron  pendulum,  as 
made  by  Reid  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  article  Clock,  (fee 
AJronomical  Clock  by  Mr.  Thos.  Reid  of  Edinburgh)  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers,  as  well  as  to  Plate  XXII.  of 
Horology,  where  it  is  reprelented ; yet  we  feel  it  due  to  that 
ingenious  artift,  to  refume  our  obfervations  on  his  con- 
trivance in  this  place.  When  Harrifon  had  determined  the 
relative  expanlions  of  fteel  and  brafs  to  be  very  nearly  as 
3 to  5,  it  is  probab'e  that  he  reafoned  on  the  fubjedl  in  fome 
fuch  way  as  this ; let  a rod  of  fteel  be  fufpended  by  its  upper 
end  on  a fixed  point,  and  let  it  hang  freely  in  a vertical  pofi. 
tion,  then  to  the  lower  end  rivet  the  lower  end  of  a brafs 
rod,  fo  as  to  afcend  parallel  and  contiguous  to  the  iron  rod, 
while  it  is  fuDported  by  the  rivet ; if  the  iron  rod  be  divided 
into  five  equal  portions,  and  the  brafs  r ;d  be  made  juft  equal 
to  three  of  thofe  portions,  what  will  be  the  confeqnence  ? 
Why  the  tops  of  the  two  rods  will  always  preferve  the  fame 
diftance  from  each  other,  becaufe  the  downward  expanfion 
of  the  longer  iron  rod  will  always  be  equal  to  the  upward 
expanfion  of  the  fhorter  brafs  rod,  confequently,  if  the  ver- 
tex of  the  iron  rod  be  made  ftationary,  by  being  fixed  to  a 
wall  or  otherwife,  the  vertex  of  the  brafs  rod  will  alfo  be 
ftationary  as  it  refpedts  the  other.  Let  now  the  vertex  of 
the  iron  rod  be  affumed  as  the  point  of  a pendulum’s  fuf- 
penfion,  and  let  the  vertex  of  the  brafs  r^d  be  the  place  for 
the  centre  of  ofciilation,  then  the  centre  of  ofciilation  of  a* 
fingie  rod,  or  of  any  number  of  fimilar  rode,  of  uniform 
metal,  is  at  fds  of  the  length  from  rhe  point  of  fufpenfion  ; 
but  the  common  centre  of  ofciilation  will  be  ftill  lower  in  a 
compound  pendulum  that  has  another  rod,  not  of  the  fame 
length  attached  to  its  Tower  end  ; therefore  two  rods  fo 
united  cannot  produce  a proper  compenfation,  ann  at  the 
fame  time  have  the  immoveable  point  at  the  common  centre 
of  ofciilation.  But  the  rods  may  be  cut  into  any  number 
of  lengths  that  the  due  arrangement  may  require;  we  have 
feen  that  if  the  long  iron  rod  be  cut  in  two  between  the 
fecond  and  third  portion,  we  fhall  have  three  lengths,  one 
of  iron  f ths  of  the  long  rod,  one  of  brafs  }ths,  and  another 
of  iron  -Jths,  or  equal  to  the  one  of  brafs ; in  every  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  lengths  to  form  a compound  pendulum, 
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the  rods  of  leaft  expanfion  muft  neceffarily  expand  down- 
wards, and  thofe  of  greater  expanfion  muft  expand  upwards, 
becaufe  thefe  rods  will  be  fewer  in  number,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  the  total  expanfions  muft  compenfate  the  laft  rod 
of  the  combination,  by  which  the  ball  is  fufpended  ; accord- 
ingly the  length  of  the  verge  muft  be  2ths  of  the  longer 
rod,  and  the  other  two  each  -|ths ; but  }th»  is  -Id  longer 
than  the  required  pendulum ; this  arrangement  therefore  in  a 
feconds  pendulum  is  inconvenien' , making  the  pendulum 
too  long : let  the  iron  rod  then  have  three  lengths  and  the 
brafs  rod  two,  fo  that  there  may  be  two  pairs  of  equal 
length  and  one  to  fpare  for  the  verge,  to  be  coiripenfated  by 
the  furplus  of  expanfion  of  the  brafs  over  the  iron  equal 
pairs  of  rods  ; this  divifion  in  due  proportions  will  make  a 
pendulum  of  the  requifite  length,  and  will  alfo  preferve  the 
centre  of  ofcillation  unchanged  as  it  regards  the  axis  of 
fufpenfion  ; but  there  is  yet  an  inconvenience  to  be  fur- 
mounted  ; the  two  pairs  of  alternafe  iron  and  brafs  rods 
are  to  be  united  at  both  their  extremities,  each  to  the  next 
contiguous  rod,  firft  bel  >w  and  then  above,  till  they  are  all 
attached  to  each  other,  and  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  muft 
in  this  cafe  be  fufpended  by  the  extreme  rod,  which  will 
therefore  make  the  vertical  line  fall  diagonally  acrofs  the 
parallel  rods,  and  pull  them  to  a aiftance  from  each  other  ; 
but  to  prevent  this  evil  the  ball  muft  hang  from  the  middle 
rod , and  alfo  the  rods  muft  be  braced  to  prevent  their  flying 
out ; thefe  requifites  may  be  effected  by  employing  two 
pairs  more  of  fimilar  iron  and  brafs  rods,  at  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  fifth  or  fpare  iron  rod,  that  carries  the  ball,  for 
thefe  additional  pairs  of  bars  will  not  otherwife  affeft  the 
compenfation,  than  do  the  fame  thing  over  again  which  the 
others  did  without  them ; and  they  will  thus  conftitute  a coun- 
terpoife  by  their  weight,  afford  the  means  of  a longer  horizon- 
tal bracing  piece,  and  preferve  the  coincidence  of  the  verti- 
cal line  with  the  middle  rod  at  the  quiefcent  pofnion.  Thus 
nine  rods  became  neceffary  to  conftitute  the  grid-iron  pendu- 
lum ; and  when  they  are  well  proportioned  and  nicely  fitted 
into  the  holes  of  the  conne£ting  pieces,  fo  as  not  to  touch 
one  another,  nor  to  have  fri&ion  in  the  holes,  the  pendulum 
completely  anfwers  its  pu-pofe  in  all  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, and  may  be  brought  to  time,  like  the  fimple  pendu- 
lum, by  a fcrew  of  adjuftment  either  at  the  cock  of  fufpen- 
fion under  the  ball,  or  at  the  point  of  ofcillation.  But  the 
proportions  of  the  alternate  rods  may  not  produce  theexaft 
compenfation  ; that  is,  the  pendulum  may  be  either  over- 
compenfated  or  under-compenfated  ; the  adjuftment  for 
compenfation,  when  that  is  neceffary,  is  ufually  macie  by 
altering  the  pofition  of  one  of  the  horizontal  connecting 
pieces  of  brafs,  by  taking  out  the  pins  and  inferting  them 
again  into  other  holes,  drilled  in  fome  of  the  bars  to  anfwer 
this  purpofe.  This  adjuftment,  however,  is  troublefome,  as 
it  cannot  be  made  without  detaching  the  pendulum,  and 
putting  it  probably  out  of  its  rate  of  going  ; and  this  incon- 
venience conftitutes  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  this 
conftruCtion  of  the  pendulum,  for  which  there  appears  to 
be  no  remedy  yet  devifed.  For  the  conftruCtion  of  a grid- 
iron pendulum  rods,  drawn  into  wire,  are  preferable  to 
fquare  rods,  both  on  account  of  their  having  lefs  friCtion, 
and  of  their  being  more  expofed  to  the  air,  when  not  quite 
in  contaCt.  In  Harrifon’s  pamphlet,  publiftied  in  1763,  it 
is  ftated  that  one  of  his  clocks  did  not  deviate  from  its  rate, 
as  meafured  by  his  grid-iron  pendulum,  more  than  one 
fecond  in  a month,  for  ten  years  together ; and  Berthoud 
has  expreffed  his  regret  that  all  the  particulars  of  Harri- 
fon’s conftruCtion  of  a clock,  have  not  been  divulged,  that 
the  public  may  benefit  from  his  contrivances.  It  Ihould 
feem  that  nutwithftanding  the  objections  that  have  been 


made  to  the  cycloidal  cheeks,  Harrifon,  while  unacquainted 
with  Huygens’s  invention,  introduced  the  ufe  of  them  into 
at  leaft  one  of  his  clocks.  But  their  excellence  did  not 
confift  of  this  addition.  About  the  year  1798  the  com- 
pofer  of  this  article  faw,  in  a back  lane  at  Lincoln,  and 
purchafed  one  of  Harrifon’s  clocks,  which  he  recollects  had 
wheels  and  pinions  of  hard  wood  ; and  that  the  teeth  of  the 
pinions  were  cylindrical  rollers  turning  loofely  on  as  many 
pins  of  fteel : but  he  could  not  examine  the  efcapement. 
The  old  woman,  who  was  the  poffeffor,  was  a lineal  de- 
pendent from  Harrifon,  and  fome  of  her  wife  neighbours 
pcrftiaded  her,  that  if  Ihe  parted  with  Harrifon’s  clock,  his 
ghojl  would  haunt  her,  which  fuggeftion  made  fuch  an  im- 
prelfion  on  the  good  woman’s  fpirits,  that  (he  begged  fhe 
might  be  allowed  to  retain  her  clock ; which  requelt  was  ac- 
cordingly granted. 

Regnaulas  Pendulum. — In  the  year  1733,  Regnauld,  a 
clock-maker  of  Chalons  in  France,  contrived  a metallic 
pendulum  of  brafs  and  fteel,  the  expanfions  of  which  were 
oppofed  to  each  other  in  fuch  a way,  that  they  conftituted  a 
partial  compenfation.  This  pendulum  is  reprefented  by 
Jig.  5.  of  the  fame  plate  that  contains  Graham’s  mercurial 
pendulum,  and  probably  derived  its  origin  from  the  experi- 
ments mentioned  in  his  paper  on  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  of  London  of  the  year  1726.  The  pendulum  in  quef- 
tion  was  made  before  Harrifon’s  account  wa?  publiftied  ; it 
was  compofed  of  three  parallel  rods,  two  of  fteel  and  one 
of  brafs ; the  middle  rod  was  of  fteel,  and  carried  the  hori- 
zontal crofs-piece  E A attached  to  its  lower  extremity ; one 
end  of  this  crofs-piece  fupported  the  brafs  rod  A B,  to  the 
top  of  which,  at  B,  was  rivetted  the  horizontal  pin  which 
paffes  through  an  oblong  hole  in  the  middle  rod  ; the  third 
rod,  D E,  which  was  of  fteel,  was  fufpended  by  the  pin 
B,  and  carried  the  bob  L,  attached  to  it  by  a tapped  nut  of 
adjuftment  for  rate  beneath  : the  whole  pendulum  -nuft  have 
been  fufpended  by  the  top  of  the  middle  rod.  The  a&ion 
is  thus  ; ■ while  the  middle  rod  elongates  downward  by  in- 
creafed  heat,  the  brafs  rod  of  greater  expanfibility,  A B, 
elongates  upwards,  and  carries  with  it  the  pin  B,  by  which 
the  third  rod  D E is  fufpended  ; and  this  rod  palling 
through  the  crofs-piece  E A,  again  elongates  as  much  as  its 
fellow,  or  rod  A B of  the  fame  metal ; therefore  the 
compenfation  is  effefted  on  a fuppofition  that  one  rod  of 
brafs  will  compenfate  two  of  fteel,  or  that  brafs  expands 
double  the  quantity  of  fteel  with  the  fame  degree  of  heat, 
and  alfo  contrafts  in  the  fame  ratio,  neither  of  which  affump- 
tions  is  true.  The  relative  expanfions  being  in  f^A  as  17 
to  10,  according  to  Berthoud,  or,  according  to  others,  as 
1 13  to  68,  or  very  nearly  as  5 to  3.' 

Deparcieux' s Improvement  of  Regnauld' s Pendulum — In  the 
year  1739,  Deparcieux,  a teacher  of  mathematics,  and  a 
diftinguifhed  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  examined  the  conftruftion  of  Regnauld’s  pendulum, 
and  propofed  an  improvement  in  its  conftruftion,  which  ren- 
dered it  capable  of  adjuftment  for  compenfation  as  well 
as  for  time.  This  pendulum  is  given  in  fg.  6.  of  the  fame 
plate,  and  may  be  thus  defcribed  : ARP  and  E F are 
two  bars  of  fteel  palling  through  the  perforated  piece  of 
metal  S T,  which  forms  a clamping-piece  to  hold  them  in 
their  places;  C D is  a bar  of  brafs  refting  with  its  inferior  end 
on  the  toe,  F,  of  the  bar  E F,  fo  as  to  be  fupported  by  it. 
Q R is  another  clamping-piece,  fall  either  at  Q or  R to 
one  of  the  fteel  bars,  but  fo  adjufted,  that  the  other  two 
may  not  be  reftrained  from  palling  without  friftion  when- 
ever they  elongate.  Through  the  clamping-piece,  S T, 
paffes  a flit  lever  refting  at  the  end  S,  as  a centre  of  mo- 
tion, in  a notch,  or  otherwife  made  moveable  round  a fixed 
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pm,  in  the  clamping-piece  ; this  lever  has  a triangular  point 
refting  on  the  top  of  the  brafs  bar  CD  in  fuch  a way,  that 
it  is  at  liberty  to  afcend  with  the  bar  whenever  it  elongates ; 
at  the  other  end  of  the  faid  lever  the  rod  A R is  fufpended, 
which  therefore  has  more  or  lefs  motion  upwards  produced 
by  the  expanfion  of  C D,  accordingly  as  the  triangular 
point  on  the  lever  is  nearer  to  S,  the  centre  of  motion,  or 
T,  the  point  of  the  third  bar’s  fupenfion  : for  when  the 
rod  E F elongates,  the  rod  of  brafs  C D elongates  more 
in  the  proportion  of  17  to  10,  and  the  furplus  7 afts  on 
bar  A R,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  lever,  compenfates  it. 

This  pendulum  was  afterwards  ftill  further  improved  by 
Berthoud,  who  made  the  triangular  point  of  bearing  in  the 
lever  adjuftable  for  dillance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  by  a 
fcrew  that  aCted  on  it,  and  altered  its  fituation  a little.  ( See 
Effai  fur  l’Horlogerie,  tome  ii.  p.  123.)  Berthoud  ascer- 
tained the  relative  expanfions  of  feveral  different  metals  by 
a pyrometer  that  indicated  the  T^th  part  of  a French  line, 
and  according  to  his  experiments,  made  the  17th  of  March 
1760,  when  he  was  contriving  the  alteration  in  Deparcieux’s 
improved  pendulum,  the  following  Table  was  conftruCted  ; 
in  which  the  verge  was  taken  at  3 feet  2 inches  and  5 lines 
French,  or  461  lines,  in  each  experiment. 

Berthoud’s  Table  of  Metallic  Expanfions. 


A verge  of  foft  fteel 
of  fteel  hammered  cold 

—  of  fpring-tempered  fteel 

of  foft  iron 

• of  hardened  iron 

of  copper 

of  brafs 

of  tin 

of  lead 

of  glafs 

-  of  filver 

of  gold  foftened 

of  gold  in  hard  wire 

of  mercury 


of  a line, 
of  ditto, 
of  ditto, 
of  ditto, 
of  ditto, 
of  ditto, 
of  ditto. 
tI'S  ditto. 
Ifs  of  ditto. 
6,%  of  ditto, 
of  ditto, 
of  ditto. 

Of  dittO. 

VW  of  ditto- 


In  this  table  the  whole  fraction  of  each  metal  gives  its 
abfolute  expanfion,  and  the  numerators  the  relative  expan- 
fions, as  the  denominator  is  common  to  all.  Thefe  experi- 
ments were  firft  made  with  iimple  rods,  and  again  with  3J 
pounds  fufpended  to  each,  without  any  variation  in  the  ex- 
panfions, though  it  appeared  that  the  fubfequent  contrac- 
tions were  not  exactly  correfponding  when  the  weight  was 
fufpended  and  when  there  was  no  weight  ; and  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  author  did  not  repeat  his  obfervations  on 
the  comparative  contra&ions  under  different  circumftances, 
as  he  has  done  the  comparative  expanfions,  in  order  that 
the  refults  might  have  been  afcertained  as  they  relate  to 
the  pendulum’s  verge  ftretched  by  a weight  ; for  in  all  the 
experiments  we  have  reported  under  our  article  Expansion, 
the  fubfequent  contractions  are  confidered  as  being  exa&ly 
proportional  to  the  expanfions  in  the  fame  degrees  of  oppo- 
fite  temperature.  In  compofing  a pendulum  of  rods  of  any 
two  of  thefe  metals,  it  is  perhaps  unneceffary  to  remark, 
that  the  rods  of  each  metal  muft  have  their  total  lengths 
in  an  inverfe  ratio  of  their  expanlibilities,  unlefs  indeed  fome 
mechanical  advantage  by  a lever,  or  otherwife,  be  given  in 
aid  of  the  difference  of  the  abfolute  expanfions,  as  is  done 
in  the  inftance  before  us. 

Deparcieux' s Compenfation  of  a Simple  Pendulum. — In  the 


fame  year  in  which  Deparcieux  contrived  an  improvement  of 
Regnauld’s  pendulum,  he  invented  a compound  compenfa- 
tion frame  to  be  fubftituted  for  the  common  cock  of  fuf- 
penfion,  without  altering  the  fimple  pendulum,  which  me- 
chanifm  comes  next  to  be  defcribed. 

This  contrivance  is  reprefented  by  fg.  7,  of  our  laft 
named  plate,  where  A B D F is  a fteel  bar  bent  into  the 
fhape  of  a two-pronged  fork  with  the  ends  pointing  up- 
wards, and  fixed  to  a folid  wall  at  the  points  A and  F. 
G E I H is  another  fork,  formed  fmaller,  of  brafs,  and  is 
inverted,  or  made  to  ftand  with  its  ends  refting  on  the  hori- 
zontal parr,  BD,  of  theouter,  or  fteel  fork.  The  horizontal, 
or  upper  part,  E I,  of  the  brafs  fork,  conftitutes  the  cock 
of  fufpenfion,  and  has  a fquared  hole  in  the  middle,  which 
juft  admits  the  tapped  wire  K,  from  which  the  fufpenfion- 
fpring  depends ; in  order  that  the  nut  of  this  tapped  wire 
may  give  the  adjuftmcnt  for  time.  Underneath  this  crofs- 
piece  of  the  fork  of  brafs  is  a detached  cock,  not  ftiewn,  near 
C,  which  has  a flit  cut  through  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
vertical  line  of  the  fpring  of  fufpenfion,  through  which 
the  fpring  paffes  without  play,  and  from  the  under  fide  of 
which  the  length  of  the  pendulum  is  reckoned.  This  cock 
of  limitation  is  fcrewed  to  the  frame  of  the  wheel- work,  and 
therefore  remains  unmoved.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  in  this  difpo- 
fition  of  the  bars  of  fteel  and  copper,  that  if  the  expan- 
fions of  thofe  two  metals  be  as  10  to  17,  the  length  of  the 
fteel  verge  of  the  pendulum  added  to  the  length,  A B,  of 
the  outer  fork,  muft  be  to  E G,  the  length  of  the  inner  fork 
above,  as  17  to  10,  to  make  the  compenfation  complete; 
and  accordingly  the  length  of  the  brafs  fork  was  made  54^ 
French  inches,  the  futn  of  the  other  two  being  very 
nearly  93. 

About  the  fame  time  that  this  pendulum  was  made, 
Caflini  propofed  fome  different  conftru&ions,  fome  with 
three,  and  fome  with  five  rods,  fteel  and  brafs  alternately, 
in  the  pendulum  itfelf,  which  he  gave  in  a memoir  in  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  the  year 
I74I* 

Compenfating  Tube  and  Rod  of  Ju/ien  le  Roy,  applied  to  the 
Simple  Pendulum. — According  to  Thiout,  Julien  le  Roy  con- 
trived a mode  of  compenfating  the  fimple  pendulum  in  the 
fame  year  as  Deparcieux,  above  ftated,  and  on  the  fame 
principle,  though  the  compenfating  mechanifm  of  Le  Roy 
was  altogether  above  the  pendulum.  This  contrivance, 
exhibited  in  fg.  8,  of  the  fame  plate,  confifts  of  a vertical 
brafs  tube,  42  French  inches  long,  denoted  by  the  letters 
abed,  refting  at  its  lower  end  on  A B,  the  cock  of  fuf- 
penfion, which  is  alfo  the  cock  of  limitation  of  the  pen- 
dulum’s length,  by  having  a flit  made  in  it  juft  large 
enough  to  admit  the  fpring  of  fufpenfion  without  play, 
which  fpring  hangs  from  the  lower  end  of  a fteel  rod,  at- 
tached to  the  top  part  or  cap,  a b,  of  the  brafs  tube; 
therefore,  in  this  conftruCtion  alfo,  the  fum  of  the  fteel 
rods,  i.  e.  of  the  verge  of  the  pendulum,  including  its 
fpring,  and  of  that  included  in  the  tube,  fhould  be  to  the 
tube  alone  as  17  to  10.  Thiout  has  given  the  length  of 
the  tube  only  at  42  inches,  but  Berthoud  has  remarked, 
that  it  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  54^,  like  the  brafs  fork  of 
Deparcieux.  A pendulum  of  Le  Roy’s  confirmation  was 
fpoken  well  of  in  Caflini ’s  Memoir  of  1741,  and  was 
adopted  in  the  obfervatory  of  Cluny  about  1748,  after 
which  time  the  clock,  to  which  it  was  applied,  was  fpoken 
of  with  great  eulogium. 

The  principal  objections  that,  we  conceive,  apply  to 
either  of  thefe  two  laft  pendulums,  are,  that  the  fprieg  of 
fufpenfion  is  conftantly  altering  its  length  and  ftrength; 
that  the  flit  in  the  cock  of  limitation  muft  have  the  effeA 
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of  lengthening  the  pendulum  in  proportion  to  the  play  that 
the  fpring  has  in  it,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vertical  line, 
as  the  pendulum  is  vibrating ; and  that  the  pendulum  rod 
in  motion  will  cool  fooner  than  the  compenfating  parts  re- 
maining at  reft. 

j Ellicott’s  Compenfating  Pendulum. — We  have  ftated  Under 
our  article  Expansion",  that  Ellicott,  of  London,  made 
very  accurate  experiments  on  the  relative  expanfions  of 
feven  different  metals,  which,  on  a comparifon,  we  find  to 
differ,  more  or  lefs,  from  Berthoud’s  table,  as  well  as  from 
the  determinations  of  Smeaton,  Ramfden,  Julien  le  Roy, 
Borda,  and  others  ; fo  that  when  a eompenfation  pendulum 
is  conftrufted  of  any  defeription,  it  feems  proper,  that  the 
relative  expanfions  of  the  metal  ufed  (hould  not  be  taken 
from  any  table  of  rcfults,  but  from  an  examination  of  the 
identical  materials  of  which  the  pendulum  is  to  be  con- 
ftru£ted,  and  that  after  tempering,  hammering,  filing,  po- 
lilhing,  &c.  in  order  to  gain  the  due  proportions  in  their 
ftate  as  prepared  for  ufe.  Ellicott,  we  doubt  not,  ufed 
this  precaution,  and  his  experiments  were  made,  moft  pro- 
bably, with  a view  to  the  conftruftion  of  the  pendulum  we 
arc  now  going  to  deferibe.  It  had  been  obje&ed  to  Har- 
rifon’s  grid-iron  pendulum,  that  the  adjuftment  of  the  rods 
for  temperature  was  inconvenient,  and  accompanied  by  a 
confidcrable  change  in  the  rate,  and  that  the  expanfion  of 
the  ball  fupportea  at  its  lower  edge  was  all  in  an  upward 
dire£lii  n,  to  avoid  which  objections,  as  well  as  the  fuppofed 
jerks  during  the  elongation,  was  probably  Ellicott’s  ob- 
ject, at  the  time  of  his  contriving  a new  pendulum  : whe- 
ther or  not  he  had  feen  the  application  of  the  lever  in  Depar- 
cieux’s  pendulum  is  not  certain,  but  his  contrivance  is  nearly 
allied  to  that,  the  principal  difference  being  that  in  Ellicott’s 
pendulum  two  levers  are  adopted  inftead  of  one,  and  are 
applied  at  the  bob  inftead  of  the  fuperior  end  of  the  verge. 
In  deferibing  Ellicott’s  pendulum  we  (hall  avail  ourfelves 
of  the  inventor’s  own  account,  and  then  fubjoin  our  own 
remarks.  Fig.  i , of  Plate  XL.  of  Horology,  reprefents  the 
pendulum  ; in  which  ab  is  a bar  of  brafs  made  quite  faft 
at  the  upper  end  by  pins,  and  held  contiguous  at  feveral 
equal  diftances,  by  the  ferews  i,  i,  See.  to  the  rod  of  the 
pendulum,  which  is  a bar  of  iron  ; and,  lo  far  as  the  brafs 
bar  reaches,  is  filed  of  the  fame  fize  and  lhape,  though 
it  does  not  appear  fo  in  the  figure,  but,  a little  below 
the  end  of  the  brafs,  the  iron  is  left  broader,  as  at  d d, 
for  the  conveniency  of  fixing  the  work  to  it,  and  is  made 
of  a fufficient  length  to  pafs  quite  through  the  ball  of  the 
pendulum  to  c.  The  holes  i,  i,  See.  in  the  brafs,  through 
which  the  ferews  pafs  into  the  iron  rod  of  the  pendulum,  are 
filed,  as  in  the  drawing,  of  a fufficient  length  to  fuffer  the 
brafs  to  contraft  and  dilate  freely  by  heat  and  cold  under 
the  heads  of  the  ferews:  eeee  reprefent  the  ball  of  the  pen- 
dulum ; /, /,  two  ftrong  pieces  of  fteel,  or  levers,  whofe 
inner  centres,  or  pivots,  turn  in  two  holes  drilled  in  the 
broad  part  of  the  pendulum  rod,  and  their  outer  ones  in  a 
ftrong  bridge,  or  cock,  ferewed  upon  the  fame  part  of  the 
rod,  but  omitted  in  the  figure,  to  (hew  the  mechanifm  : 
g,g,  are  two  ferews  entering  at  the  edges,  and  reaching 
into  the  cavity  near  the  centre  of  the  ball.  The  ends  of  the 
ferews  next  the  centre  are  turned  into  the  form  feen  in  the 
figure,  which,  preffing  with  the  weight  of  the  ball  againft 
the  longer  arms  of  the  levers,  caufe  the  (hort  ends  to  prefs 
againft  the  brafs  bar  at  b.  Things  being  in  this  fituation, 
let  us  fuppofe  that  the  rod  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  brafs 
annexed  to  it  grow  longer  by  heat,  and  that  the  brafs  length- 
ens more  than  the  iron  of  the  fame  length  ; then  the  brafs, 
by  the  excefs  of  its  dilation,  will  prefs  the  fhort  ends  of  the 
levers  downwards  at  b,  and  at  the  fame  time  neceffarily  lift 


up  the  ball,  which  refts  on  the  long  ends  of  the  fame  lever, 
at  ff,  to  any  proportion  neceffary  for  due  compenfations. 
The  calculated  proportion  of  the  (hort  arms  of  the  levers 
mull  be  to  the  long  ones,  as  the  excefs  in  the  expanfion  of 
brafs  is  to  that  of  the  whole  length  of  iron  ; and  if  this  cal- 
culation be  found  on  trial  not  perfeftly  accurate,  the  fide 
ferews  g,  g,  will  produce  the  exaft  eompenfation  at  a few 
adjuftments.  At  i k,  the  inferior  end  of  the  iron  verge,  a 
ftrong  double  fpring  is  fixed  to  bear  the  major  part  of  the 
ball’s  weight,  by  its  preffure  upwards  againft  two  points  of 
the  ball,  equidiftant  from  the  vertical  line.  This  is  the 
defeription  of  the  firft  pendulum  made  in  this  way,  and 
the  only  alteration  that  the  inventor  made  afterwards  was 
placing  the  fide  ferews  in  the  body  of  the  ball. 

Cumming,  after  deferibing  this  pendulum  in  his  Elements 
of  Clock  and  Watch- work,  propofes  that  the  brafs  bar  (hould 
elongate  between  two  iron  bars,  in  order  to  keep  it  ftraight, 
and  to  prevent  the  jerks  to  which  he  conceives  Ellicott’s  con- 
ftruftion  is  ftill  liable,  from  friftion  impeding  the  free 
elongation  of  the  brafs  bar,  and  from  a confequent  tendency 
to  curvature  before  each  jerk  : he  has  alfo  propofed  to  alter 
the  ftrufture  of  the  (hort  arms  of  the  levers,  by  making 
them  turn  each  on  an  axis  of  motion,  and  to  change  their 
places  of  preffure  mutually,  in  order  that  their  united  aftion 
may  be  applied  in.  the  fame  point,  at  the  centre  of  the  brafs 
bar,  in  direft  oppofition  to  the  line  of  downward  expanfion  ; 
and  we  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  the  propofed  alterations, 
once  adopted,  would  be  found  to  be  real  improvements  in 
Ellicott’s  pendulum.  See  Cumming’s  Elements,  page  106, 
and  plate  xi. 

Rhomboidal  Pendulum.  — Mr.  Hooke  propofed  to  make  a 
compenfating  pendulum  of  rods  of  fteel  and  brafs  arranged 
into  the  form  of  a rhombus,  or  rhomboid,  the  four  Tides  of 
which  were  of  fteel  and  the  long  diagonal  of  brafs  : this 
conftru&ion,  requiring  the  pendulum  to  be  broader  than  long, 
wa9  found  to  be  very  inconvenient,  and  was  therefore  never 
applied  to  a clock.  But  the  principle  was  afterwards  taken 
up  by  a clock-maker  at  Ulverfton  in  Lancalhire,  named 
Williamfon,  or  Williams,  who,  about  the  time  that  Ellicott 
conftru&ed  his  pendulum,  made  feveral  pendulums,  not 
however  of  one  rhombus  each,  but  of  five  united  bjf  joints 
at  the  angular  points,  oppofed  to  the  diagonals  of  brafs ; 
fo  that  as  the  brafs  elongated  more  than  the  fteel,  the 
angles  opened  and  kept  the  diagonals  always  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  faid  angular  points,  and  from  each 
other.  Mr.  Edward  Troughton  alfo,  without  knowing 
what  had  been  done  by  Williamfon  in  this  way,  contrived 
and  made  a pendulum  fimilar  to  his  in  all  refpe&s,  except 
that  feven  rhombi  were  adopted  inftead  of  five,  which  nar- 
rowed the  pendulum  ftill  more  than  Williamfon’s  conftruc- 
tion,  and  which  anfwered  its  intended  purpofe  very  well. 
We  believe  this  conftru&ion  is  very  little  known  at  the 
prefent  day,  and,  therefore,  we  beg  leave  to  give  a (ketch  of 
its  arrangement  in  Jig  2.  of  Plate  XL.,  which  will  be  fuf- 
ciently  underftood  from  infpe&ion.  We  have  not  calculated 
the  proportions  neceffary  for  the  fides  and  common  bafes  of 
the  triangles  which  compofe  thefe  rhombi,  fo  that  the 
eompenfation  may  be  complete  ; but  any  one  competent  to 
conftruft  this  pendulum  will  eafily  afeertain  by  calculation  the 
due  proportions. 

Compenfating  Pendulum  of  F.  Berlhoud  by  Frames. — When 
Berthoud  had  fimfhed  his  experiments  on  the  relative  expan- 
fions of  metals  in  1760,  which  was  three  years  before  Har- 
rifon  had  publifhed  his  pamphlet  relating  to  his  pendulum, 
he  contrived  a compound  pendulum,  much  refembling  Har- 
rifon’s  grid-iron  at  the  firft  appearance,  and  which  is  con- 
ftrufted  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  He  had  previoufly 
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noticed  that  Deparcieux’s  improvement  of  Regnauld’s  pen- 
dulum, and  alfo  his  own,  wliere  the  lever  was  introduced, 
were  not  calculated  to  fupport  a heavy  pendulum  with  fteadi- 
nefs  ; he  therefore  employed  his  mind  in  contriving  one,  by 
which  any  weight  might  be  fufpended,  that  might  be  found 
defirable  to  move  in  fmall  arcs.  This  pendulum,  or  rather 
a fltetch  of  it,  is  contained  in  Jg.  3.  of  Plate  XL.,  in 
which  the  oblong  frame,  furrounding  the  other  parts,  and 
denoted  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  is  of  fteel;  the  upper  end 
of  which  carries  the  knife  edge  fufpenfion  at  s ; efgh  is  a 
fecond  frame,  open  at  the  top,  and  made  of  brafs ; the 
horizontal  portion,  e /,  refts  on  the  interior  part  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  fteel  frame  above  the  ball ; the  upper  ends  do  not 
reach  the  whole  length  of  the  furrounding  frame,  but  allow 
another  frame  of  fteel,  i n mn,  to  reft  on  them,  by  means  of 
their  chin-pieces,  at  their  upper  extremities  ; again,  0 and  p 
are  two  rods  of  brafs  reding  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  ho- 
rizontal connecting  piece,  i n,  of  the  fecond  fteel  frame,  and 
at  their  upper  ends  fupport  a fingle  fteel  rod,  with  a chin 
at  each  fide,  which  rod  defcends  in  the  middle  of  the  pen- 
dulum, and  holds  on  its  lower  end  the  ball,  after  it  has  paffed 
through  holes  made  in  the  three  frames  above  defcribed.  In 
this  conftruCtion,  as  in  Harrifon’s,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  the 
difference  of  the  afcending  expanfions  of  the  brafs  frame  and 
rods,  and  of  the  defcending  expanfions  of  the  fteel  frames 
and  middle  rod,  conftitutes  the  compenfation  for  the  effeCts 
ef  variable  temperature  ; and  if  the  fum  of  the  lengths  of 
fteel  are  to  the  fum  of  the  lengths  of  brafs  inverfely  as  their 
expanfions,  the  compenfation  will  be  perfect. 

For  the  particulars  relating  to  the  fufpenfion,  and  metallic 
thermometer  of  a pendulum,  made  agreeably  to  this  arrange- 
ment, we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  Berthoud’s  own  ac- 
count, and  to  the  correfponding  engravings.  See  fig.  1 . of 
plate  28.  of  Effai  fur  l’Horlogerie,  and  fig.  1.  of  plate  10. 
Hiftoire  de  la  Mefure  du  Temps. 

Troughton  s Mercurial  Pendulum. — When  Graham’s  mer- 
curial pendulum  had  been  many  years  in  ufe,  and  had  per- 
formed in  the  moft  fatisfa&ory  manner,  fome  prejudices  were 
without  reafon  raifed  againft  it,  originating  more  in  fancy 
than  from  experience,  and  Mr.  Edward  Troughton,  about 
the  year  1790,  with  a view  of  doing  away  the  moft  material 
prejudice,  contrived  a modification  of  the  mercurial  pendu- 
lum, which  may  be  confidered  as  a diftinCt  pendulum,  in- 
afmuch  as  that  the  materials  are  differently  arranged  both  as 
to  quantity,  quality,  and  fituation.  An  idea  prevailed  that 
the  metallic  rod  of  Graham,  and  the  veffel  of  mercury,  would 
not  be  affe&ed  by  changes  of  temperature  in  a contempora- 
neous manner,  but  that  the  mercury  being  below  the  rod, 
and  having  on  that  account  a quicker  motion,  would  cool 
fooner  than  the  metallic  rod,  and  be  moreover  liable  to  more 
frequent  changes  from  its  greater  fufceptibility,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  teftimony  of  a long  trial  to  the  contrary  ; Mr. 
E.  Troughton  therefore  fubftituted  a ftrong  glafs  tube  with 
a bulb  at  the  lower  extremity,  to  be  filled  to  a certain  height 
with  mercury,  which  (hould  rife  and  fall  precifely  as  in  a 
thermometer,  which  inftrument,  in  faQ,  his  tube  is ; and 
to  make  it  ufeful  as  fuch,  it  carries  a graduated  fcale.  The 
tube  in  queftion  is  about  the  fize  of  a barometer  tube,  and 
the  bulb  large  enough  to  contain  45  ounces  of  pure  mercury, 
by  the  aid  of  one-half  the  tube.  Fig ■ 4.  of  Plate  XL. 
will  explain  Mr.  Troughton’s  arrangement  more  clearly  than 
a mere  verbal  defcription.  A B is  the  mercurial  rod  filled 
with  mercury  to  the  middle  point  of  the  rod ; at  A the 
fufpenfion  is  fimilar  to  that  defcribed  in  Meffrs.  Brockbank's 
aftronomical  clock,  (fee  Clock,)  where  Troughton’s  tubular 
pendulum  is  defcribed,  with  a reference  to  Plata  XXIII. 
and  XXVII. ; C D is  the  bulb  guarded  by  the  furrounding 


lenticular  bob  of  brafs  and  lead  made  in  the  ufual  way,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  made  hollow  at  the  centre  ; the  metallic  part* 
of  the  pendulum  weigh  about  nine  pounds  exclufively  of  the 
mercury  ; the  rim  that  furrounds.  the  bulb,  and  by  which  the 
weight  of  the  lenticular  bob  is  fupported,  proje&s  into  two 
notches  cut  in  the  interior  edges  of  the  metallic  lens,  at  each 
fide  of  the  cavity,  and  the  nice  fitting  of  the  bulb  to  its 
rim,  renders  the  glafs  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  metal 
fupported  by  it.  The  compenfation  of  this  pendulum  is 
effe&ed  entirely  by  the  afcent  and  defcent,  alternately,  of  the 
mercury  up  and  down  the  glafs  tube  as  the  heat  varies,  and 
as  the  expan  fion  of  glafs  is  much  lefs  than  that  of  any  of  the 
metals,  the  fmall  column  of  mercury  contained  in  the  tuhe 
is  found  fufficient  to  anfwer  its  purpofe  completely,  after  a 
trial  of  more  than  twenty  years.  Indeed  this  pendulum  has 
proved  itfelf  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  of  its  predecef- 
fors,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  conftru&ion  is  perhaps  the 
only  objection  why  it  is  not  more  generally  adopted,  parti- 
cularly in  fituations  where  there  is  no  rifle  of  carriage.  We 
cannot  difmils  our  account  of  this  pendulum,  of  which  fort 
only  a fmall  number  has  been  conftrufted,  and  of  which  no 
account  has  been  before  publicly  given,  without  mentioning 
a curious  property  in  it,  known  only  perhaps  to  the  con- 
triver and  to  the  writer  of  this  account,  which  is,  that  if 
the  column  of  mercury  be  made  to  reach  either  above  or  be- 
low the  middle  of  the  pendulum,  at  a mean  temperature,  the 
pendulum  in  either  cafe  will  be  under-compenfated ; but  when 
the  column  reaches  to  the  middle  exafi/y,  at  a mean  tempera- 
ture, the  compenfation  is  exaB ; that  is,  the  compenfation 
has  the  greateft  effeft  when  the  column  reac!  es  toth  middle 
of  the  pendulum,  which  the  inventor,  we  underftand,  forefaw 
would  be  the  cafe,  and  calculated  his  dimenfions  accord- 
ingly. 

Dr.  G.  Fordyce' s Compenfation  of  the  Simble  Pendulum , and 
others  of  a Jimilar  ConJlruBion. — The  compenfation  delcribed 
in  the  Philofopbical'Tranfa&ions  of  1794,  as  the  invention 
of  Dr.  G.  Fordyce,  is  not  attached  to  the  pendulum,  but 
to  the  cock  of  fufpenfion,  in  this  refpeft  like  that  of  De- 
parcieux,  contrived  in  1739,  from  which  it  probably  was 
borrowed.  The  original  pendulum  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  as 
altered  from  Whitehurft’s,  is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  Gen. 
Bentham,  from  which  an  univerfal  (tandard  of  linear  meafure 
was  attempted  to  be  taken,  and  from  which,  as  a model, 
fome  few  others  have  been  made.  In  Jig.  5,  of  our  laft 
plate,  let  A B reprefent  the  back  of  the  clock  cafe,  to 
which  a tube  of  brafs  may  be  attached  at  its  lower  end,  of 
fuch  length  as  to  compenfate  the  verge  of  the  pendulum, 
which  is  a long  (lender  fpring.  Near  the  top  of  this  tube 
is  a bracing  piece,  C,  in  form  of  a clamping  tube,  through 
which  it  paffes  without  play  or  friftion.  and  by  which  it  is 
kept  faft  to  the  back  of  the  cafe.  The  upper  end,  A, 
carries  the  cock  of  fufpenfion  and  a counterpoife  to  the  pen- 
dulum, and  under  it  is  fixed  faft  to  the  clock  frame  a fecond 
cock  of  limitation,  for  the  fpring  of  fufpenfion  to  be  re- 
ceived in,  and  by  which  the  effe&ive  length  of  the  pendu- 
lum is  limited.  (For  a minute  account  of  this  apparatus,  fee 
Nicholfon’s  Journal,  4to.  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  20.)  The  theory  of 
this  pendulum  is,  that  as  the  fixed  tube  behind  the  clock 
cafe  lengthens  by  expanfion  in  heat,  the  fteel  pendulum, 
though  more  expanded,  will  be  ffiortened  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion by  the  upward  motion  of  its  fpring  and  cock  of 
fufpenfion  above  the  cock  of  limitation ; and  if  the  wood 
of  the  clock  cafe  were  usa  terable  by  heat  or  moifture,  this 
theory  would  be  a good  one,  but  as  it  takes  no  notice  of 
the  material  to  which  the  fixed  rod  is  attached  at  its  lower 
end,  the  aftual  compenfation  amounts  to  no  more  than  the 
difference  between  the  expanfion  of  metal  and  wood  gives ; 

or 
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or  in  other  words,  it  does  no  more  fo  circumftanced  than  a 
wooden  pendulum  would  do  applied  in  the  common  way. 
But  inaccurate  as  the  compenfation  we  have  deferibed  mud 
neceffarily  be,  where  the  compenfation  tube  is  refting  on 
another  body  not  taken  into  the  account ; yet  Mr.  John 
Crofthwaite  of  Dublin  has  deferibed  a pendulum  of  his  in- 
vention, in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Irilh  Academy, 
as  being  a fuperior  pendulum,  which  differs  in  no  refpedl 
from  Dr.  Fordyce’s,  except  that  the  fixed  rod  of  compenfa- 
tion is  folid  as  well  as  the  verge,  and  is  fupported  by  a 
bracket  carried  by  a large  piece  of  marble,  and  like  White- 
hurft’s  clock,  has  cycloidal  cheeks  near  its  fpring  of  fuf- 
penfion.  Like  vife  the  Rev.  J.  Pine  of  Eaftdown,  near 
Barnftaple  in  Devonfhire,  has  deferibed  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the 
Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.  a pendulum  fimilar  in  all  refpe&s 
to  Mr.  Crofihwaite'9,  except  that  the  cycloidal  cheeks  are 
omitted,  and  fpiral  fprings  applied  to  raife  and  lower  the 
cock  of  fufper.fion  as  the  rod  of  compenfation  directs,  which 
mult  be  lefs  fteady  than  the  original  method  of  Dr.  Fordyce. 

Berthoud  has  deferibed  a method  of  compenfating  a Am- 
ple pendulum  in  his  “ Hiftoire  de  la  Mefure  du  Temps,” 
tome  ii.  p.  84,  fig.  2.  plate  n,  which  is  not  liable  to  the 
fame  objection  as  the  preceding  ones;  for  he  has  not  al- 
lowed any  fubftance  to  be  a part  of  his  mechanifm,  if  it  i8 
his  own  that  he  deferibes,  but  what  is  taken  into  the  ac- 
count ; a frame  of  three  bars,  the  middle  one  of  fteel,  and 
the  two  extreme  ones  of  brafs,  all  faltened  at  the  bottom  to  a 
crofs  piece,  and  the  brafs  ones  alfo  at  their  tops  to  another 
crofs  piece,  conltitutcs  the  compenfation  in  queftion  ; the 
upper  crofs  piece,  or  end  of  the  frame,  is  fixed  to  the  back 
plate  cf  the  frame  that  holds  the  wheels,  and  confequently 
the  brafs  rods  elongate  downwards,  while  the  Angle  fteel 
rod  elongafes  upwards  in  a fmaller  quantity;  it  is  not  however 
faft  to  the  crofs  piece,  but  paffes  through  it,  and  carries  a pin 
ailing  againft  one  end  of  a double  lever,  that  has  its  centre 
of  motion  on  the  cock  of  fufpenfion,  while  the  other  end  of 
the  double  lever  bears  *he  penduium.  The  confequence  is, 
that  while  the  brafs  rods  lengthen  downwards,  they  take  the 
fteel  rod  with  them  as  far  as  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
their  refpeftive  expanfions,  and  the  contiguous  end  of  the 
lever,  which  has  a counterpoife  for  the  pendulum,  falls  with 
it,  and  lifts  the  pendulum  verge  at  the  remote  end  of  the 
double  lever  the  requifite  quantity  for  compenfation  of  the 
Ample  rod  : and  this  quantity  is  determined  by  an  adjufting 
ferew,  altering  the  centre  of  motion  between  the  two  oppo- 
fite  ends  of  the  double  lever.  This  conftruftion  feems  to 
poffefs  al  the  requifites  of  a good  compenfation,  except  that 
the  frame  is  not  in  motion. 

Tr  ought  on  s Tubular  Pendulum  of  different  Metals. — We  have 
already  deferibed  two  pendulums  of  Troughton’s  contriv- 
ance, both  of  which  anfwered  fheir  purpofe  of  being  good 
regulators,  and  hence  it  may  be  matter  of  furprife,  why 
the  fame  man  fhould  contrive  a third,  very  different  in  its 
conftruftion  from  ei*her  of  the  former.  But  pendulums 
which  may  be  equally  good  regulators  of  a clock,  when 
properly  adjutted,  are  not  equally  capable  of  ready  adjuft- 
ment,  particularly  for  variations  of  temperature,  after  they 
are  brought  to  a mean  time.  All  the  pendulums  which  we 
have  hitherto  deferibed  required  their  adjuftments  for  tem- 
perature to  be  made  from  a trial  of  their  going  in  fummer 
and  winter,  and  eight  or  nine  months  waiting  between  each 
adjuftment  was  an  interval  inconveniently  long  for  an  aftro- 
nomer,  who  was  anxious  to  purfue  his  obfervations  ; Mr. 
Trou  ghton  therefore,  wliofe  numerous  contrivances  are  ge- 
ue  ally  fo  many  improvements  in  the  mechanical  arts,  con- 
verted the  grid-iron  pendulum  into  a tubular  one,  which  has 
all  the  accuracy  of  the  old  pendulum,  and  at  the  fame  time 


all  the  fimplicity  of  the  external  ftiape  of  the  Ample  pendu- 
lum. This  pendulum  has  its  compenfation  examined,  and  its 
compenfating  mechanifm  adjufted  by  means  of  the  inventor’s 
new  fpint-level  pyrometer,  without  any  trial  for  rate  in  the 
oppofite  extremes  of  temperature,  and  that  as  foon  a.  it 
has  been  roughly  adjufted  to  mean  time.  This  faving  of 
time,  and  of  a repetition  of  adjuftments,  is  a great  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  dock-making,  and  when  generally  known 
and  adopted  will  enable  the  maker  to  fend  home  his  machine 
perfectly  adjufted  in  the  Ihort  fpace  of  a few  days,  whereas 
the  old  method  of  adjufting  for  temperature,  from  obferva- 
tions repeated  at  diftant  intervals,  required  as  many  months, 
and  in  fome  cafes  even  years.  Our  Plate  XXVII.  of  Horo- 
logy, exhibits  a variety  of  figures  illuftrative  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  parts  of  Troughton’s  tubular  pendu- 
lum, and  in  cur  defeription  of  An  Agronomical  Clock  with 
Troughlon' s Pendulum,  under  the  head  Clock,  a minute  ac- 
count is  civen  of  the  conftru£tion,  to  which  our  readers 
are  defired  to  revert.  It  is  afferted  in  the  Britilh  Encyclo- 
pedia, that  Finny  of  Liverpool,  and  Chandler  of  Seven 
Dials,  London,  both  conftru&ed  tubular  pendulums,  very 
fimilar  to  Troughton’s,  many  years  before  1804,  which  is 
the  date  of  Mr.  Troughton’s  publication  of  his,  in  Nichol- 
fon’s  Journal ; but  as  the  arrangement  of  the  two  metals  is 
not  the  fame  as  in  Troughton’s  conftrudtion,  nor  was  known 
to  him  previoufly,  this  circumftance,  if  true,  does  not  de- 
tract from  his  merit,  as  it  regards  the  invention  in  queftion. 
Indeed  we  happen  to  know,  that  no  tubular  pendulum  is  at 
prefent,  nor  ever  was,  at  the  Richmond  obfervatory,  for- 
merly fuperintended  by  M.  de  Mainbray,  as  ftated  in  the 
article  above  referred  to. 

Ward’s  Compenfation  Pendulum — In  March  of  the  year 
1806,  Mr.  Henry  Ward,  of  Blandford  in  Dorfetfhire,  com- 
municated to  the  Society  of  Arts  at  the  Adelphi,  an  ac- 
count of  a new  compenfation  pendulum,  accompanied  by  a 
model,  which  gained  him  the  filver  medal  from  the  fociety. 
This  pendulum  confided  of  three  bars,  two  of  iron  and  one 
of  zinc,  arranged  in  a manner  very  fimilar  to  Deparcieux’s 
improvement  of  Regnauld’s  old  French  pendulum,  but 
without  the  lever  of  adjuftment.  The  reprefentation  is 
given  in  fig.  6.  of  our  laft  plate,  where  h h and  ii  are  two  flat 
rods  of  iron  or  fteel,  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick  each  ; and  k k is  a rod  of  zinc,  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  interpofed ; the  two  extreme  or 
iron  rods  are  cranked,  one  at  the  top  to  receive  the  fufpen- 
fion fpring,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  to  hold  the  ball  in 
the  fame  vertical  line  with  the  zinc  rod.  Thefe  three  paral- 
lel rods  are  united  by  four  ferews,  /,  /,  /,  /,  which  pafiing 
through  oblong  holes  in  the  bars  h h and  k k,  ferew  into  the 
rod  i i,  while  the  rod,  h h , is  faftened  to  the  zinc  one,  k k , by 
the  fingle  ferew  m,  near  its  lower  extremity,  which  ferew  is 
the  ferew  of  adjuftment  for  temperature,  and  requires  feve- 
ral  holes  to  be  made  in  the  bar  h h , and  alfo  in  k k , that  the 
length  of  the  zinc  bar  may  be  limited  to  its  due  proportion 
for  exa6t  compenfation.  The  iron  bar,  i i,  refts  by  a chin- 
piece  on  the  upper  end  of  the  zinc  bar,  and  therefore  the 
ball  fupported  by  its  lower  tapped  end  ftretches  all  the  bars 
equally.  If  the  zinc  bar  had  relied  on  the  crank  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bar  b h,  inftead  of  being  held  by  the  ferew 
m,  the  arrangement  would  have  been  the  fame  as  in  Depar- 
cieux’s, but  with  zinc  lubftituted  for  brafs,  which  c®nfe- 
quently  does  not  require  the  aid  of  a lever  to  increafe  its 
effedl.  The  proportional  expanlions  of  zinc  and  iron  were 
taken  for  this  pendulum  from  Smeaton’s  table  in  the  48th 
vol.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  of  London,  and  were  made  for 
hammered  zinc  as  373  : 15 1 ; butv  fubfequent  obfervations 
on  the  rate  of  the  clock,  to  which  the  pendulum  was  applied, 
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proved  that  the  expanfion  of  the  hammered  zinc  was  greater 
than  Smeaton’s  table  gives  it,  though  the  quantity  was 
within  the  reach  of  the  adjuftment. 

In  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  8vo  edit.  (vol.  vii.  page  joo. ) 
there  is  a notice  of  a fimilar  pendulum  by  Benzenberg, 
where  one  rod  of  lead  is  introduced  to  compenfate  two 
rods  of  iron,  but  no  drawing  is  given.  For  the  original 
fee  Voigt’s  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  page  787. 

Compenfation  Pendulum  by  Adam  Reid. — Another  com- 
penfation  pendulum,  made  by  Mr.  Adam  Reid  of  Wool- 
wich, was  prefented  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  April  1809, 
and  the  inventor  was  rewarded  with  fifteen  guineas  for 
his  contrivance  and  model.  This  pendulum  is  given  in 
Jig.  7.  of  our  laft  plate,  and  has  its  compenfation  of  atub& 
of  zinc  a£ling  on  the  ball  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Heel 
verge  thus  ; A B is  the  fteel  verge,  made  a little  thicker 
where  it  enters  the  ball  C,  and  alfo  of  a lozenge  Ihape,  to 
prevent  the  ball's  turning,  but  above  and  below  it  is  cy- 
lindrical ; near  the  centre  of  the  ball  is  a (houlder  in  the 
verge,  againft  which  the  upper  end  of  the  zinc  tube  D 
preflfes  the  crofs  piece  of  the  ball  when  the  nut  E is  turned 
up  clofe  to  its  lower  extremity,  but  when  the  nut  is  turned 
back,  in  adjufting  for  rate,  the  tube  defcends  a little,  and 
the  ball  with  it,  while  it  refts  on  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
tube.  When  the  compenfation  is  too  much,  the  tube  may 
be  Shortened  till  it  is  found  of  the  exaft  length,  by  a 
trial  of  the  rate  in  extremes  of  temperature.  In  the  figure 
before  us  the  length  of  the  zinc  tube  does  not  appear  fuffi- 
ciently  long  to  compenfate  an  entire  verge  of  fteel.  The 
inventor  obferves  that  platina  might  be  fubftituted  for  fteel, 
and  fteel  for  zinc,  for  the  formation  of  this  kind  of  pen- 
dulum, but  that  the  expenfe  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
dearnefs  of  platina. 

Doughty's  Compenfation  Pendulum. — Mr.  Thomas  Doughty, 
of  Charles-ftreet,  Somer’s-town,  favoured  us,  in  January 
1811,  with  a fketch  and  Ihort  defcription  of  a compenfa- 
tion pendulum  invented  by  him  on  the  principle  of  flexure, 
by  a compound  bar  that  is  applied  to  draw  up  the  pendu- 
lum’s ball  in  hot  weather, after  the  manner  of  Mr.  W.Nichol- 
fon’s,  which  we  fhall  notice  prefently.  Fig.  8,  of  the  fame 
plate  to  which  we  have  lately  referred,  reprefents  this  pen- 
dulum in  its  reduced  ftate  ; A is  a compound  bar  of  fteel 
and  brafs  foldered  together,  with  the  fteel  uppermoft  ; the 
length  of  which  is  ten  inches,  the  breadth  half  an  inch,  and 
thicknefs  four-tenths ; the  fteel  portion  being  ^th  of  the 
whole ; it  is  curved  with  the  concave  face  downwards,  the 
point  E above  the  ball  being  the  centre  of  curvature. 
Above  this  bar,  and  connetted  with  it  at  the  middle,  rifes 
the  brafs  bar  B,  fix  inches  long,  to  which  the  fpring  of 
fufpenfion  is  fall,  and  which  receives  the  impulfe  from  the 
crutch  at  the  point  8.  C,  C,  are  two  fimilar  Aiding  heads 
of  brafs,  tapped  to  receive  each  a fcrew  and  faddle-piece 
to  fix  them  in  any  given  part  of  the  compound  bar  : by 
means  of  two  cloclk  fprings  thefe  heads  are  attached  to  the 
fide  rods  D,  D,  of  fteel,  each  T*  ths  °f  an  inch  wide,  and 
^th  thick,  which  rods  are  again  attached  to  the  iron  flat 
piece  E by  fimilar  fprings,  while  the  flat  piece  paffes 
through  the  ball  and  receives  the  nut  of  adjuftment  for 
rate.  The  compenfation  is  effe&ed  thus  ; while  the  brafs 
piece  B,  and  the  fteel  fide  rods  D,  D,  elongate  by  heat,  the 
curve  of  the  compound  bar,  A,  becomes  more  and  more  ap- 
proaching towards  a ftraight  line,  by  the  fuperior  expanfion 
of  the  brafs  portion,  and  this  alteration  of  figure  lifts  up  the 
ball  of  the  pendulum  a correfponding  quantity  ; which  quan- 
tity is  regulated  by  the  diftance  of  the  heads  C,  C,  from  the 
middle  of  the  compound  bar  ; the  greater  diftance  being  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a greater  effeft  of  the  compenfation, 


and  vice  verfa  ; but  in  making  this  adjuftment  care  mud  be 
taken  that  the  clock  be  not  put  out  of  beat,  by  moving 
one  head  more  than  the  other  ; but  if  the  clock  is  already 
out  of  beat,  this  adjuftment  may  be  ufed  alfo  as  an  adjuft- 
ment for  beat,  at  the  time  of  adjufting  for  temperature. 
The  fprings  are  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  fri&ion 
during  the  variations  of  temperature,  but  we  fufpeft  that 
there  will  be  another  confequence,  not  fo  favourable  to  the 
regular  motion  of  the  pendulum  as  might  be  wi/hed ; 
which  is,  that  when  the  impulfe  is  given  from  the  main- 
taining power  at  the  point  8 of  the  brafs  bar  B,  the 
fpring9,  both  near  C C and  E,  will  .yield,  or  bend  a little, 
before  the  heavy  ball  will  be  urged,  and  thereby  require 
a greater  power  to  keep  the  pendulum  in  motion  than  would 
be  ncceflary  without  fuch  fprings  ; and  alfo  the  ball  and  the 
rods  will  not  begin  and  end  their  vibrations  exaftly  in  a con- 
temporaneous manner,  which  circumftance,  without  very  nice 
equipoife  of  the  fide  rods,  will  produce  a vacillation  in 
the  ball.  Ritchie’s  pendulum,  however,  which  follows,  and 
which  was  intended  to  remedy  the  faults  of  this,  is  liable  to 
the  fame  objedlion,  though  his  Aiding  adjuftment  for  tempe- 
rature will  not  interfere  with  {he  adjuftment  for  rate,  as 
muft  be  the  cafe  with  the  pendulum  before  us ; for  bring- 
ing the  upper  ends  C,  C,  of  Doughty’s  fide  rods  nearer  to- 
gether lengthens  the  effeftive  length  of  the  pendulum, 
thereby  requiring  a new  adjuftment  for  rate.  The  inventor 
heated  a fmall  room  with  fteam  till  the  adjuftment  for  tem- 
perature was  found  complete,  which  turned  out  to  require 
eight  out  of  the  ten  inches  of  the  compound  bar  to  make 
this  adjuftment  perfeft. 

Ritchie's  Compenfation  Pendulum , and  Nicholfon's. — In 
March  of  the  year  1812,  Mr.  David  Ritchie,  of  Clerken- 
well,  laid  before  the  Adelphi  Society,  alfo,  a model  of  a 
compenfation  pendulum,  for  which  he  received,  as  a reward, 
twenty  guineas.  The  compenfation  in  this  pendulum  was 
effected  by  means  of  the  flexure  of  two  compound  horizon- 
tal bars  interpofed  between  the  verge  and  the  ball,  which, 
like  Doughty’s,  a&  on  the  fame  principle  as  the  compound 
bars  in  the  ordinary  compenfation  balances  of  a chrono- 
meter. Fig.  9.  reprefents  the  pendulum  at  prefent  before 
us,  in  which  A is  the  fpring  of  fufpenfion,  B the  ball, 
and  C the  fteel  verge  as  ufual,  with  the  nut  of  adjuftment 
for  rate  at  E,  below  the  ball.  The  compenfating  bars  are 
F and  G,  the  upper  part  of  F and  the  lower  part  of  G 
being  fteel,  and  the  other  parts  brafs  ; fo  that  any  addi- 
tional heat  may  bring  the  bars  nearer  together  by  the  con- 
vexity of  the  brafs  faces  of  the  compound  bars  being  con- 
tiguous. Thefe  compound  bars  have  each  a Aiding  piece 
above  and  below  e and  f refpeftively,  by  the  Aiding  of 
which  the  bars  may  have  their  effe&ive  lengths  altered,  in 
the  adjuftment  for  temperature  ; and  are  conne&ed  by  the 
Aender  fprings  e and  f,  which  bear  a portion  of  the  ball’s 
weight ; the  remainder  being  borne  by  the  fprings  / and 
m attached  by  fcrews  at  h,  one  to  the  verge  piece  d and 
the  other  to  the  ball  piece  b,  while  they  themfelves  are 
united  by  fcrews  at  / and  m.  The  compenfation  frame, 
fo  conltrufted,  is  adjufted  by  Aiding  the  compound  bars, 
before  they  are  fixed,  till  the  centre  of  the  ball  falls  in 
the  vertical  line  of  the  verge,  where  the  fcrews  at  h fix 
it  for  trial.  The  impreflion  on  our  mind,  from  a contem- 
plation of  this  conftru&ion,  is,  that  when  the  crutch  of 
the  clock  urges  the  verge,  the  ball  will  not  move  with 
it  till  the  fprings  e and  / are  bent  a little,  for  when  the  ball 
is  heavy,  as  is  now  cultomary  in  feconds  pendulums,  its 
weight  will  place  a great  ftrefs  on  the  Aender  fprings  that 
conneft  it  with  the  verge,  and  produce,  probably,  a vacilla- 
tion, as  in  Doughty’s,  that  muft  be  very  unfavourable  to 
ifochronifm, 
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fochronifm,  even  allowing  the  compenfation  to  be  perfeft. 
It  was  to  avoid  this  evil,  that  Mr.  Nicholfon  placed  a fimilar 
compenfation  bar  on  the  cock  of  fufpenfion  above  the  verge 
of  his  pendulum,  and  alfo  above  the  cock  of  limitation,  as 
fcen  in  fig.  10,  but  without  any  fpring,  and  in  this  fituation 
the  varying  curvature  of  the  horizontal  compound  bar,  E E, 
altering  the  length  of  the  fufpenfion  fpring,  produced  the 
alternate  rifing  and  falling  of  the  ball,  as  the  verge  carried 
it  in  an  oppolite  dirediion,  fo  that  the  centre  of  ofcilla- 
tion  was  comparatively  ftationary.  (See  Phil.  Journal, 
vol.  i.  4to.  ed.  plate  5.  fig.  3.)  The  alteration  in  the 
length  aud  ftrength  of  the  fpring  of  fufpenfion  is,  how- 
ever,  an  obje&ion  to  Nicholfon's  conftrudtion.  The  fame 
author  alfo  contrived  a compenfation  pendulum  compofed 
of  four  rodi  of  fteel  and  one  of  a compound,  or  alloy,  of 
zinc  and  filver,  which  is  defcribed  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  4to. 
Phil.  Journal.  (See  page  205,  and  plate  9.)  But  as 
there  are  eight  figures  neceflary  to  explain  the  fittings  of 
the  different  parts,  and  as  the  work  is  in  every  one’s 
hands,  we  will  fatisfy  ourfelves  by  referring  our  readers  to 
the  author’s  own  defeription. 

Hardy’s  Compenfation  Pendulum. — Mr.  Hardy  of  Cler- 
kenwell,  whofe  ingenuity  and  good  workmanfhip  have  given 
him  a high  rank  among  chronometei  makers,  has  lately  con- 
trived a compenfation  pendulum  that  partakes  partly  of  the 
grid-iron  clafs,  and  partly  of  Ellicott’s,  and  that  promifes  to 
be  exempted  from  the  jerks  that  have  been  imputed  to  the 
other  conftru&ions  during  the  elongations  and  flexure  of 
the  bars.  It  was  our  intention  to  have  given  a drawing  of 
this  pendulum,  but  our  plates  of  pendulums  are  full  ; and 
as  the  pendulum  before  us  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  a 
clock,  we  will  confider  it  as  a projedf  rather  than  as  an 
approved  pendulum.  It  is,  however,  completely  finiflied. 
It  confifts  of  five  parallel  bars,  the  three  middle  ones  of 
fteel,  and  the  two  extreme  ones  of  brafs ; there  are  two 
crofs  pieces  at  top,  and  as  many  at  bottom,  to  conneft 
the  longitiltiinal  bars,  and  the  lowed  carries  a pair  of  fmall 
levers,  on  the  remote  ends  of  which  the  brafs  bars  ad  as 
they  elongate  downwards,  but  the  centres  of  their  motions 
are  fprings,  like  thofe  in  the  inventor’s  compenfation  ba- 
lance, which  balance  performs  very  well ; the  ball  is  at- 
tached to  the  interior  ends  of  the  faid  levers  by  other 
fprings,  and  a fpiral  fpring  ads  near  the  top  of  the  middle 
fteel  lever  to  carry  a part  of  the  ball’s  weight,  in  order  to 
let  the  fprings  near  the  ball  ad  without  having  too  much 
ft  refs  on  them.  The  excellence  or  defed  of  this  pendu- 
lum muft  be  proved  by  future  trials. 

Recapitulation  of  the  prtncipal  Properties  of  a Pendulum. — 
As  the  various  properties  of,  and  circumtlances  relating  to, 
the  pendulum,  have  been  treated  of  under  different  heads  in 
this  work,  we  will  conclude  our  prefent  account  by  reca- 
pitulating the  principal  of  them  in  a fuccind  manner,  there- 
by condenfing  the  fubftance  that  is  neceffarily  diffufed  over 
our  work  into  regular  order  and  a narrow  compafs. 

1.  The  theory  of  a pendulum’s  motion  is  derived  from 
the  uniformly  accelerative  force  of  the  gravity  of  its  bob, 
confidered  as  having  all  its  weight  concentrated  into  one 
point. 

2.  If  fuch  bob  could  be  made  to  defeend  down  the  chord 
of  its  fembarc  of  vibration,  and  to  afeend  up  the  chord  of 
the  other  half,  its  long  and  fhort  femi-vibrations  would  be 
performed  in  the  fame  time,  namely,  in  the  time  that  would 
be  taken  up  in  falling  through  half  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum, and  the  velocity  at  the  loweft  point  would  be  as  the 
length  of  the  chord. 

3.  A pendulum  cannot  be  made  to  move  in  the  chords  of 
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a circle,  but  will  neceffarily  move  in  the  arcs  when  fufpendei 
by  a cord  or  rod. 

4.  The  longer  arcs  of  vibration  require  more  time  than 
the  fhorter  ones,  when  thofe  arcs  are  circular. 

5.  In  that  peculiar  curve  called  a cycloid,  or  by  the  French 
a roulette,  a femi-vibration  is  performed  in  the  fame  time, 
whatever  be  the  length  of  the  arc,  namely,  in  the  time  that 
would  be  taken  up  in  defeending  down  the  chord  of  a cor- 
refponding  arc  of  the  generating  circle. 

6.  The  axis  of  a cycloid  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
generating  circle  ; the  ftraight  line  paffed  over  in  the  gene- 
ration is  equal  to  the  circumference  ; and  the  whole  cycloid 
equal  to  twice  the  circumference  of  the  faid  circle. 

7.  The  time  of  a femi-vibration  in  a cycloidal  arc  is  to  the 
time  of  the  bob’s  defeent  down  the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as 
a quadrant  of  a circle  is  to  its  radius  ; therefore  the  time 
of  a whole  cycloidal  vibration  is  to  the  time  of  the  fall 
down  the  axis  as  a femi-circ/e  is  to  radius  { or  as  the  circum- 
ference of  a circle  is  to  its  diameter. 

8.  The  involute  of  a cycloid  is  itfelf  a cycloid  in  every 
refpeft  fimilar  to  the  cycloid  evolved. 

9.  Any  cycloidal  arc  is  equal  to  twice  the  correfponding 
chord  of  the  generating  circle ; and  therefore  the  axis  of 
the  generating  circle  is  equal  to  half  the  arc  of  the  whole 
femi-cycloid  ; hence  a cord  reprefenting  the  length  of  a 
pendulum,  evolved  from  contact  with  a femi-cycloid,  till  it 
refts  at  the  vertex,  muft  be  double  the  length  of  the  axis  of 
the  generating  circle,  and  will  move  in  a femi-cycloid. 

10.  Therefore  the  time  of  a pendulum’s  vibrating  in  a 
cycloidal  curve  is  to  the  time  of  its  bob’s  defeent  down  one- 
half  of  its  length,  as  the  circumference  of  a circle  is  to  its 
diameter. 

11.  Hence  Huygens  placed  two  portions  of  feparate 
femi-cycloids,  with  their  curves  oppofed  to  each  other,  and 
with  their  vertices  nearly  in  contadl  at  the  point  of  fuf- 
penfion, that  the  thread  cf  fufpenfion  might  be  evolved, 
firft  from  one,  and  then  from  the  other  alternately,  in 
each  femi-vibration,  in  order  to  make  all  the  vibrations, 
of  whatever  length,  ifochronal. 

12.  The  theory  of  this  contrivance  was  admirable ; but 
it  fuppofed  the  adfion  of  the  pendulum’s  gravity  to  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain  the  continuance  of  the  vibrations,  as  well 
as  all  the  ponderous  matter  collefted  into  one  point ; like- 
wife  the  centre  of  ofcillation  to  be  in  the  fame  point  with 
all  lengths  of  the  cycloidal  cord  ; and  alfo  the  cord  itfelf  to 
be  invariable  in  length,  as  well  as  perfectly  free  from  rigi- 
dity ; all  which  fuppofitions,  not  founded  in  nature,  proved 
fo  many  impediments  to  the  pra&ical  adoption  of  the 
cycloidal  cheeks  for  an  attached  or  going  pendulum,  where 
external  force  is  neceffarily  fuperadded  to  that  of  gravity, 
and  where  the  centre  of  ofcillation  does  not  coincide  with 
the  centre  of  gravity. 

13.  But  fmall  circular  arcs  are  fo  nearly  coincident  with 
cycloidal  arcs  near  the  vertical  line,  or  line  of  quiefcence, 
that  they  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  latter,  where  they  do 
not  exceed  40,  without  fenfible  error. 

14.  Hence  the  time  of  a vibration  in  fmall  circular  arcs, 
is  to  the  time  of  the  bob’s  falling  down  half  the  pendulum’s 
length,  very  nearly  as  the  circumference  of  a circle  is  to  its 
diameter,  which,  in  cycloidal  arcs,  has  been  fhewn  to  be 
exadly  fo. 

15.  An  efcapement  for  Jhort  arcs,  therefore,  became 
neceflary,  when  the  cycloidal  cheeks  were  laid  afide, 
which  afted  with  the  crown-  wheel  efcapement  (an  efcape- 
ment  adapted  for  long  arcs),  and  Clement  or  Hooke  con- 
trived the  anrj&or-efcapement,  which  gave  the  pendulum, 
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vibrating  in  fhort  arcs,  the  namp  of  the  royal  pendulum,  from 
the  noble  property  it  poffeffes  as  a regulator.  [Query, 
was  not  the  fign  of  the  crown  and  anchor  of  horological 
origin  ?] 

16.  As  the  momentum  of  a pendulum  is  compofed  partly 
of  ponderous  matter,  and  partly  of  velocity,  the  reduftion 
of  the  arc  of  vibration  produced  a neceffary  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  bob. 

17.  The  times  of  vibration  of  pendulums  of  different 
lengths  will  be  always  direftly  to  each  other  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  their  refpeftive  lengths,  where  the  accelerative  force 
is  conftant  and  unaltered. 

18.  When  pendulums  of  the  fame  length  vibrate  with 
different  forces,  the  times  will  vary  inverfely  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  accelerative  forces. 

19.  The  lengths  of  pendulums,  vibrating  in  the  fame 
times,  vary  direftly  as  the  forces  which  accelerate  them. 

20.  The  times  of  vibration  of  pendulums  of  different 
lengths,  a died  upon  by  different  accelerative  forces , will  vary  as 
the  fquare  roots  of  the  lengths  direftly,  and  the  fquare  roots 
of  the  forces  inverfely. 

21.  Hence  the  fame  pendulum  will  not  vibrate  in  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  time  in  all  latitudes,  where  the  force  of 
gravity  varies. 

22.  Nor  will  an  attached  pendulum,  continuing  to  vibrate 
by  the  aid  of  fome  external  force  added  to  gravity,  vibrate, 
even  in  the  fame  latitude,  in  the  fame  time  as  a detached 
pendulum  vibrating  by  the  force  of  gravity  alone  for  a 
limited  period. 

23.  Pendulums  afting  with  different  efcapements,  or 
having  otherwife  different  maintaining  powers,  will  there- 
fore vary  a little  in  their  lengths,  though  they  meafure 
the  fame  time,  and  even  move  in  the  fame  arcs. 

24.  External  force,  from  the  maintaining  power,  may 
be  added  to  gravity,  either  inflantly  or  gradually,  for  a 
longer  or  a (horter  time,  uniformly  or  variably,  and  com- 
mencing or  ceafing  to  aft  at  any  given  point  of  the  vibra- 
tion ; or  it  may  be  applied  to  aft  in  conjunftion  with  gravity 
during  the  whole  vibration  ; all  which  modes  will  require  fo 
many  correfponding  lengths  of  pendulum  to  vibrate  in  the 
fame  time. 

25.  Hence  originated  all  the  variety  of  efcapements  that 
aft  with  the  pendulum,  and  modify  the  maintaining  power, 
by  giving  their  impulfes  differently,  as  to  place,  quantity, 
quality,  and  duration. 

26.  That  mode  of  giving  the  impulfe  is  beft,  which  either 
deranges  the  aftion  of  gravity  lealt,  or  afts  moft  in  con- 
formity with  it, 

27.  When  the  fame  pendulum  is  by  any  caufe  made  to 
vibrate  in  different  arcs,  the  daily  error,  or  difference,  in 
feconds  of  time,  will  be  T5t^5ths  of  the  difference  of  the 
fquares  of  thofe  arcs,  reckoned  in  degrees  and  parts  of  a 
degree. 

28.  A vibrating  pendulum  may  have  its  arcs  altered,  not 
only  by  a variation  in  the  additional  force,  or  maintaining 
power,  but  may  be  fo  attrafted  by  a contiguous  heavy 
body,  particularly  if  homogeneous,  that  its  arc  of  vibration 
may  be  either  enlarged  or  diminifhed  by  the  pofition  of  the 
faid  body  : if  placed  near  the  line  of  quiefcence,  the  arc 
may  be  fhortened  ; but  if  placed  beyond  the  extremity  cf 
the  arc,  it  may  be  enlarged. 

29.  If  the  point  of  fufpenfion  be  not  firmly  and  im- 
moveably  fixed,  a flight  motion  in  it  will  have  the  fame 
effeft  on  the  time,  as  lengthening  the  pendulum,  though  the 
maintaining  power  be  the  fame  ; and  if  the  points  of  fuf- 
penfion of  two  pendulums  be  contiguous,  and  be  attached 


to  the  fame  fhelf  or  yielding  fubftance,  they  will  continue 
to  vibrate  together,  though  they  are  not  exaftly  of  the  fame 
length,  nor  adjufted  precifely  to  the  fame  time.  This 
curious  property  is  obfervable  'in  either  the  detached  or  at- 
tached pendulums. 

30.  When  the  pendulum  is  taken  as  an  univerfal  flandard 
of  linear  meafure , as  well  as  of  time,  the  experiments  to 
afcertain  the  exaft  length  of  a feconds,  or  half-feconds  pen- 
dulum, mull  be  made  always  in  the  fame  latitude,  on  the 
fame  level,  and  in  a detached  ftate  if  poffible,  or  otherwife 
the  refult  will  be  affefted  by  all  or  feveral  of  the  variety  of 
circumftances,  which  we  have  had  occafion  to  confider  as 
influencing  the  length  of  the  vibrating  pendulum. 

31.  That  compenfation-pendulum  may  be  accounted  the 
bell,  that  changes  its  rate  leaft.  throughout  the  year,  pro- 
vided that  its  adjuflments  can  be  conveniently  made. 

Pendulum  Level.  See  Level. 

Pendulum  Watch.  See  Watch. 

PENEDON,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  ; 19  miles  N.E.  of  Vifeu. 

PENELLA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  ; 15  miles  S.E.  of  Coimbra. 

PENELOPE,  in  Mythology,  the  mother  of  Pan  (fee  his 
article)  by  the  god  Mercury.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Icarius,  who  lived  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pandion  II., 
and  had  offers  of  marriage  from  feveral  princes  of  Greece. 
Her  father,  to  prevent  quarrels  that  might  have  happened, 
obliged  them  to  contend  for  her  in  the  games,  which  he 
caufed  them  to  celebrate.  Ulyffes  was  the  conqueror,  and 
gained  the  lady  for  his  prize.  (Paufan.  in  Lacon.)  After 
this  marriage  had  been  folemnized,  Icarius  ufed  his  utmoll 
efforts  to  prevail  with  his  fon-in-law  to  flay  with  him  at 
Sparta,  where  he  was  fettled  ; and  defpairing  of  being  able 
to  perfuade  him,  he  conjured  his  daughter  not  to  forfake 
him.  Ulyffes,  tired  with  thefe  importunities,  referred  the 
matter  to  the  determination  of  his  wife,  leaving  her  at  liberty 
either  to  accompany  him  to  Ithaca,  or  to  remain  with  her 
father.  Penelope  blulhed  at  this  fpeech,  and  anfwered  only 
by  covering  her  face  with  a veil.  Icarius,  underftanding 
this  dumb  language,  confented  to  her  going  with  her  huf- 
band;  but  moved  by  her  graceful  contufion,  confecrated  a 
ftatue  to  “ Modefty,”  on  the  fpot  where  Penelope  had  put 
a veil  over  her  face.  Penelope  has  been  always  confidered 
as  the  mod  perfeft  model  of  conjugal  love  ; but  Bayle  and 
fome  other  authors  have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  her  having  been 
made  a model  of  chaflitv,  when  it  is  alleged,  that  (he  dif- 
fered herfelf  to  be  debauched  by  fome  of  her  lovers,  who 
were  always  about  her  during  the  abfence  of  her  hufband, 
and  that  fhe  was  expelled  by  him  from  Ithaca,  whence  (he 
repaired  firft  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to  Mantinea,  where 
(he  ended  her  days. 

Penelope,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Gallinae.  The  ireneric  charafter  is  this  ; bill  naked  at  the 
bafe  ; head  covered  with  feathers;  chin  naked;  tail  with 
twelve  feathers ; legs  without  fpurs.  There  are  four 

Species. 

Cristata,  or  Guan.  Head  with  an  ereft  creft,  temples 
violet.  It  inhabits  Brafil  and  Guiana,  and  is  about  30 
inches  long.  It  is  frequently  tamed,  and  its  flelh  is  reckoned 
very  delicate  It  utters  a found  fomething  like  the  word 
Jacu.  The  other  charafteritlics  of  this  fpecies  are,  a black 
bill ; irides  orange  ; noftrils  reaching  from  the  middle  of  the 
bill  to  the  front ; orbito  violet ; caruncle  on  the  chin  com- 
preffed,  red,  covered  with  a few  hairs ; creft  oblong  ; body 
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black-green  ; back  brown;  neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  fpotted 
with  white  ; legs  red. 

Cumanensis  ; JacuorYacou.  Blackifh  ; creft  and  firft 
quill-feathers  white.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a hen  turkey. 
It  is  found  in  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  It  erefts  its  creft,  ex- 
pands its  tail,  and  cries  in  a mournful  tone,  like  a young 
turkey.  It  builds  on  the  ground,  is  eafily  tamed,  and  is 
often  domcfticated. 

Pipile;  Piping  Curafiow.  Caruncle  on  the  chin  blue; 
belly  black  ; back  brown,  fpotted  with  black.  Like  the 
laft  it  is  found  in  Cayenne  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
The  voice  is  weak  and  piping. 

Marail;  Marail  Turkey.  Greenilh  black  ; naked  or- 
bits and  legs  red ; throat  nakedifti,  fpeckled  with  white. 
It  is  the  fize  cf  a common  fowl,  and  not  diflimilar  in  lhape. 
Though  not  much  known  to  naturalifts,  it  is  common  in  the 
woods  of  Guiana,  at  a diftance  from  the  fea.  It  is  generally 
feen  in  fmal)  flocks,  excepting  at  breeding  time,  when  it  is 
only  met  with  in  pairs,  and  then  frequently  on  the  ground, 
or  on  low  Ihrubs,  at  other  times  on  high  trees,  on  which  it 
roofts  during  the  night.  The  female  builds  her  nefton  fome 
low  bufhy  tree,  as  near  the  trunk  as  poflible,  and  lays  three 
or  four  eggs.  When  the  young  have  been  hatched  for  ten 
or  twelve  days,  they  defcend  with  the  mother,  which 
fcratches  on  the  ground  like  a hen,  and  broods  them,  till 
they  can  Ihift  for  themfelves.  They  breed  twice  a year. 
The  young  birds  are  eafily  tamed,  and  feldom  forfake  the 
places  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up.  Their  cry  is 
not  unharmonious,  unlefs  they  are  irritated,  when  it  is  harlh 
and  loud.  Their  flelh  is  good  for  food,  and  highly  efteemed. 

Penelope,  a fpecies  of  Anas.  See  Duck. 

PENEO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Theffaly,  which  runs 
into  the  JEzezn  fea;  20  miles  E.  of  Lariffa. 

PENETRABILITY.  See  Impenetrability. 

PENETRALE,  among  the  Romans,  properly  denoted 
the  chapel  confecrated  to  the  penates,  or  houfhold  gods. 

PENETRATION,  Penetratio,  the  ad  whereby  one 
thing  enters  another,  or  takes  up  the  place  already  poffeffed 
by  another. 

The  fchoolmen  define  penetration  the  co-exiftence  of  two 
or  more  bodies,  fo  that  one  is  prefent,  or  has  its  extenfion 
in  the  fame  place  as  the  other. 

Philofophers  hold  the  penetration  of  bodies  abfurd,  i.  e. 
that  two  bodies  fhould  be  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame  place; 
and  accordingly,  impenetrability  is  laid  down  as  one  of  the 
effential  properties  of  matter.  See  Matter. 

What  we  popularly  call  penetration  only  amounts  to  the 
matter  of  one  body’s  being  admitted  into  the  vacuity  of 
another.  Such  is  the  penetration  of  water  through  the  fub- 
llance  of  gold. 

The  theory  of  the  penetration  of  bodies  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  military  and  naval  affairs,  the  objeft  in  all  cafes 
of  battery  being  to  communicate  the  greateft  poflible  mo- 
mentum to  the  obftacle  intended  to  be  deftroyed,  whether 
it  be  the  gates  of  a fortrefs,  or  the  fides  of  a veflel ; or  rather 
we  would  fay,  that  the  effeft  to  be  produced  fhould  be  the 
greateft  poflible,  and  which,  it  is  well  known,  depends  in  a 
great  meafure  upon  the  proper  charges  employed.  If  the 
charge  be  too  fmall,  the  velocity  being  alfo  proportionally 
fmall,  the  momentum  thus  communicated  may  fail  to  produce 
the  defired  effeA  ; and  again,  if  the  charge  and  velocity  be 
too  great,  that  is,  if  it  be  fuch  that  the  impinging  ball  paffes 
quite  through  the  oppofing  obftacle,  the  momentum  com- 
municated to  it  in  this  cafe  will  alfo  be  lefs  than  if  the  ball 
had  lodged  within  it.  This  may  be  illuftrated  by  fetting 
up  a thin  deal  board  upon  its  edge,  and  firing  a ball  through 
it  from  a mufket  or  piftol,  which  if  the  charge  be  at  all  con- 
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fiderable,  may  be  done  without  throwing  down  the  board, 
whereas  the  fame  ball  caft  from  the  hand  againft  it  would 
infallibly  produce  that  effeft.  The  reafon  for  which  is, 
that  notwithftanding  the  great  momentum  of  the  ball  in  the 
former  cafe,  the  time  of  its  paffage  is  fo  ftiort,  that  the  pro- 
duct of  the  momentum  into  the  time  (which  is  the  meafure 
of  the  effefl)  is  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  fufficient  to  overcome 
the  natural  gravity  of  the  plank.  The  fame  thing  is  ob- 
ferved  in  naval  a&ions,  many  balls  palling  completely 
through  the  fides  of  the  veflel,  the  Ihocks  of  which  are  by 
far  lefs  than  thofe  which  lodge  within  them,  or  than  thofe 
which  barely  pafs  through,  and  fimilar  eflefts  are  obferved 
in  the  pra&ice  of  land  artillery,  particularly  when  the  op- 
pofing obftacle  is  wood,  as  in  the  gates,  &c.  of  fortified 
places.  See  Moore’s  “ Treatife  on  Military  Rockets,  &c.” 
Thefe  circumftances  have  induced  moft  authors  on  gun- 
nery, to  confider  the  penetration  of  bodies  as  part  of  their 
fubje&,  and  various  experiments  have  been  inftituted  in  order 
to  furnifti  dates  for  this  purpofe.  Of  thefe  authors,  Robins 
and  Dr.  Hutton  have  made  the  greateft  number  of  experi- 
ments, and  particularly  the  latter,  an  ample  account  of 
which  is  given  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  Tradts,  from  which  we  have 
feledted  the  following  fmall  tablet,  exhibiting  the  velocity 
and  diameter  of  the  ball,  the  penetration.  See.,  each  cafe,  as 
ftated  below,  being  a mean  of  a great  many  experiments 
made  with  the  fame  ball,  or  with  equal  balls,  and  with  equal 
charges. 


Velocity. 

Subftance. 

Diam.  of  Iron 
Ball. 

Penetration 
in  Inches. 

1600 

Elm 

I.96 

20 

1200 

Elm 

I.96 

I* 

iyoo 

Elm 

2.78 

30 

I060 

Elm 

2.78 

16 

1200 

Oak 

5.04 

34 

I3OO 

Earth 

5.5O 

180 

In  all  thefe  experiments  the  gun  was  placed  within  fuch  a 
diftance  of  the  obftacle  as  not  to  affedl  the  initial  velocity 
of  the  ball,  and  the  penetration  was  made  in  the  direction  of 
the  fibres,  the  wood  perfedtly  found,  and  cut  off  near  the 
root  of  the  tree.  Now  in  order  to  make  this  table  appli- 
cable to  other  cafes,  viz.  when  the  diameter  and  denfity  of 
the  ball,  and  the  projedtile  velocity  are  different  from  thofe 
above  ftated,  we  may  proceed  as  follows. 

Let  d reprefent  the  diameter  of  the  ball. 

f,  the  height  of  a column  of  water  equal  to  the  refill- 
ing force  of  the  obftacle,  confidering  it  as  uniform. 
n,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  ball,  that  of  water 
being  1. 

v,  the  velocity  of  projedlion. 
a = .7854,  the  area  of  a circle  to  diameter  1. 

Then  a dL  will  be  the  area  of  the  fedlion,  a d'f  the  refin- 
ance, and  | and ! the  weight  of  the  ball ; fo  that  the  refill, 
ance  will  be  to  the  weight  of  the  ball  as  a d'  f to  j and3, 

or  as/  to  \ n d\  that  is,  as  to  1,  or  gravity.  Now  the 

velocity  generated  or  deftroyed  by  gravity  in  deferibing  any 
fpace  t,  is  8^//,  thus  found,  as  y' 16  ! y 32  ::  y t ; 

8 yi;  and  when  the  fpace  is  the  fame,  the  velocities  gene- 
rated or  deftroyed,  are  as  the  fquare  root6  of  the  forces,  or 
the  forces  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities,  and  the  velo- 
city deftroyed  by  the  force  -^j,  in  deferibing  the  fpace 
4 H 2 t,  beinf 
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f,  being  v;  therefore  x : 


if 


::  64  s : v’ ; hence  — 


vz  r . n d v"  , n dvz 

= — — ; conrequently  f = — x ; and  t = — — - -. 

64'  3 32  ' 96/ 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  depth  penetrated  is  as  the 
denfity  and  diameter  of  the  ball,  and  the  fqnare  of  the  velo- 
city, divided  by  the  ftrength  or  refifting  force  of  the  ob- 
ilacle.  So  that  if  equal  balls  be  difcharged  againft  the  fame 
obftacle,  then  (hall  the  depths  of  penetrations  be  as  the 
fquares  of  the  velocities,  which  pretty  nearly  agree  with 
the  experiments  above  ftated.  Hence  alfo  it  follows,  that 
if  unequal  balls,  but  of  the  fame  denfity,  be  difcharged  with 
equal  velocity,  the  depths  of  penetration  will  be  as  the  dia- 
meters of  the  balls ; fo  that  a greater  ball  will  not  only  make 
a wider  aperture,  but  will  penetrate  farther  into  the  obftacle 
than  a fmaller  ball,  all  other  circumftances  being  the  fame 
in  both.  Again,  if  it  be  known  from  experiment,  how  far 
a given  ball  will  penetrate  into  any  fubftance  with  a given 
velocity,  the  force  of  refiftance  may  be  determined  from  the 


above  formula  f — 


nd 

3 


x 


, and  hence  the  depth  of  pe- 

32  j 


netration  with  any  other  ball,  and  with  any  other  velocity, 
may  be  determined  while  the  obftacle  remains  the  fame. 

This  however  is  upon  a fuppofition,  that  the  refiftance  of 
the  obftacle  is  conftant,  like  the  force  of  gravity,  which  can- 
not in  faft  be  the  cafe,  as  it  is  obvious,  that  the  farther  a 
ball  penetrates  into  any  obftacle,  the  greater  will  be  the  re- 
fiftance, in  confequence  of  the  increafed  denfity  arifing  from 
the  parts  of  the  obftacle  driven  before  the  ball ; but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  eftablilh  any  law  of  refiftance  that  will 
anfwer  in  all  cafes,  we  muft  therefore  adopt  the  hypothefis  of 
uniform  refiftance,  till  farther  experiments  enable  us  to  pro- 
teed  with  greater  certainty  ; the  refifting  force  of  elm  on 


this  fuppofition,  according  to  the  firft  four  refults  in  the 
above  tables,  will  be  as  follows. 


'•/  = 


n dvz  _ 7|x  1.96  x 1600'- 

3*  X T? 

7l  X 1.96  X 1200* 

32  x 44 

74  x 278  x 1500* 
- 32  s ~ 32  X 42- 

n dvz  _ 75  X 2.78  X 1060 


32' 


32  X 


= 16406. 
= 15362. 


The  mean  of  thefe  four  refults  is  16692,  which  exprefies 
the  refifting  force  of  elm,  on  the  hypothefis  of  an  uniform 
refiftance,  the  force  of  gravity  being  aflumed  as  unity  ; and 
now  this  value  of  f being  eftablifhed  for  elm,  the  formula 


s = will  obvioufly  furnifli  the  means  of  determining  t, 

or  the  depth  of  penetration  in  any  other  cafe  that  may  be 
propofed.  Alfo  the  refiftance  being  fuppofed  uniform,  we 


have,  according  to  the  do&rine  of  forces,  t = — for  the  time 
of  penetration. 

In  the  fecond  of  the  above  recited  experiments,  the  velo- 
city of  the  ball  is  1200  feet,  and  the  depth  of  penetration 
15  inches  ; let  it  hence  be  required  to  find  the  time  of  pene- 
tration, and  the  time  of  paffing  through  each  fucceffive  inch 
of  the  15,  and  the  velocity  loft  at  each  of  them. 

Here  v = 1200  feet  = 14400  inches,  alfo  s = 15  inches, 

whence  t = X-  ^ = a 4s  of  a fecond  the  time  of  pene- 
14400  48  r 

tration.  Again,  the  velocities  and  times  being  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  fpaces,  we  have 


Velocity  loft. 

y/  15  - V 14 

Vi5 

V 14  ~ V 13 

V 15 

V 13  — y 12 

V *5 

V 12  — j 11 

V 15 

V ii  - V 10 

V 15 

a/  10  — j 9 

V 15 

a/  9 — V 8 
a/  15 

VS-  a/7 

V 15 

a/  7 ~ V 6 
a/  15 

a/  6 - a/  S 

V 15 

V3  - a/4 
a J 5 


a/  15  : a/  15  - a/  14  - « 
Time  in  paffing. 

,,  = 40.7  ::  t 1 £1?  ~ , 

a/  15 

• = 42.2  ::  * : t 

' v'  15 


* = 43-8  - 

* = 45.7 

v = 47.8  &c. 

= 5 ®<3 
® = 53*2 
v = 56.6 
V = 60.8 


v = 66.1 


73.2 


t . a/  13  - a/  2 2 t 

V 15 

/ . a/  12  - a/  2I  f 

a/  15 

\/  1 1 a/  IQ 

a/  15 

a/  10  - a/  9 t 

a/  1 J 

a/  9 - a/  8 t 

V 25 

a/  8 - V 7 

a/  15 

a/  7 - a/  6 

a/  i 5 

a/  6 - a/  s 

V 15 

yj.-y±  , 

a/  15 


= .00007 
= .00007 
= .00008 
= .00008 
= .00008 
= .00009 
= .00009 
= .00010 
= .00011 
= .00012 
= .COOI3 


i ft  inch. 
2d 

3^ 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

nth 
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V4  - y 3 

V 15 

yf  3 ~ V 2 

V is 

V j - V 1 

v 15 

V I - y/  o 

V lS 


V 


83.0 


98.; 


118.3 

309.8 


Sum  1200 


V4"  */3 

V 15 

a/  3 - \f  2 

V 15 

■y/  a — A/  I 

V 15 

r — y o 

V *5 


Sum 


480 


.00014  12th  inch. 
.00017  13th 
.00022  14th 
.00054  15th 

00208 


Hence,  as  the  motion  loft  at  the  beginning  is  very  fmall, 
and  confequently  the  motion  communicated  to  any  body,  as 
an  inch  plank,  in  palling  through  it,  very  fmall  alfo ; we 
may  conceive  how  fuch  a plank  may  be  Ihot  through  when 
Handing  upright  without  overfetting  it.  For  more  on  this 
fubjedt,  fee  Hutton’s  Tradts,  vol.  iii.  p.  288. 

PENEUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , and  Mythology , a river 
of  ThelTaly,  which  ran  from  W.  to  E.,  its  fource  being  in 
mount  Pindus,  and  its  mouth  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ther- 
maic  gulf.  Some  doubts  have  been  fuggefted  concerning 
the  courfe  of  this  river.  The  ancients  thought  that  the 
breach  by  which  it  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea,  was  occa- 
fioned  by  an  earthquake,  that  feparated  the  mountains. 
Hence  it  has  been  fometimes  called  “ Araxes,”  from  u^ao-au, 
fcindo,  to  cleave.  The  modern  name  of  “ Salampria”  is  an- 
cient, as,  according  to  Euftathius,  this  river  was  in  his  time 
called  “ Salimprias,”  a name,  according  to  Hefychius,  of 
Greek  origin,  o-a.Xa.0r,  and  o-aXu^r,  fignifying  the  openings 
of  gates. 

Moll  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  Deucalion’s  deluge  was 
occafioned  by  the  river  Peneus.  (See  Deucalion.)  To 
this  purpofe,  Herodotus  obferves,  (1.  i.)  “It  is  faid  that 
ThelTaly  once  was  nothing  but  a lake,  being  environed  on 
all  fides  with  hills.  The  country  which  lies  between  thofe 
hills  is  what  they  call  ThelTaly,  which  is  watered  with  plenty 
of  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Peneus,  the  Apidanus, 
the  Onfchones,  the  Eripeus,  and  the  Panito.  Thefe  live 
rivers,  falling  down  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  after 
having  run  through  the  low  country,  difembogue  themfelves 
into  the  fea  by  a very  narrow  canal,  where  they  all  unite, 
and  make  but  one  great  river,  which  retains  the  name  of 
Peneus.  They  tell  us  farther,  that  before  the  canal  was 
made,  thefe  rivers  flooded  the  whole  country,  and  turned  it 
into  a great  lake  ; but  that  Neptune  having  formed  that 
great  canal,  all  the  waters  retired.”  Peneus,  on  account 
of  its  beauty,  was  an  objeft  of  worlhip. 

Peneus,  a river  of  the  Elide,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  which  flowed  from  its  fource  eaftward  towards 
mount  Scollis  by  Elis,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea  to 
the  weft  of  Ephyra. — Alfo,  a name  given  to  the  Araxes,  a 
river  of  Armenia,  on  account  of  its  refemblance  to  the  Pe- 
neus of  ThelTaly,  according  to  Strabo. 

PENGEBUR,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mecran  ; 130  miles  N.  of  Kidge. 

PENGHIOUM,  a town  of  the  Birman  empire,  at  the 
confluence  of  a fmall  river  with  the  Irrawaddy  ; near  Yay- 
nangheoum,  or  Earth  oil  creek. 

PENGUIN,  in  Ornithology , a name  given  by  failors  of 
different  nations  to  two  different  fpecies  of  water-fowl,  both 
web-footed,  and  both  wanting  the  hinder  toe. 

The  penguin  of  the  Englilh  is  the  bird  more  commonly 


known  by  the  name  of  the  goirfugel,  or  the  alca  impennis  of 
Linnceus.  See  Alca. 

The  penguin  of  the  Dutch  is  the  anfer  Magellanicus  of 
Clufius.  See  Pinguin. 

Penguin,  or  Wild  Ananas , Karatas,  in  Botany.  See 
Bromelia. 

Penguin  IJland , in  Geography , a fmall  illand  near  the 
coaft  of  New  Holland,  at  the  entrance  into  Adventure  bay. 
N.  lat.  430  21'.  E.  long.  1470  33'. — Alfo,  a fmall  illand 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a little  to  the  north  of  Table 
bay. — Alfo,  an  illand  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Newfoundland. 
N.  lat.  470  22'.  W.  long.  56°  45' — Alfo,  a fmall  illand  near 
the  coaft  of  Patagonia  ; nine  miles  S.E.  of  Port  Delire. 

PENIA,  in  Mythology , the  goddefs  of  Poverty,  and 
mother  of  Love. 

PENICHE,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Eftramadura,  fituated  on  a peninfula,  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic ; fortified  and  defended  by  a citadel ; containing  three 
parilhes,  and  about  2800  inhabitants.  This  town  is  fome- 
times called  “ New  Lilbon  39  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lilbon. 
N.  lat.  39°  20'.  W.  long.  90  5'. 

PENICILLA,  thus  called  from  penicillus,  a pencil,  which 
it  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  in  lhape,  in  Pharmacy , a lozenge  ; 
or  form  of  medicine  made  round  by  rolling. 

PENICILLI  Marini,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a fort  of 
marine  tubuli,  or  cafes  of  fea-worms,  making  a diftindt 
genus  of  thofe  Ihells.  They  are  defined  to  be  Ihelly  tubes, 
very  flender,  and  terminating  in  the  lhape  of  a painter’s  pen- 
cil ; many  of  them  in  their  native  lhape  adhering  to  Hones, 
&c.  on  the  fea-lhores,  by  means  of  a foft  and  lax  fubftance. 
Some  of  thefe  are  white  and  pellucid,  others  yellowilh  or 
brown  ; and  the  more  common  fort  are  about  a finger's 
length,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a wheaten  ftraw  ; ard 
fome  are  of  a fort  of  funnel-like  Ibape,  and  have  their  mouths 
furrounded  by  a fort  of  hairs,  or  filaments.  Thefe  are 
called  by  fome  probofcipleSani , others  are  called  cadi , and 
others  entalia. 

PENICILLUS,  among  Surgeons , is  ufed  for  a tent,  to 
be  put  in  wounds,  or  ulcers. 

PENIDIUM,  in  Pharmacy , barley-fugar. 

Dr.  Quincy  ufes  the  word  penidium  for  a kind  of  cla- 
rified fugar,  with  a mixture  of  ftarch,  made  up  into  little 
lumps. 

PENJEKORCH,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Afia,  which 
runs  into  the  Sewad,  about  five  miles  S.  of  the  town  of  the 
fame  name.  This  river  joins  another  S.E.  of  the  town  of 
Bijore,  and  in  its  courfe  feparates  the  province  of  that  name 
on  the  W.,  from  Sewad,  on  the  E. 

Penjekorch,  a river  of  Candahar,  in  Cabuliftan  ; eight 
miles  W.  of  Malhanger. 

PENIGK,  or  Pen*g,  a town  of  Saxony,  and  capital 

of 
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of  a lord/hip,  in  the  principality  of  Schonburg,  on  the  Mul-  degree  of  hemorrhage.  The  blood  fometimes  gu/hes  out  of 
dau.  In  this  place  are  a manufa&ory  of  woollen  fluffs,  and  the  middle  pudendal  vein,  and  the  arteries  which  ramify  at 
a pottery  ; $8  miles  W.  of  Drefden.  N.  Jat.  50°  52'.  E.  the  lateral  and  upper  parts  of  the  corpora  cavernofa,  while 
long.  120  35'.  there  is  alfo  a general  flow  of  it  from  the  fpongy  fubftance 

PENING,  a town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of  of  the  corpora  cavernofa  and  urethra.  This  fort  of  bleeding 
Aichflatt ; nine  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aichftatt.  is,  in  general,  to  be  flopped  like  other  hemorrhages.  If  the 

PENINSULA,  in  Geography,  a portion  or  extent  of  veffels  appear  large,  they  (hould  be  immediately  tied.  When 
land,  joining  to  the  continent  by  a narrow  neck  or  ifthmus  ; they  feem  to  be  of  more  moderate  fize,  and  the  blood  only 
the  reft  being  encompaffed  with  water.  oozes  from  the  corpora  cavernofa,  ftyptics  and  compreflion 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  pene  and  infula , will  anfwer. 


q.  d.  almojl  ifland , which  the  French  pertinently  enough  ren- 
der prefque  tile. 

Such  is  Peloponnefus,  or  the  Morea ; fuch  alfo  are 
Africa,  Jutland,  &c. 

Peninfula  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  cherfo- 
nefus. 

Peninsula  Point , a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Mindoro.  N.  lat.  T 2°  40'.  E.  long.  1200  56'. 

PENINUS,  or  Pen  in,  in  Mythology , a god  acknow- 


After  fuppuration  has  taken  place,  Sabatier  conceives 
that  the  catheter  is  no  longer  needed.  Towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  healing,  care  muftbe  taken  to  keep  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra  from  becoming  contrafted,  fhould  any  ten- 
dency of  this  kind  (hew  itfelt. 

Penis  of  Birds.  See  Anatomy  of  Birds. 

PENISAARI,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  of  the  Baltic, 
three  verfts  long,  and  dittant  fix  verfts  from  Lavanfaari, 
which  fee.  It  is  inhabited  only  by  a few  familie5,  and  has  no 


ledged  by  the  Penini,  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  from  whom  water-fprings. 
that  chain  of  mountains  derived  its  name  : as  we  learn  from  PENISCOLA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  fituated 
Livy,  Dec.  3.  1.  xi.  n.  38.  Guichenon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  furrounded  on  three  fides 
Savoy,  has  preferved  the  infcription  that  was  upon  the  pe-  by  the  fea,  and  difficult  of  accefs  by  land ; 24  miles  S.  of 
deftal  of  a fine  ftatue,  that  reprefented  this  god  under  the  Tortofa.  N.  lat.  40°  24'.  E.  long.  o°  24’. 
figure  of  a young  man  naked,  in  thefe  terms,  “ L.  Lucilius  PENISHEHR,  or  Penjeshehu,  a town  of  Candahar, 
Deo  Penino  optimo  Maximo  donum  dedit.”  Cato  and  Ser-  and  capital  of  a diftrift  in  the  Cabuliftan,  on  the  E.  fide  of 
vius  (in  3 iEn.)  fay,  that  this  was  not  a god,  but  a god-  the  Hindoo  Kho  mountains;  46  miles  N.  of  Cabul.  N. 
defs,  whom  the  one  calls  Penina,  and  the  other  Apenina  ; lat.  350  16'.  E.  long.  68 5 24'. 

but  both  the  figure  and  the  infcription  exprefsthe  contrary.  PENISTONE,  or  Penniston,  a fmall  market-town  in 
The  ftatue  of  that  god  was  afterwards  carried  off,  and  that  the  wapentake  of  Staincrofs,  and  liberty  of  the  honor  of 
of  Jupiter  put  in  its  place.  Neverthelefs,  the  worftiip  of  Pontefradl,  Weft  Riding  of  York/hire,  England,  is  fituated 
Peninus  was  not  abolifhed,  but  the  mountaineers  continued  eight  miles  W.S.W.  from  Barnfley.  The  market  is  on 
to  pay  adoration  to  him.  Some  fay  this  god  was  Jupiter  Thurfday,  but  it  is  little  frequented.  Here  are  four  annual 
himfelf,  which  they  infer  from  the  epithets  “ Optimus  Max-  fairs,  which  are  chiefly  noted  for  the  fale  of  moor  llieep. 
imus  but  others  fay  that  he  was  the  Sun  ; and  that  the  The  town  is  environed  with  dreary  moors,  efpecially  to  the 
carbuncle  upon  the  ftatue,  called  Peninus’ s eye,  was  the  weftward,  where  nothing  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye  but  bleak 
fame  with  that  of  Ofiris,  who,  in  Egypt,  reprefented  the  and  barren  mountains,  covered  with  heath  or  ling.  Pcniftone, 
fun.  according  to  the  population  returns  of  1811,  contains  115 

PENIS,  in  Anatomy  ; ~]  houfes,  and  5 1 5 inhabitants.  The  church  here  is  a large 

Penis,  Arteria  dorfalis  et  profunda  ; I fee  Generation,  ftrufture,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a well  endowed 
I in  the  defcription  grammar  fchool.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  xvi. 
f of  the  male  or-  by  John  Bigland. 

I gans.  PENITENCE,  Penitentia,  is  fometimes  ufed  fora  ftate 


Penis  ereBor,  a mufcle  of  the  organ  ; 
Penis  giant  et  preputium  ; 

Penis  glandule  odorifera  ; 

Penis,  Venamagna; 

Penis,  Amputation  of,  in  Surgery. 


This  operation 


fometimes  rendered  indifpenfable  by  carcinomatous  difeafes, 


of  repentance,  and  fometimes  for  the  a A of  repenting.  See 
Repentance  and  Impenitence. 

Penitence  is  alfo  ufed  for  a difcipline,  or  punifliment  at- 


in  which  the  mifchief  has  not  as  yet  extended  itfelf  either  tending  repentance  ; more  ufually  called  penance. 
too  far  towards  the  pubes,  or  to  the  glands  in  the  groin.  It  Penitence  alfo  gives  the  title  to  feveral  religious  orders, 
is  alfo  very  erroneoufly  recommended  to  be  praftifed  in  cafes  confifting  either  of  converted  debauchees,  and  reformed 
of  mortification  ; but  every  judicious  furgeon  will  be  of  proftitutes ; or  of  perfons  who  devote  themfelves  to  the 
opinion,  with  Sabatier,  that  here  it  is  entirely  unneceffary,  office  of  reclaiming  them.  Of  this  latter  kind  is 
becaufe  if  the  diforder  has  ceafed  to  fpread,  the  dead  part  Penitence,  Order  of,  of  St.  Magdalen , eftablilhed  about, 
will  be  thrown  off  by  a fpontaneous  procefs ; and  if  the  gan-  the  year  1272,  by  one  Bernard,  a citizen  of  Marfeilles,  who 
grene  is  ftill  fpreading,  the  operation  is  not  likely  to  check  devoted  himfelf  to  the  work  of  converting  the  courtezans  of 
its  progrefs.  The  manner  of  operating  is  as  follows  : Sa-  that  city. 

batier  advifes  the  furgeon  to  take  hold  of  the  part  with  his  Bernard  was  feconded  by  feveral  others  ; who,  forming  a 
left  hand,  and  draw  the  integuments  forwards,  while  with  kind  of  fociety,  were  at  length  erefted  into  a religious  order 
one  fweep  of  the  knife  he  makes  the  requifite  divifion.  A by  pope  Nicholas  III.  under  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine. 
catheter  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder.  Were  F.  Gefnay  adds,  that  they  alfo  made  a religious  order  of 
this  precaution  negle&ed,  the  corpora  cavernofa  and  urethra  the  penitents,  or  women  they  converted,  giving  them  the 
might  become  retraced  towards  the  pubes,  and  the  orifice  fame  rules  and  obfervances  which  they  themfelves  kept, 
of  the  urethra  be  covered  with  the  redundant  /kin,  fo  as  to  Penitence,  Congregation  of,  of  St.  Magdalen,  at  Paris, 
obftruft  the  paffage  of  the  urine.  Le  Dran  faw  fuch  an  ac-  owed  its  rife  to  the  preaching  of  F.  Tifferan,  a Francifcan, 
cident  happen,  and  was  obliged  to  punfture  the  /kin,  in  who  converted  a great  number  of  courtezans  about  the  year 
order  to  enable  the  patient  to  make  water.  1492.  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  gave  them  his  houfe  for 

This  operation  is  occafionally  followed  by  a confiderable  a monaftery ; or  rather,  as  appears  by  their  conftitutions, 

Charles 


PEN 


Charles  VIII.  gave  them  the  hotel,  called  Bochaigne, 
whence  they  were  removed  to  St.  George’s  chapel,  in  1572. 
By  virtue  of  a brief  of  pope  Alexander,  Simon,  bilhop  of 
Paris,  in  1497,  drew  them  up  a body  of  ftatutes,  and  gave 
them  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine. 

To  qualify  a woman  for  admiffion,  it  was  required,  that 
fhe  had  committed  the  fin  of  the  flelh.  None  were  admitted 
who  were  above  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

Till  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  none  but  penitents 
were  admitted ; but  fince  its  reformation  by  Mary  Alve- 
quin,  in  1616,  none  have  been  admitted  but  maids,  who, 
however,  ftill  retain  the  ancient  name  penitents. 

PENITENTIAL,  Pcenitentiale,  an  ecclefiaftical 
book,  retained  among  the  Romanills  ; wherein  is  prefcribed 
what  relates  to  the  impofition  of  penance,  and  the  reconci- 
liation of  penitents. 

In  the  Capitulars  of  Charlemagne,  thepriefts  are  enjoined 
to  ftudy  well  their  Penitential.  There  are  various  Peni- 
tentials : the  Roman  Penitential,  that  of  Venerable  Bede, 
that  of  pope  Gregory  III.  &c. 

PENITENTIARY,  Pcenitentiarius,  an  office,  of 
tribunal,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  wherein  are  examined,  and 
delivered  out,  the  fecret  bulls,  graces,  or  difpenfations,  re- 
lating to  confcience,  confeffion,  &c. 

The  expeditions  of  the  penitentiary  are  fealed  up  with 
red  wax,  and  fent  clofe  ; directed  to  the  confeffors. 

Penitentiary  is  alfo  an  officer  or  dignitary,  in  fome  ca- 
thedrals, veiled  with  power  from  the  bilhop  to  abfolve  in 
cafes  referved  to  him ; on  which  account  he  is  alfo  called 
the  hifhop's  ear. 

In  fome  places  there  is  a grand  penitentiary,  and  a fub- 
penitentiary.  Anaftafius  fays,  that  pope  Simplicius  chofe 
fome  among  the  Roman  priefts  to  prefide  over  penances.  At 
prefent  the  pope  has  his  grand  penitentiary,  who  is  a cardi- 
nal, and  the  chief  of  the  other  penitentiary  priells  eftablifhed 
in  the  patriarchal  churches  of  Rome,  who  confult  him  in  all 
difficult  cafes. 

He  prefides  in  the  penitentiary,  difpatches  difpenfations, 
abfolutions,  &c.  and  has  under  him  a regent,  and  twenty- 
four  proftors,  or  advocates  of  the  facred  penitentiary. 

Penitentiary  Houfes,  for  the  punilhment  of  convifts. 
See  Transportation. 

PENITENTS,  iu  the  church  of  Rome.  See  Pceni- 
tentes. 

Penitents,  an  appellation  given  to  certain  fraternities,  or 
focieties  of  perfons  who  afiemble  together  for  prayers,  make 
proceffions  bare-footed,  their  faces  covered  with  linen,  and 
give  themfelves  difcipline,  &c. 

There  are  White  Penitents  in  Italy,  at  Avignon,  and  at 
Lyons.  There  are  alfo  Blue  Penitents,  and  Black  Peni- 
tents, which  lad  affill  criminals  at  their  death,  and  give  them 
burial. 

Penitents,  or  Converts  of  the  name  of  Jefus,  a congre- 

f ration  of  religious  at  Seville,  confiding  of  women,  who  had 
ed  a licentious  life,  founded  in  1550. 

This  monaftery  is  divided  into  three  quarters : one  for 
profeffed  religious  ; another  for  novices ; a third  for  thofe 
under  corre&K  n 

When  thefe  laft  give  figns  of  a real  repentance,  they  are 
removed  into  the  quarter  of  the  novices,  where,  if  they  do 
not  behave  themfelves  well,  they  are  remanded  to  their  cor- 
reftion  They  obferve  the  rule  of  St.  Augultine. 

Penitents  of  Orvieto,  are  an  order  of  nuns,  inlliuted  by 
Antony  Simoncelh,  a gentleman  of  Orvieto.  The  mo- 
naftery he  built  was  at  firlt  deftined  for  the  reception  of  poor 
girls,  abandoned  by  their  parents,  and  in  danger  of  lofing 
their  virtue. 
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In  1662  it  was  ere&ed  into  a monaftery,  for  the  decep- 
tion of  fuch  as,  having  abandoned  themfelves  to  impurity, 
were  willing  to  take  up,  and  confecrate  themfelves  to  God 
by  folemn  vows.  Their  rule  is  that  of  the  Carmelites. 

Thefe  religious  have  this  in  peculiar,  that  they  undergo 
no  noviciate.  All  required  is,  that  they  continue  a few 
months  in  the  monaftery  in  a fecular  habit ; after  which  they 
are  admitted  to  the  vows. 

PENKEMAS  Point,  in  Geography , a cape  or  headland 
of  South  Wales,  on  the  N.  point  of  the  county  of  Pem- 
broke, at  the  mouih  of  the  Tivy,  four  miles  below  Car- 
digan. 

PENKRIDGE,  a market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Cud- 
dleftone,  and  Ihire  of  Stafford,  England,  is  feated  on  the 
river  Penk,  whence  its  name  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived, 
at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Stafford.  It  is 
of  very  great  antiquity,  and,  according  to  Camden,  was  the 
feite  of  the  Roman  ftation,  Pennocrucium,  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  ; but  Plot,  Stukeley,  and  Horfley, 
place  that  ftation  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Stretton  ; 
and  Salmon  transfers  it  to  Oldlrury,  in  Warwickfhire.  But 
though  thus  entertaining  different  opinions  refpefting  the 
actual  pofition  of  Pennocrucium,  all  thefe  authors  agree  in 
confidering  the  prefent  town  of  Penkridge  as  the  immediate 
offspring  of  the  deferted  ftation.  Some  Roman  remains  were 
difeovered  here  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  and 
among  other  fmaller  articles,  a brafs  head  of  the  bolt  of  a 
catapufta. 

Penkridge  is  but  a fmall  mean  looking  town,  containing, 
according  to  the  late  population  returns,  204  houfes,  and  925 
inhabitants,  who  are  principally  engaged  in  different  depart- 
ments of  the  iron  trade.  The  market  day  is  Tuefday  ; and 
there  are,  befides,  two  fairs  annually,  which  are  retorted  to 
for  faddle  and  draught  horfes.  Here  is  an  excellent  charity 
fchool  for  the  cloathing  and  education  of  twelve  boys  and 
eight  girls.  The  church  is  an  old  edifice,  with  a fquare 
tower  at  the  weft  end.  In  the  reign  of  king  Stephen  it  was 
collegiate,  and  belonged  to  the  united  fees  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  ; but  it  was  afterwards  bellowed  on  John,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Dublin,  and  his  fucceffors,  who  were  perpetual 
deans  of  the  college,  and  had  the  collation  of  all  the  pre- 
bendaries, who  were  thirteen  in  number.  The  revenue  of 
this  college  was  eftimated  at  106/.  15.J.  at  the  time  of  the  dif- 
folution.  The  lands  in  Penkridge  and  its  vicinity  defeend 
according  to  the  rule  of  “ Borough  Englifh.” 

Lapley,  a fmall  village  to  the  fouth  of'  this  town,  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  as  the  feite  of  an  alien  priory  for  black  monks, 
which  was  annexed  as  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Remigius  at 
Rheims,  on  whom  it  was  bellowed  by  Aylmer,  earl  of 
Cheller  and  Mercia,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeffor. 
At  its  fuppreffion  by  Henry  V.  its  feite  and  poffeffions  were 
given  to  the  college  of  Tong.  The  church  belonging  to 
this  priory  is  ftill  Handing,  and  is  now  the  parochial  place 
of  worlhip.  It  has  a handfome  tower,  which  rifes  between 
the  chancel  and  the  body  of  the  church. 

Near  this  village  is  Stretton,  above-mentioned,  as  the  fup- 
pofed feite  of  Pennocrucium.  An  elegant  feat  here,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Monckton,  was  anciently  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Congreves,  anceftors  to  the  celebrated  dramatic 
oet  of  that  name.  The  Roman  road,  called  the  Watiing 
reet,  paffes  clofe  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  village.  Tanner’s 
Notitia  Monallica ; Camden’s  Britannia;  and  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  xiii.  by  Mr.  Nightingale. 

PENKTJM,  a town  of  Anterior  Pomerania,  which  has 
fuffered  greatly  by  war  and  fire ; 15  miles  S.W.  of  New 
Stettin.  N.  lat.  53  19'.  E.  long.  i4°2o'. 

PENLAU  Lengau,  a river  of  Auftria,  which  flows 
irons 
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from  lake  Alben,  and  runs  into  the  Traun  ; four  miles  S.W. 
of  Weis. 

PENLEE  Point,  a cape  in  the  Englifh  channel,  on  the 
S.  coaft  of  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

PENLLYN,  William,  in  Biography , one  of  the  fuc- 
cefsful  champions  on  the  harp,  at  the  Eifteddfod,  or  fefiion 
of  the  bards  and  minftrels,  appointed  in  the  ninth  year  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  at  Caerwys  in  North  Wales,  where  he 
was  ele&ed  one  of  the  chief  bards  and  teachers  of  Inft.ru- 
mental  Song.  Pennant’s  Tour  in  North  Wales,  1773, 
printed  1778. 

PENMAEN  Maur,  in  Geography , a large  and  lofty 
mountain  of  Caernarvonfhire,  North  Wales,  rifes  with  a 
rapid  afcent  from  the  fouthern  rtiore  of  the  Menai  river.  Its 
fummit  is  about  1540  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  On 
the  top  is  an  ancient  Britifh  fortrefs  called  “ Braich  y Dinas,” 
alfo  a bardie,  or  druidical  circle  of  upright  and  proftrate 
Hones.  Near  the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  on  the  north  fide, 
is  a turnpike  road,  from  Aber-Conway  to  Bangor,  &c., 
which  has  been  formed  with  much  difficulty  and  expence. 
In  fome  parts  it  is  conftrufted  on  arches,  thrown  acrofs  fif- 
fures,  and  in  o’:her  parts  it  hangs  over  a deep  and  lofty  pre- 
cipice, about  200  feet  above  the  fea,  and  prefents  a terrific 
appearance  to  the  traveller.  A wall  has  been  built  to  guard 
againft  dangers.  “ The  fummit,”  fays  Mr.  A.  Aikin,  “is 
a rude  mafs  of  fhattered  rock,  covered  with  heath,  difficult 
of  afcent,  and  the  defcent  even  far  greater  than  at  any  time 
we  had  before  experienced.”  See  Pennant’s  Tour  in  North 
Wales. 

PENMAN  Head,  a cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  N.  coaft 
of  Aberdeenffiire.  N.  lat.  570  37'.  W.  long.  2°  9'. 

PENMARCK  Point,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  France, 
S.  of  a bay  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Au- 
dierne;  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Audierne.  N.  lat.  47  48'. 
W.  long.  4^  17'.  Eaft  of  this  point  are  Penmarck  rocks. 

PENN,  Sir  William,  Knt.,  in  Biography,  an  admiral 
of  England,  and  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  taking  of 
Jamaica,  was  born  at  Briftol,  1621.  Being  addicted  from 
his  youth  to  the  fea,  he  became  a captain  at  twenty-one, 
and  after  feveral  intermediate  promotions  was  made  admiral 
in  the  firft  Dutch  war,  at  thirty-two  years  of  age.  In  165J 
he  came  home,  and  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for 
Weymouth,  not  without  hereby  incurring  the  difpleafure  of 
the  republican  government,  by  which  he  was  committed  for 
a while  to  the  Tower,  on  a charge  of  quitting  his  command 
without  leave  to  the  hazard  of  the  army.  Upon  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  monarchy,  he  was  made  a commiffioner  of  the 
admiralty  and  navy,  governor  of  the  town  and  fort  of  Kin- 
fale,  vice-admiral  of  Munfter,  and  one  of  the  council  of 
that  province.  After  fuftaining  the  chief  command,  under 
the  duke  of  York,  in  the  viftory  over  the  Dutch  in  166^, 
he  took  leave  of  the  fea,  but  continued  in  his  other  employ- 
ments till  1669,  when,  growing  infirm,  he  retired  to  Was- 
ftead,  in  Eflex,  and  died  there  the  year  following.  He  is 
faid  to  have  acquitted  himfelf,  in  his  feveral  high  offices,  with 
honour  and  fidelity. 

Penn,  William,  an  illuftrious  perfon  among  the  Qua- 
kers, and  founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennfylvania,  was  the 
fon  of  the  admiral  above-mentioned,  by  his  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Jafper,  merchant  of  Rotterdam.  He 
was  born  in  London,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tower,  14th 
Oftober,  1644.  His  father  gave  him  a liberal  education, 
induced,  n®  doubt,  to  greater  care  in  the  finifhing  of  it, 
by  profpe&s  of  his  fon’s  advancement  at  court,  where  he 
himfelf  was  in  high  favour.  But  the  mind  of  the  fon  was 
formed  for  other  purfuits,  and  before  he  had  paffed  his 


twelfth  year,  was  already  glowing  with  a fenfibility  to  re- 
ligion, which  eventually  unfitted  him  for  the  employments 
of  a corrupt  court,  and  gave  him  to  others  of  a more  honour- 
able and  beneficent  nature.  He  was  placed  firft  at  Chig- 
well  fchool,  in  Eflex,  then  at  a private  academy  on  Tower 
Hill,  with  the  advantage  befides  of  a tutor  ; and  laftly,  in 
1660,  entered  a gentleman  commoner  of  Chrift- church 
college.  He  continued  at  Oxford  two  years,  and  was  in- 
timate with  Robert  Spencer,  afterwards  earl  of  Sunderland, 
and  with  John  Locke.  Though  fond  at  this  time  of  youth- 
ful fports,  he  had  ftrong  religious  impreffions  ; and,  together 
with  fome  other  ftudents,  withdrew  from  the  national  way 
of  worfhip  to  hold  private  meetings,  at  which  they  preached 
and  prayed  among  themfelves.  This  conduft  gave  great 
offence  to  the  heads  of  his  college  ; the  parties  were  fined 
for  nonconformity,  and,  proceeding  after  this  to  fome  public 
adls  of  imprudent  zeal,  Penn  and  feveral  others  were  ex- 
pelled the  college.  Returning  home,  he  continued  to  af- 
fett  the  company  of  religious  perfons ; from  which  his 
father,  feeing  the  obftacles  it  would  throw  in  his  way  to 
referment,  endeavoured  both  by  words  and  blows  to  deter 
im  ; and  finding  all  methods  ineffedtual,  beca  r.e  at  length 
fo  incenfed,  that  he  turned  him  out  of  doors.  The  patience 
of  young  Penn  held  out  under  this  rough  treatment,  until 
(parental  affedtion  taking  place  of  anger,  and  poffibly  fug- 
gefting  the  expedient)  his  father  concluded  to  fend  him, 
in  company  with  fome  perfons  of  rank,  on  a tour  to 
France.  This  took  place  in  1662.  Here,  though  he 
fpent  fome  time  in  ftudy  under  the  celebrated  Proteftant 
preacher,  Mofes  Amyrault,  the  very  different  converfation 
of  other  affociates  at  length  diverted  his  thoughts  from  re- 
ligion. He  had  however  acquired  the  language,  together 
with  the  polifhed  manners  of  the  French,  when,  in  1664, 
he  was  recalled  by  his  father  from  Turin,  to  which  place 
he  had  proceeded  from  Saumur,  the  refidence  of  Amyrault. 
The  admiral  joyfully  received  his  fon,  concluding  the  main 
point  (of  his  fitnefs  for  promotion)  was  now  gained.  He 
was  admitted  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  to  ftudy  the  law,  where  he 
continued  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  peftilence,  foon  after 
which,  being  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  his  father  put 
under  his  management  a confiderable  eftate  in  Ireland,  and 
he  went  to  refide  in  that  kingdom. 

In  folitude,  the  religious  ftruggle  in  Penn’s  breaft  revived. 
On  the  one  hand,  natural  vivacity,  perfonal  accomplilhments, 
and  the  refpeft  and  favour  of  his  friends  attradled  his  regard 
to  the  prefent  world  : on  the  other,  devotion,  and  an  in- 
delible fenfe  of  duty,  fixed  his  contemplations  on  the  next. 
He  had  been  affedted,  about  ten  years  before  this  time,  by 
the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe,  a Quaker ; and,  being  at 
Cork,  was  informed  of  a meeting  for  wcrlhip,  then  about 
to  be  convened,  as  it  feems,  by  defire  of  the  fame  perfon. 
Penn  attended  it,  and  Loe  delivered  a difcourfe,  beginning 
with  the  words,  « There  is  a faith,  that  overcomes  the 
world,  and  there  is  a faith,  that  is  overcome  by  the  world 
on  which  he  is  faid  to  have  expatiated  with  much  clearnefs 
and  energy.  His  doiftrine  agreeing  with  the  previous  ex- 
perience and  prefent  difpofition  of  Penn,  he  now  inclined  to 
enter  into  communion  with  the  Quakers,  and  from  this  time 
conftantly  attended  their  meetings.  At  one  of  thefe,  held 
at  Cork,  November  1667,  he,  with  many  others,  was  ap- 
prehended by  order  of  the  mayor,  who  would  have  liberated 
Penn  upon  his  giving  bond  for  his  good  behaviour ; but 
the  latter,  deeming  the  meeting  no  mifdemeanour,  refufed 
bond,  and  was  fent  to  prifon  with  the  reft.  He  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  containing  exceptions  to 
the  mayor’s  proceedings,  an  argument  againft  perfecution, 
and  a requeft  “ for  the  fpeedy  releafement  of  all”  who  had 
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been  committed  on  the  occafion.  The  earl  contented  him- 
felf  with  ordering  Penn’s  difcharge. 

His  father,  being  informed  by  a nobleman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance of  the  danger  his  fon  was  in  of  being  pro- 
felyted  to  Quakerifrr.,  remanded  him  home,  and  was  readily 
obeyed.  Penn  had  now  again  to  pafs  through  the  ordeal 
of  parental  difpleafure,  and  in  this  a principal  objeft  feems 
to  have  been,  his  continuance  in  the  exterior  of  his  educa- 
tion, or,  as  his  biographer  has  it,  in  the  cuftoms  and  falhions 
of  the  age.  But  fo  fixed  was  he  in  the  refolution  to  follow 
what  he  efteemed  a manifeftation  of  the  will  of  God  in  his 
confcience  to  the  contrary,  that,  although  he  behaved  on 
thefe  occafions  with  Chriftian  meeknefs  and  filial  affeAion, 
neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  move  his  conltancy. 
The  honour  of  the  hat  (in  thefe  times  a matter  of  no  light 
etleem)  was  efpeeially  contended  for  by  the  punAilioiis 
admiral;  who,  at  laft,  would  have  tolerated  his  fon  in  other 
inftances  of  nonconformity,  oa  condition  that  he  fhould 
be  uncovered  before  the  king,  the  duke  of  York,  and  him- 
felf.  Penn  took  time  to  confider  of  this  propofal  in  fecret, 
he  even  made  it  a fubjeA  of  fading  and  fupplication  to  Gcd 
to  be  direAed  aright,  and  he  deliberately  refufed  the  terms. 
This  w'as  facrificing  much  to  fincerity  and  confiftency  in  his 
profefiiou,  for  his  father,  upon  this,  finding  his  hopes  of 
the  courtier  at  an  end,  could  no  longer  endure  the  fon  in  his 
prefence,  and  he  was  a fecond  time  driven  from  the  paternal 
mai.fion.  His  integrity  was  now  put  to  a fevere  proof : it 
appears,  that  he  found  a Ihelter  among  his  adopted  friends 
the  Quakers,  while  his  mother  privately  fupplied  his  wants. 
At  length  the  admiral  relented,  fo  far  as  to  wink  at  his  re- 
turn to  the  family  ; and  when  in  confequence  of  being  found 
at  religious  meetings  (by  the  ftate  then  called  feditious  con- 
venticles) he  was  at  any  time  imprifoned,  would  privately 
ufe  his  influence  to  get  him  releaf«d. 

The  talents  of  Penn  were  foon  devoted  to  the  fupport  of 
the  doArine  he  had  efpoufed.  He  became  a preacher  among 
the  Quake-s,  and  publilhed  in  1668,  on  their  behalf,  a piece 
entitled  “ Truth  exalted :”  another  occafion,  however, 
more  important  in  its  confequences,  prefently  occurred. 
A preacher,  named  Thomas  Vincent,  irritated  by  the  going 
over  of  two  of  his  h arers  to  the  Quakers,  accufed  the  latter 
of  holding  erroneous  doArine  concerning  the  Trinity.  A 
difpute  was  held  in  confequence,  in  a nieetinglioufe  belong- 
ing to  a Prefbyterian  congregation  in  London,  chiefly  be- 
tween Vincent  on  the  one  part,  and  George  Whitehead,  an 
eminent  Quaker,  on  the  other.  Vincent  began  by  Hating 
(in  the  gen'le  phrafe  of  the  time)  that  the  Quakers  held 
“damnable  dedrines which  being  denied,  he  followed 
up  his  charge  with  a quellion,  whether  they  owned  “ one 
Godhead  fubfiflir.g  in  three  diftinA  and  feparate  perfons.” 
Whitehead,  and  thofe  with  him,  rejeAing  thefe  terms  as  un- 
fcriptnral,  Vincent  framed  the  following  fyllogifm  ; “ There 
aie  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  thefe  three  are  one.  Thefe  are 
either  three  manifeftations,  three  operations,  three  fubltances, 
or  three  femethings  elfe  befides  fubliltences ; but  they  are 
not  three  manifeftations,  three  operations,  three  fubftances, 
nor  three  any  things  elfe  befides  fubfiftences  : ergo,  three 
fubfiftences.” — Whitehead  again  rejededthe  terms,  as  not  to 
be  found  in  feripture,  nor  deducible  from  the  text ; and  ob- 
ferving  “ that  God  did  not  ufe  to  wrap  up  his  truths  in 
heathemfh  metaphyfics,  but  to  reveal  them  in  plain  lan- 
guage,"  lie  defired  an  explanation.  This  was  fafe  ground, 
though  likely  to  prove  barren  of  fcholaftic  argument : but 
Penn,  either  not  aware  of  its  advantage,  or  as  yet  too  full 
of  Ariftotle,  chofe  to  deny  the  minor  of  the  fyllogifm,  and 
went  into  fome  diftinAions.,  ufitig  the  rejeded  terms  fub- 
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ftance  and  fubfiftence.  After  much  of  this  fort  of  logic* 
and  fome  abufe  bellowed  on  the  Quakers,  the  difpute  ended, 
for  the  prefent,  to  the  fatisfaAion  of  neither  fide.  In  pro- 
fecution  of  the  controverfy  thus  raifed;  Penn  wrote  a piece 
with  the  following  ti‘ le  : “ The  fandy  Foundation  lhaken, 
or  thofe  fo  generally  believed  and  applauded  DoArines,  of 
ore  God,  fnbfifting  in  three  diftinA  and  feparate  Perfons : 
the  Imooffibility  of  God’s  pardoning  Sinners : a plenary 
SatisfaAion  : the  Jollification  of  impure  Perfons  by  an  im- 
putative Righteoufnefs ; refuted  from  the  Authority  of  Scrip- 
ture and  right  Reafon.”  The  difpute  with  Vincent  had 
excited  much  attention.  This  publication  did  more;  it 
ftirred  up  the  vmdiAive  l’pirit  of  intolerance.  It  was  evil 
fpoken  of,  fays  Sewel,  the  hiftorian  of  the  Quakers,  and 
not  long  after  Penn  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ; and,  as 
fome  thought,  not  without  his  father’s  being  acquainted 
with  it,  perhaps  to  prevent  a worfe  treatment.  From  what 
quarter  this  was  apprehended,  we  (hall  fee  prefently  ; for 
Penn  being  thus  fecured  in  the  Tower,  and  denied  the  ac- 
cefs  of  his  friends,  his  fervant-  one  day  brought  him  word 
(as  it  feems,  from  the  admiral)  that  the  bi/hop  of  London  was 
refolved  he  Ihould  either  publicly  recant,  or  die  a prifoner. 
His  reply  evinced  a mind  unterrified  at  the  profpeA  of 
fufferings,  which  he  confidered  as  infliAed  for  confcience 
fake : and  he  began  to  occupy  bis  folitude  with  religious 
compofitions,  the  molt  confiderable  among  which  was  a prac- 
tical treatife  on  the  Chriftian  religion,  entitled  “ No  Crofs 
No  Crown.”  In  this  work,  his  contemporary,  Dr.  Henry 
More,  fays,  he  has  treated  the  fubjeA  of  a future  life,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  with  a force  and  fpirit  equal 
to  mod  writers.  It  has  palled  through  many  editions. 

After  near  feven  months  durance,  Penn  wro*e  to  the 
fecretary  of  ftate,  lord  Arlington,  requefting  to  be  heard  in 
his  own  defence  before  the  king,  and  complaining  warmly 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  fentiments  had  been  mifrepre- 
fented  by  his  enemies.  In  this  letter  feveral  juft  and  noble 
fentiments  occtir.  He  tells  his  lordlhip,  “ that  he  is  at  a lofs 
to  imagine  how  a diverfty  of  religions  opinions  can  affeA  the 
fafety  of  the  fate , feeing  that  kingdoms  and  commonwealths 
have  lived  under  the  balance  of  divers  parties.  He  con- 
ceives  that  they  only  are  vnft  for  political  fociety,  who  main- 
tain principles  fubverfve  of  indufry,  fdelity,ju/lice,  and  obedi- 
ence ; but  to  fay  that  men  mult  form  their  faith  of  things 
proper  to  another  world , according  to  the  preferiptions  of  other 
mortal  men  in  this,  and,  if  they  do  not , that  they  have  no  right 
to  be  at  liberty,  or  to  live  in  this , is  both  ridiculous  and  dan- 
gerous. He  maintains  that  the  underltanding  can  never  be 
convinced  by  other  arguments  than  what  are  adequate  to  its 
own  nature.  Force  may  male  hypocrites,  but  can  make  no 
converts,  & c.  Sec.”  He  now  likewife  publilhed  a Ihort 
piece,  entitled  “ Innocency  with  her  open  Face,  prefented 
by  way  of  Apology  for  the  B ok,  entitled  The  fandy 
Foundation  lhaken.”  He  here  fays,  “ that  which  I am 

credibly  informed  to  be  the  greateft  reafon  of  my  imprilon- 
ment,  and  of  that  noife  of  blafphemy  which  hath  pierced  fo 
many  ears  of  late,  is  my  denying  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  and 
divefting  him  of  his  eternal  Godhead  ; which  moll  bufily  has 
been  fuggefted,  as  well  to  thofe  in  authority,  a6  malicioufly 
infinuated  among  the  people.”  In  confutation  of  which 
charges,  he  proceeds  to  prove  from  feripture  the  Godhead 
of  Chrift,  Both  of  thefe  traAs  were  republilhed  in  the  cob 
leAion  of  his  works,  in  folio,  1771  ; and  the  reader,  who 
defires  to  obtain  a juft  view  of  his  fentiments  on  the  feveral 
controverted  points,  will  do  well  to  compare  them  with  each 
other,  and  with  his  doArinal  works  at  large.  Soqn  after 
this  explanatory  defence,  Peiyi  was  liberated  from  the 
Tower,  and  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  feeffis  to  have  been 
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occupied  for  twelve  months  in  the  care  of  his  father’s  eftate, 
and  m various  fervices  to  his  friends,  the  Quakers;  after 
which  he  returned  to  England. 

In  the  year  1670,  the  Quakers  being  persecuted  by  fome 
magiftrates,  under  the  aft  againft  conventicles,  were  forcibly 
kept  out  of  their  meeting-houfe  in  Gracechurch-ftreet. 
They  met  as  near  it  as  they  could,  in  the  ftreet,  agreeably 
to  their  praftice  in  fuch  cafes ; and  their  firmnefs  herein 
eventually  procured  them  the  free  exercife  of  their  right. 
On  the  occafion  alluded  to,  Penn,  preaching  in  the  ftreet, 
was  apprehended  by  warrant  from  fir  Samuel  Starling,  lord 
mayor,  and  committed  to  Newgate.  At  the  next  feffions 
at  the  Old  Bailey  he  was  indifted,  along  with  William  Mead, 
another  eminent  Quaker,  for  meeting  in,  and  confpiring  to 
preach  to  an  unlawful  and  tumultuous  affembly.  He  made, 
fays  his  biographer,  a brave  defence,  difcovering  both  the 
free  Spirit  of  an  Englifhman,  and  the  undaunted  magnanimity 
of  a Chriftian,  infomuch  that,  notwithftanding  the  moft 
partial  frowns  and  menaces  of  the  bench,  the  jury  acquitted 
them  both.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  this  jury  exhibited 
an  inftance  of  firm,  perfevering  juftice,  under  moft  tyran- 
nical and  indecorous  treatment  by  the  court,  worthy  of  the 
notice  and  remembrance  of  every  Englifhman.  They  were 
fined  for  the  verdift  which  they  had  brought  in,  and  ordered 
to  be  imprifoned  till  the  fines  were  paid.  But  this  dan- 
gerous affumption  of  power  was  afterwards  adjudged  illegal 
by  the  court  of  common  pleas,  on  which  occafion  the  chief 
juftice  Vaughan  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a very  able  Speech 
in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  juries.  The  trial  of  Penn  and 
Mead  is  inferted  in  the  colleftion  of  Penn’s  works,  and  has 
been  alfo  publifhed  Separately. 

Not  long  after  this  event  admiral  Penn  died,  perfeftly  re- 
conciled to  his  Son,  to  whom  he  left  an  eftate  of  1 500/.  per 
annum.  Penn  engaged  about  this  time  in  a public  difpute, 
at  Wycomb,  with  Jeremy  Ives,  a celebrated  Baptift,  on  the 
univerfality  of  a divine  light  in  the  minds  of  men  ; which 
doftrine  Ives  undertook  to  difprove,  but  Seems  to  have 
quitted  the  field  to  his  antagonift  immediately  after  dating 
his  argument.  In  the  month  called  February  1670-1,  Penn 
was  again  committed,  on  the  pretext  of  preaching  publicly, 
to  Newgate,  where  he  remained  fix  months.  It  is  obfervable 
that  he  had  recently  publilhed  a piece  in  favour  of  liberty  of 
confcience,  and  another  entitled  “ A feafonable  Caveat 
againft  Popery the  one  probably  offenfive  to  the  in- 
tolerant clergy,  the  other  to  the  court.  At  his  commitment 
he  held  a Spirited  dialogue  on  perfecution  with  fir  John  Ro- 
binfon,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower ; at  the  clofe  of  which,  the 
latter  calling  for  an  officer  with  a file  of  mulketters,  “ No, 
no,”  Said  Penn,  “ fend  thy  lacquey,  I know  the  way  to 
Newgate.” 

Early  in  1672  he  married  Gulielma  Maria,  daughter  of 
fir  William  Springett,  formerly  of  Darling  in  Suffcx.  He 
fettled  at  Rickmanfworth,  Herts,  continuing  to  render  Ser- 
vice, both  by  preaching  and  writing,  to  the  religious  caufe 
in  which  he  was  now  engaged  for  life.  Nor  did  he  negleft 
an  attention  to  the  interefts  of  his  country,  but  publilhed, 
in  this  year,  a pamphlet  entitled  “ The  propofed  Compre- 
hension Soberly  and  not  unfeafonably  confidered and  in 
1675',  a larger  work,  the  title  of  which  is  “ England’s  pre- 
sent Intereft  confidered,  with  Honour  to  the  Prince,  and 
Safety  to  the  People,  in  Anfwer  to  this  one  Queftion,  What 
is  moft  fit,  eafy,  and  Safe,  at  this  Junfture  of  Affairs,  to  be 
done,  for  quieting  of  Differences,  allaying  the  Heat  of  con- 
trary Interefts,  and  making  them  fubfervient  to  the  Intereft 
of  the  Government,  and  confident  with  the  Profperity  of  the 
Kingdom?”  The  anfwer  to  this,  and  the  argument  of  the 
piece,  is  in  three  things:  “ 1.  An  inviolable  and  impartial 


maintenance  of  Englilh  rights.  2.  Our  Superiors  governing 
themfelves  upon  a balance  (as  near  as  may  be)  towards  the 
Several  religious  interefts.  3.  A Sincere  promotion  of  general 
and  praftical  religion.”  Becoming,  about  this  time,  in- 
terefted  in  the  property  of  Weft  Jerfey,  he  took  an  aftive 
part  in  the  meafures  ufed  to  promote  the  Settlement  of  that 
province. 

In  1677  Penn,  in  company  with  George  Fox,  Robert 
Barclay,  and  others,  went  over  to  Holland,  and  affifted  at 
a general  meeting  of  the  Friends  in  thofe  parts,  held  for  the 
purpofe  of  fettling  their  religious  discipline  ; and  thofe  at 
Dantzic  being  under  perfecution,  Penn  wrote,  in  their  name, 
an  addrefs  to  the  king  of  Poland,  with  a confeffion  of  faith, 
and  a requeft  that  he  would  interpofe  for  them.  He  then 
proceeded  with  Barclay  to  Herwerden,  the  court  of  the 
princefs  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  elder  Sifter  of  Sophia, 
eleftrefs  of  Hanover,  on  whom  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown 
of  England  was  afterwards  fettled.  Their  objeft  was  a 
religious  vifit  to  this  princefs,  and  the  conntefs  of  Hornes, 
her  companion,  both  Proteftants,  and  the  former  efteemed 
one  of  the  moft  learned  of  her  Sex  in  that  age.  Some  cor- 
respondence, begun  upon  the  repsrt  of  their  extraordinary 
piety,  had  opened  the  way  for  a perfonal  interview.  Penn 
and  Ifis  companion  were  well  received  at  Herwerden  : a cor- 
respondence by  letter  was  afterwards  kept  up  between  the 
former  and  the  princefs,  and  (he  dying  in  1680,  he  inferted 
in  the  Second  edition  of  his  “ No  Crofs  no  Crown”  a tefli- 
mony  to  her  highly  exemplary  charafter.  In  returning 
through  Germany  and  Holland,  he  preached  in  many  places, 
at  meetings  convened  for  the  occafion.  He  was  heard,  this 
year,  before  a committee  of  parliament,  in  Support  of  a pe- 
tition from  the  Quakers,  who  were  oppreffed  by  profecutions 
in  the  exchequer,  under  ftatutes  enafted  againft  the  Papifts, 
but  converted  by  fome  magiftrates  into  engines  of  annoyance 
to  Proteftant  diffenters.  In  1679,  and  during  two  years 
following,  he  publilhed  Several  things ; as,  “ An  Addrefs 
to  Proteftants “ England’s  great  Intereft  in  the  Choice 
of  this  new  Parliament,”  a piece  dedicated  to  the  ele&ors  ; 
and  “ One  Projedl  for  the  Good  of  England,”  which  he 
prefented  to  the  parliament  itfelf.  He  likewife  exerted 
himfelf  to  procure  the  return  of  Algernon  Sidney  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  houfe,  firft  at  Guildford,  and  afterwards  at 
Bramber.  About  this  time  he  was  eledted  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

We  come  now  to  the  moft  confiderable  of  Penn’s  aftions, 
the  Settlement  of  a colony  in  North  America,  on  liberal  and 
pacific  principles.  A trail  of  country  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  Delaware,  (formerly  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and 
called  the  New  Netherlands,)  was  granted  on  petition,  by 
Charles  II.,  to  William  Penn,  and  his  heirs,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  admiral  Penn’s  fervices,  and  of  debts  due  to  him 
from  the  crown  at  his  deceafe.  To  this  the  duke  of  York 
added,  by  ceffion,  a further  contiguous  portion  of  territory, 
Seated  iower  on  the  Delaware.  The  king’s  patent  bore  date 
the  4th  of  March,  1680-1  ; and  in  this  inftrument  he  gave 
to  the  province,  in  honour  of  the  patentee,  its  new  name  of 
Pennfylvania.  Penn,  being  thus  conftituted  abfolute  pro- 
prietor and  governor,  published  “ A brief  Account  of  the 
Province  of  Pennfylvania,”  in  which  he  propofed  terrm  of 
Settlement  to  fuch  as  might  incline  to  remove  thither,  offer- 
ing land  at  forty  (hillings  purchafe,  and  one  (hilling  per  annum 
quit-rent,  for  one  hundred  acres.  A great  number  of  buyers 
came  forward,  Several  of  whom  formed  a company,  calling 
themfelves  “ The  free  Society  of  Traders  in  Pennfylvania.” 
Three  (hips  prefently  departed,  with  adventurers  from  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  chiefly  induftnous  and  reputable  perfons  of 
Penn’s  own  communion.  Two  of  thefe  arrived  on  the  coaft 
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in  time  to  winter ; the  third  was  detained  till  fpring  in  the 
Weft  India  iflands.  Thus  was  the  fettlement  begun,  the 
proprietor  being  occupied  meantime  in  providing  a govern- 
ment for  the  colony,  and  in  concerting  meafures  for  its  fe- 
curity.  The  native  Americans,  or  Indians,  having  experi- 
enced, in  fome  provinces  on  that  continent,  much  injullicc, 
had  made  the  mod  terrible  reprifals : found  policy,  there- 
fore, confpiring  with  his  own  temper  and  principles,  made 
it  Penn’s  care  to  have  them  treated  with  candour,  juftice, 
and  humanity  ; and  his  relation,  W.  Markham,  failing  with 
the  firft  fettlers,  he  joined  him  with  others  in  a commiffion 
to  open  a friendly  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  to  whom  he 
lent  out  confiderable  prefents,  and  a letter  couched  in  plain 
conciliatory  terms.  In  the  beginning  of  1682  he  publiflied 
“ The  Frame  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
fylvania  in  America,  together  with  certain  Laws  agreed  upon 
in  England,  by  the  Governor  and  divers  Freemen  of  the 
aforefaid  Province,  to  be  further  explained  and  confirmed 
there  by  the  firft  provincial  council  that  (hall  be  held,  if  they 
feem  meet.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  we  have  a fketch  of 
his  fentiments  on  the  forms  and  fubftance  of  civil  govern- 
ment. “ That,”  he  obferves,  “ which  makes  a good  govern- 
ment, muft  keep  it  fuch  : to  wit,  men  of  wifdom  and 

virtue  ; qualities  that,  becaufe  they  defcend  not  with  worldly 
inheritances,  mujl  be  carefully  propagated  by  a virtuous  education 
of  youth  and  in  order  to  give  effeft  where  he  had  power, 
to  that  great  principle  of  good  government,  liberty  of  con- 
fidence, in  behalf  of  which  he  and  his  friends  at  home  fio  deeply 
fuffered,  he  recognifed  it  in  the  firft  article  of  his  “ Confti- 
tutions,”  and  proceeded  to  eftabliffi  it  by  the  following 
“Law.-’  “ All  perfons  living  in  the  province  who  (hall 

confefs  and  acknowledge  the  one  Almighty  and  Eternal 
God,  to  be  the  creator,  upholder,  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
and  that  hold  themfelves  obliged  in  confcience  to  live  peace- 
ably and  juftly  in  civil  fociety,  fliall  in  no  ways  be  molefted 
or  prejudiced  for  their  religious  perfuafion,  or  praftice  in 
matters  of  faith  and  worlhip,  nor  (hall  they  be  compelled,  at 
any  time,  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  worlhip, 
place,  or  miniftry  whatfoever.”  Having  completed  his  pre- 
parations, the  governor,  early  in  the  autumn  of  1682,  failed 
for  Pennfylvania  ; his  family  (of  whom  he  took  leave  in  a 
pathetic  and  inftruftive  letter)  remaining  behind.  He  was 
accompanied  by  about  an  hundred  perfons,  moftly  Quakers, 
from  his  own  neighbourhood  : but  of  thefie  the  fmall-pox, 
which  had  been  inadvertently  carried  on  board,  fwept  off  no 
lefs  than  thirty.  In  other  refpefts  the  voyage  was  pro- 
fperous,  and  palling  up  the  Delaware,  he  was  met  by  the  co- 
lonifts,  confiding  of  Englilh,  Dutch,  and  Swedes,  with 
demonftrations  of  fatisfaftion.  Having  landed  at  Newcaftle 
Oftober  24,  he  convened  and  addreffed  the  inhabitants,  re- 
ceived legal  poffeflion  of  the  country,  and  renewed  the  magif- 
ftrates’  commiflions.  After  paying  a vifit  to  New  York,  he 
met  the  firft  provincial  affembly  at  Chefter,  on  the  Delaware, 
then  called  Upland.  Here,  in  a feflion  of  three  days,  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  by  the  duke  of  Y ork  was  annexed  to  the  province ; 
an  aft  of  fettlement  was  confirmed ; refident  foreigners  natural- 
ized ; and  the  laws,  which  had  been  formed  in  England,  after 
fome  revifion,  parted  in  form.  Penn  now  vifited  lord  Baltimore 
in  his  government  of  Maryland  ; whence  he  returned  to  Co- 
quannock  (the  future  ficite  of  Philadelphia),  and  began  to 
purchafe  lands  of  the  natives.  He  now  likewife  firft  entered 
perfonally  with  them  into  that  firm  alliance  of  peace  and  good 
offices,  and  formed  (to  ufe  their  own  fymbol)  that  chain  of 
friendlhip,  which  was  to  laft  as  long  as  fun  and  moon  endure. 
Certain  it  is  that  his  drift  obfervance  of  juftice  in  paying 
them  for  the  foil  (which  was  their  inheritance),  and  the  in- 
tcreft  he  manifefted,  during  many  fucceffive  treaties,  in  their 


real  welfare,  not  only  operated  to  fecure  this  colony,  for  a 
long  feries  of  years,  from  hoftile  attacks,  but  implanted  in 
the  generous,  though  uncultivated  mind  of  the  American, 
a regard  for  Onas  (Penn),  and  his  children  (the  Quakers,) 
which  bids  fair  to  be  trammitted  to  the  lateft  remains  of  the 
race. 

Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  next  to  be 
laid  out,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  Penn’s  arrival,  not  a 
houfe  was  completed  ; the  colonifts  having,  in  general, 
no  better  lodgings  than  caves,  hollowed  out  of  the  high 
banks  of  the  river : the  very  plot  fixed  on  for  the  city  was 
claimed  by  fome  Swedes,  to  whom  the  governor  allowed  a 
greater  quantity  of  land  in  exchange.  This  city  extending 
two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and  abutting  at  each 
end  on  a navigable  river,  was  now  planned,  with  admirable 
boldnefs,  convenience,  and  regularity,  and  laid  out  under 
the  infpeftion  of  Thomas  Holmes,  furveyor-general  to  the 
province.  Ere  twelve  months  had  elapfed,  the  rudiments  of 
the  future  metropolis  Ihewed  themfelves  in  about  fourfeore 
dwellings,  the  feats  of  freedom,  peace,  and  induftry.  The 
governor  difpatched  his  plan  to  the  committee  of  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders,  accompanied  with  a defeription  (the  beft 
extant  of  thefe  times)  of  the  country,  its  natural  hiftory, 
and  aborigines : this  defeription  is  inferted  in  the  colleftion 
of  his  works  before-mentioned.  The  firft  jury  was  impan- 
nelled  here  early  in  1683  ; and  one  Pickering  was  tried,  with 
others  his  acceffaries,  before  the  governor  and  council,  and 
convifted  of  counterfeiting  the  Spaniih  filver  money  current  in 
the  province.  His  fentence  difeovers  the  fame  fpirit  ot  mild- 
nefs  and  equity,  which,  at  this  day,  conftitutes  the  praife 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  criminal  code  of  Pennfylvania.  He 
was  to  pay  a fine  of  forty  pounds  towards  the  building  of  a 
court-houfe,  Handing  committed  till  payment ; find  fecurities 
for  his  good  behaviour  ; and  make  reftitution,  in  good  filver, 
to  the  holders  of  his  bafe  coin,  which,  being  frjl  melted  down, 
was  to  be  rejlored  to  him.  Various  legiflative,  economical,  and 
religious  meafures,  together  with  a tedious  difputc  with  lord 
Baltimore,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  boundary  line  between  this 
province  and  Maryland,  continued  to  occupy  Penn  till  about 
Midfummer  1684 ; when  he  found  it  needful,  on  various  con- 
fiderations,  to  return  to  England.  His  intereftat  court  had 
declined  during  his  abfence  : but  it  was  now  reftored,  upon 
the  death  of  Charles  II  , by  the  acceffion  of  his  more  im- 
mediate patron  James  II.  He  made  ufe  of  his  influence  for 
the  relief  of  his  friends,  the  Quakers,  who  ftill  lay  under  the 
fcourge  of  penal  ftatutes  ; and  for  the  gratuitous  fervice  of 
many  others.  In  particular  he  exerted  himfelf  in  favour  of 
the  meafure  -at  that  time  fo  much,  though  fo  infincerely,  held 
out  by  the  court,  of  univerfal  liberty  of  confcience.  In 
1686  (as  we  learn  frombifhop  Burnet),  being  in  Holland,  in 
the  courfie  of  a tour  to  Germany,  &c.  he  had  feveral  inter- 
views on  this  fubjeft  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  behalf 
(though  not  as  an  accredited  minifter)  of  king  James : but 
his  propofal  going  fo  far  as  to  abolifh  the  tefts,  it  was  re- 
jefted,  probably  by  Burnet’s  advice,  who  was  then  with  the 
prince,  and  in  his  confidence.  However  freely  we  may  excufe 
Penn,  on  the  fair  plea  of  gratitude,  for  his  attachment  to 
James,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  gave  implicit  credit  to 
pretended  fchemes  of  religious  liberty,  the  duplicity  of  which 
was  fo  fully  penetrated  by  others.  His  intimate  recep* 
tion  at  court,  and  the  appearance  of  being  in  fome  way 
trufted  or  employed  by  the  king,  now  fubjefted  him  to  the 
general  imputation  of  being  a concealed  Papift.  Even  his 
oid  acquaintance,  Dr.  Tillotfon  (afterwards  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury),  fufpefted  him  : but  fome  expreffions  of  Tillot- 
fon’s  on  the  fubjeft  coming  to  Penn’s  ears,  a correfpondence 
enfued  between  them,  at  the  clofe  of  which  Tillotfon  acknow 
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ledged  himfelf  fully  fattefied  that  there  exifted  no  juft  grounds 
for  the  furtmfe.  About  this  time  (befides  a further  account 
of  his  province)  Penn  publilhed  feveral  pieces  on  his  fa- 
vourite topic,  liberty  of  confcience,  one  of  which  was  entitled 
“ Good  Advice  to  the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Proteftant  Diflenter,  in  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  be 
made  appear,  that  it  is  their  duty,  principle,  and  intereft  to 
abolilh  the  penal  laws  and  tefts.” 

The  laft  occafson  in  which  we  have  to  view  Penn  in  con- 
nexion with  the  court  of  James,  is  in  an  occafional  attend- 
ance on  the  movements  of  the  latter,  this  year,  through  fe- 
veral of  the  midland  counties.  Penn  feems  to  have  made 
ufe  of  feveral  intervals  in  this  progreft,  to  pay  religious  vifits 
to  his  friends,  and  to  preach  to  the  people.  On  fome  of  the 
latter  occafions  the  king,  too,  was  prefent  to  hear  him.  At 
Oxford  he  remonftrated  with  James  on  hts  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  college,  and  attempted  a 
mediation  between  them  and  the  king,  which  he  farther 
profecuted  afterwards  at  Windfor  ; but  it  proved  abortive. 

The  revolution  brought  Penn  again  into  difficulties,  as  a 
fufpeXed  Papift,  or  Jefuit,  and  a fecret  agent  for  the  old  go- 
vernment. On  the  xoth  of  December  1688,  walking  in 
Whitehall,  he  was  fent  for  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  then 
fitting,  who,  though  nothing  was  laid  to  his  charge,  obliged 
him  to  give  fureties  for  his  appearance  on  the  firft  day  of  the 
next  term ; he  was  continued  on  thefe  to  the  Eafter  term 
following,  on  the  laft  day  of  which  he  was  cleared  in  open 
court.  In  1690  he  was  again  brought  before  the  council, 
on  an  accnfation  of  holding  correfpondence  with  the  late 
king  James ; he  appealed  to  king  William,  who,  after  a con- 
ference of  near  two  hours,  inclined  to  acquit  him  ; but  to 
pleafe  fome  of  the  council  he  was  held  upon  bail  for  a while, 
and  in  Trinity  term,  of  the  fame  year,  again  difcharged.  He 
was  yet  a third  time  attacked,  and  his  name  inferted  in  a pro- 
clamation, dated  July  1 8th  this  year,  wherein  (among  divers 
of  the  nobility,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  eighteen)  he 
was  charged  with  adhering  to  the  king’s  enemies,  but  proof 
failing  refpeXing  him,  he  was  again  cleared  by  order  of 
the  court  of  king’s  bench.  He  now  purpofed  to  go  again 
to  his  province,  and  gave  out  propofals  for  a new  fettlement 
there.  It  appears  that  though  his  Hay  in  England  might 
be  neceffary  to  the  fecurity  of  his  title  as  proprietary,  it 
was  highly  detrimental  both  to  his  interefts  in  America,  and, 
through  deficiency  hitherto  of  revenue  from  it,  to  his  private 
eftate.  His  order  for  convoy  had  already  paffed  the  fecretary 
of  ftate,  when  the  voyage  was  prevented  by  a new  charge 
againft  him,  backed  by  the  oath  of  one  Fuller,  a wretch 
who  was  afterwards  declared  by  parliament  an  impoftor : 
the  charge,  however,  being  that  of  partaking  in  a plot  to 
reftore  the  late  king,  a warrant  was  granted  for  his  apprehen- 
fion,  which  he  narrowly  efcaped  at  his  return  from  George 
Fox’s  burial,  the  16th  of  the  month  called  January  1690. 
Seeing  r.cw  no  probability  of  fair  treatment,  he  retired  (or, 
as  Burnet  chufes  to  fay,  abfconded)  for  two  or  three  years  : 
during  which  time,  befides  a preface  to  the  coliefted  works 
of  Barclay,  he  wrote  the  following  pieces  : 1.  “ Juft  Mea- 
fures,”  an  epiftle  to  the  Quakers  in  vindication  of  religious 
difcipline  : 2.  “A  Key,”  or  a treatife  explanatory  oi  their 
principles  and  praXice  : 3.  “ Refledtions  and  Maxims  relat- 
ing to  the  Conduft  of  Human  Life  the  two  latter  of  thefe 
have  gone  through  many  editions.  At  the  clofe  of  1693,  being 
admitted  through  the  interceffion  of  fome  of  the  nobility  to 
appear  before  the  king  and  council,  he  now  effeXually  repre- 
fented  his  innocence,  and  got  clear  of  this  long  political  per- 
fection. About  this  time  his  wife,  who  was  an  amiable  and 
accompliffied  woman,  died,  and  he  married,  after  two  years, 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Callowhill,  of  Briftol ; and 


foon  after  loft,  by  a consumption,  his  eldeft  fon,  a pro- 
mifing  youth,  juft  of  age.  The  interval  from  his  appear- 
ing again  in  public,  to  the  year  1699,  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  devoted  to  religious  labours  and  controverlies  : he 
alfo  prefented  to  parliament  fome  arguments  for  exempting 
Quakers  from  oaths ; and  fome  remarks  on  a bill  againit 
blafphcmy,  in  which  he  very  rationally  propofed  that  the  term 
Ihould  be  fo  defined  as  to  preclude  malicious  interpretations : 
this  bill  was  dropped. 

On  the  prevalence  of  Penn’s  enemies  at  court,  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  government  of  Pennfylvania,  which 
was  annexed,  in  Oftober  1692,  to  that  of  New  York,  un- 
der colonel  Fletcher.  The  oftenfible  reafens  for  this  ftep 
were  mal-adminiftration,  and  danger  of  the  lofs  of  the  pro- 
vince thereupon  : the  real  one  probably  was  a jealoufy  ex- 
cited by  the  growing  profperity  of  the  colony,  and  by 
principles  and  praXices  in  its  jurifprudence  too  liberal  for 
the  age.  Penn’s  rights  were  reftored  to  him  by  an  inftru- 
ment  of  William  and  Mary,  dated  in  Auguft  1694,  but  it 
was  not  till  five  years  after  this,  that  he  embarked  a fecond 
time  for  the  province,  accompanied  by  his  family.  The 
veffel,  being  three  months  at  fea,  did  not  arrive  at  Phi- 
ladelphia “ until  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  month,  1699, 
when  a dangerous  and  contagious  diftemper,  called  the 
yellow  fever,  having  raged  in  the  province,  and  carried  off 
great  numbers  of  people,  had  ceafed.”  Penn  feems  now 
to  have  intended  to  fpeed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
America,  and  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  offices  of 
government ; in  which  the  inevitable  difficulties  ariling  from 
a mixed  population,  of  various  difpofitions  and  interefts,  and 
enjoying  a great  fliare  of  liberty,  required  the  exercife  of 
both  Hull  and  patience.  His  adminiftration  was  fuccefsful, 
and  the  colony  is  ftated  to  have  been  at  this  period,  when 
compared  with  others  of  the  fame  Handing  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  an  eafy  and  fLurilhing  condition.  His  old  allies, 
the  natives,  were  not  overlooked,  and  religion  being  ever  a 
predominant  confideration  with  Penn,  he  engaged  his  friends 
at  a monthly  meeting  for  difcipline,  held  the  beginning  of 
1 700,  in  a plan  for  the  inftruXion  of  the  natives  and  of  the 
negroes,  who  had  now  been  introduced  among  them,  in  the 
principles  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  Later  experience  has 
fhewn  that  Chriftianity,  to  obtain  a cordial  and  general 
reception  among  thefe  people,  fhonld  be  preceded  by  her 
handmaid,  civilization.  A public  fchool,  (free  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,)  had  been  already  founded  here.  In  the 
fecond  month  1701,  a treaty  was  held  between  the  go- 
vernor and  about  forty  of  the  chief  perfons  among  the 
natives,  in  which,  befides  renewing  former  covenants,  the 
parties  eftablilhed  fome  regulations  on  the  fubjeX  of  trade 
between  them : a principal  care  of  the  governor,  on  this 
occafion,  feems  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  abominable 
praXice,  already  ufed  by  fome  unworthy  coloniils,  of  draw- 
ing the  natives  into  a ruinous  traffic,  by  offering  them  fpi- 
rituous  liquors. 

During  thefe  tranfaXions  an  attempt  was  making,  at 
home,  under  pretence  of  advancing  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  of  national  benefit,  to  invade  the  feveral  pro- 
prietary governments  in  America,  and  reduce  them  to  regal 
ones.  A bill  for  this  purpofe  was  already  before  the  lords, 
when  the  land-owners  of  Pennfylvania,  prefent  in  England, 
petitioned  the  houfe,  and  gained  time  for  the  governor’s 
return  ; who,  on  notice  of  the  meafure,  prefently  embarked, 
and  arrived  at  Portfmouth  in  December  1701.  The  bill 
which  had  been  poftponed,  was  now  entirely  dropped,  and 
the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne,  foon  after,  placed  Penn  once 
more  in  the  funfhme  at  court.  His  eftate,  however,  had 
bow  fuffered  much,  by  liberal  dilburfements,  by  inadequate 
returns. 
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returns,  and  by  the  continual  political  impediments  thrown 
in  his  way.  He  was  moreover  involved,  in  1 707,  in  a fuit 
at  law  with  the  executors  of  a perfon  who  had  been  his 
fteward  ; and  his  cafe  not  admitting  of  relief  by  the  court 
of  chancery,  he  was  obliged  to  live  within  the  rules  of  the 
Fleet,  until  the  difpute  could  be  adjufted.  Advantage  was 
now  taken  of  his  embarraflments  by  the  miniftry,  to  endea- 
vour to  buy  what  was  before  to  have  been  taken  by  an  aft 
of  power.  He  demanded  for  his  province  20,000/.,  and, 
after  fome  difcuflion,  had  agreed  to  accept  of  12,000/., 
when  he  was  incapacitated  by  ilinefs  from  completing  the 
fale.  This  defeft  was  to  have  been  fupplied  by  an  aft  of 
parliament,  and  by  the  queen's  order  one  was  prepared. 
It  now  appeared,  on  the  petition  of  Henry  Gouldney  and 
others,  that  Pennfylvania  had  aftually  been  mortgaged  to 
them  by  its  proprietor  in  1708,  for  the  fum  of  6600/.  ! 
Let  us  turn  from  this  profpeft  : it  is  fickening  to  fee  pub- 
lic fpirit  and  liberal  enterprife  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
pawning  and  fetting  to  fale  its  honourable  fruits.  The 
eftate,  however,  was  not  fold,  but  continued  in  the  hands 
of  Penn,  and  the  proprietaries,  after  the  revolution  in  Ame- 
rica, received  from  the  legiflature  of  Pennfylvania  the  fum 
of  130,000/.  in  lieu  of  their  quit-rents,  befides  retaining 
many  valuable  trafts  of  iand.  They  alfo  received,  by  an 
aft  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  a remuneration  of  4000/.  per 
annum,  in  confideration  of  their  Ioffes,  and  of  the  “ meri- 
torious fer  vices’’  of  their  anceftor. 

For  ten  years  after  his  return  to  Europe,  Penn  lived 
moftly  near  London,  and  was  ftill  aftive  in  religious  and 
civil  fociety.  He  wrote,  in  1709,  “ Some  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Bulilndc  Whitelocke,  efq.” 
This  was  publifhed  along  with  the  “ Memorials  of  Eng- 
lifh  Affairs,”  written  by  that  excellent  man  and  flatcfman, 
with  whom  Penn  had  been  for  many  years  acquainted.  In 
1710,  his  health  declining,  he  took  a handfome  feat  at 
Rufhcombe,  near  Twyford,  Bucks.  Here,  in  1712,  he 
was  attacked  with  fits,  fuppofed  to  be  apopleftic,  by  which 
his  underflanding  and  memory  were  much  impaired,  and  he 
became,  in  confequence,  unfit  for  public  aftion,  though  not 
infenfible,  as  it  appears,  to  the  fympathy  of  bis  friends  and 
the  comforts  of  religion  in  a peaceful  confcience.  He 
died,  after  a gradual  declenfion  of  fix  years,  the  30th  of  the 
month  called  July  1718,  and  was  interred  at  the  Quaker’s 
burial-ground,  at  Jordans,  near  Beaconsfield. 

One  of  the  ableft  and  beft  informed  of  Penn’s  contem- 
oraries,  Burnet,  in  his  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  has  ex- 
ibited  him,  on  feveral  occafions,  to  fome  difadvantage, 
both  as  a man  and  a citizen.  That  he  fliould  no  where 
report  any  good  of  a perfon  fo  eminent  might  juftly  ex- 
cite our  furprife,  were  it  net  apparent  that  Penn  was,  on 
feveral  accounts,  odious  to  this  hiflorian  : we  rnufl  there- 
fore receive  the  little  he  is  pleafed  to  fay  concerning  him, 
with  due  allowance  for  the  effeft  of  party  prejudice.  That 
Penn  was  a perfeft,  or  a faultlefs  charafter,  will  not,  by 
hiswarmeft  friends,  be  pretended.  He  appears  to  have  wanted 
difeernment  in  his  eltimate  of  affairs  at  home  : but  in  his 
policy  abroad,  where  he  moved  without  fhackles,  there  is 
a fouadnefs  of  principle,  and  a dignity  of  feeling,  that 
make  ample  amends  for  this  defeft  : his  integrity  was 

evinced  through  many  fevere  trials : his  errors  may  be  pro- 
nounced a fraftion  of  no  moment,  when  fet  againft  the 
great  fum  01  good,  of  which,  under  the  Author  of  every 
ood  gift,  he  was  the  confcious  and  the  willing  donor  to  man- 
ind  Penn’s  Life,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  in  folio.  Sew- 
ell’s Hiltory  of  the  Quakers.  Proud’s  Hiftory  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Penn’s  Cove , in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  E.  coaft  of 


Whidbey  s ifiand,  ia  the  gulf  of  Georgia.  N.  lat.  48°  16'. 
E.  long.  2370  39'. 

Penn’s  Creek,  a river  of  Pennfylvania,  which  runs  into 
the  Sufquehannah,  N.  lat.  40s  48'.  W.  long.  76°  56'. 

Penn,  Fort,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a fmall  creek,  on  the 
W.  fide  of  Delaware  river,  in  Northampton  county,  about 
21  miles  N.  of  the  line  of  Eaftcn,  and  near  70  miles  N.  of 
Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  40^  59’.  W.  long.  7y°  13'. 

Penn,  Port,  lies  in  Newcaflle  county,  Delaware,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  Delaware  river,  oppofite  to  Reedy  ifiand. 

Penn’s,  a townfhip  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  river  Sufque- 
hannah, containing  2309  inhabitants. 

Penn’s  Neck,  a town  of  Salem  county.  New  Jerfey,  in 
Old  Man’s  creek  ; 12  miles  N.E.  by  N of  Salem. — Alfo, 
the  name  of  a range  of  farms  of  excellent  foil,  fituated 
about  one  mile  and  a half  S.E.  of  Princeton,  in  New 
Jerfey,  on  a point  of  land  formed  by  Millftone  river,  and 
Stony  creek  ; fo  called  from  the  celebrated  William  Penn, 
who  formerly  owned  this  traft. 

PENNA,  Lorenzo,  in  Biography,  an  ecclefiaftic  of  Bo- 
logna, publifhed  a work  entitled,  “ Li  primi  albori  Mufi- 
cali,  per  li  principianti  della  Mufica  figurara one  of  the 
beft  treatifes  on  praftical  mufic  that  appeared  in  Italy 
during  the  17th  century.  The  firft  fketch  of  this  book  was 
publifhed  in  1656.  A fecond  edition,  enlarged,  of  the  firft 
book,  appeared  at  Bologna,  1674.  The  fecond  book  at 
Venice,  1678  : and  the  whole  completed,  in  three  books, 
1684.  In  1696,  the  work  had  gone  through  five  editions. 
The  author’s  rules  for  counterpoint,  and  extemporary 
playing  on  keyed  inftruments,  are  concife  and  clear,  as  far 
as  they  go  ; which  is,  however,  very  fhort  of  what  is  now 
wanted,  fince  the  bounds  of  modulation  and  ufe  of  difeords 
have  been  fo  much  extended. 

Penna,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  marqui- 
fate  of  Ancona  ; 9 miles  E.  ofCamerina. 

Penna  d'Agher,  Le , a fmall  ifiand  near  the  W.  coaft 
of  Sardinia.  N.  lat.  43 ' 33'.  E.  long.  8°  16'. 

Penna  di  Billi,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino,  the  fee  of  a bifhop  ; 14  miles  W.N.W.  of  Urbino. 

PENNANT,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  celebrated  as  a 
naturalift  and  tourift,  to  whofe  various  writings  we  have  had 
frequent  recourfe  in  our  refearches  in  the  feveral  depart- 
ments of  natural  hiftory,  was  born  at  Downing,  in  Flint- 
fhire,  in  the  year  1 726.  He  received  his  fchool  education 
at  Wrexham  and  Fulham,  and  from  the  latter  place  he  was 
removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  entered  upon 
the  ftudy  of  jurifprudence,  though,  probably,  without  any 
intention  of  purfaing  the  law  as  a profefiion.  A prefent 
made  to  him,  when  he  was  about  1 2 years  old,  gave  him  a 
tafte  for  the  ftudies  and  purfuits  in  natural  hiftory,  for  which 
he  afterwards  became  famous.  In  the  year  1 746  he  made  a 
tour  into  Cornwall,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Borlafe,  and  thus  acquired  a fort  of 
pafiion  for  the  fcience  of  mineralogy.  In  the  year  1734  he 
was  elefted  a fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which 
was  highly  gratifying  to  him,  as  he  had  always  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  combine  antiquarian  ftudies  with  his  refearches 
into  nature.  His  firft  effort  as  an  author,  in  the  department 
of  natural  hiftory,  was  a paper  on  certain  coralloid  bodies 
found  in  Coalbrook-dale,  which  was  inferted  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaftions  for  the  year  1 756.  He  had  previoufly 
to  this  commenced  a correfpondence  with  the  illuftrious 
Linnaeus,  to  whom  he  fent  an  account  of  a concha  anomia 
from  the  Norwegian  feas,  and  in  return  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Upfal.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Pennant  married,  and  paffed  fome  years  in  domeftic  re- 
tirement. By  way  of  occupation  he  began,  in  1761,  to 
4 prepay 
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prepare  his  Britifh  Zoology,  in  132  coloured  plates,  im- 
perial folio,  with  explanations.  This  work  he  afterwards 
publilhed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Welfii  charity-fchool  in 
London.  In  1763  he  came  into  poffefiion  of  the  eftate  of 
Downing,  and  with  it  a rich  mine  of  lead-ore,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  make  great  improvements.  The  death  of  his 
wife  interrupted  his  domeftic  enjoyments,  and  in  the  fpring 
of  1765  he  made  a tour  to  the  continent,  and  vifited  Swit- 
zerland, part  of  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  acquired  an 
intimacy  and  friendfhip  with  feveral  perfons  of  great  fcien- 
tific  knowledge,  among  whom  were  BufFon,  Haller,  the 
Gefners,  Gronovius,  and  Pallas.  His  conference  with  the 
latter  at  the  Hague  gave  rife  to  the  plan  of  his  “ Synopfis 
of  Quadrupeds.’’  In  1767  he  was  ele&ed  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  in  the  next  year  he  repub- 
lilhed  his  Britifh  Zoology,  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  and  in  1769  a 
third  was  added,  including  fillies  and  reptiles.  In  the  fame 
year  he  took  a journey  to  the  remoteft  point  of  Scotland, 
and  the  obfervations  which  he  made  were  afterwards  the 
bafis  of  a very  interefting  publication.  In  1770  he  publilhed 
103  additional  plates  to  his  Britifli  Zoology,  with  feveral 
new  defcriptions,  and  in  the  following  year  he  printed  his 
Synopfis  of  Quadrupeds,  in  one  volume  8vo.  His  well- 
earned  reputation  caufed  him  to  be  prefented,  by  his  Alma 
Mater,  with  the  compliment  of  the  degree  of  Dodtor  of 
Laws  The  account  of  his  firft  Tour  to  Scotland  was  well 
received  by  the  literary  world,  for  previoufly  to  this  little 
was  known  of  Scotland  by  the  people  of  England ; and  the 
valuable  and  well-arranged  fadts  given  by  this  excellent 
traveller,  were  highly  prized  by  perfons  on  both  fides  of  the 
Tweed.  In  1772  he  repeated  his  northern  tour,  extending 
it  to  the  Hebrides,  the  refult  of  which  was  a rich  harveft  of 
valuable  and  entertaining  obfervations.  In  the  following 
year  he  publilhed  “Genera  of  Birds,’’  in  one  volume,  and 
employed  himfelf  in  a journey  through  the  northern  counties 
of  England. 

Mr.  Pennant  was  now  become  an  habitual  traveller,  and 
he  found  his  excurfions  equally  conducive  to  the  health  of 
his  body  and  vigour  of  his  mind.  In  all  his  tours  he  laid 
up  new  llores  of  information,  and  he  found  even  the  moft 
frequented  tradts  fertile  of  thefe  topographical  memoranda 
to  which  his  attention  was  principally  diredted.  In  1778  he 
gave  the  public  an  account  of  his  native  country,  Wales,  in 
a work  entitled  “ A Tour  in  Wales,’’  and  in  1781  he 
added  another  volume,  with  the  title  of  “ A Journey  to 
Snowden.”  Thefe  are  particularly  interefting,  on  acaount  of 
the  many  anecdotes  interfperfed  illuftrative  of  the  manners 
and  hiftory  of  that  part  of  the  ifland.  He  did  not  negledt 
his  original  objedt  of  purfuit,  Natural  Hiftory.  He  had, 
in  the  year  1777,  added  a volume  to  his  Britifh  Zoology, 
containing  the  Vermes,  Teftaceous  and  Cruftaceous  animals. 
In  1781  he  pubhlhed  his  “ Hiftory  of  Quadrupeds,”  and 
in  the  fame  year  his  “ Hiftory  and  Natural  Hiftory  of  the 
Turkey”  was  inferred  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions. 
His  “ Ardtic  Zoology,”  in  two  vols.  4to.  appeared  in  1785. 
To  this  there  was  a copious  introdudion,  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  moft  interefting  and  original  of  all  his  writings. 
It  is  a kind  of  furvey  of  all  the  eoafts  of  the  ardic  regions, 
beginning  from  the  ftraits  of  Dover,  and  proceeding  to  the 
remoteft  north,  on  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  filled  with  a great 
variety  of  geographical,  hiftorical,  and  phyfical  fads,  afford- 
ing a feries  of  the  moft  animated  pidures.  In  1782  he 
publilhed  “ A Journey  from  Chefter  to  London  and  alfo 
an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  capital  itfelf,  entitled 
“ London.”  Several  fmaller  pieces  of  the  political  and 
mifcellaneous  kind  filled  up  the  intervals  of  his  greater 
works,  and  proved  the  continued  adivity  of  his  mind. 
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Thefe  fads  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  hiftory  of  his  literary 
life  by  himfelf,  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1793.  After 
which  he  publilhed  a natural  hiftory  of  the  parilhes  of 
Holywell  and  Downing,,  within,  the  latter  of  which  he  re- 
fided  more  than  50  year8k  Not  long  before  his  death  ap- 
peared another  work,  in  two  volumes  4to.,  which  was  en- 
titled “ A View  of  Hindooftan,”  which  was  executed  in  an 
able  manner,  and  which  bears  a ftrong  refemblance  to  the 
introdudion  to  the  “ Ardic  Zoology.’’  He  died  at  his 
feat  at  Downing  in  the  year  1798,  in  the  y2d  year  of  his 
age.  He  inherited  from  nature  a ftrong  and  vigorous  con- 
Ititution  ; his  countenance  was  open  and  intelligent ; his  dif- 
pofition  adive  and  cheerful ; and  his  vivacity,  both  in  writing 
and  converfation,  rendered  him,  at  all  times,  an  enter- 
taining companion  He  was  exemplary  in  the  relations  of 
domeftic  life,  zealoufly  attached  to  the  interefts  of  his  coun- 
try, both  local  and  general,  and  kindly  attentive  to  the 
wants  of  his  poor  neighbours.  As  an  author  his  ftyle  is 
lively,  and  well  adapted  to  convey  the  ideas  which  he  in- 
tended to  exprefs,  but  it  is  not  always  corred.  In  the  de- 
partment of  natural  hiftory  he  is  clear  and  judicious  in  his 
principles  of  arrangement,  concife,  energetic,  and  exad  in 
his  defcriptions.  His  fads  are  regarded  as  of  good  au- 
thority. 

Pennant,  or  Pendant , in  a Ship  See  Pendant. 

PENNANTIA,  in  Botany,  was  fo  named  by  Forfter, 
in  honour  of  his  friend  and  patron  the  late  Thomas  Pennant 
efq.  of  Downing,  Flintlhire,  the  great  Britifli  zoologift, 
who  in  his  various  publications  has  incidentally  touched  on 
botany  in  many  places,  and  who  publilhed  in  his  various 
tours  the  firft  Britifli  figures  of  fome  of  our  rareft  plants. 
Forft.  Gen.  t.  67.  Schreb.  739.  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3. 
Juff.  428.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  854.  — Clafs  and  order.  Poly, 
gamia  Dioecia,  rather  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
uncertain  ; perhaps  akin  to  the  Urtica  of  Juflieu. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken  for 
fuch.  Cor.  Petals  five,  equal,  lanceolate,  acute,  concave, 
widely  fpreading.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  the 
length  of  the  petals  ; anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pi/l, 
Germen  fuperior,  obtufely  triangular  ; ftyle  none ; ftigma 
flat,  peltate,  obfeurely  three-lobed.  Peric  Capfule  ? trian- 
gular, of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitary,  fomewhat  triangular. 

Some  flowers,  on  a feparate  plant,  have  the  filaments 
twice  as  long  as  in  the  above,  with  ovate  anthers,  but  no 
piftil. 

Eft.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Petals  five,  equal.  Style  none. 
Capfule  ? of  two  cells.  Seeds  folitary. 

1.  P-  corymbofa.  Forft.  Prodr.  75. — Native  of  New  Zea- 
land.— A tree  or  fhrub,  with  round  leafy  branches,  dotted, 
and  fomewhat  downy,  when  young.  Leaves  alternate, 
ftalked,  two  inches  or  rather  more  in  length,  obovate,  either 
quite  entire,  or  with  two  or  three  broad,  blunt,  fhallow 
teeth  or  fmall  lobes;  furnifhed  with  a mid-rib,  and  many 
tranfverfe  interbranching  veins ; dark  green  above,  nearly 
fmooth,  except  the  rib,  which  is  on  both  fides  minutely 
hairy ; pale  and  fmooth  beneath.  Footjlalhs  not  half  an 
inch  long,  channelled,  hairy.  Stipulas  minute,  oblong, 
concave,  membranous,  very  foon  falling  off.  Corymbs  ter- 
minal, much  branched,  many-flowered,  hairy  ; the  branches 
moftly  alternate.  Flowers  about  the  fr/.e  of  Laurus-tinus  ; 
as  far  as  can  be  judged  of  them  in  a dry  ftate,  they  feem  to 
be  pale  green  or  yellowifh-white.  The  whole  fpecimen 
bears  a general  refemblance  to  fome  kind  of  Viburnum,  but 
the  abfence  of  a calyx  is  a finking  difference.  Such  is 
For  iter’s  original  fpecimen  before  us.  The  younger  Lin- 
naeus however  obtained  in  England,  if  we  miftake  not,  a 
fpecimen  under  the  name  of  Pennantia,  which  is  a very  dif- 
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ferent  thing.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  four  inches  long,  green 
on  both  fiaes,  undivided  and  entire.  Branches  m&fooTflalks 
fmooth,  with  a folitary  ftalked  gland  at  a little  diftance 
above  each  of  the  latter,  and  no  Jlipulas.  Flowers  numerous, 
in  a terminal,  compound,  fmooth  duller ; their Jlyle  as  long 
as  the  corolla,  their  Jlamens  longer,  and,  what  is  moll  re- 
markable, each  flower  has  a calyx,  deeply  divided  into  five 
ovate  fringed  fegments,  and  rather  elongated  at  its  bafe. 
This  plant  therefore  is  unqueftionably  altogether  different 
from  Forfter’s  Pennantia;  it  may  be  an  Ehretia , but  we 
know  nothing  of  the  fruit,  nor  is  it  to  our  prefent  purpofe 
to  invelligate  this  quellion.  The  true  Pennantia  above  de- 
fcribed  has  fo  much  refemblance  in  fome  points  to  the  order 
of  Urticst,  that  we  venture  to  hint  its  probable  affinity 
thereto.  Poffibly  the  fuppofed  corolla  of  five  petals  may  be 
a deeply  divided  calyx.  As  to  the  true  nature  of  the  fruit , 
nothing  certain  is  known.  Forfter  examined  the  germen 
only,  and  though  we  allow  that  the  rudiments  of  two  cells 
is  a circumltance  much  againff  our  conjedture,  we  conceive 
there  are  not  fufficient  materials  to  lead  us  to  any  other  fafe 
conclulion. 

PENNAR,  in  Geography , a river  of  Hindooftan,  which 
rifes  in  Myfore,  traverfes  the  circar  of  Cuddapa  and  the 
Carnatic,  and  runs  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  12  miles  E.  of 
Nellore.  N.  lat.  I2J  26'.  E.  long.  80  13'. 

PENNARE  Point,  a cape  in  the  Englilh  channel,  on 
the  S.  coaft  of  Cornwall ; 6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Dedman’s 
point.  N.  lat.  jo°  12'.  W.  long.  4"  46'. 

PENNARTH  Bay,  a bay  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Wales, 
in  the  Severn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taf,  below  Cardiff.  A 
pomt  of  land,  called  Pennarth  point,  bounds  it  on  the 
fouth. 

PENNAS,  Las,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La 
Paz  ; 70  miles  N.  of  Potofi. 

PENNATA  Folia,  winged  leaves,  among  Botanijls, 
are  fuch  leaves  of  plants  as  grow  dire&ly  one  againft  another, 
on  the  fame  rib  or  ftalk  : as  thofe  of  the  affi,  walnut-tree, 
&c.  See  Leaf. 

PENNATULA,  or  Sea-pen,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a ge- 
nus of  the  clafs  and  order  Vermes  Zoophyta.  The  generic 
charader  is  as  follows  : animal  not  affixed,  of  various 
ffiapes,  fupported  by  a bony  part  within,  naked  at  the 
bafe,  the  upper  part  with  generally  lateral  ramifications,  fur- 
nifiied  with  rows  of  tubular  denticles,  producing  radiate  po- 
lypes from  each  tube.  There  are  eighteen 

Species. 

Coccixea.  The  Item  is  round,  radiating,  with  papillous 
polype-bearing  Tides,  and  clavate  at  the  top.  It  inhabits  the 
deeps  of  the  White  fea,  and  unites  the  two  genera  Alcyonium 
and  Pennatula  ; it  is  foft,  red,  an  inch  and  half  high,  and  as 
thick  as  the  little  finger  ; it  is  wrinkled,  with  the  papiilce  dif- 
pofed  in  rows. 

Grisea.  Stem  flefhy,  with  a fmooth  midrib  and  imbri- 
cate plared  fpinous  ramifications.  It  is  found  in  the  Adria- 
tic, and  is  about  eight  inches  long  ; it  (hines  by  night  ; 
back  of  the  midrib  lanceolate,  fmoothiffi  ; rays  imbricate, 
and  undulate  on  the  anterior  margin,  the  lobules  are  armed 
with  a fpine,  and  obtufely  crenate  at  the  margin. 

Piiosphorea.  Stem  flefhy,  with  a rough  midrib  and 
imbricate  ramifications.  It  inhabits  moll  feas,  and  emits 
a ftrong  phofphcric  light  in  the  dark  ; it  is  about  four  inches 
long,  and  red  ; the  ftem  is  villous,  with  a lanceolate  tough 
midrib,  and  nearly  incumbent  rays,  the  tubes  pointing  all 
one  way. 

Filosa.  The  ftem  is  a little  flefliy,  with  a rib  feathered 
on  each  fide,  and  furnifhed  with  two  filiform  tentacula  at  the 


bafe.  It  inhabits  European  feas,  and  is  from  four  to  fix 
inches  long. 

Rubra.  Stem  flefliy,  with  a broad,  tuberculate  mid- 
rib, the  ramifications  are  imbricate,  with  each  a fhort  fpine 
at  the  bafe.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  is  about  fix 
inches  long  ; in  colour  it  is  whitifh,  varied  with  red  dots  and 
faffron  lines. 

Mirabilis.  Stem  filiform,  with  luttate,  diftant,  alter- 
nate ramifications.  It  inhabits  the  American,  the  Atlantic, 
and  Norwegian  feas ; is  about  three  or  four  inches  long, 
and  is  fulvous ; the  tubes  are  round,  with  a fpinous  tip. 

Sagitta.  Stem  filiform,  with  clofe-fet  ramifications, 
and  naked  at  the  tip.  It  inhabits  the  ocean,  and  is 
thought  not  to  be  a diftinft  fpecies. 

Antennina.  Stem  nearly  quadrangular,  fetaceous, 
with  polype-fuckers,  on  three  fides.  It  inhabits  the  Me- 
diterranean ; is  two  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  with  regard  to 
colour  it  is  yellowifh  dotted  with  red. 

Stellifera.  Simple,  equal,  with  folitary  polypes  to- 
wards the  tip.  It  inhabits  the  Norway  feas,  and  is  about 
four  inches  long. 

Piialloides.  Simple,  with  a cylindrical  midrib  every 
where  covered  with  polypes.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  ocean, 
is  fix  inches  long,  and  grey. 

Arundinacea.  Stem  quadrangular  and  very  long. 
It  inhabits  the  Norway  feas,  and  is  four  feet  long ; the 
ftem  is  linear,  with  cylindrical  rays  of  folitary  tubes,  which 
are  deciduous,  ereft,  crowded,  and  feated  on  a thin  pe- 
dicle. 

Scirpea.  This  is  Ample,  linear,  tapering,  with  a round 
midrib  producing  polypes  on  one  fide.  It  inhabits  the 
ocean,  and  is  eighteen  inches  long  ; the  ftem  is  flefliy,  thicker 
and  longer  than  the  midrib  ; the  bone  is  fomewhat  flexile. 

Juncea.  Simple,  linear,  with  a truncate  rib,  and  tranf- 
verfe  polype  bearing  wrinkles  on  each  fide.  This  is  found 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  is  two  feet  long,  white,  beneath  horny, 
the  rays  mixed,  fulvous  and  white. 

Grandis.  Pen-fhaped,  linear-lanceolate,  with  a fmooth 
round  ftem,  and  jagged  toothed  ramifications.  It  inhabits 
the  Indian  ocean  ; is  a foot  long,  greenifh-grey,  fhines  with 
a cinereous  light  in  the  dark,  and  fometimes  ftings  the  hand 
if  it  be  touched. 

Argentea.  Pen-lhaped,  lanceolate,  with  a fmooth 
round  ftem,  and  very  clofe-fet  imbricate,  ftriate  ramifica- 
tions. This  alfo  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  is  about 
a foot  long ; in  colour  it  is  a rich,  filvery  white,  elegantly 
ftriate  along  the  ramifications  with  lines  of  black  ; like 
many  of  the  tribe  it  is  luminous  in  the  dark. 

Encrinus-  Stem  quadrangular,  taper,  very  long,  bony, 
covered  with  a callous  membrane,  with  an  umbellate  cluf- 
ter  of  polypes  from  the  top.  It  inhabits  the  Greenland 
feas,  is  about  fix  feet  long,  and  when  taken  freffi  from 
the  fea,  appears  like  a nofegay  of  yellow  flowers. 

Cynomorium.  Cylindrical,  flefliy,  fomewhat  clavate, 
bearing  polypes  on  the  whole  upper  furface.  It  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean,  is  reddifh,  and  about  four  inches  long. 

Reniformis  Stem  round,  vermicular,  fupporting  a 
kidney-fhaped  leaf-like  head,  producing  polypes  on  one  fur- 
face.  It  is  found  in  South  Carolina.  The  body  is  expand- 
ed, kidney-fhaped,  flat,  rifing  from  a fhort  ftem,  and  co- 
vered on  the  upper  furface  with  numerous  tubular  orifices, 
through  which  the  polypes  are  protruded  at  pleafure  ; the 
upper  furface  is  of  a rich  purple,  the  under  fide  lefs  bril- 
liant, and  fometimes  yellowifh. 

PENNE’,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  thediftrift  of  Villeneuve  d’Agen  ; 3 miles  E.  ©f  it. 

The 
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The  place  contains  854,  and  the  canton  10,621  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  162^  kiliometres,  in  22  communes. 

PENNEDO  de  St.  Pedro,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  At- 
lantic. N.lat.  O0  55'.  W.  long.  270  10'. 

PENNEV1SCH,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  fome 
to  the  moll  common  fpecies  of  the  filh  called  bagre,  caught 
in  the  Eadand  Weil  Indies. 

PENNEWANG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Aullria  ; 
three  miles  N.  of  Schwanaftadt. 

PENNI,  Giovanni  Francesco,  called  II  Fattore,  or 
the  fteward,  from  having  been  entrufted  with  the  domedic 
concerns  of  Raphael,  in  Biography,  foon  became  one  of  his 
principal  affillants.  He  more  than  any  other  helped  him 
in  the  execution  of  the  cartoons  of  the  Arazzi,  and  in  the 
Loggii  of  the  Vatican  painted  the  hiftories  of  Abraham 
and  Ifaac.  After  the  death  of  his  mailer,  he  executed  the 
frefcoof  the  coronation  in  the  Stanza  of  Condantine.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Afiumption  of  the  Virgin  at  Monte  Lupi, 
in  Perugia,  is  afcribed  to  him,  but  the  lower  part  was  painted 
by  Julio  Romano.  Few  of  his  own  works  remain.  Faci- 
lity of  conception,  grace  of  execution,  and  a Angular  felicity 
in  landfcape,  are  mentioned  ashischarafteridics. 

Penni  wifhed  much  to  have  united  himfelf  with  his  co-heir 
Julio,  but  being  coldly  received  by  him  at  Mantua,  went  to 
Naples,  where  his  works  and  principles  might  have  contributed 
much  towards  the  renown  of  his  name,  bad  he  not  been  inter- 
cepted by  death,  in  the  year  1 528,  at  the  age  of  40.  Fufeli’s 
Pilkington. 

PENNIGONDA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoo- 
ltan,  in  the  circar  of  Rajamundry  ; 38  miles  E.  of  Raja- 
mundry. 

PENNING,  in  Commerce,  a money  of  account  in  Hol- 
land. The  gilder,  or  florin,  contains  20  (livers,  and  each 
of  thefe  is  f undivided  into  16  pennings  ; the  rix -dollar  is  — 
800  pennings ; 2 pennings  are  = a duyt,  and  8 duyts  = 

2 groots  Flemifh  = a ftiver. 

PENNINGTON,  Isaac,  in  Biography,  a member  of 
the  fociety  of  friends,  and  a confiderable  writer  among  that 
people,  was  the  fon  of  an  alderman  of  London,  who  repeat- 
edly filled  the  office  of  chief  magiflrate,  was  a noted  member 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  nominated  one  of  the  judges  of 
king  Charles  I.,  though  he  did  not  take  his  feat  among  them. 
Ifaac  was  born  about  the  year  1617,  and  having  the  profpeft 
of  fucceeding  to  a large  ellate,  he  was  furmfhed  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  bell  education.  As  he  grew  up,  he 
had,  from  his  father’s  fituation  in  life,  opportunities  of  mix- 
ing with  fome  of  the  moll  confiderable  men  of  the  age,  and 
if  he  had  been  of  an  ambitious  turn  of  mind,  he  might 
have  occafionally  indulged  hopes  of  rifing  very  high  in  the 
world.  But  from  a very  early  age  he  was  under  ltrong  re- 
ligious impreflions,  and  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  difeovered 
an  increaling  attachment  to  retirement,  ferious  contempla- 
tion, and  the  reading  of  the  feriptures.  While  he  was  in 
this  ftate  of  mind,  he  met  with  fome  of  the  writings  of  the 
Friends,  “ which,”  fays  he,  “ I cad  an  eye  upon  and  dif- 
dained,  as  falling  very  (hort  of  that  wifdom,  light,  life,  and 
power  which  I was  fearching  after.”  There  was,  however, 
fomething  in  them  that  roufed  his  attention,  and  he  went  to 
one  of  their  public  meetings,  at  which  George  Fox  preached, 
whofe  difeourfe  produced  on  him  a fudden  and  complete 
converfion  to  the  principles  of  the  new  feft.  From  this 
time  he  joined  the  fociety  in  oppofition  to  the  influence  of  his 
connections,  as  well  as  unmoved  at  the  profpeft  of  reproaches 
and  lofles  to  which  his  profeflion  would  unquellionably  ex- 
pofc  him.  In  the  years  1661  and  1662,  Mr.  Pennington 
was  called  forth  to  be  a confefTor  for  the  profeflion  which  he 
had  embraced.  For  the  crime,  as  it  was  called,  of  holding 


meetings  of  Friends  for  the  worflvip  of  God  in  his  own 
houfe,  he  was  committed  to  Aylefbury  gaol,  where  he  was 
kept  in  clofe  cuftody  for  feventeen  weeks,  great  part  of 
which  was  in  the  w'inter  feafon  ; and  to  aggravate  the  feve- 
rity  of  his  treatment,  he  was  confined  in  a cold  and  very  in- 
commodious room,  without  a chimney,  by  which  cruel 
ufage  he  contracted  fo  violent  a diforder,  that  for  feveral 
weeks  after  his  releafe  he  was  not  able  to  turn  himfelf  in  his 
bed.  From  this  time  till  the  year  167a,  he  differed  fix  dif- 
ferent imprifonments.  Thefe  repeated  calamities,  together 
with  heavy  pecuniary  lofles,  arifing,  in  many  inllances,  from 
the  confifcation  of  his  property,  to  difeharge  the  oppreflive 
fines  which  were  levied  upon  him,  Mr.  Pennington  fudained 
with  firmnefs  and  ferenity,  believing  himfelf  to  be  a fufferer 
for  obeying  God  rather  than  man.  With  the  fame  equani- 
mity and  fortitude  he  bore  the  attacks  of  a painful  dillemper, 
w hich  terminated  his  life  in  the  year  1679,  in  the  63d  year  of 
his  age.  His  charader  procured  him  the  refpeCl  and  elteem 
of  all  good  men,  as  it  exhibited  an  excellent  pattern  of  piety, 
virtue,  and  the  drifted  morality.  He  was  moft  faithful  in 
the  difeharge  of  all  the  duties  of  life,  and  was  author  of 
numerous  writings,  which  were  highly  prized  by  the  people 
with  whom  he  affociated.  They  were  collected  and  publiflt- 
ed  in  a folio  volume  in  1681.  They  have  fince  been  re- 
printed in  4to.  and  8vo.,  and  in  the  year  1796,  fome  of  his 
“ Letters”  were  publifhed. 

Pennington,  or  Penny  town,  in  Geography,  a pleafant 
and  flourilhing  village  in  Hunterden  county,  New  Jerfey  ; 
9 miles  W.  of  Princeton,  containing  a church  and  about, 
42  houfes. 

PENNISETUM,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  Richard, 
from  penna,  a feather,  and  feta,  a brillle  ; Richard  in  Perf. 
Syn.  v.  x.  72.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  19$.  (See 
Panicum.)  The  name  alludes  to  the  feathery  llrufture  of 
the  bridles  which  compofe  the  involucrum. 

PENNON,  or  Penon,  a dandard  with  a triangular 
tail,  anciently  borne  before  knights  bachelors,  who  brought 
a certain  number  of  followers  into  the  field.  Some  in- 
dances occur  of  pennons  being  carried  before  efquires, 
but  they  were  only  fech  as  poffeded  certain  eflates  or  fiefs  ; 
or  who  could  bring  a fufficient  fuite  of  vaffals  into  the  field. 
The  pennon  was  in  figure  and  lize  like  a banner,  which  was 
fmall  and  of  a fquare  figure,  with  the  addition  of  a triangu- 
lar point.  They  were  charged  wi'h  armorial  bearing  of  their 
owner.  On  the  perfortnance  of  any  gallant  aftion  by  the 
knight  and  his  followers,  the  pennon  was  converted  into  a 
banner  by  the  king,  or  commander-in-chief,  cutting  oft 
the  point,  by  which  the  knight  was  railed  to  the  degree  of 
a banneret.  Both  knights  and  bannerets  were  bound  to  ap- 
pear in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a certain  number  of  men,, 
whence  ancient  hidorians  frequently  exprefs  the  llrength  of 
an  army  by  the  number  of  banners  and  pennons  of  winch 
it  confided. 

PENNSBOROUGH,  West,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
America,  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennfylvania  ; famous  for 
a remarkable  flow  of  water  from  a ridge  of  lime-done,  called 
“ The  Big  Spring,”  which,  after  turning  fix  mills,  dif- 
charges  itfelf  through  Conidogwinnet  creek  into  the  Sufque- 
hannah. 

Pennsborough,  Eajl,  a townfhip  in  the  fame  county. 

PENNSBURY,  a fmall  town  of  Pennfylvania,  in  Buck’s 
county,  on  a fmall  creek  of  Delaware  river.  This  was  a 
manor  which  Mr.  Penn  referved  for  himfelf,  where  he  built 
a houfe,  and  planted  orchards  and  gardens ; which,  with 
many  additional  buildings  and  improvements,  dill  continue. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  principal  provinces  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  extending  in  length  228, 

and 
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and  in  breadth  156  miles,  between  39s  43'  and  42’  N.  lat.  ILte  are  fix  confiderable  rivers,  viz.  the  Delaware,  Schuyl 
and  740  48' and  8o°  8'  W.  long,  and  comprehending  46,000  kill,  Sufquehannah,  Youghiogeny,  Monongahela,  and  Alle- 
fquare  miles.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  Delaware  river,  which  gany.  The  only  fwamps,  worthy  of  notice,  are  the  Great 
divides  it  from  New  Jerfey  ; N.  by  New  York  and  lake  Swamp,  between  Northampton  and  Luzerne  counties, 
Erie ; N.W.  by  a part  of  lake  Erie,  where  is  a good  and  Buffalo®  Swamp,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Sufque- 
port;  W.  by  the  ftate  of  Ohio  and  a part  of  Virginia;  hannah.  Thefe  fwamps  are  found,  lipon  examination,  to 
S.  by  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware.  The  figure  of  be  bodies  of  firm  land,  thickly  covered  with  beech  and 
this  ftate  is  a parallelogram,  if  we  except  the  N.W.  corner  fugar  maple.  A confiderable  proportion  of  this  ftate  may 
of  this  ftate,  containing  about  202,000  acres,  lately  pur-  be  reckoned  mountainous.  The  principal  ridges,  in  the 
chafed  of  Congrefs  by  the  ftates.  In  the  year  1800  Penn-  great  range  of  Allegany  mountains,  comprehended  in  Pennfyl- 
fylyania  was  divided  into  thirty-five  counties,  as  in  the  fol-  vania,  are  the  Kittatinny,  or  Blue  mountains.  Behind  thefe, 
lowing  Table  : and  nearly  parallel  to  them,  are  Peters,  Tufcarora,  and  Nef- 

copek  mountains,  on  the  E.  of  the  Sufquehannah  } and  on 
the  W.  Sharemon’s  hifts,  Sideling  hills,  Ragged,  Great 
Warriors,  Evits  and  Will’s  mountains  ; then  the  great  Al- 
legany ridge,  which  being  the  largeft  gives  name  to  the 
whole  range  ; and  W.  of  this  are  the  Chefnut  ridges.  Be- 
tween the  Juniata  and  theW.  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah 
are  Jacks,  Tuffys,  Nittiny,  and  Bald  Eagle  mountains.  The 
vales  between  thefe  mountains  are  generally  of  a rich,  black 
foil,  fuited  to  the  various  kinds  of  grafs  and  grains.  Some 
of  the  mountains  admit  of  cultivation  almoft  to  their  fum- 
mits.  The  other  parts  of  the  ftate  are  generally  level,  or 
agreeably  variegated  with  hills  and  vallie?. 

The  foil  of  Pennfylvania  is  of  various  kinds ; in  fome 
parts  it  is  barren  ; but  a great  proportion  of  the  ftate  is 
good  land,  and  no  inconfiderable  part  of  it  is  very  good.  In 
general,  however,  the  foil  is  more  fit  for  grain  than  for 
grafs.  This  ftate  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  kinds  of 
trees,  Ihrubs,  and  plants,  that  grow  within  the  United 
States.  Oaks  of  feveral  fpecies  form  the  chief  bulk  of  the 
woods.  Hickory  and  walnut  are  alfo  more  abundant  than 
in  the  northern  ftates.  Saflafras,  mulberry,  and  tulip  or 
poplar  trees  are  frequent  and  thriving.  The  Magnolia 
glauca  grows  in  low  grounds ; and  the  acuminata  attains 
to  great  height  about  the  weftern  mountains.  Grapes  are 
common  ; and  fome  of  them,  mellowed  by  froft,  with  the 
addition  of  fugar,  make  good  wine.  The  white  pine  and 
white  cedar  grow  well  in  fome  parts ; and  alfo  red  cedars 
are  not  rare  in  high  grounds.  The  fugar  maple  is  plen- 
tiful in  the  weftern  and  northern  parts  of  the  ftate,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  fupplied  from  them  with  a confiderahle  quan- 
tity of  fugar. 

Iron  ore  is  diftributed  in  large  quantities  through  various 
parts  of  the  ftate  ; and  in  fome  places  appear  copper,  lead, 
and  alum.  Here  arc  alfo  limettone  quarries,  and  various  kinds 
of  marble.  In  the  middle  and  weftern  country  is  abun- 
dance of  coal.  In  the  new  fettlements  of  the  country 
there  are  large  flocks  of  wild  turkies.  Partridges  are  nu- 
merous ; pheafants  are  dear ; and  groufe  are  found  in  fome 
diftridls.  In  the  cold  feafon  pigeons  migrate  from  the 
north  in  large  numbers.  In  fpring  and  autumn,  feveral 
kinds  of  ducks,  and  lome  wild  geefe,  are  found  on  the  rivers. 
The  finging  birds  migrate  to  Pennfylvania  from  the  north 
and  fouth  in  certain  feafons,  and  are  numerous.  In  the 
rivulets  trouts  are  common  ; in  the  eaftern  rivers  the  prin- 
cipal fifti  are  roch,  (had,  and  herring,  which,  in  the  fpring, 
A new  cenfus  having  taken  place  fince  the  above  table  come  from  the  fea  in  large  ftioals.  In  the  weftern  waters 
was  formed,  fome  of  the  ftatements  admit  of  confiderable  al-  are  a fpecies  of  catfilh,  weighing  from  50  to  100  pounds,  and 
teralion.  The  interruption  of  intercourfe  between  the  two  alfo  yellow  perch  and  pike,  which  are  large  and  numerous, 
countries  has  prevented  our  obtaining  this  cenfus ; but  as  Among  the  ufeful  quadrupeds  in  the  new  diftridfs  are 
foon  as  it  is  received,  the  necefiary  corrections  (hall  be  made.  deer  in  great  number,  beavers,  otters,  racoons,  and  mon- 
The  total  number  of  acres  in  all  the  counties  is  reckoned  kies.  Buffaloes  rarely  crols  the  Ohio,  and  elks  feldom  ad- 
at  29,634,840  ; and  a great  portion  of  the  ftate  is  divided  vance  from  the  north.  Panthers,  wild  cats,  bears,  foxes, 
into  townfhips,  in  each  of  which  the  freemen  affemble  an-  and  wolves,  are  not  rare ; the  fur  of  all  which  is  valuable, 
nually  to  chufe  overfeers  of  the  poor,  affelfors,  a colle&or,  In  the  north  fettlements  rabbits  and  fquirrels  are  frequent ; 
fupervifors  of  roads,  and  a conftable.  The  number  of  in  in  the  marllies  are  minks  and  mulk-rats  : but  opoffutns  and 
habitants,  which  is  602,345,  includes  1706  flaves.  In  this  ground  hogs  are  rare.  The  beft  fettled  land  is  on  the  fouth 
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Counlies.  , 

No.  of 

Town, 

No.  of  In- 
habitants. 

Chief  Towns. 

No.  of  In- 
habitants. 

City  and  County") 
of  Philadelphia  j 

18 

81,009 

Philadelphia 

41,220* 

Montgomery 

28 

24,150 

Norriftown 

922 

Bucks 

28 

27,496 

Newtown 

781 

Delaware 

21 

I 2,809 

Chefter 

957 

Chefter 

■40 

32*093 

Weft-Chefter 

374 

Lancafter 

25 

43403 

Lancafter 

4,292 

Berks 

35 

32,407 

Reading 

2,886 

Northampton 

30 

30,062 

Eafton 

i,°55 

Luzerne 

"9 

12,839 

Wilkfburg 

S.35 

• Dauphin 

12 

22,270 

Harrifburg 

1472 

| Northumberland 

24 

27*797 

Sunbury 

6<3 

t Wayne 

9 

1,562 

Adams 

16 

13,172 

Gettyfburg 

Allegany 

16 

15.087 

Pittfburg 

L565 

Armftrong 

3 

2*399 

Beaver 

6 

5>776 

Beaverton 

Bedford 

12 

12,039 

Bedford 

Butler 

4 

3,916 

Crawford 

2,346 

Meadville 

Cumberland 

18 

25,386 

Carlifle 

2.032 

Fayette 

i? 

20,159 

Union 

I»7I9 

Franklin 

H 

19,638 

Chamberfton 

Green 

10 

8,603 

Waynefboro! 

Huntingdon 

18 

13,008 

Huntingdon 

1,251 

Lycoming 

10 

5414 

Williamfport 

Mercer 

3,220 

Mifflin  & Center 

12 

13,609 

f Lewifburg 
X&  Bellefont 

Somerfet 

13 

2 

I0,l88 

Somerfet 

Venango 

f»I3° 

Franklin 

Warren 

1 

233 

Warren 

Wafhington 

22 

28,298 

Waihington 

Weltmoreland  i 

T4 

22,726 

Greeniburgh 

York 

18 

25.643 

York 

Erie 

6 

1,468 

Erie 

Total  35 

>3  1 

602,545 

* The  fuburbs  contain  39,789  inhabitants. 
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fide  of  Pennfylvania  ; which  is  owing  to  the  roads  that  have 
been  formed  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  adjaceul  difliiCts. 
The  principal  article  of  agricultural  cultivation  is  wheat. 
The  next  in  value  is  Indian  corn.  Buck-wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  oats,  are  alfo  cultivated.  As  are  alfo  German 
fpelts,  chiefly  as  food  for  horfes.  Potatoes  are  plentiful ; 
and  alfo  turnips,  cabbage,  parfneps,  and  carrots,  and  the 
fmall  oval  pea.  The  culture  of  meadows  is  a confiderable 
objeCt  in  this  ftate  ; thofe  on  the  rivers  are  banked,  drained, 
tuffocked,  ploughed,  and  harrowed  ; and  fown  with  Ti- 
mothy grafs  and  clover.  The  fummer  is  long  enough  to 
admit  of  two  mowings,  and  even  three  in  rich  ground. 
On  farms  that  have  fprings  and  ftreams,  dairies  are  built 
over  them  fo  as  to  place  the  milk-veffels  in  the  water,  which 
is  neceflary  to  avoid  the  injurious  effeCts  of  heat.  Horfes, 
it  is  faid,  are  raifed  beyond  the  proper  ufe,  as  oxen  might 
more  generally  fupply  their  place.  The  bell  for  teams  are 
bred  in  Lancafter  county  ; and  the  elegant  faddle  and  coach 
horfes  have  more  or  lefs  of  the  blood  of  ftallions  imported 
from  England.  The  number  of  fheep  is  confiderable,  and 
increafes.  Hogs,  fupplied  with  food  from  the  woods  of 
•ak  and  beech,  exceed  home  confumption.  Mules  and  al- 
fes  are  hitherto  very  rare.  Poultry  are  abundant,  and  tur- 
kies  are  cheap.  Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  ; the  growth 
of  hops  is  inconfiderable  : bees  are  objeCts  of  attention. 
In  favourable  feafons,  cherries,  apples,  and  cider  abound. 
8ome  attempts  have  been  lately  made  about  eleven  miles 
from  Philadelphia  for  the  plantation  of  vineyards.  Im- 
proved farms  and  roomy  lots  in  the  country  towns  have 
gardens,  which  fupply  common  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
flowers. 

The  general  ftyle  of  architecture  in  this  ftate  i6  neat  and 
folid.  Stone  buildings  are  moft  common  in  the  old  fettle- 
men  ts  ; log  and  frame-houfes  in  the  new.  Towns  have  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  brick  houfes  : (hingles  cover  the 
roofs.  NeCeffary  tradefmen  and  mechanics  are  fettled  on 
fmall  farms  or  lots  throughout  the  improved  country,  and 
alfo  In  villages.  Manufacturers  dwell  chiefly  in  towns, 
though  many  of  them  are  fcattered  through  the  country. 
The  produCl  of  domeftic  female  induftry  is  confiderable. 
The  wives  and  daughters  of  even  opulent  farmers  knit  and 
fpin  ; and  in  the  towns,  fome  females  of  higher  rank  do 
the  fame.  Woollen  {lockings  are  made  in  fuflicient  quantity 
for'ufe  ; and  hemp,  which  is  ufed  in  feveral  places  for  coarlc 
wearing  apparel,  bags,  lines  and  nets.  &c.  is  manufactured, 
in  large  quantities,  into  cordage,  cables,  and  ropes.  Iron 
works  are  of  long  {landing,  and  are  in  an  improving  con- 
dition. The  furnaces  are  16,  and  the  forges  37.  The 
flitting  and  rolling-mills  are  faid  to  cut  and  roll  1500  tons 
per  annum.  The  fabricated  articles  are  uumerous,  and  of 
all  the  common  kinds.  Manufactories  of  leather,  {kins,  and 
fur,  are  very  exteniive  and  good.  The  moft  refpeCtable 
trades  employed  in  materials  of  wood  are  cabinet-making, 
houfe-carpentry,  coach-making,  and  {hip-building.  The 
port  of  Philadelphia  is  faid  to  be  among  the  firit  in  the 
world  for  naval  architecture.  Paper  of  moft  kinds  form  a 
beneficial  branch  of  manufacture,  in  which  are  employed 
above  50  mills,  the  annual  produCt  of  which  is  computed  at 
25,000  dollars.  Manufactories  in  {tone,  clay,  and  foffils, 
are  bricks,  and  various  pieces  of  marble,  common  earthen 
ware,  grind-ftones,  and  mill-ftones.  Pot  and  pearl-afties  are 
gradually  advancing  ; tin-wares  are  well  executed  for  va- 
rious domeftic  purpofes.  Copper,  brafs,  lead,  and  pewters 
are  alfo  the  materials  of  various  manufactured  articles.  A 
confiderable  quantity  of  cotton  is  wrought  in  families ; 
linens  imported  are  now  printed  ; fugar  refineries,  and  diftil- 
leries  of  molaffes,  and  various  preparations  of  tobacco,  fur- 
nifti  employment  for  many  hands.  The  manufactures  of 


Pennfylvania  are  faid  to  have  greatly  increafed  within  a 
few  years,  partly  by  the  immigration  of  workmen  from 
abroad,  as  well  as  by  the  ikill  and  induftry  of  the  natives. 
Several  new  machineries  have  been  lately  fet  up  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  fome  other  plaees. 

The  commerce  of  Pennfylvania  with  the  eaftern  and 
northern  ftates,  is,  in  great  part,  an  exchange  of  ftaple 
commodities;  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  recited.  The 
commerce  of  Pennfylvania  with  the  weft  is  carried  on  by 
the  Ohio  with  the  Spanifti,  and  by  the  lakes  with  the  Britiftt 
dominions;  and  both  ways  with  the  Indian  tribes.  At 
prefent  nearly  the  whole  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  by 
the  port  of  Philadelphia.  The  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  ftate  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1791,  was 
3,436,092  dollars,  58  cents;  in  1792,  3,820,662  dollars; 
in  1793,  6, 958,836  dollars;  in  1794,  6,643,092  dollars; 
in  1793,  1 1,518,260  dollars;  in  1799,  12,431,967  dollars ; 
ini  1801,  17,438, 193  dollars  ; in  1804,  1 1 ,030,157  dollars. 
The  importation  is  very  great,  both  for  the  confumption  of 
Pennfylvania,  and  of  the  diftriCls  fupplied  from  Philadel- 
phia: common  and  fine  imported  linens  and  woollens  , are 
ufed  to  a great  amount,  notwithftanding  the  quantity  of 
home-made ; much  Swedifh  iron  and  Ruffian  hemp  is  im- 
ported ; and  Englifti  hard-ware  is  in  great  demand.  The 
tonnage  of  this  ftate  amounted,  in  1 796,  to  98,237  tons ; in 
1799,  to  93,824  tons. 

The  population  of  this  ftate  (for  which  fee  the  Table)  is, 
according  to  the  cenfus  of  1800,  more  than  13  for  every 
fquare  mile.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  the  defeendants 
of  Englifti,  Iriftt,  and  Germans,  with  fome  Scotch,  Welfn, 
Swedes,  and  a few  Dutch.  The  Friends  and  Epifcopalians 
ire  chiefly  of  Englifti  extraction,  and  compofe  about  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Germans  compofe  about 
one-quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pennfylvania  : they  confift 
of  Lutherans  (who  are  the  moft  numerous),  Calvinills  or 
the  Reformed  church,  Moravians,  Catholics,  Mennonifts, 
Dutch  Baptills  (corruptly  called  Tankers  and  Dunkers,  by 
way  of  reproach),  and  Zwingfelters,  who  area  fpecies  of 
Quakers.  They  are  all  diftmguiftied  for  their  temperance, 
induftry,  and  economy.  The  Baptifts  (except  the  Menno- 
r.ift  and  Dutch  Baptifts)  are  chiefly  the  defeendants  of  emi- 
grants from  Wales,  and  are  not  numerous.  The  original 
Swedes  went  over  in  the  year  1638,  as  a colony,  under  the 
government  and  protection  of  Sweden.  Few  Swedes  have 
fince  fettled  in  America:  and  their  language  is  nearly  ex - 
tinCt.  Thefe  people  uniformly  had  the  character  of  probity, 
mildnefs  and  hofpitality ; but  have  been  carelefs  of  their 
lands  and  intereft.  A privilege,  almoft  peculiar  to  this 
ftate,  has  been  granted  to  foreigners  by  the  legiflature ; 
viz.  that  of  buying  and  holding  lands  and  houfes  within  this 
commonwealth,  without  relinquilhing  their  allegiance  to  the 
country  in  which  they  were  born. 

The  character  of  the  Pennfylvanians  is  naturally  diverfi- 
fied  by  difference  of  extraction,  various  degrees  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  opulence. 

The  congregation^  of  the  different  denominations  of 
Chriftians  in  Pennfylvania  are  as  follow ; viz.  Prelbyterians, 
86  congregations ; German  Calvinifts,  84  ; German  Lu- 
therans, 84;  Friends  or  Quakers,  54;  Epifcopalians,  26; 
Baptifts,  15;  Roman  Catholics,  11;  Scotch  Prelhyterians, 
8 ; Moravians,  8 ; Free  Quakers,  1 ; Univerfalifts,  1 ; Co- 
venanters, 1 ; Methodifts,  feveral ; belides  a Jewifli  fyna- 
gogue ; amounting  in  all  to  about  400  religious  focieties. 
Religious  liberty  was  formerly  on  a more  refpeCtable  elta- 
bliftiment  in  this  ftate  than  in  the  other  parts  of  America. 
But  even  here  it  was  imperfeCt  till  the  late  revolution  ; for 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  were  excluded  from  a fhare  in 
the  government.  The  latter  continued  under  this  difadvan- 
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tage,  aniil  die  new  conftitution  gave  diem,  and  all  people 
of  whatever  nation  or  religion,  unlimited  liberty  of  con- 
fcience,  with  capacity  for  all  civil  rights  and  privileges. 

The  military  ftrength  of  this  country  confided,  in  1799, 
of  93,221  men. 

Pennfylvania  abounds  with  literary,  humane,  and  other 
ufeful  inllitutions  more  than  any  other  of  the  American  Hates. 
We  fhall  here  merely  enumerate  them,  and  mention  the  time 
of  their  inftitution.  They  are  the  American  Philofophical 
Society,  formed  in  1769  (fee  Society)  ; the  Society  for 
promoting  Political  Inquiries,  inftituted  in  February  1787  ; 
the  College  of  Phyficians,  inftituted  in  the  fame  year,  and 
incorporated  in  1789;  the  Pennfylvania  Hofpital,  eftablifhed 
in  1751;  Philadelphia  Difpenfary,  inftituted  in  1786;  the 
Pennfylvania  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  the 
Relief  of  free  Negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  begun  in 
1774  and  enlarged  in  1787;  the  Society  for  alleviating  the 
Miferies  of  Prifons,  which  is  become  a regular  work-noufe 
with  an  annexed  place  of  confinement  ; the  Society  of 
United  Brethren  for  propagating  the  Gofpel  among  the  Hea- 
thens, inftituted  in  1787;  the  Pennfylvania  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Manufaftures  and  ufeful  Arts,  inftituted 
in  1787  ; the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Information  and 
Afliftance  of  Perfons  emigrating  from  foreign  Countries,  in- 
ftituted in  1794.  Befides  thefe  there  are  two  infurance  com- 
panies, an  humane  fociety,  for  the  recovery  of  drowned 
perfons,  inftituted  in  1770  ; an  agricultural  fociety,  a 
fociety  for  the  relief  of  German,  and  another  for  the 
relief  of  Irifh  emigrants,  a marine  fociety,  a charitable 
fociety  for  the  fupport  of  widows  and  families  of  Prefby- 
terian  clergymen,  and  St.  George's  and  St.  Andrew’s  cha- 
ritable focieties.  Mod  of  thefe  focieties  are  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

Under  the  head  of  colleges,  &c.  we  may  enumerate  the 
Univerfity  of  Pennfylvania,  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
legiflature  during  the  late  war,  and  lately  united  with  the 
college  of  Philadelphia  ; Dickinfon  college,  at  Carlifle ; 
Franklin  college,  atLancafter;  and  the  college  at  Wafli- 
ington  (fee  College);  the  academy  of  the  Epifcopalians, 
atYork-town;  the  academies  at  German-town,  Pittfburgh, 
Allen’s-town,  and  other  places ; the  fchools  of  the  Mora- 
vians, and  other  private  fchools  in  different  parts  of  the 
ftate.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Pennfylvania  are 
Philadelphia,  the  metropolis,  the  borough  of  Lancafter, 
Pittfburgh,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Carlifle,  Harrifburg, 
Yorktown,  Walhington,  Sunbury,  &c.  See  the  Table  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  an  account  of  each  town 
under  its  refpe&ive  name. 

As  to  the  conftitution  of  this  ftate,  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  fupreme  executive  power  of  the  commonwealth  is  veiled 
m a governor  ; the  legiflative,  in  a general  affembly,  confift- 
ing  of  a fenate  and  a houfe  of  reprefentatives.  The  go- 
vernor is  chofen  for  three  years,  but  cannot  hold  his  office 
more  than  nine  years  in  twelve.  A plurality  of  votes  makes 
a choice.  The  reprefentatives  are  elected  for  one  year ; the 
lenators  for  four.  The  latter  are  divided  into  four  claffes. 
The  time  of  one  clafs  expires  each  year,  whofe  feats  are 
then  filled  by  new  ele&ions.  Each  county  choofes  its  repre- 
fentatives feparately.  The  fenators  are  chofen  in  diftri&s 
formed  by  the  legiflature.  There  is  to  be  an  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  once  in  feven  years.  The  number  of  fe- 
nators and  reprefentatives  is,  after  each  enumeration,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  legiflature,  and  apportioned  among  the  feveral 
counties  and  diitridls,  according  to  the  number  of  taxable 
inhabitants.  There  can  never  be  fewer  than  fixty,  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  reprefentatives.  The  number  of 
fenators  cannot  be  lefs  than  one-fourth,  nor  greater  than 


one-third  of  the  reprefentatives.  The  eleflions  are  made  on 
the  lecond  Tuefday  of  October.  The  general  affembly 
meets  on  the  firft  Tuefday  of  December,  in  each  year, 
unlefs  fooner  convened  by  the  governor.  A majority  of 
each  houfe  makes  a quorum  to  do  bufinefs,  and  a lefs  num- 
ber may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  compel  the  attendance 
of  members.  Each  houfe  choofes  its  fpeaker  and  other 
officers,  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members,  and 
eftablifhes  the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  Impeachments  are 
made  by  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  tried  by  the  fenate. 
All  bills  for  railing  revenue  originate  in  the  lower  houfe, 
but  the  fenate  may  propofe  amendments.  The  fenators  and 
reprefentatives  are  free  from  arrefts,  while  attending  the 
public  bufinefs,  except  in  cafes  of  treafon,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  peace ; and  are  not  liable  to  be  queftioned 
concerning  any  thing  faid  in  public  debate.  They  are  com- 
penfated  out  of  the  public  treafury,  from  which  no  money 
can  be  drawn  but  in  confequence  of  appropriation  by  law. 
The  journals  of  both  houfes  are  publilhed  weekly,  and  their 
doors  kept  open,  unlefs  the  bufinefs  require  fecrecy.  All 
bills  which  have  palled  both  houfes,  mull  be  prefented  to 
the  governor.  If  he  approve  he  muft  fign  them,  but  if 
he  does  not  approve  he  muft  return  them,  within  ten  days, 
with  his  objections,  to  the  houfe  in  which  they  originated. 
No  bills  fo  returned  {hall  become  a law,  unlefs  it  be  repaffed 
by  two-thirds  of  both  houfes.  The  governor  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  military  force ; may  remit  fines  and  for- 
feitures, and  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cafes 
of  impeachment ; may  require  information  from  all  execu- 
tive officers ; may,  on  extraordinary  occcafion,  convene  the 
general  affembly,  and  adjourn  it,  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing four  months,  in  cafe  the  two  branches  cannot  agree  on 
the  time  thcmfelves.  He  muft  inform  the  general  affembly 
of  the  ftate  of  the  commonwealth ; recommend  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  he  {hall  judge  expedient ; and  fee  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed.  In  cafe  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
governor,  the  fpeaker  of  the  fenate  exercifes  that  office. 
The  judicial  power  is  veiled  in  a fupreme  and  inferior  court, 
the  judges  of  which,  andjullices  of  the  peace,  are  appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  commiffioned  during  good  behaviour  ; 
but  are  removeable  on  the  addrefs  of  both  houfes.  The 
other  officers  of  the  ftate  are  appointed,  fome  by  the  gover- 
nor, fome  by  the  general  affembly,  and  fome  by  the  people. 
The  qualifications  for  an  elector  are  2 1 years  of  age,  two 
years’  refidence,  and  payment  of  taxes.  They  are  privileged 
from  arrefts  in  civil  actions,  while  attending  ele&ions. 
Thofe  for  a reprefentative  are  21  years  of  age,  and  three 
years  inhabitancy.  For  a fenator,  25  years  of  age;  and 
four  years  inhabitancy.  For  a governor,  30  years  of  age, 
and  feven  years  inhabitancy.  The  governor  can  hold  no 
other  office.  The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  none,  but 
of  attorney  at  law,  and  in  the  militia.  No  perfon,  holding 
an  office  of  trull,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States,  can 
hold  any  office  in  this  ftate,  to  which  a falary  is  by  law  an- 
nexed. All  the  officers  of  the  Hate  are  liable  to  impeach- 
ment, and  are  bound  by  oath,  or  affirmation,  to  fupport 
the  conftitution,  and  perform  the  duties  of  their  offices. 

The  declaration  of  rights  afferts  the  natural  freedom  and 
equality  of  all ; liberty  of  confidence  ; freedom  of  election, 
and  of  the  prefs  ; fubordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil 
powers ; trial  by  jury ; fecurity  from  unreafonable  fearche* 
and  feizures ; a right  to  an  equal  diftribution  of  juftice  ; to 
be  heard  in  criminal  profecutions ; to  petition  for  the  redrefs 
of  grievances ; to  bear  arms ; and  to  emigrate  from  the 
flate.  It  declares  that  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people, 
and  that  they  may,  at  any  time,  alter  their  form  of  govern- 
ment ; that  no  perfon  {hall  be  obliged  to  maintain  religious 
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worfhip,  or  fupport  any  miniftry ; that  all  perfons,  believ- 
ing in  the  being  of  a God,  and  a future  ftate  of  rewards 
and  punifhments,  are  eligible  to  office  ; that  laws  cannot  be 
fufpendcd  but  by  the  legiflature  ; that  all  perfons  (hall  be 
bailable,  unlefs  for  capital  offences,  when  the  proof  is  evi- 
dent, or  preemption  ffrong ; that  every  debtor  (hall  be  re- 
leafed from  prifon,  on  delivering  his  effate  to  his  creditors, 
according  to  law,  except  there  be  ffrong  preemption  of 
fraud  ; that  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  (hall 
not  be  fufpended  but  in  time  of  rebellion,  or  public  danger  ; 
that  no  ex  pojl /ado  law  (hall  be  made  ; that  no  perfon  (hall  be 
attainted  by  the  legiflature,  or  forfeit  his  effate  for  a longer 
term  than  his  own  life ; that  no  title  of  nobility,  or  heredi- 
tary dittinftion,  (hall  ever  be  granted.  The  conftitution 
above  deferibed  was  ratified  in  1790. 

Under  the  head  of  the  hiftory  of  this  ftate  it  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  to  enlarge.  Pennfylvania  was  granted  by  king 
Charles  II.  to  Mr.  William  Penn,  fon  of  the  famous  admi- 
ral Penn,  in  confideration  of  his  father’s  fervices  to  the 
crown  (fee  his  biographical  article);  and  the  charters  re- 
ceived the  royal  iignature  on  the  4th  of  March  1681.  To 
fecure  his  title  agamft  all  claims,  and  prevent  future  alterca- 
tion, Mr.  Penn  procured  a quit-claim  deed  from  the  duke 
of  York,  of  all  the  lands  covered  by  his  own  patent,  to 
which  the  duke  could  have  the  lead  pretenfions.  This  deed 
bears  date  Auguft  21,  1682.  In  the  fame  month  he  ob- 
tained from  the  duke,  by  deed  of  feoffment,  Newcaftle, 
with  1 2 miles  of  the  adjacent  territory,  and  the  land  fouth 
to  the  Hoarkills.  In  December  following,  Mr.  Penn  ef- 
fected an  union  of  the  lower  counties  with  the  province  of 
Pennfylvania.  The  firft  frame  of  government  for  Pennfyl- 
vania is  dated  in  1682  ; another  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Penn 
in  1683  ; in  1699,  while  Mr.  Penn  remained  in  Pennfylvania, 
the  laft  charter  of  privilege,  or  frame  of  government,  which 
continued  till  the  revolution,  was  agreed  upon  and  efta- 
bli(hed.  It  was  delivered  to  the  people  in  O&ober  1701.  In 
1700,  1701  and  1708,  Mr.  Penn  obtained  from  different  de- 
nominations of  Indians  fome  portion  of  territory.  By  the 
favourable  terms  which  Mr.  Penn  offered  to  fettlers,  and  an  un- 
limited toleration  of  all  religious  denominations,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province  was  extremely  rapid.  At  the  revolu- 
tion the  government  was  abolifhed  ; and  the  people,  by 
their  reprefentatives,  formed  a new  conftitution  on  republi- 
can principles.  The  proprietaries  were  excluded  from  all 
(har?  in  the  government,  and  the  legiflature  offered  them 
130,00/.  in  lieu  of  all  quit-rents,  which  was  finally  accepted. 
The  proprietaries,  however,  (till  poflefs  in  Pennfylvania 
many  large  tradls  of  excellent  land.  After  many  difputes 
the  republicans  acquired  the  afeendaney,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion underwent  an  alteration,  that'  afiimilated  it  nearly 
to  the  federal  conftitution.  The  federal  conftitution  was 
ratified  by  Pennfylvania  December  13,  1787.  Morfe’s 
Geography,  iSo^. 

PENNY,  or  Peny,  in  Commerce , an  ancient  Englifh 
coin,  which  had  formerly  confiderable  courfe  ; but  is  now 
dwindled  into  an  imaginary  money,  or  money  of  ac- 
count. 

It  is  derived  by  Camden  from  peeunia  ; but  others  fup- 
pofe  that  the  word  is  formed  from  pendo , to  weigh,  and 
it  was.  fometimes  written,  according  to  this  origin,  pend- 
ing- 

The  ancient  Englifh  penny,  penig , or  pening,  was  the  firft 
filver  coin  ftruck  in  England  ; nay,  and  the  only  one  cur- 
rent among  our  Saxon  anceftors  ; as  is  agreed  by  Camden, 
Spelman,  Dr.  Hickes,  &c. 

Of  the  heptarchic  pennies  we  have  given  an  account  under 
$e  article  Medais,  &c.,  Modern ; and  we  have  there 


given  a brief  hiftory  of  the  penny,  as  a filver  coin,  both 
before  and  after  the  Conqueft. 

The  penny,  which  in  Ethelred's  time  was  the  20th  part 
of  the  troy  ounce,  was  equal  in  weight  to  our  three-pence  ; 
five  of  them  made  one  (hilling,  or  fcilling  Saxon  ; and 
thirty  a mark  or  mancufe,  equal  to  our  7 s.  6d.  It  was  the 
largcft  filver  coin  in  England,  and  retained  this  value  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI. 

Till  the  time  of  king  Edward  I.  the  penny  was  ftruck 
with  a crofs  fo  deeply  indented  in  it,  that  it  might  be 
eafily  broke,  and  parted,  on  occafion,  into  two  parts  ; 
thence  called  half  pennies ; or  into  four,  thence  called 
fourthings,  or  fart/sings.  But  that  prince  coined  it  without 
indenture  ; in  lieu  of  which  he  firft  ftruck  round  half-pence 
and  farthings. 

Stow',  in  his  Annals,  pi  200,  obferves,  that  half-pennies 
were  firft  coined  round,  A.D.  1279,  i"  reign  of  Edward  I, 
But  hiftorians  have  fince  difeovered,  that  half-pennies  of  this 
kind  were  coined  by  Henry  I.,  and  that  though  the  ufual 
way  in  the  reign  of  the  two  firft  Williams  was  to  cut  the 
penny  into  two  for  making  of  half-pennies,  &c.  yet  it  has 
been  fuppofedthat  fome  few  half-pennies  might  even  then  be 
coined  round.  Some  few  pieces  of  this  kind  are  preferved 
in  the  cabinets  of  the, curious.  See  Mr.  Pegge’s  remarks  on 
this  fubjeft  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  64.  See. 

Edward  I.  alfo  reduced  the  weight  of  the  penny  to  a 
ftandard  ; ordering  that  it  (hould  weigh  thirty-two  grains  of 
wheat,  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear.  (Stat.  13 
Edw.  I. ) This  penny  was  called  the  penny  fterling.  Twenty 
of  thefe  pence  were  to  weigh  an  ounce  ; whence  the  penny 
became  a weight,  as  well  as  a coin. 

By  9 Edw-.  Ill,  it  was  diminiftied  to  the  twenty-fixth 
part  of  the  troy  ounce  ; by  2 Henry  VI.  it  was  the  thirty- 
fecond  part  ; by  3 Edw.  IV.  it  became  the  fortieth,  and 
alfo  by  36  Hen.  VIII.  and  afterwards  the  forty-fifth  ; but 
by  2 Eliz.  fixty  pence  were  coined  out  of  the  ounce,  and 
during  her  reign  fixty-two,  which  proportion  is  obferved  in 
our  times. 

The  penny  fterling  is  now  difufed  as  a coin  ; and  fcarcely 
fubfilts,  but  as  a money  of  account,  containing  the  twelfth 
part  of  a (hilling,  or  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a 
pound. 

The  courfe  of  exchange  between  England  and  France  is 
fettled  on  the  foot  of  fo  many  pence  fterling,  for  a French 
crown  of  three  livres.  See  Exchange. 

For  an  account  of  the  French  penny,  or  denier,  in  the  old 
fyftem,  fee  Denier.  For  the  Dutch  penny,  fee  Pen- 
ning. For  the  German  penny,  fee  Peening. 

The  penny  F/emi/hj  called  “ grote,’’  or  “ groot,”  is  a 
money  of  exchange  in  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Hamburgh. 
Accounts  are  fometimes  kept  in  Brabant  and  Flanders  in 
pounds  Flemifh  of  20  (hillings  Flemifti,  fubdivided  into  twelve 
grootff  or  pence  Flemifh  : but  moftly  in  florins  or  gilders  of 
20  ftuyvers  or  (livers,  called  alfo  patars,  each  of  which  was 
formerly  fubdivided  into  16  pennings,  but  for  a long  time 
they  have  been  divided  into  twelve  parts  or  deniers.  The 
pound  Flemifti,  or  pond  Vlams,  is  reckoned  at  2|  rix-dol- 
lars,  6 florins,  20  (hillings,  120  divers,  240  groots,  or  1920 
Brabant  pennings.  The  rix-dollar,  or  patacorf,  is  worth 
2}  florins,  8 (hillings  Flemifh,  48  (livers,  or  96  pence 
Flemifh.  The  Brabant  penning  contains  three  mites.  See 
Pfening. 

Penny,  in  xincient  Statutes,  & c.  is  ufed  for  all  filver 
money. 

And  hence  the  ward-penny,  aver -penny,  hundred  penny, 
tithing -penny,  and  brothal-penny . See  Pence,  &c. 

Penny, 
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Penny,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal ; 18  miles  S.E. 
of  Purneah. 

PENNY-isar/i,  in  Agriculture,  a term  ufed  by  the  farmers 
for  a hard,  loamy,  or  fandy  earth,  with  a very  large  quantity 
of  fea-(hells  intermixed  in  it,  fome  of  which  being  round  and 
flat,  and  in  fome  meafare  refembling  pieces  of  money,  have 
occafioned  the  earth’s  being  called  by  this  name.  It  is  an 
earth  not  eafily  dug,  but  is  ufually  undermined  with  pick- 
axes,  and  then  falls  in  large  lumps  : which,  with  the  frofts, 
break  to  pieces,  and  leave  the  (hells  loofe.  It  is  prepared  by 
breaking  and  mixing  well  with  water,  and  then  makes  very 
defirable  floors.  The  Jerfey  combers'  comb-pots  are  alfo 
made  of  it,  and  the  (ides  and  roofs  of  ovens  are  plaiilered 
with  it ; and  being  rightly  managed,  it  combines  into  a floor 
almoft  as  ftrong  as  plailler  of  Paris. 

Penny,  Bord,  Half.  See  Bord  Halfpenny. 

Penny,  Half.  See  Half  -penny. 

Penny,  Retc.  See  Ret  E-penny. 

Penny,  Schar.  See  ScHAR-penny. 

Penny,  IVard.  See  Ward  -penny. 

Penny  or  Twopenny  Pojl.  See  Post. 

Penny -Royal,  in  Botany , &c.  See  Mentha  Pulegium. 

Penny-7?  oyfl/,  Virginian,  a fpecies  of  Satureia  ; which  fee. 

Penny  -Weed,  in  Agriculture,  a troublefome  weed,  known 
fometimes  by  the  name  of  nettje. 

Penny- Wort,  in  Botany.  See  Cotyledon. 

Penny-WV/,  Marjh  and  Water.  See  HydrOCOTYLE. 

Penny -Weight,  a troy  weight,  containing  twenty-four 
grains ; each  grain  weighing  a grain  of  wheat,  gathered 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear,  well  dried. 

The  name  took  its  rife  hence,  that  this  was  adlually 
the  weight  of  one  of  our  ancient  filver  pennies. 

Twenty  of  thefe  penny-weights  make  an  ounce  troy. 
See  Weight. 

PENOBSCOT,  in  Geography,  a river  of  America,  which 
is  the  mod  confiderable  in  the  diftrift  of  Maine,  and  rifes 
by  two  branches  in  the  high  lands  Between  the  fource  of 
the  W.  fork,  and  its  junttion  with  the  E.,  is  Moofehead 
lake,  30  or  40  miles  long,  and  15  wide.  The  E.  branch 
pafles  through  feveral  fmaller  lakes.  From  the  Forks,  as 
they  are  called,  the  Penobfcot  Indians  pafs  to  Canada, 
along  either  branch,  principally  the  W.,  the  fource  of  which, 
as  they  fay,  is  not  more  than  20  miles  from  the  waters 
which  empty  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  Forks  is 
a remarkable  high  mountain : and  from  thence  down  to 
Indian  Old  Town,  (ituated  on  an  ifland  in  this  river,  the 
diftance  is  about  60  miles,  and  in  the  interval  the  river 
widens  and  embraces  a great  number  of  iflands.  Juft  be- 
low Indian  town  are  the  Great  Falls,  where  is  a carrying 
place  of  about  20  rods,  and  thence  for  12  miles  to  the 
head  of  the  tide  there  are  no  falls  to  obftruft  boats.  From 
thence  for  35  miles  to  the  head  of  Penobfcot  bay,  or  to 
the  fcite  of  old  fort  Pownal,  the  river  flows  in  a pretty 
ftraight  courfe,  and  is  eafily  navigated.  Fading  by  Ma- 
jahagadufe  on  the  E.  feven  miles,  and  Owl’s  head  twenty 
miles  farther,  you  enter  the  ocean.  The  Indians  have  a 
communication  from  this  river  to  Scoodick  river,  by  a port- 
age of  three  miles.  This  river  was  the  eaftern  limit  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Within  about 
twenty  miles  there  are  more  than  fixty  iflands,  of  various 
fizes,  comprehending  in  the  whole  about  12,000  acres. 
Fifty-four  of  thefe  the  Indians  have  referved  to  their  own 
ufe. 

Penobscot,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  Hancock  county,  in 
the  ftate  of  Maine,  and  called  by  the  firft  difcoverer  “ No- 
rembega,’’  about  fixteen  leagues  wide  from  Nalkeag  point 
and  Burnt-coat  ifland  on  the  E.,  to  the  point  on  which 


Thomaftown  Hands,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  bay.  The 
chief  iflands  it  inclofes  are  Fox,  Haut,  Long  and  Deer 
iflands  ; befides  a number  of  fmall  ides,  rocks,  and  ledges. 
On  a fine  peninfula  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  bay,  the  Britifh 
built  a fort,  and  made  a fettlement,  which  is  now  the  (lure, 
town  of  the  county  of  Hancock,  and  is  a commodious 
place  for  the  lumber  trade.  Haut  ifland,  or  the  ifle  of 
Holt,  lies  in  N.  lat.  44°  23',  and  W.  long.  68 : 10',  and  is 
the  fouthernmoft  of  the  large  ides. 

Penobscot,  a poll- town  of  Maine,  on  the  E.  fide  of 
the  bay  of  its  name,  which  is  a port  of  entry,  and  carries 
on  a fmall  trade  in  fi(h  and  lumber.  In  1^96  it  was  di- 
vided into  two  towns  ; the  one  retaining  the  name  of  Pe- 
nobfcot, containing  935  inhabitants,  and  the  other  named 
“ Caftine,”  which  fee. 

Penobscots,  a fmall  tribe  of  Indians  who  live  in  Indian 
Old  Town,  on  an  ifland  in  Penobfcot  river,  and  who  fay, 
that  they  have  for  five  hundred  years  poflefled  the  ifland  on 
which  their  town  (lands.  (See  Indian  Old  Town.)  In 
a former  war,  this  tribe  loft  its  lands  j but  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  laft  war,  fome  new  reftridtions  were 
fettled,  and  they  confider  that,  notwithftanding  thefe,  they 
have  a right  to  haul  and  fifh  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
of  Penobfcot  extends.  This  was  their  original  right,  in 
oppolition  to  any  other  tribe,  and  they  now  enjoy  it. 

PENOMAZIN,  a town  of  Siam  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Te- 
naflerim. 

PEN  ON.  See  Pennon. 

Penon,  El,  in  Geography,  a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Carthagena  ; 36  miles  S.  of  Mompox. 

PENOWAL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Oudeypour  ; 20  miles  S.E.  of  Cheitore, 

PENRHYN,  a fea-port  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  .Caernarvon,  on  the  Menai,  from  which  great  quantities  of 
(late  are  exported}  two  miles  S.W.  of  Bangor. 

Penrhyn  Dwa,  a cape  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Wales,  and 
county  of  Caernarvon  ; 10  miles.  S.  of  Pwllhely. 

PEN-RHYS,  or  Penrice.  See  Oxwich. 

PENR.ISE,  a town  of  South  Wales,  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  on  the  W.  fide  of  a bay  in  the  Briftol  channel* 
having  a caftle  and  a weekly  market  on  Thurfdajr;  14 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Swanfea.  N.  lat.  51°  46'.  W.  long.  40 
10'.  See  Oxwich. 

PENRITH,  New,  a market  town  in  Leath  ward,  and 
county  of  Cumberland,  England,  is  fituated  in  a vale  within 
the  diftrift  called  Inglewood  Foreft,  18  miles  from  Car- 
lifle,  and  283  from  London.  It  is  a place  of  confide.rable 
antiquity,  and  was  fucceflively  in  poflefiion  of  the  Englilh 
and  Scottilh  fovereigns ; during  whofe  contentions  it  fuf- 
fered  by  the  depredations  of  the  Scots,  by  whom  it  was 
burned  in  the  x8th  of  Edward  III.,  and  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign.  About  that  period  the  plague  raged  in  Pen- 
rith : and  in  the  year  15:97,  a fecond  vifitation  of  this 
dreadful  diforder  nearly  depopulated  the  pari(h  ; for  226c 
perfons  fell  viftims  to  it  within  a year  and  a half.  The  fear 
of  infection  prevented  the  continuance  of  the  regular  mar. 
kets ; and  places  were  appointed,  without  the  town,  for  pur- 
chafing  the  provifions  brought  by  the  country  people. 
Penrith  is  built  in  a very  irregular  manner  : thehoufes  are, 
in  general,  compofed  of  red  Hone,  and  covered  with  blue 
(late.  The  population,  in  the  year  1811,  amounted  to 
4328,  occupying  938  houfes.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  in  weaving  checks  and  fancy 
cloths  for  wailtcoats.  A weekly  market  is  kept  on  Tuef- 
day,  and  here  are  five  annual  fairs.  The  ftations  for  mar- 
ketable commodities  are  difpofed  in  a Angular  manner  : the 
wheat  market  is  in  one  part  of  the  town,  barley  is  fold 
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in  another  part,  rye  and  potatoes  in  a third  : cattle,  hogs, 
and  horfes,  have  alfo  diltinft  places  of  fate.  The  church 
is  a neat,  but  plain  ttru&ure  : the  body  was  rebuilt  of  red 
ftone  in  the  year  1722,  at  the  expence  of  2253/.  and  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  tower.  In  the  church-yard  is  a 
Angular  monument  of  antiquity,  called  the  Giant’s  Grave, 
the  origin  of  which  has  frequently  exercifed  the  fagacity 
and  fpeculations  of  antiquarians.  It  confifts  of  two  ftone 
pillars,  ftanding  at  the  oppofite  ends  of  a grave,  about  the  dif- 
tance  of  fifteen  feet  afunder,  eleven  feet  fix  inches  in  height, 
and  nearly  five  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  where 
they  are  mortifed  into  round  (tones  embedded  in  the  earth. 
The  fpace  between  them  is  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  in- 
clofed  by  four  thin  femi-circular  ftones,  two  on  each  fide, 
of  unequal  lengths,  but  little  more  than  twenty  inches  in 
height.  Three  of  thefe  ftones  have  an  ornament  of  foliage, 
rudely  fculptured,  remaining  round  their  upper  edges ; the 
fourth  is  plain,  of  a different  kind/  and  feems  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  room  of  one  dccafed.  The  pillars  taper 
upwards  ; their  lower  parts  are  rounded  to  about  the  height 
of  feven  feet,  where  they  affume  a fquare  form,  and  appear 
to  have  terminated  in  a point ; but  the  tops  are  broken. 
On  the  fquare  parts  are  fome  traces  of  ornamental  fret- 
work ; and  the  interior  fide  of  one  pillar  has  a rude  deli- 
neation of  fome  animal,  refembling  the  wolf.  Near  the  fum- 
mit  of  each  pillar  are  the  veltiges  of  a raifed  crofs,  now 
almoft  obliterated.  Bifhop  Lyttleton,  in  his  remarks  on  this 
monument  (publifhed  in  the  Archseologia,)  inclines  to  the 
opinion  of  its  being  the  fepulchre  of  fome  Britilh  prince 
interred  here  fubfequent  to  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  ; 
and  tradition  aferibes  it  to  the  Bririlh  king  Twain,  a war- 
rior of  gigantic  fize,  who  reigned  in  this  county  in  the 
time  of  Athelftan,  or  Ida.  That  this  Ewain  was  actually 
buried  at  Penrith,  appears  in  the  highelt  degree  probable, 
from  the  notice  of  his  fepulchre  in  the  “ Verfes  of  the 
Graves  of  the  Britilh  Warriors,”  written  about  the  clofe 
of  the  fixth  century.  At  a fmall  diftance  from  this  mo- 
nument, with  which,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  connection,  is  a fingle  ftone,  called  the  Giant’s  Thumb, 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  about  fourteen  inches  broad  at 
the  lower  part,  but  contraCling  upwards  to  ten  inches : the 
head,  which  appears  to  have  been  circular,  expands  to  the 
diameter  of  about  eighteen  inches.  This  feems  to  have  been 
an  ancient  ftone  crofs. 

• Previous  to  the  year  1400,  the  inhabitants  of  Penrith 
were  frequently  diftreffed  for  frelh  water  : but  about  that 
time,  Strickland,  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  purchafed  a fufficiency 
of  the  water  of  the  river  Peteril,  which  he  conveyed  to 
the  town  at  his  own  expence.  He  alfo  founded  a chantry 
here,  and  endowed  it  with  fix  pounds  annually  for  the  fup- 
port  of  a prieft.  The  revenues  of  this  eftablifhment  were 
given  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  an  ancient  fchool  (inftituted 
to  early  as  the  year  1340,)  which  die  refounded,  by  the 
title  of  “ The  Free  Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  Penrith.” 

Weftward  of  this  town  are  the  ruins  of  a cattle,  which 
appears  to  have  been  built  of  an  oblong  form,  and  fortified 
with  a very  deep  outward  fofs,  and  a walled  rampart.  This 
fortrefs  was  dismantled  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  : 
the  principal  remains  are  the  outfide  walls  and  arched 
vaults. 

On  the  heights,  to  the  north  of  Penrith,  is  a fquare  ftone 
building,  called  the  Beacon,  difficult  of  accefs,  but  affording 
a variety  of  delightful  views  of  the  furrounding  country. 
Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
by  Nicholfon  and  Burn,  2 vols.  4to.  1777 . Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol.  iii.  by  Britton  and  Brayley. 


PENRY,  Ap-Henry,  John,  in  Biography , a viftim  t« 
perfecution  and  tyranny  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  bom  in  fome  part  of  the  county  of  Brecknock  in 
the  year  1559.  When  he  was  about  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  became  a fub-fizer  of  Peter-Houfe,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 
about  the  year  1583.  After  he  had  finiftied  his  college 
ftudies  he  took  holy  orders,  and  preached  feveral  times  at 
Oxford,  as  he  did  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  with  much  re- 
putation, but  he  foon  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the 
ruling  party  in  the  church,  by  adopting  the  fentiments  of 
that  body  of  the  clergy  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Puritans.  Having  chofen  his  lot  with  this  proferibed 
party,  he  travelled  into  Wales,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  preached  the  gofpel  publicly  in  Wellh,  and 
fowed  the  good  feed  among  his  countrymen.  In  the  year 
1588  he  publiftied  “ A View  of  fome  Part  of  fuch  Public 
Wants  and  Diforders  as  are  in  the  Service  of  God,  within 
her  Majefty’s  Country  of  Wales,  with  an  humble  Petition 
for  fpeedy  Redrefs in  which  he  undertook  to  fhew,  not 
only  the  necefiity  of  reforming  the  ftate  of  religion  among 
the  Wellh,  but  alfo  the  moil  proper  means  of  bringing 
about  that  work.  He  likewife  publifhed,  about  the  fame 
time,  «<  An  Exhortation  to  the  Governors  and  People  of 
her  Majefty’s  Country  of  Wales,  to  labour  earneftly  to  have 
the  preaching  of  the  Gofpel  planted  among  them.”  Both 
thefe  pieces  were  written  upon  Puritanical  principles,  and 
were  attacked  by  fome  zealous  friends  to  the  ellabliftied 
hierarchy. 

As  the  public  printing-preffes  were  (hut  againft  the  Puri- 
tans, fome  of  them  purchafed  a private  one,  and  carried  it 
about  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  to  prevent 
difeovery.  The  publications  which  excited  the  greateft  at- 
tention, were  fuppofed  to  be  the  productions  of  a club  of 
writers,  of  whom  Mr.  Penry  was  efteemed  one  of  the  moil 
aCtive.  Among  the  tra&s  which  were  printed  and  difperfed 
by  them  all  over  the  kingdom,  one  that  gave  the  molt  of- 
fence bore  the  title  of  “ Martin  Mar-Prelate,”  which  con- 
tained a violent  and  bitter  fatire  againft  the  hierarchy,  and 
all  its  fupporters,  and  was  foon  followed  by  other  pieces 
of  the  fame  defeription.  When  thefe  pieces  were  known,  a 
fpecial  warrant  was  iffued  by  the  privy-council  in  1590, 
with  the  fignatures  of  archbifhop  Whitgift  and  other  mem- 
bers, for  the  apprehenfion  of  Mr.  Penry  as  an  enemy  of  the 
ftate,  and  calling  upon  all  the  queen’s  good  fubje&s  to  con- 
fider  him  in  that  light.  Penry  withdrew  into  Scotland, 
where  he  drew  up  many  obfervations  on  fubje&s  relating 
to  religion  for  his  own  private  ufe  ; and  he  prepared  the 
heads  of  a petition  to  the  queen,  intended  to  lay  before  her 
the  true  ftate  of  religion,  ar.d  the, many  abufes  in  the  church 
of  England,  efpecially  in  the  management  of  ecclefiaftical 
matters,  of  which  her  majefty  was  ignorant.  One  objeCl 
of  it  was  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  Wales,  to 
preach  the  gofpel  in  his  native  country.  With  the  inten- 
tion of  finifhing  the  petition  above-mentioned,  when  oppor- 
tunity fhould  offer,  and  of  delivering  it  afterwards  to  the 
queen  with  his  own  hands,  Mr.  Penry  ventured  back  to 
England  in  the  year  1593,  and  lived  in  concealment  at 
Stepney,  near  London,  till  he  was  difeovered,  feized,  and  ' 
thrown  into  prifon.  Having  obtained  his  papers,  the  privy- 
council  determined  to  profecute  him  without  delay  for  a ca- 
pital offence.  No  evidence  could  be  brought  againft  him 
but  what  his  own  private  papers  afforded ; neverthelefs,  upon 
this,  his  enemies  contrived  to  get  a verdift  againft  him,  and 
it  was  foon  refolved  that  he  (hould  be  put  to  death.  He 
protefted  againft  the  fentence  as  totally  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  land  ; lie  defied  his  perfecutors  to  prove  againft  him 
a fingle 
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a Angle  aft  of  difloyalty,  but  he  had  attacked  the  hie- 
rarchy, and  could  not  be  forgiven.  Archbilhop  Whitgift 
was  the  firft  perfon  who  figned  the  warrant  for  his  execu- 
tion. As  foon  as  the  warrant  was  figned,  it  was  fent  to 
the  fherifF,  who,  on  the  fame  day,  gave  orders  to  ereft  a 
gallows  at  St.  Waterings,  and  while  the  prifoner  was  at 
dinner,  fent  his  officers  to  bid  him  prepare  to  die  that  af- 
ternoon. He  was  accordingly  carried,  without  delay,  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  fo  favage  was  the  conduft  of 
the  fheriff  that  he  refufed  him  the  opportunity  of  addreffing 
his  friends,  but  was  turned  off  in  a hurry  on  the  29th 
of  May  IJ93,  when  he  was  in  the  34^  year  of  his  age. 
His  learning  and  piety  were  highly  extolled  by  his  friends  ; 
and  Mr.  Strype  fays  of  him,  “ that  he  was  well  difpofed 
to  religion,  but  miftaken  in  his  orinciples,  and  fo  very  hot 
in  his  temper,  and  became  fo  bufy  in  church  controverfies, 
to  his  own  deftraftion.”  He  had  connected  himfelf  with 
that  branch  of  the  Brownifts,  who  maintained  the  difei- 
pline  of  the  church  of  England  to  be  popifh  and  anti- 
chriftian,  and  all  her  ordinances  and  facranrents  invalid. 
(See  Brownists.)  Befides  the  articles  already  noticed, 
Mr.  Penry  was  author  of  “ An  Appellation  to  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  from  the  bad  and  injurious  Dealing 
of  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  &c.;”  “ A Dialogue 
on  the  injurious  Dealings  of  the  Bifhops  and  “ A Trea- 
tife  to  (hew  that  Reformation,  and  thofe  that  fincerely 
favour  the  lame,  are  unjuftly  charged  to  be  Enemies  to 
her  Majefty  ana  the  State.’!  The  editor  of  this  Cyclo- 
pedia traces  his  genealogy,  by  the  maternal  branch,  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Penry. 

PENRYN,  in  Geography,  a borough  and  market-town 
in  the  parifh  of  St.  Gluvias,  hundred  of  Kerriar,  and  county 
of  Cornwall,  England,  is  fituated  three  miles  from  Fal- 
mouth, and  266  from  London,  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  and 
bank  of  a river,  called  the  King’s  road,  which  unites  with 
Falmouth  harbour.  The  town  formerly  poffeffed  a college, 
which,  according  to  Leland,  was  caftellated,  and  had  three 
ftrong  towers.  Parts  of  this  were  lately  to  be  feen,  but  are 
now  enveloped  by  modern  buildings.  The  manor  was  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  fee  of  Exeter,  and  the  town  appears  to  have 
been  made  a borough  by  one  of  the  bifhops  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  town  was  incorporated  in 
the  18th  year  of  James  I.  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  re- 
corder, fteward,  portreeve,  twelve  aldermen,  twelve  com- 
mon-council-men, a town  clerk,  and  other  officers.  Two 
members  are  returned  to  parliament ; the  right  of  eleftion 
is  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  inhabitants  paying  fcot  and 
lot.  Three  weekly  markets  are  held  on  Wednefday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  and  three  fairs  annually.  The  market-houfe, 
which  is  ado  ufed  as  a town-hall,  ftands  near  the  middle  of 
the  principal  ftreet,  from  which  others  diverge  at  right 
angles.  From  the  peculiar  fituation  of  the  town,  it  pof- 
feffes  an  extenfive  filhery.  In  the  population  returns  of  the 
year  181 1,  Penryn  is  dated  to  contain  362  houfes,  inhabited 
by  2713  perfons.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  is  the 
village  of  St.  Gluvias,  the  church  and  parfonage  houfe  of 
which  are  placed  in  very  beautiful  fituations.  Polwhele’s 
Hiftory,  See.  of  Cornwall.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  li. 

PENS,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ; 22  miles  S.W. 
of  Bayamo. 

PENS  A Libra,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms , a pound  of 
money  paid  by  weight,  not  by  taie. 

PENSACOLA,  in  Geography,  the  capital  of  Wed 
Florida,  fituated  on  the  W.  fide  of  a bay,  to  which  it  gives 
name.  The  harbour  is  on  the  N.  fhore  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico ; 1 1 leagues  E.  of  Port  Lewis  and  Mobile,  and 
158  W.  of  the  iflands  of  Tortuga.  It  is  fpacious,  and  fe- 


cure  from  all  winds,  and  has  four  fathoms  of  water  at  its  en- 
trance, deepening  gradually  to  feven  or  eight.  The  bay 
lies  in  N.  lat.  30°  15',  and  W.  long.  87°  14'.,  and  admits 
of  veffels  drawing  no  more  than  21  feet  of  water.  The  town 
is  of  an  oblong  form,  healthfully,  as  well  as  delightfully 
fituated,  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  a quarter  of  a mile 
in  breadth.  While  the  Britilh  nation  poireffed  it,  it  con- 
tained feveral  hundred  habitations,  and  maily  of  the  houfes 
and  public  buildings  were  fpacious  and  elegant.  But  fince 
the  Spaniards  took  poffeffion  of  it,  it  has  been  upon  the 
decline.  The  exports  from  this  town,  confiding  of  fkins, 
logwood,  dyeing  Huff,  and  filver  dollars,  amounted,  while 
it  belonged  to  Britain,  to  63,000/.  annually;  and  the  ave- 
rage value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  was  97,000/.  The 
town  and  fort  of  Penfacola  furrendered,  after  a fpirited  de- 
fence, to  the  Spaniards  in  1781  ; and  with  them  the  whole 
province.  The  entrance  into  the  bay  is  defended  by  a fmall 
fbrt  and  the  W.  end  of  Rofe’s  ifland,  and  a battery  nearly 
oppofire,  on  the  main  land.  Efcambia  Coenecuh  river  is  the 
largeft  ftream  which  falls  into  the  bay ; it  admits  fhallops 
fome  miles  up,  and  boats  upwards  of  50  miles.  N-  lat.  30° 
1 S'.  W.  long.  87°  17'. 

PENSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of 
Cu'mbach  ; fix  miles  E of  Bayreuth. 

PENSFORD  St.  Thomas,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  called 
Publow  St.  Thomas,  a fmall  market  town  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Keynlham,  and  county  of  Somerfet,  England, 
is  feated  on  the  river  Chew,  which  here  flows  through 
a fine  wooded  vale  environed  by  fmall  hills,  the  acclivities  of 
which  are  covered  with  orchards.  It  is  a town  of  high 
antiquity,  and  is  conjeftured  by  Dr.  Stukeley  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Britilh  words  Pen  Ifc,  fignifying 
the  head  of  the  river,  being  near  the  fource  of  the  Chew. 
In  the  time  of  Leland  it  feems  to  have  been  a very  flourilh- 
ing  place,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  that  affiduous  antiquary  as 
“ a praty  townlet,  occupied  with  clothinge.”  This  bufi- 
nefs  is  now,  however,  much  declined,  and  the  town  is 
nearly  bereft  of  all  its  former  trade.  None  of  its  buildings 
deferve  notice  except  the  church,  which  is  a handfome, 
modern  ftrufture,  with  a tower  at  the  weft  end,  apparently 
of  more,  ancient  date  than  its  other  portions.  The  market 
day  here  is  Tuefday,  and  there  are  two  fairs  annually.  An 
old  ftone  bridge  of  three  arches  is  thrown  over  the  river, 
and  connefts  the  town  with  the  village  of  Publow,  to  the 
church  of  which  that  of  Pensford  is  a chapelry,  though  in 
other  refpefts  it  is  parochial. 

According  to  the  late  population  returns,  (i8it,)  Pensford 
town  and  parifh  contain  66  houfes  and  144  inhabitants. 
By  the  fame  cenfus  the  parifh  of  Publow  contains  166 
houfes  and  820  inhabitants.  Hiftory  of  Somerfetfliire  by 
the  Rev.  John  Collinfon,  vol.  ii.  4to.  Beauties  of  Eng- 
and  and  Wales,  vol.  xiii. 

PENSILES  Horti,  in  Antiquity , gardens  railed  on 
arches  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  in  order  to 
gratify  his  wife  Amyftis,  daughter  of  Aftyages,  king  of 
Media.  Q.  Curtius  makes  them  equal  in  height  to  the  walls 
of  the  city,  viz.  fifty  feet.  They  contained  a fquare  of 
four  hundred  feet  on  every  fide,  and  were  carried  up  into 
the  air  in  feveral  terraffes,  laid  above  one  another,  and  the 
afeent  from  terrafs  to  terrafs  was  by  flairs  ten  feet  wide. 
The  arches  fuftaining  the  whole  pile  were  raifed  above  one 
another,  and  it  was  ftrengthened  by  a wall,  furrwunding  it 
on  every  fide,  of  twenty-two  feet  in  thicknefs.  The  floors 
of  each  of  the  terrafles  were  laid  in  the  following  manner : 
on  the  top  of  the  arches  were  firft  laid  large  flat  ftones  fix- 
teen  feet  long  and  four  broad,  and  over  them  was  a layer  of 
reed,  mixed  with  a great  quantity  of  bitumen,  over  which 
were  two  rows  of  bricks  clofely  cemented  together  by 
plaifter, 
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plaifter,  and  over  all  were  laid  thick  fheets  of  lead  ; and, 
ladly,  upon  the  lead  was  laid  the  mould  of  the  garden. 
The  mould  or  earth  was  of  fuch  a depth,  as  to  admit  the 
larged  trees  to  take  root  and  grow  ; and  it  was  covered  witli 
various  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers.  In  the  upper 
terrafs  there  was  an  aquedudl  or  engine,  whereby  water  was 
drawn  up  out  of  the  river,  for  watering  the  whole  garden. 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  Strab.  lib.  xvi.  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  v. 
c.  t.  or  Prid.  Conn.  voj.  i.  p.  144. 

PENSION,  Peksio,  a yearly  appointment,  or  fum  of 
money  paid  any  one  for  fervices  or  confiderations  already 
pad.  Of  this  kind  are  penfions  from  the  crown,  which 
difqualify  thofe,  on  whom  they  are  conferred,  for  being 
elected  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  (See  Parlia- 
ment.) Thofe  penfions  exceeding  the  value  of  100/.  per 
annum  are  fubjeft  to  a duty  confiding  in  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  one  penny  in  the  pound,  (over  and  above  all  other 
duties).  A perfon,  who  takes  a penfion  from  any  foreign 
prince  without  the  confent  of  the  king,  is  chargeable  with 
the  crime  of  contempt  againd  the  king’s  prerogative.  See 
Contempt. 

For  penfions  of  an  ecclefiadical  nature,  fee  Corody  and 
the  article  Pensions. 

Pension,  in  Military  Language , denotes  the  annual  al- 
lowance granted  by  his  majedy  to  the  indigent  widows  of 
officers  killed,  or  dying  in  the  fervice,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a kind  of  military  reward.  The  fund  for  thefe 
penfions  arifes  from  the  pay  of  two  fi&itious  men,  borne 
on  the  muder-roll  of  every  troop  or  company  in  the  army 
on  the  Britidi  edablifliment.  The  mode  of  granting  this 
bounty  is  fubjeft  to  certain  regulations  accompanying  this 
. grant  in  the  year  1737.  An  augmentation  has  been  fince 
made  to  the  amount  of  thefe  penfions ; and  the  new  rates, 
commencing  from  the  25th  of  December,  1798,  are  as 
follow : for  a colonel’s  widow,  80/.  per  annum  ; lieutenant 
colonel’s,  50/. ; major’s,  40/. ; captain  and  captain  lieute- 
nant’s, 30/. ; lieutenant’s,  26/.  ; fecond  lieutenant,  cornet, 
enfign,  quarter-mader,  and  adjutant’s,  20/. ; pay-mader’s 
of  the  regiment  or  didridf,  2 61. ; chaplain’s,  1 61. ; furgeon’s 
of  the  regiment,  26/. ; daff  furgeon  and  apothecary’s,  26/.  ; 
phyfician  and  purveyor’s,  30/. ; affidant  and  veterinary  fur- 
geon’s, 20/.  ; deputy  purveyor  and  hofpital  mate’s,  1 61.  per 
annum.  The  penfions  to  widows  of  fea-officers,  granted  by 
the  admiralty,  are  confiderably  increafed,  commencing  from 
January  1814. 

Pension  in  the  inns  of  court.  That,  which  in  the  two 
Temples  is  called  a parliament , and  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  a council , 
is  in  Gray’s  Inn  termed  a penfion ; viz.  an  afTembly  of  the 
members  of  the  fociety  to  confult  of  the  affairs  of  the  houfe. 
Penfions  alfo  denote  certain  annual  payments  of  each  mem- 
ber to  the  houfe,  for  certain  occafions. 

When  a penfion  writ  is  iffiied,  none  fued  thereby  in  the 
inns  of  court  fhall  be  difeharged,  or  permitted  to  come 
into  commons,  till  all  duties  be  paid. 

Hence,  a penfior  order,  in  the  fame  inn,  is  a peremptory 
order  againd  fuch  of  the  fociety,  as  are  in  arrear  for  pen- 
fions, and  other  duties. 

Pensions  -of  Churches , are  certain  fums  of  money  paid 
to  clergymen  in  lieu  of  tithes;  and  fome  churches  have 
fettled  on  them  annuities  or  penfions,  payable  by  other 
churches  ; which  penfions  are  due  by  virtue  of  fome  decree 
made  by  an  ecclefiadical  judge  upon  a controverfy  for  tithes, 
by  which  the  tithes  have  been  decreed  to  be  enjoyed  by  one, 
and  a perfion  indead  of  them  to  be  paid  to  another  ; or  they 
have  arifen  by  virtue  of  a deed  made  by  the  confent  of  the 
parfon,  patron,  and  ordinary  ; and  if  fuch  penfion  hath  been 
ufually  paid  for  tw/inty  years,  then  it  may  be  claimed  by 
prefeription,  and  be  recovered  in  the  fpiritual  court ; or  a 


parfon  may  profecute  his  fuit  for  a penfion  by  prefeription, 
either  in  that  court,  or  at  common  law,  by  a writ  of  an- 
nuity ; but  if  he  takes  his  remedy  at  law,  he  fhall  never 
afterwards  fue  in  the  fpiritual  court.  If  the  prefeription  be 
denied,  that  mud  be  tried  by  the  common  law.  F.N.B.  51. 
Hard.  230.  Ventr.  120. 

PENSIONARY,  or  Pensioner,  a perfon  who  has  a 
penfion,  appointment,  or  yearly  fum,  payable  during  life, 
by  way  of  acknowledgment : charged  on  the  cflate  of  a 
prince,  company,  particular  perfon,  or  the  like. 

In  the  Romifn  countries  it  is  frequent  to  have  penfions 
on  benefices ; thefe  were  anciently  granted  with  a great  deal 
of  eafe,  under  pretence  of  infirmities,  poverty,  &c.  But 
fince  the  twelfth  centnry,  thefe  pretences  were  carried  fo 
far,  that  the  incumbents,  or  titularies,  of  benefices,  were, 
little  more  than  farmers. 

This  obliged  the  fpiritual  powers  to  fix  the  caufes,  and 
the  quantities,  of  penfions.  Penfions  are  now  only  create 
able  by  the  pope,  and  are  never  to  exceed  one-third  of 
the  revenue ; two-thirds  being  dill  to  remain  to  the  in- 
cumbent. 

Pensionary  was  alfo  the  appellation  of  the  fird  minide:* 
of  the  dates  of  the  province  of  Holland ; under  the  old 
fydem. 

The  penfionary  was  chairman  in  aflemblies  of  the  dates 
of  that  province;  he  propofed  the  matters  to  be  conlulted 
on,  collefted  the  votes,  formed  and  pronounced  the  refo- 
lutions  of  the  dates  ; he  alfo  opened  letters,  conferred  with 
foreign  miniders,  &c. 

He  was  charged  with  infpefting  the  finances,  preferving 
the  rights  of  the  province,  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
dates,  and  feeing  to  the  obfervation  of  the  laws,  &c.  for 
the  good  of  the  date.  He  affided  in  the  college  of  deputy- 
counfellors  of  the  province,  who  reprefented  the  fovereignty 
in  the  abfence  of  the  dates  ; and  he  was  perpetual  deputy 
of  the  dates-general  of  the  United  Provinces.  His  corn- 
million  was  only  given  for  five  years ; after  which  it  was 
deliberated  whether  or  no  it  ihould  be  renewed.  Indeed 
there  was  no  indance  of  its  having  been  revoked.  Death 
only  put  a period  to  the  fun&ions  of  this  important  minider. 
Formerly  he  was  called  the  advocate  of  the  province:  the 
title  penfionary  was  only  given  at  the  time  Barnevelt  had 
the  office.  Grotius  calls  him  in  Latin  adfcffor  jurifperitus  ; 
Merula,  advocatus  generalis ; and  Matthaeus,  profefTor  at 
Leyden,  confiliarius  penftonarius , which  is  the  quality  the 
dates  gave  him  in  their  indruments. 

Pensionary  was  alfo  the  fird  minider  of  the  regency  of 
each  city,  in  the  province  of  Holland. 

His  office  was,  to  give  his  advice  in  matters  relating  to 
the  government,  either  of  the  city  in  particular,  or  of  the 
date  in  general ; and  in  aflemblies  of  the  dates  of  the  pro- 
vince he  was  fpeaker  in  behalf  of  his  city. 

Yet  thefun&ion  of  thefe  penfionaries  was  not  alike  every 
where ; in  fome  cities  they  only  gave  their  advice ; and 
were  never  found  in  aflemblies  of  the  magidrates,  except 
when  exprefsly  called  thither  ; in  others  they  attended  con- 
ftantly  ; and  in  others  they  even  made  the  propofitions  on 
the  part  of  the  burgher-maders,  drew  up  their  conclufions, 
See.  They  were  called  penfionaries,  becaufe  they  received 
an  appointment  or  penfion. 

PENSIONERS,  Gentlemen,  a band  of  gentlemen, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  guard  the  king’s  perfon  in  his. 
own  houfe  ; and  who  for  that  end  wait  in  the  prefence- 
chamber. 

They  were  fird  fet  on  foot  by  king  Henry  VII. ; the 
number  is  forty  ; and  each  is  obliged  to  keep  three  double 
horfes,  and  a fervant,  who  is  to  be  armed ; fo  that  they 
properly 
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properly  make  a troop  of  guards,  and  have  accordingly 
been  muttered  by  their  own  officers ; but  this  part  of 
duty,  to  which  they  are  fworn,  the  king  ufually  difpenfes 
with. 

Their  officers  are  a captain,  whofe  falary  is  1000 /.  a-year, 
lieutenant,  with  500/.  a-year,  ftandard-bearer,  with  310/. 
a-year,  and  clerk  of  the  cheque,  whofe  annual  appointment 
is  1 20/.  Their  ordinary  arms  are  gilt  pole-axes,  with  which 
they  attend  the  king  to  and  from  the  chapel  royal ; receiving 
him  in  the  prefence-chamber,  or  coming  out  of  his  private 
lodging  ; as  alfo  at  all  great  folemnities.  Their  penfion 
100/.  per  annum. 

To  this  band  belong  alfo  a pay-matter,  harbinger,  axe- 
keeper,  and  meflienger. 

PENSTOCK.  See  Pen. 

PENT  A,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica; 
feven  miles  N.E.  of  La  Porta. 

PENTACEROS,  in  Natural  Hi/lory , a name  given  by 
Linkius,  and  fome  other  authors,  to  a kind  of  Jlella  marina, 
or  fea  ftar-fifh,  compofed  of  five  principal  rays,  with  feveral 
tranfverfe  hairy  or  downy  procefles. 

PENTACHONDRA,  in  Botany , from  wem,  Jive,  and 
XovJpo,-,  a grain,  becaufe  of  the  five  feeds  in  the  berry,  by 
which  character  the  genus  is  diftinguifhed  from  its  allies. 
Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  t.  549.  Clafs  and  order, 
Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Epacrideee,  Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  double  ; the  innermott 
of  five  equal,  lanceolate,  concave  leaves  ; outermoft  of  four 
or  more,  much  fmaller,  imbricated  ones.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
funnel-fhaped  ; limb  in  five  fpreading  equal  fegments,  longi- 
tudinally bearded  on  the  upper  fide  with  denfe  hairs.  Nec- 
tary of  five  fcales,  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen.  St  am.  Fila- 
ments five,  thread-fhaped,  equal,  inferted  into  the  tube  ; 
anthers  incumbent,  oblong.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  round- 
ifh,  of  five  cells  ; ftyle  fhort,  columnar ; ftigma  obtufe. 
Peric.  Berry  with  five  feeds. 

EfT.  Ch.  Outer  calyx  of  four  or  more  leaves.  Corolla 
funnel-fhaped;  its  limb  fpreading,  longitudinally  bearded. 
Berry  with  five  feeds. 

Obf.  This  genus  might  perhaps,  without  impropriety, 
be  referred  to  Leucopogon,  fee  that  article ; it  being  very 
difficult  in  this  tribe  to  define  the  limits  between  a drupa 
and  a berry,  at  leaft  in  fome  cafes. — The  fpecies  are  dwarf 
mountain Jhrubs,  with  fcattered  ftalked  leaves,  and  folitary, 
terminal,  ereft,  white  fionvers.— They  are  natives  of  Van 
Diemen’s  land  and  New  Zee'and. 

1.  P.  involucrata Filaments  proje&ing  beyond  the  tube. 

Calyx'  fringed  ; the  outer  one  of  eight  feales.  Leaves 
elliptic -lanceolate,  flattifh,  many-ribbed.  Young  branches 
downy.  Stem  ereft. — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  Van 
Diemen’s  land. 

2.  P.  pumila.  (Epacris  pumila ; Forft.  Gen.  t.  10. 
f.  a—h.  Prodr.  13.) — Stamens  fhorter  than  the  tube. 
Outer  calyx  of  four  fcales.  Leaves  nearly  elliptical,  three- 
ribbed,  naked  at  the  margin.  Young  branches  fmooth. 
Stem  proftrate,  much  branched. — Found  by  Forfter  in  New 
Zeeland  ; by  Mr.  Brown  in  Van  Diemen’s  land. 

Pentachord,  in  Ancient  Muftc,  an  inftrument  of  five 
firings  invented  by  the  Scythians,  played  with  the  jaw-bone 
of  a dog,  in  Head  of  a pleftrum.  Laborde.  The  concord 
of  the  fifth  is  fometimcs  called  pentachord. 

PEN.T ACROSTIC,  a fet  or  ferics  of  verfes,  fo  difpofed 
as  that  there  are  always  found  five  acroftics  of  the  fame 
name,  in  five  divifions  of  each  verfe.  See  Acrostic. 

PENTACT1NODOS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name  given 
by  fome  authors  to  thofe  fpecies  of  ftar-fifh  which  are  com- 
pofed of  a body  divided  into  five  rays. 

PENTADACTYLON,  Five-Fingers , in  Botany,  a name 
Vol.  XXVI. 
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given  by  fome  authors  to  the  ricinus,  or  palma  Chrifti,  from 
the  figure  of  its  leaf. 

PENTADACTYLOS  Precis,  the  Five-fingered  Fifh > 
in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a fifh  common  in  all  the  feas 
about  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  called  by  the  Dutch  there  viif 

It  has  this  name  from  five  black  ftreaks  which  it  has  on 
each  fide,  refembling  the  prints  of  five  fingers.  It  grows 
to  about  a foot  and  half  long  ; its  head  is  lmall  in  propor- 
tion to  its  body  ; its  fnout  is  long,  and  its  fins  large,  and 
reaching  almoft  to  its  tail ; its  general  colour  is  very  bright 
and  elegant,  a yellow,  with  an  admixture  of  purple,  and  of  a 
filvery  glofs  ; it  has  no  fcales,  and  is  a dry  but  not  ill- 
tatted  fifh. 

PENTADACTYLOS-ASTER,  in  Natural  Hijlory , 
a name  given  by  Linkius,  and  fome  other  authors,  to  a 
fpecies  of  ftar-fifh,  compofed  of  a fmall  body,  and  five  prin- 
cipal rays,  which  have  each  feveral  procefles  coming  from 
them,  covered  with  down. 

PENTAEDROSTYLA,  the  name  of  a genus  of  fpars. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  -min,, five,  y&yx,  fides, 
and  r<Ao?,  a column. 

The  body  of  the  genus  are  fpars,  in  form  of  pentangular 
columns,  terminated  by  pentangular  pyramids  at  one  end, 
and  irregularly  fixed  at  the  other  to  fome  folid  body. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  known  fpecies. 

PENTAGLOSSUM,  in  Botany,  from  wevJe,  five,  and 
y\uo-o-x,  the  tongue,  in  allufion  probably  to  the  fhape  of  the 
five  red  petals,  is  a genus  founded  by  Forfkall,  FI.  ./Egypt, 
Arab.  1 1,  upon  the  Lythrum  thymifolium  of  Linnaeus,  which 
having  but  two  ftamens,  was  not  recognifed  by  its  finder,  as 
a Lythrum,  though  its  whole  habit,  and  every  character 
befides,  precifely  accord  with  that  well-known  genus.  See 
Lythrum. 

PENTAGON,  from  wEVTayovo?,  quinquangulus,  com- 
pounded of  vnm,five,  and  yunx,  angle,  in  Geometry,  a figure 
of  five  fides  and  five  angles. 

If  the  five  fides  are  equal,  the  angles  are  fo  too  ; and  the 
figure  is  called  a regular  pentagon,  as  Plate  X.  Geometry, 
fig.  17.  Mott  citadels  are  regular  pentagons. 

The  moft  confiderable  property  of  a pentagon  is,  that  one 
of  its  fides,  v.  gr.  DE,  is  equal  in  power  to  the  fides  of 
a hexagon  and  a decagon  infcribed  in  the  fame  circle 
ABODE;  that  is,  the  fquare  of  the  fide  D E is  equal 
to  the  fum  of  the  fquare9  of  the  fides  D a and  D b. 

A pentagon,  and  alfo  a decagon,  may  be  infcribed  in  a 
circle,  by  drawing  the  two  diameters  AP,  mn  {fig.  18.) 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  bifefting  the  radius  on 
at  q.  With  the  centre  q,  and  diftance  q A,  defcribe  the 
arc  A r,  and  with  the  centre  A,  and  radius  A r,  defcribe 
the  arc  rB.  Then  A B is  one-fifth  of  the  circumference* 
and  A B carried  five  times  over  will  form  the  pentagon  ; 
and  the  arc  A B bifefted  in  s will  give  Ax  the  10th  part 
of  the  circumference,  or  the  fide  of  the  decagon.  See 
Decagon. 

If  tangents  be  drawn  through  the  angular  points,  they 
will  form  the  circumfcribing  pentagon  or  decagon.  See 
Polygon,  and  Regular  Figure. 

Pappus  has  alfo  demonftrated,  that  twelve  regular  pen- 
tagons contain  more  than  twenty  triangles  infcribed  in  the 
fame  circle,  lib.  v.  probl.  45. 

The  dodecahedron,  which  is  the  fourth  regular  body, 
confifts  of  twelve  pentagons. 

PENTAGON-ASTER,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a name 
given  by  Linkius,  and  other  authors,  to  a kind  of  Jlella 
marina , or  ftar-fifh,  compofed  of  five  rays,  with  a number  of 
4 L tranfverfe 
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tranfverfe  procefles  i (filing  from  them,  covered  with  a 
hairinef6. 

It  is  one  of  the  general  claffes  of  the fella  crinita,  fo  called 
from  this  hairinefs. 

PENTAGONIA,  in  Botany , from  noli,  five,  and  yunx, 
an  angle,  becaufe  of  the  figure  of  the  corolla,  a name  given 
by  fome  old  writers  to  thofe  fpecies  of  Campanula  that  have 
a wheel -fhaped  corolla,  with  five  angles,  of  which  C.  Spe- 
eulum,  or  Venus’s  loojting-glafs,  is  an  example.  L’Heritier 
once  intended  to  form  a feparate  genus  of  thefe  plants,  by 
the  name  of  Prifmatocarpus  ; but  on  due  confideration  of  the 
great  diverfity  of  figure,  in  the  corolla,  of  other  fpecies  of 
the  very  natural  genus  Campanula,  he  gave  up  his  defign. 

PENTAGONOTHECA,  from  mfr,  Jive,  y ««,  an 
angle , and  a cafe  or  cell,  a name  given  by  Vaillant  to 
the  Pisonia,  (fee  that  article,)  on  account  of  the  form  of 
its  feed-veffel. 

PENTAGRAPH,  an  inllrumcnt  whereby  deligns,  prints, 
&c.  of  any  kind,  may  be  copied  in  any  proportion,  without 
a perfon’s  being  (killed  in  drawing. 

The  inftrument  is  otherwife  called  a parallelogram. 

The  common  pentagraph  (reprefented  Plate  XXIII. 
Mifcel.fg.  5.)  confiils  of  four  brafs  or  wooden  rulers,  two 
of  them  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  the  other  two 
half  that  length.  At  the  ends,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
longer  rulers,  as  alfo  at  the  ends  of  the  (horter,  are  holes, 
upon  the  exaCt  fixing  of  which  the  perfe&ion  of  the  inftru- 
ment chiefly  depends.  Thofe  in  the  middle  of  the  long 
rulers  are  to  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from  thofe  at  the  end 
of  the  long  ones,  and  thofe  of  the  (hort  ones  ; fo  that, 
when  put  together,  they  may  always  make  a parallelogram. 

The  inftrument  is  fitted  together  for  ufe  by  feveral  little 
pieces,  particularly  a little  pillar,  NJ  1,  having  at  one  end 
a fcrew  and  a nut,  whereby  the  two  long  rulers  are  joined  ; 
and  at  the  other  a little  knot  for  the  inftrument  to  Aide  on. 
The  piece,  N°  2,  is  a rivet  with  a fcrew  and  nut,  with  which 
each  (hort  ruler  is  fattened  to  the  middle  of  each  long  one. 
The  piece,  NJ  3,  is  a pillar,  one  end  of  which,  being  hol- 
lowed into  a fcrew,  has  a nut  fitted  to  it.  At  the  other 
end  is  a worm  to  fcrew  into  the  table  ; when  the  inftrument 
is  to  be  ufed,  it  joins  the  ends  of  the  two  (hort  rulers.  The 
piece,  N3  4,  is  a pen,  portcraion,  or  pencil,  fcrewed  into  a 
little  pillar.  Laftly,  the  piece,  N3  5,  is  a brafs  point,  mode- 
rately blunt,  fcrewed  likewife  into  a little  pillar. 

Ufe  of  the  Pentagraph,  or  Parallelogram. — 1.  To  copy 
a defign  in  the  fame  fcale  or  bignefs  as  the  original ; fcrew 
the  worm,  N°  3,  into  the  table : lay  a paper  under  the 
pencil,  N3  4,  and  the  defign  under  the  point,  N°  3.  This 
done,  conducing  the  point  over  the  feveral  lines  and  parts 
of  the  defign,  the  pencil  will  draw  or  repeat  the  fame  on 
the  paper. 

2.  If  the  defign  be  to  be  reduced,  e.  gr.  into  half  the 
fpace,  the  worm  muft  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  long 
ruler,  N°  4,  and  the  paper  and  pencil  in  the  middle.  In 
this  ficuation  condufl  the  brafs  point  over  the  feveral  lines 
of  the  defign,  as  before  ; and  the  pencil  at  the  fame  time 
will  draw  its  copy  in  the  proportion  required  ; the  pencil 
here  only  moving  half  the  lengths  that  the  point  moves. 

Hence,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  defign  be  to  be  enlarged 
by  one  half,  the  brafs  point,  with  the  defign,  muft  be  placed 
in  the  middle  at  N3  3,  the  pencil  and  paper  at  the  end  of 
the  long  ruler,  and  the  worm  at  the  other. 

3.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  in  other  proportions,  there  are 
holes  drilled  at  equal  diftances  on  each  ruler  : viz.  all  along 
the  (hort  ones,  and  half  way  of  the  long  ones,  in  order  for 
placing  the  brafs  point,  pencil,  and  worm,  in  a right  line 
therein;  i.  e.  if  the  piece  carrying  the  point  be  put  in  the 
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third  hole,  the  two  other  pieces  muft  be  put  in  its  third 
hole. 

If,  then,  the  point  and  defign  be  placed  at  any  hole  of  the 
great  rulers,  and  the  pencil  with  the  paper  at  any  hole  of  the 
(hort  ruler,  which  forms  the  angle  therewith,  the  copy  will 
be  lefs  than  half  the  original.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
placed  at  one  of  the  holes  of  that  (hort  ruler,  which  is 
parallel  to  the  long  ruler,  the  copy  will  be  greater  than  half 
the  original. 

Theconftru&ion  of  this  inftrument  requires  a very  confider- 
able  degree  of  accuracy  ; for  which  reafon  there  are  very  few 
of  the  inftruments  that  fucceed.  Few  will  do  any  thing  tole- 
rably but  ftraight  lines  ; and  many  of  them  not  even  thofe. 
In  order  to  prove  that  the  figure  defcribed  by  a pentagraph 
is  (imilar  to  the  given  figure ; let  C,  ( Jig.  6.)  be  the  fixed 
centre  of  motion  ; P the  pencil  for  tracing  the  given  figure 
P P,  and  p the  pencil  which  traces  the  other  figure  pp ; p, 
&c.  muft  be  fo  adjufted,  that  p,  C,  and  P,  may  lie  in  one 
ftraight  line;  then,  fince  B p : Ap  ::  BP  : AC,  what- 
ever be  the  iituation  of  the  pentagraph,  the  angles  P C P 
and  p Cp,  are  vertical ; and,  therefore,  PC/  will  in  every 
pofition  of  the  inftrument  be  a right  line  ; but  PC  : pC  :: 
B A : Ap,  in  each  of  the  two  pofitions  in  the  figure,  and 
confequently  the  triangles  PCP,  pCp,  are  fimilar ; and 
PP  : pp  (::  PC  : C p)  ::  B A : Ap,  or  in  a given  ratio. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  by  moving  the  pencil  p,  Ap  may 
be  equal  to  B A,  or  lefs  in  any  proportion  ; and  confe- 
quently pp  may  be  equal  to  P P,  or  lefs  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion. 

PENTAGYNIA,  in  Botany , from  vrivlt,  and  a 

female,  the  name  of  an  order  which  occurs  in  the  5th,  10th, 
nth,  1 2th,  and  13  th  clafles  of  the  Linnsean  artificial  fyftem. 
Its  charafter  depends,  as  the  name  exprefles,  on  the  pre- 
fence of  five  ftyles,  or,  if  ftyles  be  wanting,  of  fo  many  fef- 
file  ftigmas.  In  the  12th  clafs  however,  Icofandria,  it  is 
neceflary  to  take  this  charafter  with  confiderable  latitude. 
Plants  of  the  natural  tribe  of  pomacea,  which  make  an  im- 
portant part  of  that  clafs,  are  very  uncertain  as  to  the 
number  of  their  ftyles  in  the  fame  genus,  and  even  variable 
in  the  fame  fpecies.  Hence  the  writer  of  the  prefent 
article  has,  in  his  Introduftion  to  Botany,  chap.  24,  pre- 
fumed to  advife  that  the  order  in  queftion  fhould  admit 
flowers  with  from  two  to  five  ftyles,  or  even  a few  more 
occafionally.  In  the  13th  clafs,  Po/yandria,  the  order  Pen- 
tagynia  feparates  fome  genera,  from  others,  to  which  they 
are  clofely  allied,  in  the  Trigynid,  and  admits  Nigel/a,  fome 
fpecies  of  which  have  ten  ftyles.  Hence  it  is  no  lefs  eligible 
to  adopt  the  fame  latitude  here  as  in  Icofandria.  Perhaps 
the  definition  of  the  order,  in  both  thefe  clafles,  might  mod 
conveniently  be  lifyles  from  two  to  ten.” 

Some  genera  in  other  clafles  may  have  five  ftyles  ; but  the 
orders  of  fuch  clafles  being  marked  by  other  characters, 
the  number  of  ftyles  ufually  becomes  a part  of  the  generic 
definition. 

PENTALOBA,  fo  named  by  Loureiro,  from  the  five 
lobes  of  the  berry.  Loureir.  Cochinch.  154. — Clafs  and 
order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Melt  a,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  five  lanceolate,  ereS, 
hairy  leaves.  Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  ereCt,  cohering 
by  their  lower  part,  fomewhat  reflexed  at  their  fummits. 
NeCtary  tubular,  ere£t,  with  five  teeth.  Siam.  Filaments 
five,  thread-fhaped,  flattifli,  inferted  into  the  incifions  of  the 
nedtary,  about  as  long  as  the  petals ; anthers  ovate,  ereft. 
Pijl.  Germen  roundifh,  hairy,  with  five  furrows  ; ftylc  (hort, 
thick,  hairy  ; ftigma  Ample.  Peric.  Berry  roundifh,  five- 
lobed,  of  one  cell.  Seeds  five,  ovate. 

Eft.  Ch.  Corolla  of  five  petals,  bell-fhaped.  Ne&ary 
tubular, 
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tubular,  five-cleft,  bearing  the  damens.  Calyx  of  five 
leaves.  Berry  fuperior,  with  five  lobes,  and  five  feeds. 

i.  P.JeJftlis — Native  of  hills  in  Cochinchina,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Cay  Cuong  tau,  and  forms  a middle- 
fized  tree,  with  afcending  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  lan- 
ceolate, (lightly  ferrated,  fmooth.  Flowers  fefiile,  cludered 
together,  of  a pale  hue. — We  have  feen  no  fpecimen,  but 
we  do  not  recognize  any  known  plant  in  the  above  chara&ers 
and  defcription. 

PENTALUPO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Ultra  ; 6 miles  E.  of  Reggio. 

PENTAMETER,  derived  from  wEi-ra/AE/po?,  q.  d.  Jive 
meafures , in  Poetry , a kind  of  verfe,  confiding  of  five  feet  or 
metres. 

The  two  firft  feet  of  a pentameter  may  be  either  da&yls 
or  fpondees;  the  third  mull  be  always  a fpondee  ; and  the 
two  lad  anaptells. 

It  is  ufually  joined  to  hexameters,  in  elegies,  epiftle0, 
epigrams,  and  other  little  pieces.  There  is  no  work  extant 
of  pentameters  alone. 

PENTANDRIA,  in  Botany,  the  fifth  clafs  in  the  Lin- 
naean  artificial  fydem,  is  fo  called  from  its  didin&ive  cha- 
ra£ler  of  having  five  unconne£lt.d  damens,  in  the  fame  flower 
with  the  pillil  or  pidils.  This  is  the  larged  of  all  the  Lin- 
naean  claffes.  The  number  five  prevails  far  beyond  any 
other  in  the  dru&ure  of  flowers  ; for  the  great  clafs  Synge- 
nefrn  has  alfo  five  damens  in  nearly  every  known  indance, 
but  their  anthers  are  united  into  a tube,  and  the  flowers 
compound.  Some  genera  of  the  Pentandria  indeed  have 
likewife  combined  anthers,  and  fuch,  having  fimple  flowers, 
conllitute  the  Linnaean  order  of  Syngenefia  Monogamia ; an 
order  now,  by  common  confent,  abolifhed,  being  found 
not  only  unnatural,  but  highly  inconvenient,  various  fpecies 
of  other  genera,  as  Gentiana,  having  likewife  combined  an- 
thers. 

The  orders  of  the  jth  clafs  are  fix.  i.  Monogynia,  one 
«f  the  larged  and  moll  important  in  the  whole  fydem,  com- 
prehending feveral  natural  tribes  or  orders,  as  the  Afperifoliee, 
to  which  Borage  and  Viper’s  Buglofs  belong,  Arongly 
evincing  their  claim  to  the  lad-mentioned  appellation  ; the 
elegant  Precise,  of  which  the  Primrofe  is  an  example  ; the 
Rotacese,  to  which  the  beautiful  Hottonia  belongs  ; the  Lu- 
rid* or  Nightlhade  tribe,  the  Campanulacea,  the  Fites, 
amongd  various  other  things,  follow,  and  the  order  clofes 
with  a part  of  the  Contort a.  2.  Digynia,  begins  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Contort a,  followed  by  fome  genera  with  in- 
complete flowers,  as  Chenopodium , Salfola,  Ulmus  ; to  which 
fucceed  Swertia  Gentiana,  and  others.  The  red  of  the 
order  is  made  up  of  the  Umbellijerie,  an  extenfive,  peculiar, 
and  difficult  tribe,  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  in  its  proper 
place  hereafter.  3.  Trigynia , has  the  Sumach,  Elder,  and 
Viburnum,  with  Pajfiflova,  and  various  other  plants  ; but 
this  order  is  much  fmaller  than  either  of  the  preceding. 

4.  Tetragynia,  confids  merely  of  Evolvulus  and  ParnaJJa. 

5.  Pentagynia  has,  from  the  agreement  between  the  number 

of  llyles  and  of  damens,  a confiderable  proportion  of  plants, 
among  which  are  Statice,  Linum,  Drofera,  Crajfula , all  large 
genera,  with  a few  fmaller  ones.  6.  Polygynia  confids  of 
Myofurus  and  Xanthorrhiza.  • 

Willdenow  has  made  an  order,  Pentandria  Decagynia,  for 
the  admiffion  of  Forder’s  ScheJJlera , which  has  ten  llyles ; 
but  he  properly  records  an  obfervation  of  the  late  Mr.  Dry- 
ander,  that  this  genus  is  an  Aralia- 

Pentandria  is  alfo  the  appellation  of  fome  orders  in  the 
Linnsean  fydem,  as  the  fecond  of  the  clafs  Monadelphia , 
comprehending  Erodium,  Hermannia,  &c. : the  id  in  Dia- 
delphia,  confiding  of  Monnieria  only  : the  Jth  in  Gynandria, 


according  to  Linnaeus,  but  we  fcarcely  know  a genuine 
example  : and  finally  the  5th  orders  in  Monoecia  and  Dioecia. 

PENTANGLE,  in  Geometry,  a figure  with  five  angles. 

PENTAPETALOUS  Plants,  are  fuch  whofe  flowers 
coniid  of  five  leaves. 

PENTAPETES,  in  Botany,  Kifla.xlltc,  having  Jive 
leaves , an  ancient  name  for  Cinquefoil,  adopted  for  a very 
different  plant  by  Linnaeus.  Though  he  declines  any  ex- 
planation of  it,  the  five  leafy  expanlions,  which,  in  his  Pen- 
tapetes,  accompany  the  damens,  feem  fo  well  to  account  for 
this  appellation,  that  one  cannot  but  think  the  idea  of  fuch 
an  adaptation  of  the  word  had  occurred  to  him,  though  he 
might  have  forgotten  it  when  he  wrote  the  Philofophia  Bo- 
tanica,  p.  175.  There  feems otherwife  no  poffibility  of  ac- 
counting for  his  choice  of  the  name,  for  the  particular  genus 
in  quedion  ; of  which  indeed  what  is  now  Separated  under 
the  denomination  of  Pterospermum,  fee  that  article,  was 
the  original  type,  but  the  above  charafter  is  common  to  that 
and  the  prefent  genus.  - Linn.  Gen.  351.  Schreb.  459. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  727.  Mart.  Mill.  DiA.  v.  3.  Juff. 
276.  Lamarck  Illudr.  t.  576.  Gsertn.  t.  134. — Clafs 
and  order,  Monadelphia  Dodecandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Columni- 
fera,  Linn.  Malvacee,  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  double ; the  outer  a little 
remote,  of  three  lanceolate,  pointed,  deciduous  leaves ; 
inner  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep,  lanceolate,  pointed,  fpreadmg 
fegments,  permanent.  Cor.  Petals  five,  roundi(h,  fpreading, 
oblique,  affixed  by  their  claws  to  the  tube  of  the  damens. 
Siam.  Filaments  15,  thread-fhaped,  ere£t,  (horter  than  the 
corolla,  united  below  into  an  oblong  pentagonal  tube,  but 
feparate  above  ; anthers  arrow-fhaped,  ereft.  Between 
every  parcel  of  three  damens  dands  a linear-lanceolate,  ob- 
tufe,  ereft,  petal-like  leaf,  originating  from  the  tube,  and 
much  longer  than  the  damens,  being  five  in  all.  Pijl.  Ger- 
men  fuperior,  ovate,  with  five  furrows  ; dyle  thread-lhaped, 
rather  longer  than  the  five  leaf-like  appendages,  fwelling 
upwards,  driated  ; digma  with  five  flight  fegments.  Peric. 
Capfule  membranous,  nearly  globofe,  pointed,  of  five  cells 
and  five  valves,  the  partitions  from  the  centre  of  each  valve. 
Seeds  eight  in  each  cell,  ir.fertedm  two  rows  into  the  central 
column,  obovate,  angular,  abrupt,  without  wings. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  double  ; the  outer  of  three  leaves,  deci- 
duous. Petals  five.  Stamens  fifteen,  with  five  intermediate 
leafy  appendages.  Stigma  club-(haped.  Capfule  mem- 
branous, of  five  cells,  with  contrary  partitions.  Seeds  nu- 
merous. 

1.  P.phanicca.  Scarlet  Pentapetes.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  958. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  cd.  1.  v.  2.438.  I.  Mill.  Illudr.  t.  58. 
Mill.  Ic.  t.  200.  (Dombeya  phcenicea  ; Cavan.  Diff.  129. 
t.  43.  f.  1.  Blattaria  ceylanica,  flore  amplo  coccineo  ; 
Comm.  Hort.  v.  1.  11.  t.  6.  Flos  impius  ; Rumph.  Am- 
boin.  v.  5.  288.  t.  100.  f.  1.) — Native  of  various  parts  of 
the  Ead  Indies*  fometimes  cultivated  for  its  beauty  in  our 
doves,  where  it  has  been  known  confiderably  above  a cen- 
tury. It  flowers  in  July,  and  is  annual.  Th ejlem  is  two  or 
three  feet  high,  round,  branched,  leafy,  befpnnkled  with  a 
few  clofe-preffed  darry  bridles,  indicative  of  its  natural  order. 
Leaves  alternate,  flalked,  lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  drongly 
crenate,  fmoothifli,  more  or  lefs  hadate  at  the  bafe.  Sti- 
pulas  in  pairs,  linear.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  drooping, 
on  rough  dalks  (horter  than  the  JootJlalks ; they  are  of  a 
beautiful  fcarlet  colour,  and  above  an  inch  in  diameter  ; the 
five  leafy  appendages  are  externally  rough  or  hoary.  The 
foolifh  name  by  which  Rumphius  has  didinguifhed  this 
flower,  and  which  is  faid  to  be  a tranflation  of  its  Indian 
appellation,  alludes  to  its  “ profane  or  impious  nature,  in 
never  looking  towards  heaven.”  Sp  may  flowers,  as  well 
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as  men,  be  fometimes  calumniated ! The  all-wife  Creator, 
rich  in  infinite  refeurces,  has  caufed  this  and  many  more 
bloffoms  to  droop,  that  their  ftamens  may  be  fheltered  from 
rain  ; whilft  the  fame  end  is  accomplifhed  in  others  by  their 
courting  the  full  blaze  of  day,  in  an  erect  expanded  pofition. 
In  the  fpring  of  onr  damp  climate,  drooping  or  clofed 
flowers  abound  ; in  India  perhaps  a different  economy  is  ge- 
nerally beft  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  country.  S. 

Pentapetes,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  a plant  of  the 
exotic  kind,  for  the  ftove,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  is 
the  fcarlet-flowered  pentapetes  (P.  phcemcea). 

Method  of  Culture. — This  plant  may  be  increafed  by  fowing 
the  feeds  upon  a good  hot-bed  early  in  March  ; and  when 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  there  fhould  be  a new  hot-bed 

{ trepared  to  receive  them,  into  which  muft  be  plunged  fome 
mall  pots  filled  with  good  kitchen  garden  earth ; into  each 
of  which  one  plant  fhould  be  put,  giving  them  a little  water 
to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  fhading  them  from  the  fun 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ; when  they  fhould  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  exotic  plants,  admitting  the 
free  air  to  them  every  day  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of 
the  feafon,  and  covering  the  glaffes  with  mats  every  evening. 
When  the  plants  are  advanced  in  their  growth,  fo  as  to  fill 
the  pot*  with  their  roots,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger 
pots,  filled  with  the  fame  fort  of  earth  as  before,  and  plunged 
into  another  hot-bed,  where  they  may  remain  as  long  as  they 
can  (land  under  the  glaffes  of  the  bed  without  being  injured  ; 
and  afterwards  they  mull  be  removed  either  into  a ftove  or 
glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from  the  cold,  and 
in  warm  weather  have  plenty  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them. 

Thefe  plants  are  fometimes  turned  out  of  the  pots  when 
they  are  ftrong,  and  planted  in  warm  borders  ; where,  if  the 
feafon  prove  very  warm,  the  plants  will  flower  tolerably. 

PENTAPHARMACUM,  a medicine  confifting  of  five 
ingredients  : it  has  alfo  been  applied  in  the  fame  fenfe  to  ali- 
ments. Adrian  the  emperor  was,  as  we  are  informed,  parti- 
cularly fond  of  a difh  of  five  ingredients,  called  by  this 
name.  The  ingredients  were  the  udder  of  a fow,  ham,  pea- 
cock, brawn,  and  a fort  of  pafte. 

PENTAPHYLLOIDES,in  Botany.  See  Potentilla 
and  Pentaphyllum. 

PENTAPHYLLUM,  an  old  name,  fynonimous  with 
Quinquefolium,  and  applied,  like  that,  by  fome  of  the  old 
writers  to  fuch  fpecies  of  Potentilla  as  have  five,  or  fometimes 
more,  radiating  leaflets  upon  one  ftalk,  forming  a digitate 
leaf.  Thofe  fpecies  that  are  furnilhed  with  leaves  otherwife 
conltructed,  make  Tournefort’s  genus  of  P entaphylloides . 

PENTAPLEURUM,  a name  given  by  fome  botanical 
writers  to  the  common  fmall  plantain,  ufually  called  ribwort 
and  plantago  quinquenervia,  from  its  leaves  always  having  juft 
five  ribs  running  along  them. 

PENTAPOGON,  from  Trait,  jive,  and  Truyuv,  a beard, 
was  fo  named  by  M R.  Brown,  in  allufion  to  the  five  beards, 
or  awns,  of  the  hulk. — Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  i.  173. 
— Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gra- 
mina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  of  two  oblong,  acute,  equal, 
beardlels  valves,  containing  one  (talked  floret.  Cor.  of  two 
valves  ; the  outermoft  rather  longer  than  the  calyx,  ovate, 
bearing  five  awns  at  the  fummit,  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
much  the  longeft,  and  fpirally  twilled  ; inner  half  the  fize  of 
the  outer,  ovate,  acute,  concave,  membranous,  beardlef6. 
Stem  Filaments  three,  capillary,  (horter  than  the  corolla  ; 
anthers  oblong,  pendulous.  Pifi.  Germen  fuperior,  roundilh ; 
ftyles  none  ; ftigmas  two,  fpreading,  feathery.  Peric.  none, 
except  the  permanent  corolla.  Seed  one,  oblong,  pointed. 

EE.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  equal,  beardlefs  valves,  containing 
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one  (talked  floret.  Outer  valve  of  the  corolla  with  five  ter- 
minal awns  ; the  middle  one  longeft,  and  fpiral. 

1.  P.  Billardieri.  (Agroftis  quadrifida  ; Labill.  Nov. 
Holl.  v.  1.  20.  t.  32.) — Native  of  Van  Diemen’s  land.  A 
fmall  and  (lender  grafs,  fcarcely  a fpan  high.  Root  fibrous. 
Stems  feveral,  round,  ftriated,  with  one  bent  joint  near  the 
bottom,  and  one  (hort  leaf,  with  a long  hairy Jheath.  Ra- 
dical leaves  numerous,  tufted,  (hort  and  fetaceous.  Panicle 
eredt,  about  two  inches  long,  not  much  branched,  of  15  or 
20  upright  flowers.  Valves  of  the  calyx  ferrated  at  the  keel. 
Floret  hairy  at  its  bafe. 

PENTAPOLIS,  nEVTa7roXt:-,  in  Ancient  Geography,  &c. 
a country  wherein  arc  five  cities. 

The  Pentapolis  of  the  facred  writings  comprehended 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adama,  Seboim,  and  Segor;  and  of 
thefe  the  lad  only  efcaped  the  flames  which  deftroyed  the 
others. 

The  mod  celebrated  was  the  Pentapolis  Cyrenaica,  or 
Pentapolis  of  Egypt,  whofe  five  cities  were  Berenice,  Ar- 
finoe,  Ptolemais,  Cyrene,  and  Apollonia. 

Among  the  ancient  geographers  and  hiftorians  we  likewife 
read  of  the  Pentapolis  of  Lybia,  now  called  Mejirata  ; the 
Pentapolis  of  Italy ; and  the  Pentapolis  of  Alia  Minor, 
which  contained  Lindus,  JalyEos,  Camiros,  Cos,  and  Cni- 
dus. This  country  once  bore  the  name  of  Hexapolis,  when 
it  comprehended  HalicarnaEus. 

PENTAPTEROPHYLLUM,  in  Botany,  a name  by 
which  Dillenius  has  called  the  meriophyllum  of  other  authors, 
charadterifed  under  that  name  in  the  Genera  Plantarum  of 
Linnaeu0,  p.  459. 

PENTAPTOTON,  in  Grammar,  a noun  which  has 
only  five  cafes. 

PENTASTICH,  Pentastichon,  in  Poetry,  a ftanza, 
or  divifion  of  a poem  confifting  of  five  verfes. 

PENT  A STYLE,  in  Architecture , a work  wherein  are 
five  rows  of  columns. 

Such  was  the  portico  begun  by  the  emperor  Gallienus, 
and  which  was  to  have  been  continued  from  the  Flaminian 
gate  to  the  bridge  Milvius,  i.  e.  from  the  Porto  del  Popolo 
to  the  Porte  Mole. 

PENTATEUCH,  in  Sacred  Literature,  the  five  books 
of  Mofes  at  the  head  of  the  Old  Teftament ; viz.  Genefi9, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  See  each 
of  thefe  books  under  its  refpedtive  title. 

The  word  is  formed  from  •aa'ixUvxo;,  which  fignifies  the 
fame  ; compounded  of  malt,  jive,  and  volume. 

Pere  Simon,  in  his  Hift.  Crit.  du  Vet.  Teft  produces  a 
great  number  of  paEages  to  prove,  that  Mofes  was  not 
wholly  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  we  now  have  it. 

Indeed,  thofe  apparent  interpolations  at  the  end  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  determine  that  point ; it  being  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
Mofes  the  author  of  the  account  of  his  own  death  and  burial, 
and  of  the  comparifon  between  him  and  the  fucceeding  pro- 
phets in  Ifrael. 

Thefe  interpolated  paEages  are  ufually  attributed  to  Ef- 
dras,  or  Ezra ; who,  on  his  return  from  the  Babylonilh 
captivity,  is  fuppofed  to  have  publilhed  the  Old  Teftament, 
or  at  leaft  a part  of  it,  corredted  and  enlarged.  See  Bible 
and  Canon. 

There  are  two  famous  Pentateuchs,  or  editions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  have  a long  time  difputed  the  preference, 
both  as  to  antiquity,  and  as  to  character ; viz.  that  of  the 
Jews,  called  the  Jewjh,  or  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  written  in 
the  Chaldean  or  Aflyrian  charadter;  and  that  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, written  in  the  Samaritan  or  Phoenician  charadter. 
Each  is  maintained  to  be  the  ancient  Hebrew  ; whereas  both 
feem  to  be  different  copies  of  the  fame  Hebrew  original, 
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written  in  different  characters.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
was  well  known  to  many  of  the  fathers,  who  have  quoted  it ; 
and  thefe  quotations  are  all  older  than  the  year  600.  From 
that  time,  for  1060  years,  we  find  no  mention  of  this  Penta- 
teuch until  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  ; when 
Scaliger,  having  had  notice  that  it  was  flill  preferved  by 
thofe  of  that  fed,  and  complaining  that  no  perfon  had  taken 
care  to  procure  a copy,  archbifhop  Ufher,  by  means  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis,  then  at  Aleppo,  probably  chaplain  to  the 
faftory  there,  obtained  two  or  three  copies  of  it  out  of  the 
Eaft.  Not  long  after,  Sancius  Harley,  a prieft  of  the 
oratory  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  St.  Malo's  in 
Britanny,  brought  another  copy  into  Europe,  which  he  de- 
pofited  in  the  library  belonging  to  that  order  in  Paris  ; from 
which  copy,  Morinus,  ano'her  prieft  of  that  order,  publifhed 
it  in  the  Paris  Polyglot.  The  Samaritans,  befide  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  the  original  Hebrew,  have  alfo  a tranflation  of  it 
into  the  language  which  was  vulgarly  fpoken  among  them. 
This  is  alfo  publifhed,  together  with  the  original,  in  the 
Paris  Polyglot ; and  it  is  fo  exaftlv  literal,  that  Morinus 
thought  that  one  Latin  tranflation  might  ferve  for  both. 
Bifhop  Walton  has  followed  the  fame  method  in  his  Poly- 
glot ; only  when  there  are  any  variations,  they  are  marked 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  This  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has 
fome  additions,  variations,  and  tranfpofitioris,  by  which  it 
differs  from  the  prefent  Jewifh  copies  But  it  is  lefs  a mat- 
ter of  wonder,  that  there  fhould  be  fome  differences,  than 
that  there  fhould  not  be  more ; confidering  that  thofe  who 
adhered  to  the  one,  and  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  other,  had 
not  only  broken  off  all  manner  of  communication,  but  had 
conftantly  been  at  the  bittereft  variance  poflible  for  more 
than  2000  years : for  fuch  an  interval  had  elapfed  from  the 
apoftacy  of  Manaffeh  (fee  Samaritans)  to  the  time  when 
thefe  copies  were  firft  brought  into  Europe.  In  fo  many 
ages,  many  differences  might  happen  by  the  errors  of  trans- 
cribers ; and  moft  of  thofe  that  occur  in  thefe  two  copies  are 
of  this  fort.  See  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

But  the  grand  difference  is  in  the  letter  or  charafter  ; the 
Jewifh  being  in  the  Chaldean  or  Affyrian  character,  and  the 
Samaritan  in  the  Phoenician,  /.  e.  the  Canaanitifh  charafter  : 
this  latter  feems  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  vulgar  Jewifh 
Pentateuch.  Yet  Prideaux  is  of  opinion,  that  the  latter  is 
only  a tranfeript  from  the  former  out  of  the  Chaldean  into 
the  old  Hebrew  charafter. 

One  great  reafon  he  gives  is,  that  there  are  many  varia- 
tions in  the  Samaritan,  manifeftly  occafioned  by  miftaking 
the  flmilar  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet ; which  letters 
having  no  fimilitude  in  the  Samaritan  character,  it  is  evident 
the  variations  mufl  have  arifen  in  tranferibing  from  the 
vu'gar  Hebrew  into  the  Samaritan  ; and  not  the  contrary 
way. 

Add  to  this,  that  Six.on,  Allix,  and  many  other  learned 
men,  take  the  Chaldean  or  Affyrian  charafter  to  have  been 
the  charafter  always  in  ufe  among  the  Jews ; and  the  Sa- 
maritan or  Canaanitifh,  or,  as  it  is  alfo  called,  the  old  He- 
brew charafter,  to  have  never  been  ufed  by  the  Jews 
before  the  captivity,  in  any  manner,  either  on  books  or  on 
medals. 

Hence  the  Pentateuch  muft  have  been  tranferibed  into 
that  charafter ; and  that,  probably,  to  render  it  legible  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  who,  upon  their  introduftion 
of  the  Pentateuch,  might  probably  be  verfed  in  no  other 
charafter. 

Ufher  takes  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  Dofitheus,  a Samaritan,  mentioned  by  Origen  to 
have  adulterated  the  Pentateuch.  Dupin  fuppofes  it  the 
work  of  fome  modern  Samaritan,  whom  he  imagines  to 


have  compiled  it  chiefly  out  of  the  different  copie6  of  the 
Paleftinian  and  Babylonian  Jews,  and  the  Septuagint,  be- 
caufe  it  fometimes  agrees  with  one,  and  fometimes  with 
another. 

Although,  as’we  have  already  Paid,  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Samaritan  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  agree  in  the  main,  they 
neverthelefs  differ  in  many  places  from  one  another  ; and  as 
fome  of  thefe  differences  are  very  confiderable,  in  refpeft  to 
particular  letters  and  Angle  words,  and  befides,  as  feveral 
whole  verfes  are  now  found  in  the  latter,  but  not  in  the 
former.  Dr.  Kennicott  has  attempted  to  eftablifh,  as  to 
fome  of  thefe  differences,  the  fuperior  authority  of  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch.  One  text,  in  particular,  (Deut. 
xxvii.  4.)  has  conftantly  been  objefted  to  the  favourers  of 
this  Pentateuch ; a text  which  the  advocates  for  the  He- 
brew copies  have  infifted  upon  as  deciflve  againft  the  Sa- 
maritans, and  which  has  been  almoft  invariably  admitted  to 
contain  fo  fhccking  a corruption  made  voluntarily  by  the 
Sama-itans,  that  even  the  more  equitable  judges  have  joined 
warmly  with  the  Jews  on  this  occaAon,  and  have  manifefted 
an  inclination  to  give  up  the  whole  Samaritan  Pentateuch  as 
of  no  authority,  on  account  of  this  one  (as  they  apprehend) 
notorious  and  undeniable  corruption.  Among  thofe  who 
have  exclaimed  loudly  on  this  occaAon  have  been,  not  only 
Bootius  and  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Carpzovius  and  Leufden, 
with  all  their  brother  advocates  for  the  integrity  of  the 
printed  Hebrew  text,  but  Hottinger  and  Lightfoot,  Patrick 
and  Calmet,  Ufher  and  Du  Pin,  Prideaux  and  Watfon, 
father  Simon  and  father  Houbigant.  To  thefe  names  we 
may  add  that  of  Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  in  his  “ Grounds 
and  Reafons  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.”  Againft  this  hoft 
of  learned  men,  Dr.  Kennicott  has  appeared  as  an  able  ad- 
vocate for  the  caufe  of  the  Samaritans. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  ground  of  this  difpute,  we  may 
obferve,  that  God,  by  Mofes,  commands  the  Ifraelites, 
when  they  fhall  have  paffed  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  “ to  put  the  blefflng  upon  Gerizim,  and  the  curfe 
upon  Ebal;”  two  mountains  Atuated  in  the  centre  of  the 
promifed  land  between  Dan  and  Beerfheba ; two  mountains 
near  each  other,  and  having  between  them  (at  the  foot  of 
Gerizim)  a fmall  town,  anciently  called  Sichem  or  Schechem, 
but  afterwards  Neapolis,  and  now  Naplofe.  The  mount, 
which  was  to  be  dignifted  with  the  “ law”  and  the  “ altar,” 
(Deut.  xxvii.  4.)  is  in  the  Hebrew  text  Ebal,  and  in  the 
Samaritan  Gerizim.  About  1000  years  afterwards,  the  Sa- 
maritans built  a temple  upon  mount  Gerizim,  which  was 
one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  inveterate  hatred  that  fub- 
Atled  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans.  The  text,  it  has 
been  faid,  has  been  wilfully  corrupted,  either  by  the  Sa- 
maritans, who  have,  in  their  copies,  put  Gerizim,  inftead 
of  Ebal,  in  order  to  recommend  their  temple,  or  by  the 
Jews,  who  have,  in  their  copies,  put  Ebal,  inftead  of  Ge- 
rizim, from  oppofttion  to  it.  That  this  corruption  was 
made  by  the  Samaritans,  Walton,  with  whom  join  exprefsly 
Hottinger  and  Prideaux,  affirms  to  be  undeniable,  for  the 
following  reafons : “ cum  in  omnibus  codicibus  Hebraeis, 
omnibufque  verfionibus  antiquis,  legatur  Ebal,  non  Ge- 
rizim.” The  learned  Kennicott  has  examined  thefe  reafons. 

“ Ebal,”  it  is  faid,  “ is  the  word  in  all  the  Hebrew  copies 
and  therefore  Ebal  is  the  original  word.  But  this  is  almoft 
taking  the  point  for  granted  : for  it  might  as  well  be  faid, 
Gerizim  is  the  original  word,  becaufe  it  occurs  in  the  pre- 
fent Samaritan  copies.  Moreover,  “ Ebal,”  it  is  alleged, 

“ is  the  word  in  all  the  ancient  verfions.”  But  as  the  point 
in  difpute  relates  to  a corruption,  introduced  about  400 
years  B.C.,  thefe  verfions,  being  all  too  late,  can  be  of  no 
ufe : they  can  only  ferve  as  evidence  for  the  ftate  of  the 
Hebrew 
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Hebrew  copies  from  which  they  were  tranflated,  and  not 
for  copies  five,  or  fix,  or  feven  hundred  years  later.  The 
Greek  verfion  of  the  Pentateuch  was  made  about  280  years 
B.C. ; but  fuch  a verfion  can  be  no  proof,  that  this  text  of 
the  Jews  had  not  been  altered  by  themfelves,  100  years  be- 
fore. This  corruption  was  made,  without  doubt,  either  by 
the  Samaritans  in  favour  of  their  temple,  or  by  the  Jews  in 
oppofition  to  it,  foon  after  that  temple  was  built ; and  it 
was  built,  as  Prideaux  allows,  during  the  reign  of  Darius 
Nothus,  about  409  years  B.C.  Hence  it  is  concluded,  that 
all  the  ancient  verfions,  which  have  been  made  from  the  He- 
brew text,  being  made  after  the  corruption  had  been  intro- 
duced, are  too  late  to  be  admitted  as  evidences,  that  can 
acquit  the  Jews,  or  convift  the  Samaritans.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  true,  that  “ all  the  ancient  verfions  read  Ebal  in 
the  text  under  confideration.”  For  we  have  an  ancient  ver- 
fion of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  expreffed  in  Samaritan 
letters,  and  written  in  the  Samaritan  dialed*,  where  is  a 
mixture  of  Chaldee  and  Hebrew.  This  ancient  verlion 
is  of  equal,  nay,  fuperior,  antiquity  to  the  verfion  of  the 
LXX  ; and  this  very  ancient  verfion  reads  Gerizim,  in  the 
difputed  text.  In  fome  Arabic  verfions  from  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  MSS.  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  the 
reading  is  the  fame.  The  authority  of  verfions  may,  there- 
fore, be  adduced  to  oppofe  the  authority  of  verfions.  Dr. 
Kennicott  urges  feveral  prefumptive  and  pofitive  arguments 
in  vindication  of  the  Samaritans.  Gerizim,  he  alleges,  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  the  mount  of  blelfings  ; 
and  it  feems  very  improbable,  that  the  facrificers  of  peace- 
offerings,  which  implied  a ftate  of  favour  with  God,  fhotild  by 
divine  command  facrifice  upon  Ebal,  confeffedly  the  mount 
of  curfings.  Moreover,  when  the  Samaritans  determined 
to  eredt  a temple  for  themfelves,  after  being  forbidden  to 
join  in  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  they  would, 
without  doubt,  cnoofe  fome  place  fignally  honoured  by  God 
or  his  prophets,  the  more  effectually  to  oppofe  the  fame  of 
the  Jewifh  temple,  and  the  more  eafily  to  vindicate  their  fe- 
parate  worfhip.  Gerizim  and  Ebal  were  two  mountains,  on 
the  former  of  which  a form  of  blefiings  was  to  be  pronounced, 
and  on  the  latter  a form  of  curfings  : and  one  of  thefe  was 
to  be  honoured  with  the  “ Law  of  God,”  and  “ an  altar  for 
divine  worfhip.”  This  altar  mull  have  continued  there  for 
fome  hundred  years,  and  the  memory  and  fame  of  it  conti- 
nued in  the  country  for  many  hundred  years  longer.  But 
as  both  thefe  mountains  were  near  one  another,  both  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  both  confequently  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  Samaritans,  fo  that  either  might  be  the  objedt  of  their  fe- 
le&ion  for  the  fcite  of  the  temple,  it  is  natural  to  imagine, 
that  they  would  prefer  that  mountain,  which  had  been,  of  old 
and  by  God’s  command,  the  place  of  his  worfhip.  Hence 
it  is  inferred,  with  ftrong  probability,  that  Gerizim  was  the 
mountain  of  worfhip  formerly,  and  not  Ebal,  which  they 
rejected.  Again,  the  different  nature  of  thefe  mountains 
furnifhes  another  ftrong  argument  for  the  preference  of  Ge- 
rizim. For  this  mountain  {landing  on  the  fouth,  with  its  fur- 
face  declining  towards  the  north,  is  fheltered  from  the  heat  of 
the  fun  by  its  own  fhade  ; whereas  Ebal,  looking  fouth  ward, 
is  more  open  to  the  fun  falling  direCtly  upon  it : the  former 
was  therefore  clothed  with  a beautiful  verdure,  while  the 
latter  was  more  fcorched  up  and  unfruitful.  Belides,  about 
240  years  after  one  of  thefe  mountains  had  been  thus  confe- 
crated,  whenJotham  made  that  beautiful  and  folemn  oration, 
recorded  Judg.  ix.  7,  he  muff  at  that  time  know,  which  moun- 
tain had  the  law  and  the  altar.  Accordingly,  he  fpoke  from 
mount  Gerizim,  with  a view  of  giving  greater  weight  to  his 
addrefs.  It  is  added,  that  the  Samaritans  would  have  been 
lefs  likely  to  have  wilfully  corrupted  the  law  of  Mofes,  if 


it  be  allowed,  as  ample  teftimonies  prove,  that  they  had  a 
great  veneration  for  it.  In  the  interview  recorded  in  the  4th 
chapter  of  St.  John’s  gofpel  between  our  bleffed  Saviour 
and  a Samaritan  woman,  near  this  mountain,  he  does  not 
charge  the  Samaritans  with  having  arrogated  to  mount  Ge- 
rizim honours  which  did  not  belong  to  it  : much  lefs  does 
he  fay,  that  Ebal  had  been  the  mount  really  honoured  by 
God  ; and  not  Gerizim,  as  the  fathers  falfely  pretended. 
We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  feveral  inflances  occur  in  which  our 
bleffed  Lord  pays  a general  tribute  of  refpeCt,  either  direCtly 
or  indireftly,  to  the  character  of  the  Samaritans : as  in  the 
flory  of  the  “ Good  Samaritan,”  and  alfo  in  the  fa£t  re- 
corded Luke,  ch.  xvii.  But  if  the  Samaritans,  on  account 
of  their  good  difpofition  and  general  charadter,  be  exculpated 
from  the  charge  of  wilful  corruption,  a charge  of  this  kind 
again  ft  the  Jews  would  not  be  the  jirjl  that  has  been  brought 
again  ft  them.  Inflances  of  this  nature  have  been  adduced  by 
Dr.  Kennicott,  grounded  upon  the  moll  unexceptionable 
teftimonies.  If  we  recur  to  the  fubfifling  hatred  of  the 
Samaritans  with  refpedl  to  the  Jews,  and  conceive  that  they 
might  be  thus  urged  to  commit  any  crime  from  oppofition  to 
them,  it  might  be  retorted  that  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  is  at  leaft 
equally  notorious.  It  is  further  pleaded,  that  Jofephus,  the 
Jewifh  hiftorian,  afferts  that  the  altar  to  be  eredled  was  not 
to  be  u~on  Ebal,  but  between  this  mountain  and  Gerizim, 
and  rather  nearer  to  the  latter  ; and  as  he  was  the  declared 
enemy  of  the  Samaritans,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
exprefsly  given  up  the  honour  of  Ebal,  if  he  could  have 
fupported  it.  As  Jofephus  does  not  charge  the  Samaritans 
with  corrupting  the  text  in  queftion,  fo  neither  did  other 
ancient  Jews.  If  then  the  Samaritans  have  not  corrupted 
their  Pentateuch,  in  this  celebrated  article,  it  muft  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Jews  have  corrupted  it,  and  corrupted  not 
only  this  text  in  their  Pentateuch,  but  the  correfponding 
text  in  Jofhua^  viii.  30.  For  other  anfwers  to  the  objections  of 
Mr.  Collins  againft  the  Pentateuch,  we  refer  to  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott, ubi  infra.  Our  author  concludes  a learned  and  elaborate 
differtation  on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with  the  following 
obfervation.  “ It  is  by  no  means  here  intended  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  Samaritan,  in  the  place  of  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch  : or  fo  to  eflablifh  the  preteufions  of  the  former  as 
to  exclude  the  latter.  One  ancient  copy  has  been  received 
from  the  Jews;  and  we  are  truly  thankful  for  it.  Another 
ancient  copy  is  offered  by  the  Samaritans  : let  us  thankfully 
accept  that  likewife.  Both  have  been  often  tranferibed  ; 
bath  therefore  may  contain  errors.  They  differ  in  many  in- 
ftances  ; therefore  the  errors  muft  be  many.  Let  the  two 
parties  be  heard  without  prejudice  ; let  their  evidences  be 
weighed  with  impartiality  ; and  let  the  genuine  words  of 
Moles  be  afeertained  by  their  joint  afliftance.  Let  the  vari. 
ations  of  all  the  MSS.  on  each  fide  be  carefully  collected  j 
and  then  critically  examined  by  the  context,  and  the  ancient 
verfion.  If  the  Samaritan  copy  fhall  be  found,  in  fome 
places,  to  correCt  the  Hebrew  : yet  with  the  Hebrew  copy, 
in  other  places,  correct  the  Samaritan.  Each  copy  therefore 
is  invaluable.  Each  copy  therefore  dejnands  our  pious  vene- 
ration and  attentive  itudy.  And  I am  firmly  perfuaded, 
that  the  Pentateuch  will  never  be  underftood  perfectly, 
till  we  admit  the  authority  of  both.”  Kennicott’s  Second 
Differtation. 

The  Jews  read  the  whole  Pentateuch  every  year  ; and  for 
this  purpofe  they  divide  it  into  paragraphs  or  fe&ions,  which 
they  diftinguifh  into  great  and  fmall.  The  great  are  thofe 
which  they  read  in  a week,  of  which  there  are  fifty-four 
(fee  Parasche)  ; and  the  fmall  regard  particular  matters. 
Each  greater  fection,  which  is  denominated  by  the  word  with 
which  it  begins,  is  divided  into  feven  parts,  becaufe  they  are 
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read  by  fomany  different  perfons  : the  pried  begins,  after- 
wards a Levite  ; and  in  the  choice  of  tne  other  readers,  re- 
fpeft  is  paid  to  the  rank  of  the  people  After  the  text  of 
Mofes,  they  read  a paragraph  of  the  paraphrafe  of  Onkelos. 
The  books  of  the  prophets  are  alfo  divided  in  the  fame 
manner. 

PENT  ATHLON,  we»Ta0\ov,  in  Antiquity,  the  fiveexer- 
cffes  performed  at  the  Grecian  games,  and  for  which  prizes 
were  propofed. 

Thefe  exercifes  were  wreftling,  darting,  leaping,  running, 
and  quoit-playing.  He  who  bore  away  the  prize  in  them 
all  was  called  pentathlus  ; by  the  Latins,  quinquertio  ; as  the 
five  exercifes  themfelves  were  by  thofe  latter  people  called 
quinquertium. 

Some  have  pretended  that  by  the  word  pentathlon  no  more 
is  to  be  underftood  than  a game,  or  trial  of  Ikill,  confiding  of 
five,  and  «f  any  five  exercifes;  but  however  this  be,  the  caef- 
tus  was  not  of  that  nature.  It  is  probable,  that  the  pen- 
tathlon did  not  always  confid  of  the  five  exercifes  above- 
mentioned,  becaufe  Paufanias  informs  us  (lib.  v.j,  that  the 
Elaeans  from  time  to  time  made  frequent  changes  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  race  in  the  pentathlon  was  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  dadium  or  fimple  foot-race,  and  regu- 
lated by  the  fame  laws.  (See  Race  and  Running.)  The 
wredling  was  fubjedt  to  the  fame  regulations  with  the  fimple 
pale,  or  wredling.  (See  Pale.)  In  the  exercife  of  leaping, 
in  which  the  competitors  endeavour  to  leap  beyond  one  an- 
other in  length,  the  height  of  the  leap  not  being  taken  into 
the  account,  the  athletse  carried  in  their  hands  pieces  of  lead, 
or  fome  other  metal,  made  in  the  form  of  a half  circle,  not 
exactly  round,  but  inclining  to  an  oval.  In  thefe  there  was  a 
place  made  for  the  fingers  to  pafs  through,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  through  the  handle  of  a fhield  ; and  with  thofe  weights, 
called  Halteres,  the  athletic  were  accudomed  to 

poife  their  bodies,  and  fwing  themfelves  forward  in  the  leap. 
Some  aflidance  of  this  kind  feems  to  have  been  neceffary  to 
enable  them  to  perform  any  thing  like  what  is  related  of 
Phaulus  of  Crotona,  whofe  leap  is  laid  to  have  been  52  (or, 
as  others  fay,  55)  feet  long.  For  the  exercife  of  quoiting, 
fee  Discus  and  Quoiting  In  the  exercife  of  darting,  tne 
vi&ory  was  awarded  to  him  who  threw  his  javelin  farther 
than  the  red  of  his  antag.mifts.  However,  there  were  cer- 
tain limits  prefcribed,  beyond  which  it  was  a forfeiture  of 
the  prize  for  an  athleta  to  call  his  javelin  ; and  to  this  cuf- 
tom  Pindar  himfelf  has  frequent  allufions.  The  javelin  was 
fometimes  thrown  with  the  bare  hand,  and  fometimes  with  the 
help  of  a thong,  wound  round  the  middle.  The  exercife  of 
leaping  in  the  pentathlon  was  accompanied  by  flutes  playing 
Pythian  airs,  as  we  arc  informed  by  Paufanias. 

The  candidates  in  the  pentathlon,  as  well  as  thofe  in  all 
the  other  gymnadic  exercifes,  contended  naked,  and  were  alfo 
anointed  with  oil.  Although  fome  doubts  have  been  fug- 
geded  with  regard  to  the  conditions  upon  which  the  victory 
was  awarded  in  the  pentathlon,  it  is  certain,  that  he  who 
vanquiflied  his  antagonid  in  every  one  of  the  five  exercifes 
was  alone  entitled  to  the  crown.  If  all  hopes  of  gaining  the 
pentathletic  crown  were  lod  to  him  who  was  vanquiflied  in 
any  one  trial,  it  has  been  queried  why  the  vanquiflied  fliould 
contend  any  longer  ? The  reply  to  this  quedion  is,  that  the 
pentathletes  were  probably  obliged  by  the  laws  of  the  Olym- 
pic games  to  go  through  all  the  five  exercifes.  Although  all 
the  competitors,  except  one,  mud  have  defpaired  of  gaining 
the  crown,  even  from  the  fird  trial,  yet  they  might  dill  be  de- 
firous  of  carrying  on  the  conted  through  the  four  remain- 
ing exercifes,  if  they  had  not  been  required  to  do  it  by  the 
elympic  laws,  either  with  a view  of  fignalizing  themfelves 
in  fome  of  the  other  conteds,  or  the  hopes  of  ravilhing  the 


crown  from  him,  by  whofe  vi&ory  they  had  been  excluded 
from  the  profpe&of  obtaining  it.  Pindar,  in  his  thirteenth 
Olympic  ode,  congratulates  Xenophon  of  Corinth  upon  his 
having  gained  in  one  day  two  Olympic  crowns ; one  in  the 
dadium,  or  fimple  foot-race,  the  other  in  the  pentathlon, 
which,  as  he  fays,  never  happened  to  any  man  before.  The 
reafon  is,  that  the  regimen  of  a pentathlete,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  both  Epi&etus  and  Arrian,  was  very  different  from 
that  of  an  athlete,  who  qualified  himfelf  for  a Angle  exer- 
cife alone,  as  running,  wredling,  or  any  other,  whence,  as 
both  Plato  and  Longinus  aflure  us,  it  feldom  happened 
that  a pentathlete,  though  very  eminent  in  his  profeflion,  was 
able  to  contend  with  an  athlete  in  that  exercife,  as,  e.  g. 
running,  or  wredling,  to  which  alone  he  had  applied  him- 
felf altogether.  The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  all 
the  athletes  in  general ; who  differed  from  each  other  in  their 
refpedtive  regimens  and  diets,  as  much  or  more  than  in  the 
feveral  exercifes  to  which  they  peculiarly  applied  themfelves. 
Wed’s  Pindar,  vol.  iii. 

PENTATONON,  in  th z Ancient  Mufic , a concord,  by 
us  called  the  redundant  fixth. 

It  confids  of  four  tones,  and  a major  and  minor  femi-tone ; 
whence  the  name,  pentalonon,  q.  d.  jive  tones. 

PENTAUREA,  a name  given  by  fome  fabulous  authors 
to  a done  faid  to  have  been  fird  found  by  Apollonius  Tya- 
neus,  and  to  poflefs  the  virtues  of  all  the  other  flones,  and 
to  attraft  them  all  to  it,  as  the  magnet  does  iron. 

PENTECONTARCHA,  among  the  Ancients,  the  cap- 
tain or  commander  of  a galley,  called  pentecotfleros . 

PENTECONTEROS,  wnruxem a vefie!  with  fifty 

oars. 

PENTECOST,  Tltnwios,  Whitfuntide  ; a folemn  fead 
of  the  church,  held  in  commemoration  of  the  defcent  of  the 
Holy  Ghod  on  the  Apodles ; as  defcribed  in  the  Afts 
See  Whitsuntide. 

It  has  its  name  from  the  Greek,  otevtwosto.:,  q d.  quinqua - 
gcftmus,  fiftieth,  becaufe  held  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  Eafler. 

In  the  ancient  church,  Pentecod  finilhed  the  Pafchal  time, 
or  Eader  feafon  ; wherein,  as  Tertullian,  St.  Jerom,  &c. 
obferve.  Hallelujah  was  fung  every  where,  the  office  cele- 
brated danding,  no  fading  a'lowed,  &c. 

The  Jews  likewife  had  a fead  they  called  Pentecofl,  or 
Quin quagejimus , folemnized  in  memory  of  the  laws  being 
given  to  Mofes,  fifty  days  after  their  departure  out  of 
Egypt. 

This  was  the  fecond  of  the  three  grand  feftivah  in  the 
ecclefiadical  year,  at  which  all  the  males  were  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Lord  at  the  national  altar.  This  fead  laded  but 
one  day,  and  was  kept  with  great  mirth  and  rejoicing.  It 
is  called  by  feveral  names  in  the  Old  Tedament ; as  the 
Fead  of  Weeks,  becaufe  it  was  celebrated  feven  weeks,  or 
a week  of  weeks,  after  the  Palfover,  or  rather,  after  the 
fird  day  of  the  fead  of  unleavened  bread ; the  Fead  of  Har- 
ved,  according  to  Mede  and  Bochart,  becaufe,  as  the  harved 
begun  at  the  Paffover,  it  ended  at  Pentecod  : or,  according 
to  others,  becaufe  at  this  fead  the  fird  fruits  of  their  wheat 
harved  were  brought  and  offered  to  God ; and  the  Fead  of 
Fird  Fruits. 

PENTECOSTALS,  Pentecostalia,  anciently  were 
pious  oblations  made  at  the  fead  of  Pentecod,  by  the  pa- 
riffiioners  to  their  parifli-pried ; and  fometimes  by  inferior 
churches  or  parifhes  to  the  principal  or  mother  church. 

Thefe  pari  fit  Pentecodals  were  alfo  called  Whitfun  far- 
things ; and  their  fum  was  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which 
one  went  to  the  pried,  one  to  the  poor,  one  towards  the 
repair  of  the  church,  and  one  to  the  bilhop  of  the  diocefe. 

Thefe  are  paid  dill  in  fome  few  diocefes ; being  now  only 
5 a charge 
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a charge  on  particular  churches,  where  by  cuftom  they  have 
been  paid.  And  if  they  are  denied  where  they  are  due, 
they  are  recoverable  in  the  fpiritual  court. 

PENTECOSTE,  in  Geography , a river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  N.  lat.  49"  45'.  W. 
long.  66°  45'. 

Pentecoste,  or  Whitfunday  Ifland,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  and  one  of  the  archipelago  of  the  Great 
Cyclades,  or  New  Hebrides  difcovered  by  M.  Bougainville 
in  1768. 

PENTEKILIS,  or  Pent  Ekelis,  a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  S.  coall  of  Natolia  ; 30  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Mecre. 

PENTELASMIS,  in  the  Hi/lory  of  Shell-fifh,  the  name 
of  the  conchae  anatiferae  of  fome  writers. 

The  pentelafmis  is  a genus  of  animals,  compofed  of  a 
fhelly  body,  affixed  to  a fleffiy  and  foft  pedicle ; the  body 
is  compofed  of  five  valves,  and  the  pedicle  is  fometimes 
ffiort,  and  fometimes  long.  The  animal  itfelf  belongs  to 
the  tritons. 

PENTELICUM,  Marmor,  in  the  Works  of  the  An- 
cients, a name  given  to  a very  beautiful  and  gloffy  fpecies  of 
white  marble,  of  which  many  of  the  columns  and  ftatues  of 
larger  fize  of  the  ancients  were  made : the  Parian  marble, 
from  certain  cracks  and  fiffures  in  the  ftrata,  feldom  afford- 
ing blocks  of  more  than  five  feet  in  length. 

PENTELICUS,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Greece; 
fix  miles  N.N.E.  of  Athens. 

PENTESYRINGUS,  in  Antiquity,  a fort  of  pillory, 
with  five  holes ; wherein  were  fattened  the  legs,  arms,  and 
heads  of  criminals,  to  prevent  their  ftirring. 

PENTEXOCHE,  a name  given  by  authors  to  a fpecies 
of  echinites,  refembling  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  medlar,  and 
thence  called  alfo  mefpileus  lapis. 

PENTHEMIMERIS,  wEvStip/utjiy,  compounded  of 
urevh,  five,  half,  and  /usjoj,  part,  in  the  Greek  and 

Latin  Poetry , part  of  a verfe,  confitting  of  two  feet  and  one 
long  fyllable. 

PENTHIER  Point,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  France  ; fix  miles  S.E.  of  Point  St.  Matthew.  N. 
lat.  48°  15'.  W.  long.  30  17'. 

PENTHIEVRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Morbihan,  fituated  on  the  peninfula  of  Quiberon,  on 
the  E.  and  W.  fides  waffied  by  the  fea ; feven  miles  N.  of 
Quiberon. 

PENTHORUM,  in  Botany,  appears  to  have  been  fo 
called,  by  Gronovius,  from  ttevIe,  fve,  and  ojo?,  a column  or 
pqfl,  in  allufion  to  the  figure  of  the  fruit,  which  he  fays  re- 
fembles  five  turrets.  Gron.  Virg.  71.  Linn.  Gen.  230. 
Schreb.  310.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  770.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift. 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  3.  116.  Juff.  308.  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  390.  Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  1.  278.  Gasrtn. 
t.  65. — Clafs  and  order,  Decandria  Pentagynia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Succulents,  Linn.  “ Semperviv'ts  affine,”  Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  or 
ten  deep,  acute,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  Petals  five, 
rarely  wanting,  minute,  linear,  between  the  fegments  of  the 
calyx.  Siam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-ffiaped,  equal,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  permanent ; anthers  roundiffi,  deciduous. 
Pijl.  Germen  roundiffi,  with  five  furrows,  coloured  ; ftyles 
five,  conical,  ereft,  diftant,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ; 
ftigma8  obtufe.  Peric.  Capfule  Ample,  five-lobed,  of  five 
cells,  crowned  with  the  divaricated,  nearly  horizontal,  ftyles. 
Seeds  numerous,  minute,  oblong,  flightly  compreffed. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  or  ten  fegments.  Petals  five,  mi- 
nute. Capfule  of  five  cells,  with  five  points.  Seeds  nu- 
merous. * 


Linnaeus  fays  Penthorum  is  diftinguiffied  from  Sedum,  by 
wanting  the  neftariferous  fcales  proper  to  that  genus.  But 
the  fruit  alfo  differs,  though  indeed  only  as  that  of  fome 
fpecies  of  Nigells  differs  from  others.  Juffieu  has  ftrangely 
miftaken  the  ftrufture  of  the  fruit,  whofe  cells,  he  fays, 
fp'it  horizontally  ; and  thence  he  was  led  to  doubt  whether 
the  genus  could  properly  belong  to  his  order  of  Sempcrvivs. 
The  feed-veffel  however  opens  exaftly  like  thofe  of  Sedum, 
Sempervivum,  Crajfula,  & c.,  nor  can  there  be  a queftion  of 
the  genus  before  us  belonging  to  the  fame  natural  order. 

1.  P . fedoides.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  620.  (Penthorum;  Linn. 
Aft.  Upfal.  ann.  1744.  12.  t.  2. — Native  of  moift  ffiady 
fituations,  in  North  America ; Michaux  fays  from  Canada 
to  Carolina.  It  is  a hardy  perennial  in  our  botanic  gardens, 
flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  Root  fibrous,  throwing  out 
creeping  fcyons.  Stems  numerous,  diffufe,  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  leafy,  flightly  branched  ; their  oppofite  angles 
rough  with  minute  briitles.  Leaves  alternate,  nearly  feffile, 
lanceolate,  acute,  ferrated,  fmooth,  fcarcely  fucculent. 
Spikes  feveral,  terminal,  recurved,  collefted  into  a fort  of 
corymb.  Petals  white,  fome  or  all  of  them  frequently  want- 
ing, while  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  are  praeternaturally 
multiplied.  The  plant  has  no  fmell,  nor  any  thing  more 
than  an  herbaceous  tafte. 

PENTICOTTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Cicacole  ; 32  miles  S.W.  of  Coffimcotta. 

PENTIDATELO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra  ; 12  miles  S.E.  of  Reggio. 

PENTIMA,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra;  five 
miles  N.W.  of  Salmona. 

PENTLAND  Frith,  the  ftrait  which  feparates  the  main 
land  of  Scotland  from  the  Orkney  iflands.  It  is  fometimes 
called  Piftland  Frith  ; and  indeed  the  latter  is  confidered  by 
many  writers  to  be  its  proper  and  original  appellation.  This 
ftrait  is  about  twelve  miles  acrofs,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
impetuolity  and  oppofition  of  its  currents,  from  the  meeting 
tides  of  the  Atlantic  and  Northern  oceans.  So  ftrong  are 
thefe  currents  at  times,  that  no  veffel  can  navigate  againft 
them,  however  favourable  the  wind  may  be.  Hence  the 
navigation  of  this  frith  is  fo  peculiarly  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult, that  few  veffels  attempt  to  pafs  it  without  the  affiftance 
of  an  experienced  pilot.  Its  dangers  are  alfo  greatly  aug- 
mented by  feveral  whirlpools,  of  which  thofe  moll  ufually 
fatal  are  the  “Wells  of  Swinna”  and  the  “ Swalchie  of 
Stroma,”  near  the  northern  fide  of  that  ifland.  On  its 
fouthern  ffiore  is  another  very  hazardous  fpot,  called  the 
“ Merry  Men  of  Mey,”  from  the  Mey,  the  name  of  a gen- 
tleman’s refidence  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Caithnefs.  Here, 
from  the  concuffion  of  the  oppofing  tides,  the  fea  is  agitated 
in  a very  awful  manner,  even  in  the  fineft  weather.  From 
thefe  concurrent  caufes,  it  is  impoffible  at  any  time  to  caft 
anchor  in  any  part  of  this  frith ; which,  notwithftanding, 
is  annually  entered  by  between  three  and  four  thoufand 
veffels.  The  number,  however,  will  no  doubt  rapidly  de- 
creafe  as  foon  as  the  Caledonian  canal  is  opened  for  naviga- 
tion. Many  of  the  natives  of  the  Caithnefs  coaft,  and  of 
the  iflands,  are  faid  to  derive  their  livelihood  folely  from  the 
produce  of  the  numerous  (hips  which  are  foundered,  or 
daffied  to  pieces  in  their  paffage  through  this  frith.  Barry’s 
Orkney  Iflands,  4to. 

Pentland  Skerries,  three  fmall  iflets,  or  holms,  at  the 
eaftern  entrance  to  the  Pentland  frith  ; four  miles  N.E.  from 
Dungfty  head.  Being  from  their  fituation  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  mariners,  a lighthoufe  is  placed  upon  the  largeft 
of  them.  It  was  erefted  in  1 794. 

Pentland  Hills,  a range  or  ridge  of  eminences,  which 
extend  from  a place  about  fo,ur  miles  S.W.  of  Edinburgh, 
toward* 
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towards  the  confines  of  Peebles.ftiire  and  Lanarkfhire.  Some 
of  thefe  hills  are  of  confiderable  elevation  ; particularly  the 
weftern  fummits,  two  of  which,  called  Capelaw  and  Caer- 
ketan-craig,  rife  to  the  height  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Logan-houfe  hill  even  exceeds 
feventeen  hundred  feet  above  the  fame  level.  The  eaftern 
divifion,  near  Edinburgh,  however,  feldom  reaches  much 
above  one-half  that  elevation  ; in  fome  places  it  is  nearly 
flat  on  the  top,  and  affords  excellent  pafturage  for  large 
flocks  of  (beep.  Several  itreams,  noted  in  fong,  take  their 
rife  among  thefe  hills ; as  the  North  Efk,  Glencrofs,  and 
Logan  water;  the  two  latter  of  which  difpute  the  honour 
of  being  the  fcene  of  Allan  Ramfay’s  “ Gentle  Shepherd.” 
Each  of  thefe  vales  is  accordingly  dillinguiftied  by  the  name 
of  “ Habby's  Hough  ;”  and  both  are  frequently  vifited  by 
poetical  parties  from  the  Scottifh  metropolis  during  the 
fummer  months.  The  compofition  of  the  Pentland  hills  is 
principally  granite,  but  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Logan 
fummit  is  a rock  of  a very  Angular  charafter,  which  has  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  “ Petunfe  Pentlandica,”  from  its 
refembiance  to  the  fubftance  employed  in  the  manufadlure 
of  Chinrfe  porcelain.  It  is  the  only  fpecimen  of  the  kind 
in  Great  Britain,  and  probably  in  Europe. 

PENTODRYON,  in  Botany , a name  given  firft  by  the 
GrceJc  writers,  and  after  that  by  the  Romans  to  a kind  of 
Jlrychnum  or  nightjhade,  which  caufed  madnefs  in  thofe  who 
eat  of  it.  This  was  called  by  others  manlchum Jlrychnum , 
and  by  fome  Amply  manicum. 

PENTOPHTHALMOS,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  of 
an  Eaft  Indian  fifh,  approaching  to  the  European  liparis , or 
butterjijh,  but  larger,  and  called  by  the  Dutch  there  viifoog. 
It  has  thefe  names  from  five  round  fpots  in  the  tail-fin,  re- 
fembling  five  eyes;  it  is  of  a yellowifh  colour,  and  is  covered 
with  a fmooth  (kin,  having  no  fcales ; its  body  is  thick,  its 
head  fmall,  its  beak  long  ; it  has  two  red  fins,  and  its  tail  is 
blueifh  ; it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  fre(h  waters,  and  is  a very 
well  tailed  fifh. 

PENTOROBOS,  in  Botany , a name  recorded  in  Pliny 
as  belonging  to  the  Paeony.  It  is  formed  of  wevIs,  Jive.,  and 
a vetch  or  legume,  evidently  alluding  to  the  fruit  of 
that  plant,  which,  when  perfeft,  confifts  of  five  feed-veffels, 
that  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  legumes.  See 
PjEONIA. 

PENTOWEN  Point,  in  Geography , a cape  on  the  S. 
coall  of  Wales,  in  the  Briftol  channel.  N.  lat.  510  45'. 
W.  long.  40  15'. 

PENTSTEMON,  in  Botany,  from  te»1e,  jive , and  r*i /**, 
a Jlamen;  becaufe  this  genus  is  dillinguifhed  from  its  allies  in 
the  Didynamia  Angiofpermia,  by  having  a fifth  ftamen,  more 
or  lefs  perfeft,  in  addition  to  the  four  unequal  ones,  which 
make  the  chara&er  of  the  clafs.  Mitchell  Ephem.  Nat. 
Cur.  v.  8.  aepend.  214.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  3.  51 1. 
Schreb.  808.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  227-.  Mart.  Mill.  Did*, 
v.  3.  Michaux  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  21.  (Chelone;  Lamarck 
Illuftr.  t.  528.) — Clafs  and  order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 
Nat.  Ord  Perfonata,  Linn.  Bignonia,  Ju(T. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five 
deep,  lanceolate,  nearly  equal,  permanent  fegments.  Cor. 
of  one  petal,  two-lipped  ; tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  gib- 
bous at  the  bafe  on  the  upper  fide,  dilated  upwards,  and 
there  moft  inflated  at  the  lower  fide,  or  front ; upper  lip 
ereft,  in  two  ovate  obtufe  fegments ; lower  lip  longed,  in 
three  deep,  ovate,  obtufe,  deflexed  fegments,  (horter  than 
the  tube.  Stam.  Filaments  four,  thread-ftiapeJ,  diverging 
at  the  fummit,  inferted  into  the  tube  and  not  extending  be- 
yond it,  the  two  inferior  ones  longed ; anthers  roundifh, 
Vol.  XXVI. 
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didant,  inclofed  within  the  tube,  cloven,  their  lobes  divari- 
cated. The  rudiment  of  a fifth  filament  is  inferted  into  the 
tube,  between  the  two  uppermod  damens,  about  equal  to 
them  in  length,  thread-fhaped,  ilraight,  bearded  at  the  upper 
part.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  ovate  ; dyle  thread-fhaped, 
the  length  of  the  tube,  deflexed  at  the  top ; digma  abrupt. 
Peric.  Capfule  ovate,  acute,  compreffed,  of  two  cells  and 
two  divided  valves,  with  indexed  margins.  Seeds  numerous, 
orbicular,  bordered.  Receptacle  large,  flattifh,  meeting  the 
indexed  margins  of  the  valves. 

E(T.  Ch.  Calyx  in  five  deep  fegments.  Corolla  inflated, 
two-lipped.  Rudiment  of  a fifth  filament  bearded  above. 
Capfule  of  two  cells ; the  partition  from  the  indexed  mar- 
gins of  the  valves.  Receptacle  parallel  to  the  valves. 

Obf.  We  cannot  perceive  the  neceflity  of  feparating  this 
genus  from  Ciielonk,  nor  (hould  we  here  have  done  any 
thing  more  than  refer  to  the  labours  of  our  learned  and 
judicious  predeceffor,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  under  that 
article,  had  not  Pentjlemon  been  now  fo  generally  adopted. 
We  muft  remark  however,  that  Jufiieu,  who  hints  at  its 
eftablifhment  under  Chelone,  Gen.  137,  errs  in  attributing 
to  the  latter  a capfule  with  partitions  from  the  centre  of  each 
valve,  and  a receptacle  contrary  to  the  valves.  There  is  no 
difference  between  the  fruit  of  thefe  genera  in  that  refpeft, 
nor  in  any  other,  except  the  trivial  circum  (lance  of  the 
valves  of  Pentjlemon  being  fplit  vertically,  which  is  not  the 
cafe  with  Chelone  glabra  at  lead,  if  we  may  rely  on  Gsertner, 
t.  54 ; for  this  plant  does  not,  under  our  obfervation,  perfeft 
its  fruit.  The  feeds  are  bordered  in  Pentjlemon  as  well  as 
Chelone. 

For  the  fpecies  of  Pentjlemon,  fee  Chelone,  fe&ion  2. 
To  thefe  we  have  only  the  following  to  add. 

5.  P.  ferrulata.  Menz.  MSS. — Stem  fmooth.  Leaves  all 
(harply  ferrated,  fmooth  ; the  upper  ones  ovate,  fomewhat 
haftate.  Panicle  twice  or  thrice  forked.  Barren  filament 
bearded  half  way  down — Gathered  by  Mr.  A.  Menzies,  on 
the  weft  coaft  of  North  America.  It  is  moft  nearly  related 
to  P.  Itevigata,  but  differs  in  the  copious  acute  ferratures  of 
its  leaves,  which  are  alfo  broader,  (horter,  and  more  ovate  ; 
particularly  thofe  on  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  Jem. 
The  panicle  is  alfo  more  compact.  Barren  Jilament  linear, 
bearded  on  one  fide,  from  the  fummit  more  than  half  way 
down.  Capfule  like  that  of  lavigata. 

Pentstemon,  in  Gardening,  contains  plants  of  the  hardy, 
herbaceous,  flowering  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated 
is,  the  fmooth  pentftemon  ( P.  laevigata. ) 

Method  of  Culture. — This  plant  may  be  increafed  by 
fowing  the  feeds  either  in  the  autumn  or  early  fpring  in  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  beds,  to  be  removed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fummer  to  the  borders  or  clumps  of 
the  pleafure-grounds. 

They  afford  variety  among  other  plants  of  fimilar  growth  ** 
in  thefe  fituations. 

PENTZI  A,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  profeffor  Thunberg 
in  honour  of  his  pupil  Charles  John  Pentz,  at  whofe  gradua- 
tion at  Upfal,  in  1797,  the  learned  profeffor’s  differtation 
on  Diofma  was  publi(hed.  Thunb.  Prodr.  (praef.  n.  34.)  143. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  1808. — Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  Poly 
gamia-aqualis.  Nat.  Ord.  Compofitee  difeoidea,  Linn.  Corym- 
bifera , Juff. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  calyx  hemifpherical,  of  many  imbri- 
cated, oblong,  obtufe,  membranous-edged  fcales.  Cor.  com- 
pound, difeoid.  Florets  all  fertile,  numerous,  uniform, 
level-topped,  tubular,  funnel-fttaped  ; the  limb  ereft,  in  five 
flight  fegments.  Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary ; anthers 
united  into  a cylindrical  tube.  Pijl.  Germen  oblong  ; ftyle 
thread-fliaped,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigmas  two, 

4 M fpreading. 
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fpreacting.  Peric.  none,  except  the  permanent  calyx.  Steds 
folitary,  abrupt,  angular,  ftriated,  each  with  a membranous, 
cup-fhaped,  angular  crown,  half  its  own  length,  in  five  un- 
equal, rounded,  (hallow  fegments.  Recepl.  naked. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Seeds  crowned  with  a mem- 
branous, unequally  lobed,  border.  Calyx  imbricated,  he- 
mifpherical.  Florets  all  tubular,  five-cleft. 

i.  P . flabelliformis  ■ Willd.  n.  i.  (P.  crenata;  Thunb. 
Prodr.  14$.  Tanacetum  flabelliforme  ; L’Herit.  Seri. 
Angl.  31.  t.  27.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  i.  v.  3.  169. 
Gnaphalium  dentatum  ; Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1194  Coma  aurea 
-incana,  foliis  obtufis  tridentatis,  capitulis  oblongis;  Burm. 
Afric.  1 85.  t.  68.  f.  3.) — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Mr.  Maflbn  fent  it  to  Kew  in  1774.  This  is  a 
bufhy  much  branched Jhrub,  altogether  of  a hoary  filvery 
afpeft,  remarkable  for  its  little  alternate,  fan-fhaped,  long- 
ilalked  leaves , furnifhed  with  prominent  longitudinal  ribs, 
and  ftrongly  toothed  at  their  abrupt  termination.  Corymbs 
fimple,  terminal,  but  foon  furmounted  by  young  branches. 
Flowers  the  fize  of  a pea,  yellow,  with  a downy  fomewhat 
fhining  calyx.  The  plant  is  (lightly  aromatic.  It  might 
perhaps  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  Tanacetum , the  very 
confpicuous  white  feed-crown  being  little  more  than  a dilata- 
tion, of  what  always  exifts,  in  fome  degree,  in  that  genus, 
and  the  want  of  a few  female  three-cleft  florets,  ju'lly  termed 
obfolete,  in  the  radius,  being  at  belt  an  oblcure,  if  not 
variable  character. 

PENUKOND  A,  in  Geography  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Myfore  ; 65  miles  N.  of  Bangalore. 

PENULA.  See  Pjenula. 

PENULTIMA,  or  Penultimate,  formed  from  pene, 
and  ultimas,  almofl  lajl,  in  Grammar,  denotes  the  fy liable, 
or  foot,  immediately  before  the  lalt. 

Hence  antepenultimate  is  that  before  the  penultimate,  or 
the  laft  but  two. 

PENULTIMATE,  in  Muftc.  M.  Broffard  will  have 
it  the  fame  with  what  the  Greeks  call  paranete ; though 
others  will  not  allow  the  paranete  to  be  the  penultimate 
chord,  but  the  next  to  it. 

Penultimate  of  the  Separate,  paranete  diazeugmenan,  is  a 
name  the  ancients  gave  to  one  of  the  chords  of  their  lyre  or 
fyftem ; correfponding  to  the  d,  la,  re,  of  the  third  oftave 
of  the  modern  fyftem. 

Penultimate  of  the  Acute,  paranete  hyperboleon,  a chord 
of  the  ancient  fyltem,  anfwering  to  the  g,  re,  fol,  of  the 
third  o£tave  of  the  modern  fyflem. 

PENUMBRA,  in  AJlronomy,  a faint  or  partial  (hade, 
obferved  between  the  perfect  (hadow  and  the  full  light  in  an 
eclipfe. 

The  penumbra  arifes  from  the  magnitude  of  the  fun’s 
body ; were  he  only  a luminous  point,  the  (hadow  would 
be  all  perfedl ; but  by  reafon  of  the  diameter  of  the  fun, 
it  happens  that  a place  which  is  not  illuminated  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  fun,  does  yet  receive  rays  from  a part 
thereof. 

Thus,  fuppofe  S the  fun  {Plate  XVIII.  Afron.Jig.  17.) 
and  T the  moon,  and  the  (hadow  of  the  latter  to  be  pro- 
jected on  a plane,  as  G H.  The  true  proper  (hadow  of  T, 
viz.  G H,  will  be  encompaffed  with  an  imperfedl  (hadow, 
or  penumbra,  H L and  G E,  each  portion  whereof  is  illu- 
minated by  an  entire  hemifphere  of  the  fun. 

The  degree  of  light  or  (hadow  of  the  penumbra  will  be 
different  in  different  parts,  as  thofe  parts  lie  open  to  the 
rays  of  a greater  or  leffer  part  of  the  fun’s  body  ; thus 
from  L to  H,  and  from  E to  G the  light  continually  di- 
minifhes ; and  in  the  confines  of  G and  H,  the  penumbra 
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becomes  loft  and  confounded  with  the  total  (hade  ; as,  near 
E and  L,  it  is  confounded  with  the  total  light. 

A penumbra  muft  be  found  in  all  eclipfes,  whether  of  the 
fun,  the  moon,  or  the  other  planets,  primary  or  fecondary  ; 
but  it  is  mod  confiderable  with  us  in  eclipfes  of  the  fun  } as 
in  the  cafe  here  referred  to. 

In  eclipfes  of  the  moon,  the  earth  is  encompaffed  indeed 
with  a penumbra  ; but  it  is  only  fenfible  to  us  on  the  earth 
near  the  total  (hadow : an  obferver  placed  on  a plane,  where- 
on the  (hadow  falls,  might  cbferve  the  whole  penumbra, 
as  in  eclipfes  of  the  fun.  Thus  an  eye  placed  at  I or  F, 
would  only  fee  the  femidiameter  of  the  fun ; the  reft  being 
hid  behind  the  moon.  Going  from  I towards  H,  more 
and  more  of  the  fun  is  hid,  till  it  be  loft  in  the  (hadow  it- 
felf,  &c. 

Hence  we  have  eclipfes  of  the  fun  when  the  (hadow  never 
touches  the  earth,  provided  the  penumbra  do  but  reach  it : 
and  hence  there  is  a difference  obferved  in  eclipfes  of  the 
fun,  as  the  (hadow  itfelf,  or  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  the 
penumbra,  paffes  over  a place.  But  eclipfes  of  the  moon 
appear  the  fame  in  all  places  where  they  are  vifible. 

When  the  (hadow  itfelf  falls  on  the  earth,  the  eclipfe  is 
faid  to  be  total  or  central ; when  only  the  penumbra  falls  on 
it,  the  eclipfe  is  faid  to  be  partial. 

The  penumbra  extends  infinitely  in  length,  inafmuch  as 
to  each  point  of  the  diameter  of  the  fun,  there  anfwers  a 
fpace  infinite  in  length,  into  which  no  rays  enter  from  that 
point,  though  there  do  from  others.  Two  rays  drawn 
from  the  two  extremities  of  the  earth's  diarr.ete-,  and  which 
proceed  dill  diverging,  form  the  two  edges  of  the  penum- 
bra ; w’hich,  of  confequence,  is  continually  growing  in 
width,  and  is  infinite  alio  in  this  fenfe.  All  that  infinite 
fpace  is  the  penumbra ; except  the  triangle  of  the  (hadow 
included  in  it. 

The  figure  of  this  fpace  comprehending  the  (hadow,  is  a 
trapezium,  one  of  whofe  fides  is  the  diameter  of  the  earth  ; 
the  oppofite  fide  parallel  thereto  is  an  infinite  line,  i.  e.  the 
width  of  the  penumbra  proje&ed  to  infinity,  and  the  two 
other  fides  are  two  rays  drawn  from  the  two  extremities  of 
the  diameter  of  the  fun,  through  thofe  of  the  diameter  of 
the  earth,  and  which,  prolonged  back  beyond  the  fun,  will 
interfe£l  in  a certain  point,  making  an  angle  equal  to  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  fun ; which  angle  may  be  called 
the  angle  of  the  penumbra. 

Now  the  penumbra  will  be  the  greater,  as  this  angle,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  as  the  ftar  is  greater,  the  planet 
remaining  the  fame  j and  if  the  diameter  cf  the  p.anet 
be  increafed,  the  ftar  remaining  the  fame,  it  will  be  the 
fame  as  if  the  diameter  ftill  receded  from  the  angle  of  the 
penumbra. 

In  order  to  determine  how  much  of  the  furface  of  the 
earth  can  be  involved  in  the  penumbra,  let  us  fuppofe  the 
apparent  femidiameter  of  the  fun  to  be  the  greateft,  or 
about  16'  23",  which  is  when  the  earth  is  in  her  perihelion. 
Let  A B D ( fg.  18.)  be  the  earth,  L the  moon,  and 
A M B half  the  angle  of  the  cone,  which  is  equal  to 
16'  23”;  whence  we  (hall  find  its  height  LM  = 58^  femi-- 
diameters  of  the  earth.  (See  Shadow.)  Let  the  moon  be 
in  her  apogee,  and,  therefore,  at  her  greateft  diftance  from 
the  earth,  which  is  64  femi-diameters  of  the  earth,  and 
TM  = TL-|-LMr;  122^  femi-diameters.  But  T B 
: T M ::  fine  of  T M B : fine  of  MBNorMBT;  and 
T B : T M ::  1 : 122^,  and  the  angle  TMB  = 16'  33", 
therefore  the  3ngie  M B N = 35  42'  = TMB  + MTB. 
Confequentlv  MBN  - T M B = ( 7,f  42'  — 16'  23"  = ) 
MTB  = 35'  25^',  which  is  the  roeafure  of  the  arc  A B ; 

whofe 
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wliofe  double  70°  £i'  is  equal  to  the  arc  CAB,  or  about 
4900  Englifh  miles.  See  Eclipse. 

M-  de  la  Hire  examines  the  different  degrees  of  the  pe- 
numbra, and  reprefents  them  geometrically  by  the  ordinates 
of  a curve,  which  (hall  be  among  themfelves,  as  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  fun’s  difc,  with  which  a body  placed  in  the  pe- 
numbra is  enlightened. 

PENURIE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Plindooftan,  in 
Bahar;  23  miles  S.  of  Bahar. 

PENUTURA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole ; 25  miles  N.  of  Cicacole. 

PENY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 24  miles 
S.W.  of  Rotafgur. 

PENYCUIK,  is  the  name  of  a village  and  parifh  in 
the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  or  Edinburghfhire,  Scotland. 
The  village  is  fituated  nine  miles  S.  from  the  northern  me- 
tropolis, and  is  adorned  with  a very  handfome  church,  the 
living  of  which  was  formerly  a reftory.  This  edifice  is 
placed  on  the  feite  of  an  older  ftru&ure,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Kentingern,  popularly  called  St.  Mungo.  The  parifh  is 
twelve  miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth.  Its  furface  is  ex- 
tremely various,  and  exhibits  altnoft  every  kind  of  foil,  from 
clay  and  mofs  to  the  poorell  gravelly  loam  A great  num- 
ber of  ftjeep  are  bred  in  this  parifh  ; but  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  it  is  under  tillage.  It  is  watered  throughout  its 
whole  extent  by  the  river  North  Efk,  and  abounds  with  coal 
and  peat.  It  alfo  poffeffes  feveral  objeds  entitled  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  topographer  and  the  antiquary.  Near  the 
village  is  the  elegant  feat  rf  fir  James  Clerk,  bart.  M.  P.  for 
the  county  of  Edinburgh.  The  fituation  of  this  manfion 
!3  delightful ; and  its  profpeds  are  both  pi&urefque  and  ex- 
tenfive.  In  the  library  here  is  an  excellent  collection  of 
books  and  paintings ; and  in  another  room  is  a large  nfl’ort- 
ment  of  Roman  antiquities,  principally  from  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus, and  the  neighbouring  encampment?.  Clofe  to  the 
ri*er,  within  the  “ policy,”  is  Offian’s  Hall,  the  much  ad- 
mired work  of  Runciman  ; and  behind  the  houfe  is  an  exad 
model  of  the  celebrated  Roman  temple,  called  by  Buchanan 
Templum  Termini,  which  formeily  flood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Carron,  and  which  was  known  to  the  vulgar  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Arthur’s-Oon.  Here  is  likewife  an  obelifk,  in  ho- 
nour of  Ramfay  the  poet,  who  frequently  refided  at  Peny- 
cuik,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  laid  the  feene  of  “ The  Gentle 
Shepherd'’  on  the  confines  of  this  parifh  and  Glencrofs. 
About  two  miles  from  this  feat,  lower  down  the  river,  flood 
the  ancient  cattle  of  Brunltone,  the  baronial  manfion  of  the 
Crichtounes,  fomc  ruins  of  which  flill  remain.  New-Hall, 
another  refidence  of  the  fame  family,  (lands  three  miles 
N.W.  from  the  village.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its 
appellation  of  New  from  the  circumftance  of  its  occupying 
the  feite  of  an  old  religious  houfe.  The  name  of  New- 
Houfe,  an  inn  on  the  lands  of  Spittal  here,  boalts  a fimilar 
derivation,  having  been  erefled  to  fupply  the  place  of  an 
ancient  hofpitium,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
Even  at  the  prefent  day  the  weary  and  benighted  traveller 
is  confidered  as  entitled  to  fhelter  and  protection  ; and  ac- 
cordingly one  of  the  out-houfes,  at  the  Old  Spittal,  is  ufually 
appropriated  to  that  purpofe.  Traces  of  feveral  encamp- 
ments of  different  forms  and  eras  are  yet  vifiblc  in'this  parifh. 
Raven?-Nook-Caftle,  fituated  on  the  Efk,  belonged  to  the 
Sinclairs  of  Rofslyn.  Government  has-lately  converted  the 
buildings  of  two  large  paper  manufactories  here  into  depots 
for  prifoners  of  war. 

According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  18 11,  the 
houfes  in  this  parifh  amount  to  309  in  number,  and  the  in- 
habitants to  1827.  Beauties  of  Scotland.  Carlifle’a  Topo- 
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graphical  Dictionary  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Iflands  ®f  the 
Britifh  Seas,  410.  1813. 

PENZA,  a town  of  Ruflia,  and  capital  of  a government, 
near  the  Sura  ; 644  miles  S.E.  of  Peterfburg.  N.  lat.  J30 
30'.  E.  long.  450 42'. 

PENZANCE,  a fea-port  and  market  town  in  the  weft 
divifion  of  the  hundred  of  Penwith,  county  of  Cornwall, 
and  the  mod  wefterly  town  in  England,  is  fituated  on  the 
N.W.  fide  of  Mount’s  bay,  287  miles  W.S.W.  from  London, 
and  10  miles  from  the  Land’s  End.  It  is  particularly  diftin- 
guifhed  for  the  cheapnefs  of  its  fifh  market,  the  mildnefs  of 
its  clima‘e,  and  the  fertility  of  the  neighbouring  lands : 
thefe  circumftances  have  occafioned  a confiderable  ir.creafe 
of  population,  by  the  influx  of  inhabitants  from  the  adja- 
cent villages.  In  the  year  1595,  the  Spaniards  difpatched 
four  veflels  from  Bretagne,  (of  which  they  were  then  matters,) 
to  invade  the  Englifh  coaft.  They  landed  near  Moufehole, 
which  they  burnt,  together  with  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  Meet- 
ing with  little  reiiftance,  the  enemy  proceeded  to  Penzance, 
and  the  inhabitants  deferting  it,  they  entered  the  town  in 
three  places,  and  fet  it  on  fire,  after  which  they  returned  to 
their  gallies.  The  returning  courage  and  increafed  numbers 
of  the  Cornifh,  prevented  the  Spaniards  from  re-landing, 
and  Penzance  has  fince  remained  undiilurbed  by  foreign 
foes.  The  parifh  church  is  fituated  nearly  at  Madera,  two 
miles  from  the  town  ; but  there  is  a chapel  of  eafe  nearer 
home,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  There  are  various  religious 
denominations  refiding  here  ; Prefbyterians,  Quakers,  Me- 
th-difts,  and  Jews,  who  have  feparate  places  of  worfhip. 
The  government  is  vetted  in  a corporation,  confifting  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  common- 
councilmen.  Penzance  is  one  of  the  four  Stannary  towns 
of  the  Cornifti  tin  mines,  and  the  petty  feffions  for  the  weft 
divifion  of  the  hundred  of  Penwith  are  holden  here.  There 
is  a charity  fchool  endowed'by  John  Buller,  efq.  of  Morval, 
in  1 7 1 1 . The  town  is  very  pleafant,  many  of  the  houfes 
large  and  refpe&abie,  and  mod  of  the  ftreets  are  paved. 
A new  pier,  which  was  erefted  by  the  corporation  fome 
years  fince,  affords  much  convenience  to  the  confiderable 
trade  carried  on  here,  confifting  chiefly  of  tin,  and  the  pil- 
chard fifhery.  The  packets  which  form  the  principal  mode 
of  conveyance  to  the  Scilly  iflands,  fail  from  Penzance. 
Thurfday  is  the  market  day,  and  there  are  three  annual  fairs. 
By  the  cenfus  of  181 1,  Penzance  contained  794  houfes,  and 
a population  of  4022  inhabitants. 

At  the  diftance  of  half  a mile  from  Penzance,  are  fome 
remains  of  the  celebrated  Wherry  Mine.  They  are  fituatea 
in  a part  of  the  bay,  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  but  covered 
by  every  returning  tide  to  the  depth  of  feveral  feet.  The 
peculiar  fituation  of  this  mine  rendered  it  an  objeft  of  curio- 
fity,  although  the  (haft  is  filled  up,  and  the  frame-work 
nearly  annihilated.  When  the  works  were  in  operation,  the 
labour  became  extremely  adventurous ; the  miners  working 
at  the  depth  of  feventeen  fathoms  below  the  waves,  nearly 
120  fathoms  from  the  fhore,  and  momentarily  menaced  with 
an  inundation  of  the  fea,  which  roared  above  them.  The 
dangerous  fituation  of  the  fhaft,  the  injurious  effeft  of  ftorms 
and  tides,  and  a partial  failure  of  the  lode,  induced  the  pro- 
prietors to  difeontinue  its  working  in  1798.  A large  trad 
of  marfh-land,  adjacent  to  Penzance,  fnbjeft  to  occafional 
inundations  of  the  fea,  has  been  partly  refeued  from  fterility 
and  watte,  through  the  laudable  exertions  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Moyle  of  Marazion.  It  was  effe&ed  by  means  of  an  aque- 
du£t  or  pipe,  communicating  with  the  fea,  which  carried  ofi 
all  the  drainage  water  from  the  marfh.  Several  crops  of 
corn  and  potatoes  have  been  obtained  from  the  parts  fo  faved, 
and  it  promifes  to  reward  the  adventurer  for  his  expence 
4 M 2 and 
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and  perfeverance.  In  cutting  one  of  the  drains,  an  earthen 
pot  was  difcovered,  containing  nearly  one  thoufand  Roman 
copper  coins,  which  the  impreffions  (hew  to  have  been  iffued 
between  the  years  A.D.  260  and  350. 

Weft  of,  and  contiguous  to,  Penzance  are  feveral  fmall 
villages  and  antiquarian  objeCts  deferving  notice.  Moufe- 
hole,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  Mount’s  bay,  is  celebrated 
among  antiquaries  for  having  been  the  refidence  of  Dolly 
Pentreath,  one  of  the  laft  perfons  known  to  fpeak  the 
Cornifh  language.  She  lived  to  the  great  age  of  102,  and 
was  buried  in  the  parifh  church-yard  of  St.  Paul’s.  St.  Bu- 
rien  is  the  name  of  a parifh,  which,  though  at  prefent  con- 
fiding only  of  a few  wretched  cottages,  was  formerly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a college  of  Auguftine  canons,  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Athelftan  about  the  year  930.  It  is  now  in  the 
patronage  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  deanery  includes 
the  parifhes  of  Burien,  Senner,  and  St.  Levan.  At  the 
Norman  conqueft  there  were  fecular  canons  here,  and  in  the 
20th  of  Edward  I.  a dean  and  three  prebends.  The  church 
is  built  on  a high  fpot  of  ground  ; it  confifts  wholly  of  gra- 
nite, and  its  tower  forms  a confpicuous  object  from  the 
Land’s  End,  the  Scilly  iflands,  and  the  North  and  South  chan- 
nels. The  greater  part  of  the  diftriCl  round  St.  Burien, 
though  wild  and  unfheltered,  is  interefting  to  the  antiquary, 
it  being  interfperfed  with  cairns,  circles,  cromlechs  and 
other  Druidical  remains.  In  the  parifh  of  St.  Paul  is  a cir- 
cular inclofure  of  (tones,  called  the  “ Roundago,”  fifty -two 
paces  from  north  to  fouth,  and  thirty-four  from  eaft  to  weft. 
Some  of  the  ftones  are  ereCt,  others  piled  in  a wall-like  form, 
but  without  mortar.  In  the  parifh  of  Senner  is  a circle  of 
fimilar  fhape  and  character,  and  atTredineek  another  of  the 
fame  kind.  In  the  parifh  of  Burien  is  a fmall  circle  of  nine- 
teen upright  ftones,  called  the  “ Dance  Maine”  or  the 
Merry  Maidens.  The  ftones  are  about  four  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  five  feet  diftant  from  each  other;  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  is  about  twenty-five  feet,  and  at  fome 
diftance  north- weft  from  it  are  two  taller  upright  ftones, 
called  the  Pipers.  Another  of  thefe  Druidical  circles  is 
named  Bofcawen-un,  which  alfo  confifts  of  19  upright 
ftones,  and  is  about  25  feet  in  diameter,  having  a fingle 
leaning  (tone  in  the  centre.  In  the  parifh  of  Gulval  is 
Bofkednan-Circle,  confiding  alfo  of  19  ftones,  but  of 
fmaller  diameter  than  the  two  former.  In  the  parifh  of  St.  Juft 
is  a confiderable  ftruCture  of  this  kind,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Botallach  circles,  compofed  of  four  circles  of  upright 
ftones  interfering  each  other.  Lanyon  Quoit  is  a crom- 
lech, confifting  of  four  upright  ftones,  three  of  which  fup- 
port  the  other,  a broad  flat  (tone,  28  feet  long,  by  14  wide. 
In  the  parifh  of  Morval  is  a cromlech,  fimilar  to  this  laft, 
but  of  fmaller  dimenfions,  called  Chun  Quoit ; and  half  a 
mile  eaft  of  Senner  church  is  another,  the  quoit  of  which  is 
fupported  by  a barrow  heaped  round  it,  14  yards  in  dia- 
meter. In  the  parifh  of  Madern  Hand  three  ftones  eredt,  on 
a triangular  plane,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  perforated 
with  a large  hole  near  the  bafe,  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Dr. 
Borlafe  conjectures  that  this  perforation  was  appropriated  to 
fuperftitious  rites,  in  the  days  of  Druidifm. 

The  fame  antiquary  defcribed  various  logan  or  rocking- 
ftoes,  as  formerly  extant  in  this  part  of  Cornwall ; the  moil 
confiderable  and  curious  of  which  was  at  Treryn-Caftle,  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Levan.  The  chief  ftone  is  an  immenfe  granite 
block,  fuppofed  to  weigh  nearly  90  tons,  poifed  on  the  top  of 
a vaft  pile  of  rocks  which  projeCt  into  the  fea.  This  enor- 
mous mafs,  it  is  dated  and  believed,  was  once  liable,  from 
a peculiarity  of  pofition,  to  be  moved  to  and  fro.  Treryn- 
Caftle  is  a large  piece  of  rocky  ground,  projecting  into  the 
fea,  and  inclofed  by  two  formidable  ramparts  and  ditches, 


one  within  the  other,  ftretching  in  a fetnicircular  form  from 
the  fides  of  the  cliffs : the  perpendicular  rocks  form  three 
fides  of  this  fortification,  and  the  land  fide  is  guarded  by 
thefe  thick  and  high  embankments.  About  a mile  and  a 
half  weft  of  this,  the  cape,  called  Tolpedn-penwith,  is  di- 
vided from  the  main  land  by  a ftone  wall.  The  cattles, 
Karnijeck  and  Bofcagell,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Juft,  are  alfo 
of  the  fame  kind,  as  well  as  many  others  on  the  fea-coaft. 

The  Land’s  End  is  the  moll  wefterly  promontory  in 
England.  It  is  a point  of  huge  and  ragged  rocks,  forming 
a barrier  to  the  tumultuous  fea,  of  the  molt  awful  and  wildly 
fublime  kind.  It  was  called  Bolerium  by  Ptolemy  ; by  the 
Britifh  bards  Penringhuaed,  or  the  promontory  of  Blood ; 
and  by  their  hiftorians  Penwith,  or  the  promontory  to  the 
lef\  Near  this  craggy  cliff  are  three  caverns,  in  which  the 
agitated  waters  occafionally  roar  with  tremendous  fury. 
Several  maffes  of  rock  are  feen  above  the  furface  of  the 
fea,  more  than  two  miles  weft  of  the  Land’s  End,  called 
the  “ Long  Ships.”  On  the  largelt  a light-houfe  was 
eredted  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  1797,  who  obtained  a grant  for 
that  purpofe,  and  is  rewarded  by  a certain  rate  on  all  (hips 
that  pafs  the  Land’s  End.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  ii.  Borlafe’s  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  folio.  Hiitcry 
and  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  by  R.  Polwhele,  4to. 

PENZENSKOE,  a government  of  Ruffia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Nizegorodfkoi,  on  the  eaft  by  Simberfitoe,  on 
the  fouth  by  Saratovfkoe,  and  on  the  welt  by  Tambovfkoe ; 
about  172  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  from  40  to  60  from 
north  to  fouth.  The  capital  is  Penza.  N.  lat.  520  40'  to 
54°  36'.  E.  long.  42°to47°. 

PENZINSKAIA,  a gulf  of  Ruffia,  at  the  north  part 
of  the  Penzinfkoe  fea.  N.  lat.  6i°  to  62'.  E.  long.  162° 
14'. 

PENZINSKOE  Sea,  a large  bay  of  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  between  Ruffia  and  Kamtfchatka,  north-eaft  of  the 
fea  of  Ochotfk  ; about  320  miles  in  length,  and  from  120  to 
160  broad.  N.  lat.  58°  to  6z3.  E.  long.  1520  to  1610. 

PENZLEIN,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg; 
37  miles  S.E.  of  Guftrow. 

PEONY,  or  Piony,  in  Botany.  See  PjEonia. 

PEORY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dow- 
Iatabad  ; 35  miles  N.N.W.  of  Darore. 

PEP,  and  Pepia.  See  Pip. 

PEPASMUS,  ’ojiTcao-jj.^t  in  Medicine , the  digefting  and 
ripening  of  morbid  humours. 

PEPASTIC,  or  Peptic,  wewwxo;,  or  wett uoc,  formed 
from  to-e TOivuv,  to  digejl , or  ripen , a kind  of  medicament  of 
the  confidence  of  a plaftcr ; proper  to  bring  vitious  and 
corrupt  humours  to  a head,  and  difpofe  them  for  fuppura- 
tion. 

Butter,  roots  of  mallows,  of  fleurs-de-lys,  onions,  and 
leaves  of  oxylapathum,  are  efteemed  good  pepaftics,  or  ma- 
turatives. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  fuch  medicines  as  promote  the 
digeftion  of  food  in  the  ftomach. 

PEPECHAISSINIGAN,  in  Geography , a river  of 
Canada,  which  runs  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  N.  lat.  48"  26'. 
W.  long.  68°  55'. 

PEPERAH,  a town  of  Hindocftan,  in  Gurry  Mun- 
dela;  10  miles  S.  of  Gurra. — Alfo,  a fort  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Bahar ; 48  miles  E.  of  Durbungah.  N.  lat.  26"  8(.  E. 
long.  86°  58'. 

PEPERALLY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar;  30 
miles  N.  of  Durbungah. 

PEPERIA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar;  54  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Hajypour. 

PEPIN  IE  Gros,  in  Biography , a celebrated  perion  in 
French 
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French  hiftory,  who  was  furnamed  ct  Herijlal  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  on  the  river  Meufe,  near  Liege.  He 
governed  Auftralia  after  the  death  of  Dagobert  II.  in  680, 
and  was  defeated  in  the  following  year  by  Ebroin,  the 
powerful  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Neuftria.  He,  however, 
levied  new  troops,  and,  after  the  death  of  Ebroin,  defeated 
king  Thierry,  gained  poffeflion  of  Paris,  and  became  matter 
of  the  king  and  kingdom,  with  the  title  of  mayor  of  the 
palace  of  Neuftriaand  Burgundy.  He  was  a man  of  extra- 
ordinary qualities,  extremely  brave,  prudent,  and  politic ; 
and  one  who  was  able  to  conceal  his  ambition  under  the  matte 
of  moderation,  and  a very  mild  and  affable  demeanour. 
When  he  had  feized  the  reins  of  government,  he  employed 
himfelf  with  vigour  and  induftry  to  correft  abufes,  reftore 
law  and  order,  repair  the  finances,  and  fecure  the  obedience 
of  all  ranks  of  the  ftate.  He  fuffered  Thierry  to  adt  the 
pageant  of  a king,  and  in  public  paid  him  all  poffible  refpedt, 
while  he  excluded  him  from  any  fhare  in  the  adminiftration. 
After  the  death  of  Thierry,  he  placed  the  crown  fucceffively 
upon  the  heads  of  his  fons,  Clovis  and  Childebert,  and  his 
grandfon  Dagobert,  who  in  French  hiftory  are  denominated, 
from  their  infignificance,  “ Les  Rois  Faineans.”  In  the 
mean  time,  Pepin  was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Frifons 
and  Germans,  over  whom  he  was  conftantly  victorious. 
His  exceflive  power  excited  the  envy  of  fome  lords,  who, 
while  he  was  labouring  under  a dangerous  illrefs,  took  up 
arms  and  afTaflinated  his  fon  Grimoald.  He,  however,  re- 
covered, and  took  i'evere  vengeance  on  his  foes.  Shortly 
after  this  he  died,  having  had  the  adminiftration  of  the  go- 
vernment in  his  hands  nearly  30  years.  This  was  in  the 
year  714,  and  he  left  his  authority  fo  well  eftablifhed,  that 
he  nominated  his  young  grandfon,  Theobald,  mayor  of  the 
palace,  under  the  guardianfhip  of  his  widow.  Pepin  was 
father  of  Charles  Martel,  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingian 
line  of  French  kings.  Univer.  Hift.  Hiftory  of  France, 
1790. 

Pepin,  furnamed  Le  Bref,  firft  king  of  France  of  the 
fecond  race  of  kings,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Charles  Martel. 
(See  France.)  His  father,  in  his  laft  illnefs,  divided 
his  dominions  between  his  fons,  Carloman  and  Pepin : 
afligning  to  the  former  Auftrafia,  to  the  latter  Neuftria  and 
Burgundy.  They  united  in  fupprefling  an  infurredtion,  and 
afterwards  turned  their  arms  againft  Odilon,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, and  other  German  princes  and  nation?,  whom  they 
reduced  to  fubmiflion.  In  the  midft  of  this  profperity, 
Carloman,  difgufted  with  the  world,  retired  to  a monaftery 
in  746,  and  refigned  his  poffefiions  to  Pepin.  This  prince 
had  hitherto  exercifed  the  royal  authority  in  the  name  of 
king  Childeric ; but  finding  himfelf  perfectly  eltablilhed  in 
his  power,  beloved  by  his  people,  refpedted  by  the  nobles, 
and  favoured  by  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  had  reftored  part 
of  the  property  which  his  father  had  taken  from  them,  he 
refolved,  in  the  year  751,  openly  to  aflume  the  title,  as  well 
as  the  office,  of  king.  The  elder  hiltorians  unanimoufly 
affirm,  that  the  affembly  of  the  ttates  fent  a deputation  to 
pope  Zachary,  to  afk  whether  it  were  not  right  that  he 
who  exercifed  all  the  fundtions  of  royalty  ffiould  be  king, 
rather  than  he  who  was  fo  only  in  name;  and  that  the  pope 
pronounced  in  the  affirmative.  From  this  time  it  is  pro- 
bable that  king  Childeric  was  ftiaved,  and  fhut  up  in  a mo- 
raftery,  where  he  foon  died ; his  queen  was  put  into  a con- 
vent; and  their  fon,  Thierri,  patted  his  life  in  the  character 
of  a monk : and  thus  ended  the  race  of  Merovingian  kings 
of  France. 

Pepin,  foon  after  being  proclaimed  king,  was  confecrated 
at  Soittbns  by  Boniface,  bilhop  of  Mentz,  the  pope’s  legate, 
and  is  laid  to  have  been  the  firft  French  king  on  whom  this 


ceremonial  was  performed.  The  folemnity  was,  without 
doubt,  intended  to  give  an  additional  fandity  to  his  cha- 
rader.  With  the  fame  view  he  undertook,  on  various  oc- 
cafions,  to  be  the  champion  of  the  church.  He  feverely 
chaftifed  the  heathen  Saxons,  who  had  taken  up  arms,  and 
expelled  the  mittionaries.  He  attacked  the  Saracens  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  France,  and,  after  a long  fiege,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  important  city  of  Narbonne.  Of  fuch 
importance  was  Pepin  now  in  the  world,  that  pope  Ste- 
phen III.  implored  his  protedion  againft  the  enemies  that 
prefled  upon  him,  and  even  came  in  perfon  to  his  court. 
He  was  received  with  all  poffible  refped  ; and  in  return  for 
his  kindnefs,  the  holy  pontiff  crowned  him  and  his  queen  in 
the  church  of  St.  Denis,  bellowed  the  royal  undion  upon 
his  fons  Charles  and  Carloman,  and  conferred  upon  the 
father  and  his  fons  the  title  of  Roman  patrician.  Pepin  re- 
conduded  the  pope  to  Italy  with  an  army,  befieged  the 
king  of  the  Lombards  in  Pavia,  and  obliged  him  to  make  a 
treaty,  by  which  he  relinquifhed  the  fovereignty  of  Rome, 
and  all  his  conquefts.  As_  foon  as  Pepin  had  recroffed  the 
Alps,  the  Lombard  monarch  broke  the  treaty,  and  invefted 
Rome.  Pepin  patted  again  into  Italy,  and  conftrained  him 
to  accept  of  peace  a fecond  time,  but  on  much  harder  con- 
ditions than  before.  He  vifited  Rome,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honour  as  its  deliverer,  and  caufed  the 
keys  of  Ravenna  and  the  other  cities  of  the  exarchate  to  be 
offered  on  the  (hrine  of  St.  Peter.  As  foon  as  he  returned, 
he  employed  himfelf  in  regulating  the  internal  affairs  of  his 
kingdom,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  of  the  king  of  the  Sclavonians.  A general  revolt  of 
the  Saracens  again  gave  occafion  to  him  to  exercife  his 
arms,  and  he  reduced  them  to  fubmiflion.  While  he  was 
thus  engaged,  the  Lombards,  under  king  Defiderius,  at- 
tacked the  pope,  who  applied  to  Pepin  for  his  affiftance, 
which  in  this  and  other  inilances  he  readily  afforded.  Pepin 
died  in  768,  at  the  age  of  53,  after  having  reigned  with 
glory  and  fuccefs  nearly  17  years.  No  author  of  a revolu- 
tion ever  met  with  lefs  difturbance  in  maintaining  his  power, 
which  was  owing  to  his  great  prudence,  and  the  modera- 
tion with  which  he  exercifed  his  authority ; confulting  the 
general  affembly  of  the  nation  on  all  important  occafions, 
and  palling  his  laws  by  the  medium  of  their  affent.  In  per- 
fon Pepin  was  very  Ihort,  but  he  poffeffed  extraordinary 
vigour  and  adtivity,  as  well  as  intrepidity.  The  fame  of 
Pepin,  like  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  has  been  in  fome 
degree  impaired  by  the  fuperior  renown  of  his  fon,  Charle- 
magne ; but  his  eminent  qualities  fufficiently  entitle  him  to 
a place  among  the  great  men  of  his  age  and  nation.  Univer. 
Hift.  Hiftory  of  France,  1790. 

Pepin  Lake,  in  Geography , an  expanfion  of  the  Miflifippi, 
where  it  receives  the  Chippeway  from  the  north-eaft,  in 
N.  lat.  44°  5',  and  W.  long.  93°42',  below  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

PEPITA,  in  the  Materia  Medica , a name  g>  ven  by 
lome  authors  to  the  faba  fandti  Ignatii,  or  St.  Ignatius’s 
bean. 

PEPLION,  or  Peplos,  names  given  by  the  ancients  to 
medicines  which  they  ufed  as  brilk  cathartics  to  purge  off 
the  bile  and  other  humours. 

PEPLIS,  in  Botany , a name  borrowed  from  Diofcorides, 
whofe  weitAj;,  neverthelefs,  is  evidently  the  Linnxan  Eu- 
phorbia Pep/is,  and  eflentially  different  in  characters  and 
qualities  from  the  genus  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat. 
Linn.  Gen.  176.  Schreb.  235.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  243. 
Mart.  Mill.  Did.  v.  3.  Sm.  FI.  Brit.  389.  Prodr.  I I. 
Grsec.  Sibth.  v.  1.  244.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  2. 
316.  Juff.  333.  Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  262.  Gsertn.  t.51. 

( Portula ; 
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(Portula ; Dill.  Giff.  120.  append.  135.  t.  7.)— Clafs  and 
order,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Calycanthema, 
Linn.  Salicaria,  Juft. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  of  one  leaf,  bell-lhaped,  plaited, 
permanent,  large ; its  border  in  twelve  fmall  fegments,  al- 
ternately reflexed.  Cor.  Petals  fix,  ovate,  very  minute,  in- 
ferted  into  the  border  of  the  calyx,  often  wanting.  Siam. 
Filaments  fix,  fometimes  but  four,  awl-ihaped,  fhort ; an- 
thers roundifli.  Pift  Germen  ovate,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
calyx  ; ttyle  very  fhort ; ftigma  orbicular.  Peric.  Capfule 
nearly  globofe,  with  two  longitudinal  furrows,  membranous, 
not  hurtling,  of  two  cells,  the  partition  oppofite  to  the  fur- 
rows. Seeds  numerous,  minute,  obovate  Receptacle  rather 
comprefled,  in  the  middle  of  the  partition. 

EfT.  Ch.  Calyx  bell-fhaped ; its  border  in  twelve  feg- 
ments. Petals  fix,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Capfule  fu- 
perior,  of  two  cells,  not  hurtling. 

1.  P.  Portula.  Common  Water-Purflane.  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  474.  Curt.  Lond.  fafc.  4.  t.  27.  Engl.  Bot.  t.  12 n. 
FI.  Dan.  t.  64  — Flowers  axillary,  folitary.  Leaves 
{talked. — Native  of  watery  places,  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope; common  tn  England,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 
The  modern  Greeks  call  it  b.vfya,xXu$x,  or  and  eat 

it  in  fallads,  or  in  foups.  The  root  is  annual.  Herb  fmooth, 
pellucid  and  fomewhat  fucculent.  Stems  proftrate,  or  float- 
ing, weak,  Ample,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite,  {talked,  obo- 
vate, obtufe,  entire,  a quarter  or  half  an  inch  long.  Flowers 
axillary,  folitary,  fefiile,  fmall,  reddith.  Petals  fugacious, 
and  often  wanting.  Capfule  pellucid. 

Willdenow  fays  the  P tetrandra  of  Linnaeus  is  a Hcdyotis , 
of  which  indeed  it  has  all  the  appearance.  He  adds,  in  its 
{lead,  the  following  new  fpecies,  for  the  genus  of  which  we 
muft  depend  on  him,  not  having  feen  the  plant  ourfelves. 

2.  P.  indica.  Willd.  n.  2.  — Flowers  fpiked,  bra&eated. 
Leaves  feffile. — Native  of  the  Eail  Indies.  “ Stem  amend- 
ing, fquare,  fmooth,  fix  inches  or  more  in  height.  Leaves 
oppofbe,  oblong-obovate,  abrupt,  entire,  veiny,  fmooth. 
Spikes  axillary,  Ample,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Flowers 
fefiile,  oppofite,  each  accompanied  by  a lanceolate  braflea, 
twice  its  own  length.  Calyx  with  only  eight  teeth.  Petals 
wanting.  Stamens  four.”  IVilld. 

PEPLIUM,  a name  given  by  the  ancient  Greek  writers 
to  a fhrub  which  had  pinnated  leaves  and  papilionaceous 
flowers.  It  is  tranflated  by  many  fena  ; but  this  does  not 
appear  certainly  to  be  right : the  feveral  fpecies  of  colutea 
agree  as  well  with  this  defeription  as  the  fena,  and  they 
have  indeed  been  called  fena  by  many  ; probably  it  was  one 
of  thefe. 

PEPLOUD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  Candeifh  country;  bo  miles  S.  of  Indore.  N.  lat.  210 
42'.  E.  long.  76’  45'. 

PE  PLUS,  njvxX©-,  among  the  ancients,  a kind  of  gar- 
ment worn  by  women. 

The  peplus  was  a long  robe  that  reached  to  the  feet,  with- 
out any  fleeves,  and  fo  exceeding  fine,  that  the  fliape  of  the 
body  could  eafily  be  difeovered  through  it. 

The  peplus  of  Minerva  is  very  famous  among  ancient 
mythologifts.  The  Athenians  ufed  a great  deal  of  ceremony 
in  making  the  peplus,  and  drefiing  the  Uatue  of  the  goddels 
with  it. 

The  peplus  was  worked  over  with  gold,  on  which  were 
reprefented  the  combats  and  grand  achievements  of  Minerva, 
Jupiter,  and  the  Hermes.  On  the  feaft  of  the  Panathenea, 
(which  fee,)  this  was  carried  about  in  procefiion,  formed  of 
perfons  of  all  fexes,  ages,  and  ranks  ; the  young  bringing 
up  the  rear,  and  the  aged  bearing  an  olive  branch  in  their 
hands,  the  young  virgins  balkets,  and  the  blooming  boys 


crowned  with  millets,  and  finging  hymns  known  by  the 
name  of  “ Paeans,”  while  thofe  who  were  called  “ Rhap- 
fodifts”  recited  verfes  of  Homer.  The  procefiion  advanced 
from  the  Ceramicus  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleufina.  The 
peplus  was  fallened  to  a barge,  which  was  moved  along  by 
machinery. 

Peplus,  in  Botany , imrXo;  of  Diofcoridcs,  appears  by 
his  defeription  to  be  feme  kind  of  Spurge,  or  Euphorbia. 
Linnaeus  believed  it  the  common  European  weed,  which  he 
denominated,  for  that  realon,  E.  Peplus.  Dr.  Sibthorp 
was  induced  to  think  the  E.  falcata  of  Linnaeus  was  rather 
the  plant  of  Diofcorides ; not  only  “ becaufe  it  is  frequent 
in  vineyards  and  other  cultivated  ground,  in  Greece  and  the 
Greek  lflands  ; but  becaufe  the  procumbent  mode  of  growth 
of  this  fpecies,  and  the  thick  bufh  it  forms,  anfwer  much 
better  to  the  defeription  of  that  ancient  author,  than  the 
more  upright  growth  of  E.  Peplus." 

PEPO,  a Gourd  or  Pumpkin.  See  Cucurbita. 

Pepo,  in  Vegetable  Phyfology,  is  adopted,  as  a technical 
term,  by  Gaertner  and  Willdenow,  for  a particular  kind  of 
fucculent  fruit,  exemplified  in  the  natural  order  of  Cucur- 
bitacea,  in  which  the  feeds  are  attached  to  the  inner  furface 
of  the  rind.  This  fort  of  fruit  differs,  in  different  plants, 
with  refpedl  to  the  thicknefs  or  hardnefs  of  the  rind,  and  the 
more  or  lefs  pulpy  nature  of  the  internal  fubflance,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  cells  into  which  that  fubflance,  at  an  early 
period,  is  ufually  divided.  The  writer  of  this  article,  as 
well  as  Grertner,  confiders  the  Pepo  as  no  other  than  one  of 
the  numerous  forms  of  a Bacca,  the  infertion  of  the  feeds 
differing  in  no  refpedl  from  thofe  of  a Goofeberry.  Will- 
denow alone  has  deferibed  it  as  a diftinft  kind  of  fruit, 
ranging  after  the  Pomum,  or  Apple,  with  which  laft  Lin- 
naeus has,  very  unaccountably,  confounded  it,  in  his  generic 
deferiptions  of  Trichofanthes,  Momordica,  Cucurbita,  and 
Cucumis. 

PEPPER,  or  Lizard' s Tail,  in  Botany.  See  Piper. 

Pepper,  Black,  Piper  nigrinn , is  an  aromatic  fruit,  ob- 
tained from  a fpecies  of  piper,  which  grows  lpontaneoufly 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  does  not  arrive  at  perfeftion  without 
the  aid  of  culture.  It  is  cultivated  with  fuch  fuccefs  at  Ma- 
lacca, Java,  and  efpecially  at  Sumatra,  that  from  thefe 
iflands  pepper  is  exported  to  every  part  of  the  world,  where 
a regular  commerce  has  been  eflablifhed.  According  to  Mr. 
Marfden,  (Hift.  of  Sumatra,)  the  ground  c ho  fen  by  the 
Sumatrans  for  a pepper  garden,  is  marked  out  into  regular 
fquares  of  fix  feet,  the  intended  diflance  of  the  plants,  of 
which  there  are  ufually  a thoufand  in  each  garden.  The 
next  bufir.efs  is  to  plant  the  chinkareens,  which  ferve  as  props 
to  the  pepper  vines,  and  are  cuttings  of  a tree  of  that  name, 
which  is  of  quick  growth.  When  the  chinkareen  has  been 
fome  months  planted,  the  moft  promifing  perpendicular  {hoot 
is  referved  for  growth,  and  the  others  lopped  off ; this 
{hoot,  after  it  has  acquired  two  fathoms  in  height,  is  deemed 
fufficiently  high,  and  its  top  is  cut  off.  Two  pepper  vines 
are  ufually  planted  to  one  clnnkareen,  round  which  the  vines 
twill  for  fupport ; and  after  being  fufiered  to  grow  three 
years  (by  which  time  they  acquire  eight  or  tweive  feet  in 
height)  they  are  cut  off  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  being  loofened  from  the  prop,  are  bent  into  the  earth  in 
fuch  a manner  that  the  upper  end  is  returned  to  the  root. 
This  operation  gives  frdh  vigour  to  the  plants,  and  they 
bear  fruit  plentifully  the  enfuing  feafon.  The  fruit,  which 
is  produced  in  long  fpikes,  is  four  or  five  months  in  coming 
to  maturity  : the  berries  are  at  firft  green,  turn  to  a bright 
red  when  ripe  and  in  perfedlion,  and  foon  fall  off  if  rot  ga- 
thered in  proper  time.  As  the  whole  duller  does  not  ripen 
at  the  fame  time,  part  of  the  berries  would  be  loft  in  waiting 
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for  the  latter  ones  ; the  Sumatrans  therefore  pluck  the 
bunches  as  foon  as  any  of  the  berries  ripen,  and  fpread  them 
to  dry  upon  mats,  or  upon  the  ground.  By  drying  they  be- 
come black,  and  more  or  lefs  Ihrivelle’d,  according  to  their 
degree  of  maturity.  Thefe  are  imported  here  under  the 
name  of  black  pepper. 

Pepper  is  alfo  cultivated  to  a confiderable  extent  in 
India.  Dr.  Roxburgh  began  the  cultivation  of  black 
pepper  in  the  circars  in  1787;  ufing  for  prop  trees  the 
Mo^chy  woodtree,  or  Erythrina  corallodendron.  One 
thoufand  plants  yield  from  joolbs.  to  iooolbs.  of  pepper. 

Pepper,  White , Piper  album,  is  the  fruit  of  the  fame 
plant  with  fhe  black,  though  f me  have  erroneoufly  'hought 
it  to  be  a different  fpecies.  Accordingly  it  has  been  fold  at 
the  falesof  the  Ealt  India  company,  who  have  the  monop  ly 
of  the  Sumatran  pepper  trade,  for  treble  the  price  of  the 
black.  Whereas  white  pepper  is  the  ripe  and  perfedt  ber- 
ries of  the  fame  fpecies  ftripped  of  their  outer  coats.  For 
this  purpofe  the  berries  are  fteeped  for  about  a fortnight  in 
water,  till  by  fwelling  their  outer  coverings  burft  ; after 
which  they  are  eafiiy  leparated,  and  the  pepper  is  carefully 
dried  by  expofure  to  the  fun.  Or,  the  berries  are  freed 
from  their  outer  coats  by  means  of  a preparation  of  lime  and 
mullard  oil,  called  Chinam,”  applied  before  it  is  dried. 
Pepper  which  has  fal  en  to  the  ground  over-ripe  lofes  its  outer 
coat,  and  is  fold  as  an  inferior  fort  of  white  pepper. 

Of  thefe  pungent  hot  fpices  the  black  fort  is  the  hottelt 
and  ftrongett,  and  mod  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  medicinal 
as  well  as  culinary  purpofes.  Its  virtues  are  entirely  ex- 
tracted by  ether  and  alcohol,  and  partially  by  water.  The 
aqueous  infnfion  has  a brown  colour,  and  reddens  vegetable 
blues ; and  the  decodtion  of  the  ground  pepper  forms  a pre- 
cipitate with  infufion  of  galls,  which  diffolves  again  when 
the  fluid  i6  heated  to  1 'O  . When  the  alcoholic  infufion  is 
diftilled,  a green,  refinous,  oily  matter  is  left,  which 
appears  to  be  the  fource  of  the  odour  and  tafte  of  the  pep- 
per. Its  principal  conftituents  are  fuppofed  to  be  ftarch,  the 
above  oily  matter,  andextradtive.  Ether  digetted  on  powdered 
pepper  takes  up  three  parts  in  ten  ; and  when  evaporated  on 
water,  depofits  an  intenfely  hot,  biting,  yellowilh  refin, 
with  the  odour  of  the  pepper,  and  an  almoll  infipid  extractive 
matter.  It  has  been  faid,  that  thefe  fpices  differ  from  moft 
others  in  this,  that  their  pungency  refides  notin  the  volatile 
parts,  or  eflential  oil,  but  in  a fubflance  of  a more  fixed 
kind,  which  does  not  rife  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water ; and 
that  this  fixed  fubflance  is  probably  the  refinous  part ; the 
aromatic  odorous  matter  feeming  to  depend  upon  the  eflen- 
tial  oil.  The  diftilled  oil  has  a ftrong  fmell  of  the  pepper, 
with  little  acrimony;  the  remaining  decodhon,  infpiffated, 
yields  an  extradl  of  confiderable  pungency.  The  quantity 
of  extradt  from  both  kinds  of  pepper  is  nearly  the  fame  ; 
that  by  rectified  fpirit  amounting  to  about  one-eighth,  and 
the  watery  to  nearly  one-half  their  weight ; but  thofe  of  the 
white  are  weaker  tha  : the  other  fort.  A tindture  made  in 
rectified  fpirit  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery  ; a few  drops  of  it 
fet  the  mouth,  as  it  were,  in  a flame. 

B'ack  peuper  is  fiimulant  and  carminative : its  ufe  as  a 
condiment  is  well  known,  and  though,  in  general,  it  is  not 
hurtful,  but  is  ufcful  to  thofe  whofe  digeltion  is  weak,  yet, 
even  in  fmall  quantities,  it  proves  injurious,  where  the  inflam- 
matory diathefis  is  prefent,  and  to  thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to 
piles.  Some  have  fuppofed  pepper  to  be  lefs  heating  to  the 
fyflem  than  other  aromatic*  ; and  Gaubius  aflertsthat,  when 
taken  in  large  quantities,  he  never  found  it  to  warm  his 
ftomach,  nor  to  increafe  the  frequency  of  his  pulfi*. 
Whereas  Dr.  Cullen  affirms,  that  when  he  took  this  fpice, 
even  in  a fmall  quantity,  it  felt  warm  in  his  ftomach,  and 


heated  his  whole  body ; and  he  fuppofes,  that  Gaubius  did 
not  feel  its  effedte  from  the  frequent  ufe  of  it.  As  a medicine, 
pepper  is  fometimes  found  ferviceable  in  checking  naufea 
and  vomiting,  and  removing  hiccough.  It  has  teen  alfo 
fuccefsfully  employed  in  fome  cafes  of  vertigo,  and  in  para- 
lytic and  arthritic  diforders.  In  large  dofes  it  has  been  found 
a remedy  for  intermittents ; buf  fuch  ufe  of  it  has,  in  fome 
inftances,  produced  fafal  confequences.  The  watery  infufion 
forms  an  ufefu!  gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  uvu’a.  The  dofe 
of  black  pepper  may  be  from  x gr.  to  3j.  The  officinal 
preparations  are  the  “ Emplaftrum  melees  veficat.  rii  com- 
pofi'um”  of  Edinb.,  and  the  “ Unguentum  piperis  nigri” 
of  Dubl.  Woodville.  Thomfon. 

Pepper  that  is  fold  ground  is  very  apt  to  be  fophifticated ; 
the  b ack  with  burnt  cruft  of  bread,  & c.,  and  the  white 
with  beaten  rice. 

Pepper,  Long , Piper  longum,  is  thus  denominated  from 
its  form,  which  is  cylindrical,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half 
in  length  ; it  confifts  of  an  affemblage  of  grains,  or  feeds, 
joined  clofe  to  one  another,  of  a brownifti  coiour,  bordering 
without  on  red,  and  within  on  black  ; and  grows  by  a long 
pedicle  to  a plant,  like  that  cf  the  black  pepper,  and  of  the 
fame  genus,  but  lower,  and  its  leaves  fmaller  and  greener. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Ealt  Indies,  efpecially  Java,  Malabar, 
and  Bengal.  The  berries,  or  grains,  are  very  fmali,  and 
lodged  in  a pulpy  matter ; like  thofe  of  the  black  pepper, 
they  are  firft  green,  and  become  red  when  ripe.  This  fruit 
is  hotted  to  the  tafte  in  its  immature  ftate,  and  is  therefore 
gathered  while  green,  and  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
when  it  changes  to  a blackifli  or  dark  grey  colour.  Dr. 
Cullen  obferves,  that  long  pepper  has  precifely  the  fame 
qualities  with  thofe  of  black,  but  in  a weaker  degree ; and 
Bergius  fays  that  black  pepper  is  hotter  than  this  fpecies, 
whereas  the  contrary  is  the  fadt,  and  is  aflerted  both  by 
Lewis  and  Murray.  Its  conftituent  parts  appear  to.be 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  black  pepper.  Ether  digefted  on  pow- 
dered long  pepper  takes  up  2. § parts  in  10,  and  when  evapo- 
rated on  water  depofits  a refin  lefs  hot  than  that  of  black 
pepper,  but  more  permanent ; and  a fmaller  proportion  of 
extradtive.  Its  officinal  preparations  are  “ Corfedtio  opii” 
Lond.,  “ Pulvis  cinnamomia comp.”  L.  D.,  “ Pulvis  cretse 
comp.”  L.,  and  “ Tindtura  cinnamomi  compofita,”  L-E.D. 
Woodville.  Thomfon. 

Some  have  mentioned  three  kinds  of  this  pepper,  that  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  that  of  America,  and  that  of  Ethiopia,  called 
alio  grain  of  Zeiim  ; though  the  firlt  alone  is  the  proper  long 
pepper,  the  reft  refembling  it  but  little. 

Pepper,  Barbary,  Bell,  Bird,  Bonnet,  and  Cayenne.  See 
Capsicum. 

Pepper,  Guinea,  piper  Jndicum,  obtained  from  a fpecies 
of  the  capficum,  is  a reddifh  pod,  of  a coral  colour,  much 
efteemed  by  the  Americans,  from  among  whom  it  is  brought, 
and  by  them  called  chile,  and  by  the  French,  garden  coral . 
See  Capsicum. 

Under  the  article  Capsicum  we  have  mentioned  the  die- 
tet;c  and  medicinal  ufe  of  the  fruit  cf  the  capficum,  or  oi 
Cayenne  pepper,  We  (hall  here  add  fome  other  particulars. 
It  has  been  found  beneficial  in  lethargic  affedtions;  in  dropfies, 
and  other  cachedtic  complaints,  when  chalybeates  are  indi- 
cated, a fmall  portion  of  powdered  capficum  is  recommended 
as  an  excellent  addition  by  Dr.  Wright ; and  m the  difeafeg 
cynanche  maligna,  and  fcarlatina  maligna,  it  has  been  found 
highly  ufeful,  both  given  internally,  and  efed  as  a gargle. 
Cataplafms  of  capficum  eperate  as  a powerful  rubefacient 
without  bliftering  the  Ikin,  and  are  ufed  in  the  Weft  Indie* 
to  relieve  the  coma  and  delirium,  which  aimoft  conftantly 
attend  tropical  fevers.  The  diluted  juice  of  the  fruit  is  faid 
I to 
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to  be  a fovereign  remedy  in  ophthalmia  from  relaxation. 
Capficum  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  piils  in  dofes  from 
grs.  vj  to  grs.  x ; or  f3j  to  f3ij,  in  a glafs  of  water,  of  a 
tindture  made  with  3iv  of  capficum  and  fjviij  of  alcohol. 
The  gargle  nfually  employed  is  made  by  beating  into  a pafte 
3j  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  3j  of  common  fait ; then  adding 
fjvj  of  boiling  water  ; and  to  the  folution,  drained  when 
cold,  f3iv  of  vinegar.  But  a fimple  infufion  in  the  propor- 
tion of  gr.  j of  the  pepper  to  f Jj  of  boiling  water,  anfwers 
equally  well.  Thomfon. 

Pepper,  Jamaica,  called  by  the  Dutch  amomi , by  the 
Spaniards  pimicnta  de  Jamaica , is  the  fruit  of  a tree,  the 
myrtus  foliis  alternis  of  Linnaeus,  growing  plentifully  in  Ja- 
maica, and  other  American  iflands. 

It  is  a real  aromatic,  and  may  fupply  the  defett  of  cloves, 
nutmeg,  and  cinnamon  ; whence  it  is  called  alfo  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  all-fpice . The  French  call  it  the  round  clove , from  its 
round  fhape,  and  its  talle  refembling  that  fpice.  See  Myr- 
tus and  Pimenta. 

Pepper,  Ciapa,  pimienta  de  .Ciapa,  a name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  a fort  of  fpice  which  they  difcovered  in  Ciapa, 
a province  of  GuaMmala,  in  New  Spain,  and  of  which  they 
were  at  firft  very  fond,  both  in  food  and  medicine. 

In  medicine  it  is  a very  good  cephalic  and  ftomachic.  It 
is  recommended  very  flrongly  alfo  by  fome  of  the  Spanifh 
writers,  as  a cure  for  the  epilepfy  and  gutta  ferena  ; but 
thofe  who  tried  it  in  thefe  cafes  do  not  confirm  fuch  ac- 
counts. 

The  defcriptions  we  have  of  it  are,  that  it  has  the  tafte 
of  cloves,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  ginger,  all  blended  to- 
gether ; and  Redi  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  no  other  than  our 
pimenta,  or  Jamaica  pepper. 

Pepper,  Indian.  See  Guinea  Pepper  and  Capsicum. 

Pepper,  Poor  man's,  a name  fometimes  given  to  the  dit- 
tander,  or  lepidium  ; which  fee. 

Pepper,  Wall,  a name  fometimes  given  to  a fpecies  of 
fedum,  or  leffer  houfe-leek.  See  Sedum. 

Pepper,  Water,  a fpecies  of  polygonum  ; which  fee.  Mil- 
ler and  others  make  it  a fpecies  of  the perficaria  ; which  fee. 

PEPFER-gra/s.  See  Pilularia. 

PEPPER-minf,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  mint.  See  Men- 
tha, 

PEPPER-wor/,  a name  by  which  fome  call  the  lepidium  ; 
which  fee. 

Pepper -bird,  in  Ornithology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the 
rhamphaftos  with  a yellow  rump,  otherwife  called  toucan. 

Pepper -mtifhroom,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  Dr.  Lifter 
to  a new  fpecies  of  fungus,  difcovered  by  him  in  the  woods 
of  Yorkfhire,  whofe  juice  is  acrid  and  hot  as  pepper. 
This  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  common  efculent  mufhroom, 
but  ©f  the  fame  fhape  with  that,  having  a round  head  and 
open  gills  underneath.  The  head  is  very  flefhy,  and  the  pe- 
dicle alfo  is  folid,  not  hollow,  as  in  moft  other  of  the  large 
Fungufes : any  part  of  this  mufhroom  being  cut  or  broken, 
it  bleeds  very  freely  a white  milky  juice,  like  that  of  the  ti- 
thymals.  This  juice  tafles  like  pepper,  only  that  it  is  much 
hotter.  It  is  not  vifcous  or  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  the 
air  does  not  much  difcolour  it ; nor  doeg  it  render  the  blade 
of  the  knife,  with  which  it  is  cut,  black,  as  moft  other  ve- 
getable juices  do.  When  let  out  of  the  plant  it  very  foon 
concretes  into  a firm  and  dry  mafs,  making  a fort  of  cake  ; 
and  when  thus  dried  into  a folid  fubftance,  it  retains  its  white 
colour  and  pungent  tafte.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  this 
mufhroom,  though  fo  hot  to  our  tongues  as  not  to  be  en- 
dured, yet  is  fo  well  fuited  to  the  palates  and  nature  of  cer- 
tain infe&s,  that  they  can  not  only  feed  on  it,  but  live  com- 
fortably in  the  midft  of  it.  The  yellow  naked  fnail  feeds 


greedily  on  the  plant  while  growing,  and  the  ftalks  of  it  at 
fuch  times  as  the  juice  is  fharpeft  of  all,  that  is,  while  it  it 
growing  to  the  full  fize,  are  full  of  the  maggots  and  worms 
hatched  f-om  the  eggs  of  flies,  depofited  there  for  a nidus 
ard  food  for  them  in  that  flate.  The  juice  has  a great  affi- 
nity with  euphorbium,  and  may  be  brought  into  medicinal 
ufe,  perhaps,  to  very  good  purpofe. 

John  Bauliine  defcribcs  a mufhroom  much  refembling  this 
but  fmaller  and  lefs  flefhy  ; and  the  Pruffians  and  Polanders 
have  a fort  of  great  mufhroon,  which  they  call  groozdi/hys, 
which  agrees  with  this  in  many  particulars  ; but  it  is  larger 
and  thicker.  Phil.  Tranf.  N' 89. 

Pepper- wrt/er,  a liquor  prepared  by  the  curious  for  exa- 
mination by  the  nrcrofcope,  as  always  affording  a great  num- 
ber of  fmall  animals. 

The  method  of  preparing  it  is  this : put  common  black 
pepper,  grofsly  powdered,  into  an  open  veflel,  fo  as  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  it  half  an  inch  thick,  and  put  to  it  rain 
or  river  water,  till  it  covers  it  an  inch  ; fhake  or  ftir  the  whole 
well  together,  at  firft  mixing,  but  never  difturb  it  after- 
wards : let  the  veffel  be  expofed  to  the  air,  uncovered  ; and 
in  a few  days  there  will  be  feen  a pellicle  or  thin  flein  fwim- 
ming  on  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  appearing  of  feveral  co- 
lours. 

This  is  a congeries  of  multitudes  of  fmall  animals ; and 
being  examined  by  the  microfcope,  will  be  feen  all  in  mo- 
tion : the  animals,  at  firft  fight,  are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be 
diftinguifhable,  unlefs  to  the  greateft  magnifiers  ; but  they 
grow  daily  till  they  arrive  at  their  full  fize.  Their  numbers 
are  alfo  continually  increafing,  till  the  whole  furface  of  the 
liquor  is  full  of  them,  to  a confiderable  depth.  When  dif- 
turbed,  they  will  fometimes  all  dart  down  to  the  bottom,  but 
they  foon  after  come  up  to  the  furface  again.  The  flcin  ap- 
pears foonefl  in  warm  weather,  and  the  animals  grow  the 
quickeft  ; but  in  the  fevereft  cold  it  will  fucceed,  unlefs  the 
water  freezes.  Baker’s  Microfcope,  p.  71. 

About  the  quantity  of  a pin’s  head  of  this  feum,  taken 
upon  the  nib  of  a new  pen,  or  the  tip  of  a hair-pencil,  is  to 
be  laid  on  a plate  of  clear  glafs  ; and  if  firft  applied  to  the 
third  magnifier,  then  to  a fecond,  and  finally  to  the  firft,  will 
fhew  the  different  animalcules  it  contains,  of  feveral  kinds 
and  fhapes,  as  well  as  fizes.  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  284. 

The  animalcules  difcoverable  in  this  liquor  are  principally 
of  fix  kinds.  1.  The  largeft  kind  of  all  is  in  length  about  the 
diameter  of  a hair,  and  fcarcely  a fourth  part  of  that  meafure 
in  breadth  ; they  are  very  thin  and  tranfparent,  but  their 
back  is  dirker  than  their  belly;  they  turn  about  very  fre- 
quently and  nimbly  in  the  water : their  fides  are  fringed 
with  a great  number  of  minute  feet,  which  are  feen  prin- 
cipally at  the  two  ends  ; and  at  one  end  there  are  alfo 
fome  briftles  longer  than  the  feet,  which  make  a fort  of  tail. 
They  are  very  nimble,  and  walk  as  well  as  fwim,  and  will 
climb  up  a hair,  if  put  in  among  them. 

2.  There  is  a fmaller  fort,  whofe  length  is  about  the  third- 
of  a hair’s  breadth  ; but  their  tail  is  five  or  fix  times  as  long 
as  their  body.  This  they  either  carry  ftraight,  or  in  a 
fpiral  form  ; and  al  the  other  end  they  thruft  out  a fort  of 
bearded  tongue : thefe  make  a conftant  current  of  water 
towards  them. 

3.  There  is  a fmaller  fort  than  thefe,  which  are  fometimes 
feen  of  an  oval  figure,  and  fometimes  long  and  flat,  like  a 
flounder : thefe  alfo  have  feet,  which  are  plainly  feen  when 
the  water  is  evaporating. 

4.  A fourth  may  appear  like  flender  worms,  fifty  times 
as  long  as  broad : their  thicknefs  is  not  above  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a hair’s  breadth  ; and  they  move  with 
equal  eafe  either  forward  or  backward, 
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>•  There  is  a fifth  fort  extremely  minute  and  round  ; and 
6.  A fixth  kind,  which  are  longer  than  thefe,  but  not  larger ; 
and  probably  there  may  be  yet  many  kinds  not  difcovered. 
Thefe  fmall  animals  are  eafily  deftroyed  ; a little  diflolved 
fait  or  fugar,  or  fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  even  fpittle,  will  kill  them  ; 
and  in  the  drying  away  of  the  waters  many  of  them  burft. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  203. 

Pepper  Bay , in  Geography , a bay  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Java  ; 30  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bantam.  S.  lat. 
6 24'.  E.  long.  io5:)  40'. 

PEPPERBERG,  a town  of  the  ifiand  of  Java,  cn  the 
S.  coaft  ; 75  miles  S.  of  Batavia. 

PEPPERELBOROUGH,  a townfhip  of  America, 
in  York  county,  and  Hate  of  Maine,  on  the  N.  fide  of  Saco 
river,  near  the  mouth,  which  feparates  it  from  Biddeford  to 
the  fouth.  A bank  by  the  name  of  “ Saco  Bank”  was 
eftablifhed  here  in  1803  ; about  12  miles  S.W.  of  Portland. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1772,  and  contains  1842  inhabitants. 

PEPPERELL,  a townfhip  of  Maffachufetts,  on  the 
E.  branch  of  Nafhaway  river,  and  on  the  N.  line  of  Middle- 
sex county ; 40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Bofton  ; incorporated 
in  1733,  and  containing  1198  inhabitants. 

PEPSIQUIACH  Point  lies  on  the  northern  fide  of 
Chaleur  bay,  now  called  “ Pafpibiac  Point about  three 
leagues  W.N.W.  of  Eaft  Nouvelle.  It  is  a barren  plain, 
nearly  a league  long,  where  is  carried  on  a very  extenfive 
fifhery. 

PEPTIC,  in  Medicine.  See  Pepastic. 

PEPUNG,  in  Geography,  two  fmall  ifiands  of  the  Eaft 
Indian  fea,  near  the  coaft  of  China.  N.  lat.  23^  22'.  E. 
long.  107'. 

PEPUSCH,  John  Christopher,  in  Biography,  doctor 
in  mufic,  Oxon.,  a very  learned  mufician,  who  was  born  at 
Berlin  in  1667,  and  had  made  fo  great  a progrefs  in  mufic 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  that  he  was  fent  for  to  court,  where 
he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  abilities  that  he  was  appointed 
to  teach  the  prince,  father  of  the  late  king  of  Pruflia.  He 
remained  at  Berlin  till  he  was  about  twenty,  when  he  went 
into  Holland,  where  he  firft  began  to  publifh  his  compofi- 
tion? ; but  after  continuing  there  about  a year,  he  came  to 
England  foon  after  the  Revolution.  His  firft  employment 
in  London  was  playing  the  tenor  in  the  band  at  Drury -lane 
play-houfe  ; but  having  convinced  the  managers  that  he 
deferved  a better  place,  he  was  advanced  to  the  harpfichord 
about  1700.  In  1707  he  had  acquired  Englifh  fufficient  to 
adapt  Motteaux’s  tranflation  of  the  Italian  opera  of 
“ Thomyris”  to  airs  of  Scarlatti  and'Bononcini,  and  to  new- 
fet  the  recitatives.  In  1709  and  1710,  feveral  of  his  works 
were  advertifed  in  the  firft  edition  of  the  Tatlers,  particu- 
larly a fet  of  fonatas  for  a flute  and  bafe,  and  his  firft  book 
of  cantatas.  In  1713  he  obtained,  at  the  fame  time  as 
Crofts,  the  degree  of  doftor  of  mufic  at  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  And  foon  after  this,  upon  the  eftablilhment  of  a 
choral  chapel  at  Cannons,  he  was  employed  by  the  duke  of 
Chandos  as  maeftro  di  capella  ; in  which  capacity  he  com- 
pofed  anthems  and  morning  and  evening  fervices,  which  are 
ftill  preferved  in  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic.  In  1715 
he  comoofed  the  mafque  of  “ Venus  and  Adonis,”  written 
by  Cibber  ; and  in  1716  “ The  Death  of  Dido,”  by  Booth, 
both  for  Dru.-y-lane.  Thefe  pieces,  though  not  very  fuc- 
cefsful,  were  more  frequently  performed  than  any  of  his 
original  dramatic  compofitions.  In  1723  he  publifhed  an 
ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  day,  which  he  had  fet  for  the  concert 
in  York-buildings.  And  about  the  year  1724,  Dr.  Ber- 
keley, dean  of  Londonderry,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Cloyne, 
having  formed  a plan  for  erecting  a college  in  one  of  the 
Summer  ifles,  or  Bermudas,  among  the  feveral  perfons  of 
Vol.  XXVI. 
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diftinguithed  abilities  whom  he  had  engaged  to  accompany 
him  thither,  fixed  on  Dr.  Pepufch.  But  having  embarked 
with  his  affociates  for  the  intended  fettlement,  the  fhip  was 
wrecked,  and  the  undertaking  fruftrated. 

Being  returned  to  England  after  this  accident,  Dr.  Pe- 
pufch married  Margarita  de  l’Epine,  who  had  quitted  the 
ftage,  where  flie  had  acquired  a fortune  that  was  eftimated 
at  10,000/.  Thefe  poflefiions,  however,  did  not  incline  the 
do&cr  to  relax  in  his  mufical  ftudies  or  purfuits.  He  had 
always  been  a diligent  colledor  of  ancient  mufic  and  mufical 
tradts,  and  he  was  now  enabled  to  gratify  this  paflion 
without  imprudence.  He  ftill  continued  to  compofe  for 
the  play-houfe  in  Lincolns-Inn-Fields,  and  had  the  “ Squire 
of  Alfatia”  for  his  benefit  there  in  1726,  “ with  finging  by 
Mrs.  Chambers,  alio  finging  in  Italian  and  Englifh  by 
Mrs.  Forfyth,  Mrs.  Davies,  and  Mrs.  Grimaldi,  being  the 
firft  time  of  their  refpe&ive  appearances  on  the  ftage.” 
Soon  after  he  was  very  judicioufly  chofen  by  Gay,  to  help 
him  to  fele£t  the  tunes  for  the  “ Beggar’s  Opera,”  for 
which  he  compofed  an  original  overture  upon  the  fubjedt  of 
one  of  the  tunes  (I’m  like  a fkiff),  and  furnifhed  the  wild, 
rude,  and  often  vulgar  melodies,  with  bafes  fo  Ample  and 
excellent,  that  no  judicious  contrapuntift  will  ever  attempt 
to  alter  them  for  the  theatrical  purpofe  for  which  they 
were  originally  defigned.  It  would  be  eafy  to  multiply 
notes,  and  make  the  bafe  more  important  than  the  treble, 
at  the  expence  of  the  finger,  the  vocal  part,  and  of  pro- 
priety ; and  we  will  venture  to  fay  that  the  inftrument  or 
accompaniment  that  robs  the  finger  of  the  attention  of  the 
audience  by  being  too  loud,  or  too  bufy  (if  the  finger  is 
worth  hearing),  is  much  more  deferving  of  cenfure  than 
praife. 

After  this  period,  he  compofed  but  little,  applying  him- 
felf  chiefly  to  the  theory  of  mufic,  and  explaining  the  myf- 
teries  of  compofition  to  young  profeffors.  He  had  always 
been  extremelv  anxious  for  the  profperity  of  the  '.Academy 
cf  Ancient  Mufic,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  firft  founders, 
and  continued  very  aftive  in  its  fervice  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  As  a confequence  of  his  mufical  erudition  and  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  his  art,  he  publifhed,  in  1731,  a 
corredt  edition  of  a fhort  “ Treatife  on  Harmony,”  which 
the  late  earl  of  Abercorn  is  fuppofed  to  have  affifted  him 
in  putting  into  Englifh.  This  nobleman  had  fo  long  ftudied 
compofition  under  Dr.  Pepufch,  and  fo  frequently  converfed 
with  him  on  the  fubjedt,  that  he  was  fuppofed  more  able  to 
explain  his  principles  in  Englifh  than  the  dodtor  himfelf. 
The  firft  edition  of  this  fmall  traft  appeared  without  the 
plates  or  the  confent  of  the  author.  This  work  contains 
many  elementary  rules  for  compofition  that  are  pradtical 
and  ufeful ; but  it  likewife  contains  many  prejudices  and 
exploded  doctrines,  which,  to  revive,  would  fhackle  genius 
and  throw  the  art  back  into  Gothic  times. 

In  1737  he  was  appointed  organift  of  the  Charter-houfe, 
which  afforded  him  a tranquil  retreat  well  fuited  to  his  time 
of  life  and  love  of  ftudy ; and  he  was  vifited  and  confulted 
as  an  oracle,  not  only  by  young  mufical  ftudents,  to  whom 
he  was  always  kind  and  communicative,  but  by  every 
mailer  who  modeftly  fuppofed  he  had  ftill  fomething  to 
learn.  Here  he  greatly  augmented  his  library,  which 
confifled  of  mufical  curiofities,  theoretical  and  pradtical,  of 
all  kinds. 

In  1739  he  loft  a fon,  his  only  child,  upon  whofe  genius 
and  difpoiition  there  was  every  reafon  to  found  the  greatefl 
expectations  ; and  in  1 74c  Mrs  Pepufch  died  ; after  which, 
his  time  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  genera  and  fyftems  of  the  ancient  Greek  mufic,  concern- 
ing which  he  prefented  a paper  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
4N  1 -46, 
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1746,  N°  481,  and  Martin’s  Abridg.  vol.  x.  and  was  foon 
after  elefted  a member  of  that  learned  body. 

From  this  period  till  the  year  1752,  when  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five,  he  perfifted  in  the  ftudy  of  Greek  mafic  ; 
and  having  difpatched  the  “ Genera,”  was  trying  to  illuf- 
trate  the  doftrines  and  prejudices  of  Ifaac  Voflius  concern- 
ing the  “ Rhythmus”  of  the  ancients,  but  left  no  papers 
behind  him  on  the  fubjei^  that  were  either  ufeful  or  intel- 
ligible to  thofe  who  had  the  poffeffion  of  them  after  his 
deceafe. 

This  profound  mufician  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Charter-houfe,  where  a tablet  was  placed,  and  infcribed  to 
his  memory,  by  his  friends  and  affociates  of  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Mufic. 

As  a praftical  mufician,  though  fo  excellent  a harmonift, 
he  was  poffefled  of  fo  little  invention,  that  few  of  his  com- 
pofitions  were  ever  in  general  life  and  favour,  except  one 
of  his  twelve  cantatas,  “ Alexis,”  and  his  airs  for  two  flutes 
or  violins,  contifting  of  Ample  eafy  themes  or  grounds  with 
variations,  each  part  echoing  the  other  in  common  divifions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  hand.  Indeed,  though  only 
one  cantata  of  the  two  books  he  publilhed  was  ever  much 
noticed,  there  is  confiderable  harmonical  merit  in  them  all ; 
the  recitatives  are  in  general  good,  and  the  counterpoint 
perfeftly  corredt  and  mafterly.  The  fifth  cantata  of  the 
fecond  book  feems  much  fuperior  to  the  reft  : the  firft  air 
would  admit  of  modern  tafte  and  expreffion,  the  harmony 
is  rich,  and  the  parts  are  well  arranged  ; and  the  fecond  air, 
with  a trumpet  accompaniment,  is  fpirited,  and  if  fung  by 
a powerful  and  cultivated  voice,  would  have  a good  effedt. 
But  thefe  cantatas  are  by  no  means  in  the  ftyle  of  Alef. 
Scarlatti,  as  has  been  fuggefted ; they  rather  refemble  the 
cantatas  of  Gafparini,  whofe  melodies  were  Ample  and 
modulation  timid,  than  the  original  cantilena  and  extraneous 
modulation  of  Scarlatti.  Among  all  the  publications  of 
Pepufch,  the  moft  ufeful  to  mufical  ftudents  was,  perhaps, 
his  corredt  edition  of  Corelli’s  fonatas  and  concertos  in 
fcore,  publilhed  in  1732. 

He  treated  all  other  mufic  in  which  there  was  fancy  or 
invention  with  fovereign  contempt.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  has 
been  aflerted,  that  “ he  readily  acquiefced  in  Handel’s 
fuperior  merit.”  Handel  defpifed  the  pedantry  of  Pe- 
pufch, and  Pepufch,  in  return,  conftantly  refufed  to  join  in 
the  general  chorus  of  Handel’s  praife. 

The  foie  ambition  of  Pepufch,  during  the  laft  years  of 
his  life,  feems  to  have  been  the  obtaining  the  reputation  of  a 
profound  theorift,  perfedtly  Ikilled  in  the  mufic  of  the  an- 
cients ; and  attaching  himfelf  to  the  mathematician  De 
Moivre  and  Geo.  Lewis  Scot,  who  helped  him  to  calculate 
ratios,  and  to  conftrue  the  Greek  writers  on  mufic,  he  be- 
wildered himfelf  and  fome  of  his  fcholars  with  the  Greek 
genera,  feales,  diagrams,  geometrical,  arithmetical,  and  har- 
monical proportions,  furd  quantities,  apotomes,  lemmas,  and 
every  thing  concerning  ancient  harmonics,  that  was  dark, 
unintelligible,  and  foreign  to  common  and  ufeful  pra&ice. 
But  with  all  his  pedantry  and  ideal  admiration  of  the  mufic 
of  the  ancients,  he  certainly  had  read  more  books  on  the 
theory  of  modern  mufic,  and  examined  more  curious  com- 
pofitions,  than  any  of  the  muficians  of  his  time  ; and  though 
totally  devoid  of  fancy  and  invention,  he  was  able  to  correft 
the  produfkions  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  affign  reafons 
for  whatever  had  been  done  by  the  greateft  mafters  who 
preceded  him.  But  when  he  is  called  the  moft  learned 
mufician  of  his  time,  it  fhould  be  faid,  in  the  mufic  of  the 
l6th  century.  Indeed,  he  had  at  laft  fuch  a partiality  for 
mufical  myfteries,  and  a fpirit  fo  truly  antiquarian,  that  he 
allowed  no  compofition  to  be  mufiq  but  what  was  old  and 


obfcuie.  Yet,  though  he  fettered  the  genius  of  his  fcholars 
by  antiquated  rules,  he  knew  the  mechanical  law9  of  har- 
mony fo  well,  that  in  glancing  his  eye  over  a fcore,  he 
could  by  a ftroke  of  his  pen  fmooth  the  wildeft  and  moft 
incoherent  notes  into  melody,  and  make  them  fubmiflive  to 
harmony  ; inftantly  feeing  the  fuperfluous  or  deficient  notes, 
and  fuggefting  a bafe  from  which  there  was  no  appeal. 

His  admirable  library,  the  moft  curious  and  complete  in 
fcarce  mufical  authors,  theoretical  and  pra&ical,  was 
difperfed  after  his  death.  He  bequeathed  a confiderable 
part  of  his  beft  books  and  manuferipts  to  Kelner,  an  old 
German  friend,  who  played  the  double-bafe  in  the  theatres 
and  concerts  of  the  time ; fome  to  Travers,  and  thefe  and 
the  reft  were  at  laft  fold,  difperfed,  and  embezzled,  in  a 
manner  difficult  to  deferibe  or  underftand.  For  an  anaiyfis 
of  Dr.  Pepufch’s  “ Treatife  on  Harmony,”  fee  Counter- 
point. 

There  never  was  a great  man  in  any  art  or  fcience  who 
had  not  his  opponents  : and  there  have  always  been  two 
opinions  concerning  the  merit  of  Pepufch.  He  was  refpefted 
and  revered  by  the  exclufive  lovers  of  old  mufic,  and  ftudents 
in  harmony,  for  his  profound  erudition  and  knowledge  in 
harmony  ; while  the  admirers  of  Handel,  and  of  modern 
Italian  compofition,  regarded  him  as  a pedant  totally  devoid 
of  genius.  It  feemed,  therefore,  but  juft  and  equitable, 
after  the  deceafe  of  his  friends  and  his  foes,  to  point  out, 
with  the  utmoft  truth  and  candour,  the  real  merit  and 
deficiencies  in  this  little  valuable  work. 

PEPUZA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
Phrygia  Pacatiana. 

PEPUZIANS,  in  Ecclcjiajiical  Hi/lory,  a fe£l  of  ancient 
heretics  ; otherwife  called  Phrygians,  or  Cafaphrygians 

They  had  their  name  Pepuzians,  from  a pretence  that 
Jefus  Chnft  appeared  to  one  of  their  prophetefles  in  the 
city  of  Pepuza  in  Phrygia,  which  was  their  holy  city.  Gee 
Quintilians. 

PEPYLYCHNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  which 
bounded  Macedonia. 

PEPYS’s  Islands,  in  Geography.  See  Falkland 
IJlandt. 

PEQUANACK,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Morris 
county,  New  Jerfey,  feparated  from  Bergen  county  N.  by 
Pegunnock  river. 

PEQUANNOCK  Point  or  River.  The  river  is  a 
fmall  ltream  which  runs  S.  through  the  towns  of  Hun- 
tington and  Stratford  in  Fairfield  county,  Connefticut,  and 
difeharges  itfelf  into  a bay  in  the  found,  where  veffels  may 
anchor.  The  point  forms  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  bay, 
near  which  are  fome  rocks ; 5 miles  S.W.  of  Stratford 
river. 

PEQUEA  Creek,  a river  of  Pennfylvania,  which  runs 
into  the  Sufquehannah,  N.  lat.  39°  54'.  W-  long.  76’  22'. 

PEQUESIGEHAUGEM,  or  Bear  Lake , the  fource 
of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  the  Rorth-eafterly 
branch  of  Maggakadawa  river : it  is  of  an  irregular  form, 
about  three  miles  long,  and  two  wide. 

PEQUEST  Creek,  a river  of  New  Jerfey,  which  runs 
into  the  Delaware,  N.  lat.  40°  47'.  W.  long.  751-  10'. 

PER,  a Latin  prepofition  often  ufed  before  the  two  words 
Arfis  and  Thejis.  Per  the/in  means,  in  beating  time,  the 
firft  note  or  portion  of  a bar,  when  the  hand  or  foot  is 
beaten  down ■ Per  arjin  implies  the  fecond  or  fourth  por- 
tion of  a bar,  when  the  hand  or  foot  is  lifted  up.  It  is 
alfo  faid  of  a melody,  counterpoint,  or  fugue,  &c.  that  the 
notes  move  per  thejin,  when  they  defeend  from  the  acute  to 
the  grave  ; and  that  their  motion  is  per  arftn,  when,  on  the 
contrary,  the  notes  mount  from  the  grave  to  the  acute. 
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P*tt  is  alfo  an  Italian  prepofition  which  has  many  ac- 
ceptations in  the  mufical  compofitions  of  Italy. 

1.  Before  the  name  of  authors,  when  it  is  meant  to 
fignify  by  in  Englifh  ; but  this  is  bad  Italian. 

2.  It  is  conftantly  found  in  tables  of  contents  to  motets, 
indicating  the  occafion,  the  fubjedt,  and  day  of  fellivals,  on 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  fung : and  then  it  means  for. 
Per  la  Beata  Virgine,  or  the  initials  B.  M.  Y.  for,  or  in 
honour  of,  the  bleffed  Virgin.  Per  li,  or  g/i  dfunti ; for 
the  dead,  &c. 

3.  Per  alfo  often  fignifies  A,  or  per  diritto,  llraight  on. 
Per  rovefcio , by  inverfion,  &c. 

Per  Accident.  See  Accidens. 

PERA,  in  Botany.  See  Perula. 

Pera,  in  Ancient  Geography , a place  near  mount  Hymettus 
in  Attica  ; where  was  a temple  of  Venus,  with  a fountain, 
which  procured  a happy  delivery  for  the  females  who  drank 
of  it,  according  to  the  relation  of  Suidas. 

Pera,  in  Geography,  a fuburb  of  Conftantinople,  in  which 
the  ambaffadors,  the  agents  of  foreign  courts,  and  almoft  all 
foreigners  refide,  with  the  exception  of  the  merchants  who 
are  eflablifhed  at  Galata,  another  fuburb,  being  that  nearer 
to  the  harbour,  and  more  conveniently  fituated  for  their 
commercial  affairs.  Pera  is  one  of  the  molt  populous 
quarters  of  the  city,  notwithftanding  its  diftance  from  the 
port  and  the  centre  of  bufinefs ; and  the  lodgings  are 
extremely  dear,  fince  the  rich  Armenians  came  to  fettle  there, 
in  order  to  be  lefs  expofed  to  exadlions  and  the  infults  of  the 
Turks,  and  to  enjoy  a little  more  liberty  under  the  prote&ion 
of  the  Europeans.  See  Constantinople. 

Pera,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  Algarva  ; 8 miles  E.  of 
Villa  Nova  de  Portimao. — Alfo,  a fea-port  and  capital  of  a 
.kingdom,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Malacca,  ou  a river  of  the 
fame  name  ; 170  miles  N.W.  of  Malacca.  N.  lat.  40  23'. 
E.  long,  ioi 0 15'. 

Pera,  or  Pulo  Pera,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  ltraits  of  Malacca.  N.  lat.  54'. 
E.  long.  98  36'. 

PERACUTUM  Menstruum.  See  Menstruum. 

PER./EA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a province  of  Afia 
Minor,  which  commenced  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Doride, 
towards  mount  Phoenix,  N.E.  of  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  and 
terminated  at  Dxdala.  The  firll  writer  who  mentions  this 
province  is  Polybius.  It  was  for  a long  time  fubjeft  to 
the  Rhodians,  and  a town  called  CryafTus  was  fituated  in  it. 
— Alfo,  a country  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan,  which  was 
one  of  the  divifions  of  Paleftina.  According  to  Jofephus, 
in  his  4 Wars  of  the  Jews,”  Peraea  had  for  its  limits  on 
the  E.  Rabba  or  Philadelphia,  on  the  W.  the  Jordan,  on 
the  S.  Macherontes,  and  on  the  N.  Pella. — Alfo,  a fmall 
country  of  Afia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. — Alfo,  a 
canton  of  Greece,  in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  called  “ Perxi.” 

PER./EQUATORES,  among  the  Romans,  afTeffors  ap- 
pointed to  regulate  the  cenfus  according  to  every  man’s 
circum (lances,  by  eafing  thofe  that  were  overcharged,  and 
raifing  the  taxation  if  too  low. 

PER./ETHUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  in  Arcadia.  Paufanias  fays,  that  among  the 
ruins  of  this  town,  there  was  vifible  a temple  of  the  god 
Pan. 

PERAFTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia; 10  miles  N N.W.  of  Vique. 

PERALADA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia;  22  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Gerona. 

PERALES,  a town  of  Portugal,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  oppofite  to  Abrantes. 


PERALTA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  celebrated 
for  its  wine;  feven  miles  S.S.W.  of  Olite. 

PERAM,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  N. 
lat.  21°  30'.  E.  long.  72°  3'. 

PERAMA,  in  Botany.  See  MattuschktEA. 

PERAMBULATION  of  the  Forejl,  the  furveying,  or 
walking  about  a foreft,  or  the  limits  of  it,  byjufticesor 
other  officers  appointed  for  this  purpofe,  to  fet  down  the 
metes  and  bounds  thereof,  and  what  is  within  the  foreft, 
and  what  without. 

Perambulation  of  Parifhes  is  annually  performed  in  or- 
der to  preferve  thofe  bounds  of  parifhes,  which  have  been 
long  fettled  by  cuftom  ; and  becaufe  thefe  perambulations 
were  performed  in  the  rogation  week,  the  rogation  days 
were  anciently  called  gange- days,  from  the  Saxon  gan,  or 
gangen,  to  go. 

In  the  perambulation  of  a parifh,  no  refrefhments  can  be 
claimed  by  the  parifhioners,  as  due  of  right  from  any  houfe* 
or  lands  in  virtue  of  cuftom. 

Thefe  perambulations  were,  in  the  times  of  popery,  ac- 
companied with  great  abufes,  viz.  with  feaftings  and  fuper- 
ftition ; being  performed  in  the  nature  of  proceflions,  with 
banners,  hand-bells,  lights,  (laying  at  erodes,  and  the  like : 
and,  therefore,  when  proceflions  were  forbidden,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  required,  that,  for  the  retaining 
of  the  perambnlations  of  the  circuits  of  pariflies,  the  people 
fhould,  once  a-year,  at  the  ufual  time,  with  the  curate  and 
the  fubftantial  men  of  the  parifh,  walk  about  the  pariflies, 
and  at  their  return  to  church  make  their  common  prayers, 
&c. 

PERAMBULATIONE  Faciendo,  is  a writ  command- 
ing the  (heriff  to  make  perambulation,  and  fet  down  the 
bounds  of  two  or  more  manors,  whofe  limits  are  not  fo  well 
known. 

The  writ  de  perambulatione  facienda  is  only  iffued,  where 
the  lords  of  both  manors  agree  to  have  fuch  perambula- 
tion. If  one  of  them  refute,  the  other  muft  feek  his  re- 
medy by  a writ  de  rationabilibus  divifis. 

PERAMBULATOR,  in  Surveying,  an  inftrument  for 
the  meafuring  of  diftances ; called  alfo  pedometer,  way-wifer, 
and  furveying- wheel. 

Its  advantages  are  its  handinefs  and  expedition  : its  con- 
trivance is  fuch,  that  it  may  be  fitted  to  the  wheel  of  a 
coach ; in  which  (late  it  performs  its  office,  and  meafures 
the  road  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

There  is  fome  difference  in  its  make  ; that  now  moil  ufual, 
and  mod  convenient,  is  as  follows. 

Perambulator,  or  Way-wifer,  conJlruBion  of  the.  The 
perambulator  (reprefented  Plate  VI.  Surveying,  Jig.  9.)  con- 
fifts  of  a wheel  two  feet  feven  inches  and  a half  in  diameter ; 
confequently  half  a pole,  or  eight  feet  and  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. On  one  end  of  the  axis  is  a nut,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  divided  into  eight  teeth,  which,  upon 
moving  the  wheel  round,  fall  into  the  eight  teeth  of  another 
nut  c,  fixed  on  one  end  of  an  iron  rod  Q,  and  thus  turn 
the  rod  once  round,  in  the  time  the  wheel  makes  one  revo- 
lution. This  rod  lying  along  a groove,  in  the  fide  of  a car- 
riage of  the  inftrument,  has  at  its  other  end  a fquare  hole, 
into  which  fits  the  end  b of  the  little  cylinder  P.  This  cy- 
linder  is  difpofed  under  the  dial-plate  of  a movement,  at 
the  end  of  the  carriage  B,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  be  move- 
able  about  its  axis.  Its  end  a is  cut  into  a perpetual  ferew  ; 
which  falling  into  the  thirty-two  teeth  of  a wheel  perpendi- 
cular to  it,  upon  driving  the  inftrument  forward,  that  wheel 
makes  a revolution,  each  fixteen  poles.  On  the  axis  of 
this  wheel  is  a pinion  with  fix  teeth,  which,  falling  into 
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the  teeth  of  another  wheel  bf  fixty  teeth,  carries  it  found 
every  hundred  and  fixtieth  pole,  or  half  a mile. 

This  la(l  wheel  then  carrying  a hand  or  index  round  with 
it,  over  the  divilions  of  the  dial-plate,  whofe  outer  limb 
is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  fixty  parts,  correfponding 
to  t£e  one  hundred  and  fixty  poles,  points  out  the  number 
bf  poles  paffed  over.  Again,  on  the  axis  of  this  laft  wheel 
is  a pinion  containing  twenty  teeth,  which,  falling  into  the 
teeth  of  a third  wheel,  that  has  forty  teeth,  drives  it  once 
round  irj  three  hundred  and  twenty  poles,  or  a mile.  On 
the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a pinion  of  twelve  teeth,  which, 
falling  into  the  teeth  of  a fourth  wheel,  that  has  feventy- 
two  teeth,  drives  it  once  round  in  twelve  miles. 

This  fourth  wheel  carrying  another  index  over  the  inner 
limb  cf  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  twelve,  for  miles,  and 
each  mile  fubdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  and  furlongs, 
ferves  to  regilter  the  revolutions  of  the  other  hand,  and  to 
keep  account  of  the  half-miles  and  miles  palled  over,  as  far 
as  twelve  miles. 

Perambulator,  or  Way-wifer,  ufe  of  the.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  inftrument  is  obvious  from  its  conftru&ion.  Its 
proper  office  is  in  the  furveying  of  roads,  and  large  dif- 
tances,  where  a great  deal  of  expedition,  and  not  much  ac- 
curacy, is  required.  It  is  evident,  that  driving  it  along, 
and  obferving  the  hands,  has  the  fame  effeft  as  dragging 
the  chain,  and  taking  account  of  the  chains  and  links.  See 
Chain. 

Long  diftances,  fays  major  Rennell,  may  be  accurately 
meafured  by  a perambulator  ; and  he  fays,  that  during  the 
Bengal  furvey,  he  meafured  a meridian  line  of  three  degrees 
with  this  inftrument ; and  found  it  to  agree  minutely  with 
the  obfervations  of  latitude.  An  allowance,  however,  was 
made  for  the  irregularities  of  the  ground,  whenever  they 
occurred. 

PERAMES,  in  Geography , a town  of  America,  in  Ber- 
en  county,  New  Jerfey,  lying  on  the  point  bf  land  formed 
y the  branches  of  Saddle  river,  a N.  branch  of  the  Paf- 
faik ; about  18  miles  N.  of  Bergen. 

PERAMI,  a town  of  the  illand  of  Cuba  ; 25  miles 
S.E.  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

PERANEMA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a Brafilian 
fifti,  of  the  fixe  of  the  pearch,  being  ten  or  eleven  fingers 
in  length,  and  about  three  fingers  broad  in  the  broadeft 
part. 

Its  mouth  is  large  and  round,  and  has  no  teeth,  but 
feveral  very  rough  and  fharp  prominences  ; its  eyes  are  large, 
and  it  has  one  long  fin  running  down  the  back,  which  is 
fupported  by  rigid  and  prickly  rays  ; its  tail  is  not  forked  ; 
its  whole  body  is  a filvery  white,  with  a faint  blufh  of  red ; 
its  fcales  are  extremely  fmall,  and  of  a triangular  figure, 
and  its  belly  is  very  white : it  is  a fea-fifh,  and  is  whole- 
fome  and  well-tafted. 

PERANITES,  the  name  of  a Hone  mentioned  with 
many  idle  (lories  of  its  origin,  by  the  writers  of  the  middle 
ages. 

It  feems  originally  to  have  been  only  a corruption  of  the 
word  peantides,  a name  by  which  the  ancients  feem  to  have 
called  our  Jlaladites  or  dropftone. 

PERARALO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Cadorin  ; two  miles  S.  of  Cadora. 

PERAROOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 
10  miles  S.  of  Tiagar. 

PER  ARSIN,  and  Thesin,  in  Mufic.  See  Per,  &c. 

PERASEMAJOKI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sweden, 
in  the  province  of  Wafa;  50  miles  E.N.E,  of  Chriftine- 
ftadt. 


PER ASHACOTTA,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 13  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Coimbetore. 

PERASTA,  a town  of  Albania,  on  the  Cattaro. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  fea  of  Marmora;  12  miles  N.E.  of  Galli- 
poli. 

PERASTORFF,  a town  of  Auftria;  five  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Ips. 

PERAY,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of 
Tournon.  The  place  contains  1653,  and  the  canton  7492 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  165  kiliometres,  in  10  com- 
munes. 

PERBIGA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  ; 45  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Patna. 

PERBUTPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad  ; 
40  miles  N.E.  of  Gazypour. 

PE  RCA,  the  Fetch , in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  fifties  of 
the  order  Thoracici,  cf  which  the  generic  charadler  is, 
jaws  unequal;  teeth  (harp,  incurved;  gi'l-covers  fcaly,  of 
three  laminae,  the  upper  ferrate  ; gill-membrane  leven  rayed  ; 
lateral  line  arched  with  the  back  ; fcales  hard,  rough ; fins 
fpinous ; vent  nearer  the  head  than  the  tail.  The  name 
perca  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  is  derived  from  the  word 
irsfuoc,  which  fignifies  variegated  with  black  or  dulky  fpots  ; 
a charadler  common  to  mod  of  the  fpecies  of  this  fifti. 
About  fixty  fpecies  are  enumerated  in  Gmelin’s  laft  edition 
of  Linnaeus ; thefc  are  divided  into  three  fedlions  according 
as  they  have  one  dorfal  fin  or  two. 

A.  Dorfal  Fins  two , diflinB. 

Species. 

* Fluviatilis,  or  Common  Pearch.  The  fecond  dor- 
fal fin  has  fixteen  foft  rays ; the  eyes  are  large ; the  iris 
blueilh,  edged  within  with  yellow  ; the  noftrils  are  double, 
near  the  eyes,  with  four  pores  before  them  ; the  mouth  is 
large  ; jaws  nearly  equal ; teeth  fmall,  in  the  jaws  and  on 
the  roof ; the  tongue  is  fmooth  and  fliort ; aperture  of  the 
gills  large  ; dorfal  fins  violet,  the  iirft  with  fpinous  rays  and 
a black  fpot  at  the  end  ; pe&oral  reddifti,  the  reft  are  red  ; 
the  tail  is  a little  forked.  This  well-known  fifti  meafures 
from  eight  or  ten  inches  to  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  It 
inhabits  the  clear  dreams  of  Europe  and  Siberia  ; the  back, 
and  part  of  the  fides,  are  of  a deep  green,  with  five  broad 
black  bars,  which  are  fometimes  dark  green  or  blue,  and 
very  rarely  wanting ; belly  white  tinged  with  red  ; it  fwims 
with  great  fwiftnefs  at  a certain  height  in  the  water.  It  is 
tenacious  of  life,  and  may  be  carried  fixty  miles  in  draw, 
and  yet  furvive  the  journey ; eagerly  takes  a bait : it  feeds 
on  aquatic  infe&s  and  fmaller  fifti,  fpawns  in  May  and  June, 
and  is  very  prolific  : it  has  no  real  air-bladder.  Its  flefti  is 
firm  and  delicate,  and  was  held  in  high  repute  at  the  table 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  In'  fome  of  the  northern  countries, 
a fort  of  ifinglafs  is  made  from  the  fkin.  It  is  preyed  upon 
by  the  pike,  eel,  &c. 

Americanus.  Red ; fecond  dorfal  fin  with  thirteen  rays. 
It  is  found  in  the  brackifli  waters  of  North  America  ; the 
lower  lip,  chin,  gill-membrane,  and  upper  edge  of  the  covers 
red. 

Lucioperca.  Second  dorfal  fin  with  twenty-three  rays. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  the  clear  waters  of  Europe  and  northern 
Perfia.  It  grows  to  four  feet  long ; is  very  voracious, 
feeds  on  other  fifti,  even  of  its  own  tribe ; fpawns  in  May, 
and  is  extremely  prolific  ; the  flefti  is  tender  and  good. 

Voloensis.  Green-gold  ; fecond  dorfal  fin  with  twenty- 
three  rays.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Volga  and  neighbour- 
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ing  rivers,  and  is  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  the  fluvia- 
tilis  and  the  lucioperca. 

Asfeii.  Yellowifh,  with  three  or  four  tranfverfe  bands  ; 
econd  dorfal  fin  with  thirteen  rays.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
the  clear  waters  of  fouthern  Europe,  is  from  fix  to  eight 
inches  long.  The  body  above  is  blackifli,  but  it  is  whitifh 
beneath  ; it  feeds  on  infefts  and  worms  ; the  flefh  is  deli- 
cious. 

Zingel.  Second  dorfal  fin  with  nineteen  rays ; the 
lower  jaw  is  by  much  the  (horter  of  the  two.  It  is  found 
in  the  rivers  of  Germany.  It  refembles  the  laft,  except 
that  it  is  much  larger  ; the  head  more  pointed ; the  gape 
large ; the  colour  lefs  dulky,  and  the  tail  longer,  truncate, 
and  fomewhat  rounded. 

* Labrax  ; the  Bade.  Second  dorfal  fin  with  fourteen 
rays ; the  back  is  dulky,  tinged  with  blue  ; the  beliy  is 
white.  It  inhabits  Europe  and  Egypt.  It  fometimes 
groAS  to  the  weight  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds;  is 
llrong,  a&ive,  and  voracious ; the  body  is  lhaped  like  a 
falmon. 

Alburn  us.  Dorfal  fins  unarmed  ; the  gill-membrane  is 
three-rayed ; the  tail  entire.  It  inhabits  Carolina  : the  body 
is  oblong,  with  numerous  oblique  brown  bands. 

PusiLLA.  Body  oval,  compreffed,  rough.  It  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean,  is  only  an  inch  and  a half  long  ; the  body 
is  of  a reddilh-filvery  hue,  covered  with  very  minute  prickles. 
The  head  is  armed  with  prickles  ; the  lower  jaw  a little 
longer,  very  rough  beneath  ; the  iris  is  white  ; the  ventral 
fins  with  a llrong  fpine,  and  ferrate  on  the  anterior  edge. 

Lopiiar.  Silvery  ; ventral  fins  conne&ed.  It  inhabits 
Conftantinople  ; it  is  about  the  fize  and  lhape  of  a herring  ; 
the  back  is  greenilh-brown  ; it  is  thought  by  fome  naturalifts 
not  to  be  of  the  perca  tribe. 

Arabica.  Body  filvery,  with  longitudinal  black  lines  ; 
tail  with  a golden  fpot,  and  black  in  the  middle.  It  inhabits 
Arabia,  the  body  is  oblong-lanceolate,  truncate,  beneath 
without  fpots  or  lines  ; the  feales  are  lax,  broad,  deciduous, 
denticulate,  difpofed  in  ten  rows;  it  has  fixteen  or  feventeen 
black  lines  on  each  fide. 

Nilotica.  Dorlal  fins  hardly  diftinfl  ; tail  entire.  It  is 
found  i.i  the  river  Nile,  and  alfo  in  the  Cafpian  fea. 

B.  Dorfal  Fins  Jingle  ; Tail  undivided. 

Species. 

Uxdulata.  Dorfal  fins  fub-united  ; body  brown,  waved, 
a brown  fpot  at  the  pe&oral  fins.  It  inhabits  Carolina,  and 
is  there  called  the  croker.  The  anterior  gill-covers  have  five 
(hart  teeth  ; the  tail  is  entire. 

Ocellata.  Dorfal  fins  fub-united;  tail  with  a black 
ocellate  fpot  at  the  bafe.  It  inhabits  Carolina,  and  is  there 
called  the  bade.  The  firft  ray  of  the  dorfal  fin  very  (hort, 
the  firft  of  the  ventral  is  (hotter  and  unarmed  ; the  fpot  on 
the  tail  is  encircled  with  white. 

Argus.  Silvery-bluei(h,  with  numerous  ocellate  brown 
fpots.  It  grows  to  about  a foot  in  length,  and  is  reckoned  a 
very  beautiful  fifh.  The  fpots  on  the  body  have  white 
centres  ; tliofe  on  the  head,  pe&oral  and  ventral  fins,  are 
fmaller  and  without  white  centres. 

* Marina  ; Sea  Pearch.  This  fpecies  is  red,  with  dulky 
lines  on  the  fides  ; gill-covers  with  a black  fpot  ; it  has  fif- 
teen dorfal  fpines . It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
is  about  a foot  long,  and  the  flefh  is  very  good.  The  head 
is  large  and  deformed ; the  eyes  are  large  ; the  teeth  are 
fmall,  numerous,  and  on  the  head  and  gill-covers  are  ftrong 
fpines. 

Scandens.  The  dorfal  fin  of  this  fpecies  has  feventeen 


fpinous  and  eight  foft  rays ; the  feales  are  rough,  with  a 
whitifh  denticulate  edge.  It  inhabits  rivulets  in  Tranquebar; 
is  about  four  inches  long ; has  the  very  Angular  habit  of 
crawling  up  trees,  whence  it  takes  its  fpecific  name,  which 
it  effedts  by  means  of  the  fpines  on  the  gill-covers,  and  fpi- 
nous  rays  of  the  other  fins.  It  is  deferibed  in  the  Linnaean 
Tranfa&ions.  The  body  is  covered  with  a black  (limy  mucus ; 
above  it  is  of  dulky-green,  lighter  on  the  fides,  and  beneath 
it  is  of  a pale  golden  colour. 

Nobilis.  Body  filvery,  with  eight  brown  bands.  It 
inhabits  North  America.  The  fpinous  rays  of  the  dorfal  fin 
are  filvery  at  the  fides. 

Polymna.  Body  black,  with  three  white  bands.  It  in- 
habits South  America  and  fome  parts  of  India.  The  middle 
band  paffes  through  the  hind  part  of  the  dorfal  fin. 

Merra.  Body  white,  w’ith  numerous  fub-hexagonal 
bro  wn  fpots.  It  inhabits  Japan,  and  is  about  a foot  long. 
The  lower  jaw  longer ; pofterior  gill-cover  fpiny,  tail 
rounded. 

Cottoides.  All  the  fins  of  the  fifti  of  this  fpecies  are 
marked  with  two  dotted  lines.  It  is  found  in  India. 

Philadelphia.  The  dorfal  fin  has  a black  fpot  in  the 
middle ; the  feales  and  gill-covers  are  ciliate.  It  inhabits 
South  America. 

Palpebrosa.  The  eyelids  of  this  fpecies  are  marked 
with  a brown  fpot  ; the  lateral  line  is  curved.  It  is  a fmall 
fifh,  and  inhabits  America. 

Atraria.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  black,  the  fins 
are  fpotted  with  white.  It  is  found  in  Carolina. 

Chrysoptera.  The  lower  fins  are  yellow,  fpotted  with 
brown.  It  inhabits  Carolina.  The  gill-covers  are  very  finely 
toothed  ; the  lateral  line  is  ftraight. 

Mediterranea.  All  the  fins  of  this  fpecies,  except  the 
dorfal,  are  tawny  ; the  pe&oral  is  marked  with  a peftoral 
black  fpot.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean.  The  body  is 
green,  with  dufky  lines  parallel  with  a lateral  line  on  the  up- 
per part ; thofe  on  the  lower  part  are  broader,  and  of  a fine 
blue  ; about  a fpan  long  ; compreffed,  oblong. 

Vittata.  The  body  with  five  white  and  brown  tranf- 
verfe lines  : there  is  a variety  of  this  fpecies,  in  which  the 
lines  are  widened  into  bands ; the  firft  inhabits  America ; 
the  fecond  Japan.  They  aie  about  eight  inches  long. 

Guttata.  Body  fprinkled  with  bloody  coloured  dots. 
This  and  the  next  are  natives  of  America. 

Punctata  Body  detted  with  blue. 

Scriba.  Pe&oral  and  caudal  fins  yellow  ; the  head  with 
irregular  zigzag  marks. 

Gigas.  Body  clouded  ; gill-covers  three-fpined ; eleven 
dorfal  fpines.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  about 
three  feet  long.  The  body  is  oval,  compreffed  at  the  fides, 
whitifh -yellow,  with  dufley-brown  waves. 

Rogaa.  Reddifh-black  ; tail  equal;  fins  black;  gill- 
membrane  dufky-red.  It  is  found  in  divers  parts  of 
Arabia. 

Lunaria.  Rufty  black;  peftoral  fins  black,  behind 
yeliow  ; dorfal  and  caudal  behind  of  a palifh  hyaline.  It 
inhabits  Arabia,  and  is  a good  deal  like  the  laft. 

Tauvina.  Body  oblong  linear,  brown,  with  rufty  black 
dots  ; the  tail  is  rounded.  It  inhabits  Arabia.  The  feales 
are  fmall  and  denticulate. 

Fasciata.  This  is  red,  with  broad  whitilh  tranfverfe 
bands.  It  inhabits  the  Red  fea  : is  above  a yard  long,  and 
the  feales  are  fmall. 

Miniata.  This  fpecies  is  fcarlet,  covered  with  blue 
dots;  the  tail  is  rounded;  there  are  two  varieties;  i.  Brown, 
with  ocellate  blue  fpots.  2.  Red,  with  blue  dots.  It  inha- 
bits 
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bite  Arabia,  and  feeds  on  fifh  ; the  fcales  are  very,fmall, 
round,  ftriate ; the  flefh  is  very  good. 

Summaria.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  three  Varieties. 

1.  Tail  rounded;  body  afhy-brown,  covered  with  white 
fpots. 

2.  Body  blueifh,  with  brown  dots. 

3.  Whiti(h-a(h,  with  yellowifh-brown  dots.  Thefe  are 
natives  of  Arabia. 

Sinensis.  Yellowifh  ; tail  oval ; lower  jaw  (horter.  It 
inhabits  China,  and  refembles  the  P.  fluviatilis,  but  is  fmaller. 

C.  Dorfal  Fin  Jingle  ; Tail  forked. 

Species. 

Ascensionis.  Above  reddifh,  beneath  whitifh.  It  is 
found  in  Afcenfion  ifle.  The  body  is  narrower,  covered 
with  oblong  narrow  fcales,  denticulate  on  the  fore-part. 

Louti.  Oblong-lanceolate,  carmine,  with  pale  violet 
dots  ; hind  edge  of  all  the  fins  yellow.  It  inhabits  Arabia, 
and  is  about  three  feet  long. 

Venenosa.  Peftoral  fins  tipt  with  yellow  ; the  tail  is 
lunate  ; the  body  is  marked  with  blood-red  dots.  It  is  a 
native  of  America,  and  fufpefted  of  being  poifonous. 

Melanura.  Tail  black,  edged  with  white  ; the  body 
is  marked  with  yellow  lines.  It  inhabits  America,  as  does 
the  next. 

Sectatrix.  Tail  forked,  red  on  the  hind-part ; the 
belly  is  of  a pale  yellow,  with  grey  lines. 

Stigma.  Dorfal  fin  filamentous ; gill-covers  banded. 
It  is  a native  of  India. 

Diagramma.  The  body  of  this  fifh  is  white,  with 
longitudinal  ftripes  ; it  has  eleven  dorfal  fpines.  It  inhabits 
India,  in  frefh  waters  ; grows  to  ten  inches  long,  and  preys 
on  fmaller  fifties. 

Striata.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  ftriate.  It  in- 
habits North  America,  and  differs  from  the  P.  melanura, 
chiefly  in  not  having  the  tail  black. 

Lineata.  Dorfal  fin  filamentous  ; the  body  with  five 
alternate  white  and  brown  lines. 

* Cernua,  or  Ruffe.  The  dorfal  fin  of  this  fpecies  is 
twenty-feven-rayed  ; the  fpines  are  fifteen.  It  inhabits  the 
clear  ftreams  of  Europe,  and  is  from  fix  to  eight  inches  long  ; 
the  body  is  round,  mucous,  fides  yellowifti,  dirty-green, 
fpotted  with  black,  breaft  white,  nape  and  back  blackifh  ; 
it  feeds  on  leffer  fifties,  and  is  the  prey  of  larger,  and  alfo  of 
various  aquatic  birds ; it  is  a very  fertile  filh,  and  fpawns  in 
March  or  April ; the  flefti  is  reckoned  very  good. 

* Nigra  ; Black  Filh.  The  body  of  this  is  narrow,  with 
fmall  thin  fcales.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  and  is  a very  in- 
diftindt  fpecies. 

Acerrina.  The  dorfal  fin  of  this  fpecies  has  thirty-one 
rays  and  feventeen  fpines.  It  inhabits  the  Euxine  fea,  and 
the  rivers  running  into  it ; it  refembles,  in  its  figure,  colour, 
and  habits,  the  P.  cernua,  but  its  head  is  longer. 

Schraetfer.  Body  with  longitudinal  black  lines  on  each 
fide.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  ; the 
head  is  aculeate. 

Argentea.  Noftrils  tubular;  a black  fpot  on  the  fpinous 
part  of  the  dorfal  fin.  It  inhabits  America. 

Cabrilla.  Body  marked  with  four  longitudinal  blood- 
red  ftripes.  A variety  of  this  fpecies  is  varied  with  yellow 
and  violet  blotches.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

Radula.  Body  with  white  dots  difpofed  in  lines.  It  is 
found  in  India. 

Formosa;  Squirrel  Fifh.  Tail  lunate  ; head  marked  with 
blue  lines,  and  blotches.  It  inhabits  Carolina.  The  gill-co vers 


are  toothed  ; the  anterior  part  of  the  dorfal  fin  abbreviate 
towards  the  hind  part. 

Sacer.  Body  rofe-coloured  ; fecondary  of  the  dorfal 
fin  very  long.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  about 
a foot  long.  The  pofterior  gill-cover  ends  in  a fpine  ; the 
tail  is  lunate. 

Lunulata.  Reddifh  ; tail  with  a black  lunule  at  the 
bafe.  It  inhabits  Sumatra. 

Aurata.  Whitifh,  with  a longitudinal  yellow  ftripe. 
It  inhabits  Sumatra,  as  does  the  next. 

Sumatrensis.  Body  dark-filvery ; fins  longitudinally 
ftriate.  It  inhabits  in  fhoak  the  coafts  of  Sumatra ; it 
is  about  three  inches  long  ; fcales  fmall,  denticulate,  and 
dotted  with  brown.  It  is  deferibed  in  the  Linnaean  Tranf- 
a&ions. 

TRiFuncA.  The  tail  is  trifid  ; and  the  body  has  feven 
blue  bands.  It  inhabits  Carolina,  and  is  very  finely  varie- 
gated. 

The  common  pearch,  or  perca  fluviatilis  of  Linnsus,  is 
much  admired  as  a firm  and  delicate  fifh  ; and  the  Dutch  are 
particularly  fond  of  it  when  made  into  a difh  called  water - 
Jouchy. 

Mr.  Pennant  mentions  a Angular  variety  of  the  pearch, 
the  back  of  which  is  quite  hunched,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  bone,  next  the  tail,  ftrangely  diftorted  ; in  colour 
and  other  refpefts  it  refembles  the  common  kind.  It  is  found 
in  a lake  called  Lhyn  Raith/yn,  in  Merionethfhire,  and  alfo  in 
the  Thames  near  Marlow. 

The  common  pearch  affords  good  fport  for  the  angler. 
The  belt  time  for  their  biting  is,  when  the  fpringis  over,  and 
before  the  heats  of  fummer  come  on.  At  this  time  they  are 
very  greedy,  and  the  angler,  with  good  management,  may 
take  at  one  Handing  all  that  are  in  the  hole,  be  they  ever  fo 
many. 

The  pearch  will  bite  all  day  long,  if  the  weather  be 
cloudy ; but  the  beft  time  is  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  from  three  to  fix  in  the  afternoon.  The  pearch  is 
very  abftemious  in  winter,  and  will  feldom  bite  in  this  feafon 
of  the  year ; if  he  does  at  all,  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day  : 
at  which  time  indeed  all  fifh  bite  beft  at  that  feafon.  See 
Fishing. 

Perca  Amboinenfis , the  name  of  a frefh  water  fifh,  fome- 
what  refembling  our  pearch,  but  differing  in  that  it  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  has  feveral  blue  lines  under  its  fnout,  and 
fome  bluenefs  in  the  adjoining  fins,  but  its  back  and  belly 
fins  are  green.  It  is  caught  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  frefh 
water,  at  Amboyna,  and  is  a very  delicately  tailed  fifh. 
See  Scorpaena  Volitans. 

Perca  Rhomboides.  See  Sparus  Rhomboides.  See.ajfo 
Sparus  Mormyrus. 

PERCEE,  l’Isle,  in  Geography , a fmall  but  remarkable 
ifland  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  being  a 
perpendicular  rock,  pierced  with  two  natural  arches,  through 
which  the  fea  flows.  One  of  thefe  arches  is  large  enough  to 
admit  a large  boat  to  pafs  through  it ; 15  miles  S.  of  Cape 
Gafpee. 

PERCEIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
in  the  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anas  to  Emerita, 
according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine. 

PERCEPIER,  in  Botany , a name  attributed  by  Lobel, 
in  his  Adverfaria  324,  to  the  Aphancs  of  Linnaeus,  Alche- 
milla  arvenfs,  Engl.  Bot.  t.  101 1 ; fee  Aphanes.  From  the 
manner  in  which  Lobel  is  always  quoted,  it  would  feem  that 
he  confidered  the  above  name  as  Englifh  ; but  he  merely  de- 
clares the  plant  was  very  commonly  ufed  about  Briftol  for 
promoting  the  urinary  fecretion.  Gerardefays  “ our  herbe 
women  in  Cheapfide  know  it  by  the  name  of  Parfley  breake- 
ftone.'* 
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ftone.”  Lobel's  word  feems  a French  corruption  of  the  latter, 
which  expreflesthe  appearance  of  the  plant,  and  its  reputed 
lithonTiptic  virtues.  Purfley-Piert,  its  Englifh  appellation 
in  Ray’s  Synopfis,  is  but  a little  further  corruption,  partly 
typographical,  in  the  third  edition.  Bauhin,  in  his  Pinax 
153,  has  Perchepier  Anglorum,  and  he  explains  it  by  Saxi- 
frage, or  Break-done.  One  would  fuppofe,  that  amid  all 
this  jumble  of  nomenclature,  there  might  be  fome  foundation 
for  the  reputed  qualities  of  this  plant.  Ray  fays  “ it  is  be- 
lieved violently  and  fuddenly  to  promote  urine,  and  to  break 
down  the  calculus.  It  is  eaten  raw,  as  a fallad,  or  pre- 
ferved  with  fait,  and  a diddled  water  is  extrafted  from  it  for 
the  above  purpofes.”  All  this  we  fear  is  illufive,  and  has 
certainly  not  been  confirmed  by  experience.  The  herb  in 
queftion  is  indeed  (lightly  aftringent,  and  more  (lightly  muci- 
laginous ; qualities. ufeful  in  the  difeafe  alluded  to.  But  we 
cannot  help  fufpefting  it  came  into  ufc,  in  times  of  ignorance. 
From  its  partial  refemblance  to  fome  of  thofe  various  diminu- 
tive herbs,  that  have  obtained  the  name  of  Saxifraga,  Saxi- 
frage or  Break-done,  from  their  growing  on  (tones  or  walls, 
which  their  roots,  by  the  force  of  vegetation,  penetrate  and 
break  down.  Hence  fuch  herbs  were  prefumed  likely  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  ftone  in  the  bladder;  for  if  the  old 
writers  do  not  exprefsly  declare  this,  the  manner,  in  ‘Which 
they  fpeak  of  the  quality  of  the  plants,  and  of  their  places 
of  growth,  tacitly  implies  fuch  an  opinion.  By  tracing 
theie  hypothetical  properties  of  plants  to  their  fources.  the 
Materia  Medica  is  difencumbered  from  much  trafh,  and  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  affertionsof  herbalifts  is  confidfcrably  weak- 
ened. Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  difculs  the  fubjeft  to  a 
greater  extent  hereafter,  in  treating  of  the  Virtues  of 
Plants. 

PERCF.PTION,  Perceptio,  in  Logic , the  aft  of  per- 
ceiving, c r apprehending  a thing,  without  making  any 
affirmation  or  negation.  See  Apprehension  and  Concep- 
tion. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  idea  ahd  perception, 
whereas  thefe  are  clearly  diftinguilhable  as  the  caufe  and 
effeft  : the  one  is  an  operation  of  the  mind,  and  the  other 
the  refult  of  that  operation.  See  Idea. 

The  faculty  or  power  of  perception  conftitutes  what  we 
call  the  underllanding. 

The  faculty  of  perception  feems  to  be  that  which  confti- 
tutes the  diftinftion  between  the  animate  and  inanimate  parts 
of  the  creation.  Vegetables,  fome  of  them,  have  fome  de- 
ree  of  motion,  and,  upon  different  applications  of  other 
odies,  alter  their  figures  and  motions ; fo  as  hence  to  ob- 
tain the  name  of  fenfitive  plants  ; which,  however,  is  the 
refnlt  of  mere  mechanifm,  and  no  otherwife  produced  than 
the  (hortening  of  a rope  by  the  effufion  of  water.  But 
perception  is  a metaphyfical  principle,  and  is  found  in  fome 
degree  in  all  animals  ; and  in  them  alone. 

Perception  is  a principle  or  power,  the  exiftence  of  which 
can  only  be  known  by  confcioufnefs,  or  the  experience  which 
every  man  has  of  what  paffes  within  himfelf : and  it,  has  been 
long  ago  obferved  (fee  Cic.  Tufc.  Quaeft.  lib.  i.  $ 28.), 
that  the  mind  is  as  incapable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of 
perception,  as  the  eye  is  of  feeing  itfelf.  Neverthelefs  of 
all  the  operations  of  our  minds,  the  perception  of  external 
objefts  is  the  moll  familiar.  It  is  one  main  link  of  that 
myfterious  chain  which  connefts  the  material  world  with  the 
intelleftual.  In  this  operation,  many  things  are  unaccount- 
able ; and  thefe  are  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  we  know 
but  little  of  our  own  frame,  and  that  a perfeft  comprehen- 
fion  of  our  mental  powers,  and  of  the  manner  of  their  opera- 
tion, is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  underllanding.  In  per- 
ception there  are  impreflions  upon  the  organs  of  fenfe, 
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the  nerves,  and  brain,  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  are 
followed  by  certain  operations  of  the  mind.  Thefe  two 
things,  though  apt  to  be  confounded,  ought  to  be  carefully 
diftinguifhed.  Some  philofophers  have,  without  found  rea- 
fon,  concluded,  that  the  impreflions  made  upon  the  body 
are  the  proper  efficient  caufe  of  perception ; whilft  others 
have,  with  as  little  reafon,  concluded,  that  impreflions  are 
made  on  the  mind  fimilar  to  thofe  made  on  the  body.  It  is 
univerfally  allowed,  that  we  perceive  no  external  objeft  but 
by  means  of  certain  bodily  organs  which  God  has  given  us 
for  that  purpofe.  This  is  fo  well  known  from  experience, 
that  it  needs  no  proof;  and,  indeed,  we  can  give  no  reafon 
tor  it,  but  that  fuch  is  the  will  of  our  maker.  But,  as  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Being  perceives 
every  thing  in  a much  more  perfeft  manner  than  we  can  do, 
without  bodily  organs,  and  that  there  are  other  created 
beings  endowed  with  powers  of  perception  more  perfeft  and 
extenfive  than  ours,  without  fuch  organs,  we  ought  not  to 
conclude,  that  fuch  bodily  organs  are,  in  their  own  nature, 
neceffary  to  perception  ; but  rather  that,  by  the  will  of 
God,  our  power  of  perceiving  external  objefts  is  limited  and 
cireumfcriSed  by  our  organs  of  fenfe ; fo  that  we  perceive 
objefts  in  a certain  manner,  and  in  certain  circumftances, 
and  in  no  other.  We  ought  alfo  to  be  cautioned  againft 
eonfoundmg  the  organs  of  perception  with  the  being  that 
perceives.  Perception  mud  be  the  aft  of  fome  being  that 
perceives.  It  is  another  law  of  our  nature,  that  we  perceive 
no  objeft,  unlefs  fome  imprefiion  is  made  upon  the  organ  of 
fenfe,  either  by  the  immediate  application  of  the  objeft,  or 
by  fome  medium  which  paffes  between  the  objeft  and  the 
organ  : and  in  confequence  of  this  law,  well  known  and 
capable  of  the  molt  familiar  illuftration,  our  powers  of  per- 
ceiving external  objefts  are  further  limited  and  circum- 
fenbed.  It  is  likewife  a law  of  our  nature,  that,  in  order 
to  our  perception  of  objefts,  the  impreflions  made  upon  the 
organs  of  fenfe  muft  be  communicated  to  the  nerves,  and  by 
them  to  the  brain.  From  fuch  impreflions  fome  philo- 
fophers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  deduced  conclufions, 
that  are  very  doubtful,  if  not  abfolutely  erroneous.  Hence 
fome  have  inferred,  that  man  is  nothing  but  a piece  of  matter 
fo  curioufly  organized,  that  the  impreflions  of  external  ob- 
jefts produce  in  it  fenfation,  perception,  remembrance,  and 
all  the  other  operations  of  which  we  are  confcious  ; or,  be- 
caufe  the  Author  of  nature  has  eftabli(hed  a conftant  con- 
neftion  between  certain  impreflions  on  our  fenfes  and  our 
perception  of  the  objefts  by  which  the  imprefiion  is  made, 
that  thefe  impreflions  were  the  proper  efficient  caufes  of  the 
correfponding  perception.  But  this  kind  of  reafoning  fup- 
pofes,  that  becaufe  two  things  are  always  conjoined,  one 
muft  therefore  be  the  caufe  of  another  (fee  Cause)  ; and  it 
fuppofes  alfo  that  matter,  by  any  motion  or  modification  of 
which  it  is  capable,  may  produce  thought.  Another  con- 
clufion,  very  generally  deduced  by  philofophers  from  the 
fafts  above  dated,  is,  that  in  perception  an  impreflion  is 
made  upon  the  mind,  as  well  as  upon  the  organ,  nerves,  and 
brain.  They  feem  to  think,  that  the  objeft  perceived  afts 
upon  the  mind  in  fome  way  fimilar  to  that  in  which  one 
body  afts  upon  another,  by  making  an  impreflion  upon  it ; 
and  this  impreflion  upon  the  mind  is  conceived  to  be  fome- 
thing  with  regard  to  which  the  mind  is  altogether  pafiive, 
and  has  fome  effeft  produced  on  it  by  the  objeft.  But 
this,  fays  Dr.  Reid,  is  an  hypothefis  which  contradifts  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  proof.  Another  conclufion  drawn  from  the 
impreflions  made  upon  the  brain  in  perception,  which  the 
author  juft  named  conceives  to  have  no  folid  foundation, 
though  it  has  been  very  generally  adopted  by  philofophers. 
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is  this ; that  by  the  impreffions  made  on  the  brain,  images 
are  formed  of  the  objedt  perceived ; and 'that  the  mind,  being 
feated  in  the  brain  as  its  chamber  of  prefence,  immediately 
perceives  thofe  images  only,  and  has  no  perception  of  the 
external  objedt  but  by  them.  (See  Idea  and  Soul.)  Bnt 
whether  the  brain  be  the  feat  of  the  foul  or  not,  it  is  alleged 
by  our  author,  that  there  is  no  proof  nor  probability  of  the 
opinion  that  images  of  all  the  objedts  of  fenfe  are  formed  in 
the  brain,  with  regard  to  any  of  them  ; and  that  with  regard 
to  the  greater  part  of  them,  thefe  are  words  without  any 
meaning.  Although  it  be  allowed,  that  external  objedts 
make  fome  impreffion  on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  by  them 
on  the  nerves  and  brain  ; yet  it  is  moft  improbable,  that 
thefe  impreffions  refemble  the  objedts  by  which  they  arc 
made,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  called  images  of  the  objedts : 
not  to  add,  that  the  brain  itfelf,  being  a foft,  moift,  medul- 
lary fubftance,  is  altogether  improper  for  receiving  and  re- 
taining fuch  images.  It  is  added,  that  the  word  “ image,” 
when  applied  to  all  objedts  of  fenfe,  except  figure  and  co- 
lour, has  abfolutely  no  meaning.  Our  author  further  ob- 
ferves,  with  refpedt  to  another  part  of  the  hypothefis  juft 
ftated,  viz.  that  the  mind  perceives  the  images  in  the  brain, 
and  external  objedts  only  by  means  of  them  ; that  this  is  as 
improbable  as  that  there  are  fuch  images  to  be  perceived.  If 
our  powers  of  perception,  he  fays,  be  not  altogether  falla- 
cious, the  objedts  we  perceive  are  not  in  our  brain,  but 
without  us.  Dr.  Reid  fums  up  what  he  has  faid,  with  re- 
gard to  the  organs  of  perception,  and  the  impreffions  made 
upon  our  nerves  and  brain,  in  the  following  manner.  “ It 
is  a law  of  our  nature,  eftablilhed  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  that  we  perceive  no  external  objedt  but  by  means  of 
the  organs  given  us  for  that  purpofe.  But  thefe  organs  do 
not  perceive.  The  eye  is  the  organ  of  fight,  but  it  fees  not. 
A telefcope  is  an  artificial  organ  of  fight ; the  eye  is  a na- 
tural organ  of  fight,  but  it  fees  as  little  as  the  telefcope. 
We  know  how  the  eye  forms  a pidture  of  the  vifible  objedt 
upon  the  retina ; but  how  this  pidture  makes  us  fee  the 
objedt  we  know  not : and  if  experience  had  not  informed  us 
that  fuch  a pidture  is  neceffary  to  vifion,  we  ftiould  never 
have  known  it.  We  can  give  no  reafon  why  the  pidture  on 
the  retina  Ihould  be  followed  by  vifion,  while  a like  pidture 
on  any  other  part  of  the  body  produces  nothing  like 
vifion.” 

“ It  is  likewife  a law  of  our  nature,  that  we  perceive  not 
external  objedts,  unlefs  certain  impreffions  be  made  by  the 
objedt  upon  the  organ,  and  by  means  of  the  organ  on  the 
nerves  and  brain.  But  of  the  nature  of  thefe  impreffions  we 
are  perfedtly  ignorant ; and  though  they  are  conjoined  by 
the  will  of  our  Maker,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have 
any  neceffary  connedtion  with  it  in  their  own  nature,  far  lefs 
that  they  can  be  the  proper  efficient  caufe  of  it.  We  per- 
ceive, becaufe  God  has  given  us  the  power  of  perceiving, 
and-  not  becaufe  we  have  impreffions  from  objedts.  We 
perceive  nothing  without  thofe  impreffions,  becaufe  our 
Maker  has  limited  and  circumfcribed  our  powe.  s of  percep- 
tion by  fuch  laws  of  nature  as  to  his  wifdom  feemed  meet, 
and  fuch  as  fuited  our  rank  in  his  creation.” 

Dr.  Reid,  having  difcarded  the  old  ideal  fyftem,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  inveftigation  of  that  act  of  the  mind,  of  which 
we  are  all  confcious,  and  which  is  denominated  perception. 
If  we  attend  to  it,  we  fhall  find  in  it,  he  fays,  thefe  three 
things:  ift,  fome  conception  or  notion  of  the  objedt  per- 
ceived ; 2dly,  a ftrong  and  irrefiftible  convidtion  and  belief 
of  its  prefent  exillcnce ; and,  jjdly,  that  this  convidlion  and 
belief  are  immediate,  and  not  the  effedt  of  reafoning.  After 
the  illuttration  of  thefe  circumftances  attending  perception, 
and  obferving  that  thus  he  intended  the  account  which  he  has 


given  of  our  perception  of  external  objedts  as  a faithful  de- 
lineation of  what  every  man  come  to  years  of  underftand- 
ing,  and  capable  of  giving  attention  to  what  paffes  in  his 
own  mind,  may  feel  in  himfelf,  our  author  acknowledges 
that  he  is  not  able  to  (hew,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  fhew,  in 
what  manner  the  notion  of  external  objedts,  and  the  imme- 
diate  belief  of  their  exiftence,  are  produced  by  means  of  our 
fenfes.  “ If  the  power  of  perceiving  external  objedts,  in 
certain  circumftances,  be  a part  of  the  original  conllitution 
of  the  human  mind,  all  attempts  to  account  for  it  will  be 
vain.  No  other  account  can  be  given  of  the  conllitution  of 
things  but  the  will  of  him  that  made  them  : as  wc  can  give 
no  reafon  why  matter  is  extended  and  inert,  why  the  mind 
thinks  and  is  confcious  of  its  thoughts,  but  the  will  of  him 
who  made  both  ; fo  I fufpedt,  we  can  give  no  other  reafon 
why,  in  certain  circumftances,  we  perceive  external  objedts, 
and  in  others  do  not.”  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mind 
exercifes  its  powers  of  perception,  our  author  profeffes  to 
give  no  theory  of  his  own,  though  he  has  {truck  at  the  root 
of  all  the  commonly  received  theories  on  this  fubjedt.  Plato 
conceived  that  by  our  fenfes  we  perceived  the  lhadows  of 
things  only,  and  not  things  themfelves.  He  feems  to  have 
borrowed  his  notions  on  this  fubjedt  from  the  Pythagoreans, 
as  they  probably  derived  theirs  from  Pythagoras  himfelf. 
Allowing  for  Plato’s  allegorical  genius,  his  fentiments  cor- 
refpond  very  well  with  thofe  of  his  fcholar  Ariftotle,  and  of 
the  Peripatetics.  The  lhadows  of  Plato  may  reprefent  the 
fpecies  and  phantafms  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool,  and  the  idea? 
and  impreffions  of  modern  philofophers.  Two  thoufand 
years  after  Plato,  Mr.  Locke,  who  ft  tidied  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind  fo  much,  and  with  fo  great  fuccefs,  re- 
prefents  our  manner  of  perceiving  external  objedts  by  a 
fimiiitude  very  much  refembling  Plato’s  cave ; and  both  the 
fubterraneous  cave  of  the  ancient  philofopher,  and  the  dark 
clofet  of  Mr.  Locke,  may  be  cafilv  applied  to  all  the  fyftems 
of  perception  that  have  been  invented.  “ For,”  as  Dr.  Reid 
dates  the  matter,  “ they  all  fuppofe  that  we  perceive  not 
external  objedts  immediately,  and  that  the  immediate  objedts 
of  perception  are  only  certain  lhadows  of  the  external  ob- 
jedts. Thofe  lhadows  or  images,  which  we  immediately 
perceive,  were  by  the  ancients  called  fpecies , forms , phantafms. 
Since  the  time  of  Dcs  Cartes,  they  have  commonly  been 
called  ideas,  and  by  Mr  Hume  impreffions.  But  all  philo- 
fophers, from  Plato  to  Mr.  Hume,  agree  in  this,  that  wc 
do  not  perceive,  external  objedts  immediately,  and  that  the 
immediate  objedt  of  perception  mult  be  fome  image  prefent 
to  the  mind.  So  far  there  appears  an  unanimity  rarely  to  be 
found  among  philofophers  on  fuch  abftrufe  points.” 

Philofopher*,  Berkeley  and  Hume  excepted,  believe  the 
exiftence  of  external  objedts  of  fenfe,  and  call  them  objedts 
of  perception,  though  not  immediate  objedts.  But  what 
they  mean  by  a mediate  objedt  of  perception  they  have  not 
clearly  explained.  It  feems  to  be  their  opinion,  that  we  do 
not  really  perceive  the  external  objedt,  but  the  internal  only  ; 
and  that  when  they  fpeak  of  perceiving  external  objedts,  they 
mean  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  a popular  or  in  a figurative 
fenfe  ; intimating  that  we  perceive  fuch  objedts  as  we  per- 
ceive an  abfent  friend  when  we  look  on  his  pidture. 

Befides  what  is  common  to  philofophers  in  accounting  for 
our  perception  of  external  objedts,  as  above  ftated,  fome 
differences  fubfift  among  them.  The  ideas  by  which  we 
perceive  external  objedts  are  faid  by  fome  to  be  the  ideas  of 
the  Deity  ; but  it  has  been  more  generally  thought,  that  every 
man’s  ideas  are  proper  to  himfelf,  and  are  either  in  his  mind, 
or  in  his  fenforium,  where  the  mind  is  immediately  prefent. 
The  firft  is  the  theory  of  Malebranche  ; the  fecond  may  be 
called  the  common  theory.  (See  Cartesian  PhiloJ'ophy, 
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LeIBNITZIANISM,  MALEBRANCHISM,  PERIPATETICS,  P.LA- 
tonists,  and  Pythagoreans.  See  alfo  Conception,  Idea, 
Quality,  Reflection,  and  Sensation.)  Dr.  Reid,  after 
giving  a long  account  of  the  different  theories  advanced  by 
philofophers,  in  order  to  account  for  our  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objefts,  clofes  with  obferving  “ that  neither  Ariilotle  s 
theory  of  fenlible  fpecies,  nor  Malebranche’s  of  our  feeing 
things  in  God,  nor  the  common  theory  of  our  perceiving  ideas 
in  our  own  mind,  nor  Leibnitz’s  theory  of  monads,  and 
a pre-eftablifhed  harmony,  give  any  fatisfa6tory  account  of 
the  power  of  the  mind,  or  make  it  more  intelligible  than  it 
is  without  their  aid.  They  are  conje&ures,  and  if  they  were 
true,  would  folve  no  difficulty,  but  raife  many  new  ones.  It 
is  therefore  more  agreeable  to  good  fenfe,  and  to  found  phi- 
lofophy,  to  reft  fatisfied  with  what  our  own  confcioufnefs 
and  attentive  reflection  difcover  to  us  of  the  nature  of  per- 
ception, than,  by  inventing  hypothefes,  to  attempt  to  explain 
things  which  are  above  the  reach  of  human  underftanding. 

I believe  no  man  is  able  to  explain  how  we  perceive  external 
objects,  any  more  than  how  we  are  confcious  of  thofe  that 
are  internal.  Perception,  confcioufnefs,  memory,  and  ima- 
gination, are  all  original  and  fimple  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
parts  of  its  conftitution.  For  this  reafon,  though  I have 
endeavoured  to  (hew  that  the  theories  of  philofophers  on  this 
fubjeCt  are  ill  grounded  and  infufficient,  I do  not  attempt  to 
fubftitute  any  other  theory  in  their  place.  Everyman  feels 
that  perception  gives  him  an  invincible  belief  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  that  which  he  perceives  ; and  that  this  belief  is  not 
the  effeft  of  reafoning,  but  the  immediate  confequence  of 
perception.  When  philofophers  have  wearied  themfelves  and 
their  readers  with  their  fpeculations  upon  this  fubjedt,  they 
can  neither  ftrengthen  this  belief  nor  weaken  it ; nor  can  they 
(hew  how  it  is  produced.  It  puts  the  philofopher  and  the 
peafant  upon  a level  ; and  neither  of  them  can  give  any  other 
reafon  for  believing  his  fenfes,  than  that  he  finds  it  impoffible 
for  him  to  do  otherwife.”  The  objefts  of  perception  are  the 
primary  and  fecondary  qualities  of  bodies  (fee  Quality)  ; 
and  befides  thefe,  certain  dates  and  conditions  of  our  own 
bodies  ; mechanical  powers  or  forces ; chemical  powers  ; 
medical  powers  or  virtues  ; and  vegetable  and  animal 
powers  ; to  one  or  other  of  which  claffes  all  the  objects  of  per- 
ception may  be  referred.  Reid’s  Effays  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers  of  Man.  Stewart’s  Elements  of  the  Philofophy  of 
the  Human  Mind. 

PERCEVAL,  Spencer,  in  Biography , born  Nov.  i, 
1762,  was  fon  of  John,  the  late  earl  of  Egmont,  by  Ca- 
tharine Compton,  fifter  to  Spencer,  earl  of  Northampton, 
from  whom  he  took  the  Chriftian  name  of  Spencer.  His 
mother  was,  in  the  year  1770,  created  a peerefs  of  Ireland, 
in  her  own  right,  with  the  title  of  baronefs  Arden,  and 
dying  in  1784,  (he  was  fucceeded  by  her  eldeft  fon  Charles 
George,  who,  in  July  1808,  was  raifed  to  the  peerage  of 
England.  Mr.  Perceval’s  infancy  was  fpent  at  Charlton, 
in  Kent,  the  feat  of  his  family,  where  he  received  the  ele- 
ments of  his  education.  After  this  he  went  to  Harrow 
fchool,  where  he  was  diftinguiflied  for  the  gentlenefs  of  his 
manners,  the  benevolence  of  his  difpofition,  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  heart.  Thofe  who  knew  him  in  early  life  were  not 
furprized  at  the  good  fortune  which  diftinguiffied  him  in  his 
future  profpe&s,  nor  at  the  warm  attachment  which  his  po- 
litical and  perfonal  friends  felt  for  him.  At  Harrow  he  was 
contemporary  with  fir  William  Jones:  after  having  paffed 
the  ufual  time  at  this  fchool,  he  was  fent  to  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  formed  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  con- 
nections of  his  future  life.  As  foon  as  he  had  completed  his 
collegiate  ftudies,  he  entered  himfelf  a member  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  purfued  the  ftudy  of  the  law  as  a profeffion.  He 
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was  remarkable  for  clofe  and  regular  application  : he  was 
aware  that  eminence  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  law  with- 
out indu  dry  and  perfeverance,  and  in  thefe  he  ftudied  to  ex- 
cel. While  employed  as  a barrifter,  he  was  particularly 
noticed  for  his  mild  and  gentlemanly  behaviour,  which  he  dis- 
played in  an  high  degree  when  he  became  prime  minifter,  and 
which  in  the  fenate  called  forth  the  well-merited  encomiums 
of  his  warmed  political  opponents. 

At  an  early  period  he  was  appointed  counfel  to  the  admi- 
ralty : in  the  year  1799  he  was  honoured  with  a filk  gown, 
and  about  this  time  he  was  eleCted  counfel  for  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge.  In  confequence  of  his  uncle’6  death  a va- 
cancy was  created  in  the  borough  of  Northampton,  which 
introduced  Mr.  Perceval  into  parliamentary  life.  He  imme- 
diately gave  his  fupport  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  purfued  the 
fame  line  of  politics  regularly  and  confidently  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Perceval  had  not  been  long  in  parliament  before  he 
attracted  the  marked  attention  of  the  minifter,  who  it  is 
faid,  being  afleed  by  his  fecond , Mr.  Ryder,  now  lord  Har- 
rowby,  when  about  to  engage  in  a duel  with  Mr.  Tierney, 
who  was  the  fitted  perfon  to  fucceed  him  if  he  (hould  fall  in 
the  conteft,  replied  Mr.  Perceval  is  that  man.  At  this  pe- 
riod he  endeavoured  to  become  thoroughly  mailer  of  every 
branch  of  policy,  dedicating  his  time  and  talents  to  the  ftudy 
of  finance.  In  1801,  at  the  formation  of  the  Addington 
adminiftration,  Mr.  Perceval,  then  in  his  39th  year,  was  ap- 
pointed folicitor-general,  and  in  1802  he  was  promoted  to 
the  fituation  of  attorney-general,  become  vacant  by  the  ele- 
vation of  fir  Edward  Law,  now  lord  Ellenborough,  to  the 
chief-jufticelhip  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  The  only 
profecution  inftituted  by  Mr.  Perceval,  in  his  character  of 
attorney-general,  worthy  of  notice,  was  that  againft  Peltier, 
the  editor  of  a French  journal,  printed  in  London,  for  a 
libel  on  Bonaparte. 

Mr.  Perceval  retained  his  fituation  when  Mr.  Pitt  refumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and  continued  to  diftinguifh  him- 
felf as  a ready  and  (launch  fupporter  of  his  meafures.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Perceval,  for  the  firft  time,  ap- 
peared in  the  ranks  of  oppofition,  and  it  has  been  affumed, 
by  thofe  who  were  the  witneffes  of  his  parliamentary  career 
at  that  period,  that  his  talents  were  moft  confpicuous  and 
marked  when  he  rofe  as  an  oppofition-fpeaker  : in  this  cha- 
racter he  was  animated  without  afperity,  earned  without  of- 
tentation,  attached  to  his  own.  party,  without  an  indiferi- 
minate  contention  with  his  adversaries. 

When  the  Fox  adminiftration  quitted  office,  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Perceval  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; but  as  the  duke  of  Portland, 
who  was  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  was  very  old  and  infirm, 
and  feldom  took  an  adlive  or  decided  part  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  Mr.  Perceval  was  unqueftionably,  even 
then,  the  prime-minifter  of  Great  Britain,  and  upon  the 
death  of  that  nobleman  he  became  fo  nominally  as  well  as 
virtually.  The  fituation  of  the  country  and  of  Europe  at 
this  period  was  very  difficult : it  required  great  talents,  ex- 
ercifed  with  uncommon  delicacy,  as  well  as  decifion  and  vi- 
gour. The  talents  of  Mr.  Perceval  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
be  of  the  firft  order  ; and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  decifion 
and  vigour  which  he  undoubtedly  poffeffed,  were  not  unfre- 
quently  mixed  with  fomething  like  precipitation  and  obfti- 
nacy.  He  feemed  to  have  imbibed  and  aCted  upon  a moft 
dangerous  idea,  which  a prime  minifter  (hould  never  admit 
into  his  thoughts  ; viz.  that  a meafure  once  openly  avowed, 
ought,  on  no  account,  and  under  no  circumftances,  to  be 
abandoned.  The  relative  circumftances  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Europe  moft  undoubtedly  required  political  bravery  : 
4 O they 
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they  required  that  the  prime  minifter  of  this  country  fhould 
have  a mind  above  fear  and  embarraffing  fcruples : in  fhort, 
that  he  fliould  be  able  to  take  a comprehenfive,  profound, 
and  cool  view  of  the  ftate  of  the  world,  and  of  the  means 
which  Britain  poffeffed  of  preferving  her  honour  and  inde- 
pendence in  Europe.  When  this  view  was  once  taken,  then 
decided,  firm,  and  prompt  conduit  correfponding  to  it  was 
equally  requifite.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  if  decifion,  firm- 
nefs,  and  promptitude  are  not  preceded  by  thorough  political 
knowledge,  as  well  as  the  foundeft  political  principles  and 
views,  they  are  capable  of  much  mifchief.  This  fort  of 
knowledge  Mr.  Perceval  did  not  poffefs  in  a degree  which 
either  the  Hate  of  Europe  required,  or  which  could  juftify 
the  pertinacity  with  which  he  adhered  to  meafures  that  he 
had  once  adopted.  The  events  of  his  adminiftration  are  too 
near  to  render  it  neceflary  to  refer  to  them  feriatim.  He  was 
avowedly  an  enemy  to  thofe  conceflions  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, which  many  ftatefmen,  at  leaft  as  wife,  and  poffefling 
more  powerful  talents,  regard  as  effential  to  the  fafety  of  the 
Hate.  To  his  unyielding  and  unconciliatory  temper,  the 
American  war  in  which  we  have  been  plunged  has  been 
imputed.  His  death  was  occafioned  by  the  hand  of  an 
affaffin,  who  was  unqueflionably  mad.  On  Monday  the  i ith 
of  May,  1812,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval having  walked  from  his  houfe  in  Downing-ftreet,  was 
entering  the  lobby  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  a num- 
ber of  perfons  were  Handing  ; he  was  (hot  by  a perfon  named 
Bellingham,  formerly  a merchant,  but  whofe  diftreffes  had 
probably  deranged  his  mind.  Having  committed  the  deed, 
he  made  no  effort  to  efcape.  Being  afked  if  he  were  the 
villain  who  had  fhot  the  minifter,  he  replied,  I am,  indeed, 
the  unhappy  man  and  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe,  during  a 
'fhort  examination,  being  cautioned  not  to  criminate  himfelf, 
he  faid  “ I have  admitted  the  fait  : I do  admit  it : I have 
been  denied  the  redrefs  of  my  grievances  by  government : I 
have  been  ill  treated.  They  all  know  who  I am,  and  what  I 
am ; through  the  fecretary  of  ftate  and  Mr.  Becket,  with 
whom  I have  had  frequent  communications.  They  knew  of 
my  intention  fix  weeks  ago,  through  the  Bow-ftreet  ma- 
giftrates.  I have  fought  redrefs  in  vain.  I am  a mod  unfor- 
tunate man,  and  feel  here,’’  pointing  to  his  heart,  “ fufficient 
juftification  for  what  I have  done.”  No  ferious  attempt  was, 
however,  made  on  his  trial  to  prove  infanity  : indeed  time 
was  not  allowed  for  his  friends,  who  refided  at  Liverpool,  to 
appear  in  his  behalf.  The  deed  was  committed  on  Monday 
evening  ; he  was  tried  and  cnnviited  on  the  following  Friday, 
which  was  as  foon  as  it  could  be  known  in  Liverpool  that  his 
trial  would  come  on  at  the  feflions  then  in  its  courfe.  Am- 
ple provifion  was  made  for  Mr.  Perceval’s  family  by  parlia- 
ment. 

As  a public  fpeaker,  Mr.  Perceval  rofe  much  in  reputa- 
tion and  excellence,  after  he  became  minifter  : as  the  leading 
man  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  it  was  neceflary  that  he  fhoula 
be  able  to  explain  and  defend  all  his  meafures ; and  this  duty, 
arduous  under  all  circumftances,  was  particularly  fo  in  his 
cafe,  as  there  was  fcarcely  any  other  member  of  adminiftra- 
tion, in  that  houfe,  competent  to  the  talk  of  relieving  or 
fupporting  him.  He,  in  a Ihort  time,  proved  that  he  flood 
in  need  of  no  afliftance  : he  made  himfelf  fo  completely  ac- 
quainted with  every  topic  that  was  likely  to  be  regularly  dif- 
cuffed,  that  he  was  never  taken  unawares  or  at  a lofs.  In  the 
ftatement  of  his  meafures,  he  was  remarkably  methodical 
and  perfpicuous.  By  many  perfons  he  was  deemed  particu- 
larly to  excel  in  his  replies ; in  rebutting  any  fevere  remark 
that  came  unexpectedly  upon  him,  and  in  turning  the  fad 
adduced,  or  the  argument  ufed,  againft  his  opponent.  “ His 
fpeeches,”  fays  one  of  his  biographers,  “ if  carefully  exa- 


mined, will  let  us  completely  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  talents  : they  difplay  no  large  and  comprehenfive  views ; 
the  arguments  and  illuftrations  that  they  contain  do  not  pro- 
ceed on  any  philofophical  and  luminous  principles  : but  they 
are  diftinguilhed  by  their  detail,  by  taking  up  a detached  ar- 
gument,  and  grounding  it  on  the  particular  circumftances  of 
the  cafe,  rather  than  upon  any  general  maxim.  This  fpe- 
cies  of  public  fpeaking,  however,  was  well  adapted  to  his 
audience,  for  in  a mixed  and  numerous  affembly,  fuch  as 
the  houfe  of  commons,  there  will  always  be  found  many 
more  perfons  who  can  comprehend  particular  arguments, 
than  general  reafoning,  and  who  will  deem  the  fpecial 
pleader  a man  of  much  greater  abilities,  than  a comprehen- 
five and  philofophical  ftatefman.”  In  domeftic  life,  few 
men  were  more  amiable  and  more  refpefted  than  Mr.  Perce- 
val, and  few  men,  even  in  the  private  walks  of  fociety,  can 
pafs  a greater  portion  of  time  with  their  family,  than  did 
this  prime  minifter  of  England.  Gent.  Mag.  Month.  Mag. 
New  Ann.  Regifter  for  the  year  1812. 

PERCH,  Pole,  or  Rod,  a long  meafure,  much  ufed  in 
furveying  and  meafuring  of  land. 

Among  the  old  Romans,  and  ftill  among  geometricians, 
the  perlica,  perch , is  ten  feet ; and  they  otherwife  call  it  the 
catena , funis , and  decempeda. 

In  England,  the  ftatute  perch  contains  five  yards  and  a 
half,  or  fixteen  feet  and  a half;  and  for  coppice-woods,  &c. 
eighteen  feet.  A fquare  perch  is  thirty  fquare  yards  and  a 
quarter.  Forty  fquare  perches  make  a rood,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty  an  acre. 

The  cuftomary  perch  is  various  in  various  counties  : in 
Staffordfhire  it  is  twenty-four  feet ; in  the  foreft  of  Sher- 
wood twenty-one,  the  foot  there  being  eighteen  inches,  the 
meafure  of  which  is  marked  in  the  chancel  wall  of  Edwynd- 
ftow,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  Nottingham. 

In  Hereford  (hire,  a perch  of  wallmg  is  fixteen  feet  and  a 
half ; a perch  of  ditching  twenty-one  feet,  & c.  In  France, 
according  to  the  old  fyftem,  the  perch  is  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-three,  and  even  twenty-feven,  of  their  feet. 

The  arpent,  or  acre,  of  land  contains,  in  general,  100 
fquare  perches,  but  the  perch  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  arpent  of  wood-land,  however,  is  the  fame 
all  over  France,  the  perch  being  22  feet  long ; this  arpent, 
therefore,  contains  48,400  French  fquare  feet  = 6108 
Englifh  fquare  yards,  or  1 acre,  1 rood,  1 perch.  The 
arpent  for  cultivated  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
contains  900  fquare  toifes,  or  4088  Englifh  yards ; hence, 
45  fuch  arpents  equal  38  Englifh  acres  nearly.  See  Mea- 
sure. 

Perch,  or  Pole , of  a wheel  carriage,  is  fattened  to  the 
middle  of  the  hind  axle-tree,  and  paffes  between  the  fore 
axle-tree  and  its  bolfter,  being  fecured  by  the  pole-pin,  fo 
as  to  move  about  it,  and  connecting  the  fore  and  hind  car- 
riages together.  Thus  A B ( Plate  XXIII.  Mifce/lany, 
Jig.  7.)  reprefents  the  perch  palling  under  the  body  of  a 
coach,  and  fattened  to  the  hinder  axle  at  C.  DE  repre- 
fents the  fore  axle,  and  W,  W,  the  fettions  of  the  wheels. 
It  is  plain,  that  in  turning  a carriage  of  this  conftru&ion, 
the  larger  ihe  wheel,  the  fooner  it  will  ftrike  againft  the 
perch  ; and  in  the  cafe  reprefented  in  the  figure,  the  wheel 
ftrikes  againft  the  perch  when  the  axle  makes  the  angle 
deferibed  by  the  dotted  lines  D,  D.  On  this  account,  the 
fore  wheels  are  ufually  made  fmaller  than  the  hind  ones ; 
and  notwithftanding  this  diminution  of  fize,  the  turning  of 
fuch  carriages  is  attended  with  great  inconvenience.  In 
order  to  remedy  this,  many  expedients  have  been  adopted, 
particularly  in  coaches,  chariots,  and  other  light  vehicles, 
to  which  the  crane-necked  perch  could  be  conveniently  ap- 
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plied.  Bat  as  this  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  heavier  kinds 
of  carriages,  and  is,  befides,  attended  with  a very  confider- 
able  expence,  Mr.  Jacob  has  contrived  a more  iimple  and 
lefs  expenfive  method  of  attaining  the  propofed  end.  For 
this  purpofe,  inftead  of  fixing  the  pin,  pafling  through 
the  perch  at  F,  in  the  centre  of  the  axle,  he  brings  a pro- 
jection backwards  from  it,  as  in  Jig . 8,  and  makes  the  axle 
with  the  wheels  turn  round  the  pin  pafling  through  that 
projection  at  P ; in  which  cafe  the  angle,  which  the  wheel 
makes  with  the  perch,  becomes  confiderably  lefs,  before  the 
wheel  ftrikes  againft  it.  So  that  a larger  wheel,  in  a car- 
riage of  this  conftruCtion,  will  not  touch  the  perch  fo  foon 
as  a fmaller  wheel  in  a carriage  of  the  ordinary  conftruCtion  ; 
and  whatever  be  the  fize  of  the  wheels,  the  carriage  will 
turn  fhorter  than  if  it  were  conftruCtcd  in  the  former  me- 
thod, with  the  centre-pin  in  the  centre  of  the  axle.  This 
conftruCtion  is  attended  with  no  additional  expence,  is  appli- 
cable to  all  kinds  of  carriages,  and  is  ftronger  than  the  ufual 
mode  of  conftrudtion.  Jacob’6  Obf.  on  tne  Structure  and 
Draught  of  Wheel  Carriages,  qto.  1773,  p.  79. 

PERCHANT,  among  Fowlers,  a decoy-bird,  which 
the  fowler  has  fattened  by  the  foot,  and  which  flutters  about 
the  place  where  it  is  tied,  to  draw  other  birds  to  it,  and  give 
the  fowler  an  occafion  of  catching  them.  See  Decoy. 

PERCHE,  in  Geography,  a country  of  France,  before 
the  revolution,  which  had  formerly  courts  of  its  own,  and 
enjoyed  its  own  law*,  fubjeCt  to  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
It  at  prefent  forms  the  department  of  the  Orne. 

PERCIPANY,  a town,  or  rather  village,  of  America, 
in  Morris  county,  New  Jerfey,  on  a branch  of  Paffaik 
river;  fix  miles  N.  ofMorriftown. 

PERCIS,  in  Ichthyology.  See  CoTTUS  Gobio. 

PERCIVAL  Thomas,  M.D.,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Warrington,  in  September  1740. 
Having  loft  both  his  parents  in  one  day,  he  was  placed  at 
the  age  of  four  years  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle, 
Dr.  Thomas  Percival,  a learned  and  refpedtable  phyfician, 
refident  at  the  fame  place  ; but  of  his  parental  guidance  he 
was  alfo  deprived  at  the  age  of  ten,  after  which  his  educa- 
tion was  directed  with  the  molt  kind  and  judicious  attention 
by  his  eldeft  filter.  His  literary  purfuits  commenced  at  a 
rivate  fchool  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warrington,  whence 
e was  removed,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  to  the  free  grammar- 
fchool  of  that  town,  where  he  exhibited  great  promife  of 
talent,  and  much  induftry.  On  the  inftitution  of  the  War- 
rington academy  in  1757,  under  the  diredtion  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Aikin,  the  Rev.  John  Holt,  and  the  venerable  Dr.  Taylor, 
he  was  enrolled  the  firft  ftudent  of  that  well-known  feminary. 
After  profecuting  his  ftudies  there  with  diligence  and  repu- 
tation for  the  fpace  of  upwards  of  three  years,  he  removed 
to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  at  which  place  he  employed 
the  winters  of  1761,  and  the  two  following  years,  in  clofe 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  In  farther  purfuit  of 
medical  improvement,  he  vilited  London  in  the  winter  of 
1764;  and,  during  his  refidence  in  the  metropolis,  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  purfuing  with  greater  intimacy  a con- 
nection, which  had  fubfifted  fomc  time,  with  Hugh  lord 
Willoughby  of  Parham.  Having,  through  the  medium  of 
their  common  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Seddon  of  Warrington, 
been  honoured  with  the  friendlhip  of  that  excellent  and  ac- 
complilhed  nobleman,  he  became  the  conftant  companion  of 
his  walks,  and  the  familiar  partaker  of  his  focial  and  literary 
entertainments.  The  warm  attachment  of  his  noble  patron, 
the  uncommon  advantages  he  derived  from  his  freedom  of 
accefs  to  a manfion,  which  was  the  refort  of  the  molt  cele- 
brated literati  of  the  day,  and  the  occafions  thereby  offered 
of  conciliating  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  perfons  of  the 


firft  confequence  and  rank,  all  confpired  to  fuggeft  to  him 
the  refolution  of  fixing  his  refidence  in  the  metropolis.  This 
projeCt,  however,  was  relinquifhed  on  the  fudden  death  of 
his  highly  valued  friend  ; an  event,  which,  to  his  laft  mo- 
ments, he  never  recolleCted,  but  with  the  tendereft  expref- 
fions  of  regret.  During  the  courfe  of  this  winter,  he  was 
eleCted  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  following  year,  1 765',  he  fpent  in  vifiting  Paris, 
Hamburgh,  and  various  other  places  on  the  continent ; and 
having  graduated  at  Leyden,  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  refided  a few  months;  and  in  March  1766  he 
married  the  only  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Baffnet,  efq.  a mer- 
chant in  London,  He  now  determined  to  make  Manchefter 
the  theatre  of  his  profeflional  praCtice,  and  fettled  there  in 
the  year  1767,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  which 
happened  in  Auguft  1804,  in  the  unremitting  exercife  of 
his  medical  duties. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Percival  was  in  every  way  calculated 
to  fecure  for  him  that  eminence  in  his  profefiion,  and  that 
general  refpeCt,  efteem,  and  attachment,  which  he  every 
where  obtained.  A quick  penetration,  a diferiminating 
judgment,  a patient  attention,  a comprehenfive  knowledge, 
and,  above  all,  a folemn  fenfe  of  refponfibility,  were  the 
endowments  which  fo  confpicuoufly  fitted  him  at  once  to 
difeharge  the  duties,  and  to  extend  the  boundaries,  of  the 
healing  art ; and  his  external  accomplifhments  and  manners 
were  alike  happily  adapted  to  the  offices  of  his  profefiion. 
In  focial  difeuffion,  he  poffefled  powers  of  a very  uncommon 
ftamp,  combining  the  accuracy  of  fcience,  and  the  ftriCteft 
precifion  of  method,  with  the  graces  of  a copious  and  un- 
ftudied  elocution  ; and  to  thefe  was  fuperadded  the  polilh  of 
a refined  urbanity,  the  joint  refult  of  innate  benevolence, 
and  of  early  and  habitual  intercourfe  with  the  molt  improved 
claffes  of  fociety.  In  few  words,  he  was  an  author  without 
vanity,  a philofopher  without  pride,  a fcholar  without  pe> 
dantry,  and  a Chriftian  without  guile.  Affable  in  his  man- 
ners, courteous  in  his  converfation,  dignified  in  his  deport- 
ment, cheerful  in  his  temper,  warm  in  his  affeCtions,  fteady 
in  his  friendlhips,  mild  in  his  refentments,  and  unfhaken  in 
his  principles  ; the  grand  object  of  his  life  was  ufefulnefs, 
and  the  grand  fpring  of  all  his  aCtions  was  religion. 

As  a literary  character,  Dr.  Percival  held  a diftinguifhed 
rank.  His  earlier  publications  were  devoted  to  medical, 
chemical,  and  philofophical  inquiries,  which  he  purfued 
extenfively,  combining  the  cautious  but  affiduous  employ- 
ment of  experiment,  with  fcientific  obfervation,  and  much 
literary  refearch.  His  papers  were  publiflied  collectively, 
under  the  title  of  “ Effays  Medical  and  Experimental,”  of 
which  the  firft  volume  appeared  in  1771,  thefecondin  1773, 
and  a third  was  fubfequently  added.  Thefe  volumes  ob- 
tained for  the  author  a confiderable  reputation  in  the  philo- 
fophical woild,  and  have  gone  through  many  editions.  The 
fubjeCts  which  occupied  his  pen,  in  later  years,  were  of  a 
nature  moil  congenial  to  his  feelings  ; and  in  the  feveral 
volumes  of  “ A Father’s  InftruCtions  to  his  Children,”  and 
of  “ Moral  Difiertations,”  which  appeared  at  different  pe- 
riods, through  a fpace  of  twenty-five  years,  and  which  were 
originally  conceived  with  the  defign  of  exciting  in  the  hearts 
of  his  children  a defire  of  knowledge  and  a love  of  virtue; 
there  is  to  be  found  as  much  of  pure  ftyle,  genuine  feeling, 
refined  tafte,  apt  illuftration,  and  pious  reflection,  as  can 
eafily  be  difeovered,  in  the  fame  compafs,  in  any  didaCtic 
compofition.  His  laft  work,  which  he  exprefsly  dedicated 
as  a “ parental  legacy”  to  a much-loved  fon,  under  the  titl# 
of  “ Medical  Ethics,  or  a Code  of  Inftitutes  and  Precepts, 
adapted  to  the  profeflional  conduCt  of  Phyficians  and  Sur- 
geons,” publiihed  in  1803,  is  a monument  of  his  profeflional 
4 0a  integrity. 


PER 


PER 

j?***  in  ,whicj!’  while  he  depided  thole  excellencies  of  reft,  or  moving  more  flowly,  and  either  in  the  fame  direc- 
the  medical  character  which  he  approved  in  theory,  he  un-  tion  or  in  a contrary  one ; the  fum  of  the  momenta,,  if  th< 


confcioufly  drew  the  portrait  of  himfelf,  and  deferibed  thofe 
which'  he  every  day  exemplified  in  pradice. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  numerous 
papers  on  various  fubjeds,  all  having  the  imprefs  of  the 
cleared  underftanding,  and  the  molt  perfpicuous  flyle,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
fophical  Society  of  Manchefter,  an  inftitution  to  the  efta- 
blilhment  and  reputation  of  which,  he  eminently  contributed, 
and  which  did  not  ceafe  to  manifell  its  grateful  fenfe  of  his 
merits,  by  the  continued  appointment  of  him  to  the  pre- 
fidency,  from  the  date  of  it#  incorporation.  See  Monthly 
Magazine,  September  1804.  Duncan’s  Annals  of  Medi- 
cine, vol.  viii.,  and  Percival’s  Effays. 

PERCKAM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria;  18 
miles  S.W.  of  Freyftadt. 

PERCOLATION.  See  Filtration. 

Many  have  attempted  the  condenfing  of  wines  by  perco- 
lation, or  feparating  from  them  that  fuperfluou#  moifture  or 
water,  which  dilutes  them  below  the  true  fta  dard  of  vinous 
liquois,  in  order  to  make  them  richer,  and  fitter  for  keeping; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  fuch  attempts  have  as  yet  fuc- 
ceeded. 

PERCOTE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  which  be- 
longed to  Dardania,  at  a fmall  diftance  S.W.  of  Lamp- 
facus. 

PERCUNOS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Pruflian  idol.  See 
Potrimpos. 

PERCUSSION,  in  Phyjics,  the  impreffion  a body 
makes  in  falling  or  ftriking  upon  another  ; or  the  fliock  or 
collifion  of  the  two  moving  bodies ; which  meeting,  alter 
each  other’s  motion.  See  Motion. 

Percuffion  is  either  direct  or  oblique. 

In  bodies  either  perfectly  hard,  or  perfe&ly  foft,  and  fo  t 7 & ...  .. 

void  of  all  elafticity,  the  laws  of  percuflion  are  eafily  deter-  ftrike  diredly  againft  each  other  ; after  the  coaflid.^hey 
mined  ; but  fince  even  the  hardeft  bodies  have  their  lhare  of  will  proceed  with  the  femi-difference  of  the  velocities  with 
elafticity,  and  in  elaftic  bodies  the  laws  are  very  different,  which  they  were  moved  before  it. 
and  much  more  intricate,  having  been  firft  afeertained  in  the  " 

Philofophical  Tranfadions,  by  fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  Dr. 

Wallis,  and  Mr.  Huygens,  we  (hall  lay  down  each  apart ; 
referring  for  another  mode  of  illuftrating  the  fame  fubjed 
to  the  article  Collision. 

Percussion,  Laws  of,  in  Bodies  not  Elajlic.  1.  If  a body 
in  motion,  as  A {Plate  XXXIV.  Mechanics,  fg.  12.)  ftrike 


the  fame  diredion,  or  their  difference, df  they 
move  in  a contrary  one,  will  be  the  fame  after  the  percuffion 
as  before. 

4.  If  two  equal  bodies,  A and  B,  meet  each  other  with 
equal  velocities  ; after  the  congrefs,  they  will  both  remain 
at  reft. 

5.  If  a body,  A,  ftrike  diredly  on  another  at  reft,  B;  its 
celerity  after  the  ftroke  i3  to  its  celerity  before  it,  as  the 
weight  of  A is  to  the  fum  of  the  weights  of  A and  B : if, 
therefore,  the  weights  were  equal,  the  celerity  after  the 
(hock  will  be  half  of  what  it  was  before  it. 

Thus  if  A = O,  and  its  velocity  before  the  ftroke  be  de- 
nominated C,  and  B = q,  then  Q C will  exprefs  the  whole 

quantity  of  motion  before  and  after  the  ftroke,  and  — — ^ , 
. Q T q 

or,  the  quantity  of  motion  divided  by  the  weights  or  quan- 
tities of  matter,  will  be  equal  to  V,  the  common  velocity; 
hence  we  /hall  have  Q C = V x Q + y;.  and,  therefore* 
C : V ::  Q 4 ? : Q.  If  Q = q,  it  will  be  C : V 
2 Q : Q)  ::  2 : 1. 

6.  If  a body  in  motion,  A,  ftrike  diredly  on  another 
moving  more  (lowly,  but  in  the  fame  diredion;  the  velocity, 
after  the  (hock,  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  momenta, 
divided  by  the  fum  of  the  weights. 

For  the  fum  of  the  momenta  both  before  ;md  after  the 
ftroke  is  Q C + q c,  c being  the  velocity  of  q or  B ; there- 

fore  V = 9 C+lf.  Heil„  if  q v = SLsJEiZ 


c + r 


Q - 

or  half  the  fum  of  the  former  velocities. 


7*  two  equal  bodies,  moving  wi  h different  velocities. 


For  the  quantity  of  motion  is  Q C — qc,  and,  therefore, 

v = 2C  nf : and  if  Q v = QC-Q.  _ 

Q + ? y 2 Q — 2 •’ 

And  if  C alfo  = c,  V = o.  and,  therefore,  the  quantity  of 
motion  is  not  always  the  fame,  as  the  Cartefians  maintain. 

. „ „ , 8.  If  two  bodies,  A and  B,  meet  diredly  with  velocities 

diredly  againft  another  at  reft,  B,  the  firft  will  lofe  juft  as  that  are  reciprocally  as  their  weights;  after  the  conftid,  they 
much  of  its  motion  as  it  communicates  to  the  fecond  ; fo  will  both  remain  at  reft  : i.  e.  if  Q : q ;;  c : C,  QC  ==■  qc 
tViat  tVip  two  will  nrocppd  thence  with  an  enual  veloritv.  as 


that  the  two  will  proceed  thence  with  an  equal  velocity,  as 
if  colleded  into  one  mafs. 

If  A therefore  be  triple  of  B,  A will  lofe  one-fourth  of 
its  motion ; fo  that  if  before  it  moved  through  a line  of 


and  V = 9T- 

Q + 9 

If  two  bodies,  A and  I 


meet  diredly  with  the  fame 


twenty-four  feet  in  a minute,  it  will  now  only  move  eighteen,  velocity;  the  celerity,  . __  „ 

2.  If  a moving  body.  A,  ftrike  againft  another  already  in  before  it,  as  the  difference  of  the  weights  to  their  fum. 

For  QC  — 9 C = V xQ  + j;  therefore,  V : C :: 

Q - 9 •;  Q + 9 

10.  If  two  bodies  meet  diredly,  with  any  velocity  what- 
ever ; the  celerity  after  the  ftroke  will  be  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  momenta,  divided  by  the  fum  of  the  weights 

ForV  = ^_ZLif. 

Q + ? 

To  determine  the  momentum  lojl  by  the  confia  : multiply  the 
celerity  which  the  body  had  before  the  conftid,  into  its  mafs; 
thus  you  have  the  momentum  before  the  conftid.  In  like 
ef  B,  this  needs  only  half  the  motion  to  make  it  proceed  manner,  multiply  the  celerity  after  the  conftid  into  the 
with  the  fame  velocity.  mafs ; thus  have  you  the  momentum  after  the  conftid.  The 

$■  If  a moving  body,  A,  ftrike  on  another,  B,  either  at  latter  momentum,  therefore,  beipg  fubtraded  from  the  for- 


motion,  B ; the  firft  willjncreafe  the  velocity  of  the  latter, 
but  will  lofe  lefs  of  its  own  motion  than  if  the  latter  had 
been  at  reft  ; fince  all  here  required  is,  that  fome  degrees  oP 
motion  be  added  to  thofe  the  latter  already  had,  to  make 
them  both  proceed  with  an  equal  velocity. 

Suppofe,  e.gr.  the  body  A,  with  twelve  degrees  of  mo- 
tion, to  ftrike  againft  the  other  B,  lefs  by  half,  and  at  reft, 
the  firft  will  transfer  four  degrees  of  its  motion  to  the  latter, 
and  retain  eight  to  itfelf : but  if  it  ftrike  with  twelve  degrees 
of  motion  on  the  other  already  moving  with  three  degrees, 
it  will  only  communicate  two  degrees;  for  A being  double 


PERCUSSION. 


mer,  leaves  the  lofs.  And  hence  may  the  magnitudes  of  the 
ltrokes  be  eftimated. 

Thus  in  the  three  cafes  already  recited,  the  momentum 
before  the  conflict  is  Q C,  Q C + q c,  and  Q C — qc ; and 
V,  or  the  celerity  after  the  conflict,  will  be  refpe&ively 

Q ^ and  — ^ — , and  the  momenta  of  Q 

Q+tQ+9  Q + q 

Q'C  Q'C+Qqc  anH  Q c -Qqc  . 

Q + q 


in  the  feveral  cafes  - 


Q + q Q + q 

therefore  thequantities  of  motion  loftby  Q will  be  refpe&ively 
OC  _ 2l£-  = O C + = Q Cq-Qcq, 

* Q + q Q + q^  Q + q Q + q ’ 


and  Q C - 


but  in  the  cafe  now  fuppofed,  the  mo- 


Q C-Q qc  = Qj  C + Qqc 

Q +■  q Q + q 

Hence  it  appears,  in  the  firft  cafe,  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  ftroke,  which  is  as  the  motion  loft,  will  be  as  the  ce- 
lerity of  the  ftriking  body  ; for  if  its  celerity  were  C, 

the  motion  loft  would  be  9—^-  5 but  if  il  were  c>  the 

Q + q 

motion  loft  would  be  Q--- ; and  - : f9  ^ •”  C :c. 

Q+q  Q+q  Q+q 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  the  magnitude  of  the  ftroke  will  be 
the  fame  as  if  q had  been  at  reft,  and  Q had  llruck  it 
with  the  difference  of  their  celerities ; for  the  motion  loft 
■ QCy  - Qcg 

Q + q 

, , „ m.QjxC-*  QCq-Qcq 

tion  loft  would  be  — : = pc-; • 

Q + q Q+q 

In  the  third  cafe,  the  magnitude  of  the  ftroke  will  be 
the  fame  as  if  either  body,  as  q,  had  been  at  reft,  and  the 
other,  as  Q,  had  ftruck  it  with  the  fum  of  their  cele- 
rities : for  the  motion  loft  is  ^ ^ an^  >n  the 

Q+q 

cafe  now  fuppofed  it  would  be  ^ equal  to  the 

former.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  ftroke 
between  two  given  bodies  is  always  proportional  to  their  re- 
lative, and  not  to  their  abfolute  celerities. 

1 1.  A direft  or  perpendicular  ftroke  is  to  an  oblique  one 
as  the  whole  fine  is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 
For  let  BC  (Jig.  13.)  be  the  body  ftruck,  A the  ftriking 
body,  A C the  oblique  ftroke,  a C the  perpendicular  ftroke  ; 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  perpendicular  ftroke  a C will  be 
to  that  of  the  oblique  ftroke  in  the  dire&ion  AC  as  <?C 
to  A B,  or  as  A C : A B.  For  refolving  the  force  in  A C 
into  A B perpendicular  to  B C and  A D parallel  to  it ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  force  in  the  dire&ion  A B is 
the  only  part  of  A C that  ftrikes  B C,  the  other  part 
AD  being  parallel  to  it.  But  the  magnitude  of  a per- 
pendicular ftroke  of  the  fame  body  moving  with  the  fame 
force  is  to  be  meafured  by  the  line  a C = A C ; and 
therefore  it  is  to  the  magnitude  of  the  oblique  ftroke  as 
a C to  A B,  i.  e.  as  A C to  A B,  or  as  radius  to  the  fine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Percussion,  Laws  of,  in  Elajlic  Bodies.  In  bodies  per- 
feftly  elaftic,  the  force  of  elalticity  is  equal  to  the  force 
with  which  they  are  compreffed  ; that  is,  the  collifion  of 
two  fuch  bodies  on  each  other  is  equivalent  to  the  motion 
which  either  of  them  would  acquire,  or  lofe,  by  mere  Am- 
ple impulfe.  This  force  exerting  ltfelf  contrary  ways,  a 


motion  equivalent  to  it  muft  be  fubtrafted  from  the  motion 
in  the  impelling  body,  and  added  to  that  in  the  body  im- 
pelled by  mere  impulfe, _ to  find  their  velocities  after  percuf- 
lion.  See~ELASTjciTY.' 

12. '  If  a body  ftrike  dire&ly  on  an  immcpveable  obftacle, 
either  one  or  both  of  .them  being  elaftic  ; the  body  will 
be  reflected  with" the'fame  velocity  with  which  it  ftruck,  an<| 
in  the  fame  line.  For  if  the  elafticity  were  away,  the  whole 
force  of  the  ftriking  body  would  be  fpent  in  overcoming 
the  refiftance  of  the  obftacle ; and  confequently  all  the  mo- 
tion  would  ceafe  : it  follows,  that  the  whole  force  is  em- 
ployed in  compreffing  the  elaftic  body  ; by  which  means  it 
acquires  an  elaftic  force  equal  thereto  : fince  then  the  elai 
ticity,  when  the  comprefling  force  is  fpent,  reduces  the  body 
into  its  former  ftate,  it  repels  the  other  with  the  fame  force 
with  which  it  ftruck ; confequently,  it  will  rebound  with, 
the  fame  velocity.  And  becaufe  an  elaftic  body  reltores 
itfelf  in  the  fame  direction  in  which  it  wac  compreffed  (there 
being  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  change  its  direction)  the  body 
will  rebound  in  the  fame  right  time. 

13.  Jf  an  elaftic  body  ftrike  obliquely  on  an  immoveable 
obftacle,  it  will  rebound  in  fuch  manner  as  to  make  the 
angle  of  reflection  equal  to  the  angle  ot  incidence.  See  this 
demonftrated  with  regard  to  light,  by  a method  which  ap- 
plies to  all  impinging  elaftic  bodies,  under  Reflection. 

14.  If  an  elaftic  body,  A,  ftrike-  diredtly  againft  another  at 
reft,  B,  equal  to  it  ; after  percuflion  A will  remain  at  reft, 
and  B will  proceed  with  the  fame  velocity  which  A had  be- 
fore the  fhock,  and  in  the  fame  direction. 

For  if  the  bodies  were  not  elaftic,  each  would  proceed, 
after  the  ftroke,  in  the  fame  direction,  and  with  half  the 
velocity  ; but  fince  the  elaftic  force  acts  in  the  fame  di- 
rection in  which  the  comprefiicn  is  made,  and  is  equal , to 
the  comprefiing  force  ; it  repels  A with  half  its  velocity', 
and  therefore  ftops  its  motion  : but  it  drives  B farther  with 
half  its  velocity,  and  therefore  accelerates  its  motion.  It  is 
therefore  carried  after  the  fhock,  with  the  whole  celerity 
with  which  A was  carried  before  it,  and  A remains  at  reft. 
The  quantity  of  motion  before  the  ftroke  is  Q C,  and 
the  motion  loft  by  percuflion,  being  the  double  of  that  loft 


between  nonelaftic  bodies,  is  ?lSlQ-5  ■ therefore  the  1 

Q + q 


mentum  after  the  ftroke  will  be  Q C 


sc  Qq  = 
Q + q 


and  V = — — — -Sil  ■ and  the  velocity 


Q C -QCq  _ 

Q ft-  q Q- q 

of  q,  whofe  motion  is  equal  to  that  loft  by  Q,  is  equal 


2 Q C q 


-*•  ? - r,-A  IfQ  = ?>v  = 


<2  + 1 Q + 9 

= o ; and  v = C. 


QC-cq 

Q + q 


Hence,  fince  A (Jig.  14.)  transfers  all  its  force  to  B; 
B,  in  like  manner,  will  transfer  it  to  C,  C again  to  D,  and 
D to  E.  Wherefore,  if  there  be  feveral  equal  elaftic  bo- 
dies, mutually  touching  each  other,  and  A be  ftruck  againft 
B,  all  the  intermediate  ones  remaining  at  reft,  the  laft  alone, 
E,  will  be  moved,  ana  that  with  the  velocity  with  which  A 
ftruck  againft  B. 

15.  If  an  elaftic  body,  A,  ftrike  dire&ly  on  another  at 
reft,  B ; its  velocity,  after  percuflion,  will  be  to  its  velocity 
before  it,  as  the  difference  of  weights  is  to  their  fum  : but 
the  velocity  it  communicates  to  B,  is  to  the  fame,  as  double 
the  weight  of  A to  the  fum  of  the  weights. 

After  percuflion,  therefore,  the  velocity  of  A is  to  the 
velocity 


PERCUSSION. 


velocity  of  B,  as  the  difference  of  weights  to  the  double 
of  A. 

Thus,  V = ~ ? ^ -- ; therefore,  V xQ  + j 


QH 


= Q“?  X C;  confequently,  V:C::Q  — y:Q  + y.  And 
becaufe  <u  = -*-Q— , v : C ::  2 Q : Q + q.  Confequently 

Q +? 

V : v::  Q-  q : 2 Q. 

16.  If  a greater  body  ftrike  a lefs  body  at  reft,  the  velo- 
city  given  to  it  will  be  lefs  than  the  double  of  its  own  ve- 
, 2 Q C , 

locity.  If  Q > q>  let  Q = m q , then  v — q + ^ wl^  be 


equal  to  - 


ngC  2 C 

+ 


<2C. 


17.  The  velocity  which  a greater  body  gives  to  a lefs 
body  at  reft,  is  to  that  which  the  lefs  body  moved  with 
the  fame  velocity  would  communicate  to  the  greater  body 
at  reft,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  greater  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  lefs  body.  If  Q > q is  fuppofed  to  be  at  reft,  then 

„ _ 2 Q £ ; but  if  Q be  at  reft,  and  q ftrike  it  with  the 

Q +? 

celerity  C,  the  velocity  of  Q after  the  ftroke  would  be 
. therefore  the  velocity  given  by  the  greater  body  is 

1 + Q 

2 Q C 2 q C 

to  that  given  by  the  lefs  as  — — : — ^ ::  Q : 7. 

b y + q q + y 

18.  If  a greater  body  ftrikes  againft  a lefs,  the  greater 

body  will  not  come  to  reft,  but  move  more  flowly  : for 
fince  Q > q,  Q — q will  be  pofitive,  and  therefore,  in  the 
proportion  Q+?:Q-y::C:V,  V will  be  pofitive  but 
lefs  than  C,  becaufe  Q — q < Q + ?•  , , , 

19.  Again,  if  an  elaftic  body  ftrike  a larger  elaftic  body 
at  reft,  the  lmaller  body  will  always  rebound,  and  move 
in  a contrary  dire&ion  to  what  it  did  at  fir  ft,  and  alfo 
give  the  larger  body  a greater  quantity  of  motion  than 
what  was  originally  in  the  fmaller  body.  For  as  q > Q, 
Q — 7 will  be  a negative  quantity,  and,  therefore,  V will 
be  negative,  or  Q will  move  backwards.  And  this  quan- 
tity of  motion  communicated,  may  be  greater  than  the 
original  motion  in  any  ratio  lefs  than  that  of  2 to  1 . For 
fuppofing  the  fmall  body  and  its  velocity  to  be  denoted 
by  unity,  and  the  larger  body  at  reft  by  x,  the  velocity 

of  x after  the  Ihock  will  be  — — , and  its  quantity  of 


motion  will  be  ■ But  though  the  proportion  of 

2 x to  1 -(-  x increafes  when  x increafes,  yet  its  limit  will 
be  the  proportion  of  2 to  1 ; which  is  the  limit  to  which 
the  motion  of  may  approach  indefinitely  near. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  force  of  moving  bodies  be 
meafured  by  their  quantity  of  motion,  a body  may,  by 
percuflion,  immediately  communicate  a greater  force  than 
itfelf  has  to  another,  and  this  in  any  proportion  lefs  than 
double. 

But  if  other  elaftic  bodies  be  interpofed,  a body  may 
mediately  communicate  a greater  force  than  its  own  to 
another  larger  body  x,  in  any  proportion  lefs  than  that 
ofx.v/;cto  r.  Thus,  if  .r  = 1000000,  the  body  1,  with 
the  velocity  1,  may,  by  the  means  of  intermediate  bo- 
dies, give  it  the  force  999000000;  and  the  fum  of  the 


abfolute  forces  of  all  thefe  bodies  taken  together,  arifing 
from  the  percuflion,  may  exceed  the  force  of  the  firft  or 
unity,  in  any  ratio  lefs  than  2x*/x  to  1,  or  2000000000 
to  1,  although  the  relative  force  in  all  cafes  remains  as  at 
firft  = 1. 

Thefe  are  paradoxes  which  cannot  be  urged  againft  thole 
who  maintain  the  forces  of  bodies  to  be  meafured  by  their 
maffes  and  the  fquares  of  their  velocities. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  thole  who  meafure  force  by 
the  quantity  of  motion,  n.uft  deny  that  there  is  any  force 
loft  by  the  impreflions,  made  on  foft  bodies,  or  by  the 
bending  of  elaftic  bodies  ; for  if  any  were  loft  from  fuch 
caufes,  the  fum  of  the  quantities  of  motion  of  bodies  moving 
the  fame  way,  could  not  remain  the  fame  before,  during, 
and  after  the  Ihock,  which  is  an  univcrfal  rule  admitted  by 
the  Newtonians.  But  they  admit  that  a fpring  bent  be- 
tween two  bodies  may,  by  unbending  itfelf,  generate  motion 
in  thefe  bodies.  Hence  it  follows  that,  according  to  this 
doftrine,  though  a fpring  may  give  motion  to  bodies,  it  can- 
not, by  a contrary  attion,  take  it  away ; which  feems  no 
fmall  paradox.  See  Force. 

20.  If  a body,  A,  moves  towards  the  body  C,  at  reft, 
and  an  intermediate  body,  B,  of  a mean  magnitude,  be 
placed  at  reft  between  them,  fo  that  A firft  impels  B,  and 
then  B impels  C,  a greater  motion  will  be  given  to  C than 
if  A had  ftruck  it  dire&ly.  And  if  B be  a mean  propor- 
tional between  A and  C,  the  velocity  communicated  to  C 
will  be  the  greateft  that  can  be.  Huygens,  de  Mot.  Corp. 
ex  Percuff.  prop.  12. 

In  the  preceding  feries  of  proportional  magnitudes,  B -f 

< A + C.  For  A : B ::  B : C,  therefore  A — B : 
B 

B ::  B - C : C,  and  A - B : B - C ::  B : C ; but  C 
< B,  therefore  B — C < A — B ; and  therefore  B < A 

— B + C,  and  2 B < A -}-  C ; but  B = ; therefore 

A C 

B + -g-  < A + C.  The  fame  propofition  might  be  de- 

monftrated,  if  C were  the  greateft  body,  and  A the 
leaft. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  the  velocity  of  the  body  C,  ftruck 
only  by  A,  would  be  ^ = 2 C*  ° ^enot*n£ 


the  velocity  of  A : the  velocity  of  B,  ftruck  immediately  by 


A + B ‘ 

and,  therefore,  the  velocity  of  C,  ftruck  by  B,  moved 

, ,,,  2 B b 2 B x 2 A a 

with  the  velocity  b , would  be  - 


B 


4B  Aa 


BA  + BB-t-CA  + CB  ~ 

4 A a 4 A a 


B+Cx AfB 
4 A a 


CA 


lA  + B + ^ + C 


, * 2 A 4-  2 C 


::  2 A -f  2 C : 


A + B -) — ^ — 1-  C.  And  the  fecond  antecedent  is  evidently 


greater  than  the  fecond  confequent ; therefore  the  firft  ante- 
cedent is  greater  than  the  firft  confequent.  But  if  B were 
a mean 
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a mean  proportional  between  A and  C,  B H — g-  would  be 
lefs  than  in  any  other  cafe.  For  if  B = m the  mean  pro- 

A C rri1 

portional,  B -\ g-  = m + — = 2 in ; but  if  B = m + 

D,  then  B -|-  = m + D ^ ; i.e.  mr  + 2m  D 

13  m + JD 

+ D’+ AC(=®’)  > 2 m’  + 2 m D. 

If  more  bodies  be  interpofed  between  A and  C,  the  mo- 
tion of  C will  be  greater ; and  it  will  be  the  greateft  when 
the  bodies  interpofed  conftitute  a feries  of  mean  proportionals 
between  A and  C.  Ibid.  prop.  13. 

21.  If  there  be  a feries  of  a hundred  bodies  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c.  and  the  motion  begins  by 
the  greateft  body,  the  velocity  communicated  to  the  fmalleft 
will  be  to  that  with  which  the  greateft  moved  nearly  as 
2,338,500,000,000  to  1.  And,  if  the  motion  begins  by 
the  leaft  body,  the  quantity  of  motion  will  be  increafed  on 
the  whole  nearly  as  1 to  4,677,000,000,000.  But  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  there  is  a miftake  in  the  impreffion  of 
Huygens’s  book,  as  to  the  firft  number,  which  is  there 
printed  14,760,000,000,  inltead  of  2,338,  &c.  fo  that  the 
velocity  thus  given  to  the  fmalleft  body  is  150  times  greater 
than  what  the  printed  copy  of  Huygens  affigns.  Bernoulli, 
Difc.  fur  le  Mouv.  Oper.  tom.  iii.  p.  34.  and  s’Gravefande, 
Pref.  ad  Huygen.  Oper.  Poll.  tom.  ii.  Amft.  1728. 

This  ftupendous  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  motion 
is  a remarkable  inftance  of  the  falfity  of  the  Cartefian  prin- 
ciple, that  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  always  preferved 
in  the  world. 

Some  have  thought  this  augmentation  no  fmall  difficulty 
againft  thofe  who  maintain  the  moving  force  or  power  of 
aftion  in  bodies,  to  be  proportional  to  their  quantities  of 
motion.  This  difficulty  does  not  prefs  the  Leibnitzians  ; for 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  notwithftanding  the  prodigious  in- 
creafe  of  motion  here  affigned,  yet  there  is  no  increment  of 
the  vis  viva  of  this  fyftem  of  bodies.  See  Force  and  Vis 
Viva. 

A learned  author  has  urged,  that  if  the  force  of  bodies 
were  in  proportion  to  their  quantities  of  motion,  the  increafe 
in  the  motion  here  mentioned  might  be  employed  to  reftore 
the  motion  of  the  firft  body,  and  hence  make  a perpetual 
motion.  But  it  is  anfwered,  that  as  the  motion  of  the  laft 
is  increafed  in  the  fame  direftion  with  the  firft,  the  motion 
of  all  the  reft  will  be  in  the  contrary  diredlion,  and  equal  to 
that  of  the  laft  diminished  by  unity  : hence  the  fum  of  the 
motions  in  the  fame  dire&ion  remains  as  it  did,  equal  to 
that  of  the  firft  and  fmalleft  body,  which  we  fuppofe  unity. 
See  Maclaurin’s  Demonftrat.  de  Loix  du  Choc  des  Corps, 
p.  21,  Paris,  1724 ; and  s’Gravefande,  Rem.  fur  la  PoffibiUte 
du  Mouvement  perpetuel,  in  Journ.  Liter. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a limit  which  the  velo- 
city communicated  to  the  laft  body  never  amounts  to,  (fup- 
pofing  the  firft  and  laft  bodies,  and  the  velocity  of  the  firft 
before  the  ftroke,  to  be  given,)  but  to  which  it  approaches 
continually,  while  the  number  of  fuch  bodies  interpofed  be- 
tween the  firft  and  laft  is  always  increafed.  And  this  limit 
is  to  the  velocity  of  the  firft  body  before  the  ftroke,  in  the 
fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  firft  body  to  the  laft. 

Mr.  Huygens  has  not  mentioned  this  limit,  but  the 
curious  may  lee  the  determination  of  it  in  Mr.  Maclaurin’s 
Fluxions,  art.  514. 

22.  If  two  equal  elaftic  bodies,  A and  B,  meet  di- 
reftly,  and  with  equal  force ; each  will  rebound  with  the 


fame  velocity  with  which  it  ftruck,  and  alfo  in  the  fame 
dire&ion. 

For  fetting  afide  the  elafticity,  both  would  remain  at  reft  : 
their  whole  force,  therefore,  is  fpent  in  the  compreflion  ; 
but  their  elaftic  force,  whereby  they  rebound  in  the  former 
dire&ion,  is  equal  thereto.  This  force,  therefore,  acting 
equally  on  each  body,  A and  B,  will  produce  the  fame 
celerity  in  each;  and  that  equal  to  the  former.  So  that 
they  will  rebound  with  the  celerity  with  which  they 
ftruck. 

23.  If  two  equal  elaftic  bodies,  A and  B,  ftrike  direftly 
againft  each  other  with  unequal  velocities  : after  the  Ihock, 
they  will  rebound  with  interchanged  velocities. 

For  fuppofe  the  bodies  to  concur  with  the  velocities 
C + c and  C : if  they  meet  with  the  fame  velocity  C, 
after  the  ihock,  they  would  both  move  with  the  fame  velo- 
city C. 

If  B were  at  reft,  and  A ihould  ftrike  upon  it  with  the 
celerity  c ; after  the  ihock,  A would  remain  at  reft,  and  B 
be  moved  with  the  celerity  c.  Therefore  the  excefs  of  the 
Celerity  c,  with  which  A is  carried,  is  transferred  wholly  by 
the  conflict  to  B ; A,  therefore,  is  moved  with  the  celerity 
C,  and  B with  the  celerity  C + c. 

Hence,  after  percuffion,  they  recede  from  each  other  with 
the  fame  velocity  as  before  they  concurred. 

The  two  propofitions  in  thefe  two  laft  articles  may  be 
proved  otherwife,  thus : the  momentum  of  Q before  the 

ftroke  is  Q C ; the  motion  loft  by  it  is  2 Q ^ 1_?  P.iJ.  ; 

therefore,  its  quantity  of  motion  after  the  ftroke  will 


Ur0r  2QC?+2  Qcq  Q*C-QCq-2Qcq 

beQC  on  - on 

Confequently  V = Q 

Q + 3 

The  quantity  of  motion  in  q before  the  ftroke  is  — q c, 
and  that  loft  by  Q and  acquired  by  q is  ^-P-P q ^ ; 

and,  therefore,  its  momentum  after  the  ftroke  will  be  — q c 


2QC  q + 2 Qcq  _ 2 QC  q - q' c + Q C q d 

Q + q Q + 1 

V = tQP-—qC  + QC.  But  when  Q = q,  V = 

Q + 1 

QC-  QC-  2 Qc  _ 2QC-Qr+Q< 

*Q  * 2Q 


= C. 

24.  If  two  elaftic  bodies,  A and  B,  ftrike  direftly  on 
each  other  with  velocities  that  are  reciprocally  proportional 
to  their  weights : after  collifion,  they  will  rebound  wkh  the 
fame  velocity  with  which  they  met. 

For  Q : q ::  c : C,  therefore  C Q = e q ; and  V = 


QC-2QC-C?  = 

Q + 7 Q + ? Q + y 

^ , 2 qc  — qc  + Qc  qc+Qc_  , _ 

= — C ; and  v = — — -7TT = T7 — = + c- 

Q + 1 Q + 1 

25.  If  an  elaftic  body.  A,  ftrike  on  another  equal  one 
indued  with  a lefs  degree  of  motion  B ; after  percuffion, 
both  will  proceed  in  the  fame,  viz.  in  the  former  direftion, 
and  with  interchanged  velocities. 

For  fuppofe  A to  ftrike  with  the  velocity  C + r,upon 
B moving  with  the  velocity  C.  Since  by  reafon  of  the 

equal 
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equal  velocities  C and  C,  there  arifes  no  impulfe ; it  is 
the  fame  thing  as  if  A ftruck  on  B,  with  the  foie  cele- 
rity c,  on  B at  reft.  But  in  that  cafe  A would  remain 
at  reft,  and  B would  move  with  the  velocity  c : there- 
fore, after  percuflion,  A will  move  with  the  foie  celerity 
C,  and  B with  the  celerity  C + c,  both  according  to  the 
former  direction,  there  being  nothing  to  change  that  di- 
rection. 

For  in  this  cafe,  the  quantity  of  motion  in  Q before  the 
ftroke  i6  O C,  the  motion  loft  by  it  is-2  ^ ■ 2QC  ?, 


and  the  quantity  of  motion  after  the  ftroke  will  be  Q C — 
2QCq-  a Q c 7_  Q’C  +*Qcq-QC_g  and  there. 
Q + 7 Q + 7 *• 

fore  v = 0 c 

Q + 7 

The  momentum  of  q before  the  ftroke  is  q c , that  loft  by 


2 QC  g — iQqc 

Q + 7 

after  the  ftroke  will 


; therefore  the 


Q and  acquired  by  q i: 
momentum  of 

2QC  g-  2 Q 7 c _ q c + 2 Q C 7 - Q gc  . and  w _ 
Q + q Q + 7 

2 QC  + qc  - Qc 
Q + 7 

In  the  cafe  here  fuppofed  Q = q,  therefore  V = 

QC+sQ.-CQ  = „ and  „ = ^QC+Q  ‘ ~£± 
2 Q 2 Q 


= c. 

26.  If  a moving  body,  A,  ftrike  on  another,  B ; the 
ftroke  will  be  the  fame  as  would  be  made  by  the  body 
A ftriking  on  B at  reft,  with  the  difference  of  their  velo- 
cities. 

Hence,  fmce  theelaftic  force  is  equal  to  the  percuflion  ; it 
aCts  on  the  bodies  A and  B with  the  difference  of  the  ve- 
locities they  had  before  the  congrefs. 

27.  To  determine  the  velocities  of  any  two  elaftic  bodies , A 
and  B,  after  Jlriking  direBly  on  each  other  with  any  velocities ■ 
— If  the  elaftic  body  A ftrike  on  B,  either  at  reft,  or  moving 
falter  than  A;  the  velocity,  vgr.  of  A after  percuflion 
is  found  thus  : as  the  fum  of  the  weights  is  to  double  of 
either  of  them,  fuppofe,  in  this  cafe,  of_B,  fo  is  the  dif- 
ference of  the  velocities  before  the  congrefs,  to  a velocity, 
which  fubtraCted  from  the  velocity  of  A before  the  im- 
pulfe (in  the  other  cafe  added  to  it)  leaves  the  velocity 
of  A after  the  congrefs. 

If  the  two  elaftic  bodies,  A and  B,  meet  each  other  ; 
the  velocity  of  A,  after  the  impulfe,  is  found  thus  : as 
the  fum  of  the  weights  is  to  the  double  of  either  of  them, 
fuppofe  of  B,  fo  is  the  fum  of  the  velocities  before  col- 
lifion,  to  a velocity  which,  fubtraCted  from  the  velocity 
of  A before  collifion,  leaves  its  celerity  after  collifion. 

28.  In  the  direCt  collifion  of  bodies  the  fame  refpeClive 
velocity  is  preferved,  i.  e in  a direCt  concurrence,  the 
difference  of  velocities  is  the  fame  before  and  after  the 
lhock  ; and  in  a direct  mutual  encounter,  the  difference 
of  velocities  after  the  lhock  is  the  fame  with  their  fum 
before  it. 

Hence  they  retire  from  each  other,  after  the  impulfe, 
with  the  fame  velocity  with  which  they  met. 

Thus  v - V = C + r.  For  v = 9/  + Q 

8 + 7 


and  V — — ^ ; therefore  «»  — V = 

Q + 7 

2'QC  + 7c  + Qf — Qc  + 2 qC  + Cy  _ QC  + qc  -4-QC-fCy 

Q + 7 ~ Q + 7 

_ Q + 7-21  C + c. 

Q + 7 

29.  In  the  collifion  of  elaftic  bodies  there  is  not  al- 
ways preferved  the  fame  momentum,  or,  as  the  Cartefians 
exprefs  it,  the  fame  quantity  of  motion ; but  this  is 
fometimes  increafed,  and  fometimes  diminilhed. 

It  is  a miftake,  therefore,  of  Defcartes,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, that  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  ftill  preferved 
in  the  world. 

Thus,  let  q at  reft  be  greater  than  the  impinging  body 
Q ; and  the  quantity  of  motion  will  be  increafed  by  col- 
lifion : let  q = Q + x,  and  C the  velocity  of  Q : the 

2 o c 

velocity  of  the  body  q after  the  ftroke  will  be  — = 
2 O C x C 

— — f ; but  the  velocity  of  the  body 

1 therefore  the  abfo- 
lute  momentum  of  q after  the  ftroke  will  be  = q x C — 

2Q  + * v jQti' 

x c 

But  the  momentum  of  the  body  Q is  = Q x — - ^ — — ; 
and  the  quantity  of  motion  in  both  bodies  will  be 
jQC  + aQ.eC  + Q.vC  3Q*C  + 3Q*C  _ 

2 Q + f 2 Q + t 

C 

-f  x C — —Q  ; but  the  quantity  of  motion  before 


- = QC 


the  ftroke  was  Q C,  which  is  lefs  than  the  former  quan- 

x*  Q Q 

tity,  becanfe  — — < x C ; for = x C.  If  the  bo- 

2 Q + * x 

dies  return  to  a fecond  ftroke  with  the  velocities  acquired 
by  the  firft,  they  will  recover  their  firft  velocities,  in 
which  cafe  the  quantity  of  motion  will  be  diminilhed. 

30.  If  two  elaftic  bodies,  A and  B,  meet  or  overtake 
each  other  diretftly  ; the  fum  of  the  faflums  of  the  maffes 
into  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  remains  the  fame,  before 
and  after  the  congrefs  ; hence  the  fame  quantity  of  force 
is  likewife  preferved  in  the  congrefs. 

31.  To  determine  the  motion  of  two  bodies,  A and  B,  {fig. 
1 5. ) ftriking  obliquely  agaitift  each  other,  whether  they  be 
elajlic  or  not  elaftic. — The  motion  of  the  body  A along 
A C is  refoluble  into  two  others,  in  the  directions  A E 
and  A D ; and  the  motion  of  B along  B C into  two 
others  according  to  B F and  B G : and  the  velocities 
through  A D and  B F are  to  the  velocities  through  A C 
and  B C as  the  right  lines  A D,  B F,  A C,  B C : now 
fince  the  right  lines  A E and  B G are  parallel,  the 
forces  aCting  according  to  thefe  directions  are  not  mutually 
oppofite,  and  muft  therefore  he  confidered  in  the  con- 
grefs. 

But  fince  the  lines  A D and  B F,  or,  which  is  the 
fame,  E C and  G C,  conftitute  the  fame  right  line  per- 
pendicular to  D C ; it  is  the  fame  as  if  the  bodies  A and 
B Ihould  meet  direCtly  with  velocities  that  are  as  E C 

and 


PER 

and  G C.  Find,  therefore,  the  velocity  of  A and  B ac- 
cording to  the  rules  above  laid  down. 

Suppofe,  e.  gr.  the  velocity  of  the  rebounding  body  A 
to  be  as  C H ; fince  the  motion  along  A E is  not  changed 
by  the  congrefs  make  C K = A E,  and  complete  the 
parallelogram  H C K I ; the  diagonal  C I will  reprefent 
the  motion  of  A after  the  congrefs : for,  after  percufllon, 
the  body  will  move  according  to  the  direftion  C I,  and 
with  a velocity  as  C I.  In  the  fame  manner  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  rebounding  body  B will  move  along  the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  C M ; in  which  L M = B G. 
The  velocities,  therefore,  after  percufllon,  are  as  C I to 
C M. 

Percussion,  Centre  of.  See  Center  of  PercuJJion. 

PERCY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  di  ft  rift  of  St.  Lo  ; 12  miles  S.  of  St.  Lo.  The  place 
contains  2952,  and  the  canton  95S0  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  160  kiliometres,  in  1 3 communes. 

Percy,  an  extenfive  townfhip  of  America,  in  Grafton 
county,  New  Hamplhire,  watered  by  the  feveral  branches  of 
Upper  Amonoofuck  river,  bounded  W.  by  Northumber- 
land, on  Connefticut  river  ; incorporated  in  1774,  and  con- 
taining 148  inhabitants. 

PERDICCAS,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  captains  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  was  a Macedonian  of  noble  birth, 
and  rofe  to  high  favour  with  his  mafter,  in  whofe  con- 
quefts  he  bore  a confiderable  part.  Alexander,  in  his 
laft  illnefs,  entrufted  his  ring  to  Perdiccas,  who,  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  great  officers  after  the  death  of  the  conqueror, 
refigned  the  ring,  together  with  any  authority  it  might 
be  fuppofed  to  convey.  When  Aridaeus,  the  brother  of 
Alexander,  was  appointed  to  the  fucceffion,  Pe-diccas  gained 
a confiderable  afcendancy  over  him,  and  procured  the 
death  of  Meleager,  the  commander  ef  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  of  whom  he  was  jealous.  At  the  divifion  of 
honours  and  provinces  among  the  great  officers,  he  was 
nominated  general  of  the  houlhold  troops,  and  exercifed 
the  proteftorate  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  Aridaeus, 
and  the  new-born  fon  of  Alexander  by  Roxana,  though 
Craterus  had  the  title  of  proteftor.  In  conjunftion  with 
Roxana,  he  removed  all  who  could  be  competitors  to  the 
crown,  and  condufted  the  government  with  great  cruelty. 
Ambitious  of  extending  his  power,  he  repudiated  his  wife 
Nicaea,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  married  Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  Philip,  and  filter  of  Alexander,  at  the  pro- 
pofal  of  Olympias,  her  mother.  A league  being  formed 
againft  him,  between  Ptolemy,  Antipater,  and  Craterus,  he 
refolved  to  march  into  Egypt  againft  the  firft,  while  Eu- 
menes,  who  adhered  to  him  as  guardian  of  the  royal  family, 
(hould  make  head  againft  the  others.  Perdiccas,  on  enter- 
ing Egypt,  found  fome  fymptoms  of  difaffeftion  in  his 
troops,  which  he  was  at  firft  difpofed  to  treat  with  feverity, 
but  finding  that  this  method  would  not  fucceed,  he  changed 
his  conduft,  and  behaved  to  them  with  great  condefcenfion, 
infomuch  that  they  were  induced  to  crofs  the  Nile,  and  at- 
tack Ptolemy  in  his  intrenchments.  After  a bloody  aftion, 
they  were  repulfed,  and  great  numbers  of  them  were 
drowned  in  repaffing  the  river.  At  length  their  difeontents 
were  fo  high,  that  they  mutinied ; and  a party  of  horfe, 
furrounding  the  tent  of  Perdiccas,  murdered  him  in  the 
year  B.C.  321,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 
Univ.  Hift. 

PERDICIUM,  in  Botany,  appears  to  have  been  fo 
called  by  Linnaeus,  on  account  of  a confiderable  refem- 
blance  between  his  origiral  fpecies,  femiflofculare,  and  his 
Leontodon  (now  Hieracium)  bulb 0 Cum . The  latter  was  thought 
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by  fome  to  be  the  *1 ipJuaov  of  Theophraftus,  which  received 
that  appellation,  as  the  Greek  writer  exprefsly  mentions, 
becaufe  partridges  frequented  the  plant  and  fcratched  it* 
roots  out  of  the  ground.  Various  other  tuberous-rooted 
herbs  have  indeed  been  taken  for  the  ancient  iripSixiov,  but 
thefe  are  not  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  The  roots  of  the 
Linnaean  P erdicium  femiflofculare  are  copious,  long,  and  flefhy, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  hence  arofe  the  fcarcely  warrant- 
able afiumption  of  an  old  Greek  name,  for  a Cape  and 
■Annerican  genus,  though  that  name  had  hitherto  not  been, 
with  any  certainty,  appropriated.  Linn.  Gen.  428.  Schreb. 
55 9.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  21 16.  Mart.  Mill.  Dift.  v.  3. 
Vahl.  in  Coper, h.  Tranf.  v.  1.  fafe.  2.  8.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
ed.  2.  v.  5.  84.  Juff.  i8r.  Lamarck  Uluftr.  t.  6770 
Gaertn.  v.  2.  430.  t.  170.  (Trixis  ; Browne  Jam.  312  ?)— 
Clafs  and  order,  Syngenefia  PolygamiafuperJIua.  Nat.  Ord. 
Compojita  dif coidea,  Linn  Corymbifera , Juff. 

.Gen.  Ch.  Common  Calyx  oblong,  of  many  lanceolate  im- 
bricated leaves ; the  innermoft  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
corolla.  Cor.  compound,  imbricated,  radiated.  Florets  of 
the  dillc  perfeft,  tubular,  cloven  half  way  down  ; their 
inner  lip  deeply  divided,  lharp-pointed,  equal  ; outer  three- 
cleft  half  way  down,  linear,  equal ; thofe  of  the  radius 
female,  linear,  tongue-ftiaped,  three-toothed,  with  two  teeth 
at  the  bafe  on  the  inner  fide.  Stam.  in  the  perfeft  florets, 
filaments  five,  Ihort  ; anthers  forming  a cylindrical  tube, 
with  five  teeth.  Pifl.  in  the  fame,  germen  fmall ; ftyle 
Ample  ; ftigma  cloven,  obtufe : in  the  female  ones,  germen 
fmall ; ftyle  cloven  half  way  down  ; ftigmas  obtufe. 
Peric.  none,  except  the  unchanged  calyx.  Seeds  folitary, 
obovate.  Down  capillary,  feffile,  rough,  very  abundant, 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  level-topped.  Recept.  naked. 

Obf.  The  flower  refemb'es  a femiflofculous  one,  though 
it  is  truly  radiated.  The  charafters  were  taken  from  the 
lirft  fpecies,  P.  femiflofculare  ; the  radiate,  though  agreeing 
in  the  charafter  of  the  two-lipped  florets,  differs  entirely  in 
habic.  Linn.  Vahl  confiders  the  florets  as  all  uniform, 
and  therefore  places  this  genus  in  the  order  Polygamia 
aqualis. 

Eff.  Ch.  Receptacle  naked.  Florets  two  lipped.  Down 
capillary,  rough. 

1.  P.  femiflofculare.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1248.  Amoen.  Acad, 

v.  6.  103.  Thunb.  Prodr.  160.  (P.  Taraxici ; Vahl. 

n.  1.  t.  1.  Willd.  n.  1.) — Stalks  radical,  fingle-flowered. 
Leaves  runcinate,  fmooth,  with  rounded  lobes. — Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  muddy  places.  The  root  is 
perennial,  long  and  tuberous,  with  numerous,  long,  cy- 
lindrical, thick,  flelhy  fibres,  running  deep  into  the  ground, 
totally  mifreprefented  in  Vahl’s  plate.  Stem  none.  Leaves 
numerous,  radical,  fpreading,  ftalked,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  runcinate,  obtufe,  fmooth  ; their  numerous  lobes 
Ihort,  broad,  rounded,  (lightly  toothed.  Footfalks  linear, 
their  permanent  fibrous  remains  crowning  the  root,  and 
furrounding  the  prefent  leaves.  Flower-Jlalks  one  or  two, 
afeending,  Ample,  round,  woolly,  rather  longer  than  the 
leaves,  each  ufually  bearing  one  linear  brabtea,  towards  the 
top.  Flower  fomewhat  drooping,  large.  Calyx  like  a 
Scorzonera.  Seed-down  very  copious  and  denfe,  (hining, 
rather  tawny,  an  inch  long.  This  plant  has  indeed  much 
of  the  afpeft  of  a Dandelion,  but  we  cannot  fubmit  to  the 
change  of  a good  Linnaean  name,  expreffive  of  the  habit 
of  the  flower,  for  a new  one  of  a very  faulty  conftruc- 
tion. 

2.  P.  tomentofum.  Thunb.  Jap.  319.  Vahl.  n.  2.  t.  2. 
Willd.  n.  2 — Stalk  radical,  fingle-flowered,  with  feveral 
awl-lhaped  brafteas.  Leaves  lyrate,  downy  beneath. — Ga- 
thered by  Thunberg  in  Japan,  flowering  in  April  and 
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May.  Smaller  and  more  downy  than  the  former,  with 
lyrate  leaves , whofe  terminal  lobe  is  hearulhaped  and  wavy, 
with  flight  teeth.  Flowers  much  fmaller,  with  a purple 
radius  and  yellow  dilk. 

3.  P.  Anandria.  Siberian  Perdicium.  Brown  in  Ait. 
Hort.  Kevv.  ed.  2.  v.  5.  84.  (Tufiilago  Anandria  ; Linn. 
Sp.  PI.  1213.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  196a.  T.  fcapo  uni- 
floro,  calyce  claufo ; Linn.  Hort.  Upf.  259.  t.  3.  f.  1. 
Gmel.  Sib.  v.  2.  141.  t.  68.  f.  1.  Anandria  ; Linn.  Amcen. 
Acad.  v.  x.  243.  t.  11.) — Stalk  radical,  fingle-flowered, 
with  feveral  awl-lhaped  bradteas.  Leaves  lyrate,  acute,  de- 
nudated  on  both  fides.  Calyx  clofed,  longer  than  the  florets. 
— Native  of  Siberia,  in  mountainous  fields.  Cultivated  by 
Miller  in  ) 759.  It  flowers  in  March  and  is  perennial,  but 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  as  a garden  plant,  except  bota- 
nical Angularity.  The  root,  according  to  Gmelin,  confifts 
of  many  flelhy  fpreading  fibres,  like  that  of  Afphodel. 
Leaves  radical,  (talked,  lyrate,  minutely  toothed ; when 
young  cottony  beneath,  but  becoming  naked  and  fmooth, 
on  both  fides,  when  fully  grown ; their  terminal  lobe  larger, 
more  ovate,  and  acute,  than  in  the  lalt.  Flowerjlalk  a foot 
high,  much  taller  than  the  leaves,  cottony,  with  federal 
awl-lhaped  braSeas,  Flower  nearly  globofe  ; its  calyx  downy, 
doled,  rifing  much  above  the Jlorets,  which  appear  to  have 
the  proper  characters  6f  Perdicium , as  was  firlt  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Brown.  The  whole  habit  of  the  plant,  compared 
with  the  two  preceding  fpecies,  confirms  his  determination 
of  the  genus. 

4.  P . populifolium.  (Tufiilago  fcapo  imbricato,  unifloro, 
foliis  ovatis,  oblongis,  ex  finuato  dentatis ; Gmel.  Sib. 
v.  2.  141  t.  67.  f.  1.) — Stalk  radical,  fingle-flowered,  with 
feveral  fheathir.g  braCteas.  Leaves  ovate,  wavy,  toothed  ; 
denfely  woolly  beneath.  Root  creeping.  — Native  of  Siberia, 
in  (tony  places.  We  cannot  but  think  this  mult  be  a dif- 
tindt  fpecies  from  the  lalt.  The  root  creeps  among  (tones, 
and  is  not  thicker  than  a crow’s  quill.  Leaves  limple,  (not 
lyrate,)  wavy  or  coarfely  toothed  ; cottony  beneath  at  all 
times ; clothed  with  deciduous  down  on  the  upper  fide 
when  young,  but  afterwards  fmooth  and  Ihining,  of  a dark 
purplilh  hue.  Flower-Jlalk  invelted  with  three  or  four  broad, 
fheathing,  finally  fmooth  brafieas.  Flowers  white.  Calyx 
chiefly  downy  at  the  bafe,  fcarcely  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  fpreading  radius,  which  is  white. 

With  refpedt  to  Gmelin’s  Tujftlago  n.  124.  t.  67.  f.  2, 
it  differs  from  this  laft  in  having  fomewhat  lyrate  leaves,  far 
lefs  cottony  beneath,  and  a very  few  linear  braSeas.  This 
appears  to  be  what  Linnaeus  has  figured  in  Hort  Upf.  t.  3. 
f.  2,  under  the  name  of  Bellidlajlrum.  He  fpeaks  of  it  as 
a variety  of  Anandria,  with  elongated  radiant  Jlorets , caufed 
by  being  planted  in  a pot,  or  an  open  dry  fituation. 
Gmelin  feems  not  to  have  been  fatisfied  with  this  decifion, 
and  advifed  the  cultivation  of  both  plants,  from  feed.  We 
are  alfo  well  aware  of  the  fallibility  of  cultivators,  and  think 
it  not  impofiible,  that  Linnaeus  might  have  received  the 
roots  of  both  the  plants  in  queftion,  without  diftinguifhing 
them,  and  thus  have  been  led  to  confider  the  fubfequent  dif- 
ference in  their  produce  as  accidental.  We  will  not  how- 
ever prefume  to  decide  this  queftion,  any  further  than  that 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  permanent  difference  between  our 
P populifolium  and  Gmelin’s  t.  67.  f.  2 ; which  laft,  if  not 
diltindt,  muft  be  a variety  of  Anandria,  with  which  its  brae- 
teas  and  habit  mod  nearly  agree.  Gmelin’s  original  fpeci- 
mens  are  all  before  us  in  the  Linnsean  herbarium.  In  the 
moment  of  writing  this  article,  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of 
the  Hortus  Kewenfis  have  reached  us,  and  have  led  to  the 
above  inveftigation.  This  valuable  publication  being  now 
complete,  we  need  not  in  future  note  the  edition  to  which 


we  refer,  except  when  we  may  occafionally  want  to  cite  the 
fir  ft. 

5.  P . purpareum.  Vahl.  n.  3.  t.  3.  Willd.  n.  3. — Stems 
moftly  fimpie,  nearly  leaflefs,  afeending.  Flowers  folitary. 
Leaves  pinnatifid,  cut,  loofely  woolly.  Radius  revolute. 
— Gathered  by  Commerfon  in  the  llraits  of  Magellan. 
The  root  is  perennial,  with  long  (lender  fibres.  Stems  feveral, 
afeending  three  or  four  inches  high,  Ample  or  rarely  divided, 
loofely  woolly,  bearing  ufually  one  pinnatifid  leaf  near  the 
bafe,  and  feveral  alternate,  linear,  undivided  ones  higher  up. 
Leaves  moftly  radical,  ftalked,  clothed  with  fine,  long,  lax, 
deciduous  wool,  deeply  pinnatifid  ; their  fegments  ovate  or 
wedge-fhaped,  deeply  and  irregularly  cut  ; their  margins 
generally  entire  and  fmooth,  but  now  and  then  minutely 
fpinous.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  about  an  inch  wide. 
Radiant  Jlorets  ovate,  entire,  revolute,  purple.  Down  more 
feathery  than  in  the  reft.  Our  fpecimen  was  given  by 
Thouin  to  the  younger  Linnaeus. 

6.  P.  magellanicum . Linn.  Suppl.  376.  Willd.  n.  4. 
Vahl.  n.  4.  t.  4. — Stem  fimpie,  fingle-flowered,  hifpid, 
nearly  leaflefs.  Leaves  pinnatifid  ; their  fegments  rounded, 
undivided,  fringed.  Radius  fpreading.  — Gathered  by  Forfter 
and  Commerfon  in  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  Root  much  like 
the  laft.  Stem  folitary,  from  two  to  five  inches  high,  (lightly 
leafy,  reddifh,  rough  all  over  with  minute,  prominent,  glan- 
dular points.  Leaves  chiefly  radical,  numerou-,  fpreading, 
about  two  inches  long  including  their  footjlalks , deeply  pin- 
natifid, and  fomewhat  lyrate,  with  numerous,  oppoiite, 
rounded,  entire  fegments,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  but  denfely 
bordered  with  minute  bridles.  Flower  folitary,  twice  the 
fize  of  the  laft,  white,  with  fpreading  oblong  radiant  jlorets, 
toothed  at  the  end.  Leaves  of  the  calyx  bordered  with 
purple,  roughifh,  partly  fringed.  SeedAown  rough,  not 
feathery.  This  is  a very  elegant  plant,  on  account  of  the 
regularity  of  its  leaves,  which  referable  thofe  of  a Lepidium, 
and  the  fize  a9  well  as  beauty  of  the  Jlower. 

7.  P.  nervofum.  Thunb.  Prodr.  160.  Willd.  n.  5. — 
“ Leaves  fimpie;  downy  and  ribbed  beneath.’’ — Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  have  feen  no  fpecimen  of 
this  or  the  next. 

8.  P.  chilenfe.  Willd.  n.  6. — “ S'em  leafy,  fingle- 
flowered.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  ftalked,  ferrated  at  the 
extremity.” — Native  of  Chili. — Root  perennial.  Stems  feve- 
ral, a fpan  long,  afeending,  fmooth,  leafy,  fingle-flowered. 
Leaves  half  an  inch  long,  linear-lanceolate,  tapering  at  each 
end,  very  narrow,  fharply  ferrated  at  the  apex.  Footjlalks 
longer  than  the  leaver.  Bradeas  numerous,  fomewhat 
ftalked,  of  the  fhape  of  the  leaves,  furrounding  the  Jlower, 
which  is  radiated.  Willd. 

9.  P.  laSucoides.  Vahl  n.  5.  t.  5.  Willd.  n.  7.  (After  ma- 
gellanicus ; Lamarck  Did),  v.  1.  303.  n.  26.  Illuftr. 
t.  681.  f.  3.) — Stem  leafy,  fingle-flowered.  Radical  leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  on  long  (talks  ; the  reft  feffile,  clafping 
the  ftem. — Gathered  at  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  by  Com- 
merfon, who  having  marked  his  fpecimens  as  an  AJter,  the 
plant  was  deferibed  as  fuch  by  Lamarck.  The  whole  herb 
is  deftitute  of  pubefcence.  Stem  from  one  to  nearly  two 
feet  high,  (lender,  quite  fimpie,  round,  leafy.  Radical 
leaves  feveral,  an  inch  or  two  long,  entire,  on  (lender,  almoft 
capillary,  footjlalks,  three  or  four  times  their  own  length  ; 
thofe  on  the  Item  numerous,  alternate,  feffile,  linear-lanceo- 
late, entire,  about  an  inch  long,  embracing  the  ftem  with 
their  ovate  bafe.  Flower  folitary,  rather  drooping,  not 
unlike  that  of  P.  magellanicum,  but  fcarcely  half  fo  large. 

10.  P.  fquarrofum.  Vahl  n.  6.  t.  6.  Willd.  n 8. — 

Stem  many -flowered.  Leaves  pinnatifid,  with  toothed 

briftly  fegments. —Gathered  by  Commerfon  at  Monte  Video. 

A very 
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A very  handforr.e  fpecies.  The  Jlem  is  above  a foot  high, 
leafy,  corymbofe,  hifpid  in  the  manner  of  the  fixth  fpecies. 
Leaves  feflile,  two  or  three  inches  long,  linear,  (hining, 
rough  with  minute  points,  deeply  pinnatifid ; their  fegments 
acute,  toothed,  each  point  and  tooth  tipped  wich  a pale 
bridle  : the  radical  leaves  mod  numerous,  fomewhat  dalked, 
their  fegments  rather  folded  or  imbricated.  Flowers  folitary 
at  the  top  of  each  branch,  from  four  to  eight  in  all,  an 
inch  broad.  Calyx  rough,  pointed,  its  outer  leaves  fringed, 
Radius  purple,  revolute. 

11.  P.  brajilienfe.  Linn.  Mant.  1 15.  Willd.  n.  9. 
Vahl  n.  7. — Stem  many-flowered.  Leaves  rough ; radical 
one6  obovate,  runcinate ; the  red  oblong  ; uppermod  entire. 
— Gathered  in  Brafil,  by  Father  Panegai  an  adronomer, 
who  fent  it  to  Arduino.  Commerfon  alfo  found  it  at  Monte 
Video.  The  root  has  many  thick  flelhy  fibres.  Herb  rough 
in  every  part,  with  minute  bridly  hairs,  a foot  or  more  in 
height.  Radical  leaves  dalked,  near  three  inches  long,  ob- 
tufe,  with  many  (hallow,  runcinate,  toothed  fegment6  ; thofe 
on  the  dem  feflile,  oblong,  undivided,  the  lower  ones  toothed, 
the  upper  gradually  fmaller  and  entire.  Flowers  four  or  five 
at  the  top  of  the  dem,  corymbofe,  the  fize  of  the  lad,  but 
yellow,  or  pale  fulphur-coloured. 

12.  P-  Uvigatum.  Berg,  in  Stockh.  Tranf.  for  1772. 
229.  t.  7.  Willd.  n.  10. — Stem  rather  (hrubby.  Leaves 
dalked,  lanceolate,  entire,  fringed.  Flower-dalks  terminal, 
moflly  in  pairs. — Native  of  Porto  Bello.  We  have  feen  no 
fpecimen,  nor  even  that  volume  of  the  Stockholm  Tranfac- 
tions,  in  which  alone  this  fpecies  is  defcribed. 

13.  P.  radiale.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1248.  Willd.  n.  1i. 

Vahl  n.  8.  ( Inu'a  Trixis ; Linn.  Am.  Acad.  v.  5.  406. 

Trixisn.  t ; Browne  Jam.  312.  t.  33.  f.  1.)— Stem  (hrubby. 
Leaves  dalked,  ovate,  toothed,  flat,  fmooth.  Flowers  corym- 
bofe.  Native  of  meadows  about  Kingdon  in  Jamaica. 

Browne.  Stem  four  or  five  feet  high,  (hrubby,  round, 
fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  on  (hort  dalks,  ovate, 
pointed,  flat,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  three  inches  long,  re- 
ticulated with  minute  veins.  Flowers  few,  yellow,  corym- 
bofe, at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  accompanied  by  dimi- 
nifhed  leaves.  Calyx  fmooth,  fomewhat  fringed. 

14  P.  rcurvatum.  Vahl  n.  9.  t.  7.  Willd.  n.  12. — 
Stem  fomewhat  (hrubby.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  recurved, 
revolute,  bordered  with  minute  fpines.  Flowers  terminal, 
folitary. Gathered  by  Commerfon  at  the  draits  of  Ma- 

gellan. This  feems  to  be  a low,  tufted,  much  branched 
fhrub,  with  crowded,  recurved,  (tuning,  linear-lanceolate 
leaves,  an  inch  long,  corrugated  on  the  upper  fide,  reflexed 
at  the  margin,  the  prominent  edges  befet  with  little  fpines. 
Footjlalis  broad,  fringed,  imbricated.  Flowering  branches 
terminal,  ere&,  roughi(h  upwards,  each  bearing  a few  al- 
ternate, fringed,  elaiping  leaves,  and  one  ereft  purple  JJower, 
about  an  inch  wide,  whofe  outer  calyx-leaves  are  fringed 
with  fmall  fpines.  A very  pretty  and  Angular  fpecies,  which 
though  different  in  its  fird  afpeft,  difplays,  when  examined, 
abundant  marks  of  affinity  to  the  red. 

Perhaps  Vahl  may  be  right  in  removing  Perdicium  to  the 
order  of  Syngenefta  Polygamia-aqualis,  there  being,  appa- 
rently, in  mod  of  the  fpecies,  no  more  difference  between 
the  florets,  than  a gradual  diminution  as  they  approach  the 
centre,  like  what  is  feen  in  Hieracium  and  others.  In  habit 
fome  of  the  fpecies  agree  with  the  ligulate,  others  with  the 
capitate,  genera  of  that  order.  Notwithdanding  all  this, 
as  the  various  fpecie9  have  not  been  examined  living,  and  as 
Linnaeus  has  defcribed  a difference  in  drudure,  between 
the  florets  of  the  radius  and  of  the  difk,  we  rather  prefer 
leaving  the  genus  where  he  placed  it.  The  thirteenth  fpe. 
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cie«  is  fo  different  in  habit,  that  we  cannot  but  fufpeft  it 
to  belong  to  fome  other  tribe.  Browne’s  figure  of  the  dif- 
fered flower  difagrees  with  his  defcription,  which  fays  the 
florets  are  all  uniform.  In  the  plate  the  radiant  ones  are  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  Perdicium  ; while  the  dilk  is  made  to 
confid  of  fuch  as  are  equally  five-cleft. 

PERDIDO,  in  Geography , a river  and  bay  on  the  coad 
of  Wed  Florida.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  about  ten 
leagues  E.  of  Mobile  point  and  four  W.  of  the  line  of  Pen- 
facola.  It  has  a narrow  entrance,  with  a bar  of  fix  feet, 
but  afterwards  widens  confiderably.  This  was  formerly  the 
boundary  between  Florida  and  Louifiana,  feparating  the 
French  and  Spani(h  dominions,  and  is  now  confidered  as  the 
eadern  boundary  of  Louifiana,  as  lately  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  The  river  dretches  in  one  place  N.E. 
where  it  paffes  within  a mile  of  the  great  lagoon  W.  of 
the  entrance  of  Penfacola  harbour. 

PERDIX,  in  Conehology,  a name  given  by  authors  to  a 
genus  of  (hells,  fuppofed  to  refemble  the  partridge  in  the 
(hades  and  difpofition  of  the  colours. 

The  partridge-fhell  is  of  the  dolium,  or  concha  globofa 
clafs,  and  is  driated  and  fpotted  in  a peculiarly  elegant  and 
regular  manner.  See  Conchology. 

Peedix,  in  Ornithology.  See  Tetrao. 

Pehdix  Ru/lica.  See  Scolopax  Rujlicola. 

Perdix  Major  Brafilienfts.  See  Psophia  Crepitans . 

Perdix  Montana.  See  Columba  Montana. 

PERDOLI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Idria  ; four  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Pola. 

PERDONATIO  ut  lagarice,  in  Law,  a pardon  for  one 
who  is  outlawed. 

PERDRIX  de  Mer,  in  Ornithology.  See  Glareola 
and  Tetrao. 

PERDU,  Mont,  in  Geography,  the  loftiefl  mountain  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mod  elevated  in  which  any  marine  re- 
mains have  been  found  in  Europe.  M.  Ramond  obferved 
that  this  mountain  was  calcareous,  and  contained  (hells  and 
other  organized  bodies,  in  a foflil  date,  at  an  elevation  of 
about 3000  metres.  Ashe  afeended  this  mountain,  in  Au- 

Sud  1802,  by  pafling  the  Col  de  Fanlo,  or  Nifele,  he  con- 
antly  found  drata  of  ccmpaft  carbonated  lime  in  a pofition 
nearly  vertical.  They  include  drata  of  calcareous  fand- 
done,  and  thefe  drata  fometimes  cover  the  faliant  angles  of 
the  vertical  drata,  nearly  in  a horizontal  dire&ion.  This 
calcareous  done  falls  off  fpontaneoufly  in  little  irregular 
fragments ; and  on  the  (lighted  friftion,  or  diffolved  in  acids, 
it  emits  a naufeous  foetid  fmell,  probably  owing  to  the  animal 
matter  it  contains.  Some  of  the  drata  of  this  done  contain 
nodules  of  flint ; others  fuch  confiderable  maffes  of  “ Ca- 
merines,”  that  the  done  appears  entirely  compofed  of  them. 
The  fummit  is  formed  of  a foetid  limeflone,  contaminated 
with  quartz,  and  containing  a little  iron,  and  T‘^th  of  car- 
bon, without  alumine.  The  elevation  of  this  fummit  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  Col  du  Geant  in  the  Alps,  or  3426 
metres  = 3727  yards. 

M.  Ramond  has  afeertained  the  limits  of  permanent  fnow, 
and  of  vegetation,  for  this  lofty  part  of  the  Pyrenean  chain. 
The  fnow  terminates  at  2440  metres.  The  lad  trees  are 
Scotch  firs,  which  reach  2150  metres.  Next  come  the 
(hrubs,  of  which  the  juniper  is  the  higheff . At  2760  metres 
were  found  the  “ Ranunculus  parnaflise  foliis,”  the  “ Saxi- 
fraga  Groenlandica,”  &c.  ; then  the  “ Artemifia  rupedris” 
of  Lamarck  ; and  ladly  round  the  very  peak  of  Mont  Perdu, 
on  rocks  too  (loping  to  retain  the  fnow,  grow  the  “ ce- 
radium,”  perhaps  the  “ alpinum”  of  Linnxus,  and  the 
rofe- flowering  “ Aretia  alpina.’1 
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PERDUE,  a foldier  placed  in  a dangerous,  and  almoft 
defperate  poll.  Thus  we  fay,  enfans perdues,  for  the  forlorn 
hope  of  an  army. 

The  word  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  lojl. 

To  lie  perdue,  is  to  lie  flat  on  the  belly,  or  to  lie  clofely  in 
wait. 

Perdue  Bay , in  Geography , a bay  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of 
theiflandof  tft.  Vincent;  71  miles  N.W.  of  Kingfton  bay. 

PEREA,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Brafil.  S.  lat. 
2°  22'.  W.  long.  453  i'. 

PEREBEA,  in  Botany,  Aubl.  Guian.  952.  t.  361. 
Juff.  402,  a Guiana  plant,  whofe  botanical  ciiarafters  are 
not  fully  known.  Aublet  defcribes  it  as  a middling-fized 
tree,  throwing  up  from  the  root  many  ftraight  flexible  trunks, 
about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  which  bear  ftriated 
leafy  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  nearly  feffile,  elliptic-ob- 
long, pointed,  wavy  and  fomewhat  toothed,  a foot  or  more 
in  length,  and  about  five  inches  wide,  green,  fmooth  and 
fhining,  with  one  principal  rib,  and  many  tranfverfe  ones. 
When  held  againlt  the  light,  thefe  leaves  appear  full  of 
tranfparent  dots.  Stipulas  folitary,  large,  membranous,  de- 
ciduous. Flowers  axillary,  on  Ihort  ltalks,  folitary,  each 
confiding  of  a flat  flelhy  receptacle,  toothed  at  the  edge,  two 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  its  upper  furface  covered  with 
about  30  crowded  Jlorets,  and  at  length  becoming  convex. 
Each  jloret  confifts  of  a tubular  calyx,  with  four  teeth,  em- 
bracing a roundilh  germtn,  a flelhy  columnar  Jlyle,  and  cloven 
fligma.  Aublet  faw  nothing  of  the  Jlamens,  which  he  fup- 
pofes  are  in  feparate  flowers,  on  a diftinft  tree.  The  calyx 
becomes  a flelhy  fruit,  of  a coral  red,  containing  a Angle 
feed,  as  in  the  Mulberry  ; but  each  fruit  falls  off  feparate, 
leaving  the  receptacle  bare.  Every  part  of  the  tree  yields  a 
milky  juice.  The  bark  ferves  for  cordage. 

This  genus  is  juftly  ranged  by  Juffieu  in  his  natural  order 
of  Urtices,  being  evidently  allied  to  Ficus , Morus,  Brouf 
fonetia,  &c.  See  Papirius. 

PE'RE-EN-RETZ,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Paimboeuf.  The  place 
contains  1973,  and  the  canton  5988  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  23  kiliometres,  in  four  communes. 

PEREFIXE,  Hardouin  de  Beaumont,  in  Biography, 
a prelate  and  hiftorian,  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Poi£lou,  was  the  fon  of  cardinal  Richelieu’s  maitre  d’h6tel. 
That  minifter  took  care  of  his  education,  and  being  brought 
up  to  the  church,  he  was  made  a doftor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  preached  with  applaufe.  He  was  chofen  preceptor  to 
the  prince,  afterwards  Lewis  XIV.,  and  in  1654  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  French  academy.  By  command  of  the  king 
he  compofed  an  abridgment  of  French  hillory,  from  which 
he  detached  the  life  of  Henry  IV.  which  was  publilhed  fe- 
parately  at  Amfterdam  in  1661,  and  again  with  augmenta- 
tions at  Paris  the  year  after.  Though  negligently  written,  it 
is  accounted  an  excellent  work,  and  one  which  gives  a better 
pifture  of  that  amiable  monarch  than  the  fuller  hiftory  of 
father  Daniel.  It  omits  many  circumftances  of  his  life,  the 
purpofe  being  to  collcft  thofe  only  which  might  ferve  for 
leffons  to  a great  prince.  This  author  publilhed  likewife  a 
fmall  piece  entitled  “ Inllitutio  Principle,”  being  a plan  of 
royal  education  during  the  period  of  childhood.  In  1664  he 
was  created  archbifhop  of  Paris,  and  had  the  fortune  to  be 
deeply  involved  in  the  difputes  of  Janfenifm.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1676.  His  private  chara&er  has  been  re- 
prefented  as  mild  and  amiable.  Moreri. 

PEREGRINARY,  Peregrinarius,  in  the  Ancient 


Monaflertes,  a monk  to  whom  was  committed;  the  care  of  re- 
ceiving and  entertaining  ftrangers,  or  vifitors. 

PEREGRINATORES,  in  Botany,  a name  for  fuch 
ftudents  in  that  fcience  as  have  taken  long  journies,  and 
vifited  the  remoteft  regions,  in  fearch  of  plants. 

PEREGRINE,  Peregrinus,  a term  applied  among 
AJlrologers,  to  a planet,  when  found  in  a fign  where  it  has 
none  of  its  five  effential  dignities. 

PEREGRINUS,  furnamed  Proteus,  in  Biography,  a 
cynic  philofopher  in  the  fecond  century,  was  a native  of  Pa- 
rium  in  Pontus.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  account  which 
Lucian  has  given  of  him,  his  condudl  in  early  life  was  ex- 
tremely profligate.  Being  obliged  to  fly  from  his  country, 
he  went  to  Paleftine,  where  he  made  profeflion  of  Chriftian- 
ity,  and  gained  fome  credit  with  the  Chriftians  by  his  firm- 
nefs  in  fubmitting  to  imprifonment  under  Trajan’s  pe.  fecu- 
tion,  fooner  than  renounce  his  avowed  principles.  During 
his  confinement,  he  was  vifited  by  the  deputies  from  the 
churches  of  Afia,  who  adminiftered  to  him  afliftance  fuited 
to  his  wants  and  fufferings,  and  in  the  chara&er  of  a perfe- 
cuted  believer,  he  contrived  to  amafs  a confiderable  fum  of 
money.  At  length  he  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the  governor  of 
Syria,  who  was  a lover  of  philofophy,  and  admired  the  con- 
tempt of  death  which  Peregrinus  difplayed.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Parium,  he  acquired  reputation  in  the  chara&er  of  a 
difinterefted  philofopher.  By  the  charity  of  the  Chriftians, 
whom  he  continued  to  deceive,  he  was  furnilhed  with  all  ne- 
ceffary  fupplies,  till,  having  been  detefted  in  the  commiflion 
of  fome  crime,  he  was  difmiffed  their  fociety,  and  fell  into 
indigence.  He  now  endeavoured  to  recover  the  poffeflion  of 
his  eftates  from  the  city,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  went 
into  Egypt.  Here,  in  the  chara&er  of  a mendicant  cynic, 
he  pra&ifed  the  molt  extravagant  exploits  of  fanaticifm,  in 
order  to  /hew  his  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  the  world. 
From  Egypt  he  went  into  Italy,  where  he  behaved  extremely 
ill,  fo  that  he  was  driven  away  by  the  government.  Palling 
over  into  Greece  he  attra&ed  the  admiration  of  the  crowd  at 
Athens,  by  the  feverity  of  his  cynical  manners,  and  the  lec- 
tures which  he  delivered.  Finding  their  enthufiafm  in  his  fa- 
vour becoming  lefs  ardent,  he  determined  to  procure  an  im- 
mortal name  by  burning  himfelf  at  the  Olympic  games,  in 
imitation  of  Hercules.  This  defign  he  announced  through- 
out the  whole  of  Greece,  and,  at  the  appointed  time,  went 
to  Olympia,  where,  in  the  prefence  of  a vaft  concourfe  of 
fpeftators,  he  railed  a funeral  pile,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  a 
voluntary  death.  Such  is  the  account  given  of  Peregrinus  by- 
Lucian,  but  Aulus  Gellius  fpeaks  of  him  as  a philofopher 
of  reputation  at  Athens,  who  was  admired  for  his  conftancy, 
and  whofe  moral  leftiires  were  much  frequented.  Accord- 
ing to  Eufebius  he  committed  himfelf  to  the  flames  in  the 
year  168.  Lucian.  Enfield’s  Hift.  Phil. 

PER  LIRA,  BARTHOLf.ME,  a Portuguefe  Jefuit,  and 
one  of  the  many  epic  poets  which  that  extraordinary  fociety 
has  produced.  The  work  which  he  publilhed  is  entitled 
“ Paciecidos”  libri  xii.  Coimbra  1640  ; it  was  written  in 
honour  of  a Jefuit  who  fuffered  martyrdom  in  Japan,  and 
to  whom  the  poet  was  related.  Except  the  names  of  idols, 
and  the  bronzes,  there  is  no  allufion  to  any  rite  or  cuftom  of 
the  country.  There  are,  however,  fays  Mr.  Southey, 
fome  curious  paffages  in  the  poem,  particularly  a perfonifica- 
tion  of  Amor  Vitae,  and  fome  of  real  merit. 

Pereira  de  Sufa,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira  ; 18  miles  S.E.  of  Oporto. 

PEREK,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan  ; 
14  miles  N.  of  Darebghend. 

PEREKOP,  a fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  province  of 
Taurii, 
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Tauris,  on  the  ifthmus  which  joins  the  peninfula  to  the  con* 
tinent,  and  which  has  been  always  reckoned  the  key  to  the 
whole  country.  Its  name  is  Sclavonian,  denoting  a cut 
made  through  a place,  and  applicable  to  the  ditch  dug  here, 
in  remote  ages,  acrofs  the  neck  of  land  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Crimea,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  place.  For  the  fame 
reafon  the  Greeks  called  it  “ Taphros”  or  “ Taphrae,”  and 
the  Greeks  and  Tartars  “Or.”  The  houfes  here  are  mean. 
After  often  changing  matters,  it  was  finally  ceded,  in  1783, 
to  the  Ruffians,  with  the  reft  of  the  Crimea,  by  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  khan.  N.  lat.  46’  4'.  E.  long.  330  20'. 

PEREKOPSKAIA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  country 
of  the  Coflacks,  on  the  Don  ; 48  miles  S.  of  Archedin- 
fkaia. 

PERELOMOV,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  on  the  Amor  ; 56  miles  N.E.  of  Stretinfk. 

PEREMSCHAL,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Kaluga,  on  the  Oka  ; 16  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kaluga. 
N.  lat.  54°  15'.  E.  long.  350  44'. 

PEREMPTORY,  in  Law , an  epithet  applied  to  an 
adtion,  exception,  &c.  fignifying  them  to  be  abfolute,  final, 
and  determinate ; and  not  to  be  altered,  renewed,  or  re- 
ft  rained. 

Thus  in  our  law  books  we  find  peremptory  action,  peremp- 
tory nonfuit.  peremptory  exemption,  See. 

PERENDORE,  or  Perentoray,  in  Geography , a town 
of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Myfore  ; xo  miles  S.W.  of  Erroad. 

PE  RENE,  a river  of  Peru,  which  rifes  about  two  leagues 
from  Tarma,  runs  through  that  town,  and  receives  many 
ftreams  from  the  heights  of  Bomhom  and  Pafco ; the  Pe- 
rene  joins  the  Maranon,  on  the  weftern  fide,  at  nc  18'. 

PERENNIAL  Plants,  in  Gardening,  are  fuch  as  are 
of  long  duration.  Such  plants  as  are  perpetuated  by  the 
roots,  whether  the  leaves  and  ftalks  decay  annually  in  win- 
ter, or  always  remain,  previded  the  roots  are  of  many  years 
duration,  are  perennial.  All  plants,  therefore,  with  abiding 
roots,  both  of  the  herbaceous,  fhrub,  and  tree  kinds,  are 
perennials ; though  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word 
perennial,  it  is  moll  commonly  applied  to  herbaceous  vege- 
tables with  durable  roots,  more  efpecially  thofe  of  the  flowery 
kind,  which  among  gardeners  are  commonly  called  Amply 
perennials,  particularly  the  fibrous-rooted  tribe ; but  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  fibrous,  tuberous,  and  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  whole  roots  are  of  feverai  years  durathn  ; 
likewife  all  Ihrubs  and  trees  of  every  denomination,  as  having 
abiding  roots,  are  perennial  plants. 

Ana  thefe  forts  of  plants  confift  both  of  deciduous  and 
ever-green  kinds ; thofe  that  call  their  leaves,  See.  in  winter 
being  termed  deciduous  perennials,  and  thofe  which  retain 
their  leaves,  ever-greens. 

The  herbaceous  perennials,  of  the  fibrous,  tuberous,  and 
bulbous  rooted  kinds,  for  the  greater  part,  have  annual  ftalks, 
rifing  in  fpring,  and  decaying  in  winter ; and  a great  many 
lofe  their  leaves  entirely  alfo  in  that  feafon,  fuch  as  the  pe- 
rennial fun-flower,  alters,  and  numerous  other  forts ; and 
many  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  but  not  their  ftalks  ; as 
is  exemplified  in  the  auricula,  polyanthus,  fome  campa- 
nulas, pinks,  carnations,  and  many  other  plants. 

Numbers  of  the  herbaceous  perennials  multiply  exceed- 
ingly by  off-fets  of  the  root,  by  which  they  are  readily  pro- 
pagated. See  Off  set. 

All  the  tree  and  Ihrub  perennials  are  durable  in  root,  ftem, 
and  branch ; but  renew  their  leaves  annually.  Even  the 
ever-green  kinds,  although  they  are  in  leaf  the  year  round, 
put  forth  new  leaves  every  year,  to  which  the  old  ones  gra- 
dually give  place.  See  Deciduous  and  Ever-green  Trees. 

Perennial  Winds.  See  Winds. 
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PERES,  or  Conjlantine  Peres,  in  Geography,  an  lfland  o# 
the  coaft  of  Chili,  eppofite  to  Port  Cora).  On  this  ifland  is 
a fort  called  Manfera,  and  on  the  back  of  the  ifland  is  an  en- 
trance for  boats  into  the  harbour  of  Valdivia. 

PERESKIA,  in  Botany,  received  that  appellation  from 
Plumier,  in  honour  of  Nicholas  Fabricius  Peirefk,  a ma- 
giftrate  of  Aix  in  Provence,  highly  celebrated  for  his  bo- 
tanical learning  and  great  love  of  plants.  He  is  faid  to  have 
prepared  feverai  works  on  natural  philofophy,  mathematics, 
and  botany,  whofe  publication  was  prevented  by  his  death. 
The  Perejhia  of  Plumier  however  was  reduced  by  Linnxeus 
to  Cactus,  fee  that  article.  There  are  characters  perhaps  in 
the  fruftification  fufficient  to  have  kept  it  diftinCt,  as  the 
habit  is  very  diffimilar. 

PERESLAVALZALSKOr,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir;  60  miles  N.W.  of 
Vladimir.  N.  lat.  56°  35'.  E.  long.  38  54'. 

PERETERION,  a name  given  by  chirurgical  writers  to 
the  perforating  part  of  the  trepan. 

PEREVOLOTSICAIA,  in  Geography,  a fort  of  Ruffia, 
in  the  government  of  Upha,  on  the  Samara ; 32  miles  W.N*W. 
of  Orenburg. 

PEREVOZ,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Niznei  Novgorod  ; 48  miles  S.S.E.  of  Niznei  Novgorod. 
N.  lat.  55'  36'.  E.  long.  44° 34'. 

PEREVOZNOT,  Nos,  a cape  of  Ruffia,  in  the  ftraiti 
of  Vaigatflcoi.  N.  lat.  69°  15'.  E long.  5S3  22'. 

PEREZ,  David,  in  Biography,  the  fon  of  Juan  Perez, 
a Spaniard,  fettled  at  Naples,  was  born  in  1711,  and  brought 
up  in  the  confervatorio  of  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  in  that 
city,  under  Antonio  Gallo  and  Francefco  Mancini.  His 
progrefs  in  compTi:ion  was  rapid,  and  difeovered  an  uncom- 
mon genius.  When  he  quitted  the  confervatorio,  his  firft 
preferment  was  at  Palermo  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  appointed 
maellro  di  capella  cf  the  cathedral  in  that  city,  at  a conli- 
derable  falary,  the  half  of  which  he  was  permkted  to  enjoy, 
not  only  after  he  quitted  Sicily,  but  even  Italy,  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

He  compofed  his  firft  operas  for  the  theatre  at  Palermo, 
from  1741  to  1748,  and  then  returned  to  Naples,  where  his 
“ Clemenz:  di  Tito”  was  performed  with  fuch  great  applaufe 
at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  as  to  extend  his  fame  to  Rome, 
whither  he  was  invited  the  next  year  to  compofe  for  the 
theatre  delle  Dame.  Here  he  produced  “ Semiramide”  and 
“ Famace  and  for  other  cities  in  Italy  “ La  Didone  Ab- 
bandonata,”  “Zenobia,”  and  “ Aleflandro  nell’  Indie.” 

In  1752,  he  went  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  ferviceof  king  Jofeph.  His  firft  opera  at  Lifbon,  “ De- 
mofoonte,”  was  received  with  very  great  applaufe.  Giz- 
ziello  was  the  principal  foprano,  and  the  celebrated  Raaf 
the  tenor.  It  was  befides  rendered  magnificent  in  the  per- 
formance by  a powerful  orcbeftra  and  decorations  that  were 
extremely  fplendid.  But  the  new  theatre  of  his  Portuguefe 
majefty,  which  was  opened  on  the  queen’s  birth-day, 
March  31ft,  1755,  furpafled,  in  magnitude  and  decorations, 
all  that  modern  times  can  boaft.  On  this  occafion  Perez 
new  fet  the  opera  of  “ Aleflandro  nell’  Indie,”  in  which 
opera  a troop  of  horfe  appeared  on  the  Itage,  with  a Mace- 
donian phalanx.  One  of  the  king’s  riding-mafters  rode  Bu- 
cephalus, to  a march  which  Perez  compofed  in  the  manege, 
to  the  grand  pas  of  a beautiful  horfe ; the  whole  far  exceed- 
ing all  that  Farinelli  had  attempted  to  introduce  in  a grand 
theatre  under  his  dire&ion  at  Madrid,  for  the  fitting  out  of 
which  he  had  unlimited  powers.  Befides  thefe  fplendid  de- 
corations, his  Portuguefe  majefty  had  aflenlbled  together  the 
greateft  fingers  then  exifting  ; fo  that  the  lyric  produdliona 
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of  Perez  had  every  advantage  which  a moll  captivating  and 
perfect  execution  could  give  them. 

The  operas  by  which  he  acquired  the  greateft  fame  in  Por- 
tugal were  “ Demetrio”  and  “ Solimano,”  with  which,  as 
they  were  to  bfe  alternately  performed  with  the  operas  of 
“ Vologefo”  and  “ Enea  in  Latio”  that  Jomelli  had  been 
requefted  by  his  moft  faithful  majefty  to  compofe  for  his 
theatre,  were  produced  with  a degree  of  exertion  and  emu- 
lation, which  rendered  him  fuperior  to  himfelf.  Jomelli  on 
this  occafion  was  chiefly  admired  for  the  ingenious  and  learned 
texture  of  the  inftrumental  parts ; and  Perez  for  the  ele- 
gance and  grace  of  his  melodies,  and  exprefiion  of  the 
words. 

His  mufic  for  the  church,  of  which  a fpecimen  has  been 
printed  in  England,  “ Matutino  de  i Morti,”  publifhed  by 
Bremner,  in  fcore,  is  grave,  ingenious,  and  expreflive. 

But  though  Perez  has  compofed  a “Te  Deum,”  which 
is  greatly  efteemed  at  Lilbon,  and  his  “ Lezione  prima  per 
il  Giovedl  fanto,”  mentioned  above,  has  confiderable  merit, 
yet  it  appears,  on  examining  his  fcores,  that  this  mailer  had 
not,  like  Jomelli,  much  exercifed  his  pen  in  the  compofition 
of  fugues  or  learned  counterpoint  for  the  church,  to  the 
perfection  of  which,  genius  alone  can  contribute  but  little, 
without  the  affiilance  of  great  lludy  and  experience. 

There  is,  however,  an  original  fpirit  and  elegance  in  all 
his  productions ; in  which,  if  any  defeCt  appears,  ic  is  the 
want  of  fymmetry  in  the  phrafeolcgy  of  his  melodies,  in 
which  there  may  fometimes  be  found  what  the  French  call 
phrafcs  marquees,  and  contre-tems,  to  which  critical  ears,  in 
modern  times,  are  much  lefs  accuftomed  than  formerly. 
An  ear  for  meafure,  and  an  ear  for  harmony  and  the  accuracy 
of  tones,  feem  to  be  totally  different  gifts  of  nature  ; and  it 
frequently  happens  that  a perfon  who  dances  perfectly  well 
in  time,  knows  not  one  tune  or  tone  from  another. 

Perez,  Hke  Handel,  was  corpulent  and  gourmand,  a pro- 
penfity  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  fomewhat  Ihortened 
his  days.  After  living  much  admired,  beloved,  and  refpeCled, 
twenty-feven  years  in  Portugal,  where  he  was  maeftro  di  ca- 
pella  to  his  mod  faithful  majefty,  and  mafter  to  the  royal 
family,  at  a falary  exceeding  2000 1.  per  annum,  he  died  ex- 
tremely regretted  at  the  age  of  fixty-feven.  Like  Handel, 
he  was  likewife  blind  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  ; 
but  after  this  calamity,  when  confined  to  his  bed  he  frequently 
dictated,  without  an  inftrument,  compofition  s,  in  parts,  to 
an  amanuenfis.  His  remains  were  depofited  in  the  church 
of  the  Italian  Barbadindros,  and  a folemn  dirge  of  his  own 
compofition  was  performed  at  his  funeral,  by  a concourfe  of 
the  belt  muficiansin  Lilbon. 

Perez,  Antonio,  whofe  father  was  forty  years  foie  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  to  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  in  which 
office  he  was  fucceeded  by  the  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent  article, 
was  alfo  made  fecretary  of  war,  and  demeaned  himfelf  fo 
well,  as  to  enjoy,  at  the  fame  time,  the  favour  of  the  king 
and  of  the  people.  While  in  office  he  was  commanded  by  the 
king  to  obtain  the  affaffination  of  Don  Juan  de  Efcovedo. 
He  unfortunately  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  fovereign  ; and 
fuppofing  that  the  deed  would  be  confidered  as  a common  ac- 
cident, the  murder  was  perpetrated  in  the  ftreet6  of  Madrid. 
Perez  appears  never  to  have  fufpe&ed  that  he  committed  a 
very  great  crime.  He  reprefented  Efcovedo’s  death  as  necef- 
fary,  and  the  forms  of  juftice  he  thought  might  readily  be 
difper.fed  with  on  extraordinary  occafions.  Sufpicion  fell 
on  him  and  the  princefs  Eboli : it  had  been  furmifed  that 
Philip  was  an  unfuccefsful  fuitor  to  this  lady,  and  jealous  of 
Perez’s  intimacy  with  her.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
he  took  the  opportunity,  occafioned  by  che  fufpicion,  to 
throw  them  both  into  prifon,  and  fuffered  the  accufation  to 


hang  over  the  fecretary’s  head  for  many  years,  ftill  continu- 
ing to  employ  him,  and  promifing  him  his  protection  and  fa- 
vour. A t length  he  got  poffeflion  of  the  papers  which  alone 
could  have  eftabliffiedbis  own  lhare  in  the  murder,  and  then 
fuffered  Antonio  to  be  put  to  the  rack.  It  was  the  intention 
of  this  unfortunate  man  to  bear  the  tortures  inflicted  on  him 
without  confeffing,  but  the  violence  of  the  pain  overcame  his 
refolution,  and  he  declared  chat  he  had  procured  Efcovedo’s 
affaffination,  but  that  it  was  by  Philip’s  orders.  Happily 
for  his  own  character,  he  had  ftill  by  him  papers  fufficient  to 
rove  this,  and  with  thefe  he  efcaped  to  Arragon.  “ That 
ingdom,”  faid  Mr.  Southey,  in  writing  the  life  of  Perez 
only  a year  or  two  fince,  “ was  ftill  by  its  conftitution  a free 
country,  but  conftitutions  are  nothing  in  the  way  of  power, 
and  no  country  has  any  other  fecurity  for  its  freedom  than 
the  fpirit  and  ftrength  of  the  people.”  He  appealed  to  the 
tribunal  del  juftiza  de  Arragon,  a free  tribunal,  to  whofe 
decifion  Philip  did  not  chufe  to  attend,  and,  therefore,  re- 
moved the  caufe  to  the  Enquefta,  a fort  of  ftar-chamber  of 
his  own,  in  which  any  wickednefs  that  it  pleafed  him  to  direCt 
would  receive  the  form  of  legality.  “ But,”  fays  the 
writer  already  alluded  to,  “ the  Arragonefe  had  now 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  their  injured  countryman,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  moft  effectual  method  of  deftroying  him 
would  be  to  deliver  him  over  to  the  inquifition.  That  accurfed 
tribunal,  which  had  lately  been  eftablifhed  in  Saragoffa,  laid 
hands  on  him,  on  a charge  of  witchcraft : blinded  and  be- 
fotted  with  fuperftition  as  the  Arragonefe  were,  in  common 
with  all  the  Spaniards,  their  love  of  liberty  was  not  at  this 
time  to  be  thus  betrayed.  They  refeued  him  from  the  holy 
office.  In  confequer.ee  of  this  and  other  tumults  an  army 
was  marched  into  Arragon.  The  juftiza,  as  he  was  bound 
to  do,  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  refill  this  invafion  of 
their  rights  ; but  he,  and  the  nobles  with  him,  aware  of  their 
inablity  to  oppofe  veteran  troops,  fet  the  example  of  flight. 
Better  had  it  been  to  have  died  in  the  field,  even  had  the 
caufe  been  utterly  hopelefs,  as  he  deemed  it,  which  poflibly 
it  might  not  have  been.  He  and  the  other  chiefs  were  fe- 
cured  and  beheaded.  Perez  made  his  efcape  into  France, 
and  the  forms  of  liberty  in  Arragon  were  extinguifhed.” 
Antonio  found  the  protection  that  he  implored  ; he  pub- 
lilhed  a narrative  of  his  fufferings,  and  it  is  certain,  by  the 
great  names  which  appear  in  his  correfpondence,  that  he  was 
highly  efteemed  and  refpeCted  both  in  France  and  England. 
Several  unfuccefsful  attempts  were  made  to  murder  him. 
He  died  miferably  poor  in  the  year  161 1,  and  endured  to  the 
laft  the  Heavy  affliction  of  being  feparated  from  his  wife  and 
children.  No  intereft  could  avail  to  procure  their  liberation, 
and  he  imputes  the  death  of  his  eldell  daughter  to  grief  on 
his  account.  Gen.  Biog. 

PERFECT,  fomething  to  which  nothing  is  wanting;  or 
that  has  all  the  requifites  of  its  nature  and  kind. 

Perfect,  PerfeBi , in  Church  Hiftory , a defignation  which 
the  followers  of  Valentinus  affumed  to  themfelves. 

Perfect,  in  Grammar.  Preter  or  preterit-perfeCt  tenfe, 
is  an  inflexion,  marking  a time  perfectly  pall  ; as  J have 
heard:  plufquam-perfeCt,  is  an  inflection,  exprefling  the 
time  more  than  perfectly  paft  ; as  1 had  heard,  &c.  See 
Tense. 

Perfect,  in  Mufic,  denotes  fometing  that  fills  and  fatisfies 
the  mind,  and  the  ear.  In  which  fenfe  we  fay,  perfect  ca- 
dence, perfect  concord,  &c. 

The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  modes,  the  major  and 
minor  ; and  each  of  thefe,  again,  was  either  perfeB  or  im~ 
perfcB. 

The  word  perfeB,  when  joined  by  the  words  mode  and 
time,  ufually  expreffes  triple  time,  or  meafure ; in  op- 
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pofition  to  double  time,  which  they  call  imperjeli.  See 
Time. 

Perfect,  in  Phyjiology.  A perfedl  animal  is  ufed,  by 
fome  writers,  for  that  which  is  born  by  univocal  generation  ; 
in  opppfition  to  infedts,  which  they  pretend  to  be  produced 
by  equivocal  generation. 

Perfect  Flowers , in  Botany , and  Fegetable  Phyjiology , 
are  fuch  as  have  the  ftamen>  and  piftils  both  perfedl  in  the 
fame  flower.  They  are  the  flares  hermaphroditi  of  Linnaeus, 
and  are  fometimes  called  united flowers. 

Perfect  Mixts.  See  Mixts. 

Perfect  Number , in  Arithmetic , is  one  that  is  equal  to 
the  fumof  all  its  divifors,  or  aliquot  parts  (Euclid,  book  vii. 
def.  22)  : thus, 


are  both  perfedl  numbers. 

To  flnd  PcrfeB  A umbers. — Find  2"  — i,  a prime  number, 
then  will  2”  " ' (2”  — . i)  be  a perfedl  number:  for  2"  — i = x 
+ 2 f 2!  -p2‘  | 2'  4-  &c.  2" — 1 : and  it  is  demonftrated 
by  Euclid,  in  the  laft  propofition  of  book  ix,  that  if  the 
above  feries  be  continued  till  the  fum  be  a prime,  then  that 
fum  multiplied  by  the  lad  term  of  the  feries  will  be  a perfedl 
number,  which,  therefore,  is  identically  the  fame  as  the  above 
formula,  and  the  truth  of  the  theorem  under  its  analytical 
form  may  be  dem  nitrated  as  follows.  Since  2n  — i is  a 
prime,  put  it  = b,  and  2"  ~ * = 2m  = am,  then  the  above 
is  reduced  to  am  b. 


Now  the  fum  of  the  divifors  of  am  b — - X 

a — i 

. See  Numbers. 

b — i 

But  in  this  formula  the  number  itfelf  is  confidered  as  a 
divifor,  which  is  excluded  in  perfedl  numbers;  therefore  the 
fum  of  the  divifors,  exclufive  of  the  number  itfelf,  is 


and  it 
that 


only  remains  to  be  ffiewn  that  this  is  equal  to 


am  + ' — i 


2 am  b : 


b,  or 


and  this  will  be  obvious  by  re-eftablifhing  again  the  values  of 


a and  b,  as  above  : for  then  2 — x ^ ^ = 

2-1  (2»  - 1)  - 1) 

(2"  — 1)  (2"—  i-M)  =2"  (a”—  1),  and  2 am  b = 2 . 
2»-i  (2»  _ j)  _ 2"  (2”  — 1),  which  are  identical. 

Confequently,  every  number  of  the  form  2n~I{2n  — 1) 
when  the  latter  fadlor  is  a prime,  is  a perfedl  number,  the 
fum  of  its  divifors  being  equal  to  the  number  itfelf. 


If«  = 2 then  2(2—  1)  = 6 

n ~ 3 - 2'  (21  — i)  = 28 

» = 5 - 2*  (25  - 1)  = 496 

n — 7 - 2*  (21  — 1)  = 8128 

« = 13  - a 1 (2,!  - i)  = -3355°33<> 

n = 17  - 2,6(2'7—  1)  = 8589869056 

n = 19  • 2 ’(2  ’—  1)  = 137438691328 

n = 31  - 2’°  (211  — 1)  = 2305843008139952128 

which  are  all  the  perfedl  numbers  at  prefent  known. 

The  difficulty,  therefore,  of  finding  perfedl  numbers  arifes 
out  of  that  of  finding  prime  numbers  of  the  form  2”  — 1, 


which  is  a very  laborious  operation.  Euler  afeertained  that 
211  — i — 2x4748347  is  a prime  number,  and  this  is  the 
greateft  at  prefent  known  to  be  fuch,  and  confequently  the 
lall  of  the  above  perfedl  numbers,  which  depends  upon  it, 
is  the  greateft  perfedl  number  at  prefent  known,  and  in  all 
probability  the  greateft  that  ever  will  be  known  ; for  being 
merely  matters  of  curiofity,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one 
will  ever  attempt  to  find  one  beyond  it.  See  Barlow’s 
Theory  of  Numbers. 

Perfect  Plants.  See  Plants. 

PERFECTION,  the  ftate  or  quality  of  a thing  per- 
fedl. This  is  of  divers  kinds  : phyfleal,  moral,  and  meta- 
phyflcal. 

Perfection,  Phyfleal,  or  Natural,  is  that  by  which  a 
thing  has  all  its  powers  or  faculties,  and  thofe  too  in  their 
full  vigour  ; and  all  its  parts  both  principal  and  fecondary, 
and  thofe  in  their  due  proportion,  conftitution,  &c.  Xn 
which  fenfe  a man  is  faid  to  be  perfedl,  when  he  has  a found 
mind  in  a found  body. 

This  perfedtion  is  by  the  fchoolmen  frequently  called 
EVEf/yinm,  becaufe  a thing  is  thus  enabled  to  perform  all  its 
operations. 

Perfection,  Moral,  is  an  eminent  degree  of  virtue,  or 
moral  goodnefs ; to  which  men  arrive  by  often  repeated  adls 
of  piety,  beneficence,  &c. 

This  fome  fubdivide  into  abjolute  or  inherent,  which  is 
adlually  in  him  to  whom  we  attribute  it  ; and  imputative, 
which  exifts  in  fome  other,  and  not  in  him  to  whom  it  is  at- 
tributed. 

Perfection,  Melaphyflcal , or  Tranjcendental,  or  Eflen- 
tial,  is  the  poffeffion  of  all  the  effential  attributes,  or  of  all 
the  parts  neceffary  to  the  integrity  of  a fubftance  : or  it  is 
that  by  which  a thing  has,  or  is  provided  of,  every  thing  be- 
longing to  its  nature. 

This  is  either  abjolute , where  all  imperfedlion  is  excluded  ; 
fuch  is  the  perfection  of  God : or  Jecundum  quid,  and  in  its 
kind. 

PERFECTISSIMATE,  Perfectissimatus,  a qua- 
lity, or  dignity,  mentioned  in  the  Code.  Perfedliffimi  were 
thofe  to  whom  the  emperors  trufted  the  prefidentftiip  of  any 
province.  Alciat  imagined  the  name  had  been  only  given 
to  the  governors  of  Hifpania  Tarraconenfis,  and  Noricum  ; 
but  Calvin  has  (hewn  the  contrary  in  his  Lexicon  Juri- 
dicum. 

The  perfedliffimi  were  inferior  to  the  clariffimi,  though  the 
former  word  imply  molt  perfedl. 

PERFETTO,  as  in  the  old  time-table,  when  perjetto 
implied  triple  time,  conjoi.^nza  perjetta,  a perfedl  concord. 

PERFIDE,  in  Italian  Mujic,  implies  a certain  tendency 
to  repeat  the  fame  thing,  as  in  Rojalic,  to  repeat  the  fame 
paffages,  or  purfuethe  fame  deiign,  perfift  in  the  fame  move- 
ment, the  fame  charadler  of  air  or  melody,  the  fame  paffages 
in  the  fame  kind  of  notes.  (See  Chant,  Design,  and 
Movement.)  Such  are  the  ground  bafes,  in  chacones,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  conflratned  accompaniments,  or perjidi, 
or  perfldiati,  which  depend  on  the  caprice  of  the  com- 
pofers. 

PERFOLIATA  Folia,  in  Botany,  Perfoliate  Leaves, 
are  fuch  as  have  the  ftem  or  branch  running  through  them, 
as  in  Bupleurum  perjoliatum,  thence  termed  Thorough-wax, 
from  the  old  word  wax,  to  grow.  See  Leaf. 

PERFORANS,  Perfokatus,  in  Anatomy,  two  muf- 
cles  of  the  fingers,  called  alfo  flexor  digitorum  profundus 
a.  d fublimis.  See  Flexor. 

Peiiforans  Cafferii,  a name  given  to  the  external  cuta- 
neous nerve  of  tne  arm,  which  penetrates  the  coraco-bra- 
10  chialis 
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chialis  mufcle,  from  an  Italian  anatomift  who  defcribed  it. 
See  Nerve. 

PERFORATA,  in  Botany , a name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  hy peri  cum,  or  St.  John’s  wort,  from  the  fmall 
holes  feen  all  over  its  leaves,  if  held  up  to  the  light. 
PERFORATIVE.  See  Trepanum. 

PERFORATOR,  in  Midwifery,  an  inftrument  ufed  to 
open  the  heads  of  children,  when  from  fome  error,  or  defeft 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  mother,  it  is  impofiible  to  bring  them 
through  without  mutilating  them.  (See  Labour,  Difficult.) 
The  perforator  introduced  by  Smellie,  and  which  is  now 
generally  ufed,  is  that  of  a pair  of  feiffors,  or  an  inftrument 
formed  like  fcifTors,  on  a large  fcale,  viz.  about  thirteen 
inches  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  thicknefs,  with  the 
edges  rounded,  that  they  may  not  cut,  and  with  a guard,  or 
proje&ion  on  each  blade,  about  three  inches  from  the  points, 
to  prevent  their  entering  farther  than  is  neceffary  into  the 
fkull  of  the  child.  Having  pufhed  the  perforator  through 
one  cf  the  parietal  bones  of  the  head  of  the  child,  or 
through  a future,  if  one  can  be  found,  (fee  Labour,  Dif- 
ficult,) until  Hopped  by  the  guard,  the  handles  muft  be 
opened,  and  the  inftrument  turned  round,  by  which  means 
the  aperture  in  the  fkull  will  be  enlarged,  in  every  direction, 
when  the  perforator  may  be  withdrawn.  See  the  figure. 

PERFUME,  an  agreeable  artificial  odour,  finking  the 
fenfe,  or  organ  of  fmelling. 

Perfumes  are  generally  made  or  compofed  of  mufk,  am- 
bergris, civet,  rofe,  and  cedar-woods,  orange-flowers,  jaf- 
min,  jonqui's,  tuberofes,  and  other  odoriferous  flowers. 

Into  thefe  alfo  enter  ftorax,  frankincenfe,  benzoin,  cloves, 
mace,  and  other  like  drugs,  commonly  called  aromatics. 
Some  perfumes  are  alfo  compofed  with  aromatic  herbs,  or 
leaves,  as  lavender,  marjoram,  fage,  thyme,  hyffop,  See. 

Perfumes  were  anciently  much  in  ufe,  particularly  thofe 
into  which  mufk,  ambergris,  and  civet  enter;  but  they  are 
now  generally  difufed,  fince  people  have  become  fenfible  of 
the  harm  they  do  to  the  head.  In  Spain  and  Italy,  how- 
ever, they  are  ftil!  very  common. 

Perfumes,  Suffitus,  in  Pharmacy,  See.  are  topical  or  ex- 
ternal medicines,  compofed  of  certain  powders  and  gums, 
which,  being  mixed  together,  and  thrown  on  the  coals, 
produce  a vapour  or  fmoke,  falutary  in  the  feveral  difeafes. 
See  Suffitus. 

Burnt  mercury  is  fometimes  applied  by  way  of  fuffitus, 
called  fumes  of  cinnabar. 

There  are  dry  perfumes,  made  up  in  troches,  pills,  &c.  of 
olibanum,  maftic,  aloes,  &c.  and  moift  vifeous  ones  mixed 
with  the  juices  of  herbs,  &c. 

PERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 6 miles  S.S.E 
of  Aigen. — Alfo,  a town  of  Auftria;  12  miles  E.  of 
Steyregg. 

PERGA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  the  interior  of  Pamphylia,  between  the  rivers  Ceftron  and 
Cataraftes. 

Perga,  or  Parga,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Albania,  on 
the  coafi  of  the  Adriatic  ; 25  miles  W.N.W.  of  Arta. 

PERGAMAR,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ro- 
mania; the  fee  of  a bilhop  ; 60  miles  S.W.  of  Adrianople. 

PERGAMO,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  on  a river  formerly  called 
»«  Camus,”  with  a harbour  about  15  miles  from  the  fea ; in- 
habited chiefly  by  Turks,  with  fome  Chriftians,  who  have  a 
chui'ch,  and  are  poor ; 144  miles  S.S.W.  of  Conftantinople. 
N.  lat.  39°  1 1'.  E.  long.  27°  o'. 

PERGAMUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  (now  Pergamo,) 
a town  of  Myfia,  feated  on  a fpacious  plain  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Caicus.  The  territory  of  this  town  was  watered  by 
two  rivers , one  of  which  traverfed  the  town,  and  the  other 
ran  S.W.  of  it  at  a little  diltance.  This  territory  was  plea- 
fant  and  fertile ; and  the  town  was  built  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  in  the  form  of  a cone,  upon  which  was  a fortified 
caftle,  where  the  ancient  kings  depofited  their  treafures. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  city  pretended  to  be  defeendants  of 
the  Arcadians,  who  arrived  in  this  part  of  Afia  with  Tele- 
phus,  fon  of  Hercules ; and  they  fay  that  Efculapius  came 
to  Pergamus  with  a learned  colony  of  Greeks,  and  prac- 
tifed  medicine  in  this  place.  The  Pergamenians  paid  him 
great  honours,  calling  him  by  the  titles  of  god  the  faviour, 
and  the  fovereign  god.  They  conftrufted  for  him  a magni- 
ficent temple,  in  which  they  offered  facrifices,  and  they 
celebrated  in  honour  of  him  public  games.  The  temple 
was  vifited  by  all  the  people  of  Afia  Minor,  and  thus  Per- 
gamus became  famous ; the  worfhip  of  this  ged  continued 
in-  it  till  tlie  eftablilhment  of  Chriftianity.  Pergamus  was 
at  firft  governed  by  its  own  magiftrates,  who  were  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  power.  It  was  afterwards  under  the 
dominion  of  the  kings  of  Lydia,  from  whom  it  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der it  was  fubjeft  to  Antigonus,  and  at  his  dea’h  it  was 
transferred  to  Lyfimachus,  one  of  the  fucceffors  of  Alex- 
ander, according  to  Strabo.  This  prince  depofited  his  trea- 
fures in  the  caftle,  and  entrufted  the  cuftody  of  them  to 
Philede-us  of  Thios,  who  fortified  the  caftle  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  lafted  153 
years.  Eumenes,  one  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  enlarged 
•and  embellilhed  this  city.  He  enriched  it  with  a library 
containing  200,000  choice  volumes,  for  the  tranferibing  of 
which  parchment  was  here  firft  invented,  and  thence  called 
by  the  Latins  Charta  Pergamena.  In  Pergamus  were  like- 
wife  invented  thofe  coftly  hangings,  which  we  call  tapeftry, 
and  which  the  Romans  named  “ Aulaea,”  from  aula,  a hall, 
becaufe  the  hall  of  Attalus,  who  invented  them,  was  the 
firft  room  adorned  wTith  this  furniture.  Galen  was  born  in 
this  city.  At  Pergamus  was  one  of  the  feven  churches 
mentioned  in  the  Revelation.  Attalus  III.,  furr.amed  Phi- 
lometer,  having  no  children,  bequeathed  his  eftates  to  the 
Romans,  A.U.  C.  621.  Ariftonicus,  the  natural  fon  of 
Eumenes  II.,  contended  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  with  the 
Romans,  but  after  different  events,  he  was  made  a prifoner 
and  conduced  to  Rome.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was 
reduced  to  a Roman  province,  and  bore  the  name  of  “ Pro- 
confular  Afia.”  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  it  was  dif- 
membered  from  it.  * Under  the  Romans  the  government  of 
Pergamus  was  democratic,  conduced  by  a council  ap- 
pointed by  the  people,  under  the  direction  and  fuperintend- 
ance  of  a magiftrate,  w ho  was  prefident  and  who  was  chofen 
annually.  Pallas,  Hercules,  and  Jupiter  were  divinities 
held  in  great  refpeft  at  Pergamus ; but  the  molt  celebrated 
was  Efculapius ; and  Apollo,  who  was  regarded  as  his 
father,  received  lingular  honours  at  Pergamus.  Trajan  had 
divine  honours  at  Pergamus ; and  both  the  gods  and  the 
emperors  had  temples  here,  the  molt  confiderable  of  which 
was  that  of  Efculapius.  The  temple  of  Auguftus  in  this 
city  was  conftrufted  at  the  expence  of  the  province  of  Afia; 
the  pagoda  had  eight  columns,  and  is  reprefented  on  many 
medals.  This  city  celebrated,  with  a magnificence  that  was 
very  expenlive,  the  Olympic,  Pythic  and  A&ian  games, 
and  alfo  others  in  honour  of  Efculapius  and  the  emperors. 
Thefe  games  were  preceded  by  folemn  facrifices.  There 
were  many  perfons  at  Pergamus,  who  conduced  the  offices 
of  religion,  the  chief  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  pontiff  or 
chief  prieft.  The  “ Nicephorium,”  or  wood  confecrated 
to  Jupiter,  was  held  in  high  veneration.  This  city  accumu- 
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lated  great  wealth  by  induRry,  by  the  commerce  of  parch* 
merit,  and  by  the  fabric  of  Ruffs  and  tapeftry. 

It  is  now  an  incontiderable  place,  thinly  inhabited.  In 
the  neighbouring  fields  may  Rill  be  found  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  the  Attalic  kings,  an  aqueduct  and  a theatre. 

PERGKIRCHEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  AuRria  ; 
ii  miles  E.  of  Steyregg. 

PERGOLA,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino;  8 miles 
E.  of  Cagli. 

PERGOLESI,  Giovan  Battista,  in  Biography , a 
gifted  mufician,  born  at  Caforia,  a little  town  ahout  ten 
miles  from. Naples,  101704.  His  friends  difcovering,  very 
early  in  his  infancy,  that  he  had  a difpofition  for  mufic, 
placed  him  in  the  confervatorio  at  Naples,  called  Dei  poveri 
in  Giefu  Grifio,  which  has  been  fince  fuppreffed.  Gaetano 
Greco,  of  whom  the  Italians  Rill  fpeak  with  reverence  as  a 
contrapuntifi,  prefided  then  over  that  celebrated  fchool. 
This  judicious  maRer  loon  perceiving  uncommon  genius  in 
his  young  pupil,  took  particular  pleafure  in  facilitating  his 
Rudies,  and  communicating  to  him  all  the  myfieries  of  his 
art.  The  progrefs  which  the  young  mufician  made  was 
proportioned  to  the  uncommon  advantages  of  nature  and 
art  with  which  he  was  favoured  ; and  at  a time  when  others 
had  fcarcely  learned  the  gammut,  he  produced  fpecimens  of 
his  abilities  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  firR 
ma Iters  in  Naples.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began  to 
perceive  that  tafie  and  melody  were  facrificed  to  the  pedan- 
try of  learned  counterpoint,  and  after  vanquifhing  the  ne- 
ceffary  difficulties  in  the  Rudy  of  harmony,  fugue,  and  fci- 
entific  texture  of  the  parts,  he  intreated  his  friends  to  take 
him  home,  that  he  might  indulge  his  own  fancies,  and  write 
fuch  mufic  as  was  mofi  agreeable  to  his  natural  perceptions 
and  feelings. 

The  inRant  he  quitted  the  confervatorio,  he  totally 
changed  his  Ryle,  and  adopted  that  of  Vinci,  of  whom  he 
received  leffons  in  vocal  compoiition,  and  of  Haffe,  who 
was  then  in  high  favour.  And  though  he  fo  late  entered 
the  courfe  which  they  were  purfuing  with  fuch  rapidity,  he 
foon  came  up  with  them  ; and,  taking  the  lead,  attained  the 
goal,  to  which  their  views  were  pointed,  before  them.  With 
equal  fimplicity  and  clearnefs,  he  feems  to  have  furpaffed 
them  both  in  graceful  and  intereRing  melody. 

His  countrymen,  however,  were  the  laR  to  difcover  or 
allow  his  fuperiority,  and  his  firR  opera,  performed  at  the 
fecond  theatre  of  Naples,  called  “ Dei  Fiorentini,”  met 
with  but  little  fuccefs.  The  prince  of  Stigliano,  firR  equerry 
to  the  king  of  Naples,  difcovering,  however,  great  abilities 
in  the  young  Pergolefi,  took  him  under  his  protection  ; and 
from  the  year  1730  to  1734,  by  his  influence,  procured  em- 
ployment for  him  at  the  Teatro  Nuovo.  But  during  this 
period,  the  chief  of  his  productions  were  of  the  comic  kind, 
and  in  the  Neapolitan  dialed,  which  is  unintelligible  to  the 
reR  of  Italy,  except  the  “ Serva  Padrona,”  fet  for  the  thea- 
tre of  San  Bartolomeo. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1735,  l^at  an  account  of  his  merit 
penetrated  fo  far  as  Rome,  and  inclined  the  diredors  of  the 
opera  there,  to  engage  him  to  compofe  for  the  Tordinona 
theatre-in  that  city. 

Pergolefi,  ambitious  of  writing  for  a better  theatre,  as  well 
as  for  better  performers,  than  thofe  for  which  he  had  hither- 
to been  employed  ; and  happy  in  having  the  exquifite  poetry 
of  Metaflafio’s  Olimpiade  to  fet,  infiead  of  the  Neapolitan 
jargon,  went  to  work  with  the  zeal  and,enthufiam  of  a man 
of  genius,  animated  by  hope,  and  glowing  with  an  ardent 
palfion  for  his  art . 

The  Romans,  however,  by  fome  unaccountable  fatality, 
received  his  opera  with  coldoefs ; and  the  compofer  being  a 
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young  man  but  little  known,  they  feemed  to  want  to  be 
told  by  others  that  his  mufic  was  excellent,  and  would  foon, 
by  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  make  them  afhamed  of 
their  injuflice  and  want  of  tafie. 

To  complete  his  mortification  at  the  ill  reception  of  this 
opera,  “ Nerone,”  compofed  by  Duni,  the  next  that  was 
brought  on  the  Rage,  and  for  which  his  was  laid  afide,  had 
a very  great  fuccefs. 

Duni,  a good  mufician,  and  a man  of  candour,  though 
greatly  inferior  in  genius  to  Pergolefi,  is  faid  to  have  been 
alhamed  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received  ; and  with 
an  honefi  indignation  declared,  that  he  was  out  of  all 
patience  with  the  Roman  public,  “ frenetico  contro  il  pub- 
lico Romano.”  He  even  tried  during  the  fhort  life  of  this 
opera,  to  make  a party  in  its  favour  among  the  profeflors 
and  artifls  who  were  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  the 
mufic ; but  all  their  efforts  were  vain ; the  time  was  not 
yet  come  when  judgment  and  feeling  were  to  unite  in  its 
favour. 

Pergolefi  returned  to  Naples  with  the  fmall  crop  of  laurels 
which  had  been  befiowed  on  him  by  profeflors  and  perfons 
of  tafie,  who  in  every  country  compofe  but  a very  inconfi- 
derable  part  of  an  audience.  He  was,  indeed,  extremely 
mortified  at  the  fate  of  his  opera,  and  not  much  difpofed  to 
refume  the  pen,  till  the  duke  of  Matalon,  a Neapolitan 
nobleman,  engaged  him  to  compofe  a mafs  and  vefpers  for 
the  fefiival  of  a faint  at  Rome,  which  was  to  be  celebrated 
with  the  utmoR  magnificence. 

Though  Pergolefi  had  but  too  much  caufe  to  be  diffatig. 
fied  with  Roman  decrees  he  could  not  decline  the  duke’s 
propofition,  and  it  was  on  this  occafion  that  he  compofed 
the  “ Mafs,  Dixit,  et  Laudate,’’  which  have  been  fince  fo 
often  performed  for  the  public,  and  tranfcribed  for  the 
curious.  They  were  heard  for  the  firlt  time  in  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  with  general  rapture ; and  if 
any  thing  could  confole  a man  of  genius  for  fuch  unworthy 
treatment  as  he  had  lately  experienced  at  Rome,  it  muft 
have  been  fuch  hearty  and  unequivocal  approbation  as  he 
now  received  in  the  fame  city. 

His  health,  however,  daily  and  vifibly  declined.  His 
friends  had  perceived,  by  his  frequent  fpitting  of  blood,  for 
four  or  five  years  before  this  period,  that  he  was  likely  to 
be  cut  off  in  his  prime;  and  his  malady  was  Rill  increafed 
by  this  lafi  journey  to  Rome.  His  firR  patron,  the  prince 
of  Stigliano,  who  had  never  ceafed  to  love  and  proteCt  him, 
advifed  him  to  take  a fmall  houfe  at  Torre  del  Greco,  near 
Naples,  on  the  fea-fide,  almofi  at  the  foot  of  mount  Vefu- 
vius.  It  is  imagined  by  the  Neapolitans,  that  perfons  ar- 
flitted  with  confumptions  are  either  fpeedily  cured,  or  killed, 
in  this  fituation. 

During  his  lafi  ficknefs,  Pergolefi  compofed  his  cele- 
brated cantata  of  Orpheus  and  Euridice,  and  his  “ Stabat 
Mater,’’  at  Torre  del  Greco,  whence  he  ufed  to  go  to  Na- 
ples from  time  to  time  to  have  them  tried.  The  “ Salve 
Regina,’’  which  is  printed  in  England,  was  the  lafi  of  his 
productions,  and  he  died  very  foon  after  it  was  finiihed,  in 
1737,  at  the  age  of  33! 

The  inRant  his  death  was  known,  all  Italy  raanifefied  an 
eager  defire  to  hear  and  poffefs  his  productions,  not  except- 
ing his  firR  and  moR  trivial  farces  and  interme%zi ; and  not 
only  lovers  of  elegant  mufic,  and  curious  collectors  elfe- 
where,  but  even  the  Neapolitans  themfelves,  who  had  heard 
them  with  indifference  during  his  lifetime,  w ere  now  equally 
folicitous  to  do  jufiice  to  the  works  and  memory  of  their 
deceafed  countryman.  Rome,  fenfible  now  of  its  former 
injuffice,  as  an  amende  honorable,  had  his  opera  of  Ol  mpiade 
revived  ; an  honour  which  had  never  been  conferred  on  any 
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compofer  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  now  brought  on  the 
ftage  with  the  utmoft  magnificence,  and  that  indifference 
with  which  it  had  been  heard  but  two  years  before,  was  now 
converted  into  rapture. 

Pergolefi’s  firft  and  principal  inftrument  was  the  violin, 
which  was  urged  againft  him,  by  envious  rivals,  as  a proof 
that  he  was  unable  to  compofe  for  voices.  If  this  objection 
was  ever  in  force  with  reafohable  and  candid  judges,  it  mufl 
have  been  much  enfeebled,  not  only  by  the  fuccefs  of  Per- 
goleft  in  vocal  compofitions,  but  by  Sacchini,  whofe  princi- 
pal ftudy  and  praftice,  during  youth,  were  likcwifebeltowed 
on  the  violin. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  after- 
wards earl  of  Orford,  that  Mr.  Gray  firft  brought  the 
compofitions  of  Pergolefi  into  England.  His  opera  of 
Olimpiadewas  firft  performed  on  our  ftage  in  1742,  when 
Monticelli  acquired  uncommon  applaufe  in  the  air,  “ Tre- 
mende  ofcuri  atroce,”  and  the  fcene  where  the  “ aria  par- 
lante : Se  cerca  fe  dice”  occurs ; which,  though  it  has  often 
been  fet  fince  to  more  elaborate  and  artificial  mufic,  its  ef- 
feft  has  never  been  fo  truly  dramatic  ; all  other  compofitions 
to  thofe  words  are  languid  on  the  ftage,  and  leave  the  a&or 
in  too  languid  a ftate  for  his  fituation.  When  we  men- 
tioned this  opinion  to  Pacchierotti,  in  a converfation  on  the 
fubjeft,  he  very  well  applied  our  Englifh  vulgar  phrafe  to 
Pergolefi,  by  faying,  “ He  had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 

The  words  “ Tremende  ofcuri  atroce,”  are  not  Metafta- 
fio’s,  nor  have  we  ever  been  able  to  difcover  whofe  they  are, 
or  how  they  happened  to  be  fet  by  Pergolefi  ; the  air,  how- 
ever, “ A due  cori,”  is  admirable. 

From  all  the  information  which  we  were  able  to  procure 
at  Rome  and  Naples,  concerning  the  premature  death  of 
Pergolefi,  there  does  not  feem  the  leaft  foundation  for  the 
ftory  concerning  his  having  been  poifoned.  The  difeafe  of 
which  he  died  was  a confumption,  that  preyed  upon  his 
lungs  during  the  laft  five  or  fix  years  of  his  exiftence,  and 
the  moft  aftive  and  important  of  his  life.  As  envy  was  faid 
to  have  ftimulated  his  concurrents  to  have  recourfe  to  poifon 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  fo  formidable  a rival,  it  has  been  well 
obferved,  that  the  fuccefs  of  Pergolefi’s  productions  was 
never  fufficiently  brilliant  to  render  him  fuch  an  objedl  of 
envy  to  his  brethren  as  to  make  it  neceffary  to  difpatch  him 
by  unfair  means.  Mem.  fur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Per- 
golefi, par  M.  Boyer,  Mercure  de  France  pour  Juillet,  1772, 
p.  191. 

The  art  of  mufic,  however,  did  not  die  with  Pergo- 
lefi, as  may  be  feen  by  the  lift  of  his  fucceffors,  who,  pur- 
fuing  the  track  which  Vinci,  Hade,  and  Pergolefi  firft  had 
traced  out,  have  advanced  into  new  regions  of  invention, 
tafte,  grace,  elegance,  and  grand  effefts. 

We  were  afTured  at  Rome,  by  a mufician  who  had  known 
Pergolefi  perfonally,  that  he  was  a flow  workman  ; “ but 
the  gods  fell  to  mortals,”  fays  Epicharmus,  “ all  that  is 
great  and  beautiful  at  the  price  of  immenfe  labour 
%a?,iTx  rx  kxXx. 

Salvini  tells  us  that  the  celebrated  compofer  Cariifimi, 
being  praifed  for  the  grace  and  eafe  of  his  melodies,  ufed  to 
cry  out : “ Ah  ! with  what  difficulty  is  this  eafe  required  !” 
Ah  ! quefto  facile,  quanto  e difficile  ! 

He  had  perhaps  more  energy  of  genius,  and  a finer  ta3, 
than  any  of  his  predeceftors  : for  though  no  labour  appears 
in  his  produ&ions,  even  for  the  church,  where  the  parts  are 
thin,  and  frequently  in  unifon,  yet  greater  and  more  beauti- 
ful effefts  are  often  produced  in  performance  than  are  pro- 
mifed  in  the  fcore.  And,  indeed,  it  frequently  happens, 
that  a fcore  in  which  the  texture  of  the  parts  is  very  ar- 


tificial, ingenious,  and  amufing  to  the  eye,  affords  nothing 
but  noife  and  confufion  to  the  ear.  A3  the  Italians  in  the 
fixteenth  century  were  the  mailers  to  all  Europe  in  elaborate 
compofition,  even  to  a pedantic  excefs,  fo  they  have  been 
the  firft,  in  modern  times,  to  abjure  its  abfurdity. 

The  eafe  and  fimplicity  of  Vinci’s  and  Pergolefi  s ftyle, 
were  foon  imitated  with  fervility  by  men  of  no  genius,  who 
always  appear  more  contemptible  in  light  than  laboured 
ftrains ; and  thefe,  pufhing  facility  to  an  infipid  excefs,  foon 
rendered  opera  mufic  proverbially  flimfy  and  frivolous.  Of 
this  number  were  Lampugnani,  Pefcetti,  Pelegrini,  Giaco- 
melli,  Paleazzi,  Schiaffi,  Pampani,  and  many  others. 

The  church  mufic  of  Pergolefi  has  been  cenfured  by  his 
countryman,  Padre  Martini,  as  well  as  by  foine  Englilh 
mufical  critics,  for  too  much  levity  of  movement,  and  a 
dramatic  call,  even  in  fome  of  his  flow  airs;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  Eximeno  fays,  that  “ he  never  heard,  and  perhaps 
never  fliall  hear,  facred  mufic  accompanied  with  inftruments, 
fo  learned  and  fo  divine,  as  the  Stabat  Mater.’ 

As  the  works  of  this  mailer  form  an  era  in  modern  mufic, 
and  as  general  praife  and  cenfure  is  feldom  juft  and  fatisfac- 
tory  to  diferiminating  minds,  it  was  our  intention  to  have 
inferted  here  fome  critical  remarks  refulting  from  a late  care- 
ful examination  of  his  principal  produAions  for  the  church  ; 
but  upon  calculating  the  bufinefs  which  we  have  Hill  on  our 
hands  before  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  gigantic  labour 
which  we  have,  perhaps,  too  ralhly  undertaken ; we  find 
that  critical  difeuffion  mud  give  way  to  matters  of  faA, 
or  our  volumes  will  be  rendered  too  numerous  or  too  un- 
wieldy. 

Of  the  fonatas  aferibed  to  Pergolefi,  for  two  violins  aud 
a bafe,  if  they  are  genuine,  which  is  much  to  be  doubted, 
they  will  not  bear  comparifon  with  the  bold,  varied,  and 
elegant  compofitions  of  Boccherini,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Vanhal.  They  are  compofed  in  a flimfy  ftyle,  which  was 
worn  out  when  Pergolefi  began  to  write ; at  which  time 
another  was  forming  by  Tartini,  Veracini,  and  Martini  of 
Milan,  which  has  been  fince  polilhed,  refined,  and  enriched 
with  new  melodies,  harmonies,  modulation,  and  effects. 

No  fair  and  accurate  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  merit 
of  a compofer  of  paft  times,  but  by  comparing  his  works 
with  thofe  of  his  predeceffors  and  immediate  competitors. 
The  great  progrefs  that  has  been  made  in  inltrumental  mufic, 
fince  the  deceafe  of  Pergolefi,  will  not  diminilh  his  reputa- 
tion, which  was  not  built  on  produAions  of  that  kind,  but 
on  vocal  compofitions,  in  which  the  clearnefs,  fimplicity, 
truth,  and  fweetnefs  of  expreffion,  juftly  entitle  him  to  fu- 
premacy  over  all  his  predeceffors  and  contemporary  rivals, 
and  to  a niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  among  the  great  im- 
provers of  the  art,  who,  if  not  the  founder  was  the  princi- 
pal polifher  of  a ftyle  of  compofition  both  for  the  church 
and  ftage,  which  has  been  conftantly  cultivated  by  his  fuc- 
ceffors, and  which  at  the  diftance  of  70  years  from  the 
ftiort  period  in  which  he  flourilhed,  Hill  reigns  throughout 
Europe. 

PERGUBA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Olonetz  ; 64  miles  N.  of  Petrozavodfk. 

PERGULARIA,  in  Botany , fo  called  from  pergula,  a 
balcony,  or  trellis,  in  allufion  to  its  twining  habit  and  fra- 
grant Sloffoms,  which  render  this  genus  very  defirable  for 
bowers.  Rumphius  firft  gave  the  name  of  Flos pergulanut  to 
the  Linnaean  Pergularia  glabra,  which  however  does  not 
anfwer  to  the  generic  charaAer,  and  is  eftabliffied  by  Mr. 
Brown  as  a diftinA  genus,  under  the  appellation  of  Fa/laris, 
adopted  from  Burmann’s  FI.  Ind.  51.  * The  true  Linnaean 
Pergularia  is  founded  on  our  firft  fpecies,  hereafter  deferibed. 
Linn.  Mant.  8.  Brown  Afclep.  in  Tr.  of  VVern.  Soc.  v.  1. 
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31.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  83.  Schreb,  167.  Willd.  Sp. 
PI.  v.  1.  1247.  Juff.  146.  Lamarck.  Illuftr.  t.  176? — Clafs 
and  order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contort a,  Linn. 
Apocine ec,  Juff.  Afclcpiadca , Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five 
ere<3,  acute,  permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal, 
falver-lhaped  ; tube  inflated,  various  in  length  ; limb  in  five 
oblong,  horizontal,  llightly  twilled  fegments.  Crown  of 
the  ftair.ens  of  five  compreffed  ereti  leaves,  undivided  at  the 
fummit,  concave  at  the  back,  furnifhed  with  the  pointed 
appendage  at  the  infide.  Nectary  a row  of  glands  round 
the  bafe  of  the  germen.  Siam  Filaments  five,  oblong, 
dilated,  fla-,  cloven  at  the  top  and  bottom ; anthers  fefiile, 
membranous,  of  two  cells  ; maffes  of  pollen  ereft,  ftalked, 
foon  depofited  in  pairs  on  the  glands  of  the  fligma.  Pijl. 
Gertnens  two,  ovate  ; ftyles  very  (hurt ; ftigma  common  to 
the  two,  conical,  obtufe,  downy,  with  five  lateral  glands 
receiving  the  maffes  of  pollen.  Peric.  Follicles  two,  ovate, 
fmooth.  Seeds  numerous,  comofe. 

EfT.  Ch.  Corolla  contorted,  falver-fhaped  ; its  tube  in- 
flated Crown  of  five  compreffed  undivided  leaves,  with  an 
■internal  appendage.  Anthers  furmounted  by  a membrane. 
Malles  of  pollen  ten,  fmooth,  ere&.  Stigma  pointlefs. 
Follicles  inflated. 

1.  P.  odoratifjima . Sweet  Green  Pergularia,  or  Chincfe 
Creeper.  Sm.  Ic.  Pift.  t.  16.  Andc.  Repof.  t.  185. — 
Leaves  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  rather  downy.  Panicles 
axillary.  Calyx  fliorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks  is  faid  to  have  fent  this  to  Kew  about  the 
year  1784.  It  is  cultivated  in  China,  as  a favourite  bower 
plant,  though  of  what  precife  country  a native  is  not  known. 
We  have  been  told  it  is  wild  in  Sumatra.  The  late  Lady 
Amelia  Hume  received  a fine  plant  of  this  fpecies  in  1789, 
which  covered  the  Hern  of  the  fhip  with  its  fragrant  greeR 
blolfoms,  during  a great  part  of  tne  voyage,  and  has  fince 
been  widely  propagated  in  this  country.  It  thrives  either  in 
a ftove  or  warm  confervatory,  flowering  throughout  the 
fummer  and  autumn,  and  exhaling,  in  an  evening,  that  pecu- 
liar, light,  lemon-like,  but  lufeious  fragrance,  of  which 
the  Chinefe  are  fo  fond,  and  which  belongs  to  various 
greenifh  night-feented  flowers,  as  the  Cblorantbus  inconjpi- 
CUUS,  and  fome  Orchidca.  The  root  is  branched,  widely 
fpreading.  Stem  fhrubby,  round,  branched,  twining  and 
climbing  to  a great  extent ; downy  when  young ; the  bark 
fpongy  and  cracked  when  old.  Leaves  oppoiite,  ftalked, 
deflexed,  heart-fhaped,  rather  taper-pointed,  entire,  opaque, 
veiny,  downy  at  the  veins  and  margin,  paler  beneath,  each 
two  or  three  inches  long.  Stipulas  none,  but  the  JootJlalks , 
much  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  are  glandular  at  their  fummit, 
as  well  as  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe.  Panicles  axillary,  foli- 
tary,  drooping,  forked,  many-flowered,  downy.  Brufleas 
lanceolate,  at  each  divifion  of  the  panicle.  Flowers  the  fixe 
of  a primrofe,  pale  yellowilh-green,  bearded  within,  their 
fegments  linear-oblong,  oblique,  the  length  of  the  tube, 
fringed. 

Linnieus  had  in  his  herbarium  a Chinefe  fpecimen  of  this 
plant,  marked  tomentofa , with  a note  at  the  back  fignifying 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  at  Macao  prepare,  from  its  milky 
juice,  a medicine  for  the  dyfentery.  He  cultivated  the  Came 
in  his  ftove,  and  deferibed  it  in  lus  Mantijfa,  53.  The  name 
and  fpecific  character  however  do  not  apply  to  this,  but  to 
a very  different  plant,  ForfkalPs  AJtlepias  cordata.  Flos 
fiamicus,  Rumph.  Amb.  auftuar.  v.  7.  58.  t.  26.  f.  1,  feems 
to  be  intended  for  our  prefent  fpecies ; though  Cynancbum 
odoratijfimum,  of  Loureiro,  by  the  defeription  of  the  yellow 
flowers,  probably  belongs  rather  to  the  following. 

2.  P.  minor.  Sweet  Yellow  Pergularia,  or  Weft-Coalt 
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Creeper.  Andr.  Repof.  t.  184.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  7 re.  (Cy. 
nanchumodoratiflimum;  Loureir.  Cochinch.  166?)— Leaves 
heart-fhaped,  obtufe  with  a point.  Panicles  axillary.  Calyx 
nearly  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla.— Native  of  the 
Fall  Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the 
foregoing.  By  dried  fpecimens,  we  could  hardly  difeern 
any  fpecific  difference  between  thefe  two  plants,  but  when 
compared  alive,  they  appear  to  be  diftimft  fpecies.  Befides 
what  is  noted  in  the  fpecific  chara&er,  the  prefent  is  rather 
fmaller  in  all  its  parts,  with  fewer  Jlowers  in  each  panicle. 
The  corolla  has  broader  and  blunter  fegments,  of  a tawny 
yellow  on  their  upper  furface,  though  not  fo  round  and 
orange-coloured  as  Mr.  Andrews  exhibits  them,  p.  minor 
was  introduced  into  England  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  in  1784, 
and  blooms  in  a ftove  all  fummer  long, 

3.  P.  purpurea.  Purple  Pergularia.  Vahl.  Symb.  v.  3. 
44.  Willd.  n.  4.  ( Afclepias  cordata;  Burm.  Ind.'72.  t.  27. 
f.  2.) — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  taper-pointed,  fmooth.  PaJ 
nicies  terminal.  Calyx  much  fhorter  than  the  tuhe  of  the 
corolla. — Native  of  Java.  We  know  it  but  from  Burmann’s 
work.  He  fays  the  Jlem  is  ere6t,  and  Jlowers  purple,  in  ter» 
minal  umbels  or  panicles.  Mr.  Brown  has  not  examined  the 
fructification  of  this  or  the  following,  and  merely  fays  they 
“ may  belong  to  Pergularia." 

4.  P . japonica.  Japan  Pergularia.  Thunb.  Jap.  lit. 
Willd.  n.  5. — Leaves  heart-fhaped,  fmooth.  Umbels  Ample, 

axillary.  Calyx  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

Gathered  by  Thunberg  near  Nagafaki  in  Japan,  flowering 
in  Auguft.  Stem  twining,  Ample,  fmooth.  Leaves  acute^ 
ribbed,  an  inch  long.  Footjlalks  fhorter,  fmooth.  Umbels 
erefl.  Stigma,  according  to  Thunberg,  terminating  in  a 
long,  ere£t,  white,  wavy,  tapering  thread,  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  which  is  rather  contrary  to  the  generic  charafter. 

Another  fpecies  may  be  found  in  Willdenow,  P.  edulis , 
Thunb.  Prodr.  38,  difeovered  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  faid  to  have  an  herbaceous  Jlem,  with  ovate  leaves.  Of 
this  we  know  nothing.  Mr.  Brown  excludes  it. 

PERHAY,  Point  de,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  France  ; 6 miles  S.E.  of  Point  St.  Matthew. 

PERHO,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa  ; 56  miles  E.  of  Jacobftadt. 

PERI,  Jacofo,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Florence,  the 
principal  inventor  of  recitative,  and  the  compofer  of  “ Eu- 
ridice,”  written  by  Rinuccini,  the  JirJl  opera  that  was  com- 
pofed  in  Jlilo  rapprefentivo.  This  drama,  written  and  fet 
to  a new  fpecies  of  mufic  for  the  royal  nuptials  of  Mary 
of  Medicis  with  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  1600,  was  pub- 
licly exhibited  at  Florence  in  the  moft  fplendid  manner, 
and  in  which  Peri,  the  compofer,  performed  a vocal  part. 

Peri  is  faid  by  Baltifta  Doni  to  have  been  not  only  a 
good  compofer  in  the  new  ftyle,  but  a famous  finger  and 
performer  on  keyed  inllruments. 

PERI  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Irac  ; 90  miles  W.  of  Ifpahan. 

PERIAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aude,  celebrated  for  its  fait  works ; 6 miles  S.W.  of  Nar- 
bonne. 

PERIACULTUM,  a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 30  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Dindigul. 

PERI  A DA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  the  ifle  of  Euboea.  Strabo. 

PERIAGOGE,  ‘tssi(ixyj>yri,  in  Rhetoric,  the  fame  with 
peribole. 

PERI-AGRARUM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  in  Coimbetore  ; three  miles  W.N.W  of  Erroad. 
PERIAGUA;  in  Sea  Language,  a fort  of  large  canoe, 
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uled  in  the  Leeward  iflands,  South  America,  and  the  gulf 
of  Mexico. 

This  is  compofed  of  the  trunks  of  two  trees  hollowed  and 
united  together  ; and  thus  differs  from  the  canoe,  which  is 
formed  of  one  tree.  See  Boat. 

PERIAMMA,  a word  ufed  by  fome  medical  writers  to 
exprefs  an  amulet. 

PERIAMOODY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan; 
30  miles  W.S.W.  ofDindigul. 

PERJAN,  a town  of  Grand  Bucharia  ; 34 miles  E.S.E. 
of  Anderab. 

PERIANDER,  in  Biography , a tyrant  of  Corinth  and 
Corcyra,  was  the  fon  of  Cypfelus,  who  before  him  had  ob- 
tained an  unjuft  authority  over  his  fello\v,citizens.  Perian- 
der  fucceeded  him  about  the  year  B.C.  628,  and  in  order 
to  fecure  his  power  put  to  death  the  principal  perfons  in 
Corinth.  In  almoft  every  other  refpeft  he  well  merited 
the  title  of  tyrant,  which  has  ever  been  attached  to  his 
name  ; but  he  was  very  inimical  to  that  luxury  which  in- 
volved the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  he  kept  the  country 
in  peace  by  means  of  his  fleet  which  gave  him  the  controul 
of  the  fea.  He  is  alfo  applauded  for  not  having  impofed 
taxes  upon  his  people,  excepting  thofe  which  refnlted  from 
the  export  and  import  of  merchandize.  His  private  life 
was  ftained  with  enormous  crimes,  with  a detail  of  which 
we  will  not  fully  our  pages.  He  banifhed  his  fon  Lyco- 
phron  to  Corcyra,  for  (hewing  an  abhorrence  of  the  cruelty 
infli&ed  on  his  mother,  but  in  his  old  age  he  fent  to  recall 
him,  in  order  to  govern  Corinth  in  his  (lead,  while  he  him- 
felf  intended  to  retire  to  Corcyra.  The  people  of  that 
ifland  prevented  the  exchange  by  putting  the  prince  to 
death.  Periander  took  a juft  and  ample  revenge  on  the 
favage  perpetrators  of  the  deed ; but  not  contented  with 
this,  he  indulged  the  moft  cruel  refentment  on  the  innocent, 
by  fending  three  hundred  youths  of  the  belt  families  to  be 
made  eunuchs  by  king  Alyattes  of  Sardis.  Thefe  vi&ims 
to  royal  madnefs,  (topping  by  the  way  to  Samos,  were  ref- 
cued  by  the  people,  and  it  has  been  afferted  that  the  cha- 
rin  occafioned  to  Periander  by  the  difappointment,  caufed 
is  death,  at  the  age  of  80,  in  the  year  B.C.  584.  He  was 
a man  of  great  talents,  and  an  infeription  on  his  tomb  at 
Corinth,  preferved  by  Laertius,'  proves  that  his  country  re- 
garded him  as  a wife  and  able  ruler.  He  was  traditionally 
reckoned  among  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  and  fome 
of  his  maxims,  which  are  rather  prudential  than  moral, 
feem  to  juftify  the  title.  The  maxim  moft  known  is, 
“ There  is  nothing  which  prudence  cannot  accompli fli.’’ 

PERIANTH,  Perianthium,  in  Botany , from 
about,  and  a Jiower,  is  the  moft  ufual  fort  of  Calyx, 
fee  that  article,  which  is  immediately  contiguous  to,  or 
more  properly  makes  a part  of,  the  flower.  Such  are  the 
five  green  leaves,  with  their  urn-(haped  bafe,  in  the  rofe  ; 
and  the  tubular  cup  of  a pink,  including  the  feales  at  its 
bafe.  In  this  laft  inftance  the  perianth  may  be  called 
double  ; and  is  avowedly  fo  in  moft  of  the  mallow  tribe, 
while  in  the  fcabious  it  is  triple.  When  the  term  calyx  is 
ufed  without  any  particular  explanation,  it  means  a pe- 
rianth. 

This  part  is  either  deciduous,  as  in  the  poppy,  or  per. 
manent,  as  in  the  pink.  In  many  inftances  it  becomes  en- 
larged, thickened,  or  hardened,  crowning  or  enveloping 
the  fruit.  Its  fituation  is  either  inferior,  below  the  ger- 
men,  or  fuperior,  above  that  part.  The  petals  and  ftamens 
are  fometimes  inferted  into  it,  as  in  the  ftrawberry.  (See 
Perigynous  Infertion.)  Its  forms  are  infinitely  various, 
on  which  the  chara&eriftic  diftintftions  of  many  genera  de- 
pend. In  fome  inftances  it  is  divided,  more  or  lefs  deeply, 


in  others  undivided  ; in  fome  it  is  of  one  leaf,  in  others  of 
feveral.  Its  form  is  either  regular  or  irregular  ; its  divifions 
equal  or  unequal.  Compound  flowers  have  a common  pe- 
rianth. The  hue  of  the  part  in  queftion  is  ufu  liv  green; 
but  not  unfrequently  otherwife,  in  which  laft  cafe  only  it  is 
technically  faid  to  be  coloured.  Many  flowers  have  no  pe- 
rianth, as  the  tulip,  which  is  deftitute  of  any  calyx  at  ail  ; 
and  the  narciffus,  which  has  another  kind  of  calyx,  the 
(heath,  or  fpatha.  S'-me,  as  the  umbelliferous  tribe  and  ihe 
genus  Euphorbia,  are  efteemed  by  Linnaeus  to  have  an  invo- 
lucrum  as  well  as  a perianth  ; but  we  would  rather  ufe  the 
term  bra&ea  for  any  external  covering,  or  accompaniment, 
of  a flower  furnifhed  with  a real  perianth. 

When  Linnaeus  and  Magnol  are  (aid  to  have  adopted  a 
method  of  clafling  plants  by  the  calyx,  the  former  took 
into  confideration,  not  only  all  his  feven  ’kinds  of  calyx, 
for  that  purpofe,  but  alfo  what  he  fubfequently  called  co- 
rolla in  graffes ; and  in  his  fubdivifions  is  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  petals  and  ftamens.  Magnol  takes  a ftill 
wider  and  unauthorized  range,  though  founded  on  the  ideas 
of  ancient  authors.  He  terms  the  perianth  the  external 
calyx,  the  pericarp  the  inner.  (See  Pericarp.)  He  ir.- 
fifts  on  the  prefence  of  a calyx  in  every  cafe,  applying  that 
name  to  whatever  inclofes  or  fupports  the  flower ; fo  that  it 
may  mean  the  mere  fummit  of  a flo  .ver-ttalk.  The  corolla 
is  employed  by  this  author,  as  well  as  by  Linnaeus,  to  form 
fubdivifions  of  fome  of  his  principal  claffes. 

PERIAPAT,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan  ; 
27  miles  N.E.  of  Coimbetore. 

PERIAPATAM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 
taken  in  1791  by  the  Britifti  army  under  general  Aber- 
cromby  ; 24  miles  S.W.  of  Seringapatam.  N.  lat.  12  ij'. 
E.  long.  76  31'. 

PERIAPATT  AM,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 20  miles  N.W.  of  Madras. 

PERIAPTON,  wrp« 2r-o>,  a kind  of  medicine,  other- 
wife  called  periamma,  or  amulet ; which,  being  tied  about 
the  neck,  is  fuppoled  to  prevent,  or  cure  difeafes. 

PERIBOACA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  lake  of  St.  John,  N.  lat.  483  32'.  W.  long. 
72°  20'. 

PERIBOLE,  in  Medicine,  a word  ufed  very  frequently 
by  Hippocrates,  and  in  different  places,  in  very  different  fenfes. 
Sometimes  it  fignifies  a tranflation  of  the  humours  from  one 
part  to  another ; fometimes  only  the  drefs  or  garments  of 
a patient.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes,  the  word  is  fre- 
quently ufed  to  exprefs  a tranflation  of  the  morbific 
matter  from  the  centre  to  the  furface,  in  the  termination 
of  a difeafe,  by  the  breaking  out  of  puftules  all  over  the 
body. 

Peribole,  7rfp»?oA>-„  in  Rhetoric,  is  ufed  where  many  things 
are  accumulated  into  one  period  ; which  might  have  been 
divided  into  feveral.  We  have  an  inftance  in  Cicero’s  de- 
fence of  Flaccus  : “ Quod  fi  effet  ahquando  futur  irr,  ut  ali- 
quis  de  L.  Flacci  pernicie  cogitarct ; punquam  tamen  exilli- 
mavi,  judices,  Decium  Laelium,  optimi  viri  (ilium,  optima 
ipfum  fpe  prasditura,  fummae  dignitatis,  earn  fufeepturum 
accufationem,  quae  fceleratorum  potius  civium  odto,  & 
furori,  quam  ipfius  virtuti,  ntque  inftitutse  adolefcentiae, 
convenirer.” 

Now  this  long  period  might  very  well  have  been  divided 
into  the  three  following:  “ 1.  Quod  fi  ellet  aliquaudo  fu'u- 
rum,  ut  aliquis  de  L.  Flacci  pernicie  cogitaret  ; i.unquam 
tamen  exiftimavi,  judices,  Decium  Lae'ium,  earn  (ufeeptu- 
rum  accufationem.  2.  Eft  enim  is  optimi  viri  films,  optima 
ipfe  fpe  prseditus,  fummae  dignitatis.  3.  Accufatio  vero 
haec  fceleratorum  potius  odio  furori,  quam  ipfius  vir- 
tuti 
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tuti  atque  inftitutae  adolefcentix,  conveniret.”  See  Punc- 
tuation. 

PERICA,  in  Geography,  three  fmall  iflands  in  the  bay  of 
Panama,  which  give  Oielter  to  Ihips,  out  of  the  command  of 
the  town  of  Panama. 

PERIC  ALAMITES,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  / in- 
dents, a name  given  by  fome  to  the  adarce. 

We  find  the  word  pericalamitis  in  a prefcription  recorded 
in  Galen,  and  it  has  generally  been  under ft ood  to  mean 
Jlyrax,  that  being  called  calamita  : bur  the  adarce  is  the 
thing  fignified  by  the  name,  which  expreffes  its  manner  of 
format!  r,  it  being  always  found  concreted  about  the  (talks 
of  reeds  that  grow  on  the  edges  of  waters. 

PE  RICA  RDI  ARY,  an  epithet  given  to  worms  gene- 
rated in  the  pericardium,  or  capfula  of  the  heart. 

M.  Andry  makes  thefe  one  of  the  twelve  kinds  of  worms 
engendered  in  the  human  body  : they  fometimes  occafion 
convulfiont,  the  paroxyfms  of  which  laft  but  a little  while, 
but  return  inceffantly. 

Thefe  worms  are  accompanied  with  a frightful  palenefsof 
the  face,  a low  pulfe,  and  violent  pains  of  the  ftomach  and 

bread. 

They  fometimes  occafion  a palpitation  of  the  heart.  M. 
Andry  adds,  that  they  have  been  known  to  occafion  fudden 
death. 

PERICARDITIS,  in  Medicine , fignifies  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardium,  or  membranous  bag  which  furrounds 
the  heart. 

The  fymptoms  which  accompany  an  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  cannot  be  diftinguifked  in  praftice  from  thofe 
which  attend  inflammation  of  the  iubftance  of  the  heart  it- 
felf.  In  fad,  the  inflammations  of  both  parts  are  often 
combined  : for  whenever  the  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium is  violent,  it  ext  nds  to  the  mufcular  fubftance  of  the 
heart,  to  a confiderable  depth.  The  fymptoms,  which  have 
been  obferved,  are,  the  general  affe&ion  of  the  fyftem 
called  fever  ; pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  is  often, 
but  not  always,  attended  with  palpitations,  and  with  an  ir- 
regular pulfe,  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  fometimes 
fyncope.  But  all  thefe  occur  in  inflammation  of  the  heart. 
See  Carditis. 

PERICARDIUM,  in  Anatomy,  (from  wipi,  about,  and 
xapJia,  the  heart,)  the  membrane  furrounding  the  heart.  See 
Heart. 

PERICARP,  Pericarpium,  in  Botany,  from mifi, about, 
and  <xp-7rnc,  fruit,  (or  more  ftri&ly , feed,)  the  feed-veflel. 
This  is  formed  of  the  enlarged  germen,  and  is  extremely 
various  in  different  plants.  It  is  not  neceflTarily  always 
prefent,  there  being  many  tribes  of  plants  in  which  the 
feeds  are  naked,  and  guarded  only  by  the  integuments  of 
the  flower.  The  latter  in  fuch  cafes  not  only  enfold  the 
feed,  but  in  fome  inftances  fo  entirely  affume  the  nature  of 
a pericarp,  as  to  become  juicy  and  coloured  ; witnefs  Com- 
mclina  Zannonia,  and  the  mulberry  with  its  allies.  Several 
gen-  raof  g'afTcs  are  dillmguifhed  from  others  by  the  firm 
uni  n of  their  hardened  corolla  to  the  feed,  which  takes 
place  as  the  latter  advances  to  maturity. 

The  ufe  of  the  pericarp  is  to  protedf  the  feeds  till  ripe, 
and  then,  in  fome  way  or  other,  to  promote  their  difper- 
fion.  It  is  curious  to  oblerve  how  admirably  the  very 
fame  part  is  contrived,  to  anfwer  thefe  oppofite  intentions. 
This  is  generally  accomplifhed  on  hygrometrical  principles. 
Wlii'e  moift.  or  juicy,  the  valves  remain  clofed  ; but  in  dry- 
in:  *hey  fpht  or  fly  afunder  ; thus  moreover,  by  an  elaftic 

adtion,  afliiting  in  the  difperfion  of  their  contents  ; and  that 
in  a dry  (late  of  the  atmofphere,  which  is  moft  favour- 
able to  the  fowing  of  feeds  in  general.  An  exception  to 


this  rule  has  been  obferved,  in  fome  annual  fpecies  of  Me- 
femlryanthemum , natives  of  the  fandy  country  of  Africa, 
where  the  arid  foil  but  rarely  enjoys  the  benefit  of  rain. 
The  capfules  of  thefe  expand  by  means  of  wet  alone,  when 
the  elatl ic  valves,  of  each  feparate  cell,  project  their  feeds 
to  a diftance,  to  take  advantage  of  a favourable  moment  for 
vegetation,  that  might  not  foon  occur  if  they  were  fent  abroad 
during  the  dry  feafon. 

Juicy  pericarps  commonly  ferve  for  the  food  of  animals, 
more  efpecially  birds,  in  whofe  dung  their  feeds  are  depo- 
fited,  at  a diftance  from  the  fpot  where  they  grew,  and  in  a 
condition  peculiarly  favourable  for  vegetation. 

The  different  kinds  of  pericarp  will  be  found  under  the 
different  articles  of  Capsule,  Follicle,  Legume,  Bacca, 
Drupa,  Pomum,  Siliqua,  Strobilus.  Hence  genera, 
and  occafionally  even  natt  ral  orders,  derive  fome  of  their 
molt  important  marks  of  uiftinftion. 

PERICARPIA,  ffepixap irix,  compounded  of  mu,  about, 
and  the  ovri/i , a name  fometimes  given  to  me- 

dicines that  are  applied  to  the  wrift  ; otherwife  called  epi- 
carpia 

PERICHiETIUM,  in  Botany,  from  mpt,  about,  and 
Xa‘i»,  a hair  or  brijlle,  is  a fcaly  Iheath,  peculiar  to  modes, 
which  owes  its  name  to  its  (it  nation  around  the  bafe  of  their 
briltle-like  fruit-fta’k.  It  belongs  alfo  to  the  male,  or 
barren,  flowers  of  thefe  plants,  and  indeed  conftitutes  their 
calyx  in  both  fexes.  The  perichatium  confifts  of  feveral  im- 
bricated leaves,  differing,  in  a more  or  lefs  Unking  manner, 
from  the  genuine  foliage  of  the  plant,  either  in  ftrudfure, 
dimenfions,  or  colour.  In  Hypnum  it  is  of  great  confequence, 
conftituting,  by  its  prefence,  a part  of  the  generic  chara&er, 
and  affifting  powerfully,  by  its  diverfities  of  (hape,  pro- 
portion, or  ftru&ure,  in  the  diferimination  of  fpecies.  Its 
duration  is  remarkable  in  fome  inftances,  even  to  the  extent 
of  three  or  four  years,  long  after  the  feed  and  its  pericarp 
have  difappeared  ; of  which  we  fcarcely  know  an  example 
among  the  generality  of  other  plants.  More  frequently  it 
is  deciduous,  after  having  accomplilhed  its  original  pur- 
pose of  protection  to  the  tender  organs  which  it  enclofes. 
See  Perigonium. 

PERICHAREIA,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  ex- 
prefs  a fudden  furprife  of  joy,  fuch  as  has  been  frequently 
known  to  occafion  death. 

PERICHONDRIUM,  (from  vrcpi  and  x°^P°b  carti- 
lage,)' the  invefting  membrane  of  cartilages.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Membrane,  under  the  divifion  fibrous  membranes  ; and 
Cartilage. 

PERICHORESIS.  See  Circumincession. 

PERICHORUS,  formed  from  rspi,  and  x“px>  country, 
in  Antiquity,  a name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  their  profane 
games  and  combats,  i.  e to  fuch  as  were  not  confecrated  to 
any  of  the  gods.  See  Games. 

Perichorus,  in  the  original,  fignifiee  near,  or  neighbouring  ; 
apparently  becaufe  none  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
attended  at  thefe  obfeure  exercifes.  The  champions  here 
did  not  fight  in  honour  of  any  god,  or  hero,  as  in  the  others  ; 
but  only  for  the  prize-fake. 

PERICHRISIS,  a word  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  a lini- 
ment principally  of  the  oleaginous  or  fpirituous  kinds,  and 
as  thin  and  fluid  as  oil. 

PERICLASIS,  from  -nrip »,  and  k\ciu,  to  break , in  Sur- 
gery, a fradlure  attended  with  a confiderable  wound  of  the 
foft  parts,  and  expoiure  of  the  bone. 

PERICLES,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
ftatefmen  of  ancient  Greece,  was  a native  of  Athens,  and 
fon  of  Xantippus,  a diftinguifhed  general,  who  gained 
12  the 
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the  battle  of  Mycale  againft  the  Perfians.  He  re- 
ceived the  liberal  education  that  was  common  among  the 
Athenians  of  rank.  One  of  his  mailers  was  Damon,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  teaching  him  mufic,  in  reality  gave  him 
lelTons  in  politics.  Another  of  his  matters  was  the  cele- 
brated philofopher  Anaxagoras,  from  whofe  inftruftions  he 
gained  an  acquaintance,  with  the  phenomena  of  nature,  that 
freed  him  from  the  effefts  of  the  fuperftitions  of  the  times. 
Having  an  infatiable  third  for  knowledge,  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Zeno  of  Elea,  a philofopher  and  formidable 
difputant.  By  means  cf  thefe,  and  other  advantages  which 
his  lituation  in  life  gave  him  the  command  of,  joined  to 
excellent  natural  abilities  and  folidity  of  underltanding,  he 
acquired  an  elevation  of  fentiment,  and  ttrength  of  cha- 
racter, that  enabled  him  long  to  maintain  an  almoft  uncon- 
trolled authority  over  a people  of  all  the  molt  difficult  to 
manage.  The  family  connections  of  Pericles  were  with  the 
ariltocracy  ; but  being  fenfible  of  the  jealoufy  with  which 
this  party  was  viewed  by  the  body  of  the  people,  in  whom 
real  power  refided,  and,  moreover,  finding  the  poll  of 
head  of  the  nobility  pre-occupied  by  Cimon,  he  at  firft 
held  back  from  public  affairs,  and  employed  his  talents  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  favour  and  fuffrages  of  the  de- 
mocracy. The  manners  which  he  affefted  were  oppofite 
to  thofe  of  Cirron  : thofe  of  the  latter  were  fplendid  and 
focial ; but  Pericles  avoided  all  entertainments  and  public 
amufements : he  neither  received  nor  paid  any  vifits  of  cere- 
mony, and  was  never  feen  at.-oad  except  in  his  way  to 
the  prytaneum  and  affembly,  and  maintained  a conftant  gra- 
vity in  his  demeanour.  Not  being  himfelf  a member  of  the 
court  of  the  areopagus,  he  endeavoured  to  leffen  its  autho- 
rity. The  fpecies  of  eloquence  which  he  adopted  was  of 
the  lofty  and  dignified  kind  ; and  fuch  were  his  powers,  that 
he  was  laid  to  thunder  and  lighten  in  his  harangues.  He  was 
particularly  careful  to  fay  nothing  that  might  difpleafe  the 
people,  and,  probably  through  caution,  left  none  of  his 
orations  in  writing,  though  it  was  known  that  he  wrote 
them  all  down  before  they  were  delivered.  In  early  life, 
when  the  paffions  are  more  ealily  roufed  to  aftion,  he  was  ce- 
lebrated for  great  patience  in  bearing  any  infults  offered  him, 
a quality  which  greatly  favoured  his  rife.  As  an  example  of 
this  power  over  his  feelings,  it  is  recorded,  that  having  been 
treated  with  great  outrage  at  a public  affembly,  by  a fimple 
citizen,  who  even  followed  him,  at  night,  to  his  houfe,  with 
the  moft  abufive  language,  Pericles  calmly  ordered  one  of 
his  fervants  to  take  a torch  and  light  the  man  home. 

When  the  popular  party  had  procured  the  impeachment  of 
Cimon,  Pericles  was  appointed  one  of  the  conductors  ; he 
however  acquitted  himfelf  with  great  moderation,  and  fpoke 
of  this  great  man  with  the  refpeft  due  to  his  character  and 
talents.  The  exile  of  his  rival  gave  full  fcope  to  his  ambi- 
tious purfuits.  As  Cimon  had  fed  and  clothed  the  people, 
for  which  he  had  received  difgrace  and  banifhment  in  return, 
Pericles,  well  knowing  their  paffion  for  public  diverfions  and 
(hows,  caufed  the  poorer  citizens  to  be  fupplied  with  money 
out  of  the  treafury  to  enable  them  to  obtain  admiffion,  and 
he  likewife  caufed  them  to  be  paid  for  their  attendance  on  the 
courts  of  judicature.  In  the  war  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians,  which  broke  out  in  the  year  B.C.  458, 
Pericles  expofed  himfelf  to  great  danger  at  the  battle  of  Ta- 
nagra,  and  afterwards  unfuccefsfully  invaded  the  Pelopon- 
r.elus,  with  a fleet  and  fmall  body  of  troops.  Finding  the 
people  delirous  of  the  return  of  Cimon,  he  propofed  a decree 
for  that  purpof?  ; and  it  is  faid,  through  the  medium  of  El- 
pinice,  Cimon’s  fitter,  he  made  a private  agreement  with  that 
general,  that  the  latter  (hould  have  the  fupreme  comn.and 
abroad,  while  he  himfelf  (hould  direct  the  public  affairs  at 


home.  After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Pericles  may  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  the  matter  of  Athens.  He  contrived  always 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people,  either  in  fending  out 
new  colonies  or  engaging  in  expeditions  ; and  by  public 
works,  which  he  fet  on  foot,  he  both  flattered  the  vanity  of 
the  Athenians  by  the  fplendour  of  their  city,  and  provided 
employment  fora  number  of  artifts  and  mechanics  of  allde- 
feriptions.  To  fupply  the  expences  of  thefe  grand  under- 
takings, he  ventured  upon  a bold  expedient,  which  was  that 
of  removing  the  public  treafures  of  Greece  from  Delos  to 
Athens,  which  violation  of  national  faith  he  excufed,  by  fay- 
ing that  the  money  having  been  raifed  for  the  purpofe  of  de- 
fence againft  the  barbarians,  and  the  Athenians  having  by 
their  foie  efforts  effeftually  anfwered  this  purpofe,  the.r  allies 
had  no  longer  any  right  to  demand  an  account  of  its  expendi- 
ture. His  perfonal  integrity  with  refpeft  to  pecuniary  mat- 
ters was  above  fufpicion,  of  which  a remarkable  in  (lance  is  re- 
corded. While  engaged  in  an  expedition  againft  Euboea,  the 
Lacedaemonians  made  an  incurfion  into  Attica.  Pericles 
thought  it  moft  expedient  to  avert  this  dorm  by  money,  and 
accordingly,  by  means  of  a large  bribe  to  the  tutor  of  the  king 
of  Sparta,  procured  the  return  of  their  troops.  When  he  came 
to  make  up  his  accounts,  he  charged  a fum  of  ten  talents,  as 
“ laid  out  in  a fit  manner  upon  a proper  occafion and  the 
Athenians  paffed  the  article  without  farther  explanation. 
Perfifting  in  his  invafion  of  Euboea,  he  made  himfelf  com- 
pletely matter  of  that  important  ifland  in  the  year  B.C.  447, 
and  foon  after  concluded  a truce  of  thirty  years  with  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Upon  the  occafion  of  a large  prefent  of 
corn  to  the  Athenians  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  a law,  which 
Pericles  had  procured  to  be  paffed,  disfranchifing  all  Athe- 
nians of  half-blood,  was  enforced  with  fuch  rigour,  that 
5000  perfons,  hitherto  confidered  as  freemen,  were  fold  as 
(laves.  This  arbitrary  aft  difplays  the  great  power  of  Pe- 
ricles, but  probably  was  not  difagreeable  to  the  majority  of 
the  citizens,  whofe  confequence  was  increafed  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  number.  A war  between  the  Athenians  and  Sa- 
mians took  place  B.C.  440,  which  is  faid,  in  part,  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  influence  of  Afpafia  and  Pericles. 
It  was  on  his  return  from  the  war  that  he  pronounced  the 
funeral  oration  which  was  aferibed  to  Afpafia,  and  which 
was  fo  grateful  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  women  crowded 
round  him,  and  placed  garlands  on  his  head.  After  Thucy- 
dides had  been  fentenced  to  bani(hmcnt,  in  the  party  contefts 
of  Athens,  the  authority  of  Pericles  became  dill  more  over- 
bearing, and  at  length  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  Athenians. 
Some  of  his  friends  were  profecuted  : Anaxagoras,  his  re- 
vered preceptor,  underwent  a charge  of  irreligion.  Afpafia 
was  publicly  accufed  both  of  impiety  and  of  favouring  the 
illicit  amours  of  Pericles.  He  pleaded  her  caufe  in.  perfon, 
and  procured  her  acquittal,  and  he  prevented  any  perfonal 
attack  upon  Anaxagoras,  by  fending  him  out  of  Attica, 
himfelf  accompanying  him,  as  well  to  (hew  him  a marked 
perfonal  refpeft,  as  to  fave  him  from  the  rude  attacks  of  the 
people.  When  the  Spartans,  taking  part  with  the  fmall 
ttates  of  Greece,  fent  their  demands  of  reparation  of  injuries 
to  Athens,  denouncing  war  in  cafe  of  refufal,  Pericles,  in  a 
fpeech  which  is  preferved  by  Thucydides,  perfuaded  the 
Athenians  to  rejeft  the  conditions,  and  was  thus  the  caufe 
of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  His  conduft  was  aferibed  by 
fome  perfor.s  to  the  purpofe  of  finding  his  countrymen  fo 
much  employment,  that  they  (hould  not  be  able  to  attend 
to  the  accufations  which  his  enemies  were  preparing  againft 
him  ; and  a (lory  to  this  effeft  is  related  by  Plutarch,  that 
young  Alcibiades,  feeing  Pericles  one  day  very  thoughtful, 
and  afleing  the  reafon,  was  told  by  him,  that  he  was  at  a 
lofs  how  to  account  for  the  public  moijey  which  had  paffed 
through 
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through  his  hands : then,  faid  Alcibiades,  “ ftudy  to  give 
no  account  at  all.” 

When  the  war  began  B.C.  431,  it  was  the  advice  of  Pe- 
ricles that  the  Athenians  (hould  negleft  the  defence  of  their 
edates  in  the  country,  and  turn  all  their  attention  to  fortify- 
ing the  city,  and  equipping  fleets.  In  purfuance  of  this  po- 
licy, when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command,  heLuffered 
the  fuperior  army  of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  to  advance 
without  oppofition,  unmoved  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Athe- 
nians ; but  at  the  fame  time  fent  a powerful  fleet  to  the 
coafts  of  Peloponnefus,  and  to  Locris  and  ./Egina,  which 
more  than  retaliated  the  ravages  committed  in  Attica.  At 
the  conclufion  of  the  campaign,  he  exercifed  his  powerful 
eloquence  in  a funeral  oration  for  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  the 
ferviceof  their  country.  In  the  next  year  began  the  memo- 
rable plague  of  Athens,  and  it  required  all  the  fortitude  of 
Pericles  to  fupport  his  own  fpirits,  and  infufe  courage  into 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  From  this  time  he  underwent 
many  mortifications,  but  his  firmnefs  did  not  on  that  account 
forfake  him.  At  length,  however,  domedic  calamity,  united 
with  public  difafter,  completely  overwhelmed  him.  His 
elded  fon  Xantippus,  who  had  lived  on  ill  terms  with  his  fa- 
ther, died  of  the  plague,  and  the  dreadful  difeafe  carried  off 
the  filler  of  Pericles,  and  almoft  all  his  relations  and  inti- 
mate friends.  In  (hort,  Paralus,  his  only  remaining  fon,  by 
his  firft  wife,  alfo  died  ; and  at  the  funeral,  as  he  was  placing 
a wreath  of  flowers  on  the  head  of  the  corpfe,  he  burll  into 
tears,  and  withdrew  in  an  agony  of  grief.  The  Athenians, 
to  foothe  him,  repealed  his  own  law  for  disfranchifing  chil- 
dren of  the  half-blood,  and  he  enrolled  as  a freeman  his  fon 
by  Afpafia.  But  his  end  was  now  drawing  near,  and  his 
faculties  were  well  nigh  impaired.  He  fell  into  a lingering 
illnefs,  which  enfeebled  both  his  body  and  mind,  dill  however 
the  lamp  was  not  entirely  extinguilhed.  Some  vigour  of 
intellect  remained  to  the  laft  ; for  when  he  lay  near  expiring, 
and  his  friends  round  his  bed-fide  were  enumerating  the  great 
actions  of  his  life,  he  fuddenly  raifed  himfelf  on  his  bed,  and 
addreffing  them,  faid  he  wondered  they  (hould  dwell  upon 
circumdances  in  which  fortune  had  the  chief  fliare,  and  which 
were  common  to  him  with  many  others,  and  forget  that 
which  was  his  peculiar  glory,  viz.  “ that  no  Athenian 
had  ever  put  on  mourning  on  his  account.”  He  died  in  the 
year  B.C.  429.  His  charafter  has  been  thus  drawn  : 

“ though  by  no  means  a man  of  drift  virtue,  Pericles  had 
many  features  of  greatnefs.  His  philofophical  education  en- 
lightened his  mind,  and  raifed  him  above  the  prejudices  of 
the  age.  Of  his  happy  application  of  this  fuperiority  the 
following  indance  is  mentioned.  As  he  was  going  on  board 
his  galley  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet,  an  eclipfeof  the 
fun  took  place,  which  terrified  his  pilot  fo  as  to  render  him 
incapable  of  his  duty.  Pericles,  perceiving  his  embarraff- 
ment,  pulled  off  his  cloak,  and  wrapping  it  round  the 
man's  head,  alked  him  if  there  were  any  thing  ominous  in 
being  thus  deprived  of  light  ? the  man  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive : then,  faid  he,  what  difference  can  you  make  between  this 
darknefs  and  the  other,  except  that  which  (hades  the  fun  is 
bigger  than  my  cloak  ? The  pilot  felt  the  companion,  and 
was  cured  of  his  fear.  The  adminidration  of  Pericles  is 
particularly  memorable  for  the  magnificent  decorations  it  con- 
ferred on  the  city  of  Athens.  Vad  fums  were  undoubtedly 
lavilhed  on  thole  fubjefts,  but  they  damped  that . charafter 
of  refined  art  upon  Athens,  which  (he  retained  after  (he  had 
lod  all  her  political  didinftion.  Pericles  was  lefs  excufable 
in  fodering  that  high  ambition  and  fpirit  of  aggrandifement 
in  his  countrymen,  which  was  the  caufe  of  their  greated  dif- 
aders,  and  he  too  much  favoured  that  corruption  of  manners 
ef  which  he  himfelf  participated.  Univer.  Hid.  Plutarch. 


PERICLESE,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Mufic,  a term  in  canto 
fermo.  It  implies  the  interpofition  of  one  or  more  notes  in 
the  intonation  of  certain  chants,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  final 
clofe,  and  to  inform  the  choir  that  they  have  to  purfue  and 
fini(h  the  red.  This,  in  fecular  muiic,  would  be  called  a 
cadence. 

PERICLYMENUM,  in  Botany , sr.'ftxXii^Evcv,  an  ancient 
name  for  fome  climbing  (hrub,  has  generally  been  applied  to 
the  common  Britilh  Honeyfuckle  (fee  Lonicera)  ; or  to 
other  fpecies  of  that  genus. 

PERICNEMIA,  a word  ufed  by  fome  medical  writers 
for  the  parts  about  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

PERICO,  in  Geography , a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Tucuman  ; 1 3 miles  S.  of  St.  Salvador  de 
Jugue. 

PERICONIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  Fungi , fo  named 
by  Tode,  from  we§»,  about , and  jccm;,  powder ; becaufe  it  is 
entirely  furrounded,  when  ripe,  with  its  own  dudy  feeds. 
Tode  Fung.  Mecklenb.  v.  2.  2.  Perf.  Syn.  686. — Clafs 
and  order,  Cryptogamia  Fungi.  Nat.  Ord.  Fungi. 

Eff.  Ch.  Stalk  rigid,  Ample,  terminating  in  a dry  fari- 
naceous head. 

The  fpeuies  are  three.  1.  P.  lichenoides,  Tode,  t.  8. 
f.  61.  This  is  found  in  fummer  on  the  dems  of  plants,  and 
proceeds  from  a black  ^rud-like  bafe,  fo  as  very  nearly  to 
approach  the  nature  of  that  genus  of  Lichenes  called  Calicium  ; 
2.  P.  byjjoidts  ; and  3.  P.Jlemonitis,  both  found  likewife  on 
the  dems  and  branches  of  plants. 

PERICRANIUM,  from  and  x^mv,  the  Jhull,  in 
Anatomy,  the  periodeHm  of  the  (kull. 

PERIDIUM,  in  Botany,  a term  introduced  by  Perfoon, 
for  the  round,  membranous,  dry  cafe  of  the  feeds,  in  fome 
of  his  fird  feftion  of  Fungi,  the  Angiocarpi,  which  bear 
their  feeds  internally,  and  not  throughout  the  furface  of  an 
expanded  membrane  called  Hymenium  ; fee  that  article. — 
The  various  kinds  of  Puff-ball,  Lycoperdon  and  its  allies, 
afford  good  examples  of  a Peridium. 

PERIDONIUS  Lapis,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given 
by  fome  of  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  pyrites , 
which  they  call  alfo pyrithe. 

PERIDOT,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Chrysolite. 

Peridot  Granuliforme  of  Haiiy.  See  Olivin. 

PERIDROME,  Peridromus,  in  the  Ancient  Architec- 
ture, the  fpace  or  an  ifle  in  a periptere,  between  the  columns 
and  the  wall. 

Salmafius  obferves,  that  the  peridromes  ferved  for  walks 
among  the  Greeks. 

PERIDROMIDES,  nEp»5po/oSE-,  in  Antiquity.  See 
Xysti. 

PE  RID  ROMOS,  a word  ufed  by  the  old  Greek  writers 
to  exprefs  the  extreme  edge  of  the  hairs  of  the  head,  when 
hanging  down  in  their  natural  form. 

PERIEGETES,  TUfHvynric,  a Greek  term,  fignifying  a 
perfon  who  leads  or  condufts  another  about  a thing,  to 
(hew  it  him,  &c. 

It  is  applied  in  antiquity  to  geographers  ; efpecially  to 
thofe  who  deferibed  the  fea-coads  : thus  Dionyfius  is  dyled 
periegetes,  for  publifhing  a geography  in  hexameter  verfes, 
which  Eudathius  has  commented  on,  both  in  Greek. 

The  name  periegetes  was  alfo  given  to  thofe  who  con- 
dufted  drangers  about  in  cities,  to  (hew  them  the  anti- 
quities, monuments,  curiofities,  &c.  thereof.  Thefe  were 
the  fame  with  what  they  now  call  the  antiquaries  in  Italy. 

PERIERS,  Bonaventure  des,  in  Biography,  a French 
writer,  was  bom  at  Amai-le-Duc,  in  Burgundy.  In  1536 
he  became  valet-de-chambre  to  Margaret  of  Valois,  fider  of 
Francis  I.  He  publidied  feveral  tranflations  and  other 

pieces, 
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pieces,  in  verfe  and  profe ; but  he  is  chiefly  noted  for  his 
work,  entitled  “ Cymbalum  Mundi,”  written  firft  in  Latin, 
and  tranflated  by  himfelf  invo  French,  under  a fi&itious 
name,  firft  printed  at  Paris  in  1537  by  Moiin,  wh6  was 
imprifoned  on  account  of  it.  This  work  confifts  of  four 
dialogues  in  the  Lucianic  ftyle,  ridiculing  the  follies  and 
falfe  opinions  of  mankind.  It  has  been  charged  with  grofs 
impiety,  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  under  the  appearance  of 
laughing  at  the  heathen  theology,  it  meant  to  mafic  an 
attack  upon  Chriftian  myfteries,  and  religion  in  general. 
It  was  cenfured  by  the  theologians  of  Paris,  and  ever  after 
paffed  as  a prohibited,  or  at  leaft  a fcandalons  work,  on 
which  account  it  became  very  rare,  and  much  fought  after 
by  the  curious.  It  is  faid  the  author  of  it  made  an  unhappy 
end,  by  falling  on  his  fword  in  a fit  of  defpair.  Moreri. 

Periers,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Coutances  ; 8 miles  N.  of  Coutances.  The  place 
contains  2557,  and  the  canton  10,255  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  140  kiliometres,  in  16  communes. 

PERIESTECOS,  in  Medicine,  an  epithet  for  difeafes, 
figns,  and  fymptoms,  which  are  falutary,  and  prognofticate 
the  future  better  health  of  the  patient. 

PERIG2EUM,  Perigee,  formed  of  wFi  and  y*,  earth, 
in  AJlronomy,  that  point  of  the  fun’s  or  moon’s  orbit,  wherein 
they  are  at  their  leaft  diftance  from  the  earth. 

In  which  fenfe  perigee  Hands  oppofed  to  apogee. 

PERIGEE,  in  the  Ancient  AJlronomy , denotes  a point  in 
a planet’s  orb,  wherein  the  centre  of  its  epicycle  is  at  the 
leaft  diftance  from  the  earth. 

PERIGNAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Charente ; 10  miles  S.E.  of 

Saintes. 

PERIGONIUM,  in  Botany,  a more  recent  term  than 
Perichalium,  invented  by  Linnseus  for  the  fame  part  in  Mofles, 
the  fcaly  leaves  invefting  the  flowers.  It  is  derived  from 
T£fi,  about,  and  yon,  generation,  and  being  common  to  the 
flowers  of  thofe  plants  in  general,  whether  male  or  female, 
united  or  feparated,  the  author  judged  it  more  proper  than 
a word  which  literally  applied  only  to  the  leaves  that  fur- 
round  the  fruit-ftalk.  (See  Perichjetium  ) There  is 
however  no  end  of  thus  changing  terms,  when  once  gene- 
rally eftablilhed ; and  the  inconveniences  of  fuch  a meafure, 
greatly  counterbalance  any  poffible  advantages.  This  im- 
proved denomination  conveys  no  new  idea,  nor  additional 
information,  but  rather  lefs  ; for  it  is,  in  its  meaning,  am- 
biguous, as  applicable  to  both  calyx  and  corolla;  whereas 
thefe  plants  poffefs  a diftinft  and  peculiar  corolla  in  their 
calyptra,  which  is  equally  a perigonium,  as  encompaffing  the 
flower  during  impregnation,  but  not  a perichatiurn,  becaufe 
it  is  removed  upwards,  as  foon  as  the  fruit-ftalk,  or  briflle, 
is  formed.  Perichatiurn  therefore,  as  an  appropriate  appel- 
lation for  the  calyx,  .and  for  the  calyx  only,  is  preferable,  in 
our  opinion,  to  Perigonium. 

PERIGORD,  n Geography,  a country  of  France,  fo 
called  before  the  revolution  ; now  the  department  of  the 
Dordogne. 

PERIGRAPHE,  a word  ufually  underftood  to  exprefs 
a carelefs  or  inaccurate  delineation  of  any  thing : but  in 
Vefalius  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  white  lines  or  impreffions 
that  appear  in  the  mufculus  reftus  of  the  abdomen. 

PERIGUEUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftrhft,  in  the  department  of  the  Dor- 
dogne, and  the  capital  of  Perigord  before  the  revolution  ; 
the  fee  of  a bifhop,  and  refidence  of  a governor.  This 
place  has  fome  remains  of  antiquities,  has  an  amphitheatre, 
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a temple  of  Venus,  See.  It  is  famous  for  its  partridge-pies, 
which  are  fent  all  over  Europe.  The  town  contains  5733, 
and  the  canton  11,676  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  140 
kiliometres,  in  10  communes.  N.  lat.  45  11'.  E long 
°°  47 '• 

PERIGYNOUS  Insertion,  in  Botany , from  about, 
and  yvn„  a female,  expreffes  the  infertion  of  the  ftamens 
neither  above  nor  below  the  germen,  but  into  a furrounding 
part,  whether  calyx  or  corolla.  Such  is  the  charafter  of  the 
third,  fixth,  ninth,  and  fourteeth  clafles  in  Juflieu’s  fyftem. 
In  the  firft  of  thefe  inftances  the  author  confiders  fuch  in- 
fertion to  be  into  the  calyx  ; as  he  arbitrarily  fo  denominates 
the  covering  of  the  flower,  in  all  his  monocotyledonous 
clafles,  whatever  its  appearance  or  ftrufture  may  be,  and 
whether  it  be  fingle,  as  in  moft,  or  double,  as  in  Narcijfus . 
Tulbaghia,  See.  In  the  6th  clafs  he  affumea  a fimiiar  prin- 
ciple. In  the  9th  he  confiders  the  infertion  to  be  fometimes 
into  the  calyx,  fometimes  into  the  corolla.  In  the  14th 
the  ftamens,  as  well  as  the  polypetalous  corolla,  are  inferted 
into  the  calyx. 

Mr.  Saliibury,  in  a paper  publifhed  by  the  Linnsean 
Society,  in  the  8th  volume  of  its  Tranfa&ions,  contends  that 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  an  infertion  of  ftamens  into 
the  calyx,  but  that  where  they  proceed  from  any  real  inte- 
gument of  the  flower,  it  mull  be  a corolla.  This  appears 
to  us  well  made  out,  with  refpeft  to  the  liliaceous  plants. 
But  the  moft  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Salifbury’s  paper  is  a 
demonftration  that  JufTieu  has,  in  various  inftances,  miftaken 
the  origin  of  the  ftamens,  and  that  in  fuch  they  are  inferted 
into  the  receptacle,  which  he  is  pleafed  to  name  torus,  and 
not  into  either  calyx  or  corolla.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the 
Atriplices,  Junci,  and  Polygons;  while  in  the  Bicornes,  the 
corolla,  whether  it  bears  the  ftamens  or  not,  is  itfelf  inferted 
into  the  receptacle,  not  as  Juflieu  fuppofes,  into  the  calyx, 
and  therefore  the  plants  of  that  order  are  neither  mediately 
nor  immediately  perigynous. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  fubjeft  before  us,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  moft  arduous  in  theoretical  botany,  refpe&s  Juffieu’s 
14th  clafs.  In  the  plants  which  compofe  this  clafs,  Mr. 
Sahfbury  confiders  every  thing  below  the  line  where  the 
ftamens  are  inferted,  whatever  its  appearance,  texture,  or 
fubftance  may  be,  as  ei  her  a germen,  or  a receptacle,  alias 
torus.  We  ffiould  feel  little  difficulty  in  acceding  to  this 
decifion  as  far  a-  concerns  Pyrus,  Mefpilus,  Rofa,  but 

it  furely  would  be  forcing  analogy  too  far  to  name  the  lower 
part  of  the  deciduous  calyx  of  Amygdalus  a receptac'e,  and 
the  teeth  only  a calyx,  though  both  together  are  forced  off 
entire,  by  the  fwelling  germen,  nor  is  there  any  line  of  dif- 
tinftion  between  them.  Neither  among  the  Ona-rra  of 
Juffieu,  can  we  bring  ourfelves  to  diftinguilh  between  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx,  though  deciduous,  and  its  tube,  in 
Epilobium,  or  Fuchfta.  In  Ribes,  whofe  affinity  to  Saxifrava 
fo  mgenioufly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Saliibury,  we  cannot  but 
admit,  the  whole  calyx,  bearing  the  faded  petals  and  ftamens 
falls  off  entire.  Who  can  diltinguilh  its  lower  part  from 
the  upper,  fo  as  to  term  one  a calyx  the  other  a recep- 
tacle ? Perhaps  thefe  are  among  the  exceptions  to  which 
all  fyftematic  laws,  as  applied  to  nature,  are  always  found 
liable.  We  do  not  point  them  out  for  the  Lke  of  invali- 
dating an  ingenious  hypothefis,  which  we  confider  as  throw 
ing  great  light  upon  the  fubjeft,  at  leak  ; but  rather  as 
matter  of  caution.  The  curious  reader  may  find  in  the 
Tranfaftions  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  v.  10.  p.  3—5,  and 
on  the  fubjeft  of  calyx  and  corolla,  in  Introd.  to  Botany, 
more  than  we  think  it  neceffary  to  introduce  here,  on  a 
matter  chiefly  hypothetical. 

PERIHELIUM,  formed  from  -mfi,  and  r.Xto;,  fun,  in 
AJlronomy, 
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AJlronomy , that  point  of  the  orbit  of  a planet,  or  comet, 
wherein  it  is  at  its  lead  diftance  from  the  fun. 

Perihelium  ftands  oppofed  to  aphelium.  The  ancient 
aftronomers,  inftead  of  this  term,  ufed  perigaum ; becaufe 
they  placed  the  earth  in  the  centre. 

PERIJA,  in  Geography , a town  of  South  America,  in 
the  government  of  Caraccas  ; 80  miles  S.W.  of  Maracaybo. 

PERILEUCOS,  in  the  Natural  Hi/lory  of  the  Ancients , a 
name  given  to  an  agate  ; but  not  of  a diftinft  fpecies,  but 
only  a particular  appearance  of  the  lead-co’oured  agate, 
more  ufually  known  among  them  by  the  name  of  phajfa- 
chates. 

PERILLA,  in  Botany,  a name  of  whofe  meaning  or 
derivation  we  find  no  account.  Linn.  Gen.  App.  578. 
Schreb.  387.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  3.  83.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  3.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  3.  390.  JufT.  113.  Lamarck 
Did.  v.  j.  186.  Illuftr.  t.  503. — Clafsand  order,  Didyna- 
mia  Gymnofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Verticillata , Linn.  Labiata, 
JufT. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  of  one  leaf,  eredt,  per- 
manent, cloven  half  way  down  into  five  nearly  equal  feg- 
ments,  the  uppermolt  very  ihort.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  irre- 
gular, four-cleft ; the  upper  fegment  emarginate ; the 
lateral  ones  fpreading;  the  lower  longer,  obtufe.  Siam. 
Filaments  four,  fimple,  diftant,  fnorter  than  the  corolla ; 
anthers  cloven.  Pijl.  Germens  fuperior,  four  ; ftyles  two, 
thread-fhaped,  joined  together,  the  length  of  the  flamens  ; 
ftigmas  fimple.  Peric.  the  unchanged  calyx.  Seeds  four. 

EfT.  Ch.  Upper  fegments  of  the  calyx  very  ihort. 
Stamens  feparate.  Styles  two,  joined  together. 

1.  P.  ocymoides.  Balm-leaved  Perilla.  Linn.  Syft.  Veg. 
ed.  14.  533.  Willd.  n.  1.  (Meliffa  maxima;  Arduin. 
Spec.  fafe.  2.  28.  t.  13.) — Originally  obtained  by  Arduino 
from  India.  It  was  introduced  at  Kew  in  1770,  by  M. 
Richard,  where  it  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. — Root  an- 
nual, branched.  Stem  eredf,  herbaceous,  three  feet  or  more 
in  height,  quadrangular,  furrowed,  purple  when  old,  rough 
with  hairs.  Branches  oppofite,  crofting  each  other  in  pairs, 
ihort.  Leaves  oppofite,  ftalked,  ovate,  rough,  veined 
beneath,  acute  at  each  end.  BraBcas  lanceolate,  eredt, 
fcarcely  hairy.  Flowers  in  fpikes  at  the  extremities  of  the 
ilem  and  branches,  all  inclined  one  way,  very  hairy,  of  a 
white  colour.  Seeds  ovale,  rufty-coloured,  reticulated. 
The  whole  plant  has  a ftrong  balmy  fragrance,  and  may  be 
fubftituted  for  the  balm  of  the  (hops. 

PE  RIM,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  ftraits  of 
Babel-Mandeb,  about  four  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
having  a good  port,  but  no  freih  water.  N.  lat.  120  36'. 
E.  long.  43  50'. 

PERIMETER,  formed  from  -mp,  and  juslfov,  meafure, 
in  Geometry , the  ambit  or  extent  that  bounds  a figure  or 
body. 

The  perimeters  of  furfaces,  or  figures,  are  lines  : thofe 
of  bodies  are  furfaces. 

In  circular  figures,  &c.  inftead  of  perimeter,  we  fay  cir- 
cumference or  periphery. 

PERINiEOCELE,  from  perinaum,  and  xrfa,  a rupture, 
in  Surgery , a rupture,  or  hernia,  in  the  perinaeum. 

PERINALDO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrid  of  Monaco  ; 18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nice. 
The  place  contains  1283,  and  the  canton  4858  inhabitants, 
on  a territory  of  57  f kiliometres,  in  6 communes. 

PERINDA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad; 
23  miles  S.E.  of  Carmulla.  N.  lat.  18°  33'.  E.  long.  7 
5°'- 
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PERINDARY,’  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Coimbetore; 
5 miles  S.W.  of  Erroad. 

PERINDE  Valere,  in  the  Canon  Law , a difpenfation 
granted  a clerk,  who  being  legally  incapable  of  a benefice, 
or  other  ecclefiaftical  fundion,  is  de  faBo  admitted  to  it. 

The  perinde  valere  is  a kind  of  writ,  thus  called  from  two 
words  therein  fignifying  the  difpenfation  to  be  equivalent 
or  tantamount  to  a legal  capacity. 

PERINENEUCOS,  an  epithet  given  to  a peculiar  fort 
of  irregular  pulfe  common  in  hedic  patients,  in  which  the 
artery  beats  more  ftrongly  in  fome  parts  than  in  others. 
See  Epineneucos. 

PERINEUM,  from  x e^omo?-,  the  penis,  in  Anatomy , that 
part  of  the  body  which  extends  from  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration in  either  fex  to  the  anus.  The  fpace  in  queftion  is 
much  longer  in  the  male,  than  in  the  female  ; being  about 
four  or  five  inches  in  the  former,  one  inch,  or  one  and  a half 
in  the  latter.  A roughilh  line,  called  the  raphe,  runs  along 
the  middle  of  it.  A few  hairs  are  fcattered  over  it.  Some 
mufcles  are  placed  under  the  fkin  in  this  part,  and  are  called 
mufcles  of  the  perineum  ; thefe  are  the  tranfverfus,  and 
tranfverfus  alter  perinei ; fee  Intestine  ; eredor  penis,  fee 
Gener  ation  ; and  accelerator  urinae,  fee  Accelerator. 
There  is  alfo  a fmall  artery,  called  arteria  perinei.  (See 
Artery.)  The  perineum  is  more  particularly  deferibed  in 
the  article  Generation. 

PERINGIANO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of 
Sardinia  ; 20  miles  S.  of  Vilia  d’lglefias. 

PERINGOODY,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Marawar; 
20  miles  N.W.  of  Ramanadporum. 

PERINGSKIOLD,  John,  in  Biography,  a learned 
Swede,  was  born  in  Sudermania,  in  1654.  He  became 
fecretary  of  antiquities  and  counfellor  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  profeflor  at  Upfal.  He  died  in  1720.  His  works  are 
“ A Hiftory  of  the  Kings  of  the  North  “ Hiftory  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway,”  in  two  vols.  fol. ; “ Hiftorical  and 
Chronological  Tables  from  Adam  to  Jefus  Chrift.” 

PERINRAPAX,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Laccadive 
iflands,  in  the  Indian  fea.  N.  lat.  ip  10'.  E.  long.  710 
18'. 

PERIOCHA,  ne^ox*,  an  argument,  indicating  the  furm 
of  a difeourfe. 

PERIOD,  risf»ooo;,  in  AJlronomy , the  time  taken  up  by 
a ftar  or  planet  in  making  a revolution  ; or  the  duration  of 
its  courfe,  till  it  return  to  the  fame  point  of  the  heavens. 

The  fun’s,  or  properly  the  earth's,  period  is  three  hundred 
and  fixty-five  days,  five  hours,  forty-nine  minutes.  That  of 
the  moon  is  twenty-feven  days,  feven  hours,  forty-three 
minutes,  &c.  The  periods  of  the  comets  are  now  many  of 
them  pretty  well  afeertained.  See  Comet. 

There  is  a wonderful  harmony  between  the  diftances  of 
the  planets  from  the  fun,  and  their  periods  round  him  ; the 
great  law  of  which  is,  that  the  fquares  of  the  periodic  times 
are  ever  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  diftances 
from  the  fun. 

For  the  feveral  periods  and  mean  diftances  of  the  feveral 
planets,  fee  Solar  System,  and  each  planet  refpeftively. 

Period,  in  Chronology,  denotes  an  epocha,  or  interval  of 
time,  by  which  the  years  are  accounted  ; or  a feries  of  years, 
whereby,  in  different  nations,  and  on  different  occafions, 
time  is  meafured. 

Such  are  the  Calippic  and  Metonic  periods,  two  different 
corredtions  of  the  Greek  calendar ; the  Julian  period,  in- 
vented by  Jofeph  Scaliger;  the  Vidtorian  period,  &c. 

Period,  Calippic.  See  Calippic  Period. 

Period,  Conflantinopolitan.  See  Julian  Period. 

Period,  Dionyjian.  See  ViBorian  Period. 
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PERIOD,  Hipparchus'  a is  a feries  of  three  hundred  and 
four  folar  years,  returning  in  a conflant  round,  and  restoring 
the-  new  and  full  moons  to  the  fame  day  of  the  folar  year ; 
according  to  the  fentiment  of  Hipparchus. 

This  period  arifes  by  multiplying  the  Calippic  period  by 
four.  Hipparchus  alTumed  the  quantity  of  the  folar  year 
to  be  365  days,  5 hours,  55'  12";  and  hence  concluded, 
that  in  one  hundred  and  four  years  Calippus’s  period  would 
err  a whole  day.  He  therefore  multiplied  the  period  by 
four,  and  from  the  product  caft  away  an  entire  day.  But 
even  this  does  not  reflore  the  new  and  full  moons  to  the 
fame  day  throughout  the  whole  period  : but  they  are  forne- 
times  anticipated  1 day,  8 hours,  23'  29"  20"'.  See  Ca- 
lippic Period. 

Period,  Julian,  fo  ca'led  as  being  adapted  to  the  Julian 
year,  a feries  of  feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
Julian  years  ; arifing  by  the  multiplication  of  the  cycles  of 
the  moon,  the  fun,  and  indiftion,  viz.  28,  19,  13,  into  one 
another ; commencing  from  the  firft  day  of  January  in  the 
Julian  year. 

The  Julian  period  is  alfo  produced  by  multiplying  the 
Vidlorian  period  by  fifteen.  Since  every  year  in  the  Julian 
period  has  its  particular  cycles  of  the  moon,  fun,  and  in- 
duction ; e.  gr.  only  the  firll  has  the  moon’s  cycle  one,  the 
fun’s  cycle  one,  and  cycle  of  indi&ion  one ; all  the  years  of 
this  period  are  accurately  diftinguifhed  from  each  other. 

This  period  was  invented  by  Scaliger,  as  a common  re- 
ceptacle of  epochas,  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  years  of  a 
given  epocha  to  thofe  of  another  epocha  likewife  given.  It 
agrees  with  the  Conftantinopolitan  epocha,  or  period,  ufed 
by  the  Greeks,  except  in  this,  that  the  cycles  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  indittion,  are  reckoned  differently  ; and  in  that 
the  firft:  year  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  period  differs  from 
that  of  the  Julian  period. 

To  find  the  year  anfwering  to  any  given  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  and  vice  verfa,  fee  Epocha. 

Period,  Metonic , or  Cycle.  See  Cycle  of  the  Moon. 

Period,  ViBorian,  an  interval  of  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  Julian  years ; which  elapled,  the  new  and  full  moons 
return  on  the  fame  day  of  the  Julian  year,  according  to  the 
fentiment  of  the  inventor  Vidtorinus,  or  Vidlorius,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  pope  Hillary. 

Some  aferibe  this  period  to  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  and 
hence  call  it  the  Dionyfian  period  : others  call  it  the  great 
pafchal  cycle,  becaufe  it  was  invented  for  computing  the  time 
of  Eafter. 

The  Viftorian  period  is  produced  by  multiplying  the 
lunar  cycle  nineteen,  by  the  folar  circle  eighteen  ; the  pro- 
duct of  which  is  five  hundred  thirty-two.  But  neither 
does  this  reflore  the  new  and  full  moons  to  the  fame  day 
throughout  its  whole  duration,  by  1 day,  16  hours,  58* 
59"  40"  * 

Period,  Chaldaic.  See  Sauos. 

Period,  in  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  denotes  a little  com- 
pafs  of  difeourfe,  containing  a perfect  fenfe ; diftinguilhed 
at  the  end  by  a point  or  full  Hop  (.)  ; and  its  members  or 
divifions  marked  by  commas,  colons,  &c. 

De  Colonia  defines  period,  a fhort,  but  perfedt  fentence, 
confifting  of  certain  parts  or  members,  depending  one 
o*  another,  and  conne&ed  together  by  fome  common  vin- 
culum. 

The  celebrated  definition  of  Ariflotle  is,  a period  is  a dif- 
eourfe which  has  a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end,  all 
vifible  at  one  view. 

Rhetoricians  confider  period,  which  treats  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  fentences,  as  one  of  the  four  parts  of  compofition. 

The  periods  allowed  in  oratory  are  three  : a period  of  two 


members,  called  by  the  Greeks  dicolos , and  the  Latins  bi- 
memlris  ; a period  of  three  members,  tricolor , trirnembris  ; 
and  a period  of  four,  quadrimembris,  tetracolos. 

A ttridt  oratsrial  period  does  not  allow  of  either  more  or 
fewer  than  thefe  : it  is  poflible  indeed  to  introduce  a period 
of  one  member,  called  by  Ariflotle  monocolos , or  fimple 
period  ; but  it  will  be  reputed  a flaw,  and  is  a thing  never 
pradlifed  by  the  mafters. 

The  period  may  be  likewife  prolonged  to  five  or  fix  mem- 
bers ; but  then  it  changes  itsjiame,  and,  in  Head  of  period, 
commences  what  they  call  a periodical  difeourfe. 

A period  of  two  members  Cicero  fupplies  us  with : 
“ Ergo  & mihi  mese  priftinte  vitae  confuctudinem,  C.  Caefar, 
interclufam  aperuifli : & his  omnibus  ad  bene  de  republics 
fperandum  quafi  lignum  aliquod  fuftulifti.” 

A period  of  three  members  the  fame  Cicero  gives  us  in  the 
exordium  of  his  Manihan  oration  : “ Nam  cum  antea  per 
aetatem  hujus  audloritatem  loci  contingere  non  auderem ; 
llatueremque  nihil  hue  nifi  perfedtum  ingenio,  elaboration 
induftria,  afferri  oportere ; oir.ne  meura  teinpus  amicorum 
temporibus  tranfmittendum  putavi.” 

A period  of  four  members  he  gives  us  in  that  admirable 
defeription  of  punifhment  of  parricides : “ Ita  vivunt,  ut 
ducere'animum  de  ccelo  non  queant : ita  moriuntur,  ut  eorum 
offa  terram  non  tangant : ita  jadlantur  fludlibus,  ut  nunquam 
abluantur : ita  poffremo  'ejiciuntur,  ut  ne  ad  faxa  quidem 
mortui  conquiefcant.” 

The  laws  and  meafures  of  periods  are  pretty  flridlly  re- 
garded by  orators,  at  leaft  they  are  fo  by  the  ancient  ones : 
in  ordinary  difeourfe,  and  in  the  modem  tongues,  authors 
are  much  lefs  fevere.  In  oratory,  the  members  of  periods 
are  to  be  equal,  or  nearly  equal ; that  the  paufes  or  refts  of 
the  voice  at  the  clofe  of  each  member  may  be  nearly  equal : 
but  in  writing,  not  intended  for  rehearfal,  this  is  difre- 
garded. 

Common  difeourfe  allows  of  periods  both  longer  and 
fliorter  than  oratory ; which  admits  of  none  lefs  than  two 
members,  nor  greater  than  four.  Short  mutilated  periods 
break  the  ftream,  and  check  the  courfe  of  the  fublime  ; and 
long  ones  embarrafs  and  keep  the  mind  too  long  in  fufpence ; 
and  even  flrain  the  voice,  which  is  never  to  flop  but  at  the 
ends  of  periods.  Philareus,  Hermogenes,  Terence,  &c. 
confine  the  jull  period,  called  by  the  Latins  ambitus  and  cir- 
cuitus,  to  four  members ; agreeably  to  the  diltich  : 

“ Quatuor  e membris  plenum  formare  videbis 
Rhetora  circuitum,  five  ambitus  ille  vocetur.” 

Of  which  fentiment  is  Cicero,  who  in  his  Orator  fays, 
“ Conftat  ille  ambitus  & plena  comprehenfio  e quatuor  fere 
partibus,  quae  membra  dicuntur,  ut  5c  aures  impleat,  & ne 
brevior  fit  quam  fatis  fit  neque  longior.”  An  inflance  of  a 
periodical  difeourfe  the  fame  author  give's  us  in  the  opening 
of  his  oration  for  Archias  the  poet : “ Si  qutd  in  me  fit  in- 
genii,  judices,  quod  fentio  quam  fit  exiguum ; aut  fi  qua 
cxercitatio  dicendi,  in  qua  me  non  inficior  mediocriter  efl’e 
verfatum  ; aut  fi  hujufee  rei  ratio  aliqua  ab  optimarum  ar- 
tium  ftudiis  & difeiplina  profedla  a qua  ego  confiteor  nullum 
sciatis  meae  teinpus  abhorruiffe  ; earum  'rerum  omnium  vel  in 
primis  hie  A.  Licinius  frudlum  a me  repetere  prope  fuo  jure 
debet.” 

In  the  formation  of  thefe  periods,  two  things  are  chiefly 
to  be  regarded,  their  length  and  cadence.  As  the  length 
ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  breath  of  the  fpeaker,  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  fcarcely  admit  of  more  than  four  colons.  As  to 
the  cadence,  what  Cicero  has  obferved  is  found  true  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  ears  judge  wflat  is  full,  and  what  is  defi- 
cient ; and  diredl  us  to  fill  up  our  periods,  that  nothing  be 
wanting 
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wanting  of  what  they  expeft.  When  the  voice  is  railed  at 
the  beginning  of  a fentence,  they  are  in  fufpence  till  it  be 
finifhed  ; and  are  pleafed  with  a full  and  juft  cadence,  but  are 
fenfible  of  any  defeft,  and  are  difpleafed  with  redundancy. 
Care  muft,  therefore,  be  taken,  that  periods  be  neither  de- 
ficient, and  as  it  were  maimed,  that  is,  that  they  do  not 
drop  before  their  time,  and  defraud  the  ears  of  what  feemed 
to  be  promifed  to  them ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  offend 
them  by  too  long  and  immoderate  excurfions.  This  rife 
and  cadence  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation  depend  on  the  na- 
ture and  fituation  of  the  members.  In  a period  of  two 
members,  the  turn  of  the  voice  begins  with  the  latter  mem- 
ber. If  a fentence  confifts  of  three  members,  the  inflexion 
is  beft  made  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  member.  But  a period 
of  four  members  is  reckoned  the  moft  complete  and  perfect, 
where  the  inflexion  begins  at  the  middle,  that  is,  with  the 
third  member.  An  equality  of  the  members  fhould  likewife 
be  attended  to  in  the  compofition  of  a period,  the  better  to 
adjuft  their  rife  and  cadence.  And  for  this  reafon  in  fen- 
tences  of  three  memhers,  where  the  cadence  begins  with  the 
third ; or  in  thofe  of  four  members,  where  it  begins  at  the 
fourth,  it  promotes  the  harmony  to  make  the  lalt  member 
the  longeft.  Ward’s  Or.  vol.  i.  left.  22.  See  Sentence. 

Periods  are  faid  to  be  either  rotundi,  round  or  quadrati, 
fquare,  according  to  their  different  economy  and  cadences. 

Period,  Square,  is  that  confiding  of  three  or  four  equal 
members,  formally  diftinguifhed  from  each  other : as  that  of 
Cicero  on  the  puniihment  of  parricides. 

Period,  Round,  is  that  whofe  members  or  parts  are  fo 
connefted,  and  fitted  into  each  other,  as  that  the  junftures 
or  commiffures  are  fcarcely  feen  ; but  the  whole  Aides  equally 
round,  without  any  notable  Hops  or  inequalities.  Such  are 
the  dicolos  and  tricolos  of  Cicero  above  mentioned. 

Period  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  charafter  (.)  with  which  the 
periods  of  difeourfe  are  terminated  and  expreffed  : this  is 
popularly  called  a full  Jlop,  or  point.  See  Punctuation. 

Father  Buffier  obferves  two  difficulties  in  the  ufe  of  the 
period,  or  poiu'  ; i.  e in  diftinguifliing  it  from  the  colon,  or 
double  point ; and  in  determining  jullly  the  end  of  a period, 
or  perfeft  fentence. 

Ic  is  obferved,  that  the  fupernumerary  numbers  of  a pe- 
riod, feparated  from  the  reft  by  colons  and  femicolon®, 
ufually  commence  with  a conjunction.  Yet  it  is  certain  thefe 
fame  conjunftions  fome'imes  rather  begin  new  periods,  than 
fupernumerary  members  of  old  ones.  It  is  the  fenfe  of 
things,  and  the  author’s  own  difcretion,  that  muft  make 
the  proper  diftinftion  which  of  the  two  in  effeft  it  is.  No 
rules  will  here  be  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  this  be  admitted  as 
one,  that  when  what  follows  the  conjunftion  is  of  as  much 
extent  as  what  precedes  it,  it  is  ufually  a new  period  : other- 
wife  not. 

The  fecond  difficulty  arifes  hence,  that  the  fenfe  appears 
perfeft  in  feveral  (hort  detached  phrafes,  wherein  it  does  not 
teem  there  (hould  be  periods : a thing  frequent  in  free  dif- 
eourfe ; as,  We  are  all  in  fufpence  : make  your  propofols  im- 
mediately : you  will  be  to  blame  for  detaining  us  longer.  Where 
it  is  evident,  that  fimple  phrafes  have  perfeft  fenfes  like 
periods,  and  ought  to  be  marked  accordingly;  bit  that  the 
ffiortnefs  of  the  difeourfe  making  them  eafily  comprehended, 
the  pointing  is  neglefted. 

Period,  Semi.  See  S em i- Period. 

Period,  in  Numbers,  is  a diftinftion  made  by  a point  or 
comma,  after  every  fixth  place,  or  figure  : and  is  ufed 
in  numeration,  for  the  readier  diftinguifliing  and  naming 
the  feveral  figures  or  places,  which  fee  under  Numera- 
tion 

Period,  in  Medicine , fignifies  both  the  paroxyfm  and  the 


interval  of  thofe  difeafes,  which  occur  and  ceafe,  and  again 
return  and  go  through  a fimilar  courfe,  at  regular  periods  of 
time.  See  Intermittent. 

Period  of  the  Blood,  periodus  fanguinis,  the  circle  of  the 
blood,  or  the  tour  it  makes  round  the  body,  for  the  fupport 
of  life.  See  Circulation. 

Period  of  Perfection,  in  Greek  Muftc.  With  refpeft  to 
the  period  of  greateft  perfeftion  in  the  mufic  of  Greece,  it 
is  a fubjeft  which  feems  to  merit  fome  difeuffion.  Plato, 
Arillotle,  Ariftoxenus,  and  Plutarch,  were  for  ever  com- 
plaining of  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  mufic.  The 
pious  Plato,  indeed,  regarded  it  as  fit  only  for  the  gods, 
and  their  celebration  in  religious  ceremonies,  or  as  a vehicle 
for  religious  and  moral  leftures  in  the  education  of  youth  ; 
and  with  a methodiftical  fpirit  cenfured  all  fuch  as  was  ufed 
in  theatres,  focial  feftivity,  or  domeftic  amufement ; but  mo- 
dern divines  might,  with  equal  propriety,  declaim  againft 
the  profane  ufe  of  bread  as  an  aliment,  becaufe  it  is  admi- 
niftered  in  the  moft  folemn  rite  of  our  religion.  A line 
fhould  certainly  be  drawn  between  the  mufic  of  the  church 
and  of  the  theatre  ; but  totally  to  lilence  all  mufical  found, 
except  upon  folemn  occafions,  feems  to  border  upon  down- 
right fanaticifm. 

With  refpeft  to  perfeftion  and  depravity,  there  is  nothing 
fo  common  among  mufical  difputants,  as  for  the  favourers 
of  one  feft  to  call  that  degeneracy,  which  thofe  of  another 
call  refinement.  But  Plato  feems  to  have  been  always  tco 
fond  of  ideal  excellence  in  every  thing,  to  be  fatisfied  with 
any  other. 

PERIODEUTA,  TIspio^wV,  a church  officer  among 
the  Greeks,  eftablifhed  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  in  towns. 
See.  where  there  were  no  bifhops. 

The  periodeutas  were  a kind  of  rural  deans  ; fo  called  ac- 
cording to  Zonaras,  becaufe  always  on  the  road,  going 
from  one  quarter  to  another,  to  keep  the  people  in  their 
duty. 

Hence  Gregory  of  Theffalonica  calls  them  ambulanles , 
walkers.  Balfamon  calls  them  exarcha  ; by  which  name  they 
are  known  among  the  Greeks  at  this  day. 

PERIODIC,  Periodical,  fomething  that  terminates 
and  comprehends  a period. 

Periodic,  in  Grammar,  is  applied  to  a ftyle,  or  difeourfe, 
that  has  numbers,  cr  which  confifts  of  juft  and  artful  pe- 
riods. 

PERIODICAL  Diseases  are  fuch  as  occur,  in  regular 
paroxylms,  at  certain  intervals  of  time.  In  this  fenfe  they 
are  nearly  the  fame  as  intermittents.  See  Intermittent. 

Periodical  Month.  See  Month. 

Periodical  Winds.  See  Winds. 

PER1CECI,  IlEfi^noi,  formed  from  wspt,  about,  and  omm, 
I inhabit,  in  Geography,  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  globe  as  have 
the  fame  latitudes,  but  oppofite  longitudes  ; or  live  un- 
der the  fame  parallel,  and  the  fame  meridian,  but  in  dif- 
ferent femicircles  of  that  meridian,  or  oppofite  points  of 
the  parallel. 

Thefe  have  the  fame  common  feafons  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  fame  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  but  their 
hours,  or  times  of  the  day,  are  oppofite  to  each  other. 
When,  v.gr.  with  the  one  it  is  mid-day,  with  the  other  it  is 
midnight. 

PERIOPHTHALMIUM,  compounded  of  «n7i,  about, 
and  eye,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a thin  flan,  which 

birds  can  draw  over  their  eyes  to  defend  them,  without  (hut- 
ting their  eye-lids ; othtrwife  called  the  niftitating  mem- 
brane. 

PERJOREE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bengal  ; 10 
miles  W.  of  Curruckdeagh. 
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PERIOSTEUM,  from  wt(i»,  and  or?ov*  a bone , in  Ana- 
tomy, the  membrane  which  covers  the  bones.  See  Mem- 
brane. 

The  periofteum  is  liable  to  inflammation  from  a variety  of 
caufes,  and  particularly  the  venereal  difeafe  and  the  fcurvy  : 
this  generally  terminates  in  an  abfcefs  or  gangrene : if  not 
fpeedily  removed,  the  bones  will  be  injured.  The  cure  is,  in 
general,  the  fame  as  in  other  inflammations  ; but  the  parti- 
cular intention  will  be  to  carry  the  peccant  matter  outwards 
by  fomentations  and  incifions.  Cafes  of  this  kind  generally 
terminate  in  amputation. 

PERIPATETIC  Philosophy,  the  fyftem  of  philo- 
fophy  taught  and  eftablilhed  by  Ariftotle,  and  maintained  by 
his  followers,  the  Peripatetics. 

A fpecimen  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  fee  under 
Aristotelian. 

PERIPATETICS,  n!{«rmwi)  a fed  of  philofophers, 
the  followers  of  Ariftotle,  or  the  maintained  of  the  Peri- 
patetic philofophy  : called  alfo  Ariftotelians. 

Cicero  tells  us,  that  Plato  left  two  excellent  difciples, 
Xenocrates  and  Ariftotle,  who  founded  two  feCts,  which 
only  differed  in  name  ; the  former  taking  the  appellation  of 
Academics,  who  were  thofe  that  continued  to  hold  their 
conferences  in  the  academy,  as  Plato  had  done  before : the 
others,  who  followed  Ariftotle,  were  called  Peripatetics ; 
from  vsgivcflev,  I walk  ; becaufe  they  difputed  walking  in 
the  Lyceum  ; which  was  a grove  in  the  l'uburbs  of  Athens, 
which  had  previoufly  been  ufed  for  military  exercifes.  See 
Lyceum. 

Ammonius  derives  the  name  Peripatetic  from  Plato  him- 
felf,  who  only  taught  walking  ; and  adds,  that  the  difciples 
of  Ariftotle,  and  thofe  of  Xenocrates,  were  equally  called 
Peripatetics ; the  one  Peripatetics  of  the  Academy,  the 
other  Peripatetics  of  the  Lyceum  ; but  that,  at  length,  the 
former  quitted  the  title  Peripatetic,  for  that  of  Academic, 
on  occafion  of  the  place  where  they  aflembled ; and  the 
latter  retained  Amply  that  of  Peripatetic. 

The  greateft  and  beft  part  of  Ariftotle’s  philofophy,  (for 
an  account  of  which,  fee  the  biographical  article  of  Aris- 
totle,) he  borrowed  from  his  mafter  Plato:  Serranus 
affirms  confidently,  and  fays  he  is  able  to  demonftrate  it,  that 
there  is  nothing  exquifite  in  any  part  of  Ariftotle’s  philo- 
fophy, dialectics,  ethics,  politics,  phyfics,  or  metaphyfics, 
but  is  found  in  Plato.  And  of  this  opinion  are  many  of  the 
ancient  authors,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  &C. 

Gale  endeavours  to  ffiew,  that  Ariftotle  borrowed  a good 
.deal  of  his  philofophy,  both  phyfical,  about  the  firft  mat- 
ter, and  metaphyfical,  about  the  firft  being,  his  affeCtions, 
truth,  unity,  goodnefs,  &c.  from  the  facred  books  ; and 
adds,  from  Clearchus,  one  of  his  (Ariftotle’s)  fcholars, 
that  he  made  ufeof  a certain  Jew,  who  affifted  him  therein. 

Ariftotle,  when  he  withdrew  to  Chalcis  (fee  his  article), 
was  fucceeded  in  the  fchool  of  the  Lyceum  by  one  of  his 
favourite  pupils,  Theophraftus,  whom  he  appointed  to  this 
office  in  the  2d  year  of  the  114th  olympiad,  B.C.  323. 
( See  Theophrastus.  ) Under  his  conduft  the  Peripatetic 
fchool  maintained  fuch  high  reputation  that  he  had  about 
2000  fcholars.  Theophraftus  was  fucceeded  by  Strato  of 
Lampfaeus  (fee  Strato),  who  undertook  the  charge  of  it 
in  the  3d  year  of  the  123d  olympiad,  B.C.  286.  After  his 
death  this  fchool  was  continued,  in  fucceffion,  by  Lycon  of 
Troas,  who  enjoyed  the  friendfhip  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes, 
and  filled  the  chair  till  the  138th  olympiad;  by  Arifto,  of 
the  ifland  of  Caos,  whom  Cicero  characterizes  as  more  dif- 
ringuilhed  for  the  elegance  of  his  language  than  the  depth  of 
his  philofophy ; by  Critolaus,  a Lydian,  who,  with  Car- 
■®eades  and  Diogenes,  was  deputed  by  the  Athenians  on  an 
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embaffy  to  Rome,  and  who  is  faid  to  have  held  the  doCtrine 
of  the  eternity  of  the  world;  and  by  Diodorus,  with  whom 
the  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool  termi- 
nated. Of  this  fchool  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  an  illuftrious 
ornament,  fee  his  article.  The  Peripatetic  philofophy  found 
its  way  into  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  with  the  writings 
of  Ariftotle  and  Theophraftus.  However,  the  obfcurity  of 
Ariftotle’s  writings  greatly  obftruCted  the  progrefs  of  this 
philofophy  ; and  Cicero,  who  feems  to  have  had  fome 
refpeCt  for  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  acknowledges  that  it 
was  underftood  by  very  few  even  of  the  philofophers  them- 
felves.  Under  the  Csefars,  it  regained  its  ancient  credit  ; 
and  from  the  time  of  Andronicus,  the  preceptor  of  Plutarch, 
who,  with  Tyrannio,  brought  it  to  Rome,  to  that  of  Am- 
monius, that  is,  till  the  time  of  Nero,  the  peripatetic  doc- 
trines were  taught  with  great  purity  in  its  fchools.  But 
after  Ammonius  it  began  to  experience  the  influence  of  that 
fpirit  of  confufion,  which  prevailed  among  the  EcIeCtic  phi- 
lofophers ; and  the  plan  of  Antiochus,  who  had  formerly 
attempted  a coalition  between  Ariftotle,  Plato,  and  Zeno, 
was  revived.  From  this  time  the  Peripatetic  fed  was  di- 
vided into  two  branches ; the  one  confiftine  of  fuch  as  at- 
tempted to  combine  the  dodtrines  of  other  fchools  with  thofe 
of  Ariftotle  ; the  other,  including  thofe  who  wiffied  to 
follow  more  clofely  the  fteps  of  the  Stagyrite. 

Julius  Csefar  and  Auguftus  patronized  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
lofophy ; the  former  in  the  perfon  of  Sofigenes,  the  latter  in 
that  of  Nicolaus.  Under  the  tyrannical  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius,  it  experienced  worfe  fortune  ; many 
excellent  men  of  this  left,  as  well  as  others,  being  either  ba- 
niffied  from  Rome,  or  obliged,  through  fear  of  perfecution, 
to  remain  filent.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  philofophers  of 
this  feCt,  as  well  as  others,  enjoyed  the  temporary  protection 
of  the  imperial  court ; but  after  a period  of  five  years,  they 
fhared  the  fate  of  the  profeflors  of  magical  arts,  or,  as  they 
were  then  called,  mathematicians,  and  were  again  baniffied 
the  city.  During  the  firft  cerftury  of  the  Roman  empire, 
we  find  few  celebrated  names  among  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
fophers. The  principal  are  Sofigenes,  Boethius,  Nicolaus, 
and  iEgeus.  About  this  time  Ammonius,  the  preceptor 
of  Plutarch,  attempted  to  extend  the  authority  of  Ariftotle 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  feCt,  by  blending  the  Platonic 
and  Stoic  doCtrine  with  the  Peripatetic.  After  his  death 
many  Platonifts  ftudied  tl.e  writings  of  Ariftotle,  and  com- 
mented upon  them ; and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
formation  of  the  EcleCtic  fed  under  Ammonius  Sacca,  who 
flourilhed  about  a century  later  than  Ammonius  the  Peri- 
patetic. (See  Ammonius  and  Eclectics.)  After  this 
time  we  meet  with  feveral  genuine  followers  of  Ariftotle,  of 
whom  the  molt  celebrated  was  Alexander  Aphrodifeus.  (See 
his  article.)  Among  the  EcleCtic  commentators  upon  Arif- 
totle, we  may  reckon,  befides  Porphyry,  Jamblichus, 
Plutarchus,  Neftorius,  & c.,  Darippus,  Themiftius,  Olym- 
piodorus,  and  Simplicius.  From  this  concife  detail,  we  may 
learn,  that  under  feveral  of  the  Casfars,  the  philofophers  of 
this  fchool  ffiared,  with  their  brethren,  the  common  difeou- 
ragements  and  infelicities  of  oppreffion.  The  concife  and 
logical  method  of  phiiofophifing,  which  prevailed  in  this 
fchool,  could  obtain  few  admirers  at  a period  remarkable 
for  a loofe  and  florid  kind  of  eloquence.  Befides,  the  doc- 
trine, which  the  Peripatetics  of  this  period  had  received  from 
their  mafter,  fuffered  much  adulteration  from  the  unwearied 
endeavours  of  the  Alexandrian  philofophers  to  eftabliih  an 
EcleCtic  fyftem.  Many  bold,  but  injudicious  grammarians 
and  critics,  attempted  to  fupply  chafms,  and  to  clear  up  ab- 
furdities,  in  the  writings  of  Ariftotle,  from  their  own  inge- 
nious conjectures,  which  they  prefumed  to  incorporate  with 
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the  author's  text.  Even  Alexander  Aphrodlfaeus,  who  pro- 
feffed  to  reftore  the  genuine  Ariftotelian  fyftem,  not  con- 
fining himfelf  to  the  dodtrine  of  hi3  mailer,  contributed  to- 
wards its  adulteration.  But  nothing  proved  fo  injurious  to 
the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  as  the  rage  for  commenting  upon 
the  works  of  Ariftotle,  which  prevailed  among  his  followers. 
Notes,  paraphrafes,  arguments,  fummaries,  and  differta- 
tions,  piled  up,  century  after  century,  under  the  general 
name  of  commentaries  upon  Ariftotie,  created,  as  might  be 
expedted,  endlefs  difputes  concerning  the  meaning  of  his 
writings ; and  it  may  perhaps  be  aliened  with  truth,  that 
their  genuine  fenfe,  after  all  the  pains  which  have  been 
taken  to  explore  it,  yet  remains,  in  many  particulars,  un<jif- 
covered. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  Ariftotelian  fyftem  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Jews  by  Ariftobulus,  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  and  was  an 
admirer  of  the  Greek  philofophy.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  lludy  of  Ariftotle  among  the  Jews,  his  writings  were,  in 
a fubfequent  period,  tranflated  from  the  Arabic  into  the  He- 
brew tongue  ; and  towards  the  dole  of  the  13th  century, 
the  name  of  Ariftotle  was  fo  highly  refpedted  among  the 
Jews,  that  they  not  only  called  him  the  prince  of  philofo- 
phers,  but  maintained  that  his  philofophy  was  the  perfedtion 
of  human  fcience,  and  could  only  be  excelled  by  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  revelation  ; and  in  order  to  fcreen  themfelves 
from  cenfure  for  fubmitting  to  receive  wifdom  from  a heathen 
philofopher,  they  pretended  that  Ariftotle  was  himfelf  a 
profelyte  to  Judaifm,  and  was  indebted  to  Solomon  for  a 
great  part  of  his  philofophy. 

The  commencement  or  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy  among 
the  Arabians  may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Al-Mamon, 
who,  among  other  writings  in  various  languages,  caufed  the 
works  of  Galen  and  of  Ariftotle  to  be  tranflated  into  Arabic. 
After  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  833,  philofophy 
continued  its  progrefs  among  the  Saracens,  to  which  the 
eminent  fchools  that  were  founded  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire  in  no  fmall  degree  contributed.  (See  Saracens.) 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  eftablilhed  fyftem,  which  was 
guarded  by  the  fandtion  of  penal  laws,  to  their  philofophical 
ideas,  they  blended  the  abllradl  fpeculations  of  the  fchools 
with  the  grofs  and  vulgar  conceptions  of  the  Kcran.  They 
made  ufe  of  the  fubtleties  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy  in 
the  defedlive  and  corrupt  (late  in  which  it  had  come  into 
their  hands,  to  afiilt  them  in  improving  upon  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  their  facred  books,  and  thus  gave  a new,  and  for  the 
molt  part  a metaphyfical,  turn  to  the  religion  and  law  of 
Mahomet.  This,  it  is  faid,  by  one  of  their  own  writers, 
was  the  origin  of  their  religious  fedts.  Many  of  the  Ara- 
bian philofophers,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Jacobus- 
Al-Kendi  of  Baflora,  Al-Farabi,  or  Abu  Nair,  a native  of 
Batch  Farab,  who  flourilhed  in  the  10th  century,  Al-Rafi, 
called  alfo  Abubekcr  and  Al-Manfor,  a native  of  Rai,  in 
Perfia,  Avicenna,  Avenpace,  a Spanifti  Saracen,  who  flou- 
rilhed about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  Avenzoar  of 
Seville,  Thophail  of  the  fame  city,  and  Averroes,  acquired 
celebrity  by  their  commentaries  upon  Ariftotle,  and  other 
philofophical  works.  In  every  branch  of  fcience,  in  which 
Ariftotle  led  the  way,  the  Arabian  philofophers  followed 
him  as  an  infallible  guide  ; infomuch  that  their  tenets,  as  far 
as  they  are  diftindt  from  the  peculiar  dogmas  ot  the  Koran, 
are,  without  variation,  thofe  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Chriftianity,  the  Platonic  philofo- 
phy was  more  generally  preferred  to  the  Peripatetic  : the 
Chriftian  fathers  pointed  the  feverelt  cenfures  againft  the 
Peripatetic  and  Epicurean  fedts.  The  dodtrines  of  the 
Peripatetics  concerning  divine  providence,  and  the  eternity 


of  the  world,  chiefly  excited  their  averfion  againft  this  fedb* 
and  befides  this,  they  were  much  difpleafed  with  Ariftotle, 
for  having  furniflied  heretics  and  infidels  with  the  weapons 
of  fophiftry.  Neverthelefs  this  did  not  prevent  the  dodlrine 
of  Ariftotle  from  forcing  its  way  into  the  Chriftian  church. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century,  it  rofe  into  con- 
fiderable  credit : the  Platonics,  interpreting,  in  their  fchools, 
fome  of  the  writings  of  Ariftotle,  particularly  his  dialedlics, 
and  recommending  them  to  young  perfons.  This  feems  to 
have  been  the  firfl  ftep  to  that  univerfal  dominion,  which 
Ariftotle  afterwards  obtained  in  the  republic  of  letters ; 
which  was  alfo  very  much  promoted  by  the  controverfies 
which  Origen  had  occafioned : he  was.  zealoufly  attached  to 
the  Platonic  fyftem  : and,  therefore,  after  his  condemna- 
tion, many,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  his  errors,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  counted  among  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers, openly  adopted  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle.  Nor 
was  any  philofophy  fo  proper  for  furnilhing  thofe  weapons 
of  fubtle  diftindtions  and  captious  fophifms,  which  were 
ufed  in  the  Neftorian,  Arian,  and  Eutychian  controverfies. 
About  the  tlofe  of  the  fixth  century,  the  Ariftotelian  phi- 
lofophy,  as  well  as  fcience  in  general,  was  almoft  univerfally 
decried;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  Boethius,  who  had  ex- 
plained and  recommended  it,  and  who  united  the  Platonic 
with  the  Ariftotelian  doctrine,  that  it  obtained  a higher 
degree  of  credit  among  the  Latins  than  it  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed. Towards  the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  the  Greeks, 
abandoning  Plato  to  the  monks,  gave  themfelves  up  entirely 
to  the  diredtion  of  Ariftotle,  and  in  the  fucceeding  century, 
the  Peripatetic  philofophy  was  taught  every  where  in  their 
public  fchools,  and  propagated  in  all  places  with  confiderable 
fuccefs.  John  Damafcenus,  who  flourifhed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century,  very  much  contributed  to  its 
credit  and  influence,  by  compofmg  a concife,  plain,  and 
comprehenfive  view  of  the  dodtrines  of  the  Stagirite,  for  the 
inftrudtion  of  the  more  ignorant,  and  in  a mariner  adapted 
to  common  capacities.  Under  the  patronage  of  Photius, 
and  the  protection  of  Barda,  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  having 
for  fome  time  declined,  revived  again  about  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century.  About  the  year  1030,  a revolution  in  phi- 
lofophy commenced  in  France ; when  feveral  eminent  logi- 
cians, who  followed  Ariftotle  as  their  guide,  took  neverthe- 
lefs the  liberty  of  illultrating  and  modelling  anew  his  phi- 
lofophy, and  extending  it  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  three  methods  of  teaching  philofophy 
were  pradtifed  by  different  dodlors  ; the  firlt  was  the  ancient 
and  plain  method,  which  confined  its  refearches  to  the  phi- 
lofophical notions  of  Porphyry,  and  the  dialedtic  fyftem, 
commonly  attributed  to  St.  Auguftine,  and  in  which  were 
laid  down  this  general  rule,  that  philofophical  inquiries  were 
to  be  limited  to  a fmall  number  of  fubjedts,  left,  by  their  be- 
coming too  extenlive,  religion  might  fuffer  by  a profane 
mixture  of  human  fubtilty  with  its  divine  wifdom.  The 
fecond  method  was  called  the  Ariftotelian,  becaufe  it  con- 
fided in  explications  of  the  works  of  that  philofopher,  feve- 
ral of  whofe  books,  being  tranflated  into  Latin,  were  almoft 
every  where  in  the  hands  of  the  learned.  The  third  was 
termed  the  free  method,  employed  by  fuch  as  were  bold 
enough  to  fearch  after  truth,  in  the  manner  the_moft  adapted 
to  render  their  inquiries  luccefsful,  without  rejecting  the 
fuccours  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato. 

About  this  time,  dialedtic  philofophy  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  key  of  theology,  without  which  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  unlock  the  myiteries  of  facred  wifdom.  On  account  of 
this  fuppofed  alliance  between  logic  and  theology,  the  former 
was  made  the  principal  objedt  of  ftudy  in  all  the  fchools, 
and  thofe  who  excelled  in  the  dialedtic  art  were  regarded 
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with  the  higlieft  admiration,  and  attended  by  crowds  of 
pupils.  The  Ariftotelian  philofophy  had  now  for  feveral 
centuries  been  ftudied  by  the  Saracens,  and  was  at  this  time 
taught  in  their  fchools  in  Spain.  Thefe  fchools  were  vifited 
by  many  of  the  we  (tern  Chriftians,  who  learned  Arabic, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  read  tranflations  of  Ariftotle,  and 
other  philofophical  writers,  and  who  afterwards  tranflated 
many  Arabic  b >oks  into  the  European  tongues.  Another 
caufe  which  ferved  to  eftablilh  a general  taile  for  the  Peri- 
patetic philofophy,  and  particularly  for  the  Ariftotelian 
logic  was,  that  about  this  period  many  Greek  copies  of  the 
writings  of  Ariftotle  were  brought  from  Conftantinople  into 
the  weil.  Before  this  time,  though  they  had  been  read 
in  the  original  by  a few  monks  more  learned  than  the  reft, 
mod  perfotis  lud  been  contented  with  the  tranflations  of 
Viftorinus  and  Boethius.  But,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1 2th  century,  the  original  writings  of  Ariftotle  were  ftudied 
in  Paris ; whence  they  were  introduced  among  the  Germans, 
by  Otlio  of  Freifingen,  in  the  time  of  Abelard.  The  guar- 
dians of  the  church  were  alarmed  by  the  inundation  of  new 
opinions,  which  this  fondnefs  for  logical  difputations  intro- 
duced ; and  after  having  fentenced  the  works  of  two  Pari- 
fian  teachers  of  theobgy  to  be  publicly  burned,  a general 
prohibition  of  the  ufe  of  the  phyfical  and  metaphyfical 
writings  of  Ariftotle  in  the  fchools,  was  iffued  firft  by  the 
fynod  of  Paris,  and  afterwards,  under  pope  Innocent  III., 
by  the  council  of  Lateran.  The  evil  that  had  caufed  the 
alarm  was  not  fupprefled  ; but  the  fondnefs  for  the  fubtleties 
of  Ariftotelian  logic  and  metaphyfics  became  fo  general, 
that  the  orthodox  clergy  complained,  that  fcholars  fpent 
their  whole  time  in  deputation.  It  was  at  length  found  ne- 
ceflary,  under  certain  reftri&ions,  to  favour  the  ftudy  of 
Ariftotle.  Accordingly  his  dialectics,  phyfics,  and  meta- 
phyfics,  were  by  exprefs  ftatute  received  into  the  univerfity 
of  Paris.  It  was  ordered,  however,  in  1231,  by  a bull  of 
pope  Gregory  IX.,  that  only  fuch  books  of  Ariftotle  (hould 
be  ufed  in  the  fchools  as  had  been  examined  and  purged 
from  errors.  In  feveral  other  countries,  the  Ariftotelian 
philofophy  was  received  with  lefs  oppofition.  In  England, 
the  writings  of  the  Stagirite  were  read  with  great  avidity  ; 
and  in  Germany  and  Italy  the  ftudy  of  Ariftotle  was  very 
much  encouraged.  The  name  of  A riftotle,  from  the  end  of 
the  twelf  h century,  obtained  univerfal  dominion  ; and  fo 
far  were  his  writings,  after  this  time,  from  falling  under  the 
cenfure  of  councils  and  popes,  that  the  philofophy  of  Arifto- 
tle, and  that  of  the  Saracens,  became  the  main  pillars  of 
eccletiaftical  hierarchy.  In  the  year  1452,  Charles  VII. 
ordered  the  works  of  Ariftotle  to  be  read  and  publicly  ex- 
plained in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  Thus  the  union  between 
die  Peripatetic  philofophy  and  the  Chriftian  religion  was 
confirmed,  and  Ariftotle  became  not  only  the  interpreter, 
but  even  the  judge  of  St.  Paul.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  reformation,  Luther,  who  was  early  initiated  in  the 
Peripatetic  philofophy,  rejected  both  this  and  the  fcholaftic, 
as  not  only  irreconcileable  with  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  but  the 
caufe  of  endlefs  controverfies  in  the  Chriftian  church.  In 
various  parts  of  his  writings  he  exprefies  great  contempt 
for  Ariftotle  and  his  followers.  MelanCthon  fo  far 
efpoufed  the  doctrine  of  Ariftotle,  as  to  attempt  the  revival 
of  the  pure  Peripatetic  philofophy  in  the  fchools.  Al- 
though at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  fcholaftic 
philofophy  began  to  fall  into  general  contempt,  Ariftotle 
ftill  retained,  in  a great  degree,  his  authority.  This  event  was 
owing  to  many  concurring  circumftances.  The  partizans  of 
the  Platonic  fyftem,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Me- 
dicean  family,  had  long  maintained  their  ground  againft  the 
Ariftotelians,  loft  their  influence  as  that  of  their  patrons  de- 


clined ; and  the  advocates  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy 
proportionally  increafed,  and,  after  a violent  conflict,  ob- 
tained a viftory.  This  viftory  was  facilitated  and  com- 
pleted by  thofe  enquirers  extending  beyond  the  region  of 
metaphyfics  and  theology,  into  the  fubje&s  of  natural 
hiftory  and  philofophy,  which  were  now  profecuted.  Among 
the  followers  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
lofophy continued  to  be  zealoufly  maintained,  on  account 
of  the  affiftance  which  its  diale&ics  afforded  them  in  the 
defence  of  the  eftablilhed  fyftem  ; and  becaufe  many  of  the 
doctrines  of  this  fyftem  coincided  with  thofe  of  the  fchool 
of  Ariftotle.  The  deference  which  had  been  long  paid  to 
the  deeifions  of  Ariftotle,  induced  the  firft  reftorers  of  learn- 
ing to  direCt  their  principal  attention  to  his  writings ; ac- 
cordingly the  number  of  critics  and  common  tutors  became 
very  confiderable.  The  firft  perfons  of  this  defeription  em- 
ployed themfelves  in  verbal,  rather  than  philofophical  cri- 
ticifm,  and  in  correfting  the  text  of  their  author.  But 
commentators  of  a different  clafs  were  chiefly  employed, 
from  Pomponatius  to  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
in  afeertaining  and  reftoring  the  true  Ariftotelian  philofophy. 
It  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  enumerate  all  the  learned  men, 
who,  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries,  attached  them- 
felves to  the  Ariftotelian  fyftem.  Among  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics we  may  mention  Nicholas  Leonicus  Thomaeus,  a 
Venetian,  born  in  14J7,  who  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
firft  that  attempted  to  reftore  the  genuine  Ariftotelian  phi- 
lofophy ; Pomponatius  of  Mantua,  born  in  1462,  who 
taught  the  do£t rines  of  Ariftotle  and  Averroes  in  the  fchools 
of  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  who  had  many  followers  of 
great  celebrity  ; fuch  were  Simon  Porta,  a Neapolitan, 
Julius  Ctefar  Scaliger,  a celebrated  philologift,  and  Lazarus 
Bonamicus,  who  rivalled  Erafmus  in  elegant  Latinity : — 
Majoragius  of  Milan  Sepulveda  of  Cordova: — Peter 
Vidor  of  Florence  : — Zabaralla  of  Padua  Strozza  of 
Florence : — Ctefalpinus,  an  Italian : — and  Caefar  Crcmoninus 
of  Modena.  Among  the  Proteftants,  efpecially  in  Ger- 
many, we  find#  in  their  public  fchools  many  learned  men, 
who  were  followers  of  Ariftotle.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  reformation,  indeed,  both  the  fcholaftic  philofophy, 
(which  fee,)  and  the  dogmas  of  Ariftotle,  were  rejected  with 
great  indignation,  particularly,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
by  Martin  Luther.  But  afterwards,  when  men  of  the 
founded  judgment  and  beft  erudition,  perceived  the  value  of 
philofophy  as  a guard  againft  fanaticism,  much  labour  was 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  learning,  and  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  a love  of  fcience.  The  firft  place  in  this  clafs  of 
reformers  is  unqueftionably  due  to  Philip  Melanchthon  (fee 
his  article.)  At  Leipfic,  Simon  Simon  of  Lucca  was  diltin- 
guiflied  ; in  the  academy  at  Tubingen  flourifhed  Jacobus 
Schegkiu?,  and  in  that  of  Altdorf,  Philip  Scherbius,  whofe 
contemporary,  of  the  fame  fchool,  was  Nicholas  Taurullus. 
To  thefe  we  may  add  Erneftus  Sonerus,  a native  of  Nurem- 
berg, and  Hermannus  Conringius,  one  of  the  moll  illuftrious 
ornaments  of  the  Germanic  Schools,  (fee  his  article);  and 
alfo  Chriftianus  Drierus,  a native  of  Stettin  in  Pomerania, 
Melchior  Zeidler  of  the  fame  place,  and  Jacobus  ThomaGu-; 
of  Leipfic,  chiefly  memorable  as  the  preceptor  of  the  illuf- 
trious Leibnitz. 

The  general  prepoffefiion  in  favour  of  the  Ariftotelian 
fyftem,  which  from  a variety  of  caufes,  fome  of  which  have 
been  enumerated,  prevailed  for  feveral  centuries  after  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  was  attended  with  much  inconvenience  and 
rnifehief.  Opinions  were  imbibed  from  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
lofophy, wholly  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  true  re- 
ligion ; fuch  as,  for  example,  that  God,  the  firft  mover, 
wholly  intent  upon  the  contemplation  of  his  own  intellect, 
difregards 
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difregards  the  affairs  of  the  world ; that  the  Intelligence, 
which  prefides  over  the  lower  fphere,  is  the  univerfal  foul 
of  the  world,  of  which  all  men  partake  ; and  confequently, 
that  the  foul  of  man  has  no  diftinft  exigence,  and  will  no 
longer  fubfift  as  fuch,  than  whilft  the  body  continues  to  live. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  and  fimilar  tenets  infidelity  pre- 
vailed ; and  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  both  ecclefiaftics 
and  laity,  were  deeply  tindtured  with  Atheifm  ; and  this 
fatal  relaxation  of  principle  produced  an  uncommon  depra- 
vity of  manners.  In  order  to  reftrain  this  evil,  the  fathers 
of  the  Lateran  council  iffued  a bull  in  1510,  againfl  the 
Ariftotelian  corruptions;  but  the  Peripatetics  ridiculed  this 
idle  fulmination.  The  Stagirite  having,  for  many  centuries, 
poffeffed  authority  in  the  fchools  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Jefus  Chrifl  in  the  church,  and  his  dogmas  being  intimately 
interwoven  with  thofe  of  religion,  it  was  thought  exceed- 
ingly hazardous  to  whifper  any  thing  to  the  difcredit  of  his 
philufonhy.  This  reverence  for  Ariftotle  was  fupported, 
in  Popifh  untverfities,  by  flatutes  which  required  the  pro- 
feffors  to  promife  upon  oath,  that  in  their  public  ledlures  on 
philofopby  they  would  follow  no  other  guide.  Among 
Proteftants.  the  errors  and  corruption  of  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy  met  with  oppofition  ; but  it  was  attended  with 
little  fuccefs.  Several  eminent  men  ventured  to  inveigh 
againfl  Ariftotle  himfdf,  as  the  author  of  many  pernicious 
errors.  Buf,  Hill,  his  fyftem,  for  the  moll  part,  retained 
its  authority,  and  even  thofe  who  forfook  this  mafter, 
thought  it  neceffary  to  make  choice  of  fome  other  ancient 
guide ; fo  that,  after  all,  the  queftion  was,  what  Ariftotle, 
Piato,  or  ■ Pythagoras  had  taught  rather  than  what  was 
truth. 

The  Peripatetic  fyftem,  after  having  prevailed  with  very 
great  and  very  extenfive  dominion  for  many  centuries,  began 
rapidly  to  dec'ioe  towards  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  difciples  of  Ramus  attacked  it  on  the  one 
hand,  and  it  had  Hill  more  formidable  adverfaries  to  en- 
counter in  Des  Cartes,  Gaffendi,  and  Newton..  Brucker’s 
Hill,  of  Philof.  by  Enfield.  Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hilt.  See 
Aristotle. 

PERIPETIA,  rr-pmma,  in  the  Drama,  that  part  of  a 
tragedy  in  which  the  aftion  is  turned,  the  plot  unravelled, 
and  the  whole  concludes. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  fomething 

falling  into  a different  fta'.e ; formed  of  about,  and 
vtirh,  (ado,  I fall. 

The  peripetia  is  properly  the  change  of  condition,  whe- 
ther happy  or  unhappy,  which  the  principal  perfon  or  per- 
fons  undergo ; arifing  from  fome  difcovery,  or  incident, 
which  gives  a new  turn  to  the  adlion. 

The  peripetia,  therefore,  conclud.es  with  the  cataftrophe, 
or  unravelling  ; uniefs  we  make  the  peripetia  to»depend  on 
the  cataftrophe,  &c.  as  an  effeft  on  its  caufe. 

The  peripetia  is  fometimes  induced  by  remembrance,  or 
difcovery  ; as  in  the  CEdipus,  where  the  meffenger  fent  from 
Corinth  to  invite  CEdip "s  to  the  crown,  informs  him,  that 
Polybus  and  Merope  were  not  his  father  and  mother  ; which 
begins  a difcovery,  that  Laius,  whom  he  had  killed,  and 
Jocalla,  whom  he  had  then  to  wife,  were  his  father  and 
mother,  and  throws  him  into  the  deepeft  diftrefs.  This  in- 
ftance  Ariftotle  calls  a double  peripetia. 

The  qualities  of  the  peripetia  are,  that  it  be  probable 
and  neceffary  ; in  order  to  which  it  mull  be  the  natural 
refult,  at  leaft  theeffedl,  of  the  foregoing  aftion,  or  of  the 
fubjed  itfelf ; and  mult  not  Hart  out  from  any  foreign,  or 
collateral  caufe. 

Sometimes  the  peripetia  is  occafioned  without  any  dif- 
covery ; as  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  where  the  change 


in  Creon’s  fortune  is  produced  by  the  effed  of  his  own 
obftinacy ; and  fometimes  by  a mere  change  of  the  will, 
which,  though  the  leaft;  artful,  yet,  Mr.  Dryden  obferves, 
may  be  fo  managed,  as  to  become  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Thefe  two  cafes  Ariftotle  calls  Jimple  peripetias  ; in  thefe 
the  change  only  confills  in  a paffage  out  of  trouble  and  ac- 
tion into  tranquillry  and  reft.  See  Fable,  Action,  &c. 

PERIPH ALLIA,  n.-pi2!/,XXi»,  in  Antiquity,  tfie  fame 
with  phallagogia  See  Phali.acogia  and  Dion  ysia. 

PERIPHERES,  a term  in  the  Ancient  Greek  Mufic, 
which  fignifies  a feries  of  notes  afeetiding,  or  dtfcending, 
and  which  in  a manner  return  upon  themfelves.  The  peri- 
pher  was  formed  upon  the  Anacamplos  gild  the  Euthid. 

PERIPHERY,  formed  from  7^91; I furround,  or 
wsp«,  about,  and  Zipto,  I bear,  or  carry,  in  Geometry,  the  cir- 
cumference or  bounding-line  of  a circle,  ellipfis,  parabola, 
or  other  regular  curvilinear  figure. 

The  periphery  of  every  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided 
into  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees  ; which  are  again  fub- 
divided,  each  into  fixty  minutes,  the  minutes  into  fecond?, 
&c. 

The  divifion  of  degrees,  therefore,  are  fradlions,  wbofe 
denominators  proceed  in  a fexagecuple  ratio  ; as,  the  minute, 
fecond  T7-'s<j>  third  See  Sexagesimal. 

But  thefe  denominators  being  troublefome,  in  their  ftead 
are  ufed  the  indices  of  their  logarithms;  lienee  the  de- 
gree, being  the  integer,  or  unit,  is  marked  by  c,  the  mi- 
nute by  ',  fecond  by  ",  5cc.  See  Circle,  and  Circum- 
ference. 

Periphery,  Angle  at  the.  See  Angle. 

PERIPHRASIS,  nVpi’fxs-i-;,  circumlocution,  formed  of 
iirEpj,  about,  and  I /peak,  in  Rhetoric,  a circuit,  or 

tour  of  words,  much  affedled  by  orators,  to  avoid  common 
and  trite  manners  of  expreffion. 

The  periphrafis  is  of  good  ufe  on  many  occafipns  : and 
we  are  frequently  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  it,  to  make 
things  be  conceived  which  are  not  proper  to  name. 

It  is  often  a piece  of  politenefs  to  fupprefs  the  names, 
and  only  intimate,  or  defign  them.  Thefe  turns  of  ex- 
preflion  are  alfo  particularly  ferviceable  in  oratory  ; for,  the 
fnblime  admitting  of  no  direft  citations,  there  mull  be  a 
compafs  taken  to  infinuate  the  authors  whofe  authority  is 
borrowed.  A periphrafis,  by  turning  round  a proper  name 
to  make  it  underftood,  amplifies  and  raifes  the  difeourfe ; 
but  care  mu  ft  be  taken  it  be  not  too  much  fwelled,  nor  ex- 
tended mal  a propos  ; in  which  cafe  it  becomes  flat  and  lan- 
guid. See  Circumlocution. 

PERIPHYMOSIS.  See  Paraphimosis. 

PERIPLOCA,  in  Botany,  an  old  t:amc,  adopted  by 
Tournefort  and  Linnaeus,  derived  from  pi,  about,  and  irXonn, 
a binding,  or  ttuining.  It  alludes  to  the  iong  trailing  Items 
and  branches,  which  twine  about  each  other  to  a great  ex- 
tent. Linn.  Gen.  119.  Schreb.  166.  Willd  Sp.  PI. 
v.  1.  1248.  Mart.  Mill.  Didt.  v.  3.  Sm.  Prodr.  FI. 

Grsec.  Sibtli.  v.  1.  165.  Brown  Tr.  of  Wern.  Soc.  v.  1.  57. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  v.  2.  74.  Juft.  146.  Tourn.  t.  22. 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  t.  177.  Jacq.  Mifc.  v.  1.  t.  1.  f.  2. 
Clafs  and  order,  Pentandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Contorta, 
Linn.  Apocinea,  Juff.  AfcepiaJat,  Br  wn. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  minute,  in  five  ovate 
permanent  fegments.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  wheel  fbaped,  in 
five  deep,  obtong-linear,  abrupt,  convex,  oblique,  widely 
fpreading  fegments,  having  five  awned  fcales  alternate  with 
them.  Siam.  Filaments  five,  diftindt,  oblong,  flattened, 
bearded  at  the  fummit;  ambers  of  two  remote  cells,  each 
cell  cohering  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  anther ; maffes 
of  pollen  granulated,  folitary,  in  four  parts,  applied  to  the 

ftigma. 
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fHgma.  Pijl.  Gcrmcns  two,  ovate,  approximated ; ftyles 
combined  above ; ftigma  capitate,  fcarcely  pointed,  dilated, 
and  notched  at  the  top.  Pcric.  Follicles  two,  cylindrical, 
widely  fpreading,  fmooth.  Seeds  numerous,  imbricated, 
crowned  with  hair.  Receptacle  longitudinal,  thread-lhaped. 

Eff.  Ch.  Corolla  wheel-fhaped,  with  five  awned  fcales 
at  its  finufcs.  Filaments  diltindt.  Anthers  cohering, 
bearded  above.  Maffes  of  pollen  five,  granular.  Stigma 
nearly  pointlefs.  Follicles  cylindrical,  widely  fpreading, 
fmooth.  Seeds  crowned  with  hair. 

Obf.  From  this  genus  are  now  feparated,  by  Mr.  Brown, 
P.  Secamonc  of  Luiuteus,  and  emelica  of  Willdenow  ; both 
referred  to  his  genus  Secamone,  hereafter  to  be  defcribed  : 
as  are  P.  efculenta  of  Linnaeus,  fee  OxysteLMA  ; P.  in- 
Jica,  fee  Hemidesmus  ; P.  capfularis  of  Foriter,  fee  Pak- 
sjoxsia  ; and  P.  fylvejlris  of  Willdenow,  fee  GYMNEMA. 
P.  tunicata  of  the  laft-mentioned  author  appears  to  be  like- 
wife  rejedted  by  Mr.  Brown ; but  we  neither  know  the 
plant,  nor  where  he  has  placed  it.  The  Linnaean  P.  afri- 
cana  is  made  by  him  a Cynanchum.  The  following  fpecies 
only  therefore  remain. 

1.  P . greeca.  Common  Periploca.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  309. 

Sm.  FI.  Grace.  Sibth.  t.  249,  unpubl.  Schmidt  A rb.  v.  1. 
t.  46.  (P.  foliis  oblongis;  Hort.  Angl.  t.  15.  Duham. 

Arh.  v 2.  104.  t.  21.  P.  repens  anguftifolia ; Ger.  Em. 
902.) — Corolla  hairy  on  the  upper  fide.  Leaves  ovate, 
acute. — Native  of  hedges  and  thickets  in  the  Levant.  Dr. 
Sibthorp  gathered  it  on  mount  Athos  and  near  Prufa. 
Gerarde  had  the  plant  in  his  garden,  and  it  has  ever  fince 
been  cultivated  in  England,  as  a hardy  climber,  flowering 
plentifully  in  July  and  Augutt,  and  diftinguifhed  by  theab- 
furd  name  of  Virginian  filk.  Lord  Bute  fent  a defeription 
of  this  Periploca,  as  a new  genus,  without  any  idea  of  its 
being  a defcribed  plant,  to  Peter  Collinfon,  which  the 
latter  forwarded  to  Linnaeus.  The Jlem  twines  round  every 
thing  in  its  way  to  the  extent  of  feveral  yards,  and  is  much 
branched,  round,  and  fmooth. " Leaves  oppofite,  on  (hort 
(talks,  ovate,  (harp-pointed,  entire,  fmooth  and  fhining, 
very  beautiful,  two  or  three  inches  long,  deciduous;  the 
lowermoft  ®n  each  branch  (hort,  rounded  and  obtufe. 
Flowers  corymbofe,  at  the  ends  of  (hort  lateral  branches, 
inodorous,  Angularly  elegant  though  not  oftentatious,  brown, 
with  a velvet  foftnefs,  each  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  con- 
vey an  idea  of  fome  brown  kinds  of  Auricula. 

2.  P . lavigata.  Smooth-flowered  Periploca.  Ait.  Hort. 

Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  1.  301.  Willd.  n.  3.  (P.  punicacfolia ; 

Cavan.  Ic.  v.  3.  9.  t.  217.) — Corolla  fmooth.  Leaves  obo- 
vate. — Native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  whence  it  was  fent  by 
Mr.  Maffon  to  Kew  in  1779,  and  where  according  to  Cava- 
nilles  it  is  called  Granadillo.  The  Jlem  is  ftouter  and  more 
upright  than  in  the  former.  Leaves  fmaller,  moftly  obovate. 
Flowers  yellowifh-green,  equally  terminal,  but  fmaller  and 
fmooth.  We  find  their  fegments  frequently  emarginate, 
though  fometimes  entire,  agreeing  in  thofe  refpedts  with 
the  following. 

3 . P.  angitjlifolia . Narrow-leaved  Periploca.  Labillard. 
Syr.  fafe.  2.  13.  t.  7.  Willd.  n.  4. — Corolla  fmooth. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  obtufe. — Gathered  by  M.  Labillardiere, 
from  whom  we  have  a fpecimen,  near  Laodicea  ad  mare, 
and  in  the  ifland  of  Lampedofa.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Bar- 
bary. The  Jlem  feems  dill  more  upright  and  ftraight  than 
in  the  laft,  and  the  leaves  are  more  lanceolate,  but  their 
jlowers  exadtly  agree,  notwithstanding  a fuppofed  difference 

in  the  apex  of  each  fegment,  pointed  out  by  Willdenow. 
This  is  very  probably  a variety  of  the  lavigata. 

Mr.  Brown  mentions  a fourth  fpecies,  brought  by  Dr. 


Afzelius  from  Sierra  Leone,  which  we  have  not  feen,  and 
of  which  no  character  or  defeription  is  given. 

Periploca,  in  Gardening,  comprifes  plants  of  the  woody 
climbing  kind,  of  which  the  fpecies  cultivated  are  the  com- 
mon Virginian  filk  or  periploca  (P.  grreca)  ; the  green 
periploca  (P.  fecamone) ; the  Indian  periploca  (P.  indica)  ; 
and  the  African  periploca  (P. africana). 

The  firft  is  fometimes  called  climbing  dog’s-bane. 

The  fecond  fpecies  has  a twining,  (hrubby,  even  (tern; 
the  leaves  are  oppofite,  petioled,  even,  underneath  paler, 
veined  tranfverfely  : the  panicles  axillary,  alternate,  dicho- 
tomous, (horter  than  the  leaves  : the  flowers  are  fmalL  It 
differs  obvioufly  from  the  firft  fort  in  its  fmall  copious 
flowers.  It  is  faid  to  be  a native  of  Egypt ; but  its  place  of 
growth  is  uncertain  ; flowering  in  July. 

The  third  has  many  (lender  (talks,  which  twine  about 
each  other,  and  by  a (hrub,  or  other  fupport,  will  rife  near 
three  feet  high,  putting  out  feveral  fmall  fide-branches ; thefe 
are  hairy,  as  are  alfo  the  leaves ; which  are  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  (landing  by 
pairs  upon  very  (hort  footftalks;  the  flowers  come  out  in  fmall 
bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  (talks;  are  fmall,  of  a dull 
purple  colour,  and  have  a fweet  feent.  It  flowers  in  the 
fummer,  but  does  not  produce  feeds  in  this  climate.  It  is 
a native  of  the  Cape. 

In  the  third  fort  there  is  a variety  with  fmooth  leaves  and 
(talks,  which  comes  from  the  Cape. 

Method  of  Culture. — Thefe  plants  may  be  eafily  increafed 
by  layers  made  from  the  young  wood  in  the  early  fpring  or 
fummer  feafon.  When  they  are  fully  rooted,  they  may  be 
taken  off,  and  planted  out,  the  firft  or  hardy  kind,  either 
where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  the  nurfery,  to  be  after- 
wards removed  ; and  the  two  lalt,  or  tender  forts,  into  pots, 
to  be  protedled  during  the  winter.  The  firft  fort  likewife 
often  fucceeds  by  cuttings,  and  alfo  the  two  laft  by  the  ufe 
of  the  ho'. -bed. 

But  they  may  ail  be  increafed  alfo,  by  fowing  the  feeds 
procured  from  abroad  in  pots  of  light  earth,  plunging  them 
in  the  hot-bed. 

They  (hould  all  be  placed  near  fupport,  to  prevent 
their  trailing  upon  the  ground  and  fattening  about  other 
plants. 

Where  the  two  laft  forts  are  kept  conftantly  plunged  in 
the  tan-bed  of  the  (love,  they  thrive  and  flower  much  better 
than  in  any  other  fituation,  but  they  (hould  not  be  kept 
too  warm  in  winter,  and  in  the  fummer  they  (hould  have  a 
large  (hare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them ; for  when  they 
are  kept  too  clofe  their  leaves  will  be  covered  with  infedts, 
and  the  plants  become  fickly  in  a (hort  time. 

The  firft  forts  only  require  a little  protedtion  in  the 
winter.  They  all  afford  variety  among  potted  plants  in 
general. 

PERIPLUS,  nEpi!rX«;-,  a voyage,  or  navigation,  round 
a certain  fea,  or  fea-coaft. 

Arrian  has  defcribed  all  the  coafts  of  the  Black  fea, 
after  having  infpedted  them  in  quality  of  general  of  the 
emperor  Adrian  ; to  whom  he  dedicates  the  defeription, 
under  the  title  “ Periplus  of  the  Euxine  fea.” 

The  “ Periplus  Hannonis”  is  one  of  the  moft  curious 
fragments  tranfmitted  to  us  by  antiquity,  and  it  is  the 
only  authentic  monument  of  the  Carthaginian  (kill  in  naval 
affairs.  But  fome  doubts  have  been  entertained  concerning 
its  antiquity.  (See  Africa.)  The  periplus  of  the  Ery- 
threan  fea  was  publiftied  by  Dr.  Vincent.  See  alfo  Africa. 

PERIPLYSIS,  a name  given  by  fome  authors  to  a diar- 
rhccra,  in  which  the  (tools  are  extremely  thin  and  watery,  and 
very  frequent,  and  large  in  quantity. 
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PERIPNEUMONY,  in  Medicine , from  -s-spi,  and  mev/ju vv, 
the  lungs , is  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  their  invefting 
membrane. 

The  peripneumony  ( peripneumonia ) has  been  commonly 
diftinguilhed  by  medical  writers  from  the  pleurify  ( pleuritic ) ; 
the  former  appellation  being  applied  exclufively  to  inflam- 
mation feated  in  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs  themfelves  ; and 
the  latter  to  inflammation  affefting  the  pleura , or  invefting 
membrane  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  its  duplicature,  which 
lines  the  interior  furface  of  the  cavity  of  the  cheft.  This 
diftinftion,  however,  is  of  little  moment ; for,  as  Dr.  Cul- 
len obferves,  “ neither  do  our  diagnoftics  ferve  to  afcertain 
exaftly  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  nor  does  the  difference 
in  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  exhibit  any  confiderable  va- 
riation in  the  ftate  of  the  fymptoms,  nor  lead  to  any  dif- 
ference in  the  method  of  cure.”  We  (hall,  therefore,  treat 
of  pulmonic  inflammation  as  one  difeafe,  in  the  fymptoms 
of  which  there  may  be  fome  (hades  of  difference  in  different 
cafes,  but  to  which  it  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  appropriate 
different  names. 

Few  difeafes  are  fo  diftinftly  charafterifed  by  their  fymp- 
toms as  Ample  inflammation  of  the  organs  of  refpiration. 
However  various  its  feat,  or  its  degree  of  violence,  it  is 
accompanied  by  thefe  four  fymptoms ; namely,  fever,  diffi- 
cult breathing,  cough , and  pain  in  fome  part  of  the  thorax. 
Thefe  fymptoms  may  be  varioufly  modified,  in  different  in- 
ftances  ; but  they  are  all  invariably  prefent,  where  the  lungs 
or  their  invefting  membrane  are  affefted  with  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  difeafe  almoft  always  begins  with  a cold  ftage,  that 
is,  with  more  or  lefs  chillinefs  and  (hivering,  and  this  is 
fpeedily  followed  by  increafed  heat,  frequency  of  pulfe,  de- 
prefiion  of  ftrength,  and  other  fymptoms  of  what  is  called 
fever.  Sometimes,  however,  the  increafe  of  the  fever  is 
very  gradual,  and  the  fymptoms  at  firft  moderate,  and  the 
peculiar  peftoral  fymptoms  do  not  immediately  appear ; but 
frequently  thefe  fymptoms  accompany  the  fever  from  the 
beginning.  For  the  moll  part  the  pulfe  is  frequent,  full, 
ftrong,  hard,  and  quick;  but,  in  a few  inftances,  efpecially 
in  the  advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  weak  and  foft,  and 
at  the  fame  time  irregular. 

The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  always  prefent,  and  the  op- 
prefliou  is  greatell  in  the  aft  of  infpiration ; both  becaufe 
the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  being  compreffed  by  the  turgidity 
of  the  biood-veffels,  do  not  eafily  admit  of  a full  dilatation, 
and  becaufe  the  dilatation  and  diftention  of  the  inflamed 
membranes  aggravate  the  pain  attending  the  difeafe.  The 
difficulty  of  breathing  is  fomewhat  varied  by  the  pofture 
of  the  patient : it  is  generally  greater  when  he  lies  upon 
the  fide  affefted ; but  fometimes  the  contrary  happens ; 
and  often  he  cannot  lie  eafy  upon  either  fide,  and  can 
breathe  only  with  eafe,  when  lying  on  his  back  : and  fome- 
times the  oppreflion  becomes  fo  great,  that  he  cannot  breathe 
eafily,  except  when  in  fomewhat  of  an  ereft  pofture.  This 
orthopncea,  as  it  is  technically  called,  implies  a dangerous  de- 
gree of  violence,  although  to  a carelefs  obferver,  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  patient  fitting  up  (when,  in  faft,  he  is 
unable  to  lie  down)  might  lead  to  an  inference,  that  the 
difeafe  was  moderate.  The  greater  facility  of  refpiration 
in  the  ereft  pofture,  under  fuch  circumftances,  is  the  re- 
fult  of  the  more  eafy  defcent  of  the  diaphragm,  when  the 
abdominal  vifcera  no  longer  prefs  it  upwards,  and  the  con- 
fequent  more  free  dilatation  of  the  lungs. 

A cough  is  alfo  an  invariable  attendant  on  peripneumony ; 
but,  in  different  cafes,  it  varies  much  in  its  violence  and 
urgency,  and  in  the  pain  which  it  occafions.  It  is  fome- 
times dry.  that  is,  without  any  expeftoration,  efpecially 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  ; but  it  foon  becomes  moitt, 
from  the  great  effufion  from  the  turgid  veffels,  and  more 
commonly  it  is  moift  even  from  the  firft.  The  matter  ex- 
peftorated  is  various  both  in  confidence  and  colour,  and 
frequently  it  is  ftreaked  with  blood ; fometimes,  indeed, 
blood  is  brought  up  in  confiderable  quantity,  yet  without 
the  injurious  confequences  attending  an  ordinary  hacmop- 
ty  (is. 

The  pain  accompanying  this  difeafe,  is,  in  different  cafes, 
felt  in  different  part-*  of  the  thorax,  but  moft  frequently  in  one 
fide.  It  ha»  been  faid  to  affeft  the  right  fide  more  frequently 
than  the  left ; but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  Sometime* 
it  is  felt  as  if  it  were  under  the  fternum,  or  bread  bone; 
fometimes  in  the  back  between  the  (houlders;  and  fometimes 
darting  from  the  one  to  the  other.  When  the  pain  is  in  the 
fides,  its  feat  is  very  various  ; but  the  part  of  all  others 
moft  frequently  affefted,  is  about  the  fixth  or  feventh  rib, 
near  the  middle  of  its  length,  or  a little  more  forward ; in 
which  fituation  it  is  often  fevere  and  pungent ; while,  in 
others,  it  is  often  more  dull  and  obtufe,  with  a fenfe  of  weight 
rather  than  of  aftual  pain.  In  genera!  it  continues  fixed 
in  one  place  ; but  fometimes  it  (hoots  from  the  fide  to  the 
(houlder-blade,  on  one  hand,  or  to  the  fternum  and  clavicle 
on  the  other. 

This  varying  ftate  of  the  fymptoms  has  been  affumed  as 
the  foundation  of  the  different  appellations  given  to  pneu- 
monic inflammation,  and  efpecially  the  different  degree  of 
acutenefs  or  obtufenefs  of  the  pain,  of  hardnefs  or  foftnefs 
in  the  pulfe,  and  of  the  oppreflion  of  refpiration.  An  acute 
pain  or  ftitch,  fixed  in  one  point  of  the  fide,  and  remark- 
ably increafed  by  the  aft  of  inffJiration,  and  dill  more  by 
that  of  coughing,  together  with  a hard  pulfe,  and  a dry 
cough,  at  firft,  is  confidered  as  charafterifing  an  inflammation 
feated  in  the  pleura,  furrounding  the  lungs,  or  lining  the 
ribs ; and  therefore  conftituting  the  pleurify ; while  on  the 
other  hand,  an  obtufe  and  deep  feated  pain  in  the  bread,  not 
remarkably  increafed  by  refpiration,  which  is  conftantly 
oppreffed,  and  often  requires  an  ereft  pofture,  together  with 
a pulfe  often  foft , and  frequently  with  a tumid  and  livid 
countenance,  is  deemed  indicative  of  inflammation  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  lungs,  and  therefore  called  more  fpecifically, 
peripneumony.  But  although  an  attention  to  thefe  different 
forms  of  the  difeafe  is  neceffary,  as  they  afford  important 
indications  in  refpeft  to  the  prognofis,  yet  there  is  little 
foundation  for  referring  the  difeafe  to  a different  feat  in 
thefe  cafes.  It  feems  probable,  as  Dr.  Cullen  juftly  fug- 
gefts,  that  every  acute  inflammation  begins  in  membranous 
parts ; and  in  every  diffeftion  of  perfons  dead  of  peripneu- 
mony and  pleurify,  both  the  furrounding  membrane  and  the 
fubftance  of  the  lungs  appear  to  have  been  affefted  with 
the  inflammation.  In  (hort,  wherever  the  difeafe  begins, 
it  appears  to  be  communicated  fpeedily  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  organ. 

Some  writers  have  given  a particular  appellation  (para* 
phrenitis ) to  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  covering  the 
upper  furface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  have  fuppofed  it  to  be 
attended  with  peculiar  fymptoms  of  delirium,  rifus  fardo- 
nicus,  and  other  convulfive  motions ; but  it  is  certain,  that 
an  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  pleura,  and  affefting 
alfo  even  the  mufcular  fubftance  of  the  diaphragm,  has  often 
taken  place  without  any  of  chefe  fymptoms ; nor  have  any 
diffeftions,  or  authentic  records  of  difi'eftions,  afforded  any 
fupport  to  the  opinion,  that  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
covering  the  diaphragm,  is  attended  with  delirium,  more 
commonly  than  other  pneumonic  inflammation.  See  Para- 
phrenitis. 

The  caufes  of  peripneumony  are  very  well  known.  Perfons 
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of  a confiderable  vigour  of  conftitution  are  moft  liable  to  be 
attacked  with  it : whence,  although  it  may  affedt  any  age 
and  either  fex,  it  feldom  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  moft  commonly  in  the  middle  age  of  life,  from  thirty- 
five  to  fifty-five,  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women, 
and  feldom  in  thofe  who  are  fedentary,  or  delicate  from  any 
other  caufe.  Previous  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  fuch  as  afthma, 
or  the  preffure  of  a deformed  cheft,  and  particularly  the 
previous  occurrence  of  peripneumony  itfelf,  occafion  a pre- 
difpofition  to  this  inflammation. 

Among  the  occafional  caufes,  cold  is  certainly  the  moft 
common,  efpecially  fudden  and  great  viciffitudes ; whence 
peripneumony  is  moft  frequently  feen  in  the  winter  and 
fpring,  and  in  cold  climates.  Like  all  the  other  organs  of 
the  body,  the  lungs  are  liable  to  be  inflamed  by  violence,  or 
by  whatever  obftrudls,  ftrains,  or  otherwife  injures  their 
ftrufture : whence  blows  on  the  cheft,  falls,  &c.  fometimes 
produce  peripneumony ; great  exertions  of  the  voice  or 
breath,  fuch  as  loud  and  long-continued  fpeaking,  finging, 
or  playing  upon  wind-inftruments,  or  even  violent  exercife, 
occafionally  excite  the  difeafe ; exceflive  intemperance  was 
alfo  remarked  by  Hippocrates  as  one,of  the  caufes.  of  pneu- 
monic, as  of  other  inflammations.  Sometimes  peripneumony 
occurs  as  a fymptom  of  other  inflammatory  fevers,  efpecially 
of  the  mealies  and  fmall-pox  ; and  in  many  cafes,  it  originates 
from  common  catarrh,  by  an  extenfion  of  the  inflammation 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchise  to  the  fubftance 
of  the  lungs.  Sometimes  again  it  originates  from  metajlafis, 
as  it  is  called,  of  gout,  rheumatifm,  eryfipelas,  &c. ; or  at 
leaft,  it  comes  on  fuddenly  at  the  time  when  the  external 
fymptoms  of  thefe  difeafes  difappear.  Cold,  under  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmofphere,  has  occafionally  given  rife  to 
the  difeafe,  in  great  numbers  of  people  at  the  fame  time,  fo 
as  to  produce  a fort  of  epidemic  peripneumony,  and  even  to 
excite  a fufpicion  of  its  depending  upon  contagion. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  terminate  either  in  health, 
in  death,  or  in  fome  other  difeafe.  It  terminates  in  health, 
by  what  is  called  the  refolution  of  the  inflammation.  This 
procefs,  however,  feldom  takes  place  without  being  attended 
by  fome  evident  evacuation.  In  fome  rare  inftances,  a fpon- 
taneous  haemorrhagy  from  the  nofe,  occurring  early  in  the 
difeafe,  has  put  a period  to  its  courfe ; or  a copious  diar- 
rhoea has  had  the  fame  effett  : but  thefe  are  not  to  be 
looked  for.  The  evacuation  moft  frequently  occurring,  and 
apparently  the  moft  effeftual  in  promoting  refolution,  is  an 
expedloration  of  a thick  white  or  yellowilh  matter,  often  a 
littled  ftreaked  with  blood,  and  which  is  brought  up  co- 
pioufly,  and  without  violent  coughing.  If  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation  is  not  fubdued,  it  goes  on  to  a fatal  ter- 
mination, or  to  end  in  fome  other  ftate  of  difeafe.  One  ter- 
mination, by  which  it  ends  fatally,  is  peculiar  to  inflamma- 
tion in  this  organ ; namely,  an  effufion  or  extravafation  of 
blood  and  coagulable  lymph  into  the  interftitial  fubftance  of 
the  lungs,  which,  by  eomprefling  at  once  both  the  air-cells 
and  the  blo^d  veffels,  interrupt  both  the  breathing  and  the 
circulation,  and  produce  a fatal  fuffocation.  The  moft 
common  termination  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  when  it  is 
fatal  in  the  early  part  of  its  courfe,  feems,  however,  to  be 
in  an  effufion  of  the  coagulable  lymph  only  into  the  cellular 
fubftance  of  :he  lungs,  producing  a fimilar  compreffion. 
In  other  cafes,  the  fun&iohs  of  breathing  are  interrupted  by 
a profufe  effufion  of  vifcid  mucus  into  the  air-cells  and 
bronchial  paffages,  by  which  the  accefs  of  air  is  prevented. 

Where  peripneumony  goes  through  its  courfe,  it  is  apt  to 
terminate  in  other  difeafes,  efpecially  in  fuppuration  and  ab- 
feefs.  This  of  itfelf  becomes  a formidable  malady,  and, 
unlefs  the  conftitution  of  the  patient  be  vigorous,  and  the 
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abfeefs  opens  into  the  branches  of  the  trachea  by  a fmall 
aperture,  is  often  fatal.  Thefe  abfeeffes,  when  they  take 
place  in  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  are  called  vomica  : they 
fometimes  coniift  of  fmall  cavities  containing  pus ; and  at 
other  times  the  cavities  are  very  large,  fo  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs  has  been  delfroved. 
Where  they  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  emptying 
their  contents  there,  the  difeafe  called  empyema  is  produced. 
Sometimes,  however,  empyema  is  formed  hv  an  inflamed  ftate 
of  the  pleura,  exterior  to  the  lungs.  In  either  cafe,  the  pus 
may  be  accumulated  in  the  whole  cavity  of  the  cheft,  or  it 
may  be  confined  to  a part  of  it  by  adhefions  taking  place 
between  the  lungs  and  the  pleura,  which  inverts  the  ribs  : 
but  when  pus  is  evacuated  into  the  cavity  of  the  chert,  by 
the  burfting  of  an  abfeefs  in  the  lungs,  it  is  almoft  always 
confined  within  certain  limits  by  adhefions.  See  Baillie, 
Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  53. 

Thefe  adhefions  of  the  lungs  to  the  ribs,  or,  more  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  of  thd  pleura  inverting  the  lungs  to  the  fame 
membrane  lining  the  cheft,  are  among  the  common  confe- 
quences  of  pneumonic  inflammation.  Sometimes  they  ex- 
tend over  the  greater  part  of  the  efieft,  and,  tying  the  lungs 
clofely  to  its  parietes,  produce  a permanent  difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  a cough.  Scmetinr.es,  however,  they  are 
only  partial,  and  loofely  tied,  fo  as  not  to  impede  the  free 
motion  of  the  lungs.  Where  the  adhefions  are  confiderable, 
and  the  inflammation  has  been  fevere,  another  formidable 
difeafe  occafionally  enfues,  namely,  dropfy  of  the  cheft,. 
from  the  effufion  of  a large  quantity  of  ferum  from  the  in- 
flamed furface  into  the  cavity  of  the  former. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a lingular  circumftance,  however,, 
that  anatomifts  feldom  examine  a body  after  death,  in  which 
fome  degree  of  adhefion  between  the  lungs  and  the  ribs  is  not 
found.  “ There  would  often  feem  to  be  flight  degrees  of 
inflammation  in  the  pleura,”  fays  the  able  morbid  anatomiit 
above  quoted,  “ where  the  fymptoms  above  ftated  have  not 
exifted  at  all,  or  have  been  fo  obfeurely  marked  as  to  be  al- 
together overlooked.  In  examining  the  cheft  of  adults  after 
death,  it  rarely  happens  that  adhefions  are  not  difeovered  in 
fome  part  of  it,  uniting  the  furface  of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura, 
which  lines  the  parietes  of  the  cheft.  The  marked  fymp- 
toms of  pleurify,  however,  are  by  no  means  fo  frequent. 
It  feems,  therefore,  probable,  that  flight  inflammations  may 
attack  the  pleura ; fufficient,  however,  to  throw  out  coa- 
gulable lymph,  which  is  afterwards  changed  into  adhefions, 
and  yet  perfons  (hall  not  be  fenfible  of  any  difeafe  in  the 
cheft.”  Morbid  Anat.  p.  58. 

A termination  of  peripneumony  in  gangrene  is  mentioned 
by  authors,  but  we  have  never  feen  or  read  of  any  well  au- 
thenticated inftance  of  fuch  a termination. 

The  accuracy  of  prognojis,  in  the  early  ftages  of  perip- 
neumony, is  of  confiderable  importance  ; fince,  if  the  op- 
portunity of  employing  aftive  remedies  be  parted  by,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  retrieve  the  injury.  The  danger  of  the  difeafe 
in  the  early  ftage  is  chiefly  to  be  eftimated  by  the  degree  of 
difficulty  in  the  refpiration.  When  the  patient  can  lie  on 
one  fide  only  ; when  he  can  lie  on  neither  fide,  but  upon  his 
back  only ; and  ftill  more,  when  he  cannot  breathe  with 
tolerable  eafe,  except  the  trunk  of  his  body  be  eredt,  the 
progreffive  impediment  to  the  breathing  will  be  obvious. 
And  if,  even  in  the  ereft  pofture,  the  breathing  is  extremely 
difficult ; if  there  is  alfo  a turgefcence,  and  flulhing,  or 
purplilh  hue  of  the  face,  together  with  partial  fweats  about 
the  head  and  neck,  and  an  irregular  pulle ; the  danger  of 
the  difeafe  is  extremely  great.  It  will  be  yet  more  alarming, 
if  any  degree  of  delirium  or  corifuficn  of  thought  occur,  or 
if  the  patient  fpeaks  merely  of  general  indifpofition,  without 
referring 
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referring  his  fufferings  to  any  particular  organ.  Under  fuch 
circumftances,  even  where  there  is  little  apprehenfion  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  and  when  his  ftrength  is  not  materially 
funk,  death  often  fpeedily  enfues. 

The  violence  of  the  fever  may  always  be  confidered  as  an 
indication  of  a violent  difeafc,  as  well  as  an  acute  pain,  very 
much  interrupting  infpiratisn  ; but  thefe  are  not  more  in- 
dicative of  danger,  than  an  obtufe  pain,  a weak  oppreffed 
pulfe,  and  very  difficult  refpiration.  When  the  pains, 
which  at  firft  had  affe&ed  one  fide  only,  have  afterwards 
fpread  into  the  other ; or  when,  leaving  the  fide  firft  affetfted, 
they  entirely  pafs  into  the  other ; thefe  are  always  marks  of 
an  increafing,  and  therefore  of  a dangerous  difeafe.  As  the 
inflammation  is  feldom  refolved  without  fome  expe&oration, 
fo  a continued  dry  cough  is  always  an  unfavourable  fymp- 
tom  : but  a fudden  ceffation  of  the  expe&oration,  after  it 
had  already  commenced,  is  indicative  of  ftill  more  danger  ; 
as  it  implies  either  a great  diminution  of  the  patient’s 
ftrength,  or  a renewed  augmentation  of  the  inflammation. 
A copious  yellowiffi  expe&oration,  tinged  with  blood,  is 
therefore  to  be  deemed  favourable. 

When  peripneumony  terminates  fatally,  this  event  moft 
commonly  happens  within  the  firft  week,  fome  time  between 
the  third  and  feventh  days  from  the  attack.  Neverthelefs, 
it  is  not  unufual  for  the  difeafe  to  undergo  a remiffion  within 
the  fame  period,  which  may  prove  fallacious,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  diforder  may  be  renewed  with  greater  danger 
than  before.  Hence  it  occafionally  happens,  that  the  dif- 
eafe terminates  in  death  in  the  fecond,  third,  or  even  fourth 
week,  after  feveral  remiffions  and  aggravations  ; a circum- 
ftance  which  ffiould  teach  us,  that  we  ffiould  not  meafure 
the  a&ivity  of  our  remedies  according  to  the  period  of  the 
difeafe,  but  according  to  the  a&ual  condition  of  the  fymp- 
toms. 

When,  however,  a peripneumony  has  continued  fteadily 
for  many  days,  with  its  fymptoms  neither  very  violent  nor 
very  flight,  and  without  any  marked  remiffions,  fuppuration 
is  certainly  to  be  apprehended.  This,  however,  is  not  to 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  days ; for  inftances  of  re- 
folution  have  occurred  as  late  as  the  tenth  day,  and  even  at 
a much  later  period,  where  great  remiffions  have  occurred. 
But  if,  during  a fteady  continuance  of  the  fymptoms  for  ten 
or  twelve  days,  no  figns  of  a refolution  have  appeared  ; and 
if  the  difficulty  of  breathing  have  increafed,  while  the  pain 
and  other  fymptoms  have  fomewhat  abated  ; and,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  expe&oration,  which  had  begun,  have  again  ceafed, 
fuppuration  muft  be  confidently  expefted.  When  fuppura- 
tion is  a&ually  begun,  the  patient  is  affe&ed  with  frequent 
rigors  or  (hivcrings,  and  with  a fenfe  of  cold  felt  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ; the  pulfe  alfo  becomes  lefs  frequent  and 
fofter,  but  fometimes  fuller  than  before,  and  occafionally 
quicker ; and  the  patient  can  now  lie  more  eafily  upon  the 
affefted  fide  than  upon  the  other.  As  the  fuppuration  pro- 
ceeds, there  is  a confiderable  remiffion  of  the  pain,  which 
had  before  fubfifted,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  cough,  and 
more  efpecially  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  continue,  and 
are  rather  augmented.  The  frequency  of  the  pulfe  ’S  now 
rather  increafed,  and  the  feverifh  ftate  fuffers  confiderable 
exacerbations  every  evening,  and  by  degrees  a heQic  in  all  its 
circumftances  is  formed.  When  the  abfcefs  is  fully  efta- 
blifhed,  there  is  fometimes  a very  evident  enlargement  of  the 
fide  where  the  matter  is  accumulated.  If  it  affume  the  form 
of  empyema , the  abfcefs  muft  ultimately  break  and  difcharge 
its  contents,  either  into  the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  forming  the 
difeafe  juft  named,  or  into  the  branches  of  the  trachsea 
(windpipe).  In  the  former  cafe,  it  may  be  fometimes  dif- 


charged  either  by  a natural  ulceration  of  the  intercoftal 
parts,  or  by  a furgical  operation.  (See  Empyema.)  In 
the  latter,  and  more  common  termination,  the  patient  may 
be  fuffocated  by  the  fudden  burfting  of  the  contained  pus 
into  all  the  bronchial  paflages ; or  a copious  purulent  fpit- 
ting  may  enfue,  by  which  the  abfcefs  may  be  more  gradually 
and  fafely  emptied.  Neverthelefs,  this  mode  of  termination 
is  pregnant  with  danger  : for,  although  in  a few  individuals, 
of  robuft  habit,  this  courfe  of  purulent  ex  peroration,  and 
the  heftic  that  accompanies  it,  will  be  fuftained  until  the 
abfcefs  heals  ; yet,  in  the  majority  of  cafes,  all  the  fymptoms 
of  true  pulmonary  confumption  enfue,  and  the  patient  dies, 
worn  out  with  the  perpetual  irritation  and  difcharge. 

Of  the  Cure  of  Peripneumony. — The  extreme  importance 
of  the  lungs  in  the  living  body,  as  the  feat  of  a function 
the  moft  neceffary  to  life,  and  the  obvious  danger,  juft 
deicribed,  of  allowing  inflammation  to  proceed  to  fuppura- 
tion, even  after  the  more  early  fatality  of  this  difeafe  has 
been  avoided,  equally  prove  the  neceffity  of  an  early  and 
vigorous  employment  of  remedies,  when  the  fymptoms  of 
peripneumony  or  pleurify  occur. 

The  remedy  chiefly  to  be  depended  upon  is  blood-letting, 
freely  and  early  employed.  The  quantity  of  blood  drawn 
muft  of  courfe  be  regulated  by  the  violence  of  the  difeafe, 
and  the  vigour  of  the  patient’s  conftitution,  and  ought 
generally  to  be  as  large  as  this  laft  circumftance  will  allow. 
The  remiffion  of  the  pain  and  the  relief  of  the  refpiration, 
during  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  may  limit  the  quantity 
to  be  then  drawn  ; but  if  thefe  fymptoms  of  relief  do  not 
appear,  the  bleeding  fhould  be  continued  until  fome  degree 
of  ficknefs  and  faintnefs,  the  figns  of  approaching  fyn- 
cope,  come  on.  This  dire&ion  is  as  old  as  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates.  It  will  often  happen,  that  one  bleeding, 
however  copious,  will  not  prove  a cure  of  the  difeafe  : for 
although  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing  may  be  much 
relieved  by  the  firft  bleeding,  thefe  fymptoms  very  fre- 
quently recur  after  a ftiort  interval,  and  often  with  as 
much  violence  as  before.  In  the  event  of  fuch  recurrence, 
the  bleeding  muft  be  repeated,  even  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  day,  and  perhaps  to  the  fame  quantity  as  before. 
Sometimes  the  fecond  bleeding  may  be  larger  than  the  firft. 
There  are  perfons  who  are  conftitutionally  liable  to  faint 
even  upon  a fmall  bleeding  ; and,  in  fuch  perfons,  this  may 
prevent  the  drawing  of  fo  much  blood  at  firft,  as  a pneu- 
monic inflammation  may  require  ; but  as  the  fame  perfons 
are  frequently  found  to  bear  fubfequent  bleedings  better 
than  the  firft,  thefe  may  be  carried  to  the  extent  which 
the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  feem  to  demand.  For  it  is  ac- 
cording to  the  ftate  of  the  fymptoms,  that  the  bleedings 
muft  be  determined  to  be  repeated  ; and  they  will  be  more 
effeftual,  when  employed  in  the  courfe  of  the  firft  three  days, 
than  afterwards  ; but  they  are  not  to  be  omitted  although 
four  or  five  days  may  have  elapfed,  before  the  phyfician  is 
called  in  ; nay,  if  there  be  a recurrence  of  the  urgent 
fymptoms,  as  defcribed  above,  the  bleeding  fhould  be  re- 
peated at  any  period  of  the  difeafe,  efpecially  within  the 
firft  fortnight,  and  even  afterwards,  if  a tendency  to  fup- 
puration be  not  evident,  or  if,  after  an  apparent  folution, 
the  difeafe  fliall  have  again  returned. 

There  is  in  peripneumony,  as  in  fome  other  acute  inflam- 
mations, a ftate  of  pulfe  occafionally  recurring,  which,  to 
an  inexperienced  pra&itioner,  appears  to  contra-indicate  the 
ufe  of  the  lancet  : it  is  foft,  and  fmall,  or  what  has  been 
called  an  oppreffed  pulfe  ; but  it  rifes,  and  becomes  fuller 
and  larger  after  blood-letting.  Under  fuch  circumftances, 
the  propriety  of  the  blood-letting  is  to  be  determined,  by 
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the  urgency  of  the  other  fymptoms,  efpecially  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  In  a fimilar  manner,  a pulfe  that  is  ir- 
regular, and  beats  with  contiderable  intermiffions,  in  perip- 
neumony,  will  become  regular  after  the  relief  of  blood- 
letting ; and  fuch  a Hate  of  pulfe,  therefore,  when  the 
pneumonic  fymptoms  are  urgent,  is  not  to  be  confidered 
as  contra-indicating,  but  as  more  ftrongly  demanding,  the  ufe 
of  the  lancet. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  ought,  or 
which  with  fafety  may  be  taken  away,  no  general  rules 
can  be  delivered ; as  it  mult  be  different  according  to  the 
Hate  of  the  difeafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient.  In 
an  adult  male  of  tolerable  llrength,  a pound  of  blood, 
avoirdupois,  is  a full  bleeding  : any  quantity  above  twenty 
ounces  is  a large,  and  any  quantity  below  twelve,  a fmall 
bleeding.  Sydenham  was  of  opinion,  that  the  average 
quantity  of  biood  necelfary  to  be  drawn  for  the  cure  of 
pleurify,  was  forty  ounces  : but  this  mull  differ  widely  in 
different  cafes.  If  the  bleeding  be  performed  on  the  firfl 
or  fecond  day,  perhaps  a fingle  bleeding  of  fourteen  or 
fixteen  ounces  may  be  fufficient  to  effeCt  a cure  ; but  if  it 
be  delayed,  feveral  repetitions  of  the  operation  may  be  ne- 
ceffary,  and  a ftrong  man  will  bear  the  lofs  of  even  four  or 
five  pounds,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days. 

When  a large  quantity  of  blood  has  been  taken  from  the 
arm,  and  then,  from  the  ftate  of  the  patient,  the  fafety  of  a 
repetition  of  that  evacuation  is  doubtful,  fome  blood  may  be 
flill  taken  locally,  by  means  of  leeches , or  cupping.  From 
the  flownefs  of  the  operation  of  leeches,  the  cupping  is 
commonly  to  be  preferred.  This  local  blood-letting  will  be 
particularly  proper,  when  the  continuance  or  recurrence  of 
pain,  rather  than  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  becomes  the 
urgent  fymptom  ; and  then  the  cupping  and  fcarifying 
lhould  be  performed  as  near  to  the  feat  of  the  pain  as 
poffible. 

Fomentations  and  poultices  to  the  part  pained  have  been 
recommended,  and  may  be  ufeful ; but  the  application  of 
them  is  often  inconvenient,  and  certainly  much  lefs  bene- 
ficial than  that  of  bljlers.  Very  early  in  the  difeafe,  a 
blijler  fhould  be  applied  as  near  to  the  pained  part  as  pof- 
fible. But,  as  when  the  irritation  of  a blifter  is  prefent,  in 
the  height  of  the  inflammation,  it  feems  to  render  bleeding 
lefs  effectual,  fo  its  application  fhould  be  delayed  till  blood- 
letting fhall  have  been  employed.  If  the  difeafe  be  mo- 
derate, the  blifter  may  be  applied  immediately  after  the 
firft  bleeding ; but  if  the  difeafe  be  violent,  and  it  is  pre- 
fumed that  a fecor.d  bleeding  may  be  neceffary  foon  after 
the  firft,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  delay  the  blifter  till  after 
the  fecond  bleeding,  when  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  any 
further  bleeding  may  be  poftponed,  till  the  irritation  arifing 
from  the  blifter  fhall  have  ceafed.  It  may  be  frequently 
neceffary  in  this  difeafe  to  repeat  the  bliftering  : and,  in 
that  cafe,  the  plaflers  fhould  always  be  applied  fomewhere 
on  the  thorax  ; for,  when  applied  to  more  diftant  parts, 
they  have  little  effeCt.  Experience  has  proved,  that  keep- 
ing bliftered  parts  open,  or  making  what  is  called  a perpe- 
tual blifter,  has  much  lefs  effeCt  than  the  repeated  counter- 
irritation of  a frefh  blifter. 

Blijlers  are  always  fafe  ; they  do  not  weaken  the  patient ; 
neither  do  they  tend  to  interrupt  the  expectoration.  Ex- 
pectoration does  fometimes  take  place  early  in  the  difeafe  : 
but,  at  that  period,  if  the  fymptoms  continue  urgent,  the 
folution  of  the  difeafe  cannot  be  trufted  to  the  expectora- 
tion ; neither  has  the  bleeding  been  found  then  to  diminifh 
it ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  obferved  to  promote  it. 
It  is  only  in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  when 
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the  patient  has  been  already  much  debilitated  by  large  eva- 
cuations, and  by  the  continuance  of  the  diforder,  that  bleed- 
ing feems  to  flop  expectoration  ; but  under  fuch  circum- 
flances,  the  bleeding  is  on  every  account  improper. 

While  thefe  evacuations  are  reforted  to,  it  muff  be  ob- 
vioufly  neceffary  to  adopt  moft  rigoroufly  what  has  been 
called  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  ; to  exclude  every  thing  fti- 
mulating,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  from  the  food  and 
drink  ; to  fupply  the  patient  with  light  diluent  and  acidulate 
fluids ; to  keep  him  entirely  at  reft,  and  to  interdict  him 
from  unneceffary  talking  ; and  particularly  to  prevent  the 
irritation  which  might  arife  from  any  increafe  of  heat. 
For  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  the  patient  out 
of  bed,  while  he  can  bear  it  eafily  ; and,  when  he  cannot,  to 
cover  him  very  lightly  while  he  lies  in  bed  : the  tempera- 
ture of  his  chamber  fhould  be  kept  uniformly  cool. 

Some  practitioners,  apparently  upon  theoretical  grounds, 
have  objeCted  to  the  ufe  of  purgatives,  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  the  evacuation  which  they  oecafion  may  tend  to  fup- 
prefs  the  expectoration  : but  in  the  vigour  of  the  patient 
and  of  the  difeafe,  fuch  an  apprehenfion  is  abfolutely 
groundlefs.  On  the  contrary,  the  free  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  by  cooling  purgatives,  conduces,  like  the  blood- 
letting, to  diminifh  the  local  and  general  inflammatory 
aCtion.  In  the  turgid  and  loaded  ftate  of  the  lungs,  the 
draining  of  vomiting  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  mifehief, 
and  can  anfwer  no  ufeful  purpofe  ; the  praCtice  of  exhibiting 
emetics , even  in  naufeating  dofes,  is  therefore  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  is  exploded  by  all  judicious  prafl itioners. 

As  the  occurrence  of  a free  expectoration  is  generally  a 
favourable  fymptom,  and  often  appears  to  put  a termination 
to  the  difeafe,  fo  various  expedorant  medicines,  and  other 
means  of  promoting  this  excretion,  have  been  propofed. 
But  none  of  thefe  appear  to  be  poffeffcd  of  any  efficacy  ; 
and  fome  of  them,  being  acrid  ftimulant  fubftanccs,  can- 
not be  adminiftered  with  fafety.  It  is  more  than  queftion- 
able,  indeed,  whether  there  is  any  fubftance  in  nature,  which 
poffeffes  a direCt  expeCtorant  power.  (See  Expecto- 
rant.) The  gums,  fuch  as  ammoniacum,  myrrh,  &c. 
ufually  employed,  are  too  heating  to  be  given  in  an  in- 
flammatory affeCtion  ; and  fquills,  &c.  though  lefs  ftimu- 
lant, have  no  power,  perhaps,  independent  of  the  naufea, 
which  they  may  produce. 

The  inhalation  of  the  Jleam  of  warm  water,  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  inflammation  is  fubdued  by  blood-letting,  has 
been  found  to  afford  confiderable  relief  to  the  cough  in 
many  cafes ; but,  in  fome,  it  has  appeared  to  aggravate  the 
di  ft  refs. 

One  of  the  moft  pernicious  pieces  of  praCtice,  which  is 
apt  to  be  reforted  to  by  the  ignorant  and  inexperienced,  is 
the  adminiftration  of  opiates,  with  a view  to  allay  the  cough, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe.  The  effeCt  of  fuch  medi- 
cines is  direCtly  ihe  reverfe ; for  they  increafe  the  oppref- 
fion,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  all  the  inflammatory 
fymptoms.  In  a more  advanced  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  how- 
ever, when  the  highly  febrile  condition  and  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  have  been  in  a great  meafure  fubdued,  and  when 
the  urgent  fymptom  is  an  irritating  cough,  occafioned  by 
the  acrid  mucus,  and  proving  the  chief  fource  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  pain  and  of  want  of  fleep,  a judicious  em- 
ployment of  opiates  often  affords  great  relief.  Although 
they  moderate  the  cough,  they  actually  promote  expecto- 
ration, at  this  period  of  the  difeafe  : tor,  by  occafioning 
a temporary  ftagnation  of  the  thin  fluid,  which  was  diffi- 
pated  infenfibly  by  frequent  coughing,  they  produce  a 
thickening,  or  what  phyficians'  have  called  a concoCled 
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ftate  of  the  mattar,  which  is  more  eafily  dncharged.  Mu. 
dlaxinout  and  oily  demulcents  contribute  in  fome  meafure, 
though  in  a much  more  trifling  degree,  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  by  allaying  the  acrimony  of  the  mucus,  which  occa- 
fions  too  frequent  coughing,  and  by  befmear.ng  and  defend- 
ing the  fauces  from  its  irritation.  , „ . 

PeripneuMONV,  Bajtard  or  Spurious,  the  Peripneumonia 
n0, ha  of  medical  writers,  was  not  very  accurately  dift.n- 
auiflied  till  modern  times  ; and  the  fagacity  of  Sydenham 
feems  to  have  led  him  to  the  firft  diagnofis  of  the  complaint. 
Neverthelefs,  even  he  left  it  under  considerable  obfeunty, 
fo  that  the  term  has  been  often  employed  without  a definite 
acceptation.  We  (hall  firft  deferibe  the  fymptoms,  and  then 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  pathology  of  the  difea  e. 

The  peripneumonia  notha  moft  commonly  attacks  perfons 
that  are  fomewhat  advanced  in  life,  and  who  are  of  a full 
phlegmatic  habit,  but  moft  particularly  thofe  who  have  been 
frequently  fubjeft  to  catarrhal  coughs,  attended  with  much 
exploration.  It  often  makes  its  attack  ike  the  habitual 
catarrh,  from  which  it  cannot  at  firft  be  diftmguifhed.  In 
other  cafes  it  comes  on  with  languor,  reftleffnefs,  and  fliiver- 
ings,  alternating  with  fits  of  heat.  The  patient  foon  finds 
himfelf  opprefled  in  his  breathing,  and  complains  of  a fenfe 
of  weight,  forenefs,  and  conftriftion  in  the  cheft,  which  is 
fometimes  accompanied  by  an  obtufe  pain.  The  refpiration 
is  more  frequent  than  natural,  and  is  performed  with  a flight 
wheezing  noife  : and  if  the  patient  be  defired  to  make  a deep 
infpiration,  and  to  expand  the  cheft  to  its  full  capacity,  his 
effort  is  either  interrupted  by  a fit  of  coughing,  or,  if  accom- 
plifhed,  his  uneafinefs  is  increafed,  and  the  pain,  if  any  exifted, 
is  aggravated.  At  the  fame  time  with  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  foon  after,  a cough  commences,  which  is  often 
at  firft  unaccompanied  by  exploration  ; but  this  foon 
follows,  and  is  many  cafes  a confiderable  quantity  of  a white 
vifeid  mucus  is  brought  up.  The  cough,  when  it  becomes 
frequent  and  violent,  is  very  generally  attended  with  a pecu- 
liar rending  head-ache,  over  the  eye-brows,  which  is  intole- 
rably aggravated  by  every  fit  of  coughing,  giving  a fenfation, 
as  Sydenham  remarks,  as  if  the  head  were  torn  ,n  pieces 

The  functions  of  the  miud  are  in  general  but  little  dilturbed 
in  peripneumonia  notha.  There  is  often,  however,  a con- 
fiderable degree  of  vertigo,  accompanied  with  much  fiufhmg 
of  the  face,  and  not  uncommonly  a degree  of  drowfinels, 
which  approaches  to  coma.  The  tongue  invariably  exhibits 
fome  deviations  from  the  natural  ftate,  although  it  does  not 
affume  the  dry  coat  of  acute  peripneumony.  The  digeltive 
powers  are  at  a ftand  ; the  patient  is  not  merely  indifferent 
to  food,  but  he  commonly  loathes  it  as  much  as  m idiopathic 
fever  ; he  has  thirft,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  urgent. 
The  urine  is  conftantly  loaded,  turbid,  and  high  coloured. 
The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  not  focorreftly  the  meafure  of  its 
urgency  and  violence,  as  in  fome  others : it  is  always  fre- 
quent,  with  fome  degree  of  fharpnefs  ; but  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  fmall  and  feeble.  The  blood,  when  drawn,  however, 
(hews  a buffy  furface,  as  in  other  inflammatory  affeftions. 

There  is  often  confiderable  uncertainty  with  refpeft  to 
the  prognofis  of  this  difeafe.  For  although  it  often  goes  on 
like  a common  catarrh,  of  greater  violence  than  ufual,  and, 
after  the  employment  of  fome  remedies,  is  entirely  relieved 
by  a free  and  copious  expeaoration  ; yet  fometimes  a violent 
exacerbation  of  the  fymptoms  fuddenly  takes  place,  and  ter- 
minates the  life  of  the  patient,  when  the  previous  indications 
of  danger  had  not  been  very  evident.  Where  the  expec- 
toration is  free,  although  the  excretion  be  copious,  and 
when  the  breathing  at  the  fame  time  is  little  opprefled,  a 
favourable  iffue  may  be  commonly  anticipated.  But  ondhe 
other  hand,  the  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  confequence  of 


a redundant  fecretion  of  the  mucus,  rapidly  clogging  up 
the  bronchial  paffages,  and  producing  fuffocation.  This 
occurs  efpecially  in  thofe  perfons  who  are  advanced  in  years, 
and  whofe  lungs  have  been  left  in  a relaxed  ftate  by  previous 
attacks  of  the  difeafe : for  this  complaint  in  a remarkable 
manner  generates  a predifpofition  to  future  attacks. 

There  is  another  termination  of  peripneumonia  notha, 
which  probably  every  praftitioner  has  obferved,  and  which 
has  been  well  deferibed  by  Dr.  Badham.  “ It  fometimes 
becomes,”  fays  this  author,  “ the  origin  of  a fpurious  confump- 
tion  ; and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fubdue  the  violence 
of  the  fymptoms,  and  yet  not  to  conquer  the  difeafe.  The 
patient  recovers,  perhaps,  a little  ftrength,  and  leaves  his 
bed,  but  his  refpiration  is  uneafy  and  opprefled.  The  cough 
and  fpitting,  though  mitigated  in  violence,  continue  to  harafs 
him  : his  pulfe  becomes  more  feeble  and  frequent,  and  a 
general  debility  takes  place,  attended  with  a decided  lofs 
of  flelh.  He  becomes  fubjedt  to  irregular  fweats,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  months  the  emaciation  often  makes  rapid 
advances.  A perfon  who  fees  this  complaint  after  it  is 
formed,  and  fome  time  eftabliihed,  is  ready  to  conclude,  that 
he  has  to  deal  with  phthifis  pulmonalis  ; but  if  he  be  able 
to  trace  it  from  its  origin,  he  will  difeern  that  it  is  an  affec- 
tion eflentially  different  from  confumption,  however  ftrong 
the  refemblance  in  external  character.  There  are  alfo 
materials  for  diagnolis.  The  author  has  known  patients 
in  an  extreme  ftate  of  debility  and  emaciation,  confequent 
to.  bronchial  inflammation,  diftend  the  cheft  to  its  full  capa- 
city without  feeling  much  uneafinefs,  and  not  any  pain, 
becaufe  the  fubftance  of  the  lung  is  not  difeafed.  They  lie 
down  in  bed  much  more  eafily  than  confumptive  patients, 
have  no  (hooting  pains  in  the  cheft,  and  though  they  fweat, 
there  is  nothing  like  that  profufe  difeharge  from  the  (kin, 
which  produces  the  folution  of  the  hedtic  paroxyfm.  The 
appearance  of  the  fputa  might  perhaps  be  taken  into  the 
account ; but  this  cannot  be  exclufively  depended  upon.” 
Badham,  on  the  Inflam.  Affeftions  of  the  Mucous  Mem- 
brane of  the  Bronchiae,  p.  43. 

The  exciting  caufes  of  the  fpurious  peripneumony  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  which  produce  the  more  common  varieties 
of  catarrh,  namely,  viciffitudes  of  the  atmofpheric  tempe- 
rature. The  difeafe  is,  however,  moft  frequent  about  the 
commencement  of  winter,  when  the  cold  fuddenly  fets  in. 
We  have  had  numerous  opportunities  of  obferving  the  effefts 
of  the  fudden  change  of  temperature,  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  in  producing  this  difeafe : and 
have  feen  the  fame  individuals  attacked,  year  after  year,  with 
a violent  chronic  catarrh,  accompanied  with  a profufe  ex- 
cretion of  mucus,  until  at  laft,  as  the  lungs  became  more  and 
more  debilitated,  the  annual  attack  put  on  the  charadler  of 
peripneumonia  notha,  by  which  many  fuch  patients  are 
carried  off.  The  difeafe  is  moft  prevalent  in  damp  and 
foggy  feafons,  and  it  is  common  during  the  occurrence  of 
epidemic  catarrh,  or  influenza. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  as  to  the  precife 
nature  of  the  affeftion  of  the  lungs,  which  conftitutes  the 
fpurious  peripneumony.  Diffe&ion  of  perfons  who  have 
been  deftroyed  by  the  difeafe,  has  always  exhibited  the 
bronchial  cells  and  tubes  loaded  with  a thick  or  puriform 
mucus,  and  commonly  alfe  bearing  obvious  marks  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  lining  membrane.  When  this  is  confidered, 
as  well  as  the  fa<ft,  that  the  difeafe  is  certainly  often  a com- 
mon catarrhal  affection  at  firft,  and  that  a catarrh  is  a mere 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia;,  and, 
in  old  or  relaxed  habits,  is  frequently  attended  with  a large 
excretion  of  mucus,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the 
difeafe  confifts  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
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the  bronchial  paflages  and  cell*  ; in  other  words,  that  it 
is  bronchitis,  as  Dr.  Badham  has  correftly  termed  it.  The 
difeafe,  then,  muft  be  confidered  as  differing  from  catarrh  in 
the  more  extenfive  fpreading  of  the  inflammation,  and  in 
the  more  debilitated  condition  of  the  habit,  and  of  the  lungs 
in  particular,  of  the  patients  in  whom  it  commonly  occurs. 
And  it  differs  from pleurify  and  peripneumony,  inafmuch  as  the 
feat  of  the  latter  is  confined  to  the  parenchyma,  or  invefting 
membrane  of  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  membrane  being  but 
flightly  and  fecondarily  affefted.  In  like  manner,  perhaps, 
the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  peripneumonia 
notha,  may,  in  its  more  acute  degree,  extend  fecondarily 
and  partially  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  and  thus  pro- 
duce an  aggravated  difeafe,  in  faft,  a complication  of  the 
fpurious  with  the  true  peripneumony. 

The  treatment  of  peripneumonia  notha  wilj  of  courfe  be  necef- 
farily  varied  in  different  cafes,  in  proportion  to  the  age  and 
vigour  of  the  patient,  and  according  as  the  fymptorns  ap- 
proach more  or  lefs  to  thofe  of  the  true  peripneumony. 
When  the  inflammatory  fymptorns  are  confiderable,  indeed, 
the  treatment  in  the  two  complaints  differs  only  in  degree. 

In  confequence  of  the  great  tendency  to  effufion,  however, 
in  all  cafes  of  the  fpurious  peripneumony,  and  of  the  ad- 
vanced age  and  relaxed  habit  of  body  in  which  it  commonly 
appears,  blood-letting  muff  be  employed  with  much  caution. 
It  is  fometimes  proper,  indeed,  to  begin  with  a moderate 
blood-letting  ; but  after  the  inflammatory  fymptorns  have 
to  a certain  degree  yielded,  it  is  advifeable  to  attempt  the 
cure  by  an  attention  to  diet,  proper  expeftorants,  and  local 
evacuations  alone.  There  are  few  complaints,  indeed,  in  the 
treatment  of  which  more  caution  and  difcrimination  are 
required,  the  inflammatory  fymptorns  often  urging  the  necef- 
fity  of  one  fet  of  remedies,  while  the  tendency  to  effufion 
points  out  another  of  very  oppofite  effefts.  All  that  can 
be  done  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  ftudy  with  care  the  nature  of 
the  fymptorns  and  the  habit  of  body,  and  obviate  that  ten- 
dency which  feems  more  immediately  to  threaten  danger, 
but  at  the  fame  time  in  fuch  a way  as  lhall  as  little  as  pofUble 
increafe  the  oppofite  train  of  fymptorns.  The  tendency  to 
inflammation  muff  be  obviated  with  as  little  lofs  of  ftrength 
as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  admits  of ; and  that  to  debility,  by 
means  which  tend  as  little  as  pofiible  to  excite  irritation  and 
increafe  inflammation.  After  all  that  can  be  faid,  therefore, 
much  muft  depend  on  the  difcerr.ment  of  the  praftitioner. 

As  general  blood-letting  can  feldom  be  reforted  to,  with- 
out the  rifle  of  eventually  increafing  the  complaint,  we  muft 
endeavour  to  fupply  its  place  by  the  more  afiiduous  ufe 
of  local  remedies,  efpecially  by  local  blood-letting  and 
blifters.  Where  the  difeafe  approaches  to  the  nature  of 
peripneumony,  leeches  or  cupping  glaffes,  after  fcarification, 
may  be  applied  to  the  cheft.  Blifters,  however,  are  fafe  and 
ufeful  in  all  cafes,  when  applied  to  the  thorax,  and  ftiould 
not  be  omitted.  The  ufe  of  moderate  purgatives  feems  to 
afford  a fafer  mode  of  evacuation  in  peripneumonia  notha 
than  blood-letting.  Dr.  Cullen,  indeed,  is  doubtful  of  their 
efficacy ; but  Sydenham  affures  us  that,  according  to  his 
experience,  they  are  more  ufeful  than  in  the  true  pneumonia. 
The  refult  of  general  experience,  however,  feems  to  be, 
that  mild  cathartics  only,  or  clyjlers,  are  proper  in  this  difeafe  ; 
for,  although  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  prevent  irri- 
tating matter  from  lodging  in  the  alimentary  canal,  yet 
much  or  frequent  evacuation  is  found  hurtful. 

The  beneficial  effefts  of  emetics  in  this  complaint,  in  which 
the  freedom  of  the  expeftoration  is  a matter  of  great  im- 
portance, might  be  anticipated,  and  experience  confirms  the 
expeftation.  Nor  is  their  tendency  to  promote  perfpiration, 
which,  if  general  and  not  profufe,  nor  brought  out  by  heat- 


ing meafures,  is  far  the  molt  favourable,  to  be  overlooked. 
With  refpeft  to  the  other  medicines,  denominated  expectorants, 
which  are  often  recommended  in  thefe  bronchial  affeftions, 
we  have  already  ftated  how  little  efficacy  they  poffefs,  which 
merits  the  appellation.  (See  Expectorants.  ) The  more 
ftimulant  articles  of  this  clafs,  fuch  as  the  foetid  gum-relins, 
ammoniac,  affa  fcctida,  &c.  may  be  produdtive  of  fomc 
benefit  as  tonics,  in  the  convalefcent  ftare  of  the  complaint, 
but  they  are  too  heating  to  be  admiflible,  where  the  in- 
flammatory condition  is  ftill  prefent  in  any  degree.  The 
ipecacuanha,  or  the  fquill,  in  its  preparation  with  vinegar,  are 
more  applicable ; but  they  are,  perhaps,  chiefly  efficacious 
by  the  degree  of  naufea  which  they  excite,  and  therefore 
rather  belong  to  the  clafs  of  emetics. 

Where  the  mucus  excreted  is  extremely  thick  and  vifeid, 
the  inhalation  of  the  fteam  of  warm  water  contributes  to 
facilitate  expeftoration,  by  diluting  the  fputa.  Little, 
however,  is  to  be  expefted  from  grour.d-ivy,  liyffop,  and 
fome  other  popular  peftoral  medicines.  If  they  produce 
any  aftual  alleviation  of  the  cough,  it  is  probably  merely  in 
confequence  of  the  mucilage  which  they  contain,  which, 
like  the  various  emulfions,  liquorice,  fugar- candy,  &c.  re- 
lieve the  irritation  of  the  cough,  by  befmearing  the  fauces, 
and  fhielding  the  paflages  from  the  acrimony  of  the  mucus. 

Paregorics,  which  are  in  faft  opiates,  are  too  often  reforted  to 
injudicioufly  in  this  difeafe,  and  it  is  neccffary  to  enforce  much 
caution  with  refpeft  to  the  employment  of  thefe  medicines 
in  fpurious  peripneumony.  They  aft  by  leffening  the  fenii- 
bility  of  the  difeafed  parts  to  the  irritation  of  the  accumu- 
lating excretions  of  the  lungs,  and  thus  interrupt  for  a time 
the  efforts  to  expeftorate,  and  at  the  fame  time  they  inter- 
pofe,  as  it  were,  a veil  between  the  aftual  ftate  of  difeafe 
and  the  obferver,  and  deceive  him  as  to  the  quantity  of  the 
excretion.  But  the  great  evil  is,  that,  during  the  interrup- 
tion to  expeftoration  which  opium  occafions,  if  the  fluid  be 
ftill  copioufly  poured  into  the  bronchial  paflages,  and  the 
ftrength  be  much  reduced,  the  lungs  become  clogged  up, 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  patient  to  unload  them,  and  the 
danger  of  aftual  fuffocation  is  aggravated,  or  abfolutely 
brought  on.  It  is  only,  therefore,  after  the  inflammatory 
affeftion,  and  the  febrile  ftate  of  the  conftitution  is  gone,  and 
nothing  but  irritability  remains,  that  opiates  may  be  ufed  at 
the  diferetion  of  the  praftitioner. 

Where  the  ftrength  appears  to  be  much  funk,  cordials  and 
ftimulants  can  fcarcely  be  ventured  upon,  fo  long  as  any  in- 
flammatory fymptorns  remain  : preparations  of  the  bark 
are  generally  hurtful,  and  even  wine,  diluted  with  water, 
though  lefs  irritating,  can  only  be  admitted  in  cafes,  when 
the  patients,  as  often  happens,  have  been  long  habituated 
to  the  ufe  of  ftimulating  liquors.  The  only  fafe  mode  of 
fupporting  the  ftrength,  is  by  the  cautious  but  afiiduous 
adminiftration  of  light,  liquid,  vegetable  food.  For  fo  long 
as  any  fever  remains,  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen  is  indifpen- 
fably  required.  See  Cullen,  Firft  Lines,  feft.  37 6.  Wilfon, 
on  Febrile  Difeafes,  vol.  iv.  chap.  11.  Badham  on  Inflam. 
Affeftions  of  the  Bronchias,  chap.  iii.  Alfo,  Boerhaave, 
Aph.  867,  with  Van  Swieten’s  Commentary ; Sydenham, 
Op.  feft.  vi.  cap.  4.  Morgagni,  de  Sed.  et  Caufis  Mor- 
bor.  epift.  xxil  art.  1 1 — 15. 

PERIPOLIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Magna  Graecia,  in  the  part  called  Brutium.  It  belonged 
to  the  Locrian-Epizephyrians,  on  the  banks  of  the  fmall 
river  Alex  or  Halex. 

PERIPTERE,  riEpiviEf®-,  formed  of  rspi,  about,  and 
mltfuy,  wing  ; 7.  d.  winged  on  every  fide,  in  Ancient  Archi- 
tefture,  a building  encompaffed  on  the  outfide  with  a feries 
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of  infulate  columns,  forming  a kind  of  ifle,  or  portico, 
all  around. 

Such  were  the  bafilica  of  Antonine,  the  feptizofl  of  Se- 
verus,  the  portico  of  Pompey,  &c. 

Peripteres  were  properly  temples  which  had  columns  on 
all  the  fo  :r  fides  ; by  which  they  were  diftinguilhed  from  * 
proftyles,  and  amphiproftyles,  the  one  of  which  had  no  co- 
lumns before,  and  the  other  none  on  the  fides. 

M.  Perrault  obferves,  that  periptere,  in  its  general  fenfe, 
includes  all  the  fpecies  of  temples  which  have  porticoes 
of  columns  all  around,  whether  the  columns  be  diptere,  or 
pfeudo-diptere,  or  Ample  periptere  ; which  is  a fpecies  that 
bears  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  which  has  its  columns  dif- 
tant  from  the  wall  by  the  breadth  of  an  inter-columnation. 
For  the  difference  between  periptere  and  periftyle,  fee 
Peristyle. 

PERIPYEMA,  from  crept,  and  wvo»,  pus,  in  Surgery,  a 
colle&ion  of  matter  around  any  part. 

PERIRRHANTERION,  wspippvTnpiwv,  in  Antiquity,  a 
veffel  ufually  of  Hone  or  brafs,  Riled  with  holy  water,  with 
which  all  thofe  that  were  admitted  to  the  facrifices  were 
fprinkled,  and  beyond  which  it  was  unlawful  for  any  one 
that  was  jSstonX®-,  or  profane,  to  pafs.  Some  fay  it  was 
placed  in  the  ccSvtoi/,  or  inmoft  rccefs  of  the  temple,  into 
which  none  entered  but  the  pried  ; but  Cafaubon  will  have  it 
to  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  which  opinion  feems 
more  probable,  bccaufeall  perfons  who  were  a&t<on\oi,  or  un- 
polluted, were  permitted  to  pafs  beyond  it. 

PERIRRHEUSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland 
placed  by  Pliny  on  the  coad  of  Ionia,  a province  of  Afia 
Minor. 

PERISABORA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  an  ifland  of  the 
Euphrates,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Zofimus 
calls  it  Berfabora,  and  fays  that  it  was  well  fortified,  and 
that  it  was  not  inferior  in  grandeur  to  Ctefiphon.  It  was 
fituated  S.E.  of  Sippara. 

PERISBA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irac  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Hamadan. 

PERISCEPASTRUM,  from  ros pi,  and  cepajlrum,  a 
•wild  onion,  denotes,  in  Surgery,  a particular  bandage,  which 
encircles  the  head  in  fuccefiive  folds,  iike  the  layers  of  that 
bulbous  root. 

PE  RISCII,  Ttfio-'iiot,  q.  d.  circnmumbres , of  irifi,  about, 
and  o-iua,  jhadonv,  in  Geography,  thofe  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  whofe  (hadows  do,  in  one  and  the  fame  day,  fuccefiively 
turn  to  all  the  points  of  the  horizon. 

Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zones,  or  thofe 
who  live  within  the  compafs  of  the  arftic  and  antar&ic  cir- 
cles ; for  as  the  fun  never  goes  down  to  them  after  he  is  once 
up,  but  moves  always  round  about,  fo  do  their  fhadows  ; in- 
fomuch  that,  in  the  fame  day,  they  have  their  fhadows  on  all 
fides. 

PERISCYLACISMUS,  'STejivxvAaxwy*®',  a method  of 
purification  in  frequent  ufe  among  the  Greeks.  It  was 
done  by  drawing  a whelp  round  the  perfon  to  be  purified. 

The  word  comes  from  c-xtAaij,  a whelp 

PERISCYPHISMUS,  from  wtpi,  and  *v$o;,  gibbous,  in 
Surgery,  an  incifion  made  acroft  the  forehead,  or  from  one 
temple  to  the  other,  over  the  coronal  future,  formerly  prac- 
tifed  in  confiderable  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  The  lips  of 
this  wound  were  kept  afunder  with  lint,  and  when  the  dif- 
order  abated,  the  denudated  bone  wasrafped,  and  the  wound 
healed.  P.  .cEgineta.  lib.  vi.  c.  7.’ 

PERISSACHOREGIA,  a term  found  in  the  Code, 
about  the  meaning  of  which  authors  are  much  divided. 

Alciat,  and  fome  others,  will  have  it  to  be  the  name  of  an 
office  ; viz.  that  of  curator  of  the  annona,  or  provifions, 


from  vsi^voiix,  abundance,  and  t0  lead,  or  bring. 

Others  take  it  to  be  the  office  of  a magiftrate,  who  was  to 
look  to  the  augmentation  of  the  annona,  and  the  diftribution 
of  the  fame.  Dorn.  Macri  will  have  it  to  fignify  a donative, 
or  diftribution  made  to  the  foldiers,  over  and  above  their  pay, 
See  Donative. 

PERISSOLOGY,  wept <r<ro\oyia,  in  Rhetoric,  a quality 
of  ftyle  dire&ly  eppofite  to  brachylogy,  and  is  otherwife 
called  macrology.  See  Macrology,  Brachylogy,  and 
Diction. 

PERISSON,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  to  a kind  of  nightfhade,  which  makes  thofe  people 
who  took  it  internally  run  mad.  It  was  alfo  called  penta- 
dryon,  and  anhydron,  and  by  fome  manicum  Jlrychnum,  or  limply 
manicum. 

PERISSOSIS,  a word  ufed  by  Hippocrates  to  exprefs  a 
redundance  of  humours. 

PERISTALTIC,  in  Anatomy,  from  vspi-sWv,  to  contrast, 
a term  applied  to  the  motions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  by 
which  its  contents  are  carried  forwards  or  backwards.  See 
Intestine. 

PERISTAPHYLINUS,  a name  given  by  fome  writers 
to  two  mufcles  of  the  foft  palate.  The  periftaphyhnus  ex- 
ternus  is  the  circumflexus  palati ; theinternus  is  the  levator 
palati.  See  Deglutition. 

PERISTAPHYLO-PHARYNGEUS,  a name  given 
by  Winflow  to  fome  fibres  of  the  conftridlor  pharyngis  fupe- 
rior.  See  Deglutition. 

PERISTERITES,  the  Pigeon-Jlone,  in  Natural Hijlory, 
a name  given  by  fome  whimfical  people  to  an  odd  conforma- 
tion of  a pebble,  which  they  fuppofe  to  reprefent  very  ex- 
a&ly  a pigeon  without  its  wings.  It  feems  to  have  been  a 
mere  lufus  nature,  in  the  formation  of  a common  pebble. 
The  variations  of  figure  in  the  common  pebbles  are  fo  infi- 
nite, that  a perfon  of  a fertile  imagination  might  find  refem- 
blances  to  ail  the  parts  of  the  creation  in  the  ftones  of  a 
fingle  gravel-pit.  The  giving  names  to  fuch  accidental 
things  is  not"  only  unneceflary,  but  mifehievous,  as  it  caufes 
great  confufion  in  natural  hiftory. 

PERISTERNA,  in  Anatomy,  is  ufed  for  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  thorax. 

PERISTIARCHUS,  w sptmpx®,  *n  Antiquity,  a name 
given  to  the  perfon  that  officiated  in  a luftration. 

The  word  comes  from  ws«ira,  another  name  for  xa0c.fi- 

fA-XTOl. 

PERISTOMA,,  in  Anatomy,  a word  ufed  by  authors 
to  exprefs  the  villous  coat  of  the  inteftines. 

PERISTOMIUM,  in  Botany,  from  vrtft,  about,  and 
r:/xa,  the  mouth,  becaufe  it  encircles  the  orifice  of  the  cap- 
fule  ; fee  Fringe  of  Mosses. 

PERISTYLE,  ■nrefjjT/Xoj,  formed  from  cregt,  about,  and 
riAo;,  column,  in  Ancient  ArchiteSlure,  a place  or  building, 
encompafled  with  a row  of  columns  on  the  infide  ; by 
which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  periptere,  where  the  co- 
lumns are  difpofed  withoutfide. 

Such  was  the  hypaethre  temple  of  Vitruvius  ; and  fucli 
are  now  fome  bafilicas  in  Rome,  feveral  places  in  Italy,  and 
moll  cloifters  of  religious. 

Peristyle  is  alfo  ufed  by  modern  writers  for  a range 
of  columns,  either  within  or  without  a building. 

Thus  we  fay,  the  Corinthian  periftyle  of  the  portal  of  the 
Louvre,  &c. 

PERISTYLION,  wepirvXKw,  among  the  Athenians,  a 
large  fquare  place,  though  fometimes  oblong,  in  the  middle 
of  the  gymnafium,  defigned  for  walking,  and  tne  performance 
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of  thofe  exercifes  which  were  not  to  be  performed  in  the 
palaeftra. 

PERISYSTOLE,  wsf»crvroX»i,  in  Phyfiology , the  paufe 
or  interval  between  the  two  motions  of  the  heart,  or  pulfe  ; 
viz.  that  of  the  fyftole,  or  contraXion  ; and  that  of  the 
diaftole,  or  dilatation. 

PE  RITAS,  in  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  Spanilh  main.; 
io  miles  W.  of  Cumana  bay. 

PERITHE,  a name  by  which  fome  of  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages  have  called  the  pyrites  ; they  fay  it  has  great 
virtues  againft  the  gout ; fome  of  them  alfo  have  called  it 
the  lapis  pcridonius. 

PERITO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Ultra  ; 16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Celano. 

PERITONiEOREXIS,  from  mpAmuw,  the  peritoneum, 
and  pWw,  to  break , in  Surgery,  a burfting  of  the  peri- 
toneum. 

PERITONEUM,  in  Anatomy,  (v?no*uo>,  Gr.  from 
iripntim,  to  ftretch  round,)  the  ferous  membrane  which  lines 
the  abdomen,  and  covers  the  vifcera  contained  in  that 
cavity. 

The  abdomen  or  lower  belly  is  a large  cavity,  containing  the 
organs  concerned  in  digeftion,  in  the  fecretion  and  excretion 
of  urine,  and  part  of  thofe  employed  in  generation.  It  oc- 
cupies the  part  of  the  trunk  comprehended  between  the 
cheft  and  the  lower  extremities.  We  have  to  confider,  in 
the  anatomy  of  this  part,  the  containing  parts,  fides,  walls, 
or  parietes,  as  they  are  technically  termed,  and  the  contained 
organs,  or  the  abdominal  vifcera. 

The  figure  of  the  abdomen,  viewed  altogether,  hapdly 
admits  of  any  general  defcription  ; more  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  its  connexions  with  the  cheft  above,  and  the  limbs 
below,  which  obfcure  its  outline.  We  may  diftin  .uifti,  on 
the  external  afpeX,  an  anterior  and  pofterior,  a fuperior  and 
inferior,  and  two  lateral  regions. 

The  anterior  region,  called  the  belly  in  common  language, 
is  oblong  and  convex,  particularly  below.  The  whole  of 
this  divifion  being  formed  of  mufcles  and  other  foft  parts, 
its  figure  is  fubjeX  to  all  thofe  changes,  which  the  motions  of 
the  abdominal  vifcera  in  refpiration,  and  in  the  various  move- 
ments of  the  trunk,  and  the  numerous  alterations  in  the  bulk 
of  the' organs,  according  as  they  are  full  or  empty,  muft 
produce.  The  convexity  of  the  belly  is  the  lead,  when  we 
lie  horizontally  on  the  back  : it  is  increafed  in  the  ereX  atti- 
tude, becaufe  the  pelvis  altogether  is  bent  backwards  in  re- 
lation to  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  ; and  it  is  ftiil  greater 
in  the  kneeling  pofture,  becaufe  the  fpine  is  then  more  bent 
backwards,  and  the  abdominal  vifcera  thrown  forwards.  The 
abdominal  mufcles,  particularly  the  reXi,  are  thrown  into  an 
unpleafant  date  of  tenfion  in  the  latter  pofition.  When  air 
is  taken  into  the  cheft,  the  abdominal  vifcera  are  thruft  for- 
wards, fo  as  to  make  the  belly  more  prominent ; and  it  falls 
again  when  air  is  expelled  in  expiration. 

The  middle  and  upper  part  of  this  region  prefents  a fuper- 
ficial  depreffion,  called  the  fcrobiculus  cordis,  or  pit  of  the 
ftomach  : and  a little  below  this,  on  the  middle  line  of  the 
abdomen,  is  a more  or  lefs  depreffed  cicatrix,  called  the  navel 
or  umbilicus. 

The  front  of  the  abdomen  is  fubdivided  into  three  regions ; 
a fuperior,  middle,  and  inferior,  called  the  epigaftric,  um- 
bilical, and  hypogaftric.  The  firft  begins  at  the  end  of  the 
enfiform  cartilage,  and  extends  to  the  level  of  a line  drawn 
from  fide  to  fide,  between  the  moft  prominent  points  of  the 
inferior  boundary  of  the  cheft.  The  middle  of  this  region 
is  properly  called  the  epigaftrium,  while  the  lateral  divilions, 
covered  by  the  ribs,  are  named  the  right  and  left  hypochon- 
dria. The  umbilical  region  reaches  from  the  lower  boundary 
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of  the  epigaftric  to  the  level  of  a line  drawn  between  the 
two  criftse  of  the  offa  innominata  : the  lateral  portions  of 
this  divifion  are  called  the  flanks  or  fides.  The  remainder  of 
the  abdomen,  below  the  line  laft  mentioned,  is  the  hypc- 
gaftric  region  : this  is  fometimes  divided  into  an  upper  and 
a lower  : the  middle  of  the  former  is  the  hypogaftrium,  and 
the  fides  are  the  ilia  : the  middle  of  the  latter  is  the  region 
of  the  pubes,  and  the  fides  are  the  groins  or  inguina.  The 
arbitrary  diftinXions  firft  indicated  may  be  clearly  (hewn, 
by  placing  four  ribbons  on  the  body  : two  tranfverfely,  of 
which  one  croffes  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  ribs,  and  the 
other  at  the  criftae  of  the  offa  innominata  ; and  two  perpen- 
dicularly, from  the  anterifir  and  fuperior  fpines  of  the  offa  in- 
nominata to  the  edges  of  the  cheft.  Thus  the  front  of  the 
abdomen  will  be  divided  into  the  nine  parts  enumerated 
already. 

The  pofterior  region  confiftsof  two  parts.  The  fuperior, 
called  the  loins,  prefents  a middle  depreffion,  correfponding  to 
the  fpinous  proceffes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  two  lateral 
elevations,  produced  by  the  maffes  of  the  fpinal  mufcles. 
The  lumbar  region,  however,  taken  altogether,  is  concave 
from  above  downwards  : this  concavity  is  Ieaft  in  the  re- 
cumbent pofture,  increafes  when  we  ftand  up,  and  is  more 
confiderable  in  proportion  as  we  bend  the  cheft  backwards. 
The  lower  compnfes  two  rounded  prominences,  formed  by 
large  maffeg  of  mufcle,  covered  by  a thick  ftratum  of  fat, 
and  called  the  buttocks.  They  are  feparated  from  each 
other  by  a longitudinal  depreffion  leading  to  the  anus  ; and 
each  is  bounded  below  by  a large  fold,  which  diftinguilhes  it 
from  the  reft  of  the  thigh. 

The  upper  region  is  not  perceived  externally ; it  is 
formed  by  the  diaphragm,  and  correfponds  exaXly  to  the 
bafis  of  the  cheft.  We  have  only  to  ftate  here  that  it  is 
convex,  and  (lightly  divided  at  the  middle  into  two  promi- 
nences ; and  that  it  is  much  higher  in  front  than  behind, 
rifing  as  High  as  the  enfiform  cartilage,  and  even  above  it  in 
the  former  afpeX,  and  flanting  from  this  to  the  laft  ribs 
and  lumbar  vertebrse  in  the  latter.  For  a more  particular 
account  of  the  form  and  relations  of  this  boundary  of  the  ab- 
domen, which  feparates  it  from  the  cheft,  fee  Diaphragm- 

The  lateral  regions  are  much  lefs  extenlive  than  the  anterior 
and  pofterior,  with  which  they  are  continuous,  and  are  de- 
fined by  the  lower  edges  of  the  ribs  and  the  criftae  of  the  offa 
innominata.  They  are  concave  from  above  downwards,  and 
convex  from  before  backwards ; and,  as  the  fides  of  the  ab- 
domen are  here,  as  in  the  front,  formed  by  mufcles,  they 
are  fubjeX  to  changes  from  the  fame  caufes.  The  con- 
cavity is  greater  in  the  Handing  or  upright,  than  in  the 
recumbent  pofture.  Above  the  lower  edge  of  the  ribs,  the 
cavity  of  the  cheft  begins  ; but  the  furface  of  the  diaphragm 
lies  in  contaX  with  that  of  the  ribs,  although  they  are  both 
covered  by  the  pleura,  and  the  convexity  of  the  upper  re- 
gion of  the  abdomen  rifes  into  the  cheft,  and  is  covered  be- 
hind and  at  the  fides  by  the  latter  cavity.  Hence  a (harp  in- 
ftrument  would  pafs  in  the  intervals  of  the  lower  ribs,  and 
through  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdomen,  without  wounding 
the  lung.  See  Lung  and  Diaphragm. 

The  inferior  region  of  the  abdomen  prefents  at  the  two 
fides  the  attachments  of  the  lower  limbs ; and  in  the  middle, 
the  generative  organs  and  anus.  The  'pace  between  the  two 
latter  is  called  the  perineum.  (See  Perineum.)  The 
generative  organs  and  anus  are  defenbed  under  Generation 
and  Intestine. 

The  abdominal  parietes  prefent  the  fame  regions  on  the 
infide  : the  anterior,  covered  throughout  by  the  peritoneum, 
is  concave  and  fmooth,  and  contiguous  to  the  abdominal 
vifcera.  The  pofterior  affords  attachments  to  the  various 
vifcera ; 
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vifcera : when  thefe  are  removed,  it  prefents  a middle  co- 
lumn, formed  by  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  fupporting  the 
aorta  and  vena  cava;  and  two  broad  and  deep  lateral  de- 
prefiions,  which  end  below  in  two  wider  excavations,  formed 
by  the  fuperior  expanfionsof  the  offa  innominata,  and  called 
the  iliac  foflae.  The  lateral  regions  are  narrow,  concave, 
and  fmootli,  and  continued  uninterruptedly  with  the  anterior 
and  pofterior.  The  fuperior,  formed  by  the  concavity  of 
the  diaphragm,  is  concave,  and  correfponds  to  the  liver, 
ftomach,  and  fpleen.  The  inferior  confifts  of  the  excavation 
of  the  pelvis  ; a rounded  hollow,  conftituting  a kind  of  ap- 
pendix to  the  abdomen,  and  lodging  the  reftum  and  bladder, 
the  vagina  and  uterus,  with  its  appendages. 

The  boundaries  of  the  abdomen,  at  the  back  and  lower 
parts,  confift  of  the  vertebral  column  and  pelvis,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  fixed  points ; the  motion  of  which  they  are 
capable  not  affefting  the  dimenfioas  of  the  cavity.  In  the 
reft  of  the  extent,  the  coverings  are  mufcular,  and  capable 
of  changing  both  the  form  and  fixe  of  the  part  to  a con- 
fiderable  degree.  (See  Obliquus.)  The  bones  belonging 
to  the  abdominal  parietes  are  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  facrum, 
coccyx,  ofla  innominata,  with  their  connefting  ligaments 
and  fibro-cartilages ; the  falfe  ribs,  and  their  cartilages  : to 
thefe  we  may  add  the  enfiform  cartilage.  The  front  and 
fides  of  the  cavity  are  formed  by  the  obliqui  externi  and  in- 
tend, the  tranfverfi,  refti,  and  pyramidales : at  the  back 
part  we  have,  forming  the  immediate  furface  of  the  cavity, 
the  iliaci  interni  and  pfoae,  the  quadrati  lumborum,  and 
crura  of  the  diaphragm : nearer  to  the  furface,  the  multi- 
fidi  fpinae,  the  facrolutnbales  and  longifiimi  dorfi,  the  obliqui 
interni  and  tranfverfales,  the  ferrati  poftici  inferiores,  and 
the  IatifCmi  dorfi : above,  the  abdomen  is  bounded  by  the 
diaphragm,  which  feparates  it  from  the  cheft ; at  the  lower 
part  are  the  following  mufcles ; viz.  the  levatores  ani,  the 
coccygei,  tranfverfi  perinei,  acceleratores  urinae,  and  ob- 
turatores ; to  which  might  be  added  thofe  which  cover  the 
pelvis. 

The  arteries  in  the  abdominal  parietes  are  the  internal 
mammary,  the  epigaftric,  circumflexse  ilii,  inferior  inter- 
coftal,  lumbar,  iliolumbar,  lateral  facral,  obturatrices,  pu- 
dendal, and  gluteal.  Thefe  are  accompanied  by  corre- 
fponding  veins.  The  abforbing  veflels  cannot  be  parti- 
cularly enumerated. 

The  nerves  are  the  diaphragmatic,  dorfal,  lumbar,  and 
facral. 

Thefe  parts  are  covered  externally  by  the  (kin,  which  is 
confiderably  thicker  on  the  back  than  on  the  front  afpeft. 
Internally  they  are  lined  by  the  peritoneum,  which  we  (hall 
defcribe  below. 

There  are  feveral  openings  in  the  fides  of  the  abdomen. 
On  the  front  we  have  five,  viz.  {he  umbilicus,  the  two  ab- 
dominal rings,  and  the  crural  arches.  (See  Obliquus.)  In 
the  diaphragm  there  are  three,  for  the  vena  cava  inferior, 
the  afophagus  and  par  vagum,  and  the  aorta  and  thoracic 
duft.  (See  Diaphragm.)  Below,  there  are  two  for  the 
obturator  veflels  and  nerves,  and  as  many  for  the  fciatic 
aerves,  and  large  veflels  going  to  the  buttock  and  hip. 

The  fpace  circumfcribed  by  the  abdominal  parietes  de- 
fcribed  above  represents  an  oval,  of  which  the  large  end  is 
turned  upwards,  and  the  point  downwards.  Its  fize  is  ac- 
commodated to  that  of  the  contained  vifcera,  and  undergoes 
commonly  only  thofe  changes  which  the  varying  quantity  of 
their  contents  can  produce.  The  figure  of  its  boundaries,  we 
have  already  mentioned,  is  conftantly  changing  from  the 
procefs  of  refpiration ; in  which  the  alterations  affeft  only 
the  fuperior  and  anterior,  very  feldom  the  lower  boundary. 
But  the  yielding  nature  of  its  fides  enables  the  abdomen  to 
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increafe  confiderably  under  various  circumftances,  as  in 
pregnancy,  in  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  corpulent,  in 
afeites,  &c.  The  front  is  the  part  molt  affefted  in  thefe 
enlargements ; the  abdominal  mufcles,  particularly  the  refti, 
becoming  diftended  to  a vaft  amount.  The  fides  are  not 
much  enlarged ; the  upper  boundary  alfo  gives  way  in  thofe 
cafes,  enlarging  the  abdomen  at  the  expence  of  the  thorax  : 
hence  the  affection  of  the  refpiratory  organs  in  the  latter 
ftages  of  pregnancy,  and  afeites.  When  the  diftending 
caufe  has  ceafed  to  aft,  the  fides  of  the  cavity  have  the  power 
of  recovering  their  former  fize. 

The  vifcera  contained  in  the  abdomen  may  be  arranged  in 
three  claffes : the  digeftive,  urinary,  and  generative.  Thofe 
of  the  firft  clafs  are  the  ftomach,  the  fmall  inteftine,  the 
large  inteftine,  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  the  fpleen,  pan- 
creas, and  the  omenta.  The  fecond  are  the  kidnie3,  renal 
capfules,  ureters,  and  urinary  bladder.  The  third,  in  the 
male,  the  fpermatic  chords,  vafa  deferentia,  and  vcficulae 
feminales ; in  the  female,  the  vagina,  and  the  uterus,  with 
its  ligaments,  ovaria,  and  Fallopian  tubes. 

The  peritoneum  is  a ferous  membrane,  which,  befides 
lining  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  covers  the  furfaces  of  moft 
of  the  contained  vifcera,  and  forms,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
thefe  vifcera,  duplicatures  or  folds  which  fix  them  in  their 
fituation,  and  convey  to  them  their  veflels  and  nerves.  In 
order  to  convey  a notion  of  its  arrangement  with  refpeft  to 
the  vifcera,  it  has  been  compared  to  a bag  without  an  open- 
ing, of  which  the  fuperior,  anterior,  and  lateral  parts  are 
not  more  extenfive  than  is  fufficient  for  covering  the  corre- 
fponding  portions  of  the  parietes ; while  the  back,  very 
large,  not  only  covers  the  pofterior  part  of  the  cavity,  but 
is  applied  over  the  vifcera,  furnifhing  them  an  external  in- 
veftment.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  it  could  be  diflefted  off 
from  all  the  vifcera,  we  (hould  have  a large  and  entire  bag, 
and  fee  clearly  that  they  are  all  on  the  outfide  of  the  bag. 

We  (hall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  trace  the  courfe 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  follow  it  in  the  formation  of  its  dif- 
ferent folds. 

It  lines  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm,  and  pafies  from 
the  pofterior  and  inferior  edge  of  the  greater  mufcle  over  the 
appendices,  the  pfoas,  the  lumbar  vertebra,  aorta  and  vena 
cava,  the  fpermatic  veflels,  the  renal  capfules,  kidnies,  and 
ureters.  The  three  vifcera  laft  mentioned  are  behind  the 
bag,  and  feparated  by  it  from  thofe  contained  within  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  It  then  lines  the  great  hollows  of  the 
ofla  innominata,  covering  the  iliaci  interni  mufcles  and 
fpermatic  chords,  and  defeends  into  the  pelvis,  covering  the 
reftum  entirely  above,  and  about  one-half  of  it  below. 
From  the  fides  of  the  reftum  it  is  produced  over  the  facrum, 
the  ofla  innominata,  the  internal  iliac  veflels  and  great  nerves, 
the  obturatores  interni,  coccygei,  and  levatores  ani.  At 
about  two  inches  from  the  anus,  it  is  reflefted  from  the  up- 
per furface  of  the  reftum  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina, 
and  covers  its  pofterior  half.  It  afeends  over  the  back  of 
the  uterus,  and  its  appendages,  envelopes  the  fundus  uteri, 
and  front  of  the  organ,  and  is  then  reflefted  from  the  front 
of  the  cervix  to  the  pofterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  bladder. 
It  mounts  over  the  back  of  that  organ,  and  defeends  a little 
from  the  fundus,  particularly  if  it  be  full,  to  the  back  of 
the  pubes ; if  it  be  empty,  the  membrane  afeends  from  the 
bladder  to  the  bone.  Between  the  reftum  and  the  vagina 
there  is  confequently  a fmall  procefs  of  peritoneum,  forming 
a cul-de-fac,  at  the  mouth  of  which  there  are  two  lateral 
folds  more  or  lefs  prominent : the  end  of  this  cul-de-fac  is 
the  moft  depending  part  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  A fimilar 
but  fhorter  pouch,  terminating  alfo  in  a blind  end,  is  formed 
between  the  uterus  and  bladder,  and  there  are  two  lateral 
4 T folds 
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folds  connefting  thefe  organs.  In  the  male,  too,  the  peri- 
toneum  pafles  over  the  vafa  deferentia.  The  correfponding 
cul-de-fac  in  the  male  fubjeft  is  between  the  bladder  and 
reftum.  Where  the  reftum  defcends  from  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder  to  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  a third  kind  of 
procefs  is  formed.  Further  defcriptions  of  thefe  parts  will 
be  found  in  the  articles  Generation  and  Kidney.  As 
the  membrane  pafles  from  the  bladder  to  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes,  it  forms  three  folds,  inclofing  the  umbilical  arteries 
and  uterus.  See  Kidney. 

In  the  iliac  foflse  the  peritoneum  is  continued  over  the 
large  inteftine,  covering  the  caecum  on  the  right,  and  the 
figmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  on  the  left  fide.  To  the  latter 
it  furniflies  a loofe  fold,  continuous  with  that  which  the 
reftum  has  in  the  pelvis ; but  it  binds  the  former  clofely  in 
its  fituation.  (See  Intestine.)  The  membrane  is  then 
continued  on  each  fide  into  the  lumbar  region.  From  the 
bladder^ and  pelvis  the  peritoneum  rifes  to  bound  the  front 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  lines  the  back  of  the  refti,  and 
the  internal  furface  of  the  tranfverfi,  and  then  reaches  the 
edge  of  the  diaphragm,  the  point  from  which  we  commenced 
the  defcription. 

Thus  a large  membranous  bag  is  formed#  fimple  and  oval 
above,  and  ending  in  a Angle,  double,  or  triple  procefles 
below ; viz.  the  productions  between  the  reftum  and  blad- 
der, between  the  bladder  and  uterus,  and  vagina  and  reftum, 
and  between  the  bladder  and  pubes,  where  it  exifts. 

The  folds  of  the  peritoneum  have  been  partly  mentioned 
in  this  article  : they  are  all  particularly  described,  with  the 
vifcera  to  which  they  belong,  in  the  various  parts  of  this 
work.  ^re  have  only  to  notice  a few  of  them  here 
fhortly. 

On  the  left  fide  of  the  diaphragm  the  peritoneal  lining  ex- 
tends, without  producing  any  procefs,  backwards  to  the 
fpine : then  it  is  prolonged  over  the  fplenic  veflels  and  the 
fpleen,  reaches  the  great  end  of  the  ftomach,  and  is  con- 
tinued with  the  anterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum : with 
the  peritoneum  of  the  lumbar  region  it  forms  a fmall  fold 
under  the  anterior  end  of  the  fpleen.  At  the  cefophageal 
opening  of  the  diaphragm,  the  membrane  pafles  over  the 
front  of  the  ftomach. 

On  the  right  fide  of  the  diaphragm  the  peritoneum  forms 
folds,  connefting  the  liver  to  its  furface,  and  called  the  liga- 
ments of  the  liver.  (See  Liver.)  From  the  concave  fur- 
face of  this  organ,  the  peritoneum  extends  to  the  fmall 
curvature  of  the  ftomach,  under  the  name  of  the  little 
omentum.  (See  Epiploon.)  Under  the  edge  of  the  latter 
propefs  is  an  opening,  called  the  foramen  of  Winflow, 
leading  into  another  peritoneal  cavity,  in  front  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  behind  the  ftomach,  and  above  the  tranfverfe 
mefocolon,  having  no  other  communication  with  the  general 
cavity.  If  we  fuppofe  the  peritoneum  to  enter  at  the  open- 
ing juft  mentioned,  we  may  trace  it  forming  the  back  of  the 
liptle  omentum,  then  over  the  back  of  the  ftomach.  Uniting 
tp  the  front  layer  on  the  ftomach,  it  forms  the  anterior  la- 
mina of  the  great  omentum.  This,  after  covering  the  arch 
of  the  colon,  and  the  fmall  inteftmes,  is  reflefted  on  itfelf  tq 
form  the  back  layer,  which  is  fi$ed  to  the  arch  of  the  colon, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  t*-anfverfe  mefocolon.  The  latter 
fold  is  compofed  of  two  layers  ; the  fuperior  of  which  goes 
in  front  of  the  duodenum,  the  pancreas,  the  vena  cava,  and 
the  appeiidices  of  the  diaphragm,  to  the  opening,  from 
which  we  commenced  the  defqription.  For  a more  parti- 
cular account  of  all  thefe  parts,  fee  Epiploon.  The  in- 
ferior layer  of  the  tranfverfe  mefocolon  goes  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  duodenunp,  and  then  is  continued  on  the  back  of 
the  abdomen. 


In  the  lumbar  regions  the  peritoneum  is  continued  over 
the  afcending  and  defcending  colon,  without  forming  any 
thing  like  a mefentery  : it  alfo  covers  here  more  or  lefs  of 
the  kidnies.  Having  enveloped  the  colon,  it  forms  in  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  extending  obliquely  from  above 
downwards,  and  from  left  to  right,  the  broad  fold  that 
covers  the  fmall  inteftine,  called  the  mefentery.  See  In- 
testine. 

The  peritoneum,  like  all  ferous  membranes,  has  two  fur- 
faces  ; an  external  adherent  one,  and  an  internal,  which  is 
free.  The  firft  is  applied  to  the  fides  of  the  cavity,  and  to 
the  different  vifcera  ; and,  where  folds  are  formed  of  two 
layers,  thefe  are  applied  to  each  other.  The  adheiion  of  the 
membrane  to  any  of  the  parts  juft  mentioned  is  not  uniform. 
To  the  liver,  fpleen,  ftomach,  and  inteflines,  (excepting  a 
part  of  the  duodenum,)  it  is  moft  clofely  and  almoft  infepa- 
rably  connefted.  The  union  is  much  lefs  firm  in  the  cafe  of 
the  pancreas,  bladder,  uterus,  and  vagina.  To  the  tendons  ot 
the  tranfverfi,  and  of  the  diaphragm,  the  conneftion  of  the 
membrane  is  moft  intimate  : it  can  hardly  be  feparated  entire. 
The  adhefion  is  much  lefs  firm  to  the  diaphragm,  and  to  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  tranfvcrfus.  But  the  loofeft  attach- 
ment of  all  is  in  the  lumbar  regions,  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  about  the  pelvis,  where  a copious  and  eafily 
lacerable  cellular  tiffue  joins  it  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 
This  flrufture  allows  the  pus  of'  abfceffes  to  pafs  from  one 
part  to  another,  as  in  the  pfoas  abfcefs,  &c.  Above  the 
pubes,  and  behind  the  refti,  there  is  much  loofe  cellular 
tiffue,  which  allows  the  peritoneum  to  quit  thefe  mufcles, 
and  apply  itfelf  on  the  bladder,  when  that  organ,  in  its  di- 
lated ftate,  afcends  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  At  the 
opening  for  the  vena  cava,  the  peritoneum  is  feparated  from 
the  pleura  only  by  cellular  tiffue ; the  two  membranes  are 
alfo  near  together  at  the  cefophageal  and  aortic  orifices 
of  the  mufcle.  At  the  fide  of  the  enfiform  cartilage,  and 
the  lower  edge  of  the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm,  arifing  from 
the  laft  rib,  the  two  membranes  come  in  contaft. 

Wherever  there  is  much  cellular  tiffue  on  the  furface  of 
the  peritoneum,  it  contains  more  or  lefs  fat.  This  fluid  is 
alfq  copioufly  depofited  in  moft  of  the  folds  of  the  mem- 
brane. 

The  free  furface  of  the  membrane  is  diftinguifhed  by  no 
peculiar  chqrafter ; as  in  all  other  ferous  membranes,  it  is 
perfeftly  fmooth,  and  moiftened  by  an  exhalation,  which 
merely  gives  a lubricity  to  the  parts  during  life,  but  is 
vilible  in  the  form  of  aftual  fluid  after  death. 

Unnatural  adhefions,  the  confequence  of  inflammation, 
are  much  more  rare  here  than  in  the  pleura.  Can  we  ex- 
plain this  phenomenon,  by  the  more  numerous  and  extenlive 
motions  of  the  abdominal  contents  ? In  the  violent  exertions 
of  the  body,  in  refpiration,  in  the  natural  execution  of  the 
digelHve  funftions,  &c.  the  relations  of  the  different  parts 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  fides  of  the  cavity,  are  inceffantly 
changing ; and  they  correfpond  to  each  other  only  in  fmall 
points,  on  account  of  their  rounded  outlines.  Where  there 
is  lefs  motion,  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  between 
the  liver  and  fpleen  and  the  diaphragm,  or  in  old  irreducible 
herniae,  adhefions  are  much  more  common. 

The  peritoneum  is  thin,  like  all  organs  belonging  to  the 
ferous  fyftem.  It  is  thickeft  about  the  loins,  and  the  fides 
of  the  abdomen  ; thinner  in  the  folds  attached  to  the  vifcera, 
and  very  thin  on  the  liver,  fpleen,  ftomach,  and  inteftines. 
In  the  omenta  its  tenuity  is  extreme.  It  is  diaphanous,  and 
confequently  allows  the  colour  of  the  fubjacent  organs  to 
appear  through  it. 

On  its  organifation,  properties,  and  ufes,  we  have  no- 
thing 
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thing  to  add  to  the  general  account  of  thefe  fubje&s  in  the 
article  Membrane. 

In  the  fifh  kind,  the  peritoneum,  or  membrane  furround- 
ing the  abdomen,  is  very  variokjfty  coloured.  In  fome  it 
is  of  a fhining  filvery  whitenefs,  as  in  the  cyprini,  pearch, 
efoces,  &c.  In  others  it  is  of  a fine  pale  fle/h-colour,  as 
in  the  falmon  ; and  in  fome  k is  wholly  black,  or  elfe  varie- 
gated with  very  numerous  black  fpots,  as  in  the  clupeae, 
gadi,  cotti,  and  fpari. 

PERITONITIS,  in  Medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum,  or  membrane  fining  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  inverting  all  its  vifcera,  and  alfo  extending  itfelf  to  form 
the  omentum. 

As  the  peritoneal  membrane  occurs  in  thefe  three  fixa- 
tions, fomewhat  diftinft  from  each  other,  though  ftill  but  a 
continuation  of  the  fame  ftru&ure,  Dr.  Cullen  divided  the 
difeafe  into  three  fpecies ; i.  The  peritonitis  propria,  when 
the  inflammation  is  feated  in  that  part  of  the  membrane 
ftriftly  fo  called,  which  lines  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  ; 
2.  Peritonitis  omenta/is,  when  it  is  feated  in  the  omentum  ; 
and  3.  Peritonitis  mefenterica , when  it  is  feated  in  the  invert- 
ing membrane  of  the  mefentery.  The  fymptoms  and  me- 
thod of  treatment  requilite  for  their  cure  are  nearly  the  fame 
under  all  thefe  forms,  and  we  Ihall  treat  of  them  under  the 
fame  head. 

It  mull  be  premifed,  however,  that  the  peritoneum  is 
fubjedl  to  two  kinds  of  inflammation ; the  one  acute,  and 
accompanied  by  fymptoms  of  violent  conftitutional  difturb- 
ance,  which  is  the  proper  peritonitis  of  authors ; the  other 
of  a more  chronic  form,  which  wc  (hall  defcribe  feparately. 

§ I.  The  acute  peritonitis  generally  commences,  like  the 
other  vifceral  inflammations,  with  chills  and  (hiverings, 
though  thefe  are  fometimes  flight,  and  occafionally  abfent 
altogether : the  pulfe  becomes  quick  and  frequent ; there  is 
confiderable  thirft ; and  the  general  affe&ion,  called  fever, 
enfucs.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  attended  from  the  very  be- 
ginning with  a fenfe  of  heat  and  pain  in  the  abdomen,  at  firft 
generally  confined  to  fome  one  part,  though  fometimes  dif- 
fufed  over  the  whole  of  its  furfaCe.  This  pain  is  much  in- 
creafed  by  preflure,  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  a great 
tendernefs  or  forenefs  of  the  belly ; but  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  inclination  to  go  to  flool.  The  pulfe  is  at 
leaft  one  hundred  in  a minute,  and  fmall ; yet  the  tongue  is 
not  much  altered  at  firft  from  its  natural  appearance. 

In  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours,  however,  the  pain 
and  tendernefs  on  preflure  increafe,  fo  that  even  the  weight 
of  the  bed-clothes  fometimes  becomes  intolerable,  and  the 
pulfe  rifes  to  a hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  in  a minute  : at 
this  time  the  torigue  begins  to  be  covered  with  a cream-co- 
loured mucus,  and,  though  it  is  moift,  there  is  great  thirft. 
A cdnfiderable  degree  of  tenfion  and  fwelling  now  takes 
place  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and  the  patient  finds  moft 
relief  from  pain  by  remaining  mbtionlefs  upon  the  back, 
with  the  knees  in  a fmall  degree  elevated.  This  pofition, 
while  it  throws  the  weight  of  the  inteftines  to  the  fpine,  and 
therefore  removes  the  preflure  of  them  from  the  inflamed 
membrane,  at  the  fame  time  relaxes  the  abdominal  mufcles, 
and  prevents  any  ftriCture  over  the  outer  furface  of  the  in- 
flamed part.  As  thefe  mufcles  are  called  into  aftion  by  any 
attempt  to  rife  or  even  to  turn,  fo  fuch  a motion  neceflarily 
aggravates  the  acute  pain ; whence  abfolute  reft,  as  jutt 
flated,  is  moft  eafy  to  the  patient.  The  tenfion  of  the 
belly  continues  to  increafe  to  the  fixth,  feventh,  or  eighth 
day,  on  one  of  which  days,  unlefs  proper  meafures  have 
been  taken  to  remove  the  difeafe,  the  patient  moft  commonly 
expires.  Previous  to  death,  the  pain  often  fuddenly  ceafes, 
and  the  inexperienced  may  conceive  that  this  is  an  indication 


of  amendment  in  the  dileafe  : but  if  the  fymptoms  be  mi- 
nutely examined],  it  is  found  that,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
pulfe  is  finking  in  flrength  and  increafing  in  rapidity,  that 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  is  alfo  fenfibly  diminilhed,  the 
countenance  collapfes,  cold  clammy  fweats  break  out,  the 
extremities  lofe  their  vital  warmth,  and  at  length  a laborious 
refpiration  manifefts  the  concluding  ftruggle  of  fife. 

A favourable  prognofis,  however,  is  to  be  deduced  from 
a gradual  ceffation  of  the  pain,  efpecially  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a diminution  cf  tenfion  and  forenefs*  and  when  at 
the  fame  time  the  pulfe  becomes  fuller  and  lefs  frequent,  the 
flcin  lefs  parched,  foft,  and  moift,  the  refpiration  lefs  la- 
borious, and  the  countenance  more  open  and  expreffive  of 
eafe, 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  diftinguilhed  from 
colic  by  the  permanency  of  the  pain,  and  the  frequency  of 
the  gylfe,  as  well  as  by  the  tendernefs  on  preflure,  even  be- 
fore any  tenfion  of  the  abdomen  has  taken  place  ; and  by 
the  abfence  of  any  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  when  the  pain 
is  fevere,  as  well  as  by  the  undiminifhed  fuffering,  when  an 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  effedled,  either  fpontaneoufly  or 
by  medicine.  It  is  not  fo  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  or  enteritis.  In  this  latter  difeafe, 
however,  there  is  obftinate  conftipation,  and  the  pain  is 
more  acute,  and  not  fo  much  aggravated  by  external  pref- 
fure  ; the  liomach  is  alfo  commonly  affedled  with  vomiting. 
See  Colic  and  Enteritis. 

The  appearances  which  prefent  themfelves  on  the  diJfe8ion 
of  perfons  who  die  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  are,  a rednefs 
of  that  membrane,  which  is  crowded  with  a number  of  very 
fmall  veffels,  carrying  a florid  blood,  and  alfo  confiderably 
thickened,  more  pulpy,  and  lefs  tranfparent  than  natural. 
When  a portion  of  the  inflamed  peritoneum  is  feparated 
from  the  abdominal  mufcles,  there  is  commonly  no  appear- 
ance whatever  of  the  inflammation  having  fpread  into  the 
mufcle6  ; but  where  the  peritoneum  covers  the  inteftinal 
canal,  the  inflammation  is  fometimes  found  to  have  pene- 
trated not  only  into  the  mufcular  coat  of  the  inteftines,  but 
even  into  the  villou6  membrane.  The  reafon  of  this  dif- 
ference probably  is,  that  the  peritoneum  is  lefs  connefted 
with  the  abdominal  mufcles  than  with  the  inteftinal  canal,  fo 
that  the  inflammation  pafl'es  more  readily  from  the  peritoneum 
to  the  former  than  the  latter. 

The  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  fometimes  found 
to  have  been  flight  and  partial ; at  other  times  great  and 
univerfal.  When  it  is  flight,  and  affefts  that  part  of  the 
membrane  which  is  connected  with  the  inteftinal  canal,  it 
often  forms  broad  bands  of  inflammation,  which  run  along 
the  courfe  of  the  inteftines,  and  are  bounded  by  the  contact 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  inteftines  among  themfelves. 
In  this  cafe,  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  are  not  thicker  than 
ufual,  the  inflammation  being  flight,  and  confined  to  the 
peritoneum  itfelf.  Where  the  inflammation  is  great,  the 
inteftines  are  much  thicker  and  more  maffy.  This  evidently 
arifes  from  the  greater  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  fmall 
blood-veffels,  as  well  as  from  the  extravafation  of  fluids 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  inteftines,  in  confequence  of  the 
flrong  inflammatory  adtion  of  the  veflels.  The  mefentery  and 
mefocolon  are  much  thicker  than  their  natural  Hate,  and 
there  is  alfo  a remarkable  change  in  the  omentum.  It  is  fre- 
quently as  thick  as  a perfon’s  hand,  and  lies  as  a circum- 
fcribed  mafs  along  the  great  curvature  of  the  ftomach.  The 
principal  caufe  of  this  change  in  thefe  parts  is  the  extrava- 
fation of  the  coagulable  lymph  into  the  cellular  membrane 
between  the  laminae  of  the  peritoneum  which  form  them. 

Befldes  thefe  appearances,  there  is  in  many  places  thrown 
out  a layer  of  a yellowilh  pulpy  matter,  gluing  different 
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portions  of  the  vifcera  together.  This  is  fometimes  a thin 
layer ; at  other  times  it  is  of  confiderable  thicknefs ; and 
appears  to  be  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood.  There 
is  alfo  a confiderable  quantity  of  a brownifh  fluid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  refembling  the  ferum,  which  is 
mixed  with  fmall  flireds  of  the  coagulable  lymph,  and  fome- 
times with  pus,  giving  it  a turbid  appearance.  The  quan- 
tity of  coagulable  lymph  and  of  the  fluid  is  fometimes  large, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  inflammation  : and,  in  fome 
inftances,  inftead  of  ferum,  a large  quantity  of  pus  is  found. 
The  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  alfo  frequently  found  dif- 
tended  with  air,  which  had  accumulated  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe. 

The  caufes  of  peritoneal  inflammation  are  perhaps  the 
fame  with  thofe  which  give  rife  to  enteritis  : but  there  is  one 
caufe  of  this  inflammation)  which  is  peculiar  to  women,  and 
is  fome  ftate  of  the  uterus  after  parturition  ; whence  this 
difeafe  has  been  called,  when  occurring  at  that  period,  puer- 
peral fever.  It  occurs,  however,  both  in  men,  and  in  women 
who  have  not  been  pregnant. 

Of  the  Cure  of  Peritonitis — The  nature  of  the  difeafe 
being  once  afeertained,  the  method  of  cure  will  be  obvious. 
As  in  all  other  acute  inflammations,  blood-letting  from  the 
fyftem  at  large  is  the  remedy  to  be  principally  depended 
upon,  and  fhould  be  reforted  to  at  as  early  a period  as  pofli- 
ble.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  or  more  fliould  be  taken  from 
an  adult,  and  a proportionably  lefs  quantity  from  a patient 
not  arrived  at  that  age.  The  chief  guide  in  direfting  this 
operation  muft  be  the  degree  of  pain  expreffed  by  the  pa- 
tient, particularly  under  the  aftion  of  preflure  : and  if  this 
fhould  not  be  diminifhed  in  eight  hours  from  the  former 
bleeding,  the  fame  quantity  of  blood  fhould  be  taken  away 
again.  Soon  after  this  fecond  bleeding  the  pain  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  be  lefs  acute ; but  it  may  /till  be  right  to 
apply  ten  or  a dozen  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  and  as  foon 
as  thefe  have  done  their  office,  its  whole  furface  fhould  be 
covered  with  a blifter.  It  is  to  be  diftinftly  underftood, 
however,  that  neither  leeches  nor  bliftering  fhould  be  trufted 
to,  until  fome  diminution  of  pain  have  aftually  been  pro- 
duced by  the  general  bleeding.  And  farther,  if  it  fhould 
happen,  that  the  pain  is  not  diminifhed  after  the  fecond 
bleeding,  this  operation  mull  be  repeated  even  to  the  fourth 
or  fifth  time,  after  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  each,  if 
the  ftrength  of  fche  patient  is  at  all  able  to  fupport  it.  If 
it  fhould  be  unequivocally  manifeft  at  any  one  of  thefe  bleed- 
ings, thai  Lne  ftrength  of  the  patient  is  inadequate  to  the 
lofs  of  fixteen  ounces,  a fmaller  quantity  may  be  taken  away, 
and  we  may  refort,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  topical  applica- 
tion of  leeches  and  blifters. 

It  feems  preferable  to  delay  the  application  of  a blifter 
till  the  conftitutional  effefts  occasioned  by  the  local  inflam- 
mation are  partly  removed  by  the  general  bleeding,  and  till 
the  diforder  is  thus  reduced  to  a ftate  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  a more  Ample  topical  affeftion.  For  by  proceeding 
thus,  the  double  advantage  will  be  obtained,  of  applying 
the  topical  remedies  at  a period,  when  their  influence  will  be 
exerted  with  the  greateft  effeft,  and  the  praftitioner  more- 
over will  not  be  deprived  ef  the  only  means  of  afeertaining 
the- variations  of  the  diforder ; namely,  by  preflure  on  the 
abdomen.  The  firft  fymptom  on  which  we  may  pronounce 
the  recovery  of  the  patient,  is  the  ability  of  remaining  in  a 
fitting  pofture,  after  he  had  previoufly  been  confined  to  the 
back : this  pofition  of  the  body  proves  that  the  inflamed 
peritoneum  is  now  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  bowels, 
which  perhaps  never  takes  place  where  the  patient  does  not 
recover. 

With  refpeft  to  internal  medicine,  it  is  of  fecondary  im- 
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portance.  Neverthelefs  it  is  neceflary  that  the  bowels  fhould 
be  kept  open,  and  this  fhould  be  effefted  with  as  little  irri- 
tation as  poflible.  For  this  purpofe  caftor  oil,  or  fmall 
dofes  of  the  fulphate  of  magnefia,  may  be  admmiftered  with 
advantage ; and  emollient  glyfters  may  be  injefted,  which, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  procure  ftools,  will  aft  as  internal 
fomentations.  Fomentations  may  be  alfo  applied  externally 
to  the  abdomen,  when  the  tendernefs  is  fufficiently  removed 
to  admit  of  the  preflure.  It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  add 
that  the  ftrifteft  antiphlogiftic  fyftem  muft  be  adopted,  both 
in  refpeft  to  diet  and  medicine. 

It  may  be  right  to  mention  an  irregularity  in  the  com- 
plaint, which  is  apt  to  miflead  the  praftitioner,  and  to  deter 
him  from  reforting  to  thofe  vigorous  meafures,  fo  effential  to 
counteraft  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  There  is  now  and 
then,  at  the  very  firft  attack,  fo  great  a degree  of  proftra- 
tion  of  ftrength,  accompanied  likewife  by  a' pulfe  fcarcely 
perceptible  at  the  wrift,  as  might  induce  us  to  confider  the 
patient  at  the  point  of  death,  and  unequal  to  undergo  the 
treatment  above  recommended.  The  appearances,  however, 
feem  to  arife  wholly  from  the  inflammation  extending  to  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  Here,  as  in 
different  circumftances,  the  pain  or  preflure  muft  be  the  cri- 
terion to  determine  our  praftice  ; and  if  the  pain  fhould  be 
found  exquifite.  no  accidental  fymptom  fhould  lead  us  from 
trufting  for  relief  chiefly  to  the  lancet.  Such  a decilion  will 
foon  be  juftified  by  a freedom  in  the  aftion  of  the  arterial 
fyftem,  the  pulfe  becoming  fuller  and  ftronger,  by  an  abate- 
ment of  the  languor  and  proftration  of  ftrength,  and  by 
a diminution  of  pain.  See  Pemberton  on  Difeafes  of 
the  Abdom.  Vifcera,  chap.  i.  Baillie’s  Morbid  Anatomy, 
chap.  vi. 

$ 2.  The  chronic  peritonitis  was  but  curforily  noticed  by 
medical  writers,  until  the  attention  of  the  profeffion  was 
called  to  it  by  Dr.  Pemberton,  in  the  valuable  work  to  which 
we  have  juft  referred,  and  from  which  we  (hall  feleft  our 
defeription  of  the  difeafe,  which  is  by  no  means  of  very  un- 
common occurrence. 

The  attack  of  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  acute  fpecie3.  It  advances 
by  degrees,  manifefting  itfelf  only  by  occafional  fuperficial 
pricking  pains  over  the  abdomen,  without  producing  any 
inclination  to  goto  ftool : the  pulfe  is  fomewhat  accelerated, 
and  the  tongue  (particularly  in  the  morning)  is  /lightly  co- 
vered with  white  fur.  There  is  alfo  confiderable  thirft  ; yet 
there  is  no  exacerbation  of  fever  in  the  evening,  nor  any 
heftic  flufhes  on  the  cheeks  : on  the  contrary,  the  counte- 
nance is  full  of  languor,  and  the  face  is  pale  and  doughy. 

In  the  early  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  the  patient  is  capable  of 
performing  his  ordinary  avocations,  and  only  complains, 
after  fatigue,  of  a certain  degree  of  tightnefs  and  pricking 
forenefs  acrofs  the  abdomen,  from  one  os  iTium  to  the  other. 
This  ftate  will  continue,  with  little  variation,  for  many 
months,  during  which  the  operations  of  the  bowels  will 
fometimes  proceed  naturally,  though  more  commonly  the 
patient  is  coftive.  There  is  no  tenfion  of  the  /kin  of  the  ab- 
domen, as  in  the  acute  fpecies ; on  the  contrary,  the  /kin 
and  abdominal  mufcles  are  fometimes  obferved  to  fit  loofely 
upon  the  peritoneum,  which  gives  a fenfation  to  the  touch, 
as  of  a tight  bandage  underneath,  over  which  the  /kin  and 
mufcles  may  be  faid  (as  it  were)  to  play.  The  patient 
always  complains  more  of  the  tightnefs  than  of  the  pain  ; 
and  as  this  tightnefs  is  much  increafed  by  any  congeftion  in 
the  inteftines,  the  relief  which  he  experiences  from  evacu- 
ating their  contents,  leads  him  to  attribute  his  fenfations  to 
an  habitual  coftivenefs,  for  the  Removal  of  which  fuppofed 
evil  all  his  endeavours  are  ufually  direfted. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  difeafe  gains  ground,  till  it  aflumes, 
from  fome  accidental  circumftance,  either  the  acute  form 
above  defcribed,  or  till  coagulable  lymph  is  flowly  thrown 
out  from  the  inflamed  furface,  which,  becoming  in  part 
organized,  will  glue  together  the  convolutions  of  the  intef- 
tines.  In  the  former  cafe  the  danger  will  be  extreme,  in 
confequence  of  the  great  debility  to  which  the  patient  will 
have  been  reduced  by  the  duration  of  the  preceding  difeafe  ; 
and  in  the  latter  cafe  an  equal  danger  will  be  incurred  by  the 
interruption  of  the  periftaltic  motion.  Sometimes  a refolu- 
tion  of  the  inflammation  takes  place  from  the  effulion  of  a 
fluid,  when  dropfy  in  the  belly  is  produced,  which  renders 
the  fituation  of  the  patient  {bill  more  hopelefs. 

The  difeafe,  indeed,  is  full  of  danger,  as  well  from  the 
flow  infidious  progrefs  which  it  makes  to  undermineof  itfelf  the 
conftitution,  as  from  the  accidents  to  which  it  expofes  the  pa- 
tient during  the  long  courfe  of  management  required  in  its 
treatment.  As  another  caufe  of  danger,  alfo,  may  be  added, 
the  want  of  refolution,  which  we  have  fo  often  to  regret  in  pa- 
tients during  the  cure  of  a chronic  difeafe,  where  the  advantages 
of  the  plan,  from  its  gradual  operation,  are  not  fo  obvious  to 
the  fenfes.  The  fymptoms,  which  indicate  recovery,  are, 
an  abatement  of  the  pricking  pains  of  the  abdomen,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  to  eighty  in  a 
minute  : but  even  under  thefe  appearances,  however  favour- 
able, a relapfe  is  always  to  be  dreaded. 

On  diffeSion,  all  the  convolutions  of  the  inteftines  are 
fometimes  found  blended  together  into  one  mafs,  fo  that  it 
is  impofiible  to  feparate  them  from  each  other,  or  from  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  Sometimes 
the  mefenteric  glands  are  alfo  found  enlarged,  but  without 
any  appearance  of  fuppuration  or  of  fcrofula,  but  apparently 
in  confequence  of  the  irritation  of  the  inflamed  membrane, 
by  which  they  are  furrounded. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  peritonitis  confifts  in  forbidding 
animal  food,  or  broths,  and  all  fermented  liquors ; in  en- 
forcing the  abfolute  neceflity  of  rigidly  adhering  to  a milk 
and  vegetable  diet ; and,  above  all,  in  taking  away  blood  ence 
or  twice  in  the  week  to  the  quantity  of  fix  ounces  each 
time.  This  plan  is  to  be  purfued  till  all  fenfations  of  prick- 
ing pain,  and  all  whitenefs  of  the  tongue,  have  difappeared. 
If  the  conftitution  fltould  {hew  figns  of  confiderable  derange- 
ment, it  would  be  preferable  to  take  the  blood  from  the 
arm  : but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  local  difeafe  has  made  but 
little  difturbance  in  the  fyftem,  then  the  blood  may  be  taken 
by  the  application  of  fix  or  eight  leeches  to  the  abdomen, 
or  by  cupping.  The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  in  an  open  ftate, 
fo  that  one  or  two  evacuations  {hall  take  place  each  day ; 
for  which  purpofe  fmall  dofes  of  the  fulphate  of  magnefia, 
or  caftor  oil,  may  be  given  daily.  See  Pemberton,  on  Dif. 
of  the  Abdom.  Vifcera,  chap.  i. 

PERITROCHIUM,  in  Mtchanics,  awheel  or  circle, 
concentric  with  the  bale  of  a cylinder,  and  moveable  toge- 
ther with  it,  about  an  axis.  The  axis,  with  the  wheel  and 
levers  fixed  in  it  to  move  it,  conftitutes  that  mechanical 
power,  called  axis  in  peritrochio  ; which  fee.  See  alfo  Me- 
chanical Powers. 

PERIVALE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Marawar  ; feven  miles  N.  of  Ramanadporum. 

PERJURY,  Perjurium,  in  Law,  the  crime  of  fwear- 
ing  wilfully,  abfolutely,  and  falfely,  in  a lawful  oath,  admi- 
niltered  in  fome  judicial  proceeding,  by  one  who  has  autho- 
rity, in  any  matter  relating  to  an  iffue,  or  caufe  in  queftion  ; 
whether  it  be  of  the  perfon’s  own  accord,  or  by  fubornation 
of  another. 

The  law  takes  no  notice  of  any  perjury  but  fuch  as  is 
committed  in  fome  court  of  jufticc,  having  power  to  admi- 


nifter  an  oath,  or  before  fome  magiftrate  or  proper  officer, 
inverted  with  a fimilar  authority,  in  fome  proceeding^  relative 
to  a civil  fuit  or  criminal  profecution  ; for  it  efteems  all  other 
oaths  unneceflary  at  leaft,  and  therefore  will  not  punilh  the 
breach  of  them.  The  perjury  muft  alfo  be  corrupt,  (that 
is,  committed  malo  animo ,)  wilful,  pofitive,  and  abfolute; 
not  upon  furprife  or  the  like  : it  muft  alfo  be  in  fome  point 
material  to  the  queftion  in  difpute ; for  if  it  be  only  in  fome 
trifling  collateral  eircumftance,  to  which  no  regard  is  paid,  it 
is  no  more  penal  than  in  voluntary  extrajudicial  oaths. 

Subornation  is  the  offence  of  procuring  another  to  take  fuch 
a falfe  oath  as  conftitutes  perjury  in  the  principal. 

If  a man  calls  another  perjured , he  may  have  an  aft  ion  upon 
the  cafe.  If  he  calls  him  forfworn,  no  aftion  lies,  becaufe 
the  forfwearing  may  be  extrajudicial. 

At  common  law,  the  punifhment  of  perjury,  and  fubor- 
nation of  perjury,  was  anciently  death ; afterwards  ba- 
nifhment,  or  cutting  out  the  tongue  ; then  forfeiture  of 
goods  ; and  now  it  is  fine  and  imprifonment ; and  the  offender 
is  ever  afterwards  incapable  to  be  a witnefs.  (3  Inft.  163.) 
By  ftatute  5 Eliz.  c.  9,  perfons  committing  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury,  in  any  caufe  depending  concerning  lands  or  goods,  &c. 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  record,  leet,  ancient  demefne  court, 
hundred  court,  court  baron,  or  court  of  ftannary,  fhall  for- 
feit 20/  and  be  imprifoned  fix  months,  and  their  oaths  fhall 
not  be  received  in  any  court  of  record,  fo  that  they  are  dif- 
abled  from  being  jurors  or  witnefles ; and  if  the  offenders  have 
not  goods  or  chattels  to  the  value  of  20/.  they  fhall  be  fet 
on  the  pillory  in  fome  market-place,  and  have  both  their  ears 
nailed  to  it ; and  unlawful  and  corrupt  procuring  and  fuborn- 
ing  a witnefs  to  give  falfe  teftimony  in  any  court  of  record. 
See.  or  corruptly  procuring  any  witnefs  to  teftify  in perpe - 
tuam  rei  memoriam,  incurs  a forfeiture  of  40/.  And  if  the 
offender  be  not  worth  40/.  he  fhall  fuffer  fix  months  im- 
prifonment, and  ftand  on  the  pillory  one  whole  hour  in 
fome  open  market  near  the  place  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted ; and  he  fhall  incur  perpetual  infamy.  But  the  pro- 
fecution is  ufually  carried  on  for  the  offence  at  common  law  ; 
especially,  as,  to  the  penalties  before  inflifted,  the  ftatute 
2 Geo.  II.  cap.  25.  made  perpetual  by  the  9 Geo.  II. 
cap.  18,  fuperadds  a power  for  the  court  to  order  the  of- 
fender to  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correftion  for  feven  years, 
or  to  be  tranfported  for  the  fame  period  ; and  makes  it  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  return  or  efcape  within  the 
time.  Our  ancient  law  inflifted  the  punifhment  of  deliberate 
murder  on  wilful  perjury,  when  it  was  the  caufe  of  the  death 
of  an  innocent  perfon  ; and  by  the  laws  of  France  it  was 
univerfally  capital. 

But  corporal  and  pecuniary  punifhments,  exile  and  perpe- 
tual infamy,  are  more  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  Englifh  laws; 
where  the  faft  is  openly  difeuffed  between  witnefles  on  both 
fides,  and  the  evidence  for  the  crown  may  be  contradifted 
and  difproved  by  thofe  of  the  prifoner.  And  with  regard  to 
the  punifhment  of  deliberate  murder  above-mentioned,  as  the 
mere  attempt  to  deftroy  life  by  other  means  is  not  capital, 
there  is  no  reafon  that  an  attempt  by  perjury  fhould ; much 
lefs  that  this  crime  fhould  in  all  judicial  cafes  be  punifhed 
with  death.  For,  as  judge  Blackftone  obferves,  to  multiply 
capital  punifhments  leffens  their  effeft,  when  applied  to 
crimes  of  the  deepeft  dye  ; and,  deteftable  as  perjury  is, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  compared  with  fome  other  of- 
fences, for  which  only  death  can  be  inflifted  : and  therefore  it 
feems  already  (except  perhaps  in  the  inftance  of  deliberate 
murder  by  perjury)  very  properly  punifhed  by  our  prefent 
law  ; which  has  adopted  the  opinion  of  Cicero  (de  Leg.  2. 
9.),  derived  from  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  “ perjurii 
pcena  divina,  exitium  ; humana,  dedecus.” 
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To  convift  a man  of  perjury,  a probable  evidence  is  not 
enough  ; but  it  mud  be  a ftrong  and  clear  evidence,  and  the 
witneffes  mud  be  more  numerous  than  thofe  on  the  fide  of 
the  defendant,  for  otherwife  it  is  only  oath  againft  oath. 
(10  Mod.  194.  Str.  1230.)  It  feems  that  the  court  will  not 
ordinarily  at  the  prayer  of  the  defendant  grant  a “ certiorari” 
for  the  removal  of  an  indictment  of  perjury  ; for  fuch  crime 
deferves  all  poffible  difcountenance,  and  the  “ certiorari” 
might  delay,  if  not  wholly  difcourage,  the  profecution. 
2 Hawk.  c.  17. 

Quakers  making  folemn  affirmation  wilfully  and  corruptly 
ffiall  fuffer  as  in  cafes  of  perjury.  8 Geo.  c.  6. 

If  perjury  be  committed  in  a fpintual  caufe,  the  fpiritual 
judge  hath  authority  to  inflidt  canonical  punifhment,  and  pro- 
hibition will  not  go.  But  the  judge  cannot  puniffi  pro 
falute  animse ; and  the  party  grieved  by  fuch  perjury  mufl 
recover  his  damages  at  the  common  law.  In  the  ftatute  of 
the  3 Eliz.  c.  23,  concerning  the  writ  de  excommunicato 
capiendo,  perjury  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court  is  fpecified  as 
an  offence,  among  others,  for  which  a perfon  may  be  excom- 
municated ; and  convidfion  of  perjury,  either  in  the  tem- 
poral or  ecclefiaftical  courts,  i3  caufe  of  deprivation  of 
benefice. 

PERIWINKLE,  in  Botany.  See  Pervinca. 

Periwinkle,  in  Natural  Htjlory,  the  Englifh  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  (hells,  being  the  turbo  littoreus  of  Linnaeus.  It 
has  five  fpires ; the  firft  ventricofe ; in  younger  fubje&s 
ftriated  fpirally ; in  the  old,  fmooth  and  of  a dufky  colour. 
This  abounds  on  molt  rocks,  far  above  low- water  mark, 
and  is  eaten  in  great  plenty  by  the  poor.  The  Swedifh  pea- 
fants  believe,  that  when  thefe  fhells  creep  high  up  the  rocks, 
they  indicate  a ftorm  from  the  fouth. 

PERIZONIUS,  James,  in  Biography,  a learned  critic, 
was  bora  in  1651,  at  Dam,  in  the  province  of  Groningen, 
where  his  father  was  mafter  of  a public  fchool.  His  family 
name  was  Varbrek,  which,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
times,  he  changed  to  Perizonius,  having  a fimilar  fignifica- 
iion  in  Greek.  He,  in  his  youth,  ftudied  at  Deventer,  and 
afterwards  at  Utrecht  under  Graevius.  The  invafion  of 
Lewis  XIV.  interrupted  his  academical  ftudies  in  1672,  but 
he  refumed, them  in  1674  at  Leyden,  where  he  attended  the 
leftures  of  Theod.  Rychius.  His  firft  public  employment 
wa6  that  of  reftor  of  the  Latin  fchool  at  Delft.  In  1681 
he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  hiftory  and  eloquence  at 
Franeker,  and  in  1693  he  removed  to  the  fame  profefforfhip, 
with  that  of  the  Greek  language,  at  Leyden.  He  died  in 
his  64th  year,  in  1715.  He  was  author  of  a great  number 
of  learned  works,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal ; 
« Animadverfiones  Hiftoricae,”  confifting  of  explanations 
of  many  paflages  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  ; “ Difler- 
tationes,”  in  feveral  volumes  4to.,  chiefly  relative  to  Roman 
hiftory;  “ Orationes  “ Origines  Babylonicse  et  iEgyp- 
tiacae  ;”  an  edition  of  iElian’6  Various  Hiftory,  with  a Com- 
mentary. Perizonius  had  colle&ed  a numerous  and  well 
chofen  library,  and  a cabinet  of  medals,  which  were  fold 
after  his  death.  He  left  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  feveral 
ancient  manufcripts,  and  fcarce  editions  of  the  dallies.  Mo- 
reri. 

PERKELSKAREN,  in  Geography , a fmall  ifland  in 
the  gulf  of  Finland.  N.  lat.  6oJ  15'.  E.  long.  270  24'. 

PERKERI,  a town  of  Curdiftan,  on  lake  Van;  18 
miles  E.  of  Argifh. 

PERLEBERG,  a town  of  Brandenburg,  and  capital 
of  the  Mark  of  Pregnitz,  fituated  on  the  Stipenitz,  and  con- 
taining about  378  houfes,  occupied  principally  by  tradefmen 
and  farmers ; 62  miles  N.W.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  530  8'. 
E.Iong.  u°  58'. 


PERLICAN,  New,  a noted  harbour  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  Newfoundland  ifland,  eight  leagues  W.S.W.  of  Old 
Perlican,  and  five  leagues  from  Random  head.  It  has  a 
wide  and  fafe  entrance,  and  fhips  may  ride  in  it,  locked  from 
all  winds,  in  from  10  to  5 fathoms  water. 

PERLSTEIN,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Pearlstone. 

PERM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruffia,  and  capital  of 
a government,  on  the  Kama ; 808  miles  E.  of  Peterfburg. 
N.  lat.  57 J 40'.  E.  long.  56’  14'. 

PERMACOIL,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic; 17  miles  N.N.W.  of  Pondicherry.  N.  lat.  I2C  14'. 
E.  long.  790  35'. 

PERMALOOR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car- 
natic ; 1 2 miles  S.W.  of  Corjeveram. 

PERMANENT  Air  and  Quantity.  See  the  fubftan- 
tives. 

PERMEABLE  denotes  a body  confidered  as  its  pores 
are  capable  of  letting  fomewhat  pafs  through  them.  See 
Pore. 

PERMELLY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
thecircarof  Aurangabad  ; 30  miles  N.W.  of  Nander. 

PERMIANS,  a branch  of  the  Finns,  called  in  the  Ice- 
landic Reports  “ Biarmians,”  and  denominated  by  the  Ruf- 
fians “ Penniaki,”  fituated  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and 
Viatka,  and  in  the  northern  diftnfts  of  the  river  Oby.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  Scandinavians  feem  to  have  given  the 
name  of  Biarmia  to  the  whole  country  between  the  White 
fea  and  the  Ural.  The  Permians  on  the  Dwina  were  dif- 
covered  in  the  ninth  century  by  Othere  of  Halgoland,  a pro- 
vince  at  the  extremity  of  Norway,  who  afterwards  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  drew  up  an  account 
of  this  voyage  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  The  Icelandic 
reports  abound  with  accounts  of  thefe  people.  According 
to  thefe  reports  the  Permians  on  the  White  fea,  and  the  parts 
about  the  Dwina,  were  the  moft  wealthy,  moft  powerful,  and 
moft  remarkable  of  all  the  northern  Finns.  Here  the  carved 
image  of  the  god  Yummala,  who  was  the  univerfal  deity  of 
the  Finns,  as  Perune  was  of  the  Slavonians  and  Lettes,  and 
Odin  of  the  Germans,  had  its  far-famed  temple,  the  deferip- 
tion  of  which  borders  on  the  marvellous.  According  to 
this  defeription  the  temple  was  artfully  conftrudted  of  coftly 
wood,  and  fo  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious 
ftones,  that  it  threw  a radiance  round  the  whole  circum- 
jacent country.  The  image  of  the  god  wore  a golden  crown 
fet  with  12  precious  ftones,  a necklace  worth  300  marks  in 
gold,  and  a drefs  which  outweighed  the  lading  of  three  of 
the  richeft  (hips  that  navigated  the  Grecian  fea.  The  figure 
alfo  bore  on  its  knees  a golden  chalice  of  fuch  capacity,  that 
four  men  might  quench  their  thirft  from  its  contents,  and 
this  veflel  was  filled  with  the  fame  valuable  metal  of  which 
its  mafs  confided.  The  northern  free-booters  were  tempted 
by  the  reports  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  to  make  incur- 
fions  into  it,  and  to  take  away  fome  fpoil  from  this  temple. 
Even  feveral  Norwegian  kings  made  predatory  excurfions 
into  Permia,  and  ufually  returned  with  rich  booty.  We 
find  alfo  that  the  Scandinavian  mariners  vifited  this  country 
for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  &c.  without  any  piratical  views. 
It  is  a curious  inquiry  how  thefe  Permian  Finns  accumulated 
fo  much  gold,  and  how  their  country  became  the  mart  of  a 
great  and  lucrative  commerce.  In  very  remote  ages  the 
Permians  were  already  famous  for  their  trade  with  the  Per- 
fians  and  Indians.  Thefe  nations  brought  their  commodities 
over  the  Cafpian  up  the  Volga,  and  the  Kama,  to  Tfcher- 
dyn,  a trading  town  of  ancient  date  on  the  river  Kolva  ; 
and  the  Permians  tranfported  thefe  goods  as  well  as  their  own 
products  along  the  Petfhora  to  the  Frozen  ocean,  where 
they  bartered  them  with  the  people  of  thofe  parts  againft 
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furs  for  their  oriental  trade.  The  ruins  of  ancient  towns 
bear  witnefs  to  the  flourifhing  condition  and  the  civilization 
of  this  people.  The  Permians  appear,  by  biftorical  traces  ftil! 
fubfifting,  to  have  been  the  only  race  of  the  Finns,  who 
were  a polifhedand  commercial  people,  and  known  to  other 
nations,  while  their  kindred  tribes  were  in  a date  of  bar- 
barifm.  The  reports  likewife  fpeak  of  kings  and  a fort  of 
political  conftitution  in  Biarmeland.  With  the  year  1217, 
the  expeditions  of  the  Norwegians  to  Permia  ceafe ; but 
probably  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  1 ith  and  12th  centuries, 
the  republic  of  Novgorod  made  itfelf  mailer  of  this  country, 
leading  thither  Rullian  colonies  to  keep  the  people  in  fub- 
jeftion.  About  the  year  1372  the  Chriftian  faith  was 
propagated  in  Permia  by  bifhop  Stephen.  The  Novgo- 
rodians  having  renounced  all  claim  to  this  country,  the 
Permians  for  a confiderable  period  maintained  the  liberty  of 
choofing  their  rulers  from  their  own  body.  In  1543  the  czar 
Ivan  gave  them  the  firft  viceroy,  to  whom  the  chief  of  the 
inhabitants  were  to  aft  in  a fubordinate  capacity  in  the  affairs 
of  government,  and  who  had  his  feat  firft  at  Kolmogor,  and 
afterwards  at  Archangel.  At  prefent  the  whole  of  afteient 
Biarmia,  the  borders  of  which  cannot  now  be  accurately  de- 
fined, is  divided  into  feveral  governments ; and  the  defend- 
ants of  the  Permians,  heretofore  fo  famous,  numerous,  and 
powerful,  are  dwindled  away  into  an  i.nfignificant  remainder, 
who,  amidft  thorough  Ruffians,  have  loft  almoft  all  their  na- 
tional charafteriftics,  even  to  their  very  language.  Tooke’s 
Ruffia,  vol.  i 

PER  MINIMA,  in  Medicine , denotes  a perfeft  mixture 
of  the  fmalleft  particles  of  feveral  bodies,  or  ingredients. 

Per  minima,  in  Pharmacy , denotes  an  intimate  and  per- 
feft mixture  of  natural  bodies  ; wherein  their  very  minima , 
i.  t.  their  atoms,  or  firft  component  particles,  are  fuppofed 
to  be  accurately  blended  together. 

If  filver  and  lead  be  melted  together,  they  will  thus  min- 
gleper  minima. 

PERMISSION,  Permissio,  in  Rhetoric,  a figure  which 
differs  in  nothing  from  conceffion,  except  that  the  latter  re- 
lates only  to  argument  and  pleading,  but  the  former  to  aftion. 
E.gr.  “ Quoniam,  omnibus  rebus  creptis,  folum  mihi  fupereft 
animus  et  corpus  : haec  ipfa,  quae  de  multis  relifta  fi  nt,  vo- 
bis  et  veftrae  condono  poteftati.  Vos  me  quo  pafto  vobis 
videtur,  utamhii,  atque  abutamini ; licebit  impune.  In  me 
quicquid  libet  ftatuite,  &c.” 

PE  RMISSIVE  Waste.  See  Waste. 

PERMIT,  a certificate  granted  by  excife  officers,  and 
figned  by  them,  expreffing  the  quantity  of  liquor,  the  name 
of  buyer  and  feller,  and  that  the  duty  hath  been  paid,  or 
that  it  hath  been  condemned  as  forfeited. 

PERMIT1T — quare  non  Permittit.  See  QuarE. 

PERMSKOE,  in  Geography,  a government  of  Ruffia, 
including  the  province  of  Perm  and  Ekaterinburg ; bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  government  of  Vologda  and  Tobolfk,  on 
the  E.  by  that  of  Tobolfk,  on  the  S.  by  Uphimfkoe,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Viatfku,  about  360  miles  from  N.  '0  S.,  and 
from  E to  W.  240 — 260.  N.  lat.  550  15' — 6x  15'.  E. 
long.  52  —63°.  The  province  of  Perm  extends  from  N. 
lat.  55  30'  to  61  141,  and  from  E.  long.  520  to  58  . 

PERMUTATION,  the  truck,  or  exchange,  of  one 
thing  for  another.  See  Exchange. 

Permutation,  in  the  Canon  Law,  a real  and  aftual  ex- 
change of  two  benefices. 

Permutation  is  a means  of  bringing  benefices  into  com- 
merce without  fimony. 

The  conditions  required  to  a canonical  permutation,  arc, 
1.  That  there  be  benefices  permuted  on  either  fide,  hough 
the  revenues  be  unequal ; and,  in  cafe  of  inequality,  nocom- 


penfation  is  to  be  made  in  money,  but  only  a penfion  is  to  be 
charged  on  the  greater.  2.  That  each  of  the  permutants 
quit  their  benefices,  and  make  a procuration  ad  refignandum. 
3.  That  the  permutation  be  followed  by  a collation  of  the 
ordinary.  4.  That  the  ordinary  be  informed  of  the  caufe  of 
the  permutation.  5.  That  thofe,  to  whom  the  prefentation 
or  eleftion  to  the  benefices  belongs,  give  their  confent ; or, 
in  cafe  of  their  refufal,  that  the  confent  of  the  diocefan  be 
had. 

The  chief  rules  of  permutation  are,  that  if  one  of  the 
compermutants  cannot  enjoy,  he  re-enters,  with  full  right, 
into  the  benefice  he  has  quitted  ; and  that,  if  he  die  before 
he  have  accompiiftied  the  permutation,  on  his  part,  by 
the  taking  of  poffeffion,  the  eempermutant,  who  has  ac- 
complilhed,  retams(  both  benefices,  unlefs  they  fall  into  the 
regale. 

Permutations  of  quantities,  in  Algebra,  the  changes,  al- 
ternations, or  different  combinations,  of  any  number  of  quan- 
tities. See  thefe  feveral  articles. 

Permutatione  Archidiaconitus,  tt  ecclefta  eidem  annexa  cum 
ecclefia  et prebenda,  is  a writ  iffued  to  an  ordinary,  command- 
ing him  to  admit  a clerk  to  a benefice  upon  exchange  made 
with  another.  Reg.  of  Writs. 

PER  MY  iff  pet • tout — A joint-tenant  is  faid  to  be  feized 
of  the  land  he  holds  jointly,  per  my  iff  per  tout,  i.  e.  he  is 
feized  by  every  parcel,  and  by  the  whole,  totum  tenet,  et 
nihil  tenet  ; feu' totum  conjtinSim,  et  nihil feparatim.  Braft. 

PERNABIACABA,  or  Paranonbiacuba,  in  Geo- 
graphy a mountain  of  Brafil,  near  the  city  of  St.  Paul. 

PERNALLA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat ; 38 
miles  S.  of  Surat.  N lat.  20°  35'.  E.  long.  72°  53'. 
PERNAMBUCO.  See  Fernambuco. 

PE  RNANCY,  from  the  French  prendre,  to  take,  in  Law, 
the  taking  or  receiving  any  thing. 

Tithes,  in  pernancy,  are  tithes  taken,  or  which  may  be 
taken  in  kind. 

PERNES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Vauclufes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Carpentras.  The  place  contains  3621,  and  the 
canton  6358  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  100  kiliometreg, 
in  fix  communes. 

PERNETTI,  James,  in  Biography,  hiftoriographer  of 
the  eitv  of  Lyons,  and  a member  of  the  academy  of  that 
place,  was  a native  of  Forez.  He  affumed  the  title  of 
“ Miles  Ecclefiae  Lugdunenfis  he  was  a man  of  pleafant 
manners,  and  entirely  void  of  pedantry.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1777.  His  works  are,  1.  Hiftory  of  Cyrus,  in  three 
vols.  i2mo. ; 2.  Counfels  of  Friendfhip  ; 3.  Letters  on  Phy- 
fiognomony,  three  vols.  ; 4.  The  Abufes  of  Education  ; 
5 Pifture  of  the  City  of  Lyons.  He  had  a relation  who 
was  librarian  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  who  wrote  a dic- 
tionary of  painting,  fculpture,  and  engraving;  and  a dif- 
fertation  on  America  againft  Pauw,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

PERNETY,  Antony  Joseph,  was  born  in  1716,  at 
Roane,  in  Forez.  Fie  entered  into  the  order  of  Bene- 
diftines,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  ftudy,  and  the  competition 
of  numerous  works,  in  which  he  difplayed  a fyftematizing 
ffirit  with  a fingu'ar  mode  of  thinking.  Some  of  the  'prin- 
cipal of  thefe  are  the  following  ; “ Diftionnaire  de  Peintnre, 
Sculpture,  et  Gravure,”  1757;  “ Diftionnaire  mytho-her- 
metique,,,  1758;  “ Difcours  fur  la  Phyfionomie  “Jour- 
nal Hift-  rique  d’un  Voyage  faits  eux  lies  Malouines,  en  1 763 
et  1764.”  two  vols.  8vo.  1769;  this  account  of  a voyage 
made  by  himfelf,  contains  many  curious  particulars ; it  was 
tranflated  into  Englith,  and  read  with  intereft  at  the  time  of 
the  dilpute  with  Spam,  relative  to  thefe  iflands,  which  are 
the  fame  with  the  Falkland  iflands ; “ Differtation  fur  1’ Am£- 
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rique  et  les  Americains in  this  work  and  in  his  “ Examen 
des  Recherches  Philofophiques  de  Pauw  fur  les  Americains,” 
he  controverts  the  opinions  of  Pauw.  He  was  author  of 
many  other  works,  and  communicated  feveral  memoirs  to  the 
academy  of  Berlin,  of  which  he  was  a member,  and  in  which 
capital  he  refided  a long  time.  He  at  length  returned  to 
Valence,  in  the  department  of  La  Drome,  where  he  died 
about  the  clofe  of  the  century. 

PERNIA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Croatia  ; 16  miles 
S.E.  of  Carlftadt. 

PERNICIOUS  Islands,  a duller  of  iflands  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  about  15  miles  in  circuit,  fo  called  by 
Roggewein,  on  account  of  the  wreck  of  one  of  his  veffels  on 
the  coal!  of  one  of  them  in  1722.  S.  lat.  x6°.  W.  long. 
140°  45'. 

PERNIO,  from  wspva,  the  heel,  a chilblain,  a kind  of 
complaint  frequently  affefting  the  heel.  See  Chilblain. 

PERNO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Nyland,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  which  forms  a bay 
on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Finland;  12  miles  E.  of 
Borgo.  N.  lat.  6o°  26'.  E.  long.  160  4'. 

PERNOR  of  Profits,  he  who  takes  or  receives  the  profits 
of  any  thing.  From  the  French  preneur , taker. 

PERNOV,  or  Pernau,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia, 
in  the  government  of  Riga,  on  a river  near  the  Baltic,  for- 
tified and  defended  by  a caftle.  After  feveral  times  chang- 
ing mailers,  it  was  finally,  with  the  reft  of  Livonia,  an- 
nexed to  Rufiia ; 92  miles  N.  of  Riga.  N.  lat.  58°  30'. 
E.  long.  420  16'. 

PERNSTAIN,  a town  of  Auftria  ; 12  miles  N.N.W. 
of  St.  Wolfgang. 

PEROE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar;  45  miles 
S.W  of  Patna. 

PEROJOA,  in  Botany,  Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  29.  t.  349.  f.  2, 
was  fo  named  by  Louis  Nee,  who  gathered  the  plant  at 
Port  Jackfon,  New  South  Wales,  in  honour  of  Francis  del 
Perojo,  a Spanilh  apothecary,  who  had  been  his  botanical 
companion  in  a journey  over  the  hills  of  the  north  of  Spain. 
Mr.  R.  Brown  however  reduces  the  Perojoa  to  his  genus 
Leucopogon  ; fee  that  article,  fed.  4. 

PEROLA.  See  Momordica. 

PE  RONE,  in  Anatomy,  (irepovv,  Gr.)  the  fibula. 

PERONEAL  Artery,  an  artery  of  the  leg,  running 
near  the  fibula.  See  Artery. 

PE  RONES,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a kind  of  high  fhoes 
formed  rudely  of  raw  hides,  and  reaching  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg ; though  in  the  more  ancient  times  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  fenators  ufed  them,  yet  in  later  ages  they  were 
only  ufed  by  the  ploughmen  and  labourers.  Hence  Pero- 
natus  Arator.  Perfius,  Sat.  5.  ver.  192.  and  Juvenal, 
Sat.  14.  ver.  186. 

PERONEUS,  in  Anatomy,  a name  given  to  three  muf- 
cles  which  arife  from  the  fibula. 

The  peroneus  longus,  (long  peronier  lateral,  peroneo-tar- 
fien)  is  a long  mufcle,  fituated  on  the  outfide  of  the  leg, 
and  extending  from  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  to  the  pof- 
terior  extremity  of  the  firft  metatarfal  bone ; it  is  thick  in 
its  upper  half ; thin,  narrow,  and  flattened  in  the  lower. 
It  arifes  from  the  upper  third  part  of  the  outer  furface  of 
the  fibula,  from  two  aponcrotic  fepta,  of  which  one  lepa- 
rates  it  from  the  extenfor  digitorum  longus  communis,  and 
the  other  from  the  foleus  and  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis, 
and  on  the  outfide  and  upper  part  from  the  internal  furface 
of  the  fafcia  of  the  leg.  The  upper  extremity  reaches  as 
high  as  the  outer  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula,  and 
the  back  of  the  external  tuberofity  of  the  tibia.  It  is 
covered  on  the  outfide  by  the  fafcia  of  the  leg.  It  defcends 


at  firft  obliquely  from  before  backwards,  increafing  a little 
in  fize ; then  it  foon  begins  to  decreafe,  and  forms  a tendon 
firft  vifible  on  the  external  and  anterior  part.  This  tendon 
goes  behind  the  external  malleolus  in  a groove,  com- 
mon to  it  with  that  of  the  peroneus  brevis,  and  is  con- 
fined there  by  a fibrous  (heath,  lined  with  a fynovial  mem- 
brane. Below  the  malleolus  it  feparates  from  the  tendon  of 
the  peroneus  brevis,  and  pafles  downwards  and  forwards  in 
a groove  of  the  os  calcis,  where  it  is  again  confined  by  a 
fibrous  (heath.  It  then  turns  over  the  external  fide  of  the 
os  cuboides,  and  runs  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards  in 
the  channel  hollowed  out  on  the  under  furface  of  that  bone, 
to  which  it  is  confined  by  a very  ftrong  fibrous  fheath.  It 
terminates  at  laft  by  an  attachment  to  the  under  and  external 
part  of  the  pofterior  end  of  the  firft  metatarfal  bone.  Where 
it  rubs  againft  the  furface  of  the  os  cuboides,  the  tendon 
has  a thick  and  hard  knot  of  a cartilaginous  confidence,  and 
fometimes  even  bony. 

It  extends  the  ankle  joint,  either  by  drawing  the  heel 
backwards  and  upwards,  or  by  carrying  the  leg  backwards 
on  the  foot.  If  it  adts  in  the  former  manner,  when  we  are 
(landing,  the  elevation  of  the  foot  is  accompanied  by  that 
of  the  leg  and  of  the  reft  of  the  body.  It  mult  draw  the 
outer  edge  of  the  foot  outwards,  and  thus  point  the  great 
toe  towards  the  ground.  If  it  adts  in  company  with  the 
tibialis  pofticus,  the  foot  will  be  extended  in  the  ftraight 
diredlion. 

The  peroneus  brevis  (court  peronier  lateral,  peronei-fus- 
metatarfien)  is  an  elongated  and  flattened  mufcle,  placed  at 
the-  outer  part  of  the  leg,  and  extending  from  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  fibula  to  the  fifth  metatarfal  bone.  Its 
origin  commences  from  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  third 
portion  of  the  fibula  from  above,  and  it  occupies  the  outer 
furface  of  the  bone  to  the  lower  fourth  part,  below  which 
it  is  connedled  to  the  bone  only  by  cellular  tifiue.  The  front 
edge  correfponds  to  the  extenfor  communis  digitorum  longus 
and  peroneus  tertius,  and  the  back  to  the  flexor  longus  pol- 
licis, to  which  mufcles  it  is  connedled  by  aponeurotic  fepta. 
The  upper  end  of  the  mufcle  is  narrow  and  pointed,  it  in- 
creafes  in  fize  as  it  defcends,  but  diminiflies  again  at  the 
bottom  of  the  leg,  where  it  forms  a tendon,  paffing  behind 
the  malleolus  internus  in  the  fame  groove  with  that  ©f  the 
former  mufcle.  Having  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  fibula, 
it  turns  forwards  and  a little  downwards  along  the  outer 
furface  of  the  os  calcis,  and  is  inferted  into  the  pofterior 
extremity  of  the  fifth  metatarfal  bone.  Sometimes  a fmall 
produdlion  is  detached  from  it,  to  run  along  the  metatarfal 
bone,  and  join  the  extenfor  tendon  of  the  little  toe. 

The  peroneus  brevis  is  covered  externally  by  the  fafcia  of 
the  leg.  Its  ufe  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  preceding 
mufcle. 

The  peroneus  tertius  (nonus  Vefalii,  pdronier  anterieur,  pe- 
roneo-fus-metatarfien)  does  not  always  exift.  It  lies  on  the 
anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  leg,  and  extends  from  the 
lower  third  part  of  the  fibula,  to  the  pofterior  end  of  the 
fifth  metatarfal  bone.  It  is  elongated,  and  flattened  late- 
rally. Its  origin,  which  is  confounded  with  that  of  the 
extenfor  digitorum  longus,  occupies  the  lower  third  part  of 
the  front  of  the  fibula  ; the  mufcular  fibres  pafs  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  end  in  a tendon,  which  goes 
under  the  tranfverfe  ligament  at  the  ankle,  in  company  with 
the  tendons  of  the  extenfor  digitorum  longus.  It  then  turns 
outwards,  runs  over  the  extenfor  brevis  digitorum,  and  is 
expanded  before  its  infertion  into  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
fifth  metatarfal  bone.  The  outer  furface  of  this  mufcle, 
which  is  inclined  forwards,  is  covered  by  the  fafcia  of  the 
leg ; the  inner  furface  correfponds  to  the  extenfor  longus 
pollicis. 
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pollicis.  The  outer  edge  is  feparated  by  a (mall  aponeurofis 
from  the  peroneus  brevis.  It  bends  the  ankle  joint,  either 
by  moving  the  foot  on  the  lower  end  of  the  leg,  or  by 
carrying  the  leg  forwards  on  the  foot.  In  bending  the  foot, 
it  will  raife  the  outer  edge  particularly ; but,  if  it  atts  in 
conjunction  with  the  tibialis  anticus,  the  foot  will  be  bent 
without  any  inclination  to  either  fide. 

PERONNE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a dillritt,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme, 
furrounded  by  marfhes  and  ftrongly  fortified.  It  has  been 
called  “ Pucelle,”  becaufe,  though  often  befieged,  it  has 
never  been  taken.  It  « a very  ancient  place,  and  the  kings 
of  the  Merovingian  race  had  a palace  here.  The  place  con- 
tains 3706,  aod  the  canton  14,315  inhabitants,  on  a terri- 
tory of  162^  kiliometres,  in  22  communes.  N.  lat.  50°  22'. 
E.  long.  30  1'. 

PEROQUETTE,  in  Ornithology,  a name  of  a fmall  fpe- 
cies  of  the  pfittacus  or  parrot  kind,  with  a long  tail.  See 
PsiTTACUS. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  this  bird.  1.  The  common, 
which  is  green,  red,  and  yellowiftt,  and  was  the  firft  fpecies 
of  parrot  brought  into  Europe,  and  well  known  among  the 
ancients.  2.  The  peroquette,  which  is  green  all  over,  with- 
out any  variegation.  3.  The  pale,  green,  and  red  kind. 
4.  The  red  and  green-crefted  kind.  5.  The  red  kind,  with 
wings  variegated  with  black  and  green. 

Befide  thefe,  Margrave  has  defcribed  feveu  other  Brafi- 
lian  kinds,  called  the  tuiaputrjula,  tuitiriea,  jendaya , tuicte, 
tuipara,  anaca,  and  quijubatui,  and  two  others,  to  which  no 
particular  name  has  been  given  ; one  of  the  fize  of  a fwal- 
low,  all  over  green,  with  a black  beak,  and  a very  long  tail ; 
and  the  other  of  the  fize  of  a ftarling,  of  a deep  green  on 
the  back,  and  paler  green  on  the  belly,  and  with  a Ihorter 
tail.  Ray. 

PERORATION,  Perokatio,  or  Conclujion,  in  Rhe- 
toric, the  epilogue,  or  laft  part,  of  an  oration  ; wherein, 
what  the  orator  had  infilled  on  through  his  whole  difeourfe, 
is  urged  afrefli,  with  greater  vehemence  and  paflion. 

The  peroration  confills  of  two  parts  : 1.  Recapitulation, 
wherein  the  fubftance  of  what  was  diffufed  throughout  the 
whole  fpeech,  is  colletted  briefly  and  curforily,  and  fummed 
up  with  new  force  and  weight. 

3.  The  moving  of  the  paflions  ; which  is  fo  peculiar  to 
the  peroration,  that  the  mailers  of  the  art  call  this  part  fedes 
ajfcBuum. 

The  paflions,  to  be  railed  in  the  peroration,  are  various, 
according  to  the  various  kinds  of  orations  ; in  a panegyric, 
love,  admiration,  emulation,  joy,  &c.  In  an  invettive, 
hatred,  contempt,  &c.  In  a deliberative,  hope,  confidence, 
or  fear. 

The  qualities  required  in  the  peroration  are,  that  it  be 
vehement  and  paflionate  ; and  that  it  be  Ihort ; becaufe,  as 
Cicero  obferves,  tears  foon  dry  up. 

The  peroration  was  Cicero’s  mailer-piece:  here  that  great 
orator  not  only  fet  his  judges  and  auditors  on  fire,  but  even 
feemed  to  burn  himfelf ; efpecially  when  he  was  to  raife  pity 
and  commiferation  towards  the  accufed  ; where,  as  he  him- 
felf tells  us,  he  frequently  filled  the  forum  with  weeping  and 
lamentation.  He  adds,  that,  where  there  were  feveral 
orators  to  fpeak  for  the  fame  perfon,  the  peroration  was 
always  referved  to  him  ; and  fubjoins,  that  if  he  excelled 
herein,  it  was  not  owing  to  genius,  but  the  grief  himfelf 
(hewed.  This  is  abundantly  evident  in  his  Milonian  pero- 
ration, where  he  fays,  “ fed  finis  fit : neque  enim  prae  lacry- 
mis  jam  loqui  poflum,  & hie  fe  lacrymis  defendi  vetat and 
in  that  for  Rabirius  Polthumus:  “Sed  jam,  quoniam,  ut  fpero, 
fidem  quam  potui,  tibi  praeftiti,  Pollhume,  reddam  etiam 
Vol.  XXVI. 


lacrymas  quas  debeo — jam  indicat  tot  hominum  fletus,  quam 
fis  carus  tuis,  & me  dolor  debilitat,  includitque  vocem.” 

The  peroration,  or  conclufion  of  an  oration  or  difeourfe, 
mull  vary  according  to  the  llrain  of  the  preceding  part. 
Sometimes  the  whole  pathetic  part  is  moll  properly  intro- 
duced in  the  peroration.  (See  Pathetic.)  Sometimes, 
when  the  difeourfe  has  been  entirely  argumentative,  it  is  fit 
to  conclude  with  fumming  up  the  arguments,  placing  them 
in  one  view,  and  leaving  the  imprefiion  of  them  full  and 
ftrong  on  the  mind  of  the  audience.  For  the  great  rule  of 
a conclufion,  and  what  nature  obvioully  fuggells,  is  to  place 
that  laft  in  which  we  choofe  that  the  llrength  of  our  caufe 
Ihould  reft.  Sermons  commonly  conclude  with  inferences  ; 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  Ihould  rife  naturally,  and  fo  much 
agree  with  the  drain  of  fentiment  throughout  the  difeourfe, 
as  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  fermon.  Dr.  Blair  obferves, 
that,  in  all  difeourfes,  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  conclude  at  the 
proper  time,  fo  as  to  bring  our  difeourfe  juft  to  a point ; 
neither  ending  abruptly  and  unexpectedly ; nor  difappointing 
the  expectations  of  the  hearers,  when  they  are  looking  for 
a clofe  ; and  hovering  round  and  round  the  conclufion,  until 
they  become  heartily  tired  of  us.  We  (hould  endeavour  to 
go  off  with  a good  grace ; not  to  end  with  a languifhing  and 
drawling  fentence  ; but  to  clofe  with  dignity  and  fpirit,  that 
we  may  leave  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm  ; and  difmifs 
them  with  a favourable  imprefiion  of  the  fubjeft,  and  of  the 
fpeaker.  Blair’s  Lett.  vol.  ii. 

PEROS  Bankos,  in  Geography,  a range  of  fmall  iflands 
in  the  Eaft  Indian  fea.  S.  lat.  50  30'.  E.  long.  720  10'. 

PEROSINA,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  about  12  miles 
in  circumference.  N.  lat.  45°  17'.  E.  long.  I4°22’. 

PEROT,  an  ifland  of  Canada.  Sec  Ottawas. 

PEROTA,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Tlaf- 
cala ; 45  miles  E.  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos. 

PEROTIS,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  the  late  Dr.  Solan- 
der,  from  myac,  deficient,  becaufe  the  calyx  was  fuppofed  to 
be  wanting.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  1.  v.  1.  85.  v.  3.  506. 
ed.  2.  v.  1.  136.  Brown  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  172. 
Schreb.  786.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  1.  324.  Mart.  Mill.  Did. 
v.  3. — Clafs  and  order,  Triandria  Digynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Gra- 
mina. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  Glume  of  two  equal,  acute,  awned 
valves,  containing  a Angle  flower.  Cor.  of  two  minute, 
awnlefs,  membranous  valves,  much  (horter  than  the  calyx. 
Neftary  of  two  minute  feales,  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen. 
Stam.  Filaments  three,  capillary ; anthers  oblong.  Pifl. 
Germen  fuperior,  oblong ; ltyle  capillary,  deeply  divided, 
fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; ftigmas  feathery,  widely  fpreading. 
Peric.  none,  except  the  clofed  permanent  calyx.  Seed  one, 
linear-oblong. 

Eff.  Ch.  Calyx  of  two  equal  awned  valves,  fingle- 
flowered.  Corolla  of  two  minute  awnlefs  valves.  Style 
deeply  divided. 

Obf.  The  charafters  of  this  genus  of  graffes  were  erro- 
neoufly  given  by  Dr.  Solander,  who  miftcok  the  calyx  for 
a corolla.  Willdenow  copies  this  error,  fuperadding  another, 
that  the  “ corolla  is  encompaffed  with  woollinefs,”  which 
laft  is,  without  any  remark,  adopted  by  Mr.  Dryander  in 
the  fecond  edition  of  Hort.  Kew.  The  miftake  arofe  from 
the  quotation,  in  the  firft  edition  of  Saccharum  fpicatum , 
Linn.  Sp.  PI.  79,  as  a fynofiym  to  Perotis  latitolia ; for 
though  Willdenow,  even  without  feeing  the  plants,  fuf- 
pefted  a fpecific  difference,  it  appears  that  he  took  his  ge- 
neric charatter  from  that  Saccharum,  which  is  no  Perotis  at 
all.  Mr.  Brown  has  not  thought  proper  to  point  out  thefe 
errors  particularly,  but  he  has,  for  the  firft  time,  given  a 
correft  definition  of  Perotis , which  we  have  adopted. 
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1.  P.  lati/olia.  Broad-leaved  Perotis.  Ait.  n.  I.  Willd. 
n.  i,  a,:  (Anthoxanthum  indicum;  Linn.  Sp.  Pi.  ed.  i.  28. 
ed.  2.  40.  A.  n.  25;  Linn.  Zeyl.  10.  Gramen  geniculatum 
brevifolium  crifpum,  fpica  purpuro-fericea  maderafpatanum; 
Pluk.  Phyt.  t.  1 19.  f.  1.  Alopecuros  malabarica,  foliis 
undulatis,  fpica  praetenui ; Scheuchz.  Agroft.  91.  t.  2.f.  9, 
G,  H.  Tsjeria-Kurenpullu  ; Rheede  Malab.  v.  12.  117. 
t.  62.) — Stems  afcending,  much  branched.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  wavy,  with  fpinous  teeth. — Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  from  whence  Dr.  Solander  is  faid  to  have  procured 
it  for  Kew  garden,  in  1777-  It  is  annual,  flowering  in  the 
ftove  in  Auguft  and  September.  Root  of  many  long, 
whitilh,  wavy,  downy  fibres,  apparently  adapted  to  a fandy 
foil.  Stems  numerous,  afcending,  a foot  high,  much  branched, 
copioufly  jointed,  leafy,  round,  fmooth.  Leaves  numerous, 
hardly  an  inch  long,  fpreading,  ovate,  acute,  rather  pun- 
gent, glaucous,  ftriated,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  rough  at  the 
edges  with  minute  fpinous  teeth ; Iheaths  clofe,  ribbed, 
about  the  length  of  each  leaf,  except  the  upper  ones,  which 
are  five  times  longer.  Spikes  folitary,  terminal,  purplilh, 
three  inches  long,  of  very  numerous  flowers,  which  are  im- 
perfectly whorled,  and  ftand  on  fhort  ftalks.  Calyx  mi- 
nutely downy,  ftrongly  keeled,  above  half  an  inch  long  in- 
cluding the  awns.  Scheuchzer’s  excellent  defcription,  and 
correft  figure,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  fynonym.  That  of 
Rheede,  not  having  examined,  we  take  upon  Scheuchzer’s 
authority  chiefly,  for  every  other  writer  who  has  touched 
upon  this  grafs  has  made  fome  miftake.  Willdenow’s  variety 
18  is  the  true  Saccharum  fpicatum  of  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1.  54, 
where  Plukenet’s  t.  92.  f.  5 is  rightly  cited  for  it,  and  Bur- 
mann  has  reprefented  the  genuine  plant  in  FI.  Ind.  t.  9.  f.  3. 
That  grafs  feems  to  us  really  a Saccharum  ; or  at  leaft  an 
Imperata  of  Brown.  In  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  2.  79,  its  fyno- 
nyms  are  totally  perverted,  for  every  one  there  mentioned 
belongs  to  Perotis  lati/olia. 

2.  P.  rara.  Narrow-leaved  Perotis.  Br.  n.  1. — “Stem 
ereft,  fomewhat  branched.  Leaves  linear,  fmooth ; the 
lower  ones  flat ; the  upper  involute.” — Gathered  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland.  We  have  feen 
no  fpecimen  of  this. 

Willdenow’s  P.  polyjlachya,  which  is  Saccharum  paniceum, 
Lamarck  Illuftr.  v.  1.  15;.  t.  40.  f.  3,  and  perhaps  Andro- 
pogon  crinitum,  Thunb.  Jap.  40.  t.  7,  is  judged  by  Mr. 
Brown  to  be  a plant  of  a genus  by  itfelf,  very  nearly  re- 
lated to  his  Imperata,  ( Saccharum  cylindricum  of  Lamarck, 
Willdenow,  and  Sm.  FI.  Graec.  Sibth.  t.  54.  Legurus  cylin- 
dricus  of  Linnaeus,)  but  differing  in  having  awns  to  the 
calyx,  no  inner  valve  to  the  hermaphrodite  floret,  and  only 
one  llamen,  marks  which  perhaps  are  not  fufficient  in  this 
cafe  to  found  a genus  upon.  See  Saccharum  and  La- 
gurus. 

PEROTT1,  Nicolo,  in  Biography , one  of  the  early 
Italian  literati,  was  born  in  1430.  He  was  educated  under 
Volpe  at  Bologna,  and  after  finifhing  his  ftudies,  became 
himfelf  a prufeffor  in  that  city,  firft  of  polite  literature,  and 
then  of  philof >phy.  He  made  himfelf  known  by  various 
tranflarion  of  Greek  authors  into  the  Latin  language.  As 
early  as  1452,  or  1453,  he  fent  to  pope  Nicholas  V.  his  ver- 
fion  of  the  three  firft  books  of  Polybius,  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  two  more,  all  that  were  then  known  of  that 
author.  He  fubfequently  tranflated  EpiCfetus’s  Enchiri- 
dion, the  Commentary  of  Simplicius  upon  Ariftotle’s  Phy- 
fics,  and  Tatian’s  Oration  to  the  Greeks.  He  was  made 
poet  laureat  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  high  official  fituations  by  feveral  of  the  popes. 
He  was  particularly  attached  to  cardinal  Beffarion,  whofe 
conclavift  he  was  after  the  death  of  Paul  II.  On  this  ©cca- 


fion,  it  has  been  faid  that  fome  cardinals  coming  to  wait  orl 
Beffarion  with  the  purpofe  of  faluting  him  pope,  were  re- 
fufed  admiffion  by  Perotti,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  engaged 
in  his  ftudies  ; and  that  after  the  eleftion  of  cardinal  Riario, 
Beffarion  coolly  faid  to  him,  “ By  your  untimely  care,  you 
have  loft  me  the  tiara,  and  yourfelf  a hat.”  He  was,  how- 
ever, appointed  to  honourable  offices  under  the  court  of 
Rome,  being  made  governor  of  Umbria  in  1465  ; of  Spo- 
leto  in  1471 ; and  of  Perugia  in  1474.  He  died  in  1480. 
His  writings  are  numerous,  but  his  mod  celebrated  work 
was  entitled  “ Cornucopia,”  being  a diffufe  and  learned 
Commentary  on  Martial’s  book  on  Speftacles,  and  the  firft 
book  of  his  epigrams,  ft  was  not  publifhed  till  after  his 
death  ; it  contains  a treafure  of  erudition  refpe&ing  the 
Latin  language.  Moreri.  Bayle. 

PEROUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Gooty  ; 24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Anantpour. 

PEROUSA,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Po,  on  the  river  Clufon;  it  gave  name  to  one  of  the 
fopr  vallies  of  Piedmont ; fix  miles  N.  of  Pinerolo. 

PE  ROUSE,  J.  F.  G.  DE  la,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
but  unfortunate  navigator,  was  born  atTouloufein  1741. 
He  entered  into  the  French  navy  when  he  was  only  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  in  which  he  paffed  a life  of  almoft  conftant 
fervice.  By  the  firmnefs  of  his  charadter,  and  his  profef- 
fional  {kill,  he  was  regarded  as  fit  for  the  mod  arduous  en- 
terprifes.  The  triumphs  of  the  French  marine  were  few 
in  his  time  ; yet  he  commanded  in  the  fuccefsful  attempt  to 
deftroy  the  Englilh  fettlement  in  Hudfon’s  Bay  in  the  year 
1782.  On  the  reftoration  of  peace,  it  was  refolved  by  the 
French  miniftry  that  a voyage  of  difcovery  Ihould  be  un- 
dertaken to  fupply  what  had  been  left  defeftive  in  the  voy- 
ages of  our  illuftrions  navigator  captain  James  Cook,  and 
his  affociates.  Lewis  XVI.,  who  may  well  be  ftyled  the 
unfortunate,  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  intended  expedition 
with  great  judgment  and  intelligence,  and  La  Peroufe  was 
the  perfon  fixed  upon  to  condudl  it.  With  two  frigates, 
la  Bouffole,  et  l’Aftrolabe,  the  firft  under  his  own  com- 
mand, the  fecond  under  that  of  M.  de  Langlo,  but  fubjedt 
to  his  orders,  they  failed  from  Breft  in  Auguft  1785  ; 
touched  at  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  and  in  November  an- 
chored on  the  coaft  of  Brazil.  Thence  they  proceeded 
round  Cape  Horn  into  the  South  fea,  and  in  February 
1786  caft  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Conception,  on  the  coaft  of 
Chili.  At  this  time,  fo  well  had  the  means  of  preferving 
health  been  employed,  that  they  had  not  a man  fick.  The 
fhips  reached  Eafter  ifland  in  the  month  of  April,  and  thence 
failed,  without  touching  at  any  land,  to  the  Sandwich 
iflands.  On  June  23d  they  anchored  on  the  American 
coaft,  in  lat.  58  37',  and  landed  on  an  ifland  to  explore 
the  country  and  make  obfervations.  At  this  place,  M.  Pe- 
roufe had  the  misfortune  of  having  two  boats  wrecked, 
with  the  lofs  of  all  their  crew.  Thence  he  ran  down  to 
California,  and  in  September  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Mon- 
terey, whence  they  took  their  departure  acrofs  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  in  January  1787  arrived  in  the  Macao  roads. 
In  February  they  reached  Manilla,  which  they  quitted  in 
April,  fhaping  their  courfe  for  the  iflands  of  Japan.  Palling 
the  coafts  of  Corea  and  Japan,  they  fell  in  with  Chinefe 
Tartary,  in  lat.  42-^,  and  ran  to  the  northward.  They 
anchored  in  a bay  of  the  ifland  of  Sagalien,  and  thence 
proceeded  up  the  lhallow  channel  between  that  ifland  and 
the  continent  as  far  as  510  29'.  Returning  thence  they 
reached  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Sagalien  in  Auguft,  and 
paffed  a flrait  between  it  and  Jeffo,  fince  named  Peroufe 
ftrait,  into  the  North  Pacific.  On  the  6th  of  September 
they  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  in 
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Kamtfchatka.  The  fliips  having  refitted  they  fet  fail,  and 
arrived  at  the  Navigators  iflands  in  December.  In  the 
bay  of  Maouna  they  met  with  a friendly  reception  from 
numerous  natives,  and  began  to  take  in  refrefliments.  A 
party  ol  fixty,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Langle,  went 
afhore  to  procure  frefti  water,  when  a moll  unfortunate  oc- 
currence took  place,  in  which  they  were  attacked  by  the 
natives,  and  M.  de  Langle  and  eleven  of  his  men  loft  their 
lives.  Quitting  this  place  without  any  attempts  at  ven- 
geance, Peroufe  proceeded  to  New  Holland,  and  arrived  at 
Botany  Bay  in  January  1788,  and  here  terminates  all  that 
is  known  of  the  voyage  of  this  navigator,  from  the  journal 
which  he  tranfmitted  to  France.  He  had  many  and  very 
important  objects  of  refearch  remaining,  but  was  never 
more  heard  of.  The  veffels  were  probably  wrecked,  and 
all  the  crews  perifhed,  in  that  ocean  which  fhall  here- 
after be  called  to  give  up  its  dead.  Many  efforts  were 
made  to  obtain  information  of  them,  but  they  were  fruitlefs. 
In  1798  was  publilhed,  at  the  expence  of  the 'French  na- 
tion, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Peroufe,  “Voy- 
age autour  du  Monde  par  J.  F.  G.  de  la  Peroufe,”  in  three 
vols.  4I0.  It  was  tranflated  into  the  Englifh.  The  difco- 
veries  of  this  navigator  are  chiefly  in  the  feas  between  Japan 
and  China,  and  China  and  Tartary. 

Perouse,  Straits  of  La,  in  Geography , a narrow  channel 
of  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  between  the  iflands  of  Saga- 
lien  and  Jeffo  ; about  20  miles  in  breadth. 

PERPENAGARDE,  a town  of  Hindooftan ; 20 
miles  S.  of  Calicut. 

PERPENDICULAR,  in  Geometry , a line  falling  di- 
reftly  on  another  line,  fo  as  to  make  equal  angles  on  each 
fide  ; called  alfo  a normal  line. 

Thus  the  line  I G {Plate  XI.  Geometry,  Jig.  4.)  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  KH;  i.  e.  makes  right  and  equal 
angles  with  it. 

From  the  very  notion  of  a perpendicular,  it  follows, 

1.  That  the  perpendicularity  is  mutual ; i.  e.  if  a line,  as 
I G,  be  perpendicular  to  another,  K H ; that  other  is  alfo 
perpendicular  to  the  firft. 

2.  That  only  one  perpendicular  can  be  drawn  from  one 
point  in  the  fame  plane. 

3.  That  if  a perpendicular  be  continued  through  the  line 
to  which  it  was  drawn  perpendicular ; the  continuation  will 
alfo  be  perpendicular  to  the  fame. 

4.  That  if  there  be  two'  points  of  a right  line,  each  of 
which  is  at  an  equal  perpendicular  diltance  from  two 
points  of  another  right  line  ; that  line  is  parallel  to  the 
other. 

That  two  right  lines  perpendicular  to  one  and  the 
fame  line,  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

6.  That  a line,  which  is  perpendicular  to  another,  is 
alfo  perpendicular  to  all  the  parallels  of  the  other. 

7.  That  perpendiculars  to  one  of  two  parallel  lines,  ter- 
minated by  thofe  lines,  are  equal  to  each  other. 

8.  That  a perpendicular  line  is  the  (hortell  of  all  thofe 
which  can  be  drawn  from  the  fame  point  to  the  fame  right 
line.. 

Hence  the  diftance  of  a point  from  a line,  is  a right 
line  drawn  from  the  point  perpendicular  to  the  line  or  plane  ; 
and  hence  the  altitude  of  a figure  is  a perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  vertex  to  the  bafe. 

To  erebl  a Perpendicular  G I on  any  given  point  G,  in  a 
right  line  ML;  one  foot  of  the  compaffes  being  in  G, 
with  any  interval  at  pleafure,  cut  off  equal  parts  on  each 
fide  G H and  G lv  ; from  the  points  K and  H,  with 
an  interval  greater  than  the  half  of  K H,  ftrike  two  arcs 
interfefting  in  I ; the  right  line  G I is  perpendicular  to 

ML. 


Perpendiculars  are  bell  defcribed  in  praftice  by  means  of 
a fquare  : one  of  whofe  legs  is  applied  along  that  line,  to  Or 
from  which  the  perpendicular  is  to  be  let  fall  or  raifed. 

To  erect  a Perpendicular  on  the  end  of  a given  line,  fup- 
pofe  at  P ; open  your  compaffes  to  any  convenient  dif- 
tance, and,  fetting  one  foot  in  C,  defcribe  the  arc  R P S : 
lay  a ruler  from  S through  C,  it  will  find  the  point 
R in  the  arc,  whence  draw  P R,  which  is  perpendicular 
to  P S. 

To  let  fall  a Perpendicular  on  a given  line  M P,  from  a 
given  point  L {Jig.  5.)  ; fet  one  foot  of  the  compaffes  in 
L,  and  with  the  other  crofs  the  given  line  in  the  points 
M and  G.  Then  fetting  the  compaffes  in  G and  M,  ftrike 
two  arcs  interfefting  each  other  in  a : then  lay  a ruler  from 
L to  a,  and  the  line  K L,  defcribed  thereby,  is  the  perpen- 
dicular required. 

A line  is  faid  to  be  perpendicular  to  a plane,  when  it  is 
perpendicular  to  all  right  lines,  that  can  be  drawn  in  that 
plane,  from  the  point  on  which  it  infifts. 

A plane  is  faid  to  be  perpendicular  to  another  plane,  when 
all  right  lines  drawn  ifi  the  one,  perpendicular  to  the  com- 
mon feftion,  are  perpendicular  to  the  other. 

If  a right  line  be  perpendicular  to  two  other  right  lines, 
interfefting  each  other  at  the  common  feftion,  it  will  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  palling  by  thofe  two  lines. 

Two  right  lines  perpendicular  to  the  fame  plane  are  pa- 
rallel to  each  other. 

If,  of  two  parallel  right  lines,  the  one  is  perpendicular  to 
any  plane,  the  other  Ihall  alfo  be  perpendicular  to  the  fame 
plane. 

If  a right  line  be  perpendicular  to  a plane,  any  plane 
palling  by  that  line  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  fame 
plane. 

Planes,  to  which  one  and  the  fame  right  line  i3  perpendi- 
cular, are  parallel  to  each  other : hence  all  right  lines  per- 
pendicular to  one  of  two  parallel  planes,  are  alfo  perpendi- 
cular to  the  other. 

If  two  planes,  cutting  each  other,  be  both  perpendicular 
to  a third  plane,  their  common  feftion  will  alfo  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  fame  plane. 

Perpendicular  to  a curve,  is  a right  line  cutting  the 
curve  in  the  point  in  which  any  other  right  line  touches  it, 
and  is  alfo  itfelf  perpendicular  to  that  tangent. 

Perpendicular,  in  Fortification.  See  Military  Con- 
struction, according  to  M.  Vaulan  s method,  and  according 
to  count  Pagan's  method. 

Perpendicular,  in  Gunnery,  is  a fmall  inftrument  ufed 
for  finding  the  centre  line  of  a piece  in  the  operation  of  point- 
ing it  to  a given  objeft.  See  Pointing  of  a Gun. 

Perpendicular  Roots.  See  Fibrous  Roots. 

PERPENDICULARITY  of  Plants,  in  Vegetable  Phy- 
fiotogy,  or  the  tendency  which  the  Items  of  plants  in  general 
have  to  afcend,  while  their  roots  defcend,  is  a curious  phe- 
nomenon, firft  particularly  [noticed  by  M.  Dodart,  who 
laboured  without  much  fuccefs  to  explain  it ; nor  was  M. 
de  la  Hire  more  happy  in  his  theory  on  the  fubjeft.  Dr. 
Darwin  has,  in  our  opinion,  given  the  beft  explanation.  He 
fuppofes  that  the  root  is  moft  {Emulated  by  moifture,  the 
afcending  part  of  the  plant  by  air,  and  that  each  extends 
itfelf  in  the  direftion  in  which  it  meets  with  its  requifice 
ftimulus.  This  theory  accounts,  not  only  for  the  general 
diredtion  of  the  Hem  and  root,  but  for  the  occafional  varia- 
tions obfervable  in  both, 

PERPENSUM,  in  Botany , a name  applied  by  the 
younger  Burmann  to  the  Gunnera  of  Linnasus ; whether 
adopted  from  Pliny,  whofe  Perpenfa  is  fynonimous  with 
Bacchar , or  Batch  arts  ; or  whether  in  allufion  to  the  con- 
4 U 2 fi  deratio* 
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fideration  and  trouble  it  coft  him,  in  trying  to  under  Hand 
the  ftru&ure  of  the  very  Angular  flowers,  we  are  unin- 
formed. See  Gunnera. 

PERPETUA,  Cape,  in  Geography , lies  ontheN.W. 
coaft  of  North  America.  N.  lat.  440  6'.  E.  long.  235° 
52'.  This  is  the  northern  extreme  of  the  proje&ing 
land  ; and  the  fouthern  extreme  was  called  by  Cook  cape 
Gregory,  in  N.  lat.  43  0 30'.  E.  long.  235  57'. 

PERPETUAL,  fomething  that  endures  always,  or  that 
lafts  for  ever. 

Perpetual  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a thing  that  lafts, 
or  hold6,  during  a perfon’s  life. 

Thus  offices,  &c.  held  durante  vita,  are  fometimes  called 
perpetual  offices.  In  this  fenfe,  M.  Fontenelle  was  faid  to  be 
perpetual  fecretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Hence  the  French  called  him  abfolutely,  M.  le  Perpetucl. 

Perpetual  AEtion.  See  Action. 

Perpetual  Curate.  See  Curate. 

Perpetual  Glands,  in  Anatomy,  are  thofe  which  are  na- 
tural ; thus  diftinguifhed  from  the  adventitious  ones.  See 
Glands. 

Perpetual  Lamp.  See  Lamp. 

Perpetual  Motion,  in  Mechanics.  See  Motion. 

Perpetual  Occultation  and  Apparition,  Circle  of.  See 
Circle. 

Perpetual  Pills,  Pilula  Perpetua,  among  Phyficians,  are 
pills  made  of  regulus  of  antimony  ; which,  being  fwallowed 
and  voided  fifty  times,  will  purge  every  time  with  undimi- 
nifhed  force.  See  Antimony. 

Perpetual,  or  Endlefs  Screw.  See  Screw. 

Perpetual  Virginity.  See  Virgin. 

PERPETUATING  the  Tejtimouy  of  Witnejfes.  See 
Proving  a Will  in  Chancery. 

PERPETUITY,  in  Annuities,  denotes  the  number  of 
years’  purchafe  which  is  to  be  given  for  an  annuity  that  is  to 
laft  for  ever,  and  it  is  always  the  quotient  of  unity  divided 
by  the  interelt  of  1/.  for  a year,  or  100/.  divided  by  the 
rate  of  interelt.  Thus,  the  perpetuity  is  33.33,  28.57, 
35,  20,  or  16.666,  according  as  interelt  is  reakoned  at  3, 
3$,  4,  5,  or  6 per  cent.  See  Annuities  and  Assur- 
ances. 

Perpetuity,  Perpetuitas,  in  the  Canon  Law,  the  quality 
of  a cnefice  that  is  irrevocable,  or  whofe  incumbent  cannot 
be.  deprived,  except  in  certain  cafes  determined  by  law.  It 
is  affcited  with  reafon,  that  the  perpetuity  of  benefices  is 
eftab'uhed  by  Hie  ancient  canons ; and  that  priefts  are  infe- 
parably  attached  to  their  churches,  as  by  a fpiritual  mar- 
riage. It  is  true,  by  the  corruption  of  the  times,  the  fe- 
cular  priefts  being  fallen  into  great  diforder,  and  even  con- 
tempt, the  bifhops  anciently  called  the  religious  to  their 
afiiltance,  and  committed  to  them  the  cure  of  fouls,  and  the 
adminiftration  of  parifhes ; ftill  remanding  them  back  again 
to  their  cloifters,  when  they  thought  fit,  and  again  revoking 
them  ad  nutum. 

But  this  vague  and  uncertain  adminiftration  only  lafted  to 
the  twelfth  century,  when  benefices  returned  to  their  eflential 
perpetuity. 

Perpetuity  of  the  King.  See  King. 

PERPIGNAN,  in  Geography,  a city  of  France,  prin- 
cipal place  of  a diftriCt,  and  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Eaftern  Pyrenees;  and,  before  the  revolution,  the  capital 
of  Roufillon,  and  the  fee  of  a bilhop  ; fituated  on  the  river 
Tet,  about  a league  from  the  fea.  The  walls  are  of  brick 
and  ftone,  very  high  and  thick,  with  feveral  baftions ; and 
its  citadel  is  upon  an  eminence,  commanding  the  town.  It 
was  founded  in  1068  by  Guinard,  earl  of  Roufillon,  and  is 
faid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  that  of  an  inn-keeper, 
viz.  Bernard  Perpignan.  The  ealtern  and  weftern  divifions 


contain,  each  of  them,  5550  inhabitants  : the  canton  of  the 
former  has  9440,  on  a territory  of  85  kiliometres,  in  14 
communes;  and  that  of  the  latter  8824,  on  a territory  of 
202I  kiliometres,  in  6 communes.  It  has  been  often  con- 
tefted  by  the  French  and  Spaniards.  N.  lat.  42°4i'.  E. 
long.  20  59'. 

PERPURA,  a river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic, S.  lat.  3°  50'.  W.  long.  38°  16'. 

PER  QUJE  Servitia,  in  Law,  is  a writ  judicial, 
iffuing  on  the  note  of  a fine ; and  lies  for  the  cognizee  of  a 
manor,  feignory,  chief  rent,  or  other  fervices,  to  compel 
the  tenant  of  the  land,  at  the  time  of  the  fine  levied,  to  at- 
tourn  to  him. 

PERQUAIM,  or  Pelham,  in  Geography,  a fmall  lfland 
on  the  fouth  coaft  of  England,  in  Pool  harbour. 

PERQUIMINS,  a river  of  North  Carolina,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  N.  lat.  36°  5'.  W.  long.  76'  32'. 

Perquimins,  a county  of  Edenton  diftriCl,  in  North 
Carolina,  bounded  weft  by  Chowan  county,  and  eaft  by 
Pafquotank,  from  which  laft  it  is  feparated  by  the  river 
Pafquolank,  a water  of  Albemarle  found.  It  contain* 
5609  inhabitants,  of  whom  1980  are  Haves. 

PERQUISITE,  Perquisitum,  any  thing  gotten  by  a 
man’s  own  induftry,  or  purchafed  with  his  own  money ; in 
contradiftinCtion  to  that  which  defcends  to  him  from  his 
father  or  his  anceftors. 

Perquisites  of  Courts,  are  thofe  profits  which  arife  to  a 
lord  of  a manor,  by  virtue  of  his  court-baron,  over  and 
above  the  certain  yearly  profits  of  his  lands;  as  fines  of 
copyholds,  heriots,  amerciaments,  waifes,  ftrays,  &c. 

PER  QUOD  corfortium  amifit,  or  Per  Quod  fervitium 
ami/it,  are  words  necefiary  in  declarations  for  trefpafs,  &c. 
where  a man’s  wife  or  fervant  is  beaten  or  taken  from  him, 
and  he  lofes  their  fervices,  &c.  2 Lil.  Abr.  595,  596. 

PERRAHGUNGE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bengal; 
87  miles  N.  of  Dinagepour. 

PERRANGUNGE,  a town  of  Bengal;  66  miles  N. 
of  Dacca. 

PERRAULT,  Claude,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  ar- 
chitect, was  born  at  Paris  in  1613.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  medical  profeffion,  and  took  his  degree  as  doCtor  of 
the  faculty  of  Paris  in  1641.  He  pra&ifed  little,  however, 
excepting  among  his  friends  and  the  poor ; and  having  a de- 
cided taile  for  drawing,  and  the  fine  arts,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  fcience  of  architecture,  in  which  he  became 
greatly  diftinguilhed.  When  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
founded,  under  the  patronage  of  Colbert,  in  the  year  1666, 
Perrault,  who  was  one  of  the  firft  members,  was  appointed 
to  feledt  a fpot  for  an  obfervatory  ; and  he  alfo  gave  a plan 
of  the  building,  which  was  to  be  executed.  When  it  was 
refolved,  under  Lewis  XIV.,  to  proceed  in  completing  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre,  all  the  eminent  architects  were  invited 
to  give  in  defigns  of  the  fa5ade ; and  that  of  Perrault  wa6 
preferred.  This  is  accounted  the  mafter-piece  of  French 
archite&ure,  and  it  would  alone  fuffice  to  tranfmit  his  name 
with  honour  to  pofterity.  It  was  in  vain  that  perfoss, 
jealous  of  his  reputation,  endeavoured  to  make  the  public 
believe  that  the  real  defigner  was  Le  Veau : they  entirely 
failed  in  their  proof,  and  the  glory  of  Perrault  remained  un- 
tarnifhed.  When  Colbert,  after  the  king’s  firft  conquefts, 
propofed  to  conftruCt  a grand  triumphal  arch  to  his  honour, 
Perrault’s  defign  had  the  preference,  and  the  edifice  was 
commenced.  It  was,  however,  never  finilhed.  In  its  ma- 
fonry,  Perrault  employed  the  pra&ice  of  the  ancients,  of 
rubbing  the  furfaces  of  the  ftones  together  with  grit  and 
water,  fo  as  to  make  them  cohere  without  mortar.  Other 
works  of  this  architect  were  the  chapel  at  Sceaux,  that  of 
Notre  Dame  in  the  church  of  the  Petits  Peres  in  Paris,  the 
4 water- 
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water-alley  at  Verfailles,  and  moft  of  the  defigns  of  the  vafes 
in  the  park  of  that  palace.  By  the  king’s  command,  he 
undertook  a,  tranflation  of  Vitruvius,  with  notes,  publiihed 
in  1673.  ‘®h  the  defigns  for  the  plates  of  this  work  were 

drawn  by  himfelf,  and  have  been  efteemed  as  matter-pieces 
•f  the  kind.  He  afterwards  publiihed  an  abridgment  of 
that  author,  for  the  ufe  of  ftudents.  He  likewife  facilitated 
the  ftudy  of  architefture  by  a work,  entitled  “ Ordonnance 
des  cinq  Efpeces  de  Colonnes,  felon  la  Methode  des  An- 
ciens.”  In  the  preface  to  this  work,  he  maintains  that 
there  is  no  natural  foundation  for  the  architeftural  propor- 
tions ; but  that  they  may  be  infinitely  varied,  according  to 
tafte  and  fancy;  an  opinion  which  gave  much  offence, 
though  juftified  by  the  praftice  of  the  ancients  themfelves. 
A collection  of  the  drawings  of  feveral  machines,  which  he  at 
different  times  invented,  was  publifhed  after  his  death,  in  4to. 
This  excellent  artift  holds  a refpedtable  place  among  writers 
in  his  original  profefiion,  and,  befides  various  memoirs  on 
this  fubjeft,  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he 
publifhed  “ Memoires  pour  fervir  a l’Hiftoire  naturelle  des 
Animaux,”  in  2 vols.  Hi3  other  writings  of  this  clafs  are 
contained  in  his  “ EfTais  de  Phyfique,”  4 vols.  One  of 
thefe  volumes  relates  entirely  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  under 
the  title  of  “ Traite  de  Bruit.”  Another  relates  to  the 
mechanifm  of  animals,  in  which  he  anticipated  Stahl  infome 
of  his  opinion-  refpedting  the  funftions  of  the  animal  foul. 
In  other  parts  of  thefe  eflays  he  treats  on  the  periftaltic  mo- 
tion, on  the  fenfes,  on  nutrition,  &c.  He  died  in  Paris  in 
1688,  aged  75.  He  had  three  brothers,  of  whom  the 
youngefl,  Charles,  deferves  a particular  notice. 

Perrault  publifhed  a “ Diflertation  upon  the  Mufic  of  the 
Ancients,”  in  1680,  which  is  chiefly  employed  in  proving 
that  counterpoint  was  unknown  to  antiquity.  He  has  mani- 
fetted  himfelf  to  have  been  perfe&ly  matter  of  the  fubjeft ; 
he  had  read  all  the  ancient  authors  who  have, written  ex- 
prefsly  upon  it ; he  had  examined  the  paflages  which  have 
been  thought  the  moil  favourable  to  it,  in  fome  authors  who 
have  only  mentioned  it  occafionally  ; and  had  confidered  the 
marvellous  effefts  attributed  to  it  in  others.  He  reafons 
forcibly,  and  the  fads  he  alleges  in  fupport  of  the  fide  he 
has  taken,  are  ftrong  and  well  Hated.  This  work  was  nei- 
ther the  caufe  nor  confequence  of  the  quarrel  between 
Boileau  and  his  brother,  Charles  Perrault,  which  did  not 
break  out  till  feven  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
« Efiays  in  Natural  Philofophy,”  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
which  the  “ Diflertation  upon  the  Mufic  of  the  Ancients” 
firll  appeared.  Our  author  had  indeed  given  his  opinion 
upon  the  fubjeft  very  freely,  in  the  notes  to  his  excellent 
tranflation  of  Vitruvius  in  1673  ; where,  in  his  commentary 
of  the  chapter  upon  “ Harmonic  Mufic,  according  to  the 
Dodtrine  of  Anftoxenus,”  he  declares  that  “ there  is  no- 
thing in  Ariftoxenus,  who  was  the  firft  that  wrote  upon 
concords  and  difcords,  nor  in  any  of  the  Greek  aathors  who 
wrote  after  him,  that  manifefts  the  ancients  to  have  had  the 
lead  idea  of  the  ufe  of  concords  in  mufic  of  many  parts.” 
Les  dix  Liv.  d’ Architecture  de  Vitruve,  liv.  v.  p.  161,  2d 
edit.  1684. 

Perrault,  Charles,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1633.  He 
was  placed  at  an  early  age  in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  where 
he  foon  attracted  notice  by  his  facility  in  making  verfes.  A 
quarrel  with  the  principal  of  the  college  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  college,  and  interrupted  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his 
ftudies.  He,  however,  by  no  means  deferted  literary  pur- 
fuits,  but  aflociating  himfelf  with  a friend  of  the  fame  age, 
they  read  the  bell  authors  together,  difcuffing  their  merits, 
as  they  went  along ; and  this  fecond  education  was,  in  his 
opinion,  much  more  ufeful  than  the  firft.  They  alfo  in- 
dulged in  the  burlefque,  which  was  then  much  in  vogue ; 


and  they  joined  in  a traveftie  of  the  fixth  book  of  the  iEneid. 
Perrault  was  brought  up  to  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  and 
was  admitted  an  advocate.  He  was,  however,  taken  from 
this  career  by  tlje  minilter  Colbert,  who  chofe  him  fecretary 
to  a fmall  fociety  of  men  of  letters,  which  afiembled  twice  a 
week  at  his  houfe.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  plan  devices  for 
medals,  and  other  memorials,  at  the  king’s  requilition,  and 
commemorative  of  the  glories  of  his  reign  ; and  this  was  the 
foundation  of  the  celebrated  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres.  Charles  Perrault  had  a Angular  taient  for  in- 
ventions of  this  kind,  and  thofe  which’  he  propofed  com- 
monly obtained  the  preference.  His  influence  with  the 
minifter  was  conftantly  employed  in  the  fervice  of  fcience 
and  literature.  He  procured  for  the  French  academy 
apartments  in  the  Louvre ; and  his  brother  Claude  Ihared 
in  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  When 
Colbert  caufed  a fum  to  be  fet  apart  in  the  treafury,  for 
penfioning,  in  the  king’s  name,  the  moft  eminent  men  of 
letters,  as  well  in  foreign  countries  as  in  France,  its  diftri- 
bution  was  principally  confided  to  Perrault.  For  his  great 
fervices  in  the  caufe  of  fcience  and  literature,  the  French 
academy  manifefted  its  gratitude,  by  admitting  him  a mem- 
ber in  1671  ; and  bis  difcourfe  at  his  reception  gave  fo  much 
fatisfa&ion  to  that  body,  that  it  thenceforth  became  a cuf- 
tom  to  print  the  admifiion  harangues.  His  connexion  with 
Colbert  was  interrupted  by  fome  mortifications  to  which  the 
minifter  expofed  him.  Perrault  retired,  and  refufed  to  re- 
turn when  invited.  He  withdrew  to  a houfe  in  one  of  the 
fuburbs  of  Paris,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colleges, 
which  he  chofe  for  the  purpofe  of  fuperintending  the  educa- 
tion of  his  two  fons.  Here  he  palled  his  time  in  literary 
leifure,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  domeftic  happinefs.  He 
exercifed  himfelf  in  writing,  and  compofed  feveral  poems : 
of  thefe  one  was  entitled  “ Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.”  It 


laid  the  foundation  of  a controverfy,  which  divided  all  the 
wits  in  France.  In  enumerating  the  glories  of  the  reign, 
he  had  enhanced  them  by  a depreciation  of  the  ancients,  in 
every  point  of  comparifon  ; and  as  this  was  regarded  by  the 
votaries  of  antiquity  in  the  light  of  a profanation,  he  fup- 
ported  his  opinion  by  an  elaborate  profe  work,  entitled 
“ Parallele  des  Anciens,  et  des  Moderns,”  4 vols.  i2mo. 
After  Perrault  had  withdrawn  himfelf  perfonally  from  the 
controverfy,  he  occupied  himfelf  in  drawing  up  his  “ Eloge 
Hiftorique  d’une  Partie  des  grands  Hommes  qui  ont  paru 
dans  le  xvii  Siecle.”  Of  this  work  he  publiihed  two  vo- 
lumes, folio,  in  1697,  1700,  with  the  portraitr.  of  the  fub- 
jefts  of  his  eulogy.  This  eftimable  writer,  who  invariably 
maintained  the  character  of  a man  of  worth,  died  in  1703, 
at  the  age  of  70.  Memoirs  of  Charles  Perrault,  written  by 
himfelf,  were  publiihed  60  years  after  his  death,  which  have 
been  highly  valued  for  their  frauknefs,  and  for  the  anecdotes 
which  they  contain.  Moreri. 

PERRE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Comagene,  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  two  fmall  rivers, 
which  difcharged  themfelves  into  the  Euphrates,  fouth  of 
this  town. 

PERREL,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Tonquin,  near  the  coaft.  N.  lat.  20°  59'.  E.  long.  106° 
58'. 

PERRENOT,  Antony,  in  Biography , ufually  known 
by  the  name  of  cardinal  Granvelle,  a celebrated  ftatefman, 
was  the  fon  of  Nicholas  Perrenot,  lord  of  Granvelle,  chan- 
cellor to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  born  in  1517  at 
Befan$on,  and,  after  ftudying  in  the  univerfities  of  Louvain 
and  Padua  with  great  reputation,  entered  into  holy  orders. 
He  was  brought  to  court  by  his  father,  and  was  employed 
by  Charles  V.  in  various  embaffies,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well,  that  he  gained  the  confidence  of  his  mailer. 

He 
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He  was  made  bifhop  of  Arras  at  the  age  of  25,  and  upon 
the  refignation  of  Charles,  was  recommended  fo  ftrongly  by 
that  fovereign  to  his  fon  Philip  II.,  that  he  became  his  moft 
confidential  minifter.  From  Arras  he  was  tranflated  to  the 
archbifhopric  of  Mechlin,  and  in  1561  was  created  cardinal 
by  Pius  IV.  Granvelle  was  unqueftionably  a great  man, 
and  pofleffed  very  commanding  talents : he  is  faid  to  have 
occupied  five  fecretaries  at  once,  didlating  to  them  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  of  which  he  thoroughly  pofleffed  feven. 
When  Margaret  of  Auftria  was  placed  by  Philip  at  the 
head  of  the  government  in  the  Low  Countries,  Granvelle 
was  her  principal  counfellor,  and  in  reality  exercifed  the 
whole  authority.  He  is  reprefented  by  Grotius  as  a com- 
pound of  induftry,  vigilance,  luxury,  and  avarice ; and  as 
equally  furpafiing  the  common  meafure  both  in  good  and 
bad  qualities.  He  was  at  all  times  anxious  to  extend  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  to  crufh  the  Protellants.  His  rule, 
at  length,  grew  fo  odious  to  the  nobles  and  people,  that,  in 
1566,  public  complaints  againft  him  were  tranfmitted  to 
Philip,  who  thought  it  prudent  to  recall  him,  though  he 
ftill  had  a great  attachment  to  him.  Having  retired  for 
fome  time  to  Benfan5on,  of  which  city  he  was  made  arch- 
bifhop,  Philip  again  employed  him  in  public  affairs.  He 
was  lent  to  Rome  at  the  ele&ion  of  Pius  V.,  and  was  com- 
miflioned  to  negociate  a league  againft;  the  Turks.  After 
this,  he  refided  fome  time  at  Naples,  in  quality  of  viceroy ; 
and  finally,  he  was  nominated  ambaffador,  to  conclude  the 
marriage  of  the  infanta  Catharine  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
The  fatigue  attendant  upon  the  journey  threw  him  into  an 
illnefs  on  his  return,  which  carried  him  off  at  Madrid,  in 
1586,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Moreri. 

PERREUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillrift  of  Roanne  ; 3 miles  E.  of  Roanne.  The  place  con- 
tains 2480,  and  the  canton  6806  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
of  1674  kiliometres,  in  9 communes. 

PERRHJE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  twelve 
principal  towns  of  Etruria. 

PERRHALBI,  a people  who  inhabited  the  eaftern  part 
of  Theffaly,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fea  and  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Peneus,  according  to  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  In  the  wars 
between  thefe  people  and  the  Lapithae,  Ixion  and  his  fon 
Pirithous ' took  poffeffion  of  their  country  : many  of  them 
retired  into  Epirus,  and  the  reft  withdrew  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  near  the  river  Peneus,  and  the  environs  of 
mount  Olympus,  and  the  river  Titarefe,  where  they  were 
blended  with  the  Lapithse.  Simonides  calls  them  “ Pe- 
lafgiotes.”  The  migration  of  the  Perrhaebi  into  Epirus 
took  place  about  30  years  before  the  laft  war  of  Troy. 

PERRITIO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Naples,  which 
runs  into  the  Crate,  in  the  province  of  Calabria  Citra. 
PERRIW1G.  See  Perruke. 

PERRON,  in  Architecture,  a ftaircafe  lying  open,  or 
withoutfide  the  building : properly,  the  fteps  before  the 
front  of  the  building,  which  lead  into  the  firft  ftory  when 
raifed  a little  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 

Perrons  are  made  of  different  forms  and  fixes,  with  re- 
gard to  the  fpace  and  height  they  are  to  lead  to.  Some- 
times the  fteps  are  round,  or  oval ; more  ufually  they  are 
fquare. 

Perron,  James  Davy  du,  in  Biography , a learned  and 
celebrated  cardinal,  defcended  from  two  ancient  and  noble 
families  of  Lower  Normandy,  which,  on  account  of  their 
adherence  to  the  Proteftant  faith,  had  fought  an  afylum  in 
Switzerland,  and  fettled  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  the 
fubjeft  of  this  article  was  born  in  the  year  1556.  He  was 
a youth  of  confiderable  talents,  and  taught  himfelf  the 
Greek  language  and  philofophy.  After  this  he  applied 


to  the  Hebrew,  and  foon  became  fuch  a proficient  in  it, 
that  he  could  read  it  with  facility,  and  delivered  a courfe, 
of  le&ures  upon  it  before  the  Proteftant  minifters.  In 
1576  he  was  carried  to  the  court  of  Henry  III.,  which 
was  then  fitting  at  Blois,  where  the  ftates  were  affembled, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  king  as  a young  man  of  extra- 
ordinary acquirements.  Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ftates  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  mounted  the  roftrum  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Augu (lines,  in  the  habit  of  a cava- 
lier, and  held  public  conferences  upon  the  fciences.  About 
this  time  he  changed  his  religious  fentiments,  and  became 
reader  to  king  Henry  III.,  who  appears  to  have  been  much 
attached  to  him.  No  fooner  had  he  become  a convert  to 
the  Catholic  church,  than  he  afiiduoufly  laboured  for  the 
converfion  of  others,  and  this  even  before  he  had  embraced 
the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion.  When  he  entered  into  holy 
orders  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Evreux  : this  was  in 
1595,  an^  ’n  1604  he  was  tranflated  to  the  archbifliopnc 
of  Sens.  In  the  fame  year,  in  coufequence  of  a letter 
written  by  the  king  to  pope  Clement  VIII.,  that  pontiff 
conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  After  this  he 
was  employed  by  the  pope  in  the  moft  important  councils 
and  congregations.  After  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  he 
devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  interefts  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  by  his  fubferviency  to  its  policy,  excited  the 
indignation  and  hatred  of  the  friends  to  the  independence 
of  the  Gallican  church.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he 
paffed  his  rime  chiefly  in  retirement,  employing  himfelf 
in  putting  his  laft  hand  to  his  works,  which  were  printed 
in  a prefs  fet  up  in  his  own  houfe,  that  he  might  be  fa- 
tisfied  of  their  correftnefs,  by  carefully  revifing  every  fheet 
before  it  was  worked  off.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1618,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  pofleffed  a 
lively  and  penetrating  genius,  and  a wonderful  memory. 
He  delivered  his  fentiments  with  eafe  and  force,  and  wrote 
purely  and  eloquently.  His  works,  which  were  printed 
feparately  in  his  life-time,  were  colle&ed  after  his  death, 
and  publifhed  in  three  vols.  folio,  in  the  years  1622  and 
1623.  His  fecretary,  Ctefar  de  Ligni,  added  fro  them  a 
fourth  volume,  comprifing  his  embaffies  and  negociations. 
Moreri. 

PERRONET,  John  Rodolphus,  dire&or  of  the 
bridges  and  roads  of  France,  was  born  in  1708.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  profeffion  of  architecture  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  made  great  progrefs  in  the  art.  In 
1745  be  became  infpe&or  of  the  fchool  of  engineers,  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  a dire&or.  France  is  indebted 
to  him  for  feveral  of  its  fineft  bridges  and  beft  roads,  the 
canal  of  Burgundy,  and  other  great  works.  He  was,  for 
his  public  fervices,  honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
and  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  ; of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ; and  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Stockholm.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1794.  He 
wrote  a defcription  of  the  bridges  which  he  had  conftru&ed, 
2 vols.  iamo.  ; “Memoirs  on  the  Method  of  conftru&ing 
Grand  Arches  of  Stone  from  200  to  500  Feet  in  fpan.J’ 

PERROS  Gueric,  in  Geography , a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  North  Coafts,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Lannion  ; 4 miles  N.  of 
Lannion.  The  place  contains  1477,  and  the  canton  8440 
inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  157I  kiliometres,  in  nine 
communes. 

PERROT,  Sir  John,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  ftatef- 
man,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  » Pembrokefture  about 
the  year  1527.  He  was  hred  up  in  the  houfe  of  the  mar- 
quis ofWineheftec,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  difcourfes 
and  example  of  that  great  man.  He  was  one  of  the  knights 
of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI.,  who  had  a 
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great  partiality  for  him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Mary  he  was  fent  to  prifon  for  harbouring  Proteftants,  but, 
by  the  interference  of  friends,  he  was  difcharged.  He 
affifted  at  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth,  who  fent  him,  in 
1572,  to  Ireland,  as  lord  prefident  of  M under,  which  was 
in  a date  of  rebellion,  but  by  his  promptitude  was  quickly 
reduced  to  obedience.  He  was  next  appointed  admiral  of 
a fleet  on  the  coad  of  Ireland,  which  was  threatened  to  be 
invaded  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1583  he  was  made  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,  where  he  carried  things  with  fo  high  a 
hand,  as  to  give  very  great  offence,  and  he  was  recalled  in 
1588,  and  fent  to  the  Tower.  In  1592  he  was  tried  by  a 
fpecial  commiflion,  brought  in  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and 
fentenced  to  die.  He  was,  however,  refpited  by  favour  of 
the  queen,  but  died  in  confinement  the  fame  year.  Biog. 
Brit. 

Perrot  d’Ablancourt,  Nicholas,  a didinguifhed 
French  writer,  was  born,  in  1606,  at  Chalons-fur- Marne. 
His  father,  who  was  a convert  to  Protedantifm,  fent  him 
for  education  to  the  college  at  Sedan.  He  afterwards 
ftudied  philofophy  at  home  under  a private  tutor,  and  then 
went  to  Paris,  where,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  was  admitted 
an  advocate.  For  a time  lie  abjured  the  Proteftant  re- 
ligion, but  returned  to  it  again.  His  acquifitions  were 
very  extraordinary  : he  was  well  verfed  both  in  the  fcier.ces 
and  belles  lettres,  underltood  the  ancient  and  feveral  mo- 
dem languages,  and  difplayed  quick  parts  and  a penetrating 
judgment.  He  was  keen  in  debate,  but  mild  and  eafy  in 
the  commerce  of  life.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French 
academy  in  the  year  1637.  He  began  a tranflation  of 
Tacitus,  but  before  he  had  proceeded  far  in  the  under- 
taking he  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  province  to  take  care  of 
his  fmail  property.  Retiring  with  his  fifter  to  his  eflate  of 
A bianco  urt  he  pafTed  the  reft  of  his  life  upon  it,  only  oc- 
cafionally  fpending  the  winter  at  Paris,  for  the  purpofe  of 
printing  his  works.  He  was  appointed,  by  Colbert,  hif- 
toriographer  to  the  king,  with  a penfion  of  1000  crowns  ; 
but  when  his  majefty  was  informed  that  he  was  a Proteftant, 
the  appointment  was  fuperfeded.  The  penfion  was  not  for- 
mally taken  away,  but  he  probably  received  very  little  of  it, 
as  he  is  laid  to  have  died,  very  poor,  in  the  year  1664. 
It  is  chiefly  as  a tranflator  that  d’Ablancourt  has  obtained 
a name  among  polite  writers,  and  his  induftry  in  this  of- 
fice was  remarkable.  He  publilhed  verfions  of  Minutius 
Felix,  f ur  of  Cicero’s  Orations,  Tacitus,  Lucian,  Xeno- 
phon's Anabafis,  Arrian’s  Hiftory  of  Alexander,  Caefar’s 
Commentaries,  Thucydides,  &c.  D’Ablancourt  had  ftudied 
Hebrew  at  Leyden,  and  the  bible  was  one  of  the  books 
on  which  he  bellowed  the  clofeft  attention.  He  relied 
wholly  on  revelation  for  his  hopes  of  immortality,  and  on 
this  fubjeft  he  wrote  a difeourfe  to  his  friend  Patru,  which 
is  publilhed  in  the  works  of  the  latter.  Moreri. 

PERRUKE,  or  Perriwig,  was  anciently  ufed  for  a long 
head  of  natural  hair  : fuch,  particularly,  as  there  was  care 
taken  in  the  adjufting  and  trimming  of  it. 

Menage  derives  the  word,  by  a long  detour,  from  the 
Latin  pilui,  hair.  The  feveral  ftages  or  its  palfage,  accord- 
ing to  the  critic,  are,  pilus,  pelus , pelutus,  peluticus,  pelutica, 
pcrutica,  peruca,  perruque. 

The  Latins  called  it  coma  ; whence  part  of  Gaul  took  the 
denomination  of  Gallia  Comata,  from  the  long  hair  which 
the  natives  wore  as  a fign  of  freedom.  An  ancient  au- 
thor fays,  that  Abfalom’s  perruke  weighed  two  hundred 
Ihekels. 

Perruke  is  now  ufed  for  a fet  of  falfe  or  borrowed  hair, 
curled,  buckled,  woven  on  ftrong  thread,  and  fewed  to- 


gether on  a frame,  or  cawl ; anciently  called  capillamcntum , 
or  falfe  perruke.  See  Hair. 

It  is  doubted,  whether  or  not  the  ufe  of  perrukes  was 
known  among  the  ancients.  It  is  true,  they  ufed  falfe  hair. 
Martial  and  Juvenal  make  merry  with  the  women  of  their 
time,  for  making  themfelves  look  young  with  their  bor- 
rowed hair  : with  the  men  who  changed  their  colours  ac- 
cording to  the  feafons  ; and  with  the  dotards,  who  hoped  to 
deceive  the  Deftinies  by  their  white  hair. 

But  thefe  feerh  to  have  fcarcely  had  any  thing  in  common 
with  our  perrukes  ; and  were,  at  bed,  only  compofed  of 
hair  painted,  and  glued  together.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  defeription  Lampridius  gives  of  the  em- 
peror Commodus’s  perruke  ; it  w as  powdered  with  ferapings 
of  gold,  and  oiled  (if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  with 
glutinous  perfumes  for  the  powder  to  hang  by.  In  effeft, 
the  ufe  of  perrukes,  at  leaft  in  their  prefent  mode,  is  not 
more  than  two  hundred  years  old:  the  year  1629  is  rec- 
koned the  epocha  of  long  perrukes  ; at  which  time  they 
began  to  appear  in  Paris  ; whence  they  fpread,  by  degrees, 
throughout  the  reft  of  Europ:.  At  firft  it  was  reputed  a 
fcandal  for  young  people  to  wear  them,  becaufe  the  lofs  of 
their  hair  at  that  age  was  attributed  to  a difeafe,  the  very 
name  of  which  is  a reproach  : bu*  at  length  the  mode  pre- 
vailed over  the  fcruple,  and  perfons  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions have  worn  them  ; foregoing,  without  any  neceffity,  the 
conveniencies  of  their  natural  hair. 

However,  it  was  fome  time  before  ecclefiaftics  came  into 
the  falhion  : the  firft  who  aflumed  the  perruke  were  fome  of 
the  French  clergy,  in  the  year  1660  ; nor  is  the  pra&ice 
yet  well  authorized.  The  cardinal  Grimaldi,  in  1684,  and 
the  bilhop  of  Lavaur,  in  1688,  prohibited  the  ufe  of  the 
perruke  to  all  priefts,  without  a difpenfation,  or  neceffity. 
M.  Thiers  has  a treatife  exprefs,  to  prove  the  perruke  in- 
decent in  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  diredlly  contrary  to  the  decrees 
and  canons  of  councils.  A prieft’s  head,  embellilhed  with 
an  artificial  hair  curioufly  adjufted,  he  efteems  a monfter  in 
the  church  ; nor  can  he  conceive  any  thing  fo  fcandalous  as 
an  abbot  with  a florid  countenance,  heightened  with  a well- 
curled  perrnke. 

PERRY,  John,  Captain,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
Englilh  engineer,  was  recommended  to  the  czar  Peter 
during  his  abode  in  England,  as  a proper  perfon  to  affift 
him  in  his  favourite  fcheme  of  forming  a navy,  and  pro- 
moting inland  navigation  within  his  dominions.  He  was 
taken  into  the  czar’s  fervice  with  a liberal  falary,  and  was 
employed  three  fummers  in  making  a communication  be- 
tween the  rivers  Don  and  Volga.  The  czar’s  ill  fuccefs 
againft  the  Swedes  at  the  battle  of  Narva,  and  other  circum- 
ftances  of  difeouragement,  caufed  an  interruption  of  the 
work  in  1707,  and  during  the  two  following  years  he  was 
engaged  in  refitting  the  {hips  at  Voronetz,  and' making  na- 
vigable the  river  of  that  name.  He  experienced  many  dif- 
appointments  refpe&ing  the  recompence  of  his  labours,  and 
was  finally  indebted  to  the  proteftion  of  the  Englifh  ambaf- 
fador  for  the  privilege  of  quitting  the  country  in  1712. 
After  his  return,  he  publilhed  “ The  State  of  Ruffia,” 
and  in  a few  years  afterwards  he  was  employed  in  Hopping 
the  alarming  breach  of  the  embankment  of  the  Thames  at 
Dagenham,  which  he  accomplilhed,  and  of  which  he  pub- 
lilhed an  account  in  1721.  He  died  in  1733. 

Perry,  in  Rural  Economy,  the  name  of  a pleafant  and 
wholefome  liquor  made  from  the  juice  of  pears,  by  means 
of  fermentation,  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  cider  is 
made  from  apples.  See  Appee,  Cider,  Orchard,  Pear, 
and  Pear  -Tree. 
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The  befl  pears  for  perry,  or  at  lead  the  forts  which 
have  been  hitherto  deemed  the  fitted  for  making  this  li- 
quor, are  fo  exceflively  tart  and  harlh,  that  no  one  can 
think  of  eating  them  as  fruit ; for  even  hungry  fwine  will 
not  eat  them  ; nay,  hardly  fo  much  as  fmell  to  them.  Of 
thefe  the  Bofbury  pear,  the  Bareland  pear,  and  the  horfe 
pear,  are  the  mod  edeemed  for  perry  in  Worceder (hire,  and 
the  fquafli  pear,  as  it  is  called,  in  Gloucederlhire  ; in  both 
which  counties,  as  well  as  in  fome  of  the  adjacent  parts,  they 
are  planted  in  the  hedge  rows  and  mod  common  fields. 

Mr.  Knight  dates,  that  in  the  making  of  this  fort  of  li- 
quor, the  pears  are  ground  and  preffed  in  exaftly  the  fame 
manner,  as  thofe  of  apples  in  the  manufadluring  of  cider ; 
but  that  it  is  not  ufual  for  the  reduced  pulp  to  be  dif- 
fered to  remain  any  length  of  time  without  being  preffed. 
It  has  never  been  the  practice  in  Hereford  (hire,  or  the  coun- 
ties in  the  vicinity  of  it,  to  blend  the  juices  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  pear  in  order  to  correft  the  defeats  of 
one  kind,  by  the  oppofite  properties  of  the  other.  It  is, 
however,  he  allows,  more  eafy  to  find  the  required  portion 
of  fugar  and  of  adringency  as  well  as  flavour,  in  three  or 
four  varieties  than  in  one  ; hence,  he  fuppofes,  a judicious 
mixture  of  fruits  affords  a profpedt  of  great  benefit. 

In  grinding,  the  pulp  and  rind  of  the  pear,  as  in  the 
apple,  ffiould  be  perfe&ly  reduced,  and  though  no  be- 
nefit is  faid  to  have  been  derived  from  the  reduced  pulp  re- 
maining fome  hours  unpreffed,  he  has  no  doubt  but  that 
where  all  other  circumdances  are  the  fame,  that  portion  of 
liquor  will  for  the  mod  part  be  found  the  bed,  which  has  re- 
mained the  longed  under  the  power  of  the  mill-done. 

The  juices  of  the  pear  and  the  apple  are  condituted  of 
the  fame  component  parts,  but  the  proportions  are  different. 
In  the  juice  of  the  pear  the  tanning  principle  is  predomi- 
nant, with  a lefs  portion  of  fugar,  mucilage,  and  tinging 
matter. 

And  the  method  of  managing  this  fort  of  liquor  during 
the  procefs  of  fermentation,  is  likewife  nearly  the  fame  as 
that  in  cider ; but  that  it  does  not  afford  the  fame  indica- 
tions by  which  the  proper  period  of  racking  it  off  may  be 
known.  The  thick  fcum  that  collefts  on  the  furface  of 
cider  rarely  appears  on  the  juice  of  the  pear,  and  during 
the  time  of  the  fufpenfion  of  its  fermentation,  the  exceflive 
brightnefs  of  the  former  liquor  is  feldom  feen  in  the  latter  ; 
but  where  the  fruit  has  been  regularly  ripe,  its  produce 
will  generally  become  moderately  clear  and  quiet  in  a few 
days  after  it  is  made,  and  it  fhould  then  be  drawn  off 
from  its  groffer  lees.  An  excels  of  fermentation  is  prevented 
by  the  means  ufed  in  the  making  of  cider,  and  the  liquor 
is  rendered  bright  by  ifinglafs.  The  power  this  fubdance 
poffeffes  of  fining  liquors  appears  to  be  purely  mechanical  : 
it  is  com^ofed  of  innumerable  fibres,  which  being  dif- 
perfed  over  the  liquor,  attach  themfelves  to,  and  carry 
down,  its  impurities.  For  this  purpofe  it  fhould  be  re- 
duced to  fmall  fragments  by  being  pounded  in  a mortar, 
and  afterwards  fteeped  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  a quan- 
tity of  liquor  fufficient  to  produce  its  greateft  degree  of 
expanfion.  In  this  ftate  it  muff  be  mixed  with  a few  gal- 
lons of  the  liquor,  and  ftirred  till  it  is  diffufed  and  fuf- 
pended  in  it  ; and  it  is  then  to  be  poured  into  the  caflc, 
and  incorporated  with  the  whole  by  continued  agitation 
for  the  fpace  of  two  hours.  This  procefs  mull  be  re- 
peated till  the  required  degree  of  brightnefs  is  obtained, 
the  liquor  being  each  time  drawn  off,  on  the  fecond  or 
third  day,  from  its  precipitated  lees.  Not  more  than  an 
ounce  and  a half,  or  two  ounces  of  ifinglafs,  are  generally 
put  into  a caflc  of  a hundred  and  ten  gallons,  at  once  ; but 


were  its  mode  of  aftion  purely  mechanical,  there  could  be 
no  objeftion  to  a larger  quantity  ; but  it  has  alfo  a che- 
mical a&ion  on  the  liquor.  It  combines  with  and  carries 
down  the  tanning  principle,  and  hence,  during  the  procefs 
of  fining,  the  liquor  is  deprived  of  a large  portion  of  its 
adringency.  This  fubltance  is  mod  readily  diffufed  in  li- 
quors by  boiling  ; but  by  this  it  is  diffolved,  and  converted 
into  glue  ; and  its  organization,  on  which  alone  its  powers 
of  fining  depend,  is  totally  dedroyed.  The  application  of 
it  is  fometimes  alfo  neceffary  in  the  manufa&ure  of  cider ; 
though  colour  is  feldom  wanting  in  that  liquor. 

But  when  perry  or  cider  can  be  made  fufficiently  bright 
without  it,  the  above  cited  writer  would  not  by  any  means 
recommend  its  ufe.  The  liquor  is  rendered  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  eye  by  it ; but  has  always  appeared  to  him 
to  become  more  thin  and  acid  by  its  aftion. 

In  the  after-management  of  perry  the  method  is  the  fame 
as  that  of  cider  ; but  it  does  not  bear  fituations  where  it 
is  expofed  to  much  change  of  temperature  fo  well,  and  its 
future  merit  cannot  fo  well  be  judged  of  by  its  prefent 
date.  In  the  bottle  it  almod  always  retains  its  good 
qualities,  and  in  that  fituation  he  would  always  recommend 
it  to  be  put,  if  it  remains  found  and  perfeA  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  fird  fucceeding  fummer.  On  the  whole,  the 
pear  furnifhes  a lefs  popular  liquor  than  the  apple,  but  the 
tree  is  capable  of  being  grown  on  a greater  variety  of  foil, 
and  is  more  produ&ive,  furnilhing  in  the  proportion  of  600 
gallons  of  liquor  to  the  acre,  where  the  trees  are  full  grown 
and  in  good  bearing. 

PERRYHAZAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Ghilan,  on  the  Cafpian  fea  ; 2 miles  N.  of 
Redid. 

PERSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  near  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Samofata. 

Persa,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Oude  ; 
60  miles  E.  of  Bahraitch. — Alfo,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Servia,  on  the  Danube  ; 45  mile* 
E.  of  Paffarovitz. 

PERSAC,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  ; 
25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sultania. 

PERSAH,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of  Sur- 
gooja  ; 10  miles  N.N.E.  of  Surgooja, — Alfo,  a town  of 
Mocaumpour;  36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mocaumpour. 

PERSAIN,  or  Bassien,  an  old  town  of  Pegu,  fituated 
on  the  wellern  branch  of  the  river  Irrawady  ; 132  miles  S.W. 
of  Pegu  N.  lat.  16"  45'.  E.  long.  940  55'. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  Pegu,  which  runs  near  the  town  of  the  fame  name, 
and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  S.E.  of  C3pe 
Negrais. 

PERSANTE,  a river  which  rifes  in  a fmall  lake,  about 
four  miles  N.W.  from  New  Stettin,  croffes  Pomerania,  and 
runs  into  the  Baltic,  a little  below  Colberg. 

PERSAW,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia  ; 7 miles 
N.W.  of  Marienburg. 

PERSCHLING,  a town  of  Audria,  on  a river  of  the 
fame  name,  that  runs  into  the  Danube  ; three  miles  above 
Tullo.  The  town  is  eight  miles  S.W.  of  Tullo. 

PERSCOVARI,  a town  of  Walachia  ; 8 miles  S.W.  of 
Brancovam. 

PER  SE,  in  the  Schools,  is  fometimes  oppofed  to peraai- 
dens.  In  which  fenfe,  a thing  is  faid  to  agree  with  another 
per  fe,  when  the  agreement  is  not  owing  to  any  accidental 
event,  but  is  found  in  the  intrinfic  principles  of  things  them- 
felves. 

Per  se  is  fometimes  alfo  oppofed  t o per  a/iud.  In  which 
fenfe,  God  alone  is  faid  to  have  a being  per  fe,  as  not  de- 
riving 
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riving  it  from  any  other,  but  having  it  neceffarily,  and  of 
himfelf. 

Per  se,  again,  fometimes  fignifies  as  much  as,  of  its  own 
nature,  or  in  virtue  of  its  own  entity.  Thus  the  fun  is 
faid  to  give  light  per  fe  ; and  thus  quantity  is  extended 
per  fe. 

Per  se,  among  Logicians.  A thing  is  faid  to  be  known 
per  fe , or  per  fe  notum,  when  we  immediately  perceive  it 
upon  the  firft  propofing  of  the  terms.  As,  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  its  parts. 

Philofophers  go  fo  far  as  to  confider  the  mode  of  a thing 
exifting  per  fe,  or  that  which  conftitutes  its  exiftence  fuch  ; 
which  they  call  perfeity , perfeitas. 

Per  se,  Objea.  See  Object. 

Per  se,  in  Chemiflry.  When  a body  is  diftilled  fingly,  and 
without*the  ufual  addition  of  another  matter  to  it,  it  is  faid 
to  be  diftilled  per  fe. 

The  genuine  fpirits  of  hartfhorn  are  thofe  raifed  per  fe,  in 
oppofition  to  thofe  diftilled  with  the  addition  of  lime. 

PERSE  A,  in  Botany,  an  oriental  fruit,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  book  15.  chap.  13,  and  compared  by  him  to  the  Red 
Myxa,  or  Cor dia  of  Linnaeus.  The  latter  gives  the  fpecific 
name  of  Perfea  to  a South  American  fpecies  of  Laurus. 

PERSECUTION,  Persecutio,  literally  imports  any 
pain,  affliftion,  or  inconvenience,  which  a perfon  defignedly 
inflifts  on  another. 

Persecution  more  particularly  denotes  that  tyranny  which 
the  fovereign  power  of  any  country  exercifes,  or  permits  to 
be  exercifed,  againft  thofe  who  adopt  different  opinions  from 
its  own  in  matters  of  religion.  This  kind  of  perfecution  is 
no  lefs  contrary  to  reafon  and  found  policy,  than  to  the 
forbearing,  comprehenfive  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  laws 
of  humanity. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  founder  of 
Chriftianity  never  gave  any  directions  to  his  difciples  to  pro- 
pagate his  religion  by  external  force  and  violence.  He  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  human  heart  to  imagine  that 
thefe  were  fuitable  means  of  making  converts ; and  he  well 
knew,  what  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  confirmed,  that 
fuch  methods  differve  any  caufe  in  which  they  are  employed, 
and  that  they  are  adapted  only  to  make  hypocrites  or  martyrs. 
Befides,  perfecution  is  altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  diltin- 
guifhing  chara&er  of  his  religion,  which  is  “ peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  towards  men.”  It  is  likewife  altogether  incredi- 
ble, and  even  impolfible,  that  the  founder  of  a religion,  who 
was  himfelf  crucified,  and  then  raifed  from  the  dead  and  exalted 
to  heaven,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  doCtrine,  and 
as  an  example  of  fidelity  to  God,  patience,  refignation,  and 
fortitude,  and  to  raife  the  thoughts  of  his  difciples  and  fol- 
lowers to  things  heavenly  and  divine : — it  is  impofiible  that 
fuch  a teacher  of  religion  Ihou'd  give  any  directions  to  his 
apoftles  and  minifters  to  propagate  his  religion  by  force  and 
violence. 

What  is  religion  but  an  exercife  of  the  underftanding 
and  of  the  heart,  the  principles  and  affections  of  which  are 
to  regulate  the  conduft  ? Perfecution,  therefore,  is  altoge- 
ther incompatible  with  its  nature  and  deiign,  and  tends  rather 
to  obftruft  than  to  promote  its  influence  ; to  excite  preju- 
dices agdnft  it,  than  to  gain  profelytes  to  its  mtereft.  Should 
it  be  faid  that  Chriftians  have  perlecuted,  and  that  “ the 
weapons  of  their  warfare,”  with  a profeffed  view  of  extend- 
ing the  fpread,  and  maintaining  the  purity  of  religion,  have 
been  fometimes,  and,  indeed,  in  too  many  inftances,  “ car- 
nal,” and  not  “fpiritual — it  is  allowed  and  lamented.  But 
to  adopt  the  words  of  an  excellent  prelate  of  the  laft  age, 
“ let  either  the  bittereft  zealot,  or  the  moft  bigotted  infidel, 
(hew,  if  they  can,  one  inllanee  in  which  the  gofpel  gives  the 
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leaft  pretence  for  pious  cruelty.  Every  where  it  breathes 
mildnefs,  patience,  forbearance ; enjoins  Chriftians  of  ever 
fo  different  opinions,  to  receive  one  another  in  mutual  charity, 
and  even  thofe  who  are  no  Chriftians  it  permits  us  not  to  judge 
hardly,  much  lefs  to  ufe  them  unmercifully.  If,  then,  fome 
who  profefs  this  faith  will  aft  in  defiance  to  it,  let  them  bear 
their  condemnation  : but  to  charge  their  guilt  upon  Chrif- 
tianity, would  be  like  cenfuring  the  legal  conftitution  of  any 
government,  becaufe  they  who  rebel  againft  it  behave  unjus- 
tifiably. For  indeed  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  is  rebellion 
againft  Chrift,  under  a pretence  of  a commifiion  from 
him  ; it  is  the  man  of  fin  fitting  as  God  in  the  temple  of  God, 
2 Theff.  ii.  3,  4.  And  where  it  is  not  defigned  impiety,  it 
is  the  groffeft  ignorance  both  of  the  attributes  of  our  Maker 
and  the  precepts  of  our  Redeemer.”  We  may  obferve  far- 
ther, that  all  wife  and  underftanding  men,  of  every  feft  and 
religion,  recommend  moderation,  and  condemn  force  and 
compulfion  in  things  of  religion.  This  is  true  both  of 
Chriftians  and  Gentiles,  as  Dr.  Lardner  in  particular  has 
Ihewn  in  a variety  of  inftances,  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
date.  See  Heresy. 

Persecution,  as  a term,  is  reftrained  to  the  fufferings  of 
Chriftians,  in  behalf  of  their  religion  ; particularly  to  thofe 
of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  under  the  heathen  emperors 
Nero,  &c.  See  Martyr. 

We  ufually  reckon  ten  of  thefe  perfecutions : Nero  fet 
on  foot  the  firft,  A.D.  65  ; the  fecond  happened  under  Do- 
mitian,  A.D.  90  ; the  third  began  under  Trajan,  A.D. 
100;  the  fourth  under  Adrian,  A.D.  126;  which  was  con- 
tinued under  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  140  ; the  fifth  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  A.D.  162 ; the  fixth  under  Severus, 
A.D.  203  : the  feventh  under  Maximinus,  A.D.  236  ; the 
eighth  under  Decius,  A.D.  251  ; the  ninth  under  Valerian, 
A D.  258  ; and  the  tenth  under  Dioclefian,  A.D.  303. 

It  has  long  been  a prevailing  opinion,  that  Chriftians  fuf- 
fered  ten  perfecutions  under  heathen  emperors.  But  a 
learned  and  grave  writer,  defervedly  much  refpefted,  has 
made  fome  exceptions  to  this  opinion.  “ If  you  fpeak,” 
fays  Molheim,  “ of  heavy  perfecutions  that  prevailed  every 
where,  there  were  not  fo  many  ; if  of  leffer  troubles,  there 
were  more  than  ten.  The  number  of  ten  general  perfecu- 
tions is  no  more  than  a popular  error,  which  arofe  in  the 
fifth  century,  deftitute  of  good  foundation  in  hiftory,  and 
founded  on  a fanciful  interpretation  of  fome  texts  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  where  the  Chriftian  perfecutions  have  been 
thought  to  be  foretold.  Laftantius,  in  his  book  “ Of 
the  Deaths  of  Perfecutors,”  makes  but  fix  perfecutions : Eu- 
febius,  in  his  “ Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,”  does  not  number  the 
perfecutions,  though  nine  perfecutions  may  be  made  out  from 
it.  Upon  the  whole,  the  notion  of  ten  heathen  perfecutions 
had  its  rife  in  the  fifth  century.”  Molheim  de  Reb.  Chrif- 
tianor. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  fixteenth  chapter  of  the  fecond  volume 
of  his  “ Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,” feems  difpofed  to  mitigate  the  feverities  exercifed 
againft  the  Chriftians  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  he  fays  that  the  primitive  Chriftians  lamented, 
and  perhaps  magnified,  their  own  fufferings.  The  ingenious 
parallels  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  ten  horns 
of  the  Apocalypfe,  fays  this  author,  after  Orofius,  Molheim, 
and  others,  firft  fuggefted  the  calculation  of  ten  perfecutions 
to  their  minds : “ and  in  their  application  of  the  faith  of  pro- 
phecy to  the  truth  of  hiftory,  they  were  careful  to  feleft 
thofe  reigns  which  were  indeed  the  moft  hoftile  to  the  Chrif- 
tian caufe.”  After  a reference  to  Molheim  (ubi  fupra)  he 
adds  that  Sulpicius  Severus  was  the  firft  author  of  this  com- 
putation ; though  he  feemed  defirous  of  referving  the  tenth 
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and  greateft  perfection  for  the  coming  of  the  antichrift. 
He  alfo  obferves,  that,  “ the  indifference  of  fome  princes,  and 
the  indulgence  of  others,  permitted  the  Chriftians  to  enjoy, 
though  not  perhaps  a legal,  yet  an  aftual  and  public  toleration 
of  their  religion.”  How  far  this  was  the  cafe,  will  appear  in 
the  fequel  of  this  article.  The  queftion  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  perfecutions  has  been  examined  with  judgment  and 
candour  by  Dr.  Lardner  : and  he  has  dated  the  refult  with 
his  ufual  impartiality.  From  the  book  “ Of  the  Deaths  of 
Perfecutors,”  erroneoufly  afcribed  to  Laftantius  (fee  his  arti- 
cle), we  can  expeft  to  derive  no  fatisfaftion  on  this  head. 
It  was  the  defign  of  the  author  to  fpeak  of  fuch  perfecutors 
only  as  came  to  an  untimely  end  ; accordingly  he  writes  con- 
cerning the  perfecutions  of  Nero,  Domitian,  Valerian,  and 
Aurelian,  who  fuffered  a violent  death  ; and  he  alfo  men- 
tions  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  that  befell  Dioclefian, 
Maximian,  Galerius  and  Maximin.  But  from  this  book 
no  argument  can  be  formed  for  determining  the  num- 
ber of  perfecutions  which  Chriftians  endured  from  heathen 
emperors.  Eufebfus,  in  his  “ Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,”  has 
mentioned  eleven  perfecutors,  viz.  Nero,  Domitian,  Tra- 
jan, Marcus  Antoninus,  Severus,  Maximin  the  firft,  or  the 
Thracian,  Decius,  Gallus,  Valerian,  Aurelian,  Dioclefian, 
and  his  colleagues.  But  as  the  feveral  perfecutions  of  the 
heathen  emperors  did  not  terminate  before  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century,  they  eould  not  be  numbered  till  they 
all  took  place.  Orofiu6,  who  compares  the  ten  perfecutions 
of  the  Chriftians  with  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  ftates  their 
number  to  be  ten,  and  exprefsly  calls  Dioclefian’s  the  tenth 
and  Iaft.  Auguftine  likewife  reckons  ten  heathen  perfecu- 
tions, which  he  thus  numbers:  viz  the  firft,  Nero’s ; the 
fecond,  Domitian’s  ; the  third,  Trajan’s  ; the  fourth,  Mar- 
cus Antoninus’s  ; the  fifth,  Severus’s  ; the  fixth,  Maximin’s  ; 
the  feventh,  Decius’s  ; the  eighth,  Valerian’s  ; the  ninth, 
Aurelian’s  ; the  tenth,  Dioclefian’s.  Thefe  two  learned 
writers  lived  partly  in  the  fourth  and  partly  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ; and  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that  this  mode  of 
computing  was  in  ufe  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  therefore  did  not  originate,  as  fome  have  faid,  in  the  fifth 
century.  We  have  other  pofitive  teftimony  to  the  contrary. 
Jerom’s  book  “ Of  Illuftrious  Men,  or  Ecclefiaftical  Wri- 
ters,” was  publifhed  in  the  year  392,  and  he  there  fometimes 
numbers  the  perfecutions.  In  one  place  he  calls  Domitian’s 
the  fecond  perfecution  ; in  another  he  exprefsly  mentions, 
though  he  does  not  number,  Trajan’s  perfecution  ; elfewhere, 
fpeaking  of  Polycarp,  he  fays  that  he  fuffered  in  the  time  of 
the  fourth  perfecution,  under  Marcus  Antoninus : he  ex- 
prefsly calls  Decius’s  the  feventh,  and  Cyprian’s  martyr- 
dom he  places  in  the  eighth  perfecution,  in  the  time  of  Va- 
lerian and  Gallienus : and  in  his  Latin  edition  of  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Eufebiu3  are  ten  perfecutions,  all  exprefsly  men- 
tioned and  numbered,  as  in  Auguftine’s.  Upon  the  whole  we 
may  fay  that,  though  fome  trifling  affeftation  may  have  been 
manifefted  in  numbering  the  perfecutions,  yet  fome  have 
aft ually  computed  nine,  others  ten  or  eleven  ; but  ten  was  a 
round  number,  and  has  generally  prevailed. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  primitive  Chriftians  called 
thofe  troubles  perfecutions,  which  were  ordered  by  edifts 
of  emperors.  Of  fuch  edifts  or  refcripts  there  were  ten 
or  eleven  ; and  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  all  perfecu- 
tions ordered  by  imperial  edifts  were  general : they  were 
intended  for  the  whole  Roman  empire  fubjeft  to  their  go- 
vernment, but  poffibly  they  did  not  all  aftually  reach  to 
every  part  of  the  empire. 

It  has  been  faid,  however,  that  all  thefe  ten  perfecutions 
will  not  prove,  that  Chriftians  were  all  along  in  a ftate  of 
perfecution  till  the  converfion  of  Conftantine.  The  lives  of 


fome  of  the  perfecting  emperors  were  fhort,  and  when  they 
were  dead,  their  edifts  were  little  regarded,  and  then  peace 
was  reftored  to  the  churches.  Dr.  Lardner  allows  that 
there  is  fome  truth  in  this  allegation  ; neverthelefs  he  fhews, 
by  an  appeal  to  hiftorical  fafts  and  records,  that  Chriftians 
might  be  faid,  in  a mild  and  qualified  fenfe,  to  be  in  a ftate 
of  perfecution  during  this  period. 

Some  writers  have  taken  pleafure  in  contrafting  the  per- 
fecting temper  of  the  Chriftians  with  the  mild  toleration  of 
the  ancient  heathens ; and  in  extolling  the  humanity  of  the 
Roman  magiftrates,  devifing  apologies  for  their  conduft  in 
doubtful  or  cenfurable  inltances,  and  expofing  the  enthuliafm 
of  thofe  deluded  Chriftians,  who  were  folicitous  for  obtain- 
ing the  crown  of  martyrdom.  M.  ae  Voltaire  was  one  of 
the  number  to  which  we  now  refer  ; and  we  fliould  be  glad 
if  we  could  altogether  exempt  an  hiilorian,  whofe  works 
we  have  read  with  pleafure  and  improvement,  from  the  fame 
charge.  Mr.  Gibbon  fays,  “ it  is  not  improbable  that  fome 
of  thofe  perfons  who  were  vaifed  to  the  dignities  of  the 
empire  might  have  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  the  populace, 
and  that  the  cruel  difpofition  of  others  might  occalionally 
be  Simulated  by  motives  of  avarice  or  of  perfonal  refentment. 
But  it  is  certain,  and  we  may  appeal  to  the  grateful  con- 
fefiions  of  the  firft  Chriftians,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
magiftrates,  who  exercifed  in  the  provinces  the  authority  of 
the  emperor,  and  of  the  fenate,  and  to  whofe  hands  alone 
the  jurifdiftion  of  life  and  death  was  intruded,  behaved 
like  men  of  polilhed  manners  and  liberal  education,  who 
refpefted  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  who  were  converfant 
with  the  precepts  of  philofophy.  They  frequently  declined 
the  odious  talk  of  perfecution,  difmiffed  the  charge  with  con- 
tempt, or  fuggefted  to  the  accsfed  Chriftian  fome  legal 
evafion  by  which  he  might  elude  the  feverity  of  the  laws. 
Whenever  they  were  inverted  with  a diferetionary  power,  they 
ufed  it  lefs  for  the  oppreflion,  than  for  the  relief  and  benefit 
of  the  afflifted  church.  They  were  far  from  condemning  all 
the  Chriftians  who  were  accufed  before  their  tribunal,  and 
very  far  from  punilhing  with  death  all  thofe  who  were  con- 
vifted  of  an  obftinate  adherence  to  the  new  fuperftition.”  In 
other  places  our  author  feems  difpofed  to  vindicate  the  con- 
duft of  perfecuting  emperors,  and  on  fome  occafions  the  hif- 
torian  affumes  the  charafter  of  an  apologifl.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conduft  of  the  fuffering  Chriftians  is  fo  ftated,  as 
if  their  perfecutors  had  conferred  an  obligation  upon  them, 
by  condemning  them  to  prifon,  torttire,  and  death.  See 
Martyr. 

The  learned  bifhop  of  Landaff,  in  his  excellent  “ Apo- 
logy for  Chriftianity,”  expreffes  a wilh  for  the  credit  of 
human  nature,  that  he  could  find  reafon  to  agree  with  the 
claflical  hiftorian,  to  whom  we  have  now  referred,  in  what 
he  has  faid  of  the  “ univerfal  toleration  of  polytheifm  ; of 
the  mild  indifference  of  antiquity;  of  the  Roman  princes 
beholding,  without  concern,  a thoufand  forms  of  religion 
fubfifting  in  peace  under  their  gentle  fway.”  But  Dr.  Wat- 
fon  is  induced,  by  fome  paffages  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  to 
hefitate  at  leaft  in  this  point,  and  almoft  to  believe,  that  the 
Romans  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  all  foreign  religions, 
whether  they  were  accompanied  with  immoral  manners  or 
not.  The  Romans,  indeed,  were  accuftomed  to  invite 
the  tutelary  gods  of  the  nations  which  they  intended  to 
fubdue,  to  abandon  their  charge,  and  to  promife  them  the 
fame,  and  even  a more  auguft  worlhip  in  the  city  of  Rome  ; 
and  their  triumphs  were  graced  as  much  in  the  exhibition  of 
their  captive  gods,  as  with  the  lefs  humane  one  of  their 
captive  kings.  But  this  cuftom,  though  it  filled  the  city 
with  hundreds  of  gods  of  various  deferiptions,  cannot  be 
alleged  as  a proof  of  Roman  toleration  : it  may  indicate  the 
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excefs  of  their  vanity,  the  extent  of  their  fuperftition,  or  the 
refinement  of  their  policy  ; but  it  can  never  Ihew  that  the 
religion  of  individuals,  when  it  differed  from  public  wifdom, 
was  either  connived  at  as  a matter  of  indifference,  or  tole- 
rated as  an  unalienable  right  of  human  nature.’’  We  learn 
from  Livy,  the  Roman  hillorian,  that  the  ruling  powers  at 
Rome  were  careful  in  preventing  any  facrifices  from  being 
offered  after  a new  or  foreign  manner ; and  that  the  aediles  had 
it  in  particular  charge,  that  no  gods  fhould  be  worfhipped 
except  the  Roman  gods,  and  that  the  worfhip  of  thefe  fhould 
only  be  conduced  after  the  eftablifhed  manner  of  the  country. 
Dion  Caffius  informs  us,  that  Mecaenas  recommends  it  to 
Casfar,  to  worfhip  the  gods  himelf,  according  to  the  efta- 
blifhed form ; and  to  force  all  others  to  do  the  fame  ; and 
to  bate  and  to punijh  all  thofe  who  fhould  attempt  to  introduce 
foreign  religions.  This  fyltem  of  Mecaenas  contained  no 
new  do&rine  ; it  was  correfpondent  to  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  fenate,  in  the  moft  illuftrious  times  of  the  republic  ; 
and  feems  to  have  been  generally  adopted  by  the  emperors, 
in  their  treatment  of  Chriftians,  whilft  they  themfelves  were 
Pagans  ; and  in  their  treatment  of  Pagans,  after  they  them- 
felves became  Chriftians.  In  the  inveftigation  of  the  motives 
which  induced  the  Roman  emperors  to  perfecute,  and  the 
Roman  people  to  hate  the  Chriftians,  our  author  conceives, 
that  Mr.  Gibbon  was  mifled  by  the  erroneous  idea  of  the 
extreme  tolerance  of  Pagan  Rome. 

PERSEES,  or  Parsees,  a name  given  to  thofe  ancient 
Perfians  and  their  defendants,  who  were  worfhippers  of  fire  ; 
for  an  account  of  whom  we  refer  to  the  articles  Fire,  Ever- 
lajling,  Gabres,  Magi,  Mithra,  Zend,  and  Zoroaster. 
See  alfo  Persia.  Thefe  innocent  idolaters  have  been 
almoft  extirpated  in  Perfia  by  Mahometan  fanaticifm,  that 
has  propagated  every  fcandal  which  malice  could  invent,  re- 
prefenting  them  as  devourers  of  children,  and  guilty  of  other 
atrocities.  In  Perfia  there  are  few  or  no  remains  of  them, 
except  perhaps  a fmall  numberof  vifitors  of  the  fiery  eruptions 
of  naphtha  near  Baku,  on  the  weftern  fhores  of  the  Cafpian. 
(S ee  Evcrlajling  Fire.)  We  learn  from  Mr.  Hanway  that  they 
here  worfhip  the  everlafting  fire  as  an  emblem  of  Ormuzd,  or 
the  fupreme  ineffable  creator;  while  the  evil  principle  believed 
to  have  fprung  from  matter  was  ftyled  Ahriman.  But  the 
chief  worfhippers  of  the  fire  of  Baku  came  from  Hindooftan, 
to  which  the  Perfees  retreated,  on  occafion  of  various  per- 
fections which  they  fuffered  from  the  Mahometans,  under 
the  caliph  Omar  and  his  fucceffors,  and  alfo  by  the  fhah 
Abbas.  On  occafion  of  the  perfecution  under  Omar,  who 
compelled  all  his  new  fubje&s  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  fome  of  them  fled  to  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the 
province  of  Caramania,  or  Kerman,  in  which,  though  belong- 
ing to  Perfia,  the  Mahometan  fovereigns  of  the  country 
fuffered  them  to  remain  unmolefted,  with  regard  to  their 
religion.  Thevenot,  who  was  in  Perfia  in  the  year  1665, 
fays,  that  they  dwelt  there,  and  alfo  in  other  parts  of  Perfia, 
exercifing  their  religion  without  difturbance.  Mr.  Hanway 
fays,  that  when  he  vifited  the  country,  there  were  fome 
worfhippers  of  fire  at  a place  called  Gueberabad,  near 
Ifpahan.  The  Perfees  who  left  their  native  country  in  con- 
fequence  of  perfecution,  fettled  in  confiderable  numbers 
near  Bombay  and  Surat,  where  they  obtained  permiffion 
of  the  Hindoos  to  take  up  their  abode,  and  to  exercife 
their  religion  without  reftraint ; ftipulating  as  a condition, 
that  they  fhould  never  kill  an  ox  or  a cow,  which,  it  is  faid, 
they  have  uninterruptedly  obferved.  Their  number,  in  and 
round  Surat,  is  eftimated,  according  to  Stavorinus,  at  about 
1 00,000  perfons,  who  almoft  all  maintain  themfelves 
by  agriculture  and  manufactures ; and  thefe,  as  Valentyn 
fays,  are  the  pofterity  of  about  18,000  of  their  country- 


men, who,  flying  from  Omar,  came  by  fea  from  Cape  Jafk, 
in  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  Gombroon,  and  Ormus,  to  Guzerat. 
Diftinguifhed  by  their  induftry,  they  have  among  them  no 
mendicants ; and  many  of  them  are  domeftics  in  the  fervice 
of  the  Europeans  who  arrive  in  the  city.  Their  numbers 
daily  increafe,  and  they  occupy  many  entire  wards  in  the 
fuburbs  ; and  along  the  fea-coaft  from  Baroche  to  Bazaim 
they  have  eftablifhed  feveral  large  and  wealthy  villages. 
Several  of  them,  who  refide  at  Surat,  are  rich,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  principal  merchants.  In  complexion, 
they  are  much  fairer  than  either  the  Moors  or  Gentoos, 
and  differ-  little  from  the  Spaniards  : they  have,  in  general, 
large  eyes,  aquiline  nofes,  and  are  well-proportioned.  Their 
.women  are  fair,  tall,  handfome,  and  lively.  Thefe  people, 
it  is  faid,  are  addifted  to  fenfual  pleafures  of  the  groffeft 
kind.  By  marrying  wives  of  their  own  nation,  their  race 
has  been  preferved  pure  and  unmixed  to  the  prefent  day. 
Adultery  and  fornication  they  punifh  among  themfelves,  and 
even  by  death  ; giving  cognizance  of  any  capital  punifhment 
to  the  Moorifh  government : the  execution  is  performed  in 
fecret,  either  by  lapidation,  drowning  in  the  river,  caftiga- 
tion,  or  beating  to  death,  and  fometimes  by  poifon.  Their 
females  are  marriageable  before  they  are  twelve  years  old ; 
but  though  their  marriages  are  contracted  at  an  early  age, 
yet  it  is  not  confummated  till  the  above-mentioned  age  of 
puberty.  It  is  not  cuftomary  to  give  any  portion  with  the 
bride  ; but  every  relation  and  friend  of  the  bridegroom  is 
obliged  to  prefent  him  with  fome  articles  of  houfhold  fur- 
niture, money,  or  clothes,  as  foon  as  the  intended  nuptials 
are  announced  to  them.  When  a Perfian  dies,  the  body 
is  wafhed  clean  and  dreffed  in  the  oldeft  clothes  belonging 
to  the  deceafed  ; it  is  then  laid  upon  an  iron  bier,  and  car- 
ried out  of  the  city  to  one  of  their  receptacles  of  the  dead, 
where  it  lies  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 

The  Perfees  live  temperately ; but,  contrary  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  Gentoos,  they  eat  all  kinds  of  flelh  meat,  except  that  of 
oxen  and  hares,  that  they  may  not  give  offence  to  that  nation  ; 
but  it  mud  be  killed  and  prepared  by  their  own  people, 
Thefe  Perfees  at  Surat  allege,  that  they  poffefs  a genuine 
copy  of  the  inftitutes  of  Zoroafter : they  likewife  pretend, 
that  the  holy  fire,  which  they  brought  with  them  at  the 
time  of  the  flight  from  Perfia,  has  remained  burning  to  the 
prefent  day,  without  being  extinguifhed,  in  their  largeft. 
and  principal  temple,  which  Hands  near  the  Portuguefe  city 
of  Daman.  This  holy  fire  is  expofed  to  the  vulgar  only 
once  a-year,  on  a feftival  in  the  month  of  OClober,  which 
marks  the  commencement  of  their  year  ; befides  this  feftival, 
they  have  one  every  month,  of  a religious  nature  ; in  which 
they  offer  up  devout  fupplications  to  their  divinity.  Every 
Perfee  likewife  offers  up  a prayer  every  morning,  turning 
towards  the  rifing  fun,  and  another  every  evening,  prefent- 
ing  himfelf  towards  the  moon,  if  fhe  be  vifible.  The  ele- 
ment of  water  is  alfo  an  objed.  of  reverence ; and  their  re- 
verence for  fire  is  carried  fo  far,  that  they  will  not  extin- 
guifti  it  on  any  occafion,  even  by  putting  out  a candle  or 
lamp.  When  a fire  takes  place  in  the  town,  they  do  not 
endeavour  to  quench  it  with  water,  but  pull  down  the  houfes 
and  buildings  liable  to  be  confumed  by  the  flames,  that  the 
fire  may  go  out  for  want  of  combuftibles  to  maintain  it. 
Thefe  people  have  fix  or  feven  houfes  appropriated  to  their 
religion,  which  we  may  call  churches,  as  well  within  as 
out  of  the  town,  in  which  a prayer,  fermon,  or  exhor- 
tation is  every  day  pronounced  by  their  priefts,  and  in  which 
fire  is  kept  conftantly  burning,  and  kept  up  by  the  moft 
coftly  wood  that  can  be  procured.  None  but  a Perfee 
may  enter  one  of  thefe  buildings.  The  Perfees,  it  is  faid, 
never  attempt  to  make  profelytes.  The  Moors,  Gentoos, 
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and  Perfees,  notwithftanding  the  difference  of  their  religions, 
exercife  toward  one  another  the  greateft  toleration  and  in- 
dulgence. They  may  be  feen  together  in,  or  near  the  river, 
offering  up  their  refpeftive  prayers,  without  mutual  con- 
tempt or  moleftation.  When  the  holy  fire  of  the  Perfees 
is  exhibited  to  the  people,  no  Gentoo  will  either  approach 
or  touch  fire,  no  more  than  the  Perfees  themfelves.  This 
mutual  forbearance  exhibits  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 
Stavorinus’s  Voyages,  vols.  ii.  & iii. 

PERSEPQLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia, 
was  formerly  called  “ Elymais,”  now  known  only  by  its 
ruins  and  monuments,  which  have  been  defcribed  by  many 
travellers,  from  Chardin  to  Niebuhr  and  Franklin.  They 
are  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a mountain,  fronting  the  S.W. 
about  40  miles  to  the  N.  of  Shiraz.  They  command  a 
view  of  theextenfive  plain  of  Merdafht,  and  the  mountain 
of  Rehumut  encircles  them,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
The  nature  of  thefe  ruins  may  be  feen  in  the  numerous  plates 
that  have  been  publifhed  ; and  without  thefe  plates,  any 
defcription  of  the  grand  portals,  halls,  and  columns,  and 
numerous  relievos  and  devices,  mull  be  very  unfatisfaftory, 
and  almoft  unintelligible.  Here  are  many  infcriptions  in  a 
charafter  not  yet  explained ; but  which  Niebuhr  feems  to 
have  reprefented  with  great  accuracy.  The  letters  fome- 
what  refemble  nails,  difpofed  in  various  directions,  in  which 
Angularity  they  approach  to  what  are  called  the  Helfing 
runes  of  Scandinavia,  but  the  form  and  difpofition  feem  more 
complex,  and  perhaps  a clue  might  arife  from  comparing  the 
Uchen  charafter  of  Thibet.  Behind  the  ruin  to  the  N. 
there  is  a curious  apartment  cut  out  in  the  rock,  and  a fub- 
terraneous  paffage,  which  feems  to  extend  a confiderable 
way.  The  front  of  the  palace  is  600  paces  N.  to  S.,  and 
390  E.  to  W. ; and  the  mountain  behind  has  been  deeply 
fmoothed  to  make  way  for  the  foundation.  About  three 
miles  and  a half  to  the  N.E.  of  thefe  rivers  is  the  tomb  of 
Rnftan,  the  ancient  Perfian  hero.  Pinkerton’s  Geog. 

The  temple  or  palace  at  Perfepolis,  now  called  «*  the 
throne  of  Jemfhid,”  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  erefted  in  the 
time  of  Jemfhid,  and  to  have  been  pofterior  to  the  reign  of 
the  Hindoo  monarchs.  The  figures  at  Perfepolis  differ  from 
thofe  at  Elephanta,  which  are  manifeftly  Hindoo ; and  fir 
William  Jones  conjeftures,  that  they  are  Sabian,  which  con- 
jedture  is  confirmed  by  a circumftance,  which  he  believes  to 
have  been  a faft,  viz.  that  the  “ Takhti  Jemfhid”  was 
erefted  after  the  time  of  Cayumers,  when  the  Brahmans 
had  migrated  from  Iran,  and  when  their  intricate  mythology 
had  been  fuperfeded  by  the  Ampler  adoration  of  the  planets 
and  of  fire.  Chardin,  who  obferved  the  infcriptions  on  thefe 
ancient  monuments  on  the  fpot,  obferves,  that  they  bear  no 
refemblance  whatever  to  the  letters  ufed  by  the  Gabres,  in 
their  copies  of  the  Vendidad  ; whence  fir  William  Jones 
inferred  that  the  Zend  letters  were  a modern  invention  ; and 
in  an  amicable  debate  with  a friend,  named  “ Bahman,”  that 
friend  infilled  that  the  letters,  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and 
which  he  had  often  feen,  were  monumental  charafters  never 
ufed  in  books,  and  intended  either  to  conceal  fome  religious 
myfleries  from  the  vulgar,  or  to  difplay  the  art  of  the 
fculptor,  like  the  embellifhed  Cufick  and  Nagari  on  feveral 
Arabian  and  Indian  monuments.  With  regard  to  the  un- 
known infcriptions  in  the  palace  of  Jemfhid,  fir  W.  Jones 
l'uggells,  that  it  may  be  reafonably  doubted,  whether  they 
contain  a fyftem  of  letters,  which  any  nation  ever  adopted; 
in  Jive  of  them  the  letters,  which  are  feparated  by  points, 
may  be  reduced  to  forty,  or  at  leafl  he  could  diftinguifh  no 
more  effentially  different ; and  they  all  Teem  to  be  regular 
variations  and  compofitions  of  a ftraight  line  and  an  angular 
figure  like  the  head  of  a javelin  or  a leaf  (to  ufe  the  lan- 
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guage  of  botanifts)  “ hearted  and  lanced.”  Many  of  the 
Runick  letters  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  fimilar  ele- 
ments ; and  it  has  been  obferved  that  the  writing  at  Perfe- 
polis bears  a flrong  refemblance  to  that  which  the  Irifh  call 
“ Ogham,”  (which  fee).  The  word  “ Agam”  in  Sanfcrit 
means  myfterious  knowledge : but  fir  William  Jones  dares 
not  affirm,  that  the  two  words  had  a common  origin  ; and 
he  only  means  to  fuggeft,  that  if  the  charafters  in  queflion 
be  really  alphabetical,  they  were  probably  fecret  and  facer- 
dotal,  or  a mere  cypher,  perhaps,  of  which  the  priefts  only 
had  the  key.  In  all  the  other  infcriptions  of  the  fame  fort, 
the  charafters  are  too  complex,  and  the  variations  of  them 
too  numerous,  to  admit  of  an  opinion,  that  they  could  be 
fymbols  of  articulate  founds ; for  even  the  Nagari  fyftem, 
which  has  more  diftinft  letters  than  any  known  alphabet, 
confifts  only  of  forty-nine  fimple  charafters,  two  of  which 
are  mere  fubftitutions,  and  four  of  little  ufe  in  Sanfcrit  or 
in  any  other  language;  while  the  more  complicated  figures, 
exhibited  by  Niebuhr,  mull  be  as  numerous  at  lead  as  the 
Chinefe  keys,  which  are  the  figns  of  ideas  only,  and  fome 
of  which  refemble  the  old  Perfian  letters  at  Perfepolis. 
The  Danilh  traveller  was  convinced  from  his  own  obferva- 
tions,  that  they  were  written  from  the  left  hand,  like  all 
the  charafters  ufed  by  Hindoo  nations.  Sir  William  Jones 
concludes  with  obferving,  that  the  fquare  Chaldaic  letters, 
a few  of  which  are  found  in  the  Perfian  ruins,  appear  to 
have  been  originally  the  fame  with  the  Devanagari,  before 
the  latter  were  enclofed,  as  they  are  now  feen,  in  angular 
frames.  Sir  W.  Jones’s  Sixth  Difcourfe  in  vol.  ii.  of  Afiatic 
Refearches  ; or  in  his  Works,  vol.  iii.  8vo.  ed.  See  Persia. 

Perfepolis  is  now  called  IJlalhr,  or  IJlakar  ; which  fee. 

PERSES,  or  Perseus,  in  Biography , the  laft  king  of 
Macedon,  was  the  for.  of  Philip  V.  by  a concubine.  He 
had  a younger  brother,  Demetrius,  who  was  the  offspring  of 
a legitimate  marriage,  and  who  on  this  and  other  accounts  was 
regarded  by  Perfes  with  jealoufy  and  diflike.  Demetrius, 
having  been  given  by  his  father  as  a hoftage  to  the  Romans, 
had  received  molt  of  his  education  at  Rome,  and  had  ac- 
quired a predileftion  for  that  people.  Perfes  made  a handle 
of  this  to  deprive  him  of  his  father’s  affeftion,  in  which 
he  too  well  fucceeded : Demetrius  was  put  under  an  arreft, 
under  the  pretence  of  a confpiracy,  and  was  by  the  order 
of  Philip  poifoned.  The  king  difcovered  the  fraud  that 
had  been  praftifed  on  him,  and  in  a paroxyfm  of  grief  de- 
termined to  exclude  Perfes  from  the  throne,  and  to  appoint 
Antigonusin  his  Head,  but  death  put  an  end  to  his  projefts. 
Perfes  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  the  year  178  B.C.  and  his 
firft  aft  was  to  caufe  his  competitor,  Antigonus,  to  be  put 
to  death.  He,  however,  attempted  to  extinguiffi  the  odium 
of  this  execution  by  a mild  and  prudent  government.  He 
ingratiated  himfelf  with  his  own  fubjefts,  by  adminiftering 
juftice  with  impartiality,  and  he  gained  the  good-will  of 
the  Grecian  ftates  by  relinquilhing  certain  claims  made  by 
his  houfe  upo.:  their  cities.  To  the  Romans  he  fent  an 
embaffy  of  friendlhip,  which  they  returned  by  the  miffion 
of  ambaffadors,  who  took  upon  themfelves  to  controul  him 
as  a dependent,  rather  than  treat  him  as  a fovereign  prince. 
Mifunderftandings,  therefore,  foon  arofe  between  them  ; and 
in  the  profpeft  of  a war  Perfes  cultivated  the  friendlhip  of 
the  Greek  ftates,  and  the  neighbouring  princes.  He  alfo  made 
ample  provifion  of  money  and  military  (lores,  and  kept  on 
foot  a numerous  and  well-difciplined  army.  With  thefe 
laudable  meafures  of  policy  he  did  not  fcruple  to  join  bafe 
and  treacherous  attempts  againft  his  enemies.  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  his  great  enemy,  and  who  had  made  com- 
plaints againft  him  before  the  Roman  fenate,  having  paid  a 
vifit  to  the  temple  at  Delphi,  was  attacked  by  affaffins  on 
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hi3  return,  and  left  for  dead.  This  villainous  deed  was 
traced  to  Perfes.  who  was  foon  afterwards  accufed  of  a 
plot  for  poifoning  the  principal  perfons  in  Rome,  who  op- 
posed the  Macedonian  intereft.  To  the  Roman  ambafladors, 
who  charged  him  with  thefe  crimes,  he  gave  fuch  an  anfwer, 
that  they  left  his  kingdom,  and  every  thing  tended  to  im- 
mediate hoftilities.  Perfes  ftill  negociated  for  peace,  but 
was  haughtily  anfwered,  that  he  might  treat  with  the  conful, 
who  would  {hortly  arrive  in  his  kingdom  with  an  army. 
When  war  was  declared,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
finer  army  than  had  been  feen  in  Macedon  fince  the  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  marched  into  Thelfaly. 
He  infulted  in  his  camp  the  Roman  conful,  who  was  much 
inferior  in  force,  and  gained  confiderable  advantage  in  a 
battle.  Feeling,  however,  that  he  was  not  equal  to  cope 
with  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  he  renewed  his  offers  of  peace 
upon  very  humiliating  terms,  which  were  not  accepted. 
Perfes  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  at  Pydna  he  was  under 
the  necefiity  of  putting  his  fate  to  the  hazard  of  a general 
engagement,  in  which  he  was  totally  defeated.  This  took 
place  in  the  year  168  B.C.,  and  it  is  affirmed  by  Polybius 
and  Livy,  that  during  the  battle  Perfes  was  employed  in 
facrificing  to  Hercules  in  the  city  of  Pydna ; this  has,  it 
muft  be  admitted,  been  contradided  by  Pofidonius,  a Greek 
writer,  who  being  prefent  affirms,  that  Perfes,  notwith- 
ftanding  he  had  been  difabled  by  a kick  from  a horfe, 
infilled  upon  being  conveyed  into  the  field,  where  he  en- 
couraged his  men  during  the  combat,  till  a wound  from  a 
dart  compelled  him  to  withdraw.  He  fled,  flenderly  ac- 
companied, to  Pella,  where,  being  remonftrated  with  by  his 
two  chamberlains,  he  ftabbed  them  both  with  his  own  hand. 
Thence  he  retreated  to  Amphipolis,  where  having  mounted 
the  tribunal  to  addrefs  the  people,  his  tears  flowed  fo  faff 
as  to  prevent  his  utterance.  From  Amphipolis  he  failed  to 
the  ifle  of  Samothrace,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  which  was  regarded  as  an  inviolable 
fanduary.  Doubting  his  fafety  there,  he  hired  a mariner 
of  Crete  to  carry  him  with  his  family  and  treafures  to  that 
ifland,  but  the  man,  having  got  the  money  on  board,  fet 
fail,  and  left  Perfes  to  regain  admiffion  into  the  temple. 
At  length  he  furrendered  himfelf  to  Odavius  the  Roman 
admiral,  who  conveyed  him  to  the  camp  of  .Smilius.  The 
conful  reproached  him  feverely  for  his  errors,  but  after- 
wards treated  him  with  refped  and  kindnefs.  He  was, 
however,  brought  to  Rome,  thrown  into  prifon,  and  referved 
to  decorate  the  triumph  of  the  vidor.  To  this  difgraceful 
fcene  he  came,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  followed  by  his 
two  fons,  his  infant  daughter,  their  attendants,  and  the 
principal  Macedonian  nobles.  After  this  exhibition,  he 
was  thrown  into  a loathfome  dungeon,  and  reduced  to  fuch 
wretchednefs  as  to  be  obliged  to  beg  a {hare  of  the  fmall 
pittance  allowed  to  his  fellow  prifoners.  He  died  about 
two  years  after  he  had  been  led  in  triumph,  but  the  manner 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  and  in  him  ended  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon,  which  had  fubfifted  fix  hundred  years  from 
the  time  of  Caranus  the  firft  king.  His  fon  Alexander 
was  at  firft  placed  with  a mechanic,  a worker  in  wood,  and 
is  faid  to  have  become  a very  ingenious  workman,  after 
which  he  was  promoted  to  be  a clerk  to  the  Roman  fenate. 
In  thefe  inferior  occupations  he  probably  enjoyed  a greater 
fliare  of  happinefs  than  he  would  have  had  in  the  fuperior 
rank  of  fovereign.  Univer.  Hift. 

PERSEVERANCE,  in  Theology , a Chriftian  virtue,  by 
which,  as  fome  have  maintained,  we  are  enabled  to  perfift  in 
the  way  of  falvation  to  the  end  : or,  by  means  of  which,  all 
who  have  ever  believed  in  Chrift,  fo  as  to  be  in  a ftate 
of  falvation,  are  never  fuffered  finally  to  perifti,  but  either 


continue  in  that  ftate  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  or  if  they  fall 
from  it  are  again  recovered  to  it. 

The  final  perfeverance  of  the  faints  is  an  article  much 
controverted  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinifts,  the 
latter  of  whom  maintain  it  impoffible  for  grace  to  be  loft ; 
and  therefore  make  perfeverance  to  the  end,  a neceffary  con- 
fequence  thereof,  which  the  former  deny  ; efteeming  the 
moll  confirmed  believers  never  to  be  out  of  a poffibility  of 
falling. 

Thofe  who  deny  this  doctrine  allege  againft  it  the  fol- 
lowing arguments,  i . That  there  are  various  threatenings 
denounced  againft  thofe  who  apoftatize,  both  under  the  Old 
and  under  the  NewTeftament;  e.g.  Ezek.  iii.  20.  xviii.  24. 
Heb.  vi.  4—8.  29.  Pfalm,  cxxv.  3,  4,  5.  2.  That  it  is 

foretold  as  a future  event,  that  fome  true  Chriftians  (hall  fall 
away.  Matt.  xxiv.  12,  13.  John,  xv.  6.  Matt.  xiii.  20,  21. 

3.  That  many  have  in  fad:  fallen  away,  as  David  and  Solo- 

mon, and  thofe  mentioned  1 Tim.  i.  19,  20.  2 Tim.  iv.  10. 
Phil.  iv.  3.  Col.  iv.  24.  Philem.  v.  24.  2 Pet.  ii.  18. 

4.  That  the  dodrine  of  perfeverance  fuperfedes  the  ufe  of 

means,  and  renders  thofe  exhortations  and  motives  infignifi- 
cant,  which  are  fo  often  to  be  found  in  fcripture ; e.  g. 
Luke,  xii.  5.  Rom.  xi.  10.  1 Cor.  ix.  27.  Heb.  iii.  12. 

iv.  1.  Rev.  ii.  10.  iii.  11.  2 Tim.  ii.  12.  5.  That  the  doc- 
trine of  final  perfeverance  gives  great  encouragement  to 
carnal  fecurity  and  prefumptuous  fin. 

In  favour  of  this  dodrine  it  has  been  alleged,  1.  That 
it  is  warranted  by  the  promifes  of  perfevering  grace.  Jer. 
xxxii.  38 — 40.  John,  iv.  14.  vi.  39.  x.  28.  xi.  26.  2.  That 

it  may  be  argued  from  the  cheerful  hope  and  perfuafion 
which  the  apoftles  often  exprefs  of  their  own  perfever- 
ance, and  that  of  their  fellow-faints.  Rom.  viii.  35.  39. 
Phil.  i.  6.  1 Pet.  i.  4,  5.  1 Cor.  1.  8,  9.  1 Theff.  v.  23,  24. 
3.  Thofe  paffages  are  pleaded,  in  which  this  dodrine  is  faid 
to  be  exprefsly  afferted ; Rom.  viii.  28 — 30.  Matt.  xxiv.  24. 

1 John,  iii.  29.  Matt.  vii.  25.  Compare  Prov.  iv.  18.  Job, 
xvii.  9.  Pf.  xcii.  12  — 15.  If.  xl.  31.  4.  There  are  many 

paffages,  in  which  it  is  afferted,  that  thofe  who  have  fallen 
away  from  their  profeffion  were  never  fincere  in  it,  which,  it 
is  faid,  plainly  implies,  that  thofe  who  are  fincere  never  fall 
away.  1 John,  ii.  19,  compared  with  Deut.  xiii.  13.  Matt, 
vii.  23.  Lake,  viii.  4 — 15.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  examine 
the  arguments  for  and  againft  this  dodrine  may  confult 
Doddridge’s  Ledures,  pt.  viii.  prop.  140,  and  the  authors 
to  whom  he  refers.  The  ftrongeft  argument,  perhaps,  in 
favour  of  the  dodrine  of  perfeverance,  philofophically  con- 
fidered,  is  that  which  is  deduced  from  the  influence  of 
habits : but  to  this  argument  it  may  probably  be  replied, 
that  habits  are  not  invincible. 

PERSEUS,  in  AJlronomy , a conftellation  of  the  northern 
hemifphere ; whofe  itars,  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  are  29 ; 
in  Tycho’s  as  many  ; in  Hevelius’s,  46 ; and  in  the  Britan- 
nic Catalogue,  59.  See  Constellation. 

Perseus,  in  Mythology , the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Danae. 
Danae,  according  to  the  fable,  was  the  daughter  of  Acrilius, 
who,  having  learned  from  the  oracle,  that  at  a future  time 
his  grandfon  would  bereave  him  of  his  iife  and  crown,  {hut 
her  up  in  a tower  of  brafs,  and  declined  attention  to  every 
propofal  of  marriage  for  her.  In  the  mean  time  Prastus,  his 
brother,  being  defperately  in  love  with  his  niece,  by  means 
of  money,  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  the  keepers  of  the  prin- 
cefs,  and  having  gained  accefs  to  her  through  the  roof  of 
the  prifon,  made  her  the  mother  of  Perfeus.  This  fable 
has  been  comprifed  by  Ovid  (Met.  1.  6.)  in  a Angle  verfe : 

“ Perfea  quem  pluvio  Danae  conceperat  auro.” 

Thofe  who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  this  adventure,  wifti- 
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ing  to  palliate  the  difgrace  which  this  intrigue  entailed  upon 
the  royal  family,  reported,  that  Jupiter,  enamoured  of  Da- 
nae, had  transformed  himfelf  into  a fhower  of  gold : and 
this  was  the  more  probable,  as  Praetus,  if  we  may  believe 
Vofiius  (De  Orig.  &c.  Idol.  I.  i.),  affumed  the  furname  of 
Jupiter.  Paufanias  (in  Corinth.)  mentions  the  tower,  or 
rather  apartment  of  braf6,  in  which  Danae  had  been  (hut 
up,  and  allures  us  that  it  fubfifted  till  the  time  of  Perilaus, 
the  tyrant  of  Argos,  who  demolilhed  it ; adding  that  even 
in  his  time  fome  remains  were  ftill  to  be  feen  of  the  fubter- 
raneous  palace,  of  which  Danae’s  chamber  formed  a part. 
Such  is  the  (lory  of  Perfeus’s  birth,  which,  confidering  all 
the  circumftances  attending  it,  is  not  improbable.  When 
the  princefs  was  delivered  of  Perfeus,  Acrifius  ordered  her 
to  be  expofed  upon  the  fea,  with  her  child,  in  a mean  barge, 
which,  after  long  conflift  with  the  winds  and  waves,  Hopped 
near  the  little  illand  of  Seriphus,  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the 
iEgean  fea.  Polydeftes,  king  of  the  illand,  hofpitably  re- 
ceived the  mother  and  child,  and  took  great  care  of  the 
education  of  the  young  prince.  But  afterwards  falling  in 
love  with  Danae,  and  fearing  the  refentment  of  Perfeus, 
advancing  to  maturity,  he  fought  a pretext  for  difmifiing 
him.  Under  a pretence  of  wooing  one  of  the  Grecian  prin- 
cefies,  he  determined  to  make  a magnificent  feaft  for  che 
celebration  of  the  nuptials,  and  aftually  invited  the  princes 
of  the  neighbouring  ides,  each  of  whom  was  to  bring  with 
him  a prefent  of  the  bell  things  which  his  country  fupplied. 
In  order  to  prolong  Perfeus’s  expedition,  he  ordered  him  to 
fetch  the  head  of  Medufa,  one  of  the  Gorgons.  Perfeus, 
having  refcued  Andromeda  from  the  monfter  that  was  ready 
to  devour  her,  married  her,  and  carried  her  to  Seriphus, 
where,  after  he  had  put  Polydeftes  to  death,  he  went  with 
her  and  his  mother  into  Greece,  and  there  flew  Praetus,  who, 
not  content  with  his  own  inheritance,  which  was  the  city  of 
Tyrinthia,  Mydea,  and  the  whole  coaft  of  Argolis,  had 
dethroned  Acriiius.  Perfeus  re-ellablilhed  his  grandfather 
in  his  dominions ; but  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  Ihew  his 
dexterity  in  playing  at  the  quoit,  he  unfortunately  flew  him. 
Thus  was  accomplilhed  the  prediction  delivered  by  the 
oracle  before  his  birth.  Perfeus,  having  repaired  to  Argos, 
where  he  deeply  regretted  the  parricide  which  he  had  thus 
accidentally  committed,  induced  Megapentes,  the  fon  of 
Praetus,  to  exchange  kingdoms  with  him,  and  he  built  My- 
cenae, which  became  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  As  our 
hero  in  his  lifetime  had  been  a patron  of  learning,  and  built 
an  academy  on  mount  Helicon  ; and  as  he  was  farther 
dillinguilhed  by  his  glorious  exploits,  he  was  advanced 
to  heaven  in  the  panegyrics  made  to  his  honour,  and  after 
his  death  became  a demigod.  Of  this  prince  and  all  his 
wife’s  family,  were  alfo  formed  the  cor.ftellations  called 
Caffiopeia,  Perfeus,  and  Andromeda  : and  the  very  monfter, 
which  he  was  faid  to  have  killed,  was  placed  in  the  heavens, 
where  it  formed  the  fign  of  the  whale.  They  intermixed 
the  recital  of  his  aftions  with  al'  the  fupernatural  adventures 
they  could  devife  ; and  it  was  fabled,  that  the  gods  had  lent 
him  their  arms ; Mercury,  his  wings  and  winged  Ihoes,  to 
denote  the  celerity  of  his  voyages  ; Pluto,  his  helmet,  a 
fymhol  of  his  prudence  and  policy,  which  made  him  conceal 
all  his  defigns  in  deep  fecrecy  ; Pallas,  his  buckler,  to  fig- 
nify  the  good  fortune  which  always  accompanied  him. 

Paufanias  (in  Gorinth.  c.  18.)  fays,  this  prince  was  wor- 
fliipped  as  a hero  at  Argos,  and  ftill  more  in  the  ifle  of  Se- 
riphus and  at  Athens,  where  he  had  a temple,  in  which  was 
an  altar  confecrated  to  Diftys  and  Clymene,  who  were 
reckoned  his  prefer  vers.  This  Diftys  was  the  brother  of 
Polydeftes ; and  he,  together  with  his  wife  Clymene,  had  the 
care  of  his  education  by  the  king’s  order,  when  he  was 


driven  by  the  waves  into  the  ifland  of  Seriphus.  If  we  may 
place  any  dependancc  on  the  hiftory  of  the  fabulous  ages, 
Perfeus  iived  about  ioo  or  120  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Accordingly,  Perfeus  preceded  Bellerophon  feveral  years, 
flnce  the  latter  lived  only  40  or  45  years  at  moft  before  the 
deftruftion  of  Troy.  Banier’s  Mythology,  vol.  iii. 

PERSHORE,  or  Pearshore,  ir»  Geography , an  ancient 
market  town  in  the  upper  divifion  of  the  hundred  of  Per- 
lhore, Worcefterlhire,  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
river  Avon,  103  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  It 
confifts  of  two  parochial  divifions;  viz.  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Andrew',  and  the  chapelry  of  Holy  Crofs.  The  road  from 
London  to  Worcefter  paffing  through  it,  has  occafioned  a 
confiderable  increafe  in  its  fize  and  population.  Perlhore  is 
a town  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  faid  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  number  of  pear-trees  which  grew  in  its  vicinity, 
and  from  its  pofition  on  the  ftiore,  or  bank  of  a river.  Ac- 
cording to  bilhop  Tanner,  Ofwald,  one  of  the  nephews  of 
Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia,  founded  a monaftery  here  in  689 ; 
but  Willliam  of  Malmlbury  alferts  that  Egelward,  duke  of 
Dorfet,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  was  the  firft  founder.  Gough, 
in  his  additions  to  Camden’s  Britannia,  accounts  for  the  dif- 
crepancy,  by  ftating  that  it  was  fo  confiderably  enlarged  and 
increafed  in  its  endowments  by  Egelward,  that  he  was  con- 
fidered  a new  founder.  It  confided  at  firft  of  fecular  clerks, 
then  monks,  who  were  difmifled  by  king  Edgar  in  984,  from 
which  time  it  became  an  abbey  of  Benediftine  monks,  dedi- 
cated at  firft  to  the  blefled  Virgin  and  the  apoftles  Peter 
and  Paul,  but  afterwards  to  St.  Edburga.  Belonging  to 
the  abbey  was  a large  church,  called  the  Holy  Crofs,  280 
feet  in  length,  and  120  broad.  Of  the  abbey  itfelf  there 
are  but  few  veftiges ; but  the  church  has  been  modernized,  re- 
paired, and  ufed  for  parochial  purpofes.  It  has  a lofty  fquare 
tower,  and  contains  feveral  antique  monuments.  The  church 
and  convent,  being  originally  built  of  wcod,  were  feveral 
times  deftroyed  by  fire:  on  St.  Urban’s  day,  in  the  year 
1223,  and  again  in  1287,  when  an  accidental  conflagration 
reduced  not  only  the  abbey  to  alhes,  but  alfo  confumed  the 
greateft  part  6:  the  town.  In  ancient  times,  the  principal 
approach  to  the  abbey  was  through  Lice-ftreet,  a Saxon 
appellation  derived  from  the  corpfes  for  interment  being  car- 
ried along  that  ftreet.  A fmall  part  of  the  gateway,  on  the 
north  fide,  is  ftill  in  exiltence  ; near  it  was  the  chapel  of  St: 
Edburga,  the  eighth  daughter  of  king  Edward  the  Elder, 
who  reigned  about  the  year  900.  Perlhore  has  two  churches 
at  prefent,  that  of  Holy  Crofs,  above-mentioned,  and  All 
Saints,  which  is  fmall,  but  kept  in  neat  order,  and  has  a 
fquare  tower.  The  parilh  is  extenfive,  and  contains  feveral 
manors  and  chapelries.  The  town  is  principally  fituated  in 
one  ftreet,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  and  has 
many  refpeftable  houfes.  Perlhore  formerly  fent  members 
to  parliament,  but  none  have  been  returned  lince  the  23d 
year  of  Edward  I.  It  has  a market  on  Tuefday,  and  three 
annual  fairs.  By  the  cenfus  of  1811  the  number  of  houfes 
was  408,  containing  1910  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  are  employed  in  the  manufactory  of  ftockings. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  feveral  villages  of 
minor  importance.  Defford  is  a chapelry  to  Perlhore,  where 
are  fome  fait  fprings ; and  near  it  is  Coppin’s  court,  which 
formerly  had  a magnificent  edifice,  now  razed.  At  Wifton, 
near  Wych,  according  to  bilhop  Tanner,  a priory  of  canons 
of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine  was  founded  by  Peter  de 
Corbizon,  alias  Studley,  in  the  parilh  church  of  St.  Peter, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Studley,  in  Warwicklhire  ; and,  except- 
ing the  parilh  church,  no  traces  of' any  ecclefiallical  efta- 
blilhment  remain.  Wadborough,  three  miles  N.W.  of  Per- 
lhore, 
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fhore,  was  formerly  called  Abbot-wood,  from  the  abbots  of 
the  monaftery  having  had  a park  there.  Near  it  is  a con- 
fiderable  traft  of  woodland,  called  “ Nafh’s  plantation.” 
Nalh’s  Hiftory  of  Worcefterihire,  2 vols.  folio.  Beauties 
of  England,  vol.  xv. 

PERSIA,  or  Persis,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography , a 
country  of  Afia,  the  limits  of  which  have  been  various  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  Its  ancient  name  was  “Elam,”  or“Elymais,” 
and  its  inhabitants  were  denominated  “ Elamites,”  as  the 
defeendants  of  Elam,  the  fon  of  Shem,  and  under  this  ap- 
pellation they  formed,  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  in  the 
18th  or  19th  century  B.C.  a powerful  ftate.  The  name  of 
Perlia  is  derived  from  the  oriental  term  Pares , and  originat- 
ing with  the  province  “ Pars”  or  “ Fars,”  it  at  length  com- 
prehended the  whole  mighty  empire.  It  has  been  alfo  fome- 
times  called  Achemenia,  from  the  name  of  Achemenes,  one 
of  its  ancient  kings ; but  more  commonly  by  the  natives, 
and  alfo  the  more  intelligent  Muffulmans,  “ Iran,”  under 
which  denomination  were  included  all  the  wide  regions  to 
the  S.  and  W.  of  the  Oxus  or  Gihon  ; and  the  countries 
beyond  that  river  fubjeft  to  Perfia  were,  in  ancient  times, 
denominated  “ Aniran.”  Perlia  extended,  according  to  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy,  between  Media  towards  the  N.,  and 
the  Sinus  Perficus  or  Perfian  gulf  on  the  S. ; it  was  fepa- 
rated  from  Babylonia  by  Sufiana,  and  on  the  W.  was  Cara- 
mania.  In  fettling  the  largelt  boundaries  between  which  it 
lies,  lir  William  Jones  direfts  us  to  begin  with  the  fource  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  thence  defeend  to  its  mouth  in  the  Pcr- 
fian  gulf,  including  in  our  line  fome  confiderable  diltrifts 
and  towns  on  both  fides  the  river ; then  coafting  Perfia, 
properly  fo  named,  and  other  Iranian  provinces,  we  come 
to  the  delta  of  the  Sindhu  or  Indus  ; whence  afeending  to 
the  mountains  of  Calhgar,  we  difeover  its  fountains,  and 
thofe  of  the  Iaihun,  down  which  we  are  conduced  to  the 
Cafpian,  which  formerly  perhaps  it  entered,  though  it  lofes 
itfelf  now  in  the  fands  and  lakes  of  Khwarezm ; we  next 
are  led  from  the  fea  of  Khozar,  by  the  banks  of  the  Cur, 
or  Cyrus,  and  along  the  Caucafian  ridges,  to  the  fhore  of 
the  Euxine,  and  thence,  by  the  feveral  Grecian  feas,  to  the 
point  whence  we  took  our  departure,  at  no  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  Mediterranean.  We  cannot  but  include 
the  lower  Alia  within  this  outline,  becaufe  it  was  unquef- 
tionably  a part  of  the  Perfian,  if  not  of  the  old  Alfyrian, 
empire.  Thus,  fays  our  author,  we  may  look  on  Iran  as 
the  nobleft  illand  (for  fo  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabs  would 
have  called  it),  or  at  lead  as  the  nobleft  peninfula  on  this 
habitable  globe.  The  limits  affigned  by  nature  to  Perfia, 
and  which  naturally  fubfifted  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  the 
illuftrious  founder  of  the  houfe  of  Saffan,  are  the  fea  of 
Oman  or  Perfian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean  to  the  S. ; the  In- 
dus and  Oxus  to  the  E.  and  N.E. ; the  Cafpian  fea  and 
mount  Caucafus  to  the  N. ; and  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates to  the  W. ; which  boundaries  comprehend  many  ex- 
tenfive  provinces  and  feveral  kingdoms. 

The  extent  of  Perfia,  according  to  the  ftatement  of  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  is  as  follows.  From  the  mountains  and  deferts, 
which,  with  the  river  Araba,  conftitute  the  eaftern  frontier 
towards  Hindooftan,  Perfia  extends  more  than  1 200  miles 
in  length,  to  the  weftern  mountains  of  Elwcnd,  and  other 
limits  of  A fiatic  Turkey.  From  S.  to  N.,  from  the  deferts 
on  the  Indian  fea,  in  all  ages  left  to  the  Icthyophagi,  or 
wild  tribes  of  Arabs  who  live  on  filh,  to  the  other  deferts 
near  the  fea  of  Aral,  are  about  1000  Britifh  miles.  The 
dominion  of  the  prefent  king  is  reftridled  to  the  provinces  of 
Fars  andlrak,  Lar,  Chufillan,  part  of  Curdiftan,  Adjerbijan, 
Ghilan,  Mazanderam,  the  weftern  parts  of  Khorafan,  with 
the  cities  of  Mefhed,  Nilhapour,  and  Turlhilh,  and  the 
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weftern  divifion  of  Kerman,  including  the  capital  of  that 
province. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  the  ancient  hiftory  of  fo  diftin- 
guifhed  an  empire  Ihould  be  fo  imperfe&Iy  known  ; but  this 
is  principally  owing  to  the  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks  and  Jews,  and  the  lofs  of  Perfian  archives  and  hifto- 
rical  compofitions.  The  firft  Perfian  emperor,  with  whofe 
life  or  charafter  the  Grecian  writers  before  Xenophon  had  any 
accurate  acquaintance,  was  the  great  Cyrus,  called  by  fir  W. 
Jones  “ Caikhofrau.”  After  various  inquiries  and  diligent 
inveftigation  the  learned  fir  William  concludes,  that  the 
Iranian  monarchy  mull  have  been  the  oldeft  in  the  world  ; 
and  he  has  taken  confiderable  pains  to  afeertain  to  what  race 
of  kings,  whether  Hindoo,  Arabian,  or  Tartar,  or  any  other, 
thofe  of  Iran  belonged.  Our  author  was  once  of  opinion, 
with  other  chronologers,  that  the  firft  monarchy  eftablilhed 
in  Iran  was  the  Affyrian  ; that  the  Affyrian  monarchs  began 
to  reign  about  200  years  after  Solomon  ; and  that,  in  all 
preceding  ages,  the  government  of  Iran  had  been  divided 
into  feveral  petty  ftates  and  principalities.  But  upon  farther 
refearch  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  concluded  that  a power- 
ful monarchy  had  been  eftablilhed  for  ages  in  Iran  before  the 
acceffion  of  Cayumers  (faid  to  be  the  great  grandfon  of 
Noah)  to  the  throne  of  Perfia,  in  the  8th  or  9th  century 
B.  C.  ; that  it  was  called  the  Mahabadian  dynafty  from 
Mahabad,  fuppofed  by  the  beft  informed  Perfians  to  be  the 
firft  monarch  of  Iran  and  of  the  whole  earth ; and  that  many 
princes  had  railed  their  empire  to  the  zenith  of  human  glory. 
Mahabad,  whofe  name  is  apparently  Sanfcrit,  divided  the 
people  into  four  orders,  viz.  the  religious,  the  military,  the 
commercial,  and  the  fervile,  to  which  he  affigned  names  un- 
queltionably  the  fame  in  their  origin  with  thofe  now  applied 
to  the  four  primary  claffes  of  the  Hindoos.  Cayumers  was 
probably  of  a different  race  from  the  Mahabadians,  and  his 
acceffion  feems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a confiderable 
revolution  both  in  government  and  religion.  The  monarchy 
eftablilhed  in  Iran  long  before  the  Affyrian  government  was, 
in  our  author’s  opinion,  a Hindoo  monarchy,- pr  as  fome 
may  probably  chufe  to  call  it,  Cufian,  Cafdean,  or  Scythian  ; 
and  he  thinks,  that  it  fubfifted  many  centuries,  and  that  its 
hiftory  has  been  ingrafted  on  that  of  the  Hindoos.  At  the 
earlielt  dawn  of  hiftory  our  author  difeovers  the  three  dif- 
tindt  races  of  men,  whom  he  has  deferibed  as  poffeffors  of 
India,  Arabia,  and  Tartary.  Confidering  the  central  po- 
fition  of  Iran,  which  is  bounded  by  Arabia,  by  Tartary, 
and  by  India,  whilll  Arabia  lies  contiguous  to  Iran  only, 
but  is  remote  from  Tartary,  and  divided  even  from  the  lkirt& 
of  India  by  a confiderable  gulf  ; no  country  but  Perfia 
feems  likely  to  have  fent  forth  its  colonies  to  all  the  kingdoms 
of  Afia.  The  Brahmans  could  never  have  migrated  from 
India  to  Iran,  becaufe  they  are  exprefsly  forbidden  by  their 
oldeft  exifting  laws  to  leave  the  region  which  theyr  inhabit 
at  this  day  : the  Arabs  have  not  even  a tradition  of  an 
emigration  into  Perfia  before  Mahomet,  nor  had  they  indeed 
any  inducement  to  quit  their  beautiful  and  extenfive  domi- 
nions ; and  as  to  the  Tartars  we  have  no  trace  in  hiftory  of 
their  departure  from  their  plains  and  forefts,  till  the  invafion 
of  the  Medes,  who,  according  to  etymologifts,  were  the 
fons  of  Madai,  and  even  they  were  conducted  by  princes  of 
an  Affyrian  family.  The  three  races  already  mentioned 
migrated  from  Iran,  as  from  their  common  country : and 
thus  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  as  fir  W.  Jones  prefumes, 
from  good  authority,  brings  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Britain 
from  Armenia,  while,  according  to  a very  learned  writer, 
who  has  made  laborious  refearches,  the  Goths  or  Scythians 
came  from  Perfia  ; and  another  writer  contends  with  great 
force,  that  both  the  Irifh  and  old  Britons  proceeded  leve- 
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rally  from  the  borders  of  theCafpian.  We  may,  therefore, 
fays  fir  William,  hold  this  proportion  firmly  edablidied,  that 
Iran,  or  Perfia  in  its  larged  fenfe,  was  the  true  centre  of 
population,  of  knowledge,  of  languages,  and  of  arts ; 
which,  inftead  of  travelling  weftward  only,  as  it  has  been 
fancifully  fuppofed,  or  eaftward,  as  might  have  been  aflTerted 
with  equal  reafon,  were  expanded  in  all  dire&ions  to  all 
the  regions  of  the  world,  in  which  the  Hindoo  race  had 
fettled  under  various  denominations. 

Upon  the  whole  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the.origi- 
nal  population  of  the  mountainous  country  of  Perfia  was 
indigenous,  or  at  lead  no  preceding  nation  can  be  traced ; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  mod  learned  and  fkilful  inquirers 
from  Scaliger  and  Lipfius  to  fir  W.  Jones,  this  nation  is 
Scythian  or  Gothic,  and  the  very  fource  and  fountain  of  all 
the  celebrated  Scythian  nations.  While  the  fouthern  Scy- 
thians of  Iran  gradually  became  a fettled  and  civilized  peo- 
ple, the  barba-ous  northern  tribes  fpread  around  the  Cafpian 
and  Euxine  feasj  and  befides  the  powerful  fettlements  of  the 
Getae  andMaffagetse,the  Gog  and  Magog  of  oriental  authors, 
and  others  on  the  N.  and  E.of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains 
called  Imaus,  or  Belur  Tag,  they  detached  victorious  colo- 
• nies  into  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  many  centuries  before 
the  Chridian  era. 

The  ancient  Medes  and  Parthians,  in  the  north  of  Perfia, 
fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,  appear,  however,  to  have  been  of  Sar- 
matic,  or  Slavonic  origin,  and  to  have  fpread  from  their 
native  regions  on  the  Volga  towards  the  Caucafian  mountains, 
along  which  ridge  they  paffed  to  the  S.  of  the  Cafpian,  the 
ancient  fcite  of  Media  and  Parthenia.  The  grand  chain  of 
Caucafus  forms  a kind  of  central  point  of  immigration  and 
emigration  from  the  E.  and  W.,  whence  the  great  variety  of 
nations  and  languages,  that  are  traced  even  in  modern  times, 
proceeded. 

In  tracing  the  chief  hidorical  epochas  of  the  Perfian  em- 
pire, Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  “ Geography,”  fird  mentions 
the  Scythians,  as  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Perfia,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Judin’s  account,  conquered  a great  part  of  Afia, 
and  attacked  Egypt  about  1500  years  before  the  reign  of 
Ninu3,  the  founder  of  the  Affyrian  monarchy.  (See  Mo- 
narchy.) Ninus,  with  whom  the  hidory  of  the  Affyrian 
monarchy  commences,  is  faid  to  have  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Arabia,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  to  have 
fubdued  all  Afia,  except  India  and  Ba&riana  ; or,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  knowledge,  he  fubdued  Afia  Minor,  and  the 
wed  of  Perfia.  Contemporary  with  him  was  Zoroader, 
king  of  Ba&riana,  who  is  faid  to  have  invented  magic.  As 
Babylon,  the  capital  of  Affyrian  power,  was  not  far  to  the 
S.  of  Bagdad,  it  is  likely  that  this  power  extended  over 
great  part  of  wedern  Perfia  ; and  Nineveh,  the  foundation 
of  which  is  afcribed  to  Ninus,  was  fituated  oppofite  to 
Moful,  about  300  Britidi  miles  to  the  N.  ot  Babylon.  But 
the  darknefs  and  uncertainty  of  remote  antiquity  obfcure 
this  part  of  the  hidory  of  Perfia.  When  Cyrus  founded  the 
Perfian  empire,  559  years  C.,  our  knowledge  of  the  date 
of  Perfia  becomes  more  certain  and  fatisfa&ory  ; and  much 
lefs  intermingled  with  fables  than  that  which  is  derived  from 
the  native  Perfian  hidories,  which  carry  us  back  to  Kayu- 
marras,jCayumers,)  great  grandfon  of  Noah,  and  from  ancient 
traditions  referring  to  wars  againdTouran  and  India,  which  in- 
dicate the  primitive  eadern  pofition  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
foundation  of  cities  in  the  wed,  as  Shiraz,  Perfepolis,  &c. 
which  could  not  have  had  their  rife,  confidering  the  prox- 
imity of  the  Affyrian  power,  before  Cyrus  led  the  Perfians 
from  the  N.  and  the  E.  to  the  S.W.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Perfian  empire,  by  Alexander,  B.  C.  331,  (fee  Monarchy), 
was  followed  by  the  Greek  monarchs  of  Syria,  and  the 


Grecian  kingdom  of  Baftriana,  which  commenced  about 
248  years  B.  C.,  and  contained  feveral  fatrapies,  among 
which  was  Sogdiana.  The  Perfian  empire  was  revived  under 
the  new  name  of  the  Parthian,  which  commenced  about  ->48 
years  B.  C.  About  the  year  220  of  the  Chridian  era, 
Ardfhur,  or  Artaxerxes,  redored  the  Perfian  line  of  kings ; 
and  this  dynady  was  called  Saffanides.  The  conqued  of 
Perfia  by  the  Mahometans  took  place  A.  D.  636.  The 
native  kingdom  was  revived  in  Corafan  or  Khorafan,  A.  D. 
820 ; and  after  feveral  revolutions  refumed  its  former  ficua- 
tion.  The  accefiion  of  the  houfe  of  Bouiah  occurred  A.  D. 
934;  and  that  of  the  houfe  of  Sefi  or  Soft,  A.  D.  1501, 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  title  of  Softs  of  Perfia.  In  this 
ab draft  we  pafs  over  the  conqueds  of  Zingis  and  Timur, 
together  with  the  divifions  and  revolutions  occafioned  by 
them  : and  proceed  to  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  great, 
A.  D.  1586,  (fee  Abbas,)  to  the  conqued  of  the  Afghans 
in  1722,  and  to  the  confequent  extin&ion  of  the  houfe 
of  Sofi,  and  to  the  elevation  of  Nadir,  furnarribd  Tha- 
mas  Kouli  Khan  A.  D.  1736.  (See  Kouli  Khan  ) The 
power  of  the  fucceffors  of  Nadir  Shah  was  of  fhort  du- 
ration : and  at  length  the  government  of  wedern  Perfia 
was  happily  fettled  for  a confiderable  fpace  of  time  in  the 
perfon  of  Kerim  Khan,  who  died  in  1779,  as  f°me  fay  in 
the  30th  year  of  his  reign,  or  according  to  Dr.  Pallas,  in 
his  83d  year,  after  an  unconteded  reign  of  only  16  years. 
He  was  acknowledged  as  fovereign  of  Perfia  by  theTurkidi 
emperor,  and  by  the  Hindoo  fultan,  Hyder  Aly.  His 
chara&er  was  that  of  a mild  and  benevolent  prince,  and  the 
people  of  Shiraz  embalmed  his  memory  with  benedi&ions 
and  tears  of  gratitude.  After  a fcene  of  confufion  and  con- 
ted,  Ali  Murad,  a kinfman  of  Kerim,  took  peaceable  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  Perfian  throne  : but  in  advancing  againd  Aga- 
Mamet,  or  Akau,  who  had,  after  the  death  of  Kerim,  af- 
fumed  an  independent  fway  in  the  Cafpian  province  of  Mazan- 
deram,he  fell  from  his  horfe,  and  in  dantly  expired.  At  theclofe 
of  Mr.  Franklin’s  narration,  Akau  held  poffeffion  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Mazanderam,  with  the  cities  of  Tebriz  and  Hamadan, 
and  even  that  of  Ifpahan  in  the  fouth,  fo  that  his  fway  might  be 
faid  to  extend  over  one-half  of  wedern  Perfia,  while  Iaafar, 
who  had  returned  from  an  ineffeftual  expedition,  to  Shiraz 
in  Oftober  1787,  poffeffed  this  city,  or  the  province  of  Fars, 
with  thofe  of  Beabun,  and  Shuder  in  the  W.,  perhaps,  fays 
Pinkerton,  the  Kiab  and  Todar  of  the  maps,  and  he  re- 
ceived tribute  from  Kerman  and  Lar  or  Laridan,  and 
Abufhehr  or  Bufheer  in  the  S.,  and  the  city  of  Yezd  in 
the  N.  The  wide  province  of  Mekran  is,  probably,  with 
Segidan,  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Candahar.  The  armies 
of  Iaafar  and  Akau  did  not  each  exceed  20,000  men  ; and 
they  were  confidered  as  the  foie  candidates  for  the  throne  of 
wedern  Perfia.  In  1792,  as  Dr.  Pallas  informs  us,  Akau 
colle&ed  an  army  and  conquered  the  cities  of  Kafbin,  and 
Tekheran  or  Tahiran  ; and  being  reinforced  with  the  troops 
of  Ali,  khan  of  Hamfa,  advanced  againd  Iaafar,  who 
retreating  to  Shiraz,  was  killed  in  an  infurre&ion.  Hidaet, 
khan  of  Ghilan,  the  only  remaining  rival  of  Akau,  was 
forced  to  fly  from  Raflit,  his  place  of  refidence,  but  was 
killed  near  the  port  of  Sinfili.  By  thefe  events  Akau  be- 
came monarch  of  all  wedern  Perfia  ; and  being  an  eunuch, 
he  nominated  for  his  fucceffor  his  nephew  Baba  Serdar. 

Eadern  Perfia  is  feparated  in  a great  degree  .by  high 
ridges  of  mountain  and  fandy  defarts ; and  this  feparation  has 
occafioned  great  obfcurity  in  the  ancient  hidory  of  the 
country  ; as  the  eadern  half  remains  didmd  and  independent, 
of  the  fame  general  name  with  the  wedern,  but  with  limits 
and  hidory  totally  different.  The  feries  of  events  after  the 
Mahometan  conqued  ; the  kingdoms  of  Corafan,  Samar- 
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cand,  and  Ghizni ; and  in  recent  times  that  of  Candahar, 
may  lead  to  fafe  conclufions  concerning  a fimilar  divifion  in 
remote  periods.  See  Candahak.  • 

The  provinces  of  Perfia  are  Georgia  ; Erivan  ; Aderbijan, 
or  Aiderbeitzan,  including  Mogan ; Ghilan;  Mazanderam,  or 
Mazanderan,  to  the  E.  of  which  was  the  noted  province  of 
Hyrcania,  now  Corcam  and  Dahiftan;  Irac,  or  Irac*Agemi ; 
Chofiftan,  or  Chufiftan  ; Fars,  or  Farfiftan  ; Kerman  ; La- 
riftan ; Mekran,  or  Mecran ; Segiftan ; and  Corafan,  or 
Korafan  ; which  fee  refpedively.  Befides  thefe  provinces, 
and  exclufive  of  Afiatic  Turkey  on  the  W.,  the  ancient 
Perfian  empire  comprifed  Badriana,  or  Balk,  and  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Oxus,  Sogdiana.  See  each  m its  proper 
place.  Befides,  the  fifteenth  fatrapy  of  Herodotus  com- 
prifed the  Sacae  and  Cafpii,  and  fome  other  tribes  nearer  the 
Cafpian  fea.  The  province  of  the  Sacae  and  Cafpii  adjoined 
on  the  W.  to  Corafmia,  which  belonged  to  the  fixteenth 
fatrapy,  and  is  now  the  defart  fpace  of  Kharifm,  with  the 
fmall  territory  of  Khiva.  Herodotus’s  account  of  the  twenty 
fatrapies,  or  great  provinces  of  the  Perfian  empire,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  or  Ghulhtafp,  has  been  well 
illuftrated  in  a late  work  of  major  Rennell,  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader. 

The  principal  religion  of  Iran,  if  we  rely  on  the  autho- 
rities adduced  by  Moffiani  Fani,  a Mahometan  traveller  and 
native  of  Cafhmire,  who  compofed  a trad  on  twelve  differ- 
ent religions,  entitled  the  “ Dabiftan,”  was  that,  which 
Newton  calls  the  oldeft,  and  it  may  be  juftly  called  the 
nobleft,  of  all  religions  ; viz.  “ a firm  belief,  that  one  Su- 
preme God  made  the  world  by  his  power,  and  continually 
governed  it  by  his  providence ; a pious  fear,  love,  and  ado- 
ration of  him ; a due  reverence  for  parents  and  aged  perfons ; 
a paternal  affedion  for  the  whole  human  fpecies,  and  a com- 
paflionate  tendernefs  ever  for  the  brute  creation.”  So  pure 
and  fublime  a fyftem  of  devotion  could  not  long  remain 
among  mortals  unperverted ; and  we  learn  from  the  Dabiftan, 
that  the  popular  worfhip  of  the  Iranians  under  Hufhang, 
long  anterior  to  that  of  Zeratufht  (Zoroafler)  was  purely 
Sabian,  a word  which  grammarians  have  deduced  from 
“ faba,”  a hoft,  and  particularly  the  hoft  of  heaven,  or  the 
celeftial  bodies,  in  the  adoration  of  which  the  Sabian  ritual 
is  believed  to  have  confifted.  In  the  learned  work  juft  men- 
tioned, we  have  a defcription  of  the  feveral  Perfian  temples 
dedicated  to  the  fun  and  planets,  of  the  images  adored  in 
them,  and  of  the  magnificent  proceffions  to  them  on  pre- 
fcribed  feftivals,  one  of  which  is  probably  reprefented  by 
fculpture  in  the  ruined  city  of  Jeftimid  at  Perfepolis ; but 
the  planetary  worfhip  in  Perfia  feems  to  be  only  a part  of  a 
far  more  complicated  religion,  which  we  find  in  the  Indian 
provinces.  Mahabad,  it  is  faid,  received  from  the  creator, 
and  promulgated  among  men,  “ a facred  book  in  a heavenly 
language,”  to  which  the  MufTulman  author  gives  the  Arabic 
title  of  “ defatir,”  or  regulations,  without  afcertaining  its 
original  name ; and  they  fay,  that  fourteen  Mahabads  had 
appeared  or  would  appear  in  human  fhape  for  the  govern- 
ment oFthis  world.  As  we  know,  fays  fir  W.  Jones,  that 
the  Hindus  believe  in  fourteen  Menus,  or  celeftial  perfonages 
with  fimilar  fundions,  the  firft  of  whom  left  a book  of 
“ regulations”  or  “ divine  ordinances,”  which  they  held 
equal  to  the  Veda,  and  the  language  of  which  they  believe  to 
be  that  of  the  gods,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that  the  firft  cor- 
ruption of  the  pureft  and  oldeft  religion  was  the  fyftem  of 
Indian  theology,  invented  by  the  Brahmans,  and  prevalent 
in  the  territories,  where  the  book  of  Mahabad,  or  Menu,  is 
at  this  time  the  ftandard  of  all  religious  and  moral  duties. 
The  acceffion  of  Cayumers,  already  mentioned,  produced  a 
revolution  both  in  government  and  religion  ; he  was  pro- 
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bably  of  a different  race  from  the  Mahab£dians,  who  pre- 
ceded him,  and  began  perhaps  the  new  fyftem  of  national 
faith,  which  Hufhang,  whofe  name  it  bears,  completed  i 
but  the  reformation  was  partial ; for  while  they  rejeded  the 
complex  polytheifm  of  their  predeceffors,  they  retained  the 
laws  of  Mahabad,  with  a fuperftitious  veneration  for  the 
fun,  the  planets,  and  fire  ; thus  refembling  the  Hindu  feds, 
called  “ Sauras”  and  “ Sagnicis,”  the  fecond  of  which  is 
very  numerous  at  Benares,  where  many  “agnihotras”  are 
continually  blazing,  and  where  the  “ Sagnicds,”  when  they 
enter  oir  their  facerdotal  office,  kindle,  with  two  pieces  of 
the  hard  wood  “ Semi,”  a fire,  which  they  keep  lighted 
through  their  lives  for  their  nuptial  ceremony,  the  perform- 
ance  of  folemn  facrifices,  the  obfequies  of  departed  anceftors, 
and  their  own  funeral  pile.  This  remarkable  rite  was  con- 
tinued by  Zeratufht ; who  reformed  the  old  religion  by  the 
addition  of  genii,  or  angels,  prefiding  over  months  and  days, 
of  new  ceremonies  in  the  veneration  fhewn  to  fire,  of  a new 
work,  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  heaven, 
and,  above  all,  by  eftablifhing  the  adual  adoration  of  one 
Supreme  Being.  He  was  born,  according  to  Mofhan,  in 
the  diftrid  of  Rai ; and  it  was  he,  and  not,  as  Ammianus 
afferts,  his  protedor  Gafhtafb,  who  travelled  into  India, 
that  he  might  receive  information  from  the  Brahmans  in 
theology  and  ethics.  Pythagoras  might  poffibly  have  feen  him 
in  the  capital  of  Irak ; but  the  Grecian  fage  muft  have  been 
then  far  advanced  in  years,  and  we  have  no  certain  evidence 
of  an  intercourfe  between  the  two  philofophers.  The  re- 
formed religion  of  Perfia  continued  in  force  till  that  coun- 
try was  fubdued  by  the  Muffulmans ; and  without  ftudying 
the  Zend,  we  have  ample  information  concerning  it,  in  the 
modern  Perfian  writings  of  feveral  who  profeffed  it.  Bah- 
man,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  always  named  Zera- 
tufht with  reverence  j but  he  was  in  truth  a pure  Theift,  and 
ftrongly  difclaimed  any  adoration  of  the  fire  or  other  ele- 
ments ; he  denied,  that  the  dodrine  of  two  coeval  prin- 
ciples, fupremely  good  and  fupremely  bad,  formed  any 
part  of  his  faith  ; and  he  often  repeated  with  emphafis,  the 
verfes  of  Ferdufi,  on  the  proftration  of  Cyrus  and  his  pa- 
ternal grandfather  before  the  blazing  altar : “ Think  not, 
that  they  were  adorers  of  fire ; for  that  element  was  only  an 
exalted  objed,  on  the  luftre  of  which  they  fixed  their  eyes  ; 
they  humbled  themfelves  a week  before  God ; and,  if  thy 
underftanding  be  ever  fo  little  exerted,  thou  muft  acknow- 
ledge thy  dependence  on  the  being  fupremely  pure.”  Sir 
Willian  Jones  clofes  this  detail  with  avowing  as  firm  a con- 
vidion,  that  the  dodrines  of  the  Zend  were  diftind  from 
thofe  of  the  Veda,  as  that  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans, 
with  whom  (he  fays)  we  converfe  every  day,  prevailed  in 
Perfia  before  the  acceffion  of  Cayumers,  whom  the  Parfis, 
from  refped  to  his  memory,  confider  as  the  firft  of  men, 
although  they  believe  in  an  univerfal  deluge  before  his  reign. 

With  the  religion  of  the  old  Perfians,  their  philofophy  was  in- 
timately connected  ; for  they  were  affiduous  obfervers  of  the 
luminaries,  which  they  adored,  and  eftablifhed,  according  to 
Moflian,  who  confirms  in  fome  degree  the  fragments  of 
Berofus,  a number  of  artificial  cycles  with  diftind  names, 
which  feem  to  indicate  a knowledge  of  the  period,  in  which 
the  equinoxes  revolve ; they  are  faid  alfo  to  have  known  the 
moft  wonderful  powers  of  nature,  and  thence  to  have  ac- 
quired the  fame  of  magicians  and  enchanters.  Our  author 
proceeds  to  make  fome  remarks  on  that  metaphyfical  theo- 
logy,  which  has  been  profeffed  immemorially  by  a numerous 
fed  of  Perfians  and  Hindus,  was  carried  in  part  into  Greece, 
and  prevails  even  now  among  the  learned  Muffulmans,  who 
fometimes  avow  it  without  referve.  The  modern  philofo- 
phers of  this  perfuafion  are  called  “ Sufis,”  either  from  the 
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Greek  word  for  a Sage,  or  from  the  woollen  mantle,  which 
they  ufed  to  wear  in  fome  provinces  of  Perfia.  Their  fun- 
damental tenets  are,  that  nothing  exifts  abfolutely  but  God  ; 
that  the  human  fnul  is  an  emanation  from  his  efTence ; and 
though  divided  for  a time  from  its  heavenly  fource,  will  be 
finally  reunited  with  it ; that  the  higheft  poflible  happinefs 
will  arife  from  its  reunion,  and  that  the  chief  good  of  man- 
kind, in  this  tranfitory  world,  confiftsin  as  perfeft  an  union 
with  the  eternal  fpirit,  as  the  incumbrance  of  a mortal  frame 
will  allow : with  other  particulars,  for  which  we  refer 
to  fir  William  Jones’s  Sixth  Difcourfe.  See  Persees  and 
Magi. 

The  religion  of  Perfia  at  this  time  is  the  Mahometan, 
which,  as  it  was  introduced  by  the  fword,  has  been  followed 
by  its  ufual  effefts,  the  deftrudlion  and  depopulation  of  the 
country.  Neverthelefs  the  Perfians  are  faid  to  adopt  a 
milder  fyftem  of  this  creed,  than  that  which  is  followed  by 
the  Turks  and  Arabs.  As  they  fejedt  feveral  abfurdities, 
they  are  regarded  by  the  other  Mahometans  as  heretics,  and 
are  denominated  “ Chias,”  or  Schiites,  while  the  pretended 
true  bedevers  affume  the  name  of  “ Sunnis.”  Chardin  has 
particularly  defcribed  the  Perfian  fyftem  of  Mahometanifm. 
The  pried s of  this  religion,  or  Mullas,  are  in  Perfia  often 
ftyled  ‘ Akonds,”  fignifying  leaders;  and  they  not  only 
preach  in  the  modes,  but  are  often  fchoolmafters.  The 
Pachnamas  are  fuperior  Mullas,  or  vicars  of  the  Imams. 
The  Fakirs  or  Calenders  are  wandering  monks,  or  rather 
fturdy  beggars ; who,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  compel 
the  people  to  maintain  them  in  idlenefs.  See  Fakir. 

The  language  of  the  firft  Perfian  empire  was  the  mother  of 
the  Sanfcrit,  and  confequently  of  the  Zend  and  Parfi,  as 
well  as  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic.  When  Anufhiravan 
fat  on  the  throne  of  Perfia,  two  languages  feem  to  have  been 
generally  prevalent  in  the  great  empire  of  Iran  ; that  of  the 
court,  thence  named  “ Deri,”  which  was  only  a refined  and 
elegant  dialed!  of  the  “ Parfi,”  fo  called  from  the  province 
Pars  or  Fars,  of  which  Shiraz  is  the  capital,  and  that  of 
the  learned,  in  which  moft  books  were  compofed,  and  which 
had  the  name  of  “ Pahlavi”  or  “ Pehlavi,”  either  from  the 
heroes,  who  fpoke  it  in  former  times,  or  from  Pahlu,  a 
trad!  of  land,  which  is  faid  to  have  included  fome  confider- 
able  cities  of  Irak.  The  ruder  dialedls  of  both  thefe  lan- 
guages were,  and  ftill  are,  fpoken  by  the  ruftics  in  feveral 
provinces ; and  in  many  of  them,  as  Herat,  Zabul,  Siftan, 
and  others,  diftind!  idioms  Were  vernacular,  as  it  happens  in 
every  kingdom  of  great  extent.  Befides  the  Parfi  and  Pah- 
lavi, a very  ancient  and  abftrufe  tongue  was  known  to  the 
priefts  and  philofophers,  called  “ the  language  of  the  Zend,” 
becaufe  a book  on  religious  and  moral  duties,  which  they 
held  facred,  and  which  bore  that  name,  had  been  written  in 
it ; while  the  “ Pazend,”  or  comment  on  that  work,  was 
compofed  in  Pahlavi,  as  a more  popular  idiom  ; but  Bah- 
man,  a learned  follower  of  Zeratufht,  and  Perfian  reader  to 
fir  W.  Jones,  allured  him,  that  the  letters  of  his  prophet’s 
book  were  properly  called  “ Zend,”  and  the  language 
“ Avefta,”  as  the  words  of  the  Vedas  are  Sanfcrit,  and  the 
charadlers  “ Nagari.”  The  Zend,  appropriating  the  name 
to  the  facred  language  of  Perfia,  and  the  old  Pahlavi,  are 
alnioll  extinft  in  Iran  ; for  among  6 or  70c o Gabres,  who 
refide  chiefly  at  Yezd,  and  in  Kerman,  there  are  very  few 
who  can  read  Pahlavi,  and  fcarcely  any  who  even  boaft  of 
knowing  the  Zend ; while  the  Parfi,  which  remains  almoft 
pure  in  the  “ Shahnamah,”  has  now  become,  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  numberlefs  Arabian  Words,  and  many  impercepti- 
ble changes,  a new  language,  exquifitely  polifhed  by  a feries 
of  fine  writers  in  profe  and  verfe,  and  analogous  to  the  dif- 
ferent idioms  gradually  formed  in  Europe,  after  the  fabver- 
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fion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Sir  W.  Jones  allures  us,  that 
hundreds  of  Parfi  nouns  are  pure  Sanfcrit,  with  no  other 
change  than  fuch  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  numerous  verna- 
cular diale&s  of  India  ; that  very  many  Perfian  imperatives 
are  the  roots  of  Sanfcrit  verbs  ;'and  that  even  the  moods  and 
tenfes  of  the  Perfian  verb  fubftantive,  which  is  the  model  of 
all  the  reft,  are  deducible  from  the  Sanfcrit  by  an  eafy  and 
clear  analogy.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  Parfi  was  de- 
rived, like  the  various  Indian  dialedls,  from  the  language  of 
the  Brahmans ; and  he  adds,  that  in  the  pure  Perfian  he 
finds  no  trace  of  any  Arabian  tongue,  except  what  pro- 
ceeded from  the  known  intercourfe  between  the  Perfians  and 
Arabs,  efpecially  in  che  time  of  Bahram,  who  was  educated 
in  Arabia,  and  whofe  Arabic  verfes  are  ftill  extindl,  toge- 
ther with  his  heroic  line  in  Deri,  which  many  fuppofe  to  be 
the  firft  attempt  at  Perfian  verfification  in  Arabian  metre. 
But  befides,  “ the  compofition  of  words,”  in  which  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Perfian  delights,  and  which  that  of  the  Arabic 
abhors,  is  a decifive  proof  that  the  Parfi  fprungfroman  In- 
dian, and  not  from  an  Arabian,  ftock.  After  full  confi- 
deration,  both  fir  William  Jones  and  his  reader  Bahman  were 
convinced,  that  the  Zend  bore  a ftrong  refemblance  to  San- 
fcrit, and  the  Pahlavi  to  Arabic.  The  Pahlavi  cur  author 
conceives  to  be  a dialed!  of  the  Chaldaic.  By  the  nature  of 
the  Chaldeean  tongue  moft  words  ended  in  the  firft  long 
vowel,  like  “ Shamia,”  heaven  ; and  that  very  word,  un- 
altered in  a fingle  letter,  is  found  in  the  Pazend ; together 
with  a multitude  of  others,  ail  Arabic  or  Hebrew  with  a 
Chaldaean  termination.  In  Pahlavi  the  verbal  terminations 
of  the  Perfian  are  added  to  the  Chaldaic  root.  All  the  words 
cited  by  the  learned  judge  are  integral  parts  of  the  lan- 
guage, not  adventitious  to  it,  like  the  Arabic  nouns  and  verbs 
engrafted  on  modern  Perfian  ; and  this  diftindtion  convinces 
him,  that  the  dialed!  of  the  Gabres,  which  they  pretend  to 
be  that  of  Zeratufht,  is  a late  invention  of  their  priefts,  or 
fubfequent  at  lead  to  the  Muffulman  invafion.  Our  author 
has  further  fhewn,  that  the  language  of  the  Zend  (which 
fee)  was  at  leaft  a dialed!  of  the  Sanfcrit,  approaching  per- 
haps as  nearly  to  it  as  the  Pracrit,  or  other  popular  idioms, 
which  are  knov/n  to  have  been  fpoken  in  India  two  thoufand 
years  ago.  Upon  the  whole  iir  William  Jones  concludes, 
that  the  oldeft  difcoverable  languages  of  Perfia  were  Chal- 
daic and  Sanfcrit ; and  that,  when  they  had  ceafed  to  be 
vernacular,  the  Pahlavi  and  Zend  were  deduced  from  them 
refpedlively,  and  the  Parfi,  either  from  the  Zend,  or  imme- 
diately from  the  dialed!  of  the  Brahmans  ; but  all  had  per- 
haps a mixture  of  Tartarian  ; for  all  the  beft  lexicographers 
aflert,  that  numberlefs  words  in  ancient  Perfian  are  taken 
from  the  language  of  the  Cimmerians,  or  the  Tartars  of 
Kipchak.  See  Persian  Tongue. 

The  more  ancient  monuments  of  Perfian  literature  unhap- 
pily perifhed  when  the  Mahomedan  fanatics  conquered  the 
country  in  the  7th  century.  One  of  the  oldeft  remains  is  the 
famous  “ Shahnamah,”  or  hiftory  of  kings,  a long  heroic 
poem  of  Ferdufi.  Sadi,  an  excellent  and  entertaining  mo- 
ralift,  writes  in  profe  mingled  with  verfe,  like  feveral  of  the 
Icelandic  fages ; and  a tranflation  of  his  works  is  very  defi- 
rable.  The  Anacreon  of  the  Eaff  is  Hafiz,  whofe  tomb  is  ve- 
nerated in  the  vicinity  of  Shiraz,  and  a fplendid  copy  of 
whofe  works  is  chained  to  his  monument.  But  the  arts  and 
fciences  in  general  are  little  cultivated  by  the  Perfians,  who 
are  faid  to  be  loft  in  abjed!  fuperftition,  and  fond  believers  in 
aftrology,  a proud  fophiftry,  as  Pinkerton  jutlly  expreffes 
it,  which  connefts  the  little  brief  deftiny  of  man  with  the 
vaft  rotation  of  innumerable  funs  and  worlds.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  modern  Perfians  is  chiefly  military  ; and  their 
grofs  flatteries  and  obliquity  of  expreffion,  evince,  that  they 
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have  totally  forgotten  the  noble  fyftem  of  their  anceftors, 
who,  in  the  firlt  place,  taught  their  children  to  fpeak  the 
truth.  The  low  date  of  the  arts  and  fciences  in  Perfia  is  the 
more  furprifing,  as  education  is  exceedingly  cheap.  Chil- 
dren are  taught  at  the  fchools,  and  afterwards  at  the  “ Ma- 
draffas,”  or  colleges,  to  read  and  write  their  native  tongue, 
Arabic,  moral  philofophy,  metaphyfics,  and  the  principles 
of  their  religion.  Some  of  thefe  colleges  are  magnificent 
and  richly  endowed  : they  are  built  in  a quadrangular  form, 
with  an  open  court  in  the  centre,  divided  into  a number  of 
cells,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  mafters  and 
their  fcholars.  Thefe  colleges  are  principally  indebted  for 
their  origin  to  kings  and  other  great  men,  who  look  upon  it 
as  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the  prophet,  to  em- 
ploy their  wealth  in  pious  and  charitable  foundations. 

Th fT poetry  of  the  Perfians  abounds  with  the  molt  fublime 
and  varied  images,  as  well  as  the  moll  pathetic  defcriptions. 
There  is  no  country,  as  it  is  faid,  where  fo  confiderable  a 
knowledge  of  their  bed  writers  in  poetry  defcends  even  to 
the  lowed  claffes  of  the  people.  The  mod  celebrated  of  the 
Perfian  poets  are,  as  we  have  faid,  Sadi,  Hafiz,  and  Fer- 
dufi.  The  writings  of  Sadi  inculcate  the  doftrines  of 
morality.  Hafiz  lings  of  love  and  wine  ; but  many  of  his 
odes  are  received  by  his  countrymen  in  a mydical  fenfe,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  indability  of  the  earthly  hap- 
pinefs,  and  the  duties  which  mortals  owe  to  their  creator. 
In  the  Shahnamah,  the  great  production  of  Ferdufi,  the 
oriental  fcholar  will  difcover  paffages,  which  would  not, 
perhaps,  difgrace  the  mod  eminent  claflical  authors. 

In  hi/lorical compofition,  the  Perfians  claim  little  confidera- 
tion.  All  their  works  of  this  kind  are  written  fince  the  time 
of  Mahomet,  and  are  written,  with  few  exceptions,  in  an  in- 
flated Ayle,  full  of  exaggeration  and  embellilhment.  Some 
of  the  Perfian  romances  are  very  beautiful ; but  the  mod 
entertaining  dories  have  never,  for  the  mod  part,  been  com- 
mitted to  paper,  and  are  only  known  from  oral  tradition. 
Story-tellers  are  common  in  this  country,  and  the  king  al- 
ways keeps  one  to  amufe  his  leifure  hours. 

With  regard  to  fcience , their  knowledge  is  very  limited  ; 
they  poffefs  fome  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and 
the  mod  learned  either  really  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Euclid,  Aridotle,  and  Plato, 
which  have  been  tranflated  into  Arabic.  Aflronomy  they 
regard  as  the  mod  fublime  of  all  dudies,  probably  from  its 
connexion  with  adrology,  to  which  they  are,  as  we  have 
faid,  much  addifted.  In  phyfic  and  furgery  they  are  grofsly 
ignorant.  In  feulpture'and  painting  the  Perfians  have  at  no 
time  attained  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  In  architecture, 
as  well  as  fculpture,  the  ancient  Perfians  would  appear  to 
have  furpaffed  their  defcendants,  in  proof  of  which  we  may 
refer  to  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  Shuiter,  and  Ctefiphon. 

The  general  outlines  of  all  the  cities  in  Perfia  are  the  fame. 
They  are  furrounded  by  a mud,  and  fometimes  a brick  wall, 
flanked  at  regular  didances  with  round  or  fquare  towers. 
The  dreets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  having  a gutter  through 
the  centre  ; and  the  houfes,  which  are  low,  flat-roofed,  and 
built  of  brick  or  mud,  have  each  a fmall  court  furrounded 
by  a high  wall.  They  have  feldom  any  windows  to  the 
flreet.  The  palaces  of  the  nobility,  though  mean  in  their 
exterior  appearance,  are  convenient  and  elegant  within  : they 
are  divided  into  feveral  courts,  in  the  mod  retired  of  which 
is  the  “ haram,”  or  apartments  of  the  women.  The  centre 
court  is  ufually  fquare,  divided  into  parterres  of  flowers, 
with  a jet  d’eau  continually  playing  before  the  window  of 
the  “dewan  kana,”  or  public  hall.  The  walls  and  ceilings 
of  this  hall  are  ornamented  with  a profufion  of  paintings, 
and  inlaid  with  looking-glades ; the  floor  is  covered  with 


carpets  and  numuds ; and  one  entire  fide  of  the  room  is 
occupied  by  large  falh  window?  of  painted  glafs.  The  apart- 
ments of  the  haram  are  often  fitted  up  with  great  tade  and 
magnificence ; but  the  fleeping  rooms  allotted  to  drangers 
are  generally  fmall.  The  bazars,  or  market  places,  in  fome 
cities,  particularly  thofe  of  Lar  and  Shiraz,  may  be 
accounted  handfome  buildings ; but  the  mofques,  mi- 
narets, and  colleges,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Perfian 
cities. 

For  an  account  of  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  Per- 
fians in  the  17th  century,  we  refer  to  Chardin,  Thevenot, 
Sanfon,  and  other  travellers  ; and  an  idea  of  modern  man- 
ners may  be  derived  from  the  travels  of  Gmelin  in  Ghilan. 
The  Perfians  dill  pride  themfelves  in  univerfal  politenefs  and 
hofpitality.  With  a conceit  of  their  fuperior  wifdom  and 
fagacity,  they  blend  a paffionate  temper  ; and  their  recent 
commotions  have  tainted  their  national  character  with  cruelty. 
Their  temperament  is  fanguine  ; and  both  rich  and  poor  are 
generally  gay,  and  indulge  immoderate  mirth  after  the  mod 
violent  quarrels. 

A late  writer  defcribes  the  Perfians  as  “ a remarkably 
handfome  race  of  men  ; brave,  hofpitable,  patient  in  ad- 
verfity,  affable  to  drangers,  and  highly  polifhed  in  their  man- 
ners. They  are  gentle  and  infinuating  in  their  addrefs,  and, 
as  companions,  agreeable  and  entertaining ; but,  in  return, 
they  are  totally  devoid  of  many  edimable  qualities,  and  pro- 
foundly verfed  in  all  the  arts  of  deceit  and  hypocrify.  They 
are  haughty  to  their  inferiors,  obfequious  to  their  fuperiors, 
cruel,  vindictive,  treacherous,  and  avaricious,  without  faith, 
friendlhip,  gratitude,  or  honour.”  “Frugal  in  his  diet,  ro- 
bud  in  his  conditution,  capable  of  enduring  aflonifhing  fa- 
tigue, and  inured,  from  his  infancy,  to  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  hunger  and  third,  nature  feems  to  have  formed  the 
Perfian  for  a foldier.” 

They  are  much  attached  to  the  fair  fex,  and  not  averfe 
from  wine.  Their  general  complexion  is  fair,  with  a tint  of 
olive ; but  thofe  fouth  about  Shiraz,  in  Candahar,  and  in 
the  provinces  towards  India,  are  of  a dark  brown.  They 
are  commonly  fat,  with  black  hair,  high  forehead,  aquiline 
nofe,  full  cheeks,  and  a large  chin  ; and  the  form  of  the  coun- 
tenance is  frequently  oval.  A Perfian  beauty  is  mod 
edeemed  when  of  middle  dature,  with  long  black  hair, 
black  eyes  and  eyebrows,  long  eye-ladies,  fair  complexion 
with  very  little  red,  fmall  nofe,  mouth,  and  chin,  white 
teeth,  long  neck,  bread  not  full,  fmall  feet  and  hands, 
(lender  ftiape,  and  extremely  fmooth  Ikin.  In  the  purchafe  of 
Georgian  and  Circadian  flaves,  it  is  probable  that  thefe  marks 
are  as  familiar  as  thofe  of  a beautiful  horfe  among  jockies. 
Thofe  females  that  are  Georgian  flaves  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  highly  animated,  but  they  excel  more  in  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  their  perfons  than  in  the  regularity  of  their 
features.  They  are  fometimes  brought  from  their  native 
country,  as  an  article  of  trade  ; but  mod  of  them  are  carried 
away  by  the  Perfian  armies  in  their  predatory  incurfions  into 
Georgia.  Their  price  varies  according  to  the  fupply  of  the 
market.  In  1810  a young  and  beautiful  Georgian  girl  might 
be  purchafed  for  about  80/.  derling.  In  this  country  courte- 
zans are  not  only  common,  but  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment ; they  are  regularly  licenfed,  and  pay  a duty  to  the 
date. 

The  men  are  generally  drong  and  robud,  and  inclined  to 
martial  exercifes ; but  they  are  particularly  fubjeCt  to  dif- 
orders  of  the  eyes.  They  commonly  (have  the  head ; but 
the  beard  is  facred,  and  an  objeCt  of  careful  attention.  To 
talk  difrefpeCtfully  of  his  beard,  is  the  greated  infult  that 
can  be  offered  to  a native  of  this  country ; and  an  attempt 
to  touch  it  would  probably  be  followed  by  the  indant  death 
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of  the  offender.  The  drefs  of  the  Perfians  confifts  of  a long 
robe,  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet,  and  a high  cap,  which, 
when  covered  with  a fhawl,  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  an- 
cient tiara.  A fafh  is  bound  round  the  waift,  in  which  a 
fmall  dagger  is  ftuck  ; and  no  perfon  conceives  himfelf 
drefled  without  a fword.  They  often  wear  three  or  four 
light  dreffes  over  one  another,  fattened  with  a belt  or  fafh ; 
and  they  are  fond  of  large  cloaks  of  thick  cloth.  The  drefs 
of  the  women  is  extremely  Ample : it  is  compofed,  in  the 
fummer  feafon,  of  a filk  or  muflin  fhift,  a loofe  pair  of  velvet 
trowfers,  and  an  “ ulkhaliq,”  or  veft.  The  head  is  covered 
with  a large  black  turban,  over  which  a Cafhmirian  fhawl  is 
gracefully  thrown,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a veil. 
In  the  cold  weather,  a clofe-bodied  robe,  reaching  to  the 
knees,  and  fattened  in  front  by  large  gold  buttons,  is  worn 
over  the  veft.  This  is  made  of  velvet,  or  “ kimcob,”  and 
fometimes  ornamented  with  jewels. 

The  natives  of  Perfia  da  not  recline  on  cufhions,  in  the 
luxurious  manner  of  the  Turks,  but  fit  in  an  eredt  potture 
on  a thick  felt,  called  a “ numud.”  They  feldom  or  ever 
have  fire  in  their  apartments  in  the  eoldeft  feafon ; but  in 
order  to  be  warm,  fold  themfelves  in  a fur  peliffe,  or  a 
“ kerounee,”  which  is  a handfome  robe  of  crimfon  cloth, 
lined  with  (bawls  or  velvet.  They  rife  with  the  fun,  and 
having  drefled  and  faid  their  prayers,  take  a cup  of  coffee, 
or  fome  fruit.  They  then  enter  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  day, 
if  they  have  any ; or  elfe  fmoke  and  converfe  until  about 
i x o’clock,  at  which  time  they  ufually  have  their  breakfaft, 
and  then  retire  into  the  haram.  Here  they  remain  until 
about  3 o’clock,  when  they  return  to  the  hall,  fee  company, 
and  finifh  their  bufinefs.  Between  9 and  10,  the  dinner,  or 
principal  meal,  is  ferved  up.  Boiled  rice  varioufly  prepared, 
currie  or  pillaws,  and  mutton  and  fowl  differently  drefled, 
conftitute  their  moll  ufual  difh;  of  which  they  eat  mo- 
derately, but  in  a manner  difgufting  to  European  delicacy. 
Their  meat  is  boiled  to  excefs,  and  the  meal  is  enlarged  with 
pot-herbs,  roots  and  fruits,  cakes,  hard  eggs,  and  above 
all  fweet-meats,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  Wine  they 
never  tafte  before  company ; although  in  private  they  are 
notorious  drunkards,  and  invariably  drink  before  they  eat. 
They  are  paflionately  fond  of  tobacco,  which  they  fmoke 
almoft  inceffantly  through  the  whole  day ; and  this  confti- 
tutes  the  principal  amufement  of  a man  of  fortune.  Hunt- 
ing and  hawking,  as  well  as  various  gymnaftic  exercifes,  are 
their  favourite  amufements.  By  thefe  means  their  bodies 
become  hardened  and  aftive ; and  as  they  are  taught  to  ride 
from  their  youth,  they  manage  their  horfes  with  great  bold- 
nefs  and  addrefs.  They  frequently  ufe  the  warm  bath, 
but  feldom  change  their  linen.  They  are  remarkable  for 
cleanlinefs  both  in  their  perfons  and  habitations.  Circum- 
cifion  is  performed  by  a furgeon,  fometimes  within  ten  days 
after  the  birth,  and  at  others  ten  years  ; but  that  of  girls  is 
unknown,  and  confined  to  the  Arabs.  Marriages  are  con- 
ducted by  female  mediation,  and  the  ceremonies  fomewhat 
refemble  the  Ruffian.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  the  firft 
married  is  the  chief  wife.  Burials  are  conducted  with  little 
fplendour,  and  the  day  of  death  is  commonly  that  of  fepul- 
ture.  They  believe  that  a particular  angel  is  the  foie  author 
of  death,  by  the  fpecial  command  of  God  : hence  fuicide  is 
very  rare,  and  duels  abfolutely  unknown.  The  wives  of 
the  peafantry  are  employed  in  the  management  of  the  houfe ; 
they  never  go  abroad  without  covering  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  with  a veil.  In  the  higher  circles,  they  are  almoft  al- 
ways confined  to  their  cell  in  the  haram,  and  chiefly  pafs 
their  time  in  drinking  coffee,  and  fmoking  the  “ calcan 
but  agreeably  to  the  praftice  of  the  Mahometans,  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 


The  government  of  Perfia  appears  to  have  been  always 
defpotic.  That  of  eaftern  Perfia,  or  the  kingdom  of  Can- 
dahar,  is  reprefented  as  mild  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  of 
weftern  Perfia,  when  firmly  eftablifhed,  will  affume  the  fame 
charafter.  The  prefent  monarch  rules  with  an  abfolute 
fway,  and  he  is  under  no  reftraint  in  the  exercife  of  his 
power ; and  has  an  uncontrolled  dominion  over  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  fubjeds.  Here  is  no  fenate  or  national 
affembly  of  any  kind.  The  functions  of  government  are  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  fovereign  and  his  two  principal  ninifters,  the 
“ vizier  azem,”  or  grand  viziet,  and  the  “ ameen  a doulah,” 
or  lord  high  treafurer.  The  former  fuperintends  every 
thing  connected  with  foreign  relations,  and  even  commands 
the  armies,  in  the  abfence  of  the  king  or  the  prince.  The 
latter,  who  is  fubordinate  to  the  other,  principally  attends 
to  internal  arrangements,  fuch  as  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venues, and  the  cultivation  of  the  lands.  Subordinate  to 
the  minillry  is  a regular  gradation  of  officers,  who  occupy 
pods  in  the  houfehold,  army,  and  revenue  departments. 
The  governors  of  the  provinces  affume  the  title  of  “ begler- 
begs thofe  of  the  diftriCts  that  of  “ hakim,”  or  “ zakit  j” 
and  each  village  is  under  the  management  of  a “ khet  kho- 
dah.”  The  jurifprudence  of  this  empire  is  founded,  as  in 
other  Mahometan  ftates,  on  the  dodrines  of  the  Koran. 
The  “ fchiek  ool  iflam’’  is  the  nominal  judge  of  civil  and 
criminal  law  ; but  the  governors  of  the  different  towns  and 
provinces  are,  in  reality,  the  perfons  who  decide  in  cafes  of 
importance.  In  the  capital  the  king  himfelf  daily  fits  in 
judgment,  and  the  award  is  not  always  confonant  to  juftice. 
The  mod  common  punifhments  to  men  of  exalted  rank  are 
death  and  deprivation  of  fight ; and  to  thofe  of  the  lower 
orders,  mutilation  and  the  baftinado  on  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
Theft  is  a crime  always  punifhed  with  the  moil  unrelenting 
feverity.  The  body  of  the  culprit  is  fometimes  torn  afunder, 
by  being  bound  to  the  branches  of  trees  afterwards  fepa- 
rated.  Trifling  difputes  are,  in  general,  fettled  by  the 
“ cazi”  and  “ daroga”  of  the  bazars. 

The  Handing  army  of  the  empire,  as  it  may  be  called, 
confifts  of  the  king’s  body  guard,  amounting  to  about 
10,000  men,  and  the  “ gholaums,”  or  royal  flaves,  who  are 
about  3000.  But  the  military  force  of  the  Perfian  empire  is 
conftituted  by  the  number  and  bravery  of  the  wandering 
tribes.  When  the  fovereign  wifhes  to  affemble  an  army 
the  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  are  commanded  to  fend  to 
the  royal  camp  a number  of  men,  proportioned  to  the  power 
and  ftrength  of  each  tribe.  The  army,  thus  affembled,  con- 
fifts chiefly  of  cavalry ; and  as  they  feldom  receive  either 
clothing  or  pay,  they  are  only  kept  together  by  the  hope  of 
plunder.  The  prefent  king,  by  an  extraordinary  effort, 
might  probably,  in  this  way,  be  able  to  colled  together  a 
force  of  150,000  or  perhaps  200,000  men.  The  rulers  of 
Perfia  have  entrufted  the  defence  of  their  dominions  to  the 
cavalry,  which  is  excellent.  Their  arms  are  a fcymetar,  a 
brace  of  piftols,  a carabin,  and  fometimes  a lance,  or  a bow 
and  arrow,  all  of  which  they  ufe  alternately,  at  full  fpeed, 
with  the  utmoft  dexterity.  The  piftols  are  either  ftuck  in 
the  girdle,  or  in  the  bolfters  of  the  faddle  ; the  carabin  or 
the  bow  is  flung  acrofs  the  fhoulder  ; and  the  lance,  which 
is  light  and  fhafted  with  bamboo,  is  wielded  in  the  right 
hand.  As  the  Perfian  armies  receive  no  regular  pay,  but 
are  kept  together  merely  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  incumbent  on  the  king  to  take  the  field  once  a 
year,  againft  the  Ruffians,  Afghans,  or  Turcomans,*  his  im- 
mediate neighbours.  But  they  know  nothing  of  war  as  a 
fcience  ; and  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
fortification,  and  of  the  arts  of  attaok  and  defence.  The 
chief  artillery  is  compofed  of  “ zumbarooks,”  or  fmall 
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fwivels,  mounted  on  and  fired  from  the  backs  of  camels. 
Their  roads  do  not  allow  of  the  tranfportation  of  cannon. 
In  the  organifation  of  their  armies  they  are  in  total  want  of 
good  officers,  and  consequently  no  proper  fubordination  pre- 
vails among  them. 

The  ftate  of  the  people  feems  to  be  deplorable,  und er  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  numerous  khans  or  chiefs.  As  to 
the  population  of  Perfia,  it  cannot  be  juftly  eftimated ; but 
perhaps  it  little  exceeds  that  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  which  has 
been  computed  at  io  millions.  Of  thefe  perhaps  fix  millions 
may  belong  to  weftern  Perfia ; while  the  other  four  contri- 
bute towards  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Candahar. 
The  population  of  the  Perfian  empire  was  eftimated  by 
Chardin  at  about  40  millions  of  perfons ; but  this  eftimate 
is  univerfally  allowed  far  to  exceed  the  real  amount.  A 
modern  writer  (Mr.  J.  M.  Kinneir)  queftions  whether  the 
% inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Indus  would  now  be  found  to  amount  to  more  than 
18  or  20  millions;  including  in  this  computation  the 
“ Illiats,”  or  wandering  tribes,  who  probably  exceed  in 
number  thofe  who  refide  in  towns.  Thefe  tribes  conftitute 
the  military  force ; and  their  chiefs,  to  whom  they  are  en- 
tirely devoted,  the  hereditary  nobility  of  this  great  empire. 
Thefe  are  of  Turkifh  origin,  and  dill  fpeak  the  language, 
and  preferve  the  manners  of  their  Scythian  anceftors.  The 
land  granted  to  each  tribe,  on  its  introduction  to  the  coun- 
try at  a remote  period,  is  now,  in  confequence  of  long  pof- 
feffion,  confidered  as  the  property  of  the  different  chiefs. 
Thefe  tribes,  for  the  moft  part,  follow  the  paftoral  life. 
Their  tents  are  walled  with  mats,  and  covered  with  a coarfe 
kind  of  black  cloth,  manufactured  by  themfelves.  In  the 
fine  feafon  they  are  moving  in  fearch  of  pafturage ; but  in 
winter,  feveral  of  the  tribes  fettle  in  villages.  In  Dahiftan, 
Aftrabad,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Khorafan,  they  live  in 
fmall  portable  houfes,  inftead  of  tents.  They  principally 
fubfift  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  grow  little  corn. 
They  manufacture  cloth,  and  feveral  other  fmaller  articles 
for  their  own  ufe ; and  the  moft  beautiful  Perfian  and 
Turkifh  carpets,  fo  much  admired  in  Europe,  are  the  works 
of  the  Illiats.  Inured  from  their  infancy  to  every  danger 
and  fatigue,  and  tenacious,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  honour 
ot  their  tribe,  they  are  at  once  the  prop  and  the  glory  of 
their  country.  Each  tribe  is  divided  into  “ teeras,”  or 
branches ; and  each  “ teera”  has  a particular  leader,  all  of 
whom  are,  however,  fubfervient  to  the  chief.  The  chiefs 
are,  from  birth  and  influence,  the  fir fl  men  in  the  empire : 
they  are  always  mutually  jealous  and  hoftile  ; and  the  king, 
by  fomenting  their  quarrels,  and  thus  nicely  balancing  the 
power  of  the  one  again (l  that  of  the  other,  infures  his  own 
lafety,  and  the  peace  of  his  dominions. 

The  moll  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Perfian  tribes 
are  the  Bucktiari,  who  furnifh  the  bed  infantry  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  Fielhi,  both  of  whom  pitch  their  tents 
in  the  fertile  diftriCts  of  Lauriftan,  between  Shufter,  If- 
pahan,  and  Kermanfhaw;  the  Affhar,  to  which  Nadir  Shah 
belonged,  difperfed  all  over  the  kingdom ; the  Kafar,  of 
which  the  prefent  king  is  the  head,  who  are  in  poffeffion  of 
Aftrabad  and  Mazanderam  ; and  the  lvaragoozh,  or  biack- 
eyed  tribe,  who  inhabit  the  plains  of  Hamadan,  and  who  are 
etteemed  the  fineft  horfemen.  The  Bucktiari  and  Fielhi  live 
in  a remote  and  very  mountainous  territory,  bordering  on 
the  Turkifh  and  Perfian  empires,  and  in  a great  meafure  in- 
dependent of  both,  are  at  heft  but  a lawlefs  and  favage  ban- 
ditti. They  poflefs  the  country  of  the  Coflaens  and  Uxians, 
whofe  habits  they  alfo  referable. 

The  army  of  weftern  Perfia  united,  and  fomewhat  re- 
inftated  in  profperity,  might  amount  to  about  100,000 


effective  men,  and  this  probably  may  be  the  amount  of 
that  of  Candahar.  The  chief  merchants  in  Perfia  are  the 
Armenian  Chriftians  and  the  Hindoos,  fo  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  has  been  always  in  the  hands  of 
ftrangers.  The  name  of  a warlike  navy  has  been  alto- 
gether unknown.  The  revenue  of  Perfia  cannot  be  accu- 
rately afeertained  ; but  it  is  thought  probable  that  the 
monarch  of  Candahar  may  clear  from  his  various  provinces 
about  three  millions  fterling  ; while  weftern  Perfia  fcarcely 
fupplies  two  millions.  The  whole  revenue  has  been  by  fome 
eftimated  at  700,000  tomans,  the  toman  being  computed  at 
about  3/.  7 s.  or  about  32  millions  of  French  livres.  The  re- 
venue, as  ftated  by  the  writer  above  named,  does  not  much 
exceed  three  millions,  and  is  derived  from  two  fources ; 
the  tax  on  land,  and  the  duties  and  impofts  on  all  kinds 
of  merchandize.  This  writer  fuggefts,  that  the  tax  on 
land  belonging  to  the  crown  or  to  individuals,  may  pro- 
bably amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

The  capital  city  of  Perfia  is  Ifpahan,  which  fee  : and  the 
fecond  city  is  Shiraz,  which  alfo  fee.  The  other  cities  are 
Tefflis,  Derbent,  Erivan,  Tebriz  or  Tauriz,  Rafht,  Sari, 
Biftam,  Khavar,  Tahiran,  Cafbin,  Sultania,  Hamadan  or 
Amadan,  Kom,  and  Cafhan,  which  fee  refpeCtively.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Ahwaz,  or  ancient  Choafpes,  Kiab  and 
Ahwaz  are  of  fmall  account : nor  is  Toftar,  or  Shufter, 
though  the  capital  of  a province,  of  much  account.  In 
the  proximity  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  Kazerun,  Firuzabad,  and 
Jarun  or  Yarun,  hardly  deferve  mention.  Lar  (which  fee,) 
is  the  capital  of  a province.  For  the  towns  on  the  Perfian 
gulf,  fee  Persian  Gulf.  Tiz  and  Gaudal  are  two  ports 
on  the  coaft  of  Mekran,  of  no  great  importance.  The  ca- 
pital of  Kerman  is  Yezd,  which  fee.  North  of  Yezd  is 
Hirabad,  which  fee.  The  other  cities  of  weftern  Perfia 
fcarcely  deferve  commemoration.  In  paffing  to  the  eaftern 
divifion,  or  the  kingdom  of  Candahar,  we  find  Cabul,  the 
metropolis,  and  Candahar,  a city  of  fmall  fize,  chiefly  wor- 
thy of  notice  as  the  grand  paflage  between  thefe  extenfive 
empires.  Zarang  is  fuppofed  to  equal  any  city  in  Segiftan  ; 
and  the  other  chief  towns  on  the  Hinmend  are  Dargafp, 
Boft,  and  Rokhage  or  Arokhage.  The  dominion  of  Ze- 
maun  Shah  comprifes  a confiderable  portion  of  Korafan. 
Here  we  find  Herat,  Mefchid,  &c.  The  fouthern  province 
of  Mekran  naturally  coincides  in  allegiance  with  Segiftan  and 
Sindi  to  the  empire  of  Candahar  : but  its  northern  limits 
have  not  been  defined,  though  major  Rennell  informs  us 
that  they  include  Gaur,  a confiderable  city  and  province. 
Bamian  belongs  to  the  fame  portion  of  Bucharia.  After 
this  curfory  mention  of  fome  of  the  principal  places  in 
eaftern  and  weftern  Perfia,  we  refer  for  a more  particular 
defeription  of  them  to  the  articles  that  occur  under  their 
refpeCtive  names. 

The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Perfia  may  be  faid 
to  be  annihilated  ; though  a few  carpets  {till  reach  Europe 
at  extravagant  prices.  The  trade  with  Ruffia  and  the  Caf- 
pian  is  of  fmall  account,  confuting  of  fait  and  naphtha  from 
Baku,  and  fome  filk  from  Shirvan  and  Ghilan.  The  Per- 
fian merchants  alfo  bring  goods  to  Balfrufh,  the  largeft 
town  in  Mazanderam,  where  they  trade  with  thofe  of  Ruffia. 

On  this  fubjeCt  the  reader  will  derive  fatisfaCtory  informa- 
tion from  the  Travels  of  Mr.  Hanway  ; the  fecond  edition 
of  which  was  publilhed  in  2 vols.  4to.  1754.  From  Char- 
din we  learn  what  was  the  ftate  of  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  this  country  in  the  17th  century.  Embroid- 
ery on  filk,  cloth,  and  leather,  had  attained  high  perfec- 
tion : earthen-ware  was  made  throughout  Perlia ; but  the 
beft  was  that  of  Shiraz,  Mefchid,  Yezd,  and  Zarang, 
where  it  was  Angularly  beautiful,  equalling  the  Chinefe 
porcelain 
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porcelain  in  finenefs  and  tranfparency  : fome  forts  refitted 
fire,  and  the  fabric  was  fo  hard  as  to  produce  lading  mortars 
for  grinding  various  fubftances.  (See  Murrhine. ) The 
manufactures  of  leather  and  ihagreen  were  alfo  excellent  ; 
and  they  were  diftinguilhed  for  their  braziery,  ufing  the 
tin  of  Sumatra  for  lining  their  veffels.  The  bows  of  Per- 
fia,  its  finely  damafked  fabres,  its  razors,  and  other  works 
in  fteel,  were  in  high  eftimation  ; and  the  Perfians  excelled 
in  cutting  precious  ftones,  and  dyeing  bright  and  lading 
colours.  Their  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  and  thofe  made 
of  goats’  and  camels’  hair,  with  their  filks,  brocades,  and 
velvets,  were  fuperior  manufactures.  The  carpets,  chiefly 
from  the  province  of  Segiftan,  were  brought  to  Europe 
through  Turkey,  and  in  Chardin’s  time  called  Turkey  car- 
pets : they  were  valued  by  the  number  of  threads  in  the 
inch,  being  fometimes  14  or  15.  The  fluffs  made  of  camels’ 
hair  were  fupplied  chiefly  from  Kerman,  and  thofe  of  goats’ 
hair  from  Mazanderam  ; but  the  cotton  cloths  were  ob- 
tained principally  from  Hindooftan  ; but  the  fabric  of  broad 
cloth  was  unknown,  and  fupplied  by  a kind  of  felt.  The 
ftandard  native  merchandize  was  filk.  To  Hindooftan 
were  fent  tobacco,  preferved  fruits,  efpecially  dates,  wines, 
horfes,  porcelain,  and  leather  of  different  colours  : to  Tur- 
key, tobacco  and  kitchen  utenfils  : and  to  Ruffia,  manufac- 
tured filks.  The  little  commerce  which  the  country  now 
enjoys  is  principally  carried  on  by  the  Armenians,  whofe 
habits,  migrations,  and  induftry,  bear  fome  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  the  Jews.  They  are  fcattered  over  the  kingdom, 
and  are  held  in  greater  refpeA  by  the  Perfians  than  is  con- 
fident with  the  intolerant  precepts  of  the  Koran.  They 
feldom  intermarry  with  any  other  feft,  and  preferve  invio- 
late the  religion  and  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors.  As  they 
are  never  allowed  to  interfere  either  in  political  or  military 
concerns,  their  cowardice  is  proverbial.  The  principal 
colony  of  Armenians  was  that  brought  from  Julfa,  on  the 
banks  of  Araxes,  and  eftablilhed  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great 
at  Ifpahan.  This  colony,  in  the  time  of  Chardin,  amounted 
to  14,000  families  ; but  the  tyranny  of  the  Afghans,  and 
fubfequent  civil  wars,  have  reduced  the  extenfive  and  beau- 
tiful fuburb  of  Julfa  to  a heap  of  ruins,  and  its  inhabitants 
to  about  400  families.  Tne  Armenians,  however,  are  not 
confined  to  Ifpahan,  but  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  commer- 
cial towns  of  the  empire.  The  chief  imports  from  India 
are  fugar,  indigo,  fpice,  cloths,  piece  goods,  chintz  from 
Mafulipatam,  woollen  cloths,  cutlery,  and  other  European 
articles.  From  Aftrachan,  cutlery,  woollen  cloths,  watches, 
jewellery,  arms,  and  fine  glafs  are  imported.  The  returns 
for  thefe  articles  are  bullion,  raw  filk,  pearl,  fhawls,  carpets, 
wine,  and  horfes. 

The  climate  of  Perfia  is  various  in  different  part6 ; de- 
pending lefs  on  difference  of  latitude,  than  on  the  nature 
and  elevation  of  the  country,  fo  that  it  is  faid  to  be  the 
country  of  three  climates.  The  northern  provinces  on  the 
Cafpian  are  comparatively  cold  and  moift:  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  as  Chardin  obferves,  the  winter  begins  in 
November,  and  continues  till  March,  commonly  fevere,  with 
ice  and  fnow,  the  latter  falling  chiefly  on  the  mountains,  and 
remaining  on  thofe  three  days’  journey  W.  of  Ifpahan  for 
eight  months  in  the  year.  From  March  to  May  high  winds 
are  frequent  ; but  from  May  to  September  the  air  is 
ferene,  refrelhed  by  breezes  in  the  night.  The  heat,  how- 
ever, is  during  this  period  exceffive  in  the  low  countries, 
bordering  on  the  Indian  ocean  and  Perfiau  gulf,  in  Chu- 
fiftan,  the  defarts  of  Kerman,  and  alfo  in  fome  parts  of 
the  interior,  particularly  at  Tehraun,  the  capital.  From 
September  to  November,  the  winds  again  prevail.  In  the 
centre  and  fouth  the  air  is  generally  dry ; thunder  and 


lightning  are  uncommon ; and  a rainbow  i9  feldom  feen ; 
earthquakes  are  almoft  unknown  ; but  heat  is  often  deftruc- 
tive  in  the  fpring.  Near  the  Perfian  gulf  the  hot  wind, 
called  “ Samiel,”  fometimes  fuffocates  the  unwary  traveller. 
The  fummers  are,  in  general,  very  mild,  after  afcending 
the  mountains.  To  the  N.  of  Shiraz  the  winters  are  fe- 
vere, infomuch,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Tehraun  and  Ta- 
breez,  all  communication  is  cut  off,  for  feveral  fucceflive 
weeks,  between  thefe  cities  and  the  adjoining  villages.  The 
climate,  notwithftanding  this  fudden  tranfition  from  heat  to 
cold,  is  Angularly  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderam.  The  air  is  dry ; the 
dews  not  infalubrious.  The  atmofphere  is  always  clear, 
and  at  night  the  planets  fhine  with  a degree  of  luftre  un- 
known in  Europe  ; and  as  it  feldom  rains,  here  are  none 
of  thofe  damps  or  peftiferous  exhalations  fo  common  in  the 
woody  parts  of  Hindooftan. 

The  diftinguifhing  features  of  this  country  are  a defi- 
ciency of  rivers  and  a multitude  of  mountains:  its  plains, 
where  they  occur,  are  generally  defart.  So  that  Perfia 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  defarts  and  mountains, 
and  this  divifion,  it  is  faid,  has  generally  influenced  its  hif- 
tory  and  deftinies  in  all  ages.  The  foil  may  be  regarded 
as  unfertile,  and,  according  to  Chardin,  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  part  was  cultivated  in  his  time.  The  mountains  of 
this  country,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  rocky,  without 
wood  or  plants,  are  interfperfed  with  vallies,  fome  of  which 
are  ftony  and  fandy,  and  fome  confifting  of  a hard  dry 
clay,  which  requires  much  watering ; and  hence  the  Per- 
fian farmer  is  much  employed  in  irrigation.  What  has  now 
been  faid  relates  to  the  central  and  fouthern  provinces  ; thofe 
in  the  north  being  fufficiently  rich  and  fertile.  The  moft  com- 
mon grain  of  Perfia  is  wheat,  and  this  is  excellent.  Rice  is 
a more  univerfal  aliment,  and  regarded  by  the  Perfians  as 
delicious  : this  is  generally  produced  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, thofe  being  the  beft  watered  : barley  and  millet 
are  fown,  but  oats  are  little  cultivated.  In  Armenia  there 
is  fome  rye.  The  plough  is  fmall,  and  drawn  by  lean 
cattle,  fo  that  it  merely  fcratches  the  ground.  After  the 
plough  and  harrow,  the  fpade  is  ufed  for  forming  the  ground 
into  fquares,  with  ledges  or  little  banks  to  retain  the 
water.  The  dung  is  chiefly  human,  and  that  of  pigeons  min- 
gled with  earth,  and  preferved  for  two  years  to  dimini/h  its 
heat.  In  the  N.W.  countries  the  vines  are  interred  during 
the  winter  ; and  when  infefts  attack  the  tree,  they  lay  frefli 
earth  to  the  roots.  The  nature  of  the  foil  in  this  country 
varies  almoft  as  much  as  the  climate  ; in  the  fouthern  and 
eaftern  provinces  it  is  light  and  fandy  : in  the  weftern  and 
interior  parts,  hard  and  gravelly  ; and  in  the  northern  di- 
vifion, which  borders  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  rich  and  loamy. 
The  filk  worm  is  cultivated  in  moft  parts  of  the  country, 
but  particularly  in  the  province  of  Ghilan,  and  the  vicinity 
of  Kaftian  ; cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  are  alfo  raifed  ; 
and  no  country  can  exceed  this  in  the  variety  or  flavours 
of  its  fruits.  The  prefent  depreffed  date  of  agriculture  is 
owing,  in  a great  meafure,  to  the  unfettled  nature  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  government,  which  affords  no  protection  to 
private  property,  and  offers  no  encouragement  to  induftry. 

The  rivers  of  Perfia,  not  taking  into  account  the  Eu- 
phrates, Tigris,  and  Indus  or  Sinde,  which  are  not  pro- 
perly Perfian,  are  the  Ahwaz  (fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 
Gyndes  of  Herodotus),  the  Zeindeh  of  d’Anville,  and 
called  by  the  Turks  Kara  Sou  (fee  Karasa),  or  the  black 
river ; which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in 
Perfia,  and  purfues  a courfe  of  about  400  Britilh  miles, 
from  the  mountains  of  Elwend  to  the  eftuary  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates : — the,  Rud,  or  Divrud,  the  principal  of  thofe 
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rivers  that  flow  from  the  range  of  mountains  in  the  N.E.  and 
fall  into  the  Perfian  gulf  : — the  Krenk  and  Meklhid,  rivers  of 
Mekran,  which  join  and  form  the  river  of  Mend,  fo  called 
from  a town  by  which  it  pafles  : — the  Haur  and  the  Araba, 
the  latter  of  which  ferves  as  a boundary  towards  Hindoo- 
ftan  : — the  large  river  of  Gihon,  or  Amu,  in  the  N.E. : — the 
river  Tedjen,  or  Tedyen,  to  the  W.,  being  the  ancient  Ochus, 
and  flowing  into  the  Cafpian : — the  Kizil  Ozen,  or  Sefid  Rud, 
rifing,  according  to  d’Anville,  in  the  mountain  of  Elwend, 
not  far  N.  of  Hamadan,  and  by  a winding  courfe  running 
into  the  Cafpian  ; which  river  is  the  Mardus  of  antiquity, — 
and  the  Swidura  of  Gmelin,  rifing  on  the  confines  of  Tur- 
key, and  falling  into  the  fea  below  Langorod  ; abounding 
in  pike,  carp,  and  other  kinds  of  fifh,  efteemed  by  the  Per- 
fians ; and,  as  Gmelin  fays,  in  fturgeons  : — farther  to  the  N., 
the  large  river  Aras,  the  ancient  Araxes,  which  falls  into 
the  Kur  or  Cyrus  (fee  Kur)  : — the  central  rivers  of  Per- 
fia,  foon  loft  in  fandy  deferts,  are  the  Zenderud,  rifing 
in  the  weftern  chain  of  Elwend,  palling  by  Ifpahan,  and  foon 
after  lofing  itfelf  in  the  fand  : — the  Koh  Afp  of  d’An- 
ville, the  Correng  of  Chardin,  which  partes  by  Shufter  : — 
the  Bundamir  (which  fee)  : — the  Kuren,  a confiderable 
ftream  from  the  N.E.  that  flows  into  the  lake  Baktegan : 
— and  the  Hinmend,  or  Hindmund,  which  fee. 

The  lakes  of  Perfia  are  the  Aria  Palus  of  antiquity  (fee 
Aria)  : — the  fait  lake  of  Baktegan  (which  fee): — the  large 
lake  of  Urmia  (fee  Urmia): — the  lake  Van  : — and  the  lake 
of  Erivan,  about  120  Britifh  miles  to  the  N.  of  Urmia,  about 
25  leagues  in  circumference,  with  a fmall  ifle  in  the  middle  : 
this  lake  abounds  with  carp  and  trout,  and  is  the  Lychnites 
of  Ptolemy. 

In  prefenting  to  our  readers  a brief  view  of  the  mountains 
of  Perfia,  the  firft  objedt  that  merits  attention  is  the  direc- 
tion of  its  chief  chains.  To  thefe  we  may  refer  the  Cau- 
cafian  ridge  (fee  Caucasus): — the  Hindoo- Kho,  which  is 
an  extenfion  of  the  Belur-Tag  (fee  both  thefe  articles)  : — the 
Elwend,  fo  called  from  a particular  mountain  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hamadan,  and  reckoned  the  greateft  chain  of  mountains 
in  Perfia,  of  very  great  height,  extending  to  the  fouth  of 
the  lake  of  Urmia,  where  it  is  conne&ed  with  the  Caucafian 
ridge: — a parallel  ridge  on  the  W„  called  by  the  Turks 
Aiagha  Tag,  fuppoled  to  be  the  Zagros  of  the  ancients, 
which  feparated  Aflyria  from  Media,  and  extending  to  the 
lake  of  Van  : — and  Hetzardara,  (which  fee).  Chardin  con- 
fiders  the  noted  Damavend  of  the  Perfians,  as  a ridge  di- 
viding Hyrcania  from  Parthia  ; that  is,  in  other  words  the 
mountains  of  Mazanderam  ; and  he  adds  that  of  the  moun- 
tains between  Farsand  Kerman,  themoft  remarkable  is  called 
Jaron  ; but  the  mountains  of  Kurdiftan  alone  prefent  forefts. 
The  great  weftern  range  of  mountains  is  called  in  fome  parts 
the  mountains  of  Looriftan  ; and  more  to  the  S.  the  Adervan 
and  Dinar,  with  Ajuduk,  N.  of  Lar.  It  detaches  fome  re- 
markable branches  to  the  S.E-,  as  that  on  the  W.  of  Korn, 
Cafhan,  Nathan,  See.  which  from  a particular  mountain  may 
be  called  the  range  of  Elburz.  Another  branch  fpreads  to 
the  S.  of  Ifpahan,  which  d’Anville  confiders  as  the  fame 
with  what  the  Perfians  call  the  thoufand  mountains,  or 
Hetzardara.  Still  more  to  the  S.  a large  and  extenfive 
branch  extends  between  the  rivers  Kuren  and  Bundamir  ; and 
prefents  on  the  weftern  fide  of  its  further  extremity  the 
noted  ruins  of  Perfepolis.  The  pafs  of  Khavar  is  near 
the  fouthernmoft  extent  of  the  Caucafian  heights  of  the  Ma- 
zanderam ; and  Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks  there  is  no  reafon  for 
believing  that  any  ridge  extends  into  the  great  Saline  defert. 
We  learn  from  Mr.  For fter  that  there  are  no  ranges  from 
Candahar  to  Korafan.  Herat  ftands  on  a plain  ; but  to  the 
N.  of  Dochabad  and  Turlhiz,  there  is  a range  of  moun- 


tains covered  with  fnow.'  About  three  miles  E.  of  Khana" 
hoody,  a chain  of  mountains  of  fome  height  extends  N- 
and  S. 

Some  have  reprefented  the  province  of  Fars  as  feparated 
from  Kerman  by  a range  of  mountains ; but  the  real  barrier 
is  a defert  of  fand,  extending  from  the  S.  of  the  lake  Bakte- 
gan to  the  proximity  of  Zarang,  and  conne&ed  with  the 
great  defert  which  divides  Perfia  into  two  parts.  There  are 
no  mountains  of  confequence  on  the  E.  of  Fars.  A low 
range,  called  Meder  by  d’Anville,  pafles  N.E.  through  the 
heart  of  Kerman  ; while  that  country  is  divided  from  Me- 
kran by  a range  in  the  fame  dire&ion,  called  by  d’Anville 
Kofez.  Some  other  namelefs  ranges  traverfe  Mekran  in  the 
fame  direction  ; that  neareft  Hindooftan  being  called  by 
Rochette  the  Lakhee  mountains.  On  the  N.  of  Mekran,  a 
confiderable  range  runs  E.  and  W.  which  has  not  been  named 
by  d’Anville  ; but  it  feems,  fays  Pinkerton,  to  be  the  Be- 
cius  of  Ptolemy.  Further  to  the  N->  the  mountains  of 
Wulli  extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shatzan  acrofs  to 
the  lake  of  Vaihind,  and  may  be  confidered  as  forming  one 
range  with  that  on  the  N.  of  Mekran,  called  by  La  Ro- 
chette Gebelabad.  This  range  however  terminates  in  the  great 
defert  to  the  S.  of  Zarang.  In  the  E.  of  Segiftan  there  is  a 
ridge  N.  and  S.  called  Soliman  Koh,  or  the  mountains  of 
Soliman.  It  is  probable  alfo,  that  there  are  mountains  of 
confiderable  height  on  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  fea  of  Zurra  ; 
one  called  Berfhek,  and  another  Ouk,  the  former  being 
noted  for  a fire-temple,  the  refort  of  the  Guebres  or 
Gabres. 

The  deferts  of  Perfia  are  the  following:  on  the  E.  of  the 
Tigris,  N.  lat.  330,  a confiderable  defert  commences,  pervaded 
by  the  river  Ahwaz,  and  extending  to  the  N.  of  Shufter, 
which  is  about  140  Britifh  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
about  80  in  breadth,  and  is  now  inhabited  by  the  wandering 
tribe  of  Arabs  called  Beni  Kiab. 

The  great  Saline  defert  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Korn, 
or  Koom  and  Kafhan,  to  that  of  the  fea  of  Zurra,  in  a line 
from  E.  to  W.  of  about  400  Britifh  miles,  and  from  N.  to 
S.  in  breadth  about  250  ; but  joining  in  the  latter  quarter 
with  the  great  defert  of  Kerman  by  the  Nauben  Dejian, 
which  extends  about  350  miles.  Thefe  two  extenfive  deferts 
may  thus  be  confidered  as  ftretching  N.W.  and  S.E.  for  a 
fpace  of  about  700  miles,  by  a medial  breadth  of  about  200 
(not  including  in  the  length  the  other  200  miles  of  the  defert  of 
Mekran) ; thus  interfering  the  wide  empire  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  This  immenfe  extent  is  impregnated  with 
nitre  and  other  falts,  which  taint  the  neighbouring  lakes  and 
rivers.  In  the  bay  of  Mekran,  and  towards  the  Indus,  are 
other  deferts  of  great  extent. 

A third  great  defert,  that  of  Karakum,  or  the  black 
fand,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Korafan  and  modern 
Perfia.  The  defert  of  Margiana  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  on 
the  N.W.  of  Aria  ; and  if,  with  d’Anville,  we  fuppofe 
Margiana  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  river  Margus,  or 
Morgab,  this  defert  may  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Badkis. 

The  Perfian  forefts  are  reftri&ed  to  a few  fpots  in  Kora- 
fan, the  mountains  of  Mazanderam  and  Ghilan,  and  thofe 
towards  Kurdiftan.  But  timber  is  chiefly  fupplied  by  Ma- 
zanderam, which  from  this  circumftance  receives  a name-fig- 
nifying  the  land  of  oxen. 

The  indigenous  vegetables  of  Perfia  are  very  much  unknown. 
The  falme  deferts  are  for  the  molt  part  deftitute  of  trees, 
and  fupport  hardly  any  plants  except  thofe  that  are  alfo  found 
on  the  fea-(hore.  On  the  high  mountains  they  are  much  the 
fame  as  thofe  obferved  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  The  plants  on  the  hills  and  plains  adjoining  the  Caf- 
pian are  better  known.  On  the  mountainous  ridges  are 
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found  the  cyprefs,  the  cedar,  and  feveral  kinds  of  pines, 
while  the  lower  hills  and  fears  of  rock  are  fhaded  and 
adorned  with  lime-trees,  oaks,  acacias  and  chefnuts  : the 
fumach  is  alfo  abundant,  and  the  fraxinus  ornus,  or  manna 
ajh-tree,  is  lefs  common.  The  mod  efteemed  of  the  cultivated 
fruits  of  Europe  are  indigenous  in  Perfia,  and  have  probably 
been  diffufed  from  hence  over  the  whole  weft.  Thefe  are  the 
fig,  the  pomegranate,  the  mulberry,  the  alrhond,  peach  and 
apricot.  Orange-trees  of  an  enormous  fize  are  found  in  the 
fheltered  recedes  of  the  mountains,  and  the  deep  warm  fand 
on  the  ftiore  of  the  Cafpian  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
culture  of  the  citron  and  the  legumina.  Apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries, walnuts,  melons,  befides  the  fruits  already  mentioned, 
are  every  where  to  be  procured  at  very  low  prices  ; the 
quinces  of  Ifpahan  are  the  fineft  in  the  Eaft  ; and  no  grape 
is  more  delicious  than  that  of  Shiraz.  In  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  mount  Caucafus,  the  air  is 
perfumed  with  rofes  and  other  fweet-feented  flowers. 
Among  the  vegetable  productions  we  may  enumerate  cab- 
bages, cucumbers,  turnips,  carrots,  peafe,  and  beans ; and 
the  potatoe,  which  has  been  lately  introduced,  thrives  re- 
markably well.  Poppies,  from  which  an  excellent  opium  is 
extrafted,  fenna,  rhubarb,  faffron,  and  affafeetida,  are  pro- 
duced in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  vine  grows 
here  luxuriantly,  and  further  to  the  S.  cotton  and  fugar  are 
articles  of  common  cultivation.  Poplars,  large  and  beauti- 
ful, and  the  weeping  willow,  border  the  courfe  of  the  ftreams, 
and  the  marlhy  trafts  abound  with  the  kind  of  rufli  that 
ferves  for  the  fine  Perfian  matting.  Ornamental  (hrubs  or 
herbaceous  plants  are  little  known  ; but  the  jafmine,  the 
blue  and  fcarlet  anemone  in  the  thickets,  and  the  tulip,  and 
ranunculus  in  the  paftures,  are  abundant  and  beautiful,  and 
give  an  air  of  elegance  to  the  country. 

According  to  Chardin,  the  Perfian  horfes  are  the  moft 
beautiful  in  the  Eaft  ; but  they  yield  in  fpeed,  and,  as  fome 
fay,  in  beauty  alfo,  to  the  Arabian.  However,  they  are  larger, 
more  powerful,  and  all  things  confidered,  better  calculated 
for  cavalry  than  thofe  of  Arabia.  There  are  feveral  breeds 
of  horfes,  but  the  moft  valuable  is  that  called  the  Turkoman, 
which  are  fo  hardy,  that  they  have  been  known  to  travel  900 
miles  in  eleven  fuccefiive  days.  The  Arabian  blood  has  alfo 
been  introduced  into  this  country.  Their  ufual  food  is  chopped 
ftraw  and  barley  ; their  bed  is  made  of  dung,  dried  and  pul- 
verized, and  every  morning  regularly  expofed  to  the  fun. 
They  are  clothed  with  the  greateft  attention,  according  to 
the  climate  and  feafon  of  the  year ; and  during  the  warm 
weather  kept  in  the  liable  during  the  day,  and  taken  out  at 
night. 

Mules  are  alfo  here  in  confiderable  requeft,  ^and  the  afs  re- 
fembles  the  European  : but  a breed  of  this  animal  has  been 
brought  from  Arabia,  of  an  excellent  kind,  the  hair  being 
fmooth,  the  head  high,  and  the  motion  fpirited  and  agile.  Al- 
though the  mules  are  fmall,  they  are  fairly  proportioned,  carry 
a great  weight,  and  thofe  that  are  intended  for  the  faddle  are 
taught  a fine  amble,  which  carries  the  rider  at  the  rate  of 
five  or  fix  miles  an  hour.  The  camel  is  alfo  common  ; and 
thefe  animals  are  exported  from  Perfia  to  Turkey,  which 
have,  as  Chardin  fays,  only  one  hunch,  while  thofe  of  India 
and  Arabia  have  two.  The  Perfian  cattle  in  general  refemble 
the  European  : fwine  are  fcarce,  except  in  the  N.W.  pro- 
vinces. The  flocks  of  Iheep,  among  which  are  thofe  with 
large  tails,  are  moft  numerous  in  the  northern  province  of 
Erivan,  or  the  Perfian  part  of  Armenia,  and  Balk.  The 
few  forefts  abound  with  deer  and  antelopes  ; and  the  moun- 
tains fupply  wild  goats,  and  probably  the  ibex,  or  rock  goat. 
Hares  are  common.  The  ferocious  animals  are  chiefly  c®n- 
cealed  in  the  forefts,  fuch  as  the  bear  and  boar,  the  lion  in 


the  weftern  parts,  the  leopard,  and  as  fome  fay,  the  fmall 
or  cbmmon  tiger.  Seals  occur  on  the  rocks  of  the  Cafpian. 
The  hyaena  and  chackal  belong  to  the  fouthern  provinces. 
The  feas  abound  with  fifti  of  various  deferiptions : the  Caf. 
pian  affords  fturgeon,  and  delicious  carp.  The  moft  com- 
mon river-fifti  is  the  barbel.  The  fame  forts  of  wild’ and 
tame  fowl  are  common  in  Perfia  and  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  the  turkey,  whofe  nature  does  not  feem  to  be 
congenial  to  this  climate.  Pigeons  are  numerous,  and  par- 
tridges are  large  and  excellent.  The  boolbul,  or  oriental 
nightingale,  enlivens  the  fpring  with  his  varied  fong. 

The  Perfians  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  tame  beafts  of 
prey,  and  even  to  hunt  with  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  panthers, 
and  ounces. 

As  to  the  mineralogy  of  this  country,  it  affords  neither 
number  nor  variety  of  treafures.  Chardin  affures  us,  that 
it  has  no  mines  of  gold  or  filver.  The  lead  mines  of  Kerman 
and  Yezd  produce  the  ufual  mixture  of  filver.  In  the 
northern  provinces  there  are  many  mines  of  iron,  but  the 
metal  is  harfh  and  brittle.  Mines  of  fteel  ore,  or  carbonated 
iron,  are  alfo  wrought  in  the  fame  diftridts,  and  thefe  are 
fo  impregnated  with  fulphur,  that  the  filings,  when  thrown 
in  the  fire,  flafh  like  gunpowder.  Copper  is  chiefly  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Mazanderam,  and  near  Cafbin,  but  it  is 
brittle.  There  are  two  mines  of  the  turquoife,  one  at 
Nifhapour  in  Korafan,  and  another  in  a mountain  called 
Feruzkoh,  S.  of  the  Cafpian.  The  pearls  of  the  Perfian 
gulf  have  been  long  famous.  (See  Pearl.)  Otter,  an 
intelligent  traveller  in  Perfia,  fays,  that  among  the  articles 
fold  in  the  bazars  of  Ifpahan  are  diamonds  of  Golconda ; 
rubies,  topazes,  and  fapphires  of  Pegu  ; emeralds  of  Said 
or  the  Thebais ; and  balay  rubies  from  Bedakftiar.,  a 
country  between  the  rivers  Gihon  and  Murgab,  which  alfo 
produces  lapis  lazuli,  amianthus,  and  rock  cryftal.  Sulphur 
and  nitre  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Demavend : whole 
defects  are,  in  fome  inllances,  covered  with  fulphur,  and 
others  with  fait,  that  near  Cafhan  being  remarkably  pure. 
Rock-falt  is  found  near  Ifpahan,  and  in  the  dry  climate  of 
Kerman,  if  we  may  credit  Chardin,  it  is  even  employed 
in  building.  Free-ftone,  marble,  and  flate,  are  chiefly 
obtained  from  Hamadan  ; and  near  Tauriz  is  a marble,  as 
Chardin  calls  it,  which  is  tranfparent,  like  rock-cryftal, 
through  tables  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  of  a white  colour, 
blended  with  green,  probably  a kind  of  jade.  Towards 
the  Tigris  are  pools  of  bitumen,  or  rock-tar,  and  naphtha 
abounds  near  Baku.  In  Erivan  and  Fars  are  mines  of  talc, 
and  of  a pure  white  marl  ufed  like  foap.  For  an  account 
of  the  mumia  of  Korafan,  fee  Mummy.  Although 
mineral  waters  abound  in  this  mountainous  country,  they 
are  generally  difregarded  both  by  the  phyficians  and  the 
people. 

Barbarous  princes  feem  to  have  entertained  the  idea,  that 
bad  roads  contribute  to  the  fecurity  of  their  dominions. 
The  Turks  and  Perfians  are,  without  doubt,  of  this 
opinion  ; for  the  public  highways,  and  particularly  thofe  that 
lie  towards  the  frontier,  are  very  much  negledted.  The  only 
mode  of  travelling  is  by  riding  either  a mule  or  an  afs. 
For  women  of  high  rank,  and  for  fick  perfons,  there  is, 
indeed,  a vehicle,  called  a “ tukte  rowan,”  which  is  tranf- 
ported  by  two  mules,  one  before  and  the  other  behind  ; 
but  the  women  and  children  of  the  poor  are  carried  in 
bafkets,  flung  acrofs  the  back  of  a mule  or  camel.  The 
length  of  the  ftage  (which  fometimes  exceeds  forty  miles), 
and  badnefs  of  the  accommodation,  render  travelling  very 
unpleafant.  Here  are  no  regular  eftabliftiment6  for  the 
tranfmifiion  of  intelligence,  and  therefore  it  is  neceffary  for 
the  difpatch  of  letters  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
another 
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another,  to  fend  a “ chupper,”  or  exprefs  horfeman,  ora 
meflenger  on  foot,  who  is  called  “ caffid.”  Although 
the  di (lance  be  ever  fo  great,  the  chupper  feldom  changes 
his  horfe ; for  in  Perfia,  there  are  no  poft-houfes  and 
relays  of  horfes  as  in  Turkey.  They  travel  at  the  rate 
of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  and  have  been  known  to  go 
from  Tehraun  to  Bufheer,  a diftance  of  700  miles,  in  the 
fpace  of  ten  days.  The  caflids  will  alfo  travel  for  many 
days  fucceffively  at  the  rate  of  fixty  or  feventy  miles  a day. 

. Among  the  chief  natural  curiofities  of  this  country,  we 
might  mention  the  fountains  of  naphtha,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baku,  and  in  the  adjoining  promontory  of  Abfheron  ; and 
the  blue  flame  ifluing  from  the  ground,  and  particularly 
from  an  horizontal  gap,  about  fixty  feet  long  by  three  broad, 
in  a neighbouring  rock.  The  naphtha  is  much  ufed  by  the 
Perfians,  and  particularly  by  the  poorer  fort,  as  we  ufe  oil 
in  lamps,  or  to  boil  their  vi&uals,  though  it  communicates 
a difagreeable  tafte.  That  which  is  white,  and  of  a thinner 
confiftency,  and  which  is  found  only  in  fmall  quantities,  is 
drank  by  the  Ruffians  both  as  a cordial  and  a medicine; 
taken  internally,  it  is  faid  to  be  good  for  the  ftone,  for 
diforders  of  the  bread,  and  in  venereal  cafes  and  fore  heads. 
Externally  applied,  it  is  faid  (fee  Hanway’s  Travels,  vol.  i.) 
to  be  of  great  ufe  in  fcorbutic  pains,  gouts,  cramps,  &c. 
It  has  aid)  the  property  of  fpirits  of  wine  to  take  out 
greafy  fpots  in  filks  or  woollens,  but  it  leaves  after  the  ufe 
of  it  an  abominable  odour.  They  fay  it  is  carried  to  India 
as  a great  rarity,  and  being  prepared  as  a japan,  is  the  mod 
beautiful  and  lading  of  any  that  has  been  yet  found.  Near 
the  fpot  where  this  naphtha  is  procured  are  fprings  of  hot 
water,  which  boil  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  naphtha. 
Bathing  in  this  warm  water  is  found  to  drengthen  and  pro- 
cure a good  appetite,  efpecially  if  a fmall  quantity  of  it  is 
drank.  Thefe  remarkable  fprings  have  been  defcribed  by 
Kxmpfer  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  by  Gmelin  in 
1773,  and  more  fully  by  Hanway  ubi  fupra.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing peninfula  there  are  many  other  wells ; and  the  revenue 
anting  from  this  uncommon  produft  to  the  khan  of  Baku 
is  computed  at  40,000  rubles.  See  Everlafting  Fire. 

The  progreflive  geography  of  this  celebrated  country 
may  be  traced  through  Strabo,  Pliny,  the  hidorians  of 
Alexander,  and  other  claflical  fources,  and  afterwards 
through  the  Arabian  authors,  Ebn  Hankel,  Edrifi,  Abul- 
feda,  &c.  &c.  to  the  modern  labours  of  Chardin,  Hanway, 
Franklin,  Gmelin,  Pallas,  &c.  &c.  We  have  been  prin- 
cipally indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  article  te  the  com- 
pilation  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  the  2d  volume  of  his  Geo- 

Jraphy ; to  the  6th  Difcourfe  of  fir  William  Jones ; to 
lanway’s  Travels;  and  Kenneir’s  Geographical  Memoir 
on  the  Perfian  Empire,  1813. 

PERSIAH,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Baglana;  18 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Baffeen. 

PERSIAN  Empire , and  Monarchy.  See  Monarchy. 
Persian  Gulf,  called  alfo  the  Sea  of  Omar,  and  the  Green 
Sea,  a fea  or  inland  lake,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Perfia, 
and  elfewhere  by  Arabia,  except  at  the  eaflern  extremity, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  Arabian  fea  ; about  500 
miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  120  to  250  in  breadth,  from 
N.  to  S.  The  principal  river  which  runs  into  it  is  the 
Euphrates.  The  fouthern  coad  in  particular  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  pearl-fi(hery.  (See  Pearl.)  The  coafis 
both  on  the  N.  and  S.  belong  chiefly  to  colonies  of  Ara- 
bians. This  celebrated  gulf  has  been  always  more  re- 
markable for  the  fa&ories  of  foreigners,  than  for  its  native 
edablifhments.  Bender- A bafli  was  a port  oppofite  to  the 
ifle  of  Ormus,  or  rather  on  the  coad  between  Ormus  and 
Kifhmifh,  or  Kifhma,  and  is  now  more  commonly  known 
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by  the  name  of  Gombroon.  The  trade,  once  eonfiderable, 
is  now  greatly  declined ; and  even  the  Dutch  left  it,  and 
fettled  in  the  ifle  of  Karek  or  Garek.  The  French  Indian 
commerce  has  failed  ; and  the  Englifh  flaple  is  Baflora. 
But  Bufheer,  and  Rik,  or  Bundarik,  are  alfo  fometimes 
frequented.  See  thefe  feveral  places  under  their  appropriate 
denominations. 

The  Arabian  fhore  of  this  gulf  has  never  been  furveyed  ; 
and  as  it  has  many  fand-banks  and  fhoals,  the  navigation  is 
difficult  and  dangerous.  The  Perfian  fhore  is  more  elevated 
than  that  of  Arabia  ; and  the  iflands  with  which  the  gulf 
abounds  are  chiefly  on  that  fide.  This  is  a fafe  coafl,  on 
which,  generally  fpeaking,  there  are  regular  foundings,  and 
fhips  may  almoft  every  where  procure  fhelter  from  violent 
gales  of  winds,  either  in  bays  or  under  the  lee  of  the  iflands. 

The  promontory  of  Cape  Mufsledom  (called  by  the  natives 
Ras-ul-Gibel),  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  and  on  the 
Arabian  fhore,  is  faid  to  be  the  termination  of  a mountainous 
traft,  inhabited  by  a tribe  of  perfons  defcended  from  a 
mixture  of  Arabs  and  Portuguefe,  who  have  hitherto 
bravely  refilled  the  encroachments  of  the  Wahabees.  The 
fmall  iflands,  or  rather  rocks,  called  the  “ Quoins,”  lie  about 
ten  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  Cape,  and  the  channel  between 
them  is  reported  to  be  free  from  danger.  At  Rams,  a 
piratical  town,  N.  lat.  250  53',  the  mountains  retire,  and  the 
water  begins  to  fhoal.  From  this  place,  to  the  town  of 
Shorga,  a diftance  of  feventeen  leagues,  it  is  hazardous  for 
fhips  to  approach  the  coafl,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the. 
N.W.  winds.  From  Shorga  to  Grane,  a large  town  in 
N.  lat.  29°  12',  the  coaft  is  denominated  by  the  Arabs 
“ The  Coafts  of  Danger.”  It  is  unknown  to  Europeans, 
and  fuppofed  to  abound  in  coral  and  pearl  banks.  The 
greatefl  part  of  the  Arabian  fhore  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  the 
Joafmi  Arabs,  a licentious  band  of  pirates,  who,  by  their 
depredations,  obftruft  the  commerce  of  the  gulf.  Their 
principal  rendezvous  is  Ras-ul-Khyma,  a town  about  feven 
miles  S.W.  of  Rams.  At  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  is  the 
celebrated  ifland  of  Ormus  or  Hermus.  (See  Ormus.) 
Larrek  is  a fmall  ifland,  ten  miles  S.S.W.  of  Ormus,  about 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference.  The  largeft  ifland  in  the 
gulf  is  Kifhm,  or  Jezira  Derauz,  i.  e.  Long  Ifland.  (See 
Kishma.)  On  the  S.  fide  is  a mod  excellent  harbour 
formed  by  the  ifland  of  Angar.  This  is  completely  en- 
compaffed  by  the  two  iflands,  which  are  not  above  three 
miles  diftant  from  each  other,  fo  that  a fhip  can  anchor 
clofe  to  either  fhore  at  all  feafons,  there  being  a fufficient 
depth  of  water  for  a line  of  battle  fhip  lying  within  half  a 
mile,  and  fmall  craft  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  fhore. 
No  pilot  is  neceflary.  The  ifland  of  Angar  is  fomewhat 
longer  than  Ormus,  now  uninhabited,  though  formerly  well 
peopled.  The  Great  Tomb  is  a low  ifland,  ^bout  three 
miles  in  length,  and  two  and  a half  broad,  diftant  eleven 
leagues  from  the  S.  point  of  Angar,  N.  lat.  26^  20'.  The 
Little  Tomb  is  rather  lefs,  and  diftant  from  the  former 
four  miles,  a barren  and  roclty  ifland.  Bafman  lies  eleven 
leagues  N.  N.  W.  f from  Shorga,  N.  Iat.  25°  54', 
about  five  miles  long,  remarkable  for  a high  round  hill  in 
its  centre,  and  uninhabited.  Polior,  the  Pulora  of  the 
Greeks,  is  about  five  miles  long,  and  four  broad,  unin- 
habited, encompaffed  with  deep  water,  and  having  a long 
reef  of  dangerous  rocks  running  out  from  its  W.  extremity, 
the  northern  end  being  in  N.  lat.  26°  20'  30".  Surdy  lies 
in  the  meridian  of  Polior,  and  the  parallel  of  Bafman,  and 
is  much  fuch  an  ifland  as  the  latter.  Nabfleur  is  a fmall 
uninhabited  ifland,  without  vegetation,  ten  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Polior.  Ken,  the  ancient  Kataia,  is  flat,  and  better  planted 
than  mod  of  the  iflands  in  the  gulf.  Formerly  it  had  a 
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flourifhing  commerce,  and  now  it  can  fupply  (hips  with 
refrefliments.  The  S.  end  is  in  N.  lat.  26°  27',  about  10 
leagues  N.E.N.  ^ N.  from  Polior.  Anderavia,  or  Inderabia, 
feven  leagues  from  Ken,  is  a low,  level,  and  narrow  ifland, 
about  three  miles  in  length,  N.  lat  2 6’  40'.  Bufheah,  in- 
habited and  covered  with  date  trees,  is  about  fixteen  miles 
in  length,  and  five  or  fix  in  breadth.  The  ifland  of  Bahrein 
is  one  of  the  fined  in  the  gulf.  (See  Bahrein.)  Tarent, 
clofe  to  the  (hore,  and  oppofile  to  Kalif,  although  not  fo 
large,  is  a finer  ifland  than  Bahrein,  about  feven  miles  long, 
and  as  much  in  breadth,  well  fupplied  with  good  frefh  water, 
and  embelliflied  with  many  delightful  gardens,  which  pro- 
duce abundance  of  fruits  of  various  kinds.  The  ifland  of 
Karrack,  the  Icarus  of  Arrian,  contains  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  fquare-  miles  ; affords  a good  anchorage  at  all 
feafons,  moflly  rocky,  fupplied  with  abundance  of  wax, 
and  now  peopled  with  about  three  or  four  hundred  inha- 
bitants, who  fubfid  by  gardening  and  fifhing.  The  ifland 
of  Corgo,  lying  about  one  and  a half  or  two  miles  N.  of 
Karrack,  contains  about  two  fquare  miles,  and  is  of  a light 
fandy  foil : it  has  plenty  of  water,  though  not  fo  good  as 
that  of  Karrack,  uninhabited,  but  not  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  will  produce  both  wheat  and  barley  during  the 
rainy  feafons.  Kinneir’s  Geog.  Mem.  of  the  Perfian 
Empire. 

Persian  Language,  one  of  the  living  oriental  languages  ; 
fpoken  in  the  empire  of  Rufiia. 

The  Perfian  language  is  rich,  melodious,  and  elegant ; it 
has  been  fpoken  for  many  ages  by  the  greated  princes  in  the 
polited  courts  of  Afia  ; and  a number  of  admirable  works 
have  been  written  in  it  by  hidorians,  philofophers,  and  poets, 
who  found  it  capable  of  expreffing  with  equal  advantage  the 
mod  beautiful  and  the  mod  elevated  fentiments.  Accord- 
ingly fir  William  Jones  very  much  laments  the  negled  of  this 
language  that  has  generally  prevailed  among  the  learned ; 
and  he  recommends  the  acquifition  of  it  by  a variety  of  con- 
fiderations ; but  particularly  from  its  utility  to  thofe  who 
tranfad  the  concerns  of  Europe  in  India.  In  order  to  faci- 
litate the  attainment  of  it,  he  ha6  publifhed  an  excellent 
compendious  grammar,  and  prefixed  to  it  fome  inftrudions 
relating  to  the  bed  method  of  learning  this  language.  We 
{hall  avail  ourfelves  of  his  work  in  giving  an  abridged 
hidory  of  the  Perfian  language,  and  then  fome  account  of 
the  language  itfelf.  The  hidory  of  the  Perfian  tongue  may 
be  divided  into  four  periods,  like  that  of  the  empire  ; and 
under  each  dynady  there  was  an  apparent  change  in  the  dia- 
led of  the  kingdom,  efpecially  under  the  two  lad,  viz.  the 
“ Saffanian”  and  “ Mohammedan”  dynadies ; and  thefe 
are  the  only  periods,  of  which  any  certain  records  remain. 
In  the  infancy  of  the  Perfian  empire,  under  Cayumaras  and 
his  defcendants,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  any  great  pains 
were  taken  to  polifh  the  language,  which,  if  it  were  fuffi- 
ciently  clear  and  intelligible,  would  not  be  thought  to  want 
elegance.  Herodotus  affures  us,  that  even  after  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  the  whole  education  of  the  Perfian  youth,  from  the 
age  of  five  years  to  twenty,  confided  in  only  three  points, 
riding,  throwing  the  javelin,  and  the  pradice  of  moral  vir- 
tue ; which  account  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Xenophon. 
Neverrhelefs  it  ought  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  ancient 
Perfians,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fecond  period,  were  entire 
drangers  to  ihe  art  of  compofition  either  in  verfe  or  profe ; 
but  what  their  language  was,  what  were  their  rules  of  verfi- 
ficati-m,  or  what  was  the  courfe  of  their  dudies,  no  mortal 
can  pretend  io  know  with  any  fhadow  of  exadnefs.  The 
Greeks  can  give  us  no  aflidance,  nor  are  we  much  enlightened 
by  the  writers  after  Alexander ; it  is  neceffary  therefore  to 
eenfult  the  Perfians  themfelves.  From  the  great  traveller 


Chardin,  we  learn,  that  the  old  Perfian  is  a language  entirely 
lod,  in  which  no  books  are  extant ; and  of  which  there  are 
no  rudiments  remaining.  (See  Persia.)  We  have  there- 
fore no  account  of  the  Perfian  language  till  the  time  of  the 
“ Saffanian”  kings,  who  flourifhed  from  the  opening  of  the 
third  century  to  the  middle  of  the  feventh,  during  which 
period  an  academy  of  phyfic  was  founded  at  Gandifapor,  a 
city  of  Korafan,  and  as  it  gradually  declined  from  its  original 
inditution,  it  became  a fchool  of  poetry,  rhetoric,  dia- 
lectics, and  theabdraft  fciences.  In  this  excellent  feminary 
the  Perfian  tongue  mud  have  been  much  refined,  and  the 
rudicity  of  the  old  idiom  was  fucceeded  by  a pure  and  ele- 
gant dialed,  which  being  condantly  fpoken  at  the  court  of 
Beharam  Gur  in  the  year  33'  1 , acquired  the  name  of  “ Deri,” 
or  courtly,  to  didinguifh  it  from  the  “ Pehlavi”  or  “ Pah- 
lavi,”  or  language  of  the  country.  (See  Persia.)  This 
polifhed  idiom  did  not,  however,  fuperfede  the  ancient  dia- 
led ; for  feveral  compofitions  in  Pahlavi  were  extant  even 
after  Mahomet,  which  appear  to  have  been  written  by  order 
of  the  Saffanian  princes.  Anufhirvan,  furnamed  “ the  juft,’* 
who  reigned  at  the  clofe  of  the  6th  century,  when  Mahomet 
was  born,  obtained  from  India  a colledion  of  fables, 
tranflated  by  his  chief  phyfician  from  the  Sanfcrit  language, 
which  he  acquired  for  this  purpofe  ; this  colledion  he 
tranflated  into  the  Pehlavian  dialed  ; about  140  years  after, 
it  was  turned  from  Pehlavi  into  Arabic,  by  order  of  Al- 
manfor,  fecond  caliph  of  the  Abaflides  ; and  this  is  the  vo- 
lume now  found  in  every  language  of  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  “ Calila  wa  Demna,”  or  “ the  fables  of  Pilpay.” 
A fine  copy  of  the  Arabic  verfion  is  depofited  in  the  public 
library  at  Oxford  ; and  if  the  work  of  Barzuick,  the  above- 
mentioned  phyfician,  could  be  found,  we  might  thus  recover 
a confiderable  part  of  the  old  Perfian  language  ; the  fame, 
perhaps,  which  was  fpoken  in  the  “ fecond  period”  by 
Themidocies  and  Xenophon.  In  the  reign  of  Anafhirran, 
Mahomet  polifhed  the  language  of  his  country  ; and  when 
the  battle  of  Cadelfia  gave  the  lad  blow  to  the  Perfian  mo- 
narchy, the  whole  empire  of  Iran  was  foon  reduced  under  the 
power  of  the  fird  Mahometan  dynady  ; and  the  ancient  lite- 
rature of  Perfia,  which  had  been  promoted  by  the  family  of 
Saffan,  was  immediately  difeouraged  by  the  fucceffors  of 
Mahomet;  becaufe  fome  Perfian  romances,  brought  into 
Arabia,  were  extolled  to  the  difparagement  of  the  Koran, 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  read  alleging,  that  “the 
dories  of  griffons  and  giants  were  more  amufing  to  them  than 
the  rporal  leffons  of  Mahomet.”  Accordingly  a chapter  of 
the  Koran  was  immediately  written  to  (top  the  progrefs  of 
thefe  opinions,  and  other  measures  were  taken  to  check  their 
diffufion.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  moving  caufe 
of  that  enthufiafm  of  the  Mali,  metam,  which  induced  them 
to  burn  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  and  the  records 
of  the  Perfian  empire.  It  was  a long  time  before  the  native 
Perfians  could  recover  from  the  (hock  of  this  violent  revo- 
lution ; and  their  language  feems  to  have  been  little  culti- 
vated under  the  caliphs,  who  gave  greater  encouragement  to 
the  literature  of  the  Arabians ; but  when  the  power  of  the 
Abaflides  began  to  decline,  and  a number  of  independent 
princes  arofe  in  the  different  provinces  of  their  empire,  the 
arts  of  elegance,  and  chiefly  poetry,  revived  in  Perfia  ; and 
there  was  hardly  a prince,  or  governor  of  a city,  who  had 
not  feveral  poets  and  men  of  letters  in  his  train.  The  Per- 
fian tongue  was  confequently  reftored  in  the  10th  century  ; 
but  it  was  very  different  from  the  Deri  or  Pehlavi  of  the  an- 
cients ; it  was  mixed  with  the  words  of  the  Koran,  and  with 
expreflions  from  the  Arabian  poets,  whom  the  Perfians  con- 
fidered  as  their  mailers,  and  afleded  to  imitate  in  their 
poetical  meafures,  and  the  turn  of  their  veries.  The  oldeft 
Perfian 
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Perfian  poems,  of  which  fir  W.  Jones  obtained  any  know- 
ledge, are  thofe  of  Ferdufi,  and  which,  in  his  account  of 
them,  are  reprefented  to  be  a glorious  monument  of  eaftern 
genius  and  learning  ; and  of  which  he  further  fays,  that  if  it 
mould  be  generally  underflood  in  its  original  language,  will 
conteft  the  merit  of  invention  with  Homer  himfelf,  whatever 
be  thought  of  its  fubjeft,  or  the  arrangement  of  its  inci- 
dents. He  has  furuifhed  an  extraft  from  this  poem,  and 
adds,  that  it  will  exhibit  a fpecimen  of  the  Perfian  tongue, 
very  little  adulterated  by  a mixture  with  the  Arabic,  and  in 
all  probability,  approaching  nearly  to  the  dialeft  ufed  in  Per- 
fia  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  who  admired  it  for  its  extreme 
foftnefs,  and  was  heard  to  fay,  “ that  it  would  be  fpoken  on 
that  account  in  the  gardens  of  Paradife.”  Of  thefe  two 
languages  was  formed  the  modern  dialeft  of  Perfi*,  which, 
being  fpoken  in  its  greateft  purity  by  the  natives  of  Pars  or 
Farfiftan,  acquired  the  name  of  “ Parfi  though  it  is  even 
called  “ Deri”  by  Hafiz.  Nearly  in  the  fame  age,  viz.  at 
the  clofe  of  the  ioth  and  beginning  of  the  i ith  centuries,  the 
great  Aleul  Ola,  furnamed  Alami  from  his  blindnefs,  pub- 
lifhed  his  excellent  odes  in  Arabic,  in  which  he  profefTedly 
imitated  the  poets  before  Mahomet.  At  this  time,  and  foon 
after,  the  Perfian  language  became  altogether  mixed  with 
Arabic.  At  Shiraz,  called  “the  Athens  of  Perfia,”  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  13th  century  Sadi,  a native  of  this  city;  who 
wrote  feveral  pieces,  both  in  profe  and  verfe ; and  by  means 
of  an  extraft  from  his  “ Guliftan,”  or  bed  of  rofes,  fir  W. 
Jones  has  (hewn  us  how  the  Perfian  and  Arabic  languages 
were  mixed  together  in  his  age.  The  fame  city  had  the  ho- 
nour of  producing,  in  the  14th  century,  the  molt  elegant 
lyric  poet  of  Afia,  Shemfeddin,  furnamed  “ Hafiz of 
vvhofe  produftions  fir  W.  Jones  has  tranfcribed  two  Gazals 
or  anacreontic  odes,  with  a tranflation.  There  is  nothing, 
fays  our  much  refpefted  author,  which  affords  a ftronger 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  Perfian  tongue  than  that  it 
remained  uncorrupted  after  the  irruption  of  the  Tartars,  who, 
at  different  times,  and  under  various  leaders,  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  Perfia  ; for  the  Tartarian  princes,  and 
chiefly  Tamerlane,  who  was  a patron  of  Hafiz,  were  fo  far 
from  difcouraging  polite  literature,  like  the  Goths  and 
Huns,  that  they  adopted  even  the  language  and  religion  of 
the  conquered  coumry,  and  promoted  the  fine  arts  with  a 
boundlefs  munificence ; and  one  of  them,  who  founded  the 
Mogul  empire  in  Hindooftan,  introduced  the  Perfian  lite- 
rature into  his  dominions,  where  it  flourifhes  to  this  day  ; and 
all  the  letters  from  the  Indian  governors  are  written  in  the 
language  of  Sadi.  The  Turks  themfelves  improved  their 
harfh  dialeft  by  mixing  it  with  the  Perfian  ; and  Mahomet  II., 
who  took  Conllantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
was  a proteftor  of  the  Perfian  poets,  among  whom  was 
NourHdin  Jami,  whofe  poem  “ On  the  Loves  of  Jofeph 
and  Zelikha”  is  very  highly  extolled  by  our  author,  who 
has  given  a fpecimen  of  his  elegant  llyle.  In  the  1 6th  and 
17th  centuries,  under  the  family  of  Sefi,  the  Perfian  lan- 
guage began  to  lofe  its  ancient  purity,  and  even  to  borrow 
fome  of  its  terms  from  the  Turkifh,  which  was  commonly 
fpoken  at  court. 

The  Perfian  charafters  are  written  from  the  right  hand  to 
the  left,  and  the  language  confifts  of  32  letters,  which  vary 
in  their  form  as  they  are  initials  and  medials,  or  finals,  both 
connefted  and  unconnected.  . For  the  pronunciation  both  of 
the  confonants  and  vowels,  we  refer  to  fir  William  Jones’s 
Grammar,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extrafts. 

The  fhort  vowels  are  feldom  written  in  the  Perfian  books, 
and  the  omiflion  of  them  occafions  a perplexity  to  the  learner 
of  the  language. 

He  will  foon  perceive  with  pleafure  a great  refemblance 


between  the  Perfian  and  Englirti  languages,  in  the  facility 
and  fimplicity  of  their  form  and  conftruftion.  The  former, 
as  well  as  the  latter,  has  no  difference  of  termination  to  mark 
the  gender,  either  in  fubftantives  or  adjeftives  : all  inanimate 
things  are  neuter,  and  animals  of  different  fexes  either  have 
different  names,  or  are  diftinguifhed  by  certain  words,  de- 
noting male  and  female. 

The  Perfian  fubftantives,  like  ours,  have  but  one  variation 
of  cafe,  which  is  formed  by  adding  a certain  fyllable  to  the 
nominative  in  both  numbers ; and  anfwers  often  to  the  da- 
tive, but  generally  to  the  accufative  cafe  in  other  languages. 
When  the  accufative  is  ufed  indefinitely,  this  fyllable  is 
omitted ; but  when  the  noun  is  definite  or  limited,  that  fyl- 
lable is  added  to  it.  In  Perfian  there  is  no  genitive  cafe ; 
but  when  two  fubftantives  of  different  meanings  come  to- 
gether, a hefra,  or  fhort  e,  is  added  in  reading  to  the  former 
of  them,  and  the  latter  remains  unaltered.  The  fame  rule 
mull  be  obferved  before  a pronoun  pofieflive,  and  before  an 
adjeftive.  The  other  cafes  are  expreffed,  for  the  moll  part, 
as  in  our  language,  by  particles  placed  before  the  nomina- 
tive. 

Our  article  a is  fupplied  in  Perfian  by  adding  the  letter 
ya,  or  as  it  is  founded  ee,  to  a noun,  which  reftrains  it  to 
the  Angular  number. 

The  Perfian  plural  is  formed  by  adding  certain  charafters 
for  fyllables  to  the  Angular : but  thefe  terminations  are  not, 
as  in  many  languages,  wholly  arbitrary  ; on  the  contrary, 
they  are  regulated  with  the  utmoft  precifion.  It  mull  not 
be  omitted,  that  the  Arabic  fubftantives  frequently  have  two 
forts  of  plurals : one  formed  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  Perfian  nouns,  and  another  after  the  irregular  manner  of 
the  Arabians  ; and  this  circumftance,  befides  feveral  others, 
proves  the  impoffibility  of  learning  the  Perfian  language  ac- 
curately, without  a moderate  knowledge  of  the  Arabic : 
and  fir  William  Jones  advifes  the  learner  to  perufe  with  at- 
tention the  Arabic  grammar  of  Erpenius,  of  which  there 
are  two  fine  editions,  one  by  Golius,  and  another  by  Albert 
Schultens,  before  he  attempts  to  tranflate  a Perfian  manu- 
feript. 

The  Perfian  adjeftive?  admit  of  no  variation,  but  in  the 
degrees  of  comparifon.  The  pofitive  is  made  comparative 
by  adding  to  it  one  character  for  a fyllable,  and  fuperlative 
by  means  of  another.  An  adjeftive  is  fometimes  ufed  fub- 
ftantively,  and  forms  its  plural  like  a noun  : if  it  be  a com- 
pounded adjeftive,  the  fyllables  denoting  the  plural  number 
and  the  oblique  cafe  are  placed  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  perfonal  pronouns  are,  1,  men,  I : thus,  fing.  men , 
I ; plur.  ma , we ; obi.  mera,  me,  mara,  us.  2.  To,  thou  : 
thus,  fing.  to,  thou ; plur.  Jhuma,  you  or  ye ; obi.  tura, 
thee ; Jhumara,  you.  3.  0,  he:  thus,  fing.  0,  he,  flie,  or 
it ; plur.  ijhan,  they  ; obi.  ora,  him,  her,  or  it ; ijhanra , 
them.  The  pofieflives  are  the  fame  with  the  perfonals,  and 
are  diftinguifhed  by  being  added  to  their  fubftantives.  Our 
reciprocal  pronouns,  own  and  /elf,  are  exprefled  in  Perfian 
by  certain  words,  which  are  applicable  to  all  perfons  and 
fexes.  For  the  demonilrative  pronouns,  this,  thefe,  that, 
thofe,  in  the  feveral  cafes  fingular,  plural,  and  oblique,  there 
are  appropriate  charafters  or  exprefiions.  Certain  fyllables 
prefixed  to  pronouns  perfonal  change  them  into  pofieflives, 
and  are  read  with  a fhort  vowel.  The  relatives  and  in- 
terrogatives  are  fupplied  by  the  invariable  pronouns  ke  and 
che  ; of  which  the  former  ufually  relates  to  perfons,  and  the 
latter  to  things. 

The  Perfians  have  aftive  and  neuter  verbs,  like  other  na- 
tions ; but  many  of  their  verbs  have  both  an  aftive  and  neuter 
fenfe,  which  can  be  determined  only  by  the  conftruftion. 
Thefe  verbs  have  properly  but  one  conjugation,  and  but 
4 Z 2 three 
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three  changes  of  tenfe,  the  imperative,  the  aorift,  and  the 
preterite  ; all  the  other  tenfes  being  formed  by  the  help  of 
certain  particles,  or  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  fignifying  to  be, 
and  to  be  willing.  The  paflive  voice  is  formed  by  adding  the 
tenfes  of  the  verb  fubftantive  to  the  participle  preterite  of 
the  a&ive. 

Our  author  has  exhibited  the  infleftions  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs,  and  an  analyfis  of  all  the  tenfes  of  a Perfian  verb, 
fhewing  in  what  manner  they  are  deduced  from  the  infinitive, 
which  is-  properly  confidered  by  the  oriental  grammarians  as 
the  fpring  and  fountain  of  all  the  moods  and  tenfes,  and 
which,  therefore,  in  Arabic  is  called  the  “ mafdar,”  or  the 
fource.  The  Perfians  are  very  fond  of  the  participle  pre- 
terite ; and  it  is  very  often  ufed  by  their  elegant  writers  to 
conneft  the  members  of  a fentence,  and  to  fufpend  the  fenfe 
till  the  clofe  of  a long  period.  In  poetry  it  fometimes  is 
ufed  like  the  third  perfon  preterite  of  a verb.  Our  author 
has  fubjoined  a table  of  the  moods  and  tenfes,  as  they  anfwer 
to  thofe  of  European  languages. 

In  the  ancient  language  of  Perfia,  there  were  very  few  or 
no  irregularities : the  imperative,  which  is  often  irregular  in 
the  modern  Perfian,  was  anciently  formed  from  the  infinitive, 
by  rejefting  the  termination  eeden  ; for  originally  all  infinitives 
ended  in  den , till  the  Arabs  introduced  their  harfh  confonants 
before  that  fyllable,  which  obliged  the  Perfians,  who  always 
affe&ed  a fweetnefs  of  pronunciation,  to  change  the  old  ter- 
mination of  fome  verbs  into  ten,  and  by  degrees  the  original 
infinitives  grew  quite  obfolete ; yet  they  ftill  retain  the  an- 
cient imperatives,  and  the  aorifts  which  are  formed  from 
them.  This  little  irregularity  is  the  only  anomalous  part  of 
the  Perfian  language,  which,  neverthelefs,  far  furpaffes  in 
fimplicity  all  other  languages,  as  fir  William  Jones  fays, 
ancient  or  modern,  of  which  he  has  any  knowledge. 

One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  Perfian  language  is  the 
frequent  ufe  of  compound  adje&ives ; in  the  variety  and  ele- 

ance  of  which  it  furpaffes  not  only  the  German  and  Englifh, 

ut  even  the  Greek.  Thefe  compounds  may  be  multiplied 
without  end,  according  to  the  pleafure  and  tafte  of  the 
writer  : they  are  formed  either  by  a noun  and  the  contra&ed 
participle,  as  in  the  word  fignifying  “ heart-alluring or 
by  prefixing  an  adje&ive  to  a noun,  as  in  that  for  “ fweet- 
fmelling or  by  placing  one  fubftantive  before  another,  as 
in  the  word  denoting  “ rofe-cheeked.”  If  we  confider  the 
vaft  number  of  epithets  that  may  be  compounded  after  thefe 
three  forms,  and  that  thefe  epithets  are  often  ufed  for  fub- 
ftantives,  without  a noun  being  expreffed,  we  muft  allow 
that  the  Perfian  language  is  the  richeft  in  the  world.  Thefe 
compounds  are  thought  fo  beautiful  by  the  Perfian  poets, 
that  they  fometimes  fill  a diftich  with  them. 

The  conftruftion  of  the  Perfian  tongue  is  very  eafy,  and 
may  be  reduced  to  a few  rules,  moll  of  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  other  languages.  The  nominative  is  ufually 
placed  before  the  verb,  with  which  it  agrees  in  number  and 
perfon.  It  is  remarked,  however,  that  many  Arabic  plurals 
are  confidered  in  Perfian  as  nouns  of  the  lingular  number,  and 
agree  as  fuch  with  verbs  and  adje&ives.  Another  irregu- 
larity in  the  Perfian  fyntax  is,  that  the  cardinal  numbers  are 
ufually  joined  to  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Angular.  The  ad- 
jeftive  is  placed  after  its  fubftantive,  and  the  governing  noun 
is  prefixed  to  that  which  it  governs.  Conjunctions  which 
exprefs  conje&ure,  condition,  will,  motive,  &c.  require  the 
conjunctive  or  potential  mood.  Prepofitions  and  interjec- 
tions are  fixed  to  nouns  in  the  nominative  cafe. 

The  modern  Perfians  borrowed  their  poetical  meafures 
from  the  Arabs,  and  they  are  very  various  and  complicated. 
There  are  nineteen  forts  of  metre,  which  are  ufed  by  the 
Perfians ; but  the  moft  common  of  them  are  the  iambic 
li 


meafure,  or  the  trochaic  meafure,  and  a metre  that  confifts 
chiefly  of  thofe  compounded  feet,  which  the  ancients  called 
and  which  are  compofed  of  iambic  feet  and  fpon- 
dees  alternately,  as  amatores  puelldrum.  In  lyric  poetry, 
thefe  verfesare  generally  of  twelve  or  fixteen  fyllables;  but 
they  fometimes  confift  of  fourteen  fyllables.  Other  lyric 
verfes  contain  thirteen  fyllables.  The  Perfians  fometimes 
ufe  a meafure  confifting  of  trochees  and  fpondees  alternately  ; 
but  the  moft  common  Perfian  verfe  contains  eleven  fyllables, 
in  which  meafure  are  written  all  the  great  Perfian  poems, 
whether  upon  heroic  or  moral  fubje&s,  as  the  works  of  Fer- 
dufi,  and  of  Jami,  the  Boftan  of  Sadi,  and  the  Mefnavi  of 
the  excellent  Gelaleddin.  This  fort  of  verfe  anfwers  to  our 
common  heroic  rhyme.  The  profody  of  the  Perfians  is  ex- 
tremely eafy  and  Ample : their  vowels  called  clif,  vau,  and 
ya,  are  long  by  nature ; the  points,  which  they  commonly 
fupprels,  are  naturally  fhort ; and  every  fhort  fyllable  that 
ends  with  a confonant  is  long  by  pofition.  But  the  Perfians, 
like  other  poets,  have  many  licences ; they  often  add  a fhort 
vowel,  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  word ; they 
alfo  fhorten  fome  long  fyllables  at  pleafure,  by  omitting  the 
vowels  clif,  vau,  and  ya.  We  (hall  here  add,  the  verfes  of 
eleven  fyllables,  which  are  ufed  in  the  great  Perfian  poems, 
always  rhyme  together  in  couplets. 

The  Perfian  elegy  differs  only  in  its  length  from  the  ode, 
except  that  the  “ calfideh”  often  turns  upon  lofty  fubjefts, 
and  the  “ gazal”  comprifes  for  the  moft  part  the  praifes  of 
love  and  merriment,  like  the  lighter  odes  of  Horace  and 
Anacreon.  The  moft  elegant  compofers  of  thefe  odes  are 
Jami  and  Hafiz,  each  of  whom  has  left  an  ample  collection 
of  his  lyric  poems.  Sir  William  Jones,  among  other  nu- 
merous tranflations,  has  given  us  a tranflation  in  verfe  of  a 
beautiful  Perfian  fong  by  Hafiz.  If  this  article  had  not 
already  been  fo  extended,  we  fhould  have  felt  difpofed  to 
gratify  our  readers  with  a tranfcript  of  it ; but  we  muft 
content  ourfelves  with  referring  to  the  clofe  of  flr  William 
Jones’s  Perfian  Grammar,  or  to  his  Works,  vol.  v. 

Persian  Lily,  in  Gardening,  the  common  name  of  a 
plant  of  the  flower  kind.  See  Fritillaria. 

Persian  Wheel,  in  Agriculture,  is  a machine  for  railing  a 
quantity  of  water  fufficient  to  overflow  lands  bordering  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  Sc c.  where  the  ftream  is  too  low  to  do 
it  alone. 

Such  a wheel  is  reprefented  in  Plate  XIV.  Hydraulics  and 
Hydrojlatics,  Jig.  3,  with  which  water  may  be  railed  by  means 
of  a ftream  A B turning  a wheel  CDE,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  letters,  with  buckets,  a,  a,  a,  a,  & c.  hung 
upon  the  wheel  by  ftrong  pins  b,  b,  b,  b,  &c.  fixed  in  the  fide 
of  the  rim:  but  the  wheel  muft  be  made  as  high  as  the 
water  is  intended  to  be  railed  above  the  level  of  that  part 
of  the  ftream  in  which  the  wheel  is  placed.  As  the  wheel 
turns,  the  buckets  on  the  right  hand  go  down  into  the 
water,  and  are  thereby  filled,  and  go  up  full  on  the  left  hand, 
until  they  come  to  the  top  at  K ; where  they  ftrike  againft 
the  end,  n , of  the  fixed  trough  M,  and  are  thereby  overfet, 
and  empty  the  water  into  the  trough  ; from  which  it  may  be 
conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  place  which  it  is  defigned  for  : and 
as  each  bucket  gets  ovtr  the  trough,  it  falls  into  a perpen- 
dicular pofition  again,  and  goes  down  empty,  until  it  comes 
to  the  water  at  A,  where  it  is  filled  as  before.  On  each 
bucket  is  a fpring  r,  which  going  over  the  top  or  Crown  of 
the  bar  m (fixed  to  the  trough  M)  raifes  the  bottom  of  the 
bucket  above  the  level  of  its  mouth,  and  fo  caufes  it  to 
empty  all  its  water  into  the  trough. 

Sometimes  this  wheel  is  made  to  raife  water  no  higher 
than  its  axis  ; and  then  inftead  of  buckets  hung  upon  it,  its 
fpokes  C,  d,  c,f,g,  h,  are  made  of  a bent  form,  and  hollow 
within ; 
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within  ; thefe  hollows  opening  into  the  holes  C,  D,  E,  F,  in 
the  outfide  of  the  wheel,  and  alfo  into  thofe  at  O in  the 
box  N upon  the  axis.  So  that,  as  the  holes  C,  D,  &c.  dip 
into  the  water,  it  runs  into  them ; and  as  the  wheel  turns, 
the  water  rifes  in  the  hollow  fpokes  c,  d,  &c.  and  runs  out  in 
a itream,  P,  from  the  holes  at  O,  and  falls  into  the  trough  O, 
from  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  pipes.  And  this  is  a very 
eafy  way  of  raifing  water,  becaufe  the  engine  requires 
neither  men  nor  hcrfes  to  turn  it.  See  Overflowing  of 
Land. 

Persian,  or  Perfxc , in  Architecture,  a name  common  to 
all  ftatues  of  men,  ferving  inftead  of  columns,  to  fupport 
entablatures.  See  Order. 

They  only  differ  from  caryatides,  in  that  thofe  reprefent 
flatues  of  women. 

The  Perfian  is  a kind  of  order  of  columns,  firft  prac- 
ticed among  the  Athenians,  on  occafion  of  a vido^y  their 
general  Paufanias  obtained  over  the  Perfians.  As  a trophy 
of  this  viftory,  the  figures  of  men  dreffed  in  the  Perfian 
mode,  with  their  hands  bound  before  them,  and  other  cha- 
racters of  flavery,  were  charged  with  the  weight  of  Doric 
entablatures,  and  made  to  do  the  office  of  Doric  columns. 

Perfian  columns,  M.  le  Clerc  obferves,  are  not  always 
made  with  the  marks  of  flavery ; but  are  frequently  ufed  as 
fymbols  of  virtues,  vices,  joy,  ftrength,  valour,  &c.  as  when 
made  in  the  figures  of  Hercules,  to  reprefent  ftrength ; 
and  of  Mars,  Mercury,  fauns,  fatyrs,  &c.  on  other  oc- 
cafions. 

Persian  JEra , and  Year.  See  Epocha  and  Year. 

Persian  Bibles,  and  Coins.  See  the  fubftantives. 

PERSIC  A,  in  Botany,  the  Malus  Perfica,  or  Perfian 
Apple,  of  the  ancients,  our  Peach.  See  Amygdalus. 

Persica  Concha , in  Natural  Hiftory,  a name  given  to  a 
very  remarkable  and  beautiful  fea-fhell,  which  authors  have 
long  been  at  a lofs  to  reduce  to  any  genus. 

Aldrovand  has  thrown  it  to  the  end  of  his  work,  and 
fays,  it  would  be  of  the  turbinated  kind,  if  it  did  not  want 
the  turba.  It  is  truly  of  the  genus  of  the  concha  globofa, 
or  dolium. 

Persica  Terra , an  earth  of  the  ochre  kind,  known  in 
the  colour  (hops  of  London  by  the  name  of  Indian  red. 

It  is  a very  fine  purple  ochre,  of  a confide:  ably  compaCt 
texture,  and  great  weight ; while  in  the  earth  it  is  of  a pure 
blood-colour,  and  is  not  to  be  cut  with  the  fpade,  but  is 
dug  with  iron  crows,  and  falls  in  irregular  mafles.  It  is  of 
a rough  dufty  furface,  and  full  of  confiderably  large,  bright, 
glittering  particles : thefe  are  white  and  of  a fine  luftre.  It 
adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  is  rough  and  harfh  to  the  touch, 
ftains  the  hands  very  deeply,  and  is  of  a rough  allringent 
tafte,  and  makes  a very  violent  effervefcence  with  acid  men- 
ftruums. 

It  is  dug  in  the  ifland  of  Ormus,  in  the  Perfian  gulf, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

PERSICARIA,  in  Botany,  fo  called  by  the  old  writers, 
from  the  likenefs  of  its  leaves  to  thofe  of  *be  peach-tree. 
(See  Polygonum.)  The  word  is  now  become  the  popular 
Engliffi  appellation  of  a very  fine  fpecies.  Polygonum  orien- 
tate, whofe  leaves  however  bear  no  refemblance  to  the  peach, 
nor  to  thofe  of  the  original  Perfcari*. 

PERS1US,  Aulus  Persius  Flaccus,  in  Biography,  a 
celebrated  R man  poet,  is  laid  to  have  been  born  at  Vol- 
terra,  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  34  of  the  Chriftian  era.  He 
was  educated  according  to  his  rank,  being  of  an  equeftrian 
family.  He  lludied  at  Rome,  and  as  he  grew  up  he  lived 
in  intimacy  with  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent  perfons  of  bis 
time,  and  was  generally  beloved  for  the  modefty  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  and  the  fuavity  of  his  manners.  He  died  at  the 


early  age  of  28,  and  bequeathed  to  his  preceptor  his  library 
of  700  volumes,  with  a confiderable  fum  of  money,  but  the 
philofopher  accepted  only  the  library,  and  divided  the  money 
among  Perfius’s  fillers.  As  a poet,  Perfius  is  only  known 
by  his  fix  Satires,  which  were  in  high  reputation  among  his 
countrymen.  They  are  of  a grave  fententious  kind,  chiefly 
turning  upon  topics  of  general  morals.  The  philofophy  of 
his  preceptor  Cornutus,  to  whom  one  of  them  is  dedicated, 
has  given  them  an  elevation  and  purity  of  fentiment,  which 
in  fome  parts  places  them  in  the  firft  rank  of  moral  poetry ; 
but  their  extreme  obfcurity  almoft  deftroys  the  pleafure  of 
a perufal.  The  fatires  of  Perfius  are  generally  printed  with 
thofe  of  Juvenal.  The  bell  editions  are  thofe  of  Ifaac  Ca- 
faubon,  in  1605,  Paris,  and  in  1647,  London. 

PERSO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  country 
of  Friuli ; 10  miles  N.W.  of  Udina. 

PERSOLATA,  in  Botany,  a word  ufed  by  Pliny,  as 
the  name  of  a kind  of  burdock,  different  from  the  perfonata. 
He  has,  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  fpoken  of  the 
ardfium  of  the  Greeks,  which  he  fays  the  Latins  fometimes 
called  perfonata,  and  afterwards  adds  this  perfolata ; which, 
he  fays,  was  a plant  vulgarly  known,  and  called  by  the 
Greeks  arBium. 

He  feems  to  allow,  that  the  Greeks  called  both  thefe 
plants  by  the  fame  name  ; but  he  diftinguifties  the  perfolata 
from  perfonata , by  faying  that  the  former  has  leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  great  gourd,  but?  larger  and  more  hairy.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  diftinguifties,  under  thefe 
two  names,  the  two  different  fpecies  of  the  great  burdock 
common  with  us,  the  one  with  fimple,  the  other  with  woolly 
heads. 

PERSON,  Persona,  an  individual  fubftance  of  a ra- 
tional or  intelligent  nature. 

The  father  and  fon  are  reputed  in  law  as  the  fame 
perfon  ; an  ambaflador  reprefents  the  perfon  of  his  prince. 

The  word  perfon,  perfona,  is  faid  to  be  borrowed  a per- 
fonando,  from  perfonatirig  or  counterfeiting ; and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  firft  fignified  a mafic  : by  reafon,  fays  Boe- 
thius, in  larva  concava  fonus  volvatur : and  hence  the  aftors 
who  appeared  maficed  on  the  ftage,  were  fometimes  called 
larvati,  and  fometimes  perfonati. 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  as  the  feveral  aftors  repre- 
fented  each  their  fingle  individual  perfon,  vi%.  CEdipus,  or 
Chremes,  or  Hecuba,  or  Medea ; for  this  reafon,  other 
people,  who  were  alfo  diftinguiflied  by  fomething  in  their 
form,  character,  &c.  whereby  they  might  be  known,  came 
alfo  to  be  called,  by  the  Latins,  perfon a;  and,  by  the  Greeks, 
wpoo-wira. 

Again,  as  thefe  aftors  rarely  reprefented  any  but  great 
and  illuftrious  chara&ers,  the  word  came,  at  length,  to  im- 
port the  mind  ; as  being  a thing  of  the  greateft  regard  and 
dignity  among  human  matters.  And  thus  men,  angels,  and 
even  God  himfelf,  were  called  perfons.  Things  merely  cor- 
poreal, as  a ftone,  a plant,  or  a horfe,  were  called  by  them, 
hypojlafes,  or  fuppoftta , but  never  perfons. 

Hence  alfo  the  learned  imagine,  the  fame  name  perfon 
came  to  be  ufed  to  fignify  fome  dignity,  whereby  a pe-fon 
is  diftinguiflied  from  another ; as  a father,  hulband,  judge, 
magiftrate,  &c. 

In  which  fenfe  we  are  to  underftand  that  of  Cicero  : 
Caefar  never  fpeaks  of  Pompey  but  in  terms  of  hotltour  and 
refpeft  ; but  he  does  many  hard  and  injurious  things  againft: 
his  perfon. 

This  for  the  name  perfon.  As  for  the  thing,  we  have 
already  defined  perfon,  an  individual  fubftance  of  a reafon- 
able  nature  ; which  is  the  fame  as  Boethius’s  definition. 

Now  a thing  may  be  individual  two  ways.  1.  Logically, 

as 
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as  it  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  other  ; as  Cicero,  Plato, 
Sec.  2.  Phyfically  ; in  which  fenfe  a drop  of  water,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  ocean,  may  be  called  an  individual.  Perfon 
is  an  individual  nature  in  each  of  thefe  fenfes : logically, 
fays  Boethius,  fince  perfon  is  not  fpoken  of  univerfals,  but 
only  of  lingulars  and  individuals ; we  do  not  fay  the  perfon 
of  an  animal,  or  a man,  but  of  Cicero  and  Plato  : and 
phyfically,  fince  Socrates’s  hand  or  foot  are  never  confidered 
as  perfons. 

This  lall  kind  of  individual  is  denominated  two  ways; 
pofitively,  as  when  the  perfon  is  faid  to  be  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  aCting ; for  whatever  thing  a&ion  is  attributed  to, 
that  do  the  philofophers  call  a perfon  : and  negatively,  as 
when  we  fay,  with  the  Thomifts,  See.  that  a perfon  confifts 
in  this,  that  it  does  not  exid  in  another  as  a more  perfeCl 
being. 

Thus,  a man,  though  confiding  of  two  very  different 
things,  viz.  body  and  fpirit,  is  not  two  perfons ; fince  nei- 
ther part  alone  is  a whole  principle  of  afition,  but  one  perfon, 
fince  the  manner  of  his  confiding  of  body  and  fpirit  is  fuch 
as  conditutes  one  whole  principle  of  attion ; nor  does  he 
exid  in  any  other  as  a more  perfect  being  ; as,  e.  g.  So- 
crates’s foot  does  in  Socrates,  or  a drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean. 

Person,  in  Grammar,  is  a term  applied  to  verbs  and  pro- 
nouns, which  being  conjugated,  are  applicable  to  three  dif- 
ferent perfons. 

I love , is  a verb  ufed  in  the  fird  perfon  ; thou  lovefl,  de- 
figns  the  fecond  perfon ; he  loveth,  makes  the  third : and 
thus  in  the  plural  number. 

I,  thou , he,  are  pronouns  of  the  fird,  fecond,  and  third 
perfons. 

Verbs  agree  with  their  nouns,  in  number  and  perfon. 

Person,  Perfona,  in  Dramatic  Poetry , the  name  and  part 
of  an  aftor  ; or  of  him  prefented  by  the  comedian. 

At  the  head  of  dramatic  pieces  come  the  dramatis  per- 
fonce,  the  lid  of  aftors,  and  characters  that  are  to  appear 
on  the  dage. 

The  ancient  tragedy  was  only  a fimple  chorus  : Thefpis 
was  the  fird  who  introduced  a perfon  to  relieve  the  chorus  ; 
and  JEfchylus  added  a fecond. 

F.  Boffu  obferves,  that,  in  the  epic  and  dramatic  poem, 
the  fame  perfon  mud  reign  throughout ; e.  mud  fudain  the 
chief  part  throughout  the  whole  piece,  and  the  characters 
of  all  the  other  perfons  mud  be  fubordinate  to  him. 

Person,  Perfona,  in  Law.  See  Parson. 

Person,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America,  in  Hillf- 
borough  didridt,  North  Carolina  ; containing  6402  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  2082  are  (laves. 

PERSONA  nec  prebendarii.  Quod,  Sec.  See  Quod. 

PERSONABLE,  Personabilis,  in  Law,  implies  the 
being  able  to  hold  or  maintain  a plea  in  court. 

That  is,  as  the  civilians  would  exprefs  it,  habere  perfonam 
Jlandi  in  judicio. 

Thus  they  fay  the  defendant  was  judged  perfonable  to 
maintain  this  aCtion.  Old  Nat.  Brev.  142. 

The  tenant  pleaded,  that  the  demandant  was  an  alien, 
born  in  Portugal,  without  the  ligeance  of  the  king ; and 
^judgment  was  alked,  Whether  he  diould  be  anfwered  ? 
The  plaintiff  faid,  he  was  made  perfonable  by  parliament. 
Kitch.  fol.  124. 

Personable  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a capacity  to  take 
any  thing  granted  or  given. 

PERSONAL,  fomething  that  concerns,  ®r  is  redrained 
to,  the  perfon. 

In  difputes  among  the  learned,  there  is  ever  fomething 
perfonal  intermixed ; in  ethics,  it  is  a maxim,  that  all 


faults  are  perfonal;  i.  e.  they  do  not  pafs  to  our  de- 
feendants. 

Personal  Attion,  in  Law.  See  Action. 

Personal  Goods,  or  Ejlate,  is  that  confiding  of  money, 
moveables,  &c.  which  every  perfon  has  in  his  own  difpofal 
(fee  Chattels),  in  oppofition  to  lands  and  tenements, 
which  are  called  real  ejlate. 

Personal  chattels,  covenant,  dijlrefs,  hiflory,  liberty,  pa- 
tronage, privilege,  Jervice,  and  tithes.  See  the  fubdantives. 

Personal,  Pronoun,  or  verb  Perfonal,  in  Grammar,  a 
verb  or  pronoun  conjugated  in  all  the  three  perfons. 

They  are  thus  called,  in  oppofition  to  imperfona/s,  which 
have  only  the  third  perfon. 

PERSONALITY,  Personalitas,  in  the  fchools,  the 
quality  of  a perfon ; or  that  which  conditutes  an  individual 
in  the  quality  of  a perfon. 

The  philofophers  being  ufed  to  confider  matter  and  form 
in  every  other  thing,  do  the  fame  in  perfon.  The  matter 
of  perfon,  according  to  them,  is  a fingular  fubdance,  en- 
dued with  reafon  : for  fubdance  may,  at  the  pleafure  of 
God,  either  be,  or  not  be,  a perfon ; inafmuch  as,  they 
fay,  the  human  nature  in  Chrid  is  not  a perfon.  The  form 
of  perfon,  which  they  call  fubfflency,  fuppoftality,  and  per- 
fonality,  is  that  by  which  the  aforefaid  iubdance  becomes 
individual. 

The  fchool  divines  are  divided  about  what  it  is  that  dif- 
tinguiffies  the  feveral  perfonalities  in  the  Trinity.  Some 
will  have  it  to  be  only  the  different  relations  : others,  as 
Floraventius,  contend  for  fome  incommunicable  fubdance : 
St.  Bonaventure,  and  St.  Thomas,  take  it  to  be  different 
origins  that  didinguilh  the  perfonalities ; which  opinion  is 
the  mod  followed.  See  Trinity. 

Personality,  or  Perfonalty,  in  Law.  An  action  is  faid 
to  be  in  perfonality,  when  it  is  brought  againd  the  right 
perfon. 

PERSONATA  Corolla,  in  Botany,  is  a monopetalous 
irregular  corolla,  whofe  mouth  is  clofed  by  a kind  of  palate, 
as  in  Antirrhinum.  The  term  is  derived  from  perfona,  a 
made,  and  its  application  in  the  prefent  indance,  whether 
intended  or  not  by  Linnaeus,  is  peculiarly  happy  ; the  plants 
furnifhed  with  fuch  a corolla  being,  as  it  were,  of  the  re- 
gular pentandrous  tribe,  under  a mafic,  which  they  occa- 
sionally lay  dide.  See  Peloria  and  Personate. 

PERSONAT^E,  the  fortieth  natural  order  among  the 
fragmenta  of  Linnaeus,  nearly  analogous  to  the  Scrophulari a 
and  the  Vitices  of  Juffieu,  embracing  moreover  fome  that 
are  fubjoined  to  his  Solanea.  This  order  is  characterized  by 
a monopetalous  unequal  corolla  ; damens  ufually  four,  two 
of  them  longed,  or  fometimes  only  two  in  all ; dyle  folitary  ; 
and  a fruit,  generally  fuperior,  of  two  cells,  with  numerous 
feeds.  Many  of  the  plants  are  foetid  and  poifonous,  few  of 
them  aromatic,  though  the  flowers  of  fome  are  fragrant. 
They  are  all  more  or  lefs  naturally  allied  to  the  fird  order 
of  the  Linnaean  clafs  Pentandria,  but  they  arrange  them- 
felves  either  in  the  Diandria  Monogynia,  or  rather,  prin- 
cipally, in  the  Didynamia  Angiofpermia,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  artificial  fyffem.  Some  are  fhrubby  in  habit, 
but  the  greater  part  are  herbaceous.  The  leaves  are  moflly 
fimple  ; the  inflorefcence  either  axillary,  corymbofe,  fpiked 
or  panicled.  It  is  by  an  unaccountable  error  that  Linnaeus 
has  marked  Melaleuca  as  belonging  to  this  natural  order,  in 
his  Mantiffa,  p.  14,  that  genus  being  evidently  referrible  to 
his  nineteenth  order,  the  Hefperideee.  Gifeke,  who  points 
out  this  mi  Hake,  well  obferves,  that  there  is  no  order  in 
which  fo  many  genera  bear  the  names  of  botanids  as  in  this 
of  the  Perfonata. 
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PERSONIFYING,  or  Personalizing,  the  feigning  a 
perfon  ; or  attributing  a perfon  to  an  inanimate  being ; or 
giving  it  the  figure,  *fentiments,  and  language  of  a perfon. 
See  Prosopopceia. 

The  poets  have  perfonified  all  the  pafiions ; and  even 
made  divinities  of  them,  which  were  worfhipped  by  the 
heathens;  as  the  goddefs  Perfuafion,  the  god  Sleep,  the 
Furies,  Envy,  and  Difcord,  and  Fame,  Fortune,  Victory, 
See. 

Perfonifying  is  eflential  to  poetry,  efpecially  to  the  epo- 
poeia. 

PERSOONIA,  in  Botany , was  fo  named  by  the  writer 
of  the  prefent  article,  in  honour  of  his  highly  deferving 
friend  and  correfpondent,  Chriftiau  Henry  Perfoon,  author 
of  many  valuable  works  on  Fungi,  in  which  department  of 
Botany  this  author  decidedly  takes  the  lead.  He  has  alfo 
edited  a Synopjis  of  the  vegeiable  kingdom,  on  the  plan  of 
the  Linnzan  Syftema  Vegetabilium,  but  in  a very  fmall 
type,  printed  at  Paris,  where  he  now  refides.  Mr.  Perfoon 
was,  if  we  miftake  not,  born  of  Dutch  parents,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Two  other  genera  have  been  in- 
fcribed  to  him,  one  by  Willdenow  in  his  Sp.  PI.  v.  2.  331, 
which  is  the  Carapa  of  Aublet,  t.  387,  and  Lamarck  t.  301  ; 
'■and  another  by  Michaux,  FI.  Boreal-Amer.  v.  2.  104,  of 
the  clafs  Syngenelia.  Thefe  are  both  of  a pofterior  date 
to  the  genus  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  and  which,is  now 
generally  adopted.  Sin.  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  4.  215. 
Mart.  MiM.  Dift.  v.  3.  Brown  Tr.  of  Linn.  Soc.  v.  10. 
139.  Prodr.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  371.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew. 
v.  1.  203.  Gsertn.  v.  3.  t.  220.  ( Pentadaft ylon  ; ibid, 

t.  220.  Br  Linkia ; Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  61.) — Clafs  and 
order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Proteacea,  JufT. 
Brown. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cal.  none,  except  a flight  border.  Cor. 
Petal  ■ four,  equal,  linear-oblong,  recurved,  deciduous.  Nec- 
tary of  four  dillindt  glands,  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen. 
Slam.  Filaments  fcarcely  any  ; anthers  four,  inferted  about 
the  middle  of  each  petal,  linear,  erett,  prominent,  at  length 
reflexed.  Pijl.  Germen  fuperior,  llalked,  ovate  ; ftyle 
thread-ftiaped,  on  a level  with  the  anthers,  permanent ; 
ftigma  obtufe.  Peric.  Drupa  ovate,  pulpy.  Seed.  Nut 
of  one  or  two  cells. 

EfT.  Ch.  Petals  four,  recurved,  bearing  the  ftamens 
about  their  middle.  Neftary  of  four  glands.  Germen 
fuperior,  ftalked.  Stigma  obtufe.  Drupa  with  a riut  of 
one  or  two  cells. 

Obf.  Mr.  Br^wn  remarks,  that  the  {talk  of  the  germen 
is  jointed  in  fome  fpecies,  and  that  the  cotyledons  are,  for 
the  molt  part,  more  than  two.  The  habit  is  fhrubby  or 
arborefeent ; the  bark  fometimes  flaky.  Leaves  fcattered, 
entire,  moftly  fla'.  Flower-ttalks  axillary,  folitary,  without 
bra&eas,  or  racemofr,  with  a folitary  braftea.  Flowers 
yellow*  We  folio*  Mr.  Brown  in  the  order  and  names  of 
the  twenty-two  known  fpecies. 

1.  P.  teretifolia.  Leaves  thread-fhaped,  without  fur- 
rows. Stalks  folitary,  fingle-flowered.  Anthers  pointed. 
Style  {hotter  than  the  germen.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown, 
on  ttony  hills,  at  Lewin’s  land,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New 
Holland. 

2.  P.  microcarpa. — “ Leaves  thread-fhaped,  channelled. 
Stalks  f litary,  in  pairs,  or  ternate.  Anthers  pointlefs. 
Style  longer  than  the  germen.  Stigma  drooping.” — Native 
of  marfhy  heaths,  in  the  fame  country'. 

3.  P.  pinifolia. — “ Leaves  thread-fhaped,  lax.  Spike  py- 
ramidal, elongated,  leafy.  Floral  leaves  fhorter  than  the 
reft.  Germen  fingle-feeded.”-»Found  by  Mr,  Brown  on 
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heaths,  and  about  the  banks  of  rivulets,  at  Port  Jackfon, 
New  South  Wales. 

4.  P.  juniperina.  Labill.  Nov.  Holl.  v.  1.  33.  t.  45. — 
Leaves  awl-(haped,  ftraight,  pungent.  F.owers  axillary, 
folitary.  Germen  fmooth,  with  two  kernels.  Found  on 
dry  heaths  and  about  the  fides  of  hills,  in  Van  Diemen’s 
land,  as  well  as  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland.  The 
Jlem,  according  to  Labillardiere,  is  a yard  or  more  in  height, 
determinately  branched,  round,  and  leafy.  Leaves  rigid, 
above  an  inch  long,  rather  hairy,  as  are  the  {hort  axilla-y 
flower-ftalks.  Petals  clothed  externally  with  rigid  hairs, 
yellowifh.  Fruit  red,  eatable,  its  nut  ufually  with  two 
kernels. 

5.  P.  hirfuta.  Perf.  Syn.  v.  1.  1 i8.-^Leaves  linear,  re- 
volute, hairy  and  rough.  FloWer-ftalks  axillary.  Germen 
filky,  fingle-feeded. — Native  of  moift  heaths  about  Port 
Jackfon,  New  South  Wales.  Br.  The  jloiuers  are  very 
hairy  externally,  and  full  as  long  as  the  leaves. 

6.  P.  mollis.— “ Leaves  lanceolate,  elongated,  villous, 
very  foft  beneath.  Corolla  bearded.  Germen  fmooth,  with 
two  kernels.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  near  Port  Jackfon, 
about  the  fandy  banks  of  rivers. 

7.  P.  linearis.  Linear-leaved  Perfoonia.  Ait.  n.  1. 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  77.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  760.  Venten.  Mal- 
maif.  t.  32. — Leaves  linear,  elongated,  fmooth.  Flower- 
ftalks  ftraight.  Corolla  downy.  Stalk  of  the  germen  with- 
out a joint.  Stem  arbo’-eous.  Bark  fmooth.  — On  hills 
and  in  open  fields  about  Port  Jackfon,  from  whence  fpeci- 
mens  and  feeds  were  firft  fent  by  Dr.  White  in  1792.  The 
plant  was  raifed  by  the  late  Mr.  Robinfon  of  Stockwell, 
in  1794.  It  proved  a hardy  greenhoufe  fhrub,  flowering 
copioufly  in  the  latter  part  of  fummer.  The  young  branches , 
as  well  as  the Jlonver-Jlalks,  and  backs  of  the  petals,  are  downy. 
Leaves  copious,  fpreading,  two  inches  or  more  in  length, 
and  not  aline  wide.  Fruit  globofe,  fmooth. 

S.  P.  lucida.  — “ Leaves  linear,  fomewhat  lanceolate, 
elongated,  fmooth.  Flower-ftalks  downy,  ftraight.  Corolla 
downy.  Stalk  of  the  germen  without  a joint.  Stem  arbo- 
reous. Bark  flaky.” — Found  near  Port  Jackfon,  by  the 
fides  of  mountain  rivers,  by  Mr.  Ferd.  Bauer.  It  feems 
nearly  related  to  the  laft. 

9.  P.  virgata. — “ Leaves  linear,  or  fomewhat  oblong, 
fcattered,  vertical,  very  fmooth  in  every  part.  Flower- 
ftalks  fmooth,  ftraight.  Corolla  fmooth.  Stem  arboreous. 
Bark  even.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  fea  fhore, 
near  Sandy  Cape,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

10.  P.Jlexifolia. — “ Leaves  nearly  linear,  pointed,  crowd- 
ed, twifled  at  the  bafe,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  befprinkled 
with  fhining  dots;  their  edges  rough.  Corolla  fmooth. 
Stem  ftirubby.” — Native  of  the  ftony  fides  of  hills,  on  the 
fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

1 1.  P .fcabra. — “ Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  pointed,  rough 
on  both  fides,  befprinkled  with  fhining  as  well  as  minute 
opaque  dots.  Corolla  downy.” — In  the  fame  country  and 
fituations  as  the  laft. 

12.  P . fpatulata. — “ Leaves  lanceolate-fpatulate,  pointed, 
rather  concave,  very  rough  on  both  fides  with  cryftalline 
points.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  fame  places  as  the 
two  laft. 

13.  P.  nutans. — “ Leaves  linear,  fmooth.  Flower-ftalks 
axillary,  recurved,  fmooth  as  well  as  the  corolla.  ” — Found 
by  Mr.  Brown  near  Port  Jackfon,  in  woods  on  a fandy 
foil,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

14.  P.  falcata. — “ Leaves  lanceolate,  elongated,  taper- 
ing at  the  bafe,  fomewhat  ftalked,  falcate,  reverfed,  coria- 
ceous. Anthers  pointed.  Stem  arboreous.  Bark  flaky.” 

—Gathered 
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— Gathered  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  near  Endeavour  river,  on 
the  eaft  coaft  of  New  Holland ; and  by  Mr.  Brown,  at 
Carpentaria,  on  the  north  coaft,  near  the  fea  ftiore. 

iy.  P.  lanceolata.  Lance-leaved  Perfoonia.  Ait.  n.  2. 
Andr.  Repof.  t.  74. — Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed, 
fmeoth  and  even.  Stalks  axillary,  fingle-flowered.  Corolla 
filky,  with  clofe-preffed  hairs.  Stalk  of  the  germen  with- 
out a joint. — Native  of  fields  and  heaths  towards  the  fea 
coaft  at  Port  Jackfon,  from  whence  feeds  were  very  early 
fent  to  this  country.  Plants  are  faid  to  have  been  firft 
raifed  in  1791,  by  J.  Wilfon,  efq.  at  Iflington.  The  leaves 
are  about  two  inches  long.  Flowers , yellow,  as  in  all  the 
reft.  Fruit  globofe,  the  fize  of  a black  currant. 

/3.  P.  latifolia,  Andr.  Repof.  t.  280,  is  propofed,  not 
without  hefitation,  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  a variety  of  this.  It. 
differs  in  having  larger  and  obovate  leaves , which  in  our 
native  fpecimens,  fent  from  Port  Jackfon  by  Dr.  White, 
appear  fomewhat  glaucous.  The  flowers  exactly  agree. 
Still  we  fhould  be  inclined  to  confider  this  fuppofed  variety 
as  a diftinft  fpecies,  did  we  not  rather  confide  in  Mr.  Brown's 
opinion,  formed  from  obfervation  of  the  wild  plants. 

16.  P.  falicina.  Perf.  Syn.  v.  1.  118.  (Linkia  lsevis ; 
Cavan.  Ic.  v.  4.  61.  t.  389.) — Leaves  lanceolate-oblong, 
unequal,  reverfed.  Stalks  axillary  or  racemofe.  Corolla 
nearly  fmooth.  Stem  arboreous.  Bark  flaky. — Native  of 
fields,  hills,  and  woods,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port 
Jackfon.  The  leaves  are  three  inches  long,  their  fides  more 
or  lefs  unequal,  giving  them  a falcate  afpeft.  Flowcr-Jlalks 
and  young  branches  filky.  Corolla  nearly  fmooth.  Fruit 
elliptical ; its  nut  with  two  kernels. — Mr.  Brown  fufpefts 
that  Cavanilles’s  plant  may  rather  be  a variety  of  the  laft ; but 
it  feems  to  us  to  agree  beft  with  the  prefent  fpecies,  though 
his  plate  does  not  exprefs  any  inequality  in  the  (hape  of  the 
leaves.  We  have  a fpecimen  with  obovate  haves,  that  feems 
a variety  of  falicina. 

17.  P.  ferruginea.  Sm.  Exot.  Bot.  v.  2.  47.  t.  83. 
(P.  laurina  ; Perf.  Syn.  v.  1.  118.  Br.) — Leaves  elliptical, 
acute,  veiny.  Stalks  axillary,  many-flowered,  clothed,  as 
well  as  the  backs  of  the  petals,  with  rufty  filky  hairs. — 
Native  of  fields  near  Port  Jackfon,  from  whence  it  was 
originally  fent  dried  by  Dr.  White.  We  have  not  heard 
of  this  beautiful  fpecies  in  any  garden.  The Jlem  is  fnrubby, 
three  or  four  feet  high,  with  fmooth  branches.  Leaves  for 
the  moft  part  nearly  oppofite,  two  or  three  inches  long,, 
and  about  one  broad,  fmooth,  Alining,  veiny.  Flowers  in 
fhort,  denfe,  axillary  clutters,  accompanied  by  fmall  brafteas, 
which,  as  well  as  flails,  and  the  backs  as  well  as  margins 
of  the  petals,  are  denfely  clothed  with  (hiniog  filky  hairs  of 
a deep  rufty  orange-colour.  The  germen  is  covered  with 
fimilar  hairs,  but  the Jlyle  is  fmooth. — This  ftirub  flowers  in 
its  native  country  in  November. 

18.  P.  projlrata. — “ Leaves  oval,  obtufe,  downy  at  the 
margin.  Stalks  axillary,  with  one  or  more  flowers.  Stem 
procumbent.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  fruit,  the  flowers 
being  all  paft,  near  Sar.dy  Cape,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New 
Holland,  growing  in  fand  near  the  fea  flaore. 

19.  P.  elliptica. — “ Leaves  elliptical,  veiny.  Clutters 
lateral.  Petals  fmooth.  Stalk  of  the  germen  jointed.” — 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  ftony  fides  of  hills  at 
Le win’s  Land,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  New  Holland. 

20.  P.  articulata. — “ Leaves  lanceolate,  elongated,  equal, 
fmooth.  Stalks  axillary,  with  one  or  more  flowers.  Corolla 
nearly  fmooth.  Lower  joint  of  the  ftalk  of  the  germen  as 
long  as  the  glands.” — Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Lewin’s 
Land,  with  the  foregoing. 

21.  P.  longifofia • — “ Leaves  linear,  elongated,  falcate. 
Stalks  axillary,  with  one  or  more  flowers.  Corolla  downy, 


with  clofe-preffed  hairs.  Lower  joint  of  the  flalk  of  the 
germen  longer  than  the  glands.” — From  the  fame  country. 

22.  P.  graminea. — “ Leaves  of  the  branches  linear,  very 
long,  revolute.  Clutters  many-flowered,  turned  one  way. 
Corolla  fmooth.  Stem  ftiort,  fomewhat  ftirubby.” — Found 
by  Mr.  Brown,  about  the  fandy  margins  of  ftanding  pools, 
in  Lewin’s  Land. 

PERSPECTIVE  is  the  art  of  reprefenting  objefts  on  a 
definite  furface,  fo  as  to  affeft  the  eye  when  feen  from  a cer- 
tain pofition,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  objeft  itfelf  would, 
when  the  eye  is  fixed  in  the  point  in  view. 

We  (hall  introduce  this  article  with  a brief  hiftory  of  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  perfpeitive,  and  clofe  it  with  an  enume- 
ration of  the  principal  writers  on  the  theory  and  praftice  ot 
the  art. 

The  art  of  perfpeftive  owes  its  birth  to  painting,  and 
particularly  to  that  branch  of  it  which  was  employed  in  the 
decorations  of  the  theatre,  where  landfcapes  were  principally 
introduced,  and  which  would  have  looked  unnatural  and  hor- 
rid, if  the  fize  of  the  objefts  had  not  been  pretty  nearly  pro- 
portioned to  their  diftance  from  the  eye.  The  ancients  muft, 
therefore,  have  had  confiderable  knowledge  of  this  art ; 
though  the  only  ancient  author  from  whom  we  can  obtain  any 
information  relative  to  its  antiquity,  is  Vitruvius ; who,  in 
the  proem  to  his  feventh  book,  informs  us,  that  Agatharcus, 
at  Athens,  was  the  firft  who  wrote  on  this  fubjeft,  on  occa- 
fion  of  a play  exhibited  by  iEfchylus,  for  which  he  prepared 
a tragic  feene  ; and  that  afterwards  the  principles  of  the  art 
were  more  diftinftly  taught  in  the  writings  of  Democritus 
and  Anaxagoras,  the  difciples  of  Agatharcus,  which  are  no 
longer  extant. 

The  perfpeftive  of  Euclid  and  of  Heliodorus  Lariffeus 
contains  only  fome  general  elements  of  optics,  that  are  by  no 
means  adapted  to  any  particular  praftice  ; though  they  fur- 
ni(h  fome  materials  that  might  be  of  fervice  even  in  the  linear 
perfpeftive  of  painters. 

Geminus  of  Rhodes,  who  was  a celebrated  mathemati- 
cian in  the  time  of  Cicero,  hath  likewife  written  on  this 
fubjeft. 

We  may  alfo  infer,  that  the  Roman  artifts  were  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  perfpeftive,  from  the  account  which  Pliny, 
(Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  4.)  gives  of  the  reprefentations  on 
the  feene  of  thofe  plays  given  by  Claudius  Pulcher ; by 
whofe  appearance,  he  fays,  the  crows  were  fo  deceived,  that 
they  endeavoured  to  fettle  on  the  fiftitious  roofs.  However, 
of  the  theory  of  this  art  among  the  ancients  we  know 
nothing  ; as  none  of  their  writings  have  efcaped  the  general 
wreck  of  ancient  literature  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe. 
Perfpeftive  muft,  without  doubt,  have  been  loft,  when  paint- 
ing and  fculpture  no  longer  exifted.  Neverthelefs,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  that  it  was  praftifed  much  later  in  the 
eaftern  empire. 

John  Tzetzes,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  fpeaks  of 
it  as  if  he  was  well  acquainted  with  its  importance  in  paint- 
ing and  ftatuary  : and  the  Greek  painters,  who  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Venetians  and  Florentines,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  feem  to  have  brought  fome  optical  knowledge  with 
them  into  Italy  : for  the  difciples  of  Giotto  are  commended 
for  obferving  perfpeftive  more  regularly  than  any  of  their 
predeceffers  in  the  art  had  done  ; and  they  lived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Arabians  were  not  ignorant  of  this  art  ; as  we  may 
prefume  from  the  optical  writings  of  Alhazen,  who  lived 
about  the  year  1100,  cited  by  Roger  Bacon,  when  treating 
on  this  fubjeft. 

Vitellus,  a Polander,  about  the  year  1270,  wrote  largely 
and  learnedly  on  optics. 
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Our  own  friar  Bacon,  as  well  as  John  Peckham,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  treated  this  fubjeft  with  furprizing 
accuracy,  confidering  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

The  mod  ancient  authors,  who  profeffedly  laid  down  rules 
of  perfpeftive,  were  Bartolomeo  Bramantinft  of  Milan, 
whofe  book,  entitled  “ Regole  di  Pcrfpeftiva,  e Mifure  delle 
Antichita  di  Lombardia,”  is  dated  1440;  and  Pietro  del 
Borgo,  likewife  an  Italian,  who  was  the  mod  ancient  author 
met  with  by  Ignatius  Danti,  and  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
died  in  1443.  The  laft  writer  fuppofed  objefts  to  be  placed 
beyond  a tranfparent  tablet,  and  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
images,  which  rays  of  light,  emitted  from  them,  would  make 
upon  it.  But  his  work  is  not  now  extant.  However,  Al- 
bert Durer  conftrufted  a machine  upon  the  principles  of  Bor- 
go, by  which  he  could  trace  tHe  perfpeftive  appearance  of 
objefts. 

Leon  Battifta  Alberti,  in  1450,  wrote  his  treatife  “ De 
Piftura,”  in  which  he  treats  principally  of  perfpeftive. 

Balthazar  Peruzzi,  of  Sienna,  who  died  in  1336,  had  dili- 
gently ftudied  the  writings  of  Borgo  ; and  his  method  of 
perfpeftive  was  publilhed  by  Serlio  in  1540.  To  him,  it 
is  faid,  we  owe  the  difcovery  of  points  of  diftance,  to 
which  all  line9  that  make  an  angle  of  43°  with  the  ground 
line  are  drawn. 

Guido  Ubaldi,  another  Italian,  foon  after  difcovered,  that 
all  the  lines  that  are  parallel  toone  another,  if  they  be  inclined 
to  the  ground  line,  converge  to  fome  point  in  the  horizontal 
line  ; and  that  through  this  point,  alfo,  a line,  drawn  from 
the  eye,  parallel  to  them,  will  pafs. 

Hi3  perfpeftive  was  printed  at  Pefaro  in  1600,  and  con- 
tained the  firft  principles  of  the  method  afterwards  difco- 
vered by  Dr.  B.  Taylor. 

In  1383,  there  was  publifhed  a book,  written  by  Giacomo 
Barozzi,  of  Vignola,  commonly  called  Vignola,  intitled 
“ The  two  Rules  of  Perfpeftive,  with  a learned  Comment,” 
by  Ignatius  Danti.  In  1615,  the  work  of  Marolois  was 
printed,  in  Latin,  at  the  Hague,  and  engraved  and  publifhed 
by  Hendius.  And  in  1623,  Sirigatti  publilhed  a treatife  of 
perfpeftive,  which  is  little  more  than  an  abftraft  of  Vig- 
nola’s. 

The  art  of  perfpeftive  has  been  gradually  improved  by  fub- 
fequent  geometricians,  particularly  by  profeffor  s’Gravefande, 
and,  in  a much  greater  degree,  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor, 
whofe  principles  are  in  a confiderable  meafure  new,  and  far 
more  general  than  thofe  of  any  of  his  predeceffors.  He  did 
not  confine  his  rules,  as  his  predeceffors  had  done,  to  the 
horizontal  plane  only,  but  made  them  general,  fo  as  to  affeft 
every  fpecies  of  planes  and  lines,  whether  they  were  parallel 
to  the  horizon  or  not  ; and  thus  the  principles  were  made 
univerfal  Farther,  from  the  fimplicity  of  his  rules,  the 
whole  tedious  progrefs  of  drawing  out  plans  and  elevations 
for  any  objeft  is  rendered  entirely  ufelefs,  and  therefore 
avoided  : for  by  this  method,  not  only  the  feweft  lines 
imaginable  are  required  to  produce  any  perfpeftive  repre- 
fentation,  but  every  figure,  thus  drawn,  will  bear  the 
nicell  mathematical  examination.  Moreover,  his  fyftem  is 
the  only  one  calculated  for  anfwering  every  end  of  thofe 
who  are  praftitioners  in  the  art  of  defign  ; becaufe  from 
hence  they  may  be  enabled  to  produce  the  whole,  or  only 
fo  much  of  an  objeft  as  is  wanted,  and  by  fixing  it  in  its 
proper  place,  may  determine  its  apparent  magnitude  in  an 
inftant.  It  explains  alfo  the  perfpeftive  of  fhadows,  the  re- 
flexions of  objects  from  polifhed  planes,  and  the  inverfe  prac- 
tice of  perfpeftive. 

His  “ Linear  Perfpeftive  ” was  firft  publifhed  in  1715  ; and 
his  “ New  Principles  of  Linear  Perfpeftive”  in  1719,  which 
be  intended  as  an  explanation  of  his  firft  treatife.  In  1728, 
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Mr.  Hamilton  publifhed  his  Stereography,  fn  2 vols.  folio, 
after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Taylor.  But  the  mol  complete 
fyftem  of  perfpeftive,  both  as  to  theory  and  praftice,  on  the 
fame  principles,  is  that  of  Mr.  Malton,  the  fecond  edition  of 
which  was  publifhed  in  1779,  We  have  alfo  treatifes  o» 
this  fubjeft,  by  the  Jefuit,  originally  written  in  French,  at 
Paris,  tranflated  by  Mr.  Chambers,  and  printed  at  London, 
in  1726,  Highmore,  Ware,  Cowley,  Kirby,  Prieftley,  Fer 
gufon,  & c. 

The  inftruments  neceffary  for  drawing  according  to  the 
rules  of  perfpeftive,  are  a tee  fquare,  a parallel  ruler,  a draw- 
ing board  (which  is  only  a fmooth  board  made  exaftly  fquare), 
a feftor,  a protraftor  ; to  which  may  be  added  a drawing 
pen,  and  a black-lead  pencil. 

Propofition. — It  is  a well-known  faft,  founded  on  expe- 
rience, that  objefts  refleft  their  lights,  fhades,  and  colours 
in  ftraight  lines,  and  deferibe  an  image  in  the  eye  which 
produces  that  fenfation  of  the  objeft  called  •vtfton  ; which 
fee. 

Corol  1 — If  a ftraight  line  be  oppofed  to  the  eye,  and  not 
direfted  to  it,  the  rays  or  ftraight  lines  which  iffue  from  all 
points  of  it  to  the  eye,  form  a plane. 

Corol.  1. — If  any  plane  or  folid  be  oppofed  to  the  eye,  the 
ftraight  lines  or  rays  which  iffue  from  all  points  of  the  fur- 
face  to  the  eye  form  a pyramid,  provided  that  with  refpeft. 
to  the  plane  the  eye  is  out  of  its  furface.  The  following 
are  definitions  of  the  terms  employed. 

1 . The  ftraight  line  reflefted  from  any  point  of  a line  or 
furface,  is  called  a vifua!  ray. 

2.  A plane  compofed  of  vifual  rays  is  called  an  optic  plane. 
See  Plane, 

3.  A pyramid  compofed  of  vifual  rays  is  called  an  optic 
pyramid. 

4.  An  optic  plane  or  pyramid  is  called  a fyftem  of 
rays. 

5.  If  a fyftem  of  rays  be  intercepted  by  a plane,  the  com- 
mon feftion  is  called  the  fcenographic  or  perfpeftive  repre- 
fentation  of  the  body. 

Corol. — Hence  the  reprefentation  of  any  right  line,  or  refti- 
linear  figure,  or  folid,  is  alfo  reftilinear. 

6.  The  plane  on  which  the  feftion  is  made  is  called  the 
pifture. 

7.  The  point,  line,  furface,  or  body,  from  which  the 
rays  proceed  to  the  eye,  is  called  the  original  objeft. 

Corol.  1. — Hence,  if  the  original  objeft  be  a plane,  and  the 
pifture  parallel  to  it,  the  reprefentation  will  be  a figure  fimi- 
lar  to  the  original. 

Corol.  2. — If  any  part  of  an  original  objeft  touch  the  pic- 
ture, the  part  which  is  thus  in  contaft  will  be  the  fcenogra- 
phic reprefentation  of  that  part. 

8.  The  vertex  or  point  of  the  pyramid  where  the  eye  is 
placed,  is  called  the  point  of  fight,  or  point  of  view. 

9.  If  the  original  objeft  be  fituated  on  a plane,  this  plane 
is  called  the  original  or  primitive  plane, 

10.  If  a plane  be  fuppofed  to  pafs  through  the  eye 
parallel  to  the  pifture,  this  plane  is  called  the  direfting 
plane. 

It.  The  interfeftion  of  the  pifture  and  the  original 
plane  is  called  the  interfeftion  or  interfefting  line  of  that 
plane. 

12.  The  interfeftion  of  any  original  line  with  the  pic- 
ture, is  called  the  interfefting  point  of  that  original  line. 

Corol. — Hence  the  interfefting  points  of  all  lines  in 
any  original  plane,  are  in  the  interfefting  line  of  that 
plane. 

13.  If  a ftraight  line  be  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  through 
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the  eye  parallel  to  any  original  line,  the  line  fo  drawn  is 
called  the  parallel  of  that  original  plane. 

Corol.— Hence,  if  any  number  of  original  lines  be  parallel 
among  themfelves,  one  line  can  only  pafs  through  the  eye 
parallel  to  them  all . 

14.  If  a plane  be  fuppofed  to  pafs  through  the  eye  pa- 
rallel to  any  original  plane,  or  the  plane  of  an  original  objeft, 
the  plane  thus  palling  through  the  eye  is  called  the  parallel  of 
that  originalplane. 

Corol. — Hence,  if  any  number  of  original  planes  be  parallel 
among  themfelves,  one  plane  only  can  pafs  through  the  eye, 
which  will  be  parallel  to  them  all. 

15.  The  interfeftion  of  the  parallel  of  any  original 
plane  and  the  pifture,  is  called  the  vanifhing  line  of  that 
plane. 

Corol.  1. — Hence  the  interfefting  and  vanifhing  lines  are 
parallel  to  each  other. 

Corol.  2. — Hence  all  original  parallel  lines  have  the  fame 
vanifhing  line. 

Corol.  3. — Hence  the  parallels  of  every  two  original  planes 
have  the  fame  inclinations  as  the  originals. 

Corol.  4. — The  vanifhing  point  of  the  common  interfeftion 
of  any  two  planes,  is  the  interfeftion  of  the  vaniihing  lines  of 
thefe  planes. 

16.  The  interfeftion  of  the  parallel  of  any  original  line  is 
called  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  original  line. 

Corol.  1. — The  vanifhing  points  of  all  lines  in  the  fame 
original  plane,  are  in  the  vanifhing  line  of  that  plane. 

Corol.  2. — Hence  any  number  of  original  parallel  lines  can 
have  only  one  vanifhing  point. 

Corol.  3. — Hence  original  lines  which  are  parallel  to  the 
pifture  have  no  vanifhing  point,  becaufe  their  parallels  can 
never  cut  it. 

Corol.  4. — The  lines  which  generate  the  vanifhing  points  of 
two  original  lines,  make  the  fame  angle  with  the  eye  as  the 
originals  do  with  each  other. 

1 7 . The  interfeftion  of  the  original  plane  and  the  direct- 
ing plane,  is  called  the  directing  line  of  that  plane. 

18.  The  interfection  of  any  original  line  with  the 
directing  plane  is  called  the  directing  point  of  that  origi- 
nal line. 

Corol. — Hence  the  directing  points  of  all  lines  in  the 
fame  original  plane  are  in  the  directing  line  of  that  plane. 

19.  A ftraight  line  drawn  from  the  directing  point  of  any 
original  line  to  the  eye  is  called  the  director  of  that  original 
line. 

20.  The  interfection  of  the  vanifhing  plane  and  the  di- 
refting plane  is  called  the  parallel  director,  or  parallel  of 
the  eye. 

Corol. — Hence  the  interfefting  line,  the  vanifhing  line,  the 
parallel  director,  and  directing  line,  are  all  parallel  to  each 
other. 

21.  If  a ftraight  line  be  drawn  from  the  point  of  fight 
perpendicular  to  the  picture,  the  point  where  it  meets  the 
pifture  is  called  the  centre  of  the  pifture  ; and  the  part  of  the 
line  intercepted  between  the  point  of  fight  and  the  centre  of 
the  pifture  is  called,  the  diftance  of  the  pifture,  or  principal 
diftance. 

22.  If  a ftraight  line  be  drawn  from  the  point  of  fight 
perpendicular  to  a vanifhing  line,  the  point  where  it  meets 
the  vanifhing  line  is  called  the  centre  of  that  vanifhing  line  ; 
and  the  part  intercepted  between  the  point  of  fight  and  the 
centre  of  the  vanifhing  line,  is  called  the  diftance  of  that  va- 
nifhing line. 

Corol.  1. — Hence  aline  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture to  the  centre  of  a vanifhing  line,  is  perpendicular  to 
that  vanifhing  line. 


Corol.  2.  — The  diftance  of  a vanifhing  line  is  the  hypothe- 
nufe  of  a right-angled  triangle,  the  bafe  of  which  is  the 
diftance  of  the  pifture,  and  the  perpendicular  the  diftance 
between  the  centre  of  the  pifture  and  the  centre  of  its 
vanifhing  lirte. 

23.  If  the  diftance  on  a vanifhing  line  from  the  vanifhing 
point  to  another  point,  be  equal  to  the  diftance  of  that  va- 
nifhing point  from  the  eye,  the  other  extremity  of  this  dif- 
tance, which  is  not  the  vanifhing  point,  is  called  the  point  of 
diftance. 

24.  The  point  where  a perpendicular  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  vanifhing  line  cuts  the  interlefting  line,  is  called 
the  centre  of  the  interfefting  line. 

23.  If  the  original  plane  be  the  level  of  the  earth’s  fur- 
face  or  horizon,  it  is.  called  the  ground  plane. 

26.  If  the  original  plane  be  the  horizon,  the  vanifhing 
plane  is  called  the  horizontal  plane. 

27.  If  the  pifture  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it  is 
called ‘a  vertical  pifture. 

28.  When  the  original  plane  is  the  ground  plane,  the  in- 
terfefting line  is  called  the  ground  line. 

29.  When  the  original  plane  is  the  ground  plane,  a plane 
drawn  through  the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  ground  plane 
and  to  the  pifture,  is  called  the  vertical  plane. 

30.  The  interfeftion  of  a vertical  plane  with  the  vertical 
pifture,  is  called  the  vertical  line. 

31.  The  interfeftion  of  the  vertical  plane  with  the  di- 
refting plane,  is  called  the  prime  direftor,  and  by  fome  the 
eye  direftor. 

32.  The  interfeftion  of  the  vertical  line  with  the  ground 
plane,'  is  called  the  foot  of  the  vertical  line. 

33'.  The  interfeftion  of  the  vertical  direftor  with  the 
ground  plane,  is  called  the  ftation  point,  or  prime  direfting 
point. 

34.  The  diftance  between  the  ftation  point  and  the  foot 
of  the  vertical  line,  is  called  the  ftation  line,  or  line  of 
■ftation. 

35.  A ftraight  line  drawn  between  the  interfefting  and 
vanifhing  points,  is  called  the  indefinite  reprefentatioh,  or 
projection  of  that  line. 

Axiom  i — The  common  interfeftion  of  two  planes  is  a 
ftraight  line. 

2.  The  common  interfeftion  of  two  ftraight  lines  is  a 
point. 

3.  If  two  ftraight  lines  meet  in  a point,  or  are  parallel  to 
eaeh  other,  a plane  may  be  made  to  pafs  through  both  of 
them. 

4.  If  a ftraight  line  meet  twro  parallel  ftraight  lines,  or 
two  ftraight  lines  meeting  in  a point,  all  the  three  ftraight 
lines  are  in  the  fame  plane. 

5.  Every  point  in  any  ftraight  line,  is  in  any  plane  which 
the  line  is  in. 

6.  Two  planes  which  are  parallel  cannot  interfeft. 

7.  One  part  of  a ftraight  line  cannot  be  in  a plane  while 
another  part  is  out  of  it. 

Several  of  thefe  axioms  are  propofitions  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  where  they  are  demonllrated  ; 
but  if  the  aotion  of  a plane  is  underftood,  their  evidence 
will  be  admitted  upon  the  flighteft  refleftion,  fo  that  it 
would  be  but  of  little  ufe  to  attempt  to  prove  them. 

In  Plate  I .Jig.  1 . W X Z Y is  the  original  plane  ; A B N I 
the  pifture  ; TSWX  the  direfting  plane  parallel  to  the 
pifture ; and  S V L T the  vanifhing  plane,  or  parallel  of  the 
original  plane  ; V L,  the  interfeftion  of  the  parallel  of  the 
original  plane  and  the  pifture,  is  the  vanifhing  line ; I N,  the 
interfeftion  of  the  pifture  and  thfe  original  plane,  is  the  in- 
terfefting line ; S T,  the  interfeftion  of  the  parallel  of  the 
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original  plane  and  the  direding  plane,  is  the  parallel  of  the 
eye  ; and  WX,  the  interfedion  of  the  direding  plane  and  the 
original  plane,  is  the  direding  line. 

In  all  the  jigs,  i,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  E is  the  place  of  the 
eye.  In  jigs  2 and  3,  the  parallel  of  the  original  plane  is 
not  reprelented.  In  each  of  the  jigs.  1,  4,  5*  an^  6,  the 
interfeding  line  is  denoted  by  I N,  the  vanishing  line  by 
V L,  if  neceflary  in  the  figure,  the  direding  line  by  W X, 
and  the  parallel  of  the  eye  by  S T. 

Theorem  1. — The  indefinite  projedion  of  a ftraight  line 
not  parallel  to  the  pidure,  partes  through  its  interfering  and 
vanifhing  points. 

This  is  evident,  fince  the  original  line  and  its  radial  are 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  eye,  the  interfering  point,  and 
the  vanifhing  point,  are  all  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  ori- 
ginal line  and  its  radial;  and,  therefore,  if  a line  be  drawn  in 
the  pidure  between  the  interfering,  and  vanifhing  points, 
all  the  three  ftraight  lines  will  be  in  the  fame  plane;  and, 
confequently,  the  indefinite  reprefentation  will  be  in  the  fame 
plane  with  the  original  ftraight  line  and  the  eye. 

Since  the  whole  pradice-  of  perfperive  depends  upon  this 
theorem,  our  readers  will  take  the  following  illuftration. 
In  Plate  I .jig  1,  Q R is  an  original  ftraight  line,  R its  in- 
terfering point,  v'  its  vanifhing  point,  and  R v1  a line  in 
the  pidure  joining  the  interfering  and  vanifhing  points. 
Now  fince  E v'  and  RQ  are  two  parallel  lines,  let  a plane  be 
fuppofed  to  be  drawn  through  both,  it  will  pafs  through  the 
eye  at  the  extremity  of  the  radial  v'  E ; and  becaufe  the 
ftraight  line  R v'  joins  the  two  ftraight  lines  Q R and  v'  E, 
the  lines  R Q and  R v are  in  th?  fame  plane  with  the  eye, 
and  confequently  R v1  is  the  interfedion  of  the  plane  of  rays 
on  the  pidure  from  the  ftraight  line  Q R. 

Further,  let  E F,  G H,  I K,  and  LM  be  parallel  original 
lines,  they  will  have  or  for  their  common  vanifhing  point, 
therefore  the  feveral  indefinite  reprefentations  from  the  inter- 
fedting  points  F,  H,  K,  and  M,  will  all  terminate  in  v\ 

If  an  original  ftraight  line  and  its  radial  are  in  the  fame 
ftraight  line,  the  whole  indefinite  reprefentation  of  that  line 
will  be  in  its  vanifhing  point. 

Theorem  2. — The  projection  of  a line  parallel  to  the  pidure 
is  alfo  parallel  to  its  original. 

Let  A B,  (Jig.  2.)  be  an  original  line  parallel  to  the  pidure, 
a b its  reprefentation,  and  E A B the  optic  plane,  E being 
the  place  of  the  eye.  Now  a b is  the  interfedion  of  the 
optic  plane,  that  is,  of  the  triangle  E A B with  the  pidure; 
and  becaufe  A B is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  pidure,  and 
A B,  a b in  the  plane  of  the  triangle  E A B,  a b is  parallel 
to  A B ; for  if  otherwife,  A B would  meet  the  pidure  in  the 
interfedion  a b,  or_  a b produced,  and  confequently  could 
not  be  parallel. 

Carol. — The  projedions  of  feveral  lines  parallel  to  one 
another  and  to  the  pidure,  are  alfo  parallel  to  one  another. 
Thus,  if  A D and  B C be  parallel  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  pidure  M N I K,  ad  and  b c will  be  refpedivelv  pa- 
rallel to  A D and  B C,  their  originals. 

Theorem  3. — The  reprefentation  of  a line  parallel  to  the 
pidure  is  to  its  original,  as  the  diftance  of  the  pidure  is  to 
the'  diltance  between  the  eye,  and  a plane  parting  through  the 
original  line  parallel  to  the  pidure  ; for  let  the  plane 
Q R Z Y (jig.  2.)  be  parallel  to  the  plane  M N I K of  the 
pidure ; and  let  E F be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  oiiginal 
plane  and  to  the  pidure,  to  meet  the  original  plane  in  F, 
and  the  pidure  in  f\  join  A F and  af,  th^n  A E F will  be 
a plane,  A F the  interfedion  of  the  plane  of  the  triangle 
and  the  original  plane,  and  af  the  interfedion  of  the  plane 
of  the  triangle  and  the  pidure. 


Es:E  A::aJ  :AB 


Now  in  the  fimilar  triangles  E a b 7 
and  E A B,  J 

A»nd\‘ A“artria"S'e!  EO/}  Ya- E A -/;  A F 

Therefore,  by  comparing  thefe  > 

equal  ratios,  J ' 

Confequently,  the  reprefentation  of  a line  parallel  to  the 
pidure,  is  to  its  original  as  the  diftance  of  the  pidure  is  to 
the  diftance  of  the  eye,  and  a plane  parting  through  the  ori- 
ginal line  parallel  to  the  pidure. 

Corol.  1 — The  angle  which  the  reprefentations  of  any  two 
original  lines  parallel  to  the  pidure  make  with  each  other, 
i6  equal  to  the  angie  made  by  the  original  lines;  becaufe  each 
reprefentation  is  parallel  to  its  original. 

Corol.  a.  — The  projedion  of  any  plane  figure  parallel  to 
the  pidure  is  fimilar  to  its  original,  for  let  A B and  A D 
be  two  contiguous  original  lines,  and  a b and  ad  their  repre- 
fentations. Now  in  the  fimilar 

Triangles  E a b and  EAB,  Ea:EA::ai:  AB 

^andE1 ^f™,lartrianglesEai|  E*:EA  y.ad-.AD 

Therefore,  by  comparifon,  ab  : ad ::  AB  : AD 

Confequently,  the  fides  about  the  equal  angles  are  pro- 
portional. 

Theorem  4. — The  projedion  of  a line  is  parallel  to  its  di- 
redor.  Becaufe  EQ,  ED,  and  v1  R,  (fig.  1.)  are  all  in  the 
fame  plane ; and  fince  the  direding  plane  is  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  pidure,  the  diredor  E D is  parallel  to  the  indefi- 
nite reprefentation  v'  R ; becaufe  “ if  two  planes  be  cut  by 
another  plane,  their  common  fedions  with  it  are  parallels.’' 
B.  11.  prop.  16.  Euclid. 

Corol.  1. — The  projedions  of  lines  that  have  the  fame 
diredor  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

Corol.  ».  — When  the  original  line  is  parallel  to  the  pidure, 
it  is  alfo  parallel  to  its  diredor,  and  therefore  in  the  parallel 
of  any  given  plane  parting  through  the  original  line,  and  con- 
fequently the  vanifhing  line  of  that  plane,  and  the  projedion 
of  the  line,  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

Theorem  $. — The  diftance  between  the  projedion  of  any 
point  of  a itraight  line,  and  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  line,  is 
to  the  diftance  between  the  interfeding  point  and  the  vanifh- 
ing  point,  as  the  diftance  of  the  vanilhing  point  is  to  the 
diftance  between  the  direding  point  and  the  original  point. 

That  is,  in  fig.  1.  q v'  : Ru'cE'thDQ.  Now  becaufe 
of  the  parallel  planes  which  form  the  diagram,  v1  E'  D R is  a 
parallelogram,  therefore  R i>'  is  equal  to  D'  E' ; now  the  tri- 
angles q E'  v'  and  E'  D'  Q are  fimilar,  becaufe  their  fides  v'  q 
and  E' D'  are  parallel ; therefore  q v'  -.  D'  E' or  R v1 ::  Ed' 
: D Q. 

Corol. — Hence  the  diftance  between  the  reprefentation  of 
any  point  in  a ftraight  line,  and  the  vanifhing  point  of  the 
line,  is  to  the  diftance  between  the  interfeding  point  and  the 
vanifhing  point,  as  the  diftance  of  the  pidure  is  to  the  diftance 
between  the  original  point  and  the  direding  plane. 

The  foregoing  theorems,  with  the  following  corollaries 
arifing  from  the  definitions,  contain  all  the  principles  which 
we  conceive  neceflary  in  the  perfpedive  reprefentation  of  any 
redilincal  objed.  But  if  the  reader  is  defirous  of  knowing 
the  heft  methods  for  the  reprefentation  of  circular  objeds, 
he  muft  be  prepared  with  the  knowledge  of  conic  fedions, 
and  the  harmomcal  divifion  of  lines. 

Corol.  1.  Propofition. — If  there  be  a ftraight  line  op- 
pofed  to  the  eye,  and  not  direded  to  it,  the  ftraight  lines 
which  iflue  from  all  points  of  it  to  the  eye  form  a plane. 

Corol.  def.  5. — Hence  the  reprefentation  of  any  ftraight 
line,  redilineal  figure,  or  folid,  is  alfo  redilineal. 

Corol.  1.  def.  7. — Hence,  if  the  original  objed  be  a plane, 
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and  the  pifture  parallel  thereto,  the  reprefentation  will  be  a 
figure  fimilar  to  the  original. 

Corol.  2. — If  any  part  of  an  original  objeft  touch  the 
pifture,  the  part  which  is  thus  in  contaft  will  be  the  repre- 
fentation of  that  part. 

Corol.  def.  12. — Hence  the  interfering  points  of  all  lines 
in  any  original  plane,  are  in  the  interfering  line  of  that 
plane. 

Corol.  def.  13. — Hence  if  any  number  of  original  lines 
be  parallel  to  each  other,  one  line  can  only  pafs  through  the 
eye  parallel  to  them  all. 

Corol.  def.  14. — Hence  if  any  number  of  original  planes 
be  parallel  to  each  other,  one  plane  only  can  pafs  through  the 
eye,  which  will  be  parallel  to  them  all. 

Corol.  1.  def.  15. — Hence  the  interfering  and  vanifhing 
lines  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

Corol.  2. — Hence  all  original  parallel  lines  have  the  fame 
vanifhing  point. 

Corol.  3. — Hence  the  parallels  of  every  two  original 
planes  have  the  fame  inclination  as  the  originals. 

Corol.  4. — The  vanifhing  point  of  the  common  interfec- 
tion  of  any  two  original  planes,  is  the  common  interferion  of 
the  vanifhing  lines  of  thefe  planes. 

Corol.  1.  def.  16. — The  vanifhing  points  of  all  original 
lines  in  the  fame  plane,  are  in  the  vanifhing  line  of  that 
plane. 

Corol.  2. — Hence  any  number  of  original  parallel  lines 
can  have  only  one  vanifhing  point. 

Corol.  3. — Hence  original  lines  which  are  parallel  to  the 
pirure  have  no  vanifhing  point. 

Corol.  4. — The  radials  which  generate  the  vanifhing  points 
of  two  originals  make  the  fame  angle  with  the  eye  as  the 
originals  with  each  other. 

Corol.  def.  18. — Hence  the  interfering  line,  the  vanifh- 
ing line,  the  parallel  direror,  and  the  direring  line,  are  all 
parallel  to  each  other. 

Corol.  def  19 Hence  the  direring  points  of  all  lines 

in  the  fame  original  plane,  are  in  the  direring  line  of  that 
plane. 

Corol  1 . def.  22. — Hence  a line  drawfi  from  the  centre  of 
the  pirure  to  the  centre  of  a vanifhing  line,  is  perpendicular 
to  that  vanifhing  line. 

Corol.  2 — The  diftance  of  a vanifhing  line  is  the  hypo- 
thenufe  of  a right-angled  triangle,  the  bafe  of  which  is 
the  diftance  of  the  pirure,  and  the  perpendicular  the  dif- 
tance between  the  centre  of  the  pirure  and  the  centre  of  the 
vanifhing  line. 

Defeription  of  the  Diagrams  for  illujlrating  the  Principles  of 
Perfpe3ive. — In  Jig.  1 . is  fhewn  the  method  of  finding  the 
reprefentation  of  a point,  firft  by  the  interfering  and  va- 
nifhing points.  Let  Q be  any  point  in  the  original  plane. 
Through  Q draw  any  line,  Q R,  meeting  the  interferion 
IN  at  R ; and  through  E'  draw  E v'  parallel  to  Q R, 
meeting  the  pirure  in  v’ ; join  v\  R,  and  draw  the  vifual 
ray  Q E'  cutting  the  indefinite  reprefentation  v’  R at  q, 
the  reprefentation  of  the  point  Q ; becaufefrom  theorem  1, 
the  indefinite  reprefentation  of  a line  paffes  through  its  in- 
terfering and  vanifhing  point,  and  becaufe  the  vifual  ray 
E Q is  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  parallelogram  R D E 1/, 
E Q will  therefore  cut  R v1  at  q. 

Secondly,  by  the  interfering  and  direring  points.  Draw 
any  line,  Q D',  through  the  original  point,  cutting  the  inter- 
ferion I N at  R,  and  the  direring  line  W X at  D' ; join 
D'  E',  which  will  be  the  direror  of  the  original  line  by 
definition  19;  draw  R v'  parallel  to  D'  E\  and  draw  the 
vifual  ray  Q E',  cutting  R v’  at  q,  then  q is  the  reprefen- 
tation of  Q,  as  before.  For  fince  R D E1  c'  is  a plane,  and 


the  points  E'  and  Q,  and  the  indefinite  reprefentation  R v1 
in  that  plane ; the  vifual  ray  joining  E'  and  Q muft  cut  R 1/ 
at  q. 

This  diagram  alfo  fhews,  that  if  L M and  QR  be  two 
original  lines,  having  the  fame  direring  point  D',  and  if  M 
and  R be  the  interfering  points,  the  indefinite  reprefenta- 
tions  M v1  and  R v1  will  be  parallel.  This  appears  from 
corol.  1.  theorem  3. 

In  this  diagram  it  is  alfo  fhewn,  that  if  E F,  G H,  I K, 
L M,  be  feveral  parallel  lines  interfering  the  pirure  at 
F,  H,  K,  M,  and  if  the  radial  E'  be  drawn  parallel  to  any 
one  of  them  cutting  the  pirure  in  -zr,  their  indefinite  re- 
prefentations  will  terminate  in  v’.  This  appears  evident, 
fince  any  one  of  the  lines  E F,  G H,  &c.  is  in  the  fame 
plane  with  E'vr,  from  the  fourth  axiom,  and  becaufe  the 
eye  at  E'  is  in  E'  vz,  each  of  the  indefinite  reprefenta- 
tions  will  be  cut  by  any  vifual  ray  from  its  original  to 
the  eye  at  E'. 

Fig.  2.  fhews  the  reprefentation  of  a plane  figure  pa- 
rallel to  the  pirure.  Let  the  original  figure  be  A B C D, 
in  the  plane  Q R Z Y parallel  to  the  picture  INM  K, 
and  let  E be  the  place  of  the  eye  in  the  direring  plane 
G H X W.  Draw  any  direror  E'  D'  through  each  angu- 
lar point  A,  B,  C,  D,  of  the  figure  ; draw  A P,  B S,  C T, 
D Q,  parallel  to  E' D',  cutting  the  original  plane  in  P,  S, 
T,  Q ; draw  D'P,  D' Q,  D1  S,  D'  T.  cutting  the  inter- 
fering line  in  p , q,  s,  t ; draw  pa,  sh,  t c,  q d,  parallel  to 
E'D' : from  the  angular  points  A,  B,  C,  D of  the  original 
figure,  draw  the  vifual  rays  E' A,  E'  B,  E'  C,  E'D,  cutting 
the  plane  of  the  pirure  INMK  refperively  at  the  points 

a,  b,  c,  d,  in  the  lines  pa,  s b,  t c,  qd.  Becaufe  A P,  ap, 
and  E'D',  are  parallel  to  each  other,  they  are  therefore  in 
the  fame  plane  ; therefore  the  ftraight  line  A E'  will  cut  p a 
at  a,  confequently,  a is  the  reprefentation  of  A.  In  the  fame 
manner  it  may  be  proved  that  b is  the  reprefentation  of  B, 
and  fo  on  pf  the  reft. 

Fig.  3.  fhews  the  reprefentation  of  a plane  figure  by 
means  of  the  direring  plane  in  a plane  inclined  at  any  angle, 
or  perpendicular  to  the  pirure  Let  A B C D be  the  ori- 
ginal figure.  Take  any  point  D'  in  the  direring  line  W X 
as  a direring  point;  draw  the  direror  D'E';  from  the 
angular  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  draw  A D',  B D',  C D',  D D', 
cutting  the  interfering  line  at />,  q,  s,  t;  ftrav/p  a,  qb,  sc,  id, 
parallel  to  the  direror  D'  E' ; draw  the  vifual  rays  A E', 
B E',  C E',  DE',  cutting  the  lines p a,  qb,  sc,  td,  at  the 
points  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  abed  is  the  reprefentation  of  the 
figure  A B C D ; for  pa  is  parallel  to  D'  E',  and  the  ftraight 
line  AD'  joins  thefe  parallels;  therefore  p a,  D'E',  and 
A D',  are  in  the  fame  plane  ; and  becaufe  the  angular  point 
A,  and  E'  the  place  of  the  eye,  are  in  that  plane,  the 
vifual  ray  A E'  is  alfo  in  that  plane,  and  therefore  will  cut 
pa  at  a.  In  the  fame  manner  each  of  the  other  points 

b,  c,  d,  may  be  proved  to  be  the  reprefentation  of  each  of 
the  points  B,  C,  D. 

Fig.  4.  fhews  the  reprefentation  of  a plane  figure  in  a 
plane  inclined  to  the  pirure  at  any  angle,  or  perpendicular 
to  it,  by  means  of  a direring  point  and  the  vanifhing 
points  of  the  fides. 

Let  the  quadrilateral  A B C D be  the  original  figure. 
Take  any  d’rering  point  D',  and  draw  D'  E'  the  direftor  ; 
draw  the  radial  E'  v'  parallel  to  A D and  B C,  cutting 
V L,  the  vanifhing  line,  at  v1 ; alfo  draw  the  radial  E'tr 
parallel  to  A B and  D C,  cutting  V L at  vz.  Then  if 
the  figure  be  a parallelogram,  draw  lines  to  the  direring 
point  D'  from  each  of  the  neareft  angular  points,  B,  A,  D, 
to  cut  the  interfering  line  I N at  p,  q,  r;  draw  pb,  q a, 
and  s d,  parallel  to  E'  D' ; produce  the  fide  B A of  the 
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Original  figure  to  meet  the  interfedion  I'  N'  at  / ; join  ty‘, 
cutting  qa  at  a , and  pb  at  b,  then  a is  the  representation 
of  the  point  a ; join  a v't  cutting  s d in  d,  and  draw  b v' 
and  dv % cutting  each  other  at  e,  then  abed  is  the  re- 
presentation of  A BCD,  as  required.'  For  tvz  is  the  in- 
definite reprefentation  of  B A by  theorem  i,  and  qa  is 
the  reprefentation  of  the  line  q A,  theorem  3 ; and  fxnce  the 
original  lines  BA  and  q A meet  or  cut  each  other  at  A, 
their  indefinite  reprefentations  will  alfo  meet  each  other  at  a, 
and  becaufe  the  vanishing  point  of  a line  is  a point  in  the  in- 
definite reprefentation  ; and  if  two  points  in  the  indefinite  re- 
prefentation are  found  the  whole  indefinite  reprefentation 
may  be  drawn.  Now  fincc  a is  the  reprefentation  of  the 
point  A,  and  v'  the  reprefentations  of  another  point  in  the 
fide  AD,  a v7  will  be  the  indefinite  reprefentation  of  A B. 
In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  Shewn,  that  a v'  is  the  inde- 
finite reprefentation  of  A D : then  fince  s d is  the  repre- 
fentation of  / D,  and  the  point  D is  both  in  s D and  A D, 
therefore  its  reprefentation  d is  at  d , the  interfedion  of  s d, 
and  a v',  the  indefinite  reprefentation  of  thefe  lines  : for  the 
fame  reafon  b is  the  reprefentation  of  B,  and  by  reafoning 
as  above,  it  may  be  Shewn  that  c is  the  reprefentation  of  C, 
Therefore  the  whole  figure  abed  is  the  reprefentation  of 
A B C D.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  mod  architedural 
drawings  are  put  in  perfpedlive,  by  only  ufing  the  original 
plane,  firft  fuppofing  the  pidure,  the  vanishing  plane,  and 
the  direding  plane,  removed  : they  firil  draw  the  plan, 

A B C D,  of  the  building  or  edifice,  and  fix  upon  D'  as  a 
Station  point,  and  then  draw  the  interfedion  I'  N',  then 
draw  lines  from  the  feveral  points  to  cut  I'  N' ; and  fup- 
pofing the  picture  to  (land  perpendicular  to  the  original 
plane,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  the  directing  plane  STXW 
will  alfo  be  perpendicular  to  the  original  plane ; then  as 
D'  in  this  cafe  is  the  Station  point,  the  diredor  D'  E'  be- 
comes perpendicular  alfo  to  the  original  plane,  and  hence 
the  directorial  indefinite  reprefentations  s d,  q a,  pb,  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  interfedion  I'  N'.  Then  taking 
another  feparate  piece  of  paper  for  the  pidure,  draw  two 
parallel  lines  l'N'  and  V'  L'  at  a distance  from  each  other, 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  eye,  I'  N'  being  the  interfering 
iine,  and  V'  L'  the  vamShing  line  ; then  transferring  all  the 
interfedions  to  l'N' on  the  picture,  draw  lines  from  each  point 
perpendicular  to  l'N',  and  they  will  give  the  directorial  indefi- 
nite reprefentations ; then  the  vanishing  points  being  found 
upon  the  original  plane,  the  whole  objeCt  may  be  repre- 
fented  with  more  advantage  in  this  manner  than  in  any  other, 
as  the  indefinite  reprefentations  of  all  lines  on  the  original 
plane  fall  in  the  fame  Straight  lines  with  the  reprefenta- 
tions of  original  lines  perpendicular  to  the  original  plane 
from  the  fame  original  points. 

Fig.  5.  Shews  the  reprefentation  of  a plane  figure  by  means 
of  vanishing  points  only;  viz.  by  finding  the  vanishing  points 
of  the  Sides,  and  producing  the  Tides  of  the  original  figure 
to  their  interfering  points,  then  the  interfedions  of  the  in- 
definite reprefentations  will  form  the  figure  abed,  which 
is  the  reprefentation  of  the  original  figure  A B C D,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  theorem  1. 

This  method  is,  however,  not  fo  convenient  as  the  Sta- 
tion point  or  prime  direding  point,  as  it  requires  much  more 
fpace  to  produce  all  the  original  lines,  than  to  draw  them 
from  each  of  the  points  of  the  objed  to  the  direding  point, 
and  more  particularly  when  the  plan  of  the  objed  is  very 
remote  from  the  interfering  line,  or  when  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difiance,  and  on  this  account,  though  elegant 
in  theory,  it  is  not  eligible  for  pradice. 

Fig.  6.  is  here  given,  in  order  to  Shew  that  it  will  be  the 
fame  thing,  whether  the  plan  of  the  objed  is  laid  on  the  va- 


nishing plane,  extended  beyond  the  pidure,  or  upon  the  origi- 
nal plane,  the  point  E'  for  the  eye  and  the  vanishing  line  being 
fituated  in  the  fame  manner  with  refped  to  the  figure  abed , 
that  the  point  D'and  the  interfedion  l'N' are  in  refped  to  the 
fimilar  and  equal  figure  A B C D . For  let  the  figures  abed , 
and  A B C D,  be  placed  fo  that  the  correfponding  fides  a b, 
A B,  c d,  CD,  & c.  Shall  be  parallel ; then  fuppofs  the  lines 
a A,  b B,  &c.  to  be  joined,  then  thefe  lines  will  alfo  be  pa- 
rallel to  each  other;  and  becaufe  thepoints  D' and  E' are  alike 
fituated  to  each  of  thefe  figures,  if  D'  E'  be  joined,  D'  E'  will 
be  parallel  to  a A,  £B,  & c.  and  parallel  to  the  plane  I'N'L'V'. 
Let  D'i>  be  drawn  parallel  to  AB,  meeting  l'N',  or  l'N'  pro- 
duced at  v ; draw  D'C'  perpendicular  to  I'  N',  cutting  it  in  C'; 
alfo  draw  E-u'  parallel  to  ab,  meeting  V'L',  or  V'L'produced 
at  v',  and  draw  E C"  perpendicular  to  V'  L',  meeting  it  in  C", 
then  the  interceding  points  G,  M,  N,  will  have  the  fame  dif- 
tances  in  refped  of  each  other,  and  with  refped  to  v and  C', 
that  g,  m,  n,  have  in  refped  to  each  other  and  to  the  points  v' 
and  C1 ; it  will  therefore  be  the  fame  thing  whether  we  ufe 
the  vanishing  plane,  or  the  original  plane,  in  order  to  afeertain 
the  interfedions,  the  centre  and  distance  of  the  pidure,  and 
the  vanishing  points,  fo  as  to  draw  the  objed  unconneded 
with  the  original  plane,  as  explained  in  Jig.  4,  as  each  of  the 
lines  drawn  in  the  one  plane  has  the  fame  extenfion  as  its  cor- 
refpondent  line  in  the  other,  and  the  angle  made  by  any  two 
adjoining  lines  in  the  one  plane,  is  equal  to  the  angle  formed 
by  the  correfponding  lines  of  the  other. 

The  foregoing  diagrams,  with  the  explanations  which  ac- 
company them,  Shew  the  nature  of  forming  the  reprefenta- 
tion from  the  original  objed,  fuppofing  all  the  planes  to  exiSl 
in  their  real  pofition  ; but  this  i3  not  the  cafe  in  pradical 
perfpedive  ; the  pidure,  the  original  plane,  and  the  vanish- 
ing plane,  muft  be  reduced  to  one  plane  furface  in  the 
following  manner : fuppofe  the  interfedion,  the  vanish- 
ing line,  the  parallel  of  the  eye,  and  the  direding  line, 
to  be  as  hinges  to  the  four  planes,  viz.  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  direding  plane,  the  part  of  the  original  plane 
between  the  interfeding  and  direding  lines,  and  the  va- 
nishing plane  : now  as  thefe  planes  are  all  parallelograms, 
and  the  oppofite  planes  being  equal,  they  will,  therefore, 
continue  parallel  in  all  positions  when  moved  round  the  four 
hinges,  and  confequently  may  be  all  made  to  coincide  in  one 
plane  : now  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  pidure,  the  direding 
plane,  and  the  vanishing  plane,  are  moveable  upon  the  original 
plane,  which  remains  Stationary,  and  let  thefe  planes  be  made 
to  coincide  with  the  original  plane,  fo  that  the  pidure  may 
cover  that  part  of  the  original qilane  between  the  interfeding 
line  and  the  direding  line,  either  entirely,  or  in  part,  then  by 
this  means  the  part  of  the  original  plane  beyond  the  interfed- 
ing line  will  be  wholly  uncovered.  Suppofe  all  the  radials  to 
have  been  previously  drawn  on  the  vanishing  plane,  in  order  to 
produce  the  vanishing  points,  it  is  evident  that  thefe  radials 
will  be  ftill  parallel  in  the  coincident  Slate  of  the  pianes.  The 
pradice,  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  vanishing  points,  may  there- 
fore be  as  follows : upon  any  convenient  part  of  the  paper 
draw  two  parallel  lines  for  the  interfeding  and  vamShing  lines, 
then  the  area  or  fpace  comprehended  between  thefe  lines  is 
the  pidure,  the  fpace  adjacent  to  the  interfedion  is  the  ori- 
ginal plane,  and  the  fpace  adjacent  to  the  vanishing  line  is 
the  vanishing  plane,  fo  that  the  pidure  lies  between  the 
vanishing  and  original  planes ; draw  the  original  figure  in  the 
original  plane  in  the  intended  pofition  to  the  interfeding  line, 
and  fix  upon  the  eye  with  regard  to  its  distance  from  the  va- 
nishing line,  and  its  pofition  in  regard  of  the  Station  line  : 
draw  lines  through  the  eye  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the  ori- 
ginal figure  as  radials,  in  order  to  produce  the  vanishing 
points ; continue  the  fides  of  the  original  figure  to  the  inter- 
feding 
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fe&ing  line,  and  join  the  correfponding  interfering  and 
vanilhing  points,  then  the  fpace  inclofed  by  the  indefinite 
reprefentation  will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the  original  figure. 
For  if  the  whole  fcheme  were  luppofed  to  be  raifed  into  its 
original  pofition,  the  eye  would  be  brought  into  its  true 
place,  the  radials  would  be  parallel  to  the  original  fides  of 
the  object,  and  the  indefinite  reprefentations  would  be  in  the 
fame  plane  with  the  radials  and  fides  of  the  original  objedl. 
Though  the  fpace  between  the  interfering  and  vanifhing 
is  called  the  pirure,  the  pirure  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
this  fpace,  but  extends  upwards,  and  covers  the  vanifhing  lines 
plane,  fo  that,  in  moil  cafes,  what  is  commonly  called  the 
pirure  is  the  lead  part  of  it,  except  in  bird’s-eye  views,  or 
where  the  horizon  is  taken  very  high  in  confequence  of  the 
fperator  being  placed  upon  an  elevated  fituation. 

In  the  prarice  of  perfperive,  where  the  plap  of  the  ob- 
jer  is  given,  the  principal  direring  point  ufed  in  conjunrion 
with  the  vanifhing  points  of  the  fides  is  the  moil  convenient, 
as  has  already  been  obferved ; the  vanifhing  plane  is  here 
fuppofed  to  be  removed,  as  all  the  planes  in  the  prarice 
of  perfperive  delineation  are  fuppofed  to  coincide.  The 
interfering  and  vanifhing  lines  may  be  drawn  as  before  ; then 
the  principal  directing  point  or  ilation  point  may  be  fixed  in 
the  fame  pofition  to  the  interfering  line,  that  the  eye  is  in 
regard  of  the  vanifhing  line  ; then  the  eye  and  the  ilation 
point  will  be  at  a diftance  from  each  other,  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  pirure,  and  in  a ftraight  line  perpendicular  to  the  inter- 
fering line ; or  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  vanifhing  lire 
will  be  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  ftation  point  from  the  in- 
terfering line  ; alfo  the  pofition  and  diftance  of  the  eye  from 
the  objedl  will  be  the  fame  as  when  all  the  planes  are  brought 
into  their  real  pofition. 

It  muft  be  here  obferved,  that  in  the  motion  of  thefe 
planes  round  the  principal  lines,  as  before  obferved,  the  pa- 
rallel of  she  eye  and  the  vanifhing  line  always  keep  the  fame 
parallel  diftance  in  all  pofitions;  but  thefe  lines  vary  in  refper 
of  the  objer  in  the  original  plane,  becaufe  thefe  lines  are  not 
in  the  fame  plane  with  the  original  plane ; and  the  inter- 
fering and  direring  lines,  alfo  the  original  figure,  are  in  the 
fame  plane,  viz.  in  the  original  plane.  Therefore  the  fta- 
tion point,  or  any  other  diredfting  point,  may  be  fixed  in 
pofition  to  the  original  objer  and  interfering  line.  This 
is  the  foundation  of  the  practice  of  perfperive  with  regard 
to  the  ufe  of  the  direring  line,  and,  therefore,  the  diredling 
point  has  the  fame  relation  to  the  interfering  line  that  the 
eye  has  to  the  vanifhing  line. 

In  order  to  prevent  repetition  in  the  enunciation  of  the 
following  problems,  the  eye,  the  vanifhing  line,  and  interfer- 
ing line,  are  always  given  in  pofition  ; the  eye  is  denoted  by 
E',  the  vanifhing  line  by  V L,  and  the  interfering  line  by 
I N ; but  as  the  original  objer  may  be  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  forms,  it  is  only  enunciated  in  each  problem. 

Problem  I.  Plate  II.  Figs,  i and  2. 

Given  any  original  ftraight  line  A B,  oblique  to  the  inter- 
iedlion  I N,  to  find  its  indefinite  reprefentation. 

Produce  A B to  its  interfering  point  B ; through  E' 
draw  the  radial  E'  v';  and  join  B v' ; then  B v1  is  the  indefinite 
reprefentation  of  the  line  A B.  Theorem  1. 

If  there  be  any  number  of  original  parallel  lines  A B, 
A B,  &c.  and  if  B,  B,  &c.  be  their  interferiug  points, 
and  v'  the  vanifhing  point  of  any  one,  it  will  be  he  vanifh- 
ing point  of  the  whole  fyftem.  Corol  2.  def.  16. 

Prob.  If.  Figs.  3 and  4. 

Given  any  original  p'oint  A,  to  find  its  reprefentation. 

Draw  any  two  lines  through  the  point  A,  find  each  of 


their  indefinite  reprefentations  C v\  B v‘,  problem  1,  and  the 
interfedlion  a of  C v',  B v\  will,  be  the  reprefentation  of  the 
original  point  A. 

For  fince  the  original  point,  A,  is  in  each  of  the  original 
lines  A B and  A C,  the  reprefentation,  a,  of  the  point,  A,  is 
in  each  of  the  indefinite  reprefentations,  and  is  therefore  at 
a,  their  interfedlion. 

Pros.  III.  Fig.  y. 

Given  any  original  line  A B,  oblique  to  the  interfecfion, 
to  find  its  reprefentation. 

Find  the  indefinite  reprefentation  C v of  A B by  pro- 
blem 1 ; draw  A E'  and  B E',  cutting  C v at  a and  b,  then 
a b is  the  reprefentation  of  A B. 

For  let  A E'  interfedl  I N at  D,  and  V L at  G,  then  D is 
the  interfering  point,  and  G the  vanifhing  point  of  the  ori- 
ginal line  A D ; therefore  G D is  the  indefinite  reprefentation 
of  A D ; and  fince  v C is  the  indefinite  reprefentation  of  the 
original  line  A B,  and  fince  each,  of  the  original  lines  is 
drawn  from  the  point  A,  the  interfedlion,  a,  of  the  two  inde- 
finite reprefentations  C v and  D G will  be  the  reprefentation 
of  the  point  A by  problem  2.  In  like  manner  it  may  be 
fhewn  that  b is  the  reprefentation  of  the  point  B,  therefore 
a b is  the  reprefentation  of  A.B. 

Prob.  IV.  Fig.  6. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  any  original  line  A B parallel 
to  the  pidlure. 

Find  a,  the  indefinite  reprefentation  of  the  point  A,  pro- 
blem 2;  draw  ab  parallel  to  the  original  line  A B ; join 
B E',  cutting  abz'ib,  then  a b is  the  reprefentation  of  A B. 

For  fince  a is  the  reprefentation  of  A,  problem  2,  and 
fince  any  original  line  parallel  to  the  interfedlion  muft  have  its 
reprefentation  alfo  parallel  to  the  interfedlion  ; and,  laftly, 
becaufe  b is  the  reprefentation  of  B,  ab  is  the  reprefentation 
of  A B.  For  it  may  eafily  be  Ihewn,  that  if  two  planes  cut 
one  another,  and  if  thefe  be  cut  by  a third  plane,  fo  that  its 
interfedlion  with  one  of  them  lhall  be  parallel  to  the  inter- 
fedlion of  the  two  firft,  the  other  interfedlion  will  alfo  be 
parallel  to  the  two  firft. 

Prob.  V.  Fig.  7. 

An  original  oblique  line  A B,  being  divided  into  feveral 
parts,  to  find  the  reprefentation  of  the  parts. 

Find  the  reprefentation,  a b,  of  the  original  line  AB, 
problem  3,  and  through  the  feveral  divifions  of  the  parts  in 
A B draw  lines  to  the  eye  at  E',  cutting  ab  at  e aud  /,  then 
be,  ef,  fa,  are  the  parts  correfponding  to  thofe  of  the  ori- 
ginal line  A B. 

This  is  evident  from  problem  2. 

Prob.  VI.  Fig.  8. 

Given  the  feat,  A,  of  an  original  line  parallel  to  the  pic- 
ture, and  perpendicular  to  the  original  plane,  to  find  the 
reprefentation  of  the  faid  line. 

Through  A draw  any  line  A B,  cutting  IN  at  B,  and 
find  its  indefinite  reprefentation  B v,  problem  1,  and  find  the 
reprefentation,  a,  of  the  point  A in  the  indefinite  repre- 
fentation Bu;  draw  BC  and  ad  perpendicular  to  IN; 
make  BC  equal  to  the  original  line  ; draw  C v,  cutting  ad 
at  d,  then  a d is  the  reprefentation  of  the  original  line  in- 
filling upon  the  given  point  A. 

Demon/lration  to  Problem  VI. — For,  fuppofe  the  plane 
INLV  of  the  pidlure  to  be  raifed  perpendicular  to  the 
original  plane,  and  the  objedlive  line  to  be  raifed  in  pofition  ; 
alfo  imagine  a ftraight  line  drawn  through  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  objedlive  line,  out  of  the  original  plane,  parallel 

to 
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to  A B,  till  it  cut  the  pidure  j this  line,  fo  drawn,  will 
form  the  fide  of  a parallelogram,  of  which  AB  is  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  and  the  objedive  line  infilling  upon  A,  and  B C 
the  other  two  oppofite  fides  ; therefore  B C will  be  equal  to 
the  objective  line,  and  the  point  C is  the  interfedion  of  the 
fide  of  the  parallelogram  oppofite  to  -A  B ; and  Ipecaufe 
v is  the  vanilhing  point  of  A B,  it  will  alfo  be  the  vanifhing 
point  of  the  fide  of  the  parallelogram  oppofite  to  B C ; 
therefore  C v will  be  the  indefinite  reprefentation  of  the  fide 
of  the  parallelogram  oppofite  to  A B ; and  becaufe  the 
point  a , in  the  indefinite  reprefentation  B v ot  AB,  is  the 
reprefentation  of  the  point  A,  and  becaufe  both  ad  and  the 
original  line  are  each  parallel  to  B C,  and  ad  is  terminated 
at  d by  C v ; ad  is  the  reprefentation  required. 

The  following  four  problems  are  performed  by  means  of 
the  prime  directing  point  and  one  vanilhing  point ; where, 
obferve  that  C'  is  the  centre  of  the  pidure,  found  by  draw- 
ing E C'  perpendicular  to  the  vanilhing  line  V L,  as  in 
definitions  21  and  22;  D'  the  prime  direding  point  in  E'C', 
found  by  making  E1  D'  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pidure,  or 
making  the  diltance  between  D'  and  the  interfeding  line 
equal  to  C'  E',  the  dillance  between  the  vanilhing  line  and 
the  eye. 

Prob.  VII.  Fig.  9. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  a line  A B oblique  to  the 
interfedion. 

Find  the  indefinite  reprefentation  C v of  A B by  pro- 
blem 1 ; draw  A D'  and  B D',  cutting  I N at  D and  E ; 
draw  E a and  D b parallel  to  D'  E',  cutting  C v at  a and  b, 
then  a b is  the  reprefentation  of  A B. 

For  fince  the  reprefentations  of  the  points  A and  B are 
in  C v,  the  indefinite  reprefentation  of  A B,  and  becaufe 
E'D'is  the  diredor  of  the  original  lines  A E and  B D, 
and  E and  D the  interfeding  points  of  thefe  lines,  E a 
and  D b,  drawn  parallel  to  E'  D',  will  be  the  indefinite  re- 
prefentations of  A E and  B D ; therefore  the  reprefentations 
a and  b , of  the  points  A and  B,  are  in  thefe  indefinite  re- 
prefentations, theorem  3 ; but  they  are  alfo  in  the  indefinite 
reprefentation  C v ; and,  confequently,  in  a and  b,  the  inter- 
fedions  of  the  indefinite  reprefentations,  whofe  diredor  is 
D'  E',  and  the  indefinite  reprefentation  C v,  whofe  vanilhing 
point  is  v,  therefore  a b is  the  reprefentation  of  A B. 

Prob.  VIII.  Fig.  10. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  an  original  line  A B,  parallel 
to  the  interfeding  line. 

Through  either  extremity  A,  draw  any  line  A e,  meeting 
the  interfedi  n in  e ; find  the  indefinite  reprefentation  tv 
of  A e,  problem  1 ; draw  D'  A and  D'  B,  cutting  IN  at; 
and  d ; draw  c a parallel  to  D’  E',  cutting  ev  at  a;  draw  a b 
parallel  to  AB  ; and  draw  db  parallel  to  E'D',  cutting  a b 
at  b ; then  a b is  the  reprefentation  of  A B. 

For  the  reprefentation  of  the  point  A is  in  the  indefinite 
reprefentation  e v of  A e,  problem  1 ; it  is  alfo  in  the  inde- 
finite reprefentation  ca  of  Ac  ; therefore  the  reprefentation 
of  A is  at  the  point  a,  the  interfedion  of  thefe  two  inde- 
finite reprefentatious  ; and  becaufe  the  original  line,  A B, 
is  parallel-  to  the  interfedion,  a b will  alfo  be  parallel  to  the 
interfedion;  therefore  the  reprefentation  of  the  point,  B, 
will  be  in  the  line  a b ; but  the  reprefentation  of  B is  alfo  in 
the  indefinite  reprefentation,  d b,  of  the  line  B d ; wherefore 
the  reprefentation  of  the  point,  B,  being  both  in  ab  and  db, 
mull  be  at  b,  their  interfedion;  wherefore  a b is  the  repre- 
fentation of  the  line  a b. 


Prob.  IX.  Fig.  11. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  parts  AD,  D E,  E B, 
into  which  an  original  line  A B,  oblique  to  the  interfedion, 
is  divided. 

Find  the  indefinite  reprefentation,  c v,  of  the  line  A B,  by 
problem  1 ; then  by  the  direding  point  D,  and  diredor 
D E,  find  the  reprefentations  a,  d,  e,  b,  of  the  original  points 
A,  D,  E,  B,  as  in  problem  7. 

Then  ad,  de,  eb,  are  the  reprefentations  of  A D,  D E, 
EB. 

This  is  evident  from  thedemonftration,  problem  7. 

Prob.  X.  Fig.  12. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  a line  parallel  to  the  pidure 
perpendicular  to  the  original  plane. 

Find  the  indefinite  reprefentations,  bv  and  cv,  of  any 
ftraight  line  A b,  and  that  of  another  parallel  to  it,  palling 
through  the  other  extremity  of  the  objedive  line  out  of  the 
original  plane,  as  in  problem  6 ; draw  A D',  cutting  I N at 
f ; and  draw  f d parallel  to  D'  E',  cutting  b v at  a,  and  c v 
aid ; then  ad  is  the  reprefentation  required. 

This  is  evident  from  the  demonllration  of  problem  6,  and 
becaufe  the  diredor,  D'  E',  is  perpendicular  to  the  in- 
terfeding line  I N,  the  indefinite  reprefentation  af  of  Af, 
as  well  as  the  reprefentation,  a d,  of  the  original  of  the  ob- 
jedive line,  are  perpendicular  to  I N ; and  becaufe  the  point, 
a,  is  common  to  the  two  ftraight  lines  af  and  ad,  af  is 
in  the  fame  ftraight  line  with  ad,  and,  confequently,  they 
make  only  one  ftraight  line,  f d,  perpendicular  to  I N. 

The  following  problem  fhews  the  method  of  finding  the 
reprefentation  of  plane  figures  by  means  of  the  vanilhing 
points. 

Prob  XI.  Figs.  13,  14,  and  15. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  any  plane  rectilinear  figure 
in  the  original  plane. 

Find  the  indefinite  reprefentation  of  every  fide  of  the 
original  figure  by  problem  1,  and  the  interfedions  of  all  the 
indefinite  reprefentations  will  form  the  reprefentation  of  the 
figure  required. 

If  the  vanilhing  points  of  any  original  line  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  pidure,  the  extremities  of  that  line  may  be 
found  by  problem  3,  or  by  problem  7. 

Parallelograms  will  have  two  vanilhing  points. 

The  foregoing  problems  are  requifite  in  finding  the  re- 
prefentation of  an  objed  in  the  original  plane.  The  follow- 
ing is  to  obviate  the  necefiity  of  drawing  the  original  objed, 
or  having  it  given  but  to  perform  the  operation  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  conftrudion  of  the  figure. 

Prob.  XII.  Plate  III.  Fig.  1. 

Given  the  vanilhing  and  interfeding  points  of  a line,  the 
diftance  of  any  point  in  that  line  from  the  interfeding  point, 
as  alfo  the  length  of  the  radial,  to  find  the  reprefentation  of 
the  point. 

Let  v1  be  the  vanifhing  point,  d the  interfeding  point : 
join  d v' ; through  v'  draw  any  line,  v'f,  and  through 
d draw  d b,  on  the  contrary  fide  of  d v1,  parallel  to  v'f ; make 
db  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  original  point  from  the  inter- 
feding point  d,  and  make  v'f  equal  to  the  diftance  between 
the  vanilhing  point,  v\  and  the  eye  E' ; join  fb,  cutting  dvl 
at  m,  then  m is  the  point  required. 

This  propofition  is  manifeft  from  theorem  4.  But,  for 
the  conveniency  of  pradice,  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the 
vanilhing  point  is  transferred  upon  the  vanilhing  line  from 
the  vanilhing  point ; and,  confequently,  the  diftance  of  the 
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original  point  from  the  interfering  point,  is  transferred  upon 
the  interfering  line  from  the  interfering  point,  in  order  to 
fave  room:  thus,  if  V'L'  be  the  vanifhing  line,  I'N'  the  inter- 
fering line,  E'  the  place  of  the  eye,  a an  original  point, 
drawing  any  line  ad,  and  its  radial  E'®',  and  joining  the 
vanifhing  point,  v',  to  the  interfering  point  d,  and  making 
oi'i,  on  the  vanifhing  line,  equal  to  <r>'Ef,  the  diftance  of 
the  eye,  and  dc  on  the  interfering  line  equal  to  da,  the 
point,  in,  will  be  found  the  fame,  whether  a E',  bf,  or  e*i, 
be  joined,  as  is  evident,  becaufe  the  indefinite  reprefentation, 
dv',  is  divided  into  two  portions  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  ad 
to  v'  E. 

Prob.  XIII.  Fig.  2. 

Given  the  vanifliing  and  interfering  lines  of  a plane,  the 
vanifhing  and  interfering  points,  v'  and  d,  of  an  indefinite 
line  in  that  plane,  the  diltance  of  the  eye,  and  the  diftance 
of  a point  in  the  original  line,  to  find  the  reprefen tation  of 
the  point. 

Join  v' d,  the  interfering  and  vanifhing  points ; make  v'  i 
equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  eye,  and  dc  equal  to  the  diftance 
of  the  point  in  the  original  line  ; join  c I,  cutting  dv'  at  m , 
and  m will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the  original  point. 

This  appears  evident  from  problem  12. 

Prob  XIV.  Fig.  3. 

The  vanifhing  and  interfering  lines  of  a plane,  the  vanifh- 
ing and  interfering  points,  v'  and  d,  of  a finite  line  on  that 
plane,  the  diftance  of  the  vanifliing  point  from  the  eye,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  neareft  extremity  of  the  line  to  its  inter- 
fering point  being  given,  to  find  the  reprefentation  of  the 
line. 

Join  v' d,  the  indefinite  reprefentation  ; make  v 1 equal  to 
the  diftance  of  the  eye  on  the  vanifhing  line,  alfo  da  equal  to 
the  diftance  of  the  neareft  extremity,  and  a b equal  to  the 
original  line  on  the  interferion  I N ; join  a 1,  cutting  v' d 
at  f,  and  b 1 cutting  v1  d at  then  f g is  the  reprefentation 

of  the  original  line. 

This  appears  evident  from  problem  12,  as  the  points 
f and  g are  each  the  reprefentation  of  a point  in  the  original 
line. 

Prob.  XV.  Fig.  4. 

The  definite  reprefentation  ae,  and  the  vanifhing  point, 
v',  of  a line  being  given,  to  divide  ae,  reprefenting  the  ori- 
ginal line,  confifting  of  parts  of  a given  ratio. 

Through  either  extremity,  a,  of  the  definite  reprefenta- 
tion, draw  I N at  any  angle  with  av',  and  through  v1  draw 
v1 1 parallel  to  a E,  on  the  contrary  fide  of  av' ; make  a B, 

B C,  CD,  D E,  equal  to  the  parts  of  the  original  line,  or 

in  the  fame  ratio ; join  Ee,  which  produce  to  1 ; alfo  join 
B 1,  C 1,  Dr,  cutting  ae  at  b,  c,  d;  then  or  is  divided  as 
required. 

For  in  the  fimilar  triangles, 

ba  B and  bv'i,  ba  : a B ::  bv ' : v' 1 

ca  C and  cd'i,  ca  : a C ::  cv'  : v' 1 

da  D and  dv'  1,  da  : a D ::  dv'  : v'  1 

ea  E and  ev'  1,  ea  : a E ::  ev'  : v' 1 

Therefore  alternately, 

la  : b v'  ::  aB  : v'  1 

ca  : cv’  ::  aC  : v'  1 

da  : dv'  ::  aD  : v'  1 

ea  : e v'  ::  a E : v'  1 

And  becaufe  the  parts  aB,  a C,  a D,  a E,  continue  in  the 
fame  ratio  with  v'l,  the  points,  a,i>,  c,  d,  e , will  be  invari- 


able, whatever  angle  the  lines  a ' E and  v'  1 form  with  v'  a’ 
and  whatever  be  the  lengths  of  a B,  a C,  a D,  a E ; and 
becaufe  the  lines  a 1,  B 1,  C 1,  D 1,  E 1,  reprefent  a 
feries  of  parallels,  cutting  the  original  of  ae,  the  points 
a,  B,  C,  D,  E,  will  reprefent  the  interfe&ions,  and  v 1 the 
diftance  of  the  eye. 

Prob.  XVI.  Fig.  5. 

The  centre  C,  and  diftance  of  the  pi&ure,  the  vanifliing 
and  interfering  lines  of  a plane,  the  vanifliing  point  of  a 
finite  line  in  that  plane,  the  feat  x,  and  diftance  of  the  neareft 
extremity  of  that  line  from  its  feat  being  given,  to  find  the 
reprefentation  of  the  line. 

Make  C'D  on  the  vanifliing  line  equal  to  the  diftance  of 
the  pifture,  and  xy  on  the  interfering  line  equal  to  the  dif- 
tance of  the  feat  of  the  neareft  extremity  of  the  given  line  ; 
join  C' x and  y D,  cutting  each  other  in  g;  join  gv';  find 
the  point  1,  fuch  that  the  diftance  v'  1 may  be  equal  to  the 
hypothenufe  of  a right-angled  triangle,  whofe  bafe  is  v'C', 
and  perpendicular  C'  D the  diftance  of  the  pirure ; draw 
1 g a,  cutting  I'  N'  at  a ; make  a b equal  to  the  original  line  ; 
join  b 1,  cutting  gv'  in  h,  and  gh  is  the  reprefentation  re- 
quired. 

Phob.  XVII.  Fig.  6,  N°  1. 

The  centre  and  diftance  of  the  pirure,  the  vanifliing  and 
interfering  line  of  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  pirure,  the 
feat  of  the  neareft  extremity  of  a line  in  that  plane,  the  length 
of  the  line,  and  its  inclination  to  the  interfering  line  being 
given,  to  find  the  reprefentation  of  the  line. 

In  ND  1,  let  x be  the  feat  of  the  neareft  extremity  of  the 
line ; make  xy  equal  to  its  diftance,  and  make  C'  D equal 
to  the  diftance  of  the  pirure ; join  C'.v  and  D y,  cutting 
each  other  at  g.  In  N 2,  make  any  angle  aec,  on  the  line 
a e ; make  e a to  e b as  radius  to  the  cofine  of  inclination  of 
the  given  fide;  make  ec  equal  to  its  length;  find  ed  a 
fourth  proportional  to  ea,  eb,  ec;  transferred  to  I'N', 
N°  1,  from  x to  f,  and  draw  Jc  cutting  g v'  at  h,  then  g h 
is  the  line  required. 

This  is  evident,  if  we  confider  the  points,  a and  b,  in  the 
original  lines  perpendicular  to  the  pirure ; then  the  fpace 
intercepted  upon  the  interfering  line  by  the  two  perpendi- 
culars, will  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  original  line  as 
radius  to  the  cofine  of  inclination. 

Prob.  XVIII.  Figs.  7 and  8. 

Given  the  indefinite  reprefentation  of  two  lines  in  the  fame 
plane,  interfering  each  other  at  b ; a finite  portion,  b a,  of 
the  indefinite  reprefentation  bv',  and  the  diftance  of  the 
eye,  v'  1 and  v1 2,  from  each  vanifliing  point,  v\  id ; to  find 
a portion  of  the  indefinite  reprefentation  b v\  the  original  of 
which  (hall  be  equal  to  that  reprefented  by  a b,  or  in  any- 
given  ratio  with  the  original  of  A B. 

Through  the  point  b,  draw  de  parallel  to  the  vanifhing 
line  V'L';  join  1 a,  which  produce  to  df  in  fig.  7,  but  to 
cut  ed  in  d,  fig.  8 ; make  be  to  b d in  the  ratio  required,  and 
join  e 2,  cutting  b id  at  c ; then  the  original  of  ba  will  be  to 
the  original  b c as  bd  to  be,  as  required. 

This  i§  evident  by  confidering  ba  as  the  reprefentation  of 
a line  inclined  to,  and  bd  the  reprefentation  of  another  co- 
inciding with,  the  pifture,  and  1 the  vanifliing  point  of  a 
line  forming  the  bafe  of  an  ifofceles  triangle  with  each  of 
thefe  lines ; therefore,  abd  will  be  the  reprefentation' of  an 
ifofceles  triangle,  of  which  ad  will  reprefent  the  bafe,  and 
a b and  b d the  two  equal  fides  : in  like  manner,  c b e will 
reprefent  an  ifofceles  triangle,  of  which  c e will  reprefent  the 
bafe,  and  cb,  be,  the  two  fides. 


In 
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In  this  and  the  following  examples,  where  the  reprefenta- 
tkms  of  lines  are  required  to  be  delineated  without  the  ufe  of 
the  geometrical  plane,  the  vanifhing  points  are  always 
marked  v,  with  an  index  over  the  right-hand  fide  of  it,  in 
order  to  diftinguifh  the  number  of  vanifhing  points : thus, 
v',  vz,  vz,  &c.  denote  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  vanifhing 
points.  The  diftances  of  thefe  vanifhing  points  are  Amply 
denoted  by  their  indexes  : thus,  i placed  upon  the  vanifhing 
line,  denotes  the  diftance  of  the  vanifhing  point  v'  from  the 
eye,  2 of  v',  and  fo  on  of  others. 

PrOb.  XIX.  Fig.  9. 

The  indefinite  reprefentations,  c v'  and  a v’,  of.  two  lines 
in  the  fame  plane  ; the  diftances,  v'  1 and  vz  2,  of  their  va- 
nifhing points,  v'  and  vz,  on  the  vanifhing  line,  V L,  of 
their  plane ; alfo,  a finite  portion,  c d , of  the  indefinite  re- 
prefentation  c v',  being  given  : through  a given  point,  a,  in 
the  indefinite  reprefentation  a vz,  to  reprefent  the  length  of 
an  original  line,  which  fhall  be  equal  to,  or  in  a given  ratio 
to,  the  original  line  reprefented  by  c d. 

Through  c draw  gf  parallel  to  V' L',  and  through  a 
draw'  a b parallel  al("o  to  V'  L' ; join  1 d,  and  produce  it  to  g ; 
alfo  produce  the  indefinite  reprefentation  v a to  meet  gf 
in  e ; make  ef  to  eg,  in  the  ratio  of  the  original  to  be  re- 
prefented from  the  point  a,  on  the  indefinite  reprefentation 
a v\  to  the  original  reprefented  by  c d;  join  f v':  cutting  a h 
at  b,  and  join  h 2 cutting  a v1  at  b ; then  a b is  the  repre- 
fentation required. 

For  aehf  reprefents  a parallelogram,  with  two  fides 
parallel  to  the  pidlure ; and  becaufe  ef  and  ab  reprefent 
oppofite  fides,  the  original  of  ef  is  equal  to  the  original 
of  ah-,  and  becaufe  bah  reprefents  an  ifofceles  triangle, 
of  which  b h is  the  bafe,  the  original  of  a b is  equal  to  the 
original  of  a b,  therefore  the  original  of  a b is  equal  to  the 
original  of  ef ; and  becaufe  .deg  reprefents  an  ifofceles  tri- 
angle, the  original  of  eg  is  equal  to  the  original  of  c d ; 
and  becaufe  eg  and  ef  are  in  a line  parallel  to  the  vanifhing 
line,  the  originals  of  eg  and  e f are  parallel  in  the  fame  in- 
definite line  to  the  interfering  line  of  their  plane,  and  have 
the  fame  ratio  as  the  reprefentations  eg  and  ef-,  therefore 
the  original  of  cd  has  to  the  original  of  ab  the  ratio  of  eg 
to  e ft  as  required. 

Prob.  XX.  Fig.  10. 

Given  the  eye,  the  vanifhing  and  interfering  lines,  and 
place  of  the  eye  in  pofition  ; to  find  the  reprefentation  of  a 
parallelogram,  whofe  angles  and  dimenfions,  alfo  the  feat,  x, 
of  the  neareft  angular  point,  and  its  diftance  from  the  inter- 
fering line,  are  known. 

Draw  E'  C'  perpendicular  to  V'  L',  the  vanifhing  line, 
cutting  it  in  C',  the  centre  of  the  pirure  ; make  C'  D'  equal 
to  C'  E',  and  xy  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  neareft  angular 
point  of  the  parallelogram  from  the  interfering  line ; join 
x C'  and  y D',  cutting  each  other  in  e,  the  reprefentation  of 
the  neareft  angle,  as  in  problem  16.  Through  E'  draw 
M N parallel  to  V'  L' ; make  the  angle  M E'  v'  equal  to 
the  angle  which  the  fide  of  the  original  parallelogram,  ad- 
joining the  neareft  angle,  makes  with  the  interferon,  or 
makes  with  a line  drawn  from  the  neareft  angle  parallel  to  the 
interferion ; make  the  angle  v'  E'  vz  equal  to  the  neareft 
angle  *«f  the  parallelogram  ; join  e v'  and  e vz  ; from  the  in- 
definite reprefentation  cd',  cut  off  the  portion  ef,  to  repre- 
fent a line  equal  to  the  original  fide,  of  which  e v'  is  the  in- 
definite reprefentation,  by  problem  16;  that  is,  make  v'  1 
equal  to  v'  E' ; join  1 e,  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  inter- 
fering line  in  a ; make  a b equal  to  the  original  fide ; join 
i b,  cutting  e v'  at  /;  in  like  manner,  make  vz  2 equal  to 
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vz  E,  and  join  2 e c,  cutting  the  interfering  line  in  c ; 
make  c d equal  to  the  other  adjoining  fide  of  the  neareft 
angle,  and  join  d 2,  cutting  evz  at  b ; join  h v'  and  fv\ 
and  efgh  is  the  parallelogram  required. 

The  original  figure,  though  here  fliewn,  is  of  no  other 
ufe  than  to  affift  the  imagination  in  the  conftruftion. 

Prob.  XXI.  Fig.  n. 

Given  the  interfering  and  vanifhing  lines,  and  the  place 
of  the  eye  in  pofition,  the  feat  x,  the  diftance  of  the  centre 
of  a circle,  and  its  radius,  to  find  the  reprefentation  of  the 
circle. 

Method  I. 

Make  xy,  on  the  interfering  line,  equal  to  the  diftance  of 
the  centre  of  the  original  circle  from  its  feat  x,  and  C'  D'  on 
the  vanifhing  line  equal  to  C'  E',  the  diftance  of  the  eye  ; join 
x C'  and  y 1)',  cutting  each  other  in  e,  the  reprefentation  of 
the  centre  of  the  circle;  through  e draw  c d parallel  to  I'  N’, 
the  interferion  ; make  .v  a and  * b each  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  circ  le  ; join  Q a,  cutting  e d in  r,  and  C'  b,  cutting  c d in 
d,  and  cd  is  the  reprefentation  of  a diameter  parallel  to  the 
pirure  ; then  to  find  the  reprefentation  f g of  any  diameter 
drawn  through  e at  pleafure  ; produce  fg  to  its  vanifhing- 
point  v ; make  it  2,  on  the  vanifhing  line,  equal  to  v2  E',  the 
diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  vanifhing  point ; join  2 c,  cutting 
f g in  g,  alfo  2 d,  and  produce  it  to/;  then/y  is  the  repre- 
fentation of  a diameter  of  the  original  circle  inclined  to  the 
interfering  line.  In  like  manner  may  the  reprefentations  h i, 
k /,  m n,  be  found  ; viz.  by  transferring  the  diftance  of  each 
of  their  vanifhing  points  from  the  eye  on  the  vanifhing  line, 
and  drawing  two  lines  from  each  point  of  diftance  to  c,  and 
d,  the  one  cutting,  and  the  other  produced  till  it  cut  the  in- 
definite reprefentation  belonging  to  the  diftance  fo  transferred, 
then  a curve  being  drawn  through-all  the  extremities  cf  the 
reprefentative  diameters,  will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the 
circle  required. 

The  original  circle,  A,  i9  placed  in  its  pofition  for  the  fame 
reafon  as  before  given,  prob.  21.  This  is  an  application  of 
problem  18,  from  which  its  evidence  appears. 

The  following  are  feveral  eafy  methods  of  drawing  the 
reprefentation  of  a circle,  and  are  exceedingly  ufeful  where 
accuracy  is  required,  particularly  in  the  reprefentation  of 
large  circles. 

The  interfe&ing  and  vanifhing  lines,  the  centre  and  dif- 
tance of  the  pidlure,  the  feat  and  diftance  of  the  centre,  and 
the  radius  of  the  circle,  are  fuppefed  to  be  given  till  it  is  other- 
wife  announced;  C' denotes  the  centre,  andC'D'  the  dif- 
tance of  the  pidture,  and  x the  feat  of  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle, and  x y its  diftance,  as  in  prob.  20,  21. 

Method  2.  Fig.  12. 

Draw  x A perpendicular  to  I'  N' ; make  x E and  x D each 
equal  to  * A ; deferibe  the  arc  C.vB;  join  A E and  A D, 
cutting  the  arc  C x B at  C and  B ; draw  C F and  B G per- 
pendicular to  I'  N',  cutting  I'  N'  at  F and  G ; join  E C', 
F O',  xC',  G C',  and  D C' ; alfo  join  jiD,  cutting  EC'. 
F C’,  x C',  G C,  and  D C',  at  b,  m,  n,  i,  and  d ; draw  b a 
parallel  to  I'  N',  cutting  x C'  in  e,  and  DC'  at  a ; draw 
d c parallel  to  I'  N,  cutting  x C in^,  and  E C'  at  c ; through 
n draw  f b alfo  parallel  to  I'  N',  cutting  E C'  at  f,  and 
D C'  at  b ; join  a c,  cutting  G C'  at  b,  and  F C at  /,  and  a c 
will  alfo  cut  fh  or y D'  at  n ; through  the  points  e,  b,  b,  k,  g. 
l,f,  m,  e,  draw  a curve,  which  will  be  the  reprefentation  of 
the  circle  required. 

This  will  eafily  appear,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  tan- 
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gent  of  45  degrees  is  equal  to  the  radius,  or  by  infpe&ing 
fig.  14,  where  the  part  M F G is  equal  and  fimilar  to  A E D. 

Method  3.  Fig.  13. 

Make  x b and  x a each  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle ; 
join  b C',  x C',  and  a C1 ; make  xy  equal  to  the  diftance  of 
the  centre  of  the  circle  from  its  feat  x,  and  join  y D',  and 
complete  the  reprefentation  i c-f  e of  the  circumfcribing 
fquare,  as  in  fig  12.;  divide  the  reprefentation  h g,  of  the 
parallel  diameter,  into  feven  equal  parts,  fetting  one-feventh 
from  h,  and  the  other  feventh  from  g,  each  towards  the 
centre  ; draw  k /,  and  m n , tending  to  C',  cutting  the  dia- 
gonals in  the  points  i,  /,  m,  n,  then  through  the  points  /,  h,  k, 
p,  n,  g,  m,  q,  draw  a curve,  which  will  be  the  reprefentation 
required. 

This  will  readily  appear  by  obferving  \ofig.  12.  that  the 
reprefentation  of  the  parallel  diameter  f h is  divided  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  E D,  or  as  E A,  fig.  14  ; now  E L, 
K A,  F H,  or  1 G,  fig.  14,  is  very  nea-ly  equal  to  ©ne- 
feventh  of  the  diameter  E A ; draw  M C perpendicular  to 
E A,  cutting  the  femi-circumference  at  C ; through  C draw 
F G parallel  to  E A,  and  through  E and  A draw  E F and 
A G parallel  to  M C,  and  join  F M and  G M,  cutting 
the  circle  in  D and  B ; through  D and  B draw  L H and  K I 
parallel  to  M C,  cutting  E A at  L and  K,  and  F G at  H 
and  1. 

Now  fuppofe  the  diameter  E A to  confift  of  feven  equal 
parts,  then  the  radius  ME  or  MA  will  be  3.5,  that  is, 
M D,  or  M B,  will  be  3.5. 

By  Euclid,  b.  i.  prop.  47,  the  fquare  of  M D,  or  M B,  is 
equal  to  the  fquares  of  M L and  L D ; but  M L is  equal 
to  L D,  therefore  the  fquare  of  D M is  double  the  fquare 
of  M L ; that  is,  the  fquare  of  M E is  double  of  the  fquare 
of  M L ; hence  M L will  be  obtained  arithmetically  thus : 

LM  = i therefore  EL  = EM  — LM  = 

e m — (j^y = 3-s  - 00  = i-M*.  &c. 

which  is  exceedingly  near  to  unity,  the  error  being  in 
excefs. 

is  an  application  of  method  $,fig-  13,  to  planes 
at  different  altitudes,  to  obtain  the  reprefentation  of  a circle, 
when  the  feat  of  its  centre  is  given  on  the  original  plane,  and 
the  feat  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  on  the  original  plane,  given 
on  the  interfering  line,  and  the  diftance  of  the  feat  of  the 
centre  of  the  circle  on  the  original  plane,  from  its  feat  on  the 
interfe&ion  alfo  given.  The  ellipfis  below  is  the  reprefenta- 
tion of  a circle  below  the  eye. 

To  reprefent  a circle  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  let  x be 
the  feat  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  on  the  original  plane, 
given  on  the  interfering  line;  let  xy  be  the  diftance  of 
the  two  feats.  Draw  y 0 perpendicular  to  I'N',  and  make 
y 0 equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  from 
its  feat  on  the  original  plane  ; draw  0 D'  ; then  having 
found  the  reprefentation  of  the  circle  below  the  eye  on  the 
original  plane,  as  in  method  3,  fig.  13,  let  re  be  the  repre- 
fentation of  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  picture,  and  a the 
reprefentation  of  the  centre  ; draw  ap  parallel  to  y 0,  cutting 
eD'in^;  draw  iv  z parallel  to  V'L',  the  vanishing  line;  draw 
e <w  parallel  toy  0;  make  p z equal  top  <w ; through  w draw 
3 t , tending  to  the  centre  C'  of  the  picture,  cutting  o D 1 in  t ; 
and  through  z draw  q r,  tending  alfo  to  C',  cutting  oD'atr; 
draw  r s and  qt  parallel  to  V'  L',  and  s r q t will  be  the  re- 
p^refentation  of  the  circumfcribing  fquare  ; then  complete  the 
circle  as  in  method  3. 


Method  4.  Plate  IV.  Fig.  1. 

Let  A B C D be  the  reprefentation  of  the  circumfcribing 
fquare,  with  two  fidesof  the  original  parallel  to  the  interfering 
line,  confequently  the  other  two  perpendicular  thereto  ; and 
let  G H be  the  reprefentation  of  a diameter  parallel  to  the  in- 
terfering line,  and  I that  of  the  centre  ; E F the  diameter 
perpendicular  to  the  interfering  line.  Divide  I H into  any 
number  of  equal  parts  (as  three),  and  through  the  points  of 
divifion  (1,  2,)  draw  the  lines  F m,  F n ; draw  H K parallel 
to  F E,  cutting  A B at  K ; divide  K H into  the  fame  num- 
ber of  equal  parts  as  I H,  and  through  the  points  of  divifion 
draw  the  lines  E m,  E n,  then  the  points  m and  n are  in  the 
curve  as  well  as  :he  points  E and  H.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  curve  E op  G,  for  the  reprefentation  of  the  other  quar- 
ter, will  be  found;  alfo  in  defcribmg  the  reprefentation  GFH 
of  the  remote  femi-circle,  proceed  for  the  repiefentation  of 
each  quarter  in  the  fame  way,  only  changing  the  points  F 
and  E for  each  other,  and  the  whole  curve  will  be  obtained. 

» Method  5.  Fig.  2. 

Let  G E H be  the  reprefentation  of  the  remote  femi-cir- 
cle  in  the  fame  pofition  as  before.  Divide  I H into  any  num- 
ber of  equal  parts  (as  three),  alfo  divide  the  line  B H per- 
fpe&ively  to  reprefent  the  original  of  BH,  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  ; that  is,  fince  B C'  is  the  indefinite  repre- 
fentation of  a line  C',  its  vanifhing  point,  B k is  a line  drawn 
through  B,  and  C' d another  drawn  parallel  thereto,  and  on 
the  contrary  fide  of  B C'.  On  B k fet  off  the  dillances 
B 1,  12,  2 h,  equal  to  each  other  ; join  k H,  and  produce 
it ; meet  C' d in  /,  and  draw  each  of  the  lines  1 /,  2 m,  tend- 
ing to  the  point  t,  cutting  B H at  / and  m,  the  fame  as  in 
problem  15  ; then  having  drawn  the  lines  Ep  /,  Eqm,  as 
in  method  4,  draw  Ip  E,  m q E,  and  the  points  of  inter- 
fe&ion  p and  q will  be  in  the  curve.  In  the  fame  manner 
may  the  part  E r s G be  obtained,  and  alfo  the  reprefenta- 
tion of  the  remote  half,  if  neceffary. 

Fig.  3.  is  the  reprefentation  of  a fegmentlefs  than  a femi- 
circle,  the  chord  of  the  original  fegment  being  parallel  to 
the  interfering  line : the  operation  is  the  fame  as  in  me- 
thod 4.  It  is  hardly  pofiible  to  conceive  any  method  more 
convenient  and  more  eafy  than  this,  as  the  perfpedtive  repre- 
fentation is  found  geometrically,  without  any  other  vanilhing 
points  than  the  centre  of  the  pifture. 

Method  6.  Fig.  4. 

Having  completed  the  reprefentation,  A B C D,  of  a cir- 
cumfcribing fquare,  the  fides  of  the  original  being  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  pidture  ; find  the  perfpeftive  centre  I, 
which  may  be  done  by  drawing  the  two  diagonals ; find  the 
reprefentation  G H of  the  diameter  parallel,  and  that  of  F E 
of  the  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  pidlure  ; produce  G H 
both  ways  to  K and  L,  making  G K,  and  H L,  each  equal 
to  I H or  I G ;*join  K E and  K F,  L E and  L F ; alfo 
join  E D,  F A,  E C,  and  F B,  cutting  the  lines  drawn  from 
K and  L to  the  points  E and  F,  at  a,  b,  c , d,  which  are 
points  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  circle  ; therefore  through 
all  the  points  a , E,  b,  H,  c,  F,  d,  G,  draw  a curve  which  will 
reprefent  the.  circle  required. 

Fig.  5.  fhews  the  fame  thing  for  the  reprefentation  of  a 
femicircle  with  its  diameter  parallel  to  the  pidture, 

The  methods  (hewn  by  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  are  derived 
from  the  following  confidery.tion. 

Let  AB  {fig.  6.)  be  any  ftraight  line  cutting  another 
C D at  E,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts  E C and 
E D ; and  if  C F and  D G be  drawn  parallel  to  B A,  and 
if  F G be  drawn  through  A parallel  to  C D ; and  if  C E 

and 
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and  C F be  divided  into  any  equal  number  of  parts  in  the 
fame  ratio  from  C,  and  lines  be  drawn  from  the  points  of 
divifion  in  C F,  to  the  point  A,  and  lines  through  the  fe- 
veral  divifions  in  C E from  the  point  B to  cut  the  former 
drawn  to  the  point  a,  the  refpedtive  interfe&ions  of  every 
two  lines  will  be  in  the  curve  of  an  ellipfis,  of  which  C E is 
an  ordinate,  and  A E an  abfeifla.  In  the  fame  manner  the 
oppofite  part  of  the  curve  may  be  deferibed,  and  alfo  the 
other  portion  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  double  ordinate  C D. 
Now  to  fhew  the  truth  of  this : let  A B (Jig.  7.)  be  a dia- 
meter, and^y an  ordinate ; draw  f e parallel  to  B A,  and  A e 
parallel  to  gf-,  divide  ft  and  fg  in  the  fame  ratio,  the  former 
in  h,  and  the  latter  in  t,  and  draw  h A and  B k,  and  produce 
B k to  meet  h A at  C,  then  C is  a point  in  the  curve. 

Becaufe  the  triangles  1 

B I>C  and  B,g^  are  > BD  : B^  ::DC:^ 

fimilar,  j 

And  becaufe  the  triangles  1 

ADC  and  A ih  are  > AD  : A i or  e h ::  DC  : i h o*  gf 

fimilar,  J 

And  by  conftru&ion,  eh  : eforAg'.i  gk  :gf 

T“„y,mul1 BD  * AD:  A-DC^- 
A well-known  property  of  the  ellipfis. 

Now  in  Jig.  1,  E F is  a diameter,  and  I G,  I H,  ordinates 
at  the  fame  point  I ; and  as  the  perfpeftive  reprefentation  of 
a circle  is  the  feftion  of  an  oblique  cone,  it  is  an  ellipfis, 
and  as  the  method  is  the  fame  as  that  now  demonftrated,  it 
is  therefore  founded  in  truth.  In  Jig.  3,  the  fame  data  are 
given.  In  jig.  4,  F A divides  I G into  two  equal  parts, 
which  have  their  originals  alfo  equal ; and  F B divides  I H 
into  two  equal  parts,  which  have  their  originals  alfo  equal. 
Again,  E K divides  A G into  two  parts,  the  originals  of 
which  are  equal ; and  E L divides  B H into  two  parts,  the 
originals  of  which  are  equal;  and  fince  a circle  can  be  drawn 
through  as  many  points  found  in  the  fame  manner,  this  me- 
thod for  finding  eight  points  in  the  curve  is  correct.  The 
fame  might  have  been  obferved  of  jig.  1 ; for  the  parts  in  the 
double  ordinates  I G and  I H are  divided  equally,  and  the 
parts  in  A G and  B H perfpe&ively  into  parts,  the  originals 
of  which  are  equal. 

Nothing  can  be  more  expeditious,  nor  more  convenient  for 
praftice,  than  the  method  which  this  principle  furnifhes, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  no  point  can  be  found  geometri- 
cally, but  by  the  interfedlions  of  two  ftraight  lines.  Its 
great  advantage  lies  in  the  regularity  of1  the  operation;  in 
not  diftra&ing  the  eye  with  irregular  croflings.  As  many 
points  may  be  found  as  required,  without  the  leaft  confufion, 
within  the  compafs  of  the  circumfcribing  parallelogram, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  many  other  methods  derived  en- 
tirely from  the  principles  of  perfpe&ive.  It  may  be  always 
well  applied  when  the  curve  is  the  reprefentation  of  a circle 
inferibing  a fquare,  the  fides  of  which  are  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  pi&are. 

Method  7.  Fig.  9. 

Let  W X Y Z be  the  reprefentation  of  a fquare  cireum- 
feribing  the  reprefentation  of  the  circle  required  ; and  let 
A B be  the  reprefentation  of  a diameter  of  the  original  cir- 
cle perpendicular  to  the  pifture,  and  D C the  reprefentation 
of  the  radius  parallel  thereto.  Bifeft  A B in  I ; through 
I draw  h i parallel  to  D C ; draw  B e perpendicular  to  h i, 
cutting  it  ine;  draw  D a parallel  to  Be;  with  the  diftance 
B e,  from  the  point  C,  deferibe  an  arc  cutting  hi  At/-,  join 
C /,  which  produce  to  a;  through  a and  I draw  m rr,  then  if 
the  ftraight  line  a C be  moved,  10  that  the  point  a may  Hide 
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along  the  line  m «,  and  the  point  f along  h i,  the  extremity 
C will  trace  the  reprefentation  of  the  circle  required. 

For  draw  ft  parallel  to  D a,  cutting  D C ir.  t. 

Then  becaufe  of  the  fimilar  tri-1  nr  r n ~ 
angles  C / 1 and  C a D j C/:/*  ::C“:aD 

But  becaufe  C /=  Bel 

ft  = D«  will  be  Be:  Da::  I i 
and  C a = 

Again,  by  the  fimilar  triangl 
I B e and  I D a 

Therefore  by  equality,  B I : ID  ::  I i : aD 

But  by  duplication,  BI1 : ID1::  Ii1  :aD' 

And  by  divifion,  BI*:  BP  — ID*::  IP:  IP— aD 

But  BP  - ID*  = (BI  + ID)  x (BI  - ID)  = 
AD  x D B,  and  a D2  = a C*  - D C*  = I i‘  - D C1 ; 
therefore  by  fubftitution  B P : A D x D B ::  I r : D C*, 
which  is  a known  property  of  the  ellipfis  ; and  as  the  per- 
fpeftive  reprefentation  of  a circle  is  an  ellipfis,  being  the 
feftion  of  an  oblique  cone,  the  curve  deferibed  is  the  true 
reprefentation  of  the  original  circle,  for  the  rays  which  pro- 
ceed to  the  eye  form  the  furface  of  a cone,  and  being  cut 
by  the  pi&ure  produce  an  ellipfis. 

In  this  manner  an  ellipfis  (fg.  8.)  may  be  deferibed  by  a 
continued  motion,  having  any  two  conjugate  diameters  hi  ahd 
A B given,  or  a diameter  and  ordinate,  without  previoufly 
finding  the  two  axes. 

But  as  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  make  an  ellipfograph  move 
freely  in  every  pofition  of  two  conjugate  diameters,  from  the 
obliquity  of  the  interfeftions,  it  may  be  done  upon  the  fame 
principle,  by  finding  points  in  the  curve  upon  the  ftraight 
edge  of  a thick  piece  of  paper,  marking  the  points  a f and 
C (fig. 9.)  upon  the  edge;  then  fuppofe  a isfirft  placed  upon 
any  point  in  the  line  m n,  carry  the  other  end  of  the  flip  until 
the  point  marked  f fall  upon  h i,  then  mark  the  extremity  C 
upon  the  plane  of  defeription  or  paper,  and  the  point  fo 
marked  will  be  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  circle  required. 
In  the  fame  manner  as  many  points  will  be  found  as  will  be 
fufficient  to  complete  the  curve  with  fufficient  accuracy. 

But  as  the  method  of  deferibing  an  ellipfis  by  continued 
motion  from  the  two  axes  is  by  much  the  moil  accurate,  we 
Ihall  here  (hew  the  method  of  finding  a conjugate  diameter, 
to  a diameter  or  ordinate  given,  before  we  can  proceed  with 
the  next  method; 

Lemma. — Let  ABCD  (fg.  10.)  be  the  reprefentation 
of  a fquare  circumfcribing  the  original  circle,  and  let  E F 
be  the  reprefentation  of  the  diameter  perpendicular  to  the 
pifture,  k l the  reprefentation  of  the  radius  parallel  to  the 
picture,  and  k the  reprefentation  of  the  centre.  Bife£t 
E F at  0 ; through  0 draw  m n parallel  to  A B or  D C ; 
draw  F g perpendicular  to  m n,  cutting  m n at  g ; from  the 
point  /,  with  the  diftance  F^,  deferibe  an  arc  cutting  nt  ii  at 
h ; draw  k i parallel  to  F g,  and  produce  / h to  i ; make  0 m 
and  0 n each  equal  to  il;  then  m n is  the  diameter  conjugate 
to  F E.  This  method  is  evident  from  the  conftruftion 
given  in  method  7,  fig.  9. 


Method^.  Fig.  11. 

The  reprefentation  A B C D of  a fquare  circumfcribing  a 
circle,  having  its  fides  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  pic- 
ture,  being  given,  to  find  there  prefentation  of  the  circle  by 
means  of  the  two  axes. 

Find  G the  reprefentation  of  the  centre,  E F the  repre- 
fentation of  the  diameter  perpendicular,  and  G H the  repre- 
fentation of  the  radius  parallel  to  the  pifture.  Then  by  the 
preceding  lemma,  find  the  femi-conjugate  diameter  ni; 
draw  E k perpendicular  to  A B ; make  E k equal  tore; 
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join  r k,  andbifed  it  by  a perpendicular  no,  meeting  A B at 
o ; from  o as  a centre,  with  the  diftance  or  or  o i,  describe  the 
femi-circle  p kq,  cutting  A B at  ,p  and  q ; join  k p and  k q ; 
from  k , with  the  diftance  k E,  defcribe  the  arc  m E /,  cutting 
kp  at  m,  and  kq  at/;  join  rp  and  r q\  produce pr  to  t,  and 

r to  tv  ; draw  m s parallel  to  k r,  cutting  pr  at  s,  and  draw 
u,  parallel  alfo,  parallel  to  kr,  cutting  rq  at  «;  then  rs  and 
r u are  the  femi-axes,  as  fhewn  by  the  writers  on  conic  fec- 
tions  ; make  r tv  equal  to  r u,  and  r t equal  to  r s,  and  u tv 
and  j-  t will  be  the  axes  by  which  the  curve  may  be  defcribed 
by  means  of  an  inftrument  at  one  continued  movement,  and 
the  curve  thus  defcribed  will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the 
circle  required. 

Method  9.  Fig.  1 2. 

Suppofing  every  thing  given  as  in  the  laft  method,  P F 
being  the  reprefentation  of  a diameter  perpendicular  to  the 
pidure,  E that  of  the  centre,  A B and  D C that  of  the  fides 
of  the  fquare  parallel  to  the  pidure,  and  A D and  B C the 
other  two  fides  perpendicular  to  the  pidure ; draw  F X per- 
pendicular to  A B;  make  F X equal  to  A F or  F B;  from 
X,  with  the  radius  X F,  defcribe  an  arc;  draw  X N,  X B, 
X O,  &c.  meeting  A B at  N,  B,  O,  &c. ; join  N E,  B E, 
O E,  F E ; make  angles  on  the  other  fide  of  F X equal 
F X M,  M X L,  & c. ; produce  the  legs  to  meet  A B;  from 
the  points  in  A B draw  lines  to  E,  and  produce  thefe  lines 
on  the  other  fide  of  E ; from  the  points  M L K draw  M c, 
L I,  Krt,  &c.  meeting  A B at  c,  b,  a;  draw  the  lines  c C', 
h C',  a C , &c.,  cutting  the  lines  drawn  to  the  centre  E at 
/,  e,  d , G,  and  g,  h,  i,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  E G ; then 
F,/,  e,  d,  G,g,  h,  i,  are  points  in  the  curve.  In  the  fame 
manner  points  may  be  found  in  the  curve  on  the  other  fide  of 
F G,  and  thus  any  number  of  points  may  be  obtained  in 
the  reprefentation  at  pleafure.  This  is  evident ; for  fince  E is 
the  reprefentation  of  X,  the  lines  EN,  EB,  EO,  EF,  &c. 
are  the  reprefentations  of  X N,  X B,  X O,  X F,  &c. 
Again,  a C',  hC',  c C’,  &c.  are  the  reprefentations  of  a K, 
b L,  c M,  &c. ; therefore  the  points  F,/,  e,  d,  G,  &c.  the  in- 
terfedions  of  thefe  lines  with  the  former  are  in  the  curve, 
for  each  two  lines  are  drawn  from  the  fame  common  point 
in  the  circle  K L M F,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
original ; thus  the  point  M is  reprefented  by  /,  L by  e,  K 
by  d,  the  extremity  of  the  diameter  parallel  to  A B by  G. 

In  cafes  of  this  kind,  where  lines  radiate  from  a centre,  in 
approaching  the  parallel  diameter  they  frequently  run  out 
to  a diftance  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  drawing.  The  follow- 
ing remedy  is  very  convenient ; let  X m be  a line,  which  if 
produced  would  not  meet  A B within  a convenient  diftance ; 
from  any  point  S in  A B,  draw  S Q parallel  to  a ftraight 
line,  fuppofed  to  join  the  points  X and  E ; make  S Q 
equal  to  the  part  of  the  line  intercepted  between  the  line 
A B and  the  point  X ; make  S R equal  to  the  other  part, 
and  join  R Q ; now  let  X m meet  S Q in  m ; draw  m n pa- 
rallel to  Q R,  cutting  S R at  « ; make  S 0 equal  S n,  and 
draw  0 E,  which  will  be  the  line  correfponding  or  reprefent- 
ing  m X,  and  thus  of  any  other. 

Method  IO.  Fig.  13. 

Let  E be  the  reprefentation  of  the  centre,  D Q a dia- 
meter parallel,  and  F G a diameter  perpendicular  to  the 
pidure;  bifed  FGinm;  through  m draw  qp  parallel  to 
D Q ; find  the  extremities  q and  p by  the  preceding  lemma, 
Jig.  10;  join  D m,  and  produce  it  to  n ; make  mn  equal  to 
stD;  join  Qm,  and  produce  Qm  to  0;  make  mo  equal  to  m Q; 
draw  F / parallel  to  A H,  cutting  D n at  y,  and  make  y t 
equal  to  Y y‘,  draw  F j parallel  to  Bi,  cutting  Qo  at  v, 


and  make  vs  equal  u F;  draw  G u parallel  to  H A,  cut- 
ting Ds  at  and  make  xu  equal  to  x G;  draw  G r pa- 
rallel to  I B,  cutting  oQ  at  w;  make  tv  r equal  to  roG; 
then  will  the  points  o,u,r,  n , t,  s,  be  in  the  reprefentations  of 
the  circle.  For  fince  m is  the  centre  of  the  ellipfis,  and  D 
is  a point  of  contad,  Dn  will  be  a diameter,  it  will  there- 
fore be  bifeded  by  the  centre  m,  wherefore  the  point  n is  in 
the  curve.  Again,  becaufe  Q is  a point  of  contad,  Q 0 is  a 
diameter,  therefore  m 0 is  equal  to  m Q,  and  therefore  the 
point  0 is  in  the  curve.  Again,  becaufe  D and  G are  points 
of  contad,  and  D n is  a diameter  ; and  becaufe  that  G u is 
parallel  to  H A,  a tangent  at  D,  Ga  is  a double  ordinate, 
it  is  therefore  bifeded  by  D n at  x,  therefore  the  point  a is 
in  the  curve.  By  the  fame  method  of  reafoning  as  in  the  cafe 
of  a,  it  will  be  proved,  that  the  points  r,  t,  and  s,  are  in  the 
curve  of  an  ellipfis,  wherefore  all  the  points  q,  0,  a,  r, n,  /,  s, 
as  well  as  the  four  points  of  contad  D,  F,  Q,  G,  are  in  the 
curve  of  an  ellipfis ; here  are  fix  additional  points  befides 
thofe  which  the  circumfcribing  fquare  furnifhes,  from  the 
confiderations  only,  that  the  centre  bifeds  all  the  dia- 
meters ; that  if  there  be  two  tangents,  and  the  points  of  con- 
tad  given,  and  if  a line  pafs  through  one  of  the  points  of 
contad  and  the  centre,  it  will  be  a diameter ; and  if  another 
pafs  from  the  other  point  of  contad  parallel  to  the  tangent, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  diameter,  it  will  be  a double  ordi- 
nate; and,  laftly,  that  all  the  double  ordinates  are  bifeded 
by  the  diameter. 

Method  11.  Fig.  14. 

Let  V'  L'  be  the  vanifhing  line,  and  I'  N'  the  interfering 
line,  and  let  b be  the  point  where  the  original  circle 
touches  the  interfering  line  ; let  D'  R'  be  the  direring 
line,  D'  the  poiist  of  ftation,  or  prime  direring  point. 

Through  D'  draw  E'  D'  C'  perpendicular  to  R'  D',  cut- 
ting V' L'  at  C',  the  centre  of  thepirnre;  make  D'E' 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  pir  ure ; and  make  D'  R'  equal 
to  D'  E';  draw  b c perpendicular  to  I'  N',  and  make  b c 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle ; from  c,  with  the  dif- 
tance c b,  defcribe  an  arc  db  a ; draw  ae,  ct,  and  d f,  tend- 
ing to  the  point  D',  to  cut  I'N'  at  e,  t,  and  /;  draw  c a 
perpendicular  to  a e,  and  c d perpendicular  to  df ; draw  f 4 
tn,  and  em,  parallel  to  D'E';  draw  dk,  t q,  and  a e,  tend- 
ing to  R,  to  cut  I' N'  at  k,  q,  and  s ; transfer  f k to  fl 
from  /to  i,  / q to  t u from  t to  u,  and  es  to  em  from  e to  h , 
and  join  i h ; make  on  equal  to  ou;  then  will  0 be  the 
centre,  i h and  u n conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellipfis,  which 
will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the  circle. 

For  fince  D'  is  the  directing  point  of  the  lines  df,  ct,  and 
ae,  thefe  lines  will  have  parallel  reprefentations  ; join  R'  E' 
and  ki,  or  fuppofe  them  to  be  joined,  then  ki  will  be 
parallel  to  R'  E',  therefore  k i will  be  the  reprefentation  of 
the  line  d k,  and  becaufe  //is  the  reprefentation  of / d, 
their  interfedion  i will  reprefent  the  point  d ; in  like  man- 
ner it  may  be  fhewn  that  the  point  u reprefents  t,  and  the 
point  h reprefents  a ; but  the  lines  d f and  a e are  tangents 
to  the  circle  at  the  points  d and  a ; therefore  thefe  repre- 
fentations / / and  e m are  tangents  to  the  ellipfis  at  j and  h, 
and  therefore  i h is  a diameter ; and  becaufe  u n is  parallel 
to  f l and  em,  un  is  a diameter  conjugate  to  i h. 

Method  12.  Fig.  1 J. 

This  procefs  is  almoll  fimilar  to  the  laft,  except  that 
the  point  D'  is  taken  in  a line  perpendicular  to  the  inter- 
fedion ; this  caufes  the  conjugate  diameter  i k to  be  parallel 
to  the  interfedion,  and  the  other,  q n,  to  tend  to  the  centre 
of  the  pidure. 


This 
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This  method,  by  means  of  directors,  furmfhes  conjugate 
diameters  at  once,  whereas  if  vanifliing  points  are  only  ufed, 
we  have  only  a diameter  and  ordinate,  or  double  ordinate, 
and  confequently  the  other  diameter,  which  would  be  con- 
jugate to  the  one  given,  mud  be  determined  by  a geometri- 
cal procefs.  The  ufe  of  the  dire&ing  point  is  therefore 
much  more  convenient,  and  much  more  accurate  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  curves.  The  diredting  line  is  always  at  hand 
when  the  perfpe&ive  delineation  is  raifed  from  a geometri- 
cal plan  inftead  of  a perfpedtive  one. 

Method  13.  Plate  V.  Fig.  I. 

Let  LMJK  be  a fquare  circumfcribing  the  origina 
circle  BCDEFGHI;  draw  the  diagonals  J L and 
M K,  cutting  the  circle  at  C,  E,  G,  I ; through  the  cen- 
tre A draw  F B parallel  to  M J or  L K ; join  G I and 
E C ; produce  M J,  G I,  F B,  EC,  and  L K,  to  their 
interfering  points  n,  n,  &c.  ; find  the  vanifliing  point  vz 
of  the  parallels  of  F B,  and  draw  the  indefinite  reprefen- 
tation? n v,  n 11%  See.  ; alfo  produce  the  diagonal  M K to 
meet  I'N'  at  sc ; and  find  the  vanifliing  point  v'  of  the 
diagonal  M K ; draw  the  indefinite  reprefentation  x v 1 of 
the  diagonal,  which  wi'l  cut  the  indefinite  reprefentations 
drawn  to  vx  of  the  parallels ; find  the  vanifliing  point  v' 
of  the  fides  J K and  M L ; draw  lines  to  v'  from  the 
interfeftions  in  xv\  and  produce  thefe  . lines  to  cut  the 
refpedive  indefinite  reprefentions  drawn  to  v‘  in  the  points 
which  reprefent  thofe  of  the  circle ; then  a curve  being 
drawn  through  the  correfponding  points  b,  c,  d,  e,f, g,  h,  i, 
will  form  the  reprefentation  of  the  circle. 

This  evidently  appears  from  the  property  of  the  circle,  and 
the  method  of  finding  the  perfpeftive  reprefentation  of  a point 
in  the  original  plane. 

Method  14.  Fig.  2. 

Let  A be  the  centre  of  the  original  circle,  and  let  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  be  points  in  the  circumference  ; let  E'  be 
the  place  of  the  eye  in  refped  of  the  vanifliing  line  V'  L' ; 
drawE'  C'  perpendicular  to  V'  L',  cutting  it  in  C' ; make 
E'  D"  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pi&ure  ; draw  the  two 
lines  D"  H and  D''B  tangents  to  the  circle;  draw  A H 
perpendicular  to  D"H,  and  A B perpendicular  to  D"  B ; 
let  the  lines  H D"  and  B D"  cut  IN  in  /,  t\  from  the  points 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  draw  the  lines  C t,  D t,  E t,  8cc.  tending 
to  D",  cutting  the  interfering  line  in  the  points  t,  t,  See. ; 
from  all  the  points  /,  t,  i,  8c c.  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  di- 
rector D"  E' ; from  the  fame  points  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H, 
draw  the  parallels  Bp,  C p,  Dp,  &c.  cutting  I N in 
p,p,p,8cc. ; find  the  vanifliing  point  v of  the  lines  B p, 
Cp,  Dp,  & c.  and  join  the  interfering  points  p,p,  &c. 
to  v,  cutting  tb,tc,td , See.  at  l,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  h,  which 
will  be  the  correfponding  points  to  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H, 
of  the  original  circle  ; draw  l h,  which  will  be  a diameter. 
The  points  of  the  other  half  will  therefore  be  found  by 
continuing  the  parallel  from  t,  t,  t,  & c.  on  the  upper  fides 
of  the  diameter  Ih,  and  repeating  the  ordinates  upwards 
to  the  points*,  k,  1,  m,  n,  then  a curve  being  drawn  through 
all  the  points  will  give  the  reprefentation  required,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  dire&ing  and  vanifliing  points. 

Prob.  XXII.  Fig.  3. 

To  draw  the  reprefentation  of  a redfangle  inclined  to  the 
piCfure,  and  having  two  of  the  edges  perpendicular  to  the 
original  plane,  and  confequently  the  other  two  parallel 
thttato,  the  original  plane  being  perpendicular  to  the  pic- 
ture ; the  feat  A B of  the  redtangle  being  given. 

Produce  A B to  its  interfering  point  n ; find  the  vanifh- 


ing  point  v of  A B,  and  thence  the  reprefentation  a b of 
A B ; draw  ns  perpendicular  to  I'N';  make  ne  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  reCtangle,  and  join  e v ; now  fuppofe  the 
lower  fide  to  reft  on  the  original  plane,  and  a b will  be  the 
reprefentation  of  the  lower  fide  of  the  reCtangle;  draw  ad 
and  be  parallel  to  ne,  cutting  ru  at  r and  d,  and  abed  is 
the  reprefentation  of  the  reCtangle  required. 

For  ne  is  the  interfedion  of  the  plane  of  the  reCtangle 
with  the  picture  ; and  becaufe  the  reCtangle  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  original  plane,  and  the  original  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  picture,  the  vertical  fides  of  the  reCtangle 
will  be  parallel  to  the  interfeCtion  n e,  and  confequently 
the  reprefentations  b c and  a d will  be  alfo  parallel  to  ne\ 
therefore  a b c d is  the  reprefentation  of  the  reCtangle. 

Prob.  XXIII.  Fig.  4. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  a circle  in  a plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  original  plane,  the  plane  of  the  circle  being 
inclined  to  the  picture  and  the  original  plane  perpendicular 
thereto  ; the  feat  A B of  the  plane  of  the  circle  being 
given  on  the  original  plane. 

Find  the  reprefentation  a b c d of  the  circumfcribing  fquare 
by  the  preceding  problem,  making  the  fides  of  the  fquare 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  original  plane  ; then  find 
the  reprefentation  of  the  circle  by  any  of  the  preceding 
methods,  or  bifeCt  the  interfeCtion  nf  at  /;  draw  le  per- 
pendicular to  fn  ; make  le  equal  to  If  or  In  ; join  enand 
e f\  from  e,  with  the  radius  el,  deferibe  the  arc  glh  ; join 
ef  and  e n,  cutting  the  arc  at  g and  h ; draw  g k and  h i 
parallel  to  e l,  cutting  f n at  I and  * ; then  v being  the  va- 
nilhing  point  of  A B,  join  k v,  Iv,  iv;  draw  the  dia- 
gonals ca  and  b d,  cutting  the  former  lines  at  u,  <w,  q, 
and  s.  Then  through  all  the  points  u,  v,  <u>,  x,  q,  r,  s,  and  /, 
draw  a curve,  which  will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the  circle 
requ:red. 

This  is  plain  by  infpedting  the  fquare  circumfcribing  the 
reprefentation  of  the  original  circle  in  the  prefent  figure, 
where  the  correfpondeuce  of  the  quarter  of  the  fquare, 
as  alfo  that  of  the  circle  with  the  re&angled  triangle  n ef, 
and  the  quadrant  h g of  the  arc  of  a circle,  are  Ihewn. 

The  principle  here  ufed  is  the  fame  as  that  employed  in 
problem  21,  method  2,  figure  12,  for  finding  the  reprefen- 
tation of  a circle. 

Prob.  XXIV. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  any  re&angular  prifm,  given 
its  fituation  on  the  original  plane. 

Find  the  reprefentation  of  the  neareft  angle  of  the  bafe  ; 
from  the  point  thus  found  draw  a perpendicular  ; find  the 
height  of  that  perpendicular  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  cor- 
refponding line  formed  by  the  two  vertical  planes  of  the 
objedl  ; from  the  bottom  draw  a line  to  each  vanifhing 
point ; alfo  from  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  draw  a line 
again  to  each  vanifhing  point ; find  the  reprefentations  of 
the  two  remote  angles  of  the  bafe  ; from  each  of  the 
points  thus  found  draw  a line  parallel  to  the  line  repre- 
fenting  the  neareft  vertical  edge  of  the  folid,  cutting  the 
upper  line  drawn  to  the  vanifliing  point,  and  this  contlruc- 
tion  will  finifh  the  reprefentation  of  the  prifm,  provided  that 
both  the  bafe  and  the  top  are  in  planes  on  different  fides  of 
the  vanifhing  line.  If  the  bafe  and  top  are  both  below  the 
vanifhing  line,  proceed  as  before,  and  complete  the  reprefen- 
tation of  the  two  adjoining  vertical  planes  which  form  the 
neareft  angle  ; then  from  the  upper  extremity  of  each  per- 
pendicular which  forms  the  remote  vertical  arras  of  the  ob- 
jedt,  draw  a line  to  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  oppofite  fide, 
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which  will  complete  the  reprefentation  of  the  parallelogram, 
by  which  the  top  of  the  prifm  is  foi  med. 

Or  in  fhort  thus ; find  the  reprefentation  of  each  vertical 
plane  which  forms  the  front  angle  of  the  objer  according  to 
problem  24,  figure  3,  and  thefe  planes  will  form  the  re- 
prefentation of  the  reftangular  prifm,  provided  that  the 
planes  of  the  bafe  and  top  are  on  different  fides  of  the 
vanilhing  plane  ; but  if  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  vanifhing 
plane  as  the  two  lines  neareft  the  vanifhing  line,  and  which 
run  to  the  vanifhing  point,  reprefent  the  neareft.  angle  of  the 
fide  next  the  vanifhing  plane,  whether  above  or  below  the 
eye  ; draw  a line  from  the  remote  extremity  of  each  line  to 
the  vanifhing  point  of  the  oilier  adjoining  line,  which  alfo 
reprefents  the  oppofite  fide,  and  the  quadrilateral  formed 
by  each  pair  of  lines  drawn  to  each  vanifhing  point  will 
form  the  reprefentation  of  the  plane  parallel  with  and  next 
to  the  vanifhing  plane. 

In  reprefenting  any  folid  fituated  in  the  original  plane,  it 
will  only  be  neceffary  to  produce  one  line  of  the  bafe  of 
the  folid  ; by  which  means  the  height  of  the  plane  which 
reprefents  the  fide  infifting  on  the  line  produced  will  be  af- 
certained  by  fetting  the  height  of  the  objer  on  a line  per- 
pendicular to  the  interfering  line  from  the  interfering 
point  of  the  fide  of  the  bafe,  and  drawing  a line  to  the 
vanifhing  point  of  that  line  from  the  upper  extremity, 
thence  determining  the  reprefentation  of  the  plane  infifting 
on  the  fide  produced ; then  drawing  a line  from  each  end  of 
the  line  reprefenting  the  arras  of  the  two  adjoining  planes, 
will  give  the  height  of  the  figure  reprefenting  the  other  ad- 
joining plane. 

In  fg.  5.  ab  eg  fe  is  the  reprefentation  of  a right 
prifm  ftanding  upon  the  rerangle  A B C D ; the  fide  A B 
is  produced  to  h,  and  the  height  is  fet  on  the  perpendi- 
cular from  h to  i ; the  lines  h v'  and  i v'  being  drawn,  give 
the  height  of  the  trapezoid  ab  fe,  which  is  the  reprefentation 
of  the  fide  ftanding  upon  A B ; a line  being  drawn  from 
b and  another  from  f to  v\  gives  the  height  of  the  tra- 
pezoid b c gf,  which  Reprefents  the  adjoining  fide  ftanding 
upon  B C ; and  the  two  trapezoids  fb  a e,  and  / b c g, 
form  the  whole  reprefentation  ab  c gf  e of  the  prifm, 
which  has  A B C D for  its  bafe  ; the  lines  A a,  B b,  C c, 
drawn  from  the  two  remote  angles  to  the  point  of  fight  E', 
give  the  points  a,  b,  c,  upon  the  indefinite  reprefentations 
b v1  and  b v1 ; b a is  firft  determined,  which  is  the  repre- 
fentation of  the  line  produced  ; then  draw  the  indefinite 
reprefentation  b v1,  the  point  c is  determined;  drawing  the 
perpendiculars  a e and  b f,  the  points  e and  f are  deter- 
mined ; drawing  the  indefinite  reprefentation  f it,  and 
drawing  c g parallel  to  bf  or  a e,  f g is  alfo  determined, 
which  finifhes  the  reprefentation  of  the  folid. 

The  prifmatic  folid  T above,  of  the  fame  defeription,  is 
delineated  by  fetting  the  height  of  the  loweft  fide  paral- 
lel to  the  vanifhing  plane  upon  hi  from  h to  k , and  the 
height  of  the  folid  itfelf  from  k to  / ; drawing  the  lines 
t v'  and  lv';  then  the  lines  ae  and  bf  continued  upwards 
to  cut  thefe  lines,  give  the  reprefentation  of  the  face  of 
the  folid  in  the  fame  plane  with  A B ; drawing  lines  from 
the  point  where  b f cuts  the  lines  k v'  and  l v'  to  v‘,  de- 
termines the  adjoining  face. 

Any  fide  of  a folid  may  be  produced  in  order  to  get  the 
height,  as  appears  by  the  reprefentation  O,  which  is  that  of 
a folid,  the  bafe  of  which  is  N ; one  of  the  remote  fides 
being  produced  inftead  of  one  of  the  hither  fides  to  the  in- 
terfe&ion.  It  is  only  finding  the  height  of  the  line  repre- 
fenting the  correfponding  arras,  then  completing  the  front 
parallelogram  of  which  that  arras  is  a fide , and  the  other 
adjoining  a front  fide,  as  above. 


R and  S reprefent  right  parallelepipeds  with  two  faces 
parallel  to  the  pifture,  and  confequently  the  vanifhing  point 
of  the  horizontal  lines  is  the  centre  of  the  pifture ; the 
fide  of  the  firft  comes  in  contact  with  the  pifture,  and  has 
therefore  its  reprenfetation  equal  and  fimilar  to  the  origi- 
nal ; the  principle  is  the  fame  as  thofe  already  deferibed. 

Prob.  XXV. 

To  reprefent  a pyramid,  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
original  plane. 

Find  the  reprefentation  of  the  bafe,  or  the  front  part  of 
it,  then  the  reprefentation  of  the  axis ; join  the  apex  to  each 
point,  reprefenting  the  two  remote  angular  points  of  the 
objedt ; and  that  reprefenting  the  neareft  angle,  and  the  two 
triangles  thus  formed,  will  conftitute  the  reprefentation  of 
the  pyramid. 

In Jig.  6.  hikr  is  the  reprefentation  of  a pyramid  ftanding 
on  HIKL.  The  height  of  the  axis  is  found  by  drawing 
M I parallel  to  one  fide  ; fetting  the  height  of  the  pyramid 
on  the  perpendicular  I p\  drawing  pvz  and  I vz-,  drawing  a 
line  from  the  centre,  M,  of  the  bafe  to  E',  cutting  l vz  at 
gives  the  bafe  of  the  perpendicular,  which  being  drawn  to 
meet  the  indefinite  reprefentation  pv',  gives  the  vertex.  > 

The  inverted  pyramid  is  reprefented  in  the  fame  manner. 
Let  A B C D be  the  plan  or  feat  of  the  bafe ; then  by  draw- 
ing a line  parallel  to  A B or  D C from  the  centre  of  the 
bafe,  to  meet  the  interfering  line  in  e,  and  fetting  the  height 
of  the  vertex  from  the  original  plane  from  e to  f;  drawing 
f v' ; producing  A B to  d,  and  reprefenting  the  fides  A B and 
B C,  as  if  the  bafe  were  in  the  original  plane;  fetting  the 
height  of  the  bafe,  which  is  the  uppermoft  fide,  on  the  per- 
pendicular drawing^Ti',  and  the  perpendiculars  a a',  bb', 
cutting  g v at  a'  and  b;  drawing  bv1  and  cc'  parallel  to  b b', 
gives  the  two  fides  b'  a'  and  b' c',  whiah  reprefent  the  two 
neareft  fides  of  the  bafe.  The  reprefentation  of  the  feat  of 
the  centre  of  the  bafe  will  be  found  by  joining  ev',  and  by 
interfering  this  line  by  another  line  from  the  centre  of  the 
feat  of  the  bafe  to  the  point  of  fight  E ; drawing  a perpen- 
dicular from  the  interfeftion  meeting/ v',  gives  the  reprefenta- 
tion, g,  of  the  meeting  of  the  fides. 

The  following  practical  examples  are  derived  from  the 
preceding  problems,  founded  on  the  theory  of  the  directing 
plane,  which  theory,  where  a plan  of  the  object  is  given, 
furnifhes  the  molt  expeditious  rules  for  pradice,  and  the  molt 
eafily  to  be  comprehended.  The  prime  diredtor  and  ftation 
point  are  employed.  The  eye  is  only  ufed  for  drawing  the 
parallels  of  lines  in  the  original  objeft.  The  lines  on  the 
plan  reprefenting  original  vertical  planes  are  produced  to 
their  interfering  points,  and  perpendiculars  are  raifed  from 
each  fuch  point  on  the  interfering  line,  and  the  height  of 
each  refpedtive  plane  of  the  original  objer  fet  thereon  ; thefe 
perpendiculars  will  be  the  interferions  of  the  vertical  planes 
of  the  objer,  and  the  two  extremities  of  each  perpendicu- 
lar will  be  the  interferions  of  lines  parallel  to  the  original 
plane  in  each  vertical  plane.  Lines  being  drawn  from  the 
interfering  points  of  the  interfering  lines  of  the  vertical 
planes,  to  their  vanifhing  points,  gives  the  indefinite  repre- 
fentation of  the  lines  which  have  the  faid  vanifhing  point. 
The  prime  direring  point,  D',  is  ufed  in  cutting  off  por- 
tions from  the  indefinite  reprefentations,  to  reprefent  ori- 
ginal diftances,  which  are  the  feats  of  lines  parallel  to  the 
original  plane  given  in  the  plan.  This  mode  of  cutting  off 
finite  portions  to  reprefent  original  lines  is  very  expe- 
ditious ; for  by  ufing  the  prime  direring  point,  the  indefi- 
nite reprefentations  of  all  the  lines  drawn  on  the  original 
from  all  points  of  the  plan,  are  perpendicular  to  the  inter- 
fering and  vanifhing  lines,  by  the  theory  of  the  direring 

plane ; 
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plane  ; and  as  the  vertical  lines  of  the  objed  are  reprefented 
by  vertical  lines  in  the  pidure,  the  indefinite  reprefentations 
of  the  lines  drawn  to  the  prime  direding  point,  forms  one 
ftraight  line  with  the  reprefentation  of  the  perpendicular, 
which  reprefents  the  vertical  arrafes  of  the  objed.  Another 
conveniency  of  this  method  of  employing  the  prime  direc- 
tor and  prime  directing  point  is,  that  the  plan  of  the  objed 
may  be  drawn  on  one  piece  of  paper,  the  vanifhing  points 
of  the  fides,  and  the  interfeding  points  of  the  lines  which 
radiate  to  the  ftation  point  found,  and  the  whole  may  be 
transferred  to  another  piece  of  paper,  for  the  purpofe  of 
forming  the  delineation  of  the  objed.  It  mufl  alfo  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  bafis  of  all  the  vertical  planes  which  form 
the  plan  mult  be  produced  to  their  interfedions  ; then  pro- 
ceed with  the  remaining  part  as  direded  above. 

Curves  are  found  by  drawing:  two  lines  from  each  original 
point,  and  finding  their  indefinite  reprefentations,  one  by 
means  of  a vanifhing  point,  and  the  other  by  the  diredor 
and  direding  point,  only  ufing  one  direding  point  and  vanifh- 
ing point  for  the  whole  of  the  points  fo  found. 

Example  I.  Plate  VI. 

Fig.  i.  N°  i.  fhews  the  reprefentation  of  a houfe  with 
wings  by  the  preceding  method  ; N 2 is  the  plan ; N 3 
the  principal  elevation-  C D is  the  interfeding  line  of  the 
vertical  plane,  infilling  upon  the  Jine  A B on  the  plan  ; G H 
is  the  interfeding  line  of  the  plane  of  the  receding  part 
of  the  front,  infilling  upon  E F of  the  plan  ; L M is  the 
interfedion  of  a vertical  plane,  palling  along  the  ridge  of 
the  roof,  infilling  upon  A I in  the  plan  ; C D is  the  height 
of  the  fummit  of  the  pediments,  G H the  height  of  the  re- 
ceding part  of  the  elevation,  and  L M is  the  height  of  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  from  the  original  plane  or  bafe ; M 7/  is 
the  indefinite  reprefentation  of  the  line  which  forms  the  ridge 
of  the  roof ; H v'  is  tfie  indefinite  reprefentation  of  the 
top  of  the  wall  of  the  receding  face  ; D v1  the  indefinite 
reprefentation  of  a line  joining  the  tops  of  the  pediments ; 
and  Q v"  the  indefinite  reprefentation  of  a line  through  the 
lower  points  of  the  pediment.  The  points  n,  n,  which  re- 
prefent  the  fummit,  and  r,  s,  t,  u,  which  reprefent  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pediment,  0 and  p,  which  give  the  reprefentation, 
o p,  of  the  top  of  the  receding  plane  of  the  front,  and  the 
points  / and  q,  which  give  the  reprefentation,  rq,  of  the 
ridge  of  the  roof,  reprefented  by  I A on  the  plan,  are  all 
found  from  the  prime  diredor  D'  E',  and  the  prime  dired- 
ing point  D1.  The  bottom  part  is  found  by  drawing  lines 
from  the  interfeding  points,  L,  G,  C,  of  the  bafe  lines  of 
the  vertical  planes,  which  give  the  indefinite  reprefentations  of 
the  lines  forming  the  bafe  of  the  original  objed  to  the  vanifh- 
ing point  : thefe  indefinite  reprefentations  to  the  vanifhing 
point  are  cut  by  the  parallels  of  the  diredor,  which  limits 
the  portions  reprefenting  the  lines  that  inclofe  the  bafe  of 
the  objed.  The  roof  is  formed  by  joining  pr,  0 q,  iu  q. 

In  the  plan  there  are  four  fyllems  of  parallel  lines,  one 
parallel  to  each  front,  making  two ; the  other  two  are 
the  lines  reprefenting  the  hip  lines  of  the  roof.  In  finding 
the  interfedions  of  the  vertical  planes,  only  the  feries  of 
parallels  to  A B are  produced. 

Example  2. 

Fig.  2.  N ' 1.  is  the  reprefentation  of  a houfe,  with  a bow 
in  the  middle  of  the  front.  Every  thing  with  regard  to  the 
ftraight  lines  is  found  as  in  the  preceding  example  ; only  one 
tiling  mull  be  obferved,  that  in  the  reprefentation  of  the 
bow,  or  any  of  its  intermediate  horizontal  fedions,  the  inter- 
fedion of  each  plane  is  found,  and  the  interfeding  points 
found  on  the  interfeding  line  of  the  bafe  plane  transferred 


to  each  interfeding  line.  Thus  I N is  the  interfeding  line 
of  the  bafe  plane  ; and  therefore  the  interfeding  line  for  the 
reprefentation  c defg,  of  the  arc  C D E F G of  the  circle, 
which  reprefents  the  plan  of  the  bow ; m,  ti,  0,  p , are  the  in- 
terfeding points  of  a feries  of  lines,  drawn  parallel  to  I B, 
the  plan  of  the  front  plane;  m n1  o' p1  is  the  interfeding  line 
of  a plane  of  a fedion  of  the  bow,  parallel  to  the  bale  of 
the  objed  ; tn"n"orp"  the  interfeding  line  of  the  plane  of 
the  top  of  the  bow  ; m’"  n"'  o'"  p'"  is  the  interfeding  line  of 
a plane  parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  objed  above  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  bow,  in  order  to  fhew  more  clearly  how  a 
fedion  of  the  cylindric  bow  may  be  reprefenred  at  different 
heights.  The  points  are  thus  transferred  to  each  of  thefe 
interfedions : through  the  interfeding  point  m of  I B,  in 
the  interfeding  line  I N,  draw  the  perpendicular  m m' m " m"' ; 
make  m m'  equal  to  the  height  of  the  fedion  of  the  bow, 
mm"  equal  to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  wall ; draw  the 
lines  m'n'o'p1,  and  m"  n"  o" p ",  parallel  to  the  interfedion  I N, 
then  transfer  the  dillances  of  m n,  n 0,  op,  upon  m'  n',  n'  o',  o'p', 
and  m"  n",  n"  0",  0"  p";  then  from  the  points  m!,  o',  p', 

m",  n",  0",  p",  in  each  interfeding  line,  draw  lines  to  the  va- 
vifhing  point  v1,  then  the  indefinite  reprefentations  found  by 
the  diredor  and  direding  point,  will  give  the  points  in  the 
curve,  which  being  joined  gives  the  reprefentation  of  each 
curve  of  the  bow. 

N'  3.  fhews  the  elevation  of  the  front  of  the  houfe,  which 
therefore  gives  the  length  of-  the  houfe  and  breadth  of  the 
bow  ; N;  4.  fhews  the  elevation  of  the  flank  or  end,  which 
therefore  gives  the  breadth  of  the  houfe  and  the  projedion 
of  the  bow.  Each  of  thefe  elevations  gives  alfo  the  height  of 
the  objed.  By  this  means  any  arc  of  a circle  may  be  re- 
prefented : this  is  only  the  application  of  problem  21,  me- 
thod 14,  which  fhews  the  reprefentation  of  a whole  circle. 

Example  3.  Plate  VII. 

Fig.  1.  N°  1.  is  the  reprefentation  of  a flight  cf  fleps  with 
two  kirbs,  which  are  about  a ftep  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  landing,  and  terminate  in  a plane  parallel  to  the  horizon ; 
N°  2 is  the  plan.. 

Find  the  interfedion,  CD,  of  the  vertical  plane  paffing 
through  A B on  the  plan  ; fet  the  height  of  the  fleps  from 
C to  D ; from  the  extremities  and  feveral  divifions  of  C D, 
draw  lines  to  the  vanifhing  point  v',  which  will  give  the  in- 
definite reprefentations  of  the  horizontal  lines,  forming  the 
top  of  each  ftep  in  a fedion  of  the  plane  of  the  infide  ef 
the  kirb.  The  vertical  lines,  forming  the  face  of  the  rifrrs, 
are  reprefented  by  the  intercepted  part  of  the  parallels  of 
the  diredor  D'E1.  The  vanifhing  point  of  the  arrafes,  and 
internal  quoins  of  the  fleps,  is  fuppofed  to  be  out  of  the 
pidure  upon  the  vanifhing  line  (Jig.  2.)  at  v!:  lines  are  then 
drawn  through  all  the  points,  reprefenting  the  fedion  made 
by  the  infide  of  the  kirb  to  the  vanifhing  point  which 
gives  the  planes  of  the  rifers  and  treads.  The  height  of 
the  kirb  might  have  been  obtained  upon  C D,  but  is  found 
by  fetting  it  on  F G,  which  is  the  interfedion  of  the  plane 
of  the  face  of  the  kirb,  through  B E upon  the  plan.  The 
remaining  parts  of  the  reprefentation  to  be  finifhed  is  fuf- 
ficiently  plain  by  tlje  bare  infpedion  of  the  figure,  and  from 
what  has  been  faid  m the  preceding  problems  and  examples. 

Another  very  excellent  method  of  finding  the  ends  of  the 
fleps  upon  the  infide  of  the  kirb,  is  by  finding  the  vanifhing 
point  of  their  inclination,  when  the  vanifhing  point  is  ac- 
ceflible  ; make  v'  1,  on  the  vanifhin  line,  equal  to  the  dif- 
tance,  v'  E,  of  the  vanifhing  pdmt,  v',  from  the  eye  E': 
draw  v'  <v'  perpendicular  to  the  vanifhing  lineVL;  make 
the  angle  v1  1 v'  equal  to  P Q R,  N°  3 ; then  having  ob- 
tained the  point  l , the  reprefentation  of  B on  the  plan, 
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which  is  the  lower  edge  of  the  rifer  in  the  plane  of  the 
kirb,  draw  b v\  which  will  be  the  indefinite  reprefentation 
of  a line,  touching  the  lines  of  concourfe  of  the  internal 
angles  in  the  plane  of  the  infide  of  the  kirb ; then  indefi- 
nite reprefentations  being  drawn  to  v',  from  all  the  points 
in  C D,  will  cut  the  line  b v 1 ; draw  a perpendicular  from 
each  interfeftion  between  every  two  lines,  from  C D to  the 
vanifhing  point  v\  and  thefe  perpendiculars  will  reprefent 
the  rifer  on  the  infide  of  the  kirb. 

Example  4. 

Fig.  2.  N°  1.  reprefents  a flight  of  returning  fteps, 
as  (hewn  by  the  plan  N°  2.  The  diagonal  plane  pafiing 
through  the  neareft  angle  of  the  fteps,  is  produced  in 
order  to  obtain  the  interfeftion  A B for  a line  of  heights. 
The  reprefentation  of  the  feftion  pafiing  through  the  diago- 
nal being  found,  draw  lines  from  every  point  found  in  the 
faid  reprefentation  to  each  vanifhing  point  of  the  fides,  and 
the  lines  thus  drawn  are  the  indefinite  reprefentations  of  the 
arrafes  and  internal  quoins  ; the  reft  is  completed  as  in 
the  preceding  examples. 

Example  5. 

Fig.  3.  is  the  reprefentation  of  a flight  of  fteps,  without  a 
plan,  with  the  top  of  the  kirb  parallel  to  a plane  touching 
the  nofings.  Given  the  interfeftion  of  the  plane  of  the 
rifer  at  A ; fuppofing  the  vanifhing  points  v\  v !,  to  be 
found  from  the  known  inclination  of  the  fides  to  the  pifture, 
and  the  vanifhing  point  v\  as  in  the  third  example. 

Make  A G equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  interfering  point 
A from  the  neareft  angle,  G H equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the 
kirb,  H I equal  to  the  length  of  the  fteps,  and  I C equal 
to  the  thicknefs  of  the  farther  kirb.  Then  the  point  2 being 
the  diftance  of  the  vanifhing  point  v 2 from  the  eye,  draw 
lines  from  the  points  G,  H,  I,  C,  tending  to  2,  meeting  Av 1 
in  k , /,  m,  n ; draw  k 0,  Ip,  m q,  and  n r,  perpendicular  to 
I'  N'.  Set  the  height  of  the  front  part  of  the  kirb  upon  the 
perpendicular  A B ; draw  B v1,  cutting  the  perpendiculars 
in  0,  p,  q,  r;  draw  Av';  make  A E equal  to  the  hori- 
zontal diftance  of  the  inclined  part  on  the  top,  from  the 
neareft  point  of  concourfe  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  rifer, 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  outfide  of  the  kirb  ; then  the 
point  1 being  the  diftance  of  the  vanifhing  point  v'  from  the 
eye,  draw  Er  tending  to  1,  meeting  A v'  at  s ; draw  k 2/ and 
s vr,  meeting  k v'  at  t ; make  E F equal  to  the  whole  height 
of  the  kirb  ; draw  s u parallel  to  E F,  or  perpendicular  to 
I'  N'  ; draw  F u tending  to  the  point  1 ; draw  u vz  ; draw 
t v perpendicular  to  I1  N',  meeting  a v‘  in  v ; draw  v v' ; 
make  A K equal  to  the  horizontal  breadth  of  the  kirb  ; 
draw  K iu  tending  to  1,  cutting  Au’at  w ; draw  w x,  tend- 
ing to  vz,  cutting  k v'  at  x ; draw  xy  perpendicular  to  I N, 
cutting  v v at  y ; and  k 0 v y x k will  form  the  hither  e>id 
of  the  neareft  kirb.  The  feftion  of  the  hither  fide  of  the 
remote  kirb  is  completed  as  in  the  third  example  ; having 
the  tops  op,  q r,  of  the  vertical  faces  of  the  front  of  the 
kirb,  the  inclined  furfaces  may  be  formed  by  the  vanifhing 
point  v'  ; and  terminated  by  drawing  the  perpendicular  v t 
to  meet  0 v,  tending  to  v 1 at  v,  then  drawings  v\  The 
horizontal  parts  at  the  top  are  found  by  drawing  lines  to  v1, 
and  another  line  to  i>\ 

Example  6. 

Fig.  4.  N°  1.  (hews  the  reprefentation  of  a flair  with  cir- 
cular fteps.  The  principle  of  the  method  is  in  finding  the 
reprefentations  of  feveral  vertical  feftions,  all  palling  through 
the  axis  of  a conic  furtace,  which  would  touch  the  nofings 
of  the  fteps,  then  drawing  a curve  through  all  the  corre- 


fponding  points  of  each  refpeftive  nofing,'wilI  form  the  re- 
prefentation of  the  whole  feries.  The  feftions  may  very 
eafily  be  obtained  without  the  ufe  of  the  vanifhing  points, 
by  reprefenting  the  heights  of  each  ftep  upon  the  cone,  and 
fetting  the  heights  upon  each  interfefting  line  of  the  plane 
of  each  feftion,  then  joining  the  lines  from  all  the  points  in 
each  interfefting  line  of  heights  to  the  refpeftive  point  in 
the  axis  ; then  the'line  D C,  on  the  feftion  N3  2,  being  drawn 
to  touch  the  nofings  ; then  A E and  A B being  produced 
to  meet  D C in  D and  C ; with  the  radius  A C,  N3  2,  de- 
fcribe  an  arc  of  a circle  ABODE,  N°  1,  fo  -as  to  meet 
the  two  laft  planes  which  terminate  the  fides  ; find  the  re- 
prefentations a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  then  the  axis  ff  of  the  cone  being 
found,  draw  the  lines  a f,  b f,  cf,  df,  ef;  thefe  lines 
will  reprefent  the  fides  of  the  cone  in  each  feftion,  and  con- 
fequently  will  reprefent  the  lines  touching  the  nofings  ; then 
the  points  where  thefe  lines  are  cut  by  the  lines  drawn  from 
the  feveral  points  in  each  line  of  heights,  to  the  correfpond- 
ing  points  in  the  axis,  gives  the  points  in  the  nofings  of  each 
feftion  ; the  points  of  concourfe  for  the  internal  angles  will 
be  found,  by  drawing  a perpendicular  from  each  point  of  re- 
prefentation of  the  nofings,  to  the  next  line,  which  repre- 
fents a line  in  the  plane  of  the  vertical  feftion,  and  in  the 
plane  of  the  tread  ; the  diftance  between  the  foot  of  the  per- 
pendicular and  the  next  lower  point  reprefenting  the  nofings, 
reprefents  the  breadth  of  the  ftep  in  the  feftion.  This,  if 
the  plane  of  the  feftion  F A be  produced  foas  to  meet  the 
pifture  in  G H ; fet  the  heights  of  the  fteps  on  G H,  draw 
lines  from  the  points  G and  H,  and  alfo  from  the  interme- 
diate divifions  to  the  correfponding  points  in  f f,  gives  the 
points  a,  i,  L l,  in  the  line  a f,  reprefenting  the  flant  fide  of 
the  cone  in  that  feftion  ; then  drawing  the  perpendiculars, 
im,  kn,lo,  reprefent  the  feftions  of  th«  rifers,  and  i n,  i 0, 
reprefent  the  heads.  The  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  of  the  curve 
reprefenting  the  correfponding  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  of 
the  interfeftion  of  lines  in  the  curved  furface  cf  the  cone 
with  the  horizontal  plane,  will  be  found  by  the  direfting 
point  D. 

Fig.  6.  ihews  the  method  of  reprefenting  feveral  lines, 
drawn  to  a common  point  of  concourfe,  without  finding  the 
vanifhing  points  of  thefe  lines.  The  method  is  as  follows  : 
find  c the  reprefentation  of  the  point  of  concourfe  C ; con- 
tinue all  the  lines  which  terminate  in  C to  the  interfefting 
line  A B ; join  all  the  points  -in  A B to  the  paint  c,  and 
thefe  radiations  will  be  the  indefinite  reprefentations  cf  the 
other  original  lines  which  radiate  from  C ; but  if  any  of 
thefe  lines  fhould  prove  to  be  inacceffible,  draw  F H paral- 
lel to  C c,  cutting  A B in  F ; let  C c cut  A B in  D ; make 
F L equal  to  D C,  F E equal  to  D c ; join  L E ; let  the 
inacceffible  lines  meet  A F in  G and  H ; draw  G I and 
H K parallel  to  L E,  to  meet  A B in  I and  K ; malte 
F g and  F h equtd  to  F I and  F K ; draw  h c and,y  c,  then 
h c and  g c will  reprefent  H C and  G C. 

Example  7.  Plate  VIII. 

Fig.  1.  N3  1.  (hews  the  elevation  of  a cornice,  NJ2. 
the  plan,  which  is  a fquare.  To  find  the  reprefentation 
of  the  faid  cornice,  with  the  one  feries  of  its  vertical 
planes  parallel,  and  the  other  perpendicular,  to  the  pifture. 

Let  Y F be  the  interfefting  line  of  the  top  plane,  parallel 
to  the  fides  A B and  D C of  the  plan,  V'  L'  the  vanifhing 
line,  S Q the  diftance,  and  C'  the  centre  of  the  pifture  ; 
therefore  S will  be  the  prime  direftor,  or  ftation  point.  The 
vertical  plane  of  each  diagonal  is  produced  to  meet  the  in- 
terfeftion at  H and  F ; then  drawing  the  interfefting  lines 
H I and  F G of  thefe  planes,  fet  the  height  of  the  mem- 
bers downwards  upon  each  vertical  interfeftion;  then  the 
indefinite 
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indefinite  reprefentations  of  lines  in  each  diagonal  plane 
parallel  to  the  original  plane,  being  found,  draw  lines  to  the 
Ration  point  S,  each  to  cut  its  refpedive  line,  will  give  the 
reprefentation  of  the  points  in  eac]i  mitre,  and,  joining  the 
correfponding  points,  will  give  the  reprefentations  of  the 
lines  of  concourfe,  or  thofe  which  form  the  arrafes  and 
internal  quoins.  The  reprefentation  of  the  points  in  one 
of  the  mitres  on  the  front  part  being  found,  the  other  will 
eafily  be  determined,  by  drawing  parallels  to  the  interfer- 
ing line  from  the  points  afcertained,  and  crofling  thefe  pa- 
rallels by  lines  drawn  to  the  direding  point  from  the  re- 
fpedive points  of  the  mitre,  to  be  afcertained  on  the  plan 
NJ  2 ; draw  indefinite  reprefentations  from  the  points  repre- 
fenting  the  middle  mitre  towards  the  centre  of  the  picture  ; 
alfo  draw  lines  from  F G,  the  interfedion  of  the  diagonal 
plane,  through  the  mitres  which  terminate  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude, to  the  vanifhing  point  on  the  vanifhing  line  of  the 
original  plane,  cutting  the  former  lines  drawn  to  C',  and  the 
interfedions  will  give  the  points  to  reprefent  the  third  mitre, 
which  forms  the  other  extreme  boundary  of  the  cornice. 

The  indefinite  reprefentations  of  the  heights  of  the  mould- 
ings in  the  plane  of  each  diagonal,  are  neceflary  in  order  to 
draw  the  curves  corredly.  The  vanifhing  point  of  the  lines 
in  the  plane  of  the  diagonal,  through  the  extreme  mitre  of 
the  cornice  being  out  of  reach,  the  line  R T perpendicular 
to  the  vanifhing  line  is  taken  at  half  the  diftance  of  the  in- 
terfering paint  F,  from  a line  drawn  perpendicular  from  the 
vanifhing  point  of  the  lines  in  the  plane  of  this  diagonal. 
Bifed  T R at  K ; fet  half  the  heights  of  the  members 
downwards  from  K to  L ; then  join  the  correfponding  points 
in  K L to  thofe  of  F G,  will  give  the  lines  reprefenting  the 
heights  of  the  mouldings  in  the  diagonal  plane. 

Example  8. 

Fig.  2.  fhews  the  reprefentation  of  a cornice  inclined  to 
the  pidure,  The  method  of  finding  the  reprefentation  of 
the  mitres  is  the  fame  as  in  the  laft  example  : the  vanifhing 
point  of  the  reprefentations  of  the  lines  of  concourfe  of  the 
mouldings  which  appear  in  one  of  the  faces  is  fuppofed  to  be 
out  of  reach,  therefore  one-third  of  the  diftance  of  the 
point  M from  the  vanifhing  point  is  taken,  and  fet  from  M 
to  m ; then  drawing  m n perpendicular  to  the  vanifhing  line, 
fo  as  to  be  intercepted  at  n by  the  faid  line,  make  m W one- 
third  of  m n.  Produce  the  line  A B,  and  the  other  lines 
which  are  parallel  thereto,  to  their  interfeding  points 
M,  I,  F,  D,  and  defcribe  the  fedion  of  the  cornice 
MIFDEGHKLN.  The  line  W O,  parallel  to  the 
vanifhing  line,  being  fuppofed  to  correfpond  to  M D,  draw 
a figure  WTQOPRSUVX,  fo  that  all  its  dimenfions 
may  be  one-third  of  thofeof  the  fedion  M I FDEGHKLN, 
then  lines  being  drawn  from  the  correfponding  points  of  each 
fimilar  figure,  will  give  the  indefinite  reprefentation  of  the 
lines  of  concourfe  of  thefeveral  mouldings.  The  remaining 
parts  are  completed  by  the  direding  point  and  the  other  va- 
nifhing point. 

This  method  of  defcribing  a fedion  of  the  cornice  with 
the  pidure  is  much  preferabfe  in  point  of  accuracy  to  that 
of  finding  the  reprefentation  of  the  mitre  of  the  angle  of 
the  objed,  which  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye  : becaufe  when 
the  eye  is  in  the  plane  of  the  diagonal,  the  points  which  form 
the  divifions  of  the  mouldings  in  the  mitre  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained ; or  if  the  eye  is  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  diagonal, 
the  interfedions  will  be  fo  very  oblique,  as  to  render  the 
pet  fpedive  heights  very  uncertain,  though  the  lengths  of 
the  lines  reprefenting  the  arrafes  and  internal  quoins  may  be 
obtained  with  fufficient  accuracy. 

Vol.  XXVI. 


Pros.  XXVI. 

Given  the  centre  C',  and  the  diftance  of  the  pidure,  the 
feat  F,  and  diftance  of  the  centre  of  a fphere  from  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  radius  of  the  fphere,  to  find  the  reprefentation 
of  the  fphere. 

Method  i.  Fig.  3. 

Join  F C' ; draw  C'  E'  and  F D perpendicular  to  F C'» 
and  upon  contrary  fides  of  the  fame ; make  C'E  equal  to 
the  diftance  of  the  pidure,  and  FD  equal  to  the  diftance  of 
the  centre  of  the  fphere  from  its  feat.  On  D,  with  the  ra- 
dius of  the  fphere,  defcribe  the  circle  ABGC;  draw  A Ef 
and  C E',  tangents  to  the  circle  at  A and  C,  cutting  F C'  at 
0 and  k ; alfo  draw  DE',  cutting  ok  in  d;  bifed  ok  in  s; 
and  through  s draw  m l perpendicular  to  DE',  cutting  CE' 
and  A E'  at  m and  /,  and  D E at  t;  from  t,  with  the  dif- 
tance tm  or  1 1,  defcribe  the  femicircle  mnl ; draw  s n per- 
pendicular to  ml,  cutting  the  femicircle  in  n;  through  s 
draw  pq  perpendicular  to  ok',  make  s p and  sq  each  equal 
to  sn,  then  ok  is  the  greater,  and  pq  the  fmalleraxis  of  an 
ellipfis,  which  will  give  the  reprefentation  of  the  fphere. 

For  if  C'E  and  FD  be  turned  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  pidure,  but  on  contrary  fides  thereof,  and  the  circle 
A BC'  in  the  fame  plane  with  FD  and  FC',  the  point  E', 
the  line  ok,  the  tangents  CE'  and  A E',  and  the  circle 
A BC,  will  be  all  in  one  plane  perpendicular  to  the  pic- 
ture : then  confidering  A B C as  a fedion  of  the  fphere, 
E'  the  eye,  C Ef  and  A E'  will  be  vtfual  rays  cutting  the  pic- 
ture in  0 and  k ; therefore  the  points  0 and  k are  the  repre- 
fentations of  A and  C'.  Again,  confidering  all  the  tangent 
rays  around  the  fphere  to  the  eye  at  E'  as  forming  a cone, 
and  the  pidure  a cutting  plane,  and  becaufe  the  plane 
CE  A is  perpendicular  to  the  pidure,  the  fine  ok  will  be  the 
feat  of  the  axis  of  the  cone,  and  therefore  ok  will  be  the 
tranfverfe  axis  of  the  ellipfis.  Turning  the  plane  of  the 
femicircle  mnl  perpendicular  to  DE,  mnl  will  be  a femi- 
fedion  of  the  cone  parallel  to  its  bafe,  and  sn  will  be  at 
right  angles  to  ok,  and  sn  will  coincide  with  sp;  and  fince 
it  has  been  demonftrated  that  the  fedion  of  a cone  cut  by  a 
plane  is  an  ellipfis,  and  the  perfpedive  reprefentation  is  the 
fedion  of  a cone  of  rays  made  by  the  plane  of  the  pidure, 
ok  and  pq  are  the  axes  of  an  ellipfis,  which  will  reprefent  the 
fphere  according  to  the  conditions  given. 

Method  2.  Fig.  4. 

Join  FC';  make  FD  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  centre 
of  the  fphere  from  its  feat,  and  C G on  the  vaniihing  line 
equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  eye;  join  DG,  cutting  CF  at, 
d;  draw  dg  parallel  to  IN;  make  FX  on  the  interfeding 
line  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  fphere,  and  join  XC',  cutting 
dg  in  g ; then  d is  the  centre,  and  dg  the  radius  of  a fphere, 
from  which  a cone  of  rays  will  proceed  to  the  eye  under  the 
fame  fuperficies,  or  under  the  fame  angle  as  one  of  a radius 
DA  or  D G,  Jig.  3,  placed  at  the  diftance  FD,  from  its 
feat  F,  beyond  the  pidure.  Therefore,  with  the  radius  dg 
defcribe  the  circumference  cna  of  a circle;  draw  E 'a  and 
E 'c  tangents  to  the  circle  at  a and  c;  produce  E'a  to  meet 
F C'  at  0,  and  let  E 'c  cut  F C'  in  i,  then  ok  is  the  tranfverfe 
axis  ; bifed  ok  in  s,  draw  Im  perpendicular  to  </E',  cutting 
E’a  and  E 'c  at  / and  m,  then  proceed  with  the  remaining 
part  of  the  conftrudion,  as  in  Jig.  3. 

Prob.  XXVII.  Fig.  5. 

To  make  a right-angled  objed  appear  under  a given 
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Let  A F,  F B,  be  two  fides  of  a reftangular  objeft,  or 
reftangular  prifm  ; it  is  required  to  be  viewed  under  a given 
angle.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  may  be  con- 
fidered,  whether  one  fide  can  be  feen  or  two  fides:  in  either 
way  the  objeft  appears  to  be  viewed  under  a ftraight  line. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  objeft  is  when  two  fides  are 
feen,  and  then  the  apparent  angle  under  which  it  is  viewed 
is  fubtended  by  the  diagonal  of  the  plan,  or  feftion  of  the 
objeft,  parallel  to  the  original  plane.  Therefore,  upon  the 
diagonal  AB  defcribe  the  fegment  of  a circle  AEDCB, 
to  contain  the  angle  required ; then  the  objeft  may  be  viewed 
under  the  required  angle,  anywhere  within  the  angle  con- 
tained, by  producing  the  two  fides  of  the  objeft.  The  ob- 
jeft may  be  viewed  fo  as  to  fee  one  fide  under  the  fame  angle, 
and  the  angle  fubtended  by  the  fame  right  line,  fo  long  as 
the  feat  of  the  eye  continues  on  that  fide ; confequently, 
when  the  feat  of  the  eye  is  not  upon  any  of  the  vertical 
planes  of  the  objeft,  two  fides  of  the  objeft  will  be  feen  at 
the  fame  time. 

Prob.  XXVIII.  Fig.  6. 

Given  the  centre  and  diftance  of  the  pifture,  and  the  angle 
under  which  a right  prifmatic  objeft  is  to  be  viewed,  and  the 
pofition  of  the  objeft  to  the  pifture,  to  determine  either  fide 
of  the  objeft,  and  the  fituation  of  the  neareft  angle,  the 
proportions  of  the  lineal  dimenfions  being  fuppofed  to  be 
known. 

Let  F be  the  centre  of  the  pifture,  I K the  vanifhing 
line,  FE  perpendicular  to  IK,  the  diftance  of  the  pifture. 
Draw  EA  parallel  to  IK;  draw  the  plan  E'BCDE, 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  original  objeft,  in  the  fame  pofition  to 
A E as  the  fides  of  the  objeft  has  to  the  vanifhing  line  I K. 
Let  STU,  N:  2,  be  the  angle  under  which  the  objeft 
is  to  be  feen  ; bifeft  STU  by  the  ftraight  line  V T ; make 
the  angles  FE'G  and  FE'H  equal  to  VTS  or  VTU,  and 


let  the  points  G and  H meet  IK  ; join  EB;  draw  LM 
parallel  to  E'B,  meeting  G E'  and  H E'  in  I and  M ; draw 
LN  parallel  to  E'E,  and  MN  parallel  to  BE;  join  E'Nr 
and  produce  it  to  meet  I K in  e,  then  e is  the  point  where 
the  angle  of  the  objeft  will  reft  on  the  vanifhing  line.  Pro- 
duce E'E  and  EB  to  I and  K;  draw  ea  parallel  to  FE, 
cutting  E'K  in  a;  draw  ab  parallel  to  IK;  draw  Hr 
parallel  to  F E',  cutting  E'  K in  e ; join  F c,  and  produce  it 
to  meet  ab  in  b\  draw  bd  parallel  to  FE,  cutting  E'K  in 
d,  then  ad  is  the  fide  of  the  objeft. 

Prob.  XXIX.  Fig.  7. 

Given  two  parallel  planes  perpendicular  to  the  original 
plane,  the  place  of  the  eye,  and  the  inclination  of  a vertical 
pifture  to  the  parallel  planes,  to  find  the  fituation  of  another 
vertical  plane  contained  by  the  two  parallel  planes  at  right 
angles  thereto,  and  alfo  to  the  original  plan^  fo  that  the 
diftance  of  the  lines  in  the  pifture  reprefenting  the  vertical 
terminations  of  the  contained  plane  fhall  be  the  greateft  pof- 
fible. 

Let  I be  the  point  of  fight,  QE  and  PF  the  interfeftions 
of  the  vertical  planes,  which  are  parallel  to  each  other ; draw 
IQ,  making  an  equal  angle  with  QE  or  PF  to  the  in- 
clination of  the  pifture,  and  either  of  the  parallel  planes, 
then  Q I will  be  the  direfting  plane.  Let  F P meet  Q I inP  ; 
draw  I B perpendicular  to  E Q,  cutting  it  in  B,  and  F P in 
A.  Find  BE  a mean  proportional  between  BQ  and  AP ; 
draw  E F perpendicular  to  B Q ; join  E I and  F I ; then 
taking  / N parallel  to  IQ,  as  the  interfeftion  of  the  pifture, 
the  diftance  fe  on  the  interfeftion,  intercepted  by  two  lines 
from  E and  F to  the  ftation  point  I,  will  be  greater  than 
any  other  diftance,  cd,  on  the  fame  interfeftion,  terminated 
by  two  lines  drawn  to  the  ftation  point  I,  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  any  other  line  D C,  parallel  to  and  on  either 
fide  of  E F,  contained  by  E Q and  F P. 


but  EC  = FD? 
and  P M = Q Nj 


Since  by  a known  proportion  in  perfpeftive, 


fd  \ 

EC  : 
FD  : 

: QN  x Q I : 

: PM  x PI 

Q C x Q E,  or  in  this  cafe  Q EJ 
: P D x P F - - PF‘ 

fd  : 

EC  : 

: QN  x PI 

: P D x P F - - PF1 

fd  : 

: Q I x P F1 
: BQxPF' 

: B Q2  x P F’ 

: B02(E  B + AP)2  : 

: PI  xQE1 

: APxQE' 

: EB'xQE* 

EB2(EB  + PQ)%  which  is  a ratio  of  equality^ 

The  demonftration  to  this  problem  was  furnifhed  by  H. 
Warburton,  efq.,  F.R.S.  It  is  ufeful  in  the  reprefentation 
of  windows  in  a ftraight  front,  fuppofed  to  be  continued  at 
pleafure,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  proper  gradation  of  the 
reveals,  and  the  place  on  the  pifture  of  that  which  will  be 
reprefented  of  the  greateft  breadth.  It  is  evident  that 
when  the  eye  is  in  the  plane  of  one  of  the  reveals,  thofe  fuc- 
ceeding  will  continually  iucreafe  to  a certain  apparent 
breadth ; after  which,  they  will  decreafe  again  ad  infinitum , 
and  thus  terminate  in  a mere  line,  or  infinitely  narrow  fur- 
face. 

It  may  be  applied  to  any  row  of  parallel,  fimilar,  and 
equal  plane  figures,  where  the  correfponding  fides  are  in  one 
and  the  fame  plane. 

Prob.  XXX.  Method.  1.  Plate  IX.  Fig.  1. 

Given  a point  in  the  reprefentation  of  a line,  the  pofition 
of  the  line  to  the  interfeftion,  the  vanifhing  line  of  its  plane, 
and  the  centre  and  diftance  of  the  vanilhing  line,  to  find  the 


indefinite  reprefentation  of  the  line,  without  finding  the  va- 
nifhing point,  or  placing  the  eye  in  its  pofition,  luppofing 
there  is  a want  of  fpace  to  extend  it  to  its  full  diftance. 

Let  A be  the  given  point  in  the  indefinite  reprefentation, 

V L the  vanifhing  line,  and  C'  the  centre  of  the  pifture  5 
draw  C'B  perpendicular  to  VL,  and  make  CB  any  part  of 
the  whole  diftance,  as  one-third;  join  CA,  and  make  C'D 
the  fame  proportional  part  of  C'A  that  C'B  is  of  the  whole 
diftance,  that  is,  becaufe  C'B  is  one-third  of  the  whole  dif- 
tance, make  CD  one-third  of  C'A;  draw'  BH,  making 
the  angle  C'BH  equal  to  the  angle  which  the  original  line 
is  fuppofed  to  make  with  the  interfeftion,  and  let  BH  meet 

V L in  H ; join  H A,  cutting  D G in  F ; make  D G equal 
to  three  times  D F,  and  join  A G ; then  A G will  tend  to 
the  vanifhing  point,  as  required.  The  credit  of  this  inven- 
tion is  due  to  Noble. 

For  it  is  evident  that  if  CB  be  produced  to  E',  and  Ed7 
be  drawn  parallel  to  BH,  to  cut  VL  at  v';  and  if  AG  be 
produced,  it  will  meet  v' ; becaufe  the  ftraight  line  B H i3 

draws 
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drawn  parallel  to  the  fide,  Ed',  of  the  triangle  C'Er1,  the 
other  two  fides,  C'E'  and  CV,  will  be  cut  proportionally; 
therefore  C'H  will  be  a third  part  of  CV. 

Now  in  the  fimilar  triangles 7 a -p,  . \ni  ..  -m?  . prH 

ADF  and  AC'H,  j-AD  . AC  ..  Dr  . t xl 

Alfo  in  the  fimilar  trianglesl  AD  . AC'  ::  DG  : CV 

ADG  and  ACV,  j 

Therefore  by  equality  of)  DF  . C*H  ..  DG  . CV' 

ratios,  j 

Therefore  AG  produced  will  meet  the  vanifhing  line  V L, 
at  the  point  v. 

Prob.  XXXI.  Fig.  2. 

Given  two  ftraight  lines,  A B and  C D,  inclining  to  each 
other : to  draw  any  number  of  lines  through  each  of  the 
given  points  E,  F,  G,  & c.  to  tend  to  the  fame  point  with 
AB  and  CD. 

This  problem  has  two  cafes. 

Cafe  i,  Jig.  2. — When  all  the  points  are  in  the  fame 
ftraight  line. 

Produce  the  ftraight  line  E F G to  cut  A B in  B,  and 
C D in  D ; draw  A C parallel  to  B D,  cutting  A B in  A, 
and  CD  in  C ; draw  A/,  making  any  angle  with  AC,  and 
make  A h,  A i,  A h,  A l,  refpe&ively  equal  to  BE,  BF, 
BG,  BD  ; divide  AC  in  the  fame  proportion  as  A/,  that 
is,  join  / C,  and  draw  ko , in,  hm,  parallel  to  / C,  cutting 
AC  at  o,  n,  m;  draw  o G,  nF,  wE  ; then  Em,  Fn,  Go, 
would  meet  the  point  of  concourfe  of  B A and  D C,  as  is 
evident  from  the  conftru&ion. 

Cafe  2,  Jig.  3. — When  the  points  E,  F,  G,  are  not  in 
the  fame  ftraight  line. 

Through  each  of  the  points  E,  F,  G,  draw  the  ftraight 
lines  PQ,  RS,  BD,  cutting  the  lines  AB  and  CD  in  P, 
Q,  R,  S,  D,  B;  draw  Ah  at  any  angle  with  AC,  and 
make  A h equal  to  the  greateft,  B D of  the  parallel  lines, 
and  join  h C ; from  Ah  cut  off  An  equal  to  BG ; draw  ng 
parallel  to  hC,  cutting  AC  at  g ; join  g G.  Again,  from 
the  point  A,  with  the  radfcis  S R,  defcribe  an  arc,  cutting 
hC  at  i ; join  r A ; from  At  cut  off  Am  equal  to  SF; 
draw  mF  parallel  to  AC,  cutting  AC  inf,  and  join  / F; 
find  eE  in  like  manner;  then  AB,  ^G,  / F,  eE,  will  have 
the  fame  point  of  concourfe,  if  produced. 

Method  2.  Cafe  1.  Fig.  4. 

Draw  h m parallel  to  B D,  and  produce  B A to  h ; make 
hm  equal  to  B D,  and  on  h m fet  hi,  hi,  hi,  refpeftively 
equal  to  B G,  B F,  B E ; join  m C,  and  produce  it  to  meet 
A B in  S ; then  join  IS,  i S,  i S,  cutting  C A in g,f,e; 
laftly,  join  e E,  /F,  g G ; then  E e,  F/,  Gg,  will  have  the 
fame  point  of  concourfe  with  B A and  D C. 

Cafe  2.  Fig.  5. 

Draw  T h parallel  to  B D,  and  produce  BA  to  T ; 
make  T h equal  to  B D ; join  h C,  and  produce  h C to 
meet  BA  in  S ; draw  ml,  nk,  oi,  to  meet  C h in  /,  k,  i ; 
through  the  points  l,  t,  i,  draw  It,  ku,i »,  cutting  A T at 
/,  v,  v ; make  v r equal  to  Y G , uq  equal  to  X F,  and  t p 
equal  to  W E;  (draw p S,  q S,r  S,  cutting  C A at  e,f,g-, 
join^G, /F;  eE,  then  will  Ee,  Ef,  G g,  have  the  fame 
point  ®f  concourfe  with  B A and  D C. 

Method  3,  for  both  cafes.  Fig.  6. 

When  two  lines,  D E and  D F,  meeting  in  D,  have  each 
an  inacceffible  point  of  concourfe  with  a third  line,  V L, 
draw  D C,  making  any  angle  with  V L,  cutting  V L in  C. 
In  D E take  any  point  E,  and  draw  E A parallel  to  D C, 
cutting  V L in  A ; alfo  in  D F take  any  point  F,  and  draw 


F B parallel  to  D C,  cutting  VL  in  B ; divide  each  of 
the  lines  D C,  E A,  and  F B,  into  an  equal  number  of  equal 
parts ; then  if  D E and  D F reprefent  any  two  lines  in  a 
vertical  plane,  any  point  being  given  in  perfpe&ive  in  the 
fame  plane,  a line  being  drawn  through  the  given  point,  fo 
as  to  divide  the  correfponding  part  of  each  adjacent  fcale 
in  the  fame  proportion,  will  tend  to  the  vanifhing  point  on 
the  one  lide : thus,  if  through  the  point  p,  laying  a ftraight 
edge  upon  p,  we  find  that  it  does  not  cut  the  correfponding 
points  of  feftion  in  the  lines  D C and  F B,  by  moving  it 
till  it  divide  each  correfponding  part,  on  which  it  falls  in 
the  fame  proportion  at  g and  h,  then  g h will  tend  to  the 
vanifhing  point  of  D F.  In  like  manner,  g i may  be  drawn 
to  the  correfponding  point  at  i in  A E,  and  by  this  means 
a number  of  lines  may  be  drawn  in  the  fame  way  to  reprefent 
lines  in  the  fame  vertical  planes,  and  each  two  which  meet  in 
C D to  reprefent  lines  in  a plane  parallel  to  the  original 
plane. 

The  credit  of  this  p radical  invention,  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing one,  is  due  to  Edward  Noble. 

Prob.  XXXII.  Fig.  7. 

Given  the  vanifhing  line  V L with  its  centre,  and  fup- 
pofing  the  diftance  of  the  eye  to  be  known  in  extenfion  only, 
admitting  there  is  a want  of  room  to  extend  it  to  its  pofition, 
to  determine  the  vanifhing  points  of  two  or  more  lines  in- 
clined at  given  angles  with  the  interfedtion. 

Let  V L be  the  vanifhing  line,  F its  centre  ; draw  F E 
perpendicular  to  V L ; make  F E equal  to  A,  f,  i,  of  the 
diftance  of  the  pifture,  as  the  fpace  may  admit ; through 
E draw  , G H parallel  to  E L ; draw  two  lines,  E A and 
E D,  meeting  VL  in  A and  D,  making  an  equal  angle  with 
G H to  thofe  of  the  original  lines  and  the  interfe&ion  ; on 
the  vanifhing  line  make  F v'  the  fame  multiple  of  F A that 
the  whole  diftance  F E'  of  the  eye  is  of  F E ; in  like  manner, 
make  F v'1  the  fame  multiple  of  F D that  F E'  is  of  F E ; 
and  v1  and  -w1  will  be  the  vanifhing  points.  In  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  F E is  one-third  of  the  true ‘diftance  of  the 
eye.  Figure  8 is  found  upon  fimilar  principles  to  figure 
and  fhews  the  fituation  of  the  vanifhing  points,  by  taking 
one-fourth  of  the  diftance  of  the  eye ; in  this  the  angle 
A E D is  acute,  the  other  A E D,  in  figure  7,  being  a 
right  angle.  The  truth  of  this  is  very  eafily  fhewn  ; for 
produce  F E to  E',  and  join  EV ; then,  becaufe  the  fides 
F wf  and  F E'  of  the  triangle  v 1 F E'  is  divided  in  the  fame 
ratio  at  A and  E,  the  ftraight  line  E A is  parallel  to  E'  •»', 
but  the  ftraight  line  E A is  parallel  to  the  original ; there- 
fore E'  v 1 is  alfo  parallel  to  the  original ; confequently, 
v'  is  found  in  the  fame  place  as  if  the  parallel  of  the 
original  had  been  drawn  through  the  eye  at  E,  and  is 
therefore  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  original  line  parallel  to 
E A ; v2  may  alfo  be  proved  in  a fimilar  manner  to  be  the 
vanifhing  point  of  original  lines  parallel  to  E D. 

Prob.  XXXIII.  Fig.  9. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  a line  parallel  to  the  ori- 
ginal plane,  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  faid  plane, 
given  the  feat  of  the  line,  and  its  diftance  from  its  feat, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  vanifhing  point,  which  is 
here  fuppofed  to  be  inacceffible. 

Let  the  feat  of  the  line  be  A B ; at  any  convenient 
diftance  draw  d E'  perpendicular  to  I N,  cutting  I N at 
E ; draw  the  line  E'  *>'  through  the  eye  at  E",  to  meet 
the  vanifhing  line  in  v' ; draw  A d and  B c parallel  to  the 
interfe&ion,  cutting  d E"  at  d and  c;  draw  dh  and  eg 
parallel  to  E"  v',  cutting  the  interfe&ion  m g and  h ; 
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draw  gq  and  hm  perpendicular  to  IN  ; make  g n and  hi 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  original  line ; draw  lines  from 
n and  i,  tending  to  the  point  v,  cutting  EE'  at  I and  2; 
draw  A c and  B / parallel  to  E"u',  cutting  the  interfedlion 
in  e and  draw  the  lines  f r and  eg,  tending  to  the  vamlh- 
ing  point  v1 ; draw  G H and  r v perpendicular  to  I N ; 
draw  1 s and  2 w parallel  to  V L,  cutting  r v at  s,  and  G H 
at  <u>  ; join  s w,  which  will  tend  to  its  proper  vanifhing  point, 
as  required.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  reprefentations  r G, 
t x,  u y,  v H,  See.  of  any  feries  of  parallel  lines  to  the  original 
plane  in  a vertical  plane  infilling  upon  A B,  may  be  found. 

Prob.  XXXIV.  Fig.  10. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  a line  parallel  to  the  ori- 
ginal plane,  and  in  a vertical  plane,  the  vanilhing  points 
being  inacceffible  as  before,  given  the  feats  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  ichnography  of  the  line,  the  diftance  of  each 
extremity  from  its  feat,  and  the  centre  and  diftance  of  the 
pidlure. 

Let  A and  G be  the  feats  of  the  extremities  of  the  ich- 
nography. We  fhall  here  fuppofe  the  diftance  of  the  pic- 
ture to  exceed  the  limit  of  the  vanilhing  line  : in  fuch  cafes, 
take  one-half,  one-third,  or  one-fourth,  &c.  of  the  diftance 
ofthe  pidlure,  and  take  the  like  part  of  the  diftance  of  each 
extremity  of  the  ichnography.  In  this  cafe,  let  C'  be  the 
centre  of  the  pidlure,  and  C'  D one-fourth  of  the  true 
diftance  ; make  A I and  G K one-fourth  of  the  diftance  of 
the  refpedlive  extremity  of  the  ichnography  of  the  line 
from  the  feats  A and  G ; draw  A C'  and  C G ; draw  l D, 
cutting  A C at  E ; and  KD,  cutting  C'G  at  G' ; join  E G', 
which  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  ichnography  of  the  line  ; 
draw  A B and  EF,  G'H  and  G D,  perpendicular  to  I N ; 
make  A B and  G D each  equal  to  the  height  of  the  original 
line  ; join  B C',  cutting  E F at  F ; and  D C',  cutting  G H 
at  H ; draw  H F,  which  will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the 
line  required.  In  this  manner,  a feries  of  lines  in  a vertical 
plane  may  be  found,  by  applying  the  height  upon  A B and 
G D,  and  joining  their  upper  extremities  to  the  centre  C' ; 
then  joining  the  correfponding  points  of  fedlior.  will  give 
the  feries  of  lines  required. 

Prob.  XXXV. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  a right  prifmatic  objedl,  fo 
that  the  original  may  appear  under  a given  angle,  and  the 
extremes  equally  diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  pidlure, 
given  in  pofition  the  right  fedlion  of  the  objedl,  and  the 
vanifhing  line  of  the  original  plane,  in  which  it  is  fituated  in 
the  vanilhing  plane. 

Let  A B C D {Jig.  1 1.)  N°  2,  be  a fedlion  of  the  objedl; 
draw  A B,  N°  1,  parallel  to  the  vanilhing  line  N°  2 ; bifedt 
A B in  D ; draw  C D perpendicular  to  A B ; make  the  angles 
B A C and  ABC,  NJ  1,  each  equal  to  half  the  fupplement 
of  the  given  angle;  through  A,  N°  2,  draw  A E*  parallel  to 
A C,  N°  1 ; and  through  C,  N°  2,  draw  C E'  parallel  to  B C ; 
then  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  A E'C,  N°  2,  is  equal  to  the 
angle  A C B,  NJ  1 ; therefore  the  objedl,  or  its  right 
fedlion  A B C D,  will  appear  to  an  eye  at  E under  the 
angle  required.  Now,  fuppofe  the  objedl  to  be  reprefented 
to  be  a houfe,  and  ABCD  the  plan,  or  horizontal  fedlion, 
made  by  the  vanilhing  plane  ; and  let  the  dimenfions  of  the 
plan,  for  the  fake  of  conveniency  in  faving  room,  be  half  of 
thofe  of  the  real  objedl.  Let  N°  3 be  an  elevation  of  the 
front  to  the  full  fize.  In  N°  2,  draw  E v'  and  E'  a/2,  cut- 
ting V L in  v1  and  v\  In  V L make  v'  1 equal  to  v E', 
and  n’  2 equal  E';  produce  the  fide  A B to  meet  V L 
Mitf > draw  B / tending  to  the  point  E',  cutting  V L at /; 


draw  E'  C'  perpendicular  to  V L,  cutting  it  in  Cq>  and  this 
will  be  a preparation  for  drawing  the  reprefentation  of  the 
objedl  as  follows. 

Take  any  convenient  line  V L,  N°  4,  for  the  vanilhing 
line,  and  place  thereon  double  the  diftances  C'  v1,  C'  2,  C'f, 
C'l,  C e,  and  C‘*>%  N°  2,  as  Ihewn  by  fmaller  cha- 
radlers  at  the  correfponding  points ; then,  in  Nc  4,  v'  is 
the  vanilhing  point  for  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  one 
fide  of  the  objedl,  and  vr  that  for  thofe  of  the  other  fide 
of  the  objedl ; 1 is  the  dividing  point  for  the  lines  tending 
to  v',  and  2 for  the  lines  tending  to  ir,  and  f the 
point  through  which  the  reprefentation  of  the  angle  of  the 
building  pafles ; through  f draw  y n perpendicular  to  V L, 
meeting  IN  in  y ; make  y A double  of  f e,  N°  2 ; draw 
A v',  Nj4»  cutting  yn  at  o ; draw  A B parallel  to  yn\ 
make  A B equal  to  the  height  of  the  elevation  N°  3 ; join 
Bd1,  cutting^  n at  « ; then  o n is  the  reprefentation  of  the 
angular  line  of  the  objedl.  Join  1 0 , and  produce  it  to  meet 
I N at  g ; make  g h equal  to  the  length  of  the  front,  N°  3 ; 
place  on  gh  the  intermediate  divifions  of  the  doors  and 
windows ; from  the  point  h , from  the  intermediate  divifions, 
draw  lines  tending  to  1,  cutting  ov' ; from  the  points  of  fec- 
tion  draw  perpendiculars,  which  will  terminate  the  breadths 
qf  the  windows  and  door  ; from  the  point  0 draw  0 e,  tending 
to  the  dividing  point  2 ; make  ex  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  building  ; join  o v1,  and  draw  x q,  tending  to  2,  cutting 
ovL  at  q ; draw  qp  parallel  to  on  ■,  alfo  draw  n d2,  cutting 
qp  at  p ; then  onqp  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  flank  of  the 
building  ; fet  the  heights  of  the  apertures  on  A B,  and 
draw  lines  to  v',  which  will  complete  the  reprefentation  of  the 
openings  of  the  windows  and  door,  and  that  of  the  entire 
objedl.  If,  by  fetting  the  meafures  upon  the  bafe  line,  they 
fhould  give  the  interfedlions  very  oblique,  produce  A B to 
C,  and  draw  C D parallel  to  V L,  apply  the  meafures  to 
C D ; divide  C E,  then  drop  the  perpendiculars. 

This  is  the  firft  time  that  a rule  has  been  Ihewn  for  re- 
prefenting  a right  prifmatic  objedl,  fo  that  the  original  will 
appear  under  a given  angle  ; and  to  fix  the  objedl  at  a given 
diftance,  with  the  plane  of  the  pidlure  at  the  fame  time.  This 
alfo  gives  a rule  for  making  the  length  of  the  pidlure,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  its  centue  in  a given  ratio  ; for 
A B,  N:  1,  being  made  equal  to  any  diftance  or  length,  the 
perpendicular  D C may  be  made  in  any  proportion  to  A B. 
This  method  finds  the  pofition  of  the  objedl,  fo  as  to  give 
the  moll  perfedl  reprefentation  poffible,  for  the  pidlure  in  the 
pofition  here  found  will  be  the  neareft  to  a fpheric  furface  ; 
the  plane  of  the  pidlure  being  confidered  as  tanging  the 
fpheric  furface  at  the  middle  of  its  length. 

In  the  method  hitherto  ufed  for  finding  the  pofition  of  an 
objedl,  the  plan  was  firft  drawn  ; the  point  of  view  was 
moved  on  the  paper  until  it  came  into  what  was  thought  an 
agreeable  pofition  for  the  view  ; then  two  lines  were  drawn 
to  the  eye  from  thofe  two  points  of  the  objedl  which  would 
form  the  greateft  angle  ; the  angle  of  view  was  bifedled, 
and  a line  was  drawn  through  fuch  a point  of  the  bifedting 
line  as  would  make  the  pidlure,  as  might  be  thought,  of  fuf- 
ficient  dimenfions.  But  in  taking  the  pofition  of  the  pidlure 
in  this  way,  the  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  pidture  to 
its  diftance  was  only  guefled  at,  nor  could  the  objedl  be 
viewed  under  a given  angle. 

-It  muft  alfo  be  noticed  here,  that  the  method  of  finding 
the  reprefentation,  as  is  to  be  found  in  all  previous  writers 
on  perfpedlive,  without  the  geometrical  plane  of  the  objedl, 
does  not  give  its  pofition. 

Prob.  XXXVI.  Plate  X.  ‘Fig.  1. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  a redlangular  folid,  by  mak- 
ing 
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ing  the  centre  of  the  pi&are  the  only  dividing  point  for  both  Prob.  XXXVII.  Fig.  2. 


fides  of  the  objeft. 

Let  the  objeft  propofed  to  be  reprefented  be  a houfe, 
fig.  1 ; N°  1,  the  elevation  ; N°  2,  the  ground  plan  : let 
N°  3,  for  want  of  room,  be  a reduced  plan  to  one-third  of 
the  dimenfions  of  N°  1 and  N°  2,  (hewing  the  preparation  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  perfpe&ive  reprefentation  ; befides  what  was 
(hewn  in  the  preparation  of  the  vanilhing  points  in  the  pre- 
ceding problem,  the  following  will  alfo  be  necelfary.  From 
the  remote  angular  points  B and  D of  the  plan  N33,  draw 
B H and  D I perpendicular  to  V'  L' ; and  from  the  hither 
angular  point  A draw  H I parallel  to  V'  L' ; draw  any  two 
parallel  lines  a i and  g k,  N°  £ ; in  a i apply  A D from  a to  d , 
and  in  g k apply  A I from  g to  e ; join  a g and  de,  and  pro- 
duce ag  and  de  to  meet  each  other  in /;  upon  the  line  a i 
place  the  fcale  of  the  building;  join  i J \ cutting^  k in  k\  divide 
g k into  a fcale  in  the  fame  proportion  to  a i ; in  gf  take  any 
point  s,  and  draw  s u parallel  to  g k ; in  a i make  a b equal  to 
A B,  N 3 ; in  s u make  s t equal  to  H A,  N°  3 ; join  b t , and 
produce  it  tom;  join  alfo  m i,  cutting  s u in  u ; divide  s u 
into  a fcale  of  the  fame  proportion  with  a i ; take  the  triple 
meafures  in  the  vanilhing  line  V'  L',  N 3,  and  transfer  them  to 
thevanifhing  lineV'  L',  N 6.  In  N 6,  draw  any  line  I’  N'for 
an  interfefting  line.  In  N 3,  produce  D A to  meet  V'  L'  in 
G,  and  take  the  triple  multiple  of  C G,  and  extend  it  in 
V'  L',  N 6 ; from  C to  G,  through  G,  draw  g F perpen- 
dicular to  V L,  cutting  I'N'  at  F ; fet  G a downwards, 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  eye ; place  the  height  of  the  aper- 
tures from  a,  as  alfo  the  height  of  the  wall  upon  ag,  up- 
wards ; from  the  points  of  feftion  in  ag,  draw  the  indefinite 
reprefentation  of  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  building  to  the 
vanilhing  point  w1;  draw  f v* ; produce  E'C',  N"  3,  to  meet 
H I in  X ; in  N°  6,  draw  C x perpendicular  to  I'  N',  meet- 
ing I'  N'  at  x i fet  the  triple  meafures  of  X H,  N 3,  from 
x to  r,  N°  6 ; mow  as  the  point  r is  found,  which  begins 
with  the  remote  extremity  of  the  end  of  the  houfe,  take  the 
meafures  of  the  end  of  the  houfe,  and  reduce  them  from  the 
natural  to  the  cofinical  fcale,  and  repeat  each  half  from  r 
to  s,  and  from  s to  h,  N°  6 ; alfo  take  the  meafures  of  the 
length  of  the  front  and  reduce  them  from  the  natural  to 
the  finical  fcale,  and  repeat  them  in  order  from  h to  /, 
from  »to  j,  from  j to  k,  from  k to  I,  from  / to  m,  from 
m to  n,  and  from  n to  0,  N°  6 ; draw  h I,  tending  to 
the  point  C',  cutting  Fu1  at  I ; draw  I v' ; draw  r L, 
tending  to  C',  cutting  I v'  at  L ; draw  0 K,  tending  to 
C,  cutting  Fu1  at  K ; then  three  lines,  L <w,  I y,  and 
K 2,  being  drawn  from  the  points  L,  I,  K,  perpendi- 
cular to  V'  L',  will  give  the  reprefentation  of  the  three 
quoins  which  are  feen,  viz.  that  of  the  hither  angle,  and  thofe 
of  the  two  remote  ones  ; and  being  cut  by  f ir,  gives  y 2 the 
top  of  the  front  wall,  and  y v1  being  drawn,  gives  y vu  the 
level  of  the  end ; then  by  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  intermediate  points,  will  give  the  vertical  fides  of  the 
windows,  and  the  middle  of  the  end,  in  order  to  afcertain 
the  fummit  of  the  triangle  which  forms  the  apex  of  the 
roof. 

The  reprefentation  of  the  roof  is  thus  determined  ; upon 
the  interfering  line,  a g,  of  the  heights,  makey^  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  roof ; draw  g h,  tending  to  cutting  the 
perpendicular  from  I at  h ; draw  h v',  cutting  the  vertical  or 
perpendicular  line  in  the  middle  of  the  end  at  t,  which  gives 
the  apex  of  the  end  of  the  roof ; draw  g q parallel  to  V L'  ; 
draw  t p,  tending  to  C',  cutting  g q at  p ; make/  q equal  to 
h 0 ; join  t v 1 gives  the  reprefentation  of  the  ridge  of  the  roof ; 
draw  q u,  tending  to  C,  cutting  t v ’ at  a,  gives  the  reprefen- 
lation  of  the  other  end  of  the  ridge;  then  joining  t y,  t <w, 
and  a z,  completes  the  reprefentation  of  the  roof. 


To  put  a right  redangular  prifmatic  objeft  in  perfpe&ive 
by  one  dividing  point  only,  and  by  ufing  the  fame  meafures 
for  both  fides  of  the  objeft. 

Let  A B C D be  the  plan  of  the  objeft,  E'  the  point  of 
fight,  V'  L'  the  vanifhing  line,  as  before  ; draw  the  parallels 
E'  E,  and  E G of  the  fides  of  the  objedt ; bifeft  the  angle 
EE'G  by  the  ftraight  line  E ' d,  cutting  E G in  d,  then 
d will  be  the  dividing  point  in  the  vanifhing  line  V L. 

Let  the  objedf  to  be  drawn  be  a houfe,  as  atyff.  1,  1SPS  I 
and  2 ; the  plan,  Jig.  2,  N°  1,  being  only  one-third  of  the 
fize,  is  ufed  only  for  the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  the  vanilhing 
points,  the  dividing  point,  or  other  particulars  refpe&mg 
the  inacceffible  vanilhing  point. 

Draw  an  angle  AAB,  jig.  2,  Np  2 ; make  h A to  h B 
in  the  ratio  of  G E'  to  G d ; apply  the  feveral  meafures  h i, 
ij,  j k,  kl,  Im , mn,  and  no,  jig.  I,  N32,  to  h A,  Jig.  2, 
N~  2,  from  h to  i,  from  i to  j,  fromy  to  k,  & c.  Alfo  at 
jig.  2,  N°  3,  draw  another  angle  A h B,  making  h A to  h B 
in  the  ratio  of  G E'  to  G d,  as  before,  in  N 2 ; upon  the 
line  h A make  bp,  h q,  hr,  equal  to  b p , h q,  h r,  jig.  1, 
N 2 ; join  A B ; draw  r r',  q q',  pp',  parallel  to  A B,  cut- 
ting iBat  r',  q',  p'.  Alfo  in  jig.  2,  Nc  2,  join  A B,  and 
draw  ii'tjj1,  kb',  See.  parallel  to  A B,  cutting  h Bat  the 
points  i , j',  k'. 

Transfer  the  triple  multiples  of  the  feveral  diftances  of 
V L,  Jig.  2,  N"  1,  to  V L,  Jig.  2,  NJ  4,  as  Ihewn  by  the 
correfponding  letters,  except  C E and  C G. 

Now  becaufe  the  furface  of  paper  in  Jig.  2,  N®  2,  is  not 
fufficient  to  contain  the  vanilhing  points,  prepare  Jig.  2, 
N’  1,  thus;  draw  E I and  G H perpendicular  to  V'  L ; make 
E I and  G H equal  to  three-thirds  of  C'  E,  the  diftance  of 
the  pidlure  ; join  I E'*nd  H E'. 

In  N®  4 jig.  2,  draw  C'  E'  perpendicular  to  V'  L.’,  and 
make  C'  E,  N 4,  equal  to  C'  E,  N°  1 ; upon  the  vanilhing 
line  V L,  make  C'  E"  equal  to  C'  E,  N 1 ; and  C'  G equal 
to  C G,  NJ  1 ; draw  E"  I and  G H perpendicular  to  V'  L', 
making  E"  I and  G H equal  to  E I and  G H,  N3  1 ; join 
E'  I and  E'  H,  which  will  tend  to  the  vanilhing  points. 

Let  the  dimenfions  in  jig.  1,  N°  1,  be  applied  in  No.  4, Jig.  2, 
toCr,  C d,  & c.  in  altitude  upon  the  corner  from  C upwards 
and  downwards  ; thenjdraw  lines  tending  to  the  vanilh- 
ing points,  as  Ihewn  in  the  preceding  problems  ; draw  any 
convenient  line,  P Q,  parallel  to  V'  L' ; continue  the  corner 
line  of  the  building  to  meet  P Q in  h ; make  b i,  hj,  h k , 
8cc.  alfo  b p,h  q,  h r,  equal  to  b i,  h j\  h i',  & c.  jig . 2,  N1’  2, 
and  bp',  h q',  h r',  N°  3 ; then  C' d being  the  triple  multiple 
of  C d,  N°  1 • the  point  d will  be  the  dividing  point;  draw  b R 
and  h S tending  to  the  vanilhing  points ; from  the  feveral  points 
i,j,  k , &c.  and p,  qr  r,  draw  lines  tending  to  d',  to  cut  b R and 
h S ; from  the  point  of  feftion  draw  lines  perpendicular  to 
V'  L',  which  will  give  the  corners  of  the  building  and  the 
fides  of  the  windows.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  walls  com- 
pleted with  their  apertures. 

Now  C g being  the  height  of  the  roof  upon  the  corner  of 
the  building  from  the  vanilhing  line,  and  the  height  of  the 
left-hand  corner  being  at  w,  draw  g v and  <w  y,  tending  to 
the  vanilhing  point  vz ; through  g draw  u t parallel  to  V L ; 
make  gu  equal  to  b 0;  make  g t and  « x equal  to  the  half  of  b'  r', 
NJ  3 ; draw  xy  and  t v,  tending  to  the  dividing  point  d,  gives 
the  points  y and  v for  the  extremities  of  the  ridge,  the  points 
y and  v being  joined  to  the  wall  heads  completes  the  roof. 

This  method  is  entirely  new,  and  perhaps  is  the  eafieft  me- 
thod of  practice  that  has  ever  been  devifed. 

Prob.  XXXVIII.  Fig.  3. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  a hipped  truncated  roof,  fup- 
pofing 
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pofing  the  dimenfions  of  the  walls  to  be  the  fame  as  in  fig.  2, 
N°4. 

Let  v*  and  v 7 be  the  vanilhing  points,  of  which  v'  is  in- 
acceffible,  and  let  P be  the  dividing  point,  found  as  that  of 
Jig.  2,  4,  the  pofitions  of  the  other  points  being  taken 

{romfig.  2,  N°  1 . Draw  I"  N1"  the  interfering  line  of  the 
truncated  part  of  the  roof,  that  is,  draw  I"  N"  parallel  to 
V'  L',  equal  to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  roof  from  the 
level  of  the  eye ; make  g k the  proportional  meafure  of  the 
breadth  of  the  inclined  part  of  the  roof ; that  is;  the  real 
meafure  being  applied  to  the  fcale  h A,  jig.  2,  N°  2,  or fig.  2, 
N°  3,  and  reduced  to  the  fcale  h B,  gives  the  proportional 
meafure.  The  other  meafures  upon  I"  N"  are  all  fuppofed  to 
be  reduced  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  confequently  in  the 
fame  ratio  as  the  real  meafures  ; g h is  the  proportional  mea- 
fure of  the  fides  of  the  truncated  part  parallel  to  the  front, 
and  g i the  proportional  meafure  of  the  end  of  the  faid  part ; 
draw  k l,  tending  to  the  dividing  point  P,  cutting  £ vz  at  /; 
draw  / n,  tending  to  the  vanifhing  point  v' ; draw  g P,  cutting 
In  at  m ; draw  m 0,  tending  to  the  vanifhing  point  v* ; draw 
i 0,  tending  to  the  dividing  point  P,  cutting  m 0 at  0 ; alfo  draw 
h n,  tending  to  the  dividing  point  P,  cutting  / n at  n ; then  the 
lines  m n and  m 0 reprefent  the  two  vifible  parts  of  the  trun- 
cated  plane  of  the  roof ; join  ny,  mf,  and  0 r will  complete 
the  reprefentation  of  the  roof.  This  is  evident,  fince  the  line 
/ n reprefents  the  front  line  of  the  truncated  part ; and  becaufe 
that  P is  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  diagonal,  the  line  g m is 
in  the  plane  of  the  diagonal,  and  therefore  the  point  m is  pro- 
perly afcertained. 

Or  a truncated  hip  roof  may  be  thus  reprefented  : let 
g,  fig.  4,  be  the  height  of  the  roof  at  the  middle  corner,  as 
before  ; draw  g q,  tending  to  the  vanifhing  point  v',  upon  the 
left,  and  g v,  tending  to  the  vanifhing  point,  upon  the  right ; 
make  g h and  g l equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  inclined  part ; 
make  h i equal  to  the  fide  of  the  truncated  plane  parallel,  and 
next  to  the  front,  and  make  Im  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
truncated  plane  ; draw  It,  mu,  tending  to  the  dividing  point 
P,  cutting  g v at  / and  u ; draw  t s and  u x,  tending  to  the 
vanifhing  point  on  the  left ; draw  h 0 and  i p,  tending  to  the 
dividing  paint  P,  cutting  gq  at  0 and/  ; draw  ox  and p s, 
tending  to  the  vanifhing  point  on  the  right,  cutting  / j atj, 
and  o x at  r and  x ; then  r s and  r x will  be  the  two  fides  of 
the  truncated  flat ; then  joining  sy,  rf,  and  x <w,  will  com- 
plete the  whole  reprefentaion  of  the  roof. 

It  is  fomewhat  ftrange  that  the  bafe  line,  or  interfeftion 
of  the  plane  on  which  the  objefts  are  placed,  is  the  only  in- 
terfeftion that  is  to  be  found  in  treatifes  of  perfpeftive  ; 
but  if  the  interfeftion  of  each  plane  above  the  eye  were  ufed, 
inftead  of  defcribing  every  parallel  plane  upon  the  bafe,  much 
lefs  confufion  would  enfue,  and  much  greater  accuracy  would 
be  acquired.  As  the  angles  become  lefs  obtufe,  that  is  to 
fay,  they  approach  the  right  angle  by  becoming  more  acute, 
all  the  indefinite  reprefentations  would  be  cut  more  at  right 
angles,  and,  therefore,  the  interfeftions  would  be  lefs  oblique. 
In  order  to  comprehend  clearly  the  perfpeftive  reprefentation 
of  polygons,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  attend  to  their  geome- 
trical conftruftion.  An  equilateral  polygon  may  be  con- 
ftrufted  according  to  feveral  methods  ; but  the  moft  eligible 
for  the  purpofe  of  perfpeftive  is  the  following. 

Prob.  XXXIX.  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

The  angle  made  by  the  two  fides  of  a regular  polygon 
being  given,  to  conftruft  the  polygon  according  to  a given 
fide. 

From  the  angular  point  cut  off  the  two  fides  to  their  de- 
terminate length  : then  to  obtain  each  fucceffive  fide,  pro- 
«e«d  each  time  as  in  the  following  operation. 


From  the  extremity  of  one  fide,  which  is  not  the  angular 
point,  draw  a line  parallel  to  the  other  fide  ; from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  other  fide  draw  a line,  making  a giver*  angle  with 
that  fide  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  fides  of  the  polygon,  and 
let  the  line  laft  drawn  meet  the  line  parallel  to  the  middle  line  ; 
and  three  fides  of  the  polygon  will  be  thus  determined.  Pro- 
ceed in  the  fame  manner  with  the  two  fides  forming  the  laft 
angle,  and  a fourth  fide  will  be  obtained,  and  thus  fuccef- 
fively  till  the  whole  figure  is  inclofed. 

From  this  geometrical  defcription  it  appears,  that  if  the 
vanilhing  points  of  the  fides  of  a polygon  are  found,  the 
whole  may  be  conftrufted  perfpeftively. 

Prob.  XL. 

To  find  the  perfpeftive  reprefentation  of  a polygon,  given 
a fimilar  figure  to  the  polygon  to  be  conftrufted,  and  the 
length  of  the  fides. 

Find  the  vanilhing  point  of  each  of  the  fides,  and  the  re- 
prefentation of  the  two  fides  neareft  to  the  interfefting 
line. 

Then  repeat  the  following  operations  in  finding  each  fuc- 
celfive  fide.  From  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  reprefenta- 
tions of  the  two  fides,  which  is  not  the  angular  point,  draw 
a line  to  the  vanilhing  point  of  the  other  fide  ; then  draw  a 
line  from  the  extremity  of  the  other  fide,  which  is  not  the 
angular  point,  to  the  vanilhing  point  of  the  next  fucceeding 
fide,  and  the  point  of  interfeftion  of  the  two  lines  thus 
drawn  will  terminate  the  third  fide. 

Then  if  the  polygon  be  a trigon  the  thing  is  done,  but  if 
it  confift  of  more  fides  the  fame  operation  muft  be  repeated 
for  each. 

If  one  of  the  vanilhing  points  of  one  of  the  fides  be  inac- 
cefiible,  repeat  the  operations  round  in  the  fame  order,  until 
one  end  of  the  inaccefiible  fide  is  found  ; then  repeat  the  ope- 
rations in  the  contrary  order,  until  the  other  end  of  the  inac- 
ceffible  line  is  found  ; then  join  the  two  points,  which  will 
complete  the  perfpeftive  reprefentation  of  the  polygon. 

With  regard  to  finding  the  vanilhing  points.  If  the  po- 
lygon has  an  even  number  of  fides,  there  will  be  only  vanilh- 
ing points  for  half  the  number  of  fides ; but  if  the  number 
of  fides  be  odd,  every  fide  will  have  a vanilhing  point ; Ihould 
the  number  of  fides  be  even,  each  radial  may  be  marked  with 
the  digits  1,  2,  3,  &c.  then  marked  again  with  the  fame 
digits  added  to  half  the  number  of  fides  of  the  polygon. 
Thus,  if  the  figure  be  a hexagon,  as  A B C D E F A ,fig.  2, 
N°  1 ; the  figure,  N°  2,  having  all  its  radials  parallel,  has  its 
radials  numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  again  4,  3,  6,  becaufe  the 
three  lines  continue  the  fucceeding  numbers.  This  is  alfo 
manifefted  in  fig.  4,  N0s  1 and  2.  In  N°  2,  the  radials  are 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  then  $,  6,  7,  8,  repeated  upon  the 
fame  lines,  and  thus  every  radial  gives  the  vanilhing  points 
of  two  fides,  as  is  indicated  by  the  numbers.  But  if  the 
number  of  fides  of  the  polygon  be  odd,  the  numbers  are  re- 
peated upon  every  fecond  radial,  then  again  upon  the  inter- 
mediate radiak,  beginning  with  that  which  lies  between  the 
firftand  fecond,  as  figs,  x,  3,  and  5,  plainly  Ihew. 

Fig.  6.  Ihews  the  reprefentation  of  a hexagon  upon  the 
foregoing  principles  ; the  fides  e f and  e k are  firft  found 
by  the  vanilhing  points  u1+4  and  vi+6,  which  are  the  firft 
and  laft  fides  of  the  polygon,  then  drawing  kg  to  the  va- 
nilhing point  <u,++  of  the  fide  ef,  and  from  f drawing  f g to 
the  next  vanilhing  point  ir+s  in  fuccelfion,  gives  the  next 
fide  fig  ; g b is  found  in  the  fame  manner. 

Fig.  7.  is  another  example  of  the  principle ; where  the 
number  of  fides  are  even,  the  figure  reprefented  is  an  oc- 
tagon. It  will  be  obferved  in  this  as  well  as  in  fig.  6,  that 
every  vanilhing  point  ferves  for  two  oppofite  fides,  fo  that 
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in  every  half  number  of  fides  in  going  round  from  any  fide, 
the  lad  will  have  the  fame  vanifhing  point  again  as  that  fide; 
or  in  any  number  of  adjoining  fides  which  confifl  of  one 
more  than  half  the  number  of  fides  in  the  whole  polygon, 
the  firil  and  laft  of  thefe  fides  will  have  the  fame  vanifhing 
point ; and  thus  in  the  hexagon  the  vanifhing  points  v',  vz, 
<v\  are  refpe&ively  the  vanifhing  points  of  the  oppofite 
fides,  which  in  order  would  be  i>s,  and  are  there- 
fore marked  vl+ 4,  v2+i,  v1*6.  The  fame  is  to  be  underftood 
of  fig-  7- 

Prob.  XLI.  Fig.  8. 

Given  the  centre  and  diftance  of  the  pifture,  the  inter- 
fering and  vanifhing  lines  of  a plane  perpendicular  to  the 
pifture,  and  the  infilling  line  A B of  a plane  perpendi- 
cular to  the  origiital  plane  inclined  to  the  interferion,  to 
find  the  interfering  and  vanifhing  lines  of  the  infixing 
plane. 

If  A B do  not  meet  the  interferion  I'  N',  produce  it  till  it 
meet  in  B ; draw  E'C  parallel  to  AB,  cutting  the  vanifh- 
ing line  V L in  C ; through  C draw  V''  L"  perpendicu- 
lar to  V'  L',  and  V"  L"  will  be  the  vanifhing  line ; alfo 
through  B draw  I"  N",  and  I"  N"  will  be  the  interfering 
line  of  the  plane. 

For  the  angle  C'  C E is  equal  to  the  angle  I B A ; then 
when  thefe  angles  are  raifed  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  pirure,  and  on  contrary  fides  of  it,  the  planes  whofe 
interferions  are  I"N"  and  V"L"  will  be  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  therefore  their  interferions  I"  N"  and  V"  L"  are 
alfo  parallel  to  each  other. 

Prob.  XLII.  Fig.  9. 

Given  the  interfering  and  vanifhing  lines  of  an  original 
plane,  the  feat  of  a line  at  a given  angle  with  the  interferion, 
the  inclination  of  the  incumbent  line  and  the  pofition  of 
the  eye  in  refper  of  the  vanifhing  line,  to  find  the  vanifhing 
point  of  the  line  whofe  feat  is  given. 

Let  A B be  the  feat  of  the  line  given  ; through  E',  the 
place  of  the  eye,  draw  E D parallel  to  AB,  cutting  V"L" 
in  D' ; through  D draw  V"  L"  perpendicular  to  V' L' ; 
make  D E equal  to  D E' ; and  make  the  angle  D E F 
equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  line  to  the  original  plane, 
the  leg  E F cutting  V"  L"  at  F ; then  F is  the  vanifh- 
ing point  required. 

Or  take  any  point  H in  E'  D,  and  draw  H K parallel  to 
V"  L"  ; make  E'  H to  H K as  radius  to  the  tangent  of 
inclination  of  the  line  to  the  original  plane  ; join  E K,  and 
produce  it  to  meet  V"L"  in  F.  For  draw  D G and  H I 
perpendicular  to  A B,  and  make  H I equal  to  H K ; 
join  E'  I,  and  produce  it  to  G;  then  E'H:  E'D::HI: 
D G,  alfo  E H : ED  ::  HK  or  HI  ; DF  ; therefore 
D F is  equal  to  D G,  confequently  F is  the  point  required. 

Prob.  XLI1I.  Fig.  10. 

Given  the  vanifhing  line,  its  centre  and  diftance,  and  the 
interfering  line  of  an  original  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
pidure  ; and  the  infilling  line  of  a plane  inclined  to  the 
original  plane,  and  to  the  interferion  at  a given  angle,  to 
find  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  incumbent  plane,  its  centre, 
and  diftance,  and  alfo  its  interfering  line. 

Let  A C be  the  infifting  line  of  the  incumbent  plane  ; 
produce  A C to  meet  the  interferion  I'  N'  in  e ; through 
E',  the  point  of  fight,  draw  E'  v',  cutting  the  vanifhing 
line  ’V'L'  at  v' ; alfo,  through  E'  draw  E1  v2  perpendi- 
cular to  E v',  cutting  the  vanifhing  line  V'  L'  at  vq ; 
through  v1  draw  V"L"  perpendicular  to  1'  N'.  In  E'  id 


take  any  point  g,  and  draw  g h parallel  to  V"  L"  ; make 
E 'g  to  g h as  radius  to  the  tangents  of  the  plane’s  in- 
clination to  the  original  line ; that  is,  fuppofe  ABC, 
N°  2,  to  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane,  take  B A equal 
to  E g,  N°  1 ; draw  A C perpendicular  to  B A,  cutting  B C 
in  C ; then  makej  h,  N°  1,  equal  AC,  N°  2;  then  in  N°  1, 
join  E k , which  produce  to  meet  V"  L"  at  v 1 ; join  and 
i>',  and  v'v*  will  be  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  plane;  through 
the  point  E in  V N',  draw  Im  N"r,  and  I"1  N'"  is  the  in- 
terfering line  ; from  C',  the  centre  of  the  pirure,  draw 
C'  k perpendicular  to  <z/v%  cutting  it  in  i ; draw  Of  pa- 
rallel to  v'  v'  ; make  Of  equal  to  C'  E',  and  join  i f ; and 
laftly,  make  i k equal  to  if ; then  i is  the  centre,  and  i i 
the  diftance,  of  the  vanifhing  line  required. 

Prob.  XLIV.  Fig.  11. 

Given  the  centre  and  diftance  of  the  pirure,  and  the 
feats  and  diftances  of  two  points  of  an  original  line  on  the 
pirure,  to  find  the  indefinite  reprefen tation  of  the  line. 

Let  C'  be  the  centre  of  the  pirure,  C and  D the  feats 
of  the  two  points  ; join  C D ; draw  C A and  D B per- 
pendicular to  C D ; make  C A equal  to  the  diftance  of 
the  point,  whofe  feat  is  C,  and  D B equal  to  the  diftance 
of  the  point,  whofe  feat  is  D ; join  AB;  produce  AB 
and  CD  to  meet  each  other  in  F ; draw  C'  v parallel  to 
C F ; and  C'  E'  perpendicular  to  Cr  v ; make  C'  E'  equal 
to  the  diftance  of  the  pirure ; draw  E'  v parallel  to  A F, 
and  join  v F,  and  v F is  the  indefinite  reprefentation  re- 
quired. 

Prob.  XLV.  Fig.  12. 

Given  the  interfering  and  vanifhing  lines  of  an  origi- 
nal plane  perpendicular  to  the  pirure,  the  pofition  of  the 
eye  in  refper  of  the  vanifhing  line,  and  the  feats  of  two 
points  of  a line,  and  their  diftances,  to  find  the  indefinite 
reprefentation  of  the  line. 

Let  A and  B be  the  feats  of  the  two  points,  V'  L'  the  va- 
nifhing line,  and  I'  N'  the  interfering  line  of  the  original 
plane,  and  E'  the  place  of  the  eye ; join  A B,  and  pro- 
duce it  to  meet  the  interferion  I'  N'  at  e ; draw  B D and 
A C perpendicular  to  A e ; make  B D equal  to  the  height 
of  the  point,  whofe  feat  is  B,  and  A C equal  to  the  height 
of  the  point,  whofe  feat  is  A ; draw  e f perpendicular 
to  A e\  join  C D,  and  produce  it  to  f;  draw  eg  perpen- 
dicular to  I' N'j  make  eg  equal  to  ef;  through  E draw 
E'  v’  parallel  to  A B,  cutting  V'  L'  at  v ; from  V'L'  cut 
off  v 1 equal  to  v' E1 ; make  the  angle  v1 1 v3  equal  to 
the  angle  which  the  line  A B makes  with  C D;  and  through 
vf  draw  V"L"  perpendicular  to  I' N',  cutting  i v2  at  v2 ; 
join  v2g,  and  v7g  is  the  indefinite  reprefentation  required. 

Prob.  XLVI.  Fig.  13. 

Given  the  centre  and  diftance  of  the  pirure,  the  inter- 
fering line  of  an  original  plane,  and  its  inclination  to  the 
pirure,  to  find  the  vanifhing  line,  its  centre,  and  diftance  of 
the  original  plane. 

Let  A B be  the  interfering  line  of  the  original  plane,  C 
the  centre  of  the  pirure.  Through  C draw  ef  perpen- 
dicular to  A B ; draw  C D perpendicular  to  ef;  make 
C D equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  pirure ; and  make  the 
angle  C D E equal  to  the  complement  of  the  inclination  of 
the  original  plane  to  the  pirure  ; through  e draw  V'  L' 
parallel  to  A B ; then  V'  L'  will  be  the  vanifhing  line,  e its 
centre,  and  D e its  diftance,  as  required. 

Prob.  XLVII.  Fig.  14. 

Given  the  centre  and  diftance  of  the  pirure,  and  the 
vanishing 
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vanifhing  line  of  a plane,  to  find  the  vanifhing  point  of  lines 
perpendicular  to  that  plane. 

Let  C'  be  the  centre  of  the  pidure,  V'  L'  the  vanifhing 
line  of  the  plane.  Through  C'  draw  C"  L"  perpendicular 
to  V'L',  cutting  V'  L'  at  C"  ; draw  C'E  perpendicular  to 
C"L",  and  make  C'E  equal  to  'he  distance  of  the  pidure; 
join  C"E,  and  make  the  angle  C"  E ®2  a right  angle,  and 
let  E ■»’  meet  C"  L"  in  v‘ ; then  ®2  is  the  vanilhing  point 
required. 

Prob.  XLVIII.  Fig.  14. 

Given  the  centre  and  diftance  of  the  pidure,  the  vanifhing 
line  of  a plane,  and  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  common  inter- 
fedion  of  the  plane,  whofe  vanifhing  line  is  given,  and  an- 
other plane  at  right  angles,  to  find  the  vanifhing  point  of  the 
other  planes.  Let  ■o'  be  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  common 
interfedion. 

Find  v\  the  vanifhing  point  of  lines,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane,  whofe  vanifhing  line  is  V'  L',  and  join  y1  v',  which  is 
the  vanifhing  line  required. 

This  is  eafily  conceived,  by  fuppofing  the  triangle  C"E  ®2 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  pidure  upon  the  line 

C"®2. 

Prob.  XLIX.  Fig.  14. 

Given  the  centre  and  diftance  of  the  pidure,  and  the 
vanifhing  point  of  parallel  lines,  to  find  the  vanifhing  iine 
of  planes  perpendicular  to  the  lines,  whofe  vanifhing  point 
is  given. 

Let  C'  be  the  centre  of  the  pidure,  ®2  the  vanifhing  point 
of  the  parallel  lines;  join  ® C'.  and  produce  ® C to  C"; 
draw  C'E  perpendicular  to  v2  C ' ; make  C'E  equal  to  the 
diftance  of  the  pidure  ; join  ®2  E ; draw  E C"  perpen- 
dicular to  E v2  ; through  C draw  V'  L perpendicular  to 
®!C",  and  V'L  is  the  vanifhing  line  required. 

Prob.  L.  Fig.  15. 

Given  the  centre  and  diftance  of  the  pidure,  the  vanifhing 
line  of  one  of  the  planes  of  a redangular  prifm,  and  the 
vanifhing  point  of  the  common  interfedion  of  that  plane  and 
the  plane  of  the  adjoining  fide,  to  find  the  vanifhing  lines  of 
the  other  two  fides,  their  centres,  and  diftance. 

Let  C be  the  centre  of  the  pidure,  V'  L'  the  vanifhing 
line  of  the  plane  of  one  fide,  ® the  vanifhing  point  of  the 
common  interfedion  of  that  fide  with  the  next  adjoining 
fide. 

Find  the  vanifhing  line  V"  L",  of  parallel  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  parallel  lines,  whofe  vanifhing  point  is  ®'  by  the 
laft  problem.  Produce  ®'C  to  E",  cutting  V 'L"  at  C" ; 
make  C"  E''  equal  to  C"  E ; draw  C E'  perpendicular  to 
V'  L' ; let  ®"  be  the  interfedion  of  the  vanifhing  lines  V'  L' 
and  V"L",  and  confequently  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  in- 
terfedion of  two  adjoining  fides;  from  ®",  with  the  radius 
v"E",  defcribean  arc,  cutting  CE'  at  E;  join  E'®',  E' ®", 
E"®'' ; make  the  angle  v"  E ®'"  1 ri^ht  angle,  and  let  ®'" 
cut  V"L"  at  ®'"  ; join  ®'®'"  for  the  va  idling  line  L'"  V " ; 
draw  C E'"  perpendicular  to  V'"  L'  , cutting  V"'  L'"  at 
C'";  from  ®',  with  the  radius  ®'  E',  defi  ribe  an  arc,  cutting 
C E"' at  E'"  ; join  E"'  ®'  and  E"®"';  then  V’L',  V"  L", 
V'"L'",  are  ’he  vanifhing  lines,  C',  C",  C",  their  refpedive 
centres,  and  C E',  C E",  and  C"1  E ",  their  refpedive 
diftances  ; which  might  have  been  otherwise  found  by  draw- 
ing right-angled  tria1  gles,  making  the  diftances  of  the  centre 
of  the  pidure,  and  the  centre  of  the  vanifhing  line,  the 
bafes,  and  Che  perpendicular  at  the  centre  of  the  pidure 
equal  to  the  diftance,  as  fhewn  by  the  dotted  triangles. 


Prob.  LI.  Figs.  16  and  17. 

Given  the  common  interfedion  of  two  planes,  the  feat  of 
a line  in  one  of  them,  and  the  inclination  of  the  line  to 
the  fame  plane,  to  find  the  feat  of  the  line  in  the  other  plane, 
and  its  inclination  to  the  fame. 

Let  I'N'  be  the  common  interfedion  of  the  two  planes, 
A B the  feat  of  the  line  ; let  A B meet  the  interfedion  I'  N 
at  A ; make  the  angle  B A C equal  to  the  inclination  of  the 
line  ; draw  B C perpendicular  to  A B,  cutting  A C in  C. 
This  problem  may  be  divided  into  two  cafes  ; one  when  the 
two  planes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  other 
when  they  ftand  oblique.  In  the  former  cafe,  (fee  jig.  16.), 
draw  Be  perpendicular  to  I'N',  cutting  it  in  d;  make  de 
equal  to  B C,  and  join  A e ; draw  e f perpendicular  to  A e ; 
ma’ke  ef  equal  to  d B,  and  join f A ; then  A e is  the  feat  of 
the  line,  and  e A yits  angle  of  elevation  on  the  other  plane. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  draw  By  perpendicular  to  B </;  make 
By  equal  to  B C ; make  the  angle  B de  equal  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  planes ; drawye  perpendicular  to  de;  make 
dg  equal  to  de , and  join  g A ; draw^^i  perpendicular  to 
g A;  make  g h equal  to  ef,  and  join  A h;  then  g A is 
the  feat  of  the  line  on  the  other  plane,  and  g A h the  cor- 
refponding  angle  of  elevation. 

By  means  of  this  problem,,  whatever  lines  are  given  in 
pofition  to  the  original  plane,  the  pofition  of  the  fame  lines 
may  be  found  to  the  pidure,  and  the  reprefentation  may  be 
found  as  in  problem  16. 

Prob.  L1I.  Fig.  1. 

Given  the  centre  and  diftance  of  the  pidure,  the  vanifh- 
ing line  of  a plane,  and  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  interfedion 
of  that  plane,  and  another  plane,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
planes,  to  find  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  other  plane,  and  its 
centre  and  diftance. 

Let  C'  be  the  centre  of  the  pidure,  V1  L2  the  vanifhing 
line  of  a plane,  ®'  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  interfedion  of 
that  plane  with  another  plane  ; join  O' ; draw  C'E  per- 
pendicular to  C'v'i  make  C'E'  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the 
pidure,  and  join  E'®’  ; draw  C' D perpendicular  to  ®'  E', 
cutting  ®'  E'  at  D;  from  C'®'take  C' B equal  to  C' D, 
and  let  C'  E'  cut  V L2  at  A ; produce  A C to  F ; make 
the  angle  ABF  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  planes  ; join 
v'  F,  which  gives  the  vanifhing  line  V3  L’,  as  required  ; 
draw  C'E2  perpendicular  to  V2  L2,  cutting  it  at  C' ; make 
®'  E2  equal  to  ®'  E',  and  join  ®'  E2 ; alfo  draw  C'E3  per- 
pendicular to  V3L\  cutting  V3  L3  at  C3 ; make  ®'  E3 
equal  to  y'  E',  and  join  v'  E(. 

Prob.  L1II.  Figs.  % and  3. 

Given  the  centre  and  diftance  of  the  pidure,  the  repre* 
fentation  of  a line,  with  its  vanifhing  point,  and  the  inde' 
finite  reprefentation  of  another,  from  a given  point  in  the 
latter,  to  cut  off  a portion,  fo  that  the  originals  of  the  two 
reprefentations  fhall  have  a given  ratio. 

Let  C'  be  the  centre  of  the  pidure,  v'  the  vanifhing  points 
of  one  of  the  lines,  and  ®2  the  vanifhing  point  of  the  other; 
join  v and  v by  the  ftraight  line  V2  L%  which  will  be  the 
vanifhing  line  of  their  plane ; draw  C'  E2  perpendicular  to 
V L2,  cutting  V’L2  at  C2 ; draw  C'  E'  perpendicular  to 
C'  E2 ; make  C'  E'  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  pidure,  and 
join  C E';  make  C2El  equal  to  C2  E' ; join  v'  E2  and 
v E2 ; frona  v'  v‘  take  v'  1,  equal  to  v'  E2 ; alfo  v2  2,  equal 
to  v E 2. 

This  problem  may  be  refolved  into  two  cafes  ; fir  ft, 
when  the  two  lines  meet  in  a point,  figure  2. 

Let  ae  be  the  given  reprefentation,  and  avx  the  inde- 
finite reprefentation,  having  refpedively  the  vanifhing  points 
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v'  and  v° ; through  a draw  c d parallel  to  V2  L2 ; join  i e, 
which  produce  to  c ; make  a c to*  a d in  the  original  ratio 
required  ; draw  d\  cutting  av2  at  b,  and  c I,  cutting  av'  at 
e ; then  a e and  a d are  the  reprefentations  of  two  original 
lines  in  the  ratio  of  at  to  a b.  But  if  the  two  lines  do  not 
meet  at  the  fame  point  as  in  figure  3 ; let  erf  be  the  repre- 
fentation  given,  v'  its  vanilhing  point,  and  a v2  the  indefinite 
reprefentation  of  the  other  ; through  the  extremity  a,  draw 
I2  N2 ; join  j c and  1 d,  which  produce  to  meet  I'  N'  at  f 
and  g ; from  a take  ae  to  gf,  in  the  ratio  required  ; join 
c 2,  cutting  a v2  at  v ; then  the  original  of  a b will  have  to 
the  original  of  c d the  ratio  required. 

Prob.  LIV.  Fig.  4. 

Given  the  centre  and  diftance  of  the  picture,  the  feat  and 
diftance  of  any  point  from  the  picture,  and  the  vanilhing 
points  of  feveral  lines  diverging  from  that  point,  to  draw  the 
indefinite  reprefentations,  and  to  cut  a portion  from  each  ; 
fo  that  the  original  of  the  reprefentations  may  be  in  a given 
ratio  to  each  other,  and  to  the  diftance  of  the  point  whofe 
feat  is  given. 

Let  C'  be  the  centre  of  the  pi&ure,  v\  v,  v\  the  vanilh- 
ing  point?,  and  s the  feat  of  the  point  of  concourfe  ; now  as 
any  two  vanifning  points  may  be  the  vanilhing  points  of  two 
lines  in  the  fame  plane,  therefore  join  C'  v',  a-ndC'v'  will  be 
the  vanilhing  line  of  a plane,  in  which  are  the  original  lines, 
whofe  vanilhing  points  are  C'  and  v1 ; draw  C'  E'  perpendi- 
cular to  CV  ; make  C'  E'  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  picture, 
and  join  E'*w'  ; from  C'  v'  take  C' d equal  to  C'  E';  draw 
s D parallel  to  C'  v' ; make  s D equal  to  the  diftance  of  the 
point  of  concourfe  from  the  picture  ; join  D d and  s C',  cut- 
ting each  other  at  a,  the  reprefentation  of  the  point  of  con- 
courfe from  the  pitfture  ; join  D d and  j C',  cutting  each  other 
at  a,  the  reprefentation  of  the  point  of  concourfe  ; join  a v, 
a v,  a v',  alfo  join  v1  v\  v'  v',  then  v1  i>2  will  be  the  vanilh- 
ing line  of  a plane,  in  which  are  the  original  lines,  whofe  va- 
nilhing points  are  v and  v\  and  *ir  v will  be  the  vanilhing 
line  of  a p ane,  in  which  are  the  original  lines,  whofe  vanilh- 
points  are  w1  and  v' ; draw  C'  E2  perpendicular  to  v'  v\ 
cutting  v'  vr  at  C;  ; from  v\  with  the  radius  v'  E',  de- 
feribe  an  arc,  cutting  C'  E:  at  E2 ; join  v'  E2  and  v2  E2 ; 
draw  a J parallel  to  s D,  and  join  D C',  cutting  a J at 
J ; draw  a K parallel  to  v'  v ; find  a K,  fo  that  a J may 
be  to  a K as  the  diftance  of  tta  point  of  concourfe  is  to  the 
original  length  to  be  taken  from  a v' ; from  v’  v2  take  v1 1 
equal  to  v'  E2 ; draw  K I,  cutting  a w'at  /.  In  like  manner 
draw  C'  E*  perpendicular  to  v v',  cutting  v2  v2  at  C! ; from 
v2,  with  the  ladius  d2E\  defcribe  an  arc, cutting  C'  E’  at  E ; 
join  v1  E! ; from  v\  with  the  diftance  v2  E%  defcribe  an  arc, 
cutting  C'E’  at  E’  ; join  v’  E ; from  vx,  with  the  diftance 
v‘  E , defcribe  an  arc,  cutting  V3  L3  at  2 ; draw  a M parallel 
to  V L1  ; make  a M fuch  that  a K may  be  to  a M as  the 
original  of  a L is  to  the  original  of  the  diftance  to  be  taken 
from  a v2  ; draw  MJ,  cutting  a v1  at  n ; find  the  point  3 in 
the  vanilhing  line  V‘  L2,  by  making  v2  3 equal  to  v2  E3 ; 
produce  M a to  O ; find  the  diftance  a O,  by  making  a M 
to  .7  0,  as  the  original  ol  an  to  the  original  to  be  taken 
from  a v'  ; draw  O 3,  cutting  a ad  at p\  then  will  the  origi- 
nals of  as,  a l,  an,  and  a p,  have  the  ratio  to  each  other,  as 
a J,  a K,  a M,  and  a O,  as  was  required. 

By  this  means  the  reprefentation  of  a folid  angle  may  be 
found,  or  the  fides.of  a pyramid  may  be  determined  ; and, 
confequemly,  if  one  of  the  folid  angles  of  a parallelepipedon 
is  found,  and  the  lengths  of  the  lines  that  form  the 
faid  angle,  the  whole  folid  may  be  completed,  by  draw- 
ing lines  to  the  vanilhing  point  of  the  fide  at  right  an- 
gles. When  two  or  more  indefinite  reprefentations  have  the 
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fame  vanilhing  line,  they  are  in  courfe  found  as  ufual.  A 
diftance  may  be  cut  off  from  any  indefinite  reprefentation, 
which  has  its  vanilhing  point  that  of  the  interfeftion  of  two 
criginal  planes  by  the  point  of  diftance  laid  upon  either  va? 
nilhing  line. 

, Prob.  LV.  Fig.  5. 

Given  the  centre  and  diftance  of  thepi&ure,  theinterfeft- 
ing  and  vanilhing  lines  of  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  pic- 
ture, the  fide  of  a retftangle  in  the  original  plane,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  rectangle  to  the  original 
plane,  and  the  diftance  of  the  neareft  poinc  to  the  interfering 
lire,  to  find  the  reprefentation  of  the  reiSangle. 

Let  V'  L'  be  the  vanilhing  line,  I'  N'  the  interfering  line 
of  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  pirure,  C'  the  centre,  and 
C'  E the  diftance  put  in  politico  as  ufual ; and  let  A D be  the 
fide  of  the  rerangleon  the  original  plane,  e the  feat  of  the 
neareft  point  A,  and  A e its  diftance  ; find  the  reprefentation 
a of  the  point  A‘,  and  then  of  the  ftraight  line  A D ; and 
let  E1  -j2  be  the  paral'el  of  A D ; draw  E'  i/  perpendicular 
to  E'?r,  and  let  E't/  meet  the  vanilhing  line  V'  L'  in 
v' ; through  v'  draw  V2  L'  perpendicular  to  V'  L' ; find 
the  point  1 in  v'  or,  by  making  «£>'  1 equal  to  -V  E'  ; 
make  the  angle  o'  1 v1  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to 
the  original  plane ; join  i>3  w1,  that  is,  V L\  which  will  be  the 
vanilhing  line  of  the  plane  incumbent  on  the  original  plane  ; 
drawC'  E2  V!  L3  perpendicular  to  V3  LJ,  cutting  v2  <u2  at  C 2; 
from  ■y2,  with  the  radius  ir  E',  defcribe  an  arc,  cutting  C'  E2 
at  E2  ; or  upon  V3  L3,  as  a diameter,  defcribe  a femicircle, 
cutting  C'E'atE2  ; then  C2  is  the  centre,  and  C2  E2the 
diftance  of  the  vanilhing  line  V!  L3,  and  v2,  v 3 the  vanilhing 
points  of  the  fides  ; make  the  re&angle  E2  M N O fimi  ar 
to  the  original  figure,  and  alike  fituated  ; draw  the  dia- 
gonal E2  v',  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  vanilhing  line 
v2  v1  at  v'  ; join  v1  and  a,  which  give  the  indefinite  dia- 
gonal ; draw  d vv,  cutting  av  at  c ; draw  c i/2, ; produce 
V1  c to  b,  and  join  a v{,  cutting  v 1 c at  b,  then  abed  is 
the  reprefentation  required. 

Prob.  LVI.  Fig.  6. 

Given  the  centre  and  diftance  of  the  pifture,  to  find 
the  reprefentation  of  a reftangle  in  a fecondary  plane, 
with  an  angle  refting  on  the  primitive  or  original  plane  ; 
given  alfo  the  interfedion  of  the  fecondary  and  original 
planes,  and  their  inclination,  together  with  the  feat  and 
diftance  of  the  refting  point. 

Find  m,  the  reprefentation  of  the  refting  point,  by  means 
of  its  leat  and  diftance,  and  the  centre  C'  and  diftance 
C'E'  of  the  pi&ure;  draw  E'  v'  the  parallel  of  the  in- 
terfe&ion,  cutting  V'  L'  at  v' ; draw  E'  C2  perpendicular 
to  i/E',  cutting  V'  L'  in  C: ; on  V'L'  make  C2  1 equal  to 
C2  E';  through  C2  draw  V2  L2  perpendicular  to  V'  L' ; make 
the  angle  C1  1 i>3  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  fecond- 
ary plane  to  the  primitive  or  criginal  plane  ; let  1 v1 
meet  V’  L2  in  v 3 5 through  v'  and  v1  draw  V3  L3,  which 
is  the  vanifhing  line  of  the  inclined  plane  required  to  be 
reprefented  ; find  its  centre  C!  and  diftance  C3  E;  ; join 
v E3 ; make  the  angle  v1  E v equal  to  the  angle  which 
one  of  the  fides  of  the  objeft  makes  with  the  interfeftion 
of  its  phne  and  the  primitive;  let  E3  v2  meet  the  vanilh- 
ing line  V3  L!  in  v2 ; alfo  make  the  angle  <n2  E3  v*  equal 
to  the  angle  of  the  original  figure  hext  to  the  interfe6lion 
of  its  plane  with  the  original  plane;  and  let  E3  v*  meet 
V3  L3  at  <u4 ; then  the  reprefentation  mn  0 p may  be  com- 
pleted as  in  the  lait  problem,  jig.  5.  Or  proceed  thus ; bring 
the  diftance  of  the  eye  upon  the  vanilhing  line  V3 1,3  from  each 
of  the  vanilhing  points  ; then  2 and  4 are  the  dividing  points  ; 
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join  v',  and  the  reprefentation  m of  the  neareft  corner  ; pro- 
duce v' m to  i ; through  i draw  1 5 N3  parallel  to  V3  L!,  and 
I3  N3  will  be  the  interfeftion  of  the  inclined  plane  and 
the  picture  ; through  the  points  2 and  m draw  m d,  cutting 
the  interfeClion  in  d ; make  d e equal  to  the  original  of 
the  fide  m p ; draw  e 2,  cutting  wtfat^;  alfo  draw  4 m, 
and  produce  it  to  meet  I3  N3  at  b ; make  b c equal  to  the 
original  of  the  fide  m n ; draw  c 4,  cutting  m u4  at  n ; 
draw  n v2  and  p -y4,  cutting  each  other  at  0 ; then  m no  p 
is  the  reprefentation,  as  before. 

Prob.  LVII.  Fig.  7. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  the  portion  of  a rcCtan- 
gular  prifin,  cut  by  a plane  fo  that  two  of  the  parallel 
wees  will  be  equal  trapezoids,  the  other  two  parallel  faces 
being  equal  reCtangles,  the  folid  being  formed  like  a 
pent-houfe  ; given  the  centre  and  diltance  of  the  pic- 
ture as  ufual,  the  bafe  of  the  prifm  on  the  original  plane, 
the  picture  and  the  arrafes  of  the  objeCt  being  perpendi- 
cular to  the  original  plane.  , 

Let  A BCD  be  the  bafe  of  the  folid  ; find  its  repre- 
fentation m n 0 as  ufual,  as  alfo  the  vertical  planes  of  the 
folids  n 0 b a and  m n a d ; on  the  vanilhing  line  V'  L' 
make  v 2 2 equal  vr  E'  ; through  vr  draw  V1  Ls  per- 
pendicular to  V'  L' ; make  the  angle  v2  2 v3  equal  to 
the  inclination  of  the  terminating  plane,  and  let  2 vs  meet 
V2  L2  in  v3,  which  will  be  the  vanilhing  point  of  the 
two  inclined  fides,  and  i>4  will  be  the  vanilhing  point  of 
the  two  level  fides  ; the  plane  abed,  being  drawn  accord- 
ing to  the  refpeCtive  vanilhing  points,  will  complete  the 
reprefentation  of  the  folid.  The  reprefentation  of  the  top 
might  have  been  obtained  without  railing  the  vertical  fides 
from  the  bafe ; thus,  draw  A S perpendicular  to  V'  L', 
cutting  I'  N'  in  E ; make  E S equal  to  the  height  of 
the  arras  or  quoin  upon  A ; draw  A parallel  to  V'L'; 
make  S A equal  E A ; then  S is  the  feat  of  the  top  of  the 
arras  on  the  picture,  and  S A its  diltance  from  the  picture  ; 
find  a the  reprefentation  of  the  apex  of  the  folid  angle, 
having  the  centre  and  diltance  of  the  picture,  and  the 
feat  S and  diltance  ,S  A of  the  original  of  the  point  A ; 
then  the  vanilhing  line  V L3  being  found  as  before,  pro- 
duce B A to  meet  I'  N'  at  F;  draw  F G perpendicular 
to  I'N';  make  F G equal  to  the  height  of  the  front 
plane,  and  the  point  G will  be  a point  in  the  interfeCtion 
of  the  inclined  plane  with  the  pidture  ; therefore  draw  the 
line  I1  N’  parallel  to  V3  L3,  and  I(  N3  will  be  the  inter- 
fedtion  of  the  inclined  plane  ; find  the  centre  C’,  and  dif- 
tance  C3E2  of  the  vanilhing  line  V*  L3  ; join  E'  v2  and 
E1  v* ; on  the  vanilhing  line  V3  L!  make  u3  5 equal  to 
•u3  E%  and  v*  4 equal  to  ar  E2  ; then  D Q being  perpen- 
dicular to  A D,  and  the  angle  D A Q equal  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  plane,  A B will  be  the  length  of  the  fide  paral- 
lel to  the  bafe,  and  A Q that  of  the  fide  inclined  thereto  ; 
through  5,  and  the  poini^a,  draw  5 a,  which  produce  to  meet 
I3  N3  at  e ; in  I3  N3  take  ef  equal  to  A Q ; join  f 5,  cutting 
a a;3  at  d.  In  like  manner  join  4 a,  which  produce  to  meet 
I3  N3  at^;  make  g h equal  to  A B,  and  join  h 4,  cutting 
a v*  at  b ; draw  b -u3  and  d vl,  cutting  each  other  at  c,  and 
abed  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  upper  furface,  as  be- 
fore 

Or,  inftead  of  applying  the  full  dimenfions  upon  the  in- 
terfering line,  draw  S Q'  andaG'  parallel  to  V'L';  in  V'  L' 
produced,  take  any  point  D' ; make  A'  B'  equal  to  A B, 
A'  Q'  equal  to  A Q ; draw  a line  through  a parallel  to  V;  L* ; 
join  A'  D',  B'  D',  and  Q'  D',  cutting  a G'  at  E',  F',  G' ; 
then  apply  E'  F'  and  E'  G'  from  a,  upon  the  line  palling 
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through  a,  parallel  to  V3  L3  ; then  cut  off  a b and  ad  by 
means  of  the  points  4 and  5,  as  before. 

Pros.  LVIII.  Jig.  8. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  a rectangular  prifm,  fituated 
with  its  faces  inclined  to  the  original  plane,  and  to  the  pic- 
ture laying  upon  one  of  its  arrafes  on  the  original  plane  ; 
given  the  feat  and  diltance  of  the  neareft  point  of  concourfe 
of  a folid  angle,  the  inclination  of  the  arras  of  the  folid 
m the  original  plane  to  the  picture,  and  the  inclination  of 
one  of  the  fides  .to  the  horizon,  and  the  centre  and  diltance 
of  the  picture. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  V'  C2  and  C'  E'  perpendicular 
thereto;  draw  E' A parallel  to  V'CJ;  make  the  angle 
A E'  O'  equai  to  the  inclination  of  the  arras  to  the  picture. 

Find  the  point  a,  the  reprefentation  of  the  neareft  angle, 
by  means  of  the  centre  and  diltance  of  the  picture,  and 
the  feat  and  diltance  of  the  nearelt  point  of  concourfe  of 
the  fides. 

Through  C2  draw  V1  L2  perpendicular  to  V'  E2 ; now 
as  the  folid  lays  upon  one  of  its  arrafes,  two  of  its  planes 
will  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  cor.fequently  will 
have  their  vanilhing  line  perpendicular  to  the  vanilhing  line 
of  the  horizon  ; therefore  V1  L2  will  be  the  vanilhing  line 
of  the  arrafes  in  thefe  perpendicular  planes. 

Draw  C2  E2  perpendicular  to  VJ  L2,  and  make  C2  E2 
equal  to  C 3 E'.  Through  E2  draw  G H parallel  to  V3  L2; 
make  the  angles  G E1  v1  and  H E2  v equal  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  planes  to  the  horizon,  then  u3  and  v4  will  be  the 
vanilhing  point  of  the  arrafes,  which  terminate  the  ends  that 
are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Find  vz  the  vanilhing  point  of  original  lines,  perpendicu- 
lar to  original  planes,  whofe  vanilhing  line  is  V2  L2. 

Cut  off  a b,  a d,  and  a f,  as  in  problem  54,  Jg.  4 ; then 
lines  being  drawn  to  the  refpe&ive  vanilhing  points  will  com- 
plete the  folid. 

N 1 Ihews  the  method  of  reducing  the  proportions  ac- 
cording to  what  was  fliewn  in  the  laft  problem,  by  apply- 
ing the  meafures  at  once  to  the  neareft  angle. 

Prob.  LIX.  Fig.  9. 

To  find  the  reprefentation  of  a redangular  folid;  given 
the  centre  and  diltance  of  the  picture,  the  inclination  of  one 
of  the  faces  of  the  folid  to^the  picture  ; which  have  the 
neareft  point  of  concourfe,  and  the  feat  and  diltance  of  the 
neareft  point  of  concourfe. 

Find  V2  L2  the  vanilhing  line  of  the  plane  of  the  two 
planes  of  the  folid,  whofe  inclination  is  given  ; alfo  the 
centre  C2,  and  the  diltance  C2  E2  of  the  vanilhing  line. 

Draw  G H parallel  to  V2  L2 ; make  the  angles  G E2  v' 
and  H E'  si3  equal  to  the  angles  which  the  arrafes  make, 
with  a line  parallel  to  the  picture  at  their  point  of  concourfe 
in  the  fame  plane,  and  v'  v 3 in  V2  L2  will  be  the  vanilhing 
points  of  the  arrafes  of  the  two  fides,  whofe  inclinations  are 
given. 

Find  the  vanilhing  point  v>4  of  original  lines  perpendicu- 
lar to  planes  which  have  V2  L2  for  their  vanilhing  line. 

Find  f the  reprefentation  of  the  neareft  point  of  con- 
courfe of  three  arrafes. 

From  each  of  the  indefinite  reprefentations  cut  off  the 
different  fides,  and  the  folid  will  be  completed,  as  in  the  laft 
example.  / 

Prob.  LX.  Fig.  10. 

The  centre  and  diltance  of  the  picture,  and  the  interfec- 
tion  of  an  original  plane,  making  a given  angle  with  the 
picture,  being  given,  to  find  the  reprefentation  of  a wedge, 
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with  the  point  of  concourfe  of  three  of  the  arrafes  in  the 
pifture,  the  bafe  of  the  objeft  being  in  the  plane  whofe  in- 
tei  feftion  is  given,  three  of  the  tides  of  the  folid  perpendi- 
cular to  the  original  plane. 

Let  I'N*  be  the  interfeftion  of  the  original  plane,  a the 
point  of  concourfe  of  the  neareft  angle  in  the  interfeftion 

PN\ 

Find  the  vamthing  line,  V‘  L1,  of  the  original  plane,  whofe 
interfedion  is  I ' N%  as  alfo  its  centre  C\  and  diftance  C1  E\ 

Find  the  vanithing  point,  v1,  of  the  interfedion  of  the  in- 
clined fide  of  the  wedge,  with  the  original.plane,  and  draw 
the  indefinite  reprefentation  av'.  , 

Find  the  vanifhing  point,  of  the  other  fide ; the  va- 
nifhing points,  v',  v!,  being  in  the  vanifhing  line  V’L2. 

Find  the  vanifhing  point,  v\  of  original  lines,  perpendicular 
to  original  planes,  which  have  V1  L7  for  their  vanifhing  line. 

Join  the  vanifhing  points  vx  and  v\  and  preduce  v'v’ 
to  v4. 

Find  the  centre  C4,  and  diftance  C4  E+,  of  the  vanifhing 
line  <u4  v',  that  is  of  V*  L4 ; join  v'  E4. 

On  the  radials  E4v' and  E^5,  make  E4  G and  E4F  in 
the  ratio  of  the  fides,  which  have  V4  L+  for  their  vanifhing 
line  ; join  GF ; draw  E4v4  parallel  to  GF,  and  will  be 
the  vanifhing  point  of  the  two  inclined  arrafes. 

Find  the  reprefentations,  ab  and  ae,  of  the  hither  fides 
of  the  bafe.  Join  av'  and  bv‘ ; join  v' e,  which  produce  to 
meet  the  indefinite  reprefentation  av4  in  d;  join  dv 7,  cutting 
bvx  at  c,  which  completes  the  entire  folid. 

By  joining  v’  v',  V’L'willbe  the  vanifhing  line  of  the 
inclined  plane  abcd\  and  by  finding  the  centre  C?,  and  dif- 
tance C:E!,  and  joining  E3®4  and  E’^7,  the  original  pro- 
portion of  the  inclined  plane  may  be  found,  by  drawing  the 
diagonal  ac,  and  producing  it  to  meet  the  vanifhing  line 
V3L!  at  v\  and  joining  n'E1;  then  the  reftangle  KLME3, 
whofe  other  fides  meet  the  radial  v'  E ! in  L,  is  the  original 
of  the  inclined  plane  : and  thus  any  figure  may  be  drawn  in 
the  original  plane,  whoffe  vanifhing  line  is  V3  L\ 

The  principles  of  light  and  fhade  will  be  treated  under  the 
article  Shadows. 

The  writers  on  perfpeftivb  are  very  numerous.  The  fol- 
lowing, (fome  of  whom  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
brief  hiltory  of  the  fcience  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,)  are  the  principal,  with  the  dates  of  their  perform- 
ances, as  near  as  can  be  afeertained. 

Guido  Ubaldus,  1600,  Latin,  folio;  Bernard  Lamy, 
1701,  8vo. ; s’Gravefande,  1711,  8vo.,  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifh  by  Stone,  1724  ; Marolois,  Vredeman  Friefe,  the  Jefuit, 
4to. ; Pozzo,  folio.  The  Jefuic  was  tranflated  into  Englifh 
by  E.  Chambers,  1726.  Ozanam’s  Mathematics  contain 
alfo  a treatife  on  Perfpeftive.  Thefe  are  all  foreign  works. 
The  following  lift  contains  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Englifh 
authors,  or  their  works,  that  have  written  on  perfpeftive. 

Humphry  Ditton,  1712,  8vo. ; Moxon,  folio;  Brook 
Taylor,  two  treatifes,  one  in  1715,  and  the  other  in  1719, 
both  8vo. ; Langley,  1730,  4to. ; Oakley’s  Magazine  of 
Architefture,  Perfpeftive,  and  Sculpture,  1730,  folio; 
Halfpenny,  1 73 1 ; Hamilton,  1738,  folio;  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor's  Method  of  Perfpeftive,  by  Kirby,  1 754,  letter- 
prefs,  4to.,  and  plates,  folio;  Sirigatti  by  Ware,  1754, 
folio  ; Kirby’s  Parallel  fupprefled  ; Kirby’s  Perfpeftive  of 
Architefture,  1760,  large  folio;  Highmore,  1763,  4to.  ; 
Fournier,  1764,  4to. ; Cowley's  Moveable  Schemes  for  il- 
luftrating  the  Principles  of  Perfpeftive,  17 65,  4to. ; Fer- 
gufon,  1765,  8vo.  ; Ware’s  Complete  Body  of  Architec- 
ture contains  a treatife  on  Perfpeftive,  1768,  folio;  Prieft- 
ley,  1770,  8vo. ; Edward  Noble,  1771,  8vo. ; Thomas 
Mahon,  1775,  folio;  Bradberry ; Shiraton  in  hi*  Cabinet 


and  Upholfterer’s  Drawing-Book,  4to. ; Wood  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1797,  8vo. ; the  Painter’s  Maulftick  by  James  Mal- 
ton,  1800,  4to. ; Douglas,  1805,  letter-prefs,  8vo.,  and 
plates,  folio;  Edwards,  1806,  4to. ; Thomas  Noble,  fe- 
cond  edition,  1809,  4to-  i Wood’s  Leftures,  London, 
fecond  edition,  1809,  4to.  ; W.  Daniel,  1810,  fmall  8vo. 
for  children  ; a thin  quarto  without  the  name  of  the  author, 
the  title  being  “ A new  Treatife  on  Perfpeftive,  founded 
on  the  fimpleft  Principles,  containing  univerfal  Rules  for 
drawing  the  Reprefentation  of  any  Objoft  on  a vertical 
Plane,”  1810,  thin  4to.  ; D-  Crefiwell,  A.M.,  1811,  8vo  ; 
Milne  in  his  Elements  of  Architefture,  1812,  4to. ; and 
Mr.  Hayter,  1813,  8vo.  Befides  the  above  authors  and 
treatifes  are  Muller,  Martin,  and  Emerfon,  who  have  written 
oftavo  treatifes  in  their  mathematical  courfes.  A thin  quarto 
was  written  by  Bardwell,  a painter.  The  Artifts’  Repofi- 
tory,  publiihed  by  C.  Taylor,  Hatton  Garden,  contains 
alfo  an  article  on  perfpeftive. 

But  of  all  the  above  works,  or  authors’  works,  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor’s  is  the  moft  celebrated,  on  account  of  the  univer- 
fality  of  his  principles  in  their  application  to  planes  and  ob- 

{'efts.  For  though  vanifhing  points  in  every  pofition  were 
cnown  to  Guido  Ubaldus,  and  s’Gravefande  not  only  under  - 
ftood  the  ufe  of  vanifhing  points,  but  the  ufe  of  diredtors  alfo 
in  the  reprefentation  ©f  a point,  anterior  to  the  appearance  of 
any  thing  publifhed  by  Brook  Taylor;  but  Brook  Taylor  has 
extended  his  theory  not  only  to  vanifhing  points,  but  to  the 
vanifhing  lines  of  planes  in  every  fituation,  which,  when 
once  afeertained,  the  reprefentation  of  an  objeft  is  found  by 
the  fame  means  in  each  plane,  and  confequently  with  the 
fame  facility.  Hamilton  feems  to  be  the  firft  writer  who 
introduced  the  praftice  of  fetting  the  radial,  or  parallel  of 
the  original  line  from  the  vanifhing  point,  upon  the  vanifhing 
line,  and  the  original  line  from  the  interfefting  point  upon 
the  interfefting  line,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  reprefentation 
of  any  point,  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the  original  line,  and 
to  find  the  originals  from  the  reprefentations  given.  (See 
problems  8 and  9,  book  ii.  feft.  2,  of  his  Stereography, 
and  the  following  corollaries  from  problem  8. } This  author 
is  the  firft  who  has  applied  the  harmonical  divifion  of  lines  to 
perfpeftive.  Noble’s  Perfpeftive  contains  feveral  inven- 
tions : his  methods  of  drawing  indefinite  reprefentations  to 
inacceflible  vanifhing  points,  both  by  feales  and  other  means, 
.are  new.  Thomas  Malton’s  treatife  on  this  fubjeft  is  an  able 
performance.  His  theory  is  well  arranged,  and  demon- 
ftrated  with  true  geometrical  fpirit.  The  choice  of  his  ex- 
amples in  the  component  parts  of  architefture,  before  uniting 
the  whole  into  a complete  edifice,  are  excellent. 

The  works  on  perfpeftive  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
among  the  authors  already  enumerated,  are  performed 
ftriftly  upon  the  principles  of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor:  Hamil- 
ton, Kirby,  Highmore,  Fournier,  Prieftley,  Noble,  Tho- 
mas Malton,  J.  Wood,  Edwards,  J.  G.  Wood,  CrefT- 
well,  A.M. 

Though  Mr.  James  Malton  pretends  to  unite  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  with  thofe  of  Vignola  and  Siri- 
gatti, he  might  have  referred  them  with  more  propriety  to 
s’Gravefande’s  invention  of  direftors,  as  the  ufe  of  the  ftation 
point,  which  is  only  a direfting  point,  can  be  more/eafily 
explained  upon  the  principles  of  the  direfting  line,  direftor, 
and  direfting  point,  than  by  any  mechanical  notion  ; fo  that 
the  methods  which  he  ufes  may  be  referred  entirely  to  the 
principles  of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor.  In  the  method  ufed  in 
James  Malton’s  Perfpeftive,  every  point  of  an  objeft  in  the 
original  plane  is  found  in  the  pifture,  by  a line  drawn  be- 
tween the  interfefting  and  vanifhing  point,  or  drawn  from 
fome  point  already  found,  and  the  vanifhing  point,  and  an- 
5 D * other 
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other  line  drawn  by  the  directing  point  and  the  direftor : for 
when  the  direftor  of  an  original  line  coincides  with  the  inter- 
feftion  of  the  vertical  plane,  the  reprefentations  direfted  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  interfeftion,  or  to  the  vanilhing  line; 
therefore,  lines  thus  drawn  in  the  pifture  will  fall  in  the 
fame  ftraight  lines  with  original  lines  parallel  to  the  pifture, 
and  to  the  vertical  plane,  infilling  upon  the  remote  ex- 
tremities of  the  lines  drawn  to  the  direfting  point.  This, 
therefore,  admits  of  the  plan  of  the  cbjeft  either  being  con- 
nefted  with  the  pifture,  or  feparated  from  it,  as  conveniency 
may  require.  This  circumftance  has  even  been  overlooked 
in  the  more  excellent  treatife  of  the  father  of  the  gentleman, 
upon  whofe  work  the  remarks  are  now  made. 

It  is  fomething  remarkable,  that  in  Brook  Taylor’s  Per- 
fpeftive,  he  no  where  direfts  the-  radial  to  be  placed  upon 
the  vanilhing  line,  except  in  problem  i o,  inverfe  perfpeftive, 
notwithllanding  the  very  near  affinity  (hewn  in  problems  3, 
and  4,  which  one  would  have  thought  might  have  led  to 
that  application ; particularly,  conlidering  the  great  ufe 
which  Kirby,  Highmore,  Fournier,  Prieftley,  E.  Noble, 
Thomas  Mahon,  J.  Wood,  Edwards,  and  others  of  inferior 
note,  have  made  of  it,  in  reprefenting  original  meafures 
without  the  ufe  of  the  plan.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in 
Brock  Taylor’s  Perfpeftive,  when  he  finds  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  an  original  figure  without  the  plan,  he  firft  finds  the 
reprefentation  of  a fide  of  the  figure  ; then  the  reprefentation 
of  a line,  whofe  original  will  make  an  angle  of  the  figure 
with  the  original  fide  of  the  projeftion  given  ; then  deter- 
mines the  proportion  of  the  laft  line,  found  by  fuppofing 
the  two  fides  to  be  joined  by  a third  line,  making  a triangle  ; 
then  finds  the  vanilhing  point  of  the  third  fide.  He  then 
proceeds  with  another  fide,  if  more  than  three,  in  the  fame 
manner ; fo  that  he  fuppofes  the  original  figure  divided  into 
triangles,  by  drawing  diagonals,  and  conftrufts  angles  at  the 
eye,  equal  to  thofe  which  he  fuppofes  the  originals  to  have  ; 
then  finds  the  vanilhing  points  of  the  fides,  and  of  the  dia- 
gonals ; and,  by  drawing  the  fucceffive  lines  to  the  refpeftive 
vanilhing  points,  completes  the  whole  reprefentation.  Or, 
he  finds  the  projeftion  of  each  triangle,  if  more  than  one,  in  the 
fucceflion  which  they  adjoin  each  other,  until  the  whole  re- 
prefentation is  completed.  Now,  by  placing  the  length  of 
the  radials  upon  the  vanilhing  line,  the  originals  may  be  re- 
prefented,  without  fuppofing  the  figure  to  be  refolved  into 
triangles.  But  what  is  Hill  more  to  be  wondered  at,  in  re- 
fpeft  to  Brook  Taylor,  in  problem  10,  of  the  edition  1719, 
the  interfeftion  of  a plane,  its  vanilhing  line,  with  the  cernre 
and  diftance  of  the  vanilhing  line,  are  given,  to  find  only  the 
length  of  the  original  of  a projeftion  given,  which  is  a 
problem  in  inverfe  perfpeftive  ; he  abfolutely  fets  the  length 
of  the  radial  on  the  vanilhing  line : and  had  he  done  fo,  in 
finding  the  reprefentations  of  original  figures,  he  would  have 
been  the  foie  inventor  of  the  praftice,  without  the  ufe  of  the 
ground  plan,  or  the  figure  to  be  reprefented  being  placed  in 
its  true  fituation. 

Perspective  is  alfo  ufed  for  a kind  of  pifture  or  paint- 
ing, frequently  feen  in  gardens : and  at  the  ends  of  gal- 
leries ; defigned  exprefsly  to  deceive  the  fight  by  reprefent- 
ing the  continuation  of  an  alley,  a building,  landfcape,  or 
the  like 

Perspective,  Aerial,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a general  de- 
nomination for  that  which  more  reftriftedly  is  called  aerial 
perfpeftive,  or  the  art  of  giving  a due  diminution  or  degra- 
dation to  the  ftrength  of  light,  (hade,  and  colours  of  ob- 
jeft3  ; according  to  their  different  diftances,  the  quantity  of 
light  which  falls  upon  them,  and  the  ‘medium  through 
which  they  are  feen  ; the  cbiaro-fcuro,  or  c/air-  ob/cure, 
which  confifts  in  expreffing  the  different  degrees  of  light, 
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(hade,  and  colour  of  bodies,  arifing  from  their  own  lhapev 
and  the  pofition  of  their  parts  with  refpeft  to  the  eye  and 
neighbouring  objefts,  whereby  their  light  or  colours  are  af- 
fefted  ; and  keeping,  which  is  the  obfervance  of  a due  pro- 
portion in  the  general  light  and  colouring  of  the  whole 
pifture;  fo  that  no  light  or  colour  in  one  part  may  be  too 
bright  or  ftrong  for  another.  A painter  who  wou'd  fucceed 
in  aerial  perfpeftive,  ought  carefully  to  ftudy  the  effefts 
which  diftance,  or  different  degrees  or  colours  of.  light  have 
on  each  particular  original  colour,  to  know  how  its  hue 
or  ftrength  is  changed  in  the  feveral  circumftanccs  that 
occur,  and  to  reprefent  it  accordingly.  As  all  objefts  in 
a pifture  take  their  meafures  in  proportion  to  thofe  placed 
in  the  front,  fo  in  aerial  perfpeftive,  the  ftrength  of  light, 
and  the  brightnefs  of  the  colours  of  objefts  clofe  to  the 
pifture,  mull  ferve  as  a meafure,  with  refpeft  to  which  ail 
the  fame  colours  at  feveral  diftances  mult  have  a propor- 
tional degradation  in  like  circumftanees. 

Perspective,  Alley  in.  See  Alley. 

Perspective,  Architecture  in.  See  Architecture. 

Perspective,  Bird's  eye  view  in,  is  that  which  fuppofes 
the  eye  to  be  placed  above  any  building,  &c.  as  in  the  air, 
at  a confiderable  diftance  from  it  : this  is  applied  in  draw- 
ing the  reprefentations  of  fortification,  when  it  is  neceffary 
not  only  to  exhibit  one  view  as  feen  from  the  ground,  but  fo 
much  of  the  feveral  buildings  as  the  eye  can  p ;ffibly  take 
in  at  one  time  from  any  fituation.  In  order  to  this,  we  mull 
fuppofe  the  eye  to  be  removed  a confiderable  height  above 
the  ground,  and  to  be  placed  as  it  were  in  the  air,  fo  as  to 
look  down  into  the  building  like  a bird  that  is  flying.  In 
reprefentations  of  this  kind,  the  higher  the  horizontal  line 
is  placed,  the  more  of  the  fortification  will  be  feen,  and  vice 
verfa. 

Perspective,  Diagonal.  See  Opera  Glafs. 

Perspective,  Graphical.  See  Graphical. 

Perspective  Machine,  is  a machine  by  whieh  any  perfon 
may  delineate  the  true  perfpeftive  figure  of  objefts,  without 
the  help  of  the  rules  of  this  art.  Mr.  Fergufon  has  de- 
feribed  a machine  of  this  kind,  the  invention  of  which  he 
aferibes  to  Dr.  Bevis.  The  plane  of  this  inllrument, 
Plate  XXIV.  Mifcellany,  exhibited  in  Jig.  i,  and  Jig.  2, 
is  a reprefentation  of  it  when  made  ufe  of  in  drawing 
diftant  objefts  in  perfpeftive.  a b e f [Jig.  1 ) is  an 
oblong  fquare  board,  reprefented  by  A B E F in  jig.  2 ; 
x and  y (X  and  Y)  are  two  hinges  on  which  the 
part  cld  (C  L D)  is  moveable.  This  part  confifts 
of  two  arches  or  portions  of  circles  elm  (CL  M)  and 
d n l (D  N L),  joined- together  at  the'top  1 (L),  and 
at  bottom  to  the  crofs  bar  dc  (D  C),  to  which  one  part 
of  each  hinge  is  fixed,  and  the  other  part  to  a flat  board, 
half  the  length  cf  the  board  abef  (A  B E F),  and  glued 
to  its  uppermoft  fide.  The  centre  of  the  arch  cm  1 is  at  d, 
and  the  centre  of  the  arch  d n l is  at  c. 

On  the  outer  fide  of  the  arch  dnl  is  a Hiding-piece  n, 
(much  like  the  nut  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  belonging 
to  a common  globe,)  which  may  be  moved  to  any  part  of 
the  arch  between  d and  / : and  there  is  fuch  another  Aider, 
0,  on  the  arch  c m 1,  which  may  be  fet  to  any  part  between 
c and  /.  A thread  cpn  (CPN)  is  ftretched  tight  from 
the  centre  c (C)  to  the  Aider  n (N),  and  fuch  another 
thread  is  ftrelched  from  the  centre  d (D)  to  the  Aider  0 (O); 
the  ends  of  the  threads  being  fattened  to  thefe  centres  and 
Aiders. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  by  moving  thefe  Aiders  on  their  re- 
fpeftive arches,  the  interfeftion  p (P)  of  the  threads  may 
be  brought  to  any  point  of  the  open  fpace  within  the 
arches.  In  the  groove  k (K)  is  a ftraight  Aiding  bar  i (I), 
2 whieh 
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which  may  be  drawn  farther  out,  or  pufftcd  farther  in,  at 
pleafure. 

To  the  outer  end  of  this  bar  I (Jig.  2.)  is  fixed  the  up- 
right piece  H Z,  in  which  is  a groove  for  receiving  .the 
fliding-piece  Q.  In  this  Aider  is  a fmall  hole  r for  the  eye 
to  look  through  in  uling  the  machine  : and  there  is  a long 
flit  in  HZ,  to  let  the  hole  r be  feen  through  when  the  eye 
is  placed  behind  it  at  any  height  of  the  hole  above  the 
level  of  the  bar  I. 

In  delineating  a perfpe&ive  reprefentation,  e.gr.  of  the 
houfe,  qtrp,  a great  way  off,  place  the  machine  on  a 
fteady  table,  with  the  end  E F of  the  horizontal  board, 
A B E F,  toward  the  houfe,  fo  that  when  the  Gothic-like 
arch  D L C is  fet  upright,  the  middle  part  of  the  open 
lpace  (about  P)  within  it  may  be  even  with  the  houfe  when 
you  place  your  eye  on  Z,  and  look  at  the  houfe  through  the 
fmall  hole  r.  Then  fix  the  corners  of  a fquare  piece  of 
paper  with  four  wafers  on  the  furface  of  that  half  of  the  ho- 
rizontal board  which  is  neareft  the  houfe  ; and  all  is  ready 
for  drawing. 

Set  the  arch  upright,  as  in  the  figure  ; which  it  will  be 
when  it  comes  to  the  perpendicular  fide  t of  the  upright 
piece  1 1,  fixed  to  the  horizontal  board  behind  D.  Then 
place  your  eye  at  Z,  and  look  through  the  hole  r at  any 
point  of  the  houfe,  as  q,  and  move  the  Aiders  N and  O 
till  you  bring  the  interie&ion  of  the  threads  at  P dire&ly 
between  your  eye  and  the  point  q ; then  put  down  the 
arch  flat  upon  the  paper  on  the  board,  as  at  S T,  and  the 
interfeflion  of  the  threads  will  be  at  W.  Mark  the 
point  W on  the  paper  with  the  dot  of  a black  lead  pen- 
cil, and  fet  the  arch  upright  again,  as  before  : then  look 
through  the  hole  r,  and  move  the  Aiders  N and  O till 
the  interfeftion  of  the  threads  comes  between  your  eye  and 
any  other  point  of  the  houfe,  as  p : then  put  down  the 
arch  again  to  the  paper,  and  make  a pencil  mark  thereon 
at  the  interfe&ion  of  the  threads,  and  draw  a line  from 
that  mark  to  the  former  one  at  W ; which  line  will  be  a 
true  perfpe&ive  reprefentation  of  the  corner  p q of  the 
houfe. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  bringing  the  interfedlion 
of  the  threads  fucceflively  between  your  eye  and  the  other 
points  of  the  outlines  of  the  houfe,  as  r,  s,  & c.  and  put 
down  the  arch  to  mark  the  like  points  on  the  paper  at  the 
interfedlion  of  the  threads  : then  conneft  thefe  points  by 
ftraight  lines,  which  will  be  the  perfpedlive  outlines  of  the 
houfe.  In  like  manner  find  the  points  of  the  corners  of  the 
door  and  windows,  top  of  the  houfe,  chimnies,  &c.  and 
draw  the  finifliing  lines  from  point  to  point : then  fltade 
the  whole,  making  the  lights  and  fliades  as  you  fee  them  on 
the  houfe  itfelf,  and  you  will  have  a true  perfpe&ive  figure 
of  it.  Great  care  mull  be  taken,  during  the  whole  time, 
that  the  pofition  of  the  machine  be  not  Aiifted  on  the  table  ; 
and  to  prevent  fuch  ari  inconvenience,  the  table  Ihould  be 
very  ftrong  and  fteady,  and  the  machine  fixed  to  it,  either 
by  ferews  or  clamps. 

I'n  the  fame  way,  a landfcape,  or  any  number  of  objefts 
within  the  field  of  a view  through  the  arch,  may  be  deli- 
neated, by  finding  a fufficient  number  of  perfpedive  points 
on  the  paper,  and  connedlirig  them  by  ftraight  or  curved 
lines  as  they  appear  to  the  eye. 

The  arch  ought  to  be  at  leall  a foot  wide  at  bottom,  that 
the  eye  at  Z may  have  a large  field  of  view  through  it ; 
and  the  eye  fhould  then  be,  at  leaft,  10^  inches  from  the 
interfe&ion  of  the  threads  at  P when  the  arch  is  fet  up- 
right. For  if  it  be  nearer,  the  boundaries  of  view  at  the 
fides  near  the  foot  of  the  arch  will  fubtend  an  angle  at  Z 
of  more  than  fixty  degrees,  which  will  not  only  ftrain  the 


eye,  but  will  alfo  caufe  the  outermoft  parts  of  the  drawing 
to  have  a difagrecable  appearance.  To  avoid  this,  it  will 
be  proper  to  draw  back  the  Aiding  bar  I,  till  Z be  14^ 
inches  diftant  from  P ; and' then  the  whole  field  of  view, 
through  the  foot-wide  arch,  will  not  fubtend  an  angle  to 
the  eye  at  Z of  more  than  forty-five  degrees  ; which  will 
give  a more  eafy  and  pleafant  view,  not  c nly  of  all  the  ob- 
jedts  themfelves,  but  alfo  of  their  reprefentations  on  the 
paper  whereon  they  are  delineated.  So  that,  whatever  the 
width  of  the  arch  be,  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  it  ftiould 
be  in  this  proportion  : as  12  is  to  the  width  of  the  arch,  fo 
is  14^  to  the  diftance  of  the  eye  (at  Z)  from  it. 

If  a pane  of  glafs,  laid  over  with  gum  water,  be  fixed  into 
the  arch,  and  fet  upright  when  dry,  a perfon  who  looks 
through  the  hole  r may  delineate  the  objedls  upon  the  glafs 
which  he  fees  at  a diftance  through  and  beyond  it,  and  then 
transfer  the  delineation  to  a paper  put  upon  the  glafs.  Fer- 
gufon’s  Perfpedlive,  chap.iii. 

Mr.  Kirby  has  alfo  contrived  and  deferibed  an  inftrument 
that  will  be  ufeful  in  taking  extenfive  views,  &c.  The  ruler 
AB  (Jig.  3.)  is  J9  inches  long,  and  is  graduated  into  19 
equal  parts  ; it  has  a dove-tail  groove  on  its  upper  edge 
to  receive  the  perpendicular  ruler  G,  which  has  one  end 
fitted  to  it,  fo  as  to  Aide  very  eafily  ; this  ruler  is  14 
inches  long,  and  is  divided  into  14  equal  parts,  and  upon 
the  back  fide  of  it  F is  a line  drawn  exa&ly  in  the  middle, 
to  which  is  fixed  a filken  line  with  a fmall  plummet  at  the 
end.  The  ruler  A B is  fixed  by  two  ferews  a,  c,  to  two 
pieces  of  thin  brafs  ; and  thefe  pieces  of  brafs  are  fixed  at 
the  other  ends  by  two  ferews  d,  e , to  a ftronger  piece  of 
brafs  b f,  which  goes  clofe  to  the  ruler  A B,  and  has  a joint 
at  X turning  upon  a ferew  : below  this  joint  is  a piece  of 
round  brafs  about  fix  inches  long,  which  goes  into  a hole 
made  in  the  top  of  the’  llaff,  and  may  be  raifed  higher  or 
lower,  by  means  of  a ferew  S : C D E reprefents  part  of 
this  ftaff,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  about  three  feet,  and 
at  the  bottom  is  a rank  ferew  made  of  iron  and  fixed  to 
the  ftaff.  H I is  a wire  22  inches  long,  with  a ferew  at  h 
to=  go  into  the  hole  b ; the  piece  of  brafs  wire  bent  into 
the  form  i b,  is  fixed  to  the  wire  H I by  the  ferew  k ; and 
the  part  i goes  into  the  hole/in  the  brafs-piece  bf.  The 
fmall  wire  KL  is  about  12  inches  long,  and  flatted  at  K, 
at  which  place  is  a little  hole  above  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  ; this  wire  K L is  fitted  to  the  holes  1,  m,  n,  0, 
which  are  made  in  the  larger  wire  H I,  and  it  may  be 
placed  higher  or  lower  by  means  of  a fmall  ferew.  This 
. inftrument  is  ufed  in  the  following  manner : fix  a paper 
upon  a drawing  board,  as  in  Jig.  4,  and  divide  the  paper 
lengthways  into  19  equal  parts,  and  perpendicularly  into 
14  equal  parts  ; making  thefe  divifions  greater  or  fmaller 
according  to  your  defign.  Then  take  the  ftaff,  and  fix  it 
ftrongly  in  the  ground  by  means  of  a ferew  at  bottom, 
and  at  a convenient  diftance  from  the  profpeft  which  you 
intend  to  take.  After  this,  put  the  inftrument  together  as 
in  Jig.  5,  and  fix  the  ruler  A B exactly  horizontal  by 
means  of  the  plummet  on  the  perpendicular  ruler  and  the 
brafs  joint  X ; then  fix  the  wire  K L,  fo  as  to  have  the  eye- 
hole e:>adlly  level  with  the  horizon  or  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  eye,  and  take  care  to  have  the  greateft  diftance  of  the 
eye-hole  from  the  ruler  equal  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
longeft  ruler  A B,  and  never  lefs  than  the  diftance  h l. 
Having  thus  fixed  the  inftrument,  proceed  to  make  the 
drawing  ; look  through  the  eye-hole,  and  then  move  the 
perpendicular  ruler  in  the  groove,  till  you  get  one  edge 
exadlly  againft  fome  principal  objeft  ; then  will  the  parts 
upon  the  ruler  ftiew  how  high  the  objedl  is  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ruler,  i.  e,  from  the  bottom  of  the  pi&ure,  and  you 
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will  alfo  know  its  apparent  height ; therefore  transfer  this 
to  the  paper  in  thofe  fquares  which  correfpond  with  the  di- 
vifions  upon  the  rulers.  For  the  breadth  of  obje&s,  move 
the  perpendicular  ruler  fo  as  to  be  even  with  the  Tides  of  an 
object,  and  the  divifions  upon  the  lower  ruler  will  (hew  their 
apparent  breadths.  After  the  fame  manner,  get  the  places 
and  apparent  fizes  of  as  many  principal  objedls  as  are  ne- 
ceffary  for  affifting  you,  in  completing  the  whole  drawing, 
which  may  be  done  by  this  method  with  great  exa&nefs. 
When  the  drawing  is  finifhed,  the  inftrument  may  be  taken 
to  pieces  and  put  into  a box,  which  may  ferve  as  a drawing 
board  ; the  top  M may  be  fcrewed  into  the  ftaff,  which  will 
ferve  as  a walking-ftick,  and  the  (tool  to  fit  on  may  be 
made  very  portable  : fo  that  every  part  of  this  apparatus 
may  be  carried  by  one  perfon  without  any  inconvenience. 
Kirby,  ubi  fupra,  b.  ii.  p.  65,  &c. 

Perspective,  Military , is  that  wherein  the  eye  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  very  remote  from  the  table  or  plane.  See  Bird’s 
Eye  View,  in  Perspective. 

Perspective,  Scenographic.  See  Scenography. 

Perspective  of  Shadows.  See  Shadow. 

Perspective,  Specular,  is  that  which  reprefents  the  ob- 
jects, in  conical,  fpherical,  or  other  mirrors,  ereft  and  clear, 
whereas  on  other  planes  they  appear  confufed  and  irregular. 
See  Mirror  and  Anamorphosis. 

PERSPICUITY,Perspicuitas,  ini?^/or«V,isaprincipaI 
excellence  of  ftyle,  to  which  all  the  ornaments  and  beauties 
of  fpeech  ought  to  give  way  : as  it  is  neceflary  to  render 
a difcourfe  intelligible,  and  forms  one  of  the  conftituent 
parts  of  elegance.  “ Prima  eft  eloquentiae  virtus  perfpi- 
cuitas,”  fays  Quintilian,  lib.  viii.  cap.  2.  There  are  three 
different  ways  in  which  perfpicuity  in  a compofition  may 
be  violated  ; viz.  by  obfcurity,  ambiguity,  and  unintelli- 
gible expreflion.  The  common  fources  of  obfcurity  are 
fome  defedl  in  the  expreflion,  arifing  from  ellipfes  in  lan- 
guage, the  affedlation  of  concifenefs,  or  rapidity  of  thought 
in  writers,  or  a bad  choice  of  words ; a bad  arrangement 
of  the  words,  fo  that  the  conftrudlion  is  not  fufficiently 
clear ; the  ufe  of  the  fame  word  in  different  fenfes  in  the 
fame  fentence,  an  uncertain  reference  in  pronouns  and  rela- 
tives : too  complicated  or  artificial  a flrudlure  of  the  fen- 
tence, fo  that  the  fenfe  is  too  long  fufpended  by  parenthefis  ; 
the  injudicious  introdu&ion  of  technical  words  and  phrafes; 
and,  laftly,  very  long  fentences.  Ambiguity  may  be  occa- 
fioned  either  by  ufing  fome  expreflion  which  is  equivocal,  or 
by  ranging  the  words  in  fuch  an  order  that  the  conftru&ion 
is  rendered  equivocal.  The  laft  fault  proceeds  either  from 
great  confufion  of  thought,  which  is  commonly  accom- 
panied with  intricacy  of  expreflion,  or  from  affedlation  of 
excellence  in  the  didiion,  evidenced  by  the  injudicious  ufe  of 
figures,  or  from  a total  want  of  meaning.  In  thefe  feveral 
ways,  a fpeaker  may  exprefs  himfelf  obfcurely,  and  fo  con- 
vey his  meaning  imperfedlly  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer ; or 
exprefs  himfelf  ambiguoufly,  and  fo,  along  with  his  own,  con- 
vey a meaning  entirely  different ; or  exprefs  himfelf  unin- 
telligibly, and  fo  convey  no  meaning  at  all.  Dr.  Campbell 
in  his  “ Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,’  vol.  ii.  book  2,  chap.  6. 
has  well  exemp  ified  and  expofed  thefe  offences  againft  per- 
fpicuity. It  is  juftly  obfervedby  Quintilian,  ubi  fupra,  that 
by  perfpicuity, care  is  taken,  not  that  the  hearer  may  under- 
ftand,  if  he  will ; but  that  he  mujl  underftand,  whether  he  will 
or  not.  See  Style 

PERSPIRATION,  in  Phyfology,  the  office  of  the 
(kin,  by  which  it  forms  and  difcharges  various  matters,  prin- 
cipally fluids,  from  the  blood  ; or  the  matters  themfelves  fo 
difcharged.  It  is  diftinguifhed  into  fenfible  and  infenfible , ac- 


cording as  it  confifts  of  fluids  recognizable  by  the  fenfes,  or 
of  fuch  as  efcape  our  obfervation.  See  Integuments. 

Perspiration  of  Plants,  in  Vegetable  Phyfology,  takes 
place  chiefly  from  the  furface  of  their  leaves  In  order  to 
collect  the  liquor  perfpired,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  introduce 
a branch  of  the  plant  into  any  fufficiently  capacious  glafs 
veffel ; when  the  fluid  which  exudes  will  trickle  down  the 
fides  of  the  glafs,  in  great  abundance,  efpecially  if  the  ex- 
periment be  made  in  fun-(hine.  The  liquor  thus  obtained 
is  of  a clear  watery  nature,  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  to  our 
fenfes,  or  to  our  chemical  enquiries,  from  the  fap  of  the 
fame  plant,  whatever  it  may  be,  procured  by  wounding  its 
branches  before  the  foliage  expands.  This,  which  may  be 
termed  the  infenfible  perfpiration  of  plants,  becomes  in  fome 
cafes  fenfible ; as  when  it  runs  down,  like  a flight  (bower, 
from  Willow  or  Poplar  trees,  in  hot  funny  weather;  or 
when  it  colledls  in  drops  on  the  leaves  of  Plantain  trees  in  a 
(love.  Hales  and  others  have  made  experiments  to  afeer- 
tain  the  quantity  of  infenfible  perfpiration  in  various  plants. 
The  great  annual  Sun-flower  was  found  to  perfpire  about 
feventeen  times  as  much  as  the  ordinary  infenfible  perfpiration 
of  the  human  (kin.  The  Cornelian  Cherry,  Cornus  mafcula , 
is  faid  to  difeharge,  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  much  fluid  as 
is  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  whole  (hrub.  Succu- 
lent leaves  perfpire  much  flower  than  others,  though  they 
abforb  in  a far  more  rapid  proportion. 

This  watery  perfpiration  is  the  only  excrementitious  dif- 
eharge of  the  vegetable  body.  The  fap  being  carried  up 
into  the  leaves,  where  it  is  afted  upon  by  air  and  light,  for 
the  mod  important  purpofes,  yields  thofe  various  and  highly 
curious  fecretions,  which,  being  carried  down  into  the  bark, 
afford  matter  for  the  increafe  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  for  the 
maiiifeflation  of  its  various  qualities.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  fap  which  remains,  as  it  does  not  return  to  the  root,  like 
the  blood  of  animals  to  their  heart,  can  be  difpofed  of  no 
other  wife  than  by  a copious  evaporation.  Dr.  Darwin  was 
of  opiniou  that  this  watery  perfpiration  rendered  a further 
fervice  to  the  plant,  by  being  afted  upon  by  light,  fo  as  to 
give  out  oxygen,  which  was  immediately  abforbed  by  the 
air-veffels.  But  this  hypothefis  is  inadmiflible  on  many  ac- 
counts, nor  need  we  here  repeat  that  which  is  adopted  under 
the  article  Leaf. 

The  fenfible  perfpiration  of  many  plants  is  of  a far  dif- 
ferent nature  from  the  above  watery  evaporation,  and  is  to 
be  confidered  as  an  adlual  fecretion.  Such  are  the  mucila- 
ginous exudation  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  Lime-tree,  T'tlia 
europtea ; the  faccharine  matter  perceptible  on  Orange  trees, 
hops,  beech,  and  other  plants,  which  is  one  kind  or  honey- 
dew,  and  either  owing  to  fome  injury  to  their  roots,  or  to 
the  fudden  influence  of  a cold,  or  otherwife  noxious,  atmof- 
phere.  The  Ctftus  genus,  and  many  other  (hrubs  of  warm 
countries,  afford  a refinous  exudation  from  their  leaves  and 
young  twigs.  The  Fraxinella,  Didamnvs  albus,  is  very  re- 
markable for  a highly  inflammable  vapour,  which  in  hot 
(till  weather  iffues  from,  and  hovers  around,  the  plant,  ex- 
ploding on  the  approach  of  a lighted  taper.  Manna  is  faid 
to  have  been  feraped  from  the  leaves  of  Fraxinus  Ornus, 
though  ufually  procured  only  from  the  fap  of  that  tree.  A 
kind  of  wax  may  in  like  manner  be  obtained,  as  fome  re- 
port, from  the  lea/es  of  Rofemary.  A copious  glutinous 
perfpiration  is  obfervable  on  young  leaves  of  many  kinds,  as 
the  Cherry,  Plum,  various  Poplars,  and  abundance  of  aro- 
matic herbs.  Pelargonium  inquinans  is  Angular  for  its  exu- 
dation of  a foft  oily  matter,  that  ftains  the  fingers  with  a 
red  or  vermilion-like  tinge. 

PERSTAIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Boleflaw  ; 14  miles  N.  W.  of  Jung-Buntzel. 
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PERSUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Allahabad;  10 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Gazypour. 

PERSWAR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Gurrah  ; 15  miles  S.  of  Mahur. 

PERTABGUR,  a fort  of  Hindooftan;  3c  miles  N.E. 
of  Allahabad.  N.  lat.  25°  58'.  E.  long.  82°  23'. 

PERTABPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  ; 52 
miles  N.E.  of  Manickpour.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  Bengal ; 15  miles  N.W.  of  Midnapour.  N.  lat.  22°  3 J 
E.  long.  87"  10'. 

PERTELS,  a town  of  Auftria ; fix  miles  N.  of  Boh- 
mifh  Waidhofen. 

PERTH,  a royal  borough,  and  the  county  town  of 
Perthftiire,  Scotland,  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a verdant 
plain,  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  Tay,  at  the  diftance 
of  forty  miles  and  a half  N.  by  W.  from  Edinburgh.  This 
plain  is  divided  by  the  town  into  two  parts,  called  the  north 
and  South  inches,  or  iflands,  each  of  which  meafures  about 
a mile  and  a half  in  circumference,  and  both  are  appropriated 
for  the  benefit  and  amufement  c«f  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place. 

Perth  is  a town  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  celebrated  Roman 
general  Agricola,  who  penetrated  into  this  part  of  the 
country  about  the  year  70.  He  is  faid  to  have  fixed  on  this 
fpot  as  the  feite,  originally  of  a winter  camp,  and  after- 
wards  of  a colonial  town,  from  the  refemblance  its  feenery 
bears  to  that  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  Rome.  So  ftriking 
is  the  fimilitude,  indeed,  that  the  Roman  foldiers  when  they 
Grft  faw  the  river  Tay,  and  the  adjacent  plain,  are  recorded 
to  have  exclaimed  with  one  confent,  “ Ecce  Tiber  ! Ecce 
Campus  Martius  ! Behold  the  Tiber  ! Behold  the  field  of 
Mars.”  Hence  the  Tay  was  called  New  Tiber,  by  the 
Italians  for  many  centuries ; and  Fordun,  a Scottilh  hifto- 
rian  gives  the  name  of  Tyber-Mere,  to  an  extenfive  moor 
which  lies  weft  from  the  town.  An  aqueduft,  faid  to  have 
been  conitrufted  here  by  Agricola,  is  ftill  in  exiftence,  and 
fupplies  the  mills  and  wells  with  water.  In  ancient  times 
when  the  town  was  fortified,  it  alfo  fupplied  the  ditches,  by 
which  the  latter  was  furrounded. 

Of  the  hiftory  of  Perth  during  its  Roman  occupation, 
and  forfeveral  centuries  after  the  retreat  of  that  people  from 
Britain,  nothing  certain  is  known.  Neither  is  it  recorded 
at  what  period  it  became  a chartered  town.  Alexander 
Necham,  an  Englifh  writer,  who  read  leftures  on  hiftory  at 
Paris  in  1180,  deferibed  Perth  as  a place  of  great  opulence. 
In  1 2 to,  according  to  the  Scottifh  hiftorians,  it  was  ftrongly 
fortified  by  king  William,  who.  alfo  renewed  its  former 
charters,  and  granted  it  many  additional  privileges.  At 
that  time  Perth  was  reckoned  the  capital  city  of  Scotland, 
and  even  at  the  prefent  day  it  ranks  inferior  only  to  Edin- 
burgh and  Glafgow.  Between  the  years  1201  and  1459* 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  great  national  councils  were  held 
here.  During  the  fame  period,  Perth  was  alfo  the  ufual 
refidence  of  the  Scottifh  monarch,  and  confequently  of  the 
nobility,  many  of  whofe  ancient  man  lions  ftill  adorn  its 
ftreets.  It  was  then  likewife,  as  it  is  ftill,  an  extenfive  com- 
mercial town.  Fordun  informs  119,  that  the  merchants  of 
Perth  vifited,  in  their  own  fhips,  the  Hanfe  towns  ; and  it  is 
a part  of  the  eulogium  conferred  on  Alexander  III.,  who 
died  in  1 286,  that  he  devifed  fuccefsful  meafures  for  fecuring 
the  trading  (hips  of  that  nation  againft  pirates,  and  againft 
being  detained  on  flight  pretences  in  any  foreign  port.  “ In 
confequence  of  the  care  which  he  exercifed  about  the  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  which,  for  fome  years  during  his  minority 
had  been  on  the  decline,  multitudes  of  fhips  foon  came  from 


divers  regions  loaded  with  goods  of  various  kinds  to  be  ex. 
changed  for  the  commodities  of  this  country.” 

The  German  merchants,  or  Flemings,  alfo  early  fre- 
quented the  port  of  Perth  with  mercantile  views  ; and  many 
individuals  of  that  nation  converfant  in  the  linen  and  woollen 
manufaftures,  and  iii  ftaining  of  cloth,  appear  to  have  fixed 
their  abode  in  the  town,  and  to  have  been  received  as  bur- 
gefles.  King  William,  however,  following  the  example  of 
his  grandfather  king  David,  put  the  foreign  merchants 
of  Perth  under  great  reftriftions ; and  to  prevent  the  fet- 
tlement  of  foreign  manufacturers  there,  granted  in  his 
charter  already  mentioned,  that  the  burgeffes  might  have 
a merchant  guild  of  their  own,  “ fullers  and  weavers  ex- 
cepted.” 

Edward  I.,  of  England,  added  greatly  to  the  importance 
of  Perth,  by  increafing  the  ftrength  of  its  fortifications,  and 
making  it  the  refidence  of  his  deputies.  King  Robert 
Bruce  conceiving  its  occupation  to  be  of  fignal  importance 
to  his  caufe,  attacked  this  town  in  1306,  but  was  repulfed 
by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  fallied  out,  and  defeated  the 
king  at  Methven.  In  13 11,  however,  Bruce  renewed  the 
attack,  and  after  an  obftinate  fiege  of  fix  weeks,  fucceeded 
in  ftorming  the  fortifications,  which  he  levelled  with  the 
ground.  After  the  battle  of  Duplin,  thefe  were  re-edified 
by  Edward  Baliol,  but  were  foon  again  razed  by  the  pa- 
triotic Scots.  In  1335  king  Edward  III.  took  poffeffion 
of  Perth,  arid  refided  in  it  for  a confiderable  period.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Englifh  hiftorians,  John,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
brother  to  that  monarch,  died  here  in  Oft.  1336;  but  they 
omit  a fingular  circumftance  mentioned  .by  Fordun,  which 
is,  that  he  received  his  mortal  wound  from  the  king’s  own 
hand.  In  1339  Perth  flood  a long  fiege  againft  the  regent 
Robert,  but  was  taken  by  draining  the  ditch.  In  1437  king 
James  I.  of  Scotland  was  murdered  at  the  Black  Friars  mo- 
naftery,  by  Robert  Graham,  who  wounded  him  in  twenty- 
eight  different  places,  and  the  queen  twice,  during  the  feuffle 
between  them.  At  this  period  the  town  walls  feem  to  have 
been  in  a ftate  of  demolition  ; as  we  find  them  repaired,  at  a 
very  confiderable  expence,  by  king  James  II.,  from  whofe 
reign  nothing  of  a political  nature  worthy  of  notice  occurs 
on  record,  till  the  year  1600,  when  the  earl  of  Gowrie’s 
houle  here  was  the  feene  of  one  of  the  moft  problematical 
events  in  Scottifh  hiftory.  We  allude  to  the  execution  of 
what  is  commonly  defignated  the  “ Gowrie  confpiracy,”  by 
John  Ruthven,  the  then  earl,  and  his  brother  Alexander. 
Thefe  two  young  men.  according  to  the  ftory  publifhed  by 
the  court,  having  prevailed  upon  king  James  I.  to  vifit 
Perth,  (on  the  pretence  of  fhewing  him  a fufpicious  perfon 
whom  they  had  apprehended,)  attempted  to  murder  him, 
but  were  foiled  in  the  attempt,  and  both  flain  by  his  majeily’s 
attendants  Upon  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  affem- 
bled  round  the  houfe,  threatening  revenge  upon  the  royal 
party,  and  it  was  with  confiderable  difficulty  they  were  pre- 
vailed on  to  difperfe. 

After  the  battle  of  Tibbermoor,  in  1644,  Perth  was 
feized  by  the  marquis  of  Montrofe  ; and  in  1651  it  was 
taken  by  Cromwell,  and  fortified  with  a citadel  on  the  South 
inch,  capable  of  containing  a garrifon  of  five  hundred  men. 
In  1715  the  earl  of  Marr,  at  the  head  of  a detachment  of 
the  rebels,  obtained  poffeffion  of  it,  and  occupied  it  as  a 
place  of  arms,  till  after  the  battle  of  Dunblane,  on  Sheriff- 
muir,  when  they  were  diflodged  by  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  further  to  the  north,  with  the  Pre- 
tender. The  fame  party  likewife  held  this  town  in  1745, 
when  prince  Charles  was  proclaimed  king,  and  new  ma- 
giftrates  were  appointed.  The  modern  profperity  of  Perth 
may  be  dated  from  this  period  ; for  being  the  centre  of  the 
rebellion, 


PERTH. 


rebellion,  it  was  the  refort  of  all  the  difaffe&ed  from  the 
north,  during  a confiderable  length  of  time.  Thus  its  an- 
cient aCtivity  was  in  fome  degree  revived.  The  march  and 
refidence  of  the  contending  armies  produced  a market  here 
for  all  forts  of  goods  ; capital  was  gained  by  induftrious 
perfons  ; and  advantage  taken  of  its  favourable  fituation  to 
render  it  a place  of  trade.  Hence  it  has  been  remarked 
that  Perth  is  a Angular  inftance  of  a town  that  owes  i^s  prof- 
perity  in  a great  rr.eafure  to  the  ca'amities  attendant  on  re- 
bellion and  civil  war.  Since  that  turbulent  period  it  has  in- 
creafed  nearly  one  half  in  extent  and  population. 

Perth,  in  its  municipal  capacity,  is  a royal  borough,  and 
joins  with  Dundee,  Forfar,  Cupar,  of  Fife,  and  St.  An- 
drew’s, in  fending  one  member  to  parliament.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a provoft,  three  bailies,  a dean  of  guild,  a trea- 
furer,  and  nineteen  counfellors,  moft  of  whom  are  eleCted 
from  the  incorporated  trades.  The  funds  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  very  confiderable,  and  of  late  years  have  been  ex- 
pended with  great  judgment  in  various  improvements.  Perth 
being  the  county  town,  the  fheriff’s-court  meets  here  ; and 
the  lords  of  judiciary  hold  a court  here  every  fix  months, 
when  they  go  on  their  circuits.  The  provofts  have  been 
fheriffs  within  the  town  fince  the  time  of  king  Robert  III. 
They  bear  alfo  the  office  of  coroner,  which  office  however 
is  never  exercifed  in  Scotland. 

This  town,  confideredin  refeience  to  its  buildings,  is  one 
of  the  handfomeft  in  Scotland.  It  occupies  a fcite  which 
might,  indeed  without  impropriety,  be  fele&ed  as  the  feat  of 
government,  and  the  emporium  of  commerce.  The  Tay, 
which  is  navigable  up  to  the  quays  at  common  tides  for 
(loops  and  fmall  craft,  and  in  fpring  tides  for  vefiels  of  large 
burden,  admits  of  great  extenfion  of  trade.  This  river 
flows  here  l'n  a diredion  nearly  north  and  fouth  ; but  at  a 
fliort  diftance  below  Perth  it  turns  to  the  weftward,  and  is 
loft  behind  the  hill  of  Kinnoul.  Over  it  is  a handfome 
bridge  of  ten  arches,  which  coft  about  25,000 /.  It  is  906 
feet  9 inches  in  length,  and  22  in  breadth,  with  the  para- 
pets. The  piers  are  founded  ten  feet  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
river,  upon  oaken  and  beechen  piles.  The  architeft  of  this 
magnificent  ftruClure  was  Mr.  Smeaton.  It  conne&s  Perth 
with  Kinnoul,  which  is  a borough  of  barony  under  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  nobleman  who  holds  that  title. 

The  two  chief  directs  in  Perth  are  called  the  High  ftreet 
and  South  ftreet,  both  of  which  run  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  Along  the  fide  of  the 
river  runs  another  confiderable  ftreet.  The  new  town,  which 
was  begun  in  1798,  contains  a circus  and  a terrace  cf  very 
handfome  appearance.  This  portion  of  Perth  is  fituated  on 
a plot  of  ground,  where  formerly  flood  the  monaftery  of 
Black  friars,  in  which  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  murdered, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  feveral  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  town-houfe,  which  forms  the  eaftern  termina- 
tion of  High  ftreet,  is  a large  well  built  ftruClure,  as  is  like- 
wife  the  guildhall,  which  (lands  about  the  middle  of  the 
fame  ftreet.  Several  of  the  incorporated  trades  have  halls, 
of  which  that  of  the  glovers  is  the  moft  elegant.  The 
panfh  church,  which  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  abbey 
of  Dumfermline,  and  is  a large  and  ancient  edifice,  is  now 
feparated  into  three  divifions,  called  the  eaft,  middle,  and  weft 
kirks ; befides  there  is  another  parifli  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Paul,  a chapel  of  cafe,  and  a variety  of  chapels  and 
meeting-houfes  appropriated  to  the  public  worfhip  of  dif- 
fenters.  St.  John’s  church  is  remarkable  from  the  circum- 
ftanreof  the  reformation  in  Scotland  having  firlt  publicly 
broke  out  here,  on  the  nth  of  May  1550,  when  John  Knox 
preached  a fermon  againft  idolatry,  after  which  the  pried 


being  imprudent  enough  to  difplay  his  images  and  relics,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  audience,  who  broke  the  images  in 
pieces,  tore  the  pictures,  overthrew  the  altars,  and  entirely 
defaced  every  implement  of  Catholic  fuperftition  in  the 
church.  This  done,  they  proceeded  to  the  different  monaf- 
teries  in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  pillaged  or  dc- 
molifhedthe  whole  of  them. 

The  chief  inftitutions  in  Perth  of  a public  nature  are  a 
grammar-fchocl,  an  academy,  and  a literary  and  autiquarian 
fociety'.  The  grammar-fchool  ba3  long  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  bed  in  Scotland.  Many  celebrated  (latefmen  and 
fcholars  have  received  the  early  part  of  their  education  here  ; 
and,  among  others,  the  admirable  Crichton,  and  the  late 
celebrated  and  excellent  William,  earl  of  Mansfield.  The 
academy  is  of  much  more  recent  eftablifhment  than  the 
fchool,  having  been  commence^  about  the  year  1761.  It 
is,  however,  in  a very  flourifhing  condition,  arid  is  ufually 
attended  by  from  eighty  to  a hundred  ftuder.ts,  who  are  in- 
ftrufted  in  various  branches  of  learning.  The  literary  and 
antiquarian  fociety  was  founded  16th  December,  1784 
Belonging  to  this  inftitution  is  a general  library,  befides  a 
large  collection  of  rare  books,  original  eflays,  ancient  manu- 
fcripts,  coins,  medals,  and  other  fubjefts  of  antiquity,  fuit- 
able  to  the  defign  of  the  eftablifhment. 

Perth  at  prefent  is  a place  of  very  confiderable  trade. 
There  is  a conftant  intercourfe  by  water  between  Perth  and 
London.  Every  four  days,  during  the  fifhing  feafon,  a 
fmack  fails,  and  ufually  makes  the  pafiage  within  a week. 
A number  of  merchant  veflels  likewife  frequent  this  port ; 
and  thofe  of  heavier  burden  are  loaded  or  difcharged  in  the 
river,  by  means  of  hoys.  The  ftaple  manufa&ure  of  the 
town  is  linen  ; but  the  cotton  trade  is  rapidly  on  the  increafe. 
The  number  of  looms  employed  in  the  town  and  fuburbs  is 
eftimated  at  about  two  thoufand.  Cotton-mills,  bleach- 
fields,  and  print-fields,  have  been  eftablifhed  in  different 
fituations.  Leather  is  alfo  one  of  the  manufactured  produfts 
of  Perth  ; and  great  quantities  of  that  article  are  made  into 
boots,  fhoes,  and  gloves,  for  foreign  confumption.  From 
the  vicinity  of  the  Highlands,  the  manufacture  of  doe-fkins 
and  buck-flcins  has  long  beeh  eftablifhed  in  this  town.  Here 
is  a refpeCtable  banking  eftablifhment,  under  the  firm  of  the 
Perth  Bank  ; befides  a branch  of  the  bank  of  Scotland. 

Perth,  according  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1811, 
is  divided  into  four  parifhes,  and  contains  in  the  aggregate 
4715  houfes,  and  16,948  inhabitants.  The  markets  are 
well  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  provilions  and  luxuries.  The 
annual  fairs  are  eight  in  number,  a.:d  are  ufually  well  at- 
tended. 

Of  the  ancient  importance  of  Perth,  while  it  was  a royal 
refidence,  few  traces  remain  ; with  the  exception  of  the 
parliament-houfe,  and  fome  modernized  manfions  of  the  old 
nobility  ; fuch  as  the  houfes  of  the  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  earl 
of  Errol,  and  earl  of  Athol.  The  original  fortrefs  belong- 
ing to  the  town  is  now  a ruin,  and  not  even  the  feites  of  its 
monaltic  inftitutions  are  difcoverable  to  the  eye.  Gowrie- 
caftle,  already  mentioned  as  the  refidence  of  the  earls  of 
Gowrie,  is  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  town.  It 
was  built,  or,  perhaps  more  properly  fpeaking,  rebuilt,  in 
1520,  by  the  countefs  of  Huntly.  After  the  forfeiture  of 
tne  Gowrie  eftates,  it  became  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  was  prefented  in  1746,  by  the  magiftrates,  to- 
gether with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh,  to  William,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  afterwards  fold  it  to  the  board  of  ord- 
nance for  the  fum  of  5000/.  ; and  it  has  ever  fince  been  ap- 
propriated as  barracks  for  a company  of  the  royal  artillery. 
In  the  pleafure-grounds  attached  to  this  houfe  is  a curious 
ftruClure,  called  the  Monk's-Tower,  the  origin  and  former 
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ufes  of  which  are  not  corredtly  ascertained.  This  ftrudlure 
is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  meafures  internally  24  feet  by  13. 
The  roof  is  very  lofty,  and  vaulted ; and  on  the  ceiling  are 
coarfely  painted  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  the  heathen 
gods  and  goddeffes,  and  the  arms,  creft,  and  cyphers  of  the 
Hay  family.  From  its  ftyle,  this  painting  does  not  appear 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Charles  I ; and  fome 
even  think  it  has  been  executed  by  the  fame  artift  who 
painted  the  ceilings  of  the  palace  of  Scoon  : hence  it  is  con- 
jedlured,  that  the  tower  has  been  erefted  for  a banquetlng- 
houfe,  at  that  period.  But  others  refer  its  origin  to  the 
14th  century,  and  affert  that  it  obtained  its  appellation  of 
Monk’s-Tower  from  having  been  built  at  the  expence  of  the 
monafteries  of  Lindores,  Balmerinoch,  Aberbrothick,  and 
Coupar-in-Angus ; which  expence,  Fordun  fays,  “ in  a 
manner  ruined  thefe  monafteries.”  This  view  of  the  fubjedl 
is  in  fome  meafure  corroborated  by  Cant’s  Notes  to  the 
Hiftory  of  Perth,  in  the  following  lines  and  note : 

“ The  great  and  ftrong  Spey  Towre, 

And  Monk’s-Towre  builded  round  a wall  of  power.” 

“ The  Spey  Tower  is  gone  : it  was  a (lately  fortrefs,  and 
had  a ftrong  prifon.  The  Roffes  of  Craigie  were  governors  of 
the  fortrefs.  At  the  reformation,  Robert  Rofs  of  Craigie 
delivered  up  the  keys  under  a proteftation.  There  remains 
nothing  of  it  but  a pitiful  ruin,  where  the  toll-houfe  is. 
Monk’s-Tower  yet  (lands,  as  deferibed  in  the  poem,  in  the 
fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  garden,  on  the  wall.  It  ferves  as  a 
magazine  of  gunpowder  for  the  train  of  artillery.  The  wall 
between  this  and  the  Spey  Tower  is  the  wall  of  the  garden, 
and  the  fofTe  without  dill  remains.” 

In  digging  the  foundation  of  the  houfe  here,  belonging  to 
colonel  Mercer  of  Aldie,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Britifti 
temple  were  difeovered.  This  edifice  is  mentioned' by  Ho- 
linlhed,  and  by  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  ; the  latter  of  whom 
fays,  it  was  eredted  by  a Britifh  king,  fon  to  Regan,  the 
fecond  daughter  of  king  Lear.  It  was  dedicated  to  Mars, 
and,  as  we  prefume,  mud  have  been  of  later  date  than  the 
Roman  invafion,  as  the  archite&ure  of  its  ruins  exhibited 
confiderable  advancement  in  the  building  art. 

The  parifti  of  Perth,  without  the  town,  extends  about 
four  miles  in  length,  and  three  miles  in  breadth.  The  foil 
varies,  but  is  extremely  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The 
adjacent  feenery  is  highly  beautiful,  but,  owing  to  molt  of 
the  eftates  here  being  entailed,  gentlemen’s  feats  arc  lefs 
numerous  than  otherwife  might  have  been  expedled.  The 
mod  remarkable  houfes  are  the  Caftle  of  Balhoufie,  an  an- 
cient feat  of  the-earls  of  Kinnoul ; the  Caftle  of  Pit-thevelefs, 
an  ancient  feat  of  the  lords  Oliphant  ; and  Few-houfe,  a feat 
belonging  to  Mr.  Marlhall  of  Hill-Cairney.  The  barracks, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  likewife  deferve  to  be 
mentioned  among  its  ornaments.  See  Beauties  of  Scotland, 

8 vo.  vol.  iv.  1801  ; alfo,  A Topographical  Dictionary  of 
Scotland,  by  N.  Carhfle,  F.S.A.,  2 vols.  4to.  1813. 

The  “ five  articles  of  Perth,”  fo  called  becaufe  they  were 
carried  by  the  influence  of  the  court  and  biftiops  at  a con- 
vention or  affembly  fummoned  to  mefet  at  Perth  Aug.  25th, 
1618,  are  as  follow:  1.  That  the  holy  facrament  (hould  be 
received  kneeling.  2.  That  minifters  (hould  be  obliged  to 
adminifter  the  facrament  in  private  houfes  to  the  fick,  if 
they  defired  it.  3.  That  minifters  might  baptize  children 
privately  at  home,  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  only  certifying  it 
to  the  congregation  the  next  Lord’s  day.  4.  That  minif- 
ters (hould  bring  fuch  children  of  their  parifti  as  could  fay 
their  catechifm,  and  repeat  the  Lord’s  prayer,  creed,  and 
ten  commandments,  to  the  bilhops,  that  they  might  confirm 
them  and  give  them  their  blefling.  c.  That  the  feftivals  of 
Vol.  XXVI. 


Chriftmas,  Eafter,  Whitfuntide,  and  the  Afcenfion  of  our 
Saviour,  (hould  for  the  future  be  commemorated  in  the 
church  of  Scotland.  The-king  ordered  thefe  articles  to  be 
publifhed  at  the  market-croffes  of  the  feveral  boroughs,  and 
the  minifters  to  read  them  in  their  pulpits ; but  mod  of 
the  minifters  refufed,  as  they  were  fan&ioned  by  no  penalty 
except  the  king’s  difpleafure.  The  king,  however,  deter- 
mining to  obtain  the  ratification  of  parliament,  iffued  a pro- 
clamation, commanding  all  minifters  who  oppofed  them,  and 
who  were  preparing  a Application  again  ft  them,  to  leave 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  within  20  hours.  The  minifters 
obeyed,  leaving  behind  them  a proteftation  againft  the  ar- 
ticles, and  an  admonition  to  the  members  of  parliament 
not  to  ratify  them,  as  they  would  anfwer  it  in  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  court  imereft  prevailed,  and  the  articles 
were  ratified,  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  the  kirk  and  nation. 
This  meafure  occafioned  a persecution  through  the  king- 
dom, and  many  of  the  Prelbyterian  minifters  were  fined,  im- 
prifoned,  and  baniftied  by  the  high  commiflion.  Thus  far 
king  James  proceeded  towards  the  reftitution  of  epifeopacy 
in  Scotland  ; but  there  was  dill  wanting  for  the  completion 
of  the  work  a public  liturgy,  or  book  of  common  prayer. 
An  infurreCtion  through  the  whole  kingdom  being  appre- 
hended, he  defifted  from  enforcing  this  unwife  meafure,  and 
left  it  to  be  finiftied  by  his  fon,  whofe  impofition  of  it  upon 
the  kirk,  without  confent  of  parliament  or  general  affembly, 
fet  fire  to  the  difeontents  of  the  people,  which  had  been  ga- 
thering for  fo  many  years. 

PERTH-AMBOY,  a city  of  America,  in  New  Jerfey, 
pleafantly  fituated  in  Middlefex  county,  at  the  head  of  Rari- 
ton  bay,  on  a neck  of  land  included  between  Rariton  river 
and  Arthur  Kull  Sound.  Its  feite  is  elevated  and  falubrious. 
It  lies  open  to  Sandy-hook,  and  has  one  of  the  bed  har- 
bours on  the  continent,  into  which  veffels  may  enter  in  one 
fide,  in  almoft  any  weather.  It  is  a port  of  entry  and  poft- 
town  ; but  although  it  is  admirably  fitpated  for  trade,  and 
the  legiflature  has  given  every  encouragement  to  induce  mer- 
chants to  fettle  here,  it  is  far  from  being  in  a flourilhing 
(late.  It  contains  about  60  houfes,  and  carries  on  a fmaU 
trade  to  the  Weft  Indies;  35  miles  S.W.  of  New  York. 
N.  lat.  4©0  3;'.  W.  long.  740  50'. 

PERTHSHIRE,  one  of  the  mod  extenfive  and  import- 
ant counties  in  the  northern  divifion  of  Scotland,  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  counties  of  Stir- 
ling and  Clackmannan;  on  the  S.W.  by  the  county  of  Dun- 
barton ; on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Argylelhire  and  Invernefs- 
(hire ; on  the  N.  by  the  latter  county  and  Aberdeen(hire ; 
on  the  E.  by  Forfarlhire ; and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  counties 
of  Kinrofs  and  Fife.  Its  greateft  length  from  E.  to  W., 
that  is,  from  Blairgowrie  to  Benloi,  meafures  77  miles ; and 
its  greateft  breadth  from  the  Forth  at  Culrofs  on  the  S.,  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  Athol,  is  not  lefs  than  68  miles. 
According  to  the  bed  furveys,  its  fuperficial  contents  are  ef- 
timated  at  5000  fquare  miles;  that  is,  3,200,000  Scottilh 
acres,  or  4,068,640  Englilh  acres.  The  whole  of  this  traft 
was  anciently  divided  into  the  diftri&s  of  Athol,  Breadal- 
bane,  Rannoch,  Strathearn,  Balquidder,  Monteith,  Gowrie, 
Perth  and  Stormont,  which  were  called  ftewartries,  and 
were  placed  under  the  hereditary  jurifdiftion  of  the  great 
proprietors  of  lands.  Thefe  diftin&ions,  however,  are  now 
abolilhed  in  effedt,  but  are  neverthelefs  dill  recognized  in  the 
common  language  of  the  inhabitants. 

General  CharaBer  of  the  County. — The  furface  of  this 
county  prefents,  as  might  be  expe&ed  from  its  great  extent, 
much  diverfity  of  appearance.  It  is  naturally  divided  into 
two  portions,  called  the  Highland  and  the  Lowland  dillridts. 
The  former  is  of  bold,  mountainous  character,  and  exhibits 
5 E feenes 
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fcenes  of  the  moft  rugged  and  romantic  magnificence,  while 
the  other  is  finely  interfperfed  with  hill  and  vale,  and  dif- 
plays  all  the  beauties  which  the  higheft  cultivation  is  capable 
of  bellowing.  At  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills  is  the 
fertile  valley  of  Strathmore,  which  is  fucceeded  by  the  no 
lefs  luxuriant  and  exteniive  vale  of  Strathearn.  The  Carfe 
of  Gowrie  has  long  been  confidered  as  the  pride  of  Scot- 
land in  point  of  natural  produ&ivenefs,  and  is  certainly  in- 
ferior to  no  portion  of  Great  Britain  in  the  excellence  of  its 
agricultural  fyftem.  The  territory  along  the  Forth  is  like- 
wife  in  many  parts  fertile  and  beautiful,  and  even  the  glens 
and  declivities  of  the  towering  Grampians,  and  their  rival 
Ochils,  offer  features  of  fuperior  exuberance  and  of  partial 
cultivation. 

Mountains.  — Perthfhire  is  interfered  by  three  very  lofty 
chains  of  mountains ; called  the  Grampian,  the  Ochil,  and 
the  Sidley  or  Sidlaw  hill?.  The  firft  are  celebrated,  and 
generally  well  known.  They  extend  in  a north-eaftern  direc- 
tion, almoft  acrofs  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  conftitute 
what  may  be  termed  the  Highland  diftridt  of  this  county. 
(See  Grampian  Hills.)  The  Ochils  bound  the  vale  of 
Strathearn  on  the  S.,  and  ftretch  themfelves  through  the 
county  of  Clackmannan  into  that  of  Fife.  (-See  Ochil 
Hills'.)  The  Sidley  hills  lie  more  to  the  N.E.,  and  extend 
from  the  vicinity  of  Perth  in  a dire&ion  parallel  to  the 
Grampians.  In  all  thefe  ranges  of  hills,  but  particularly  in 
the  Grampian  chain,  are  many  fummits  of  Very  great  eleva- 
tion. The  following  are  among  the  moft  confpicuous  for 
fize,  and  perpendicular  altitude  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean. 


Elevation.  Eeet. 

Dunfinnan  hill  ...  1040 

Kinfeat  hill  - - - 11 79 

Demyet  - - - - 1345 

Tortum  ....  ,1400 

Birnam  hill  - 1580 

Ben  Clach  (Ochil)  ...  2420 

Farragon  ...  - 2584 

Ben  Chenzie  (Strathearn)  - - 2922 

Ben  Vorlich  ....  3300  . 

Ben  Doig  ....  3550 

Ben  Ledi  ....  3009 

Schichallion  ...  - 3564 

Ben  Gload  ...  - 3724 

Ben  More  . - - - - 5903 

Ben  Lawers  - - - - 40  ij1. 


Mineralogy , and  Mineral  ProduHs — Confidering  the  great 
extent  of  Perthlhire,  and  the  chara&er  of  its  furface,  we 
might  readily  fuppofe  it  to  afford  abundant  materials  of  in- 
tereft  to  the  mineralogift.  This  is  accordingly  the  faft,  in  fo 
far  as  regards  fcientific  inveftigation  ; but  in  a political,  or 
economical  point  of  view,  the  minerals  of  this  county  are 
not  of  very  high  importance.  The  rock  of  which  the' Gram- 
pians chiefly  confifts  is  granite.  On  the  fouthern  ridges,  or 
fkirts  of  thefe  mountains,  however,  both  (late  and  free-ftone 
are  found  in  abundance ; but  here  the  great  fandftone  ftra- 
tum  of  Scotland  terminates,  in  like  manner  as  the  coal  field 
does  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Ochils.  Hence  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  Perthfhire  contains  within  itfelf  the  boundary 
between  the  fandftone  and  the  granite,  for  the  former  is  only 
difeovered  in  fmall  patches  to  the  north,  and  the  latter  fel- 
dom  fhews  itfelf  to  the  fouth,  except  in  the  mountains  of 
Galloway.  What  is  curious,  the  fecondary  minerals  on  the 
ridges  of  the  Grampians,  fuch  as  flate,  limeltone,  and  even 
fandftone,  are  affedted  in  their  properties  by  the  proximity, 


or  intermixture  of  the  primary  rocks.  Thus  in  the  parifh 
of  Little  Dunkeld,  below  Murphy,  is  an  inexhauftible  body 
of  a very  fine  grained  free-ftone,  which  is  of  a light  livid  afh 
colour,  and  fo  hard  as  to  refift  the  a&ion  of  the  atmofphere 
for  many  centuries.  The  cathedral  of  Dunkeld  was,  built 
of  ftones  from  this  diftrid,  and  fully  corroborates  the  abt>ve 
affertion.  In  the  hills  of  Birnam  the  flate  is  of  a very  deep 
blue  colour,  bordering  on  violet ; and  the  fame  is  nearly  the 
charadler  of  the  limsftor.e  found  at  Rannoch,  Glenlyon, 
Breadalbane,  and  the  head  of  Strathearn.  In  Monteatb  is 
alfo  a quarry  of  the  fame  mineral,  refembling  marble,  of  a 
blue  ground,  with  ftreaks  of  white. 

Iron-ftone  appears  in  fome  parts  of  this  county,  but  no 
mines  of  that  metal  have  ever  been  6pened,  except  on  the 
fouthern  fide  of  the  Ochils,  about  Culrofs,  which,  we  may 
here  obferve,  is  the  only  coal  diftridt  in  Perthlhire.  A lead 
mine  was  wrought  for  many  years  near  Tyndrum,  in  Bread- 
albane, as  was  likewife  one  in  Glenlyon,  but  thefe  are  now 
both  abandoned.  Some  lead  ore  was  alfo  difeovered  about 
twenty  years  back  in  the  mountain  of  Ben-Ledi.  One  vein 
on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  mountain  was  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely rich  in  filver,  but  its  dimenfions  were  too  fmall  to 
admit  of  its  being  wrought  to  advantage.  In  the  hill  of 
Birnam  alfo,  feveral  pieces  of  lead  ore  have  been  dug  up. 
This  ore  was  encrufted  with  a white  fparry,  or  rather  quartz- 
ofe  fubftance.  One  piece,  about  fix  pounds  in  weight, 
confifted  of  unmixed  compact  ore,  of  a very  fmall  grain, 
which  produced  a confiderable  portion  of  pure  lead,  by  mere 
roafting  in  a blackfmith’s  forge.  It  was  found  at  the  bafe 
of  the  hill,  but  the  fiffures  on  its  fummit  are  frequently 
filled  with  fimilar  maffes. 

Slates  are  abundant  in  different  portions  of  the  county. 
The  principal  ftratum  commences  on  the  borders  of  loch 
Lomond,  in  Dunbartonfhire,  and  feems  to  terminate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dunkeld.  Thefe  flates  are  of  two  kinds,  and 
called,  from  their  colour,  the  blue,  and  the  grey  flates.  The 
former,  which  are  by  far  the  moft  valuable,  are  plentiful  in 
Monteath,  and  along  the  north  fide  of  the  Ochils.  Grey 
flates  alfo  are  found  in  vail  quantities  in  the  fame  diftrnfts, 
as  well  as  in  Strathallan  and  Strathearn.  They  confiit  of 
fand-ftone,  which  may  be  fplit  into  thin  layers,  frequently 
fix  feet  fquare,  and  are,  fince  the  introdu&ion  of  blue  flates 
in  roofing,  chiefly  ufed  for  malt-kilns,  floors,  and  pavement. 
In  the  parilh  of  Welter  Foulis  is  a blue  flate  quarry  of  great 
value,  but  it  is  not  wrought  to  any  very  confiderable  extent, 
on  account  of  its  diftance  from  water  carriage. 

The  beft  quarries  for  free-ftone  in  Perthlhire,  are  thofe  in 
the  parilh  of  Tulliallan  on  the  Forth,  and  on  the  eftate  of 
Milnfield,  in  the  fouth-eaftern  corner  of  the  county.  The  for- 
mer have  long  been  held  in  high  eftimation ; and  were  for  many 
years  wrought  by  aDutch  company.  The  latter,  however,  are 
Hill  fuperior  to  them,  and  indeed  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the 
beft  in  Scotland,  if  not  in  Great  Britain.  The  Hone  from 
thefe  quarries,  on  account  of  its  fine  quality,  is  commonly 
called  Kingoody  Hone.  It  is  of  a greyilh  colour,  difficult  to 
work,  and  uncommonly  hard  and  durable ; fo  much  fo,  in- 
deed, that  in  feveral  ftrudlures  built  of  it  four  or  five  cen- 
turies ago,  ficarcely  a fingle  Hone  has  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  the  weather.  The  Milnfield  quarries  produce  ftones  of 
all  fizes,  and  for  every  purpofe  of  building.  Many  of  the 
blocks  railed  exceed  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  fixteen  in 
breadth,  and  fome  are  fo  thin  as  to  be  adapted  for  pavement, 
or  for  covering  flat  roofs. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Drummond  caltle,  and  more  efpecially 
clofe  to  Callender,  that  peculiar  fpecies  of  rock  called  brec- 
cia, or  plum-pudding  (tone,  is  very  common.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  a vali  variety  of  fmall  rounded  ftones,  cemented  to- 
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gethcr  by  a f jrt  of  brown  lava.  The  rounded  Hones  are  of 
different  colours,  and  are  fo  firmly  united,  as  to  form  one 
folid  mafs  of  rock,  capable,  when  ufed  as  a building  mate- 
rial, of  withftanding  the  adion  of  the  atmofphere  for  ages. 
It  is  not,  however,  fufceptible  of  being  l'moothed  by  the 
chiffel,  but  admits  of  being  dreffed  with  the  hammer.  The 
vein  of  it  above  Callender  runs  in  the  direction  of  fouth- 
wed  and  north-caft,  for  a di fiance  of  many  miles  through 
lakes  and  rivers,  mountains  and  vallies,  in  a line  parallel  with 
the  dates  and  lime-done  ftrata,  and  at  the  difiance  of  about 
a mile  from  each.  The  hill  of  Kinnoul,  the  mod  wefterly 
of  the  Sidlaw  chain  of  mountains,  is  indeed  a perfed  mine- 
ralogical  curiofity,  on  account  both  of  its  peculiar  drudure 
and  compofition.  The  fouthern  fide  prefents  a ftupendous 
precipice  of  the  moll  ragged  rock,  confuting  of  lava,  in 
which  different  layers  or  currents  are  very  evident.  Some 
parts  of  this  rock  arc  perfectly  compact ; but  the  greater 
proportion  of  it  is  full  of  fmall  cells,  refembling  thofe  in 
the  flag  of  an  iron  four.dery.  Its  colour  is  generally  of  a 
greyidi  tinge,  approaching  to  lilac.  When  melted,  it  forms 
a vitreous  fubftance  of  a dark  purple  hue,  fo  tenacious  that 
it  could  eafily  be  blown  into  bottles.  Among  the  (tones  at 
the  bafe  of  this  hill,  are  frequently  found  very  fine  agates, 
which  have  fallen  from  the  p-ecipices  above,  where,  by  the 
affiftance  of  a pocket  telefcope,  great  numbers  may  be  feen 
(ticking.  Sulphate  of  barytes,  rock  cryltal,  and  calcedony, 
alfo  enter  into  the  compofition  of  this  rock.  Rhomboidal 
calcareous  fpar  is  likewife  occafionally  difeovered  here,  toge- 
ther with  a greenifh  coloured  fteatite,  or  foap-ftone.  A 
ridge  of  the  laff  mentioned  rock,  about  four  miles  in  length, 
is  found  in  the  diitrid  of  Monteath  ; and  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Cul-ofs  are  extenlive  beds  of  fire  clay. 

From  the  intimate  connedion  between  the  mineral  fprings 
of  any  county,  and  the  folid  mineral  fubltances  contained 
in  its  bowels,  we  may  here  mention  that  the  mod  remarkable 
impregnated  fprings  in  Perthrtiire,  are  thofe  of  Pitkethly, 
which  are  famed  for  their  efficacy  in  curing  or  alleviating 
the  fcrofula,  feurvy,  and  gravel ; while  at  the  fame  time 
they  give  tone  and  vigour  to  the  conftitution.  When  thefe 
fprings  were  difeovered  is  unknown,  as  even  tradition  is 
filent  upon  the  fubjed.  They  have,  however,  been  much 
frequented  for  many  years  by  patients  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  See  Pitkethly. 

Rivers. — Perthdiire  is  mod  abundantly  fupplied  with 
rivers,  as  various  in  their  extent  as  they  are  diverfified  in 
feenery,  and  interefting  from  affociation  with  the  events  of 
hiltory,  or  the  drains  of  poefy.  The  principal  among  them 
are  the  Forth  and  the  Tay,  the  former  of  which  receives  the 
Teath,  the  Allan,  and  the  Devan,  and  the  latter,  the  Earn, 
the  Almond,  the  Lyon,  and  the  Tummel,  (which  lafi  is 
j >ined  by  the  Garry,  the  Bruar,  and  the  Tilt)  ; alfo  the 
Bran,  and  the  united  dreams  of  the  Ida,  the  Ericht,  the 
Shee,  the  Eardle,  and  the  Dean,  all  of  which  are  judly 
deferving  of  feparate  notice,  even  in  article  fo  limited  as  the 
prefent.  See  Forth. 

The  Teath  has  its  fource  at  Bcnharrow,  near  Glenfalloch. 
Shortly  after  its  rife,  it  falls  into  loch  Katharine,  but  iffuing 
from  it  again  at  its  eaffern  extremity,  it  forms  loch  Achray 
and  loch  Venachar.  At  Callender  it  is  joined  by  the  Bal- 
vay  water,  and  meandering  ilong  by  Lanrick  and  Downe 
cadles,  Blair  Drummond  and  Ochtertyre,  enters  the  Forth 
near  Drip.  On  this  river  is  a valuable  pearl  filhery.  See 
Teath. 

The  jil'an  nfes  at  Gleneagles,  on  the  northern  fide  of  the 
Ochils.  Its  courfe  is  at  once  circuitous  and  winding,  and 
its  banks,  efpecially  from  Dumblane  to  Lecropt,  where  it 
leaves  Perthlhire,  exhibits  fome  of  the  mod  beautiful  feenery 


of  which  Scotland  can  boad.  Burns  has  made  this  river  the 
theme  of  one  of  his  fined  fongs. 

The  Devon,  or  Dovan,  has  its  fpring  in  the  paridi  of  Alva, 
whence  it  flows  eadwards  to  the  Crook  of  Devon,  where  it 
turns  fuddenly  to  the  wedward,  and  pafiing  by  Dollar,  Tilli- 
coultry, and  Alva,  pours  its  waters  into  the  Forth,  nearly 
oppofite  to  its  fource,  and  only  fix  miles  from  it,  though  it 
runs  a courfe  of  about  forty  miles.  This  river  is  remark- 
able for  feveral  natural  curiofities,  called  the  Devil’s  mill,  the 
Rumbling  bridge,  and  the  Cauldron  Linn.  The  Devil’s 
mill  is  formed  by  the  water  falling  by  a rapid  defeent  into 
a bafin  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  thence  into  a cavity  under 
ground,  in  palling  through  which  it  is  fo  drongly  agitated 
by  the  peculiar  condrudion  of  the  enclofing  rocks,  that  it 
emits  a found  refembling  that  made  by  the  movement  of  a 
large  mill.  The  Rumbling  bridge  is  fituated  about  350  yards 
below  the  mill.  Here  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  river 
approach  fo  clofe  to  each  other,  that  an  arch  twenty  feet  fpan 
is  fufficient  to  form  the  communication  between  them  ; yet 
the  depth  from  the  bridge  to  the  water  is  upwards  of  eighty- 
fix  feet.  It  is  called  the  Rumbling  bridge,  from  the  rum- 
bling noife  occalioned  by  the  water  falling  from  rock  to  rock 
in  its  paffage  through  this  alinod  hidden  dingle.  The  Caul- 
dron Linn  is  fituated  about  a mile  lower,  and  confilts  of  two 
falls,  not  more  than  twenty-eight  feet  afunder.  The  firft 
is  thirty-four  feet  in  height,  and  not  more  than  twelve  feet 
broad.  The  fecond  fall  is  (till  higher,  and  between  them  are 
three  round  cavities,  having  the  appearance  of  immenfe  caul- 
drons, in  the  highefi  of  which  the  water  is  in  con  dan  t agi- 
tation, as  if  boiling,  while  the  fecond  is  always  covered  with 
foam,  and  the  third  is  uniformly  calm  and  placid.  Thefe 
cauldrons  are  of  different  dimenfions,  the  fmalled  being 
about  fixteen  feet,  and  the  larged  twenty -two  feet  in  dia- 
meter. When  the  river  is  low,  they  are  feen  to  communi- 
cate by  apertures  formed  by  the  force  of  the  water,  through 
the  rocks  which  feparate  them  at  perhaps  the  middle  depth 
of  the  cauldron.  Hence  the  great  cauldron  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  lower  fall  is  perforated  with  a large  opening, 
refembling  a window,  out  of  which  the  entire  body  of  water 
precipitates  i'.felf  over  the  rocks  with  much  violence,  and 
with  a very  driking  and  pidurefque  effed,  particularly  if 
viewed  from  below,  when  the  fun  (hines  on  the  rifing  va- 
pour, and  tinges  it  with  the  varied  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

The  Tay,  the  larged  river  in  Scotland,  has  its  fource  in 
the  wellern  extremity  of  Perthdtire,  in  the  didrid  of 
Breadalbane.  In  its  current  to  the  German  Ocean,  it  forms 
two  large  lakes,  loch  Dochart  and  loch  Tay,  and  terminates 
in  an  eduary  equally  important  as  the  Forth.  (SeeTAY 
River.)  The  Earn,  which  joins  the  Tay,  takes  its  rife  from 
a lake  which  bears  its  name  near  the  mountain  of  Benvoir- 
lich.  It  flows  through  a luxuriant  trad,  of  country,  which 
is  defignated  by  the  general  appellation  of  Strathearn,  and  ia 
bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  Grampian,  and  on  the  others  by 
the  Ochil  hills.  The  Almond  fprings  from  a glen  ia  the 
Grampians,  called  the  Narrow  glen,  and  proceeding  by 
Logie-Almond,  Methven,  and  Rodgerton,  difeharges  its 
waters  into  the  Tay  above  Perth.  The  Lyon  defeends  from 
glen  Lyon,  and  runs  a courfe  almod  as  long  as  the  Tay  it- 
lelf,  before  it  lofes  its  name  by  its  jundion  with  that  river. 
The  Tummel,  which  enters  it  at  Logiereat,  eight  miles  above 
Dunkeld,  is  dill  a longer  dream,  and  is  diltinguifhed  by  a 
lake  named  loch  Rannoch,  and  by  fome  of  the  finelt  falls  to 
be  met  with  in  Great  Britain.  In  its  courfe  it  is  joined  by 
the  Garry,  which  unites  the  dreams  of  the  Bruar  and  the 
Tilt.  All  thefe  rivers  run  with  the  ufual  rapidity  of  moun- 
tain torrents,  and  difplay,  at  different  parts  of  their  currents, 
feveral  fine  cafcades,  and  much  pidurefque  feenery.  One 
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of  the  falls  of  the  Bruar  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  but  is  broken  by  proje&ing  rocks  into 
three  divifions,  which  rather  heighten,  however,  than  di- 
minifh  the  grandeur  of  the  fcene.  On  the  Garry,  below  its 
junction  with  the  rivers  above-mentioned,  is  the  celebrated 
pafs  of  Killiecrankie,  near  which  vifcount  Dundee,  one  of 
the  moil  intrepid  generals  of  James  VII.  defeated  the  forces 
of  king  William,  under  general  Mackay,  with  the  lofs  of 
two  thoufand  men,  but  fell  himfelf  in  the  aiftion. 

The  next  river  to  the  nerth-eaft,  that  falls  into  the  Tay,  is 
the  Bran , on  the  banks  of  which,  at  the  diftance  of  about  a 
mile  from  the  village  of  Inver,  is  one  of  the  moft  enchant- 
ing fcenes  in  nature.  The  path  leading  from  the  village  is 
finely  ornamented,  and  terminates  in  a building  refembling  a 
fmall  temple.  This  ftrufture  is  called  Offian’s  hall,  or  the 
Hermitage,  but  the  ideas  connected  with  either  of  thefe 
names  are  by  no  means  applicable  to  it.  In  front  is  a veftibule, 
adorned  with  a pi&ure  of  the  aged  Oflian,  which  being  re- 
moved by  Hiding  into  the  wainfcot,  the  vifitor  enters  an  in- 
terior apartment,  from  the  windows  of  which  the -moft  fub- 
lime  and  enchanting  view  imagination  can  conceive  burfts 
upon  the  fight.  The  two  rocky  fides  of  tlie  river  almoft 
uniting,  cornprefs  the  ftream  into  a narrow  compafs,  and 
the  channel  being  oblique  in  its  defcent,  the  water  is  forced 
with  unufual  violence  over  a mafs  of  rocks,  undermined,  dis- 
jointed, and  fractured  into  a thoufand  different  forms.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  fall  is  a deep  abyfs,  in  which  the  wheeling 
waters  fuffer  an  agitation,  of  another  kind,  but  fcarcely  lefs 
violent.  The  whole  fcene  is  finely  (haded  with  trees ; and 
to  thofe  who  admire  the  efforts  of  art  more  than  the  fimpli- 
city  of  nature,  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  reflexion  of  em- 
boffed  mirrors,  which  almoft  completely  cover  the  fides  and 
ceiling  of  the  hall.  A natural  cave  higher  up  this  river,  is 
called  Offian’s  cave,  from  a tradition  that  it  was  the  occa- 
fional  retreat  of  the  Celtic  bard. 

The  other  rivers  which  remain  to  be  noticed,  viz.  the  Ifla, 
the  Ericht,  the  Shee,  the  Eardle,  and  the  Dean,  with  the 
exception  of  the  laft,  alfo  prefent  fcenes  of  the  moft  pic- 
turesque defcription,  and  fcarcely  inferior  to  thofe  we  have 
already  mentioned.  On  the  Ericht,  indeed,  about  two  miles 
north  from  the  village  of  Blairgowrie,  is  a fcene  of  a pecu- 
liarly romantic  chara&er.,  Here,  for  an  extent  of  700  feet, 
both  banks  are  220  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  are 
formed  of  rock,  as  fmooth  as  if  it  had  heen  chiffelled  by  the 
hand  of  art,  but  (haded  with  a profulion  of  trees,  and  a 
great  variety  of  curious  plants. 

Lakes. — Perthlhire  is  no  lefs  fruitful  in  lakes  than  in  rivers. 
Thefe  are  fpread  throughout  every  diftrid  of  the  county, 
but  are  moft  numerous  in  its  weftern  divifion.  Some  of 
them  are  formed  by  the  expanded  waters  of  the  rivers,  in 
their  courfe  through  glens,  hemmed  in  on  all  fides  by  lofty 
hills  ; and  others  are  formed  Amply  by  the  occafional  cur- 
rents which  pour  down  the  mountain  declivities.  The  prin- 
cipal among  them,  for  extent  and  beauty  of  fcenery,  are 
loch  Rannoch,  loch  Tummel,  loch  Dochart,  loch  Tay, 
loch  Earn,  loch  Lubnaig,  loch  Doine,  loch  Voil,  loch 
Conar,  loch  Ard,  loch  Monteath,  loch  Van-a-choir,  loch 
Achray,  and  loch  Katharine. 

Loch  Rannoch  is  formed  by  the  dreams  of  the  Gawer  and 
the  Ericht,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  from  one  to 
two  in  breadth. 

Loch  Tummel  is  fituated  below  loch  Rannoch,  on  the  river 
which  bears  its  name. 

Loch  Dochart  is  formed  by  the  river  Filial),  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Tay.  It  is  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length, 
and  is  diftinguiffied  by  very  fine  and  romantic  fcenery,  its 
banks  being  precipitous,  and  covered  with  a profufion  of 


trees.  In  this  lake  is  one  of  thofe  natural  curiofities,  called 
a floating  ifland,  alfo  a ftationary  ifland,  overhung  by  a 
huge  promontory,  and  adorned  with  the  ruins  of  an  "an- 
cient caftle.  The  ftream  which  flows  out  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  this  loch  is  called  the  Dochart.  It  dif- 
charges  its  waters  'into  loch  Tay,  one  of  the  fined  lakes 
in  Scotland,  extending  about  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  Its  banks  are  beau- 
tifully winding,  and  diverfified  with  wood  and  lawn,  bold 
and  (loping  mountains.  This  lake  has  at  different  times, 
like  loch  Lomond,  fullered  violent  and  unaccountable  agi- 
tations. 

Loch  Earn  is  the  fource  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which 
falls  into  the  Tay.  'It  is  eight  miles  and  a half  in  length, 
and  one  and  a half  in  breadth.  For  about  five  miles  on  each 
fide  its  banks  difplay  a great  profufion  of  natural  oak-wood, 
and  as  great  a variety  of  beautiful  fcenery  as  any  diftrifl  of 
fimilar  extent  in  North  Britain.  Near  each  end  is  a fmall 
ifland,  evidently  artificial,  on  one  of  which  are  (till  feen  the 
ruins  of  a caftle.  The  mountain  of  Benvoirlich,  at  the  head 
of  this  lake,  is  diftin&ly  vifible  from  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  from  the  vicinity  of  Loudon  caftle,  in  Air- 
(hire. 

Loch  Lubnaig  is  the  lowed  lake  on  the  river  Balvaig.  It 
is  above  four  miles  in  length  ; but  is  extremely  narrow,  “ pre- 
fenting  the  fame  pifture  with  moft  of  our  Highland  lakes, 
of  a (heet  of  water  arrefted  in  a deep  ravine,  and  thrown 
back  by  obftacles  from  the  lower  extremity.’’  Such  is  like- 
wife  the  character  of  loch  Doine  and  loch  Voil,  which  are 
placed  higher  up  the  fame  river.  In  the  middle  of  loch  Lub- 
naig is  a tremendous  rock,  called  Craig-na-Coheilg,  the 
“ Rock  of  the  Joint  Hunting,”  from  having  been  the  bound- 
ary between  the  eftatesof  two  ancient  chieftains,  who  were 
wont  to  meet  here  on  fporting  days,  and  to  hunt  round  the 
rock  in  common,  after  which  they  feparated,  each  turning 
towards  his  own  property,  to  denote  that  he  was  at  the  ut- 
moft  boundary  of  his  poffeffions. 

Loch  Conar,  or  Chon,  is  fituated  near  the  confines  of  this 
county  with  Scirlingfhire,  and  between  the  ftupendous 
fummits  of  Ben  Lomond  and  Ben  Venue.  It  is  nearly  three 
miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  In  its  bofom  are  feve- 
ral  iflets,  which  as  well  as  the  banks  are  clothed  with  trees 
and  herbage. 

Loch  Ard  lies  fcb  the  eaft  of  loch  Conar,  and  partakes 
of  the  fame  chara&er  of  fcenery,  but  is  larger,  and  more  ir- 
regular in  its  figure. 

Loch  Monteath,  or  Monteith,  fituated  in  the  diftrift  of 
that  name,  is  admired  as  one  of  the  fined  lakes  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  nearly  of  a circular  form,  and  meafures  about 
five  miles  in  circumference.  Its  banks,  which  are  only 
gently  elevated,  are  well  furnifhed  with  trees.  On  the  north 
fide,  clofe  to  the  water,  (land  the  manfe  and  church  of 
Monteath,  together  with  an  elegant  maufoleum,  lately  ere&ed 
for  the  Garthmore  family.  But  the  moft  diftinguiffied  orna- 
ments of  this  lake  are  its  two  iflands,  both  of  which  are  de- 
corated with  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings.  On  the  larger 
one  are  the  remains  of  a priory,  founded  and  endowed  by 
king  David  I.,  which  difplays  fome  fine  fpecimens  of 
“ Gothic”  fculpture.  The  ruins  on  the  fmaller  ifland  are 
thofe  of  the  ancient  refider.ee  of  the  Grahams,  earls  of 
Monteath. 

Loch  Van-a-choir,  loch  Achray,  and  loch  Katharine , are 
all  expanfions  of  the  river  Teath.  The  firft  is  about  four 
miles  in  length,  and  the  fecond  fomewhat  more  than  one ; 
they  abound  with  falmon,  trout,-  and  pike,  and  exhibit  at 
different  points  fome  fine  and  delightful  views.  The  laft, 
however,  far  excels  the  others  in  every  refpeft,  and  is  indeed  at 
a once 
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once  among  the  mod  interefling  lakes  any  country  can  boaft 
of  ; whether  we  confider  the  alternate  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  its  fcenery,  or  the  claflic  charm  it  has  derived  from  the 
creative  imagination,  and  defcriptive  talents  of  the  author  of 
“ The  Lady  of  the  Lake.’’ 

Soil,  Climate,  and  Agriculture. — Perthfhire,  with  refpeft 
to  thefe  fubjefts,  is  naturally  divided  into  three  diftrifts, 
which  differ  from  each  other  very  materially.  Thefe  divi- 
fions  are  termed  the  Highland  diftrift,  the  Lowland  diftrift, 
and  the  diftrift  of  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie. 

The  Highland  diftrift,  iphich  comprehends  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  county,  is  included  within,  or  rather 
formed  by,  the  Grampian  mountains.  In  relation  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Scottifh  Highlands,  it  conftitutes  what  are 
ufually  denominated  the  Central  or  Southern  Highlands,  in 
contradiftinftion  to  thofe  of  Argylefhire,  or  the  Weftern 
Highlands,  and  .thofe  of  Invernefsfhire,  or  the  Northern 
Highlands.  It  may  alfo  be  regarded  as  the  central  diftrift 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  is  fubdivided  into 
fmall  portions,  marked  by  glens  or  vallies,  called  Rannoch, 
Glenlyon,  Glenlochie,  Glendochart,  Glenqueich,  Glenfhee, 
the  environs  of  loch  Tay,  and  Strath-Tay.  Throughout 
this  vaft  traft  of  country,  contrary  to  what  might  be  fup- 
pofed  from  its  northern  latitude,  the  elevation  of  its  vallies, 
and  the  altitude  and  naked  afpeft  of  its  towering  mountains, 
the  climate  is  not  lefs  mild  than  in  the  moor  lands  of  York- 
fhire.  Indeed,  the  mountains  of  Perthfhire  may  even  claim 
an  equality  in  temperature  with  thofe  of  Cornwall  and  De- 
vonfhire,  and  certainly  furpafs  them  in  drynefs  of  climature, 
excepting  on  the  weftern  margin  of  the  diftrift,  where  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  immenfe.  The  foil  in  the 
vallies  here  confifts  in  general  of  a brown  loam,  of  uncom- 
mon fertility,  lying  on  a found,  dry  gravelly,  or  fandy  bottom. 
A fimilar  foil  prevails  on  the  fides  of  the  hills  to  a confi- 
derable  height,  and  is  not  unfrequently  found  under  the  black 
moory  earth  of  the  heaths.  What  is  remarkable,  the  Hopes 
of  the  mountains  facing  the  north  are  much  more  produc- 
tive than  thofe  which  poffefs  a fouthern  expofure.  This 
phenomenon  is  accounted  for,  by  the  fuppofition  that  the 
foil  fuffers  more  exhauftion  on  the  fouth  than  on  the 
north,  becaufe  of  the  greater  alternation  of  rain  and  fnow, 
and  of  heat  and  cold,  to  which  the  furface  of  the  former  is 
liable,  from  the  aftion  of  the  fun-beams,  and  the  greater 
frequency  of  fouthern  rains.  In  this  diftrift  few  of  the 
vallies  contain  large  areas  of  free  culturable  land,  like  thofe 
found  in  the  fouth  ; and  even  the  fcanty  areas  that  do,  exift 
have  required  in  general  the  aid  of  human  induftry  to  clear 
them  of  the  rocks  which  have  been  torn  from  the  impend- 
ing mountains.  Yet  as  the  glens  are  numerous,  it  happens 
here,  as  in  moll  parts  of  the  Highlands  where  modern  fheep 
or  cattle-farming  is  not  prevalent,  that  each  farm  poffefles 
its  pittance  of  hill  and  dale,  and  its  fhare  of  every  defcrip- 
tion  of  land,  as  arable,  meadow',  green  pafture,  and  moor. 
The  arable  lands  have  a two-fold  diftinftion,  the  infield  and 
outfield  lands  ; the  firft  of  which,  lying  near  the  farm-yard, 
is  kept  conftantly  ir.  tillage,  and  receives  all  the  manure  the 
poffefTor  can  colleft  ; while  the  latter,  confiding  of  fuch 
plots  at  the  lower  parts  of  the  vallies,  are  level  enough  to 
be  ploughed,  are  kept  in  corn  and  natural  ley,  or  weedy 
waltes  alternately,  without  the  fmalleft  afiiltance  of  manure. 
The  wet  plots  in  the  vales  are  termed  meadow,  and  kept 
uniformly  under  the  fcythe,  for  a fcanty  fupply  of  hay. 
The  faces  of  the  “ braes,”  the  roots  of  the  hills,  the 
wood  or  rough  ftony  waftes  of  the  bottoms,  and  a fmall 
plot  near  the  houfe,  are  generally  appropriated  to  cattle  in 
fummer,  and  fheep  in  whiter ; the  fheep  and  horfes  being 
kept  in  fummer  “above  the  head  dyke,”  upon  the  hill  or 


moor  lands.  Thefe  are  laid  out,  or  diftributed  in  different 
ways,  as  chance  may  have  determined  ; lying  fometimes  con- 
tiguous to,  or  immediately  above  the  pafture  lands,  and 
fometimes  detached  from  the  reft  of  the  farm  entirely. 
Sometimes  they  are  appropriated  to  a particular  farm,  but 
are  more  frequently  in  a ftate  of  commonage. 

Such  is  the  general  defcription  of  the  Highland  farms  of 
Perthfhire ; whence  it  may  reafonably  be  concluded,  that 
the  hufbandry  of  this  diftrift  is  not  in  a very  advanced  ftate. 
This,  however,  does  not  arife  from  a want  of  knowledge, 
or  even  of  induftry,  among  the  farmers,  but  from  the  pe- 
culiar conftitution  of  fociety  in  the  more  northern  portions  of 
our  ifland.  Before  it  can  be  remedied,  the  farms,  now  in 
general  fmall,  would  require  to  be  increafed  greatly  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  farmer  affifted  with  capital,  fhould  he  be  de- 
ficient in  means  of  his  ow  n.  The  pride  of  clanfhip  among 
the  proprietors  ought  to  be  laid  afide,  and  the  eventual  in- 
terefts  of  the  country  ftudied,  inftead  of  the  mifapplied  phi- 
lanthropy, which  conftitutes  the  ruling  motive  for  continuing 
the  fmall  farm  fyftem.  That  ufelefs  and  idle  race  of  oc- 
cupiers or  fub-tenants,  called  acre-men  or  crofters,  mufl 
likewife  be  extirpated,  to  facilitate  the  agricultural  improve- 
ment of  this  diftrift.  For  fome  further  obfervation  on  this 
fubjeft,  fee  Scotland. 

The  only  crops  raifed  here  are  oats,  bear  or  bigg,  flax, 
and  potatoes,  and  on  fome  fpots  peafe.  Wheat  is  never  fown. 
The  bufinefs  of  the  flax-harveft,  in  particular,  is  well  con- 
ducted. Indeed,  in  the-  management  of  that  article,  the 
Highlanders  may  be  faid  to  excel. 

The  Lowland  diftrift  includes  all  that  portion  of  Perth- 
fhire which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  Grampians,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  to  be  afterwards  noticed ; 
viz.  part  of  Strathmore  (fee  Strathmore)  ; and  thofe 
diltrifts  of  the  county,  the  ftreams  of  which  flow  into  the 
Forth,  or  the  Earn.  Along  the  Forth,  for  an  extent  of 
eighteen  miles  from  Garthmore  to  the  bridge  of  Allan,  the 
foil  of  the  level  lands  is  a deep}  rich  clay,  of  various  degrees 
of  fertility.  This  foil,  however,  is  ftill  covered,  for  about 
four  miles,  by  a traft  of  mofs  from  fix  to  fifteen  feet  deep, 
called  the  Mofs  of  Kincardine,  becaufe  fituated  chiefly  in  the 
parilh  of  that  name.  This  mofs  is  fuppofed  to  have  once 
covered  the  whole  valley,  and  was  well  worthy  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  naturalift.  By  the  exertions  of  the  late  lord 
Kaimes,  however,  and  by  the  judicious  liberality  of  its  pro* 
prietors,  it  now  rapidly  diminifties  in  fize,  and  will  doubt- 
lefs  be  entirely  cleared  in  a few  years.  It  is  wholly  let  out 
on  leafes  of  thirty-eight  years,  in  proportions  of  eight  acres, 
to  different  tenants,  who  pay  no  rent  for  the  firft  feven  years, 
and  only  one  or  two  marks  Scots  for  the  fucceeding  thirteen 
years,  and  twelve  (hillings  for  each  cleared  acre  during  the 
laft  nineteen  years.  The  number  of  men  fettled  on  this 
mofs,  in  1801,  was  115,  of  women  113,  boys  119,  and 
girls  193. 

In  the  low  grounds  of  Strathearn,  wheat  is  the  great  objeft 
of  hufbandry,  generally  after  fummer  fallow,  but  frequently 
alfo  after  clever  ley.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  diftrift, 
barley  and  oats  are  the  principal  crops.  The  culture  of  flax 
is  univerfal  over  the  whole  diftrift,  but  is  not  carried  to  a 
great  extent  in  any  one  place.  Potatoes  are  raifed  in  vaft 
quantities  on  the  light  foils,  as  are  likewife  turnips,  efpe- 
cially  within  the  laft  ten  years.  Farms  here  vary  in  fize, 
from  30  to  400  acres,  and  are  for  the  moll  part  managed 
upon  the  moft  approved  fyftem.  The  greater  part  of  this 
diftrift,  however,  is  yet  uninclofed.  The  manures  chiefly 
in  ufe  here  are  lime  and  marie,  of  which  laft  article  there  is 
great  abundance  found  in  the  fmall  lakes,  and  in  the  land- 
locked bogs  and  moffes. 
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The  third  agricultural  diftriCt  of  Perthfhire,  or  the  Carfe 
of  Gowrie,  is  fituated  along  the  northern  fhore  of  the  frith 
of  Tay.  It  is  a long,  narrow  plain,  and  extends  lixteen 
miles  in  length  : it  contains  about  18,000  acres  of  extremely 
rich  and  fertile  foil.  This  diftriCt,  indeed,  may  be  juftly 
ftyled  the  boaft  of  Great  Britain  for  natural  produCtivenefs, 
and  yields  to  no  portion  of  the  globe  in  the  intelligence  and 
{kill  of  its  farmers.  Like  the  Delta  land  of  Egypt,  and 
thofe  fertile  tra&s  adjacent  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Indus,  and  the  Miffifiopj,  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie  has 
been  formed  in  a long  courfe  of  ages,  and  has  grown  rich  by 
the  fpoils  of  the  Highlands.  The  heavy  rains  which  fall 
near  the  fources  of  the  Earn,  the  Tay,  the  Tummel,  the 
Garry,  the  Ida,  and  their  tributary  ftreams,  have  wafhed 
down  great  portions  of  foil,  and  have  laid  bare  the  rocks  of 
the  higheft  mountains  to  give  exuberance  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tay.  The  Carfe,  in  faCt,  is  evidently  nothing  more 
than  what  is  called  in  other  quarters  fea-mud,  or  fleech, 
confolidated  by  time  and  gradual  depofilion.  The  fub- 
ftrata  here  are  various,  and  might  form  a fubjeCl  of  curious 
and  interefting  inveftigation.  The  foils  alfo  differ.  On  the 
banks  or  braeS  of  the  Carfe,  which  dope  gently  with  a 
fouthern  afpeCt,  the  foil  is  a hazle-coloured  loam,  except  in 
the  higher  part  of  the  afcent,  where  it  is  a {harp  gravelly 
kind.  In  the  “ Low  Carfe,”  clay  is  the  prevailing  foil. 
Here  the  farms  are  claffed  into  fix  divifions,  as  nearly  equal 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit,  and  the  following 
rotation  is  that  moft  generally  approved  of:  id  year,  fum- 
mer  fallow, — the  land  dunged  ; 2d,  wheat ; 3d,  peafe,  or 
peafe  and  beans ; 4th,  barley,  with  clover  and  rye-grafs  ; 
5th,  clover ; 6th,  oats.  Sometimes,  however,  fallow  is 
excluded,  and  fome  green  crop  fubftituted.  This  happens 
almoft  univerfally  on  the  banks  or  braes  of  the  Carfe  ; and 
on  the  higher  grounds,  the  raiding  of  wheat  is  only  very 
partial,  and  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  years  are 
generally  appropriated  to  hay  or  pafturage,  the  feventh  to 
oats,  and  the  eighth  to  barley.  The  climate  of  this  dillrift 
is  mild,  tmd  favourable  to  vegetation,  beyond  perhaps  any 
other  in  Scotland,  as  it  is  completely  Iheltered,  on  all  fides, 
by  lofty  mountains,  and  by  plantations  of  various  kinds  of 
trees.  Farms  are  generally  from  100  to  300  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  are  let  on  leafes  of  nineteen  years,  at  as  high 
a.  rent  as  any  field-land  in  Great  Britain.  The  only  arti- 
ficial manure  ufed  is  lime ; for  which  nearly  2000/.  is  paid 
annually  to  the  lime-works  in  Fife,  or  in  England. 

The  live  flock  of  this  county  confills  of  horfes,  cattle, 
fheep,  fowls,  bees,  and  fwine,  except  in  the  Highland  diftriCt, 
where  the  fow,  till  lately,  was  ftill  a more  rare  phenomenon 
than  a well-cultivated  farm.  The  horfes  of  this  diftriCt,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  too  numerous,  and  almoft  wholly  of  the 
common  Highland  breed,  as  well  as  the  cattle.  The  {heep, 
however,  have  of  late  undergone  a confiderable  change,  by 
intermixture,  and  are  certainly  improved.  In  the  Lowland 
diftriCt,  and  in  the  Carfe,  the  horfes  are  an  aCtive,  middling- 
fized  breed ; and  in  the  latter  diftriCt  are  many  of  a heavier 
kind,  for  the  ufe  of  the  plough  in  the  lower  grounds,  where 
the  foil  is  deep  and  heavy.  Few  black  cattle  are  reared  in 
either  diltridt,  but  a certain  number  of  cows  are  kept  by 
every  farmer.  On  the  Ochil  hills,  and  in  almoft  all  the 
mountainous  diftridts,  fheep  are  reared  in  great  abundance. 
They  are  mottly  of  the  black-faced  breed. 

Woods  and  Plantations. — In  ancient  times  a great  propor- 
tion of  this  county  was  covered  with  thick  forefts  of  oak. 
In  the  modes  are  found  vaft  collections  of  trees,  fome  of 
them  of  impenfe  fize,  which  have  evidently  been  cut  from 
their  trunks  by  the  hand  of  art,  and  as  tradition  reports,  by 
the  Romans,  when  they  firft  crofted  the  Forth  under  Agrico- 


la. The  foreft  of  Blackironfide,  on  the  banks  of  the  Earn, 
is  particularly  noted  in  hiftory,  as  the  fcene  of  many  of  the 
exploits  of  the  celebrated  fir  William  Wallace  and  his  gallant 
followers.  In  the  Highland  diftridt  was  the  foreft  of  Manlorn, 
now  converted  into  fheep  farms,  befides  other  large  foreft  traCts, 
which  it  is  unneceftary  to  particularize,  as  the  whole  of  them 
have  been  in  a great  meafure  deftroyed.  Perthfhire,  how- 
ever, ftill  contains  many  extenfive  wood?,  f irmed  within  the 
laft  fifty  years,  of  which  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Athol,  in  the 
Highlands,  are  by  far  the  largeft  and  moft  valuable,  and 
abound  with  deer  and  a variety  of  other  game.  Moft  of  the 
entlemen’s  feats  in  the  county  are  alfo  {haded  by  plantations, 
ndeed  the  lpirit  of  planting  has  gone  abroad  here,  with 
a degree  of  energy  feldom  parallelled  in  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope ; and  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  produce  the  happieft 
effeCts. 

Civil  and  Eccleflaftical  Divifions  and  Government. — Perth- 
fhire, like  every  other  county  in  Scotland,  is  placed  under 
the  jurifdiCtion  of  a lord  lieutenant  or  high  fheriff,  and  a 
fhenff  depute,  who  has  the  privilege  of  appointing  a fubfti- 
tute  to  hold  courts  in  his  abfence.  The  whole  is  ecclefiaftic- 
ally  divided  into  fixty-feven  parifhes,  of  which  nineteen  be- 
long to  the  Highlands,  and  forty-eight  to  the  Lowlands. 
Of  thefe,  nineteen  are  included  in  the  prelbytery  of  Dunkeld, 
twenty-one  in  the  prelbytery  of  Perth,  fifteen  in  that  of 
Auchterarder,  and  eleven  in  that  of  Dunblane,  all  in  the 
fynod  of  Perth  and  Stirling.  In  this  county  are  two  royal 
boroughs,  Perth  and  Culrofs,  and  a number  of  confiderable 
towns  and  villages,  of  which  the  principal  are,  Downe, 
Callender,  Scone,  Dunblane,  Comrie,  Crieff,  Auchterarder, 
Dunning,  Abernethy,  Dunkeld,  Alyth,  Cupar,  Angus, 
Blairgowrie,  and  Longforgan. 

Manufa&ures. — The  grand  objeCt  of  manufacturing  induf- 
try  in  Perthfhire  is  the  linen  trade.  Great  quantities  of  linen 
yam  are  annually  fpun  by  the  women,  and  in  every  village 
are  a number  of  weavers,  who  convert  the  produce  of  their 
labour  into  cloth,  a great  part  of  which  is  fold  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Glafgow,  in  its  unbleached 
ftate.  A large  portion  of  it,  however,  is  likewife  bleached 
within  the  limits  of  the  county,  both  for  private  ufe  and  for 
exportation.  In  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  and  in  other  diftriCts, 
are  not  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  different  bleach  fields  on  a large 
feale. 

Antiquities  and  Hiflorical  Events. — Perthfhire  difplays  a 
field  of  great  intereft  to  the  antiquary,  as  well  as  to  the 
hiftorian.  Lying  north  of  the  Roman  wall  it  was  the  fcene 
of  many  conflicts,  fought  in  fupport  of  the  laft  gleam  of 
Caledonian  independence  in  the  Lowlands.  From  a paffage 
in  Ciaudian,  we  learn,  that  the  Earn  was  frequently  dyed 
with  blood. 

“ Scotorum  cumulos  flerit  glacialis  Jerne.” 

And  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  at  the  foot  of  mount  Gram- 
pius,  Agricola  encountered  and  overthrew  the  heroic  Gal- 
gacus.  The  precife  fpot  on  which  this  battle  took  place  is 
not  certain,  but  a variety  of  conjectures  have  been  hazarded 
upon  the  fubjeCt,  of  which  the  moft  probable  is  that  which 
fixes  it  in  Stormont,  where  a large  Roman  encampment  is 
ftill  vifible,  together  with  a numerous  collection  of  cairns, 
the  indubitable  memorials  of  Caledonian  ftrife.  At  Ardoch 
is  another  encampment,  probably  the  moft  perfeCt  example 
of  ancient  caftrainetation  in  Great  Britain,  and  near  it  are  two 
fmaller  ones,  lefs  perfeCt  in  their  conftruCtion.  There  is 
likewife  a Roman  encampment  at  Ochil,  which  communi- 
cates with  Ardoch  by  a raifed  road,  or  caufeway,  Veltiges 
of  a ftrong  military  earthen  work  are  alio  to  be  traced  about 
two  miles  from  Monzie ; and  on  the  hill  of  Dunmore  is 
another 
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another  fortification,  faid  to  have  been  Fingal’s  place  of  refi- 
dence,  after  the  deftru&ion  of  his  houfe  in  the  vale  by  Gara. 
This  fort  is  defended  by  a deep  ditch  and  rampart ; and  is 
doubled  walled,  each  wall  meafuring  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
nefs,  and  confining  of  immenfe  Hones  piled  up  without  ce- 
ment of  any  kind.  A fimilar  fort,  of  (till  larger  dimenfions, 
is  fituated  two  miles  eaftward  from  Fienteach  ; and  on  the 
moor  adjacent  to  it  are  numerous  cairns  and  tumuli,  one  of 
which  is  afligned  to  Comhal,  the  father  of  Fingal.  Near 
Culloquhey  is  a fmall  fort,  called  in  Gaelic,  Comhal  Kults, 
i.  e.  Comhal’s  battle.  At  this  place,  tradition  reports  that 
Offian  was  buried,  and  a Hone  vault,  or  coffin,  is  Hill  vifited 
as  his.  Druidical  monuments  are  frequent  in  this  county  ; 
fuch  as  circles,  rocking  Hones,  and  fingle  upright  Hones,  de- 
nominated “ Stones  of  Worfhip,”  to  which  the  common  peo- 
ple yet  pay  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  fuperHitious  regard. 
Indeed  fome  remnants  of  the  Druidical  worlhip  may  be  faid  to 
linger  here,  as  many  of  the  Highland  cuHoms  have  an  un- 
queHioned  reference  to  that  religion.  The  firH  day  of  May, 
held  facred  by  the  worfhippers  of  the  fun,  continues  to  be 
dillinguilhed  by  the  appellation  Beltan,  or  Baal-tein,  “ The 
Fire  of  Baal,”  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  is  Hill 
celebrated  by  feHivals  of  milk  and  eggs.  See  Scotland. 

In  the  church  yard  of  Meigle  are  the  remains  of  the  grand 
fepulchral  monument  ofVanora,  alfo  called  Vanera,  Wanor, 
and  Guinevar,  the  Britifh  Helena,  according  to  Prideaux. 
This  prlncefs  was  the  wife  of  Arthur,  but  being  taken  pri- 
foner  by  the  Scots  and  Pifts,  Hie  lived  fpr  fome  time,  in  mifer- 
able  captivity,  on  Barry -hill.  Some  affert  that  {he  was  one 
of  the  molt  abandoned  debauchees  of  her  fex  ; and  that 
having  been  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beads,  this  tomb  was 
raifcd  to  perpetuate  her  infamy,  and  the  manner  of  her  death. 
The  truth  of  this  flory,  however,  is  extremely  doubtful, 
and  has  perhaps  arifen  from  the  fymbolic  charafters  on  the 
monument,  moH  of  which  are  of  the  monfirous  kind,  and  re- 
prefent  various  a&s  of  violence  on  the  perfon  of  a woman. 
This  tomb  * defcnbed  in  Pennant’s  Tour,  and  the  defcrip- 
tion  is  accompanied  by  feveral  plates.  See  Vanora. 

Religjous  houles  were  frequent  in  this  county,  fome  of 
which  Hill  exhibit  fome  fine  fpecimens  of  ancient  archite&ure. 
At  Culrofs  are  the  ruins  of  A Cifiertian  abbey,  founded  in 
1217  by  Malcolm,  earl  of  Fife.  (See  Culross.)  And  at 
Scone  was  a celebrated  AuguHine  monafiery.  (See  Scone.) 
The  cathedral  of  Dunblane  Hands  on  an  eminence  above  the 
town ; and  part  of  it  is  kept  in  repair  as  the  parochial  church. 
(See  Dunblane.)  That  of  Dunkeld  is  one  of  the  fined 
piles  of  anpient  buildings  in  Scotland,  and  is  now  undergoing 
a thorough  repair.  It  is  of  mixed  architefture,  having  been 
erefted  at  different  periods.  (See  Dunkeld.)  The  other  re- 
ligious houfes  in  this  county  were  the  following. 

Abernethy  priory,  founded  A.D.  1273,  for  monks  of 
the  AuguHine  order. 

Elcho  nunnery,  of  the  Ciffercian  order,  date  of  founda- 
tion uncertain. 

Inchaffray  abbey,  for  AuguHine  canons,  founded  A.D. 
1200. 

Inch-Mahome  abbey,  alfo  AuguHine,  date  uncertain. 

Pe.-th.  CiHercian  nunnery,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard, 
1296. 

Perth.  Methven  college  church,  1433. 

. MonaHerium  vallis  virtutis,  for  Carthufian  monks, 

1429. 

Perth.  Dominican  convent,  founded  1231. 

. Convent  obfervan.  founded  1460. 

Strathfillan  priory,  in  Breadalbane,  founded  by  king 
Robert  Bruce  for  religious  of  the  AuguHine  order. 


Loch  Tay  priory,  likewife  AuguHine,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander I.,  A.D.  1222. 

Suggeden  hofpital  on  Tay,  founded  ante  1296. 

Tullibardine  college  church,  founded  1446.  See  Tulli- 
BARDINE. 

Tullilum  Carmelite  convent,  founded  A.D.  1262. 

Cables,  Palaces,  £s V. — Perth,  Scone,  and  Abernethy, 
having  been  early  royal  refidences,  were  each  adorned  with 
Hately  palaces,  which  are  now  entirely  demolilhed.  Thofe 
of  the  two  firH  mentioned  towns  fell  a prey  to  the  fana- 
tical fury  of  the  reformiHs.  Many  caHellated  manfions, 
however,  yet  exiff  in  different  dittri&s  of  the  county,  and 
would  be  well  worthy  of  defcription,  would  our  limits  allow.. 
The  moH  remarkable  among  them  are  caffle  Campbell,  Fin- 
lanrig  caflle,  caffle  Comrie,  Doune  caffle,  Ballumbri  caffle, 
Garth  caffle,  Elcho  caffle,  Kinnaird  caffle,  Gowrie  houfe, 
Murthly  houfe,  Kinfaun’s  caffle,  Macbeth’s  caffle  of  Dun- 
finnan,  Hunting  tower,  or  Ruthven  caffle,  Ballach  caffle, 
the  refidence  of  lord  Breadalbane,  Blair  caffle  or  Athol 
houfe,  and  Drummond  caffle.  Some  of  thefe  are  in  ruins, 
and  fome  have  been  fo  much  inodernifed  as  to  alter  in  a great 
meafure  their  original  appearance.  Beauties  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iv.  Sketches  of  Perthfhire  by  the  Rev.  P.  Graham, 
D.D.  Edin.  1812,  2d  edit.  Svo. 

PERTI,  Gio.  Antonio,  in  Biography,  a folid,  grave 
compofer  of  church  mufic,  alia  Palejlrina , was  born  in  1656. 
With  his  theatrical  ftyle  we  are  unacquainted ; but  as  he 
long  continued  to  be  employed,  not  only  for  the  operas  of 
Bologna,  but  Venice  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  imagine  that  it  was  excellent.  Paolucci  has  printed 
a good  duet  by  this  matter,  in  the  church  ftyle ; and  Padre 
Martini  has  given  feveral  admirable  fpecimens  of  his  fcience 
in  his  “ Saggio  di  Contrappunto.”  This  great  harmonift, 
however,  does  him  ftill  more  honour,  by  calling  himfelf  his 
difciple.  Perti,  before  his  deceafe,  muff  nearly  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  100  ; for  his  name  appears  as  the  compofer 
of  Atide  in  1679,  and,  according  to  Quadrio,  he  was  living 
in  1744. 

PERTICA,  in  Agronomy,  a fort  of  comet,  being  the 
fame  with  veru. 

Pertica,  among  the  Romans,  a long  rod  for  beating  the 
fruit  from  trees.  It  was  likewife  ufed  fpr  a long  meafure. 
See  Perch. 

PERTICATA,  or  Particata  Terra,  in  our  Old  Law 
Books , is  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  or  a piece  of  ground 
containing  one  perch  in  breadth,  and  forty  in  length.  See 
Rood,  and  Perch. 

“ Continetin  integra  fuperficie  40  perticas.” 

PERTICI,  in  Biography , a comic  finger  and  admirable 
adlor,  came  hither  in  1748  with  Larchi,  another  excellent 
comic  finger  and  aftor,  and  Guadagni  for  the  firft  time, 
when  he  was  very  young,  as  ferious  man  in  a troop  of  bur- 
letta  fingers,  brought  over  upon  fpeculation  by  fig.  Croza, 
whofe  calculations  were  fo  erroneous,  that  he  became  a bank- 
rupt and  a fugitive  in  a year’s  time. 

PERTICULAS,  poor  fcholars  of  the  ifle  of  Man.  The 
king  granted  to  “ L.  Macguin  de  infula  de  Man,  fcholari, 
quandam  eleemofynam  vocatam  Perticulas,  ad  fuftentationem 
cujufdam  pauperis  fcholaris,  de  infula  predi&a  ad  exercend. 
fcholas,  per  progenitores  noftros  quondam  reges  Anglia 
datam  et  conceffam.”  Pat.  Hen.  IV. 

PERTIGI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Sar- 
dinia; 19  miles  S.E.  of  Caffello  Aragonefe. 

PERTINAX,  Publius  Helvius,  in  Biography,  a Ro- 
man #mperor,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  A.D.  126. 

His 
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His  father  was 'a  freedman,  by  occupation  a maker  of  char- 
coal ; but  notwithftanding  his  humble  condition,  he  took 
care  to  give  his  fon  a literary  education.  The  young  man 
firft  employed  himfelf  in  teaching  at  a grammar-fchool,  but 
diflatisfied  with  a fphere  that  gave  no  hope  of  advancement, 
he  entered  into  the  army,  and  ferved  as  a common  foldier  in 
Syria.  He  foon  obtained  confiderable  rank,  and  at  length 
the  government  of  the  two  Mcefias  was  committed  to  him, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Syria,  which  he  held  till  the  accfcffion 
of  Commodus,  in  the  year  180.  Upon  this  event  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  palled  three  years  in  retirement.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  employed  himfelf  in  embebiftiing  his 
native  place  with  feveral  elegant  buildings;  but  he  permitted 
his  father’s  houfe  and  Ihop  to  remain  unaltered,  as  a memorial 
of  his  humble  origin.  He  was  now  fent  by  the  emperor 
into  Britain,  where  the  legions  were  in  a ftate  of  great  dif- 
affe&ion  and  indifcipline.  The  foldiers  would  very  willingly 
have  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Pertinax,  but  he  pre- 
ferved  his  fidelity  inviolate,  and  incurred  much  perfonal 
danger  in  quelling  the  mutinous  fpirit  of  the  troops.  At 
length  he  was  recalled,  and  appointed  to  the  important  trull 
of  fuperintending  the  fupply  of  Rome  with  provifions. 
After  this  he  was  made  proconful  of  Rome,  twice  a conful 
and  governor  of  Rome.  Pertinax  was  in  pofiefiion  of  this 
laft  office,  when  the  tyranny  of  Commodus  brought  his  de- 
teftable  reign  to  an  end ; and  he  fucceeded  to  the  imperial 
purple,  by  an  apparently  free  elettion . : All  the  meafures 
of  his  Ihort  reign  were  direfted  to  the  public  good.  He 
found  the  treafury  empty,  which  he  replenifhed  by  a public 
fale  of  all  the  articles  of  prodigal  luxury  which  he  found  in 
the  palace.  He  himfelf  adopted  a frugal  and  fimple  mode 
of  living,  and  by  it,  which  has  been  condemned  as  the 
meaneft  parfimony,  he  was  enabled  to  abolilh  many  oppreffive 
taxes,  and  he  Ihewed  a great  difintereftednefs  and  difregard 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  by  declaring  that  he  would 
accept  of  no  legacies  from  perfons  who  left  children  or  other 
lawful  heirs.  He  difcouraged  all  informations  for  treafon, 
and  adminiftered  juftice  with  equal  mildnefs  and  impartiality. 
Such  a courfe  of  conduft  was  not  likely  to  pleafe  thofe  who 
had  profited  from  the  vices  of  Commodus  ; and  plots  were 
foon  formed  to  fubvert  the  new  government.  While  Per- 
tinax was  abfent  at  Oltia,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raife  to 
the  throne  the  conful  Falco.  He  haltened  back  and  com- 


plained of  the  fa&  before  the  fenate,  but  when  that  body 
propofed  to  condemn  Falco  as  a traitor,  he  declared  that  no 
fenator  fhould  fuffer  death  in  his  reign,  and  dilmiffed  him  in 
fafety.  A fpirit  of  mutiny  was  by  falfe  reprefentations  ex- 
cited among  the  guards,  and  three  hundred  of  them  pro- 
ceeded with  drawn  fwords  to  the  palace.  The  emperor’s 
officers  and  friends  fought  for  fafety  by  flight,  but  Pertinax 
difdained  even  to  conceal  himfelf.  He  appeared  before  them 
with  a firm  and  intrepid  air,  and  expoftulatea  with  them 
upon  their  conduit,  which  niade  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  the  confpirators,  that  they  began  to  {heath  their 
fwords.  At  this  critical  moment  a Tungrian  foldier  threw 
his  javelin  at  the  emperor’s  bread,  and  the  feeling  of  refpeft 
being  thus  diflolved,  the  reft  rufhed  in,  and  difpatched  him 
with  many  wounds.  When  he  faw  that  his  fate  was  in- 
evitable, he  wrapt  his  head  in  his  toga,  and  fell  without  a 
ftruggle.  This  event  took  place  on  the  28th  of  March  193, 
after  a reign  of  only  three  months.  Eleitus,  and  fome  other 
of  his  attendants,  who  attempted  to  defend  him,  were  alfo 
{lain  ; his  fon  and  daughter  only  efcaped,  who  happened  at 
the  time  to  be  out  of  the  palace.  From  the  number  of  his 
adventures,  he  was  called  the  tennis-ball  of  fortune,  and  no 
man  experienced  fo  many  changes  in  his  life,  with  fo  blame- 
lefs  a character . His  character  is  highly  fpoken  of  by  con- 
temporary hiftorians,  and  his  memory  was  highly  revered  by 
the  Roman  people. 

PERTISTEGNO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in 
Friuli ; feven  miles  N.N.W.  of  Friuli. 

PERTUIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vauclufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Apt; 
12  miles  S.S.E.  of  Apt.  The  place  contains  4000,  and  the 
canton  12,601  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  337A  kiliome- 
tres,  in  14  communes. 

Pertuis  d' Antioch,  a ftrait,  or  narrow  part  of  the  fea, 
between  the  ifle  of  Oleron  and  the  ifle  of  Re. 

Pertuis  Breton , a narrow  ftrait  of  the  fea,  ^between  the 
ifle  of  Re  and  the  coaft  of  France. 

Pertuis  de  Maumujfon , a ftraight  between  the  ifle  of 
Oleron,  and  the  coaft  of  France,  S.  of  the  ifland,  about  one 
Hiile  wide.1 

PERTURBATION  of  the  Planets , & c.,  in  AJlronomy . 
See  Planets,  Moon,  Satellite,  and  Solar  System. 
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